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f,  OMODpilcd  fion  the  bat 
ridi  die  acUtion  of  maaj  ori^nal 
en  made  with  referenoe  to  what  waa  dieii|^ 
I  manj  thmga  of  nunor  importaiioe,  nanaUy 
:■,  hare  been  ezdoded.  ETcry  artide  too, 
Dictionariea,  haa  been  carefiiDj  wci|^ied,  and 
'  iutaaoea  modified,  oonected,  or  cnlaiged; 
itinga  Tarioiuly  illiutntiTe  of  die  Hoty  Scrip- 
!  to  contribute  a  portion  of  thar  inftnnatim 
.  This  general  acbmwkdgnient  renden  a 
>  the  woriu  made  uae  ci  nnnecetwry.  The 
the  most  valuable  of  them  are  compilationf 
ations,  and  ao  hare  no  title  to  be  referred  to 
«;  whilst  in  other  instances  the  articles 
lave  been  collected  from  several  sources, 
mbined  with  original  corrections  or  enlaige- 
e  difficult  to  assign  each  portion  to  its  proper 
>weTer,  any  particulars  of  fact  or  history 
the  authority  has  been  given. 

d  that  all  the  places  and  persons  mentioned  in 
een  noticed,  for  this  would  only  have  made 
i  display  of  proper  names  which  is  seen  in 
iries ;  but  those  have  been  selected  on  which 
for  the  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures 
to  depend.  The  same  rule  has  been  observed 
tory  of  the  Bible,  on  which  department  great 
by  Dr.  Harris,  whose  learned  work  has  been 
The  leading  sects  and  heresies,  ancient  and 
en  introduced ;  but  with  no  denign  to  embody 


IT  ADVEBTISEHEMT. 

a  complete  account  of  religious  opinions:  Those  only,  therefore,  have 
been  inserted  with  which  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  theological 
student  should  have  a  general  acquaintance. 

All  that  is  important  in  those  usefol  modem  works  which  have 
been  published  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East  will 
be  found  embodied  under  different  heads,  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
elucidate  the  sacred  volume ;  and  many  interesting  extracts  arc 
given  from  the  most  intelligent  of  our  modem  Travellers  in  Pales- 
tine, and  neighbouring  countries,  pointing  out  the  present  condition 
of  places  celebrated  in  sacred  geography,  and  especially  when 
the  account  illustrates  and  renders  remarkable  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

At  the  close  of  the  whole,  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  proper 
names  occurring  in  the  Bible,  with  their  significations  and  right 
pronunciation,  is  appended. 

Lonnoyy 
August  20, 1831. 
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AARON,  the  iion  of  Araram  and  Jochcbed, 
if  tke  tribe  of  Levi.     Aaron  was  three  years 
iban  Ilia  brother  Moses ;  and  when  God 
in  the  burning  bush,  iMosc^  having 
himself  from  the  undertaking  com- 
to  him,  by  virging  that  he  vra»  slow 
^^•K-h,  Aaron,  who  waa  an  eloquent  man, 
"e   his  interpreter  and  Npokesman; 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  He- 
we    therefore   find  them  conBtantlr 
During  the  march  of  the  chila- 
«C  Utmel  through  the  wilderness,  Aaron 
kb  aocu  were  appointed  by  God  to  exer. 
for  ever  the  office  of  priests  in  the  taber* 


n  baring  ascended  the  mountain  to 
■orre  the  Uw  from  (iod,  Aaron,  his  sons, 
ad  ttrtntj  elders,  followed  him,  Exo<l. 
txtw.  I,  *i,  9^ — 1 1 ;  not  indeed  to  the  summit, 
hit  *'  afar  oflf,"  "  and  they  saw  the  God  of 
laid.'*  that  it,  the  glory  in  which  he  ap. 
yaivd,  **  M  it  were  the  paved  work  of  a 
mffkun  «tone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of 
^RVB  far  clearness ;" — a  clear  and  dazzling 
IVIW*  p*u*>  unmingled  splendour  like  that 
rf^a  binrena.  "  And  upon  the  nobles  of 
ind,**  ,K»ron,  his  sons,  and  the  seventy 
,•*  he  UJd  not  his  hand," — they  werenot 
l  h]r  ■  'i^ht  which  must  have  over- 
I  de  weakness  of  mortal  men  had 
thy  M(  ben  strengthened  to  bear  it ;  "  and 
tWf  M  eat  and  drink," — they  joyfully  and 
ievwtjy  feAsted  before  the  Lord,  as  a  reli- 
^iHi  act,  upon  the  sacrifices  they  offered. 
4ibrihuthry  departed,  and  Moses  remained 
Mh  Owl  OB  the  very  sununit  of  the  mount 
fcetydaym. 

Oaring   this  period,  the  people,   grown 

■Mttcnt    at  the   long   absence    of    Moses, 

■AdrcMrd  themselves  to  Aaron  in  a  tomtiltu. 

m  aanner,  laying,  "  Make  us  gods  which 

ikafl  «>  before  us :  for.  as  for  thi.s  Mcses,  the 

■■a  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of 

Eiprpt.  wc  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him." 

%aruo  Binfiilly  yielded  to  the  importunities 

^■^  the  people ;  and  having  ordered  them  to 

^Biliiil  tu  ttcndauts  and  Che  ear-rings  of  their 

^Hifcaa  aadf  children,  be  melted  them  down, 

^KmI  liken  nude  a  golden  calf,  probably  in 

^■faMibon  of  tlie  Egyptian  Apia,  an  ox  or 

alf  iWd»ratcd  to  Oiiria.  In  this  instance  the 
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image  was  dedicated  to  Jehovah  the  true 
God;  but  the  guilt  consisted  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  image-worship,  which,  when 
even  ultimately  referring  to  God,  he  has 
forbidden.  Neither  are  images  to  be  wor- 
shipped, nor  the  true  God  by  images  • — thia 
is  the  standing,  unrepealed  law  of  Heaven. 
The  calf  was  called  a  golden  calf,  as  being 
highly  ornamented  with  gold.  Having  finish. 
ed  the  idol,  the  people  placed  it  on  a  pedes- 
tal, and  danced  around  it,  saying,  "  These  be 
thy  gods,  O  Israel ;"  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
Nehemiah,  "This  is  thy  God,"  the  image 
or  symbol  of  thy  God,  "  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Moses,  having 
hastened  from  the  mountby  the  command  of 
God,  testified  to  the  people,  by  breaking  the 
tables  of  the  law  in  their  presence,  that  the 
covenant  between  God  and  them  was  now 
rendered  of  none  effect  through  their  offence. 
He  also  indignantly  reproved  .^aron,  whose 
sin  indeed  had  kindled  against  him  the  anger 
of  the  Lord,  so  that  he  would  "  have  de- 
stroyed him  but  that  Moses  prayed  for  him." 

After  the  tabernacle  was  built,  IMoses  con- 
secrated Aaron  to  the  High  Priesthood  with 
the  holy  oil,  and  invested  him  witli  his 
priestly  robes, — his  garments  "  of  glory  and 
ueaaty;"  but  Aaron's  weakness  was  again 
manifested  in  concurring  with  Miriam,  hia 
sister,  to  censure  and  oppose  Moses, 
through  envy.  Aaron,  as  being  the  elder 
brother,  could  not  perhaps  brook  his  superi- 
ority. What  the  motive  of  .Miriam  might  be 
does  not  appear ;  hut  she  being  struck  with 
leprosy,  tnis  punishment,  as  being  imme- 
diately from  God,  opened  Aaron's  eyes;  ho 
acknowledged  his  fault,  and  asked  forgive- 
ness of  Moses  both  for  himself  and  hia  Histcr. 

Aaron  himself  became  also  the  object  of 
jealousy ;  but  two  miraculous  interpositions 
confirmed  him  in  his  office  of  High  Priest, 
as  of  divine  appointment.  The  first  was  the 
destruction  of  Korah,  who  sought  that  office 
for  himself,  and  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Levites  who  supported  his  pretcnifions. 
Num.  xvi.  The  setond  was  the  blossoming 
of  Aaron's  rod,  which  was  designed  "to 
cause  the  murmurings  of  the  Israelites 
against  him  to  cease,"  by  showing  that  he 
was  chosen  of  God.    Moaes  having,  at  th« 
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commiind  of  God,  taken  twelve  rods  of  &n 
klmond  tree  from  the  princes  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  Aaron's  separately,  he  placed 
them  in  the  tabernacle  before  tne  sanctuary, 
after  havintj  written  upon  each  the  name  of 
the  tribe  which  it  represented,  and  upon  the 
rod  of  Aaron  the  name  of  Aaron.  The  day 
following,  when  the  rods  were  taken  out, 
that  of  Aaron  "was  budded,  and  brought 
forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yield- 
ed almonds."  Thia  rod  therefore  was  laid 
up  by  the  ark,  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  miracle,  and  to  be  a  token  of 
Aaron's  right  to  his  office. 

Aaron  married  Elisheba,  the  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar, 
and  Ithamor,  Exod.  vi.  23.  Tlie  two  first 
were  killed  by  fire  from  heaven,  as  a  punish- 
ment  for  presuming  to  offer  incense  with 
strange  fire  in  their  censers.  Lev.  x.  1,  2. 
From  the  two  others  the  succes-sion  of  High 
Priests  wad  continued  in  Israel. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  i«  pecu- 
liarly solemn  and  affecting.  As  he  and 
Moses,  in  striking  the  rock  at  Meribah, 
Num.  xvi.,  had  not  honoured  God  by  a  per- 
fect obedience  and  faith.  He  in  his  wrsth 
declared  unto  them  tliat  they  should  not 
enter  into  the  premised  land.  Soon  after, 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  "  Take  Aaron, 
and  Eleazer  his  son,  and  bring  them  up  to 
mount  Hor ;  and  strip  Aaron  of  his  geir- 
ments," — his  splendid  pnntifical  vestments, 
— "  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar,  his  son ; 
and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people, 
and  shall  die  there."  This  command  u-as 
carried  into  effect  in  tlie  presence  of  all 
Israel,  who  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain ;  and  his  son  being  invested  nnth 
the  father's  priestly  dress,  Aaron  died,  and 
all  the  people  mourned  for  him  thirty  days. 
His  sepulchre  was  left  unmarked  and  un- 
known, perhaps  to  prevent  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  future  ages.  In  Deuteronomy 
it  is  said  that  Aaron  died  at  Mosera  ;  because 
that  was  the  name  of  the  district  in  which 
mount  Hor  was  situated. 

3.  The  paiESTKooo  being  established  in 
Aaron  and  hi9  family,  the  nature  of  this 
oflfice  among  the  Israelites,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  High  Priest  and  the  other 
priests,  require  here  to  be  pointed  out. 

Before  the  promulgation  of  the  law  by 
Moses,  the  fathers  of  every  family,  and  the 
princes  of  every  tribe,  were  priests.  Tliis 
was  the  case  both  before  and  aJfter  the  flood  ; 
for  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  tlob, 
Abimelech,  Lahan,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  them- 
Belves  offered  their  own  sacriiices.  But  after 
the  Lord  had  chosen  the  family  of  Aaron, 
and  annexed  the  priesthood  to  that  line,  then 
the  right  of  sacrificing  to  God  was  reserved 
to  that  family  only.  The  High  Priesthood 
was  confinetl  to  the  first-born  in  succession  ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  posterity  were  priests  sim- 
ply so  called,  or  priests  of  the  second  order. 
Both  in  the  High  Priest  and  the  second  or 
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inferior  priests,  two  thingt)  deserve  notice,-— 
their  consecration  and  their  office.  In  some 
things  they  differed,  and  in  others  agreed. 
In  their  <;'on.sf(To/ion  they  differed  thus:  the 
High  Priest  had  the  chrism,  or  sacred  oint- 
ment, poured  upon  his  head,  so  as  to  run 
down  to  his  beard,  and  the  skirts  of  his 
garment,  Exod.  xxx.  23.  Levit.  viii.  12.  Psalm 
cxxxiii.  2.  But  the  second  priests  were 
only  sprinkled  with  this  oil,  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  the  aacrifice,  Levit.  viii.  .30.  They 
differed  also  in  their  robet,  which  were  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  consecration.  The 
High  Priest  wore  at  the  ordinary  times  of 
his  ministration  in  the  temple,  eight  gar- 
ments;— linen  drawers — a  coat  of  iinehnen 
close  to  his  skin — an  embroidered  girdle  of 
fine  linen,  blue  and  scarlet,  to  surround  the 
coat — a  robe  all  of  blue,  ft-ith  seventy-two 
beCs,  and  as  many  embroidered  pomegra- 
nates  upon  the  skirts  of  it ;  this  was  put  over 
the  coat  and  girdle — an  ej>hod  of  gold,  and 
of  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  curi- 
ously wrought,  CD  the  shoulders  of  which 
were  two  stones  engraved  with  the  names 
of  tlie  twelve  tribes ;  this  was  put  over  the 
robe,  and  girt  with  a  ciu-ious  girdle  of  the 
same — a  breat^t-plate,  about  a  span  square, 
i^Tou^ht  with  cold,  blue,  purjjle,  scarlet,  and 
fine  hnen,  and  fastened  upon  the  ephod  by 
golden  chain*  and  ring.s  ;  in  this  breast-plate 
were  placed  the  urim  and  thummim,  also 
twelve  several  stones,  containing  the  names 
o£  the  twelve  tribea — a  mitre  of  fine  linen, 
sixteen  cubits  long,  to  wrap  round  his  head 
— and  lastly,  a  plate  of  gola,  or  holy  crown, 
two  fingers  broad,  whereon  was  engraved, 
"  Holiness  to  the  Lord ; "  this  was  tied  with 
blue  lace  upon  the  front  of  the  mitre.  Be- 
side the.se  garments,  which  he  wore  in  hia 
ordinary  ministration,  there  were  four  others, 
which  lie  wore  only  upon  extraordinar}'  oc- 
casions, viz.,  on  the  day  of  expiation,  when 
he  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  was 
once  a  year.  These  were  :  Linen  drawers — 
a  linen  coat — a  linen  girdle — a  linen  mitre, 
all  white,  Exod.  xxviii.  Levit.  xvi.  4.  But  the 
inferior  priests  had  only  four  garments: 
Linen  drawers — a  linen  coat — a  linen  girdle 
— 8  linen  bonnet.  The  priest  and  Hi^h 
Priest  differed  also  in  their  marriage  restric- 
tions ;  for  the  High  Priest  might  not  marry 
a  widow,  nor  a  divorced  woman,  nor  a  har- 
lot, but  a  virgin  only;  whereas  the  other 
priests  might  lawfully  marry  a  widow,  Levit. 
xxi.  ". 

In  the  foUovving  particulars  the  High  Priest 
and  inferior  priests  agreed  in  their  consecra- 
tion :  both  were  to  be  void  of  bodily  blemish 
— both  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle — both  were  to  b« 
washed  with  water — both  were  to  be  conae- 
crated  by  offering  up  certain  sacrifices — both 
were  to  have  the  blood  of  a  ram  put  upon 
the  tip  of  the  right  ear,  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  great  toe  of  the  right 
foot.  Exod.  xiix.  20. — In  the  time  of  conse- 
cration, certain  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were 
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ftbe  priest's  hand,  whirh  was  colled 
hi*    band;"    hetice   the    Hebrew 
"  to  fill  the  hand,"  signiiieH  conse- 
cxstido. 

lathe  di»charge  of  their  officer,  the  High 
Mart  differed  from  the  other  priests  in 
pttrticulars  :  the  Hiffh  Priest  only,  and 
that  bat  oo««  a  year,  mi({ht  enter  into  the 
•  of  HoUe« — the  High  Priest  nii^ht  not 
I  for  his  nearest  relations,  by  tincover- 
ttm  head,  or  tearing  any  part  of  his  gar- 
except  the  skirt ;  whereas  the  priest 
I  kUowed  to  mourn  for  these  eix, — father, 
8on,  daughter,  brother,  and  sister 
r  bitd  no  husband,  Le\it.  xxi.  2.  10,  II; 
•-d  in  these  respects  :  they  both 
■  and  offered  sacrifices — they 
I  w>unii^u  the  tnunpet,  either  as  an  alarm 
r,  or  to  axaemble  the  people  and  their 
-they  both  slew  the  sacrifices — both 
the  people — and  both  judged  of 

tlM    more    orderly   performance   of 
I  cCcea,  the  High  finest  had  his  Sagan, 
who,  ID  cmM  of  the  High  Priest's  pollution, 
his  duty.     The  High  Priest  and 
resembled  our  Bishop  and  his 
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^Varon  was  a  ttpi  of  Christ,  not  person- 
',  but  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jennsh 
AH  the  priests,  as  offering  gifts  and 
I,  were  in  their  office  types  of  Clirist ; 
ht  Aaron  especially,  I .  As  the  High  Priest. 
X  la  enUnng  into  the  holy  place  on  the 
yaift  day  of  atonement,  and  reconciling  the 
■H|^  to  (iod;  in  mailing  interce»ision  for 
uaB.aiid  i>ronouDcing  upon  them  the  bless- 
mg  of  Jekorah,  at  the  termination  of  solemn 
itrrke*.  3.  lu  being  anointed  with  the  holy 
ofl  by  rfftitm,  which  was  pre  figurative  of  the 
VUtf  spirit  with  which  our  Lord  ifas  en- 
ifaaad  ••.  In  bearing  the  names  of  all  the 
liibss  of  Israel  upon  his  breast  and  upon  hia 
slnddcr*.  thus  presenting  them  always  be- 
ima  God,  and  representing  them  to  him. 
i.  la  bdlW  the  medium  of  their  inquiring  of 
Gsdbynnnkand  tbummim ;  andofthecom- 
I  of  his  will  to  them.  But  though 
of  Aaron  were  typical,  the  priesU 
of  Christ  is  of  a  different  and  nigher 
than  \x»,  namely,  that  of  AIelchizb- 
Sce  Calk,  Pbibst,  Type,  Epiiod, 
laaAxm^TE,  Urim. 

AB,  in  the  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ele^ 
Tioflh  OMSSlli  of  the  ci\-il  year,  and  the  fifth 
it  tlw  •eclcaiastical  year,  which  bepn  ^^lth 
SlsHL     "V  -we red  to  the  moon 

«<  hAj.  part  of  July  and  of 

AanM,  ii'iu  I >'iii<tiiici^  itiirty  days. 

na  tni  day  of  this  month  is  observed  as 
•  butt  by  the  Jenrs,  in  memory  of  Aaron's 
4Blh|  and  the  nmth,  in  commemoration  of 
tW  dtsftruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchad- 
Boov.  in  the  year  before  Christ  637-  Jose- 
flMM  (KMerves,  that  the  burning  of  the  tem- 
*kby  Nsbacfaadnezzar  happened  on  the  same 
mj  of  the  year  on  which  it  was  afterwards 
batacd  by  Titus.  'He  same  day  wasrcmark- 
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able  for  Adrian's  edict,  which  prohibited  the 
Jews  to  continue  in  Judea,  or  to  look  towards 
Jerusalem  and  lament  its  desolation.  The 
eighteenth  day  is  also  kept  as  a  fast,  because 
the  sacred  lamp  was  e.vtinguished  on  that 
night,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  On  the  twenty- 
first,  or,  according  to  Scaliger,  the  twenty- 
second  day,  was  a  feast  called  Xylophoria, 
from  their  laying  up  the  necessarj-  wood 
in  the  temple  :  and  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
a  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  abolishing 
of  a  law  by  the  Asmoneans,  or  Maccabees, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sadducees, 
and  which  enacted,  that  both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters should  alike  inherit  the  estate  of  their 
parents. 

ABADDON,  Heb.,  corresponding  to  j^poZ- 
tyon,  (it.,  that  is.  Destroyer,  is  represented, 
Rev.  ix.  11,  as  king  of  the  locusts,  and  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.  Le  Clerc  and 
Dr.  Hammond  understand  by  the  locusts  in 
this  passage,  the  zealots  and  robber^t  who 
infested  and  desolated  .fudea  before  Jemsa- 
lem  was  taken  hy  the  Romans ;  and  by  Abad- 
don, John  of  Gischala,  who  having  treacher- 
ously  left  that  town  before  it  was  surrendered 
to  Titus,  came  to  Jerusalem  and  headed 
those  of  the  zealots  who  acknowledged  him 
as  their  king,  and  involved  the  Jews  in  many 
grievous  calamities.  The,  learned  Grotiua 
concurs  in  opinion,  that  the  locu.sts  are  de-  . 
signed  to  represent  the  sect  of  the  zealots, 
who  appeared  among  the  Jews  during  the 
siege,  and  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  Mr.  .Mede  remarks,  that  the 
title  Abaddon  alludes  lo  Obodas,  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  ancient  munnrchs  of  that 
|>art  of  Arabia  from  which  Mahomet  came  ; 
and  considers  the  passage  as  descriptive  of 
the  inundation  of  the  Saracens.  Mr.  Low- 
man  adopts  and  confirms  this  interpretation. 
He  shows  that  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  and  empire  exhibit  a  sig- 
nal accomplishment  of  this  prophecy.  AU 
the  circumstances  here  recited  correspond  to 
the  character  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  history 
of  the  period  that  extended  from  A.D.  568  to 
A.D.  67i.  In  conformity  to  this  opinion, 
Abaddon  may  be  understood  to  denote  either 
Mahomet,  who  issued  from  the  abyss,  or  the 
cave  of  Hera,  to  propagate  his  pretended 
revelations,  or,  more  generally,  the  Saracen 
power.  Mr.  Bryant  supposes  Abaddon  to 
nave  been  the  name  of  the  Ophite  deity,  the 
worship  of  whom  prevailed  very  anciently 
and  very  generally. 

AB.\N.\.  Naaman,  the  leper,  on  being  di- 
rected to  wash  in  the  river  Jordan,  says, 
2  Kings  v.  12.  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel  i "  Probably  the  Abana  is  a  branch 
of  the  Barrady,  or  Chryaorrhoas,  which  de- 
rives  its  source  from  the  foot  of  mount 
Libanus,  eastward ;  runs  round  and  through 
Damascus,  and  continues  Its  course  till  lost 
in  the  wilderness,  four  or  five  leagues  south 
of  the  city.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  will  have 
that  part  of  Barnidy  which   runs  through 
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Damascus  to  be  the  Abana,  and  the  streaibs 
which  water  the  gardens  withdut  the  city,  to 
be  Pharpar;  but  [lerhajta  the  Pharpar  is  the 
iame  with  Orontes,  the  moat  noted  river  of 
Syrin,  which,  taking  its  rise  n  little  to  the 
north  or  north-eiiHt  of  Damascus,  glides 
thraugh  a  delightful  plain,  till,  after  pasninf; 
Antiwh,  and  ninning  about  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-west,  it  loses  itself  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  2  Kings  v.  12. 

ABBA,  a  Syriac  word,  which  sjgnifies/a- 
ther.  The  learned  ftlr.  J-' dden,  from  the  Ba- 
bylonian Gemara,  has  proved  that  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  use  the  title  Abba  in 
addreaning  the  ina«ter  of  the  family  to  which 
Ihey  belonged.  This  may  serve  to  illustrate 
Rom.  viii.  15,  and  (Sal.  iv.6,as  it  shows  that 
through  faith  in  Christ  all  true  Christians  ]5as9 
into  the  relation  of  sons;  are  permitted 
to  address  God  with  filial  confidence  in 
prayer ;  and  to  regard  themselves  as  heirs  of 
the  heavenly  inheritance.  'Iliis  adoption 
into  the  family  of  tjod  inseparably  follows 
our  justification ;  and  the  power  to  call  tJod 
our  Father,  in  this  special  and  anproprialive 
■ense,  results  from  the  inwara    tegtimony 

fiven  to  our  forgiveness  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
t.  Paul  and  St.  Mark  use  the  Syriac  word 
Abba,  a  term  which  was  imderstood  in  the 
synagogues  and  primitive  asisemblies  of 
Christians  ;  but  added  to  it  when  writing  to 
foreigners  the  explanalioo,  father.  Figura- 
tively, Abba  mean.4  also  a  superior,  in  respect 
of  age,  dignity,  or  affection.  It  is  more  par- 
ticularly usea  in  the  Syriac,  Coi)tic,  and 
Ethiopic  churches  a.s  a  title  given  to  their 
bishops.  The  bishops  themselves  bestow 
the  title  Abba  more  eminently  upon  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  which  occasioned  the 
people  to  give  him  the  title  of  Baba,  or  Papa, 
that  is,  grandfather  ;  a  title  which  he  bore 
before  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

ABEDNKGO,  theChaldee  name  given  by 
the  king  of  Babylon's  officer  to  Azariah,  one 
of  Daniel's  companions,  Dan.  i.  7.  This  name 
imports  the  servant  of  Nago,  or  Nego,  which 
is  supposed  to  signify  the  sua,  or  morning 
star,  80  called  fron,  it*  brightness.  Abed- 
nego  was  thrown  into  a  fiery  fiu-nace,  at 
Baoylon,  with  his  two  companions,  Shadrach 
and  Jleshach,  for  refusing  to  adore  the  statue 
erected  by  the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
God  suffered  them  not  to  be  injured  by  the 
flames ;  but  made  the  whole  to  redound  to 
his  o»Ta  glory,  and  the  shame  of  the  idols  of 
Babylon.  One  like  unto  the  Son  of  God, 
or  a  Divine  person,  probably  the  Angel  of 
the  Divine  presence  himself,  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them;  and  they  came  out  of  the 
furnace,  which  had  been  heated  seven  times 
hotter  than  usual,  so  completely  preserved 
from  the  power  of  the  flames,  that  not  evei» 
"  the  smell  of  fire  had  pa.^sed  upon  them." 
This  was  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  cou- 
rageous and  hallowed  spirit  of  martyrdom  ; 
and  the  interposition  was  no  doubt  designed 
to  encourage  the  Jews  while  in  captivity, 
£ving  among  idolaters,  to  hold  fast  their 
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religion.  Tt  is  an  instance  also  of  tho!i( 
gracious  visitations  to  the  old  heathen  world, 
by  which  it  was  loudly  called  from  its  idol- 
atries, and  aroused  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  true  and  only  Jehovah,  who,  in  \-arioufl 
ways,  "  left  not  himself  without  witness" 
among  them.  A  great  temporary  effect  was 
produced  by  this  and  other  miracles  related 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  but  the  people 
relapsed  again  into  idolatr)-,  and  justly 
brought  upon  themselves  all  those  wasting 
judgments  which  in  succession  rwept  over 
the  mightiest  and  most  ancient  states. 

AUHL.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  born  probably  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  the  world ;  though  some  will 
have  It  that  he  and  Cain  were  twins.  His 
name  signifies  vapour,  vanity,  and  might  be 
given  either  because  our  first  parents  now 
began  so  to  feel  the  emptiness  and  vanity 
of  all  earthly  things,  that  the  birth  of  another 
son  reminded  them  painfully  of  it,  although 
in  itself  a  matter  of  joy  ;  or  it  was  imposed 
under  [irophetic  impulse,  and  obscurely  re- 
ferred to  his  premature  death.  His  employ- 
ment wag  that  of  a  shepherd ;  Cain  followed 
the  occupation,  of  his  father,  and  was  a  tiller 
of  the  groimd.  Whether  they  remained  in 
their  father's  family  at  the  time  when  they 
brought  their  offerings  to  the  Lord,  or  had 
establishinent.H  separate  from  that  of  Adam, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  .Abel  was  probably 
unmarried,  or  had  no  children;  but  Cain's 
wife  is  mentioned.  "  At  the  end  of  the  days," 
— which  in  B  more  literal  rendering  than  "  in 
process  of  time."  aa  in  our  translation,  that 
IS,  on  the  sabbath, — both  brothers  brought  an 
otiering  to  the  Lord.  Cain  "'  brought  of  the 
fmit  of  the  groimd  ; "  Abel  "  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof."  '*  And 
the  Lord  had  respect  to  Abel  and  to  his 
offering ;  but  unto  Cain  and  his  offering  he 
had  not  respect."  As  Cain  afterwards  com. 
plains  that  "  he  should  be  hid  from  the/oce 
or  presence  of  the  Lord,"  it  is  probable  that 
the  worship  of  the  first  family  was  performed 
before  some  visible  manifestation  of  the  glory 
of  God,  which  thus  consecrated  a  particular 
place  for  their  services.  Some  have  thought 
that  this  was  at  the  east  gate  of  Eden,  where 
"  Cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword  were 
placed ;"  but  this  was  a  vengeful  manifesta- 
tion, and  could  only  have  inspired  a  dread 
of  God  inconsistent  with  the  confidence  and 
hope  with  which  men  through  the  promise 
of  redemption  were  now  encouraged  to  draw 
nigh  to  him.  The  respect  which  God  was 
pleased  to  show  to  Abel's  offering,  appears 
from  the  account  to  have  been  sensibly  de- 
clared J  for  Cain  must  have  known  by  some 
token  that  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  accepted, 
the  absence  of  which  sign,  as  to  his  own 
offering,  showed  that  it  was  rejected.  Whe- 
ther this  was  by  fire  going  forth  from  "  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,"  to  consume  the  sacri- 
fice, as  in  later  instances  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  or  in  some  other  way,  it  is  in  v«ln 
to  inquire ; — that  the  token  of  acceptance 
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B  teruibte  one  is  towevS^  an  almost 
certain  inference.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
Cain  wan  not  to  humble  him  before  God, 
but  to  ejicite  anner  agnini*t  his  l)rother ;  and, 
;  in  the  field  with  him,  or,  as  the  old 
I  have  it,  ba%-inK  »aid  to  him,  "  Let  us 
CO  out  into  the  field,"  "he  rose  up  againit 
Alxl  him  brother,  and  xlew  him ; "  and  for 
that  crime,  by  which  the  first  blood  of  maa 
was  tktd  by  man  upon  the  earth, — a  murder 
aniaTated  by  the  relationship  and  the  "  rieh- 
tcooi'*  character  of  the  sufferer,  and  havmg 
i>  it  alao  the  nature  of  religious  persecution, 
—be  wan  pronounced  by  the  Lord  "  cursed 
from  the  earth." 

1.  Aa  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  is  the  first  on 

Mrord,  and  haa  given  rise  to  some  contro- 

vmy.  it  demands  particular  attention.     It 

«M  oderrd,  says  St.  Paul,  "  in  faith."  and  it 

"  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  "  than  that 

Both  these  expressions  intimate 

I  It  wa«  BXPIATOKT  and  pbefigurative. 

A*  to  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice,  it  wtkS  an 

offering.  "Cain  brought  of  the  fniit 

•/  the  ffrotind;    and  Abel  also  brought  of 

lbs  finUiagi  of  his  flock,   and  of  the  fat 

tkcnofi"   or,  more  Uterally,   "the  fat   of 

thoB,"   that  is,  according  to   the  Hebrew 

■AoB,  the  fattest  or  best  of  his  flock ;  and 

!■  Um  circumstance   consiHed  its   specific 

Auwrter  a*  au  act  of  faith,     lliis  is  sup- 

p0(t«d  by  the  import  of  the  phrase,  vKtiora 

^^^kg^t  iiaed  by  the  apostle  in  the  Epistle 

^^^^nie  UebnwB,  when  speaking  of  the  sacri- 

^^^^Bof  AbeL     Our  translators  have  rendered 

■    k,"  a  more  excellent  sacrifice."     Wickliffe 

H     tnaalatec  it,  as  Archbishop  Magee  observes, 

H     Wifoiithi)  .  but  in  the  full  sense  of  the  ori^- 

W      H^  **•  much  more  sacrifice  ;  "  and  the  con- 

trvreny  ^hich  has  ariaen  on  this  point  is, 

vlwthcT  this  epithet  of  "  much  more,"   or 

■•  fuller,"  refers  to  quantity  or  quality ;  whe- 

dMT  it  M  to  be  imderstood  ia  tne  sense  of  a 

ant,  or  of  a  better,  a  more  excellent 

Dr.  Kennicott  takes  it  in  the  sense 

«l  aMHUre  and  quantity,  as  well  as  quality; 

iwl  aappoaes  that  Al>el  brought  a   double 

aflnin*  of  the  firatlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 

iim  frmtX  at  the  ground  also.     His  criticism 

Ih  bcMl  very  •atisfacutrily  refuted  by  Arch- 

hiakop  Magce.    The  sacnfice  of  Al>el  was 

llwt  of  ammai  rictims,  and  it  n-as  indicative 

■■t  of  cntitade  but  of  "  faith  :"  a  quality 

■ot  to  M  made  manifest  by  the  quantity  of 

M  oAcring,  fur  the  one  has  no  relation  to 

dModier 

S.  TItia  will  more  fuUy  appear  if  we  con- 
■dcr  the  import  of  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
— **  By  raiTH  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more 
MTtltrBt  Mcrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he 
•Ittaiaad  wiTNaaa  that  he  was  kigiiteous, 
God  tcOifTing  of  his  gifts ;  and  by  it,  he, 
iMaair  licaa,  yet  speaketh."   Now  what  is  the 
J  of  the  apostle,  when  he  says  that  it 
••  vitaoaaed  or  testified  to  Abel  that  he  was 
)  .'*  His  doctrine  is,  that  men  are  sin- 
that  all,  consequently,  need  pardon  ; 
i|Hl  to  ht  dtdarfd,  witnesi*d,  and  accounted 
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righteous,  are,  according  to  hiB  style  of  wri*. 
ing,  the  same  as  "  to  be  justified,  pardoned, 
and  dealt  with  as  righteous."  Thus  he  argues 
that  Abraliain  believed  God,  "  and  it  was 
accounted  to  him  for  righteousness," — "  that 
faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righte- 
ousness,"— "  that  he  received  the  sign  of 
circumcision,  a  seal,"  n  visible  confirmatory, 
declaratory,  and  witnessing  mark  "  of  the 
righteousness  which  he  had  by  faith."  In 
these  cases  we  have  a  similarity  so  striking, 
that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  e.vplain  each 
other,  in  both,  sinful  men  are  placed  in  the 
condition  of  righteous  men  ;  the  instniraent, 
in  both  cases,  m/uith  ;  and  the  transaction 
is,  in  both  cases  also,  pidilicly  and  sensibly 
witnessed, — as  to  Abraham,  by  the  sign  of 
circumcision ;  as  to  Abel,  by  a  visible  accept- 
ance of  his  sacrifice,  and  the  rejection  of  that 
of  Cain. 

Abel  had  faith,  and  be  expressed  that  faith 
by  the  kind  of  sacrifice  he  offered.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  his  faith  "  pleased  God;" 
it  pleased  him  as  a  principle,  and  by  the  act 
to  which  it  led,  which  act  was  the  offering 
of  a  sacrifice  to  God  different  from  that  of 
Cain.  Cain  had  not  this  faith,  whatever 
miebt  be  its  object;  and  Cain,  accordingly, 
did  not  bring  an  offering  to  which  God  bad 
"  respect."  That  which  vitiated  the  offering 
of  Cain  was  the  want  of  this  faith  ;  for  bis 
offering  was  not  significattt  of  faith  :  that 
which  "pleased  God,"  in  the  case  of  Abel, 
was  his  faith  ;  and  he  bad  "  respect"  to  his 
offering,  because  it  was  the  expression  of  that 
faith ;  and,  upon  his  faith  so  expressing  itself, 
God  witnessed  to  him  "  that  he  was  righte- 
ous," ISo  forcibly  do  the  words  of  St.  I'aul, 
when  commenting  upon  this  transaction, 
show,  that  Abel's  sacrifice  ivas  accepted, 
because  of  its  immediate  connexion  witn  bin 
faith,  for  by  faith  he  is  said  to  have  offered 
it ;  and  whatever  it  might  be,  which  made 
Abel's  offering  differ  from  that  of  Cain,  whe- 
ther abundance,  or  kind,  or  both,  this  was 
the  result  of  his  faith.  So  evident  also  is  it 
from  the  apostle,  that  Abel  vrns  witnessed 
to  be  "  righteous,"  not  with  reference  to  any 
previous  "  habit  of  a  religious  life,"  as  some 
say,  but  with  reference  to  his  faith  ;  and  to 
this  faith  as  expressing  itself  by  his  offering 
"  a  more  excellent  sacrifice." 

4.  If,  then,  the  faith  of  Abel  had  an  imme- 
diate connexion  with  his  sacrifice,  and  both, 
with  his  being  accepted  as  "  righteous," — 
that  i«,^'i«fi/Jeri,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  term, 
— to  what  had  his  faith  respect  ?  The  par- 
ticular object  of  the  faith  of  the  elders,  cele- 
brated in  Hebrews  xi.,  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  circumstances  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  aa 
illustrative  of  the  existence  and  oneration  of 
this  great  principle,  and  by  whicn  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  them.  Let  us  explain  this, 
and  then  ascertain  the  object  of  .\ber8  faith 
also  from  the  manner  of  its  manifestation, — 
from  the  acts  in  which  it  embodied  and  ren- 
dered itself  conspicuous. 

Faith,  in  this  chapter,  is  taken  in  the  sense 
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of  affiance  in  God,  and,  as  such,  it  ran  only 
bf  exercised  toward  ( lOil,  as  to  all  its  par- 
ticular acts,  in  those  respects  in  which  we 
have  some  warrant  to  confide  in  him.  lliis 
supposes  revelation,  and,  in  particular,  pro- 
misea  or  dcdarationii  on  hi^l  part,  as  the 
ground  of  every  act  of  affiance.  Wien, 
therefore,  it  is  said  that  *'  by  faith  Enoch 
was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death," 
it  must  be  supposed  that  he  had  some  jjro- 
mise  or  intimation  to  this  effect,  on  which, 
improbable  as  the  event  was,  he  nobly  relied ; 
and  in  the  result  God  honoured  his  faith  in 
the  siinht  of  all  men.  The  faith  of  Noah  had 
immediate  respect  to  the  threatened  flood, 
and  to  tlie  promise  of  God  to  preserve  him 
in  the  ark  which  he  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare. Tlie  chapter  is  filled  with  other  in- 
stances, expressed  or  implied ;  and  from  the 
whole,  as  well  as  from  tne  nature  of  things, 
it  will  appear,  that,  when  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  faith  of  the  elders  in  its  particular 
acts,  he  represents  it  as  having  respect  to 
some  promise,  declaration,  or  revelation  of 
God. 

Thi»  revelation  was  necessarily  antecedent 
to  the  faith ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  acts  by  which  the  faith  was  repre- 
sented, whenever  it  was  represented  by  par- 
ticular acts,  and  when  the  case  admitted  it, 
bed  a  natural  and  striking  conformity  and 
correspondence  to  the  previous  reX'elation. 
So  Noah  built  the  ark,  which  indicated  that 
he  had  heard  the  threat  of  the  world's  destruc- 
tion by  water,  and  had  received  the  promise  of 
his  own  preservation,  and  that  of  his  family, 
as  well  08  that  of  a  part  of  the  beasts  of  the 
earth.  When  Abraham  went  into  Canaan  at 
the  command  of  God,  and  upon  the  promise 
that  that  country  should  become  the  mheril- 
ance  of  his  descendants,  he  showed  his  faith 
by  taking  possession  of  it  for  them  in  anti- 
cipation, and  his  residence  there  indicated 
the  kind  of  promise  which  he  had  received. 
Thus  these  instauces  show,  that  when  the 
faith  which  the  apostle  commends  exhibited 
itself  in  some  particular  act,  that  act  had  a 
correspondency  to  the  previous  promise  or 
revelation  which  was  the  ground  of  faith.  We 
must  therefore  interpret  the  acts  of  Abel's 
faith  so  as  to  make  them  also  correspond 
with  an  antecedent  revelation,  (lis  faith  had 
respect  to  some  previous  revelation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  revelation  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  significant  manner  in  which  he  de- 
clared hi.4  faith  in  it. 

Now  that  which  Abel  did  "  by  faith," 
was,  generally,  to  perform  an  act  of  solemn 
worship,  in  the  confidence  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  God.  This  supposes  a  revela- 
tion, immediate  or  by  tradition,  that  such 
acts  of  worship  were  accejitable  to(iod,  or  his 
faith  could  have  had  no  warrant,  and  would 
nut  have  been  fuith,  but  fancy.  But  the  cose 
must  be  considered  more  particularly.  liis 
faith  led  him  to  offer  "  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice"  than  that  of  Cain;  but  this  as 
necessarily  implies,  that  there  was  some  an  . 


tecedent  revelation  to  which  his  Faith,  as 
thus  expressed,  had  resjject,  and  on  which 
that  j)eculiarity  of  his  offering,  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  oft'ering  of  C'ain,  was 
founded;  a  revelation  which  indicated  that 
the  way  in  which  God  would  be  approached 
acceptably,  in  solemn  worship,  was  by  ani- 
mal sacrifices.  Without  thi.'<,  the  faith  to 
which  his  oSering,  which  was  an  offering  of 
the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  had  a  special  fit- 
ness and  adaptation,  (Siuld  have  had  no  war- 
rant in  di\'ine  authority.  But  this  revelation 
must  have  included,  in  order  to  its  being 
the  ground  of  faith,  as  "  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,"  a  promise  of  a  benefit  to 
be  conferred,  in  which  promise  Abel  might 
confide.  But  if  so,  then  thi.s  promise  rau«t 
have  been  connected,  not  with  the  worship 
of  God  in  general,  or  performed  in  any  way 
whatever  indifferently,  but  with  his  wor- 
ship by  animal  oblations;  for  it  was  in  this 
way  that  the  faith  of  Abel  specially  and  dis- 
tinctively indicated  itself.  The  antecedent 
revelation  was,  therefore,  a  promise  of  a 
benefit  to  be  conferred,  by  means  of  animal, 
sacrifice ;  and  we  are  taught  what  this  bene- 
fit was,  !))•  that  which  was  actually  received 
by  the  offerer, — "He  obtained  witness  that 
he  was  riffhteofu:"  which  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  uf  a  declaration  of  his 
personal  justification,  and  acceptance  as  righ- 
teous, by  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  'I  he 
reason  of  Abel's  acccutanee  and  of  Cain's 
rejection  is  hereby  made  manifest ;  the  one, 
in  seeking  the  ilivine  favour,  conformed  to 
his  established  and  appointed  method  of 
being  approached  by  guilty  men,  and  the 
other  not  only  neglected  this,  but  profanely 
and  presumptuously  substituted  his  own 
inventions. 

5.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  allow  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel,  in  this  instance,  to  have 
been  an  act  of  faith,  without  supposing 
that  it  had  respect  to  a  previous  revelation, 
which  agreed  with  all  the  parts  of  that 
sacrificial  action  by  which  he  expressed  his 
faith  in  it.  Had  Abel's  sacrifice  been  eucha- 
ristic  merely,  it  would  have  expressed  grati- 
tude, but  not  faith  ;  or  if  faith  m  the  general 
sense  of  confidence  in  God  that  he  would 
receive  an  act  of  grateful  worship,  and  reward 
the  worshippers,  it  did  not  more  express  faith 
than  the  offering  of  Cain,  who  surely  believed 
these  two  points,  or  he  would  not  have 
brought  on  offering  of  any  kind.  The  offering 
of  Abel  expressed  a  faith  which  <. 'ain  had  not  j 
and  the  doctrinal  principles  which  Abel's 
faith  respected  were  such  as  his  sacrifice 
visibly  embodied.  If  it  was  not  an  eucha- 
ristic  sacrifice,  it  was  an  expiatory  one  ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  in  a  sacrifice  of  this  kind, 
that  it  is  possible  to  see  that  f.aith  exhibited 
which  Abel  had,  and  Cain  had  not.  If  then  ■ 
we  refer  to  the  subsequent  sacrifices  of  expia- 
tion appointed  by  Di^'ine  authority,  and  their 
explanation  in  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be 
obvious  to  what  doctrines  and  principles  of 
an  antecedent  revelation  the  faith  of  Abel 
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Kad  iwpect,  and  whirh  hb  sacrifice,  the  ex- 
MbMqa  of  hi<  faith,  proclaimed :  confesttion 
•f  the  Uei  of  beio^jr  a  itiDner, — acknuwledg- 
■tiiil  \iut  the  dtrroerit  and  penalty  of  sin  is 
dflbb  nibmis«ion  to  nn  appointed  mode 
«f  Oliuitm, — animal  tacrifice  offered  vica- 
rJtmUf,  Irut,  in  itself,  a  mere  type  of  a  better 
Tfilirf .  "  the  Seed  of  the  woman,"  ap- 
'  lUd  lo  be  offered  at  some  future  period, 
1  Um  efficacy  of  thitt  appointed  method 
piation  to  obtain  for((ivenee8,  and  to 
the  (^liltv  into  the  divine  favour. 
t\,"  Dr.  Xlaffee  justly  says,  "  in  firm 
I  on  the  promise  of  God,  and  in  obe- 
to  his  command,  offered  that  sacri- 
t  vhirh  had  been  enjoined  as  the  relis'i- 
cvprevfion  of  his  faith  ;  whilst  Cam, 
Br<iini{  the  gracious  assurances  that 
ren  vouchsafed,  or  at  least  disdaining 
)lidopt  the  prescribed  mode  of  manifesting 
Im  belief,  possibly  as  not  appearing  to  hi3 
m  to  possem  any  efficacy  or  natural  fit- 
tfaovght  he  had  sufficiently  acquitted 
elf  of  hi*  duty  in  acknowled)(ing  the 
■HMial  superintendence  of  Uod,  and  expreM- 
■g  ki*  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Benefactor, 
W  pmenting  tome  of  tnose  good  things 
mtcli  be  thereby  confessed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  hi*  bonnty.  In  short,  Cain,  the 
intbom  of  the  fall,  exhibits  the  first  fruits 
flf  bie  pareat*'  disobedience,  in  the  arrogance 
•■d  •rlf-mSciency  of  reason  rejecting  the 
•ida  of  rcrelation,  because  they  fell  not 
TJlblll  it*  apprehension  of  right.  He  takes 
Ihi  fint  place  in  the  annals  of  Deiiim,  and 
imflajM.  in  his  proud  rejection  of  the  ordi- 
HBoe  of  Mcrifice,  the  tame  spirit  which,  in 
IriW  daj9,  has  actuated  his  enlightened  fol- 
Ipwesa.  IB  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ." 
•  Abet  wiu  killed  about  the  year  of  the 
OTrid.  130. 

ABEL-.MI.SRAIM.  the  floor  of  Atad,  be. 
TOad  the  river  Jordan,  where  Joseph,  his 
■Rtbno,  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  the 
daatb  of  Jacob,  Gen.  1.  1 1.  On  this  occasion 
Ifct  foBiral  procession  was,  at  the  command 
ti  JeWph,  atUoded  by  "all  the  elders  of 
BavM,  and  all  the  servants  of  Pliamoh,  and 
■iWi  hoiaM,  and  the  house  of  hi.s  brethren, 
dariata  and  horsemen,  a  very  great  com- 
ftmj ; "  aa  affecting  proof,  as  it  has  been 
fa— rited,  of  Joseph's  simpUcity  andsingle- 
aaaa  of  b«<ar1,  which  allowed  him  to  give  to 
lb*  crtal  men  of  EgN'pt,  over  whom  he  bore 
ahafMnt*  mle,  ao  opportunity  of  observing 
Ti  romparatively  humble  origin,  by 
J  tbcm  in  attendance  upon  his  father's 
)  (o  tbe  valleys  of  Canaan,  the  modest 
I  of  hit  race,  and  to  their  simple  burial 
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ABEUSHITTLM,  a  city  situate  in  the 
duBi  of  Moab,  Iteyond  Jordan,  opposite  to 
Jeiirbo,  Norn.  xxr.  I,  &c. ;  xtiii.  49 :  Joiihua 
ai  I.  EoBibius  says  it  stood  in  the  neigh- 
boorbood  of  mount  Peor.  Moses  encamped 
■t  Abcl-hhittim  aome  time  before  the  Ile- 
bnv  anoT  pasaed  the  Jordan.     Here  the 

feu  into  idolatry,  and  worshipped 
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Baol-peor,  for  which  God  punished  them  by 
the  destruction  of  twenty-four  thousand  per- 
sons in  one  day. 

ABLAH,  the  second  son  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  brother  of  Joel.  Samuel  having 
entrusted  to  his  sons  the  administration  of 
public  justice,  and  admitted  them  to  a  share 
m  the  government,  they  behaved  ao  ill,  that 
the  people  demanded  a  king,  1  Sam.  viii.  2. 
A.  M.  29'i9. 

ABLATHAR,  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  and 
the  tenth  High  Priest  among  the  Jews,  and 
fourth  in  descent  from  Eli,  2  Sam.  viii.  17  ; 
1  Chron.  rviii.  l6.  When  Saul  sent  to  Nob 
to  murder  all  the  priests,  Abiathar  escaped 
the  massacre,  and  fled  to  David  in  the  wilder- 
ness.  There  he  continued  in  the  quality  of 
High  Priest ;  but  Said,  out  of  aversion  to 
Ahimelech,  whom  he  imagined  to  have  be- 
trayed his  interests,  transferred  the  difjnity  of 
the  High  Priesthood  from  Ithamar's  family 
mto  that  of  Eleazar,  by  conferring  this  office 
upon  Zadok.  Thus  there  were,  at  the  same 
time,  two  High  Priests  in  Israel,  Abiathar 
with  Dand,  and  Zadok  with  Saul.  In  tliis 
state  things  continued,  until  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  when  Abiathar,  being  attached  to 
the  party  of  Adonijah,  was,  by  Solomon,  di- 
vested of  hia  priesthood,  A.  M.  '19^9;  and 
the  race  of  Zadok  alone  performed  the  func- 
tions of  that  office  during  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, to  the  exclusion  of  the  family  of  Itha- 
mar,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
Eli,  1  .Sam.  ii.  30,  &c. 

ABIB,  the  name  of  the  first  Hebrew  sacred 
month,  Exod.  xiii.  4.  This  month  was  after- 
ward.-5  called  Nisan ;  it  contained  thirty  days, 
and  answered  to  part  of  our  March  and 
April.  Abib  signiiiea  green  ears  of  corn,  or 
fresh  fruits,  according  to  Jerom's  translation, 
Exod.  xiii.  4,  and  to  the  LXX.  It  was  so 
named  because  com,  particidarly  barley,  was 
in  ear  at  that  time.  It  was  an  early  custom 
to  give  names  to  months,  from  the  appear- 
ances of  nature;  and  the  custom  is  still 
in  force  among  many  nations.  The  year 
among  the  Jews  commenced  in  September, 
and  consequently  their  jubilees  and  other 
cinl  matters  were  repifated  in  tliis  way, 
Lev.  rxv.  8 — 10 ;  but  their  sacred  year  began 
in  Abih.  Tliis  change  took  place  at  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  from  Egvpt,  Exod.  xii.  2, 
"  This  shall  be  to  you  the  beginning  of 
months."  Ravanelli  observes,  that  as  this 
deliverance  from  Egvpt  was  a  figure  of  the 
redemption  of  the  cliurch  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  and  rose  again  in  this  month,  it 
was  made  the  "  beginning  of  months,"  to 
lead  the  church  to  expect  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord.  On  the  tenth  day  of  this 
month  the  paschal  lamb  was  taken ;  and  on 
the  fourteenth  they  ate  the  passover.  On 
the  seven  succeeding  days  they  celebrated 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  on  the  last  of 
which  days  they  held  a  solemn  convocation, 
Exod.  xii.,  xiii.  <^)n  the  fifteenth  they  ga- 
thered the  sheaf  of  the  barley  first-fruits,  and 
00  the  following  day  presented  an  offering  of 
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it  to  the  F/or  J,  which  having  done  lliey  might 
begin  their  harvest.  Lent,  xiiii. 

ABIHU,  the  son  of  Aaron,  the  High 
Priest,  waa  consumed,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Nadab,  by  fire  sent  from  God,  because 
he  had  offered  incense  with  strange  fire,  in- 
stead of  taking  it  from  the  altar.  Lev.  x.  1,  2. 
TTiis  calamity  happened  A.  M.  2514  ;  within 
eight  days  after  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons.  Some  commentators  believe 
that  this  fire  proceeded  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings ;  others,  that  it  came  from 
the  altar  of  incense.  Several  interpreters, 
as  the  Rabbins,  LjTa,  Caietan,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion,  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  xvere 
overtaken  with  wine,  and  bo  forgot  to  take 
the  nacred  fire  in  their  censers.  This  con- 
jecture ia  founded  on  the  command  of  God 
delivered  immediately  afterwards  to  the 
priests,  forbidding  them  the  use  of  wine 
during  the  time  they  should  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  temple.  Another  clasa 
allege,  that  there  waa  nothing  so  heinous 
in  their  transgression,  but  it  was  awfully 
punished,  to  teach  minislera  fidelity  and 
exactness  in  discharging  their  offiice.  It  had 
a  vastly  more  important  meaning, — this  in- 
stance of  vengeance  is  a  striding  example  of 
that  divine  wrath  which  shall  consume  all 
who  pretend  to  serve  God,  except  with  in- 
cense kindled  from  the  one  altar  and  offering 
by  which  He  for  ever  [jerfects  them  that  are 
sanctified. 

ABJ.fAH,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  the  first 
king  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  died  veryyoung, 
1  Kings  xiv.  1,  Sec.  A.  M.  30-16. — 2.  The  Bon 
of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Maa- 
c'hah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel,  who  succeeded 
hie  father.  A,  M.  3046,  2  Chron.  xi.  20 ;  xiii. 
2,  &c.  The  Rabbins  reproach  this  monarch 
with  neglecting  to  destroy  the  profane  altar 
which  Jeroboam  had  erected  at  Bethel  \  and 
with  not  duppressing  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calves  there  after  his  victory  over 
that  prince. 

ABILENE,  a  small  province  in  Coelo- 
Syria,  between  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus. 
Of  this  place  Lysanias  was  governor  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  Lukeiii.  1.  Abela, 
or  Abila,  the  capital,  was  north  of  Damascus, 
and  south  of  HeliapoUs. 

ABIMELECH.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  title  of  the  kings  of  Philistia,  as  Capsar 
was  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  Pharaoh  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  It  was  the  name 
alsoof  one  of  the  sons  of  Gideon,  who  became 
a  iudge  of  Israel.  Judges  is.;  and  of  the  Jew- 
ish High  Priest,  who  gave  Goliali's  sword, 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  iiart  of  the  shewbread,  to  David,  at  the 
time  this  prince  was  flying  from  Saul,  1  Sam. 
xd.  1. 

ABIRAM,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiel,  the 
Bethelite  Joshua  having  destroyed  the  city 
of  Jericho,  pronounced  this  curse  ;  "  Cursed 
be  the  man,  before  the  Lord,  that  riseth  up 
and  buildeth  this  city,  Jericho  :  he  shall  lay 
the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-bo-  a,  ajjid 
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in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gate« 
of  it."  Joshua  vi.  26.  Hiel  of  Bethel,  about 
five  himdred  and  thirty-seven  years  after 
this  imprecation,  having  undertaken  to  re- 
build Jericho,  whilst  he  was  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  it,  lost  his  eldest  son,  Abiram, 
1  Kings  xvi.  34  ;  and  Segub,  the  youngest, 
when  they  set  up  the  gates  ofit  ;  A  rcmark- 
sble  instance  of  a  prophetic  denunciation 
fulfilled,  perhaps  on  a  person  who  would  not 
credit  the  tradition,  or  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
diction. So  tnie  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  ) 
BO  minutely  are  the  most  distant  contingen- 
cies foreseen  by  him ;  and  so  exact  is  the 
accomplishment  of  divine  |>rophecy  ! 

2.  Am  BAM,  the  son  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  waa  one  of  those  who  conspired 
with  Korah  and  Dathan  against  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  and  was  swallowed  up  alive, 
with  his  companions,  by  the  earth,  which 
opened  to  receive  them.  Num.  xvi. 

ABISHAG,  a  young  woman,  a  native  of 
Shunam.  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  David, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  finding  no  warmth  in 
his  bed,  was  adrised  by  hia  physicians  to 
procure  some  young  person,  who  might  com- 
municate the  heat  required.  To  this  end 
Abishag  was  presented  to  him,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Israel, 
1  Kings  i.  3  ;  and  the  king  made  her  hi* 
wife.  After  hia  death,  Adonijah  ret^uested 
her  in  marriage,  for  which  he  lost  h»a  life; 
Solomon  percciring  in  this  a  design  upon 
the  crown  also.  Adonijah  was  his  elder 
brother,  an  intriguing  man,  and  had  aspired 
to  be  king  l)efore  the  death  of  Dand,  and 
had  had  his  life  spared  only  upon  the  con- 
dition of  his  peaceable  conduct.  By  this 
request  he  convinced  Solomon,  that  he  wa& 
still  actuated  by  political  views,  and  thia 
brought  upon  him  the  punishment  of  treason, 

ABISHAL  the  eon  of  Zcruiah,  David's 
sister,  who  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  men 
of  hia  time,  and  one  of  the  principal  generals 
in  David's  armies. 

ABLUTION,  purification  by  washing  the 
body,  either  in  whole  or  part.  Ablutions 
appear  to  be  almost  as  ancient  as  external 
worship  itself.  Moses  enjoined  them ;  the 
heathens  adopted  them ;  and  Mahomet  and 
his  followers  have  continued  them  :  thus 
ihey  have  been  introduced  among  most 
nations,  and  make  a  considerable  part  of 
nil  superstitious  religions. — Tlie  E^cyptian 
priests  had  their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  ablu- 
tions j  the  Grecians,  their  sprinklings;  the 
Romans,  their  lustrations  and  lavations  ;  the 
Jews,  their  washings  of  handa  and  feet,  be- 
side their  baptisms ;  the  ancient  Christians 
used  ablution  before  communion,  which 
the  Romish  church  still  retains  before  the 
mass,  sometimes  after ;  the  Syrians,  Copts, 
&c.,  have  their  solemn  washings  on  Good 
Friday ;  the  Turks,  their  greater  and  leas 
ablutions,  &c. 

Lustration,  among  the  Romans,  was  m 
Rolerao  ceremony  by  which  they  purified 
their  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  people,  after 
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rime  or  unpurity.  Luatrations  might 
'ormed  by  fire,  by  sulphur,  by  water, 
by  CUT:  the  last  was  applied  oy  ren- 
Ulatioa,  or  fanning  the  thing  to  be  purified. 
All  Mtt»  of  people,  slaves  excepted,  might 
parfbna  aome  kind  of  lustration.  When  a 
paaoo  died,  the  house  wsk  to  be  swept  in 
A  paltkular  manner ;  new  married  penong 
sprinkled  by  the  priest  with  water. 
^Bople  Mimetiraes,  by  way  of  ])unfication, 
arwnl  times  naked  through  the  streets. 
•carcelv  any  action  iierformed,  at 
inning  and  eoa  of  whicD  «ome  cere- 
rma  not  required  to  purify  themselves 
.ppeaae  the  cr od«. 

iSER  was  the  uncle  of  king  Saul,  and 
general  of  his  armr.  After  Saul's  death, 
oude  iMhbo^heth  king;  and  for  seven 
ipported  the  family  of  Saul,  in  oppo- 
''  1 ;  but  in  most  of  hi8okirmiHhe.<* 
loM.  \Miile  Ishboshcth's  and 
Dttin  ■.  ijii.ifis  lay  near  each  other,  hard  by 
Gtbeon,  Abner  challenged  Joab  to  select 
twelre  of  David's  warriors  to  fight  with  an 
■foal  number  uf  hix.  Joab  consented  :  the 
twenty-four  engaged ;  and  fell  together  on 
the  spot.  A  fierce  biittle  ensued,  in  which 
Ahovr  and  hi*  troop*  were  routed.  Abner 
hiwMttf  wftfl  hotly  pursued  by  A»ahel,  whom 
kt  killed  by  a  back-stroke  of  his  spear.  Still 
he  wmm  followed  by  Joab  and  Abishai,  till  he, 
ho  in  the  morning  imported  with  murder,  wa.s 
'  at  rren  to  entreat  that  Joab  woidd 
troops  from  the  effusion  of  blood, 
SSbo.  ti. 

Not  long  after,  Abner,  taking  it  highly 
■BM  for  Isnbosheth  to  charge  him  with  lewd 
kbrriour  toward  Riziiah,  Saul's  concubine, 
f— >d  tbat  he  would  quickly  transfer  the 
*bol*  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Da^'id. 
H*  liicrefore  commenced  a  correspondence 
Dnvid,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  at 
iQ.  Abner  had  just  left  the  feast  at 
Dn>id  had  entertained  him,  when  Joab, 
iafurmed  of  the  matter,  M-armly  remonstrated, 
■Htting  that  Abner  had  come  as  a  spy. 
On  kia  c»wn  authority  he  tient  a  mesiienger  to 
infiBB  Itiin  back,  to  have  some  further  com- 
aa^mion  nilh  the  king  ;  and  when  Abner 
W  cosne  into  Joab'-i  presence,  the  latter, 
pvtlj  frt>m  jealousy  leist  Abner  might  he- 
cane  hi*  Muperior,  and  partly  to  revenge  his 
kratbcr  Aaancl's  death,  mortally  Htabhed  him 
a  the  art  of  *a)iitation.  Dand,  to  show 
ksMr  ben''  '  ifxted  the  act,  honoured 

Akacr«  lid  funeral,  and  compo»ed 

til,  2  Sara.  iii. 
.^'  N.    This  term  was  use<! 

ngv  i  i.i  ill!.-  Ilebrews.who, belngshep- 
.  nre  «aid  to  have  b«en  an  abomination 
lOtboBr^'"  ■"'  because  they  sacrificed  the 
i  by  ihat  people,  as  ojcen, 
sill  ,.  .  ,  which  the  Lgyptians  es- 
unlawful.  This  word  is  also  applied 
in  tb«  mcTtd  writings  to  i<lolatry  and  idols, 
nat  9tij  becsusc  the  worship  ol  idols  is  in 
iladf  as  nbominahla  thing,  but  likewise  be- 
OBM  thm  ceremonies  of  idolaters  were  almost 
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always  of  an  infamous  and  licentious  nature. 
For  this  reason,  Chrj'sostom  artirms,  that 
every  idol,  and  every  image  of  a  man,  waa 
called  an  abomination  among  the  Jews.  The 
"  abomination  of  desolation,"  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Daniel,  x.  27,  xi.  31,  is  supposed  by 
some  interpreters  to  denote  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  which  Antioch us  Ejijpha- 
nes  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of 
Jenisalem.  The  second  of  the  paBsages  above 
cited  may  probably  refer  to  this  circum- 
stance, as  the  statue  of  Jujiiter  did,  in  fact, 
"  make  desolate,"  by  banisning  the  true  wor- 
flliip  of  God,  and  those  who  performed  it, 
from  the  temple.  But  the  former  passage, 
considered  in  its  whole  connexion,  bears  more 
immediate  reference  to  that  which  the  evan- 
gelists have  denominated  the  "  abomination 
of  desolation,"  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  16  ;  .Mark  xiii. 
14.  This,  without  doubt,  signifies  the  ensigns 
of  the  Roman  armies  under  the  command 
of  Titus,  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
The  images  of  their  gods  and  emperors  were 
delineated  on  these  ensigns  ;  and  the  ensigns 
themselves,  especially  the  eagles,  which  were 
carried  at  the  lieads  of  the  legions,  were  ob- 
jects of  worship  ;  and,  according  to  the  usual 
style  of  scripture,  they  were  therefore  an 
abomination.  Those  cnsignswere  placed  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  after  it  was  taken  and 
demolished  ;  and,  as  Josephus  informs  us, 
the  Romans  sacrificed  to  them  there.  The 
horror  with  which  the  Jews  regarded  them 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  account  which 
Josephus  gives  of  Pilate's  introducing  them 
into  the  city,  when  he  sent  his  army  from 
Cjesarea  into  winter  quarters  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  ViteUiua's  proposing  to  miu-ch  through 
Jiidea,  after  he  had  received  orders  from 
Tiberius  to  attack  Aretas,  king  of  Petra. 
The  people  supplicated  and  remonstrated, 
and  induced  Pilate  to  remove  the  army,  and 
Vitellius  to  march  his  troops  another  way. 
The  Jews  applied  the  above  passage  of  Daniel 
to  the  Romans,  as  we  are  informed  by  Jerome. 
The  learned  Mr.  Mede  concurs  in  the  same 
opinion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Obs.  on  Daniel 
ix,  sii.,  observes,  that  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  B.  t?.  132,  the  Riimans 
accomplished  the  prediction  of  Daniel  by 
building  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
where  the  temple  of  God  in  Jerusalem  had 
stood.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Jews,  under 
the  conduct  of  Barchochab,  rose  u])  in  arms 
against  the  Romans,  and  in  the  war  had  fifty 
cities  demolished,  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  of  their  best  towns  destroyed,  and  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  slain  by 
the  sword  ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  war,  B.  C. 
136,  they  were  banished  from  Judea  upon 
pain  of  (leath  -,  and  thenceforth  the  land  re- 
mained desolate  of  its  old  inhabitants.  <  )ther8 
again  have  applied  the  prediction  of  Daniel 
to  the  invasion  and  desolation  of  Christen- 
dom by  the  Mohammedans,  and  to  their 
conversion  of  the  churches  into  mosques. 
From  this  interpretation  they  infer,  that  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  will  prevail  in  the  east 
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cne  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
and  be  succeeded  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Jew*,  the  destruction  of  antichrist,  the  full 
conversiaii  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  church  of 
Chriiit,  and  the  commencement  of  the  millen- 
nium. 

In  g-eneral,  whatever  is  morally  or  cere- 
mouiaUy  impure,  or  leadii  to  ain,  is  desig- 
nated an  abomination  to  <jod.  Tluis  lymfi 
lips  are  said  to  be  an  abomiwitiun  to  the  Lord. 
Every  thing  in  doctrine  or  practice  which 
tended  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
is  also  in  scripture  called  abominable  ;  hence 
Babylon  is  repreHented,  Rev,  xvii.  4,  a.s  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  a  cup  "  full  of  abomina- 
tions." In  this  view,  to  "  work  abomina- 
tion," is  to  introduce  idolatry,  or  any  other 
great  corruption,  into  the  church  and  worship 
of  (lod,  1  Kings  xi.  7- 

ABR.\iM,  CDT3M,  a  high  father;  and 
ABR.\H AM  on in«./fl/AfT  (/a  jrrea*  muifi- 
tvilt.  the  son  of  Terah,  bom  at  LV,  a  city 
of  Chaldea,  A.M.  '2008,  TJie  account  of  this 
eminent  patriarch  occujiiea  bo  larj^e  a  part 
of  the  book  of  GencHis,  and  stands  «o  inti- 
mately connected  with  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations, — with  the  one  by  a 
political  and  religious,  and  with  the  other  by 
a  mystical,  relation, — that  his  history  de- 
mands iiarticular  notice.  Our  account  may 
be  divided  into  his  personal  kistoiy,  and  his 
typical,  and  mi/stic  character. 

I.  Abraham's  pehsonal  History. 

1.  Chaldea,  the  native  country  of  Abra- 
ham, was  inhabited  by  a  pa-storal  people,  who 
were  almost  irresistibly  invited  to  the  study 
of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
the  peculiar  Hercnityof  the  heavens  in  that 
climate,  and  their  nahit  of  spending  their 
nights  in  the  open  air  in  tending  their  flocks. 
The  first  rudiments  of  astronomy,  as  a  sci- 
ence, is  traced  to  this  region ;  and  here,  too, 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  iilolatry,  the 
worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  usually  called 
Tsabai.'iim,  first  began  to  prevail.  During  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yeju-s  which  elapsed 
between  the  deluge  antl  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, this  and  other  idolatrous  ,superstition3 
had  grejitly  corrinvted  the  human  race,  per- 
verted the  simple  forms  of  the  patriarchal 
religinn,  and  beclouded  the  import  of  its  typi- 
cal rites.  The  familv  of  Abraham  was  idol- 
atrous, for  his  "  fathers  served  other  gods 
beyond  the  Hood,"  that  is,  the  great  river 
Euphrates ;  but  whether  he  himself  was  in 
the  early  period  of  his  life  an  idolater,  we 
are  not  informed  by  Moses,  The  Arabian 
and  ilewish  legends  speak  of  his  early  idola- 
try, his  conversion  from  it,  and  of  his  zeal 
in  breaking  the  images  in  his  father's  house  ; 
but  these  are  Uttle  to  be  depended  upon. 
Before  his  call  he  was  certainly  a  worshipper 
of  the  true  God  ;  and  that  not  in  form  only, 
but  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  Whilst  .Abra- 
ham ^vas  still  sojourning  in  Ur,  "  the  God  of 
glory"  appeared  to  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
"  (Jet  thee  out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  go  into  the  land  which  I  shall 
10 


show  thee ; "  and  so  firm  was  his  faith  in  thv 
providence  and  care  of  God,  that  although  the 
place  of  his  future  abode  was  not  indicated, 
nor  any  information  given  of  the  nature  of 
the  countrj',  or  the  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, he  nevertheless  promntly  obeyed,  and 
"  went  out,  not  knowing  wtiiiner  he  went," 
Terah  his  father,  Nalior  his  brother,  and  iMt 
his  nephew,  the  son  of  llaran  his  deceased 
brother,  accompanied  him  ;  a  circumstance 
which  indicates  that  if  the  family  had  for- 
merly been  idolatrous,  it  had  now  received 
the  faith  of  Aliraham.  Tliey  first  migrated 
to  Haran,  or  Charran,  in  Mesopotamia,  a 
flat,  barren  region  westward  of  Ur;  and 
after  a  residence  there  of  a  few  years, 
during  which  Tenih  had  died,  Abraham  left 
Harmi  to  go  into  Palestine,  taking  with  him 
Sarah  his  wife,  who  had  no  child,  and  IjOt, 
with  his  paternal  property.  Nahor  appear* 
to  have  been  left  in  itaran.  To  this  second 
migration  he  was  incited  also  by  a  divine 
command,  accomiianied  by  the  promises  of  a 
numcrou-s  issue,  that  his  seed  should  become 
a  great  nation,  and,  above  all,  that  "in  him 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  shotdd  be  bless- 
ed;" in  other  words,  that  the  Messiah, known 
among  the  patriarchs  as  the  promised  "  seed 
of  the  woman,"  should  he  bom  in  his  line. 
Palestine  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Canaan- 
ites,  from  whom  it  was  called  Canaan.  Abra- 
ham, leading  his  tribe,  first  .settled  at  Sechcm, 
a  vidley  between  the  mountains  Ehal  and 
Gerizim,  where  God  appeared  to  him  and 
promised  to  give  him  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  where,  as  in  other  places  in  which  he  re- 
mained any  time,  he  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord,  He  then  removed  to  a  hilly  region 
on  the  north  of  .Jericho  ;  and,  as  the  pastures 
were  e.^hausted,  migrated  southward,  till  a 
famine  drove  him  into  Egypt,  probahly  the 
earhest,  certainly  the  most  Tiroelucljve,  com 
country  of  the  ancient  world. 

2.  Jiere  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
migrations  of  Abraham  and  his  sons  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  earth  was  gradually 
covered  with  people.  In  those  ages  some 
cities  had  been  buUt,  and  the  country  to 
some  extent  about  them  cultivated;  but 
wide  spaces  of  unoccupied  land  lay  between 
them.  A  part  of  society  following  there- 
fore the  pastoral  life,  led  forth  their  flocks, 
and,  in  large  family  tribes,  of  which  the 
parent  was  the  head,  unitinir  both  the  sove- 
reign power  ;md  the  priesthood  in  himself, 
and  with  a  train  of  servants  attached  to  the 
tribe  by  hereditary  ties,  pitched  their  camps 
wherever  a  fertile  and  unappropriated  district 
offered  them  pasture.  A  few  of  these  noma- 
dic tribes  a[)pcar  to  have  made  the  circuit  of 
the  same  region,  seldom  going  far  from  their 
native  seats;  which  would  probably  have 
been  the  case  with  Abraham,  had  he  not 
received  the  call  of  tiod  to  depart  to  a  dis- 
tant country.  Others,  more  bold,  followed 
the  track  of  rivers,  and  the  sweep  of  fertile 
valleys,  and  at  length  some  built  cities  and 
formed  settlements  in  thoae  distant  regionsg 
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ethfln,  either  from  attachment  to 
,  ihcir  feiuwi  iBOile  of  life,  or  from  necessity, 
.  in  their  pastoral  occupations,  and 
.  the  liupplies  Sifforded  for  their  flocks 
•till  expaiulinif  regions  of  the  fertile 
Wan  vaA  violence-*,  droughts,  fa> 
t.  uaA  the  constant  increaiie  of  popula- 
,  rontintted  to  impel  these  innumerable, 
Lat  fixat.  small  streams  of  men  into  parts 
more  reisote.  Those  who  settled  on 
ro»8t  beKin  to  use  that  element,  both 
Ipplring  themselves  with  a  new  species  of 
,  ana  as  a  medium  of  communication  hj 
with  other  countries  for  the  inter- 
of  snch  commodities  as  their  own 
I  ■flbrded  with  those  offered  by  mari- 
j  more  or  less  distant.  Tlius  were 
fonndations  of  commerce,  and  thus 
itimc  cities  were  gradually  rendered 
And  powerful.  Colonies  were  in 
itnuMportedfrom  them  by  means  of  their 
■li^.  aiid  settled  on  the  coasts  of  still  more 
diaUnt  and  fertile  countries.  Thus  the  mi- 
IpvUon*  of  the  three  primitive  families  pro- 
raeded  from  the  central  regions  of  Armenia, 
Meaoputaraia.  and  As<.yria ;  and  in  succes. 
1MB  ibry  established  numerous  communi- 
tiea. — the  Phemcianij,  Arabians,  Egyptians, 
£lkNipwn«.  and  Lybians  southward ;  — 
A*  neraians.  Indiana,  and  Chmese  eost- 
«ird;  —  the  Scythians,  Celts,  and  Tartars 
Mrilnrard; — and  the  Goths,  Greeks,  and 
l^tiaa  westward,  even  as  far  as  the  Pent- 
Tiaita  and  .Mexicans  of  South  America,  and 
tfc»lnflian'  of  North  America. 

,  knowing  the  dissolute  cha- 
^■yptians,  directed  Sarah  to  call 
lud  sister,  which  she  was,  although 
kf  aaoUwr  mother ;    fearing  that  if  they 
utew  hrr  to  be  his  wife,  they  would  not  only 
Kite  hrr.  but  kill  him.     This  circumstance 
the  riciuus    state  of   morals  and 
f»t  in  Egypt  at  this  early  period. 
I  At*  afiiiir  .Abraham  lia.^  been  blamed  for 
,  of  Caith  in  God  :  but  it  wa^-  perhaps  no 
•  than  an  act  of  common  prudence,  as 
tfca  aoaglio  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  was 
lied   by   any   means,   however   violent 
flawlMi.     Sarah,  upon  the  report  of  her 
waa   seized  and  taken  into  his  ha- 
a»d  God  sent  great  ))lague<<  u))on  his 
p,  wluch.  from  their  extraordinary  cha- 
hr  '    '    I  to  be  divine  judgments. 

Thia  led  i  .  and  on  discovering  that 

hi  wt»  dti^-.nu,ii  ^ijLither  nun's  wife  by  vio- 
kaoa,  be  ■cm  her  back ,  and  dismissed  Abra- 
^Hi  Udea  with  presents. 

4.  Aftrr  the  famine  Abraham  returned  to 
Cbbmd,  and  pitched  his  tents  between 
Bdhal  aad  Hai,  where  he  bad  previously 
waaud  aa  altar.  Here,  as  his  Bocks  and 
Wtd«,»nd  ihoseof  Lot.had  greatlvincreased, 
mi  atrilea  Itad  ari.'^en  between  tneir  herds- 
Mk  a«  to  pastnrage  and  water,  thev  peace- 
lUjr  acpanUd,  I.iOt  returning  to  the  plain 
tt  dw  Jardan,  which  before  the  destruction 
rf  Sedan  was  as  "  the  garden  of  God,"  and 
AhnlMa  to  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  after  re- 
II 
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ceiving  a  renewal  of  the  promise,  that  God 
would  give  him  the  whole  land  for  a  pomes- 
aion.  The  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot 
still  further  secured  the  unmingled  descent 
of  the  Abrdhamitic  family.  The  territories 
of  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
were  a  few  years  afterwards  invaded  bv  a 
confederacy  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  feu- 
phrates  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
Lot  and  his  family  were  taken  prisoners. 
litis  intelligence  being  brought  to  Abraham, 
he  coUectea  the  men  of  his  tribe,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  and  falling  iipcni  the 
kings  by  night,  near  the  fountains  of  Jericho, 
he  defeated  them,  retook  the  spoil,  and 
recovered  Lot.  On  his  return,  passing 
near  Salem,  supposed  to  be  the  city  after- 
wards called  Jerusalem,  he  was  blessed 
by  its  king  Melchizedec,  who  was  priest  of 
the  most  high  (Jod  ;  so  that  the  knowledge 
and  worNhip  of  .lehovah  bad  not  quite  de- 
parted at  that  time  from  the  Canaanitish 
nations.  To  him  Abraham  gave  a  tithe  of 
the  spoil.  The  rest  he  generously  restored 
to  the  king  of  Sodom,  refusing,  in  a  noble 
spirit  of  independence,  to  retain  so  much  as 
a  "  shoe  latchet,"  except  the  portion  which, 
by  usage  of  war,  fell  to  the  young  native 
sheiks,  Anor,  Eschal,  and  Mature,  who  had 
joined  him  in  the  expedition. 

5.  After  this  he  had  another  encouraging 
vision  of  (^Jod,  Gen.  xv.  I  ;  and  to  bin  com- 
plaint that  he  was  stiO  childless,  and  that  his 
name  and  property  would  descend  to  the 
stranger  Eliezer,  wno  held  the  next  rank  in 
his  tribe,  the  promise  was  given,  that  he  him- 
self should  huve  a  son,  and  that  his  seed 
should  be  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
And  it  is  emphatically  added,  "  He  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness."  He  was  then  fully  assured, 
that  he  stood  before  God,  a  jiaruoDed  and 
accepted  man,  "  whose  iniquities  were  for- 
given," and  to  whom  "  the  Lord  did  not  im- 
pute sin."  Still  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  a  son  was  delayed  ;  and  Sarah,  perhaps 
despairing  that  it  would  be  accomplisn- 
ed  in  her  person,  and  the  revelation  which 
had  been  made  merely  stating  that  this  son 
should  be  the  fruit  of  Abraham's  body,  with- 
out any  reference  to  her,  she  gave  to  him, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  one 
of  her  handmaids,  an  Egyptian,  to  be  his 
secondary  wife,  who  brought  forth  Ish- 
mael.  Children  born  in  this  manner  had 
the  privileges  of  legitimacy ;  but  fourteen 
years  afterward,  when  Abraham  was  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  Sarah  ninety,  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him  again,  estabUshed  hia  cove- 
nant with  him  and  with  his  seed,  changed 
his  name  to  Abraham,  "  the  father  of  many 
nations,"  promised  that  Sarah  herself  should 
bring  forth  the  son  to  whom  the  preceding 
promises  had  referred ;  instituted  circumci- 
sion aa  the  sign  of  the  covenant ;  and  changed 
the  name  of  his  wife  from  Sarai,  my  princeu, 
to  Sarah,  the  princess,  that  is,  of  many  people 
to  descend  from  her. 
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A  few  miacellaneouH    remarks  are  sug- 

fested  by  some  of  the  circumstances  of  Abra- 
am'a  hislory ; — 

1 .  The  ancient  method  of  ratifying  a  cove- 
nant by  sacrifice  is  illustrated  in  the  account 
given  in  (Jen.  xv.  9,  10.  The  beasts  were 
slain  and  divided  in  the  midst,  and  the  per- 
sons covenanting  iiassed  between  the  parts. 
Hence,  after  Abraham  had  performed  this 
part  of  the  ceremony,  the  symbol  of  the 
Almighty's  presence,  "  a  smoking  furnace. 
and  a  bummg  lamp,  iios^ed  between  the 
pieces,"  verse  18,  ana  so  both  parties  ratified 
the  covenant. 

2.  As  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  which  she  re- 
tained so  long  as  quite  to  conceal  her  real 
age  from  observers,  attracted  so  much  notice 
as  to  lead  to  her  forcible  seiiure,  once  by 
Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and  again  by  Abimeleca 
in  Palestine,  it  may  appear  stmnge,  that,  aa 
in  the  East  women  are  generally  kept  in  se- 
clusion, and  seldom  appear  without  veils, 
ahe  exposed  herself  to  obaervation.  But  to 
this  day  the  Arab  women  do  not  wear  veils 
at  home  in  their  tents ;  and  Sarah's  counte- 
nance might  have  been  seen  in  the  tent  by 
Bome  of  Ine  officers  of  Pharaoh  and  Abime- 
lech,  who  reported  her  beauty  to  their 
masters. 

3.  The  intentional  offering  up  of  Isaac 
is  not  to  be  supposed  as  viewed  by  Abra- 
ham as  an  act  sanctioned  by  the  pagan  jirac- 
tice  of  human  sacrifice.  'Ine  immolation  of 
hunian  victims,  particularly  of  that  which 
was  most  precious,  the  favourite,  the  first- 
born child,  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
usage  among  many  early  nations,  more  espe- 
cially the  Inbes  by  which  .\braham  was  sur- 
rounded. It  WHS  thedistinguishing  rite  among 
the  worshippers  of  Moloch ;  at  a  later  period 
of  the  Jewish  history,  it  was  practised  by 
a  king  of  .Vfoah  ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  de- 
rived by  tlie  Carthaginians  from  their  Phe- 
nician  ancestors  on  the  shores  of  Syria. 
Wlierc  it  was  an  ordinary  tisage,  as  in  the 
worship  of  Moloch,  it  was  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  the  religion,  and  of  its 
deity.  It  wa-s  the  last  act  of  a  dark  and 
sangxiinarj'  superstition,  which  rose  by  regu- 
lar gradation  to  this  complete  triumph  over 
human  nature.  The  god,  who  was  propiti- 
ated by  these  offerings,  had  hccn  satiated 
with  more  cheap  and  \ndgar  victims ;  he  had 
been  glutted  to  the  full  with  human  suffer- 
ing and  with  human  blood.  In  general  it 
was  the  final  mark  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  mind  to  an  inhuman  and  domineer- 
ing priesthood.  But  the  .Mosaic  religion 
held  human  siicrilices  in  abhorrence  ;  and  the 
God  of  tlie  Abrahamitic  family,  unifonniy 
beneficent,  had  imposed  no  iluties  which  en- 
tailed human  sti/fering,  had  demanded  no 
offering!)  which  were  repugnant  to  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature.  Hie  command  to 
offer  Isaac  as  "a  burnt-offering,"  was  for 
these  reasons  a  trial  the  more  severe  to 
Abraham's  faith.  He  must  therefore  have 
been  fully  assured  of  the  divine  command ; 
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and  lie  left  the  mystery  to  be  explained  by 
God  himself.  His  was  a  simple  act  of  un- 
hesitating obedience  to  the  command  of  God; 
the  last  proof  of  perfect  reliance  on  the  cer- 
tain accomplishment  of  the  divine  promises. 
Isaac,  so  miraculously  bestowed,  could  be  aa 
miraculously  reatoreu ;  Abraham,  such  is  the 
comment  of  the  Christian  Apostle,  "  be- 
lieved that  God  could  even  raise  him  up 
from  the  dead." 

4.  Tlie  wide  and  deep  impression  made  by 
the  character  of  Abraham  ujjon  the  ancient 
world  is  proved  by  the  reverence  which  peo- 
ple of  almost  all  nations  and  countries  nave 
paid  to  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
events  of  his  lifi- have  been  inter\vovenin  their 
mythology,  and  their  religious  traditions. 
Jews,  Magians,  Sabians,  Indians,  and  Ma- 
hometans have  claimed  him  a.s  the  great 
patriarch  and  founder  of  their  several  sects  j 
and  his  history  has  been  embellished  with  ft 
variety  of  fictions.  One:  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  these  is  the  following,  hut  it  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  educated 
in  idolatry :  "As  Abraham  was  walking 
by  night  from  the  crotto  where  he  was 
bom,  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  gazed  on 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  among  them  on 
the  bcautiftd  planet  Venus.  '  Behold,'  said 
he  within  himself,  '  the  God  and  Lord  of  the 
Universe  ! '  but  the  star  set  and  disappeared, 
and  Abraham  felt  that  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse could  not  thus  he  liable  to  change. 
Shortly  after,  he  beheld  the  moon  at  the  full : 
'  Lo,'  he  cried,  '  the  Divine  Creator,  the 
manifest  Deity  ! '  but  the  moon  sank  below 
the  horizon,  and  Abraham  made  the  same 
reflection  as  at  the  setting  of  the  evening 
star.  All  the  rest  of  the  night  be  passed  in 
profound  rumination ;  at  sunrise  he  stood 
before  the  gales  of  Babylon,  and  saw  the 
whole  people  prostrate  in  adoration.  *  Won- 
drous orb,'  he  exclaimed,  *  thou  surely  art 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  nature  !  but 
thou,  loo,  ha.stest  like  the  rest  to  thy  setting  ! 
— neither  then  art  thou  my  Creator,  my  Lord, 
or  my  God  ! '" 

ABRAIIAMITE.S,  reported  heretical  sects 
of  the  eighth  and  nintn  centiirici!,  charged 
with  the  I'aulician  errors,  and  some  of  them 
with  idolatry.  For  these  charges  we  have, 
however,  only  the  word  of  their  persecutors. 
Also  the  name  of  a  sect  in  Bohemia,  as  late 
as  1782,  who  profes.sed  the  religion  of  Abra- 
ham before  his  circumcision,  and  admitted 
DO  scriptures  but  the  decalogue  and  the 
Lord's  prayer.  As  these  were  jiersecuted, 
they  too  were  probably  misrepresented,  and 
especially  as  their  conductis  allowed  to  have 
been  good,  even  by  their  enemies. 

ABSALOM,  the  son  of  David  by  Maachah, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Geshur ;  distinguish- 
ed for  his  fine  person,  his  vices,  and  his  un- 
natund  rebellion,  (.tf  his  open  revolt,  hia 
conduct  in  Jerusalem,  his  pursuit  of  the  king 
his  father,  his  defeat  and  death,  see  2  Sam. 
xvi — xviii.  at  large, 

ABSOLUTION,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
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in  which  the  priests  aMume 
rof  forgiving  iins.  'liieriteof  abso- 
f  Jitioo  in  the  church  u(  Eng^laad  is  acknow- 
t«  be  declarative  only — '*  Almighty 
t^tb  f^iven  power  and  commandment  to 

*   ■  ters  to  declare  and  pronounce  to 

HB~pMiple,  being  penitent,  the  absolution 
l.^id  wmWinn  of  their  sins :  He  pardoneth." 
fcc.   T      '  iv it  i« innocent;  and  although 

tuf  ,  .ristxin  has  a  ri^ht  to  declare 

ttad  ixuuwiiiiLe  the  same  doctrine  to  hia 
pMHUOOr.  the  official  ])ublicaliun  of  the 
I  of  the  gospel  is  the  public  duty  of  its 
ler^  in  the  congregation,  since  t^iey  are 
■  ambassadors." 
AB>TINKNCE,  forbearance  of  anything. 
It  b  gmcrmlly  used  with  reference  to  forbear- 
t  from  food  tmder  a  religious  motive. 
'  1^  Jrwi«h  law  ordained  that  the  priests 
AmH  abatain  from  the  use  of  wine  during 
tW  vbole  time  of  their  being  employed  in 
Aa  atrric*  of  the  temple,  Le\-it.  x.  9-  The 
■■M  ahftincoce  was  enjoined  upon  the 
Nmrite*.  during  the  time  of  their  Naxarite- 
■lip,  or  BCparation,  Num.  vi.  3.  The  Jews 
cotflcnanded  to  abstain  from  several 
ofwumalc.  ^e  Animal. 
TIk  iaX  of  all  aorts  of  animals  that  were 
■ditccd  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  Levit. 
iL  17  t  TJi.  23  :  and  the  blood  of  every  ani- 
■d,  ia  general,  wa.';  prohibited  under  pain 
(fdaitK.  Indeed  blood  was  forbidden  by 
tbc  CreMor,  from  the  time  of  the  grant  of 
the  iMh  of  beasts  to  man  for  food ;  this 
rontinned  under  the  .leivish 
If,  Utd  transmitted  to  the  (.'hristian 
chv^  \>J  a.po'itolic  authority,  Acts  xv. 
M.  39.  (See  Aood.)  The  Jews  aUo  ab.4tained 
bmm  Uw  nney*  which  i$  upon  the  hollow  of 
d«  llugh,  <>en.  x.«xii.  25;  becau4e  of  the 
dMildM  of  the  sinew  of  Jacob's  thigh  when 
lilidil  liji  the  angel,  as  though  by  that 
ife  pnt  had  been  made  sacred. 

Aiamig  tlia  primitive  Christians,  some  de- 
■■d  tbcMMeltre*  the  use  of  such  meats  as 
9  preluliited  bv  the  law ;  others  treated 
I  aMtincnre  untti  contempt.  St.  Paul  baa 
I  decision  on  these  ouestions  in  his 
■iiCics,  1  Cor.  viii.  7 — 10;  Rom.  siv.  1 — 3. 
Ab  cvoncil  of  JeniMlem,  which  was  held 
W  tha  SpOvUe*,  enjoined  the  Christian  con- 
to  abstain  from  meat*  strangled,  from 
&tjiit  fornication,  and  from  idolatry, 
Acta  rr.  ao. 

The  •pirit'na]  monarchy  of  the  western 
•<hU  kotroduced  another  sort  of  abstinence 
aUdk  nay  be  termed  riiual,  and  which  con- 
ifati  in  abstaining  from  particular  meats  at 
OKtiin  tiiBM  and  Masons,  the  mien  of  which 
■•  nIM  rogations.  The  ancient  Lent  was 
•Inmd  onlr  a  few  days  before  Hasier.  In 
iIh  esunR  uf  the  third  century,  it  e.xtended 
il  Roaa  to  three  weeks ;  and  before  the 
af  the  succeeding  age,  it  was  pro- 
ta  dx  weeks,  ana  began  to  be  called 
^aaiiMainna,  or  the  forty  days'  fast. 

ABiaS.  or  &kkp,  iBvaaos,  wUhoat  bottom. 
IWdMM;  the  deepest  parta  of  the  sea ;  and, 
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in  the  New  Testament,  the  place  of  the  dead, 
Rom.  X.  7;  a  deep  place  of  punishment. 
The  devils  besought  Jesus  that  he  would 
not  send  them  into  the  abyss,  a  place  thejr 
endenily  dreaded,  Luke  \'iii.  31  ;  where  it 
seems  to  mean  that  part  of  Hades  in  which 
wicked  spirits  are  in  torment.     See  Hf.ll. 

Ill  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  of  the  generality  of  eastern  people  at  this 
day,  the  abyss,  the  sea,  or  waters,  encom- 
passed the  whole  earth.  Thi<  was  siippo.sed 
to  float  upon  the  aby.-?s,  of  which  it  covered 
a  small  part.  Acconling  to  the  same  notion, 
the  eartn  was  founded  on  the  waters,  or  at 
least  its  foundations  were  on  the  abyss  be- 
neath. Psalm  xxiv.  2 ;  cxxxvi.  6.  Under  these 
waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  abyss,  they 
represented  the  wicked  as  groaning,  and 
ButFering  the  punishment  of  their  sin.  The 
Rephaim  were  confined  there,  those  old  giants, 
who,  M-hilst  living,  caused  surrounding  na- 
tions to  tremble,  Prov.  ix.  18;  xxi.  16,  &c. 
Lastly,  in  these  diirk  dungeons  the  kings 
of  Tyre,  Babylon,  and  Egyi)t  are  described 
by  the  prophets  as  siiflering  the  punishment 
of  their  pride  and  cruelty,  Isaiah  xxvi.  14 ; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  10,  &c. 

These  depths  are  figuratively  represented 
as  the  abodes  of  evil  8])irits,  and  powers  op- 
posed to  Ood  :  "  I  saw,"  says  St.  John,  "  a 
star  fail  from  heaven  unto  the  earth,  and  to 
him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  there 
arose  a  smoke  out  of  it,  as  the  smoke  of  a 
great  furnace ;  and  the  sun  and  the  air  were 
darkened  by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit. 
And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts 
upon  the  earth.  And  they  had  a  king  over 
them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the  bottomless 
pit,"  Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  II.  In  imother  place, 
the  beast  is  represented  as  ascending  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  waging  war  against 
the  two  witnesses  of  God,  Rev.  xi.  7.  Lastly, 
St.  John  says,  "  I  saw  an  angel  come  down 
from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.  And 
he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  deril,  and  Satan,  and  bound 
him  a  tboviHand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the 
bottomless  pit.  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a 
seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the 
nations  no  more  till  the  thousand  years 
should  he  fidfilled :  and  after  that  he  must 
be  loosed  a  little  season,"  Rev.  xx.  1 — 3. 

ABYSSINIAN  Church,  a  branch  of  the 
Coptic  church,  in  Upper  Ethio])ia.  The 
Abyssinians,  by  the  most  authentic  accounts, 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  fsitli  about 
the  year  330 ;  when  Fmmentiu.'*,  being  pro- 
videntially raised  to  a  high  office,  under  iha 
patronage  of  the  rjneen  of  Etliio]iia,  and  or- 
dained bishop  of  that  country  by  Athanasius, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  established  ('hristi- 
anity,  built  churches,  and  ordained  a  regular 
clergy  to  oflficiatc  in  them.  The  Abyssin- 
ian Christians  themselves,  indeed,  claim  a 
much  higher  antiquity,  having  a  tradition, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was    Orat  iiv> 
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twxlnced  among  them  hy  queen  Candace, 
Acts  viii.  27;  or  even  preached  there  by  the 
apoBtlcH  Matthew  and  Bartholomew  ;  but  the 
former  is  8upi)orteil  by  no  cullnteral  ei'id- 
ence,  and  the  latter  is  in  o])]iositiaii  to  high 
BUtbonty.  iSomc  of  them  clatin  relation  to 
the  Israelites,  through  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
BO  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

The  Abyssinian  Christians  have  always  re- 
ceived their  abuna,  or  patriarch,  from  Alex- 
andria, whence  they  sprang,  and  consequently 
their  creed  is  Monojihysite,  or  Eutychian; 
maintaining  one  nature  only  in  the  jierson  of 
Christ,  namely,  the  divine,  in  which  they 
considered  all  the  properties,  of  the  human- 
ity to  be  absorbea ;  in  opposition  to  the 
Nestorians. 

On  the  power  of  the  Saracens  prevailing 
in  the  East,  all  communication  being  nearly 
cut  off  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches,  the  Abyssinian  church  remained 
unknown  in  Europe  till  nearly  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  centurj',  when  John  II.  of  Por- 
tugal, accidentally  hearing  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  churcn,  sent  to  make  inquiry. 
This  led  to  a  correspondence  between  the 
Abyssinians  and  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and 
Bermudes,  a  Porttiguese,  was  consecrated  by 
the  ])ope  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Abyssinians  were  required  to  receive  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  return  for  some 
military  assistance  aJforded  to  the  emperor. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  emperor  sent 
for  a  new  patriarch  from  Ale.tHndria,  impri- 
soned Bermudes,  and  declared  the  pope  an 
heretic. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Jesuits  attempted  a  mission  to  Abyssinia, 
in  the  hope  of  reducing  it  to  the  pope's  autho- 
rity ;  but  without  success.  In  13S8  a  second 
mission  was  attempted,  and  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  introduce  a  system  of  persecution, 
which  cost  many  lives,  and  caused  many 
troubles  to  the  empire.  In  the  following 
century,  however,  the  Jesuits  were  all  ex- 
pelled, Abyssinia  relumed  to  its  ancient  faith, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  church 
of  Abyssinia,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  all 
Europeans  were  interdicted ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  one  dared  to  attempt  an  en- 
trance until  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bruce,  by 
the  report  of  his  medical  skill,  contrived  to 
introduce  himself  to  the  court,  where  he 
even  obtained  military  promotion ;  and  was 
in  such  repute,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  obtained  leave  to  retiun  to  England 

Encouraged,  jierhaps,  by  this  circum- 
stance, the  .Moravian  nrethren  attempted  a 
mission  to  this  country,  liut  in  vain.  TTiey 
were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Grand  Cairo, 
from  whence,  by  leave  of  the  patriarch,  they 
visited  the  Copts  at  Behnisser.  and  formed 
a  small  society;  but  in  17H3,  they  were 
driven  thence,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
Europe.  More  recently,  however,  the  late 
king  of  Abyssinia  (Itsa  Takley  Gorges)  ad- 
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dressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  .Salt,  the  British  con- 
sul in  Egypt,  and  requested  copies  of  somft 
parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ■ 
Copies  of  the  Psalms,  in  Ethiojvic,  aa  printed  fl 
by  the   British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
were  also  sent  to  him. 

ACADE.MICS,  a  name  given  to  such  phi- 
losophers as  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Plato. 
They  were  so  called  from  the  Acadrmia,  a 
grove  near  Athens,  where  they  frequently  in- 
dulged their  contemplations.  Academia  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  one  Academus, 
a  god  or  hero  so  called.    I'hus  Horace, — 

Alque  inter  tylvas  Aeademi  gtuerere  cerum. 

The  academics  are  divided  into  those  of  the 
first  academy,  who  taught  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  in  their  original  piuity ;  those  of  the 
second  or  middle  academy,  who  differed 
materially  from  the  first,  and  inclined  to 
scepticism ;  and  those  of  the  new  aca- 
demy. The  middle  school  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  neither  our  senses, 
nor  our  reason,  are  to  I>e  trusted ;  but  that 
in  common  affairs  we  are  to  conform  to  re- 
cei\ed opinions.  The  new  academy  main- 
tained that  we  have  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing truth,  and  that  the  most  evident  ajipear- 
ances  may  lead  us  into  error  ;  they  granted 
the  wise  man  opinion,  but  denied  him  cer- 
tainty. They  held,  however,  that  it  was  best 
to  follow  the  greatest  probability,  whicli  wa« 
surticieut  for  all  the  useful  purposes  of  life, 
and  laid  dorni  rules  for  the  attainment  of 
felicity.  The  difference  betwi.xt  the  middle 
academy  and  the  new  seems  to  have  been  this, 
that  though  they  agreerl  in  the  imbecility  of 
human  nature,  yet  the  first  denied  that  pro- 
babiliticH  were  of  any  use  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  ;  and  the  latter  held  them  to  be  of 
service  in  such  a  design  :  the  fonner  recom- 
mended a  conformity  with  received  opinions, 
and  the  latter  allowed  men  an  opinion  of 
their  own.  In  the  first  academy,  Spcusippu« 
filled  the  chair;  in  the  second,  Arccsilaus; 
and  in  the  new  or  third  academy,  Cameades. 

ACCAD,  one  of  the  four  cities  built  by 
Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire- 
(See  Nimrod.)  "  And  the  beginning  of  hiaS 
kingdom  wa.s  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accnd^l 
and  <'alneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  Gen.  z. 
10.  Thus  it  appears  that  Accad  was  con- 
temporary with  Babylon,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  four  great  cities  of  the  world. 

It  would  scarcely  be  expected  that  any 
thing  should  now  remain  to  guide  us  in  onr 
search  for  this  ancient  city,  seeing  that  Ba- 
bylon itself,  with  which  it  was  coe\-al,  is 
reduced  to  heaps;  and  that  it  is  not  men- 
tioned under  its  ancient  name  by  any  profane 
author.  But  the  discoveries  of  modem 
travellers  may  be  brought  to  aid  ua  in  our 
inquiry.  At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  the  modern  town  of  Bagdad,  is  found 
a  mound,  surmiunted  by  a  tower-shaped 
ruin,  called  by  the  AnibsTell  Nimrood,  and 
by  the  Turks  Ncmrood  Tepasse;  both  term* 
implying  the  iltllof  Nimrod.    Thisgigantiq 
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nae«  in  an   irrei^ilarly  pyramidal   or 
tnrrrti-'l  «hnpi'.  acconling  lo   the  new  in 
.  ii.iitu!  Iiiini9rt'il4jiil  iwenty-five 
I  cd  and  thirty  feel  above  the 
1  elevation  on  which  it  stands. 
ruT.    at  the  liiittnm,  is   three 
.  iv. .     'llic  mound  ivhich  coiiHtituteK 
foundation  is  composed  of  a  collection  of 
nibbtoh.  formed  from  the  decay  of  the  super- 
■Inurture  ;  and  conKists  of  sandy  earth,  frag- 
neat*  of  burnt  hrick,  pottery,  and  hard  clay, 
partially   vitrified.      In  the  remains  of  the 
tomrr,  the  different  layers  of  sun-dried  brick, 
■ei  whieh  it  in  eompa«ed,  may  be  traced  with 
glCBt   precision.      These   brickji,    cemented 
UK«tlier  by  itlime.  and  divided  into  courses 
ti>7in^  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height, 
0K  M!|MirBtrd  from  one  another  by  a  stratum 
ai  ceea«,  .timilar  to  thosic  now  urowin^  in  the 
■ar»^ ''-  of  the  plain,  and  in  a  wonder- 
ful ■  rfsen-ation.     The  resemblance 

at  tL :     of  huilding  to  that  in  some  of 

ihc  •trurture«  at  Babylon,  cannot  eHca])e  ob- 

MfTation  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 

k  ta  be  the  workmansnip  of  the  same  archi- 

ttttM.    The  Kolidity  and  the  loftiness  of  this 

fit,  unfavhioned  to  any  other  jmrpose,  be- 

lynk  it  to  be  one  of  thu«e  enormous  pyra- 

■Ual  towrn  which  were  consecrated  to  the 

Sbliiui  womhip  (  which,  an  e«tiential  to  their 

idfcpow*    rites,    were    probably   erected    in 

■I  the  curly  citie<)  of  the   ( 'uthiteg ;   and. 

Ike  ihri'  ••-..li.i.  jie  at  Babylon,   ans^vered 

ik  dou'  "'  of  altan  and  observa- 

^^JMir*  was  the   Kite  of  one  of 

^^^^Bb<  1 1  wa<i  not  Babylon  ;  it  was 

^^^R  I  ■       not  Clinch.     It  might  be 

^Vdm  much  to  Mty  that   therefore  it  must  be 

jK  Aeead ;  but  the  inference  is  at  least  warrant- 

1^  lU* ;  which  is  further  strcnjfthencd  bv  the 

mp  of  the  jilace,  Akarkoiitf;  which  ()ears 

t  £i«at«r  aifinity  to  that  of  Accad  than  many 

■Oct*  which  are  forced  into  the  sup|iort  of 

■BMgiiaphiral  spenilations,    e«peciBlly  when 

m  ift  ncaUrrtea  that  the  Syrian  name  of  the 

ney  -•■-    ^•'■nr. 

.'i '  ;  ee  admLs$ion,  open  entrance. 

•itti    _  'i  God  i»  by  Jeaus  Chri-it,  the 

•ay,  tbp  truth,  and  the  life,  Rom.  v.  2  ;  Eph. 

tt^lS.     I.'nder  the  law,  the  high  priest  alone 

t  kcceia  into  the  holiest  of  all ;  but  whey 

Ivnl  of  the  temple  waH  rent  in  twain,  at 

>  dnth  of  Christ,  it  was  declared  that  a 

WW  mad  Uvimr  way  of  acces»  was  laid  open 

tW^Ktfh   :'  '    'hat    Is    to  Kay,  his  Heijh. 

Bf  hi*  •)  the  middle  wall  of  par- 

(■ioB  Wk>   in 

lie  hwlbiHl 

Man.  tbr  ( 


and  Jew  and  <ien- 
lo  Jiod  ;  whereas, 
no  nearer  access  in 


le-womhip  than  to  the  pate  of  the 
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Turk*. 
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the  Hnvinf;  jfrace  and 

I  <pel  are  e(:|ually  be- 

'Tx  of  all  nations. 

ids  cAllrd  Piolemais,  and 

\nibH,  and  Acre  by  the 

'■'  the  trilx:  of  Asher, 

ty  waf-  planted  here 

;iii(i  tierc  St.  i'aul  visited 


the  saints  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  Acta  nti. 
7.  It  is  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  thirty  milei 
south  of  T>Te,  and,  in  the  first  partition  of  the 
Holy  I.An(l,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher; 
but  thiti  was  one  of  the  places  out  uf  which 
the  Israelites  could  not  drive  the  primitive 
inhabitants.  In  succeeding  times  it  was  en- 
larjfed  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  to  whose  lot  it 
fell,  and  who  named  it  after  himself,  Ptole> 
maia. 

This  city,  now  called  Acre,  which,  from 
the  convenience  of  its  port,  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  on  the  Syrian  coast,  was, 
during  almost  two  centurie.«,  the  jirincipal 
theatre  of  the  holy  wars,  and  the  frequent 
scene  of  the  perfidies  and  treacheries  oi  the 
crusaders. 

Amongst  itn  antiquities.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke 
describes  the  remains  of  a  very  considerable 
edifice,  e.xhibiting  a  conspicuous  appearance 
among  the  buililings  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city.  *'  In  this  structure  the  style  of  the 
architecture  is  of  the  kind  we  call  Gothic. 
Perhaps  it  has  on  that  account  home  among 
our  countrymen  the  appellation  of  '  King 
Richard's  Pal.ice,*  although,  in  the  ()eriod  to 
which  the  tradition  refers,  the  iiinglish  were 
hardly  capable  of  erecting  palaces,  or  any 
other  buildings  of  equal  magnificence.  Two 
lofty  arches,  and  part  of  the  cornice,  are  all 
that  now  remain  to  attest  the  former  great- 
ness of  the  superslrut-'tiire.  The  cornice, 
ornamented  with  enormous  stone  busts,  ex- 
hibiting a  series  of  hideous  diNlorted  counte- 
nances, whose  features  are  in  no  instances 
alike,  may  either  have  served  as  allusions  to 
the  decapitation  of  St.  John,  or  were  intended 
for  a  representation  of  the  heads  of  Sara- 
cens suspended  as  trojihies  upon  the  walls." 
Maundrell  and  Pococke  consider  this  budd- 
ing to  have  been  the  church  of  St.  Andrew; 
but  Dr.  E.  D.  ( "larke  thinks  it  was  that  of  St. 
John,  erected  by  the  Knights  of  Jenisalem, 
whence  the  city  changed  its  name  of  Ptolc- 
mais  for  th.al  of  St.  John  d'Acre.  He  also 
considers  the  style  of  architecture  to  be  in 
some  detfree  the  original  of  our  ornamented 
(Jothic,  before  its  translation  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  Italy,  France,  and  England. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  who  ^^sited  Acre  in 
1816,  says,  "  Of  the  Canaanitish  Accho  it 
would  be  thought  idle  perhaps  to  seek  for 
remains;  yet  some  presented  themselves  to 
my  observation  so  peculiar  in  fonn  and  ma- 
terials, and  of  such  high  antiquity,  as  lo 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of  their  being 
the  fragments  of  buildings  constructed  in  the 
earliest  ages. 

*'{)f  the  splendour  of  Ptolemais,  no  per- 
fect monument  remains;  but  tliroughout  the 
town  are  seen  shafts  of  red  and  grey  granite, 
and  marble  pillars.  The  Saracenic  remains 
are  only  to  be  partially  traced  in  the  inner 
walls  of  the  town ;  which  have  themselves 
been  so  broken  down  and  repaired,  as  to 
leave  little  visible  of  the  original  work  ;  and 
all  the  mosques,  fountains,  bazaars,  and 
other  public  riuildings,  are  in  a  style  rather 
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one  thousand  two  hundred  and  aixty  years, 
and  be  succeeded  by  the  restorntitm  of  the 
tFew»,  the  destniction  of  antichri(»t,  tlic  full 
conversion  of  Ihe  Oentiles  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  aud  the  connnencement  of  the  millen- 
nium. 

In  general,  whatever  is  morally  or  cere- 
monially Lm]iure,  or  leads  U>  sin,  is  deaig- 
nated  an  ahumiimtion  to  God.  Tluia  lyinjf 
lips  arc  said  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 
Every  thing  in  doctrine  or  practice  which 
tended  lo  corrupt  the  Kimplicity  of  the  gospel 
is  also  in  scripture  called  abominable  ;  hence 
Babylon  is  rc[iregented.  Rev.  xvii.  4,  aa  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  a  cup  "  full  of  abomitia- 
tions,"  In  this  view,  to  "  work  abomina- 
tion," is  to  introduce  idolatry,  or  any  other 
great  corru|)lion,  into  the  church  and  worship 
of  (lod,  1  Kinjis  xi,  7- 

ABll.\I\l,  C3i::h,  a  high  fathers  and 
ABRA  H  AM  t3  n  1 3  W,  father  of  a  great  multi- 
twtr,  the  son  of  Terah,  horn  at  Ur,  a  city 
of  Chaldea,  A.M.  2008.  The  account  of  this 
eminent  patriarch  occujiies  so  large  a  part 
of  the  hook  of  Genesis,  and  stands  so  inti- 
mately  connected  with  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dis|icn.«ation9, — with  the  one  by  a 
political  and  religious,  and  with  the  other  by 
a  mystical,  relation, — that  his  history  de- 
mands ijarlicular  notice.  Uur  account  may 
be  divided  into  his  personal  history,  and  his 
typical,  and  mystic  character. 

I.  Abraham's  personal.  History. 

1.  Chaldea,  the  native  country  of  Abra- 
hajn,  was  inhal>ited  by  a  pa.storal  people,  who 
Were  alino<it  irresistibly  invited  to  the  study 
of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  budies,  by 
the  peculiar  serenity  of  the  heaveii.s  in  that 
climate,  and  thctr  liabit  of  spending  their 
nights  in  the  open  air  in  tending  their  flocks. 
The  first  rudiments  of  aslronomj',  o-h  a  sci- 
ence, is  traced  to  this  region;  and  here,  too, 
one  of  the  earbest  forms  of  idolatry,  the 
worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  usually  called 
TsabaiBm,  iirst  began  to  prevail.  During  the 
three  hun<lred  and  fifty  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, this  and  uther  idolatrous  siiperstilioiis 
had  greatly  corrupted  the  human  race,  per- 
verted the  .simple  forms  of  the  patriarchal 
religion,  tmd  beclouded  the  imjiort  of  its  typi- 
cal rites.  The  family  of  Abraham  was  idol- 
atrous, for  bis  "  fathers  served  other  gods 
beyond  the  flood,"  that  is,  the  great  river 
Euphrates ;  but  whether  he  himself  was  in 
the  early  jieriixl  of  his  life  an  idolater,  wc 
are  not  informed  by  Moses.  The  Arabian 
and  Jewish  legends  speak  of  his  earlv  idola- 
try, his  conversion  from  it,  ano  of  his  zeal 
in  breaking  the  images  in  his  father's  house  ; 
but  these  are  little  to  be  dci)endal  upon. 
Befjire  his  call  he  was  certainly  a  worshipper 
of  the  true  God  ;  and  that  not  in  form  only, 
but  "  in  s])irit  and  in  truth."  Whilst  Abra- 
ham was  still  sojourning  in  L!r.  "  tlie  (iod  of 
glory"'  appeared  to  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
"  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  go  into  the  land  which  1  shall 
10 


show  thee ; "  and  so  firm  was  his  faith  in  th« 
providence  and  careoftiod,  that  although  the 
place  of  his  future  abode  was  not  indicated, 
nor  any  infonnation  given  of  the  nature  of 
the  country,  or  the  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, he  nevertheless  promptly  obeyed,  and 
"went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went." 
Terah  bis  father,  Nahor  his  brother,  and  Lot 
his  nephew,  the  Mon  of  Ilaran  his  decea.sed 
brother,  accompanied  him  ;  a  circumstance 
which  indicates  that  if  the  family  had  for- 
merly been  idolatrous,  it  had  now  received 
the  faith  of  Abraham.  They  first  migrated 
to  Haran,  or  Charran,  in  Mesopotamia,  a 
flat,  barren  regitm  westward  of  Ur ;  and 
after  a  residence  there  of  a  few  years, 
during  which  Terah  had  died,  Ahraliam  left 
Haran  to  go  into  Palestine,  taking  with  him 
Sarah  his  wife,  who  had  no  child,  and  Lot, 
with  his  paternal  property.  Nahor  appears 
to  have  been  left  in  Iiaran.  To  this  second 
migration  he  was)  incited  also  by  a  divine 
command,  accorauanied  by  the  promises  of  a 
numerous  issue,  lliat  his  seed  should  become 
a  great  nation,  and,  above  all,  tliat  "in  him 
all  the  faniibes  of  the  earth  should  be  bless- 
ed ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  Messiah,  known 
among  the  patriarchs  as  the  promised  "  seed 
of  the  woman,"  should  be  bom  in  his  line. 
Palestine  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Caiiaan- 
ites,  from  whom  it  was  called  Canaan.  Abra- 
ham, leading  his  tribe,  first  settled  at  Sechem, 
a  \'alley  between  the  mountains  Ebal  and 
Gerixim,  where  God  appeared  to  him  and 
promised  to  give  him  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  where,  as  in  other  places  in  which  he  re- 
mained any  time,  he  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord.  He  then  removed  to  a  hilly  region 
on  the  north  of  Jericho  i  and,  as  the  pastures 
were  exhausted,  migrated  southward,  till  a 
famine  drove  him  into  Egypt,  probably  the 
earliest,  certainty  the  most  productive,  com 
country  of  the  ancient  world. 

2.  Here  it  may  he  olisen-ed,  that  the 
migrations  of  Abr,iham  and  his  sons  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  earth  was  gradually 
covered  with  people.  In  those  ages  some 
cities  had  been  built,  and  the  country  to 
some  extent  about  them  cultivated;  but 
wide  spaces  of  unoccupied  land  lay  between 
them.  A  part  of  society  following  there- 
fore the  pastoral  life,  led  forth  their  (lucks, 
and,  in  large  family  tribes,  of  which  the 
parent  was  the  head,  uniting  both  the  sove- 
reign poiver  and  the  prieathood  in  himself, 
and  with  a  train  of  servants  attached  to  the 
tribe  by  hereditary  ties,  pitcht'd  their  campst 
wherever  a  fertile  and  un.ip|ir«priated  district 
offered  them  jrasture.  A  few  of  these  noma- 
dic tribes  appear  to  have  made  the  circuit  of 
the  same  region,  seldom  going  far  from  their 
native  seats ;  which  would  probably  have 
been  the  ease  with  Abraham,  had  be  not 
received  the  call  of  God  to  depart  to  a  dis- 
tant country,  i  Hbers,  more  Ixdd,  followed 
the  track  of  rivers,  and  the  sweep  of  fertile 
valleys,  and  at  leagtli  some  built  cities  and 
formed  settlements  in  those  distant  regions} 
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'wltilst  others,  either  from  attachment  to 
their  former  mode  of  life,  or  from  necessity, 
continued  in  their  pastoral  occupations,  and 
followed  the  supplies  aiTorded  for  their  flocks 
hj  the  still  erpanding  regions  of  the  fertile 
Mith.  Warn  and  violences,  droughts,  fa- 
mines, and  the  constant  increaiie  of  popula- 
tion, continued  to  impel  thene  innumerable, 
WtiSt  first,  small  streams  of  men  into  |>art8 
■tOl  more  remote.  Those  who  settled  on 
the  ae*  co«wt  began  to  use  that  element,  both 
fOTtuppIring  lhem:selveg  withanew  species  of 
food,  ana  as  a  medium  of  communication  by 
Testela  with  other  countries  for  the  inter- 
change of  each  commodities  as  their  own 
hada  afforded  tirith  those  offered  by  mari- 
tine  Mates,  more  or  le«<i  (Ustant.  Tlius  were 
kid  the  foundations  of  commerce,  and  thus 
(he  maritime  citie*  were  ^adaally  rendered 
opulent  and  powerful.  Colonies  were  in 
tune  transported  from  them  by  means  of  their 
ihjpi!.  and  settled  on  the  coasts  of  still  more 
distant  and  fertile  countries.  Thus  the  mi- 
gration!) of  the  three  primitive  families  pro- 
caaded  from  the  central  regions  of  Armenia, 
Meaopotamia.  and  Assyria ;  and  in  succes- 
fion  they  established  numerous  communi- 
ties,— the  Phenicians,  Arabians,  EKyptians, 
Ethiopians,  and  Lybiatu  southward  ;  — 
the  PVr«iiaiis,  Indiana,  and  ChineHe  east- 
vvd  ; — the  Scythians,  Celts,  and  Tartars 
northward;  —  and  the  Goths,  Greeks,  and 
Latins  westward,  even  as  far  as  the  Peni- 
tiins  and  .Mexicans  of  South  America,  and 
the  Indiana  of  North  America. 

3.  Abraham,  knowing  the  dissolute  cha- 
ncier of  the  Egyptians,  directed  Sarah  to  call 
kcnelf  hia  sister,  which  she  was,  although 
by  inotber  mother ;  fearing  that  if  they 
arv  her  to  be  his  wife,  they  would  not  only 
«ue  her,  but  kill  him.  This  circumstance 
iteit  the  vicious  state  of  morals  and 
ment  in  Egypt  at  this  early  period, 
this  aB'air  Abraham  has  been  blamed  for 
mat  of  faith  in  God  ;  but  it  wa^-  perhaps  no 
luce  than  an  act  of  common  prudence,  as 
the  seragUo  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  was 
mppUed  by  any  means,  however  violent 
ad  lawless.  Sarah,  upon  the  report  of  her 
btnuy,  iraa  seized  and  taken  into  his  ha- 
In;  and  God  sent  great  plagues  upon  hi.^ 
kue,  which,  from  their  ertraordinary  cha- 
"rtcf ,  he  concluded  to  be  divine  judgments. 
Tlui  led  to  inquiry ;  and  on  discovering  that 
^  Tas  detaining  another  man's  wife  by  vio- 
loce,  he  sent  her  back,  and  dismissed  Abra- 
Wn  laden  with  present*. 

*■  After  the  famine  Abraham  returned  to 
(^inun,  and  pitched  his  tents  between 
IlAlxl  and  Hai,  where  he  had  previously 
'tistd  an  altar.  Here,  as  his  flocks  and 
'"fdi.and  those  of  l.iOt,  had  grcatlv  increajied, 
•"^strifes  had  arisen  between  their  lierds- 
«"»  u  lu  pasturag^e  and  water,  thev  peace- 
%  separated,  i^ot  returning  to  the  plain 
»ftbe  Jordan,  which  before  the  destruction 
"f  Sodom  waa'aa  "  the  garden  of  God,"  and 
Aliraham  to  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  after  re- 


ceiving  a  renewal  of  the  promise,  that  Ood 
would  give  him  the  whole  land  for  a  posaes- 
dion.  The  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot 
still  further  secured  the  unmingled  descent 
of  the  Alimhamitic  familv.  The  territories 
of  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
Were  a  few  years  aftcnvards  invaded  liv  « 
confederacy  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  feu- 

Iihrates  and  the  neiguboiiring  countries,  and 
iOt  and  his  family  were  taken  prisoners, 
lliis  intelligence  being  brought  to  Abraham, 
he  collected  the  men  of  his  tribe,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  and  falling  upon  the 
kings  by  night,  near  the  fountains  of  Jericho, 
he  defeated  them,  retook  the  spoil,  and 
recovered  Lot.  On  his  return,  passing 
near  .Salem,  supposed  to  be  the  citv  after- 
wards called  Jerusalem,  he  was  blessed 
by  its  king  Melchizedec,  who  wa-s  priest  of 
the  mo.Ht  high  God  ;  so  that  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  Jehovah  had  not  quite  de- 
parted at  that  time  from  the  Canaanitish 
nations.  I'o  him  Abraham  gave  a  tithe  of 
the  spoil.  The  rest  he  generously  restored 
to  the  king  of  .Sodom,  refusing,  in  a  noble 
spirit  of  independence,  to  retain  so  much  aa 
a  "  shoe  latchet,"  except  the  portion  which, 
by  usage  of  war,  fell  to  the  young  native 
sheika,  Aner,  Eschal,  and  Manu-e,  who  had 
joined  him  in  the  expedition. 

5.  After  this  lie  had  another  encouraging 
vision  of  God,  Gen.  xv.  1  ;  and  to  his  com- 
plaint that  he  M'as  still  childless,  and  that  his 
name  and  property  would  deiicenJ  to  the 
stranger  Elieier,  wno  held  the  next  rank  in 
his  tnhe,  the  promise  was  given,  that  he  him- 
self should  have  a  son,  and  that  his  seed 
shoidd  be  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
And  it  is  emphatically  added,  "  He  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness."  He  wftji  then  fully  a.>*sured, 
that  he  stood  before  God,  a  |);iraoned  and 
accepted  man,  "  whose  ininuities  were  for- 
given," and  to  whom  "  the  Lord  did  not  im- 
pute sin."  .Still  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  a  son  was  delayed  ;  and  Sarah,  perhaps 
despairing  that  it  would  he  nrcomplish- 
ed  in  her  person,  and  the  revelation  which 
had  been  made  merely  stating  that  this  son 
should  be  the  fruit  of  Abraham's  body,  with- 
out any  reference  to  her,  she  gave  to  him, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  one 
of  her  handmaids,  an  Egyptian,  to  be  hia 
secondary  wife,  who  brou|^ht  forth  Ish- 
mael.  Children  horn  in  this  manner  had 
the  privileges  of  legitimacy  ;  but  fourteen 
years  aftenvard,  when  .Xbraham  was  a  hun- 
dred year*  old,  and  .Sarah  ninety,  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him  again,  estahhuhed  his  cove- 
nant with  him  and  with  his  wml,  changed 
his  name  to  Abraham,  "  the  father  of  many 
nations,"  promised  that  Saruh  htrself  should 
bring  forth  the  son  to  whom  the  preceding 
promises  had  referred ;  inntituted  circumci- 
sion as  the  sign  of  the  covenant;  and  changed 
the  name  of  his  wife  from  .Sarai,  my  itrincesg, 
to  .Sarah,  the  princess,  that  is,  of  many  people 
to  descend  from  her. 
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f^t  this  time  Abraliam  occupied  his  for- 
mer encampment  near  Hebron.  Here,  aa  he 
sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  ihree  mysterious 
Btrunffersi  appeared.  Abraham,  with  true 
Arabian  hospitality,  received  and  entertained 
them.  The  chief  of  the  three  renewed  the 
promise  of  a  son  to  be  born  from  SRi-sh,  a 
promise  which  she  received  with  a  la,ugh  of 
incredulity,  for  which  she  was  mildly  re- 
proved. As  Abraham  accompanied  them 
towards  the  valley  of  the  .Jordan,  the  same 
Divine  Person,  for  so  he  manifestly  appears, 
announced  the  dreadful  ruin  impending  over 
the  licentious  cities  among  which  Lot  had 
taken  up  his  abode.  No  passage,  even  in  the 
eacred  writings,  exhibits  a  more  exalted  \'iew 
of  the  divine  condescension  than  that  in 
which  Abraham  is  seen  e.vpostulaling  on  the 
apparent  injustice  of  involving  the  innocent 
in  the  mm  of  the  guilty:  "ShaJl  the  city 
perish,  if  fifty,  if  forty-five,  if  forty,  if  thirty, 
if  twenty,  if  ten  righteous  men  be  found 
within  its  walls?"  "Ten  rigliteous  men 
shall  avert  its  doom."  Such  was  the  promise 
of  the  Celestial  Visitant ;  but  the  guilt  was 
universal,  the  ruin  inevitable  ;  and  the  vio- 
lation of  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  and 
nature,  which  Lot  in  his  horror  attempted 
to  avert  by  the  most  revolting  expedient, 
confirmed  the  justice  of  the  divine  sen- 
tence. 

7.  Sarah  having  conceived,  according  to 
the  divine  promise,  Abraham  left  the  plain  of 
Manue,  anil  went  south,  to  Gerar,  where 
Abimelech  reigned ;  and  again  fearing  lest 
Sarah  should  be  forced  from  him,  and  him- 
■elf  he  put  to  death,  her  be.iuty  having  been, 
it  would  appear,  pretertiaturally  continued, 
notvvith.standiug  her  age,  he  here  called  her, 
as  he  had  done  in  Kgypt,  his  sister.  Abi- 
melech  took  her  to  his  house,  designing  to 
marry  her;  but  (jod  having,  in  a  dream, 
informed  him  that  she  was  Abraham's  wife, 
he  returned  her  to  him  with  great  ^iresents. 
Tliis  year  Sarjh  was  delivered  of  Isaac ; 
and  Abraham  circumcised  him,  according  to 
the  covenant  stipulation ;  and  when  he  was 
weaned,  made  a  great  entertainment.  Sarah, 
having  observed  Ishmacl,  son  of  Hagar, 
moekmg  her  son  luaac,  said  to  Abraham, 
"  Cast  out  this  bomiwoman  and  her  son,  for 
Ishmael  shall  not  be  heir  with  Isaac."  After 
great  reluctance,  Abraham  complied;  God 
nanng  informed  him  that  this  vrtis  accord- 
ing to  the  apptiintraents  of  his  providence, 
with  respect  to  future  ages.  About  the 
same  time,  Abimelech  came  with  I'hicol,  his 
general,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Abra- 
ham, who  made  that  prince  a  present  of 
seven  cwe-lamha  out  of  his  flock,  in  con- 
firmation that  a  well  he  had  opened  should 
be  his  own  property  ;  and  they  called  the 
place  13cer-s!ieba,  or  "  the  well  of  swear- 
mg,"  because  of  the  covenant  there  ratified 
with  oaths.  Here  Abraham  planted  a  grove, 
huilt  an  altar,  and  for  some  time  resided, 
Gen.  XX.,  xxi. 

S.   More  than   twenty  years  after  this, 
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(A.M.  2133.)  God,  for  the  final  trial  an* 
illustration  of  Abraham's  faith,  directed  hlin 
to  ofier  up  his  son  Isaac.  Abraham  took 
his  son,  and  two  aen'anls,  and  went  towards 
mount  Moriah.  When  within  sight  of  the 
mountain,  Abraham  left  his  servants,  and 
ascended  it  with  his  son  only;  and  there 
having  bound  him,  he  prepared  for  the 
aiTecting  sacrifice;  but  when  he  was  about  to 
give  the  blow,  an  angel  from  heaven  cried 
out  to  him,  "  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the 
lad,  neither  do  thou  anything  to  him.  Now 
I  know  that  thou  fcarest  God,  since  thou 
hast  not  withheld  thine  only  son  from  me.*' 
Abraham,  turning,  sawa  ram  entangled  in  the 
bush  by  his  horns ;  and  he  offered  this  ani- 
mal as  a  burnt-offering,  instead  of  his  son 
Isaac.  This  memorable  place  he  called  by 
the  prophetic  name,  Jffiopah-jireh,  or  lh« 
Ijord  mil  see — or  provide,  (Gen.  xxii.  1 — 14,) 
hainng  respect,  no  doubt,  to  the  true  sacri- 
fice wdiicb,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  be 
oflered  for  the  whole  world  upon  the  same 
mountain. 

fj.  'I'welve  years  afterwards,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Abraham,  died  in  Hebron.  Abraham  came 
to  mourn  and  to  perform  the  funeral  offices 
for  her.  He  addressed  tVie  peojile  at  the  city 
gate,  entreating  them  to  allow  him  to  biuy 
his  wife  among  them;  for,  being  a  stranger, 
and  having  no  land  of  his  own,  he  could 
claim  no  right  of  interment  in  any  sepulchre 
of  that  country.  He,  therefore,  bought  of 
Ephron,  one  of  the  inhabitants,  the  field  of 
.Maehpelah,  with  the  cave  and  sepulchre  in 
it,  at  the  ]>rice  of  four  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  about  forty-five  pounds  sterling.  And 
here  Abraham  buried  Sarah,  with  due  so- 
lemnities, according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  Gen.  .x-iiii.  This  whole  transaction 
impressively  illustrates  the  dignity,  courtesy, 
and  honour  of  these  ancient  chiefs ;  and 
wholly  disproves  the  notion  that  theirs  was  a 
rude  and  unpolished  age. 

10.  Abraham,  having  grown  old,  sent 
lilieaer,  his  steward,  into  Ulesopotamia,  with 
directions  to  obtain  a  young  woman  of  his 
own  family,  as  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac. 
Eliezer  executed  his  commission  with  fide- 
lity, and  brought  back  Rebecca,  daugh- 
ter of  Bethuel,  grand-daughter  of  Nahor, 
and,  consequently,  Abraham's  niece,  whom 
Isaac  married.  Abraham  afterwards  married 
KetYirah  ;  by  whom  he  had  six  sons,  Ziroran, 
.lokshan,  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak,  and 
Shuah  ;  who  became  heads  of  different  peo- 
ple, which  dwelt  in  Arabia,  and  around  it. 
He  died,  aged  an  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years,  and  was  buried,  with  Sarah  his  wife, 
m  the  cave  of  Maehpelah,  which  he  had 
purchased  of  Ephron,  Gen.  xxiv.  xxv.,  A.M. 
2183,  before  Christ  1821. 

11.  From  the  personal  history  of  Abraham 
we  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  TYPICAL  circumstances  which  were  con- 
nected with  it. 

1.  Abraham  himself  with  his  family  may 
be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  church  of  God. 
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la  future  a^ta.  They  indeed  conatitnted 
God's  ancient  church.  Not  that  many 
scattered  patriarchal  and  family  churches 
did  not  remain  :  «uch  was  that  of  Melchize- 
dec :  and  such  prohably  was  that  of  Nahor, 
whom  Abraham  left  behind  in  Mesopotamia. 
But  a  risible  church  rektioa  was  established 
between  AbraJiam's  family  and  the  Most 
Hi|g(h.  signified  by  the  visible  and  distin. 
fishing  sacrament  of  circumcision,  and 
followed  by  new  and  enlarged  revelations  of 
truth.  Two  purposes  were  to  be  answered 
by  this, — Ike  prestrration  of  Ike  true  doctrine 
ff  salvation  in  the  vorlii,  which  is  the  great 
md  ■olemn  duty  of  every  branch  of  the 
church  of  God, — and  tht  manifestation  of 
that  truth  to  others.  Both  were  done  by 
Abraham.  Wherever  he  sojourned  he  built 
his  altars  to  the  true  God,  and  publicly  cele- 
brated liis  w^ornhip ;  and,  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Paul,  he  lived  in  tents  in  preference  to 
settling  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  though  it  had 
been  given  to  him  for  a  possession,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  proclaim  his  faith  in 
the  eternal  inheritance  of  which  Canaan  was 
a  type ;  and  in  bearing  this  testimony,  his 
example  was  followed  hy  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
the  "  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise," 
who  also  thus  "  confessed  that  they  were 
ctrangers  and  pilgrims,"  and  that  "  they 
looked"  for  a  continuing  and  eternal  city  in 
leaven.  So  also  now  is  the  same  doctrine  of 
iounortality  committed  to  the  church  of 
Christ;  and  bydeadness  to  the  world  ought 
iu  members  to  declare  the  reality  of  their 
ovo  faith  in  it. 

2.  The  numerous  natural  posterity  pro- 
mised to  Abraham  was  also  a  type  of  the 
ipirituol  seed,  the  true  members  of  the 
cWch  of  Christ,  springing  from  the  Mes- 
uh,  of  whom  Isaac  was  the  symbol.  Thus 
Sl  Paul  expressly  tlistinguishes  between  the 
Cnhly  and  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham; 
to  the  latter  of  which,  in  their  ultimate  and 
highest  sense,  the  promises  of  increase  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  the  sands  of  the  sea 
ihore.  are  to  be  referred,  as  also  the  promise 
of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

3.  The  intentional  offering  up  Isaac,  with 
its  result,  was  probably  that  transaction  in 
•hich  Abraham,  more  clearly  than  in  any 
other,  "  saw  the  day  of  Chri.st,  and  was 
glad."  He  received  Isaac  from  the  dead, 
•ays  St.  Paul,  "  in  a  figure."  This  could 
be  a  figure  of  nothing  but  the  resurrection  of 
oar  Lord;  and,  if  so,  Isaac's  being  laid  upon 
the  altar  was  a  figure  of  his  sacriAcial  death, 
tcenically  and  most  impressively  represented 
to  Abraham.  The  place,  the  same  ridge  of 
hills  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified  ;  the 
penon,  an  only  son,  to  die  for  no  offence  of  his 
own;  the  tocrificer,  a  father;  the  reteiving 
ioci,  as  it  were,  from  death  to  life  ;  the  name 
impressed  upon  the  place,  importing,  "  the 
L»d  mil pmcide,"  in  allusion  to  Abraham's 
own  words  to  Isaac,  "The  Lord  will  provide 
t  Umb  for  a  burnt  offering ; "  all  indicate 
»  Dyiter}'  which  lay  deep  beneath  this  trans- 
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action,  and  which  Abraham,  as  the  reward 
of  his  obedience,  was  permitted  to  behold. 
"  TTie  day  "  of  Christ's  humiliation  and  ex- 
altation was  thus  opened  to  him ;  and  served 
to  keep  the  great  truth  in  mind,  that  tho 
true  burnt-offering  and  sacrifice  for  sin  was 
to  b«  something  higher  than  the  immola- 
tion of  lambs  and  bulls  and  goats, — nay, 
something  more  than  what  was  merely  human. 

4.  The  transaction  of  the  expulsion  of 
Hagar  was  also  a  type.  It  was  an  allegory 
in  action,  by  which  St,  Paul  teaches  us  to 
understand  that  the  son  of  the  bond- 
woman represented  those  who  are  under  the 
law ;  and  the  child  of  the  free  woman  those 
who  by  faith  in  Christ  are  supematurally 
begotten  into  the  family  of  God.  TTie  bond- 
woman and  her  Non  being  cast  out,  repre- 
sented also  the  expulsion  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  from  the  church  of  God,  which  was  to 
be  composed  of  true  believers  of  all  nations, 
all  of  wnom,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  were 
to  become  "  fellow-heirs." 

III.  But  Abraham  appears  before  us  in- 
vested  with  a  mystic  character,  which  it  is 
of  great  importance  rightly  to  understand. 

1.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  a 
federal  ot  covenant  relation,  not  only  to  his 

natural  seed,  but  (tpecially  and  eminently 
to  all  believers.  "  'The  gospel,"  we  are  told 
by  St.  Paul,  "wa8  preached  to  Abraham, 
saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed." 
"  Abraham  believed  in  God,  and  it  was  ac- 
counted to  him  for  righteousness ; "  in  other 
wordn,  he  was  justified.  A  covenant  of 
gratuitous  jiiMtification  through  faith  was 
made  with  nim  and  hi.s  believing  descend- 
ants ;  and  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  waj 
not  ccmfined  to  hi.s  posterity  by  Sarah,  but 
appointed  in  every  branch  of  his  family,  waa 
the  xign  or  sacrament  of  this  covenant  of 
grace,  and  so  remained  till  it  was  diitnlaced 
by  the  sacraments  appointed  by  Christ. 
Wherever  that  sign  was, it  declarea  the  doc- 
trine, and  offered  the  grace,  of  thi.s covenant — 
free  justification  by  faith,  and  its  glorious 
results — to  all  the  tribes  that  proceeded  from 
Abraham.  Thia  same  grace  is  offered  to  us 
t>y  the  gospel,  who  become  "  Abraham's 
seed,"  his  spiritual  children  with  whom  the 
covenant  is  established,  through  the  same 
faith,  and  are  thus  made  '^the  heirs  with 
him  of  the  same  promise." 

2,  Abraham  is  also  exhibited  to  us  aa  the 
reprexenlatirt  of  true  believers  ;  and  in  this 
eBpeciaily,  that  the  true  nature  of  faith  was 
e.thibited  in  him.  Thin  great  principle  was 
marked  in  Abraham  with  the  following  cha- 
racters : — An  entire,  unhesitating  belief  in 
the  word  of  God ; — an  unfaltering  trust  in 
all  his  promises ; — a  steady  regard  to  His 
almighty  power,  leading  him  to  overlook  all 
apparent  difficulties  and  impossibilities  in 
every  case  where  God  had  explicitly  promis- 
ed ; — and  habitual  and  cheerful  and  entire 
obedience.  The  Anostle  has  described  faith  in 
Heb.  xi.  I ;  and  tnal  faith  ia  seen  living  and 
acting  in  all  its  energy  in  Abraham. 
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A  few  miscellaneous  remarks  are  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  circumstances  of  Abra- 
nam's  hiHtury  : — 

1 .  The  ancient  method  of  ratifying  a  cOTe- 
nant  by  sacrifice  is  ilhistrated  in  the  account 
given  in  (Jen.  xv.  9,  lU.  The  beasts  were 
slain  and  divided  in  the  midst,  and  the  per- 
sons covenanting  passed  between  the  parts. 
Hence,  after  Abratiara  had  performed  this 
part  of  the  ceremony,  the  symbol  of  the 
Almighty'H  presence,  *'  a  smoking  fiimace, 
and  a  burning  lamp,  passed  between  the 
pieces,"  verse  18,  and  ao  both  parties  ratified 
the  covenant. 

2.  As  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  which  she  re- 
tained so  long  as  quite  to  conceal  her  real 
age  from  observers,  attracted  so  much  notice 
ss  to  lead  to  her  forcible  seizure,  once  by 
Pharaoh  in  Egj'pt,  and  again  by  Abiraelecn 
in  Palestine,  it  may  appear  strange,  that,  as 
in  the  East  women  are  generally  kept  in  se- 
clusion, and  seldom  appear  without  veils, 
she  e.vposed  herself  to  observation.  But  to 
this  day  the  Arab  women  do  not  wear  veils 
at  home  in  their  tents ;  and  Sarah's  counte- 
nance might  have  been  seen  in  the  tent  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  Pharaoh  and  Abime- 
lecli,  who  reported  her  beauty  to  their 
masters. 

3.  The  intentional  offering  up  of  Isaac 
is  not  to  be  supposed  as  viewed  by  Abra- 
ham as  an  act  sanctiniiecl  by  the  pagan  )>rac- 
tiee  of  human  sacrifice.  '1  he  immolation  of 
human  victims,  particularly  of  that  which 
was  moat  precious,  the  favourite,  the  first- 
born child,  appears  tu  have  been  a  common 
usage  among  many  early  nations,  more  es'pe- 
cially  the  tribes  by  which  Abraham  was  sur- 
rounded. It  was  the  distiuguixhtng  rite  among 
the  worshippers  of  iMolocli  s  at  a  later  jieriod 
of  ihe  .k'wish  history,  it  was  practised  by 
a  king  of  Moab ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  de- 
rived by  the  Carthaginians  from  their  V'he- 
nician  ancestors  on  the  shores  of  Syria. 
Where  it  was  an  ordinary  usage,  a.s  in  the 
worship  of  Moloch,  it  was  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  the  religion,  and  of  its 
deity.  It  wm  the  last  act  of  a  dark  and 
sanguinary  superstition,  which  rose  by  regu- 
lar gradation  to  this  complete  triumph  over 
human  nature.  The  god,  who  was  propiti- 
ated by  these  offerings,  had  been  satiated 
with  more  cheap  and  ^idgar  ^-ictiras  ;  he  had 
been  glutted  to  the  full  with  human  sutTer- 
ing  and  with  human  blood.  In  general  it 
was  the  final  mark  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  mind  to  an  inhuman  and  domineer- 
ing priesthood.  Uut  the  Mosaic  religion 
held  human  sacrifices  in  abhorrence  ;  and  the 
God  of  the  Abrahamitic  family,  uniformly 
beneficent,  had  im]ioscd  no  duties  which  en- 
tailed human  suffering,  had  demanded  no 
offerings  which  were  repugnant  to  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature.  The  command  to 
offer  Isaac  as  "a  burnt-offering,"  was  for 
these  reasons  a  trial  the  more  severe  to 
Abraham's  faith.  He  must  therefore  have 
been  fully  assured  of  the  divine  command ; 


and  he  left  the  mystery  to  be  erplatned  by 
God  himself.  His  was  a  simple  act  of  un- 
hesitating obedience  to  the  command  of  God; 
the  last  proof  of  perfect  reliance  on  the  cer- 
tain accomplishment  of  the  divine  promises. 
Isaac,  so  miraculously  bestowed,  could  be  aa 
miraculously  restored;  Abraham,  such  is  the 
comment  of  the  Christian  Apostle,  "  be- 
lieved that  God  could  even  raise  him  up 
from  the  dead." 

4.  The  wide  and  deep  impression  made  by 
the  character  of  Abraham  upon  the  ancient 
world  is  proved  by  the  reverence  which  peo- 
ple of  almost  all  nations  and  countries  have 
paid  to  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
events  of  hislifchave  been  intenvoven  in  their 
mythology,  and  their  rcligiojis  traditions. 
Jews,  Al^ians,  Sabians,  Indians,  and  Ma- 
hometans have  claimed  him  a.s  the  great 
patriarch  .ind  founder  of  their  several  sects  ; 
and  his  history  has  been  embellished  with  a 
variety  of  fictions.  One  of  the  moat  pleasing 
of  these  is  the  following,  but  it  ]yroceed9 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  educated 
in  idolatry  :  "  As  Abraham  was  walking 
by  night  from  the  grotto  where  he  was 
born,  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  hei  gazed  on 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  among  them  on 
the  beautiful  planet  Venus,  '  Behold,'  said 
he  within  himself,  *  the  God  and  Lord  of  the 
Universe  r  but  the  star  set  and  disappeared, 
and  Abraham  felt  that  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse could  not  thus  be  liable  to  change. 
Shortly  after,  he  beheld  the  moon  at  the  fiill : 
'  Lo,'  he  cried,  '  the  Divine  Creator,  the 
manifest  Deity !'  but  the  moon  sank  below 
the  horizon,  and  Abraham  made  the  same 
reflection  as  at  the  setting  of  the  evening 
star.  All  the  rest  of  the  night  he  passed  in 
profound  nimination ;  at  sunrise  ne  stood 
iiefnre  the  gates  of  Babylon,  and  saw  the 
whole  people  prostrate  in  adoration.  '  Won- 
drous orb,'  he  exclaimed,  'thou  surely  art 
the  ( 'reator  ami  Ruler  of  all  nature  !  but 
thou,  too,  hastest  like  the  rest  to  thy  setting ! 
— neither  then  art  thou  my  Creator,  my  Lord, 
or  my  God !'" 

AURAIIAMITES,  reported  heretical  secU 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  charged 
with  the  It'aulician  errors,  and  some  of  them 
with  idolatry.  For  these  charges  we  have, 
however,  only  the  word  of  their  persecutors. 
Also  the  name  of  a  sect  in  Bohemia,  as  kt« 
as  t7S2,  who  profeKscd  the  religion  of  Abra- 
ham before  his  circumcision,  and  admitted 
no  scriptures  but  the  decalojrue  and  the 
Lord's  prayer.  A.s  these  were  persecuted, 
they  too  were  probably  misrepresented,  and 
especially  as  tlieir  i-ouductis  allowed  to  have 
been  >fi>od,  even  by  their  enemies. 

ABSALUM,  the  son  of  David  by  Maachah, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  tieshur ;  di^tinf^uish- 
ed  for  his  fine  person,  his  vices,  and  his  un- 
natural  rebellion.  Of  his  open  revolt,  his 
conduct  in  .lemsalem,  his  pursuit  of  the  king 
his  father,  lii.s  defeat  and  death,  see  2  Sam. 
xvi — xviii.  at  large. 

ABSOLUTION,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
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■i  ■  tacfuacot,  in  which  the  priests  ftssume 
the  power  of  forgiTiflg  sins.  'liie  rite  at  ahao- 
Intioa  in  the  church  uf  Enj^land  m  acknow- 
ledged tft  be  (iccliraiive  only — ^"  Almighty 
Gtjil  hftth  given  power  and  commandmc-nt  to 
hi*  ministers  to  declare  and  pronounce  to 
ha  p««ple,  b«iii|r  penitent,  the  absolution 
md  renaisaion  of  their  slos :  He  piirdaiiPth," 
tc.  In  this  view  it  is  iiuiocent  ^  and  althou|fh 
U17  private  Christian  ha*  a  right  to  deilare 
tnd  proiiciiUiice  the  same  dactrine  to  hia 
neighbour,  the  official  [mbliiatinTi  of  th» 
|nce  of  tbe  sospel  ia  the  puhlic  dutv  of  its 
■imalnra  in  the  congregation,  since  tney  are 
{%riat'«i  "  ambaasadors," 

ABSTINENCE,  forbearance  of  anything. 
It  is  ftnerally  used  mih  reference  to  fyrbear- 
Hkee  from  food  under  a  religimiB  motive. 
Tlie  Jewish  law  urdained  that  the  priests 
i^oM  abetajn  from  the  wst  oi  wine  during- 
tbe  whole  time  of  their  being  employed  in 
■]■  MrTice  of  the  temple,  Ltvit.  x.  9.  The 
■m*  abstLnence  wag  enjoiacd  tipon  the 
Xuairtes,  during  the  lime  of  their  Nazarite- 
Aip,  or  ncparation,  Num.  vi.  3.  The  Jews 
9m  commaaded  to  abstain  from  several 
nrt>  of  aaimale.     See  j:V.iiiMAL. 

The  fat  of  all  soTta  of  animals  that  were 
■criSced  waa  forbiddeo  to  he  e&ten^  Levit. 
£.  I" ;  vii.  23  ;  and  the  blood  of  every  ani- 
Mil,  in  jreneral,  was  prohibited  under  pain 
of  death.  Indeed  blood  was  forbidden  by 
tbi!  Creator,  from  the  time  of  the  gfBiit  of 
llie  fle«h  of  beasts  to  man  for  food;  this 
protHbttioD  was  continued  under  the  Jewish 
Ktmomj.  and  transmitted  ta  the  Chrimian 
choreh  by  nposlolie  authority.  Arte  iv. 
28. 29.  (See  Blood.)  TTie  Jews  ako  abstained 
CroB)  the  sinew  which  ia  upon  the  hollow  of 
^  tUgh,  <^"-  Jcxxii.  35;  because  of  the 
Anuking  of  the  sinew  of  Jacob's  ihiahwhen 
toutkcd  by  the  angel,  a«  though  uy  that 
litf  part  had  been  made  Baeretl. 

Among  the  primitive  Chriatiang,  some  de- 
ad them&elves  the  use  of  such  meats  as 
•m  prohibited  by  the  law  ;  others  treated 
^  »lwtinence  with  contempt.  St.  Paul  has 
pren  his  decision  on  these  questions  in  his 
uwtlei,  I  Cor.  viii.  7 — lOi  R-om.  siv.  1—3. 
TW  roimcil  of  Jcrusalcni,  which  wan  held 
lif  the  apostles,  enjoined  the  Christian  con- 
wts  to  abstain  from  meats  strangled,  from 
liwd,  from  fornication,  and  from  idolatry, 
-tei  rv*.  20. 

The  spiritnal  monarchy  of  the  western 
»wld  introduced  another  sort  of  abstinence 
*heh  may  be  termed  ritual,  and  which  coo- 
«a»  in  abstaining  from  particular  meals  at 
Kftain  time»  and  seasons,  the  ruka  of  which 
IK  tilled  rogatinnK.  The  ancient  Lent  wm 
"Wred  only  a  few  days  before  Easter.  In 
4e  ewne  of  the  third  century,  it  extended 
"  Rome  to  three  weeks  j  and  before  the 
"uJile  »f  the  succeeding  age,  it  was  pro- 
Sr«l  to  six  weeks,  and  began  to  be  called 
^oxWetima,  or  the  forty  days'  fast. 

AflfSS     or  DEEP.  iPvaniii,  usithoui  boUnm. 
^thm'',  the  deepest  part*  of  the  sea;  and, 
IS 


in  the  New  Testament,  the  place  of  the  dead, 
Rom.  J.  7}  a  deep  phice  of  punishment. 
The  devils  besouttht  ,(tsus  that  he  would 
not  send  them  into  the  ai)yss,  a  place  they 
endently  dreadeil,  Luki*  viii.  .31  ;  where  it 
Beemii  tu  mean  that  purl  of  Hades  in  which 
wicked  ijuriils  are  in  torment.     .*»ee  Hki.l. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  of  the  tfeneralityMf  cistern  people  at  this 
day,  the  abynN,  the  .sra,  or  waters,  eiicoin- 
passed  the  whole  earth.  'I'hi>  was  Kup])osed 
to  float  upon  the  ahy**",  of  wliidi  it  covered 
a  smailV  part.  Accordin;;  to  the  same  notion, 
the  earln  was  frmndt'tl  on  the  waters,  or  at 
least  its  foundation!)  were  on  the  abyss  be- 
neath, P&alro  rxiv.  i  ;  cwxvi.  6.  I'nder  these 
waters,  and  at  tlie  bottom  of  this  abyss,  tliey 
repreaented  the  wickeil  as  groaning,  and 
suffering  the  punishment  of  their  sin.  The 
Rephaim  were  confined  there,  th<»se  old  giants, 
who,  whilst  Uving,  catisr.Ml  surroundiii^f  na- 
tions to  tremble,  Prov.  ix.  IS;  xxi,  IC,  Hcc. 
Lastly,  in  these  dark  ihingeons  the  kings 
of  Tyre,  Babylon,  and  Kgyjit  are  described 
by  the  projiheis  .i-s  Bufl'cring  the  punishment 
of  their  pride  and  cruelty,  Isaiah  xxvi.  14  ; 
Ezek.  xsviii.  10,  kc. 

These  depths  are  figtiratively  represented 
as  the  abodes  of  evil  spirits,  and  powers  op- 
posed to  God  ;  "  !  R3M,*'  .says  .St.  John,  "  a 
star  fail  from  heaven  unto  the  earth,  and  to 
him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  there 
arcwe  a  amoke  out  of  it,  as  the  smoke  of  a 
great  furnace;  and  the  sun  and  the  air  were 
darkened  by  rea.son  of  llie  smoke  of  the  pit. 
And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts 
Upon  the  earth.  And  tliey  had  a  kinir  over 
them,  which  ia  the  aii^rel  of  the  l)ott(»in]es9 
pit,"  Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  II-  In  another  place, 
the  heaHt  is  representeil  as  ascending  out  of 
the  bottomleiis  jiit,  ami  waging  war  against 
the  two witnesspM  of  (jixl,  Rev.  xi.  7-  l^astly, 
St.  John  BayB,  "  I  saw  an  angel  come  down 
from  heaven,  having  tlu-  key  of  the  bottom- 
leas  pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.  And 
he  laid  hold  on  the  dragim,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  devil,  anrl  .^atan,  and  bound 
him  a  thouwnd  years,  and  cast  him  into  the 
bottomlesM  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a 
seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the 
nationa  no  more  till  the  thousand  years 
should  be  fulfilled:  ant!  after  that  he  must 
be  loosed  a  little  seuKon,"  Rev.  xx.  I — 3. 

ABYS.S1NIAN  Curjaii,  a  branch  of  the 
Coptic  church,  in  I'pper  Ethi()])ia.  The 
Abyssintans,  by  the  tno-i  authentic  accounts, 
were  converted  to  the  rhristian  faith  .about 
the  year  330;  when  Fnimentius,  being  (iro- 
videntially  raised  to  a  high  office,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  iiuci-n  of  Ethiopia,  and  or- 
dained bishop  of  that  country  by  Athanasius, 
patriarch  of  Alexaiidri:!,  established  (Christi- 
anity, built  churches,  iiml  ordained  a  rcgidar 
clergy  to  officiate  in  ttiem.  The  Abyssin- 
ian Christians  themselves,  indeed,  claim  a 
much  higher  antiquity,  having  a  tradition, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ^las    IJrst  in- 
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rtodticeil  amoniij  them  by  queen  CanJace, 
Acts  viii.  27;  or  even  nreachcd  tlicre  by  the 
apostles  Matthew  an<i  Bartholomew  ;  but  the 
former  is  Hupported  by  no  collateral  evid- 
ence, and  the  latter  is  m  oppoaitiun  to  high 
authority.  Some  of  them  claim  relation  to 
the  Israelites,  throuch  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
so  far  hack  as  the  reign  of  holomon. 

The  Abyssinian  Christians  Imve  always  re- 
ceived their  abuna,  or  patriarch,  from  Alex- 
andria, whence  they  sprani^,  and  consequently 
their  creed  is  Hlonophysite.  or  Eutychian; 
maintaining  one  nature  only  in  the  pcrgon  of 
Christ,  namely,  the  divine,  in  which  they 
considered  all  the  uronerties  of  the  human- 
ity to  bo  absorbea ;  in  oppotiition  to  the 
Nestorians. 

On  the  power  of  the  Saracens  prevailing 
in  the  East,  all  coniraiinication  heinff  nearly 
cut  off  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches,  the  Abyssinian  church  remained 
unknown  in  Europe  till  nearly  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  John  II.  of  Por- 
tugal, accidentally  hearing  of  the  existence 
of  «uch  a  church,  sent  to  make  inquiry. 
This  led  to  a  correspondence  between  the 
Abyssinians  and  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and 
Bennudes,  a  I'ortuiruese,  was  consecrated  by 
the  pope  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Abyssinians  were  required  to  receive  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  return  for  some 
military  assistance  afforded  to  the  emperor. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  emperor  sent 
for  a  new  patriarch  from  Alexandria,  impri- 
Roned  BermudcH,  and  declared  the  pope  an 
heretic. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Jesuits  attempted  a  mission  to  Abyssinia, 
in  the  hope  of  reducing  it  to  the  pope's  autho- 
rity  i  hut  without  success.  In  13SS  a  second 
misition  was  Rttempted,  and  bo  far  succeeded 
as  to  introduce  a  system  of  persecution, 
which  cost  many  lives,  and  caused  many 
troubles  to  the  empire.  In  the  following 
century,  however,  the  •Jesuits  were  all  ex- 
pelled, Abyssinia  returned  to  its  ancient  faith, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  church 
of  Abyssinia,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  all 
Europeans  were  interdicted  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  one  dared  to  attempt  an  en- 
trance imtil  the  celel)rated  llr,  Bruce,  by 
the  report  of  his  medical  skill,  contrived  to 
introduce  himself  to  the  court,  where  he 
even  obtained  military  promotion ;  and  was 
in  such  re]mte,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England 

Encouraged,  ])erhaps,  by  this  circum- 
stance, the  iMoraviiin  brethren  attempted  a 
mission  to  this  country,  but  in  vain.  They 
were  compelled  to  retreat  to  tirand  Cairo, 
from  whence,  by  leave  of  the  patriarch,  they 
mited  the  (."opts  at  Behnisaer,  and  formed 
a  smull  society;  but  in  17S3,  they  were 
driven  thence,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
Europe.  More  recently,  however,  the  late 
king  of  Abyssinia  (Itsa  Takley  Gorges)  ad- 
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dressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  British  con- 
sul in  Eg>'pt,  and  renuested  copies  of  soma 
parts  of  both  the  Via  and  New  Testaments. 
Copies  of  the  Psalms,  in  Ethiopic,  as  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
were  also  sent  to  him. 

ACADEMICS,  a  name  given  to  such  phi- 
losophers as  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Plato. 
They  were  so  called  from  the  Acadetaia,  a 
grove  near  Athens,  where  they  frequently  in- 
dulged their  contemplations.  Acadcmia  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  one  Academus, 
a  god  or  hero  so  called.     Thus  Horace,- 

Atque  inter  tylvas  Academi  qiuerere  rerum. 

The  academics  are  di\'ided  into  those  of  the  j 
first  academy,  who  taught  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  in  iheir  original  purity  ;  those  of  the 
second  or  middle  academy,  wlio  differed 
materially  from  the  first,  and  inclined  to 
scepticism ;  and  those  of  the  new  aca- 
demy. The  middle  school  laid  it  down 
as  a"  principle,  that  neither  our  senses, 
nor  our  reason,  are  to  be  trusted ;  but  that 
in  common  aifairs  we  are  to  conform  to  re- 
ceived opinions.  The  new  academy  main- 
tained that  we  have  no  means  of  distrngtilsb- 
ing  truth,  anrl  that  the  most  evident  appear- 
ances may  lead  us  into  error  ;  they  granted 
the  wise  man  opinion,  but  denied  him  cer- 
taintv.  They  held,  however,  that  it  wa.s  best 
to  follow  the  greatest  ]irobability,  which  wasJ 
sufficient  for  all  the  useful  purpo.ses  of  life, 
and  laid  down  rules  for  the  attninment 
felicity.  The  dift'erence  betwi.ict  the  middle 
academy  and  the  new  seems  to  have  been  this, 
that  though  they  agreed  in  the  imlnciiity  of^ 
human  nature,  yet  the  first  denied  that  pro. 
babilities  were  of  any  use  in  the  ])nrsuit  of 
happiness  ;  and  the  latter  held  them  to  l>e  of 
6er\'ice  in  such  a  design  ;  the  former  recom- 
mended a  conformity  with  received  opinions, 
and  the  latter  allowed  men  an  opinion  of 
their  own.  In  the  first  academy,  Speusippus 
filled  the  chair  ;  in  the  second,  Arcesilaus; 
and  in  the  new  or  third  academy,  Cameades. 

A('CAD,  one  of  the  four  cities  built  by 
Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the  .\ssyrian  empire.       ■ 
(Set*  Nimrod.)     "  And  the  beginning  ot  hii^| 
kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erec^,  and  Acrad,  V 
and  Calnch,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  (Jen.  x. 
10,     Thus  it  ajjuears  that  Aecad  was  coo- 
temjwrary  with  Babylon,  and  was  one  of  thfrJ 
first  four  great  cities  of  the  world.  I 

It  would  scarcely  be  cvpected  that  an^l 
thing  should  now  remain  to  guide  us  in  ourj 
search  for  this  ancient  city,  seeing  that  Ba- 
bylon itself,  with  which  it  was  coeval,  is 
reduced  to  heaps  j  and  that  it  is  not  men- 
tionel  under  its  ancient  name  by  any  profane 
author.  But  the  discoveries  of  modem 
travellers  may  be  brought  to  aid  us  in  our 
inquiry.  At  tin;  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  the  modern  town  of  Biigdad,  is  found 
a  mound,  surmmntcd  by  a  tower-shaped 
ruin,  called  by  the  .\rabs  Tell  Nimrood,  and 
by  the  Turks  Nemrnod  Tepasse;  both  terras 
sni[ilying  the  llill  of  Nimrod.    lliie  giganti^ 
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m  an  imfidarly  prrstnidal  or 

timcted  diapp,  according  to   lue   view   In 

which  it  w  tak«n,  one  liiindreil  and  twcnt}'-fi vc 

or  one   hundred  and   thirty  feet  above  the 

^  iraUy  inclined  ekvation  on  which  it  stands. 

Vltri  circumfereace,   at  the  bottom,  is  three 

^btnndned  feet.    The  tnound  vrhich  ronstituteii 

^HIb  founfiation  is  cainponed  of  a  collection  of 

Hnbbish,  funned  from  the  decay  uf  the  super* 

•tructure  ;  and  consist!*  of  »andy  earth,  fiag- 

mrnts  of  burnt  linck,  pottery,  and  hard  cLij', 

partially  vilrified.      In  the   remains   of  the 

towcTt  the  different  layers  of  atin-dried  brick, 

«f  vhich  it  is  compmwd,  may  be  traced  with 

grui   jirecinoa.      These   bricks,   cemented 

together  by  sUaie,  nod  divided  into  cnurseji 

nTjiB^  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height, 

^MT  tcpar&ted  from  one  another  by  a  Ktretum 

^Hf  reed-i,  similar  ti>  thoiic  nuw  f;ro^in^  In  the 

^■jianthy  parts  of  the  plain,  and  in  a  wonder- 

fnl  nale  of  preservation.     The  resemblance 

of  this  mode  of  building  to  that  in  itome  of 

the  etractures  Kt  Babylon,  cannot  e^scajie  ob- 

rmtioD  ;  and  we  mar  reasonably  conclude 

I  to  be  tlie  worlcmanshiii  of  the  same  archi- 

The   solidity  nnd  the  loftiness  of  thia 

t,  nnfashioned  to  any  other  jmrposie,  l»e- 

ak  it   to  be  one  uf  those  enormoLia  {vyra- 

'aidal  towers  which  were  coniiecratcd  to  the 

Sabiaii  worship ;  which,  asi  e-isentid  to  their 

Telif^oQ!!    rites,    were    probably  erected    in 

iH  lb«   early  cities  of  the   Cutlutes;   and, 

Eke  their  {irototj'^e  at  Babylon,  answered 

the  double   purpoije  of  altars  and  obBerva- 

tones.     Here  then  was  the  site  of  one  of 

tbetc  early  cities.  It  wns  not  Babylon ;  it  was 

Bot  Erecb ;  it  was  not  Calneh.    It  mif^ht  be 

loo  much   to  8ay  that    th^ffore  it  tnust  he 

Aeead  ;  but  the  inference  is  at  leajst  wnrrant- 

aWe ;  which  is  further  strenirthened  bv  the 

Djsae  of  the  place,  Akarkonff;  which  mars 

ft  ereater  atfinjty  to  that  of  Accad  than  many 

others  which  are  forced  into  the  eugiport  of 

pggrapliicai  speculations,   esjiedally  when 

tt  t|  TecolleCted  that  the  ^yri^in  name  of  the 

city  was-  Achar. 

ACCESS,  free  admission,  open  entrance. 
(br  accesB  to  God  is  by  Je^us  Christ,  the 
♦ay,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  Rom,  v.  2  ;  Eph. 
a  \'%,  Under  the  law,  the  high  priest  alosjf 
W  access  into  the  holiest  of  all ;  but  wbcv 
tlie  Veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  at 
the  death  of  Christ,  it  wan  declared  that  a 
new  and  living  way  of  access  was  laid  open 
throujfh  the  veil,  that  is  to  Bay,  his  flesh, 
By  his  death,  al*o,  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition was  broken  down,  and  Jew  and  Gen- 
tUf  had  both  free  acceis  to  f  jod  ,  whereiii, 
Usfore,  the  Gemdea  bad  no  nearer  access  in 
Ihi  temple-worship  than  to  the  gate  of  the 
eonri  of  Israel.  Thus  the  sa^-irig  (H'ace  and 
Itfty  privileye'i  of  the  go*pel  are  equally  bc- 
«*wmI  upon  true  bclicverN  of  all  nations, 

A(."C(I<),  afterwards  called  Ptolemais,  and 

tow  AkJu  by  the  Arabs,  and  Acre  by  the 

C'ltUlU,    It  vmM  ftiven  to  the  tribe  of  Adbcr, 

I  i.  31.     C?bri«tianity  was  planted  here 

I  ea/ly  period,  and  here  ^t.  Patii  Tiaited 
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the  lauits  in  his  way  to  .I<'ni.'!alem,  Acts  .vxi. 
7,  It  ia  a  Bea-port  of  I'aio^tine,  thirty  inik's 
6imth  of  Tyre,  end,  in  tlu'  tirst  partition  of  the 
Holy  Land,  beIoni|[ed  to  tin  tribe  of  Asher; 
but  tbiii  was  one  of  tht'  pkioes  out  of  which 
the  iHraelite^  could  not  ilrjve  the  primitive 
inhabitant»».  In  succeediiiK  times  it  was  en- 
lar),red  by  the  tir:<t  Ptokinv,  to  whose  lot  it 
fell,  and  who  named  it  Viiwt  himself,  I'tole- 
main. 

This  city,  now  callfd  Arrc,  which,  from 
the  convenience  of  its  port,  is  one  of  the 
laoflt  cotuiderdble  on  the  >)-rian  coast,  was, 
during  almost  two  wnturies,  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  holy  war-*,  and  the  frerjuent 
scene  of  the  perfidies  and  treacheries  of  the 
cnisaders. 

Amongf^t  iN  antiquities.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke 
describes  the  reroHioK  of  ;i  very  considerable 
edifice,  eshihitin);  a  conspisnous  a])pearance 
among  the  bviildings  mi  Ihe  north  side  of 
the  city.  "  In  this  stnuture  the  style  of  the 
architecture  is  of  the  kind  we  call  (iothic. 
Perhaps  it  has  on  that  lucrmnt  borne  ainonf? 
our  countrymen  the  appillation  of  '  Kinj^ 
Richard's  Palace,'  aJtlinufih,  in  the  period  to 
which  the  tradition  rtft'r:i,  the  English  were 
hardly  capable  of  erwiini;  palaces,  or  any 
other  bui]ding:3of  equal  nirik'nificence.  'I'wo 
lofty  arches,  and  part  of  the  cornice,  are  all 
tb.it  now  remain  to  attL-jit  the  former  great- 
nega  of  the.  Buperstmchirt'.  The  cornice, 
omamented  with  enoriinjii-i  stone  busts,  e.x- 
hihiting  a  aeries  of  hidcoiix  ilistorted  counte- 
nance*, whose  featiireis  ;ire  in  no  instances 
alike,  may  either  hnvf  si-rM'd  as  allusions  to 
the  decapitation  of  St.  Jnlin,  or  were  intended 
for  a  representation  of  tlii-  heads  of  Sara- 
cens suspended  at  trojihiLs  [ijion  the  walls." 
ftlaundrell  and  Poeoekc  ((insiiler  this  build- 
ing to  have  beer  the  rliiirrli  of  St.  Andrew; 
hnt  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  tliinks  it  was  that  of  ,St. 
John,  erected  by  the  Knitr!its  of  Jerusalem, 
whence  the  city  chaofiffl  its  name  of  Ptole- 
mais  for  that  of  St.  John  d'Acre.  He  also 
considers  the  style  of  anintcclure  to  be  in 
some  deffree  the  original  of  our  ornnintnted 
(rothie,  before  its  traiislnllon  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  Italy,  Trance,  iirid  lilniL^land. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  "ho  visited  Acre  in 
1816,  says,  "  Of  the  (  [iiKwnilish  Accho  it 
would  he  thought  idli'  |ii  jhaps  to  sock  for 
remains;  yet  some  prestiittid  tlu'insclves  to 
ray  obeervation  ^n  peculiar  in  form  and  ma- 
terials, and  of  Bucn  hitrh  antifpiity,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  own  mmd  of  their  being 
the  fragments  of  huddin^s  cDnstnictcd  in  the 
earhcst  ages. 

"Of  the  upUndour  of  Plolomais,  no  per- 
fect monument  remaitis ;  Imt  throughout  the 
town  are  seen  nhaftsof  rid  and  grey  granite, 
and  tnarble  pillars.  Tlie  Saracinic  remains 
are  only  to  be  iia.rtially  imfcd  in  the  inner 
walls  of  the  town;  wliicli  have  themselves 
been  bo  broken  down  ;iiid  repaired,  as  to 
leave  little  visible  of  tlir  nriginal  wf)rk  ;  and 
all  the  moMHies,  fonjilaius,  bazaars,  and 
oilier  public  bnildin(|(s,  an'  in  a  style  ratht  r 


Turkish  than  Arahic,  cxcppfln)^  only  nn  old, 
hut  reijiilar  and  well-built  khan  or  caravan- 
serai, v.'hich  might  (icrhain  he  attrihuted  to 
the  Saracen  age,  The  (,'hristian  niins  nre 
altogether  Ronc,  scarcely  leaving  a  trace  of 
the  s])ot  on  which  they  stoorl." 

Acre  ha*  heen  rendered  famous  in  onr  own 
timex  hy  the  successful  resistance  made  hy 
our  countryman  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  aided  hy 
the  celebrated  Djez/ar  Pasha,  to  the  proj^ress 
of  the  French  under  Buonaparte.  Smce  this 
period,  the  fortifications  have  heen  consider- 
ably increased ;  and  fdthou^h  to  the  eye  of 
an  engineer  they  may  utill  lie  very  defective. 
Acre  may  he  considered  as  the  strongest 
jdftce  in  Palestine. 

Mr.  Conner  Kays,  on  the  authority  of  the 
English  consul,  that  there  are  about  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  in  Acre,  of  whom  three 
thousand  are  Turks,  and  the  remaiildcrChns- 
tians,  chiefly  Calholica. 

ACf'f'UATlON,  the  postture  used  at  ta- 
ble by  the  ancients.  The  old  Romans  sat 
at  meat  as  we  do,  till  the  (ireciaa  luxury 
and  goftnes.s  had  corrupted  them.  The 
■ame  cu.«tom,  of  lying  upon  couches  at  their 
entertainraeutB,  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
also  in  our  Saviour's  time  ;  for  haring  been 
lately  connuered  by  Pompey,  they  con- 
formed in  tni'^,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
to  the  example  of  their  masters.  TTie  man- 
ner of  lying  at  meat  amopg.st  the  Romans, 
Gteeki,  and  more  modern  Jew8,  was  the 
aarao  in  all  respects.  The  table  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  roon>,  around 
which  stood  three  conches  covered  with  cloth 
or  tapestry,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
master  of  the  house ;  upon  these  tney  lay, 
inclining  the  nupcrior  part  of  their  bodies 
upon  their  left  arms,  the  lower  |>art  being 
stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent. 
Their  heads  were  supported  and  raised  with 
pillow.s.  'Hie  first  man  lay  at  the  head 
of  the  couch  ;  the  next  mun  lay  with  his  head 
towards  the  feet  of  the  other,  from  which 
he  was  defended  by  the  bolster  that  sup- 
ported his  own  back,  commonly  reaching 
over  to  the  middle  of  the  first  man ;  and  the 
rest  after  the  same  manner.  The  most  ho- 
nourable jilace  was  the  middle  couch — and 
the  viiddk  of  tkni.  Favourites  commonly  lay 
in  the  bosom  of  their  friends  ;  that  is,  they 
were  placed  next  below  them  :  sec  John  xiii. 
2.3,  wnere  St.  John  is  .said  to  have  lain  in 
Otir  Sasnour'a  bosom.  The  ancient  Greeks 
■at  at  the  table ;  for  Homer  ohscn'cs  that 
when  Ulysses  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Alci- 
nous,  the  king  dispatched  his  son  I^aodamaa 
to  seat  Ulysses  in  a  magnificent  chair.  The 
Egyjitians  sat  at  table  anciently,  as  well  as 
the  Romans,  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
Punic  war,  when  they  began  to  recline  at 
table. 

ACT  I.'' RS  ED,  in  the  scriptures,  sigaifies 
that  which  is  separated  or  devoted.  With 
regard  to  persons,  it  denotes  the  cutting  off 
or  separating  any  one  from  the  communion 
of  the  church,  the  number  of  the  living,  or  the 
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privileges  of  society ;  and  also  the  devoting 
any  animal,  city,  or  other  thing  to  destruc- 
tion. Aiittlhema  was  a  species  of  eTrommunica- 
tion  amongst  the  Jews,  and  was  often  prac- 
tised after  they  liad  lost  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  against  those  [lersons  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  iMosaic  law,  ought  to  have 
been  executed.  A  criminal,  after  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  ]ironounced, 
became  anathema  :  anil  they  had  a  full  per- 
suasion that  the  sentence  would  not  be  in 
vain  J  hut  that  f  Sod  would  interfere  to  pu- 
nish the  offender  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
penalty  of  the  law  of  Aloscs :  a  man,  for 
instance,  whom  the  law  condemned  to  be 
stoned,  woidd,  they  believed,  be  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  stone  u|ion  him  ;  a  man  to 
be  hanged,  would  be  choked  ;  and  one  wlmni 
the  law  sentenced  to  the  flames,  would  I  > 
burnt  in  his  house,  &c.  Mnriinotlta,  a  Syn.ii.- 
word,  signifying  the  lx>rd  cnmefJi,  was  addi.-'l 
to  the  sentence,  to  express  their  persuasion 
that  the  Lord  (iodwouhl  come  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  that  guilt  which  they,  circum- 
stanced as  they  were,  had  not  the  power  to 
punish.   1  Cor.  .ivi.  ■I'i. 

According  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  accursed  and  rriwtfied  were  syno- 
nymous terms.  By  the  Jews  every  one  who 
died  upon  a  tree  was  reckoned  accursed, 
Deut.  xxi.  2.'). 

E.xcommimication  is  a  kind  of  anathema 
also  among  some  Christians ;  and  by  it  the 
offender  is  deprived,  not  only  of  communi- 
cating in  prayers  and  other  holy  offices,  hut 
of  admittance  to  the  church,  and  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  faithful,  llie  spirit  of  Judaism, 
rather  than  that  of  the  gos])el.  has  in  this  been 
imitated  ;  for  among  the  Hebrews,  they  who 
were  excommunicated  could  not  perform  any 
public  duty  of  their  emjiloynients;  could  be 
neither  judges  nor  witnesses;  neither  b« 
present  at  funerals,  nor  circumcise  their 
own  sons,  nor  sit  down  in  the  company  of 
other  men,  nearer  than  within  the  liiistance 
of  four  cubits.  If  they  died  under  excom- 
munication, they  were  denied  the  rites  of 
burial ;  and  a  large  stone  was  left  on  their 
graves,  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  thrown  over 
^in,  as  over  Achan,  Joshua  vii.  2G.  The 
mostolicid  excommunication  was  Kimply  to 
deny  to  the  offiudcr,  after  admonition,  the 
right  of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  was  excision  from  the  church  of 
Christ. 

ACELDAMA,  a  piece  of  groimd  without 
the  south  wall  of  .lenisalem,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brook  Siloam.  It  wa.s  called  the 
Potter's  Field,  because  an  earth  or  clay  was 
dug  in  it,  of  which  pottery  was  made.  It 
was  likewise  called  the  Fuller's  Field,  be- 
cause cloth  was  dried  in  it.  But  it  having^ 
heen  afterwards  bought  with  the  money  hy 
which  the  high  priest  and  nders  of  the  Jews 
purchased  the  blood  of  Jesus,  it  was  called 
Aceldama,  or  the  Field  of  Blood. 

.\<;H.\IA.  'n»is  name  is  used  to  denote 
tlic  whole  of  (ireecc,  as  it  existed  as  a  Ho- 
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I  province ;  or  Achaia  Proper,  a  district  in 

nortfaem  ]iart   of  the  Peloponnesus,  on 

be  bay  of  Corinth,  and  in  whiL-h  the  city 

that   name   stood.     It  appears   to  have 

en  o«cd  in  the  former  ecnae  iti  2  Vor.  »i. 

and  in  the  latt«r,  in  Act^  xi\,  21. 
ACHAN,  the  sun  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadah.  who  having  taken  a  part  at  the  spoila 
of  Jericho,  ngaiiuit  the  injunction  of  God, 
vba  iimd  aecvrttd  or  di'voteil  the  whole  city, 
mik  upon  WtDg  taken  by  lot,  dcKJcned  to  be 
flMMil  to  death.  The  whole  history  ia  re- 
etfdMl,  Jo;:huarii.  It  M'ould  ^pear  that 
AehaD'a  family  were  also  stoned;  for  th«y 
9m  itd  out  with  him,  and  all  hi<<  pro- 
ftny,  '•  And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with 
oone*.  and  btimed  them  with  fire,  after  they 
bul  uiont'd  them  with  stones."  Some  of  the 
CTTitc*  have  maile  efforts  to  confine  tlie  ston- 
mg  to  AcUaii.  and  the  btiminj;  to  his  goods ; 
but  not  without  violence  to  the  text.  It  is 
prob«bl«,  therefore,  that  hi«  family  were 
(rirjrto  the  theft,  neeing  he  Lid  the  ticcuned 
HmgB  wbidi  he  had  stolen  in  the  earth,  in 
hit  Mot.  By  concealment  tht^y  therefivre 
Wame  fHUtiikers  of  his  crime,  and  so  the 
•ait«iicr  iB-a>»  justifie'L 
M'U M KTIIA.  See  Ecbataxa. 
ACIfOR.  Vaiiey  of,  between  Jericho  and 
\i.  So  called  from  the  trffuble  hrought 
ujwn  thtf  IirAflitM  by  the  sin  of  Achan; 
Achur  in  the  HeljTCW  denoting  trouble. 

ArHZIB,  a  city  on  the  coast  uf  the  Me- 
di!emin«an.  in  the  tribe  of  Asber,  and  one 
of  lb#  ciiicK  out  of  which  that  tribe  did  not 
rrjjcl  the  inhabitants.  Judges  i.  31,  It  wan 
ollrti  Ecdippa  by  the  Greeks,  and  h  at  pre- 
wnt  ttnnM  Zib.  It  i»  situated  about  ten 
bjIm  north  of  Aecho,  or  Ptolemais,  Mr. 
fiofkitigbam,  who  paased  by  \hu  plate,  says 
tint  it  i*  email,  and  situated  on  a,  hill  near 
tts  «a;  having  a  fetv  palm  trees  rearing 
tbtm-selves  aboi'c  its  dwelUngs, 

ACIL\,  'A«pa.    Thia  Greek  word  eiKnifica, 

in  general,  «  citadel.    The  SjTJans  and  Chal- 

tkuw  a*e  H~pn,  in  the  same  senise.     King 

Aiaiochtto  jifave  orders  for  building  a  cita- 

W  >t  Jcriwftlem,  Doitb  of  the  temple,  qr 

n  cnnurnce,  which  comtuwidcd  the  holy 

liuKi  and  for  that  reason  was  called  Acf*. 

JoHphu*  eav«,  that  this  eminence  waa  sciiii^ 

orcutftr,  xnd  that  jjimon  RlaccabEPus,  having 

ojidled  the  Syriana,  who  had  tsizcd  Acm, 

4(moli«hed  it,  and  spent  three  years  in  level- 

fiag  the  mountaiii  on  which  it  stood ;  that  no 

(itntioiiin  fntnre  should  comnuind  the  tenv- 

pl*.    On  mount  Acra  were  afterwarda  built, 

tie  palace  of  Helena ;  Agrippa's  palace,  the 

[Jice  where  the  public  records  were  lodged  j 

•ndthat  where  the  magistrate*  of  JenisalBta 

"wnblcd. 

\€RAUATENE,  a  district  of  Judiea,  eyi- 
Mifig  lieiwecn  Shechcm  (now  KapoloBC) 
uxi  Jcrji.-lio,  inclining  east.  It  was  about 
'•div  ttjiles  in  length.  The  Acra1>at(ene  had 
U  ttae  from  a  place  called  Akrabbim,  abi>ivC 
■i*  nilics  froBi  Shechem,  cx-stward.  This 
"■■■botiu  name  of  another  district  of  Judea 
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on  the  frontier  of  Iduinfa,  towards  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  FJe:id  >ca, 

AC'TSOPTHEAP<tSTI,!:S.  This  hook. 
in  the  very  be^innint;,  prnfisscs  itsilt"  to 
he  a  continuation  of  the  (i(>-.ptl  of  St.  Luke  ; 
and  its  style  bi^spcak's  it  to  bo  writtin  by 
the  same  person.  'llii-  [-^tcninl  evidi-ncc 
is  also  very  gatiafactury  ;  f<ir  hcsidts  alhi- 
sions  in  earlier  aiithnr.-,  :jid  ])artimluily 
in  Clement  of  Rome,  I'nly  arji,  and  .lustiri 
Martyr,  the  Act-^  of  lln  Apostles  aro  not 
only  quoted  by  Ircnirus,  as  ivrittcn  liy  Luke 
the  cTangelist,  but  IhiiL-  ;ij-l'  iVw  tjiintjs  re- 
corded in  this  book  nhiih  nrc  not  mentioned 
by  that  ancient  father.  Tliis  strong  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  tin-  m  rminpness  uf  the 
Acta  of  the  Apo?tles  is  Mijijmrted  l^y  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Terliilllin.  .1.  rome,  l^uMhius, 
ITieodoret,  and  most  of  iIji  later  fathers,  it 
may  hu  added,  that  the  ri:iinf  of  St.  I^uke  is 
pri'fi.wd  to  this  hanV  in  several  ancient 
(irtek  msnUBchpts  nf  the  New  Testament, 
tud  also  in  the  old  iSyrin'  v[  r.-ion. 

2.  This  is  the  only  in--)'ired  work  which 
f^ive*  as  Jiny  hiis  torical  Lieiuiint  of  the  pri)L;re<s 
of  ChriBtiattity  after  our  Saviour's  aseeiision. 
It  comprehend !i  a  peiiiiri  of  about  thuty 
year*,  but  i;t  by  no  mc;ins  contains  a  i,'eneial 
m^toryof  the  church  duririff  that  time.  Tlie 
principal  facts  recorded  in  ii.  are,  tlie  elujiee 
of  Matthias,  to  be  an  apostle  in  the  room  of 
the  traitor  J uda'?  1  the  ik^eent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  pcnteenst ;  the  preaeiiintf, 
niirarlc!!,  and  sufleriiiL's  nf  the  ajio^tle-:  at 
Jer«.5alem;  the  deatii  nf  Sie[ilKii,  the  lirst 
martTT;  the  persecullnn  ;iiid  (li>iier>ion  of 
the  Christians;  the  promliin^r  of  tlie  trn^pcl 
in  tlifferent  piirts  of  I'iiIl'-iliu-,  e-ii.cially  in 
Samariai  the  conversion  ni  St.  I'aul ;  the 
call  of  Comeliuf!,  the  iit-i  LieniiU-  e<j:i\eit; 
the  persectltion  of  the  ^hll•liar,^  by  lierod 
Agrippa;  thepreaehin;,!  nf  \'.m]  .iiiil  llariiabas 
to  tbfe  gentiles,  by  the  r\|ii--s  cDminanil  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  li'.'eri,'  inadi'  i:l  .liiu-a- 
letn,  tieclaring  that  rireii.in  i-ioa,  and  a  cnn- 
formitytootner  Jewish,  iiii.--  anii  ',-w.;iiu,.i,.-;, 
were  not  Jieceas.-iry  in  -  'm  Mr  e^iiv ,  i  ■>  ;  and 
the  latter  part  of  tlir  linui.:  \-  enniirRMl  to 
the  history  of  St.  rmil,  ut  e.br.ni  .'t.  i,iike 
was  the  cOQUtunt  coiib|i:iniiiii  lor  seveial 
years. 

3.  As  this  account  of  .'^r.  Paul  i>  not  eoii- 
timied  beyond  his  two  Ysar>'  imiu  i-mii.u  nt 
ftt  Rome,  it  is  probable  thnt  thi^  Ijodk  v.  as 
written  aoon  after  hia  relea-c,  wbieli  liapin  n- 
edin  the  year  6:!;  we  niay  tlierefore  consider 
the  Acta  of  tho  Apostles  as  written  about  the 
year  04. 

4.  The  place  of  its  ]iu(ilieatinii  i-<  more 
doubtful.  The  prubalnliiy  ni'liera-.*  to  lie  in 
favour  of  Greece,  thou^rh  -lune  eontenJ  for 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Tins  latter  opinion 
resta  upon  the  suhscripliinis  at  the  end  of 
eotne  Greek  iiinnoHcrif.l:<,  and  of  the  eoiiies 
of  the  Syriac  version;  but  tiie  be>t  <  riiies 
think,  that  these  subsjnjj.tion-:,  uhieh  are 
alBo  alhxcd  to  other  hooks  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, desen'e  but  Utile  might;  and  in  this 
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case  they  are  not  supjiorted  by  any  ancient 
Biithorrty. 

3  It  must  have  been  of  the  utmnst  im- 
portance in  the  early  times  of  the  gospel, 
and  certainly  not  of  less  im[i(irtaiice  to  every 
subsequent  a^^e,  to  have  an  authi'iitic  account 
of  the  promised  descent  of  the  Holy  (ihnst, 
and  of  the  success  which  attended  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel  both  among  the 
Jews  and  gentiles.  These  prcat  events  com- 
pleted the  evidence  of  the  diviae  mission  of 
Christ.  eHtaliiii<lied  the  tnith  of  the  religion 
which  he  taught,  ami  jiointed  out  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  corajirehcnMive  nature 
of  the  redemption  which  he  purchased  by  his 
death. 

QJcumenius  calls  the  Acts,  the  "  Gospel 
of  the  Holy  (Jhoat ;"  and  St.  Chrysostom, 
the  "  tiospel  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection," 
or  the  gospel  of  Jegus  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead.  Here,  in  the  lives  and  preftchinjj  of 
the  apostles,  we  hiive  the  mo.st  miraculous 
instances  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  (jhostj 
and  in  the  account  of  those  who  were  the 
first  believers,  we  have  received  the  most  ex- 
cellent pattern  of  the  true  Christian  life. 

ADAM,  the  name  given  to  man  in  general, 
both  male  and  female,  in  the  }lehrew  scrip- 
tures, Gen.  i.  26,  27  ;  v.  1,  2  ;  xi.  5  ;  Josn. 
xiv.  15;  2  Sam.  vii.  19;  EccL  iii.  21;  Jer. 
xxxii.  20;  Hosea  vi.  7;  Zeeh.  siii.  7  •■  in  all 
which  places  mankind  is  understood;  but  par- 
ticularly it  is  the  name  of  the  first  man  and 
fatherof  the  human  race,  created  by  God  him- 
self out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  .losephun 
thinks  that  he  was  called  Adam  by  reason  of 
the  reddish  colour  of  the  earth  out  of  which 
he  was  formed,  for  Adam  in  Hebrew  signifies 
red.  (lod  having  made  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life, 
and  gave  hirn  dominion  over  all  the  creatures 
of  this  world,  (ien.  i.  26,  27  ;  ii.  7.  He  cre- 
ated him  after  his  own  image  and  resem- 
blance ;  and  having  blessed  liim,  he  placed 
him  in  a  delicious  garden,  in  Eden,  that  he 
might  cultivate  it,  and  feed  upon  its  fruits, 
Oen.ii.8  ;  hut  under  the  following  injunction: 
"  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest 
freely  eat :  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
goo(l  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shuU  surely 
die,"  The  first  thing  that  Adam  did  after 
his  introduction  into  paradise,  was  to  give 
names  to  all  the  beasts  and  birds  which  jire- 
sented  themselves  before  him.  Gen.  ii.  19,20. 

But  man  was  without  a  fellow-creature  of 
his  own  Hjiecies  ;  wherefore  (lod  said,  "It  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him 
a  help  meet  for  Itim."  And  the  Lord  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  while  he 
slept,  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  "  and  closed 
up  the  flesh  instead  thereof;"  and  of  that 
«ubKtance  which  he  took  from  man  maile  he 
a  woman,  whom  he  presented  to  him.  Then 
said  Adam,  "  This  is  now  bene  of  my  bone, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh  :  she  shall  he  called 
womitn,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man." 
<ien.  ii.  21,  &c. 
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The  woman  was  seduced  by  the  tempter; 
and  she  iseduced  her  busband  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  When  called  to  Judgment 
for  this  transgresHioii  before  (Jod.  Adam  at- 
temjited  to  cast  the  blame  upon  his  wife,  and 
the  woman  u[H)n  the  seq)ent-tempter.  But 
God  declared  them  aU  guilty,  and  pimi.«hed 
the  seqient  hv  degradation  ;  the  woman  by 
painful  childhearing  and  subjection ;  and 
the  man  by  agricidtural  labour  and  toil ;  of 
which  punishments  every  day  witnesses  the 
fultilment.  As  their  natunJ  passions  now 
became  irregular,  and  their  exposure  to  acci- 
dents was  great,  (iod  made  a  covering  of 
skins  for  Adam  and  for  his  wife  ;  and  expelled 
them  from  the  garden,  to  the  country  with- 
out ;  placing  at  the  ea.st  of  the  garden  cheru- 
bims  and  a  flaming  sword,  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keeji  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  Adam  and  his  wife 
continued  in  paradise :  some  say,  many  years; 
others,  not  many  diiys ;  others,  not  many 
hours.  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve, 
which  signifies  "  the  mother  of  nil  liA'ing," 
Shortly  after.  Eve  brought  forth  Cain,  Gen. 
iv.  1,2,  It  is  believed  that  she  had  a  girl 
at  the  time,  and  tliat,  genc'rally,  she  had 
twins.  The  scriptures  notice  only  three  jsons 
of  Adam  :  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth  ;  and  omits 
daughters;  except  that  Mosea  tells  us, 
"Adam  begat  sons  and  daughters;"  no 
doubt  many.  He  died,  aged  nine  hundred 
and  thirty.  B.  C.  3{j74. 

I'pon  this  history,  so  interesting'  to  all 
Adatn's  descendants,  some  remarks  may  be 
offered. 

I.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  name  Adam 
is  derived  from  red  eurih.  Sir.  W.  Jones 
thinks  it  may  be  from  Adim,  which  in  Sans- 
critsignifies,  ihejirst.  The  Persians,  however, 
denominate  him  Ad  amah,  which  signifies, 
according  to  Sale,  rni  earth.  The  term  for 
woman  is  Ainltii,  the  feminine  of  A'u<h,  man. 
and  signifies,  therefore,  mancss  or  female 
man. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  creation  of  Adam 
is  narrated  indicates  something  peculiar  and 
eminent  in  the  being  to  be  formed.  Among 
the  heavenly  biMlics  the  earth,  and  above  alt 
the  various  productions  of  its  surface,  vegel- 
nble  and  animal,  however  perfect  in  tneir 
kinds,  and  beautiful  and  excellent  in  their 
respective  natures,  not  one  being  was  found 
to  whom  the  rest  could  minister  instruc- 
tion ;  ins])ire  with  moral  delight;  or  lead  up 
to  the  Creator  himself.  There  was,  properly 
speaking,  no  intellectual  being ;  none  to 
whom  the  whole  frame  and  furniture  of 
material  nature  could  minister  knowledge  ; 
no  one  who  could  employ  ui)on  them  the 
generalizing  faculty,  and  make  them  the 
basis  of  inductive  knowledge.  If,  then,  it  was 
not  wholly  for  himself  that  the  world  was 
created  by  God  ;  and  if  angels  were  not  so 
immediately  connected  with  this  system, 
as  to  lead  us  to  stipposc  that  it  was  made 
for  them  :  a  rational  inhabitant  was  ob- 
viously still  wanting  to  complete  the  work. 
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tltut*  a  perfect  whole.  The  forma- 
eh  a  Iwinjif  was  marked,  therefore, 
rr  af  pfocecilintf  which  Si'r\es  to 
I  u<  with  It  !<en«c  of  the  greatncsMof  the 
Noi   that    it  could  he  n  matter  of 
tlifficolty   to   Omnipotence  to  create 
,  than  anything;  lieifiilu;  but  principally, 
k  »  pr«)b«blc,  hecausc  he  was  to  he  the  lord 
oltbr  whole  and  therefore  himself  acrnunt- 
to  the   ori^nal  proprietor ;    and   was 
ih*  stihject  of  ajiotner  species  of  go- 
gt,   a  moral  ndministration ;  and  to 
tuted  an  image  of  the  intellectunl 
Jtnril   perfections,   and  of  the  immor- 
,  of  the  roraraon  .M.-\ker.      Every  thing 
fore,   1-  '•'  ruuit'H  creation,  is  (jiven  in  a 
un  :<  iiivc  form,  and  contains 

Ui   III  I  if  a  Trinity  of  Persons 

■  the  (to<ihead,  all  eoually  pos-sessed  of 
ctatirt  power,  and  therefore  IHrine,  to  each 
of  whom  man  was  to  etand  in  relations  the 
aoat  Mcred  and  intimate  : — "  And  God  gaid. 
Lei  cs  nuke  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
EktneM;  and  let  them  have  dominion,"  &c. 
S.  It  may  he  next  inquired  in  what  that 
oo^  of  God  in  which  man  was  made  con- 


|t  H  manifeit  from  the  history  of  Moses, 
that  kumian  nature  has  two  essential  con.sti- 
latal  pafU,  the  dody  formed  out  of  pre- 
eoMent  nutter,  the  earth ;  and  a  living 
•Oct,  breathed  into  the  body  by  an  inspira- 
titm  (rotn  (?od.  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed 
aao  nut  of  the  du<tt  of  the  ground,  and 
bnatbed  into  his  noatrilx  [orfaee)  the  breath 
of  fife,  {lim,)  and  man  became  a  Uving 
MsL**  Vilkatever  wax  thus  imparted  to  the 
hodr  of  nun,  already  "formetl,"  and  per- 
fitctjj  finished  in  all  its  i>arts,  was  the  only 
CHM  of  life  ;  and  the  wnole  tenor  of  scrip- 
tan  rilOW«  that  thif  was  the  rational  spirit 
jiM-tf^  which,  by  a  law  of  its  Creator,  was 
iaapftble  of  death,  even  after  the  body  had 
ilDni  uiuler  that  penalty. 

The  "  image  "  or  likeness  of  God  in  which 
■m  wn  imae  has,  by  some,  been  assigned 
lo  thr  body;  by  others,  to  the  soul.  It  has, 
i1m>,  been  placed  in  the  circumstance  of 
Mt  harin|{  "  diminirm  "  over  the  other  crca- 
tmm.  A<*  to  the  Iwdy,  it  li  not  necest-ary 
to  prore  that  in  no  sense  can  it  bear  the 
ioMc  of  God  i  that  i<,  be  •'like"  God.  An 
Mft^^t  f.irrn  has  no  more  likeness  to  Ciod 
aB>i  or  reptile  one;  God  is  incor- 

pOTi '  .  '  .ionot  be  the  antitype  of  any 

tktag  BUterial. 

Eqoallr  unfounded  is  the  notion  that  the 
imig*  of  God  in  roan  consisted  in  the 
**  Aminion  "  which  was  granted  to  him  over 
lUt  lower  world.  Limited  dominion  may, 
it  i»  true,  be  an  image  of  large  and  absolute 
TO;  but  man  is  not  said  to  have  been 
in  the  image  of  God's  dominion,  which 
■radent  merely,  for.  before  creatures 
God  himself  cnuld  have  no  domi- 
lir  wai  ni.ide  in  the  image  and  like- 
f.  .*^till  further,  it  is  evi- 
<jrding  to  the  history,  was 
il 


made  in  the  image  of  (rod  in  order  to  hi* 
having  dominion,  a-s  the  Itthrew  particle  im- 
port? ;  and,  therefore,  his  dominion  wax  con- 
sequent upon  his  formation  in  the  "  image  " 
and  "likeness"  of  Gud,  and  could  not  be 
that  image  itself. 

Tlie  notion  that  the  original  resemblance 
of  man  to  CJod  must  be  placed  in  some  one 
essential  qu.ility.  is  not  consistent  with  holy 
WTit,  from  which  alone  we  can  derive  our  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  We  shall,  it  is 
tnie,  find  that  the  Uifili*  partly  places  it  in 
what  is  essential  to  human  nature;  but  that 
it  should  comprehend  nntlung  else,  or  con- 
sist in  one  quality  only,  baa  no  proof  or  rea- 
son ;  and  we  are,  in  fact,  taught  that  it  com- 
prises also  what  is  so  far  from  being  essential 
that  it  may  be  both  lost  and  regained.  When 
God  is  called  "  the  Father  of  spirits,"  a  like- 
ness  is  suggested  between  man  and  God  in 
the  spirituality  of  their  nature.  This  is  also 
implied  in  the  .striking  argument  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  Athenians  :  "  Forasmuch,  then,  as 
we  are  the  offspri.vo  of  (iod,  we  ought  not 
to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold, 
or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  an«l  man's 
device ; " — jilainly  referring  to  the  idolatrous 
statues  by  which  (iod  was  represented 
among  heathens.  If  likeness  to  God  in 
man  consisted  in  bodily  shape,  this  would 
not  have  been  an  argument  against  human 
representations  of  the  Deity  ;  but  it  imjyorts, 
as  Howe  well  expresses  it,  that  "  we  are  to 
understand  lliat  our  resemblance  to  him,  as 
we  are  his  offspring,  lies  in  some  higher, 
more  noble,  and  more  excellent  thing,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  figure ;  as  who  can 
tell  how  to  give  the  figure  or  image  of  a 
thought,  or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power  ?" 
In  spirituality,  and,  consequently,  immateri- 
ality, this  image  of  God  in  roan,  then,  in  the 
first  instance,  consists.  Nor  is  it  any  valid 
objection  to  say,  that  "  immateriality  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  soul  of  man ;  for  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  inferior  animals 
are  actuated  by  an  immatori.il  principle." 
This  is  as  certain  as  analogy  can  make  it : 
but  though  wc  allow  a  spiritual  jirinciple  to 
animals,  its  kind  is  obviously  inferior;  for 
that  spirit  which  is  incapable  of  induction 
and  moral  knowledge,  must  be  of  an  infe- 
rior order  to  the  spirit  which  possesses  these 
capabilities  ;  an()  this  is  the  kind  of  spirit 
which  is  peculiar  to  man. 

The  sentiment  cxprnsacd  in  Wisdom  ii. 
23,  is  an  evidence  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  the  image  of  (iod  in  man  com- 
prised immortality  also.  "  For  (iod  created 
man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an 
image  of  his  own  eternity  :  "  and  though 
other  creatures  were  made  capable  of  immor- 
tality, and  at  least  the  material  human  frame, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  case  of  ani- 
mals, would  have  escaped  death,  had  not 
sin  entered  the  world;  yet,  without  admit- 
ting the  absurditv,  of  the  "  natural  immor- 
tality "  of  the  (tum.in  soul,  that  essence 
must  have  been  constituted  immortal  in  a 
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high  and  peculiar  sense  which  has  ever  re- 
tained its  prerogative  of  continuetl  duration 
amidst  the  univerBal  death  not  only  of  ani- 
mals, but  of  the  bodies  of  all  humiin  beings. 
There  appears  alBO  a  manifest  allusion  to 
man's  immortality,  as  being  included  in  the 
image  of  God,  in  the  reason  ivhich  is  given 
in  Genesis  for  the  law  which  inflicts  death 
on  murderers:  "  A^Tioso  Kheddcth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  :  For 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man."  The 
essence  of  the  crime  of  homicide  is  not  con- 
fined here  to  the  putting  to  death  the  mere 
animal  part  of  man  ;  and  it  mui^t,  therefore, 
lie  in  the  peculiar  value  of  life  to  an  immorUl 
being,  accountable  in  another  state  for  the 
actions  done  in  this,  and  whose  life  ought  to 
be  specially  guarded  for  this  very  reason,  that 
death  introduces  him  into  changeless  and 
eternal  relations,  which  were  not  to  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  human  passions. 

To  these  we  are  to  add  the  iateUectuat 
powers,  and  we  have  what  di.'ines,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  scriptures,  have  called, 
"the  N.\Tfn.vi.image()f  God  in  his  creatures," 
which  is  essential  and  inetfaccable.  Man  was 
made  capable  of  knowledge,  and  he  was  en- 
dowed with  liberty  of  will. 

This  natural  image  of  Ciod  was  the  founda- 
tion of  that  MOBAL  image  by  which  also  man 
was  distinguished.  Unless  he  had  l)ecn  a  spi- 
ritual,  knowing,  and  willing  being,  he  would 
have  been  wholly  incapable  of  moral  qualities. 
That  he  had  such  qualities  eminently,  and 
that  in  them  consisted  the  image  of  God,  as 
well  as  in  the  natural  attributes  just  tstated, 
we  have  also  the  express  testimony  of  scrip- 
ture :  "  Lo  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God 
made  man  I'PiiiCiiiT;  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventionu."  'ITiero  is  also  an 
express  allusion  to  the  moral  image  of 
God,  in  which  man  was  at  first  created,  in 
Colossions  iii.  10 :  "  And  have  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  '\»  renewed  in  know- 
ledge, after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him ;"  and  in  Euhesians  iv.  24  :  "  Put 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  In 
these  passages  the  Apostle  representH  the 
change  produced  in  true  Christians  by  the 
goRpel,  as  a  "  renewal  of  the  image  of  God 
in  man ;  as  a  new  or  second  creation  in  that 
image  ;"  and  he  explicitly  declares,  that  that 
image  consists  in  "  knowledge,"  in  "  right- 
eousness," and  in  "  tnie  holiness." 

niis  also  may  be  tinally  argued  from  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  historian  of  the 
creation  represents  the  Creator  as  Mewing  the 
works  of  his  hands  as  "  pery  good,"  which  was 
pronounced  with  reference  to  each  of  them 
mdividualiy,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  :  "  And 
God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  an<l 
behold  it  was  very  good."  But,  as  to  man, 
this  goodne.sB  must  necessarily  im])ly  moral 
as  well  as  physical  qualities.  Without 
them  he  would  have  been  imperfect  as 
pmn  ;  and  hud  they,  in  their  first  exercises, 
becu  perverted  and  sinful,  he  must  have 
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been  an  exception,  and  could  not  have  been 
pronounced  "  very  good."  The  goodness  of 
man,  as  a  rational  being,  must  lie  in  de- 
votedness  and  consecration  to  Gwl ;  conse- 
quently, man  wa.<s  at  first  holy.  A  rational 
creature,  as  such,  is  capable  of  knowing,  lov- 
ing, serA'ing.  and  living  in  communion  with 
the  Most  Holy  One.  Adam,  at  first,  did  or 
did  dot  exert  this  capacity ;  if  he  did  not,  be 
was  not  very  good, — not  good  at  all. 

4.  On  the  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments of  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race, 
erring  views  appear  to  have  l>een  token  on 
both  sides. 

In  knowledge,  some  have  thought  bim 
little  inferior  to  the  angels ;  others,  as  fur- 
nished n-ith  but  the  simple  elements  of 
science  and  of  language.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that,  a.s  to  capacity,  Vva  intellect  must 
have  been  vigorous  ocyond  that  of  any  of  his 
fallen  descendants;  which  itself  gives  us 
very  high  views  of  the  strength  of  his  imder- 
dcrstauding,  although  we  .suould  allow  him 
to  have  been  created  "  lower  than  the 
angels."  As  lo  his  actual  knowledge,  that 
M'ould  rlepend  upon  the  time  and  opporttm- 
ity  he  had  for  observing  the  nature  and  laws 
of  the  objects  around  him  ;  and  the  ilegree 
in  which  he  was  favotu-ed  with  revelations 
from  (rod  on  moral  and  religious  subjects. 

On  the  degree  of  mond  excellence  also  in 
the  first  man,  much  license  has  been  given 
to  a  wann  imagination,  and  to  rhetoricid  em- 
bellishment; and  Adam's  perfection  lias 
sometimes  been  fixed  at  an  elevation  which 
renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive 
how  he  could  fall  into  sin  at  all.  On  the  other 
hanil,  those  «ho  cither  deny  or  hobl  verj* 
slightly  the  doctrine  of  our  hereditary  de- 
pravity, delight  to  represent  .\ilam  as  little 
sujKrior  in  moral  perfection  and  cajiability 
to  his  descendants.  But,  if  we  attend  to 
the  passages  of  holy  writ  above  quoted,  wo  i 
shall  be  able,  on  this  subject,  to  ascertain,  if  ' 
not  the  exact  degree  of  his  moral  endow- 
ments, vet  that  there  is  a  certain  standard 
below  wbicli  they  cannot  be  jilaced.  Gene- 
rally, he  was  made  in  the  imnge  of  God, 
which,  we  have  already  proved,  is  to  be 
understood  morally  as  wella.4  naturally.  Now, 
however  the  image  of  anything  may  bo 
limited  in  extent,  it  must  still  be  an  accurate 
representation  as  far  as  it  goes.  Everything 
good  in  the  creation  must  always  be  a  minia- 
ture representation  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Creator ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  *"  goodnesj," 
that  is,  the  perfection,  of  every  creature, 
occording  to  the  part  it  was  designed  to  act 
in  the  general  a-sscmblage  of  beings  col- 
lected into  our  system,  wnoUy  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  the  image  of  God's  moral 
perfections  in  man  was  a  blurred  and  dim 
representation.  To  whatever  extent  it  went, 
it  necessarily  excluded  all  that  from  man 
which  did  not  reseudile  God  ;  it  was  a  like- 
ness to  (iod  in  "  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,"  whatever  the  degree  of  each  might 
be,  and  excluded  all  admixture  of  unrignt- 
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couaneM  and  nnholiness.  Man,  therefora, 
is  bis  original  state,  was  sinless,  both  in 
act  and  in  principle.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
"<iod  made  man  UPRIOHT."  That  this  siff- 
niAes  moral  rectitude  cannot  be  doubted  i 
but  the  import  of  the  word  is  very  exten- 
sive. It  expresses,  by  an  easy  figure,  the 
ejaclmfiu  of  truth,  justice,  and  obedience ; 
and  it  comprehends  the  state  and  habit 
both  of  the  heart  and  the  life.  Such,  then, 
a  as  the  condition  of  primitive  man ;  there 
was  no  obliquity  in  his  moral  principles,  bis 
mind,  or  aflections ;  none  in  his  conduct. 
He  was  perfectly  sincere  and  exactly  just, 
renderinijr  from  the  heart  all  that  was  due 
to  <iod  and  to  the  creature.  Tried  by  the 
eiactest  plummet,  he  was  upright;  by  the 
must  perfect  rule,  he  was  straight. 

The  "InotcMge"  in  which  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Col- 
0!<<tians  iii.  10,  places  "  the  image  of  God  " 
after  which  man  was  created,  does  not  merely 
imply  the  faculty  of  understanding,  whicn 
irs  a  p.-irt  of  the  natural  image  of  God; 
liut  that  whit  h  might  be  lost,  because  it  is 
that  in  which  we  may  be  "  renewed."  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  understood  of  the  faculty  of 
knowledge  in  right  e.vercise ;  and  of  that  will- 
ing rt-cept  ion,  and  firm  retaining,  and  hearty 
apjirovtvl.  of  religitms  truth,  in  which  know- 
Ifdge,  when  s])oken  of  morally,  is  always 
understood  in  the  scriptures.  We  may  not 
be  disposed  to  allow,  with  some,  that  Adam 
unders^tood  the  deep  philosophy  of  nature, 
and  could  comprehend  and  explain  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  of  religion.  The  circnm- 
•itir.cr  of  his  giving  names  to  the  animals,  is 
t\rtainly  no  suf^cient  proof  of  his  baring 
:ai:iinv(l  to  a  philosophical  accjuaintance 
n  ith  th.  ir  (junlities  and  distinguishmg  habits, 
_'ithi)ti;:h  we  should  allow  their  names  to  be 
«■:.".;  rt-taint'd  in  the  Hebrew,  and  to  be  as  ex- 
;  :.-• -i\  I-  of  their  jicridiarities  as  some  exposi- 
iiir^  have  stated,  ."sufficient  time  appears  not  to 
hjve  'lecn  aflorded  him  for  the  study  of  the 
!.r<.ijK-rties  of  animals,  as  this  event  took  place 
I  revioiis  to  the  formation  of  Eve;  and  as  for 
ti  .•  notion  of  his  acquiring  knowledge  by  in- 
■:  .t:i->n.  this  is  contradicted  by  the  revealed 
fii.-:,  that  angels  themselves  acquire  their 
j:ni>«lerige  by  obsen'ation  and  study, 
uiuiigh,  no  doubt,  with  great  rapidity  and 
<  drtainty .  'ITic  whole  of  this  transaction  was 
'uiiernaUiral ;  the  beasts  were  "  brought"  to 
.\ilain,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  named 
ihf  m  under  a  divine  .suggestion.  He  has  been 
ajsi)  .sapj-osed  to  be  the  inventor  of  language, 
liut  his  history  shows  that  he  was  never 
trithimt  sjteech.  From  the  first  he  was 
atilf  to  converse  with  God ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  infer  that  language  was  in  him  a 
sujiematural  and  miracidous  endowment. 
That  hisi  understanding  was,  as  to  its  capa- 
f  itv,  deep  and  large  beyond  any  of  his  pos- 
tfnty.  must  follow  from  the  perfection  in 
nhich  he  was  created  ;  and  his  acquisitions 
of  knowledge  would,  therefore,  be  rajiid  and 
rH*y.  U  was,  however,  in  moral  and  reli- 
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iouB  truth,  as  being  of  the  first  concern  to 
lim,  that  vre  are  to  suppose  the  excellency 
of  his  knowledge  to  have  consisted.  "  Hia 
reason  would  be  clear,  his  judgment  uncor- 
nipted,  and  his  conscience  upright  and  sen- 
sible." The  best  knowledge  would,  in  him, 
be  placed  first,  and  that  of  every  other  kind 
be  made  subservient  to  it,  according  to  its 
relation  to  that.  The  Apostle  adds  to  know- 
ledge, "  righteousness  and  true  holiness  ; " 
terms  which  express,  not  merely  freedom 
from  sin,  but  positive  and  active  virtue. 

Sober  as  these  views  of  man's  primitive 
state  are,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  for  us 
fully  to  conceive  of  so  exalted  a  condition  as 
even  this.  Below  this  standard  it  could  not 
fall ;  and  that  it  implied  a  glory,  and  dig- 
nity, and  moral  greatness  of  a  very  exalted 
kind,  is  made  sumciently  apparent  from  the 
degree  of  guilt  charged  upon  Adam  when  he 
fell :  for  the  aggravating  circumstances  of 
his  offence  may  well  be  deduced  from  the 
tremendous  consequences  which  followed. 

5.  The  salvation  of  Adam  has  been  dis- 
puted; for  what  reason  does  not  appear, 
except  that  the  silence  of  scripture,  as  to 
his  after  life,  has  given  bold  men  occa- 
sion to  obtrude  their  speculations  upon 
a  subject  which  called  for  no  such  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  As  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary appears,  the  charitable  inference  is, 
that  as  he  was  the  first  to  receive  the  pro- 
mise of  redemption,  so  he  was  the  first  to 
prove  its  rirtue.  It  is  another  presumption, 
that  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  clothed  with  skins 
of  beasts,  which  could  not  have  been  slain 
for  food,  these  were  the  skins  of  their  sacri- 
fices ;  and  as  the  offering  of  animal  sacrifice 
was  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  appointed 
propitiation,  to  that  refuge  we  may  conclude 
they  resorted,  and  through  its  merits  were 
accepted. 

6.  The  Rabbinical  and  Mahometan  tradi- 
tions and  fables  respecting  the  first  man  are 
as  absurd  as  they  are  numerous.  Sonic  of 
them  indeed  are  monstrous,  unless  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  allegories  in  the  exaggerated 
style  of  the  orientals.  Some  say  that  he  was 
nine  hundred  cubits  high ;  whilst  others,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  aflirm  that  his  head  touch- 
ed the  heavens.  ITie  Jews  think  that  he 
wrote  the  ninety-first  IValm,  invented  the 
Hebrew  letters,  and  composed  several  trea- 
tises; the  Arabians,  that  he  preserved  twenty 
books  which  fell  from  heaven ;  and  the  Mus- 
selmen,  that  he  himself  \vrote  ten  volumes. 

7.  That  Adam  was  a  t)i»e  of  Christ,  is 
plainly  affirmed  liy  St.  Paul,  who  calls  him 
"  the  figure  of  him  who  was  to  come."  Hence 
our  Lord  is  sometimes  called,  not  inaptly, 
the  Second  Adam .  Tliis  typical  relation  stands 
sometimes  in  similitude,  sometimes  in  co.v- 
TRAST.  Adam  was  formed  immediately  by 
God,  as  was  the  humanity  of  Christ.  In 
each  the  nature  was  spotless,  and  richly  en- 
dowed with  knowledge  and  true  holiness. 
Both  are  seen  invested  with  dominion  over 
the  earth  and  all  its  creatures ;  and  thi.s  may 
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explain  the  eighth  Psalm,  where  David  Kt-eins 
to  make  the  sovereignty  of  the  first  man  over 
the  whole  earth  in  its  pristine  glory,  the  pro- 
phetic symbol  of  the  dominion  of  C'hrisi  over 
the  world  restored.  Beyond  these  particulnrf) 
fancy  must  not  carry  us  ;  and  the  typical  con- 
trast must  also  be  limited  to  that  which  is 
stated  in  scripture,  or  supported  by  its 
allusions.  Adam  and  Christ  were  each  a 
public  person,  affd^ral  head  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  ;  but  the  one  was  the  fountain  of 
sin  and  death,  the  other  of  rghteousness  and 
life.  By  Adajn's  transgreHsion  "  many  were 
made  sinners,"  Rom.  v.  14 — 19.  Through 
him  "  death  passed  upon  all  men,  because  all 
have  sinned"  in  him.  But  he  thus  prefigured 
that  one  man,  by  whose  righteousness  the 
"  free  gift  comes  upon  all  men  to  justifica- 
tion of  life."  The  first  man  communicated  a 
living  soul  to  all  his  posterity  ;  the  other  is  a 
quickening  8pirit,  to  restore  them  to  new- 
ness of  life  now,  and  to  raise  them  up  at  the 
hut  day.  By  the  imputation  of  the  first 
Adam's  sin,  and  the  communication  of  hia 
fallen,  depraved  nature,  death  reigned  over 
those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude 
of  Adam's  transgression ;  and  through  the 
righteousness  of  the  Second  Adam,  and  the 
communication  of  a  divine  nature  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  favour  and  grace  shall  much 
more  abound  in  Christ's  true  followers  imto 
eternal  life.     See  Redf.mption. 

ADAiM.A,  one  of  the  five  cities  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and 
buried  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
Gen.  xiv.  2 ;  Deut.  %xix.  23.  It  was  the 
most  easterly  of  all  those  which  vv<>re 
swallowed  up ;  and  there  is  some  proba- 
bility that  it  was  not  entirely  sunk  under 
the  waters ;  or  that  the  inhaoitants  of  the 
country  built  a  new  city  of  the  same  name 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  :  for 
Isaiah,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  says, 
"  God  will  destroy  the  Moabites,  the  city  of 
Ar,  and  the  rcmn.int  of  Adama." 

ADAAlANT,n'Ot:;,'A8clu«ki,  EccluB.xvi.  16. 
A  stone  of  impenetrable  lutrdness.  Some- 
times this  name  is  given  to  the  diamond  ; 
and  so  it  is  rendered,  Jcr.  xvii.  1.  But  the 
Hebrew  word  rather  means  a  very  hard  kind 
of  stone,  probably  the  smiris,  which  was  also 
iised  for  cutting,  engraving,  and  polishing 
other  hard  stones  and  crystals,  'fhe  word 
occurs  aliio  in  Ezek.  iii.  9,  and  Zech.  vii.  12. 
In  the  former  place  the  Lord  says  to  the 
prophet,  "  I  have  made  thy  forehead  as  an 
adamant,  firmer  than  a  rock ;"  that  i«,  endued 
thee  with  undaunted  courage.  In  tlie  lat- 
ter, the  hearts  of  wicked  men  are  declared 
to  be  as  adamant ;  neither  broken  by  the 
threatenings  and  judgments  of  (rod,  nor 
penetrated  by  his  promises,  invitations,  and 
mercies.    See  Diamonh. 

ADAMITES,  sects  reputed  to  have  pro- 
fessed the  attainment  of  a  perfect  innocence, 
80  that  they  wore  no  clothes  in  their  assem- 
blies. But  Lardner  doubts  their  existence 
in  ancient,  and  Beausobre  in  modem,  times. 
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ADAR,  ihe  twelfth  month  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, and  the  si.xth  of  the  civil,  year 
among  the  Hebrews.  It  contains  but  twenty- 
nine  (lays,  and  answers  to  our  February, 
and  sometimes  enters  into  March,  accoro- 
ing  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  by  which  they 
regulated  their  seasons. 

ADARCONI.M,  a'3i2"n«,  a  sort  of  mo- 
ney, mentioned  1  Chron.xxix.  7,  and  EzraviiL 
27.  The  Vulgate  translates  it,  ijnlden  nenety 
the  LXX.,  pieces  of  gold.  'ITiey  were  darics, 
a  gold  coin,  which  some  value  at  twenty 
drachms  of  silver. 

ADER.  Jerom  observes,  that  the  place 
where  the  angels  declared  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  shepherds,  was  called  by  this 
name,  Luke  ii.  8,  9.  The  empress  lielena 
buUt  a  church  on  thi.s  spot,  the  remains  of 
which  art"  .still  visifile. 

ADDER,  .1  x'cnomous  serjient,  more  usii- 
ally  called  the  viper.  In  our  translation  of 
the  Bible  we  find  the  word  adder  five  times; 
hut  without  suflicieut  authority  from  the 
original. 

pS'SU?,  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  is  probably  the 
cerastes  j  aseqienl  of  the  vipc rkind,  of  a  hght 
brown  colour,  which  Jurks  in  the  sand  and 
the  tracks  of  wheels  in  the  road,  and  unex- 
pectedly bites  not  only  the  unwary  traveller, 
liut  the  legs  of  horses  and  other  l>easts.  By 
comparing  the  Daiiites  to  this  artful  reptile, 
the  patriarch  iiilimated  that  by  stratagem, 
more  than  by  open  bravery,  they  should 
avenge  themselves  of  their  enemies  and  ex- 
tend their  conquests. — [fiD,  in  Psalm  Iviii,  4  j 
xci.  13,  signifies  an  asp.  We  may  perhaps 
trace  to  this  the  Pytlion  of  the  tireeks,  and 
its  derivatives.  (.Sec  Asp.) — 3ia?31\  found 
only  in  Psalm  cxl.  3,  is  derived  from  a  verb 
which  signifies  to  bend  back  on  itself.  The 
Chaldee  Paniphrasts  render  it  tl^'^SV.  which 
we  translate  elsewhere,  spider :  they  may 
therefore  have  understood  it  to  be  the  taran- 
tida.  It  is  rendered  asp  by  the  Septungint 
and  Vulgate,  and  is  so  taken,  Rom.  iii.  13. 
T7ie  name  is  from  the  Arabic  achasa.  But 
there  are  several  seq)ents  which  coil  them- 
selves ])reviouHly  to  darting  on  their  enemy  ; 
if  this  be  a  character  of  the  a-sp,  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  that  re])lilc. — yDY,  or  »J3?!jy, 
Prov.  xxiii.  32,  Isaiah  xi,  8,  xiv-  20,  lix.  5. 
and  ,Ier.  viii.  17.  is  that  deadly  Ken>ent  called 
the  basiMsk,  said  to  kill  with  its  very  breath. 

See  COCKATBICE. 

In  Psalm  Inii.  .5,  reference  is  made  to  the 
effect  of  musical  sounds  upon  serpents.  That 
they  might  be  rendered  tame  and  harmless 
by  certain  charms,  or  suft  and  sweet  soimds. 
and  trained  to  delight  in  music,  \ns  an  opi- 
nion which  ])rcvailed  early  and  universally. 
Many  ancient  authors  mention  this  efiect : 
Virgil  speaks  of  it  particularly,  -En.  vii.  750; 

Hpfrrti  ecneri,  fi  i^ra  rilcr  tpiranJUnn  A^rt# 
ihiln  rt  MamMa  itnU  i*r  ernte  lacerdat, 
Fxomir  tuptr  galcam  etJUki  eemptia '  /ii<i, 
Archipiii  rtfb  mia»,fortUiimaa  Vmbn  i 
Siiarerrr  qui  lemmit  Mmtufm  maati^e  toUbat, 
Mulubabiut  irai,  H  morm  art!  UvattU. 
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I  (o4  adonu  hU  bram; 
>  ■  t^t*  »h«  furioiu  HT|icn<  k«|>  -, 
■  ck««iT>mnM  fiftrttmrtUtiicrfi: 
'      ""    1  aflaT^  the  n(l>«  (Win. 
I  llrd  afiuiu'' 

PfTT 

Air.  Boyle  nuotes  the  foUowinjir  passage 
from  Sir  H,  lilunt'a  Voysge  into  the  Le. 

WBI     — 

itws  of  living  creatures  I  saw 
■  '  f'N  hut  the  most  injtcniouK  was 

t«Mt«f  »rrpcnt»  of  two  feet  long,  hlaik 
■d«K))r.  kqrt  lir  n  Frenchnian.  who,  when 
fc»  ann*  to  handle  them,  avoiiIi]  not  endure 
kau  bat  ran  ami  hid  in  their  hole.  Tlicn  he 
vaeld  Utkc  his  cittcni  and  play  upon  it. 
TWy,  btainng  hi*  music,  lame  all  crawling 
ta  ki»  £f.  •  ■  '  .;in  to  dind)  ii]i  him,  till 
^•jp**  '  "Vf,  then  away  they  ran." 

Tiwwo.mrti,,, ,  iFcet  which  mu«ic  produces 
•  lh«  •erinrnt  irihcs,  is  confirmed  by  the 
iMliaMniy  of  MMeral  resijectuhlc  moderns. 
A^lcn  »weU  «t  the  ootincl  of  a  tlute,  raising 
lWBi.<3ir.  up  on  the  one  half  of  iheir 
^'  themselves    round,    beating 

Ki  ''"1  following  the  instrument. 

»  Lead,  natnnljy  mund  nnd  long  like  an 
ed.  IwcOBW  brnMd  and  flat  like  n  fan.  The 
•>■•  •rrfH-nU,  many  of  which  the  orientals 
fcw  m  tbrir  houKeK,  nre  known  to  leave 
''•■■fcwl«»  in '•  ' 'T,  lit  the  sound  of  a 

B>«trii  .  run  upon  the  per- 

I>r.  >u.ivv  II. Hi  an  opportunity  of 
ft  nuinhiT  of  ser|ieucs  keep  e.\!u-t  time 

k«Drrvi-l  -  ■•■  ''-jr  circulatory  dances, 

*■■■••*  o*""  '  iitij  arms,  turning 

^"—  Uwy  turii  ■  I iJiiping  when  they 

*"Ppl«L  Th«  ratlle-stwke  acknowledges 
ifct  ?***'  <*f  muiic  as  miidi  as  any  of  his 
Imm^  j  of  which  the  following  inHtance  is  a 
Akmtc  proof:  When  ("hatcauliriand  was  in 
*'»— db.  «  «nake  of  thai  specie!*  entered  their 
fSEMipiacnt ;  a  young  Canudian,  one  of  the 
prty,  wb..  'ly  on  the  flute,  to  divert 

■•  ■■■wi  need  agyiinst  the  «eq)ent 

•«fc  kW  nr«-  sjirrics  of  weapon :  on  the 
■fyiMLfa  of  hU  enemy,  the  h;mplily  reptile 
tmimi  hmMrlf  into  a  npirnl  line,  llaltened 
^  htmA,  iallaled  hi*  cheeks,  contracted  his 
^a,  dlhpfaifed  bis  envenomed  fangs,  and  his 
mmaif  thnmti  ha  double  tongue  glowed 
mt  two  ttame*  of  fire ;  his  eyes  wen?  burning 
mt»  t  !>•■  body,  swollen  wth  rage,  rafK-  and 
M  like  tlM  bellows  of  a  forge ;  his  dilated 
Aa  wonmJ  a  dull  and  scaly  appearance ; 
wd  bia  tail,  which  sounded  the  denunciation 
rf  d««tb,  ribrat«<l  with  bo  great  rapidity  aa 
toriiMBbW  a  light  vapour.  The  Canadian 
y  baynii  ■  "  ijion  hi«  Hate,  theserjjent 
•■fted    **  e,  and    drew  back    his 

mtd.  Ib  i^..'|...i^M>ii  ail  he  was  struck  with 
•be  aMk  effect,  hii  eye*  hist  their  fierce- 
•^  Vo*  i»«fin:,t;,.i...  ,.f  his  tad  became 
iiich  it  emitted  be- 

illy  died  away.   Less 

piffaidkiiUr  upon   their  spiral   line,    the 
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rings  of  the  fascinated  serpent  were  by  de- 
grees expanded,  and  sunk  one  after  another 
upon  the  ground,  in  concentric  circles.     The 
sluidei!  of  azure,  (frecn,  while,  and  gold,  re- 
covered their  brUliancy  on  his  miivering  skin, 
and  sligiitly  turning  his  head,  he  remained 
motionless,  in  the  attitude  of  attention  and 
pleasure.      At  this  moment,  the    CanaclLin 
atlvanced  a  few   steps,   producing  with   hia 
flute  sweet  and  simple  notes.     'Flic  reptile, 
inclining  hi.s  variegated  neck,  opened  a  pas- 
sage with  his  head  tlirough  the  high  grass, 
and  bevan  to  creep  after  the  musician,  stop- 
ping when  he  stopped,  and  beginning  to  fol- 
low  him  again,  as  soon  as  he  moved  forward, 
in  this  manner  he  was  led  out  of  their  camp, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  siiectators, 
both   savages   and    Europeans,    who    could 
scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  when  they  beheld 
this  wonderful  eSecl  of  harmony.     The  as- 
sembly unanimously  decreed,  that  the  ser- 
pent which  had  so  higlily  entertained  them, 
should  be  pennitted  to  escape.      Many   of 
them  are  carried  in  baskets  through  Hindos- 
tan,  and  procure  a  maintenance  for  a  set  of 
])eoplc  who  pla^  a  few  simple  notes  on  the 
rtute,    with   which    the  snakes  seem   much 
delighted,  and  keep  time  by  a  graceful  mo- 
tion  of  the  head,  erecting  about   half  their 
length  from  the  ground,  and  following  the 
inii.sic  with  gentle  curves,  bke  the  undulating 
lines  of  a  swan's  neck. 

But  on  some  serpents,  these  charms  seem 
to  have  no  power ;  and  it  appears  from  scrip- 
ture, that  the  adder  sometimes  takes  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  fascination  which  he 
sees  preparing  for  him  :  "  for  the  deaf  adder 
shutleth  her  ear,  and  will  not  hear  the  voice 
of  the  most  skilful  charmer."  The  threaten- 
ing of  the  prophet  .Jeremiah  proceeds  upon 
the  same  fact:  "  I  will  send  Rer|)ents"  (cock- 
atrices) "among  you,  which  Nvill  not  be 
charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you."  In  all 
these  quotations,  the  sacred  writers,  while 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  many  ser|>cnt8 
are  disarmed  by  charming,  plainly  admit 
that  the  powers  of  the  charmer  are  in  vain 
exerted  upon  others. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  interpreters,  that 
the  word  bnw,  which  in  some  parts  of  scrip- 
ture denotes  a  lion,  in  others  means  an  adder, 
or  aome^ other  kind  of  seri>ent.  Thus,  in  the 
nincty-ttrst  Psalm,  they  render  it  the  basi- 
lisk :  "Tliou  shall  treat!  u|)on  the  adder  and 
the  basilisk,  the  young  lion  and  ihe  dragon 
thou  shall  trample  under  foot."  Indeed,  all 
the  ancient  expositors  agree,  that  some  spe- 
cies of  serpent  is  meant,  although  they  can- 
not determine  what  particular  serpent  the 
sacred  writer  had  in  view.  The  learned 
Bochart  thinks  it  extremely  probable  that 
the  holy  Psalmist  in  this  verse  treats  of  ser- 
pents only ;  and,  by  consequence,  that  both 
the  terms  hnut  and  TEJa  mean  some  kind 
of  snakes,  as  well  as  jnEj  and  pan;  because 
the  coherence  of  the  verse  is  by  this  view 
better  preserved,  than  by  mingling  lions  and 
serpents   together,  as  our  translators   and 
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otlier  interjireters  have  commonly  dono} 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  what  can  be  meant 
by  treading  upon  the  lion,  and  trampling 
the  young  lion  under  foot ;  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  walking  to  tread  upon  the  lion,  as 
upon  the  adder,  the  basilisk,  and  other  ser- 
pents. 

To  ADJURE,  to  bind  by  oath,  as  under 
the  penalty  of  a  fearful  curse,  Joshua  vi. 
26 ;  Mark  v.  7-  2.  To  charge  solemnly, 
as  by  the  authority,  and  under  pain,  of  the 
displeasure  of  God,  Matth.  xxvi.  63;  Acts 
xix.  13. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  God. 
This  word  in  the  plural  number  signifies  my 
Lords.  The  Jews,  who  either  out  of  re- 
spect or  superstition,  do  not  pronounce  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  read  Adonai  in  the  room 
of  it,  as  often  as  they  meet  with  Jehovah  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  ancient  Jews 
were  not  so  scrupulous.  Neither  is  there  any 
law  which  forbids  them  to  pronounce  any 
name  of  God. 

ADONIS.  The  te.xt  of  the  Vulgate  in  Ezek. 
viii.  14,  says,  that  the  prophet  saw  women  sit- 
ting in  the  temple,  and  weeping  for  Adonis ; 
but  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  they  are  said  to  weej)  for  Thainuz,  or 
Tammuz,  the  hidden  one.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians Adonis  was  adored  under  tlie  name  of 
Osiris,  the  husband  of  Isis.  But  he  was  some- 
times called  by  the  name  of  Ammuz,  or  Tam- 
muz, the  concealed,  probably  to  denote  his 
death  or  burial  The  Hebrews,  in  derision, 
sometimes  call  him  the  dead.  Psalm  cvi.  28 ; 
Lev.  xi.\.  28  ;  because  they  wept  for  him,  and 
renresented  him  as  dead  in  his  coffin  ;  and  at 
otner  times  they  denominate  him  the  image 
of  jealousy,  Ezek.  viii.  3,  5,  because  he  was 
the  object  of  the  jealousy  of  Mars.  The 
Syrians,  Pha'uicians,  and  Cyprians,  called 
him  Adonis ;  and  C!alraet  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Aumonites  and  .Moabites  designated  him 
by  the  name  of  Baiil-peor. 

The  manner  in  which  they  celebrated  the 
festival  of  this  false  deity  was  as  follows : 
they  represented  him  as  lying  dead  in  his 
coffin,  wejit  for  him,  bemoaned  themselves, 
and  sou^^lit  for  him  with  great  eagerness  and 
inquietude.  After  this,  they  pretended  that 
they  had  found  him  again,  and  that  he  was 
still  living.  At  this  good  news  they  exhibit- 
ed marks  of  the  most  extravagant  joy,  and 
were  guilty  of  a  thousand  lewd  practices,  to 
convince  Venus  how  much  they  congratu- 
lated her  on  the  return  and  revival  of  her 
favourite,  as  they  had  before  condoled  with 
her  on  his  death.  The  Hebrew  women,  of 
whom  the  projphet  Ezekiel  speaks,  celebrated 
the  feasts  of  Tammuz,  or  Adonis,  in  Jerusa- 
lem; and  God  showed  the  prophet  these 
women  weeping  for  this  infamous  god,  even 
in  his  temple. 

Fabulous  history  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  Adonis :  he  was  a  beautiful  young 
shepherd,  the  son  of  Cyniras,  king  of  Cyprus, 
by  nis  own  daughter  MjTrha.  ITie  goddess 
Venus  fell  in  love  with  this  youth,  and  frc- 
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quently  met  him  on  mount  Libanus.  Mars, 
who  envied  this  rival,  transformed  himself 
into  a  wild  boar,  and,  as  Adonis  was  hunting, 
struck  him  in  the  groin  and  killed  him. 
Venus  lamented  the  death  of  Adonis  in  an 
inconsolable  manner.  Tlie  eastern  people, 
in  imitation  of  her  mourning,  generally  esta- 
blished some  solemn  days  for  the  bewailing  of 
Adonis.  After  his  death,  Venus  went  to  the 
shades,  and  obtained  from  Proserpine,  that 
Adonis  might  be  with  her  six  months  in  the 
year,  and  continue  the  other  six  in  the  infer- 
nal regions.  Upon  this  were  founded  those 
public  rejoicings,  which  succeeded  the  lamen- 
tations of  his  death.  Some  say  that  Adonis 
was  a  native  of  Syria ;  some,  of  Cyprus ;  and 
others,  of  Egypt. 

ADOPTION.  An  act  by  which  one 
takes  another  into  his  family,  owns  him  for 
his  son,  and  appoints  him  his  heir.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  many  regulations 
concerning  adoption.  It  does  not  appear 
that  ado]>tion,  properly  so  called,  was  for- 
merly in  use  among  the  Jews.  Moses  makes 
no  mention  of  it  in  his  laws ;  and  the  case 
of  Jacob's  two  grandsons.  Gen.  xlviii.  14, 
seems  rather  a  substitution. 

2.  Adoption  in  a  theological  sense  is  that  act 
of  God's  free  grace  by  which,  upon  our  being 
justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  we  are  received 
into  the  family  of  God,  and  entitled  to  the 
inheritance  of  heaven.  This  appears  not  so 
much  a  distinct  act  of  God,  as  involved  in, 
and  necessarily  flowing  from,  our  justifica- 
tion ;  so  that  at  least  the  one  always  implies 
the  other.  Nor  is  there  any  good  ground  to 
suppose  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  term 
adoption  is  used  with  any  reference  to  the 
civil  practice  of  adoption  by  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  other  heathens,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  judicious  to  illustrate  the  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs  by  their  formalities. 
The  apostles  in  using  the  term  a])pear  to 
have  had  liefore  them  the  simple  \'iew,  that 
our  sins  had  dej)rived  us  of  our  sonship,  the 
favour  of  God,  and  the  right  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  eternal  life ;  but  that,  upon  our 
return  to  (iod,  and  reconciliation  with  him, 
our  forfeited  jjrivileges  were  not  only  re- 
stored, but  greatly  heightened  through  the 
paternal  kindness  of  God.  They  could 
scarcely  be  forgetful  of  the  affecting  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son;  and  it  is  under  the 
same  view  tiiat  St.  Paul  quotes  from  the 
Old  Testament,  "  Wherefore  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ve  separate,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and 
I  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  be  a  Father 
unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and 
daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

Adoption,  then,  is  that  act  by  which  we 
who  were  alienated,  and  enemies,  and  disin- 
herited, are  made  the  sons  of  God,  and  heirs 
of  his  eternal  glory.  "  If  children,  then 
heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ ; "  where  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tliat  it 
is  not  in  our  own  right,  nor  in  the  right  of 
any  work  done  in  us,  or  which  wc  ourselves 
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do,  though  it  should  be  an  e^'angelical  work, 
that  we  become  heirs;  but  jointly  with 
i'hh»t.  and  in  his  right. 

3.  Tothis  state  belong,  freedom  from  a  ser- 
«-ile  tipirit.  for  we  are  not  servants  but  sons ; 
the  special  love  and  care  of  God  our  heavenly 
Father ;  a  filial  confidence  in  him ;  free  access 
to  him  at  all  times  and  in  all  circimistances ; 
a  title  to  the  heavenly  inheritance ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  our  adoption,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  derive 
frum  those  privileges,  as  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  know  that  they  are 
ours. 

4.  The  last-mentioned  great  privilege  of 
adoption  merits  special  attention.  It  con- 
•'io'.;  in  the  inward  witness  or  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  sonship  of  believ- 
m,  from  which  flows  a  comfortable  persua- 
Non  or  conviction  of  our  present  acceptance 
li-iih  <iod.  and  the  hope  of  our  future  and 
rtemal  glory.  This  is  taught  in  several  pas- 
73ge^  of  scnpture : — 

Rom.  viii.  15,  16.  "  For  ye  have  not  re- 
ccrivcfl  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear, 
nut  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
AiiFia,  Father.  The  Spirit  itself  bearetli  wit- 
of  r«  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children 
of  <  iod."  In  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed. 1.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  away 
"  fear,"  a  sen-ile  dread  of  God  as  offended. 
i.  Tuat  the  "  Spirit  of  God"  here  mentioned, 
'u  not  the  personified  spirit  or  genius  of  the 
iro$pel,  as  some  would  have  it,  but  "  the  Spi- 
rit it*elf,"  or  himself,  and  hence  he  is  called 
in  the  (jalatians,  "  the  Spirit  of  his  Son," 
rhirh  cannot  mean  the  genius  of  the  gospel. 
i.  l"nat  he  inspires  a  filial  confidence  m  God 
j-  oiir  Father,  which  is  opposed  to  "  the  fear" 
j.r.xluced  by  the  *'  .«pirit  of  bondage."  4 .  That 
kc  exL'ites  this  filial  confidence,  and  enables 
o«  to  call  <iod  our  Father,  by  witnessing, 
bfinnsf  testimony  with  our  spirit,  "  that  we 
arc  the  chUdrcn  of  God." 

•  laL  iv.  4 — 6.  "  But  when  the  fulness  of 
tb:^  tune  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
Eadt-  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
rrdtcin  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
»e  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  j  and 
b(Wia»tf  ve  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
>[i!rit  of^  his  Son  into  yoiu-  hearts,  crying, 
.Vb^«a,  Father."  Here  also  are  to  be  noted, 
1.  The  means  of  our  redemption  from  under 
the  curse  of)  the  law, — the  incarnation  and 
«uffering!«  of  Christ.  2.  That  the  adoption 
of  i^ons  follows  upon  our  actual  redemption 
frum  that  curjse,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  our 
jardon.  .3.  That  upon  our  being  pardoned, 
the  '*  Spirit  of  the  Son"  is  "sent  forth  into 
oiu-  hearts,"  producing  the  same  eflbct  as 
that  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
viz,  filial  confidence  in  God, — "crying, 
Abba,  Father."  To  these  te,xts  are  to  be 
added  all  those  passages,  so  nimierous  in  the 
New  Tentament,  which  express  the  confi- 
dence and  the  joy  of  Christians ;  their  friend- 
ship with  God;  their  confident  access  to  him 
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as  their  God ;  their  entire  union  and  delight- 
ful intercourse  with  him  in  spirit. 

This  has  been  generally  termed  the  doc- 
trine of  assurance,  and,  perhaps,  the  ex{)reB- 
sions  of  St.  Paid,  "the  full  assurance  of 
faith,"  and  "the  full  assurance  of  hope," 
may  warrant  the  use  of  the  word.  But  as 
there  is  a  current  and  generally  imderstood 
sense  of  this  term,  implying  that  the  assur- 
ance of  oiu:  present  acceptance  and  sonship 
implies  an  assurance  of  our  final  perseverance, 
and  of  an  indefeasible  title  to  heaven ;  the 
phrase,  a  comfortable  persuasion,  or  convic- 
tion of  our  justification  and  adoption,  arising 
out  of  the  Spirit's  inward  and  direct  testi- 
mony, is  to  be  preferred. 

There  is,  also,  another  reason  for  the 
sparing  and  cautious  use  of  the  term  assur- 
ance, which  is,  that  it  seems  to  imply,  though 
not  necessarily,  the  absence  of  all  doubt,  and 
shuts  out  all  those  lower  degrees  of  persua- 
sion which  may  exist  in  the  experience  of 
Christians.  For,  our  faith  may  not  at  first, 
or  at  all  times,  be  ecjually  strong,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  may  have  its  degrees 
of  clearness.  Nevertheless  the  fulness  of 
this  attainment  is  to  be  pressed  upon  every 
one :  "  Let  us  draw  near,"  says  St.  Paid  to 
all  Christians,  "  mth  full  assurance  of  faith." 

It  may  serve,  also,  to  remove  an  objection 
sometimes  made  to  the  doctrine,  and  to  i  or- 
rect  an  error  which  sometimes  pervades  ^he 
statement  of  it,  to  obser\'e  that  this  assur- 
ance, persuasion,  or  conviction,  whicliever 
term  be  adopted,  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
justifying  faith;  that  is,  justifying  faith 
does  not  consist  in  the  assurance  that  I  am 
now  forgiven,  through  C'hrlst.  This  would 
be  obviously  contradictory.  For  we  must 
believe  before  we  can  be  justified;  much 
more  before  we  can  be  assured,  in  any  de- 
gree, that  we  are  justified  : — this  jHTSua- 
sion,  therefore,  foUov.-s  justification,  and  is 
one  of  its  results.  Ihit  tlougli  wc  must 
not  only  distinguish,  but  separate,  this  per- 
suasion of  our  accejitiinci;  from  the  faitli 
which  justifies,  we  must  not  separate  it,  hut 
only  distinguish  it,  from  justification  itself. 
With  that  come  in  as  concomitants,  adoption, 
the  "  Spirit  of  adoption,"  and  regeneration. 

AD(  )RATI(.)N.  the  act  of  rendering  divine 
honours;  or  of  addressing  (iod  or  any  other 
being  as  sup|)osing  it  to  be  god.  (See  iVor. 
ship.)  The  word  is  compounded  oi  ad,  "to," 
and  OS,  "  mouth  ; "  and  literally  signifies  to 
ajiply  the  hand  to  the  mouth  ;  maiium  ad  os 
admorere,  "  to  kiss  the  hand  ; "  this  being  in 
eastern  countries  one  of  tlic  great  marks 
of  respect  and  submission.  To  this  mode  of 
idolatrous  worship  Job  refers,  .x.\xi.  26,  2?. 
See  also  1  Kings  xix.  18. 

The  Jewish  manner  of  adoration  was  by 
prostration,  bowing,  and  kneeling.  The 
Christians  adopted  the  (Jrecian,  rather  than 
the  Roman,  metliod,  and  alv.ays  adored  un- 
covered. The  ordinary  posture  of  the  ancient 
Christians  was  kneeling:  but  on  Sundays, 
standing. 
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Adohatton  is  also  used  for  certain  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  civil  honour,  which  re- 
»etnble  those  paid  to  the  Deity,  yet  are  given 
to  men. 

We  read  of  adorations  paid  to  kinjjs, 
princes,  emperors,  popes.  bisliopH,  abtiots. 
&c.,  by  kneelinjj.  fallirijif  prostrate,  kissing 
the  feet,  bauds,  garments,  Jtc. 

The  Persian  manniT  of  adoration,  intro- 
duced hy  Cyrus,  was  by  bending  the  knee, 
and  falling  on  the  face  at  tiie  jirince's  feet, 
striking  the  earth  with  tlie  foreliead,  and 
kissing  the  ground.  'I'hi.H  was  an  indi!<iiensa- 
ble  condition  on  the  part  of  foreign  inininters 
and  ambassadors,  as  well  as  the  king's  own 
vassals,  of  being  admitted  to  iiiulienee,  and 
of  obtaining  any  favour,  'i'his  token  of 
reverence  was  <irdered  to  he  paid  to  their 
favourites  as  well  as  to  themselves,  as  we 
learn  from  the  history  of  llaman  and  Alor- 
decai,  in  the  Book  of  Esther  ;  and  even  to 
their  statues  and  images  ;  for  Philostratus 
informs  us  that,  in  the  time  of  Apollonius, 
a  golden  statue  of  the  king  waa  exposed  to 
all  who  entered  Babylon,  and  none  liut  those 
who  adored  it  were  admitted  within  the 
gates.  The  ceremony,  which  the  (Jreeks 
called  vpotTKimtif,  f'onon  refused  to  perform 
to  Artaxerxes,  and  (,'allisthenes  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  reputing  it  impious  and  unlaw- 
ful. 

Tlie  adoratiim  [lerforraed  to  the  Roman 
and  (ireeian  emperors  eonsisted  in  bowing 
or  kneeling  at  the  prrace's  feet,  laying  hold 
of  his  purple  robe,  .ind  then  bringing  the 
hand  to  the  lips.  Some  attribute  the  origin 
of  ibis  (iractice  to  Constantius.  'I'bey  were 
only  persons  of  rank  or  dignity  that  were 
entitled  to  the  honour.  Bare  kneeling  before 
the  emperor  to  deliver  a  petition,  was  also 
called  adoration. 

]t  is  particularly  said  of  Diocletian,  that 
he  bail  gem-s  fastened  to  his  slices,  that 
divine  honours  might  be  more  willingly  paid 
him,  by  kissing  his  feet.  And  this  mode  of 
adoration  was  continued  till  the  lust  age  of 
the  Greek  monarchy.  When  any  one  pays 
his  respects  to  the  king  of  Achen  in  JSuma- 
tra,  he  first  takes  off  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  leaves  them  at  the  door. 

Tlie  practice  of  adoration  may  be  said  to 
be  still  subsisting  in  Kngland,  in  the  cus- 
tom of  kissing  the  king's  or  (jueen's  linnd. 

Adoration  is  also  used  in  the  court  of 
Home,  in  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  pope's 
feet.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  this  [irac- 
tice was  introduced  into  the  church  ;  but  it 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Uie  liyzantine 
court,  and  aecom])imied  the  leinporal  power. 
Dr.  iSlaclaine,  in  the  chronological  table 
which  he  has  subjoined  to  his  translation  of 
Mosbeim's  Eeclesinslicat  Hixfory,  places  its 
introduction  in  the  eighth  century,  immedi- 
ately after  the  grant  of  Pepin  and  I'hnrle- 
magne.  Baronius  traces  it  to  a  much  higher 
antiquity,  and  pretends  that  e.\ami)les  of  this 
homage  to  the  vicars  of  Christ  occur  so  early 
as  the  year  204  These  prelates  finding  a  ve- 
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heraent  disposition  in  the  people  to  fall  do^Ti 
before  them,  and  kiss  their  feet,  procured 
crucifixes  to  be  fastened  on  their  slippers  ;  by 
which  stratagem,  the  adoration  intended  for 
the  pope's  person  is  supposed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ.  Divers  acts  of  this  adoration  we 
find  offered  even  by  princes  to  the  pope ;  and 
(iregory  XIII.  claims  this  act  of  homage  aa  a 
duty. 

Adoration  properly  is  paid  only  to  the 
pope  when  placed  on  the  altar,  m  which 
posture  the  cardinals,  conclavists,  alone  are 
admitted  to  kiss  bis  feet.  The  people  are 
afterwards  admitted  to  do  the  like  at  ijt. 
Peter's  church  ;  the  ceremony  is  described 
at  large  by  Guicciardin. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  used  for 
kissing  one's  hand  in  presence  of  another  as 
a  token  of  reverence.  The  Jews  adored  by 
kissing  their  bands,  and  bowing  down  their 
heads  ;  whence  in  their  langu<agc  kissing  il 
jiroperly  used  for  adoration.  This  illustrates 
a  passage  in  Psalm  ii.,  *'  Kiss  the  Son  lest  he 
be  angry;" — that  is,  pay  liim  homage  and 
trnmhip. 

Il  was  the  practice  among  the  Greek 
Christians  to  worship  with  the  head  uncover- 
ed, 1  Cor.  xi ;  but  in  the  east  the  ancient 
custom  of  wor.shipping  with  the  head  cover- 
ed was  retained. 

ADRAMMELECH,  the  son  of  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Assyria.  The  king  return- 
ing to  Nineveh,  after  his  uuhappy  expedi- 
tion made  into . I  lulea  against  king  Hexekiah, 
was  killed  by  his  two  eons,  A<lrammelech 
and  .Shareier,  whilst  at  his  devotions  in  the 
teinpleof  his  god  Nisroch.  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38; 
2  Kings  xLx.  It  is  not  known  what  prompted 
these  two  princes  to  commit  this  parricide; 
but  after  they  had  committed  the  murder, 
they  fled  for  safety  to  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  and  their  brother,  Esar-haddon, 
succeeded  to  the  crown. 

Ao».\M.\i!:i.Kcn  was  also  one  of  the  gods 
adored   by  the  inhabitaiils  of  Sepharvaim, 
who  were    settled  in   the    country  of  Sa- 
maria, in  the  room  of  the  Israelites,  who 
were  carried  beyond   the  Euphrates.     The 
Sepban-aitesmadc theirchildrenpassthrough  i 
the  fire,  in  honour  of  this  idol,  and  another,  \ 
called  Anammehrh,   2  Kings  x\'ii.  31.      Tha  ' 
Rabhins  say,  that  .'\drammclech  waa  repre-J 
Rented  under  the  form  of  a  mule ;  but  tnera  | 
is  much  more  reason  to  believe  that  .Adram- 
inelech    meant   the    sun,   and   Anamraelecb 
the  moon ;  the  first  signifying  thr  mngniji- 
ceal  kinij,  the  second  the  gentle  king, — many 
eastern  nations  adoring  the  moon  as  a  god, 
not  as  a  tjmtihss. 

ADRAJmriUM,  a  city  on  the  wwt 
coast  of  Mysia,  in  Lesser  Asia,  over  against 
the  isle  of  Lesbos.  It  was  in  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  this  place,  that  .St.  Paul  sailed  from 
C'esarea  to  proceed  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner^ 
Acts  xxvii.  2.     It  is  now  called  Edremit. 

ADRl.A.  This  name,  wliich  occurs  la 
Acts  xxvii.  2",  is  now  confined  to  the  gu] 
lying  between  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  ill 
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f>f  Dalinatia  and  /Ubanin  on  the  otlier. 
»t    I'auJ's  lime  it  was  extended  to 
i.it    {'ortion  of  the  Meilitemmean  be- 
i  rrir  and  Sicilv.    Thus  Ptolemy  8av3 
SiciIt  wa*  Ijoundrd  on  the  east  by  tfic 
A4mtic.  and  Crete   in  a  similar  manner  on 
tW  wmA  {  «ad  ^trabo  says  that  the  Ionian 
Golf  was  a.  part  of  what,  in  hiii  time,  was 
oUr''  *'■     '  'riatic  Sea. 
.\  .  '  1 ,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judnh, 

R,  .  .  ilebroD,  whose  king  was  slain 
wliun.  Joth.  lii.  15.  It  id  freiiuenlly 
■  IM.1  in  the  hintor}' of  .Saul  and  David; 
memorable  from  the  cave  in 
■  rliood,  where  David  retired 
AcLidli,  kin({  of  Irath,  when  he  was 
I  by  the  distressed  and  discontented, 
to  ttM  number  of  four  hundred,  over  whom 
%t  became  captain,  I  Sam.  xxii.  1.  Judas 
Maecabm*  encamped  in  the  plain  of  AduU 
Ihi,  wiiere  lie  na.saed  the  t-abbath-day, 
iMbc  xii.  3ff.  Eu!<cbiiis  says  that,  in  lus 
AdulLun  n-a.s  a  very  great  town,  ten 
i  to  the  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 
ADl'LTEFtY,  the  \-iolation  of  the  mar- 
nnH  hid  'lite  law  of  Moses  punished  nnth 
imik  both  the  man  and  the  woman  who 
*tR  guilty  of  this  crime.  Lev.  xs.  IM.  If  a 
VRUB  was  betrothed  to  a  man,  and  was 
(■iltT  of  ihi*  infamous  crime  before  the 
■■m^  «ra.s  completed,  she  was,  in  this 
Om. aifirau  with  her  paramour,  to  be  stoned, 
DML  JUJI.  22— 2-I. 

Wkm  any  man  ttmonff  the  Jews,  prompted 
br  jwlnti"  •  '•'-•■■>'ted  his  wife  of  the  crime 
tttAaher  ;:^'ht  her  first  before  the 

84 J-.:mdlhem  that,  in  conse- 

:  of  bit  laspicioQs,  he  had  privately 

"  her,  but  that  she  was  regard- 

I  admonitions.  If  before  the  judges 

__  '  her  innocency,  he  remiircd  that 

>  ifcowlri  drink  the  teatrrt  qfitalonsy,  that 

■ligfal   by  these  means  discover  what 

A>  MtODUtrd  to  conceal,  Num.  v.  12,  &c. 

1W  vmm  tbm  pro'iuced  hi.s  witnesses,  and 

dh^»  Wim  llicard.     After  this,  both  the  man 

aMtiM  wwnan  were  conveyed  to  Jerusalem, 

■id    plarrd    before    the    Sanhedrim ;    the 

JB^BBBof  which,  by  threats  and  other  means, 

anamrarrd  to  confound  the  woman,  and 

■dtr  Iwr  ronfe«s.    If  she  persisted  in  de- 

■yiaf  ike  Eact,  »he  was   led  to  the  eastern 

gal*  ti  llw  conit  of  Ur»el,  otripped  of  her 

■«■  cWbca,  and  dressed  in  black,  before 

pm  mtmheni  of  her  own  sex.     The  priest 

wa  loU  hrr,  that   if   she   was  really  inno- 

ntftofear;  but  if  guilty, 

11  suft'rr  all  that  the  law 

■  '    licr,  to  which    she 

1  "  The  priest  then 

::.,    1.1W  in  this  fonn  : — 

bath  not  come  near  you, 

not  polluted  by  forsaking  the 

'tS  root  hnshand,  these  bitter  waters, 

vhidi  1  tuive  curaed,  will  not  hurt  you  :  but 

if  |tm  bare  polluted   yourself  by  coming 

wmr  to  aiMMhrr  man,  and  gone  astray  from 

\ — may  you  he  accuned  of  the 
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Lord,  and  become  an  example  for  all  his 
people  ;  may  your  thigh  rol ,  and  your  belly 
swell  till  it  burst ;  may  these  cursed  waters 
enter  into  your  belly,  and  being  swelled 
therewith,  may  your  thighs  putrefy." 

After  this,  the  priest  filled  a  pitcher  out 
of  the  brazen  vessel,  near  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  cast  some  dust  of  the  pavement 
into  it,  mingled  something  with  it  as  hitter 
as  wonnwond,  and  then  read  the  curses, 
and  received  her  answer  of  Amen.  Another 
priest,  in  the  mean  time,  tore  ofl' her  clothes 
as  low  as  her  bosom — made  her  head  bare — 
untied  the  tresses  of  her  hair — fastened  her 
clothes,  which  were  thus  torn,  with  a  girdle 
under  her  breasts,  and  then  iiresentcd  her 
with  the  tenth  jjart  of  an  eidiah,  or  about 
three  pints,  of  barley-meal.  T  he  other  priest 
then  gave  her  the  waters  of  jealou^\f,  or 
bitterness,  to  drink ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
woman  had  swallowed  them,  he  gave  her 
the  meal  in  a  vessel  like  a  frying-pan  into 
her  hand.  This  was  stirred  before  the  Lord, 
and  part  of  it  thrown  into  the  fire  of  the 
altar.  If  the  wife  was  innocent,  she  rc- 
tunied  with  her  husband,  and  the  waters, 
so  far  from  injuring  her,  increased  her 
health,  and  made  her  more  fniitful ;  but  if 
she  was  guilty,  she  grew  pale  immediately, 
her  eyes  swelled  ;  and,  lest  she  should  pol- 
lute the  temjde,  she  wa.s  instantly  carried 
out,  with  these  symptoms  upon  her,  and 
died  instantly,  with  all  the  ignominious  cir- 
cumstances related  in  the  cur.ses. 

On  this  law  of  Moaes,  Michaclis  has  the 
following  rcm.irk.s  : — 

"  This  oath  was,  perhaps,  a  relic  of  some 
more  severe  and  barbarous  consuetudinary 
laws,  whose  rigours  Moses  mitigated  ;  as  he 
did  in  many  other  cases,  where  an  estab- 
lished usage  could  not  be  conveniently  abo- 
lished altogether.  Among  ourselves,  in  bar- 
barous  limes,  the  ordeal,  or  trial  liy  fire, 
was,  notwithstanding  the  parity  of  our  mar- 
ried jieople,  in  common  use ;  and  this,  in 
point  of  equity,  was  much  the  same  in 
eti'ecl,  as  if  the  husband  had  had  the  right 
to  insist  on  hi.s  wife  submitting  to  the  ha- 
zardous trial  of  her  purity,  hy  drinking  a 
poisoned  potion ;  wliich,  according  to  an 
ancient  superstition,  could  never  hurt  her 
if  she  was  innocent.  And,  in  fact,  such  a 
right  is  not  altogether  unexampled ;  for, 
according  to  Oldendorp's  History  qf  the 
Mimtian  of  the  Ernngelieal  Brethren,  in  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  it  is  actually  in  use  among 
some  of  the  savage  nations  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Western  .-Vfrica. 

"  Now  when,  in  place  of  a  poisoned  [lotion 
like  this,  which  very  few  husbands  can  \te 
very  willing  to  have  administered  to  their 
wives,  we  see,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  an 
imprecation-drink,  whose  avenger  God  him- 
self promises  to  become,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  contrast  of  wisdom  and  cle- 
mency which  such  a  contrivance  manifests. 
In  the  one  case,  (and  herein  consists  their 
great  distinction,)  innocence  can  only  be 
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presen'ed  by  a  miracle ;  while,  on  the  otlier. 
(fiiilt  only  is  revealed  and  punished  liy  the 
hand  of  <iod  himself. 

"  By  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  oath  of  pur- 
gation, (and  had  not  the  le({islator  hecn  per- 
fectly assured  of  his  divine  mission,  the  in- 
sertion of  any  such  clause  woidd  have  been 
a  very  hold  step  indeed,)  a  visible  and 
coqjoreal  puninhraent  wux  sjiecified,  which 
the  person  nwearing  imprceated  i>n  herself, 
anti  which  God  himself  was  understood  as 
engajj'ing  to  execute.  To  have  fpven  so 
accurate  a  definition  of  the  jmnishtnent  that 
God  meant  to  inHicl,  and  still  more  one 
that  consisted  of  such  a  rare  disease,  would 
have  been  a  step  of  inconiprehen^'iljlc  bold- 
ness in  a  legislator  wlio  pretended  to  have 
a  divine  mission,  if  he  waa  not,  with  the 
most  a,ssured  conviction,  conacious  of  its 
reality. 

"  t>e!dora,  however,  very  seldom,  was  it 
likely  that  providence  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  intlieting  the  punishment  m 
question.  For  the  oath  was  so  regulated,' 
that  a  woman  of  the  utmost  effrontery 
could  scarcely  have  token  it  without  chang- 
ing colour  to  Buch  a  degree  as  to  betray 
herself. 

"  lu  thefrgt  place,  it  was  not  administered 
to  the  woman  in  her  own  house,  but  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  that  place  of 
the  land  where  God  in  a  special  manner  had 
his  abode,  and  took  it  there.  Now,  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  jdace,  unfamiliarized  to  her 
by  daily  business  or  resort,  would  have  a 
great  etiect  upon  her  mind.  In  the  nesl 
place,  there  wa.s  offered  tmto  <io<l  what  wa-s 
termed  an  execralion-ixffWtng ,  not  in  order 
to  propitiate  his  mercy,  hut  to  invoke  his 
vengeance  on  the  guilty.  Here  the  jjrocess 
was  extremely  -slow,  which  gave  her  more 
time  for  reflection  than  to  a  guilty  person 
could  be  acceptable,  and  that,  too,  amidst  a 
multitude  of  unusual  ceremonies.  For  the 
priest  conducted  her  to  the  front  of  the 
aanctuar)',  and  took  holy  water,  that  is, 
water  out  of  the  pric^tK'  laver,  which  stood 
before  it,  together  with  some  earth  off  its 
floor,  which  was  likewise  deemed  holy ;  and 
hainng  put  the  earth  in  the  water,  he  then 
proceeded  to  uncover  the  woman's  head, 
that  her  face  might  be  seen,  and  every 
change  on  her  countenance  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  accurately  ohscrvccf : 
and  this  was  a  cireum.stanre  which,  in  the 
east,  where  the  women  are  always  veiled, 
must  have  had  a  great  effect ;  because  a  wo- 
man, accustomed  to  wear  a  veil,  could,  on 
BO  e.xtraordinary  an  occasiun,  have  had  far 
lesi!  command  of  her  cyea  and  her  counte- 
nance than  an  liuropcan  adulteress,  who 
is  generally  a  perfect  mistress  in  all  the  arts 
of  dissimulation,  woidd  display.  To  render 
the  scene  still  more  awful,  the  tresses  of 
her  hair  were  loosened,  and  then  the  exe- 
cration-offering was  put  into  her  hand,  while 
the  priest  held  in  his  the  imnrecation-waler. 
This  ia  commonly  termed  tne  bitttr  icater ; 
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hut  we  must  not  understand  this,  as  if  the 
water  had  really  been  bitter ;  for  how  could 
it  have  been  so  i  Tlie  earth  of  the  floor  of 
the  tabernacle  could  not  make  it  bitter. 
Among  the  Hebrews  and  other  oriental  na- 
tions, the  wonl  hitter  was  rather  used  for 
curse  :  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  phrase 
does  not  mean  bitter  trater,  but  the  vatrr  of 
liillemesscs,  that  is,  of  curses.  The  priest 
now  ])Tonounced  the  oath,  which  was  in  all 
points  so  framed  tiial  it  could  excite  no 
terrors  in  the  breast  of  an  innocent  woman ; 
for  it  expressly  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
imprecation-water  should  not  bann  her  if 
she  was  innocent.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
priest  here  made  a  stop,  and  again  left  the 
Woman  some  time  to  consider  whether  she 
would  proceed  with  the  oath.  This  I  infer 
frotn  the  circumstance  of  his  speech  not 
being  directly  continued  in  verse  21st, 
which  is  rather  the  onodosis  of  what  goes 
before ;  and  from  the  detail  proceeding 
anew  in  the  words  of  the  historian.  Then 
shall  the  priest  pronounce  the  rest  of  the 
oath  and  the  canes  to  the  woman ;  and  pro- 
ceed thus. — After  this  stop  he  pronounced 
the  curses,  and  the  woman  was  obliged  to 
declare  her  acqmcacencc  in  them  by  a  re- 
peated Amen.  Nor  was  the  solemn  scenr 
yet  altogether  at  an  end  ;  but  rather,  as  it 
were,  commenced  anew.  For  the  priest  had 
yet  to  write  the  curses  in  a  hook,  which  I 
suppose  he  did  at  great  deliberation;  having 
done  so,  he  washed  them  out  again  in  the 
verj'  impreciition-water,  which  the  woman 
had  now  to  drink ;  and  this  water  being  now 
presented  to  her,  she  was  obliged  to  drink 
it,  with  this  warning  and  ;issurance,  in  the  i 
name  of  Ood,  that  if  she  was  guilty,  it 
wotdd  prove  within  her  an  absolute  curse. 
Now,  what  must  hnii-e  been  her  feelings, 
while  drinking,  if  not  conscious  of  purity  ?' 
In  my  opinion  she  must  have  conceived  that  i 
she  already  felt  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  | 
her  body,  and  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  tbo  I 
di.sease  springing  within  her  Conscience 
and  imagination  would  cons]>ire  together,  and 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  drink 
it  out.  Finally,  the  execration-offering  wa« 
taken  out  of  her  Imnd.  and  burnt  upon  the 
altar.  1  cannot  liut  think  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  such  a  purgntnrium,  perjury  ( 
must  have  been  a  very  rare  occurrence  in- 
deed. If  it  happened  b>it  once  in  an  age, 
God  had  hound  himself  to  puni.sh  it ;  ana  if 
this  took  place  but  once,  (if  but  one  woman 
who  had  taken  the  oath  was  attacked  with  ^m 
that  rare  disease  which  it  threatened,)  it  WM^| 
quite  enougli  to  serve  as  a  determent  to  all  ^^ 
others  for  at  lea.st  one  generation." 

Tliis  procedure  ha<i  also  the  effect  of 
keening  in  mind,  among  the  ie'Wi,  God'e  | 
high  displeasure  against  this  violation  of  his 
law  i  and  though  some  lax  moralists  have 
been  found,  in  modern  times,  to  palliate 
it,  yet  the  Christian  will  alwavs  remember 
the  solenm  denunciations  of  the  New  Te»-  J 
lament    against    a    crime    so    aggravated, , 
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wfiethrr  considered  in  its  effects  upon  the 
domestic  relations,  upon  the  moral  charac- 
t«?r  of  the  ffuilty  parties,  or  upon  society  at 
buTje, — "  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God 
»ill  judge." 

Adi-ltbry,  in  the  prophetic  scriptures, 
is  often  metaphorically  taken,  and  signifies 
idolatry,  and  apostasy  from  Uod,  by  which 
men  hasely  defile  themselves,  and  wickedly 
Tiolate  their  ecclesiastical  and  covenant- 
relation  to  (>od,  Hos.  ii.  3 ;  Ezek.  xvi. 

ADVOCJATE,  napiicKipos,  a  patron,  one 
vho  pleads  the  cause  of  any  one  before  an- 
other. In  this  sense  the  term  is  applied  to 
('hrist,  our  intercessor,  1  Johnii.  1.  It  signifies 
i}<o  a  comforter,  and  an  instructer ;  and  is  used 
of  the  Holv  Spirit,  John  .xiv.  16,  andxv.  26. 

ADYTl-.M  is  a  (Jreek  word,  signifying 
autccrf-iiblr,  by  which  is  understood  the 
mof-t  retired  and  secret  place  of  the  heathen 
temples,  into  which  none  but  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  enter.  The  adytum  of  the 
(irveks  and  Romans  answered  to  the  $ttnc- 
ttm  sanctontm  of  the  Jews,  and  was  the 
place  from  whence  oracles  were  delivered. 

.-Elt.V.  a  series  of  years,  commencing  from 
a  certain  point  of  time  called  an  epocha  .- 
thu^  we  say,  the  Christian  aera ;  that  is,  the 
iiuml;er  of  years  elapsed  since  the  birth  of 
Christ,  llie  generality  of  authors  use  the 
term.<i  aera  and  epocha  in  a  synonymous 
tenae ;  that  i.".  for  the  point  of  time  from 
which  any  computation  begins 

The  ancient  Jews  made  use  of  several  eras 
in  their  computation ;  sometimes  they  rec- 
koned from  the  deluge,  sometimes  from  the 
liivision  of  tongues ;  sometimes  from  their 
•irparture  out  of  Egj^it ;  and  at  other  times 
from  the  buil'ling  of  the  temple ;  and  soine- 
ume<  from  the  restoration  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity :  but  their  vulgar  sera  was 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  falls 
in  with  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  953  ; 
ind  riinsequently  they  supposed  the  world 
CTratcil  29i  years  sooner  than  according  to 
i-nr  computation.  But  when  the  Jews  be- 
came subject  to  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings, 
ihtfv  were  obliged  to  miike  use  of  the  a?ra  of 
tae  SeleucidjB  in  all  their  contracts,  which 
from  thence  was  called  the  orra  of  contracts. 
Thi<  sen  be^fins  with  the  ye.ir  of  the  world 
i-'><r2,  of  the  Julian  |>criod  U02,  and  before 
('hri<t  312.  The  a>ra  in  general  use  among 
the  (Jhri«itians  is  that  from  the  birth  of 
Je*u«  Christ,  concerning  the  tnie  time 
of  which  chronologers  diHer ;  some  place  it 
t»o  years,  others  four,  and  again  others  five, 
before  the  vulgar  jera,  which  is  fixed  for  the 
Tear  of  the  world  4004  :  but  Archbishop 
L'*her,  and  after  him  the  generality  of  mo- 
drm  chronologers,  place  it  in  the  year  of 
the  world  4000. 

The  ancient  heathens  used  several  srras  : 
1.  The  aera  of  the  first  Olympiad  is  placed 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3228,  and  nefore 
the  vuU^ar  aera  of  Jesus  Christ  776.  2.  The 
taking  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2820,  and  before  Jesus  Christ 
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1884.  3.  The  voyage  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  away  the  golden  fleece, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2760.  4.  The 
foundation  of  Rome,  in  2856.  5.  The  aera 
of  Nabonassar,  in  3257-  6.  The  ara  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  his  last  nctory 
over  Darius,  in  3674,  and  before  Jesus 
Christ  330. 

AERIANS,  a  sect  which  arose  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  being  the  follow- 
ers of  Aerius,  (who  must  be  aistinguished 
horn  Arius  and  Aetius,)  a  monk  and  a  pres- 
b}rter  of  Sebastia,  in  Pontus.  He  is  charged 
with  being  an  Arian,  or  Semi-Arian ;  but  the 
heaviest  accusation  against  him  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reform  the  church ;  and,  by  re- 
jecting prayers  for  the  dead,  with  certain 
fasts  and  festivals  then  superstitiously  ob- 
seri'ed,  to  reduce  Christianity  as  nearly  as 
possible  "  to  its  primitive  simi)Ucity ;  a  pur- 
pose, indeed,  laudable  and  noble,"  says  Dr. 
fliosheim,"  when  considered  in  itself:  though 
the  principles  from  tchence  it  springs,  and 
the  means  hy  which  it  is  executed,  are  some- 
times, in  many  respects,  worthy  of  censure, 
and  may  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  this 
reformer."  'ITiis  gentle  rebuke  probably 
refers  to  a  report  that  the  zeal  of  Aerius 
originated  in  his  being  disappointed  of  the 
bishopric  of  Sebastia,  (conferred  on  Eusta- 
thius,)  which  led  him  to  aflirm  that  the 
scriptures  make  no  distinction  between  a 
presbyter  and  a  bishop,  which  he  founded 
chiefly  on  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  Hence  he  is  con- 
sidered by  many,  as  the  father  of  the  modem 
Presbj'terians. — "  For  this  opinion,  chiefly," 
says  Dr.  Turner,  "  he  is  ranked  among  the 
heretics,  by  Epiphanius,  his  contemporary, 
who  calls  it  a  notion /«//  of  folly  and  madness. 
His  followers  were  driven  from  the  churches, 
and  out  of  all  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
were  obliged  to  assemble  in  the  woods, 
caverns,  and  open  defiles." 

AETIANS,  another  branch  (as  it  is  said) 
of  Arians,  so  called  from  Aetius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  is  also  charged  with  main- 
taining "  faith  without  works,"  as  "  suffi- 
cient to  salvation,"  or  rather  justification ; 
and  with  maintaining  "  that  sin  is  not  im- 
puted to  believers."  It  is  added,  that  he 
taught  (lod  had  revealed  to  him  things  which 
he  had  '*  concealed  from  the  apostles ;" 
which,  perhaps,  is  only  a  misrepresentation 
of  what  he  taught  on  the  doctrine  of  divine 
influences. 

AFFINITY.  There  are  several  dcffrees 
of  affinity,  wherein  marriage  was  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  Moses :  thus  the  son  could 
not  marry  his  mother,  nor  his  father's  wife. 
Lev.  xviii.  7,  &c.  The  brother  could  not 
marry  his  sister,  whether  she  were  so  by  the 
father  only,  or  only  by  the  mother,  and  much 
less  if  she  were  his  sister  both  by  the  same 
father  and  mother.  The  grandfather  could 
not  marry  his  grand-daughter,  either  by 
his  son  or  daughter.  No  one  could  marry 
the  daughter  of  his  father's  wife;  nor  the 
sister  of  his  father  or  mother ;  nor  the  uncle. 
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his  niece;  nor  the  aunt,  her  nephew;  nor 
the  nephew,  the  wife  of  his  uncle  by  the  fa- 
ther's k'uIc.  Tlie  father-in-lnn-  couhl  not 
marry  his  daujfhter-in-law ;  nor  the  brother, 
the  wife  of  his  brother,  while  livinfr;  nor 
even  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  if  he 
left  childreti.  If  he  left  no  children,  the 
surviving  brother  was  to  raise  up  chiliircn  to 
hi«deeen»ipd  brother  by  marrying  his  widojv. 
It  was  forbidden  to  marry  the  mother  and  the 
dauf^liter  at  one  time,  or  the  daughter  of 
the  mother's  son,  or  the  dan^'hter  of  her 
daughter,  or  two  sistern,  together. 

Jt  is  true  the  patriarchs,  before  the  la%v, 
married  their  sisters,  as  Abraham  married 
Sarah,  who  Wvos  his  father's  dau^litrr  by 
another  mother;  and  two  sisters  together, 
aa  Jacoh  married  Rachel  and  Leah ;  and 
their  own  sisters,  both  liy  father  and  mo- 
iher,  as  Seth  and  Cain.  But  these  cjmes  are 
not  to  be  ])roposed  as  examples  ;  because  in 
some  they  were  authorised  by  necessity  ;  in 
others,  by  custom  ;  and  the  law  as .  yet  was 
not  in  bemg.  If  some  other  examples  may 
be  found,  either  before  or  since  the  law,  the 
seripture  expressly  disapproves  of  them ; 
as  Reuben's  incest  with  llalah.  his  father's 
concubine  ;  and  the  action  of  Amnon  with 
hia  sister  Tiiinar  ;  and  that  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  who  married  Herodirts,  liis  sister-in-law, 
nis  brother  Philip's  wife,  while  her  husband 
was  yet  living ;  and  that  whicli  Si.  Paul  re- 
proves and  punishes  among  the  Corinthians, 
1  Cor.  v.  I . 

AGABCS,  a  prophet,  and  as  the  Greeks 
say,  one  of  the  seventy  disciple.s  of  our  Sa- 
viour, lie  foretold  that  there  would  be  a 
great  famine  over  all  the  earth :  which  came  to 
pass  accordingly,  under  the  ein))eror  Clau- 
dius,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  I). 
44.  Acts  xi.  28. 

Ten  years  after  this,  as  St.  Paid  was  going 
to  Jerusalem,  and  had  already  landed  at 
Caesarca,  in  Palestine,  the  same  prophet, 
Agabus,  arrived  there,  and,  coming  to  visit 
St.  Paul  and  his  company,  he  took  this 
apostle's  girdle,  and  binding  himself  hand 
and  feet,  he  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Holy 
(ihost,  So  shall  the  .leivs  at  .lenisolem  bind 
the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall 
deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  gentiles," 
Acts  xxi.  10.  \Ve  know  no  other  parti- 
cidars  of  the  life  of  Ai;abus.  The  Greeks 
say  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  .^ntioch. 

AG  AG.  I'his  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  of  the  princes  of  Amalek,  one  of 
whom  was  very  powerful  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Moses.  Num.  x.viv.  7.  On  account 
of  the  cruelties  exercised  hy  this  king  and 
his  army  against  the  Israchtes,  as  they  re- 
turned  from    Egypt,    a  bloo<ly   and    fong- 

sntested  battle  took  place  between  Joshua 

id  the  Amalekites,  in  which  the  former  was 
ictorioHs,  Exod.  xvii.  8 — 13.  At  the  same 
time,  God  protested  with  an  oath  to  destroy 
Am:dek,  verses  14 — 1(5;  Deut.  xxv.  17—19, 
A.M.  2513.  About  four  hundred  years 
after  this,  the  Lord  remembered  the  cruel 
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treatment  of  his  people,  and  his  own  oath;  and 
he  commanded  Saul,  by  the  mouth  of  Samuel, 
to  destroy  the  .Amalekites.  Saul  mustered 
his  army,  and  found  it  two  hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  1  Sam.  xv.  1,  &c.  Having  en- 
tered into  tlieir  country,  he  e ut  in  pieces  all 
he  coulrl  meet  with  from  llnvilnh  to  Shur. 
Agag  their  king,  and  the  best  of  their  cattle, 
were  however  spared,  an  act  of  disobedience 
on  the  part  of  Saul,  ])robably  dictated  by 
covetousnesR.  But  Agag  did  not  long  enjoy 
this  reprieve  ;  for  .Samuel  no  sooner  heard 
that  he  was  alive,  than  he  sent  for  him; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  insinuating  ad- 
dress, and  the  vain  hopes  with  which  he 
flattered  himself  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
wag  past,  he  caused  him  to  he  hewed  to 
piecea  in  (iilgal  before  the  Lord,  saying, 
"  As,  ""iti'Mi,  in  the  snme  idevticnl  mode  cu, 
thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so 
shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  wo- 
men." ITiis  savage  chieftain  had  hewed 
many  prisoners  to  death  ;  and,  therefore,  hy 
command  of  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth, 
he  was  visited  with  the  same  punishment 
which  he  had  inflicted  upon  others. 
AGAP/E.  See  Love  Feast. 
AG.\R,  mount  Sinai,  so  called.  Gal.  iv. 
24,  23.  But  this  reading  is  doubtful,  many 
MSS.  having  the  verse,  "for  this  Sinai  is  a 
mountain  of  Arabia."  Some  critics  however 
contend  for  the  reading  of  the  received  text, 
and  urge  that  Afinr,  which  signifies  "  a  rocky 
mountain,"  is  the  Arabic  name  for  Sinai.  , 
AGATE,  ilir,  Exod.  nsv'iW.  19;  xxxix.  12.  ' 
In  the  Septuagint  ax<^',  and  Vulgate,  acha- 
tes. A  ])recious  stone,  semi-pellucid.  It* 
variegations  are  sometimes  most  beautifullf  ^m 
disposed,  representing  plants,  trees,  rivers,  ^M 
clouds,  &c.  Its  Hebrew  name  is,  perhaps,  ^" 
derived  from  the  country  whence  the  Jew* 
imported  it ;  for  the  merchants  of  Sbeba 
brought  to  the  market  of  Tyre  all  kinds  of 
precious  atones,  Exek.  xxvii.  22.  The  agat« 
was  the  second  stone  in  the  third  row  of^H 
the  pectoral  of  the  high  priest,  Exod.  xxv{ii.^| 
19.  and  xxxix.  12. 

AGE,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the 
term,  denotes  the  duration  of  any  Bubstaiice,^ 
animate  or  inanimate ;  and  is  ap]died  eithe 
to  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  or  to' 
that  portion  of  it  which  precedes  the  time  to  j 
which  the  description  of  it  refers.     In  thit 
sense  it  is  used  to  signify  either  the  whole 
natural  duration  of  the  life  of  man,  or  any 
interval  of  it  that  has  elajiscd  before  the  period 
of  which  we  speak.    When  age  is  understood 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  life  of  man,  its 
whole  duration  is  divided  into  four  differ- 
ent ages,  viz.,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  anfl 
old  age  :  the  tirst  extending  to  the  fourtecnt 
year;  the  second,  denominated  youth,  adole 
cenee,  or  the  age  of  puberty,  commencing  i 
fourteen,  and  terminating  at  about  twenty^ 
five;  manhood,  or  the  virile  age,  concluditi 
at  fifty;  and  the  la.»t  ending  at  the  close  > 
life.     Some  divide  the  first  period  into  iO'^ 
fancy  and  childhood  ;  and  the  last  likew 
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I  tvo  ■tages,  calling  that  which  succeeds 
ik*  tg»  o/  Mvrnty-five,  decrepit  old  age. 
A|v  M  applirable  to  the  duration  of  things 
■■■imste  or  factitious ;  and  in  thia  use  of 
the  Unn  wr  speak  of  the  age  of  a  house,  of  a 
eovatry,  of  m  (tate  or  kingdom,  &c. 

Aaa,  in  Ckromology,  i«  uecil  for  a  century, 
«t  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  :  in  which 
•OM  it  i«  the  same  with  teatlum,  and  diflers 
ftOB  f«ufration.  It  is  also  used  in  speaking 
past  since  tlie  creation  of  the 
The  several  ages  of  the  world  may 
'  to  three  grand  epochas,  viz.  the 
c  law  of  nature,  called  by  the  Jews 
age,  from  Adam  to  iMoscs.  The 
thi-;  Jewish  law,  from  Moiies  to 
.  called  by  the  Jews  the  present  age. 
Aad  iIm  age  of  grace,  from  Christ  to  the 
pfsent  fear.  The  Jews  call  the  third  age, 
ihs  age  to  come,  or  the  future  age  ;  denoting 
hj  it  the  time  from  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
■ih  lo  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Romans 
liiriiiailWii  d  the  time  that  preceded  them 
\at»  tOTM  ages:  the  obscure  or  uncertain 
tm,  which  reached  down  as  low  as  <  >gyge3 
nig  o£  Attica,  in  whose  reign  the  deluge 
hiyiMnrd  in  Greece ;  the  fabulous  or  be- 
tg|e  a<ir  «!m.1i  ►-iiiied  at  the  first  oljinpiad; 
ad  .re,  which  commenced  at 

th>  '  .'ime.     Among  the  poets, 

tlw  hur  s^cit  of  the  world  are,  the  golden, 
the  nirer,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  age. 

Af*  is  •otnotimeai  used  among  the  ancient 
potts  iathe<aine«enseas^eiiera/ion.or  a  peri- 
od of  thirty  years.  Thus  Nestor  \a  said  to  have 
E**d  thre«  age*,  when  he  wa^  ninety  years  old. 
Th«  period  preceding  the  birth  of  Jesus 
ChndlttAbcengenenLllvdindedintosixages. 
Hm  §nn  f-  •  '  '  '''f>ra  the  creation  to  the  de- 
Iqpu  KDii  iidii  lC.i()  years,  llie  se- 

aoBaage,: ^..  l^-lugetoAbraham'senter- 

m§  tkc  lanil  of  promise.  A.M.  2082,  compre- 
ktod*  i2C>  vrars.  The  third  age,  from  Anra- 
hui  '  '   Into  the  promiiicd  land  to  the 

E»k>.:  ■2312,  include.H  430  years.  The 

kuth  *^t-,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building 
rflbc  temple  by  Solomon.  A.  M.  2992,  con- 
tasas  4S0  yean.  The  fifth  age,  from  the 
'nimtili-r**'  of  Solomon's  temple  to  the  Baby- 
iniah  r^Mirity,  A.  IM.  3416,  comnrehenlls 
CM  vmnt.  The  mixth  age,  from  the  Baby- 
Imus  captivity  to  the  birth  of  Jcsas  Christ, 
tL  M.  -lOOO,  the  fourth  year  before  the  vulgar 
■a,  iadnclea  5&-I  years,  lliose  who  follow 
tbm  Scptusaint,  or  Greek  version,  divide 
into  iie\en  ages,  viz.  1.  From  the 
tn  the  deluge,  2262  years.  2.  From 
to  the  confusion  of  tongues,  738 
3.  From  this  confusion  to  the  call- 
46fi  years,     4.  From  this 


of  Ahrsthatn 
,  pntod  t.> 
\jwani  a 

iM   ;«sr 

S.   PfMC 

Cjnw  loth«  ■ 

1}  the  wh.:. 


lit  into  Egypt,  215 

nt  to  the  E.xoduH, 

un-   whole   645    years. 

lis   to  Saul,    774   years. 

■"-    '•S.'J  years.    7.  From 

:  of  Christians,  538 

-     I  from  the  creation 

io  this  period  containing  60()0  years. 
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AGRIPPA,  sumamed  Herod,  the  son  of 
Aristobidus  and  Mariamne,  and  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  \va8  born  A.  M.  3997,  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
seven  years  before  the  \'ulpar  nera.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  Aristobulus,  Jose, 
phus  informs  us  that  Herod,  his  grand- 
father, took  care  of  his  education,  and  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  make  his  court  to  Tiberius. 
Agrippn,  having  a  great  inclination  for 
CaiuH,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  and  grandson 
of  Antonia.  chose  to  attach  himself  to  this 
prince,  as  if  he  had  some  prophetic  \'iews  of 
the  future  elevation  of  Caius,  who  at  that 
time  was  beloved  by  all  the  world.  The 
great  assiduity  and  agreeable  behaviour  of 
-Agrippa  so  far  won  upon  this  prince,  that 
he  was  unable  to  live  without  him.  Agrippa, 
being  one  day  in  conversation  with  (Jaius, 
was  overheard  by  one  Eutychus,  a  slave 
whom  Agrippa  bad  emancipated,  to  say  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  old  emperor 
take  his  departure  for  the  other  world  and 
leave  Caius  master  of  this,  without  meeting 
with  any  obstacle  from  the  emperor's  grand- 
son, Tiberius  Nero.  Eutychus,  some  time 
after  this,  thinking  he  had  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  .Agrippa,  communicated  the 
conversation  to  the  emperor;  whereupon 
Agrippa  was  loaded  with  fetters,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  an  officer.  Soon 
after  this,  Tiberius  dying,  and  Caius  Cali- 
gula succeeding  him,  the  new  emperor 
heaped  many  favours  and  much  wealth  upon 
Agrippa,  changed  his  iron  fetters  into  a 
chain  of  gold,  set  a  royal  diadem  on  hia 
head,  and  gave  him  the  tetrarchy  which 
Phihp,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  had 
been  possessed  of,  that  is,  Batanira  and 
Trachonilis.  To  this  he  added  that  of  Ly- 
sanias ;  and  .Agrippa  returned  very  soon 
into  Judea,  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
kingdom.  The  emperor  Caius,  desiring  to 
be  adored  as  a  god,  commanded  to  have  his 
statue  set  up  in  the  temple  of  JerU'salem. 
But  the  Jews  opposed  this  design  with  so 
much  resolution,  that  Petronius  was  forced 
to  suspend  his  proceedings  in  this  afiair, 
and  to  represent,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
the  resistance  he  met  with  from  the  Jews. 
Agrippa,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  coming  to 
the  emperor  at  the  very  time  he  was  reading 
the  letter,  Caiua  told  him  that  the  Jews 
were  the  only  people  of  all  mankind  who 
refused  to  own  him  for  a  deity ;  and  that 
they  had  taken  arms  to  oppose  his  resolu- 
tion. At  these  words  Agrippa  fainted  away, 
end,  being  carried  home  to  his  house,  con- 
tinued in  that  state  for  a  long  lime.  As 
soon  as  he  was  somewhat  recovered,  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Caius,  wherein  he 
endeavoured  to  soften  him ;  and  his  argu- 
ments made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
emperor's  mind,  that  he  desisted,  in  ap- 
pearance, from  the  design  which  he  had 
formed  of  setting  up  his  statue  in  the  tem- 
ple. Caius  being  killed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year.  A.  D.  41,  Agnppa,  who 
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•was  then  at  Home,  contritmtpd  much  l)y  his 
atlvice  to  maintnin  Claudius  in  [lossi'ssion  of 
the  iinperial  dignity,  to  which  he  had  heen 
advanced  by  the  army.  The  emperor,  a« 
an  acknowledgment  for  his  kind  otfices, 
gave  him  all  Judea,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Chalcis,  which  had  been  possessed  hy  llerod 
his  brother.  Thus  Agrippa  became  of  a 
sudden  one  of  the  gp-eatest  princes  of  the 
east,  and  vraa  possessed  of  as  much,  if  not 
more  territory,  than  had  been  held  by 
Herod  the  (ireat,  his  grandfather.  He  re- 
turned to  Judea,  and  governed  it  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Jews.  But  the  de- 
sire of  pleasing  them,  and  a  mistaken  zeal 
for  their  religion,  induced  him  to  put  to 
death  the  ai>oiitle  .laniesi,  and  to  cast  Peter 
into  prison  with  the  same  design  ;  and,  but 
for  a  iniraculoiia  interposition,  which,  how- 
ever, produced  no  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  tvrant,  his  hands  would  have  been  ini- 
brueil  in  the  blood  of  two  apostles,  tho 
memory  whereof  i<<  preserved  in  scripture. 
At  C'jesarea,  he  had  g.-une.s  performed  in  ho- 
nour of  Claudius.  Ilere  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  waited  on  him  to  siie  for 
peace.  Agrippa  being  come  early  in  the 
morning  into  the  theatre,  with  a  design  to 
give  them  audience,  seated  himself  on  his 
throne,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  silver  tissue, 
worked  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  The 
rising  sun  darted  his  golden  beams  ihereoti, 
and  gave  it  such  a  lustre  as  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  ;  and  when  the  king  began 
his  speech  to  the  'I'jTians  and  ^idonians,  the 
parasites  around  him  began  to  say,  it  v/as 
"  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  man."  In- 
stead of  rejectiuj^  these  impious  flatteries, 
Agrippa  received  them  with  an  air  of  com- 
placency ;  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote 
nim  because  he  did  not  give  Ciod  the  glory. 
Beinjij  therefore  carried  home  to  his  palace, 
he  died,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  racked  with 
tormenting  pain.s  in  his  bowels,  and  devour- 
ed with  worms.  Such  was  the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  A.  D.  44,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  years.  He  left  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  and  three  daughters — Bemice,  who 
was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  her  fa- 
ther's brother;  Mariainne,  betrothed  to 
Julius  Archelaus  ;  and  Drusilla,  promised  to 
Epiuhanius,  the  son  of  Archelaus,  the  son 
oi  Comagena. 

AtiRH'PA,  son  of  the  former  Agrippa, 
was  at  Rome  with  the  emperor  Claudius 
when  his  father  died.  The  emperor,  we  are 
told  by  Josephus,  was  inclincti  to  give  him 
all  the  dominions  that  had  been  possessed  by 
his  father,  but  was  dissuaded  from  it,  Agri])i)a 
being  only  seventeen  years  of  age;  and  he 
kept  him  therefore  at  his  court  four  years. 

Three  years  after  this,  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  and  uncle  to  young  Agrippa,  dying, 
the  emperor  gave  his  dominion:^  to  tlus 
prince,  who,  not\vith3tanding,  did  not  go 
mto  Judea  till  four  years  after,  A.  D.  53 ; 
when,  CUudiiw  Uiking  from  him  the  king- 
dom of  Cholcis,  gave  him  the  provinces  of 
3i 


(laiilonitJB,  Trachonitis,  Batancea,  Panea«, 
and  .\bylene,  which  formerly  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  Lysanias.  After  the  death 
of  Claudius,  his  suceessor,  Nero,  who  had  a 
great  affection  for  .\grippa,  to  his  other 
dominions  uddcd  Julias  in  t'cra>a,  and  that 
part  of  lialilee  to  which  Tarichaea  and  Tibe- 
rias belonged,  Festus,  governor  of  Judea, 
coming  to  his  government,  A.  I).  60,  king 
Agrippa  and  Deniice,  his  sister,  went  as  far 
as  Ca-sarea  to  salute  him  ;  and  as  they  con- 
tinued there  for  some  time,  Festus  talked 
with  the  king  concerning  the  afl'air  of  St. 
Paul,  who  had  been  seized  in  the  temple 
abduit  two  years  before,  and  within  a  few- 
days  previous  to  his  visit  had  appealed  to  the 
emperor.  Agrippa  wishing  to  hear  Paul,  that 
apostle  delivered  that  noble  address  in  his 
presence  which  is  recorded.  Acts  x.xvi. 

A(«l 'R.  'ITie  thirtieth  chapter  of  Proverbs 
begins  with  this  title  :  "The  words  of  Agtir, 
the  son  of  Jakeh  ; "  and  the  thirty-first,  with 
"the  words  of  king  Lemuel;"  with  respect  to 
which  some  conjecture  that  Solomon  de- 
scribes himself  under  these  appellations; 
others,  that  these  chapters  are  the  produc- 
tions of  persona  whose  real  names  are  prefix- 
ed. Scripture  history,  indeed,  aflbrds  us  no 
information  respecting  their  situation  and 
character ;  but  there  must  have  been  suflicient 
reason  for  regarding  their  works  in  the  light 
of  inspired  productions,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  urltnitted  into  the  sacred  canon. 

Tliey  are  called  Massa,  a  term  frecpientljr 
applied  to  the  undoubted  productions  of  the 
prophetic  Spirit ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  authors  meant,  by  the  adoption  of 
this  term,  to  lay  claim  to  the  character  of 
ins|)iratiun.  A  succession  of  virtuous  and 
eminent  men,  favoured  with  divine  illumina- 
tions, Nourished  in  Judea  till  the  final  com- 
pletion of  the  sacred  code  ;  and,  most  likely, 
many  more  than  those  whose  writings  liavc 
been  preserved.  Agur  may  then  have  been 
one  of  those  prophets  whom  divine  provi- 
dence raised  up  to  cocmfort  or  admonish  hii 
chosen  people  ;  and  Lemuel  may  have  been 
some  neighbouring  prince,  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  woman,  by  whom  he  wa«  taught  the 
JMassa  contained  in  the  thirty-first  chapter. 
These,  of  course,  can  only  be  considered  as 
mere  conjectures ;  for,  in  the  absence  of 
historic  c\'idence,  who  can  venture  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty?  The  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  .Agur  and  fjcmuel  are  appellations 
of  Solomon,  is  sanctioned  by  so  many  and 
such  respectable  writers,  that  it  demandB  a 
more  particular  examination. 

The  knowledge  of  names  was  anciently 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  persons  or  things  which  they  designate  j 
and,  in  the  opuiion  of  the  Rabbins,  was  pre- 
ferable even  to  the  study  of  the  written  law. 
The  heathens  paid  considerable  attention  to 
it,  aa  appears  from  the  Cratylus  of  Phito ; 
and  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  entertained 
very  favourable  notions  of  such  knowledge. 
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TTie  Jrwuiti  doctors  it  is  true,  refined  upon 
the  cubjcct  with  an  amazing  degree  of  sub- 
ttltr,  itn>nndin«  upon  it  many  ridiculous 
ule^t  and  Ab«urd  fancies ;  yet  it  in  unqueH- 
tiuaalile  that  mnnv  of  the  ])roper  nQmes  in 
ocnptiire  are  •i^iiificant  and  characteristic. 
rhu»  the  names  Eve,  Tain,  Scth.  Noali,  Abra- 
htm,  laniel.  &e.,  were  imposed  bv  reason  of 

■ag  expressive  of  the  Heveral  characters 
IkiiiiH  whom  they  represent.  Reason- 
I  wulofry,  we  may  infer  that  all  the 
inatl  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  their 
lapo«ition.  were  intended  to  denote 
(One  quality  or  circumstance  in  the  person 
or  dnoft  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  though 
■ray.  fr«Jm  transference,  have  ceased  to  he 
p0M>naUv  chararteri^ic,  yet  are  they  all 
mapiiAcuire. 

Am  the   oiKtom  of  impo8in^  descriptive 
■at: '  ltd  in  the  primitive  aizes,  it  is 

■01  ■  that  Agiir  and  Lemuel  may 

I  be  Bjijirojiri.itcd  to  Solomon,  and  .Iftkeh  to 
Dvnn.  u  mystic  appellation-^  »ii^iticative  of 
iktir  r*«p''Ctive  charactera.  It  is  even  Home 
caoftlBBtion  of  thi<i  opinion,  that  :>olumon 
■  iltnnminated  .ledidiah  (beloved  of  the 
Lonf)  bx  (lie  prophet  Nathnu ;  and  that,  in 
tW  book  of  Lccle^iaittes,  he  styles  himttelf 
Kcihdctb.  or  the  Preacher.  Nevertheless, 
liim  bypolheMH  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon 
•  inn  titnivlation.  It  is  foreign  to  the  sim- 
picitf  of  the  iacred  penmen,  and  contrary 
•■  Oieir  cuftom  in  similar  ca^es,  to  adopt  a 
mntic  name,  without  either  explaining  it,  or 
•Oi^pMtlx  rea)=on<<  for  its  adoption.  In  the 
■MMBVc,  <'ain.  !>eth,  Noah.  &c.,  before 
Aided  to :  in  the  appellation  N'abal ;  in  the 
adgBKbcai  nune«  in  the  firstt  chapter  of 
HotM;  in  the  dt-itcriptive  names  given  to 
ri>fl«^  M  Deersheba.  .lehovah-iireh,  Peniel, 
mUkI.  (iilgal :  and  in  many  other  instances, 
ih»  mmiftv  of  the  terms  is  either  ex- 
PUbm),  or  tne  circumstances  are  mentioned 
wWrii  M  to  their  selection.  When  Solo- 
■os  ia  emUcd  Jedidiah,  it  w  added  that  it 
«w  **  iMaiue  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  when  he 
■ylai  himself  Koheleth.  an  explanatory 
draa*  ta  umr  '  '  ribin^  himself  "  the 
moCDsvid.  r.lenisalem."     But 

t  ScdoOMMi  bu  ...K:.i-  ;)  the  titles  Agur  and 
\lTwnr},  be  it  CO  called  without  any  state- 
■■Bi  «if  tlic  reacona  for  their  application, 
nd  '■itlkiMit  any  explanation  of  their  im]iort ; 
t  cifCiuiwtance  unusual  with  the  sacred 
vntvTi.  and  the  revense  to  what  is  practised 
m  llie  book  of  Proverbs,  where  his  proper 
Hi^,  Salocnon,  is  attributed  to  him  in  three 
AMvMil  place*.  Nor  is  anything  character- 
■tic  of  t!  '     discoverable  in 

iWtcmi  .  which  denotes 

i/btdir»t,i :.iiif  to  David  than 

U>  Sailian,  or  '   personage  of  emi- 

■Otf  anrth  ai.-.  (.s"  "ii'ong  the  Israelites. 
1^  aaoMP  of  Agur  is  not  of  easy  explana- 
tkm  ■  ••itnc  oil  ill!,'  it  ibf  sense  of  recolleclHi, 
tiu,-.  bis  errors,  and   be- 

>  nation  more  applica- 


bk  to  iJavitl  tiinii  tu  Solomon. 
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his  lexicon,  says  it  may  jjcrhaps  denote  "  him 
who  applies  to  the  study  of  wisdom;"  an 
inter|)retation  very  suitable  to  the  royal  phi- 
losopher, but  not  supported  by  adequata 
authority;  and  in  his  Unomasticon  he  ex- 
plains it  in  a  diflerent  manner.  f)thers  sup. 
nose  that  it  means  collector ;  though  it  has 
been  argued,  that,  as  it  has  n  passive  form, 
it  cannot  have  an  active  sense.  But  thi.s  ia 
not  a  valid  objcrtion,  as  several  examples 
may  he  produced  from  the  Bible  of  a  similar 
form  with  an  active  signification.  If  such 
be  its  meaning,  it  is  siutablc  to  .Solomon, 
who  was  not  the  collector  or  comj)Ller,  but 
the  author,  of  the  Proverbs.  Witn  respect 
to  the  name  Lemuel,  it  signifies  one  that  is 
for  God  or  devoted  to  (Jod ;  and  is  not, 
therefore,  peculiarly  descriptive  of  Solomon. 
It  appears,  then,  that  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  the  signification  of  the  names  .Agur  and 
Lemuel  in  support  of  the  conjecture,  that 
they  are  appellations  of  Solomon.  The  con- 
tents, likewise,  of  the  two  chapters  in  ques* 
lion  strongly  militate  against  this  hypothesis. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken 
into  consideration,  together  with  the  extreme 
improbability  that  .Solomon  should  be  de- 
nominated tnree  times  by  his  proper  name, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  same  work,  by  two 
different  enigmatical  names,  we  are  fully 
warranted  in  rejecting  the  notion,  that  the 
wise  monarch  is  designed  by  the  appellations 
Agur  and  Lemuel.  And  it  seems  most  reasona- 
ble to  consider  them  as  denoting  real  persons. 

AH.\B,  the  son  and  successor  of  Omri. 
He  began  his  reign  over  Israel,  A.  M.  3086, 
and  reigned  2'J  years.  In  impiety  he  far 
exceeded  all  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  mar- 
ried .lezebel,  the  daughter  of  Elhbaal,  king 
of  Zidon,  who  introduced  the  whole  abomi- 
nations and  idols  of  her  country,  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth. 

2.  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zede- 
kiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  were  two  false 
prophets,  who,  about  A.M.  3406,  seduced 
the  .lewish  captives  at  Babylon  with  hopes 
of  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  stirred  them  up 
ngainst  .Jeremiah.  ITie  Lord  threatened 
them  with  a  public  and  ignominious  death, 
before  such  as  they  had  deceived  ;  and  that 
their  names  should  become  a  curse ;  men 
wi.sbing  that  their  foes  might  be  made  like 
Ahab  and  Zedekiah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire,  Jer. 
xxix.  21,  22. 

AHAisL'ERUS  was  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  advanced  Esther  to  be  queen,  and  at 
her  request  delivered  the  Jews  from  the 
destruction  piotteii  for  them  by  Haman. 
Archbishop  I'sher  is  of  opinion  that  this 
Ahasuerus  was  Darius  Hystaspes ;  and  that 
Atossa  was  the  Vashti,  and  Artysiona  the 
Esther,  of  the  scriptures.  But,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  latter  was  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  and  therefore  could  not  be  Esther; 
and  the  former  had  four  sons  by  Darius, 
bc.tides  daughters,  burn  to  him  after  he  tvas 
king  i  and  therefore  she  could  not  be  the 
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(lueen  Vashti,  divorced  from  licr  husband  in 
tne  third  year  of  his  rei^ii,  nor  lie  the  Ahiw- 
iienis  wlio  divorced  her.  Dosides,  Atossa 
retained  licr  influence  over  Dariua  to  his 
death,  and  obtained  the  succession  of  the 
crown  for  his  son,  Xerxes;  whereas  Vashti 
was  removed  from  the  presence  of  Ahasuenis 
by  an  irrevocable  decree,  Esther  i.  19.  .los- 
ei)h  Scaliger  maintains  that  Xerxes  was  the 
Ahasuerus,  and  HamestriH  his  r^ueen,  the 
Esther,  of  scripture.  The  opinion  is  founded 
on  the  similitude  of  names,  but  contradicted 
by  the  dissimilitude  of  the  characters  of 
Hamestris  and  E.sther.  Besides,  Herodotus 
gajra  that  Xerxes  had  a  son  by  Hamestris 
that  was  marriageable  in  the  seventh  year  of 
hia  rei^ ;  and  therefore  she  could  not  be 
Esther.  The  Ahasuerus  of  Bcripture,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prideau.x,  was  Arta.\erxc8 
Longimanus.  Jo^ephus  positively  says  that 
this  was  tho  person.  The  ^eptnngint, 
through  the  whole  book  of  Esther,  uses 
Artaxcrxes  for  the  Hebrew  Ahasuerus  where- 
ever  the  appellation  occur.s ;  and  the  apocr)'- 
[ihal  additions  to  that  book  everyivhere  call 
the  husband  of  Esther  Arta.xerxes  j  and  he 
could  be  no  other  than  Artaxenxes  Longima- 
nus. The  extraordinary  favour  shown  to 
the  Jews  by  this  kinjir,  first  in  sending  Ezra, 
and  afterwards  Nehemiah,  to  relieve  this 
people,  and  restore  them  to  their  ancient 
prosperity,  affords  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  they  had  near  hi.s  person  and 
high  in  Ixis  regard  such  an  advocate  as 
Esther.  Ahasuerus  is  also  a  name  giveu  in 
scripture,  Ezra  iv.  6,  to  Cambyses,  the  son 
of  Cyrus;  and  to  Astyagea,  king  of  the 
Medes,  Dan.  ix.  1. 

AHAVA.  The  name  of  a  river  of  Baby- 
lonia, or  rather  of  Assyria,  where  Ezra 
asxembled  those  captives  whom  he  after- 
wards brought  into  Judca,  E/.ra  viii.  15. 
The  river  Aliava  is  thought  to  be  that  which 
ran  along  the  Adabene,  where  a  river  Diava, 
or  Adiava,  is  mentioned,  and  on  which 
Ptolemy  places  the  city  Abane  or  Aavane. 
This  is  probably  the  country  called  Ava, 
whence  the  kings  of  Assyria  translated  the 
people  called  Avites  into  Palestine,  and 
where  they  settled  some  of  the  captive  Isra- 
elites, 2  Kings  x%Ti.  24  ;  x\-iii.  34  ;  xix.  13 ; 
xvii.  31.  Ezra,  intending  to  collect  as  many 
Ismclites  as  he  could,  who  might  return  to 
Judea,  halted  in  the  country  of  Ava,  or 
Aaliava,  whence  he  sent  agents  into  the 
Caspian  mountains,  to  invite  such  ilews  as 
were  willing  to  join  him,  Ezra  viii.  IG.  The 
history  of  Izates,  king  of  the  Adiabenians, 
and  of  liis  mother  Helena,  who  became  con- 
verts to  Judaism  some  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  sufficiently  proves  that 
there  were  many  Jews  still  settled  in  that 
cotmtrv. 

AHAZ  succeeded  Ilia  father  Jotham,  aa 
king  of  Israel,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
reigned  till  the  year  before  Christ,  726,  an<l 
addicted  himself  to  the  practice  of  idolatrv. 
After  the  custoraii  of  the  heathen,  he  made 
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his  chihlrcn  to  pass  through  Are ;  he  shut 
u|)  the  temple,  and  destroyed  its  vessels. 
lie  became  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser, 
whose  assistance  he  supplicated  against  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.  Such  w-as  his 
im])iety,  that  he  was  not  allowed  burial  in 
the  sepukbres  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  2  Kings 
xvi. ;  2  <  'hron.  xx\nii. 

AHAZIAH,  the  son  of  Aliab,  king  of 
Israel.  Ahaziah  reigned  two  years,  partly 
alone,  and  partly  with  his  fatlier  Ahab,  who 
appointed  biro  his  a-ssgciate  in  the  kingdom 
a  year  before  his  death.  Ahaziah  imitated 
his  father's  impieties,  1  Kings  xxii.  5'i,  &c., 
and  paidhisadorattonsto  Baal  and  .Vshtaroth, 
the  worship  of  whom  had  been  introduced 
into  Israel  by  Jezebel  his  mother.  The  Moab- 
ites,  who  had  been  always  obcdii:-nt  to  the 
kings  of  the  ten  tribes,  ever  since  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  revolted 
after  the  death  of  Aliab,  and  refused  to  pay 
the  ordinary  triltute.  Ahaziah  had  not  lei- 
sure or  power  to  reduce  them,  2  Kings  i. 
1.  2,  &c.,  for.  about  the  same  time,  ha'ving 
fallen  through  a  liittice  from  the  top  of  his 
house,  he  was  considerably  injured,  and  sent 
messengers  to  Ekron  to  consiJt  Ilaalzebub, 
the  god  of  that  pLliv,  whether  he  should 
recover,  2  Kings  i.  I — l".  Elijah  met  the 
messengers,  and  informed  tliem  he  shotild 
certainly  die;  and  he  died  accordingly. 

2.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  the  son  of 
Jchoram  and  Athrdiah.     lie  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  A.M.  3119; 
being  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age, 
2  Kings  vi'ij.  26,  &c.;  and  he  reigned  one  year 
only  in  Jerusalem.     He  walkea  in  the  ways 
of  Ahab's  house,  to  which  he  was  related, 
his  mother  being  of  that  family.      Joram, 
king  of  Israel,  2  Kings  viii,  going  to  attack 
llamoth-GiJead,  which  the  kings  of  Syria 
had  taken  from  his  predecessors,  wa.s  there 
dangerously   wounded,  and    carried  by  his 
own  appointment  to  Jezreel,  for  the  purpose 
of  surgical   a.ssistance.     Ahaziah,   Joram's 
friend  and  relation,  accompanied  him  in  this 
war,  and  came  afterwards  to  visit  him  at 
Jezrccl.     In  the  mean  time,  Jehu,  the  son 
of  Nimshi,  whom  Joram  had  left  besieging 
the  fortress  of  llamoth,  rebelled  against  hia 
master,  and  set  out  with  a  design  of  extir- 
pating the  house  of  Ahab,  according  to  the 
commandment   of  the    Lord,  2    Kings   ix. 
•loram  and  Ahaziah,  who  knew  nothing  of 
his  intentions,  went   to   meet  him.      Jehu 
killed  Joram   dead   upon   the  spot:    Aha- 
ziah fled,  but  Jehu's  people  overtook  hira 
at    the    going    u])    of    (iur,    and    mortally 
wounded  him;    notwithstanding  which,  he 
had    strength   enough   to   reach   IMegiddo, 
where  he  died.     His  servants,  having  laid 
him  in  his  chariot,  carried  him  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  buried  with  his  fathers,   in 
the  city  of  David. 

AIIIJ.\II,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who 
dwelt  in  Shiloh.  '  He  is  thought  to  be 
the  person  who  spoke  twice  to  .Solomon 
from  Go<l,  once  while  he  was  building  the 
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I  Kings  vi.  11,  at  which  time  he 
him  the  divine  protection;  and 
1,  I  Kiniri  xi.  II,  after  his  falliDK  into 
hi*  in«frttlArit<(^>  ^'nih  ktcbI  threat^ninxs  and 
nproachci.  Ahijah  was  one  of  those  who 
WTt>tt  the  history  or  iinna.]!>  of  this  prince, 
S  (  -'9.     The  satne  prophet  declared 

to  I.    that    he   would    usurp    the 

langiium.  1  Kint^i  xi.  29.  &c;  ami,  about 
tkt  end  of  Jeroboam '«  reif(n,  he  also  predicted 
llie  death  of  Abijah,  the  onl^  pious  son  of 
UbU  prince,  n»  i*  rcconled  1  King^  siv.  2,  &c. 
Abijah,  in  all  probability,  did  not  long  sur- 
flw  lh<  delivery  of  this  last  prophecy;  hut 
•c  arv  11. ri  infonned  of  the  time  and  manner 
•f' 

.\  I .  the  EUD  of  Shaphan,  and  father 

of  indaliah.  Hi'  vths  ?ei)t  by  .lomuh,  kinK 
«f  Judab.  to  iiuidah  the  prophetess,  2  Kin((s 
wm.  13,  to  consult  her  concernin|i(  the  book 
at  the  taw,  which    had  been  found  in  the 
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AHIMAAZ.  the  eon  of  Zadok.  the  Hish 
Pnmt.  AbiinaHC  Micceeded  his  father  under 
the  reign  uf  Sdoiaen.  He  performed  a  very 
naipartint  pirre  of  Mervire  for  David  during: 
Ik*  W  vith  Aliulora.  While  his  father 
Tldnir  «nu  in  Jerusalem,  2  Sain.  xv.  2g, 
^t**™"**  and  Jonatlian  continued  without 
th*  dtj,  xrii,  17,  near  Cn-Rogel,  or  the 
of  Rogcl ;  thither  a  maid-sen'nnt 
t  to  tell  them  the  resoliitiun  which  had 
taken  iu  Absalotn'a  council:  whcre- 
vnoB  the}-  immediately  departed  to  gi^'c  the 
ntg  intelligence  But  being  discovered 
by  ■  young  lad  who  gnve  information 
fvorcming  them  to  Abxalom,  that  prince 
4Htt  crriepi  to  pun^ue  them :  Ahimaaz  and 
JawRban,  fearing  to  be  taken,  retired  to  a 
■ia*li  bcmw  at  Baharim,  in  whose  cotirt- 
jirA  thov  waa  a  well,  wherein  they  con- 
ealed  tb«n*elve«.  After  the  battle,  in  which 
Abaaioai  «a>  overcome  and  slain,  xA'iii., 
de«ired  leave  of  Joab  to  carry  the 
I  tbereof  to  David.  Rut  instead  oi  him 
I  aent  Ou>hi  to  earry  the  news,  and  told 
tiut  be  would  aend  hint  to  the 
aome  other  occasion ;  i)ut  Koon 
5uaki  Was  de)Kirtetl,  Ahirnaaz  apjilied 
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to  he  permitted  to 
1  ving  obtained  leave, 
'■■  itie  plain,  and  outran 
iccerded  in  the  priesthood 


He  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
of  Ahia,  whom  he  suc- 
li  Priciithood.  He  is  called 
11.  26.  During  his  jiricst- 
ihc  Labi-nucle  was  at  Xob,  where 
Abtmelech.  with  other  priesUi,  had  their 
babitataon.  David,  being  infonned  by  his 
Crlcad  JotMlhan  that  Saul  wa»;  determined 
ta  daatt'      '  'tought  it  prudent  to  retire. 

He  tbr.  it   to  Nob,  to   the    High 

Aiiiuiti"  ".  who  gnve  him  the  »hcw- 
and  the  sword  iif  (roliath.     One  day, 
8aal  was  complaining  of  hi<i  officers. 
aOCM  waa  affected  witli  his  misfortunes, 
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or  giivc  him  any  intelligence  of  what  wu 
carrying  on  against  him,  I  Snm.  s.\ii.  9,  &c., 
Doeg  related  to  him  what  had  occurred  when 
David  come  to  Ahimelech  the  lli(fh  Priest 
On  thi;*  information,  Saul  convened  the 
priests,  and  having  charged  them  with  the 
crime  of  treason,  ordered  his  guards  to  slay 
them,  which  they  refusing  to  do,  Doeg,  who 
had  been  their  accuser,  at  the  king's  com- 
mand became  their  e.\ecutioner,  and  with 
his  sacrilegious  hand  massacred  no  less  than 
eighty -five  of  them;  the  t^epluagint  and 
Syriac  versions  make  the  number  of  priests 
slain  by  Poeg  three  hundred  and  five.  Nor 
did  Saul  stop  here  ;  hut,  sending  a  party  to 
Nob,  he  commanded  them  to  slay  men,  wo- 
men, children,  and  even  cattle,  mth  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  Only  one  son  of  Ahimclech, 
named  .\biatbar,  ei^aped  the  carnage  and  fled 
to  Dnvid. 

AHITHOPHEL,  a  native  of  Giloh,  who, 
after  having  been  David's  counsellor,  joined 
in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  assisted 
him  with  his  advice.  Hu.sh.ii,  the  friend  of 
David,  was  employed  to  counteract  the 
CDunsels  of  Ahithophel,  and  to  deprive  Ab- 
salom, under  a  pretence  of  serinng  him,  of 
the  advantage  that  was  likely  to  result  from 
the  measures  which  he  proposed.  One  of 
these  measures  was  calcidatcd  to  render 
Darid  irreconcilable,  and  was  immediately 
adopted ;  and  the  other  to  secure,  or  to  slay 
him.  Before  the  last  counsel  was  followed, 
Hushai's  advice  was  desired ;  and  he  recom- 
mended their  assembling  tocethiT  the  whole 
force  of  Israel,  putting  Absalom  at  their 
head,  and  ovenvhelming  David  by  their  num- 
ber. The  treacherous  counsel  of  Hush.ii  was 
preferred  to  that  nf  Ahithophel ;  with  which 
the  latter  being  ditigusted  he  hastened  to  his 
house  at  Giloh,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  He  prolj.ibly  foresaw  Absalom's  de- 
feat, and  dreaded  the  punishment  which 
would  be  inflicted  on  himself  as  a  traitor, 
when  David  was  re-settled  on  the  throne. 
A.M.  2981.     B.(;.  1023.     2  Sam.  .Yv,  rvii. 

AHOLIBAH.  This  and  Aholnh  are  two 
feigned  names  made  UKe  of  by  Kzekiel,  .\xiii. 
4,  to  denote  the  two  kingdoms  of  .ludah  und 
Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aholibah  are  repre- 
sented as  two  sisters  of  lilgyptian  extraction. 
Aholah  stands  for  Samaria,  and  Aholibah 
for  ilenisalem.  The  first  signifies  a  tent, 
and  the  second,  mtf  tent  is  in  her.  They 
both  jiroslituted  themselves  to  the  Esyptians 
and  As«!yTians,  in  imitating  their  abomina- 
tions and  idolatries ;  for  which  reason  the 
Lord  abandoned  them  to  those  very  peojile 
for  whose  evil  practices  they  had  shown  so 
passionate  an  affection.  They  were  carried 
into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the  severest 
aervitude. 

Al.  called  by  the  LXX.  Gai,  by  .To.sephns 
Aiiia,  and  by  others  Ajah,  a  town  of 
Talestinc,  situate  west  of  Bethel,  and  nt  a 
Binnll  (listiince  north-west  of  Jericho.  The 
three  thousand  men,  first  sent  by  Joshua  to 
reduce  this  city,  were  repulsed,  on  account 
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of  the  sin  of  Achan,  who  had  nolated  ihe 
anathema  pronounced  against  Jericho,  by 
appropriating  a  part  of  the  spoil.  After 
the  erpialioti  of  this  oflencc,  the  whole 
array  of  Urael  marched  against  Ai,  with 
orders  to  treat  tliat  city  as  Jericho  had 
been  treated,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
plunder  was  to  be  (jiven  to  the  army. 
Joshua,  having  ap{>ointed  an  ambush  of 
thirty  thounand  men,  marched  againHt  the 
city,  and,  by  a  feigned  retreat,  drew  out  the 
king  of  Ai  with  his  troop.') ;  and  u])Oi)  a  sig- 
nal given  by  elevntiug  hi^  shield  on  the  top 
of  a  pike,  the  men  in  ambu.sh  eatereil  the 
city  and  set  fire  to  it.  Thus  the  soldiers 
of  Ai,  placed  hetween  two  di^-isions  of 
Joabtia's  army,  were  all  destroyed ;  the  king 
alone  being  prescr>'ed  for  a  more  ignomini- 
ous death  on  a  gibbet,  where  he  hung  till 
simset.  The  spoil  of  the  place  was  after- 
irards  divided  among  the  Israelites.  The 
men  appointed  for  ambush  are,  in  one  place, 
said  ti>  be  thirty  thousand,  and  in  another 
five  thousand.  For  reconciling  this  apparent 
contradiction,  most  commentators  have 
generally  supposed,  that  there  were  two 
bodies  placed  in  ambuscade  hetween 
Bethel  and  Ai,  one  of  twenty-five  thousand 
and  the  other  of  five  thousand  men  ;  the  lat- 
ter being  probably  a  detachment  from  the 
thirty  thousand  first  sent,  and  ordered  to  lie 
as  near  to  the  city  as  possible.  Masius  allows 
only  five  thousand  men  for  the  ambuscade, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  for  the  attack. 
AlCHMAU/rARCH.  'KixMoXordpx^,,  sig- 
nifies the  prince  of  the  captimty,  or  chief  of 
the  rnplireg.  The  Jews  pretend  that  this  was 
the  title  of  him  who  had  the  government  of 
their  ueojjle  during  the  cajitivity  of  Babylon  ; 
and  tney  believe  these  princes  or  governors 
to  liave  been  constantly  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  family  of  Dand.  But  they 
give  no  satisfactory  ])roof  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  these  Aichmalotorclis.  There  was  no 
prince  of  the  captinty  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  from  which  period  the  ofticc 
continued  till  the  eleventh  century.  The 
princes  of  the  capti^-ity  resided  at  Babylon, 
where  they  were  installed  with  great  cere- 
mony,  held  courts  of  justice.  &c.,  and  were 
set  over  the  eastern  Jews,  or  those  settled  in 
Babylon,  Chaldxn,  Assyria,  and  Persia. 
Thus  they  att'ccted  to  restore  the  splen- 
dour of  their  ancient  monarchy,  and  in  this 
view  the  following  account  may  be  amusing. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  instAllation  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  The  si)iritual  heads  of  the  people, 
the  masters  of  the  learned  schools,  the  elders, 
and  the  people,  assembled  in  great  multitudes 
within  a  stately  chamber,  adorned  with  rich 
curliiins,  in  Baoylon,  where,  during  his  days 
of  splendour,  tlie  Resch-Glutha  fi.xed  his  re- 
sidence. The  prince  was  seated  on  a  lofty 
throne.  The  heads  of  the  schools  of  Sura 
and  Pumbeditha  on  his  right  hand  and  left. 
Tliese  chiefs  of  the  learned  men  then  deliver- 
ed nu  addresst,  exhorting  the  new  monarch 
not  to  abuse  his  punrer ;  and  reminded  him 


that  he  was  called  to  slavery  rather  than 
to  sovereignty,  for  he  was  prince  of  a  cap- 
tive people.  On  the  nest  Thm-sday  he  was 
inaugurated  by  the  laying  on  of  bands,  and 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  acclamations. 
He  was  escorted  to  liis  palace  with  great 
pomp,  and  received  magnificent  presents 
from  all  his  subjects.  On  the  Sabbatn  all  the 
princi]'>al  people  being  assembled  before  his 
hau.se,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and, 
with  his  face  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  synagogue.  Benedictions  and 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  announced  his  en- 
trance. They  then  brought  him  the  Book 
of  the  Law,  out  of  which  he  read  the  first 
line,  afterwards  he  addressed  the  assembly, 
with  his  eyes  closed  out  of  resi)ect.  He  ex- 
horted theni  to  charity,  and  set  the  example 
by  otfcring  liberal  alms  to  the  poor.  1  ne 
ceremony  closed  with  new  acclamations,  and 
prayers  to  (Jod  that,  under  the  new  prince, 
he  would  be  ideased  to  put  an  end  to  tbeir 
calamities.  1  he  prince  gave  his  blessing  to 
the  people,  and  prayed  for  each  province 
that  it  might  be  preserved  from  war  and 
famine.  He  concluded  his  orisons  in  a  low 
voice,  leal  his  prayer  should  be  repeated  to 
the  jealous  ears  of  the  native  monarchs,  for 
he  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  which  could  not  rise  but  on  the 
ruius  of  their  empire.  The  prince  returned 
to  his  palace,  where  he  gave  a  splendid  ban- 
quet to  the  chief  persons  of  the  community. 
After  that  day  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  stately 
oriental  seclusion,  never  quitting  his  p.ilace, 
except  to  go  to  the  schools  of  the  learned, 
where,  as  he  entered,  the  whole  assembly 
rose  and  continued  standing,  till  he  took  his 
seat.  He  sometimes  p,aid  a  visit  to  the  native 
sovereign  in  Babylon  (Bagdad).  This  pro- 
bably refer,'*  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  On 
these  great  occasions  his  imperial  host  sent 
his  own  cliariot  for  his  guest ;  but  the  prince 
of  the  captivity  dared  not  accept  the  invidi- 
ous distinction,  he  walked  in  humble  and 
submissive  modesty  behind  the  chariot.  Yet 
his  own  state  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
splendour :  he  was  arraved  in  cloth  of  gold ; 
fifty  guards  marched  before  him;  all  the 
.lews  who  met  him  on  the  way  paid  their 
homage,  and  fell  behind  into  his  train.  He 
was  received  by  the  eimuchs,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  throne,  while  one  of  his  ollicers, 
as  he  marched  slowly  along,  distributed  gold 
and  silver  on  all  sides.  As  the  prince  ap- 
proached the  imperial  throne,  he  prostrated 
nimself  on  the  ground,  in  token  of  vassalage. 
The  eunuchs  raised  him  and  placed  him  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  sovereign.  After  the 
first  salutation,  the  ])rince  represented  llie 
grievances,  or  discussed  the  affairs,  of  hii 
people. 

'1  he  court  of  the  Resch-Glulha  is  described 
as  splendid.  In  imitation  of  his  Persian 
master,  he  had  his  officers,  counsellors,  and 
cup-bearers ;  and  Uubbins  were  appointetl 
OS  satraps  over  the  different  commuiuiics. 
This  state,  it  is  probable,  was  maintained  by 
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ft  tnhntr  111  the  body  of  the  people, 

MmI  ■b)''  r  that  which,   in  ancient 

UOMb,  w«B  paiil  tor  the  t«inple  in  Jerusalem. 
Km  •aab)r«t«  in  Babylonia  were  many  of  them 
wcaltJiy. 

AU  AIX>N,  a  city  of  the  Canaanites ;  the 
niitf  adjutninff  to  which  in  mecaurable  in 
Mcrrd  hi«torv  from  the  miracle  of  Jovhua, 
iawTesti        '  ''''  Midmoun. 


llMlbr 


Jmitr*  i 

A'  " 


lent  liffht 

:     i...  ,    .;..- A.      J2,      13. 

«•  m'  1  l.cvitical  city,  and 

lotL-  ;  Dan;  who  did  nut, 

tirive  out  theAmorite  inhabitant)), 

■liin,  fluid,  claBtic,  transparent, 
.'inprci»i«i!)Ic  body  which  sur- 
liu  terraqueous  fflobe  to  a  consider- 
■He  fccight.  In  scripture  it  is  sometimes 
wed  tor  htmttu  ;  as,  "  the  birds  of  the  air ; " 
"  Um  birda  of  heaven."  To  "  beat  the  air," 
m]  •' '  -  T^k  to  the  air,"  1  Cor.  i.t.  26, 
^.  ,'uc  ourselves  in  vain,  and  to 

i..  .r-i,.we.     "Tlje  jirince  of  the 

of  -  the  head  and  chief  of  the 

rril  Bpini      liich  both  Jews  and  hea- 

tkou^tht  the  air  wait  filled. 
ALABASTEH,  'AxaSariMK,  the  name  of  a 
of  fosfilfl  nearly  allied  to  marble.  It 
M  a  brigbt  elegant  stone,  Bometimes  of  n 
11  gy  ir}iitene«9.  It  may  be  cut  freely,  and 
bopaikk  of  a  fine  poliRh ;  and,  being  of  a  soft 
■MatCt  it  ia  wnnight  into  any  form  or  tigiire 
■ilk  caae.  Vaaeo  or  cruiaca  were  anricntly 
of  it,  wherein  to  presen-e  odoriferous 
BBil  ointmenUi.  I'Uny  and  others  re- 
it  as  f.  ■■•..i.  -r''^-  ]iropcr  for  this  pur- 
p*ia{  and  tht  in  Egypt  have,  nt 

^(  Jiiv,  vr*-  :     uf  if.  in  which  they 

licinea  and  perfumes, 
wvi.  6,  7,  we  read  that  Je«U9 
uiile  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of 
*  If^wr,  a  woniaTi  came  thither  and 
•   r  box  of  ointment  on  his 
is.  "  .She  brake  the  box," 
'  <  the  Bc.il  upon  the 
i  kept  the  jterfumc 
J  iiix  had  never  ueen  rc- 
■ii'  n  thi«  occasion  broken, 

Ik 

.-•  >.  I  Waliirnsm. 

.\  -■■  (if  ihc  fir*t  letter  in 

^  ■:■  vvliirh  the  alpha 

«fuv  '         ',- V,  as  formed.    This 

««nl  aii^niais.  }>riiut.  clu^.  or  thousand,  e.t- 
|n«*tB[r,  nr  it  wfrc,  »  leadinj{  number. 

A'  t>HR,     coramonU-    called    the 

Or*..  1  ("urreMor  of  Philip,  king  of 

i_.   (IrriiP'i!  ill  the   prophecies  of 
ta  lc";i.' i  uiili  four  wini^s,  signi- 
^fe«t««t  -:r   Ti^iii.  mil  the  unuMial  m- 
'  of  tai  C"'  ,■!■-!  •■.  I  'mi,  vii.  6 ;  and  br 
t  onr-Htyraed  h«>-^'  ^  '  '  >  .r  over  the  earth 

•I  rwJtly  «  not  to  tacking  a  ram 

■)t}i    '"■'•    Jioms,  ^  ing  him,   and 

tnt:  '  r  I'lX't,  without  any  being 

.diU  .1.  Dan.  viii.  4—7-    The 

Iki^iMt  iiftfigujmi  Alexander ;  the  ram,  Db> 
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rius  (^odomannus,  the  la.st  of  the  Persian 
kings.  In  the  statue  beheld  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  hi.s  dream,  Dan.  ii.  39,  the  belly  of 
brass  was  the  emblem  of  Alexander  He  was 
appointed  by  (uid  to  destroy  the  Persian 
empire,  and  to  substitute  in  its  room  the 
Grecian  monarchy. 

Alexander  succeeded  his  father  Philip, 
.\.M.  30G8,  and  B  C.  336.  He  wns  chosen. 
Ly  the  Greeks,  general  of  their  troops  against 
the  Persians,  and  entered  .^sia  at  the  head 
of  thirty.foiir  thousand  men,  A.  M.  3670. 
In  one  campaign,  he  subdued  almost  all 
Asia  Minor;  and  afterward*  defeated,  in  tJie 
narrow  passes  which  led  from  Syria  to  Ci- 
licia,  the  army  of  Diu-ius,  which  consisted  of 
four  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  horse.  Darius  tied,  and  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  his  camp,  baggage, 
children,  wife,  and  mother. 

/Vfter  subduing  .Syria,  .Me.xander  came  to 
Tyre  ;  and  the  Tynans  refusing  him  entrance 
into  their  city,  he  besieged  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Jaddus,  High  Priest  of  the 
.lews,  that  he  expected  to  be  acknowledged 
by  him,  and  to  receive  from  him  the  same 
submission  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to 
the  king  of  Persia.  Jaddus  refusing  to  com- 
ply under  the  plea  of  having  sworn  tidelitv 
to  Darius,  Alexander  resolved  to  mnrcn 
against  Jerusalem,  when  he  bad  reduced 
1  yre.  After  a  long  siege,  this  city  was  taken 
and  sacked;  and  .•Mexander  entered  Palestine, 
A.  M.  3672.  and  siilijccted  it  to  his  obedience. 
As  he  was  inarching  .-igain><t.  Jerusalem,  the 
Jews  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  had  re- 
course to  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  Lord, 
in  a  dream,  commamled  Jaddus  to  open  the 
gates  to  the  conqueror,  and,  at  the  head  of 
his  people,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  orna- 
ments, and  attended  by  the  priests  in  their 
robes,  to  advance  and  meet  the  Macedonian 
king.  Jaddus  obeyed;  and  Alexander  per- 
ceiving this  company  approaching,  hastened 
toward.^  the  Higb  Priest,  whom  he  saluted. 
He  then  adored  (iod,  whose  name  was  en- 
graven on  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  worn  by  the 
High  Priest  upon  his  forehead.  Tlie  kings 
of  Syria  who  nccnmpunied  him,  and  the  great 
oflficers  about  Alexander,  could  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  his  conduct.  Pannoiiio 
alone  ventured  to  ask  him  why  he  adored 
the  Jewish  High  Priest;  vMexandcr  replied, 
that  he  paid  this  respect  to  God,  and  not  to 
the  High  IViest.  "  For,"  added  he,  "whilst 
I  was  yet  in  .Macedonia,  I  saw  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  who  appeared  to  me  in  the  same  form 
and  (iress  as  inc  High  Priest  at  present,  nnd 
who  encouraged  me,  and  commanded  me  tu 
march  boldly  into  Asia,  promising  tliat  he 
would  be  my  guide,  and  give  me  tne  empire 
of  the  Persians.  As  soon,  therefore,  ua  I 
perceived  this  habit,  I  recollected  the  vision, 
and  understood  that  my  undertaking  was  fa. 
voiired  by  God,  and  that  under  bis  protec- 
tion 1  might  expect  prosperity." 

Having  said  this,  Alexander  accompa- 
nied Jaoidtu   to  Jerusalem,  where   he   of* 
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fered  eacriflces  in  tho  temple  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  High  Fhiest.  Jaddus 
is  said  to  have  showed  him  the  prophe- 
ciea  (if  Daniel,  ta  which  tlic  deKtruclion 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  \h  de- 
clared. The  kiiip;  was  therefore  confirmed 
in  his  opinion,  that  God  had  chosen  him  to 
execute  this  great  work.  At  his  departure, 
Alexander  bade  the  .Jews  ask  of  hira  what 
they  would.  The  High  FViest  desired  only 
the  liberty  of  living  under  his  government 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  tribute  every  eeventh  year,  because 
in  that  year  the  .lews  neither  tilled  their 
grounds,  nor  reaped  their  fruite.  With  this 
request  Alexander  readily  complied. 

Having  left  .Jerusalem,  Alexander  \-isited 
other  cities  of  Palestine,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  great  testimonies  of  friendship 
and  submission.  The  Samaritans  who  dwelt 
at  Sichem,  and  were  apostates  from  the  Jew- 
ish  religion,  obsennng  how  kindly  Alexander 
had  treated  the  Jews,  resolved  to  say  that 
they  also  were  by  religion  Jews.  For  it  was 
their  practice,  when  they  saw  the  aJTairs  of 
the  Jews  in  a  prosperous  state,  to  boast  that 
they  were  descended  from  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim;  but  when  they  thought  it  their 
interest  to  say  the  contrary,  they  failed  not 
to  affirm,  and  even  to  swear,  that  they  were 
not  related  to  the  Jews.  They  came,  there- 
fore with  many  demonstrations  of  joy,  to 
meet  Ak.\andcr,  as  far  almost  aa  the  territo- 
ries of  Jerusalem.  Alexander  commended 
their  eeal ;  and  the  Sichemites  entreated  him 
to  visit  their  temple  and  city.  Alexan- 
der promised  this  at  his  return ;  but  as 
they  petitioned  him  for  the  tiame  privileges 
as  the  Jews,  he  asked  them  if  they  were 
Jews.  They  replied,  they  were  Hebrews, 
and  were  called  by  the  Phoenicians,  Sichem- 
ites. Alexander  said  that  he  had  granted 
this  exemption  only  to  the  Jews,  but  that  at 
his  return  ho  would  inquire  into  the  affair, 
and  do  them  justice. 

This  princ>J  having  conquered  Egypt,  and 
regulated  it,  gave  orders  frir  the  building  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  departed  thence, 
about  spring,  in  pursuit  of  Barius.  Passing 
through  Palestine,  he  was  informed  that  the 
Samaritans,  in  a  general  insurrection,  had 
killed  Andromachus,  governor  of  !S3Tia  and 
Palestine,  who  had  come  to  iSamaria  to  regu- 
late some  affairs.  This  action  greatly  in- 
censed Alexander,  who  loved  Andromachus. 
He  therefore  commanded  all  those  who  were 
concerned  in  his  murder  to  he  put  to  death, 
and  the  rest  to  he  banished  from  ?!aiuaria ;  and 
settled  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  their 
room.  What  remained  of  their  lands  he  gave 
to  tho  Jews,  and  exempted  them  from  the 
payment  of  tribute.  The  Samaritans  who 
escaped  this  calamity,  retired  to  Sichera,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Gerizim,  which  afterwards 
became  their  capital.  Lest  the  eight  tiion- 
sand  men  of  this  nation,  who  were  in  the 
service  of  Alexander,  and  had  accompanied 
JUm  giace  the  siege  of  Tyre,  if  permitted  to 


return  to  their  own  country,  should  renew 
the  spirit  of  rebellion,  he  sent  them  into 
Thebais,  the  moct  remote  southern  province 
of  Egypt,  where  he  assigned  them  lands. 

AJexander,  after  defeating  Darius  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  subduing  all  Asia  and  the 
Indies  with  incredible  ra]>idity,  gave  him- 
self up  to  intemperance.  Having  drunk  to 
excess,  he  fell  tick  and  died,  after  he  had 
obliged  "  all  the  world  to  be  nuiet  before 
him,"  1  Mncc.  i.  3.  Deing  sensible  that  hia 
end  was  near,  he  sent  for  the  grandees  of  his 
court,  and  declared  that  "  he  gave  the  em- 
pire to  the  most  deserving."  Some  affirm 
that  he  regidated  the  succession  by  a  will.  The 
author  of  the  First  13ook  of  Maccabees  says, 
that  he  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  gener- 
als while  he  was  living,  1  Mace.  i.  "•  This  he 
might  doi  or  he  might  express  his  foresight 
of  what  actually  took  place  after  his  death. 
It  is  certain,  that  a  partition  was  made  of 
Alexander's  dominions  among  the  four  prin- 
cipal officers  of  his  army,  and  that  the  empire 
wKich  he  founded  in  .Xsia  subsintcd  for  many 
ages.  Alexander  died,  A.  iM.  3G84,  and 
D.  C.  323,  in  the  thirty-tliird  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twelfth  of  his  reign.  The  above 
particulars  of  Alexander  are  here  iutroduced 
because,  from  his  inva-sion  wf  Palestine,  the 
intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the  Greeks  be- 
came intimate,  and  influenced  many  events 
of  their  subsequent  history. 

On  the  account  above  given  of  the  inter- 
view between  Alexander  and  the  Jewish  High 
Priest,  by  Josephus,  many  doubts  have  been 
cast  by  critics.  But  the  sudden  change  of  hit 
feelings  towards  them,  and  the  favour  ■with 
which  the  nation  was  treated  by  him,  render 
the  story  not  improbable. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt, 
and,  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  the 
regal  capital  of  that  kingdom.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Alexander  the  <  Jreat ;  who  being  struck 
with  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  spot 
where  the  city  afterwards  stood,  ordered  its 
immediate  erection ;  drew  the  plan  of  the 
city  himself,  and  peopled  it  with  colonies  of 
Greeks  and  Jews  :  to  which  latter  people,  in 
particular,  he  gave  great  encouragement, 
rhey  were,  in  fact,  made  free  citizens,  and 
had  all  the  privileges  of  Macedonians  grant- 
ed to  them  i  which  liberal  policy  contri- 
buted much  to  the  rise  and  prosperity  of 
the  nevv  city ;  for  this  entcri)ri8ing  and 
commercial  people  knew  much  better  than 
cither  the  Greeks  or  the  EgyjitiaTis  jiow  to 
tiu-nthe  happy  situation  of  Alexandria  to  the 
best  account.  The  fall  of  Tyre  happening 
about  the  same  time,  the  tratle  of  that  city 
was  soon  draivn  to  Alexandria,  which  became 
the  centre  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  east  and  the  west ;  and  in  process  of  time 
grew  to  such  an  extent,  in  magnitude  and 
wealth,  as  to  be  second  in  ])oint  of  popula- 
tion and  magnificence  to  none  but  Rome  it- 
self. 

Ale.\andria  owed  much  of  its  celebrity  a« 
well  as  its  population  to  the  Ptolemies.  Pto* 
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hatf  Pot«T,  onit  of  Alcxiindrr'H  captuinn, 
who.  after  the  de»th  uf  thin  monarch,  was 
first  governor  of  Egypt,  ajid  afteni'Eirda  »>.- 
ciuned  the  tiUe  of  kinir,  made  Urn  city  tUe 
place  of  his  reskkoce,  about  B.€,  3(>l .  This 
iniOfK  foaaded  an  academy,  caUcd  the  Mu. 
«ann,  in  which  a  society  of  learned  inen  <ie- 
Toted  th«mgely«»  tn  ]iii]lo«ophical  atncties, 
aniithg  iraprovcrmrat  of  allthe  other  sciences ; 
ud  he  aiso  ^re  them  a  libniry,  irhidi  wm 
pradigioiuly  increaMtl  by  his  successors.  He 
Wkewtee  influced  the  merchants  of  Syria  and 
tireeee  to  reiiide  in  this  city,  and  to  make  it 
a  ptinri|Hl  man  of  their  conunerire.  Hiii  Hon 
aid  mocessor,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  pur. 
foed  lb«  deeigns  of  his  father. 

Jn  the  hands  of  tlie  RonianB,  the  «acces- 
ms  of  the  IVfacedonionB  in  the  goveniment 
of  Egypt,  the  trade  of  Alexandria  continued 
to  flourish,  until  kixory  and  lircntiouanesii 
pared  the  way,  aa  in  every  aimilar  iostaut'e, 
fer  its  oTPrthrow. 

Alexandiia,  togedier  with  the  rest  of 
Eeypt,  planed  from  the  (lominion  of  the 
llL/ma.n»  to  that  of  the  Saimeim.  With  this 
cTtnt,  die  Bun  of  AleKandrk.  may  ht  eaid  to 
bve  fKtti  the  l)%hting  hand  of  JskmsHni 
ria  laid  od  it ;  and  although  the  genius  and 
lie  reMJiurcea  of  such  a  city  could  Dot  he 
namedialely  dcrtroyed,  it  continued  to  laa- 
fui-h  until  the  paxBage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hape,  in  the  Imeenlh  century,  (jave  a  new 
duimel  to  the  trsdc  which  fur  eo  maxiy  ceo- 
tiiriM  bui  f>een  it.«  support ;  and  at  this  day, 
Aletandria,  like  most  eastern  oitirs,  presents 
iraitKil  spectacle  uf  ruiru  and  wretchedness, 
(     —ti  Sailea  grc-atucsa  and  eiukTed  human 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
uid  gnndeur  of  /Ucscandm,  by  the  hoaat 
Bivle  by  Amrou:  "  I  have  taken,"  said  he, 
"the  great  city  of  the  west.  It  u  imposwthlQ 
{trae  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches 
ud  beauty.  1  shall  content  my&eLf  with  oh. 
wring,  tha.1  it  contains  four  thousand  iifd- 
•tei,  lour  thoutiand  batU»,  four  hundred 
IlKatres  or  places  of  amoRement,  twelve 
litotmaud  Bhojjs  for  the  sale  of  vegetable 
foodi,  apd  forty  thousand  tributary  .fewa," 

It  WB3  in  Alenandria  chiefly  that  the  Gre- 
ou  philotophy  was  enn^afted  upon  the 
««k  of  ancient  oriental  wisdom.  The 
l^yptian  method  of  teaching  by  allegory 
*M  peculiaLTly  favourable  to  «uch  an  union : 
««!  we  may 'well  suppose  that  when  Alex- 
vsiin,  in  order  to  preserve  by  the  arts  of 
peif*  that  extenflii'e  empire  which  he  had 
obtained  by  the  force  of  arms,  endeavoured 
to  tncorporate  the  customs  of  the  Gre«ka 
*itb  ihiOM  of  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  other 
ttJtem  nations,  the  opinions  aa  well  as  tho 
uwnMrB  of  this  feeble  and  ohscquioua  race 
*ouid,  in  a  ftreal  measure,  be  accuramodated 
fct  thoie  of  tlieir  conquerorB.  This  influence 
"f  tlw  Grecian  upon  the  orientjil  pbiloaopby 
tmnniied  loim  after  the  time  of  jUesander, 
*^  W3t  one  princij:»l  occasion  of  the  confu- 
''<"i(ifoj]inion«  which  occuru  in  the  history 
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of  llio  Alexandrian  iuid  Christian  schools. 
Alexander,  when  ht'  Imilt  tlie  tity  of  .\lcx- 
andria,  with  a  detcrTniri.ilion  to  make  it  the 
Beat  of  bis  empire,  ami  peoijled  it  witli  tmi- 
granln  ftxnn  vwriolls  cmuilnes,  o])ene<l  a  new 
ruarlof  philosoiihy,  wliiilr  Linulatod  tlic  fame 
of  Athena  it»eli".     A  (ftiuTal  indulgcncf  was 
jfTHnted  to  the  ]»romiaitiini.s  crowd  assembled 
in  this  riiiing  city,  wluiln  r  Ktfy|)tians,  Gre- 
cianH,  Jewa,  or  others,  lu  i)rofcss  tlair  re- 
spective systems  of  {iliiliiM)])liy  without  mo- 
lestatiaa.    Tlic  c(jri«ei|iirri(  e  was,  tliat  Kffypt 
was  ioon  filled  with  riliuious  and  philoso- 
phical iieelaries  of  every  l<lnd  ;  and  |)articu- 
larly,  that  ahnoiit  every  <;rccian  sect  found 
an  a.llvocBte   and   pnjftss(jr    in    Alexandria. 
The  family  of  the  PtokTnii'<,  as  we  have  seen, 
W'ho  after  Alexander  ufiliuiu'd  the  (govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  from  nniiues  of  policy  en- 
couraged tniH  new  cslalili'-hment.     I'tolemy 
league,  who  had  obtained  ihu  crown  of  I'iKypt 
by  ujurpatiun,  wa-t  particularly  careful  to 
secure  the  interest  of  tlie  Greeks  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  with  tliis  view  invited  ])eo|>le  from 
every  part  of  Greece  tti  settle  in  l']fj;ypt,  and 
removed  the  echook  uf  Alliens  to  Alexandria. 
This  enlightened  princt  spared  no  j>ains  to 
raise  the  literary,  ae  well  ns  the  civil,  military, 
and  i-ommerctal  credit  uf  hi;*  country.    I'mier 
the  jiatronoge  firsit  of  tbv  Egyjitian  princes, 
and    afterwards    of    llie    Itomau    emperors, 
Alexandria  long  continued  to  enjoy  ^aeat 
celebrity  jw  the  neat  of  Icirninff,  anil  to  send 
forth  eminent  iihilosoiihi^r!!  of  every  sect  to 
distant  countries.     It  reniained  a  school  of 
learning,  as  well  as  a  cuiiiiiiercial  emporium, 
till  it  was  taken,  and  iihiniU  red  of  its  literary 
treajfure*    by   the    !>;irai"[i.s.       l'iiilii-o|iliy, 
diu-inf(  this  period,  snliVrtil  a  prievous  cor- 
ruption from  the  attemjit  which  was  made 
by  philoeophers  of  diiltnut  sects  aiirl  coiui- 
triea,  GreciaU,   ligyptian,   smd   orient.d,  who 
Were   assembled    in    At(\:iiulria,    to    frame, 
from  their  different  tenet-,  one  general  sys- 
tem  of  opinions.     The    n  spect  which  had 
long  been  univcrsiiUy  (lUid  lo  the  schools  of 
Greece,  uad  the  hutnuir-i  vvith  which  they 
were  now  adonicd  hy  the  r^'yptian  ])riiices, 
induced  otherwise  men.  iUkI  even  the  I'^gyj)- 
tinn  priests  and  pb)liis(i]ilii  is  themselves,  to 
submit  to  thifl  imiovalliiri       Hence  arose  an 
heterogeneous   inasH  nf  ujiinions,  under  the 
name  of  the  Edcrlic  ///r!'i':/ijiliij,  and  which 
wan  the  fonndation   uf   nidless   confusion, 
error,  and  sbeunbty,  nut  unly  in  the  .Me.V' 
andrian  school,  hut  amiiiiii;  .lews  and  (luis- 
tiau!;;  producing  ammii,' llic  former  that  sjic 
cioiss  kind  of  philasojjhy,  wliich  they  called 
their  Cabala,  anil  iimun;:  i  lie  latter  inninncr- 
able  corruptions  of  the  Christian  faith. 

At  Alexandrin  there  \\-,k-<,  in  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Christian  jera,  a  Christian 
school  of  considerable  emiiiL'nce.  St.  .Icrouie 
says,  the  school  at  Alex;iiidria  had  been  in 
WiniK  from  the  time  of  St.  .Mark.  Panta^nua, 
placed  by  Lardner  at  llic  year  i;)'2,  presided 
m  it.  St.  Clement  of  .-Xlexandria  succeeded 
PantfentiB  in.  this  school  about  the  year  I90 ; 
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and  ho  vras  succeeded  by  OrSgen.  The 
extensive  commtTce  of  Alexandria,  and  its 
proximity  tu  I*alestine,  gave  an  easy  en- 
trance to  the  new  religion,  and  when 
Adrian  visited  Kgyi)t.  he  fuiind  a  church 
composed  of  Jews  and  (ireeks.  Kiiffict- 
ently  important  to  attract  the  notice  of  that 
inquisitive  prince.  The  thetdogical  fiyslem 
of  Plato  was  introduced  into  both  the  jihilo- 
Bophical  and  Christian  schoids  of  Alexandria; 
and  of  course  many  of  his  sentiments  and 
expressions  were  blended  with  the  npinious 
and  lanf^uAgc  of  the  professors  and  teachers 
of  Christianity. 

Alexandria  was  the  source,  and  for  some 
time  the  principal  strnnjj-hold,  of  Arianism  ; 
which  had  its  name  from  its  founder,  Ariiis, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  this  city,  about 
the  year  3 15.  Uh  doctrines  were  condemned 
by  a  council  held  here  in  the  year  320 ;  and 
afterwards  by  a  general  council  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  fathers,  held  at  Nice,  by 
order  of  Constantine,  in  323.  These  doc- 
trines, however,  which  suited  the  reigning 
taste  for  disputative  theoloj^y,  and  the  pride 
and  eelf-siifficiency  of  nominal  Christians. 
better  than  the  unsophisticated  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,  spread  widely  and  rapidly  not- 
withstanding. Ariua  was  steaHfastiy  opposed 
by  the  celebrated  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, the  intrepid  champion  of  the  catholic 
faith,  who  was  rai.sed  to  the  archiepiscojial 
throne  of  Alexandria  in  32G. 

This  city  was  in  415  distinguished  by  a 
fierce  persecutinn  of  the  .lews  by  the  patri- 
arch CyrU.  They  wlio  had  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  citizens,  and  the  freedom  of  religi- 
OUM  worship,  for  seven  hundred  years,  ever 
aince  the  foundation  of  the  city,  incurred  the 
hatred  of  this  ecclesiastic  j  who,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  extermination  of  heretics  of  every 
kind,  pulled  down  their  synagogues,  plun- 
dered their  property,  and  expelled  them,  to 
the  number  of  forty  thotisand,  from  the  city. 

It  was  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  that  St.  Paul  sailed  from  iMjTn, 
a  city  of  jjycia,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  .Acts 
xxvii.  5,  6.  Alexandria  was  also  the  native 
place  of  ApoUos. 

ALEXANDIUAN  LIDRARY.  This  cele- 
brated collection  of  books  was  first  founded 
by  Ptolomy  Soter,  for  the  use  of  the  academy, 
or  society  of  learned  men,  which  he  had  found- 
ed at  Alexandria.  Beside  the  books  which 
he  procured,  his  son,  Ptolemy  Philadclphus, 
added  many  more,  and  left  in  this  library  at 
his  death  a  himdred  thousand  volumes  ;  and 
the  succeeding  princes  of  this  race  enlarged 
it  still  more,  till  at  length  the  books  lodged 
in  it  amounted  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  The  method 
by  which  they  are  said  to  have  collected 
these  books  was  this :  they  seized  all  the 
books  that  were  brought  by  the  Greeks  or 
other  foreigners  into  Egypt,  and  sent  them 
to  the  acidcmy,  or  museum,  where  they  were 
transcribed  by  persons  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  tmnacripts  were  then  deli- 
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vered  to  the  jiroprietors,  and  the  originals 
laid  up  in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
for  instance,  borrowe<l  of  the  Athenians  the 
works  of  .Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  .-Eschy- 
lus,  and  only  returned  them  the  copies, 
which  he  caused  to  be  transcribed  in  as 
befiulifula  manner  as  possible  ;  the  t>riginal8 
he  retained  for  his  own  library,  presenting 
the  Athenians  with  fifteen  talents  for  the  ex- 
change, that  is,  with  tlu-ee  thousand  pounds 
sterling  and  upwards.  As  tlic  museum  was 
at  first  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  liru- 
chion.  the  library  was  placed  there ;  but 
when  the  number  of  books  amounted  to 
four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  another 
library,  within  the  Serapeum,  was  erecte<l 
by  way  of  supplement  to  it,  and,  on  that 
account,  called  the  daughter  of  the  former. 
The  books  lodged  in  thi,i  increased  to  the 
number  of  three  liutidred  thousand  vo- 
lumes ;  and  these  two  made  up  the  number 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes,  of 
which  the  royal  libraries  of  the  Ptolemies 
were  said  to  consist.  In  the  war  which  Ju- 
lius Cffisar  waged  with  the  inhaliitants  of 
Alexandria,  the  library  of  Bruchion  was  ac- 
cidentally, but  unfortunately,  burnt.  But 
the  library  in  Serapeum  still  remained,  and 
there  Cleopatra  deposited  the  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes  of  the  Pergamean  library 
with  which  she  was  presented  by  Marc  -Xn- 
tony.  These,  and  others  adrled  to  them 
from  lime  to  time,  rendered  the  new  library 
more  numerous  and  considerable  than  the 
former  J  and  though  it  was  ]ilutiilered  moro 
than  once  during  the  revolutions  which 
happened  in  the  Roman  empire,  yet  it  was 
as  frequently  supplied  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  books,  and  continued,  for  many  ages, 
to  be  of  great  fame  and  use,  till  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  C42.  Alndpharagiu*, 
in  his  history  of  the  tenth  dynasty,  gives 
the  following  occount  of  this  catastrophe  : 
John  Philoponus.surnamed  thetirammarian, 
a  famous  Peripatetic  philosopher,  being  at 
Alexandria  when  the  city  wa.s  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  was  admitted  to  familiar  inter- 
course with  Amrou,  the  Arabian  general, 
and  presumed  to  solicit  a  gift,  inestimabla 
in  his  opinion,  but  contemptible  in  that  o£ 
the  barbnriaus ;  and  this  was  the  royal  li- 
brary. Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify  his 
wish,  but  his  rigid  integrity  scrupled  to 
alienate  the  least  object  without  the  consent 
of  the  Calijih-  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
Chnar,  whose  well-known  answer  was  die 
tated  by  the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic  : 
these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  tbfl 
Koran,  or  book  of  tiod,  they  are  useless^ 
and  need  not  be  ])reser\-ed;  if  they  disagree, 
they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroy- 
ed." The  sentence  of  destruction  wan  exe- 
cuted with  blind  obedience :  the  vohimerj 
of  paper  or  j)archmeut  were  distributed  ia-l 
the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city  ;  and 
such  was  their  number,  that  six  mont' 
were  barely  sufficient  for  the  consuiuptiua 
of  this  precious  fuel 
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ALGIJM,  TDliiH  of  D'OUbM.  1  Kini^R  X. 
,l'i  Tti'-  i^  '>ie  name  of  a  kind  of 
ijuainitiesuf  which  were 
■  .if  Sokunun  from  U|)lur. 
«f  wWb  be  miule  pilIaTii  fur  the  house  of 
tht  Lddl.  Bad  for  tm  own  palace  ;  also  inu- 
mtai  bMlrum^nu.     See  Ai.mug. 

ALLE04  'RY,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  where- 
by «c  wakf  use  of  tennK  which,  in  their 
Mgnifiration,    mean  tjuinethinK  else 

I  wImi  tbev  are  brought  tu  denote ;  or 

it »  •  ttgure  wuerebf  we  ray  one  thing,  ex- 
|a«Sin«  U  aludl  be  nnderiitood  of  another,  to 
mkkk  K  Ailudeii ;  or  which,  under  the  literal 
of  the  words,  conceals  a  foreign  or 
nwnnig.  An  allegorj'  is,  properly, 
»f«tlBtM)d  metaphor,  or  a  tteries  of  several 
■HiiihoTi  in  one  ur  more  sentences.  Such 
■  iMk  beautiful  allegory  in  Horace,  lib.  i. 
0114. 

Wyttm,*  if' 

WWre  tlie  «hip  is  lutudly  held  to  stand  for 
4(  frpttUir  i  wares,  for  civil  war  ;  port,  for 
p»n  «iul  concord ;  oar^,  for  soldiem  ;  and 
■nnen  for  magintrates.  Thus,  also,  in 
ha*'*  llcnry  ana  Enuna,  Emma  describes 
kr  rooMtaticy  to  lienry  in  the  following  ol- 
k|«»ical  manner: — 

'*  Dtl  I  h«  pnia*  *>>  Bnbut  with  Ihce 
Ok  dw  aBMllk  lyftet  cf  •  •uaimn^  M«, 

dBaaal*a|lilfni<b)r  vIlH  pmpnout  gsUe*. 
*  jMfcMWTBIMIu  ntltiiif  ullii 

tarafci  Ctie  Atitp,  atkl  mnke  the  dmir, 

■fOitkt  aikI  Uur  UsnpeiU  COAI  ?** 
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'Cktra.   Kkewi*e,    speaking    of    liiinsclf,    in 
~  c.  9.  lorn.  >T-   1).  isr.  >i*ej«   this  alle- 

Mvnl  taaottaife  :  "  .Nor  was  1  so  timorous, 
lW,«ft«r  I  had  steered  the  ship  of  the  state 

Srii  th«  ^eatest  storms  and  waves,  and 
U  ker  safe  into  port.  1  should  fear  the 
ot  yoor  forehead,  or  your  colleague's 
pBtilMtial  brmth.  I  8uw  other  wiiul!i,  I 
Mfccivcd  other  8tonui<.  1  did  not  withdraw 
nai  otluBr  impending  tempests ;  but  I  ex- 
fmai  mymU  singly  to  thera  for  the  common 
■Ittf."  Here  the  «tate  is  compared  to  a 
iftip,  and  all  thr  thingx  Haid  of  it  under  that 
■mft,  trr  i  ill  uietaiihors  made  use 

W  to  <ln»  .:i^cr!i  with  which  it  had 

Ibs  Uifcalcncd.  We  huve  also  a  very  fine 
ol  nil  allegory  in  d^alm  bus. ;  in 
the  iKople  of  Israel  are  represented 
the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is 
throughout  with  gre^it  correct- 
bvsuty.  Whereas,  if,  instead  of 
^Hfibiim  tha  nne  a.«  wui<ted  by  the  lioar 
6^  the  wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild 
kMrti  of  th«  field,  the  Psalmist  had  said,  it 
■H  aflKctad  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by 
MOiia*,  vfatch  ii  the  real  meaning,  the  figu- 
OCtT*  aind  tiu  literal  meaiung  would  have 
lam  Mcad«d,  and  the  ollegury  mined.  The 
harped  Biahop  Lowth,  De  Saerd  Porsi  H«- 
Priti.  10.  II,  has  specified  three 
Mfalhftoi  "'  •  I'ur  in  sacred  poetry. 
TWArvtMthii^  .  lorieions  call  a  con- 

BMlajpliu,.      V-  ,,..11  iieveraJ  metaphors 
1  awa  other,  they  alter  the  form  of  the 
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composiiiun;  and  this  succession  has  very 
j>ropcrly,  in  reference  to  the  etymology  of 
tlie  word,  l>ecn  denominated  by  the  Greeks 
oAAifyapta,  an  allegory ;  although  Aristotle, 
instead  of  considering  it  as  a  new  species  of 
figure,  hiis  referred  it  to  the  class  of  meta- 
phors. The  principle  of  allegory  in  this 
sense  of  the  term,  and  of  the- simple  meta- 
phor, is  the  same ;  nor  is  it  an  easy  matter 
to  rcfitrict  each  to  its  proper  limit,  aud  to 
mark  the  precise  termination  of  the  one, 
and  the  cumineiieement  of  the  other  litis 
eminently  judicious  critic  obser>"e8,  that  when 
the  Hebrew  poets  use  the  congenial  figures 
of  metaphor,  allegory,  and  comparison,  par- 
ticularly in  the  prophetic  poetrj',  they  adopt 
a  peculiiir  mode  of  doing  it,  and  seldom  re- 
gulate the  imagery  which  they  introduce  by 
any  fixed  principle  ur  stiindara.  Not  satisfied 
with  a  simple  metaphor,  they  often  run  it 
into  an  idlegory,  ur  blend  with  it  a  direct 
comparison.  The  allegory  sometimes  fol- 
lows, and  sometimes  precedes,  the  simile  ;  to 
this  is  added  a  frequent  chattge  of  imsigery. 
OS  well  as  of  persons  and  tenses ;  and  thus 
are  displayed  an  energy  and  boldness,  both 
of  expression  and  meaning,  which  are  iin- 
confined  by  any  stated  rules,  and  which 
mark  the  discriminating  genius  of  the  He- 
brew poetry.  Thus,  in  (icn.  xlix.  9,  "  Judah 
is  a  lion's  whelp  ;"  this  metaphor  is  imme- 
diately dra-(vn  out  into  an  allegory,  with  a 
change  of  person:  "  From  the  prey,  my 
son,  thou  art  gone  up,"  that  is,  to  the  mouu- 
tains,  which  is  understood ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sentences  the  person  is  again  ehang- 
ed,  the  image  is  graduall}-  advanced,  and  the 
meta])hur  is  joined  with  a  comparison  that 
is  repeated. 

*'  ll<>  Rbiopeih  ikmttt  he  cnuchHh  u  a  lion ; 
Ami  M  a  iioiici«i  who  fthjill  ruuw  him  r* 

A  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  prophecy, 
recorded  in  Psalm  ex.  3,  which  explicitly 
foretels  the  abund.int  increase  of  the  gospel 
on  its  fir.1t  promulgation.  ITiis  kind  of 
allegory,  however,  sometimes  assumes  a 
more  regular  and  perfect  form,  and  then  oc- 
cupies the  whole  subject  and  com|ias8  of  the 
discourse.  An  example  of  this  kind  occurs 
in  .Solomon's  well-known  allegory,  Ecclea. 
xii.  2 — 6,  in  which  old  age  is  so  admirably 
depicted.  There  is  also,  in  Isaiah  xxviii 
24 — 29,  an  allegory,  which,  xvith  no  less 
elegance  of  imagery,  is  more  simple  and 
regular,  as  well  as  more  j\i*t  and  complete, 
both  in  the  fonn  and  the  method  of  treating 
it.  Another  kind  of  allegory  is  that  which, 
in  the  proper  and  more  restricted  sense,  may 
be  called  a  parable ;  and  consists  of  a  con- 
tinued narration  of  some  fictitious  event, 
accommodated,  by  way  of  similitude,  to  the 
Llbistration  of  some  important  truth  The 
(ireeks  call  these  allegories  aumi  or  apo- 
logues, and  the  Latins  fahuUt,  or  fables. 
(See  Parable.)  The  third  species  of  alle- 
gory, which  often  occurs  in  the  prophetic 
poetry,  is  that  in  which  a  double  meaning  is 
couched  under  the  same  words,  or  when  the 
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same  discourse,  differently  interpreted,  de- 
signates diflerent  events,  (lissiinilar  in  tlicir 
uature,  and  remote  as  to  time.  'Iliese  dif- 
ferent relations  arc  denominated  the  literal 
und  niysticsd  senses.  This  kind  of  allegory, 
whii-h  the  learned  prelate  culls  mystical, 
seemB  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Jewish  religion;  and  it  diH'era 
from  the  two  former  species  in  a  variety 
of  respects.  In  these  allegories  the  writer 
may  ailoirt  any  imagery  that  is  most  suit- 
able to  liis  fancy  or  inclination  ;  but  the 
only  proper  materials  for  this  allegory  must 
Ik"  sttjtplicd  from  the  sar.red  rites  of  the 
HcbrewK  themselves;  and  it  can  only  be 
introduced  in  relation  to  such  things  as 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  Jev^nsh 
reUgion,  or  their  immediate  opposites.  The 
fonner  kinds  partake  of  the  common  pri- 
vileges of  poetry;  but  the  mystical  alle- 
gory has  its  foundation  in  Ihc  nature  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  and  is  adapted  solely  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Besides,  in  the 
other  forms  of  allegory,  the  e.ttcrior  or  os- 
tensible imagery  is  mere  fiction,  and  tho 
trutii  lies  altogether  in  the  interior  or  re- 
mote sense ;  but  in  this  allegory  each  idea 
is  equally  agreeable  to  truth.  'I  he  exterior 
or  o.stensibW  image  is  itself  a  reality  ;  and 
although  it  sustains  another  character,  it 
docs  not  wholly  lay  aside  its  own.  There  is 
also  a  great  variety  in  the  use  anil  conduct 
of  the  myiitical  allegory ;  in  the  modes  in 
which  the  corresponding  images  are  ar- 
ranged, and  in  which  they  are  obscured  or 
eclipsed  by  one  another.  Jjometimcs  the  ob- 
vious or  literal  sensn  is  so  prominent  and  con- 
Ktntuotis,  both  in  the  words  and  nentiinents, 
that  the  remote  or  figiimtivc  sense  is  scarcely 
permitted  to  glimmer  through  it.  ()n  the 
other  liand,  the  figurative  sense  is  more  fre- 
quently found  to  beam  forth  with  so  much 
pcmpicuity  and  luKtre,  that  the  literal  sense 
18  quite  cast  into  the  shade,  or  becomes  in- 
discernible. Sometimes  the  principal  or 
figurative  idea  is  exhibited  to  the  attentive 
eye  with  a  constant  and  equal  light ;  and 
sometimes  it  unexpectedly  glares  ujtoti  im, 
and  breid(s  forth  with  sudden  and  astonish- 
ing ciirviscations,  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
Imrsting  from  the  clouds.  But  the  mode 
or  form  of  this  figure  which  possesses  the 
cliJef  beauty  and  elegance,  is,  when  the  two 
images,  equally  conspicuous,  run,  as  it  were, 
pariiilel  tnrniigliout  the  whole  poem,  mu- 
tinlly  illustrating  and  correspondent  to  each 
other.  The  learned  author  has  illu.strated 
these  observations  by  instances  selected  from 
Psalms  ii.  and  Lxxii.  He  adds,  tluil  the  mys- 
tical allegory  is,  on  account  of  the  obscurity 
resulting  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  figure,  and 
the  style  of  the  composition,  so  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  jirophecy,  that  it  is  the 
form  which  it  generally,  and  indeed  lawfully, 
assumes,  as  best  adapted  to  the  prediction 
of  future  events.  It  describes  events  in  a 
manner  exactly  conformable  to  the  intention 
of  prophecy  j  that  is,  in  a  dark,  disguised, 
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and  intricate  manner,  sketching  out,  in  a 
general  way,  their  fonn  and   outbne ;  and 
seldom  descending  to  a  minuteness  of  da 
scription  and  exactness  of  detail.  ^ 

ALLELTIA,  or  Hallelv-jah,  n*-"ibbPI 
praise   the   Iiord ;   or,  praise  to  the  Lord: 
compouniled  of  ibiri,  praij<f  ye,  and  rr,  the 
Lord.    Tliis  word  occurs  at  the  beginning, 
or  at  the  end,  of  many  Psalms.     Alleluia 
was  sung  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing :  "And 
all    her   streets   shall   sing  Alleluia,"   say* 
Tobit.  sj)eaking  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Tub.  xiii.  IS.    St.  John,  in  the  Revela^^ 
tion,  .xix.  1,  :t,  4,  6,  Bays,  "  I  heard  a  frre«^| 
voice  of  much  peo]ile  in  heaven,  who  criedil^l 
Alleluia ;  and  the  four  living  creatures  fell 
down,  and  worshifipcd  God.  saying.  Alleluia." 
This  expression  of  joy  and  praise  was  trains- 
ferrcd  from  the  synagogue  to  the  church. 
At     the      funeral     of    Fabiola,     "  sever 
Psalms  were  sung  with  loud  alleluias,"  say 
Jerom,    in  Epitaphio  Paulcr,    "  the   moni 
of  Palestine  were  awaked  at  their  midnigb 
watchings,  with  the   singing  of  alleluias.^ 
It  is  still  occa.siunally  used  in   devotion 
psalmody. 

ALMAH,  noi-JJ,  a  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fying properly  a  rirr/in,  a  young  woman  un- 
acquainted with  man.   In  this  sense  it  occurs 
in    the   famous  passage  of    l-saiah,   vii.   14  : 
"  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
son."     The  Hebrew  has  no  term  that  more 
pro]>er!y  signifies  a  virgin  than  almah.  St.  Je- 
rom, in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  ob- 
serves, that  the  prophet  declined  using  ll>"" 
word  bethaul  which  signifies  any  young  wO 
man,  or  young  persou.liut  employed  the  ter 
almah,  which  denotes  a  virgin  never  seen  I 
man.   This  is  the  import  of  the  word  alnutA 
which  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
to  conceal.   It  is  very  well  known,  that  young 
women  in  the  e.ast  rlo  not  appear  in  puldic, 
but  are  shut  up  in  their  houses,  and  their 
mothers'  apartments,  like  nuns.    The  Clial- 
dce  jjaraphrast  and   the    Septuagint  trans- 
late almnh  "a  virgin;"  and  Akiua,  the 
mous   rabbin,   who  was  a   great  enemy  i 
Christ  and  Christiana,  and  lived  in  the 
cond  century,  understands   it   in  the 
manner.     The  a]iostle8  and  evangelists,  and  ' 
the  .lews  of  our  .Saviour's  time,  explained  it 
in  the  same  sense,  and  expected  a  Messiah 
boni  of  a  virgin. 

The  Jews,  that  they  may  obscure  this  plaiOj 
text,  and  weaken  this  proof  of  the  truthj 
the  <;hristian  religion,  pretend  that  the  I' 
brew  word  signifies  a  young  woman,  and 
a  virgin.      But   this  corrupt   translation 
easily  confuted.     1.  Because  this  word 
stant'lj'  denotes  a  virgin  in  all  other  pass 
of  scripture  in  which  it  is  used.     2.  From 
the  intent  of  the  passage,  which  was  to  con- 
firm their  faith  by  a  strange  and  wonder 
sign.     It  surely  could  be  no  wonder,  that 
young  woman  shoidd  conceive  a  child  ;  bo 
It  was   a  very  extraordinary  circumstancf 
that   a  virgin  should  conceive  and  b«ar 
son. 
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tMinHTY.  an  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
xrii.  1.  The  Hebrt-w  name,  nir, 
uirniAes  also  all-sufficifrnl,  or  alL 
kamtffkL  Se«  Gen.  xx\'iii.  3  ;  xxxv.  1 1 ; 
ifiB.  N;  xiix.  25.  (>f  the  omnipotence  of 
QMl,vehAve  a  most  ample  rcvcbition  in  the 
•eriptart*,  expressed  in  the  most  Kul>limo 
iBBfaB({c.  From  the  annunciation  by  Mo- 
Mi  of  I  (U'xine  t'xistenee  who  was  "  in 
iha  b*|pnniR^,"  before  all  thinK$>,  the  very 
fcil  atcp  is  to  the  display  of  his  olraiKhty 
ppvtr  in  (he  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  the 
■■ediftte  arrangement  in  order  and  per- 
(■doo,  oi"  the  "  kearm  and  the  earth  ;"  by 
i^tA  if  tneuit,  not  this  globe  only  with  its 
Hsmempkytrf,  or  even  with  its  own  celestial 
mAciD.  but  the  universe  itself;  for  "  he  made 
at  aten  also."  We  arc  thus  at  once  placed 
■  tbe  prevence  of  an  agent  of  unboimded 
rj  for  w«  mtwt  all  feel  that  a  being 
Mold  create  iiuch  a  world  as  thi^, 
,  hrjrnnd  all  comiHirison,  poHse^H  a  power 
thoa  any  which  we  experience  in 
than  any  which  wu  observe  in 
vWble  agents,  and  to  which  wc  are 
ul  Buthoriied  by  our  observation  or  know- 
kd,  nnylimits  of  «pace  or  duration. 

J  ■  sacred  writers  should  so  fre- 

mtmkiy  «i»eil  apon  the  omnipotence  of  (tod, 
■H  uaportant  reasons  which  arise  out  of 
tk*  wrrj  decign  of  the  revelation  which  they 
««n  the  mMiu  of  communicating  to  man- 
Aim  were  to  be  reminded  of  their 
IB*  lo  obedieoce ;  and  God  is  there- 

>0v  exhibited  as  the  Creator,  the 

r,  khq  l/ord  of  all  things.  .  His  so- 
kmrn  worship  and  fear  were  to  be  enjoined 
aMn  tbcm ;  and,  by  the  manifeittation  of 
hi  wnrM.  the  red  was  withdrawn  from  his 
|)arr  *Bd  tnajesty.  Idolatry  was  to  be 
■'V'llu'd  and  rtiiroved,  and  (be  tnieGodwaa 
imitan  ulaceu  in  contrast  with  the  limited 
■dpOWntM  gods  of  the  heathen:  "Among 
tii  foda  of  the  uutiun«,  is  there  no  god  like 
•■la  tber  :  neither  are  there  any  works 
\tk»  '"  -."      Finally,  he  is  exhibited 

lati;  >f  tnat  to  creatures  constantly 

ttauuieti  ny  rxperkace  of  their  own  inlirm- 
Itj^awl  dcpcodence ;  and  to  them  it  is  eKsen- 
fiil  to  k'v—  '*'  ■'  '••-  power  is  absolute, 
•riiBriteii  '!<%  and  that,  in  a 

-WmI.  Iks  :    <ave." 

a.  In  .-^  i  which  was  thus  design- 

id  lo  av '  itrol  the  wicked,  and  to 

•treiiKtli  irf  mind  and  con-tolation  to 
I  under  all  circumstances,  the  omni- 
'  of  God  is  therefore  placed  in  a  great 
rtj  of  impressive  riev/s,  and  connected 
^to*  moat  vtriking  illustrations. 

declared  by  the  fart  of  creation,  the 

of  beings  out    of  nothing ;  which 

it,  llMiogh  it  liad  hern  confined  to  a  sin- 

objcrt,   bawever  minute,   exceeds   tinite 

rhapwon.  and  oven^'helms  the  facul- 

T>)t.   tvltli  God  required  r.o   effort : 

'  Ha  a|ia '  u«  done,  be  commanded 

H  «l<<  The  rastnttn  and  va- 

uf  btB  work*  enlarge  the  conception : 


"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  nia  handy 
work."  "  lie  spreadeth  out  the  heavens, 
."ind  trcadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  he 
maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and 
the  chambers  of  the  south ;  he  doeth  great 
things,  pa-st  finding  out,  yea,  and  wonders 
without  number.  He  atretcheth  out  the 
north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the 
earth  upon  nothing.  He  bindeth  u|)  the 
waters  in  the  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is 
not  rent  under  them ;  he  hath  compassed 
the  waters  with  bounds  until  the  day  and 
night  come  to  au  end."  The  ease  with 
which  he  sus-tains,  orders,  and  controls  the 
most  powerful  and  unruly  of  the  elements, 
arrays  his  omnipotence  with  an  asnect  of 
inetfable  dignity  and  majesty  :  "  By  aim  all 
things  consist."  "  He  brake  up  for  the  sea 
a  decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors, 
and  said.  Hitherto  shall  thou  come  and  no 
further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed,"  "  He  looketh  to  the  end  of  the 
earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven, 
to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  to  weigh 
the  waters  by  meaiurc,  to  moke  a  decree  tor 
the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder."  "  Who  hath  measured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted  out  heaven 
with  a  span,  comprehended  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  bahnce." 
The  descriptions  of  the  divine  power  aro 
often  terrible :  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  trem- 
ble, and  aro  astonished  at  his  reproof;  he 
divideth  the  eea  by  his  power."  "  He  re- 
moveth  the  mountains,  and  they  know  it 
not;  he  ovcrtumeth  them  in  his  anger;  he 
shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and  the 
pillars  thereof  tremble  ;  he  commandeth  the 
sun  and  it  riseth  not,  and  sealcth  up  the 
stars."  The  same  absolute  subjection  of 
creatures  to  his  dominion  is  seen  among  the 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  material  uni- 
verse ;  and  angels,  mortals  the  most  exalted, 
and  e^nl  spirits,  are  swayed  with  as  much  ease 
as  the  most  passive  elements  :  "  He  maketh 
his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministerri  a  flume 
of  fire."  They  veil  their  faces  before  his 
throne,  and  acknowledge  themselves  his 
servants  :  "  It  is  be  that  sitteth  upon  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  there- 
of are  a.s  grasshoppers,"  "  as  the  dust  of  the 
balance,  less  than  nothing  and  vanity." 
"  He  bringeth  princes  to  nothing."  "  He 
setteth  up  one  and  putteth  down  another?" 
"  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  ia 
governor  among  the  nations."  "  The  angels 
that  sinned  he  cast  down  to  heU,  and  deli- 
vered them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be 
reserved  unto  judgment."  The  cloaing 
scenes  of  this  world  complete  these  trans- 
cendent conceptions  of  the  majesty  and 
power  of  God.  The  dead  of  all  ages  rise 
from  their  graves  at  his  roice  .•  and  the  sea 
gives  up  the  dead  which  are  in  it.  Be- 
fore his/ace  heaven  and  earth  fly  away;  the 
stara  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of 
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heaven  are  shaken.  Tho  (lend,  sraall  nnil 
great,  wtaiid  before  (iod,  and  are  divided  as 
a  shepherd  di^-ideth  the  sheeji  from  the 
goats.  The  wicked  go  away  into  everlasting 
liuniahment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal. 

4.  ((f  these  amazing  views  of  the  omnipo- 
tence  of  Lio<l.  spread  alnio.st  ihrongh  every 
(lagc  of  tho  scriptures,  the  power  lies  in  their 
triitk.  They  are  not  eastern  exaggerations, 
mistaken  for  sublimity.  Everything  in  nature 
aii.Mwers  to  them,  and  renews  from  age  to 
age  the  energy  of  the  impression  which 
tliey  cannot  hut  tnake  on  the  reflecting 
mind.  The  order  of  the  astral  revolutions 
indicates  the  constant  preHenee  nf  an  invi- 
Hihle  but  incomprehensible  power.  'I'he 
sea."!  hurl  the  weight  of  their  billowa  upon 
the  rising  shores,  but  every%vhere  find  a 
"  bound  lixed  by  a  perpetual  decree."  The 
tides  reach  their  height ;  if  they  flowed 
on  for  a  few  hours?,  the  earth  wo\ild  change 
places  with  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  but,  under 
an  invisible  control,  they  become  refluent. 
The  expression,  "  He  toucheth  the  moun- 
tains and  they  smoke,"  i.s  not  mere  imagery  : 
— every  volcano  is  a  testimony  of  its  iriith  ,• 
and  earthquakes  proclaim,  that,  before  him, 
"  the  pillars  of  the  world  tremble."  Men 
collected  into  armies,  or  popiilous  nations, 
give  us  vaat  ideas  of  human  power ;  bnt  let  an 
army  be  placed  amidxt  the  Hand-Rtorms  and 
burning  winds  of  the  desert,  as,  in  the  east ; 
or,  before  "  hh  frost  "  a»  in  our  own  day  in 
Russia,  where  one  of  the  mightiest  arma- 
ments w;i8  seen  retreating  before,  or  perish- 
ing under,  an  unexpected  visitation  of  snow 
and  (Storm  j  or  let  the  utterly  helnlesa  state 
of  a  populous  ctmntry  which  ha.-<  been  viHit- 
ed  by  famine,  or  by  a  resistless  pestilential 
disease,  be  reflected  u[ion ;  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say,  that 
"  all  nations  before  him  are  Itss  than  nothinij 
and  vanity." 

5.  Nor,  in  reviewing  this  doctrine  of  scrip- 
tnre,  ought  the  great  practical  uses  made  of 
the  omnipotence  of  (iod,  by  the  sacred 
writers,  to  be  overlooked.  By  them  nothing 
is  said  for  the  mere  display  of  knowledge,  aa 
in  heathen  writers  ;  and  we  h;ive  no  specu- 
lations xvithout  a  subservient  moral.  To 
excite  and  keep  alive  in  man  the  fear  and 
worship  of  God,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  felicit- 
ous confidence  in  that  alrniglity  power  which 
pervades  and  controls  all  things,  are  the  noble 
ends  of  those  ample  displays  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  which  roll  through  the  sacred 
volume  with  a  sublimity  that  inspiration  only 
could  supply.  "  Declare  his  glory  among 
the  heathen,  hia  raar^'ellous  works  among 
all  nations ;  for  great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly 
to  be  praised. — (Jlory  and  honour  are  in  his 
presence,  and  strength  and  gladness  in  his 
place. — (iive  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of 
the  i»e(iple,  give  unto  the  I,ord  glorj'  and 
strength;  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due 
unto  liifj  name. — The  liOrd  is  my  light  and  ray 
lialvation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ? — The  Lord  is 
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the  strength  of  my  life  ;  of  whom  shall  I 
be  afraid  .* — If  (Jod  be  for  us,  who  then  can 
be  against  us? — Our  help  sstandeth  in  the 
name  of  the  I<ord,  who  :nailc  heaven  and 
earth. — What  time  1  am  afraid,  I  will  trust 
in  thee." — Thus,  as  one  obser\'es,  "our  na- 
tural fears,  of  which  we  mu.st  have  many, 
remit  us  to  (Joii.  and  reniintl  us.  since  we 
know  what  God  is,  to  lay  hold  on  his 
almighty  power." 

6.  .Vrnple,  however,  as  are  these  views  of 
the  power  of  God,  the  subject  is  not  exhau.sted. 
As,  when  the  scriptures  speak  of  the  eternity 
of  God,  they  declare  it  so  aa  to  give  us  a 
mere  glimpse  of  that  fearful  jieculiarity  of 
the  divine  nature,  that  (iod  is  the  fountain 
of  being  to  himself,  anil  chat  he  is  eternal, 
because  he  is  the  "  1  am  ;"  so  we  are 
t;uight  not  to  measure  God's  omnipotence  by 
the  actual  displays  of  it  which  we  see  around 
us.  Tliese  are  the  mani/eslntions  of  the 
fact,  but  not  the  mtasurt  of  the  attribute ; 
and  should  we  resort  to  the  discoveries 
of  raodern  philosophy,  wliich,  by  the  heljt 
of  instniments,  lias  so  greatly  enlarged  t' 
known  boundimcs  uf  the  visible  unive 
and  add  to  the  stars  which  are  vi.sible 
the  naked  eye,  those  new  exhibitions  of  tl 
divine  power  in  the  nebulous  appearances 
the  heavens  which  are  resolvable  into  my 
ads  of  distinct  celestial  luminaries,  whoi 
immense  distances  commingle  their  light 
fore  it  reaches  our  eyes  ;  we  thus  almost  infi- 
nitely expand  the  circle  of  created  existence. 
and  enter  upon  a  formerly  unknown  and 
overwhelming  range  of  divine  operation. 
But  still  we  are  only  reminded,  tliat  hia 
power  is  truly  ahniyhty  and  fiuasureless — 
"  Lo,  all  tiicse  are  parts  of  his  ways ;  but 
how  little  a  portion  is  known  of  hnn,  and 
the  thunder  of  his  jiowcr  who  can  under- 
stand?" It  is  a  mighty  conception  that  we 
form  of  a  power  from  which  all  other  power 
is  deriverl,  and  to  which  it  is  subordinate 
which  nothing  can  oppose ;  which  can  b 
down  and  annihilate  all  other  power  wluil 
ever;  wliifh  o|)erates  in  the  most  perfi 
manner,  at  ont-e,  in  an  instant,  with  ll 
iitmii^t  ease  ;  but  the  scriptures  lead  us  to 
the  contemplation  of  greater  and  even  «mfa- 
thomable  depths.  The  omnipotence  of 
God  is  inconceivable  and  boundless, 
arises  from  the  infinite  perfection  of  G 
that  his  power  can  never  be  actually 
hausted ;  and.  in  every  imaginable  insi 
in  eternity,  that  ine.xhaustible  power  of  (ii 
can,  if  it  please  hiiu,  be  adding  either  moi 
cre.itures  to  those  in  existence,  or  grea' 
perfection  to  them ;  since  "  it  belongs  to 
self-existent  being,  to  be  always  full  and 
communicative,  and,  to  tho  communicated 
contingent  being,  to  be  ever  empty  and 
craving." 

7.  One  limitation  of  the  divine  power  it  is 
true  we  can  conceive,  but  it  detracts  nothing; 
from  its  perfection.  WTiere  things  in  them- 
selves imply  a  contradiction,  as  that  a  body 
may  be  extended  and  not  extended,  in  a  cer- 
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lad  noi  in  it.  ot  the  mitdc  time ; 

I  cannot  hv  done  l»y  ("ioil.  liccause 
■'  11  •■  Mw  arc  irnjiossiWe  in  their  own 
r.  ,;T,r,  Si.r  \n  it  any  deroi^ation  from  the 
iiviiM  tio«L'r  to  say,  they  cannot  be  done; 
Car  M  tne  object  of  the  iinderKtandinif.or  the 
rpi.  aocl  thv  car,  i*  that  which  ix  intelli^icible, 
nMm.  aod  aadible ;  so  the  object  nf  power 
Boat  be  tluU  wbich  is  possible  ;  and  as  it  i^ 
!••  prfjvdice  to  the  most  perfect  iinilerxtand- 
!■[(.  or  »itht,  or  hearing,  that  it  does  not 
wtittiUmii  what  in  not  intelligible,  or 
«c  wbitt  i«  not  risible,  or  hear  what  is  not 
■rfitilr  (  «o  neither  U  it  any  iliininiition  to 
iW  iMMt  perfect  |H>wer,  that  it  doe!)  not 
■io  witat  i«  not  i>o$»ible.  In  like  tnnn- 
wtr,  timl  cnanot  ilo  any  thing  that  is  re- 
MCBxnl  to  hio  other  perfections  :  he  cannot 
m,  oar  deerivc,  nor  deny  hinmelf ;  for  this 
wiald  be  injurions  to  his  truth.  He  cannot 
bra  nn.  nor  (luninli  innocence  ;  for  this 
■nald  dntrojr  his  holiness  and  goodness  : 
Aid  ibnrvlore  to  ^scribe  a  power  to  him 
Ami  is  hMroovstent  with  the  rectltiidu  of  hi« 
Mnm,  M  aot  to  ina»;nify  but  debase  him  ; 
IwUl  unricht^ouineKs  is  weakness,  adcfec- 
IMI  from  r^eht  reason,  a  deviation  from  the 
fHiect  rule  of  action,  and  ariHcs  from  a 
■■M  of  naodneM  and  power.  In  a  word, 
dart  aJl  tha  attributes  of  God  are  esttentially 
iW  muHC  ■>  power  in  him  which  tends  to 
ikltuy  nny  other  attribute  of  the  divine 
■III-  :.o  a  power  destructive  of  itself. 

We'i .  •.  may  we  conclude  him  abso- 

iMr  '     who,   by  bein^  able  to 

dKtt  ■  iifistent  with  bis  nerfec- 

doto.  •<!"'<•( VII  iNhiiile  ability,  and,  t>y  not 
bong  alit«  to  do  any  thing  rcpuirn^nt  to  the 
..»„•  i^rf^-ti.inv   ilrmonstratesi  himself  Bub- 

idy  in  the  finest  writini;^ 
•  '  .  1  their  best  thoughtH  col- 

'•'<ty  luul  power  of  (Jod, 
J"  ■.».   r  Mny  iuiupanson  with  the  views  thus 
;  rr-  r  •   •'  »»••  u<i  by  divine  revelation.     Were 
*»  !  for  a  moment,  what  is  the 

tart.  ■  '    noblest  notions  stand  ron- 

f Hi.ics    and   vain  speculations 
,  it\jt  1 1   'h-  ,n  of  their  force,  still  their 
tfcoor'""  r    ri-se  so  high:    the  current 

to  fc(  round    of  lofty  conception 

mmni  ..•  ..,  ..i^d,  and,  unconnected  na  their 
tif»of  divine  power  were  with  the  eternal 
Aaiinf  uf  nun.  and  the  vcr\'  reaHon  of  crea- 
biM,  we  itfver  hear  in  them,  as  in  the  scrip- 
m<.  "th.-  TiirNDBB  of  his  power." 

.\l  IREE,    ni".       Arabic,  tet«. 

Trail  .W.  Gen.  sxx.  37  ;  "'pU't  ren- 

ittwA    rntmomi.    Gen.   xliii.    11;    Ctod.   xxv. 
SkMi  Ttxrii.  19,  20;  Numb.  xvii.  8  ;  Ec- 
i;  oiid  Jet.  i.  II.     The  first  name 
tint  of  the  tree ;  the  other,  that  of 

l/. 

nblini^  the   peach  tree  in  its 

■  '-<i)ri«.  b'lf  the  fruit  in  longer 

]!i|ircx-.  li,  the  outer  green  coat 

'  uid  >lrtcr  ivlicn  ripe,  and  the  shell 

fadTtbaionc  b  not  so  ruggrd.    This  atone, 
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or  nut,  contains  a  kernel,  which  io  the  only 
esculent  ijart.  The  whole  arrives  at  ma.- 
turity  in  September,  when  the  outer  tough 
cover  irplit!)  open  and  discharges  the  nut. 
From  tne  circumstance  of  its  blossoming 
the  earliest  of  any  of  the  trees,  beginning 
as  noon  a-s  the  rigour  of  winter  is  past,  and 
before  it  in  in  leaf,  it  has  its  Hebrew  name 
thakad,  which  come*  from  a  verb  signifying 
to  tnnkp  hnxir,  to  be  in  a  hurry,  or  lo  awake 
early.  To  the  fom-ardnesa  of  tlie  almond  tree 
there  seems  to  be  a  reference  in  .Icremiah : 
"  'Hie  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou )  And 
I  oaiil,  I  see  a  rod  of  an  almond  tree.  Then 
saiil  the  Lord  unto  me.  Thou  ha.st  well 
seen  :  for  I  will  hapten  my  word  to  perform 
it ;"  or,  rather,  '*  I  am  hantcning,  or  watch- 
ing over  my  word  to  fullil  it,"  ,Jer.  i.  11,  12. 
In  this  manner  it  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy; 
and  by  the  Vulgate,  Vvjiiabo  eyo  super  rer- 
bum  mmm.  This  is  the  firat  vision  with 
which  the  prophet  was  honoured ;  and  his 
attention  is  roused  by  u  very  significant  cm- 
blt'm  of  that  severe  correction  with  which 
the  Most  High  wa.<<  hastening  to  visit  his 
people  for  their  iniquity ;  and  from  the  spe- 
cies of  tree  to  which  the  rod  belonged,  he  is 
warned  of  its  near  approach.  The  idea 
which  the  appearance  of  the  almond  rod 
suggested  to  liis  mind,  is  confirmed  by  the 
exposition  of  God  himself;  "  I  am  ivatch- 
ing  over,  or  on  account  of,  my  word  to  fulfil 
it ;"  and  this  double  mode  of  instruction, 
first  by  emblem,  and  then  by  exposition, 
was  certainly  intended  to  make  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  mind  both  of  Jeremiah 
and  of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent. 

It  is  probalile  that  the  rods  which  the 
princes  of  Israel  bore,  were  scions  of  the 
almond  tree,  at  once  the  ensign  of  their 
office,  and  the  emblem  of  their  vigilance. 
Such,  wc  know  from  the  testimony  of  scrip- 
ture, was  the  rod  of  Aaron ;  which  rendcn) 
it  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  rods  of  the 
other  chiefs  were  from  the  same  tree. 

The  hoary  head  is  beautifully  compared 
by  Solomon  to  the  almond  tree,  covered  in 
the  earliest  days  of  spring  with  its  snow- 
white  flowers,  before  a  single  leaf  has 
budded  :  "  The  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and 
desire  shall  fail,"  Keel.  lii.  h.  Man  has 
existed  in  this  world  but  a  few  days,  when 
old  age  begins  to  appear,  sheds  its  snows 
upon  his  bead,  prematurely  nips  his  hope*, 
darkens  his  earthly  prospects,  and  hurriea 
him  into  the  grave. 

AL!MU(i-TKEE,  a  certain  kind  of  wood 
mentioned  1  King*  x.  11;  2  Chron.  ii.  8  ; 
ix.  10,  11.  .Icrom  and  the  Vulgate  render 
it,  hijna  thyiua,  and  the  Septuagint  {uAa 
vtKiiara,  wrought  wood.  Several  critics  un- 
derstand it  to  mean  y%tmmy  woorl ;  but  a 
wood  abounding  in  resin  must  be  very  unfit 
for  the  uses  to  which  this  ia  said  to  be  ap- 
plied. Oelsus  (lueries  if  it  be  not  the  sandal ; 
but  Michueiis  thinks  the  particuliir  species 
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of  wood  to  be  wholly  unkno'wn  to  U8. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  that  the  alnnij^-tree 
was  the  cypress ;  and  he  observes  that  the 
wood  of  this  tree  is  stiU  used  in  Italy  and 
other  places  for  violins,  harjisifhords,  and 
other  Ktringed  instnjmenta. 

ALOE,  ■)'•>:},  a  plant  with  broad  leaves, 
nearly  two  inches  thick,  prickly  and  ser- 
rated. It  grows  about  two  feet  high.  A 
very  bitter  ifuni  is  extracted  from  it.  used 
for  medicinal  pur])oaes,  and  anciently  for 
einbalming  dead  bodies.  Nicodcmus  iti  said, 
John  six.  39,  to  have  brought  one  hundred 
fiounds'  weight  of  myrrh  and  alots  to  cra- 
nalm  the  Itiiiiy  of  .lesus.  The  i^uantity  has 
been  exclaimed  against  by  certam  Jews,  as 
being  enough  for  fifty  bodies.  But  instead 
of  imarbr  it  might  originally  have  been  writ- 
tea  StKarar,  ten  pounds'  weight.  However, 
at  the  funeral  of  Herod  there  were  five  hun- 
dred 4p»^T<<<(w)p»r,  spicr-bfarers ;  and  at  that 
of  R.  Oamahel,  eighty  pounds  of  ojioboisa- 
mum  were  used. 

The  wood  which  God  showed  Moses,  that 
with  it  he  might  sweeten  the  waters  of 
Marah,  is  called  ulcah,  Exod.  xv.  "25.  The 
word  ha-s  some  relation  to  aloe  ;  and  some 
interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  Moses  used 
a  bitter  sort  of  wood,  that  bo  the  power  of 
God  might  be  the  more  remarkable.  Mr. 
Bruce  mentions  a  town,  or  large  village,  by 
the  name  of  Elvah.  It  is  thickly  planted 
with  trees  ;  is  the  oasis  parva  of  the  ancients ; 
and  the  last  inhabited  place  to  the  west  that 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt.  He  also 
observes  that  the  Arab.s  call  a  shrub  or  tree, 
not  unlike  our  hawthoni,  either  in  wood  or 
flower,  by  the  name  of  elvah.  **  It  wa* 
this,"  say  they,  "  uith  which  Moses  sweet- 
ened the  waters  of  Marah ;  and  with  this, 
Inn,  did  Kalib  Ibn  el  Walid  gweeten  those  of 
Elvah,  once  bitter,  and  give  the  place  the 
name  of  this  circumstance."  It  may  be  that 
God  directed  Moses  to  the  very  wood  pro])er 
for  the  purpose.  .M.  Neibuhr,  when  in  these 
parts,  inquired  after  wood  capable  of  thi« 
effect,  but  could  gain  no  information  of  any 
such.  It  will  not,  however,  from  hence  fol- 
low that  I'Mo'es  really  used  a  bitter  wood  ; 
but,  as  Pro\ndcnce  usually  works  by  the  pro- 
per and  fit  means  to  accoinplinh  its  endM,  it 
neems  likely  that  the  wood  he  made  use  of 
was,  in  some  dogrte  at  least,  corrective  of 
that  <)ualily  whicli  aboimded  in  the  water,  and 
so  rendered  it  potable.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Ecdesiasti- 
cus,xxxviii.5.  That  other  water,  also,  requires 
some  correction,  and  that  such  a  correction 
IB  applied  to  it,  appears  from  the  custom  in 
Egypt  in  respect  to  that  of  the  Nile,  which, 
though  somewhat  muddy,  is  rcnilered  pure 
and  salutary  by  being  put  into  jars,  the 
inside  of  which  is  nibbed  with  a  paste  made 
of  bitter  almonds.  The  finst  discoverers  of 
the  Floridas  are  said  to  have  corrected  the 
stagnant  and  fetid  water  they  found  there,  by 
infusing  in  it  branches  of  saKsafras ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  first  inducement  of  the 
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Chinese  to  the  general  use  of  tea,  waa  to 
correct  the  water  of  their  ponds  and  rivers. 
Ilie  Lion-Alob,  or  agallochum,  Num. 
xxiv.  0,  Psalm  xlv.  9,  and  Cantic.  iv.  14. 
nirtM,  masculine,  iiriM,  whose  plural  is 
D'irit*,  i:*  a  small  tree  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  That  the  flower  of  this  plant  yielded  a 
fragrance,  is  assured  to  us  in  the  following 
extract  from  .Swinburne's  Travels,  Letter  xii.: 
"  Thi.s  morning,  like  many  of  the  foregoing 
ones,  was  delicious.  The  sun  rose  glori- 
ously out  oi  the  sea,  and  all  the  air  around 
was  perfumed  with  the  efilu^'ia  of  the  aloe, 
as  itn  rays  sucked  up  the  dew  from  the 
leaves."  This  extremely  bitter  plnnt  con- 
tains under  the  bark  three  sorts  of  wood. 
The  first  is  black,  solid,  and  weighty ;  ihe 
second  is  of  a  ta^vny  colour,  of  a  light  spong)- 
texture,  very  porous,  and  filled  with  a  resin 
extremely  fragrant  and  agreeable ;  the  third 
kind  of  wood,  which  is  the  heiirt,  has  a 
strong  aromatic  odour,  and  is  esteemed  in 
the  east  more  jirecious  than  gold  itself.  It 
is  used  for  jiermming  habits  and  apartments, 
and  u  administered  as  acordial  infaintingand 
epileptic  fits.  These  pieces,  called  calunbac, 
are  carefully  preserved  in  pewter  boxes,  to 
prevent  their  dr\ing.  VNTien  they  are  used 
they  are  ground  upon  a  marble  with  sacli^| 
liouids  as  are  best  suited  to  the  purpose  f(A^| 
which  they  are  intended.  This  wood,  men- 
tioned Cantic.  iv.  14,  in  conjunction  with 
several  other  odoriferous  plants  there  refer- 
red to,  was  in  high  esteem  among  the  He- 
brews for  its  exquisite  exhalations. 


Ttie  ionitisil  klop,  and  each  ihrub  thai  ihovm 
Gum  ft«n  lb  vetau,  vul  oloun  ttota  Hi  fluwrn. 
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TTiusthesonofSirach.Eeolesiasticusixiv.l! 
"  I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like  the  cinnamog 
aikd  as])alathus.  I  yielded  a  pleasant  odau 
like  the  best  myrrh ;  like  galbanum  and 
onjrx,  and  fragrant  storax,  and  like  the  fume 
of  frankincense  in  the  tabernacle."  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  the  Persian 
transl.itor  renders  ahalim,  sajidal-wood  ;  and 
the  same  was  the  opinion  of  a  certain  Jew  in 
Arabia  who  wa.i  coiisulte<l  by  Neibuhr. 

.\LPHA,  tlie  first  letter  of  the  Greek 
aljdiabet;  ( >mega  being  the  last  letter.  Ilenc 
Alpha  and  Omega  is  a  title  which 
appropriates  to  himself.  Rev.  i.  8;  xxi.  6| 
xxii.  13  ;  a.s  signifying  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the  first  and  the  last,  and  thus  properly 
denoting  his  perfection  and  eternity. 

ALPHELS.  father  of  James    the    le 
Matt.  X.  3;  Luke  vi.  15.    Alpheus  was 
husband  of  Mary,  bchevcd  to  have 
sister  to  the  mother  of  Christ;  for  whic 
reason,  James  is  called  the  lyord's  brotherj 
but  the  term  brother  is  too  general  in  it* 
application  to  fix  their  relation,  though  the 
fact  is  probable.     .Many  are  of  opinion  that 
Cleopos,  mentioned   Luke  xxiv.   18,  is  the 
same  as  .\lpheus ;  .\lpheus  being  his  Greek  ^ 
name,  and  Cleopas  his  Hebrew    or  Syiiaa^^ 
niune,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  pro«^| 
nnce,  (or  of  the  time,)  where  men  often  nad 
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y   One  of  which  they  were 
frieo(l«  and  countrymen,  by 
tW  cAiiet  '.-1  ihr  Konmnx  or  strangers. 

s,  father  of  l,c\-i,  or  Matthew, 
'•k  to  be  an  apostle  and  evan- 
U. 
>4cn(ire!«  art  nearly  as  ancient 
hip.  and  altars  are  of  almost  equal 
Mtiquity.  Scripture  s]ieaks  of  altars,  erected 
bjr  we  patriarchs,  without  describin^f  their 
ttrm,  or  the  matehals  of  which  they  were 
CMqMMvd.  The  altar  whirli  Jacob  set  up  at 
Bttbd,  was  the  stone  n-htch  had  served  tiim 
ftrmfiUow;  (iideon  sacrificed  on  the  rock 
WTore  hilt  house.  The  first  altars  whicli 
iioil  commanded  Moses  to  raise,  were  of 
«fth  or  roogh  stones ;  and  it  wax  declared 
thM  if  iron  were  used  in  consitnicting  them 
^hcf  would  become  impure,  li)\od.  xx.  24, 
tk.  The  altar  which  .Mo»es  enjoined  Jo<(hua 
ta  bidld  oo  Mount  F.bal  wax  to  he  of  un- 
pdialkcd  atoneK,  Deut.  xxvii.  .5  ;  Jofh.  viii. 
II I  and  it  H  rery  prohuhle  (hat  xuch  were 
1>v  SninufI,  Siuil,  and  David. 
-  'otnon  erected  in  the  tcin- 
ut  filled,  it  is  believed, 
i  Chron.  iv.  I — 3.  It 
wr^  lon^,  twenty  wide,  and 

lai  huh.  I  li.it  iHiilt  at  Jerusalem,  by  Ze- 
nUabel,  aft^r  the  return  from  Rabylon, 
«a»  ti  tvngfa  <)tone« ;  ax  was  that  of  tho 
.M.».bIim«  JoKCphus  Mvx  that  the  altar 
vtidl  la  hi*  time  was  in  die  temple  w-as  of 
nwh  alooa*.  fifteen  cubitv  higli,  forty  long, 

IktBBav  inii  alL3r<!  were  of  two 

kjidi.lk<'  '     Mil  the  tower;  the  higher 

«■•  ntfcmlMl  for  tiie  rrlextuil  Koda,  and 
cxUimI  altgria,  frotn  altut .-  the  lower 
tar  tbr  terrestrial  and  infernal  gods, 
■d  «vn*  nUled  artr,  'I  Uoxe  dedicated  to 
thr  Ki  .         ■  a  iSfTcat  heifjht 

jfet  ;  thoste  of  the 

iri-  ■    iuin.is,   ,'ven  with  tho 

for  the  infernal  deities 
1)  n  ...i^   in  the  ground  called 


Imih 
ThialUi 


BcfMCT    tPTn!!ll"« 

liKedio  ■' 

stni 
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n-crr  ill  iivf  the  altars  were 
■,  or  on  tops  of 
i.e  names,  en- 
octive  podg  to 
«^  r<-at  temples  at 

Ik  i  liirL'c  altarf :  the 

Ik  '-^^    the   font  of  llie 

4K'  ■'        I  iind 

Wf-  •  ri- 

fcr.  il'Ie 

»w— ... 1  to 

'  'nil. 
.1  ^    of 

'(I  places  of  refuse, 
.inrl  sancttinry  to  nil 
«W  fled    (u   ihem,  whatever   their   crimes 


■■aw  ■pan  the  albi 
vdl  ■»    roikiirmi: 

.4^ 


the  ahar  or  ia' 
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■I'.'nt    the   Jews 

t-otFering,  and 

U'l  ''■'■:    -licwbtrad.     Tlie 


altar  of  incense  was  n  small  table  of  nhittim 
wood  covered  with  plntes  of  ({old.  It  was  a 
cubit  long,  a  cubit  broad,  and  two  i-iibits 
hi^h.  At  tlie  four  comers  were  four  horns. 
The  priest,  whose  turn  it  was  to  officiate, 
burnt  incense  on  tiiii*  altar,  at  the  time  of  the 
mornin({  sacrifice  between  the  i<]irinklin^  of 
the  blood  and  the  laying  of  tiie  jiieces  of 
the  victim  on  the  altar  of  hurnt-oflVrin(jf. 
He  did  the  same  also  in  the  evening,  between 
the  layinK  of  the  pieces  on  the  altar,  and  the 
drink  offering.  At  the  same  time  the  people 
prayed  in  silence,  and  their  prayers  were 
offered  up  by  the  priests.  TThe  altar  of 
bumt-otfering  was  of  shittim  wood  also,  and 
carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  priests, 
by  staves  of  the  same  wood  overlaid  with 
brass.  In  Moses's  days  it  was  five  cubita 
square,  and  three  hi^jh ;  hut  it  was  greatly 
enlarged  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  being 
tAvt-nty  cubits  square,  and  ten  in  height. 
It  wn«  covered  with  brass,  and  had  a  horn 
at  each  comer  to  which  the  sacrifice  was 
tied.  This  altar  was  placed  in  the  of)en  air, 
that  the  smoke  mi^ht  not  sully  the  inside  of 
the  tabernacle  or  temjile.  On  this  altar  the 
holy  fire  was  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  kept  constantly  burning.  Hereon,  like- 
wise, the  sacrifices  of  lamb.<)  and  bullocks 
were  burnt,  especially  a  lamb  every  morning 
at  the  third  hour,  or  nine  of  the  clock,  and 
a  lamb  every  afternoon  at  three,  Exod.  .tx. 
24,  25;  xxvii.  1,  2,  4;  xxxviii.  1.  The  altar 
of  burnt-otTering  had  the  privilege  of  being 
a  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge.  Tlie  wilful 
murderer,  indeed,  souffht  jjrotection  tlieni 
in  vain ;  for  by  the  express  command  of  tiod 
he  might  be  dragged  to  justice,  even  from 
the  altar.  The  altar  or  table  of  shewbread 
was  of  shittim  wood  also,  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  had  a  border  round  it 
adorned  with  sculpture.  It  was  two  cubita 
long,  one  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  in  height. 
This  table  stood  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum, 
and  upon  it  were  placed  the  loaves  of  shew, 
bread.  After  the  reliu'n  of  the  Jews  from 
their  captivity,  and  the  building  of  the  se- 
cond temple,  the  form  and  size  of  the  altars 
were  somewhat  changed. 

Sacrifices,  according  to  the  laws  of  Mose*, 
could  not  be  offered  except  by  the  priests ; 
and  at  any  other  place  than  on  the  altnr  of  the 
tabernacle  or  the  temple.  Furthermore,  they 
were  nut  to  be  offered  to  idols,  nor  with  any 
superstitious  rites.  See  I^ev.  xvii.  I — "  ; 
Deut.  xii.  15,  16.  Without  these  precaution- 
ary mea.Hures,  the  tnie  religion  would  hardly 
have  been  secure.  If  a  different  arrangement 
had  been  adopted,  if  the  priests  had  been 
scattered  about  to  various  altars,  without 
being  subiccted  to  the  Kalutary  restraint 
which  would  result  from  n  mutual  observa- 
tion of  each  other!  tlicy  would  no  doubt 
some  of  them  have  willingly  consented  to  the 
worship  of  idols  ;  ami  others,  in  ibeir  sepa- 
rate situation,  would  not  liavc  been  in  a  con- 
<iition  to  re-'ist  the  wishes  of  the  nmltitude, 
had  those  wishes  been  wrong,  llie  necessity 
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of  saerificinj^  at  one  altar,  (that  of  tlie  taber- 
nacle or  temple,)  is  frequently  ami  emphatie- 
ally  insisted  on,  Deut.  xii.  13,  14;  and  all 
other  altars  are  disapproved.  Lev.  xxvi.  30. 
comp.  Joahua  xjcii.  !>— 34.  Nolwilhstandinff 
this,  it  nnpears  that,  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  ^lo8es,  especially  in  tne  days  of  the 
kin^s,  altars  were  multiplied ;  but  they  fell 
under  suspicions,  althouffh  some  of  them 
were  perhaps  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  It  is,  nevertlir'csR,  true,  that 
prophets,  whose  characters  were  above  all 
Riispicion,  sacrificed,  in  some  instanceu,  in 
other  jilaces  than  the  one  designated  by  the 
lawa,  1  Sam.  xiii.  3 — 14;  xvj.  1 — 5;  1  Kings 
xviii.  21 — 40. 

AMAIiEKITES,  a  people  whose  country 
adjoined  the  aouthem  border  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  north-wcKtern  part  of  Arabia 
Petrtea.  lliey  ore  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  descendants  of  Amalek,  the  son  of 
Rliphaz,  and  grandson  of  Esau.  But  Moaes 
speaks  of  the  Araalckites  long  before  this 
Amalek  was  bom;  namely,  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  vvhen  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elaut, 
devastated  their  country,  (Jen.  xiv.  7  ;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was 
some  other  and  more  ancient  Amalek,  from 
whom  this  people  sprau^f.  The  Arabians 
have  a  tradition  that  this  Amalek  was  a  son 
of  Ham  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  so  early 
as  the  march  from  Eg>'pt  the  Amalekites 
were  a  peoi)le  powerful  enough  to  attack  the 
Israelites,  it  is  far  more  jirobable  that  they 
should  derive  their  ancestrj'  from  Ham,  than 
from  the  then  recent  stock  of  the  grandson 
of  Esau.  It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  cha- 
racter and  fate  of  this  jieople  were  more 
consonant  with  the  dealings  of  Providence 
towards  the  families  of  the  former.  This 
more  early  origin  of  the  Amalekites  will 
likewise  explain  why  Balaam  called  them 
the  "  first  of  the  natinns." 

They  are  sii[)pose(l  by  some  to  have  been 
a  party  or  tribe  of  the  sbepherdswho  invad^^d 
Egj-pt.  and  kept  it  in  subjection  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  This  will  agree  with  the  Ara- 
bian tradition  as  to  their  descent.  It  also 
agrees  with  their  pastoral  and  martial  habits, 
as  well  as  with  tneir  geographical  position  ; 
which  was  perhn(is  made  choice  of  on  their 
retiring  from  EgjT)t,  adioining  that  of  their 
countrymen  the  PhilJ.stineB,  whose  history 
is  very  similar.  It  also  furnishes  a  motive 
for  their  hostility  to  the  Jews,  and  their 
treacherous  attempt  to  destroy  tht-m  in  the 
desert.  The  ground  of  tliis  hostility  has 
been  very  generally  suiiposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  remembrance  of  Jacob's  de- 
priving their  progenitor  of  bis  birthright. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  the  Edomites, 
who  had  this  groimd  for  a  hatred  to  the 
Jews,  made  any  attempt  to  molest  them, 
nor  that  Moses  ever  reproaches  the  Amal- 
ekites for  attacking  the  Israelites  as  their 
brethren  ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  in  scripture 
that  the  Amalekites  joined  M'ith  the  Edom- 
ite«,  but  always  with  the  Canaanites  and  the 
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Philistines.  Tliesp  roiiBidt-nitions  would  be 
suflicient.  had  we  no  other  reasons,  for  be- 
lieving them  not  to  be  of  the  stock  of  Esau. 
They  may,  however,  be  deduced  from  a 
higher  origin  ;  and  viewing  them  as  futhitc 
shepherds  and  warriors,  we  have  an  aderpiate 
explanation  both  of  their  imperious  and 
warlike  character,  and  of  the  motive  of 
their  hostility  to  the  Jews  in  particular. 
If  expelled  with  the  rest  of  their  race  from 
Egypt,  they  could  not  hut  recollect  the 
fatal  overthrow  at  the  Red  .Sea ;  and  if  not 
participators  in  that  catastrophe,  still,  as 
membera  of  the  same  family,  they  must  bear 
this  event  in  remembrance  with  bitter  feel- 
ings of  revenge.  But  an  additional  motive 
is  not  wanting  for  this  hosiitity,  especially 
for  its  first  act.  The  Amalekites  probably 
knew  that  the  Israelites  were  advancing  iji 
take  possession  of  the  land  of  ('anaan,  and 
resolved  to  fnistrate  the  purooses  of  Ood  in 
this  respect.  Hence  they  did  not  wait  for 
their  near  approach  to  that  countrj',  but 
came  down  from  their  settlementu,  on  its 
southern  borders,  to  attack  them  unawares 
at  Rephidim.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Amal- 
ekites came  on  the  Israelites,  when  encamped 
at  that  place,  little  crpecting  such  an  assault. 
Moses  commanded  Joshua,  with  a  chosen 
band,  to  attack  the  Amalekites  ;  while  he, 
with  Aaron  and  Hur.  went  up  the  mountain 
Horeb.  During  the  engagement,  Moses 
held  up  his  bauds  to  heaven ;  and  so  lonf 
a«)  they  were  maintained  in  this  attitude,  the 
Israelites  prevailed,  but  when  through  wea- 
riness they  fell,  the  Amalekites  prevailed. 
Aaron  and  Hur,  seeing  this,  held  up  his 
hands  till  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  Exod.  xvii. 

The  Amalekites  were  indeed  the  earliest 
and  the  most  bitter  enemies  the  Jews  had 
to  encounter.  Tl'ey  attacked  them  in 
the  desert ;  and  sougnt  ever)'  opportunity 
afterwards  of  molesting  them.  Under  H 
the  Judges,  the  Amalekites,  in  conjunctioa.^| 
vnth  the  Midianitcs.  invaded  the  land  (rf^ 
Israel ;  when  they  were  defeated  by  Gideon, 
Judges  vi.,  vii.  But  God,  for  their  first  act 
of  treachery,  had  declared  that  he  would 
'■  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Ama- 
lek from  under  heaven;"  a  denunciation 
which  was  not  long  after  accomplished. 
Saul  destroyed  their  entire  army,  with  the 
exception  of  Agag  their  king  ;  for  sparing 
whom,  and  permitting  the  Israelites  to  take 
the  spoil  of  their  foes,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Lord,  who  took  the  sceptrw 
from  him.  Agag  was  immediately  afterwardi' 
hevvn  in  pieces  hy  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xv.  it  it 
remarkable,  that  most  authors  make  Saul'a 
pursuit  of  the  Amalekites  to  commence  from 
the  lower  Euphrates,  instead  of  from  the 
southern  border  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  (See 
HarilakJ  David,  a  few  years  after,  defeated 
auother  of  their  armies  ;  of  whom  only  four 
hundred  men  escaped  on  camels,  l  Sam. 
XXX. ;  after  which  event,  the  Amalekites  ap- 
pear to  ha\'e  been  obliterated  as  a  nation. 
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\SA,  the  son  of  Itbra  and  Abigail, 
Hister,  vhum  Absalom,  when  lie  re- 
b*U«*l  *(fkitist  his  father,  appointed  general 
of  hi*  army,  3  ^^aIn.  xrii.  25.  Ainasa,  hav- 
iag  tlitu  received  the  command  of  Abitalom'H 
troop*,  engaged  his  cousin  Joab,  general  of 
Darid**  amiT,  and  was  worsted.  But,  after 
th*  defcat  of  Abnlom's  |>arty,  Da\'id,  beinv 

•tjoab  for  killinff  Absalom,  pardoned 

aiul  tfave  liiin  the  cummand  of  his 

umj.     T'pon  the  revolt  of  JShel)a,  the 

■m  of  Bichri,  Uavid  f^ave  ordent  to  Amasa 

to  cnnnble   all   Judoh  and  march  against 

Shebft.      Amasa   not   being    able    to   form 

bn  umy  in  the  time  prescribed,  David  di- 

IVctMl  Abiahai  to  pursue   Sheba  with   the 

nulla.   Joab,  with  his  people,  accompanied 

Moi  ;  and  tbete  troopa  were  scarcely  got  as 

fv  a*  the  great   xtone  in   (libeon,  before 

Amum  came  and  joined  them  with  his  forces. 

Tbm  wd  Joab  to  .\iaa.'<a,  "  Art  thoii  in 
^^..L  I     .,  ^,„  g^j  ^g^jj  jjjjjj  jjy,  jj^g 

ku:  it  hand  to  kiss  him  ;   and 

trtiw. -..  .....j'.c  him  under  the  fifth  rib, 

•o  tiiat  b*  expired. 

AMAiilAH,  one  of  the  kings  of  .Tudah,  2 
Chrvo.  XXIV.  27,  son  of  Joaiih,  succeeded  his 
Ji  \l    iifiv  B.t'.839.  He  was  twenty- 
'^en  he  began  to  reign,  and 
t-  I'Vearsat Jerusalem.  "He 

good  in  the  sigfit  of  the  Lord,  but  not 
with  a  perfect  heart."  When  settled  in  his 
kJudom,  he  put  to  death  the  murderers  of 
lia  Btlier,  but  avoided  a  barbarous  practice 
then  too  common,  to  destroy  also  their 
lUklrcii ;  in  which  he  had  respect  to  the 
ancept,  "  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to 
oath  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the 
Afldren  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers  ,- 
tntf  man  xhall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own 
■■.'Dent.  x.nv.  IG;  2  Chron.  xxv.  I — 3. 
la  the  mutter  which  Amamh  made  of  his 
he  found  three  hundred  tbou.sand 
•hie  to  bear  anna.  He  hired,  besides, 
bttndrrd  thousand  men  of  Israel;  for 
aMefa  k«  jwid  the  king  of  Israel  a  hundred 
taksta,  anout  thirty-four  thousand  pounds 
Eoffaab.  Uia  design  was  to  employ  these 
Iraapa  againat  Edom,  which  had  revolted 
boa  Jtidak,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  about 
Utj-foui  je»n  before,  2  Kings  viii.  20.  But 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  and 
^iil.  "  O  king,  let  not  the  army  of  Israel  go 
tber  fi>r  till-  Lord  is  not  with  Israel." 
I ,  sent  back  those  troops  ; 
..: ,  strongly  irritated  against 
ciuperKcd  themselves  over  the 
Juilah,  from  Bethoron  to  Samaria, 
three  thousand  men,  and  carried  off 
great  booty,  to  make  themselves  amends 
tot  th«  Um«  of  the  plunder  of  Edom. 
At?"**'  with  his  own  forces,  gave  battle 
to  the  Edutnites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and 
•iahatri  them;  but  hanng  thus  punished 
Edaa,u>d  taken  their  idols,  he  adored  them 
■ihia  own  deities.  This  provoked  the  Lord, 
«lia  nerailtt«d  Amaziah  to  be  so  blinded 
M  to  DaliaTB  lumaelf  invincible.  He  there- 
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fore  sent  to  defy  the  king  of  Israel,  saying, 
"  Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face." 
The  motive  of  this  challenge  was  probably 
to  oblige  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  his  troops  had  committed  on 
their  return  homewards.  Joash  answered 
him  by  the  fable  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  thistle  trodden  down  by  a  beast, 
2  Kings  xiv.  8,  9-  But  Amazialt,  deaf  to 
these  reasonings,  advanced  to  Bethsheniesh, 
and  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  there, 
by  Joash,  who  carried  him  to  Jerusalem. 
Jonah  ordered  the  demolition  of  four  hundred 
cubits  of  the  city  wall,  carried  to  Samaria  all 
the  gold  and  silver,  the  rich  vessels  of  the 
house  of  God,  the  treasuries  of  the  royal 
]ialare,  and  the  sons  of  those  among  bis  own 
people  who  bad  been  hostages  there.  Ama- 
eiah  reigned  after  this,  fifteen  or  sixteen  yearn 
at  Jerusalem,  but  returned  not  to  the  Lord. 
He  en<leavourcd  to  reca])e  from  a  con'ipimcy 
to  Lachish  ;  but  was  assassinated.  He  was 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  city  of  David, 
and  Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  his  son,  about  six* 
teen  years  of  age,  succeeded  him. 

AMBASS^iVDOR,  a  messenger  sent  by  a 
sovereign,  to  transact  affairs  of  great  mo- 
ment. Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  called 
ambassadors,  because,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  King  of  kings,  they  declare  hia 
will  to  men,  and  nrnpnse  the  terms  of  their 
reconciliation  to  tiod,  2  Cor.  v.  204  Eph.  vi. 
20,  Eliakim,  Shebna,  and  Joah,  the  ser- 
vants of  king  Hczekiah,  were  colled  "  am- 
bassadors of  jieace."  In  their  master's 
name  they  earnestly  solicited  a  peace  from 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  but  were  made  "to 
weep  bitterly  "  with  the  disappointment  and 
refusal,  Isaiah  xxxiii.  7- 

A.MBKR.  bvwn,  Ezek.  i.  4,  27;  viii,  2. 
The  amber  is  a  hard  inflammable  bitumen. 
When  rubbed  it  is  highly  endowed  with  that 
remarkable  property  called  electricity,  a 
word  which  the  modems  have  formed  from 
its  Greek  name  iMieTpoir.  But  the  ancients 
had  also  a  mixed  metal  of  fine  copper  and 
silver,  resembling  the  amber  in  colour,  and 
called  by  the  same  name.  From  the  version 
of  Ezekiel,  i.  4,  by  the  LXX.,  Kol  ivrtf  fUv^ 
ium  iit  ifoan  iiKiitrpa  iv  fifir^rav  wpdt,  "And 
in  the  mid  st  of  it  as  the  appearance  of  electrum 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire,"  n  ap]iears  that  those 
translators  by  ijA^trrpor,  could  not  mean  am- 
ber, which  grows  dim  as  soon  as  it  feels  the 
fire,  and  quickly  dissolves  into  a  resinous  or 
pitchy  substance  ;  but  the  mixed  metal  above 
mentioned,  which  is  much  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  its  beautiful  lustre,  and  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  fire  like  other  metals, 
grows  more  bright  and  shining.  St.  Jerom, 
Theodoret,  St.  Gregory  and  OrlRen  think, 
that,  in  the  above  cited  passages  from  Ezekiel, 
a  precious  and  highly  polished  metal  is  meant. 

A.MEN.  jnw,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  trne, 
faithful,  crrlnin.  It  is  nsed  bkewise  in  affirm- 
ation ;  and  was  often  thus  employed  by  our 
Saviotur  1  "  Amen,  omen,"  that  is,  "  Verily, 
verily."    It  is  also  understood  as  expressing  a 
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wish,  "Amen '.  so  be  it !  "  or  an  affiiinBtion, 
"  Amen,  yen,  I  believe  it." — Numb.  v.  21. 
She  shall  answer,  "Amen  !  Amen  !"  Deut. 
xxvii.  15,  1(5,  17,  &c.  "All  the  people 
shall  answer.  Amen !  Amen  ! " — 1  Cor. 
xiv.  16.  "  How  shall  he  who  occupieth 
the  place  of  the  unlearned,  say.  Amen ! 
at  thy  ffivinii  of  thanks  ?  seeing  he  untler- 
standcth  not  what  thou  sayest."  "  Tlie  pro- 
mises of  (Jodare  Amen  in  Christ;"  that  is, 
i-ertain,  confirmed,  granted,  2  Cor.  i.  20. 
The  Hebrews  end  the  five  hooka  of  Psalms, 
according  to  their  distribution  of  them,  with 
"  Amen,  amen  ; "  which  the  Septuagint  trans- 
late, riroiTo  yiyono,  and  the  Latins,  F(a/,_/fn/. 
'Ilie  goftpels,  &c.,  are  ended  with  amen.  Tlie 
tJreek,  Latin,  and  other  churcheH,  preserve 
this  word  in  their  prayers,  as  well  as  alleluia 
anil  hosanna.  At  the  eonchisionof  the  public 
prayers,  the  people  anciently  answered  with  a 
loud  voice, "  Amen '.  "  and  .Icrom  say8,  thai,  at 
Rome,  when  the  people  answered,  "  Amen  ! " 
the  sound  wa^  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  in  simi- 
litudintm  cwkstis  toniirui  Amen  reboot.  The 
Jews  assert,  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
opened  to  him  who  answers,  "Amen I"  with 
all  his  might. 

The  .lewish  doctors  give  three  rules  for 
pronouncing  the  word :  1 .  That  it  be  not 
pronounced  ton  hastily  and  rapidly,  but  with 
a  grave  and  distinct  voice.  2.  That  it  Ije  not 
louder  than  the  tone  of  him  that  blenses. 
3.  That  it  be  expressed  in  faith,  with  a 
certain  persiin.<fion  that  tioil  would  bless 
them,  and  hear  their  prayer.^i. 

jVmbs  is  a  title  of  our  Lord  :  "  Tlie  ;Wen, 
the  true  and  faithful  witness,"  Rev.  i.  14. 

AiMETIIY.ST.  nt2i?nw.  lixod.  xxviii.  19. 
and  \x\x.  12)  and  once  in  the  New  TcHta- 
menl.  Rev.  xxi.  20.    o^^Sus-ot. 

A  transparent  gem,  of  a  colour  which 
seems  composed  of  a  strong  blue  and  deep 
red ;  and,  according  as  cither  prevails,  affords 
difl'erent  tinges  of  pur|)]e,  soinetimea  ap- 
proaching to  \'iolet,  and  sometimes  evi-n 
fading  to  a  rose  colour.  'I'hc  stone  called 
amethyst  by  the  ancients  was  evidently  the 
same  with  that  now  generally  known  by  this 
name  ;  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with 
regard  to  some  other  gcnis.  The  oriental  is 
the  hardest,  .scarcest,  and  tnost  valuable.  It 
was  the  ninth  stone  in  the  pectoral  of  the 
high  pricHt,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  t\velfth 
m  the  foujulalions  of  the  New  tlenisalem. 

AM  5t  I  N/VI>AB.  or  ABI N  AD  AB,  a  Levite, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  Kirjath-jearim,  with 
whom  the  ark  was  deposited  after  it  was 
brought  back  from  the  land  of  the  Philistine.s, 
I  8am. vii.  This  Amniinadab  dwelt  inGibeath. 
that  is  to  say,  in  llie  highest  part  of  the 
city  of  Kirjath-jearim, 

2.  The  chariots  of  Amniinadab  are  men- 
tioned, Canticles  vi.  12,  aa  bring  extremely 
light.  He  is  tlirtught  to  have  been  some 
celebrated  charioteer,  whose  horses  were  sin- 
gularly iwift. 

AMiMON,  or  HA^LMON,  or  JUPiTER- 
AMMON,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter  in 
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Lybia,  where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  thati 
deity   under   the   denomination   of   Jupiter 
Ammon,  which  was  nsited  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

The  word  Amoun,  which  imports  "  shin- 
ing," according  to  Jablonski,  denoted  the 
effects  produced  by  the  sun  on  attaining  tho^ 
cquat4>r,  such  as  the  increase  of  the  days^V 
a  more  splendid  light ;  and,  above  all,  the 
fortunate  presage  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  and  its  conscouent  abundance. 

Ammon   is  by  others  derived  from  Ham, 
the  son  of  Noah,  who  first  peopled  Egj'pt  ^ 
and    Lybia,    after  the    flood;    and,   wheafl 
idolatry   began   to  gain  ground  soon  after  ■ 
this    period,    became    the    chief  deity    of 
those  two  conntriea,  in  which  his  descend- 
ants continued.     A  temple,  it  is  said,  was 
built  to   his  honour,    in  the   midst   of  the 
sandy   deserts    of  Lybia,   upon    a   spot   of 
good    ground,    about    two    leagues    broad, 
which  fonned  a  kind  of  island  or  oasis  in  a 
sea  of  sand.     He  was  ostcerac<l  the  Zcue  of 
(jrecce,  and  the  Jupiter  of  l.>ati(un.  aa  well 
as  the  Ammon  of  the  Egyptians.   In  proceai 
of  time,  these  two  names  were  joined  ;  and 
he  was   called   Jupiter  Amnion.     For  thiij 
reason  the  city  of  Ammon,  Nu-ammon,  or  I 
the  city  of  Ham,  was  called  by  the  (ircek«| 
Diospolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter.     Plutarch^ 
says,  that  of  all  the  Egjiitian  deities  which 
seemed  to  have  any  correspondence  with  the 
Zeus  of  Greece,  Amon  or  Ammon  was  thaj 
most  peculiar  and  appropriate.    From  Egji 
his   name  and   worship  were   brought   intc 
(Jreecc;  aa  indeed  were  almost  all  the  namefl 
of  all  the  deities  that  were  there  wor.shipped.f 
Jupiter  Ammon,  or  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,] 
was   usually  represented  under   the   ngursJ 
of  a  ram ;  though  in  some  medals  he  ap-l 
pears  of  a  human  sliapc,  having  only  two 
rani's     horns     growing    out     beneath    hit 
ears.     The  Egyjjlians,  savs  Proclus,  in  tha-^ 
Tim/t-us  of  Plato,  had  a  singular  veneration 
for  the  nun,  becau.se  the  image  of  jVmraon 
bore  its  head,  and  because  this  first  sign  of 
the  zodiac  was  the  i^resuge  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.       Eusebius    adds,    that   this    symbol 
marked   the   conjunction   of    the   sun   and 
moon  in  the  sign  of  the  ram. 

2.  .Ammon,  or  Ben-Amsii,  the  son  of  Ixit, 
by  his  youngest  daughter.  Den.  xi.\-.  38.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  and  dwelt 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gdead. 

AMiM().NL\NS,  the  disciples  of  Ammo- 
nius  Saccas,  of  the  .-Vlexandrian  school.    Hi«  1 
character  was  so  equivocal,  that  it  is  disinitedi] 
whetlier  he  was  a  heathen  or  a  <  'liristian. 
Mr.  Milucr  calls  him  "  a  pagan  Christian," 
who  iningined  "  that   all   religions,  vidgarj 
and  ])hilosophieal,  iJrecian   and  barbarous, 
Jewi.sh  and  gentile,  meant  the  same  thing  in4 
Eubi^tance.  He  undertook,  by  allegoriv.iug  and] 
subtihzing  varioun  fables  and   systems,  to' 
make  up  a  coalition  of  aU   sects  and  reli- 
gions ;  and  from  his  labours,  continued  br 
his   disciples, — some  of  whose  works  still 
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i  rcnwin, — liai  followers  n-ere  taught  to  look 
I  on  Jemr,  phtlotupbrr,  vulvar,  pa^an,  and 
I  f3irt»tun.  a*  all  of  lUr  «unie  creid,"  nnd 
I  WKwhtrr^^  ^^  ''''■  ™nie  <iod,  wlirthfr  deno- 
loiri  .'ovf,  or  l^ord." 

A"  lie  desctrndant't  of  Ain- 

,  ?!K-     I'j  r.t  i,"t     They  took  possession  of 
itrr  called  by  their  name,  after  liatiug 
'      ''    nxumrnims,  who  were  its 
The  precise  period  at 
wkku  .^.  .  ..,.u,  ...•a  took  place  is  not  ascer- 
The  Ammonites   liad  kiofjs,   and 
in>ciivtimci««d,   Jer.   ix.  33,   26,  and 
to   h«re  Wen  principally  addicted  to 
They,  as  well  as  the  Moabiten, 
■OMing  the   nations  whose   peace   or 


yOiy<lHir  tbe  Israehtes  were  forbidden  to 
^Mtoib,  Dvut.  ii.  19,  &c.  However,  neither 
tW  one  nor  the  other  were  to  be  admitted 
■to  tbe  canfire^tion  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tiotl.  beraiwe  they  did  not  come  out  to  relieve 
ihrrr  -  ■*  -ildcmeim,  and  were  implicated 
m  h  I'n  to  curse  them.    Their  chief 

ml  ,~.  -„-.  dcitv  i.>*,  in  scripture,  called 
ttiemosh  was  also  a  god  of  the 
Before  the  Israelites  entered 
,thc  Amorites  conquered  a  fireat  part  of 
fhecoaslrj  lH-lon(riiig  to  the  Ammonites  and 
llMlMUwi  but  it  was  retiken  by  Mo^cji.  and 
A^rMtd  between  the  tribes  of  (tad  and  Reuben. 
lo  the  time  of  Jephtbah,  B.  ('. 
Ammonites  engaged  a.s  principals 
,  under  a  king  whose  name  is  not 
B|nu(l»t  tbe  Israeliteti.  Tliis  prince, 
'  fXo  recover  the  ancient  countrj'  of 
jtea,  made  a  sudden  irni]ition  mto 
1  the  Iinil  ii"il  kept  the  inhabitants 
kwfajeetkMi   f  n  ve^rH.    Ilu  after- 

"  lerOiiaed  .>  h  a  de!<ign  of  falling 

J  (hr  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Kph- 
B.  The  Iiradites  resisted  the  invader;  and, 
—  iiiMiini.  at  Miz|>eh,  chose  .lephthab  for 
lWtl*gtiirml.  and  fient  an  expostulatorj-  me«i. 
m^  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonitc>*,  Judaea 
t_,  a.  Tbe  kjin^  replied,  that  those  landy 
haloagvd  to  the  Ammonites,  who  had  been 
MlHtly  di«]iDK.<es!>cd  of  them  by  the  Isracl- 
itmt,  WBr-  •'  •  "ame  Out  of  Egyjit,  and 
to  restore  them  peaceably 
...14.  Jcphthah  rcmon«trated 
m  '.  'ice  of  his  claim;  but  tindin^r  a 

«ar  !'-,  he  fell  upon  the  Ammonites 

mr  Amvr,  and  defeated  them  with  ^eat 
^■Mtbter.  On  this  occa-aion  tlie  Ammonites 
Imi  twenty  cities;  and  thus  an  end  waa  put, 
rfler  eigHt^rn  ream'  bondage,  to  the  tvrauny 
^Aisai'i'  ':<  Israelites  beyond  Jordan. 

la  the  1^  ul,  I  Sam.  xi.,  B.C.  I(>93, 

iha  aid  ciaiia  oi  me  Ammonites  was  revived 
br  Nakinll  their  king,  and  they  laid  siege  to 
tw  eitf  of  J->--i'  The  inhabitants  were 
mtfoca   to   n  e   Naha.i'h   as   their 

Ijii-  lid  accept  their  sub- 

onlf  on  coDiliiion  that  every  one  of 
ihm  ■faonid  cooHcnt  to  lose  his  right  eye, 
thu»  he  might  fix  a  la.sting  reproach 
Invrl .  but  from  this  huuiiliating  and 
I  mauinuun  they  were  delivered   by 
i3 
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•Said,   who   vanriuished    and    dispersed  the 
army  of  Nahash.   Upon  the  death  of  Naiiash, 
David  sent  ani))<i.ssador8  to  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Hanun,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession  ;  but  these  ambassadors  were  treat- 
ed as  spies,  and  distmissed  in  a  very  reproach- 
ful manner,  2  Sam.  x.    This  indignity  was 
punished    by    David    with    rigour,       Rab- 
bah,  the  capital  of  JIanun,  and  the  other 
cite.s  of  Ammon,  which  resisted  the  progress 
of  the  concpieror,  were  destroyed  and  razed 
to   the   ground ;   and   the  inhabitants  were 
ptit  to  death  or  reduced  to  servitude.     In 
the    reign    of  Jehoshajihat  the  Ammonites 
united  with  their   brethren,   the    Moabites, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  againat 
tbe  king  of  Judah  ;    but   they   were    com- 
pletely routed,    'llxcy  were  afterwards  over- 
thrown by  Uzziah,  king  of  tludah,  and  made 
tributary.  2   C'hron.  .\.xvi.  8;  and   rebelling 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  ilotham,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  peace 
Bt  a  very  dear  rate.    After  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben, Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  IManasseh, 
were  carried  into  captivity  by  TiglaLh  Pile- 
ser,  B.  C.  740.  the  Ammonites  and  IVJoabitos 
took  possession  of  the  cities  belonging  to 
these    tribes,  and   were    reproached    for    it 
by  Jeremiali,    xlix.  I.      Their    ambassadors 
were  e.xhorted  to  submit  to  Nel)uchadnezzar, 
and  threatened, on  their  rcfutsal.  with  captivity 
and  slavery,  Jer.  xxvij.  2,  3,  4.      The  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  ,    XXV.  4 — 10,  denounces  their 
entire  destruction,  and  infonns  them,   that 
God  wo«ild   deliver   them   uo    to    the  peo- 
ple of  the  east ;   and  that  tiie  Aminonile<i 
should  no  more  be  mentioned  among  the 
nations :    and    thi.i   punishment   they  were 
to  sufier  for  insulting  the  Israelites  on  ac- 
count of  their  calamities,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  temi)lo  by  the  Chaldeans.  This 
malediction    began    to    be    inflicted   upon 
them  in  the   fifth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war 
against  aU  the  (leople  around  Judea,  A.  M. 
3420  or  3421,  B.  C.  SSH.     It  is  probable  that 
C)TU8  granted  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
ites  liberty  to  return  into  their  own  country, 
whence  they  had  been  removed  by  Nabu- 
chadnezzar ;   for  they  were  ex|)oscd  to  the 
revolutions  that  were  common  to  the  pco[)le 
of  S)Tia   and    Palestine,  and   were    sulijcct 
sometimes  to  the  kings  of  Eg}']it,  and  some- 
times to  the  kings  of  Syria.    I'olybius  informs 
us,    that   Antiochus   the    Great    took    Rab- 
both,    or   Philadelphia,    the  capital    of  the 
Ammonites,  demolished  the  walls,  and  put 
a  garrison   into   it,  A.  .M.  380(j,  B.  C.  198. 
Diuing  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,    the   Ammonites    manifested    their 
natred  to  the  Jews,  and  exercised  great  cru- 
elties against  such  of  them  as  lived  in  their 
partes.     At  length  their  city  Jaser,  and  the 
neighbouring  town,  fell  a  prey  to  the  Jews, 
who  smote  the  uuii,  carried  their  wives  and 
children   into  captivity,  and  jilundered  and 
burned  the  city.    Thus  ended  their  last  con- 
flict with  the  descendants  of  Israel.    Ammou 
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"was,  however,  a  highly  productive  and  popu- 
lous couQlr)'  when  the  Romana  became 
masterii  of  all  the  [trovinces  of  Svria;  and 
■everal  of  the  len  ailiefl  cities,  which  gave 
name  lo  the  celebrated  Decapolis,  were  in- 
cluded within  its  boumlariea.  Even  when 
first  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  this  country, 
including  Moab,  was  enriched  by  the  \itrioua 
benefits  of  trade,  covered  with  a  line  of 
forts,  and  possessed  some  strong  and  popu- 
lous cities.  Volney  bears  witness,  "  that  in 
the  immense  plains  of  the  Hauran,  rwins  are 
continually  to  be  met  with,  and  that  what 
is  Kaid  of  its  actual  fertility  jierfectly  corre- 
sponds with  the  idea  given  of  it  in  the  He- 
brew writings."  llie  fact  of  its  natural  fer- 
tility 18  corroborated  by  every  traveller  who 
has  visited  it.  And  "  it  is  evident,"  says 
Burckhardt,  "  that  the  whole  country  muat 
have  been  extremely  well  cultivated  in  order 
to  have  afTorded  subsistence  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  so  many  towns,"  as  are  now  visible 
only  in  their  ruins.  While  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  land  of  Ammon,  and  the  high  degree 
of  prosperity  and  power  in  which  it  subsisted 
long  prior  and  long  subsetiuent  to  the  date 
of  the  predictions,  are  ttius  indiitputahly 
established  by  historical  evidence  and  by 
existing  proofs,  the  researches  of  recent  tra- 
vellers (who  were  actuated  by  the  mere  de- 
sire of  exploring  these  regions  and  obtaining 
geographical  information)  have  made  known 
Its  present  aspect ;  and  testimonv  the  most 
clear,  unexceptionable,  and  conclusive,  has 
been  borne  to  the  state  of  dire  desolation  to 
which  it  is  and  has  long  been  reduced. 

It  was  prophesied  coDceming  Ammon, 
"Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  prophesy  against  them.  1  wiU 
make  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites  a  stable  for 
camels  and  a  couching  place  for  flocks.  Be- 
hold, I  will  stretch  ont  my  hand  ujKin  thee, 
and  deliver  thee  for  a  spoil  to  the  heathen ; 
I  will  cut  thee  off  from  the  people,  and  cause 
thee  to  perish  out  of  the  countries ;  I  wiU 
destroy  thee.  The  Ammonites  shall  not  be 
remembered  among  the  nations.  Rabbah  '* 
(the  chief  city)  "  of  the  Ammonites  shall  be 
a  desolate  heap.  Ammon  shall  be  a  perpe- 
ttial  dcsoktion,"  Eiek,  xxY.  2,  5,  7, 10;  xxi. 
32 ;  Jer.  xlix.  2  ;  Zeph.  ii.  Q. 

Ammon  was  to  be  delivered  to  be  a  spoil 
to  the  heathen — to  be  destroyed,  and  to  be  a 
perpetual  desolation.  "  All  this  country, 
formerly  so  populous  and  flourishing,  is  now 
changed  into  a  vast  desert."  (Seetzen's 
Travels.)  Ruins  are  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  country  is  divided  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Arabs,  but  chiefly  (assessed 
by  the  latter.  The  e.rtortion8  of  the  one, 
and  the  depredations  of  the  other,  keep  it  in 
"perpetual  desolation,"  and  make  it  "a 
spoil  ti)  the  heathen."  "  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  uninhabited,  being 
abandoned  to  the  wandering  Arabs,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  are  in  a  state  of  total 
ruin."  (Ibid.)  "At  every  step  are  lo  be 
found  the  vestiges  of  ancient  cities,  the  re- 
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mains  of  many  temples,  public  edifices,  and 
Greek  churches."  ( Burckhardt'. t  Trurch.) 
The  cities  are  left  desolate.  "  Many  of 
the  niins  present  no  objects  of  any  interest. 
They  consist  of  a  few  walla  of  dwelling- 
houses,  heaps  of  stones,  the  foundations  of 
some  public  edifices,  and  a  few  cisterns  filled 
up;  there  is  nothing  entire,  though  it  appears 
that  the  mode  of  building  was  very  solid,  all 
the  remains  being  formed  uf  large  stones.  Id 
the  vicinity  c>f  Ammon  there  is  a  fertile  plain 
interspersed  with  low  hills,  which  for  the 
greater  part  are  covered  with  ruins."  (Burck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Si/ria.)  WTiile  the  country 
is  thus  despoiled  and  desolate,  there  arc  val- 
leys and  tracts  throughout  it  which  "are 
covered  with  a  fine  coat  of  verdant  ])asture, 
and  are  places  of  resort  to  the  Bedouins, 
where  they  pasture  their  camels  and  their 
eheep."  (Buckingham's  Travels  in  PaltstineJ 
"  Tlie  whole  way  we  traversed,"  says  Seetzen, 
"  we  saw  villages  in  ruins,  and  met  numbers 
of  Arabs  with  their  camels,"  &c.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham describes  a  building  among  the  ruins 
of  .\mmon,  ^'  the  masonry  of  which  was  oi- 
dently  constructed  of  materials  gathered  from 
the  ruins  of  other  and  older  buildings  on  the 
spot.  On  entering  it  at  the  south  end,"  he 
adds,  "  we  came  to  an  open  square  court, 
with  arched  recesses  on  each  side,  the  sides 
nearly  facing  the  cardinal  points.  'IHie  re- 
cesses in  the  northern  and  southern  wall  were 
originally  open  passages,  and  had  arched 
door-ways  facing  each  other ;  hut  the  first  of 
these  was  found  wholly  closed  up,  and  the 
last  was  partiidly  filled  up,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  passage,  just  sufliicient  for  the  en- 
trance of  one  man  and  of  the  goats,  which  the 
Arab  keepers  drive  in  here  occasionally  for 
shelter  during  the  night."  He  relates  that 
he  lay  down  among  "  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,"  close  beside  the  ruins  of  Ammon  ; 
and  particularly  remarks  that,  during'  the 
night,  he  "was  almost  entirely  prevented 
from  sleeping  by  the  bleating  of  flocks." 
So  literally  true  is  it,  although  Sectren,  and 
Burckhardt,  and  Buckingham,  who  relate  the 
facts,  make  no  reference  or  allusion  whatever 
to  any  of  the  prophecies,  and  travelled  for  a 
ditferent  object  than  the  elucidation  of  the 
scriptures, — that  "  the  chief  city  of  the  Am- 
monites is  a  stable  for  camels,  and  a  couching- 
place  for  flocks." 

"  The  Ammonites  shall  not  be  remembered 
among  the  nations."  WTiile  the  Jews,  who 
were  long  their  hereditary  enemies,  continue 
as  distinct  a  people  as  ever,  though  dispersed 
among  all  nations,  no  trace  of  the  Ammonites 
remains ;  none  are  now  designated  by  their 
name,  nor  do  any  claim  descent  from  them. 
They  did  exist,  however,  long  after  the  time 
when  the  eventual  annihilation  of  their  race 
was  foretold;  for  they  retained  their  name, 
and  continued  a  great  multitude  until  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  (Justin 
Martyr.)  "Yet  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
people.  Ammon  has  perished  out  of  the 
countries;  it  is  destroyed."     No  people  la 
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altached  to  iu  soil :  none  regard  it  as  their 
cQOuirj  and  adopt  its  name  :  "  And  the  Am- 
monites are  not  remeEabered  among  the  na- 
tions." 

"Rabbah"   (Rabbah  Ammon,    the  chief 
city  of  Ammon)  "  shall  be  a  desolate  heap." 
Situated,  om  it  vns,  on  each  side  of  the  bor- 
ders of  a  plentiful  stream,  encircled   by  a 
fruitful  region,  strong  by  nature  and  forti- 
fied by  art,  nothing  could  have  justified  the 
Hispicxon,  or  warrnnted  the  conjerture  in  the 
■iad  of  an  uninspired  mortal,  that  the  royal 
city  of  Ammon,  whatever  disaxteni  might 
pocsibly  befal  it  in  the  fate  of  war  or  change 
of  masters,  would  ever  undergo  so  total  a 
tnnsmatation  as  to  become  a  die«oUte  heap. 
Bat  although,  in  addition  to  such  tokens  of 
its  continuance  as  a  city,  more  than  a  thou> 
and  years  had  given  uninterrupted  experi- 
ence  of  its  stabihty,  ere  the  prophets  of  Is- 
t»el  denounced  its  tate ;  yet  a  period  of  e(|ua] 
length  has  now  marked  it  out,  as  it  exists  to 
this  day,  a  desolate  heap,  a  perpetual  or  per- 
■BBCBt  desolation.     Its  ancient  name  is  still 
pnnrved  by  the  Arabs,  and  its  site  is  now 
"  eorered  with  the  ruins  of  private  buildings 
— ^nothing   of   them   rcraaining   except   the 
foundations    and   some   of    the   door-|>osts. 
The  buildings,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
are  aD  in  decay,"   (Burekkardl's  Travels  in 
Sffia.)  ao  that  they  may  be  said  literally  to 
form  a  desolate  heap.     The  public  edifices, 
which    once   strengthened   or   adorned    the 
rity,  after  a  long  resistance  to  decay,  are  now 
also  desolate ;  and  the  remains  of  the  most 
entire  among  them,  subjected  as  thev  are  to 
!  abuse  and  tpoliation  of  the  wild  Arabs, 
be  adapted   to  no  better   object  than 
"a  stable  for  camels."     Yet  these   broken 
iralls  and  ruined   palaces,  says   Mr.  Keith, 
wfaicb  attest  the  ancient  splendour  of  Am- 
Bon,   can    now  be   made   subgerrient,   by 
BMaua  of  a  single  act  of  reflection,  to  a  far 
nobler  purpose  than  the  most   msigniftcent 
(difices  on  earth  can  be,  when  they  are  con- 
templated as  monuments  on  wtiich  the  his- 
toric  and    pro})hetic    truth   of   scripture   is 
blended  in  one  bright  inscription. 

A.MtJRlTES,  the  descendants  of  Amori, 
or  Hipmorri,  or  Amorrhaus,  (Jen.  x.  ifi. 
the  fourth  son  of  CJanaan,  whose  first  pos- 
lessions  were  in  the  mountains  of  Judc-a, 
unongst  the  other  families  of  Canaan  :  but, 
growing  strong  above  their  fellows,  and  im- 
Mtient  of  confinement  within  the  narrnw 
Doundaries  of  their  native  district,  they  patm^cd 
tlie  .Jordan,  and  extended  their  conuuestx 
over  the  finest  pro\-ince»  of  Moab  and  Am- 
tnoo  ;  iieizing  and  maintaining  possession  of 
that  extensive  and  almost  insulated  portion 
of  conatrv  included  between  the  river.' .lur- 
4m,  Jablioic,  and  Amon.  'lliis  was  the 
Mngdom,  and  Hesbbon  the  capital,  of  the 
Ataoritcs,  under  Sihon  their  king,  when  the 
Ivaelites,  in  their  way  from  Egypt,  requested 
I  puaagc  throu^jh  their  country.  This  re- 
"JUcst,  however,  Sihon  refused ;  and  came 
but  against  them  with  all  hi*  force,  when  he 


was  slain,  his  people  extirpated,  and  his 
kingdom  taken  possession  of  by  the  Israelites. 
It  was  Kiibsequently  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  Num.  xiii.  29; 
xxi.  13,  25;  Joshua  v.  i;  xi.  3 ;  Judges 
xi.  19,  22. 

AMO.S,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets, 
who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  herdsman  in 
Tekoa,  a  small  town  about  four  leagues 
southward  of  Jeru!<alem.  He  was  sent  to 
the  people  of  Samaria,  to  bring  them  back 
to  (lou  by  repentance,  and  reformation 
of  manners.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  be  must  have  been  burn  within  the 
territories  of  Israel,  and  that  he  only  retired 
to  Tekoa  on  being  expelled  from  Bethel 
by  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  the  calves  at 
Bethel.  He  freouently  complnins  of  the 
nolence  offered  tiim  by  those  who  rndea- 
voured  to  impose  ailence  on  him.  He  boldly 
inveighs  against  the  crying  sins  of  the  Israel- 
ites, such  as  idolatry,  oppression,  wanton- 
ness, and  obstinacy.  Nor  does  he  spare  the 
sins  of  Judah,  such  as  their  carnal  security, 
sensuality,  and  injustice.  He  uttprn  frequent 
threatenings  against  them  birth,  and  predicts 
their  ruin.  It  is  observable  in  this  prophecy, 
that,  as  it  begins  with  denunciations  of  judg- 
ment and  destruction  against  the  ^^yrians, 
Philistines,  Tjrians,  and  other  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  so  it  concludcH  with  comfortable 
promises  of  the  restoration  of  the  tabernacle 
of  David,  and  the  establitihmcnt  of  the 
kingdom  of  f'hrist.  Amos  wa^  called  to 
the  prophetic  office  in  the  time  of  lizziah, 
king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Joa.sh,  king  of  Israel. 

JSomc  writers,  in  adverting  to  the 
condition  of  Amos,  have,  with  a  minute 
aflectation  of  criticism,  pretended  to  discover 
a  certain  rudeness  and  vulgarity  in  his  style  j 
and  even  .lerom  is  of  opinion  that  he  is  de- 
ficient in  magnificence  anil  Hultlimity.  He  ap- 
plies to  him  the  wordu  which  .St.  Paul  speaks 
of  himself,  that  he  was  rude  in  speech,  though 
not  in  knowledge ;  and  his  authority,  says 
fii.shop  lx)wth,  "  baa  influenced  many  com- 
mentators to  represent  him  as  entirety  rude, 
and  void  of  elegance ;  whereas  it  requirea 
but  little  attention  to  be  convinced  that  he 
in  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefe.st  of  the 
propheU  ; "  eijual  to  the  greatest  i«  loftineMS 
of  sentiment,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  any 
in  the  splendour  of  his  diction,  and  in 
the  elegance  of  his  composition.  Mr. 
Locke  has  observed,  that  bis  comparisons 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  lions,  and  other  ani- 
mals, because  he  li\'e(l  among,  and  was  con- 
versant with,  such  objects,  But,  indeed,  the 
finest  images  and  allusions,  which  aduru  the 
poetical  parts  of  ncripture,  in  general  are 
drawn  from  scenes  of  nature,  and  from  the 
grand  objects  that  range  in  lier  walks  ;  and 
true  genius  ever  delights  in  4'onHidcring  these 
OH  the  real  Kource.n  of  beauty  and  luagniJi- 
cence.  The  whole  book  of  Amos  isauimaled 
with  a  fine  and  raa.scubne  duquencc. 
AMULliT,  a  charm  or  supposed  preset- 
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vative  asQinst  diseases,  witchcraft,  or  any 
other  mischief.  They  were  very  frequent 
amoaj^Rt  the  .Jews,  the  Greeks,  aiid  tlie 
Romans,  and  were  inude  of  stone,  metal, 
animal  substances,  or,  in  short,  any 
thing  which  a  weak  imagination  sug- 
gested. The  Jews  were  very  superstitioua 
in  the  use  of  amulets,  but  the  Alishna  forbids 
them,  unless  received  from  some  person 
of  whose  cures,  at  least,  three  instances 
could  be  produced.  The  phylacteries  worn 
by  the  Pharisees  and  utliers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  were  a  sort  of  amulets. 

Amulets  amongst  the  (ireeks  were  called, 
i^i;\aicnjpia,  irtpiirra,  dirortAfcTjuaTa,  Trfpidfifiara, 
PgiiSta,  and  ffmJAirm.  The  Latins  called  them 
mnnlrtn,  appensa,  pentaculii,  i^c.  llemains 
of  this  superstition  continue  among  igno- 
rant people  even  in  this  country,  which 
ought  to  be  strongly  discountenanced  eis 
weak  or  wicked.  The  word  amulet  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  amula,  a  firoall  vessel 
with  lustral  water  in  it,  anciently  carried  in 
the  pocket  for  ike  sake  of  puriticatioa  and 
expiation. 

AMYKALDISM,  a  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace, 
as  e.Yplaincd  and  asserted  bv  Amyraldus, 
or  Aloses  Amyraut,  and  nis  folloMcrs. 
among  the  reformed  in  France,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  doctrine  principally  consisted  of  the 
following  particulars,  viz.,  that  tJod  desires 
the  happiness  of  all  men,  from  which  none 
are  excluded  by  a  divine  decree  ;  that  none  can 
obtain  salvation  without  faith  in  Christ ;  that 
God  refuses  to  none  the  power  of  beUcving, 
though  he  doe.s  not  grant  to  all  his  assist- 
ance, that  they  may  improve  this  power  to 
saving  purixjscs ;  imd  that  many  perish 
through  their  own  fault.  Those  who  cm- 
braced  this  doctrine  were  called  Univcrsalists, 
although,  it  is  evident,  that  they  rendered 
grace  universal  in  words,  but  partial  in  reality, 
and  are  chargeable  with  greater  inconsist- 
encies than  the  supralapsnrians.  Amyraldua 
is  said  to  have  formed  his  Hystem  with  a 
view  of  jiroducing  a  reconciliation  betxveen 
the  Lutherans  and  l.'alvinists.  lliis  theory 
■was  supported  in  England  by  Baxter.     See 

BAXTEHlANI9.\f. 

ANABAl'TIST.S,  a  name  givea  to  those 
Christians  who  maintain  that  baptism  ought 
always  to  be  performed  by  immersion ; 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  administered  to 
children  l>efore  the  age  of  diiicrction ;  and 
that  at  this  age  it  ought  to  be  re-admin- 
istered to  those  who  have  been  baptized 
in  tlieir  infancy.  They  aflirm  that  the 
administration  of  lhi«  sacrament  is  neither 
valid  nor  useful,  if  it  be  done  by  sprinkling 
only,  and  not  by  immersion  ;  or  if  the  per- 
sons who  receive  it  be  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  the  reasons  of  theu'  belief.  The  Ana- 
baptists  of  tJerinany  brought  the  name  into 
great  odium  by  their  turbulent  conduct; 
but  by  the  people  of  this  persuasion  gener- 
mUy,  tbo  conduct  of  these  fanatics  was 
al) 


at  all  times  condemned.  In  Hugland  they 
form  a  most  respectable,  though  nut  a  very 
numerous  body. 

The  word  Anabaptist  is  compounded  of 
ir6y  new,  and  fiamriit,  a  baptist;  and  has 
been  indiscriminately  B])plied  to  people  of 
very  different  principles.  Manv  of  them 
object  to  the  name,  because  the  baptism  of 
infants  by  sprinkling  is,  in  the:r  opinion, 
no  baptism ;  and  others  hold  nothing  in 
common  excepting  some  one  or  other  of 
the  above-mentioned  opinions  concerning 
baptism. — See  Baptism. 

ANAGOGICAL.  'ITxis  is  one  of  the  four 
senses  in  which  scripture  may  be  interpreted, 
viz.,  the  literal,  allegorical,  anagogical,  and 
tropological.  'V]\e  anagogical  sense  is  given 
when  the  te.xt  is  explained  with  a  regard  to  the 
end  which  Christians  should  have  in  vitw, 
that  is,  eternal  life :  for  example,  the  rest  of 
the  sabbath,  in  the  anagogical  sense,  corre- 
sponds to  the  repose  of  everlasting  blessed- 
ness. 

ANAK,  ANA  KIM,  famous  giant)*  in  Pa- 
lestine. Anak,  father  of  the  Anakim,  was  son 
of  Arba,  wiio  gave  his  name  to  Kirjaih-Arba, 
or  Hebron.  Anak  had  three  sons,  Shcshai, 
AJiiman,  and  'l':dinai,  M'hosc  descendants 
were  terrible  for  their  fierceness  and  stature. 
The  Hebrew  spies  reported  tliatin  comparison 
of  those  monstrous  men,  they  themselves 
were  but  grasshoppers,  t-ome  nave  thought 
that  the  name  Phvnician,  given  to  the  Ca- 
niuiuiles,  and  particularly  to  the  Sidouians, 
was  originally  from  Bene- Anak,  sons  of 
Anak.  Caleb,  a-^sisted  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
took  Kirjalh-Arba,  and  destroyed  the  Anak- 
im, A.  M.  2559.    Josh.  XV.  U  ;  Judg.  i.  2<». 

ANALOGY  OF  FAITH.  This  has  been 
often  and  largely  descanted  upon  as  an  im- 
portant rule  for  interpreting  scripture,  found- 
ed, as  it  is  said,  upon  Rum.  xii.  G,  "  Let  lis 
prophesy  acconlLng  to  the  proportion  "  ((ma- 
logi/)  "  of  faith." 

i'he  principle  of  this  rule  has  been  thus 
stated  :  It  is  evident  the  Almighty  doth  not 
act  without  a  design  in  the  system  of  Christi- 
anity, any  more  than  in  the  works  of  nature. 
Now  this  design  must  be  uniform  ;  for  as  in 
the  system  of  the  universe  every  part  is  pru- 
portioned  to  the  whole,  and  made  subaer\nent 
to  it, — so,  in  the  system  of  the  gospel,  all 
the  various  truths,  doctrines,  declarations, 
precepts,  and  promises  must  correspond 
with,  and  tend  to,  the  end  designed.  For 
instance,  supposing  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  sinners  by  free  grace  be  the 
grand  design, — then,  whatever  doctrine,  as- 
sertion, or  hypothesis  agrees  not  with  this,  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  false.  The  eft'ect  how- 
ever of  thi.s  view  of  the  case  appears  to  be 
often  delusive.  I  f  nothing  more  be  meant  than 
that  what  is  obscure  in  a  revelation  should 
be  interpretfd  by  that  which  is  plain,  the 
same  rule  applies  to  all  sober  interpretations 
of  any  book  whatever;  but  if  we  call  our 
opinions,  perhaps  hastily  taken  up,  or  ad- 
mitted on  some  authority  without  cxamina- 
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J  br  the  light  of  grripturc.  "the  annloKy 

f  &itli."  ytt  «<hall  jrrcatly  err.     On  this  sub- 

»ct  l>r.  C^onubell  rt-marks  : — 

**  In  v*ia  do  vrt  search  the  scriptures  for 

trstmtony  cunceming  (Jliriat,  if,  inde- 

Btly  of  these  scriptures,  wc  have  rc- 

a  tMtiiDoiiv  from  another  qviarter, 

dAtmnined  to  admit  nothing  as  the 

ly      '  "ire  which  will  not  per- 

[ JR^y  4nlB'  that  fiirmcrly  received. 

'  That  w*»  i<>-  >>i  V  swiirce  of  the  hlindness  of 

At  Jem   in    our    Saviour's    tinu'.      'I'hey 

^^■^mI  tbe  Bcriptures  as  much  as  we  do ; 

^^^^BD  Uw  dispositiun  they  were  in,  they 

^^HMlxMvar  have  discovered  what  that  sacred 

^Fvii^M  tcftifica  of  I'hriMt.     \Miy  i  bccauHe 

^^  ihcir  great   ni1?   of   interpretation   wax   Ihe 

amiogf  c/  '  .  or,  in  other  word^,  the 

intrai  *»f  "  -can  !<cribef!,  the  doctrine 

Aw  '  ind  in  the  profound  venera- 

INB  '  '  iiey  had  been  educated.    This 

■  tkai  vrii  }>y  which  the  understandings  of 

Am  people  were  darkened,  even  in  reading 

te  unr,  and  of  which  the  apostle  oliserved, 

ttat  it  renttined  unreinuved  in  his  day,  and 

«|  wlilck  wr  ourselves  have  occasion  to  ob- 

«r«v,  that  it  remains  unremovcd  in  ours. 

Aal  b  it  not  precisely  in  the  «ame  way  that 

Avplnaae  U  usetl  by  every  sect  of  Christians, 

Itr  ike  parbcTilar  system  or  di^e«it  of  tenets 

iar  «Uch  ihev  themselves  have  the  greatest 

■  I   Tne  Latin  church,  and  even  the 

,  are  exulicit  in  their  declarations  on 

fie.     with  each,  Ihe  onahijy  of  the 

'la  thm  own  system  alone.     And  that 

;  najtiea  of  Protestanta,  though  more 

maiiul  tn  their  manner  of  speaking,  aim  at 

tkr  MOW  tiling,  b  andeniable  ;  the  same,  I 

■MB.  nmiilered  relatively  to  the  speakers ; 

l«,  ■twolnTrlr  considered,  every  party  means 

•  dirfvtit  tlung.     '  But,'  ftay  some,  '  is  not 

ikm  taatie   of  inleqiretation  warranted   by 

MMoUeal  authority  i   Does  not  Paul,  Kom. 

IB.  A,  in  apeaking  of  the  exercise  of  the  spi- 

aemi  RiAs.  enjoin  the  prupheUs  to  projihesy 

^rk  «w  iraAvylau'  tUx  vinat,  nccfirding  to  the 

ft  \mm  Ham  ^  jaitk,  as  our  translators  render 

a,  bat  aa  aufne  critics  expluin  it,  aerordiiig  to 

m  Mafnjy  qf  the  faith  !"  Tliough  this  expo. 

■ban  ka>  '  ^"  itted  into  some  versions, 

wA  lidaii'  [imond  and  other  com- 

iMMMan.   ••'■'■   •••-/  be  called  htrral,  it  is 

1  BcitlMr  to  (he  onhnar)-  meaning  of  the 

Borlo  tbe  t«nnr  of  (he  context.    The 

hrmX^ta  «triclly   denotes   proportion, 

r,  rate,  but  by  no  means  that  complex 

ronveycd  in  the  aforesaid  phrase  by 

4e  term  umoloyy,  which  has  been  well  ob- 

•«T>d  by  WbiU>y  lo  be  particularly  unsuita- 

tieia  tkia  plaee.  where  ihe  apostle  treats  of 

i  ration,  not  of  those 

^  ti  tJiiis  spoken  by 

iiMiiifcstly  leads  us  to 

■rittux,  verse  C.  as  tMpii- 

tlO  ^  ,-"  i"— s,  verse  3.     And  forlbe 

'  oodrrktanding  of  this  phrase,  Ike  men- 

^  /mtk,  it  may  be  |)ropcr  to  obsen-e, 

l^t  a  atrong  ronrtctivn  of  any  tenet, 
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from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  is  in  scriptorM 
sometimes  termed  foilh.  Thus  in  the  sama 
epistle,  Rom.  xiv.  Tl,  the  ajKwtle  say.s,  '  Hast 
thou  faith  ?  have  it  to  thyself  before  tJod.' 
Tlie  scope  of  hi*  reasoning  shows  that  nothing 
is  there  meant  by  faith,  but  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  in  regard  to  the  article  of  which  he 
had  been  treating,  namely,  the  equality  of 
days  and  meats,  in  point  of  sanctity,  under 
the  gospel  dispensation.  The  same  is  evi- 
dently the  meaning  of  the  word,  verse  23, 
'  \Miatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin  ;'  where, 
without  regard  to  the  norality  of  an  action 
abstnictly  considered,  that  is  concluded  to 
be  sin  which  is  done  by  one  who  doubts  of 
its  lawfulness.  2.  \»  to  s]iiritual  gifts,  pro- 
phecy and  inspiration  in  partioilar,  ihey  ap- 
pear to  have  been  accompanied  with  such  a 
faith  or  conviction  that  tney  came  from  the 
Spirit,  as  left  no  room  for  hesitation.  And 
indeed  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  something 
of  this  kind  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ena- 
ble the  inspired  ])crson  to  distinguish  what 
proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  (Jod,  from  what 
was  the  creature  of  his  own  imaiifination. 
The  prophets  of  (iod  were  not  acted  upon 
like  machines  in  dehvering  their  predictions, 
as  the  diviners  were  supjiosed  to  be  among 
the  heathen,  but  had  then,  as  at  other  times, 
the  free  use  of  their  faculties,  both  of  body 
and  mind."  This  caution  is  therefore  witn 
great  propriety  given  them  by  the  apostle,  to 
induce  them  to  be  attentive  in  prophesying, 
not  to  exceed  the  precise  measure  allowed 
them,  (for  different  mcasiires  of  the  same 
gift  were  committed  to  different  persona,) 
and  not  to  mingle  aught  of  their  own  with 
the  things  of  <  Jod's  Spirit.  L#et  him  prophesy 
according  to  the  proportion  in  which  he  has 
received  this  gift,  which  is  in  proportion  to 
his  faith.  Tbotigh  a  sense  somewhat  differ- 
ent has  been  given  to  the  words  by  some 
ancient  Greek  expositors,  none  of  them 
seems  to  have  formed  a  conception  of  that 
sense,  which,  aB  was  observed  above,  haa 
been  given  by  some  moderns,  lliis  has, 
nevertheless,  a  sound  and  sober  principle 
included  in  it,  although  capable  of  great 
abuse.  I'ndoubtedly  there  is  a  class  of 
great  and  leading  truths  in  the  scriptures  so 
clearly  revealed  as  to  afford  principles  of 
interpret.iUon  in  doubtful  passages,  and 
these  arc  so  obviou.s  that  persons  of  sound 
minds  and  hearts  will  not  need  those  formal 
rules  for  the  a[)plication  of  the  analogy  of 
faith  to  interpretation,  which  have  been 
drawn  up  by  several  WTiters,  and  which  when 
not  misleading,  are  generally  superfluous. 

ANANI.\S  wa-s  the  son  of  Nebedaeua, 
High  Priest  of  the  Jews,  .\crording  lo 
•losephus,  he  succeeded  .Joseph,  the  son  of 
Camith,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the 
t'hri.stian  era  ;  and  was  himself  succeeded  by 
Ishmacl,  the  son  of  Tnba-us,  in  the  vear  63. 
tjuadratus,  governor  of  Syria,  commg  into 
ilndiTa,  on  the  rumours  which  prevailed 
among  the  Samaritans  and  Jews,  sent  the 
High  Priest  .\uanias  to  Rome,  to  vindicate 
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his  condud  to  the  emj)eror.  The  High 
Priest  justified  himself,  w-aa  acquitted,  and 
returned.  St.  Paul  beiiiin  apprehended  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  tribune  of  the  Roman 
iroo])!i  that  guarded  the  temple,  declared 
ta  hira  that  he  was  a  citizen  i>f  Kome.  Thia 
obliged  the  officer  to  treat  him  with  some 
regard.  As  he  was  ignorant  of  what  the 
Jews  accused  him,  the  next  day  he  convened 
the  prie»t>(,  and  placed  J>t.  Paid  in  the  midst 
of  tnem,  that  he  might  justify  himself.  St. 
Paul  began  as  foIlowB  :  "'  Men  and  brethren, 
I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before 
God  until  this  day."  He  had  scarcel) 
spoken  this,  when  the  Hij{h  Priest,  Anania.H, 
commanded  tliose  who  were  near  him  to 
mnite  him  on  the  face.  The  apostle  immedi- 
ately rephed,  "  (iod  .shidl  jiitlge  thee,  thou 
whited  wall ;  for,  sitteat  thou  to  Judge  me 
after  the  law,  and  conimandest  n:e  to  be 
smitten  contrary  to  the  law  i "  'J*hey  that 
stood  by  said,  "  Revilest  thou  God's  fligh 
Priest  ?"  And  Paul  answered,  "  I  wist  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  High  Priest ;  for 
it  is  written,  I'hou  shall  not  speak  evil  of 
the  ruler  of  thy  people,"  Acts  xxii.  23,  24; 
xxiii.  1 — 5;  by  which  words  many  suppose 
that  the  apostle  spake  in  bitter  irony  ;  or  at 
least  that  he  considered  Ananias  as  an 
usurper  of  the  office  of  the  priesthood. 

Alter  this,  the  assembly  being  diviiled  in 
opinion,  .St.  Panl  was  sent  by  the  tribune  to 
Cfafsarca,  that  Fehx,  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, might  take  cognizance  of  the  aHkir. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  apostle  liad 
arrived  at  Cwsarea,  Ananias  the  High  Priest, 
and  other  .lews,  went  tluther  to  accuse  him  ; 
but  the  affair  was  adjourned,  and  St.  Paul 
continued  two  years  in  prison  in  that  city. 
Acts  xxiv. 

The  apostle's  prediction  that  God  would 
smite  Ananias,  was  thus  accomplished: 
Albinus,  governor  of  .ludica,  being  come 
into  that  country,  Ananias  found  means  to 
gain  him  by  present«  ;  and  Ananias,  by 
reason  of  this  patronage,  was  considered  as 
the  first  man  of  his  nation.  However,  there 
were  in  his  party  some  violent  persons,  who 
plundered  the  country,  and  seized  the  tithes 
of  the  priests ;  and  this  they  did  with  uu- 
punity,  on  account  of  the  great  credit  of 
Ananias.  At  the  same  time,  several  com- 
panies of  assassins  infested  Judica,  and  com- 
mitted |p-eat  ravages.  \Mien  any  of  their 
com[mnions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ors of  the  province,  and  were  about  to  be 
executed,  they  fniled  not  to  seize  some  do- 
mestic or  relation  of  the  High  Priest  Ananias, 
that  he  might  ])rocure  the  liberty  of  their 
associates,  in  e.xchange  for  those  whom  they 
detained.  Having  taken  Hleazer,  one  o( 
Ananias's  sons,  they  did  not  release  him  till 
ten  of  their  companions  were  liberated.  By 
this  means  their  number  considerably  in- 
creased, and  the  countr)'  was  exposed  to 
theu-  ravages.  At  length,  lUeazer,  the  son 
of  Ananias,  heading  a  party  of  mutineers, 
dzed  the  temple,  and  forbade  any  sacrifices 
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for  the  emperor.  Being  joined  by  the  assas- 
sins, he  pulled  dowu  the  house  of  his  father 
Ananias,  with  his  brother,  lijd  himself  in  the 
aqueducts  belonging  to  the  royal  palace,  but 
was  soon  discovered,  and  both  of  them  were 
killed.  Thus  Ciod  smote  this  whited  wall,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Jewish  wars. 

2.  A.NAMAs,  one  of  the  first  Christians  of 
Jerusalem,  who  being  converted,  with  hit 
wife  Sapphira,  sold  his  estate ;  iaa  did  the 
other  I'hristians  at  Jerusalem,  under  a  tem- 
porary regidation  that  they  were  to  have  all 
things  in  common  ;)  but  privately  reserved  a 
port  of  the  purchase-money  to  himself.  Hav- 
ing brought  the  remainder  to  St.  Peter,  a« 
the  whole  price  of  the  inheritance  sold,  the 
apostle,  to  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  re- 
^•ealed  this  falsehood,  rebukeel  lum  severely, 
as  having  lied  not  unto  men  but  unto  God, 
Acts  V.  At  that  instant,  Ananias,  being  struck 
dead,  fcU  down  at  the  apostle's  feet ;  and  in  the 
course  of  three  hours  after,  his  wife  suflered 
a  similar  punishment.  This  happened,  A.D. 
3."),  or  34.  It  is  evident,  that  in  this  and 
similar  events,  the  speclalors  and  civ-il  ma^s- 
tratt'8  must  have  been  convinced  that  some 
extraordinary  jiower  was  e.xerted ;  for  if 
Peter  hud  himself  slain  .Xnanias,  he  would 
have  been  amenable  to  the  laws  as  a  mur- 
derer. But,  if  by  forewarning  him  that  he 
should  immediately  die,  and  the  prediction 
came  to  ])as9,  it  is  evident  that  the  power 
which  attended  this  word  of  Peter  was  not 
from  Peter,  but  from  God.  This  was  made 
the  more  certain  by  the  death  of  two  jier- 
80QS,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  which  could  not  l»e  at- 
tributed to  accident. 

3.  Ananias,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  at  Damas- 
cus, whom  the  Lord  directed  to  visit  Paul,  then 
lately  converted.  Ananias  answered,  "  Lord. 
J  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man,  how  much 
evil  he  bath  done  to  thy  saints  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  how  he  hatli  authority  from  the  chief 
priests  to  bind  all  that  call  u])on  thy  name," 
But  the  Ixjrd  said  unto  him,  "  Go  thy  way, 
for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me."  Ananias, 
therefore,  went  to  liie  house  in  which  God 
had  revealed  unto  him  that  Paul  was,  and 
putting  his  bauds  on  him,  said,  "  firother 
Saul,  ihe  Lord  Jeaus  who  appeared  unto  thee 
in  the  way,  hath  sent  me  that  thou  mightest 
receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Ho^ 
GhoHt,"  Acts  ix.  10 — 12,  &c.  \Vc  are  no 
informed  of  any  other  circumstance  of  ths 
life  of  Ananias. 

ANATllEiMA,  from  iforifrii",  signifiei^H 
Bomethiug  set  aoart,  seimrated,  or  devotedd^| 
Mic.  iv.  13,  or  ihe  forviula  by  which  this  i«^* 
etfected.  To  anathematize  is  generally  un- 
der.><tood  to  denote  the  cutting  otf  or  scparat* 
ing  any  one  from  the  communion  of 
faithful,  the  number  of  the  bving,  or 
privileges  of  society;  or  the  devoting  of 
animal,  city,  or  other  thing,  to  destructi 
See  AccrasBO. 

ANATHEMA  MARANATHA.  "  If 
man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
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ht  AutWrnt  Maranatha,"  1  Cor.  xn.  92. 
Whjr  ih««*  two  words,  one  Greek  and  the 
Hinriac,  were  not  translated,  is  not  ol)vj- 
Thejr  lire  the  words  ^vith  which  the 
b^gaa  their  greater  excommunication, 
wfuraiiy  tbej  not  only  excluded  sinners  from 
iUtr  moaetj,  but  debrered  them  up  to  the 
dMas  ekrrrm,  or  Anathema,  that  is,  to 
■mimrf  in  this  life,  and  perdition  in  the  life 
to  emme.  "  Let  him  be  anathema"  is,  "  Let 
hialwarraned."  Maranatha  signifies,  "I'he 
Lord  Cometh,"  or,  "will  come;"  that  is, 
ts  take  Tmgeance. — See  Acccbsed. 

ANDRKW,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
X  msirt  tit  Bethsaida,  and  the  brother  of 
Pctrr.  He  vas  at  first  a  disciple  of  .lohn 
tke  Baptist,  whom  he  left  to  follow  our  Sa- 
ivmr,  after  the  testimony  of  John,  "  Behold 
iIm  taunb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin 

rfth -'  '  "  John  i.  20,  and  was  the  first 

A*.  ved  by  our  Saviour.      Andrew 

ikcii  ...i.  .i_-cd  his  brother  Simon,  and  they 
Vist  with  him  to  the  marriage  in  Cana, 
IbK  afterwards  returned  to  their  ordinary 
'ion,  not  expecting,  perhaps,  to  be 
employed  in  his  service.  How. 
ne  months  after,  Jesus  meeting  them, 
•Me  fiabing  together,  called  them  to  a  regu- 
kr  atteadance  upon  him,  and  promised  to 
■ake  them  fi«hers  of  men.  Matt.  iv.  19. 

Alker  our  Saviour's  ascension,  tradition 
MIH»  that  Andrew  was  appointed  to  preach 
it  SefCbim  and  the  neighoonring  countries. 
to  Eusebius,  after  this  apostle  had 
>  go«i)el  in  «everal  places,  he  came 
-,  in  .\cnaia.  where,  endeavouring  to 
the  ])ro-consul  ^-Kgeas,  he  was  by 
ircmor*t  order*  first  scourifed,  and  then 
The  time  of  his  sufTering  martyr- 
ie  not  known  ;  but  all  the  ancient  and 
martyrologies  of  the  Greeks  and 
agr««  m  celebrating  his  festival  on 
tbe  JfXb  of  November.  Hi«  body  was  em- 
halwd,  aod  decentlv  interred  at  Patr^c,  by 
Il»l1lllin».  a  lady  ot  great  quality  and  es- 
Me.  It  was  aftemrards  removed  to  Con- 
natiaaple.  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
fcariad  it  •»  <><<'  <"-i^^x.  church  which  he  had 
baill  to  ir  of  the  apostles.     It  is 

■a(  kovo  it  rea-ion  painters  repre- 

tmtL  Sc  Andrew's  cross  like  an  X.  Peter 
Chsyaoloxaa  say*  that  he  was  cntciiied  upon 
X  tree  :  moA  the  spunou.o  Hippolvtus  assures 
■•  that  It  Wat  an  olive  tree.  Nevertheless, 
At  tmbtioa  which  describes  him  to  have 
Imb  oailed  to  a  rroes  is  very  ancient. 

ASIOEL,  a  spiritual,  intelligent  substance, 
tke  fcret  in  rank  and  dignity  among  created 
%.  The  word  angel,  kyyi^t,  is  not  pro- 
a  ilcnoin [nation  of  nature  but  of  omce ; 
much  aa  nunciws,  messenger,  a 
esqiloveil  to  carry  one's  orders,  or 
bit  wiU.  Thus  it  is  St.  Paul  repre- 
fdt,  Heb.  i.  U,  where  he  calls  tttem 
"mUatina^  spirits ; "  and  yet  custom  has 
prtiailtd  an  much,  that  angel  is  now  com- 
ttken  for  the  denomination  of  a  par- 
onier  of  spiritual  beings,  of  great 
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understanding  and  power,  superior  to  the 
souls  or  spirits  of  men.  Some  of  these  are 
spoken  of  in  scripture  in  such  a  manner  aa 
plainly  to  signify  that  they  are  real  Iieings, 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  of  high  power,  perfec- 
tion, dignity,  and  happiness.  Others  of  them 
are  distinguished  us  not  having  kept  their 
first  station,  Jude  li.  These  are  represented 
as  evil  spirits,  enemies  of  (iod,  and  intent  on 
mischief.  The  devil  as  the  head  of  them, 
and  they  as  his  angels,  are  represented  as 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  or 
spiritual  wickednes.scs,  or  wicked  spirits, 
ri,  iwcu/iiirixi  T^t  «rai^pla;  in  roit  iirnpaviois ,  Ivph. 
vi.  12;  which  may  not  be  unlitly  rendered, 
"  the  spiritual  managers  of  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

1  he  existence  of  angels  is  siipjmsed  in  all 
religions,  though  it  is  incapable  of  being 
proved  a  prion.  Indeed,  the  ancient  Sad- 
ducecs  are  rc]iresented  as  denying  all  spirits ; 
and  yet  the  Samaritans  and  t'araites,  who 
are  reputed  Sadducecs,  openly  allowed  them: 
witness  Abu.said,  the  author  of  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  Aaron,  a 
Caraite  Jew,  in  iiis  comment  on  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  both  e.vtant  in  manuscript  in  the 
king  of  France's  library.  In  the  Alcoran  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  angels.  Tlie  Mus- 
sulmen  believe  them  of  different  orders  or 
degrees,  and  to  he  destined  for  different  em- 
ployments both  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
rhey  attribute  exceedingly  great  power  to  the 
angel  Gabriel,  as  that  he  is  able  to  descend 
in  the  8])ace  of  an  hour  from  heaven  to  earth ; 
to  overturn  a  mountain  with  a  single  feather 
of  his  wing,  &c.  The  angel  Asrael,  they 
suppose,  is  appointed  to  take  the  souls  of 
such  as  die ;  and  another  angel,  named 
Esraphil,  they  tell  us,  stands  witn  a  trumpet 
ready  in  his  mouth  to  proclaim  the  day  of 
judgment. 

The  heathen  philosophers  and  poets  were 
also  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  intelligent 
beings,  superior  to  man  ;  as  is  shown  by 
St.  Cyprian  in  his  treatise  of  the  vanity  of 
idols  J  from  the  testimonies  of  Plato,  Socra- 
tes, Trismegistus,  &c.  They  were  acknow- 
ledged under  different  appellations ;  the 
Greeks  calling  them  daemons,  and  the  Ro- 
mans genii,  or  lares.  Epicurus  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  among  the  old 
philosophers  who  absolutely  rejected  them. 

Authors  are  not  so  unanimous  about  the 
nature,  as  about  the  existence,  of  angels. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  believed  they  had  bo- 
dies ;  which  was  also  the  opinion  of  Origen, 
Cspsariu."!,  Tertullian,  and  several  others. 
Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nicene, 
St.  Cyril,  St.  Chrysostom,  &c.,  held  them  to 
be  mere  spirits.  It  has  been  the  more  cur- 
rent opinion,  especially  in  later  times,  that 
they  are  substances  entirely  spiritual,  who 
can,  at  any  time,  assume  bodies,  and  appear 
in  human  or  other  shapes.  Fcclesiastical 
writers  make  an  hierarchy  of  nine  orders  of 
angels.  Others  have  distributed  angels  into 
nine  orders,  according  to  tbe  names  by  which 
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they  are  called  in  scripture,  and  reduced 
these  order*  into  tlirec  liierarclueB ;  to  the 
first  of  which  belong  gera])liiiTi,  cherubim, 
and  thrones  ;  to  the  second,  dominions,  vir- 
tues, and  powers ;  and  to  the  third,  principali- 
ties, archiiu^cls,and  angels.  The  Jews  reckon 
four  orders  or  companies  of  angels,  each 
headed  by  an  archangel ;  the  first  order  being 
that  of  Michael  j  the  second,  of  (labnel ; 
the  third,  of  Uriel;  and  the  fnurlti,  of 
Raphael,  Following  the  scripture  account, 
we  shall  find  mention  made  of  dtflerent  or- 
ders of  the^e  superior  beings ;  ftir  such  a 
diirtinction  of  order  seems  intimated  in  the 
namee  given  to  different  cla.ssc.i.  Thus  we 
have  thrones,  duminions,  principalities,  or 
princedoms,  potcrrx,  uuthoritits,  licimj  onex, 
chervbim  and  seraphim.  That  Home  of  these 
titles  may  indicate  the  same  claws  of  angels 
ia  probable;  but  that  they  all  should  l)e  but 
different  appellations  of  one  common  and 
equal  onler  is  improbable.  We  leam  abso 
from  gcrijiture,  that  they  dwell  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God  ;  that  they  "  e.xccl 
in  strength  ; "  that  they  are  immortal ;  and 
that  they  arc  the  agents  through  which  <  Jod 
very  often  accomplishes  his  special  piirjioses 
of  judgment  and  mercy.  Nothing  is  more 
frequent  in  scripture  than  the  missions  and 
apiu-arances  of  good  and  bad  angels,  whom 
God  employed  to  declare  Ids  will ;  to  cor- 
rect, teach,  reprove,  and  comfort.  Ctod  gave 
the  law  to  IMofies,  and  appeared  to  the  old 
patriarchs,  bv  the  mediatidn  of  angels,  who 
represented  him,  and  «]nike  in  his  name. 
Acts  vii.  30,  35;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb.  xtii.  2. 

Though  the  Jews,  in  general,  believed  the 
existence  of  angels,  there  was  a  sect  among 
them,  namely,  the  Sadducees,  who  denied 
the  existence  of  all  spirits  whatever,  (iod 
only  exce|)led.  Acts  x.xiii.  8.  Before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  Hebrew's  seem  not 
to  have  known  the  names  of  any  angel. 
The  Talinudists  say  they  brought  the  names 
ofangels  from  Babylon.  Fobit.who  is  thought 
to  have  resided  in  Nineveh  some  time  before 
the  captivity,  mentions  the  angel  Ha|)h:ii-1, 
Toh.  iii.  1/  ;  xi.  2.  7  ;  and  Daniel,  who  lived 
at  Babylon  some  time  after  Tobit,  ban  taught 
iis  the  names  of  Michael  and  Gabriel,  Dan. 
viii.  Iti;  ix.  21  ;  x.  21.  In  the  New  Tcsta- 
inent,  we  find  only  the  two  latter  mentioned 
by  name. 

There  are  various  opiniona  aa  to  the  time 
when  the  angels  were  created.  Some  think 
this  took  jilace  when  our  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  made.  For  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  just  foundation  in  the  Mo- 
Haic  account.  Others  think  that  angels  existed 
long  before  the  formation  of  our  solar  system ; 
and  scripture  seems  to  favour  this  opinion,  Job 
x.xxviii.  4,  7,  where  (iod  says,  "  Where  wast 
thou  when  1  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  r — and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy."  Though  it  he  a  universal  opinion 
that  angels  are  of  a  s]ii  ritual  and  incorporeal 
nature,  yet  some  of  the  fathers,  misled  by  a 
passage  in  Gen.  vi  2,  where  it  is  said, 
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"  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men 
that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose,"  unagined 
them  to  be  corporeal,  and  capable  of  ^cusual 
]ilfa,surcs.  But,  without  noticing  all  the  wild 
reveries  which  have  been  projuigated  by 
bold  or  ignorant  persons,  let  it  sutlice  to 
observe,  that  by  "the  sons  of  God"  wc  are 
evidently  to  understand  the  descendants  of 
Sefh,  who,  for  the  great  piety  wherein  they 
continued  for  some  time,  were  so  called; 
and  that  *'  the  daughters  of  m.en"  were  th& 
progeny  of  wicked  Cain. 

\i  to  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  or  guardijyf 
angels,  presiding  over  the  afliiirs  of  empires, 
nations,  pro\'inccs,  and  particular  pertons. 
though  received  by  the  later  Jews,  it  appears 
to  be  wholly  prigan  in  its  origin,  and  to  h.-ive 
no  countenance  in  the  scriptures.  The  pas- 
sages in  Daniel  brouglit  to  favour  this  notion 
are  capable  of  a  much  better  explanation ;  and 
when  our  Lord  declares  that  the  "  angcU" 
of  Ijttlf  children  "do  always  behold  the  face 
of  God,"  he  either  sjieaka  of  childrea  a* 
being  the  objects  of  the  general  ministry  of  ^H 
angels,  or,  stdl  more  probably,  by  ongeU  ha  ^M 
there  means  thedisenil)odied  spirits  of  child- 
ren ;  for  that  the  Jews  called  disemlwdied 
spirits  i>y  the  name  of  augels,  appears  from 
Acts  xii.  15. 

On  this  que.Htion  of  guardinn  angels.  Bi-  ^m 
shop    Horsley   observes:    "That   the    holf  ^| 
angels  are  often  employed  by  (iod  in   hi*  ^fl 
government  of  this  sublunary  world,  is  in- 
deed to  be  clearly  proved  by  holy  writ.   That 
they  have  power  over  the  matter  of  the  uni- 
verse,   unalogou.s  to  the    powers    over   it 
which  men  possess,  greater  in  extcut,  but 
stiU    limited,    is    a    thing    which    might 
reasonably     be   8up]>oscd,    if    it   were     not 
declared.     But  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
many  passages  of  holy  writ ;  from  which  it 
seems  also  evident  that  they  arc  occasionally, 
for  certain  sjieeilic  purposes,  commissioned 
to  exerci.se  those  iiowers  to  a  prescribed  ex- 
tent.    That  the  e^-il  angels  possessed  before 
their  fall  the  like  i)Owcrs,  which  ihcy 
still  occasionally  permitted  to   exercise  for 
the   punishment  of  wicked  nations,   seema 
also  evident.    That  they  have  a  jiower  over 
the  human  sensory,  which  they  are  oceat>ion> 
ally  permitted  to  exercise,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  may  indict  diseases,  suggest  evi_ 
thoughts,  and  be  the  instruments  of  lemptiu 
tions,  must  also  be  admitted.     But  all  this 
amounts  not  to  anything  of  a  dbtcretional 
authority  placed   in   the   hands   of   tutelar- 
angels,  or  to  an  authority  to  advise  the  Loi 
God   with  respect  to   Ine  measures  of  hial 
government.      Confidently  I   deny   that 
single   text   is  to   be   found   in   holy  i»Tit,' 
which,   rightly  understood,  gives  the  I 
countenance  to  the  abominable  doctrine 
such  a  participation  of  the  holy  angels  in  God's 
government  of  the  world.     In  what  manner 
then ,  it  may  be  asked ,  are  the  holy  angels  made  ^B 
at  all  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  liod'a.^H 
government  ?    This  question  is  answered  by  ^^ 
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■\r  t(i  Uic  Hebrews,  in  the 
1  clinpterj  ami  this  is  the 
ic  lii  iLr  whole  Uihle  in  which  we 
Miythin^;  «rx]ilicit  li|H)n  the  oHice  and 
■Mlopavnt  of  ftiigek  :  '  Xre  they  not  all,' 
mm  be,  '  niinist<rrm^  Bpiritii.  sent  forth  to 
Cor  ttMrm  that  snail  hf  lieirx  uf  sal- 
>?'  Iliey  are  all.  however  lii^h  in 
■ad  order,  nuthini;  mure  than  '  ininiM- 
j  i|Nnl«,'  or,  litcmll V,  '  sen-intj  spirits ; ' 
Mt  ia»nlw>  with  auihonty  of  their  otvn,  but 
'mmt  forth,'  occasionally  sent  forth,  to  do 
mth  KTricc  as  may  be  required  of  them, 
'far  than  tl»t  shall  be  heirt  of  salvation.'" 
TV*  exkct  number  of  angels  is  nowhere 
■ntiPBcd  in  !>cripture;  but  it  is  alwayo 
Wfmilt«»l  u  Tcry  (Treat.  Daniel,  \'ii.  10, 
ajr*  «l  the  Ancient  of  Davn,  "  A  tiery  stream 
from  before  him  ;  thousand  thousands 
unto  him,  and  ten  thousand 
ten  lhou<<and  stood  before  him." 
'  Chrut  aayv,  that  his  heavenly  Father 
have  ^veo  htm  more  than  twelve 
•  of  angels,  that  u,  more  than  sevcntr- 
ihoaittftd.  Matt.  xxvi.  53;  and  the 
declare*,  that  the  chariotii  of  God 
■ty  tbouomd,  even  thousands  of 
IrmL  17-  lliese  are  all  intended 
■I  to  cspveaa  any  exact  number,  but  indefi- 
lirif  •  Terr  Unre  one. 

Tmok^j  '-  were  created  alike 

fMd,  ]r«i  •  .  vurxe  6,  that  some 

•f  IMB  "  ■>■ 'I'i  iiMi  iiuii  iirst  estate,  hut  left 
ikdroVB  habitation,"  and  thc'^e  <rod  linth 
"imtd  in  everiaMtin^  chains  under  dark- 
■■^  UMO  ibe  JudkCment  of  the  ^feal  day." 
.'tf*ruLiti4Kt4  on  i!io  cause  and  occasion  of 
iini  I  and  trithnK-     IMilton  in 

tiibr  -iih)ect,  ax  on  otherti,  not 

Ma  <i(Vit(*,  but  n*  ti  poet.  All  we  know,  is, 
tim  thrj  nn-  not  in  their  firut  "  estate,"  or 
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■  •:  that  thittwa-stheirown 
theu  own  habitation;" 

1  ciinirw,  )et  with  liberty  to 
it  they  are  re«eiA'ed  to  the 
III. 

I  observea,  that  the  minister 

.-    «4,.>  officiuted  in  oH'ering 

the  mouth  of  the 

iry  ihein,  as  their 

f  n^er,  or  angel,  to  ad- 

■  vT    fur    them,    wa«  in 
jiUtiiack.iibbor,  that   Isi,   the 

mfr.  ::rek;  and  that  from  hence  the 

clarf  Buuulcrs  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
M*  m  the  RrrelatioD,  by  a  name  borrowed 
th«  vjrMgogite,  called  angels  of  those 


TUB  AXOEL  OF  THE  LfmD,  or  the 

XJMotmk,  a  title  given  to  i'hribt  in  his 
^    apficaruicea  to  the  patriarchs  and 
in  IM  OM  Teft;unenl. 
HhcB  lb*  Anoel  uf  the  Lord  found  Hagar 
■a  tb«  wiM«m*««,  "  dhe  called  the  name  of 
JcaoTAil    tbni    ttpilc?    to   brr.    Iljou    (iod 
Mart  me  "  >\  unto  Abra- 

kaa   ta    '. '  re.     Abraham 

UWd  an*   iUA   cycj,   und  tliree   men,   three 


persons  in  human  form,  "  Rtooil  by 
him."  One  of  the  three  is  called  .lehovah. 
And  .Ieuovah  said,  "  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  the  thing  that  I  do  ? "  Ajjpear- 
ances  of  the  same  personage  occur  to  Isaac 
Olid  to  Jacob  under  the  name  of  *'  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac."  After  one  of 
these  manifestations,  Jacob  says,  "  1  have 
seen  God  face  to  face ;"  and  at  another, 
"Surely  the  Ijord  (Jehovah)  ig  in  this 
place."  The  same  Jehovah  wb.s  made  >Tsi- 
ble  to  Moses,  and  gave  him  his  commission  ; 
and  God  said,  "  I  am  that  I  am  ;  thou  shalt 
say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent 
me  unto  you."  The  same  Jehovah  went 
before  the  Israelites  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
cloiii],  and  hy  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire ;  and 
by  Him  the  law  wan  given  amidtit  terrible 
disjtlays  of  jtower  and  majesty  from  Mount 
Sinai.  '"  I  am  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  thy 
God,  which  have  brought  tliee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  : 
Thou  sh;dt  have  no  other  gods  before  me," 
&c.  The  collation  of  a  few  jiassnges,  or  of 
the  different  ])art»  of  the  same  pa.ssages,  of 
scripture,  will  show  that  .lehoi-uh,  and  *'  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord."  when  used  in  thia  emi- 
nent sense,  are  the  same  ])er8on.  Jacob 
says  of  Bethel,  where  he  had  exclaimed, 
*'  Surely  Jehurah  is  in  this  place  ;"  "  The 
Angel  of  liod  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream, 
saying,  1  am  the  God  of  Uethel."  I'pon 
bin  death-bed  he  gives  the  names  of  God 
and  Angel  to  this  same  person:  "The  God 
which  fell  me  all  my  life  long  unto  thi«  day, 
the  Angtl  which  redeemed  me  from  all  enl, 
bless  the  lads."  So  in  Hosea  xii.  2,  .'i,  it  is 
said,  "  By  his  strength  he  ha<l  power  with 
Gorf;  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  Ant/el,  and 
prevailed."  "  Wc  found  him  in  Betiiel,  and 
there  he  spake  with  us,  even  the  fjorrf  God 
of  Hoits ;  the  XmtA  is  his  memorial."  Here 
the  same  jverson  has  the  names,  God,  Angel, 
and  Lord  God  of  Hoxl$,  '^'V\\e  Angel  of  the 
Lord  called  to  Abraham  a  second  time  from 
heaven,  and  said.  By  mgnelf  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord.  (Jehovah,)  that,  since  thou 
hast  done  this  thing,  in  Ijles.sing  will  I  bless 
thee."  The  Angel  if  ifw  Lord  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  flame  of  tire ;  but  this  same 
Angel  "  called  to  him  out  of  the  bush, 
ana  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  (lod  of  Isaac, 
and  the  (iod  of  Jacob;  and  Moses  hid 
his  face,  for  he  svas  afraid  to  look  upon 
God."  To  omit  many  other  passages,  St,  Ste- 
phen, in  alluding  to  this  part  of  the  liistory 
of  Moses,  in  his  Bj>eech  before  the  council, 
says,  "There  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Mount  Sinai,  ««  Angel  of  the 
J/ord  in  a  flame  of  fire,"  showing  that  that 
jdiniseology  was  in  use  among  the  Je»v8  in. 
uis  day,  and  that  this  Angel  and  Jehovah 
were  regarded  as  the  same  being;  for  he 
adds,  "  Moses  was  in  the  church  in  the  wil- 
derness with  the  Angel  which  sjiuke  unto 
hira  in  Mount  Sinai."  There  is  one  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness. 
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xrhith  so  fully  shows  that  they  distinguished 
this  Angel  of  Jehovah  from  all  c-reateJ 
angels,  as  to  dcsen'e  uarticular  attention. 
Ill  Exodus  sxiii.  20,  God  makeH  thin  (iromisc 
to  Mosex  and  the  Israelites:  "Ueliold,  I 
send  an  An(iel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in 
the  wiiy,  and  to  hring  thee  into  the  [ilace 
which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  liim, 
and  ohey  his  voice  ;  provoke  him  not ;  for 
he  will  not  jmrdon  your  transgressions,  for 
my  niiine  is  in  him."  Of  this  Angel  let  it 
be  observed,  that  he  is  here  represented  as 
the  guide  and  protector  of  the  Israelites ;  to 
Him  they  «ere  to  owe  their  con[|uesl8  and 
their  settlement  in  the  promised  land,  which 
arc  in  otlier  places  often  attributed  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  fJod ;  that  they  arc 
cautioned  to  "  beware  of  him,"  to  reverence 
and  stand  in  dread  of  liim ;  that  the  pardon- 
ing of  transgressions  belongs  to  him ; 
finally,  '*  that  the  namn  of  <.iod  was  in  hirn." 
Tliis  name  must  be  understuod  of  (iod's 
own  peculiar  name,  Jeuovau,  I  am,  which 
he  assumed  ns  his  distinctive  appellation  at 
his  first  appearing  to  Moses;  and  as  the 
names  of  God  are  indicative  of  his  nature, 
he  wlio  had  a  right  to  bear  the  peculiar 
name  of  God,  must  also  have  his  essence. 
This  view  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  liy  the 
fact,  that  Moses  and  the  .fews  so  understood 
the  matter ;  for  afterwards  when  tlieir  sins 
had  provoked  God  to  threaten  not  to  go  up 
with  them  kimsfi/,  hut  to  cominit  them  to  "  an 
angel  who  should  drive  out  Ike  Canaanite," 
&c.,  the  people  mourned  over  this  as  a  great 
calamity,  and  iMoses  betook  himself  to 
snecial  intercession,  and  rested  not  until  he 
ontained  the  repeal  of  the  tlirent,  and  the 
renewed  promise,  "  My  presence  shall  go 
with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest." 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  Moses  and  the  l.sraelites  considered  the 
promise  of  the  Angel,  in  whom  was  "  the 
name  of  God/'  as  a  promise  that  God 
himtetf  would  go  with  thttn.  With  this 
uncreated  Angel,  this  presence  of  the  Lord, 
they  were  satisfied,  but  not  with  "  an  angel " 
indefinitely,  who  was  by  nature  of  that  order 
of  beings  usually  so  called,  and  therefore 
a  created  being  ;  for  at  the  news  of  (iod's 
determination  not  to  go  up  with  them, 
Moses  hastens  to  the  tabernacle  to  make  his 
intercessions,  and  refuses  an  inferior  con- 
ductor : — "  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me, 
carry  us  not  up  hence." 

The  Jews  held  this  Word,  or  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  to  be  the  future  Messiah,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  of  their  older  Rabbins. 
So  that  he  appears  as  the  Jehovah  of  all  the 
three  dispensations,  and  yet  is  invariably 
described  as  a  sejiarate  person  from  the  un- 
seen Jehovah  who  seudshim.  liewasthenthe 
Word  to  be  made  flesh,  and  to  dwell  for  a 
time  among  us,  to  open  the  way  to  God  by 
his  sacrifice,  and  to  rescue  the  race,  whose 
nature  he  should  assume,  from  sin  and  death, 
lliis  he  has  now  actually  eflectcd ;  and 
the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  reli- 
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gions  are  thus  founded  upon  the  same  grett 
princijiles, — the  fall  and  misery  of  mankind, 
and  their  deliverance  by  a  Divine  Redeemer. 

ANGELICS,  worshippers  of  angels. 
Those  who  consider  this  as  a  sect  of  the 
aiiostobc  age,  think  St.  Paul,  Coloss.  ii.  18, 
cautions  ('hristtans  against  a  superstitious 
reverence  of  these  celestial  agents  of  the 
Deity,  which  they  conceive  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  idolntrcms  reverence  paid 
by  the  heathen  to  genii  and  demons.  The 
Jews  of  that  time  are  also  accused  of  wor- 
shipping angels,  and  probably  this  nuper- 
Btition  might  through  them  influence  the 
Judaizing  members  of  some  of  the  apostolic 
churches.  'Iliis  idolatry  may  now  be  too  justly 
charged  upon  the  Romish  and  some  other 
corrupt  churches. 

ANiiER,  a  resentful  emotion  of  the  mind, 
arising  upon  the  receipt,,  or  supposed  receipt, 
of  an  nflront  or  injury ;  and  nlso  siinpl?  feel- 
ing of  strong  displaeency  at  that  which  is  in 
itself  evil,  or  base,  or  injurious  to  others. 
In  the  latter  sense  it  is  not  only  innocent 
but     commendable.        Strong     displeasure 
again.»t  evil  doers,  provided  it  be  free  from 
hatred  and  malice,  and  interferes  not  with  a 
just    placableness,    is    also  blameless,    Eph. 
iv.  26.    When  it  hs  vindictive  against  the 
person   of   our   neighbour,    or   against   the 
innocent   creatures  of   God.    it    is   wicked. 
Matt.  V.  22.     When  anger,   hatred.  MTaih, 
and  fury,  are  ascribed  to  (iod,  they  denote 
no  tumidtuous  passion,  but  merely  his  holy 
and  just  displeasure  with   sin  ancl  sinners  ; 
and  the  evidence  of  it  in  his  terrible  threat- 
enings,  or  rightcou.s  judgments.  Psalm  ^^.  1, 
and  vii.   11.     We  must,   however,  take  care 
that  we   refine  not   too   much.     These  are 
scriptural    terms,    and    are    often   used   of 
God  ;  and  though  they  express  not  a  tumul 
tuous,  much  less  an  unjust,   passion,   tbei 
is  something  in  (lod  which  answers  to  ihei 
la  him  they  are  principlra  arising  out  of 
holy  and  just  nature ;  and  for  this  reasov' 
they  are  more  steady  and  uniform,  and  more 
terrible,  than  if  they  were  emotions,  or  as  we 
say  passions-    Nor  can  we  rightly  regard  the  ^- 
severity  of  the  judgments  which  God  ha^H 
so  often  executed  upon  sin  without  standin^H 
in  awe  of  him, "  as  a  consuming  fire"  to  tha 
ungodly. 

ANl.SlAIj    is  an    organized    and    liriu 
body,   endowed  with   sensation.     Miner 
are  said  to  grow  or  increase,  planta  to  _ 
and  live,  and  animals  alone  to  nave  sensat: 
The    Hebrews    distinguished    animals    intlt' 
pure    and    im]iurr,  clean  and    unclean ;    or 
those  which  might  be  eaten  and  offered,  and 
those  whose  use  was  prohibited.     The  sacn- 
fices  which  they  oflered,  were,  1 .  Of  the  beera.^ 
kind;  a  cow,  bull,  or  calf.    The  ox  coul^H 
not  be  offered,  because  it  was  rautihitedt^l 
and  when  it  is  said  oxen  were  sacrificed,  wo 
are  to  understand  bulls,  Levit.  xacii.   18,  19. 
Calmet    thinks,     that    the    mutilation    of 
animals  was   neither   permitted,  nor  used, 
among  the  Israelites.     3.  Of  the  goat  kind; 
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•  M-MMt.  m  ahe-«nt,  or  kid,  Levit.  xxii.  24. 
i.  Of  the  sheep  Kind :  a  ewe,  ram,  or  Iamb. 
When  it  ia  (aid  Hheep  arc  otfered,  rams  are 
chirfly  meuit,  especially  in  burnt- offerinRs 
•od  tmehficta  for  >iin  ;  for  as  to  peare-oficr- 
iagM,  or  aacrifice^  of  pure  devotion,  a  female 
■^ht  be  sometimes  offered,  pro^nded  it  vaa 
pom,  and  without  blemiish,  Lcvit.  iii.  I. 

BtmAe*  these  three  sorts  of  animals  used 
ia  ■achficcs,  many  others  mitfht  be  eaten, 
wild  or  tame;  as  the  stag,  the  roe-buck, 
tad  in  gener^  all  that  have  cloven  feet,  or 
ttttt  chrw  the  rud,  Levit.  Ix.  2,  3,  &c.  All 
ihu  have  not  cloven  hoofs,  and  do  not  chew 
ihe  cud.  were  entecmed  impure,  and  could 
■nther  be  ofl'ered  nor  eaten.  The  fat  of  bU 
aorta  of  aniiiial<i  sacrificed  was  forbidden  to 
h*  flKlco.  The  blood  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
fMHiBy.  and  in  all  cases,  was  prohibited 
M^Btn  of  death,  Irfvit.  iii.  17;  vii.  '.i3-27. 
ICuher  did  the  Uraelites  eat  animals  which 
kid  beru  taken  and  touched  by  a  devouring 
or  impure  beast,  as  a  dog,  a  wolf,  a  boar. 
kc.  Exodus  xxii.  3. ;  nor  of  any  animal 
ftirt  djcd  of  itself.  >Vhoever  touched  its 
ORSM  wa*  impure  until  the  evening; 
ad  till  that  time,  and  before  he  had  washed 
im  dotbea,  be  did  not  return  to  the  com- 
pany of  other  Jews,  Levit.  xi.  39.  40 ;  xvii. 
li;  xaii.  K.  Fish  that  had  neither  fins  nor 
were  unclean,  Le\'it.  xi.   10.     Birds 

walk  un  the  ground  with  four  feet,  as 

and   flies  that  have  many  feet,  were 
The  law,  however,  excepts  locusts, 

I  havctheu"  bind  feet  higher  than  those 
and  rather  leap  than  walk.  These 
(ican,  and  might  be  eaten,  Levit.  xi. 
SI,  33,  «■  they  still  are  in  Palestine,  llie 
fiaCxBctaon  between  clean  and  unclean 
has  been  variously  accoimted  for. 

haire  thoutfht  it  symbolical,  intended 
ta  lM«h  the  avoidance  of  those  evil  qualities 
far     which     the     unclean     imimals     were 

kahiet  othen,  that,  in  order  that  the 
I  night  be  preKer\'ed  from  idolatry, 
commanded  to  kill  and  eat  many 
which  were  cacred  among  the  Kuryp- 
lina,  and  were  taught  to  look  with  abiior- 
fon  uiK^in  others  which  they  reverenced. 
Olhcn  have  found  a  rea.*on  in  the  unwhole- 
■■■■■■■  of  the  flesh  of  the  creatures  pro- 
■HBRd  by  the  law  to  be  unclean,  so  tlint 
tkcy  resolve  the  whole  into  a  .tanofire  regu- 
teoo.  Bui  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  tnat 
tUt  dtviiBMti  of  animals  into  clean  and  un- 
(!■•  •iMIed  both  before  the  law  of  Moses, 
■■i  even  prior  to  the  flood.  The  foundation 
«t  it  *■•  therefore  clearly  saeHficiat;  for 
hrfnc  tht  deluge  it  could  not  have  refer- 
on  CO  health,  since  animal  food  was  not 
Jianul  to  man  nrior  to  the  deluge  ;  and  as 
■0  other  r  the  distinction  appears, 

acafvC  ti'  nfice,  it  must   therefore 

hmrm  had  reiVf  tntc  to  the  selection  of  victims 
la  hr  aolemnly  offered  to  God,  as  a  part  of 
wnnhip,  and  aa  the  means  of  drawing  near  to 
kna  bjr  expiatory  nt<^  for  the  forgivcnesN  of 
■la.  Sana,  it  ia  tnie,  have  regarded  this 
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distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  as 
used  by  Moses  by  way  of  prolepsis,  or  anti- 
cipation,— a  notion  which,  if  it  could  not 
be  refuted  by  the  context,  would  be  per- 
fectly arbitrar)'.  Not  only  are  the  beasts, 
whicn  Noah  was  to  receive,  spoken  of  as 
clean  and  unclean ;  but  it  will  be  noticed,  that, 
in  the  command  to  take  them  into  the  ark, 
a  difference  is  made  in  the  number  to  be  pre- 
served,— the  clean  being  to  be  received  by 
sevens,  and  the  unclean  by  (wo  of  a  kincl. 
This  shows  that  this  diKtinclion  aniong  bcaxts 
had  been  established  in  the  time  of  Nooli ; 
and  thus  the  assumption  of  a  prolepsis  is 
refuted.  The  critical  attempts  whifh  have 
been  made  to  show  that  animals  were  allowed 
to  man  for  food,  jirevious  to  the  flood,  have 
wholly  failed. 

A  second  argument  is  furnished  by  the 
prohibition  of  blnod  for  fmKl,  after  anunals 
had  been  granted  to  man  for  his  svistenance 
along  with  the  "  herb  of  the  field."     'I'Tiis 

Firohiliition  is  repeated  by  Moses  to  the 
sraelites,  with  this  explanation  : — "  I  have 
given  it  upon  the  altar  to  make  nn  atone- 
ment for  your  souls."  From  this  it  has 
indeed  been  argued,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  atoning  power  of  blt>od  was  new,  and 
was  then,  for  the  lirst  time,  announced  by 
Moses,  or  the  same  rea,son  for  the  prohibi- 
tion would  have  been  given  to  Noah.  To 
this  we  may  reply,  1.  '1  hat  unless  the  same 
be  supposea  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition 
of  blood  to  Noah,  as  that  given  by  Moses  to 
the  Jews,  no  reiwon  at  all  can  be  conceived 
for  this  restraint  being  put  upon  the  appetite 
of  mankind  from  Noah  to  Moses.  2.  That 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  declara- 
tion of  Moses  to  the  Jews,  that  (>o<i  had 
"  given  them  the  blo<Kl  for  an  atonement," 
is  an  additionnl  reason  for  the  interdict,  not 
to  be  found  in  the  original  jirohibition  to 
Noah.  The  whole  passage  in  Levit.  xvii.  is, 
"And  thou  sbalt  say  to  them,  Wliatsoever 
man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of 
the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  that 
eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  1  will  even  set 
my  face  against  that  soul  that  cali-th  blood, 
and  I  will  cut  him  oft'  from  among  his 
people:  FOR  TUB  LiFK  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
olood  ;  and  I  have  given  it  upon  the  altar,  to 
make  atonement  for  your  souls  :  For  it  is 
the  BLOOD  (or  life)  that  maketh  atonement 
for  the  soul,"  The  great  reason,  then,  of 
the  prohibition  of  blood  is,  that  it  is  the 
LiPE;  and  what  follows  respecting  atone- 
ment is  txegetical  of  this  reason ;  the  life  is 
in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  or  life  is  given 
a-s  an  atonement.  Now,  by  turning  to  the 
original  prohibition  in  Genesis,  we  find  that 
precisely  the  same  reason  is  given :  "  But 
the  flesh  with  the  blood,  which  is  the  life 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  The  reason,  then, 
being  the  san>e,  the  question  is,  whether  the 
exegesis  added  by  Moses  must  not  neces- 
sarily he  understood  in  the  general  reason 
given  for  the  restraint  to  Noah.  Blood  is 
prohibited  for  this  cause,  that  it  Ls  the  l\fe  ; 


AM 
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and  Moses  aM»,  that  il  is  "  the  lilooil,"  or 
life,  "  which  makes  atonomcnl."  Let  any 
one  attempt  to  disco\'t'r  any  i-ause  fur  the 
prohibition  of  blood  lo  Noah,  in  the  mere 
circumstance  that  it  is  "the  life,"  and  he 
will  find  it  impos.sihle.  It  is  na  reason  at 
all,  moral  or  inntituted,  except  that  aa  it  was 
Itfe  gubsliluted  for  life,  the  life  of  the  animal 
in  sacrifice  for  the  life  of  man.  and  that  it 
had  a  «acred  appropriation.  The  manner, 
too,  in  which  Closes  introdtices  the  subject 
is  indicative  tliat,  althouj^h  he  was  renewing 
a  prohibition,  he  was  not  ]>ubliKhin^  a  "  new 
doctrine;"  he  doea  not  teach  his  peojile 
that  (lod  had  then  given,  or  apj)oinled, 
blood  to  make  atonement ;  but  he  prohibits 
them  from  eating  it,  because  lie  had  made 
this  apjwinlincnt,  without  reference  to  time, 
and  as  a  subject  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  Because  the  blood  was  the  hfe, 
it  was  sprinkled  upon,  and  iioured  out  at, 
the  altar ;  and  we  have  in  tlie  Kacrifice  of 
the  paMchal  lamb,  and  the  njirinkling  of  its 
blood,  a  KufRcienl  proof,  that,  before  the 
giving  of  the  law,  not  only  was  blood  not 
eaten,  but  was  approjiriatcd  to  a  sacred  sacri- 
ficial purjtose.  Nor  was  this  conKned  to 
the  Jews ;  it  was  customary  with  the  Romans 
and  Orccks,  who,  in  like  manner,  j^oured 
out  and  sprinkled  the  blood  of  victuns  at 
their  altars,  a  rite  derived,  probably,  from 
the  Egyntinns,  as  they  derived  it,  not  from 
Moses,  but  from  the  sons  of  Noah,  The 
notion,  indeed,  that  the  blood  of  the  victims 
was  pecuUarly  sacred  to  the  gods,  is  im- 
pressed iiiion  all  ancient  pagan  mythology. 

If,  thi-refore,  llie  distinction  of  animals  into 
clean  and  unclean  existed  before  the  Hood, 
and  was  founded  upon  the  practice  of  animal 
sachtice,  we  have  not  only  a  proof  of  the 
antitiuity  of  that  practice,  but  that  it  was 
of  divine  institution  and  appointment,  since 
aluiighty  (iod  gave  laws  for  its  right  and  ac- 
ceptiible  perfonnance.  Still  further,  if  ani- 
mal sacrifice  was  of  divine  appointment,  it 
must  he  concluded  lo  be  typicid  only,  and 
designed  to  teach  the  great  doctrine  of  moral 
atonement,  and  to  direct  faith  to  the  only 
true  sacritice  which  could  take  away  the 
Bins  of  men ; — "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world," — the  victim 
"  without  spot,''  who  suffered  the  just  for 
the  uiijust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God. 
— See  .Sacrifices. 

ANISE,  an  annuid  umbelliferous  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
a  pleasant  warm  taste,  and  a  canninative 

Duality.  But  by  Snjeu*',  .Mutt,  ixiii.  23.  the 
ill  is  meant,  (hir  translators  *eein  to  have 
been  first  misled  by  a  resemblance  of  the 
sound.  No  other  versions  have  fallen  into 
the  mistake.  'Hie  Greek  of  unite  is  hrurov  • 
but  of  dill,  hnfion, 

ANNA,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  a  pro- 
phetess and  widow,  of  the  tribe  of  Aslicr, 
Luke  ii.  .16,  3".  .She  waa  married  early,  and 
had  lived  only  seven  years  with  her  husband. 
Being  then  disengaged  from  the  ties  of  inar- 
Gl 


nage,  she  thought  only  of  pleasing  the  Lord ; 
imd  continued  witliout  ceasing  in  the  temple, 
serving  God  night  and  day,  with  fasting  and 
prayer,  as  the  evangelist  expresses  it.  How- 
ever, her  sen'ing  God  at  the  temple  night 
and  day,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  is  to  be  under- 
stood no  nlhenvise  than  that  she  constantly 
attended  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
at  the  tem})lc  ;  and  then  with  great  devotion 
offered  up  her  prayers  to  God  ;  the  time  of 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  being  the  most 
solemn  time  of  prayer  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  temple  the  most  solemn  place  for  this  de- 
votion. Anna  was  fourscore  years  of  age 
when  the  holy  wgin  came  to  present  Jesus 
in  the  temple ;  and,  entering  accidentally, 
whUe  .Simeon  was  pronouncing  his  thanks- 
giving, she  hkewisc  begim  to  praise  (lod, 
and  to  sjjeak  of  the  Messiah  to  all  thoHC  who 
wailed  for  redemption  in  Jeru.saleau  Wd 
know  nothing  more  either  of  the  life  or  deatli 
of  this  holy  woman. 

ANNAS,  or  ANANUS,  as  Josephus  calls 
him,  was  the  son  of  Seth,  and  High  Priest  of 
the  Jews.  He  succeeded  Joaxar,  the  son  of 
Simon,  enjoyed  the  high-priesthood  elewn 
years,  anil  was  succeeded  by  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  Phabi.  After  he  was  deposed,  he  st'iU 
preserved  the  title  of  High  Priest,  and  had  a 
great  share  in  the  management  of  public 
aflkirs.  He  is  called  High  Priest  in  conjunc-. 
tion  with  Caiajjhas,  when  John  the  RapUnkj 
entered  upon  the  e.xercise  of  hia  mission  f' 
though  Calmet  thinks  that  at  that  time  h« 
did  not,  strictly  speaking,  possess  or  oHiciHt* 
in  that  ch.iracler,  Luke  iii.  2.  On  the  con. 
trary,  Macknight  and  »ome  otliers  ore  ofi 
opinion,  that  at  this  time  (^aiaphas  was  onlj 
the  deputy  of  Annas.  }le  was  father-in-law 
to  Caianhas ;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  rarriedf 
before  liiiu,  directly  after  his  seizure  in  lh«, 
garden  of  (jlives,  John  x\m.  l.'J.  Joseph' 
remarks,  tliat  Annas  was  considered  us  onfl 
of  the  happiest  men  of  his  nation,  for  fiv« 
of  his  sons  were  High  Priests,  and  he  h.' 
self  jMssessed  that  great  dignity  many  ye: 
'ITiis  was  an  instance  of  good  fortune,  whic; 
till  that  time,  had  happened  to  no  person. 

ANULNT,  to  |)our  oil  upon,  Gen.  xzriii 
18  ;  xxxi.   13.     'llie  setting  up  of  a  8tQa( 
and  anointing  it  by  ilacob,  as  here  recorded, 
in  grateful  memory  of  hi?  celestial  visioi 
])rol)ably  became  the  occasiim  of  idolatry 
succeeding  ages,  and  gave  rise  to  the  ere' 
tiou    of    temjdes    composed    of    shapclct 
masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which  so  man; 
astonishing  remains  are  scattered   up   ani 
down  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  world. 

Under  the   law   persons  and    things   »el 
apart  for  sarreil  jiuqmses  were  anointed  wi'" 
tlie  holy  oil ;  which  ajipeara  to  have  been 
ty])ical  representiition  of  the  communicatioi 
of  the  Holy  <  ihost  to  Christ  and  to  bis  churcl 
See    ICxod.  xiviii.,  \\\x,     flence  the    Hoi' 
Sjiirit  is  called  an  unction  or  anointing,  1  Jol 
ii.  20,  27  ;  and  our  Lord  is  called  the  '''  M 
siah,"  or  "  Anointed  One,"  to  denote  his 
ing  called  to  the  offices  of  mediator,  prophet. 
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king,  to  nil  of  which  he  was 
by  the  anoiotuig  of  the  Holy 

.  MmK.  iu.  16.  ir. 
Wbcn  w«  hear  of  the  anointing  of  the  Jew- 
\A  Uaga,  we  are  to  tinderstand  by  it  the 

u  tbair  inauguration ;  inasmuch  aa 
I  the  principal  ceremony  on 
ctcH  an  uccaaion,  2  sam.  ii.  4 ;  v.  3.  As  far 
•>  we  are  informed,  however,  unction,  as  a 
•||ia  ol  iBTevtiture  with  the  royal  authority, 
«M  hit0towtd  only  upon  Saul  and  David, 
aad  MttMeiniently  upon  Solomon  and  Joash, 
who  asecnacd  the  throne  under  such  circum- 
■tapcea,  that  there  was  danger  of  their  right 
to  llie  mcceamon  being  forcibly  disputed, 
1  Sua.  X.  24 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  t.  1—3 ;  1  Chron. 
bL  I,  t ;  2  Kings  xi.  12 — 20  ;  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
I— tl.  The  ceremony  of  regal  anointing 
■aadad  not  to  be  repeated  in  every  instance 
■f  MKMMion  to  the  throne,  because  the  unc- 
ikn  wliicli  the  first  one  who  held  the  sceptre 
Ib  mypaxticular  line  of  princes  had  received 
VH  amntoaed  to  suffice  for  the  succeeding 
JBfTHWl^ty't  is  the  same  descent. 

In  the  kingdom  of  brael,  those  who  were 
indttcted  into  the  royal  office  appear  to  have 
htm  inaugurated  with  some  additional  cere- 
■wnirn.  S  Kings  ix.  13.  The  private  anoint- 
iap  which  we  learn  to  have  been  performed 
kjr  the  prophets,  2  kings  ix.  3,  conip.  1  Sam. 
f,  1  J  XV  •  —  '■>,  were  only  prophetic  sym- 
bok  or  IS  that   the    persons  who 

•cnrthu-  d  should  eventually  receive 

IBC  kincamiL 

Tkc  boly  anointing  oil  which  was  made  by 
Maan,  Esod.  xxx.  33 — 33,  for  the  maintain- 
mm  aad  oanaecrating  of  the  king,  the  High 
nart.  and  all  the  sacred  resseU  made  use  of 
is  Aa  hfoume  of  God.  wa4  one  of  those  things, 
as  Dr.  Prideaux  obMrves,  which  was  n-anting 
tf  the  sft'ond  temple.  The  oil  made  and 
rmaecTmted'for  this  use  van  commanded  to 
kr  krpt  by  the  children  of  Israel,  thmugh- 
ovt  tanr  generations,  and  therefore  it  was 
kid  np  in  the  most  holy  place  of  the  taber- 
■ade  and  the  fir^t  temple. 

ANOilffiANS,  the  name  by  which  the 
aaic  Arianswere  called  in  the  fourth  century. 
laoOBitsvdMtinction  to  the  Semi-ArianM,  'Ilie 
ward  h  formed  from  the  (ireek  iyitunos, 
S§*t*mi.  For  the  pure  .\rians  asserted,  that 
die  Soa  was  of  a  nature  different  from,  and 
ia  withliig  bke,  that  of  the  Father ;  whereas 
ika  Sami-sATians  acknowledged  a  likeness  of 
in  tlie  Son.  at  the  same  lime  that  they 

with  the  pure  Arians,  the  consub- 
ai  the  Word.     The  Semi-Arians 
the  Anomo-ans  in  the  coimcil  of 
»nil  tlip  \ii.iriiii:in<,  in  their  turn, 
;i)  the  councils 
«f  CmM(  '  "-'h,  erasing  the 

«wnl  IU«  oot  of  the  formula  of  Rimini  and 

CotMtTTTtinorplr 

A'  '  ''le  common  usage  of 

llyi  '  1  reply,  it  ha.«  other 

^mfc  It     I  i\ini{  compose<l   a 

lteiln|iTtiic,  viz  of  the  Red 

Jka.  Miiriazn,  it  n  uiu,  wnuicrnl,  "  Sing  ye  to 


the  Lord,"  &c.,— meaning,  that  Moses,  with 
the  men  on  one  side,  and  Miriam,  with  the 
women  on  the  other  side,  sung  the  same  song, 
as  it  were,  in  two  choriises,  or  divisions ;  of 
which  one  answered  the  other.  Numb.  xxi. 
17,  "  Then  Israel  sang  this  song,  Spring  up, 
O  well,  anstcer  unto  it;"  that  is,  sing  re- 
sponsively,  one  side  (or  choir)  singing  first, 
and  then  the  other.  I  Sara.  xxix.  S,  "  Is  not 
this  David,  of  whom  thn'  sung  one  to  ano- 
ther in  dances,  saying,  Said  hath  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands  i " 
They  sung  this  song  to  his  honour  in  dis. 
tinct  choruses. 

This  word  is  taken  likewise  for,  to  accuse 
or  to  df/end any  ont,  judicially.  Gen.  xxx.  33, 
"  ftly  righteousness  shall  answer  for  me  j"  it 
shall  be  my  advocate  before  thee.  Deut. 
xx.\i.  21,  "The  song  which  thou  shidt  com- 
pose and  teach  them  shall  testify  (answer) 
against  ihem  as  a  witness."  Isaiah  says, 
"  The  show  of  their  countenance  will  testify 
(answer)  against  them;"  their  impudence 
will  be  like  a  witness  and  an  accuser.  Ilosea 
V.  5,  '*  Tlie  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify  (an- 
swer) to  his  face." 

To  answer,  is  likewise  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  as  when  it  is  said  that  a  son  anmers 
his  father  insolently,  or  a  servant  his  master. 
Rom.  ix.  20,  "  Who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God  ? "  that  is,  to  contest  or  debate 
with  him.  John  xviii.  22,  "  Answcrest  thou 
the  High  Priest  so  f "  St.  Paul  declares  that 
he  "  had  in  himf?elf  the  answer  (or  sentence) 
of  death  ; "  2  Cor.  i.  9  J  like  a  man  who  has 
had  notice  of  condemnation,  he  had  a  certain 
assurance  of  dying. 

7b  ansicer  is  also  used  in  scripture  for  tho 
commencement  of  a  discourse,  when  no  reply- 
to  any  question  or  objection  is  intended. 
This  mode  of  speaking  is  often  used  by  the 
evangelists,  "  And.lesus  an^tcereci and  said." 
It  ia  a  Hebrew  idiom. 

ANT,  nboj,  in  the  Turkish  and  Arabic, 
netttl,  Prov.  vi.  6;  xxx.  25.  It  is  a  little 
insect,  famous  from  all  antiquity  for  its  social 
habits,  it.^  economy,  unwearied  industry,  and 
prudent  foresight.  It  has  allbrded  a  pattern 
of  commendable  frugaUty  to  the  profuse,  and 
of  unceasing  diligence  to  the  slothful.  Solo- 
mon calls  the  ants  "  exceeding  wise ;  for 
though  a  rare  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  the  summer."  He  therefore 
sends  the  sluggard  to  these  little  creatures, 
to  learn  wisdom,  foresight,  care,  and  dili- 
gence. 

"  no  to  th«  ant ;  ItiarnoTlls  wari.  tw  wIm: 
It  eu\y  hra|H  Iti  •tnra.  (at  tnuil  ■lUvr'M^ 
KklUM  In  the  rannui  yrmr,  <tir  pn-vient  ngs 
Dtlu  Ml  the  mmmcr  clilllil  in  wiiil-rrj  Tag& 
surrey  iu  nru  :  in  mrli  partitiun'd  cell 
Etaxatj  imd  yltutf  iaga  to  dweU," 

Tliat  the  ant  hoarded  up  grains  of  corn 
rgainst  winter  for  its  sustenance,  wa.s  verjr 
generally  believed  by  the  ancients,  thouuh 
modem  naturalists  seem  to  queation  the 
fact.    Thus  Horace  says. 


ANT 


.ainU 


PanmU  (nam  cxcmpto  nl)  maentjirrmko  Istorit 
Ore  trahU  juodatnque  polat,  atqiu  addU  ateriio 
(fnan  HnU,  Sati4  ifiiin  ac  nam  inrauta  fulutl  ; 
9iuc  iliaii;  tontmuii  conMiUil  Ofuarf  u  •  imnum. 
Nan  uKpam  prercjrif,  d  l/tti  utUyr  ante 
QuaUlt  tarim.'  &ii.  1. 1.  i.  v.  53. 

•■  Fot  thiu  the  UUli>  ant  (to  humiui  loic 
No  RM*n  ffiuunple)  fomu  htr  tngii  <torr, 
CttlMr'd  with  mighty  tnll  an  r>  try  liili!. 
Nor  ixDorant  nor  rarelco  to  provide 
For  future  want ;  yet,  when  th«  «*tt  ufftat 
That  darkly  uddcn  the  dnttniim  ymt, 
No  luorc  the  comet  *bco«d,  but  wuely  livca 
On  the  fair  itora  induntrioui  furamer  jtivea.' 

Bochart  has  quoted  Pliny,  Lucian,  .•Elian, 
Zoroaster,  Origcn,  Basil,  and  E[iJi)haniu», 
the  Jewish  rabbins  and  the  Arabian  natu- 
ralistt,  tu  prove  that  ant«  cut  off  the  heads 
of  grain,  to  prevent  their  germinating ;  and 
it  i«  observable  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
iiisect  in  derived  from  the  verb  i)33,  which 
signifieg  to  cut  off,  and  is  used  for  cutting  ofi* 
ears  of  corn.  Job  uir.  24. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  "  the 
Introduction  to  Entomology,"  by  Kirby  and 
Spence : — 

"  Till  the  manners  of  exotic  ants  are 
more  accurately  explored,  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  that  no  ants  have  magazines 
of  tifovisions ;  for,  although,  during  the 
cola  of  our  winters  in  thin  country,  they 
remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and  have  no 
need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  regions,  during 
the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  are  probably 
confined  to  iheir  nests,  a  store  of  provisions 
may  be  necessary  for  them.  Even  in  nor- 
thern climates,  against  wet  seasons,  they 
may  provide  in  this  way  for  their  susten- 
ance and  that  of  the  young  brood,  which,  aa 
Mr.  Smeatham  observer,  are  very  voracious, 
and  cannot  bear  to  be  long  deprived  of  their 
food ;  else  why  do  ants  carry  worms,  h\-ing 
insects,  and  many  other  such  things,  into 
their  nests  ?  Solomon's  lesson  to  the  slug- 
gard has  been  generally  adduced  as  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  ancient  opinion  :  it  can, 
however,  only  relate  to  the  species  of  a  warm 
climate,  the  habits  of  which  arc  probably 
different  from  those  of  a  cold  one  ;  so  that 
his  words,  as  commonly  interpreted,  may 
be  perfectly  correct  and  consistent  with  na- 
ture, and  yet  be  not  at  all  applicable  to  the 
species  that  are  indigenous  to  Europe." 

The  ant,  according  to  the  royal  preacher, 
u  one  of  those  thinK^  which  arc  little  upon 
the  earth,  but  exceeaing  vise.  'Ilie  superior 
wisdom  of  the  ant  has  been  recognised  by 
many  writers.  Horace,  in  the  passage  from 
which  the  preceding  quotation  is  taken, 
praises  its  sagacity ;  \  irgil  celebrates  its 
foresight,  in  providing  for  the  wants  and 
infirmities  of  old  age,  while  it  is  young  and 
vigorous : — 

aifw  tmpt  metutw  fUrmka  ttmtrU. 

And  weleam  from  Hesiod,  that  among  the 
earliest  Greeks  it  was  called  Idris,  that  is, 
wise,  because  it  foresaw  the  coming  storm, 
and  the  inauspicious  day,  and  collected  its 
store.  Cicero  believed  that  tlie  ant  is  not 
OG 
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only  furnished  with  «en«ee,  but  also  with 
miud,  reason  and  memory  : — In  formica  non 
modo  sensug  ted  eliam  meru,  ratio,  memoria. 
The  union  of  so  many  noble  qualities  in  so 
Bmall  a  coriiuarle.  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  the  works  of 
nature. 

ANTHROPO.MfmPHlTES,  a  sect  of  an- 
cient heretics,  who  were  so  denominated  from 
two  Greek  words  io^^arroi,  man,  and  f^g^, 
shape.  They  understood  every  thing  spoken 
in  scrii)ture  in  a  literal  sense,  and  particularly 
that  passage  of  Genesis  in  which  it  is  saio, 
"God  made  man  after  his  own  image." 
Hence  they  maintained,  that  God  hi^  • 
human  shape. 

ANTHROPOPATHY,  a  meUphor  by 
which  things  belonging  to  creatures  ana 
especially  to  man  are  a-tcribed  to  God.  In- 
stances of  this  abound  in  the  scripture^),  by 
which  they  adapt  themselves  to  human  modes 
of  speaking,  and  to  the  limited  capacities  of 
men.  These  antluopopathies  we  must  how- 
ever interpret  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
majesty  of  the  divine  nature.  Thus,  when 
the  members  of  a  himian  body  are  ascribed  to 
God,  we  TDUsl  understand  by  them  thotie  per- 
fections of  which  such  memocrs  in  us  are  the 
instruments.  The  eye,  for  instance,  ivpre. 
sents  God's  knowledge  and  watchful  caret 
the  arm,  his  power  and  strength;  the  eor«. 
the  regard  he  nays  to  prayer  and  to  the  cry  of 
oppres-sion  anu  misery  ;  &c.  Farther,  witen 
human  affections  arc  attributed  to  God,  we 
must  BO  interpret  them  as  to  imply  no  imper- 
fection, such  as  perturbed  feeling  in  him. 
When  God  is  said  to  repent,  the  antecedent, 
by  a  frequent  figure  of  speech,  is  put  for  the 
consequent ;  and  in  this  case  we  are  to  under- 
stand an  altered  mode  of  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  God,  which  in  man  is  the  effect  of 
repenting. 

ANTICHRIST,  compounded  of  iofr],  com- 
tra,  against,  and  Xpirhs,  Christ,  in  a  general 
sense,  denotes  an  adversary  of  Christ,  or  one 
who  denies  that  the  Messiah  is  come.  In 
this  sense,  Jews,  infidels,  &c.,  may  be  said 
to  be  antichrists.  The  epithet,  in  the  ge- 
neral sense  of  it,  is  also  apphcable  to  any 
power  or  person  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  Christ  or  his  doctrine.  Its  partieuiar 
meaning  is  to  be  collected  from  those  passages 
of  scripture  in  which  it  occurs.  Accord- 
ingly, it  may  either  signify  one  who  aseumee 
the  place  and  office  of  I  hrist,  or  one  who 
maintains  a  direct  enmity  and  opposition 
to  him.  The  Fathers  all  speak  of  anti- 
christ as  a  single  man ;  though  they  also 
assure  us,  that  he  ia  to  have  divers  precur- 
sors, or  forerunners.  Yet  many  protestant 
writers  apply  to  the  Romish  church,  and  the 
pope  who  is  at  the  head  of  it,  the  several 
marks  and  signatures  of  antichrist  enu- 
merated in  the  Apocalypse,  which  would 
imply  antichrist  to  be,  not  a  single  person, 
but  a  corrupt  society,  or  a  long  series  of  jier- 
secuting  pontiffs,  or  nither.  a  certain  power 
and  government,  that  may  be  held  for  many 
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fcaentionB,  by  a  oumber  of  individuals  suc- 
cvnling  on*  luiother.  Tlu'  antichrist  men- 
tkittid  bj  ih«  apotilc  Jolm,  1  Ejiiiitle  ii.  18, 
and  BOR  p«rticularly  di'srribed  in  the  book 
of  Reidalion,  Menu  evidently  to  be  the  same 
«kk  dM  mm  t^  m.  &c..  characterized  by 
SL  Fkn]  in  his  second  epixtle  to  the  Thessa- 
boiUM.  chap.  ii. ;  itnd  tne  whole  dcHcription 

glgi^y  !it,,>l,,  .  «,.   ll,.-   ;.:,paJ  powiT.        A   hllC 

"lir,  •'  iif  princi|ial  prophe- 

tvdbi  '  ^  lit,  infers  from  them 

a  ponrcr,  aometimeti  repre«iented  ag  the 
kul*  horn,  the  man  of  ain,  the  aotichrist.  the 
haw^  the  harlot,  the  s^iiar  faJlinK-  h-om  heaven, 
tfat  fidtr  prophet,  the  dragon,  or  a-s  the  opera- 
1  of  false  teachers,  woh  to  l>e  expected  to 
in  the  Christian  world  to  persecute  and 
and  dclndc  the  disciplcii  of  Christ, 
I  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church, 
rkrva»  and  establish  its  dominionover 
of  mankind.  He  then  proceeds 
!•  riMlv,  from  the  application  of  prophecy 
I*  hklory,  and  to  tue  remarkable  train  of 
IPUKillut  are  now  passing  in  the  world,  how 
tnolf  Popery.  Mahometanism,  and  Infi. 
4ttitj,  correapond  with  the  character  given  in 
of  the  power  of  antichrist,  which 


to  prevail  a  certain  time  for  the  e.'^pecial 
twlaaq  paniahmentof  the  corrupted  church 
rfCfamL  Upcm  this  syatem.  the  difi'erent 
I  tA  dM  prole«tantg  and  papists,  con- 
tit*  poireT  uf  Antichrist,  derived 
partial  views  of  the  subject,  are  not 
vltoQf  inamipatible  with  each  other.  With 
to  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
tha  Church  of  Rome  is  Antichrist, 
umI  Newton,  Daubua  and  Clarke, 
and  Hurd,  Juheii,  Vitringa,  and 
other  memben*  of  the  protestant 
who  have  written  upon  the  sub- 
jaca*  coacur  in  maintaining,  that  the  pro- 
of Daniel.  8t.  Haul  and  St.  John, 
dtrecUy  to  this  church.  This  waa 
tha  opinion  of  the  first  Eteformers ; 
I  h  was  the  pre\'aleni  opinion  of  (.'hris- 
la.  is  the  earliest  ases,  that  ontichriiit 
I  apficar  aoon  after  the  (all  of  the  Roman 
-^  iha  Great,  in  the  sixth 
ne  prophecies  concerning 

ttafecaat -L. relation,  the  man  of  sin, 

mA  tha  apostasy  from  the  faith  mentioned 
br  Sk.  Paul,  to  Kim  who  should  presume  to 
ctam  the  title  of  univcrud  prie»t,  or  uni- 
tttal  biahop,  fn  the  rhrietian  church  ;  and 
J«  boa  bntai-  ' iwur.  Iloniface  111., 

Weaitad  frntm  '  Phocac  the  precise 

lilk  m\x\  '  thus  censured.     At 

da  (jix  <'l  in  the  tenth  ecu- 

Aniinpiiii-.    iiiMMip   of  Orleans,    ap- 
to  the   wbal«  conned,  whether  the 
of  Rome  was  not  the  antichrist  of 
'  aitlio^  in  the  temple  of  (iod," 

fieCtlr    eiirrejilicinrliiiL'    with    the     de- 

of  h  Paul.     In  the 

W  \  i.ictcrs  of  (inti- 

Bti  Iv  b*  BU  uriitril  in  the  person 

i£  Popa  HiUebnuui,  who  took  the  nauii!  uf 

Canary  VIL,  that  Johannei  Arentinus,  a 
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Romish  historian,  speaks  of  it  ns  a  subject 
in  which  the  generality  of  fair,  candid,  and 
Ingenuous  writers  agreed,  that  at  that  time 
began  the  reign  of  antichrist.  And  the 
Albigenses  and  Waldeuses,  who  may  be 
called  the  protestants  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  expressly  asserted  in 
their  declarntions  of  faith,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  was  the  whore  of  Babylon.  The 
papists  imagine  they  view  in  the  prophetical 
picture  of  antichrist,  imperial  Rome,  elated 
oy  her  victories,  exulting  in  her  sensuality 
and  her  spoils,  polluted  by  idolatry,  perse- 
cuting the  ()eople  of  God,  and  finally  falling 
like  tbe  first  Babylon  ;  whilst  a  new  and  holy 
city,  represented  by  their  own  communion, 
filled  with  the  spotless  votaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  rises  out  of  its  ruins,  and  the  victory 
of  the  cross  is  comjileted  over  the  temples 
of  paganism.  This  scheme  has  had  its  able 
advocates,  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be 
placed  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  Grotius, 
and  Hammond.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained, that  Caligula  was  antichrist ;  and 
others  have  asserted  the  same  of  Nero.  But 
in  order  to  establish  the  resemblance,  they 
violate  the  order  of  time,  disregard  the 
opinions  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
overlook  the  appropriate  descriptions  of  the 
apostles.  After  the  point  had  lieen  maturely 
debated  at  the  coiuicil  of  Gap,  held  in  1603, 
a  resolution  was  taken  thereupon  to  insert 
an  article  in  the  confession  of  faith,  whereby 
the  pope  is  formally  declared  to  be  anti- 
christ. Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  stung  with 
thi»i  decision;  and  even  king  Henry  I\'.  of 
France  wa«  not  a  little  mortified,  tu  be  thus 
declared,  as  he  said,  an  imp  of  antichrist. 

In  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  foretold,  that 
this  power  should  exercise  dominion  until  a 
time  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time, 
Dan.  vii.  25.  This  cjqiression  us  generally 
admitted  to  denote  1260  years.  The  papal 
power  was  completely  estabhshed  in  the 
year  755,  when  it  obtained  the  e.\arc)uite  of 
Ravenna.  Some,  however,  date  the  rise  of 
antichrist  in  the  year  of  <>hrist  Goti  ;  and 
.Mede  places  it  in  456.  If  the  rise  of  anti- 
christ ne  not  reckoned  till  he  was  possessed 
of  secular  authority,  his  fall  will  happen 
when  this  power  shall  be  taken  away.  If 
his  rise  began,  according  to  Mede  in  45€. 
he  must  have  fallen  in  1711):  if  in  606,  it 
must  be  in  1866;  if  in  755,  in  2015.  If, 
however,  we  use  prophetical  years,  consist- 
ing  of  360  days,  and  (bite  the  rise  of  anti- 
christ in  the  year  755,  his  fall  will  hapj)en  in 
the  year  of  Christ  ioOO.  Everj-  thing  bow- 
ever  in  the  state  of  the  »vurld  betokens  « 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  papal  and  Mahomet- 
an powers,  both  of  whicn  nave  indeed  been 
already  greatly  weakened. 

ANTI-LIUANUS.  'ITie  Greeks  give  thia 
name  to  that  chain  of  mountains  east  of  Li- 
banus,  which,  properly  speaking,  forms, 
together  with  Libanus,  but  one  ridge  of 
mountuns,  extending  from  north  to  south, 
and  afterwards  from  south  to  north,  in  tha 
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hap*  almoBt  of  a  borse-shop,  for  the  RpHCC 
of  about  fourHrore  leagues.  The  wcHtern 
part  of  these  mountains  was  called  Libanus  ; 
the  eastern  wa«  calied  Antilibuims  ;  the  for- 
mer reached  along  the  Me<titcrrane»n,  from 
Sidon.  almost  to  Arada,  or  Syiuirn.  The 
Hebrew  text  never  mentions  Antilibanus ; 
but  uses  the  general  name  IjiimntH  :  and  the 
coins  struck  at  Laudicea  and  Hicrapohs, 
have  the  inscription,  "  citicH  of  Libanus." 
though  they  beloniar  rather  to  Antilibanus. 
The  Septiiafpnt,  on  the  contrary,  luits  Anti- 
libanus  often  instead  of  Libanus.  J'he  valley 
whiclj  separates  Libanus  from  AntililianuH 
is  very  fruitful :  it  was  formerly,  on  the  side 
of  Syria,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  whereof  there 
are  now  no  traces.  Strabo  says,  that  the 
name  of  ra}lo-Syria,  or  "  the  hollow  Syria," 
belongs  principally  to  the  valley  between 
Libauus  and  Autihbanus. 

ANTINUMIANS  are  those  who  maintain 
that  the  law  is  of  no  use  or  obligation  under 
the  gospel  dispen«ition,  or  who  hold  doc- 
trinea  that  clearly  supersede  the  necessity  of 
good  works  and  a  virtuous  life.  The  Anli- 
nomians  took  their  orii^in  from  John  Ajfri- 
cola,  about  the  year  I J3S,  who  tanjjht  that 
the  law  is  in  no  wise  necessary  under  the  ^fos- 
pel ;  that  good  works  do  not  promote  our 
salvation,  nor  ill  ones  hinder  it ;  that  re- 
pentance is  not  to  be  preached  from  the 
decalogue,  but  only  from  the  gospel.  This 
sect  8])nmg  up  in  England  duriuK  the  i)ro- 
tectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell  i  and  extended 
their  system  of  libertinism  much  farther 
than  Agricola,  the  disciple  of  Luther.  Some 
of  their  teachers  eT(])res»ly  maintained,  that 
as  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  (frace  nor  for- 
feit the  divine  favour,  the  wcked  actions 
they  commit  are  not  really  sinful,  nor  are  to 
be  considered  as  instances  of  their  violation  of 
the  divine  law  ;  and  that  consequently  they 
have  no  occasion  either  to  rnnfeas  their  sins, 
or  to  break  them  ofT  by  repentance.  .Ac- 
cording to  them,  it  is  one  of  the  essential 
and  distinctive  characters  of  the  elect,  that 
they  cannot  do  any  thing  which  is  displeasing 
to  (lod.  Luther,  Rutherford,  Scldussclburgh, 
Sedgwick,  (jataker,  Witsiuii,  Bull,  Williams, 
Sic,  have  written  refutations ;  Cri.xp,  Rich- 
ardson, S.-ikmarsh,  &c.,  defences,  of  the 
Antinomians;  Wigandus,  a  comparison  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  antinomians. 

The  doctrine  of  Agricola  was  in  itself  ob- 
scure, and  is  thought  to  have  been  repre- 
sented worse  than  it  really  was  by  Luther, 
who  >vrote  a^jninst  liim  with  acrimony,  and 
first  styled  him  and  his  followers  antino- 
mians.  Agricola,  in  defending  himself,  com- 
plained that  opinions  were  imputed  to  him 
which  he  did  not  hold.  The  writings  of  Dr. 
Crisp  in  the  seventeenth  century  axe  con- 
sidered OS  highly  favouraljle  to  antinumian- 
ism,  though  he  acknowledges  that,  "  in  re- 
spect of  tlie  rules  of  righteousness,  or  the 
matter  of  obedience,  we  are  under  the  law 
still,  or  else,"  as  he  adds,  *'  we  are  lawless, 
to  live  e^ery  man  as  seems  good  in  his  own 
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eyes,  which  no  tnte  Chrisiian  dares  so  mucl 
as  think  of"  The  following  sentiments, 
however,  among  others,  arc  taught  in  his 
sermons  :  "  'Hie  law  is  cniel  and  tyrannical, 
requiring  what  is  naturally  imjiossible." 
"  The  sins  of  the  elect  were  so  imputed  to 
("hrist,  as  that  though  he  did  not  commit  them, 
yet  they  became  actually  his  transgressions, 
and  ceased  to  be  theirs."  *'  'I'he  feelings  of 
conscience,  which  tell  them  that  sin  is  theirs, 
arise  from  a  want  of  knowing  the  truth." 
"  It  is  but  the  voice  of  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  that  saith  they  have  yet 
sin  wasting  their  consciences,  and  l>'ing  aa 
a  burden  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.'* 
"  Chiist's  righteouane^s  i.s  so  im[iuted  to  the 
elect,  that  they,  ceasing  to  be  sinners,  areas 
righteous  as  he  was,  and  all  that  he  was." 
"  An  elect  person  is  not  in  a  comicmned 
state  while  an  unbeliever ;  and  should  ho 
happen  to  die  before  (lod  call  him  to  believe, 
he  would  not  he  lost."  "  Repentance  and 
confession  of  sin  are  not  necessary  to  for- 
giveness. A  believer  may  certainly  con- 
clude before  confession,  yea,  as  soon  as  he 
hath  committed  sin,  the  interest  he  hath  in 
'.'hrist,  and  the  love  of  Christ  embracing 
him."  These  dangerous  sentiments,  and 
others  of  a  similar  bearing,  have  been  fully 
answered  by  many  writers;  but  by  none 
more  ably  than  by  the  Rev,  John  Fletcher, 
in  his  "'  Checks  to  Anlinomianism.'' 

ANTIOCH,  a  city  of  I'pjier  .Syria,  on  the 
river  Orontes,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  where  it  dischwges  itself  into  the  Me- 
diterranean. It  wa.s  built  by  .Scleucus  Nica- 
nor,  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ; 
and  became  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  SjTian 
kings  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces j  being  very  centrally  and  commodi- 
ously  situated  midway  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Alexandria,  about  seven  hundred 
miles  from  each,  in  37°  17'  north  latitude, 
and  36°  45'  east  longitude.  No  city  perhaps, 
Jerusalem  excepted,  has  experienced  mor« 
frequent  revolutions,  or  sutfered  more  nti- 
merous  and  dire  calamities,  thauAntiochj  ^ 
as,  besides  the  common  plagues  of  eastern  ■ 
cities,  pestUeace,  famine,  fire,  and  sword,  itW 
has  several  times  been  entirely  overthrown 
by  earthquakes. 

In  3G'2,  the  emperor  Jidian  spent  some 
months  at  Antioch ;  which  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  his  favourite  object  of  reviving  the 
mythology  of  jiaganism.  The  grove  at 
Daphne,  planted  by  Seleucus,  which,  with  its 
temple  and  oracle,  jiresented,  during  the 
reign*  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria,  the 
most  splendid  and  fashionable  place  of  resort 
for  pagan  worship  in  the  east,  bad  sunk  into 
neglect  since  the  establishment  of  Christi 
anity.  The  altar  of  the  god  was  deserted, 
the  oracle  was  silenced,  and  the  sacred  grova 
itself  dcBled  by  the  interment  of  Christians. 
Julian  undertook  to  restore  the  aneieot 
honours  and  usages  of  the  place ;  but  it  was 
first  necessary  to  take  away  the  poUutioo 
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hj  the  dead  bodieti  of  the  Chris- 
liich  were  disinterred  and  removed! 
Amao^t  tfae«e  was  that  of  Babylas.  a  bishop 
of  Antiorh,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  perse- 
cation  of  Decius,  and  after  renting  near  a 
OBtiirT  in  his  grwe  within  the  walls  of 
Aatiocn,  had  been  removed  by  order  of 
QbIIu*  Lnlo  the  mid!<t  of  the  grove  of  Daphne^ 
■her*  •  church  was  built  over  him  ;  the  re- 
anna  of  the  Christian  saint  eiTectiially  sup- 
r*^*'*^**g  l^e  former  divinity  of  the  place, 
vImM  temple  and  statue,  however,  though 
Hi^beted,  remained  uninjured.  The  Chru- 
(■■■  of  iVntioch,  undaunted  by  the  con- 
tfitmey  against  their  religion,  or  the  presence 
ni  the  einueror  faimself,  conveyed  the  relics 
«f  their  tonner  biabop  in  triumph  back  to 
Amt  Bocient  repositoiT  within  the  city.  The 
JlinMr  multitude  who  joined  in  the  pro- 
BWMOB.  ehaunted  forth  their  execrations 
ninot  idoU  and  idolaters ;  and  on  the  same 
t^|bt  tin  image  and  the  temple  of  the  hea- 
Aim  vwi  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  A 
inadfol  renseance  might  be  expected  to 
kn«  foUoiwca  the«e  scenes ;  but  the  real  or 
dliiUd  donency  of  Julian  contented  itself 
vUi  ahotliiig  up  the  cathedral,  and  confis. 
oOBit  it>  wealth.  Many  Christians,  indeed, 
flderrd  from  the  zeal  of  the  pagans ;  but, 
m  it  waold  appear,  without  the  sanction  of 
Aanapnvt. 

la  t968,  Antioch  was  taken  by  Bibars,  or 
tondocdar,  raltan  of  I^g^'pt.  The  elauchter 
if  MTeoteen  thousand,  and  the  captivity  of 
•ae  luuMlred  thousand  of  its  inhabitants, 
matk  the  final  siege  and  fall  of  Antioch; 
aUHt,  while  they  close  the  long  catalogue  of 
itt  pofaGc  woea,  attest  its  extent  and  popula- 
tion. Rxnn  this  lime  it  remained  in  a  niin- 
000  aad  anrly  de«erted  condition,  till,  with 
tW  ntt  ot  Syria,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
if  UMOttocnan  Turks,  with  whose  empire  it 
kat  ever  unce  lieen  incorporated. 
To  diMingiiish  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
aame,  the  capital  of  Syria  was  called 
mpmi  Dapknem.  or  Antioch  near 
a  village  in  the  neighbourhood, 
0  a  lemule  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
«f  tWt  oaoie :  tnounh,  in  truth,  the  chief 
ddcy  at  the  place  was  Apollo,  under  the  fa- 
Ui  at  hia  amorous  pursuit  of  the  nymph 
T^ptiiw  (  and  the  wonnhip  was  worthy  of  its 
ahjort.  The  temple  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
pO«*  of  lanrels  and  cvpresses,  where  every 
Uda(  waa  assembled  wnich  could  minister  to 
tkt  oenon :  and  in  whose  recesses,  the  ju- 
vaflo  (Icvotee  wanted  not  the  countenance 
«t«  dMftine  god  to  abandon  himself  to 
Even  those  of  riper  years 
morals  could  not  ^rith  safety 
tbo  atmoapherc  of  a  place  where 
ing  the  character  of  religion, 
tha  domtaot  passions,  and  subdued 
of  virtuous  resolution.  Such 
I  Iha  aoitrce,  the  stream  coidd  scarcely  be 
*  to  be  more  piu-c  ;  in  fact,  the  citi- 
r«f  Antioch  were  distinguished  only  for 
hnrury  in  life  and  licentiousness  in 
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manners.  This  was  an  unpromiging  soil  for 
Christianity  to  take  root  in.  But  here,, 
nevertheless,  it  was  planted  at  an  early  peri- 
od, and  flourished  vigorously.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch 
were  partly  SjTians,  and  partly  Greeks ; 
chiefly,  perhaps,  the  latter,  who  were  invited 
to  the  new  city  by  t^eleucus.  To  these 
Greeks,  in  particular,  certain  Cypriut 
and  Cyrenian  converts,  who  had  fled 
from  the  persecution  which  followed  the 
death  of  Stephen,  addressed  theinNcIves  j 
"  and  a  great  number  lieliesed,  aufJ  turned 
unto  the  Lord."  When  the  heads  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  were  informed  of  this 
success,  they  sent  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  who 
encouraged  the  new  disciples,  and  uddeil 
many  to  their  number ;  and  finding  how 
great  were  both  the  field  and  the  han'est, 
went  to  Tarsus  to  solicit  the  assistance  of 
Paul.  Both  this  apostle  and  Barnabas  then 
taught  conjointly  at  Antioch ;  and  great 
numbers  were,  by  their  labours  during  a 
whole  year,  added  to  the  rising  church. 
Acts  xi.  19—20;  xv.  22 — 33.  Here  they 
were  also  joined  by  Peter,  who  was  reproved 
by  Paul  for  his  dissimulation,  and  his  con- 
cession to  the  Jews  res])ecting  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  Gal.  ii.  11 — 14, 

Antioch  was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Luke 
and  Theophilus,  and  the  see  of  the  martyr 
Ignatius.  In  this  city  the  followers  of 
Cnrist  had  first  the  name  of  Christians 
given  them.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Chrysostom,  both  of  the  vast  increase  o/^this 
illustrious  church  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  charity  which  continued  to 
actuate  it.  It  consisted  at  this  time  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  three 
thousand  of  whom  were  supported  out  of 
the  public  donatii>ns.  It  is  painful  to  trace 
the  progress  of  declension  in  such  a  church 
fts  this.  •  But  the  period  now  referred  to, 
namely,  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  brightest  of  its  history  subse- 
quent to  the  apostolic  age.  and  that  from 
which  the  church  at  Antioch  may  date  its 
fall.  It  continued,  indeed,  outwardly  pros- 
perous ;  but  superstition,  secular  ambition, 
the  pride  of  life ;  pomp  and  formality  in  the 
service  of  God,  in  place  of  humility  and 
sincere  devotion  j  the  growth  of  faction,  and 
the  decay  of  cliarity ;  showed  that  real  reli- 
gion was  fast  disappearing,  and  that  the 
Foundations  were  laid  of  that  great  apostasy 
which,  in  two  centuries  from  this  time,  over- 
spread the  whole  Christian  world,  led  to  the 
entire  extinction  of  the  church  in  the  east, 
and  still  holds  dominion  over  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  we.st. 

Antioch,  under  its  modem  name  of  An- 
takia,  is  now  but  little  known  to  the  western 
nations.  It  occupies,  or  rather  did  till  lately 
occupy,  a  remote  comer  of  the  ancient  en- 
closure of  its  walls.  Its  splendid  buildings 
were  reduced  to  hovels ;  and  its  population 
of  half  a  million,  to  ten  ihousann  wretched 
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lieingi),  linnff  in  the  usual  deba^etnent  and 
insecurity  of  Turkish  subjects.  Sucb  was 
nearly  its  condition  when  visited  by  Pococit 
about  the  year  I'iS,  and  ngain  by  Kinneir 
in  1813.  But  its  ancient  Bubierranean  ene- 
my, which  since  it8  destniction  in  587 
never  long  together  withheld  its  assaults, 
has  again  triumphed  over  it :  the  eartbquaije 
of  llie  13th  of  Audust.  1S22,  laid  it  once 
more  in  ruins  ;  and  everything  relating  to 
Antiiich  is  past. 

ANTIOCH,  of  Pisidia.  Besides  the  Sy- 
rian capital,  tlierc  was  another  Antioch 
visited  Dy  St.  Paul  when  in  .\sia,  and  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Jnliochia  ad 
Pisidiam,  as  belungioff  to  that  province,  of 
which  it  wxs  the  capital.  Here  Paul  and 
Barnabas  preached  ;  but  the  Jews,  jealous, 
as  usual,  of  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by 
the  gentiles,  raised  a  sedition  against  them, 
and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  city.  Acta  xiii. 
14,  to  the  end.  There  were  several  other 
cities  of  the  same  name,  sixteen  in  number,  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  budt  by  the  Seleucidae, 
the  succesaors  of  Alexander  in  these  coiui- 
tries  ;  but  the  above  two  are  the  only  ones 
■which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  as  occurrinj,' 
in  scrijiture. 

ANtIOCHTJS.  There  were  many  kings 
of  this  name  in  Syria,  much  celebrated  in  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  histories,  after 
the  time  of  .Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  father  of 
Antiochus  Soter,  and  reckoned  the  first  king 
of  Syria,  after  Alexander  the  Great. 

1.  Antiochus  Soter  was  the  son  of  Seleu- 
cus Nicanor,  and  obtained  the  surname  of 
Soter,  or  Saviour,  from  having  hindered  the 
im'asion  of  Asia  by  the  Gauls.  Some  think 
that  it  was  on  the  following  occasion :  the 
Galatians  having  marched  to  attack  the  Jetvs 
in  Babylon,  whose  army  consisted  only  of 
eight  thousand  men,  remforced  with  four 
thousand  Macedonians,  the  Jews  defended 
themselves  with  so  much  bravery  that  they 
killed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  2  Mac.  viii.  20.  It  was  perhaps,  too, 
on  this  occasion,  that  Antiochus  Soter  made 
the  Jews  of  Asia  free  of  the  cities  belonging 
to  the  gcntilea,  and  permitted  them  to  live 
according  to  their  own  laws. 

3.  A.VTiocHus  TuEos,  or,  the  God,  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  Soter.  He 
married  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus,  king  of  Kgy-pt.  Laodice,  his 
first  wife,  seeing  herself  tlespiscd,  poi.soned 
Antiochus,  Berenice,  and  their  son.  who  was 
intended  to  succeed  in  the  kingdom.  After 
this,  Laodice  procured  Seleucus  CaUiniciis, 
her  son  by  Antjochu.s,  t«)  be  acknowledged 
king  of  Syria.  These  events  were  foretold 
by  Daniel :  "  And  in  the  end  of  years,"  the 
king  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  soiilh,  and  the  king 
of  Syria,  or  of  llie  north,  *"  shall  join  them- 
Belves  together ;  for  the  king's  daughter  of 
the  soutn  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the 
north  to  make  an  agreement :  but  she  shall 
not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm  ;  neither 
aha}}  he  stand,  nor  liis  arm :  but  she  shall  be 
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given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  h« 
that  begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her 
in  these  times,"  Dan,  xi.  6. 

3.   ANTiocnrs  the  (rREAT  was  the  son  of 
Seleucu.s  {'allinicus,  and  bnithcrto  Seleucus 
Ceraunus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3761,  and  l>efore  Jesus  Chnst  223.  J 
He  made  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator^H 
king  of  Egj'pt,  but  was  defeated  near  Raphia, 
3  Mac.  i.  Thirteen  years  after,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopatur  being  dead,  Antiochus  resolved  to  be- 
come master  of  Egypt.  He  immediately  scite  ' " 
Cotlo-Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Judsea  ;  butSco«l 
jias,  general  of  the  Egyptian  army,  entere 
Jud^a  while  Antiochus  was  occupied  by  tha! 
war  against  Attains,  and  retook  those  places. 
However,    he    soon    lost    them    again    to 
Antiochus.    ( )n  this  occasion  happened  what 
Josephus  relates  of  this  prince's  journey  to 
Jerusalem.     .Aiter  a  victory  which  he  had 
obtained  over  Scopas,  near  the  springs  of 
Jordan,   he   became   master   of  the   strong 
places  in  Coelo-Syria  and  Samaria ;  and  tho 
Jews  submitted  freely  to  him,  received  hiia 
into    their   city,    and   furnished    his    army 
plentifully  witn  provisions.     In  reward  for 
their   atfection,    Antiochus    granted    them. 
according  to    Josephus,    twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  to  piu-chase  beasts  for  sacri- 
fice, one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty 
measures  of  meal,  and  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  measures  of  salt  to  be  ofTered 
with  the  sacrifices,  and  timber  to  rebuild  the 
porches  of  the  Lord's  house.     He.  exempted 
the  senators,  Bcri))es,  and  singing  men  of  the 
temple,  from  the  capitation  tax  ;  and  he  per-      , 
mitted  the  Jews  to  live  according  to  tneir  ■ 
own  laws  in  et-ery  part  of  his  dominions.  Hs  fl 
also  remitted  the  third  part  of  their  tribate,  ™ 
to  indemnify  them   for  their  losses  in  tha 
war ;  he  forbade  the   heathens  tu  enter  the 
temple  without  lieing  juirified,  and  to  brinv 
into  the  city  the  flesh  of  roules,  asses,  ana 
horses  to  sell,  under  a  severe  penalty. 

In  the  year  of  the  world  3815,  .Antiochna 
was  overcome  by  the  Ramans,  and  obliged  J 
to  cede  all  his  ])OBsessiona  beyond  Mount  ^ 
Taurus,  to  give  twenty  hostages,  amon^ 
whom  was  his  own  son  Antiochus,  after- 
wards surnamed  Epiphanes,  and  tu  pay  a 
tribute  of  nvelve  thousand  Euboic  talenta, 
each  fourteen  Roman  pounds  in  weight.  To 
defray  these  charges,  he  resolved  to  seize  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Elymais } 
hut  the  people  of  that  country,  informed  of 
his  design,  surprised  and  de.stroyed  hira,  with 
all  his  army,  in  the  yea.r  of  the  world  3817, 
and  before  Jcrus  Christ  187.  He  left  two 
sons,  Seleucus  Phdopator,  and  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  succeeded  him. 

4.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  An- 
tiocbu.s  the  Great,  having  continue<l  an  hos- 
tage at  Rome  fourteen  year^,  his  brother 
Seleucus  resolved  to  procure  his  return  to 
Syria,  and  sent  his  own  son  Demetrius  to 
Rome  in  the  place  of  Antiochus.  Whilst 
Antiochus  was  on  his  journey  to  Syria,  Se- 
leucus died,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3829. 
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re,  Antiochus  landed,  the  peo- 
pti  Rccivrd  hitn  :%i  «nine  prupitioUH  deity 
cooM  lo  assume  (li^  govprninent,  and  to 
Mtoae  the  vQtcrpn«e!i  of  l^tolemy,  king:  of 
EKjpl,  vho  threalened  to  invade  .Syria.  For 
thn  rHMoa.  Antiochas  obtained  the  surname 
of  Epiphiuie!,  the  illustnous,  or  of  one  ap- 

kly  t\imed  his  attention  to 
•  a  of  Egypt,  which  was  then 
'tolemy  Philoroetor,  his  nephew, 
"er  ("leopatra,  whom  Antiochus 
1  married  to  FHolemy  Hpipha- 
Ejiy^it.  lie  sent  Apolloniiis, 
fficers,  into  Egypt,  apparently 

I'tolcmy's   c:ironatiQn,    but    in 

trt  ohtain  intelliifenCe  whether  the 
BDCfi  of  the  kin<{(loin  were  inclined 
t6  plaM  the  itoremment  of  Efvpt  in  his 
tuifl*  doriiut  the  minority  of  the  Wing  his 
Mpbew,  2  Mac.  iv.  31,  &c.  Apollonian, 
huwcvu,  fouml  them  not  dispo^^ed  to  favour 
UuBMitcri  and  this  obliged  AntiochuH  to 
Wdi*  VHT  airainst  l'*hilometor,  He  came  to 
itrusalem  in  3S31,  and  wa^  received  there 
bf  Ja»on,  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  lii/jrh- 
pcieathood.  He  designed  to  attack  ^Kypt. 
Dot  rMumed  without  effeciinf^  anythmg. 
The  mmbition  of  those  Jews  who  souufht 
&c  higb-priesthood,  and  bought  it  of  Anti- 
Mkns,  w«a  the  beginning  of  those  calami- 
tit*  which  overwhelmed  their  nation  under 
|irinc«.  Jason  procured  himself  to  be 
lituted  in  this  dijfuity  in  the  stead  of 

IIL  ;  but  Menelaus  offering  a  greater 

ftice,  Jkson  was  deprived,   and   .Menelaus 
in  hia  place.    These  usuqiers  of 
Kiffh-priesthood,  to  gratify  the  Syrians, 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  their 
111  exercises,  and  neglected  the  wor- 
I  of  the  Lord,  and  the  temple  ser>ice. 
Tar  b»oke  out  between  Antiochus  Epi- 
uad  Ptolerny  Philometor.    Antiochus 


<iiImbJ  £gTPt  in  the  year  of  the  world  383.3, 
tad  ndneea  almost  the  whole  of  it  to  his 
■tHBtaee,  i  Mac.  v.  3—5,  'Ilie  ne.Yt  year 
ht  ntBToed ;  and  whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
A»  aiege  of  Alexandria,  a  false  report  was 
ith.  The  inhabitants  of 
■m  their  joy  at  thi.>t  news, 
bus,  wlic-n  returning  from  Egvpt, 
lilts  city  by  force,  treated  the  Jews 
a,  and  commanded  liis  troops  to  eluy 
met.  Eighty  thousand  were  killed, 
'ci{itire*,  or  sold  on  this  occasion. 
Aataocfcoa.  conducted  by  the  corrupt  High 
"  '  Manelmus,  entered  into  the  holy  of 
,  whence  he  took  and  carried  off  the 
;  predoaa  Teasels  of  that  holy  place,  to 
the  ralnt  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
ttiiBta.  in  the  year  3835,  Antiochus  made 
expedition  against  Egypt,  which  he 
_'  nuidued.  llie  year  following,  he 
ApoUoniua  into  Judtea,  with  an  army 
of  ttreatv-two  thousand  men,  and  com- 
■ml«d  nim  lo  k'dl  all  the  Jews  who  were 
of  fan  Mr,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  young 
■ea.  i  Mac.  v.  S4,  25.  'Iltese  orders  were 
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too  punctually  executed.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  retired  into 
the  wildemesis  with  bis  father  and  his  bre- 
thren, 2  Mar.  V.  29.  These  misfortunes  were 
only  preludes  of  what  they  were  to  suffer ; 
for  Antiochus,  apprehending  that  the  Jews 
would  never  be  constant  in  their  obedience 
to  him,  unless  he  obliged  them  to  change 
their  religion,  and  to  embrace  that  of 
the  Greeks,  issued  an  edict,  enjoining  them 
to  conform  to  the  laws  of  other  nations,  and 
forbidding  their  usual  sacrifices  in  the  tem- 
pie,  their  festivals,  and  their  sabbath.  The 
statue  of  Juniter  Olympus  was  placed  upon 
the  altar  nf  tne  temple,  and  thus  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  was  seen  in  the  temple  of 
Go<l.  Many  cornipt  Jews  complied  with 
these  orders ;  but  others  resisted  them, 
Mattathias  and  his  sons  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains. Old  Eieazar,  and  the  seven  brethren, 
suffered  death  with  great  courage  at  An- 
tioch,  2  Mac.  vii.  Mattathias  being  dead, 
Judas  Maccaba>uH  beaded  those  Jews  who 
continued  faithful,  and  opposed  with  succesa 
the  generals  whom  king  Antiochus  sent  into 
Judea.  The  king,  informed  of  the  valour 
and  resistance  of  Judas,  sent  new  forces ; 
and,  finding  his  treasures  exhausted,  he 
resolved  to  go  into  Persia  to  \e\'y  tributes, 
and  to  collect  large  sums  which  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  Romans,  1  Mac.  iii. 
5 — 31 ;  2  Mac.  ix.  1,  &c.;  I  Mac.  vi.  1,  &c. 
Knowing  that  very  great  riches  were  lodged 
in  the  teniple  of  Elyma'is,  he  determined  to 
carry  it  off;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try made  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  that  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  towards  Dabylonia. 
When  he  was  come  to  Ecl)ntana,  he  was 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  and  Timo- 
theus, and  tliat  Judas  Maccabxus  had  retaken 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  restored  the 
worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the  usual  sacrifices. 
On  receiving  this  intellig<-nce,  the  king 
was  transported  with  indignation ;  and, 
threatening  to  make  Jenisalem  a  grave  for 
the  Jews,  commanded  the  driver  of  his  cha- 
riot to  urge  the  horses  forward,  and  to  hasten 
his  journey.  However,  divine  vengeance 
soon  overtook  him  :  he  fell  from  his  chariot, 
and  bruised  all  his  limbs.  He  was  also  tor- 
mented with  such  pains  in  his  bowels,  as 
allowed  him  no  rest;  and  his  disease  was 
aggravated  by  grief  and  vexation.  In  this 
condition  he  wrote  to  the  Jews  very  hum- 
bly, promised  them  many  things,  and 
engaged  even  to  turn  Jew,  if  God  would 
restore  him  to  health.  He  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  them  his  son  Antiochus,  who  was 
to  succeed  him,  and  entreated  them  to  favour 
the  young  prince,  and  to  continue  faithful 
to  him.  He  died,  overwhelmed  with  pain 
and  grief,  in  the  mountains  of  Paratacene, 
in  the  little  town  of  Tabes,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3840,  and  before  Jesus  Cluist  164. 

5.  Aj«tiochu8  Ei-pATott,  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  was  only  nine  years  old  when 
his  father  died  and  left  him  the  king- 
dom of  Syria.     Lysias,  who  governed  ths 
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kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince, 
led  against  Jiidea  an  array  of  one  hundred 
thousand  foot,  twenty  thousand  horse,  and 
thirty  elcphantH,  1  Mac.  vi.;  2  Mac.  xiii. 
He  be-sieged  and  took  the  fortress  of  Beth- 
mira,  and  thence  marched  against  Jerusalem. 
The  city  was  ready  to  fail  into  his  hands 
when  Lyeias  received  the  news  that  Philip. 
whom  Antiothu.s  Epiphanes  had  entrusted 
■with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  had  come 
to  Antioch  to  take  tiii.  government,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  disposition  of  the  late  king.  He 
therefore  proposed  an  accommodation  with 
the  Jews,  that  he  might  return  speedily  to 
Antioch  and  oppose  Philip.  After  conclud- 
ing  a  peace,  he  immediately  returned  into 
Syria,  with  the  young  king  and  his  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demetrius  Soter,  aon 
of  Seteucus  Philopator,  and  nephew  to  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  to  whom  ny  right  the 
kingdom  belonged,  having  escaped  from 
Rome,  came  into  Syria.  Finding  the  people 
disposed  for  revolt,  Demetrius  headed  an 
army,  and  marched  directly  to  Antioch, 
against  Antiocl.us  and  Ji^'siai*.  Howi^vc, 
the  inhabitants  did  not  wait  t'.l)  lie  besieged 
the  city ;  but  opened  th*;  ga>s,  ■vrtd  de''ve-ed 
to  him  Lysir.s  and  the  young  kmg  Antiochus 
Eupator,  whom  Deraetrius  ?ause<l  to  be  pin 
to  death,  without  Buffering  them  to  a!i]>ear 
in  his  presence,  Antiochus  E'lpator  reigned 
only  two  yeai-8,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3842,  and  before  Jesus  Christ  1C2. 

6.  AntiochusTheos,  or  th<"  Divine,  the  son 
of  Alexander  Balae,  king  t^i  Syria,  was 
brought  up  by  the  Arabian  prince  ElTachuel, 
or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  (Jreck,  Simalcue, 
1  Mace.  \'\  39,  40,  &c.  Demetrius  Nicanor, 
king  of  Syria,  having  rendered  himself 
odious  to  hiR  troops,  one  Diodotus,  other- 
wise called  Tryphon,  came  to  /shdiel,  a 
king  in  Arabia,  and  desired  him  to  entrust 
him  with  young  Antiochus,  whom  he  pro- 
mised to  place  on  the  throne  of  SjTia,  which 
was  then  possessed  by  Demetrius  Nicanor. 
After  some  hesitation,  Zalxlicl  complieil  with 
the  requc.xt ;  and  Tryphon  carried  Antiochus 
into  Syria,  and  put  the  crown  on  his  head. 
The  troops  dismissed  by  Demetrius  came 
and  joined  Tryphon,  wlio,  having  formed  a 
powerful  array,  defeated  Demetrius,  and 
forced  him  to  retreat  to  .Scleucia.  Tr)'phon 
aeized  hi.s  elephanLs,  and  rendered  himself 
master  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3859,  and  before  Jesus  Christ  145.  Antio- 
chus Theos,  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  new 
acquisition,  sent  letters  to  Jonathan  Macra- 
bxus,  High  Priest  and  prince  of  the  Jewj,, 
confirmiing  him  in  the  high-priesthood,  and 
granting  him  four  toparchies,  or  four  con- 
siderable j)laces,  in  Judwa.  He  also  received 
Jonathan  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  sent 
him  vessels  of  gold,  permiltcd  him  to  use  a 
gold  cup,  to  wear  piir[)le,  and  agcdden  buckle  j 
and  he  gave  his  tjrother,  Simon  Maccahaciis, 
the  command  of  all  his  troops  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tyre  to  Eg)'pt. 
Jonathan,  engaged  by   so    many  favours. 


declared  resolutely  for  Antlochuu,  or  rather 
for  Trj^phon,  who  reigned  under  the  name 
of  this  young  prince;  and  on  several  occa- 
Nions,  he  attacked  the  generak  of  Demetrius, 
who  still  possessed  many  places  beyond 
Jordan  and  ia  (ialilee,  I  Alacc.  xi.  63,  Sec. ; 
xii.  24,  34.  Trj-phon,  seeing  young  Antio- 
chus in  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  i^yrja,  resolved  to  nauri)  his  crown.  He 
thought  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
secure  Jonatlian  .Msccabieus,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  supporters  of  .A.ntiochus'8 
throne.  He  came,  tnercfore,  with  troops 
into  Juda>a,  invited  Jonathan  to  Ptolemais, 
and  there,  on  frivolous  pretences,  made  him 
prisoner.  However,  Simon,  Jonathan's 
brother,  headed  the  troo|)s  of  Judsea,  and 
opposed  Tryphon,  who  int«nded  to  take 
Jerusalem.  Tryphon,  being  disappointed, 
ptit  Jonathan  to  death  at  Bassa  or  Bascama, 
and  returned  into  Syria,  where,  without 
delay,  he  executed  his  design  of  killing 
Antiochus.  He  corrupted  the  royal  physi- 
cians, who,  ha^'ing  published  that  Antii.Krnus 
was  tormented  with  the  stone,  murdered 
him,  Ijy  cutting  him  without  any  necessity. 
Thus  Tryphon  was  left  master  of  Sj-ria,  m 
the  year  of  the  world  3861,  and  before  Jesus 
Chnst,  143. 

7.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  or  Soler  the 
Sa^^our,  or  Eusebes  the  [lious,  was  the  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  brother  to  Deme- 
trius Nicanor.  Tryphon,  the  usuq»er  of  the 
kingdom  of  S)Tia,  having  rendered  himself 
odious  to  his  troops,  they  deserted  him,  and 
offered  their  services  to  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  Demetrius  Nicanor.  She  lived  in  the 
city  of  Seleucia,  shut  up  with  her  children, 
while  her  husband  Demetrius  was  a  prisoner 
in  Persia,  where  he  had  married  Rodeguna, 
the  daughter  of  Arsaces  king  of  Persia. 
Cleopatra,  therefore,  sent  to  Antiochui 
Sideles,  her  brother-in-law,  and  offered  him 
the  crowa  of  Syria,  if  he  would  marry  her; 
to  which  Antiochus  consented.  This  prince 
was  then  at  Cnidus,  where  his  father,  Deme- 
trius Soter,  had  placed  him  with  one  of  his 
friends.  He  earae  into  Syria,  and  «Tote  lo 
Simon  Maccabfl?us,  to  engage  him  agaiost 
Tryphon,  I  Mace.  xv.  1,  2,  3,  &c  He  con- 
firmed the  privileges  which  the  kings  of 
Syria  had  grante  J  to  Simon,  permitted  him 
to  coin  money  with  his  own  stamp,  declared 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  exempt  from 
royal  jurisdiction,  and  jjrymised  other  fa- 
vours as  soon  a<i  he  should  obtain  peaceable 
]'(>ssession  of  the  kingdom  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  ancestors.  Antiochus  Sidctea 
having  married  his  sister-in-law,  Cleopatra, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3865,  the  troops  of 
Tryphon  resorted  to  him  in  crowds.  Trr- 
phon,  thus  abandoned,  retired  to  Dora,  m 
Phrenicia,  whither  Antiochus  pursued  him 
with  an  army  of  120,0(X)  foot,  800  horse, 
and  a  powcii'u]  fleet.  Simon  Maccabaeus 
sent  -Vnliochus  two  thousand  chosen  men, 
but  the  latter  refused  them  and  revoked  all 
Ilia  promises.    He  also  sent  Athenobiua  to 
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iuiMuIt'iii,  to  oblige  Simon  to  restore  to 
him  liaxara  and  Joppa,  with  the  citadel  of 
Jrnitjtlciu ;  »ad  to  demand  of  him  five 
huodreil  t&Ienti  more,  as  reparation  for 
mjuriea  the  king  had  suffered,  and  as  tri- 
bute for  hiM  on'n  citiea.  At  the  same  time 
br  lhreat«oed  lo  make  war  upon  him,  if  he 
Ad  not  comply.  Simon  shewed  Aihenobiua 
ttl  ibe  Inttre  of  his  wealth  and  power,  told 
Ub  h*  had  Ln  his  pouesKion  no  place  which 
lilowgid  to  Antiochus,  and  said  that  the 
dtan  of  Gaiara  and  Joppa  had  greatly 
i^m'l  ti>*  people,  and  he  would  give  the 
kag  for  th«  property  of  them  one  hundred 
kiMts.  Athenobius  returned  with  great 
Mdignitinn  to  Antiochus,  who  was  extremely 
iAwlvd  at  Simon's  answer,  In  the  mean 
tint,  Tryphon  having  e^scaped  privately  from 
Don,  ciODJtrked  in  a  vessel  and  fled.  Anti- 
•dbiB  pursued  him,  and  sent  Ccndebeus 
mJb  troops  into  the  maritime  parts  of 
Mwninr.  aad  commanded  him  to  rebuild 
Cadroa.  tad  fight  the  Jews.  John  Hircanus, 
Ml  of  inmon  Macciibiens,  was  then  at  (iaza, 
■id  gave  notice  to  his  father  of  the  coming 
tf  Ccsd*beu8.  Simon  furnished  his  sons. 
Mm  Kircanns  and  Juilas  with  troops,  and 

them  against  C-endeheiis,  whom  they 
ia  the  plain,  and  pursued  to  Azotus. 
AaiiochtM  followed  Try])hon,  till  he  forced 
Vm  to  kill  himself  in  the  year  of  the  world 
ni9-  After  this,  Antiochus  thought  only 
af  rvdocing  to  his  obedience  those  cities 
vllkh.  in  the  beginning  of  his  father's  reign, 
hal  akaheu  off  their  subjection.  !!?imon 
MaeaiMnu.  pcince  and  High  Priest  of  the 
Jtrntf  being  treacherously  murdered  by 
ftelBBy.  hia  son-in-law,  m  the  castle  of 
Docaa,  acar  Jericho,  the  murderer  imme- 
fiMriy  arm  to  Antiochus  Sidetea  lo  demand 
that  he  might  recover  for  him  the 
and  cities  of  the  Jews.  Antiochus 
I  to  penton  with  an  army,  and  besieged 
Jmvmietn,  which  was  bravely  defended  by 

lltrcanus.    The  siege  was  long  pro- 
it  and  the  king  divided  his  army  into 

I  parta.  and  guarded  all  the  avenues  of 
Ibi  tktf.  It  being  the  time  fur  celebnitiriK 
the  frairt  of  tabernacleii,  the  Jews  de'sired  of 
.Aatkchu*  ■  '■-"'■■■  f'«r  seven  days.  The  king 
MS  request,  but  sent  them 
ims,  and  vessels  of  gold 
nd  sQrer  nUcd  with  incense,  to  be  offered 
■  tha  temple.  He  also  ordered  such  pro- 
(iiaaa  aa  they  wanted,  to  be  given  to  the 
Jeviali  aoldicrs^  litis  courts- y  of  the  king 
•evoa  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
taM  aaahaaaadora  to  treat  of  peace,  and  to 
dnin  that  they  might  Uve  according  to 
lUr  on  Uwa.  Antiochus  required  that 
Acf  ahookl  aurrender  their  orm^,  demolish 
At  city  walk,  pay  tribute  for  Jopiia  and  the 
•(htr  ciiiea  ihcy  possessed  out  of  Judsea, 
tad  Rctirr  a  gamsou  into  Jerusalem.    To 

caaditioos,  except  the  last,  the  Jews 

1 1  for  they  could  not  be  induced 

I  army  of  strangers  in  their  capital, 

ntber  to  give  hostages  and  five 
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hundred  talents  of  silver.  The  king  entered 
the  city,  bent  down  the  breast-work  above 
the  walls,  and  returned  to  Syria,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3870,  and  before  Jesus  Christ 
134.  Three  years  after,  Antiochus  marched 
against  the  Persians,  or  Parthians,  and  de- 
manded the  liberty  of  his  brother  Demetrius 
Nicanor,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  long 
before  by  Arsaces,  and  was  detained  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  in  exciting  a  war 
against  Antiochus.  T  his  war,  therefore, 
Antiochus  thought  proper  to  prevent. 
With  an  army  of  eighty  thousand,  or,  as 
OrosiuH  safys,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
he  marched  towards  Persia,  and  no  sooner 
appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  that  coimtry, 
than  several  ea.^tem  princes,  detesting  the 
pride  and  avarice  of  the  Persians,  came  and 
surrendered.  Antiochus  defeated  his  ene- 
mies in  three  engagements,  and  took  Baby- 
lon. He  was  accomjianied  in  these  expedi- 
tions by  ,Iohn  Hircanus,  High  Priest  of  the 
Jews,  who,  it  is  supftoscd.  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Hircanus  from  some  gallant  action 
which  he  performed. 

As  the  army  of  Antiochus  was  too  numerous 
to  continue  assembled  in  any  one  place,  he 
was  obliged  to  divide  it,  to  put  it  into  winter 
quarters.  These  troops  behaved  with  so 
much  insolence,  that  they  alienated  the 
minds  of  all  men.  llie  cities  in  which  they 
were,  privately  surrendered  to  the  Persians ; 
and  all  resolved  to  attack,  in  one  day,  the 
garrisons  they  contained,  that  the  troops 
Deing  separated  might  not  assist  each  other. 
Antiochus  at  Daliylon  obtained  intelUgenee 
of  thi."!  design,  and,  with  the  few  soldiers 
about  him,  endeavoured  to  succour  his  peo- 

Fle.  He  was  attacked  in  the  way  by 
hraatea,  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  fought 
with  great  bravery  j  but  being  at  length  de- 
serted by  his  own  forces,  according  to  the 
generality  of  historians,  he  was  overpowered 
and  killed  by  the  Persians  or  Parthians. 
Appian,  however,  says  that  he  killed  himself, 
and  .-Elinn,  that  he  threw  himself  headlong 
from  a  precipice.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3874,  and  before  Jesue 
Christ  130.  After  the  death  of  .Sidetes, 
Demetrius  Nicanor,  or  Nicetor,  re-ascended 
the  throne  of  Syria. 

ANTIP^DODAPTISTS,  a  denomination 
given  to  those  who  object  to  the  baptism 
of  infants.  The  word  is  derived  from  i»^l, 
aifainsl,  vSui  vaiS&i,  a  child,  and  /3a«T(^»,  / 
baptize.     See  Baptism. 

ANTIPAS,  Antipas-Herod,  or  Herod- 
Antipas,  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  Herod  the 
Great,  in  his  first  will,  declared  him  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  kingdom ;  but  he  afterwards 
named  his  son  Archelaus  king  of  Jud<ea,  and 
gave  to  Anlipas  only  the  title  of  tetrarch  4 
Galilee  and  Peraea.  Archelaus  going^  to 
Rome,  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  confirm 
bis  father's  will,  Antipas  also  went  thither. 
The  emperor  bestowed  on  Archelaus  one 
moiety  of  what  had  been  assigned  him  by 
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Herod,  with  die  quality  of  ethnnrch,  and 
promised  to  grant  him  the  tide  of  king  when 
ne  had  shown  himself  deserving  of  it  by  his 
virtues.  To  Antipaa  Augustus  gave  Galilee 
and  Perwa ;  and  to  Philip,  Herod's  other  son, 
the  Batanaea,  Trachonitia,  and  Aur&nitis, 
with  some  other  places. 

AntipaR,  returning  to  Judjpa,  took  great 
pains  in  adorning  and  fortifying  the  principal 
places  of  hia  dominions.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  whom 
he  divorced  about  A.  D.  33.  tliat  he  might 
marry  his  sister-in-law,  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Pliilip,  who  was  still  living. 
John  the  Ba])ti8t,  exclaiming  against  this 
incest,  was  seized  by  order  of  Antipaa,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Machierus.  Jo- 
aephua  aays,  that  Antipas  caused  John  to  be 
taken,  because  he  drew  too  great  a  concourse 
after  him :  and  Aalipas  was  afraid  he  should 
use  his  influence  over  the  oeople  to  induce 
them  to  revolt.  But  .losepnus  has  reported 
the  pretence  for  the  tnie  cause.  The  e^•an- 
gelists,  who  were  better  informed  than  .lose- 
phus,  as  being  eye-witnessea  of  what  passed, 
and  particularly  acquainted  with  John  and 
his  disciples,  assure  us,  that  the  true  reason  of 
imprisoning  John  was  the  aversion  of  Herod 
and  Herodias  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
liberty  in  censuring  their  scandalous  mar- 
riage,  Matt.  xiv.  3,  4  ;  Mark  \i.  14,  17,  18  ; 
Liuce  iii.  19.  20.  When  the  king  was  ce- 
lebrating his  birth-day,  with  the  principal 
persons  of  his  court,  the  daughter  of  He- 
rodias danced  before  them,  and  pleased  him 
BO  well  that  he  swore  to  give  her  what- 
ever she  should  ask.  She  consulted  her 
mother,  who  advised  her  to  ask  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Returning,  therefore,  to 
the  haU,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  king, 
nnd  said,  "  Give  me  here  John  Baptist's 
head  in  a  charger."  The  king  was  afflicted 
at  this  request ;  but  in  consideration  of  his 
oath,  and  of  the  ])erB<ms  at  table  with  him. 
he  sent  one  of  his  guards,  who  beheaded 
John  in  prison.  The  head  \va>*  brought 
in,  and  given  to  the  young  woman,  who 
delivered  it  to  her  mother,  Alan.  .'civ.  5, 
6,  &c.  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  to  revenge  the 
afir-ont  which  Herod  had  uD'ered  to  his  daugh- 
ter, declared  war  against  him,  and  vanquished 
him  in  a  very  obstinate  contest.  Josephus 
tells  us,  that  the  Jews  attribnteil  the  defeat 
of  Herod  to  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist. 
In  the  year  of  the  Christian  (era  39,  Herodias 
being  jealous  of  the  prog{>crity  of  her  brother 
Agrippa,  who  from  a  private  person  had 
become  king  of  Judsa,  persuaded  her  hus- 
band, Herod-Antipas,  to  visit  Home,  and 
desire  the  same  dignity  of  the  emperor  Caius. 
She  resolved  to  accompany  him ;  and  hoped 
that  her  presents  and  appearance  would  con- 
tribute to  procure  the  emperor's  favour. 
However,  Agrippa  obtaining  intelligence  of 
this  design,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  accused 
Antipaa.  The  messenger  of  Agrippa  arrived 
at  Baite,  where. the  emperor  was,  at  the  very 
time  when  Herod  received  his  first  audience. 
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Caius,  on  the  delivery  of  Agrippa'*  ]ett«n, 
read  them  with  great  cnrnestnesa.  In  thcs* 
letters,  Agri])pa  accused  Antijjus  of  having 
been  a  party  in  Sejanus's  conspiracy  against 
Tiberius,  and  said  that  he  still  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  Artabanus,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  against  the  Romans.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  he  aflirmed  that  Antipas  had  in  his 
arsenals  anus  for  seventy  thousand  men. 
Caius  l)eing  angry,  demanded  hastily  of  An- 
tipas, if  it  were  true  that  he  had  such  a  quan- 
tity of  arms  ?  The  king  not  daring  to  deny 
it,  was  instantly  banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul. 
The  emperor  offered  to  forgive  Herodias,  in 
consideration  of  her  brother  Agrippa ;  but 
she  chose  rather  to  follow  her  husband,  and 
to  share  hia  fortune  in  Ijanishment.  This  ic 
that  Antipaa,  who,  being  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  ridiculed  Jesiu 
whom  IMutc  had  sent  to  him,  dressed  him  in 
worn  out  royalty,  and  sent  him  back  to  Pi- 
late as  a  raock  king,  whose  omliition  gave 
him  no  umbrage,  Luke  xxiii.  7,  11.  The 
year  of  the  death  of  Antipas  is  unknown ;  but 
It  is  certain  that  he,  as  well  a.^  Herodias,  died 
in  exile.  Josephus  says,  that  he  died  in 
Spain,  whither  Caius,  on  his  coining  into 
Oaul  the  first  year  of  his  banishment,  might 
order  him  to  be  sent. 

2.  Anttpas,  the  faithfid  martyr  or  witneae 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  ii.  13. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  our  .Sanour's 
first  disciples,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Pcrgamus,  of  which  he  was  bishop.  His 
Acts  relate  that  he  was  burnt  in  a  brazea 
bull.  Though  ancient  ecclesiastical  liistoi 
furnishes  no  account  of  this  Antipas,  yet 
u  certain  that,  according  to  all  the  rules 
language,  what  is  said  concerning  him  by  Sf 
John  must  be  understood  literally,  and  not 
mystically,  as  some  interpreters  have  done. 

ANTIPATRIS,  Acts  xxiii.  31,  a  town  in 
Palestine,  anciently  called  Caphar-Saba,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus;  but  named  Antipatrf 
by  Herod  the  Great,  in  honour  of  his  fathi 
Antipater.    It  was  situated  in  a  plea^nt  v 
ley,  near  the  mountains,  in  the  way  froi 
Jerusalem  to  Cicaarea.     Josephus  places 
at  about  the  distance  of  seventeen  miles  fro: 
Joppa.     To  this  place  St.  Paul  was  brougl 
in  his  way  to  the  governor  of  Judea  at  C 
sare^t.  Acts  xxiii.  31. 

ANTI'IYPK,  that  which  answers  to  a  t 
or  figure.   A  type  is  a  model,  mould,  or 
tern ;  that  which  is  formed  according  lo  it 
an  anlitj-pe.     See  Type. 

ANTONIA,  one  of  the  towers  of  Jeni 
lem,  called  by  Herod  after  M.  Antony 
Romans  generally  kept  a  garrison  in  thi 
tower ;  and  from  thence  it  was  that  the  I 
bune  ran  with  his  soldiers  to  rescue  §>t,  Pa 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jtwa,  who  had  sei 
him  in  the  temple,  and  designed  to  ha< 
murdered  him,  .\cts  xxi.  31,  32. 
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APE,  Bip,  Kij<pos  and  «^or,  cfphw,  I  Ki 
X.  99;  2  Chron.  ix.  21.     This  animal  sec 


to  be  the  same  with  the  eeph  of  the  EthiojiUH 
ana,  of  which  Pliny  speaks,  1.  viii.  c.  19 
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" Al  llie  n^ineagiFeit  i>j Pomjiry  (lie (trmt," 
■JB  be,  "  wttr  shown  c^ht  brought  from 
EtUopU,  M-Kich  bad  their  fore  feet  like  a 
JiMfiMn  hand,  tht'a:  hiuii  lega  and  feet  alio 
wmanbled  tboM  <^  a  mau."  'Ilic  scripture 
WfS  tluU  Ibc  §eet  of  Solooion  broni^ht  nam, 
m  isth«r  iiionk«y<i,  &c..  £r«WD  OpUir.  The 
ksfked  are  not  sg^reetl  reHpertiruif  tht-  «ittia' 
}aoa  of  that  country ;  but  Major  Wilford  sap 
(ksl  the  andent  name  of  the  riTtr  Laoili 
mdh  ID  lodlia  wa«  Cophea,  Alav  it  not  have 
Wn  so  called  from  the  a'Dp  iahabiiimg-  it« 

We  now  distiiieuish  lbi«  tribe  of  creatures 
into  1 ,  Moitktyt,  those  with  linigtuliij,  3.  Apf4i, 
tboiewith  short  toild;  3,  Sotoom,  those  wit h< 
mt  tajb.  The  indent  Egyptians  are  said  to 
b»»iE  Oforshipped  vjpm  ;  it  ia  certain  that  they 
are  «till  adured  in  many  phLC<isi  ia  {ndia. 
IfaSsH  deacrifaea  a  in&ipii£cent  temji<b  dedi- 
cataD  tn  ^bx  ape,  with  a  portico  for  receiFing 
At  nebma  aacriilced,  sojtponcd  bf  Mvea 
handrMi  coiumns. 


*  Wtt  rlilUTtAK  gtM  Mat  i|ariillil|!  gam  0%&<f  ihfeHy, 
IM  spa  ■mf  qiinli-j'i  tn  live  gaiSi  tritlLifi.'' 

Rgopt*  a>r<i|i^x  are  also  made  and  nn'^renced 
M  idoU,  of  which  we  b&ve  »e\'eraJ  in  Moore'* 
"Hiadoo  Pantheon;"  aha  in  the  avatars, 
pTen  til  Maitrice's  "  History  of  ladiaj"  Sec, 
m  fmae  f>art«  of  the  country  the  apes  are 
held  aacred.  though  not  resident  in  temples; 
lod  incaiitiatis  l^ngbsh  gentlemeti,  by  at- 
mipling  to  shoot  these  apes,  (rather,  per- 
haps, Hionkejra,)  have  been  eifposed,  not  only 
to  all  manner  of  inmlt^  and  vejca.tiona  from 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  villages,  &c.,  iidjafent, 
bnt  }»%>*;  even  )>een  in  danger  of  their  liven, 

APilAH^iA<;HITE8,  a  people  sent  by  the 
kinp  of  Assyria  to  inhabit  the  country  of 
Satmria^  iti  the  room  of  tboae  Israelite*  who 
^d  been  rernoved  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
Enar.  6.  They,  with  the  other  Samaritans, 
op|)aaed  the  rebuilding  of  the  wallii  of  Jent- 
latem,  Ezra.  iv.  9. 

APIS,  a  sjinbaUcal  deity  worshipped  by 
t^  EgypuajM.  it  wan  au  ox  having  certain 
tttenoc  marks,  io  which  animal  the  sniii  of 
tl«  greai  Osiris  was  BUpposed  to  subsist. 
The  ax  was  probably  made  the  sj-mlKil  of  Ori-' 
»  bwause  hepresidRd  over  agrieultiire. 

APOCALYPSE,  'AwoKdAvlia,  djrnifies  re- 
aiii#MM.  It  is,  however,  particularly  applied 
*ibe  Revelations  which  St.  John  liad  in  the 
steof  Patroo*,  whither  he  had  been  banisihed. 
Tbe  teatimoniM  in  favom*  of  th«  book  of 
tie  Revelation  being  a  genuine  work  of  St, 
"Miti  the  ei-an^feUst  are  very  full  and  Hatis^ 
hctofj,',  Andrew,  bii*hop  of  Useaarea  in  Cap- 
^ijcui,  in  the  fifth  century,  agsnires  us  that 
hptis  acknfwjedged  the  Revelation  to  be 
•topired.  But  the  earlie«t  author  n«we;t- 
••ftt  *ho  menticma  this  book  is  Justin  Mar- 
^<  who  Jived  about  sixty  years  after  it  was 
•Wtea,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  St.  John.  So 
^^^  Ifaeneus,  whose  evidence  ia  alone  suffi- 
fi^m  upon  this  point  j  for  he  waa  the  disciple 
"^  t'oircarfj,  who  wan  the  diwiple  of  .lohn 
'""wjij  aftd  he  expre^ly  t«;!la  ua  that  he 
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had  the  explanation  of  a  ttrtain  passage  in 
this  book  from  those  wlm  had  conversed 
with  St.  John  the  ;im1i'.ir.  These  two 
fathers  are  followed  by  ( 'It- ment  of  Alexan- 
dria, Theophiliis  of  Anlioch,  Tertullian, 
Oripen,  (Cyprian,  LacLantins,  Jerome,  Atha- 
nasiuu,  and  many  other  ecclMiastical  writers, 
all  of  whom  concur  in  corisi tiering  the  apos- 
tle John  as  the  author  <>(  the  Revelation. 
Some  few  persons,  hoivevtr,  doulited  the 
genuinenesii  of  this  book  irt  the  third  and 
fourth  eenturie-<;  but  s-incf  ihat  time  it  has 
been  very  generally  acknowledged  to  be  ca- 
nonical;  and,  indeed,  a-i  .Mr.  Lo«Tnan  ob- 
BCTveB,  "  hardly  any  ont  book  has  received 
more  early,  more  authentic,  and  more  satis- 
factory iittestations."  Tiw  omission  of  this 
book  in  some  of  thf  early  catalogues  of  the 
seriptiirea,  was  probahly  not  owing  to  any 
suspicion  eonctmiti^  its  nuihenticity  or  gen- 
luneneaa,  bat  becaiib*^  it^  oliscurity  and  niys- 
teriouBOeaa  were  thought  to  render  it  less 
fit  to  be  read  publicly  and  ^enerall^'.  It  is 
called  the  Revelation  of  John  the  Divine  ; 
and  thia  appellation  wii^  first  given  to  .St. 
John  by  Eusebius,  not  to  distinguish  him 
from  any  other  jierson  r>[  the  same  name, 
bnt  aa  an  honourable  title,  intimating  that 
to  hira  was  more  fully  rereided  the  system 
of  diiine  counsptH  than  u>  any  other  prophet 
of  the  Christian  di?pen>intioti. 

St.  John  was  baoi.'fhL'd  to  Patmos  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Doraitian,  and  he 
returned  to  Ephesiis  immrdiately  after  the 
death  of  that  C'ra[>eror,  which  liapiiened  in 
the  year  96  J  and  as  the  apostle  states,  that 
these  Tiaiona  appeared  10  liJm  while  lie  was 
in  that  inland,  we  may  ron.-iilcr  this  book  as 
written  in  the.  year  9^  or  [lO, 

In  the  first  chapter,  .'^t.  .[Dhn  asserts  the 
divine  authority  of  the  (jrcdii-tions  which  he 
ii  about  to  deliver  ;  a(l(ln-.^t  s  himself  to  the 
churches  of  the  Proconsular  .Asia ;  and  de- 
scribes the  firBt  vision,  in  ivhicli  he  is  com- 
manded to  write  the  tbiniiH  ihen  revealed  to 
him.  The  second  and  iliird  chapters  con- 
tain seven  epititles  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia;  namely,  of  Ephcsus,  Smyrna,  IVrga- 
muB,  Thyatira,  Sardis^,  I'hiladelphia,  and 
LaodiccB,  which  relate  clii.:lly  to  tlieir  then 
respective  circumstances  and  situation.  At 
the  fourth  chapter  the  pmpbetic  visions  be- 
gin, and  reach  to  tbe  end  ol'  the  book.  They 
contain  a  prediction  of  all  tlie  most  remark- 
able revolutions  and  eviiits  in  the  (Christian 
church  from  the  time  ui  ttiu  apostle  to  the 
final  conaummation  of  nil  things.  An  attempt 
to  explain  these  projilu'irc-  does  not  fall 
within  the  design  of  this  ^turk  ;  and  therefore 
those  who  are  dispOKcd  tu  study  this  sublime 
and  mysterious  book  are  referred  to  Mede, 
Dsubuz,  Sir  Isaac  N'ewton,  Lowman,  Bishop 
Newton,  Bishop  llurd,  nrni  many  other  ex- 
cellent commentators.  Tlu".e  learned  men 
agree  in  their  general  |iriiii'i]jles  concerning 
the  interjiretation  of  this  book,  although 
they  differ  in  tsome  panlrular  ])oints  ;  and  it 
ia  not  to  be  expected  th:it  there  should  be  a. 
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perfect  coincidence  of  opinion  in  the  expla- 
nation of  those  predictions  which  relate  to 
still  future  times ;  for,  as  the  incomparable 
Sir  iHaac  Newton  obsen-es,  "  God  tiave  these 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
not  to  gnitify  men's  curiosity,  by  enabling 
them  to  foreknow  things,  but  that  after  they 
were  fulfilled  they  might  be  interpreted  by 
the  event,  and  his  oxvn  prescience,  not  that 
of  the  interpreters,  be  then  manifested  there- 
by to  the  world."  "To  explain  this  book 
perfectly,"  says  Bishop  Newton,  "  ia  not  the 
work  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age ;  but  proba- 
bly it  never  will  be  clearly  understood,  till 
it  IB  all  fulfilled."  It  is  graciously  designed, 
that  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  these 
predictions  should  afford,  in  every  succeed- 
ing period  of  time,  additional  testimony  to 
the  divine  ori<{in  of  owr  holy  religion. 

AlHtCRYI'HA,  books  not  admitted  into 
the  sacred  canon,  !)eing  either  npurious,  or 
at  least  not  acknowledged  to  be  divine.  Tho 
word  Apocryjiha  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is 
either  dcri veil  from  the  word.s  iirb  riit  Kpimr^s, 
becaiL-fC  the  books  in  question  were  re- 
moved J'rom  the  crypt,  chest,  ark,  or  other 
rece])tac!e  in  whicii  the  sacred  books  were 
deposited  whose  authority  was  never  doubted, 
or  more  probably  from  the  verb  hiroKpinrru, 
to  hide  or  conceal,  because  ihey  were  con- 
cealed from  the  generality  of  readers,  their 
authority  not  being  recognised  by  the  church, 
and  because  they  are  books  which  are  desti- 
tute of  proper  testimonials,  their  original 
being  obscure,  their  authors  unknown,  and 
their  character  either  heretical  or  suspected. 
The  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in- 
deed, ailinn  that  some  of  these  books  are 
divinely  inspired  ;  but  it  ia  easy  to  account 
for  this:  the  apocryphal  writings  serve 
to  countenance  some  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  that  church.  The.  Protestant  churches 
not  only  account  those  books  to  be  apocry- 
phal and  merely  human  compositions  which 
are  esteemed  such  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  the  Prayer  of  Manassch,  the  Third  and 
Fourtli  Books  of  Esdras,  the  addition  at  the 
end  of  Job,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty-first 
Psalm ;  but  also  the  books  of  Tobit,  .ludilli, 
the  additions  to  the  bonk  of  Esther,  VVisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch  the  Prophet,  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  the  Story  of  Susanna,  the  Story  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  First  and  Se- 
cond Books  of  Maccabees.  The  books  here 
enumerated  are  unanimously  rejected  by 
Protestants  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  They  possess  no  authority  whatever, 
either  exteriial  or  internal,  to  procure  their 
admission  into  the  sacred  canon.  None  of 
them  are  extant  in  Hebrew  ;  all  of  them  are 
in  the  Greek  language,  except  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Esdras,  which  is  only  extant  in 
Latin.  They  were  written  for  the  most  part 
by  Alexandrian  Jews,  subsequently  to  the 
cessation  of  the  jirophetic  Suirit,  though  he- 
fore  the  promulgation  of  tne  gospel.  Not 
one  of  the  writers  in  direct  terms  advances  a 
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claim  to  inspiration;  nor  were  they  ever 
received  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the  Jewish 
church,  and  therefore  they  were  not  sanction- 
ed by  our  Saviour.  No  part  of  the  apocry- 
pha IB  quoted,  or  even  alluded  to.  by  him  or 
by  any  uf  his  apoatleJi ;  and  both  Philo  and 
JosepfaiiB,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  are  totally  e'Uent  con- 
cerning them. 

2.  The  apocr)'phal  books  were  not  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  scripture  during  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  Cnristian  church.  Tliey 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  inspired 
writings  made  by  Melito  bishop  of  Sardis, 
who  flourished  in  the  Kccond  century,  nor  in 
those  of  Origcn  in  the  third  century,  of 
Atlianasjus,  Hilary,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epi- 
phanius,  (Jregarj'  Nazianzen,  Amphilochius, 
Jerom,  Rulinus,  and  others  of  the  fourth 
century ;  nor  in  the  catalogue  of  canonical 
books  recognised  by  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
held  in  the  same  century,  whose  canons  were 
received  by  the  catholic  church ;  so  that,  as 
Bishop  Burnet  weU  obser^'cs,  we  have  the 
concurring  sense  of  the  whole  church  of  God 
in  this  matter.  To  this  decisive  evidence 
against  the  canonicid  authority  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  we  may  add  that  they  were  never 
read  in  the  Christian  church  until  the  fourth 
century ;  when,  as  Jcrnm  informs  us,  they 
were  read  "  for  example  of  life,  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners  ;  but  were  not  applied  to 
establish  any  doctrine."  And  contemporary 
writers  state,  that  although  they  were  not 
approved  as  canonical  or  inspired  writings, 
yet  some  of  them,  particularly  Judith,  Wis- 
dom, and  Ecclesiasticus,  were  allowed  to  bsi 
])eru.sed  by  catechumens.  As  a  proof  th 
they  were  not  regarded  as  canonical  in  it 
fifth  century,  Augustine  relates,  that  when 
the  book  of  Wisdom  and  other  writings  of 
the  same  class  were  publicly  read  ia  thatH 
church,  they  were  given  to  the  readers  or^| 
inferior  ecclesiastical  officers,  who  read  them 
in  a  lower  place  than  those  which  were  uni- 
versally aciinovvledged  to  be  canonical,  which 
were  read  by  the  bi.shops  and  presbyters  in  a 
more  eminent  and  conspicu«)u.s  manner.  To 
conclude  :  notwithstanding  the  veneration  in 
whicli  these  books  were  held  by  the  western 
church,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  authority 
was  never  ascribed  to  them  as  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  until  the  last  council  of 
Trent,  at  its  fourth  session,  presumed  to 
place  them  all  (except  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
seh  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Es- 
dras) in  the  same  rank  with  the  inspired 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

APOLLINARIANS,  or  Apollinarists,  or, 
as  they  are  called  by  Epiphanius,  Dimarit«, 
a  sect  who  derived  their  principal  name  from 
Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  the  fourth 
century.  Apollinaris  strenuously  defended 
the  dirinity  of  Christ  against  the  Arians;  but, 
by  indulging  too  freely  in  philosophical  dis- 
tinctions and  subtleties,  he  denied  in  some 
measure  his  humanity.  He  maintained  that 
the  body  which  Christ  assumed  ^vaa  endowed 
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Willi  a  Masitita,  and  not  a  rational,  soul; 
ami  ihst  the  dhine  nature  perfnrrued  the 
hactiaiM  of  reason,  and  supplied  the  placo 
td  iIk  intellectnal  principle  in  man.  Hence 
it  imied  to  follow,  that  the  divine  nature 
IB  Chriat  wu  blended  nitb  the  hiunan,  and 
with  it  the  pains  of  crucifixion  and 
ApoUJnarw  and  bin  followers  have 
dterg^d  «-ith  other  errors  by  certain 
writera ;  but  it  ia  not  easy  to  deter- 
how  far  their  charge  is  worthy  of  credit. 
Ths  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  was  first  con- 
llwnnnl  bjr  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  362, 
•ad  •ftenrards  in  a  more  formal  manner  by 
■  coancil  at  Rome  in  375,  and  by  another 
in  376.  which  deposed  Apollinaria 
hi*  blahopric.  In  short,  it  was  attark- 
■i  at  the  aame  time  by  the  laws  of  the  em- 
tb«  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  writ- 
of  %hf  learned ;  and  sunk  by  degrees 
iiiited  force. 

~  A-as  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who 
u>  Ljinesua  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  54, 
tb«  absence  of  St.  Paul,  who  had 
to  Jeruaalem,  Acts  x\'iit.  24.  He  was 
dootteiit  man,  and  uiftbty  in  the  Ncrip- 
N ;  mit  he  knew  onlv  the  baptism  of  ,Iahn, 
I  was  not  fully  informed  of  the  higher 
of  gospel  doctrine.  However,  he  ac- 
Ivdccd  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  iMessi- 
■iuMMlfWdaredhiroself  openly  as  hisdiijcipk'. 
At  BpbcaiM,  therefore,  ne  beffan  to  speak 
haldljr  to  the  synagogue,  and  demonstrated 
by  IM  Krintures  that  Jesns  was  the  Christ. 
A^julk  aBO  Priscilla,  baring  beard  him  there, 
look  him  with  them,  and  instructed  him  more 
faBj  in  the  ways  of  Ciod.  .Some  time  after,  he 
*H  iaclUinl  to  go  into  Achaia,  and  the  breth- 
na  wnM*  to  the  disciples  there,  decirin;^  them 
to  rerttTC  him.  He  was  very  useful  at 
Connlli,  where  he  watered  what  St.  Paul 
bd  nlanteJ,  1  Cor.  iii.  6.  It  has  been  sup- 
p— u.  that  the  great  admiration  of  his  dLsci- 
phi  (or  him  tended  to  produce  a  schism. 
Smmt  mid.  "  I  am  of  Paul ;  "  some,  "  I  am  of 
and  others,  "  I  am  of  Cephas."  But 
division,  which  St.  Paul  mentions  and 
in  his  first  Etiistlc  to  the  Corintbi- 
:.revent  Paul  and  A  polios,  per- 
being  closely  united  in  the 
»  iiri.<tian  charity  and  affection, 
hraring  that  the  apostle  was  at 
bhoRH.  Vent  to  meet  him,  and  was  there 
•Lra  Sc  Paul  wrote  the  tiroi  Epistle  to  the 
"  i»n»  :  in  u  hich  he  observes,  that  he 
.ted  Apolloa  to  return  to 
Ljh  he  had  not  prevailed 
hija,  AiHjiio*  gave  him  room  to  hope 
h»  wt>ula  visit  that  city  at  a  favourable 
UjHWltiiaity.  Some  have  supposed,  that  the 
mtmUr  names  Apolloa  and  Cephas,  not  as 
lac  real  panona  in  whose  name  parties  had 
formad  in  Corinth,  but  that,  in  order 
ivaid  provoking  a  temper  which  he  wished 
••bade,  he  transfers  "by  a  figure"  to 
and  himself  what  was  really  meant  of 
partiaa,  whom  from  prudence  he  de- 
to  Bication.  However  this  might  be, 
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the  reluctance  of  ApoUos  to  return  to  Cor- 
inth seems  to  countenance  the  genera]  opi- 
nion. St.  Jerom  says  that  Apollos  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  division  wnich  had  hap- 
pened on  his  account  at  Corinth,  that  he 
retired  into  Crete  with  Zeno,  a  doctor  of  the 
law  t  but  that  the  evil  having  been  corrected 
iiy  the  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
Apollos  returned  to  that  city,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  bishop.  The  Greeks  say 
that  he  was  bishop  of  Duras ;  some,  that  ho 
was  bishop  of  Iconium,  in  Phrygia;  and 
others,  of  Cjpsarea. 

AR)LLYON.     See  AnADDoN. 

APOLOGIES,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
were  defences  (so  the  Greek  word  means) 
of  Christianity,  presented  to  heathen  emper- 
ors, by  the  Christian  Fathers,  who  were 
therefore  called  Apologists.  The  first  was 
presented  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  by  Quad- 
ratiis,  A.  D.  l'2G,  a  fragment  of  which  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius;  but  another,  pre- 
sented soon  after  to  the  Hunic,  by  Aristides, 
a  converted  Athenian  philosopher,  is  totally 
lost.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  two  apologies  ; 
the  latter  (to  the  Roman  senate)  is  imper- 
fect at  the  beginning;  but  the  former,  ad- 
dressed to  Antoninus  Pius,  is  preserved 
entire,  and  was  published  in  English,  in  1 709, 
bv  the  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  together  with  one  hy 
lertullian,  the  Octarius  (a  dialogue]  of  Mi- 
nucius  Felix,  and  the  Coinmfntary  of  Vin- 
centius  Lirinensis,  with  notes  and  prelimi- 
nary dissertations  to  each,  in  2  vols,  8vo. 
The  Apologies  are  curious  and  valuable  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  as  showing  what  were  the 
objections  of  the  heatliens,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  rebutted  by  the  early 
Christians. 

APOSTASY,  a  deserting  or  abandoning 
of  the  true  religion.  The  word  is  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  apostaturt,  or  opotlare,  to 
despise  or  tiolate  anything.  Hence  ajtostatare 
leges  anciently  signified  to  transi/ress  the  laws. 
The  Latin  apostalare,  again,  comes  from  iri, 
from,  and  InjAu,  i  stand.  Among  the  Roman- 
ists, apostasy  also  signifies  the  forsaking  of 
a  religious  order,  whereof  a  man  had  made 
profession,  without  a  lawfid  dispensation. 
Ilie  ancients  distinguished  three  kinds  of 
apostasy :  the  first,  a  supererogations,  is  com- 
mitted \)y  a  priest,  or  religious,  who  aban- 
dons his  profession,  and  returns  to  his  lay 
state  ;  the  second,  o  mandatis  Dei,  by  a  per- 
son of  any  condition,  who  abandons  the 
commands  of  God,  though  be  retains  his 
faith ;  the  third,  a  Jide,  by  him  who  not  only 
abandons  his  works,  but  also  the  faith. 
There  is  this  difterencc  between  an  apostate 
and  a  heretic ;  that  the  latter  only  abandons 
a  part  of  the  faith,  whereas  the  former 
renounces  the  whole.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tian church  distinguished  several  kinds  of 
apostasy.  The  first  was  that  of  those  who 
relapsed  from  Christianity  into  Judaism  ;  the 
second,  that  of  those  who  blended  Judaism 
and  Christianity  togeilitr ;  and  the  third 
was  that  of  those  who,  after  having  been 
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Chmtiaiw,  voluntarily  relapsed  into  Pagan- 
ism. 

APOSTLE.  iiriTo\os,   one  of  the  twelve 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  by 
him  to  preach  his  g03|>el,  and  |)rip|iu^iite  it 
to  all  i)arts  of  the  earth.    The  word  origi- 
nally signifies  a  person  delegated  or  sent ; 
from  juror^XAw,  millo  ;    in  which  sense  it  oc- 
curs  in  Herodotus,  and  other  profane  au- 
thors.    Hence,  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
term  is  applied  to  divers  sorts  of  delegates  ; 
and  to  the  twelve  disciples  by  way  of  emi- 
nence.    Tliey  were  limited  to  the  number 
twelve,  in  allusiou  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.      See  iMatt.  xix.  28  ;    Luke  xxii.  30  ; 
Rev.  x.xi.  12 — U  ;  and  compare  Exod.  xxiv. 
4  ;  Deut.  i.  23  ;  and  Josh.  iv.  2,  3.    Accord- 
ingly care  wa.s  taken,  on  the  death  of  Judas, 
to  choose  another,  to  make  up  the  number. 
Acts  i.  21,   22,   215.    Of  the   first   selection 
and  commission  of  the  twelve  apostles  we 
liave  an  account,  Luke  vi.  13,  &c. ;  Matt.  x. 
1,   &c,       Having   chosen    and    constituted 
twewe  persous,  under  the  name  of  Aitostles, 
OU.'  blfissed  Lord  determined  that  for  some 
time   they  should  be  continually  with  him, 
not  only  to  attend  upon  his  nublic  ministry, 
but  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  nia  private  con- 
versation, tliat  he  might  furnish  ihem  the 
bettor  for  tiie  great  work  in  which  they  were 
to  be  employed  ;  and  that,  at  lenath,  after 
suitable  preparation,  he  might,  witn  greater 
advantage,  send  them  abroad  to  preach  his 
gospel,  and  thus  make  way  for  his  own  lisits 
to  some  more  distant  parts,  where  he  bad 
not   yet   been ;   and   to  enable   them  more 
efitctually  to  do  this,  he  endowed  them  with 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  of  curing 
diseases,  and  casting  out  demons.     About 
the  commeiu'etiient  of  the  third  year  of  his 
ministry,  according  to  the  common  account 
of  its  duration,  he  sent  them  out  two  by  two, 
that  they  might  be  assistants  to  each  other  in 
their  work ;  and  commanded  them  to  restrict 
their  leaching  and  8er\ices  to  the  peojde  of 
Israel,  and  to  avoid  going  to  the  gentiles  or 
to  the  Samaritans  ;  to  declare  the  approach 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  giispel  dispensation ;    to  exer- 
cise the  miraculous  powers  with  which  they 
had  been  endowed  gratuitously  ;  and  to  de- 
pend for  their  suhuistence  on  the  providence 
of  (iod,  and  on  the  donations  of  those  to 
whom  they  ministered.    Their  nnmes  were, 
Simon  Peter;  Andrew,  his  brother;  James 
the  greater,  the  son  of  Zebedee;  and  John  his 
brother,    who   was    the    beloved    disciple; 
Philip  of  Belhsaida;  Bartholomew;  Thomas, 
called  Didymus,  as  having  a  twin  brother ; 
Matthew  or  Levi,  who  had  been  a  publican ; 
James,  the  son  of  AlpheuH,  culled  .fumes  tlie 
less ;    Lebbeus,    stirnamed   Thaddeus,   anil 
who  was  also   called  Judas   or   Jude,  the 
brother  of  James  ;  Simon,  the  Canaanite,  so 
called,  as  some  have  thought,  because  he 
was  a  native  of  ("ana,  or,  as  Dr.  Hammond 
thinks,   from  the   Hebrew   rt:p,    signifying 
the  same  »vith  Zelotes,  or  the  Zslot,  a  name 
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given  to  him  on  Account  of  his  having  be< 
fore  professed  a  distinguishing  zeal  for  the 
law;  and  Judas  Iscariot,  or  a  man  of  Carioth, 
Josh.  XV,  2a,  who  after\vard8  betrayed  him, 
and  then  laid  nolent  hands  on  himself.  fK 
these,  Simon,  Andrew.  James  the  greater, 
and  John,  were  fishermen  ;  Matthew,  and 
James  the  son  of  Alphcus,  were  publicans; 
and  the  other  six  were  probably  fishermen, 
though  their  occupation  is  not  distinctly 
spccttied. 

After  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  and 
not  tang  before  his  ascension,  the  place  of 
Judas  the  traitor  was  supplied  by  Matthias, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Nathanael 
of  Galilee,  to  whom  our  Lord  had  given  th« 
distinguishing   character  of   an    "  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile  ;  "  and 
the  twelve  apostles,  whose  number  was  bow 
completed,  received  a  new  commission,  of  a 
more  extensive   nature  than  the   first,    to 
pteach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  to  be 
witnesttea  of  Christ,  not  only  in  Jenisalem, 
in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  ttut  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  were 
qualified  for  the  execution  of  their  office  by 
a  plenteous  eftusion  of  miraculous  powers 
and  spiritual  gifts,  and  particularly  the  gift 
of  tongues.     In   conseiiuence   of  this  com- 
mission,  they   preached   first  to  the  Jews, 
then  to  the  Samaritans,  and  afterwards  to 
the  idolatrous  gentiles,     llieir  signal  suc- 
cess at  Jerusalem,  where  they  opened  their 
commission,  alarmed  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
before   which   J'eter   and  John  were  snm- 
moned,  and  from  which   they  received  a 
strict  charge  never  more  to  teach,  publicly 
or  privately,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth.    The  noble  reply  and  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  apostles  are  well  known.     This 
court  of  the  Jews  was  so  awed  and  incensed,  ] 
as  to  plot  the  death  of  the  twelve  apostles,] 
as  the  only  etfectual  measure  for  preventtnjJ 
the  farther  spread  of  Christianity.     Gaina«1 
liel  interposed,  by  his  prudent  and  moderatA 
counsel ;  and  his  speech  had  so  good  an  ef- 
fect urwn  the  Sanhedrim,  that,  instead  of  put- 
ting I'eter  and  John  to  death,  they  scourged*^ 
them,  renewed  their  charge  and  threats,  and 
then  dismissed  them.     The  apostlcB,  how- 
eycr,  M'ere  not  discouraged  nor  restrained  ;^H 
they  counted  it  an  honour  to  suffer  such^l 
indignities,  in  token  of  their  afiection  to  their ^* 
master,  and  zeal  in  his  cause ;  and  they  per- 
sisted in   preaching  daily  in  the  courts  of 
the  temple,  and  in  other  places,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was   the  promised  and  long-^ 
expected  Mesisiah.  Their  doctrine  spread,  anif 
the  number  of  converts  in  Jerusalem   still 
increased.     During  the  ^^ole^t  persecutio 
that  raged  at  Jeni.salem,  soon  after  the  m«t«'_ 
tyrdom  of  St.  Stejihen,  several  of  the  lead- 
ing  men   among  the  Christians  were   dis- 
persed ;  some  of  them  travelled  through  the 
rejfions  of  Judea  and  .Samaria,  and  others 
tij  Daina-fCU-H,  Pha-nicia,  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
and  various  parts  of  Syria  ;    but  the  twelve 
apostles  remained,  with  undaunted  firmness,j 
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ai  J«nml*ra,  avoving  their  attachment  to 
Um  persecuted  intrrcKt  of  ('hrist,  and  con- 
how  they  miifhl  LhtkI  provide  for  the 
I  of  the  church,  in  its  infant  and 
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the  apoctles.  during  their  abode  at 
Jcnualmi,  hnrd  that  many  of  the  Samari- 
lOB  bad  vmbracrd  the  X'^^P^U  Peter  and 
M^y0fit9  deputed  to  confer  upon  them  the 
tftfl  «f  %k»  Holy  Spirit ;  for  to  the  apoatlea 
kdMifad  tlM  prerogative  of  conferring  upon 
odhsrs  apvtoaal  gifta  and  miraculous  powers. 
la  llWir  miuu  to  Jemaalnn.  from  the  city 
ft  Smbbtw.  tbef  pr«acb«d  the  gospol  in 
■Mj  SMoaritaa  villages.  I'he  manner  of 
ito  Wng  Mnt  to  Ethiopia,  by  the  conversion 
of  tiM  eunuch  who  waa  chief  treasurer  to 
Caadacv,  qiteen  of  the  country,  i.i  related  in 
Sum  viii.  3<>,  &c.  After  the  Christian  reh- 
gMa  HmI  b«cn  pUmed  in  Jerutsaleni,  Judea, 
■•d  iSunaria,  and  sent  into  Ethiopia,  one  of 
4*  nStcniMWt  oarta  of  th«  earth.  Acts  i.  8  ; 
mti  irfW  it  haa  been  preached  about  eight 
fmn  to  the  Jews  only,  Ijnd,  in  his  wise 
■d  aacrriful  providence,  ilisposed  things 
lir  iIm  preaching  of  it  among  the  gentiles. 
dirMl  <e*A  the  scene  in  which  the  apostle 
Iter  waa  to  open  hia  commission  for  this 
yaqpoa*  t  anil  Cornelius,  one  of  the  devout 
fottOaa.  aad  a  man  distinguished  by  his 
■Mlv  aad  charity,  was  the  first  proselyte  to 
Qatiiutj.  Aitcr  Peter  had  laid  the  foun- 
4rtiaa  of  a  Christian  church  lonong  the  de~ 
unl  (cattlM,  others  imitated  bis  example, 
»  gTMit  nmnber  of  ner<<ons  of  this  de- 

onbraced  the  (jhristian  faith,  more 

Antioch,  where  the  disciples, 

eoemiea    bad    hitherto    called 

NaaareoM,  and  other  names  of 

and  who,  among  themselves,  had 
oallod  "disciples,"  "■  believers,"  "the 
Amtek."  "the  saints,"  and  "brethren," 
«vs  dettotoinated,  probably  not  without  a 
Aria*  dirvrlion,  Christians. 

Wkao  Christianity  had  been  preached  for 
ikmit  turbt  yean  among  the  Jews  only, 
mi  tar  u>oal  throe  yean<  more  among  the 
irwi  and  drrout  gentiles,  the  next  stage 
■f  tf>  procTCM  was  to  the  idolatrous  gen- 
lite,  is  toe  year  of  Christ  44,  and  the 
(Mrihjcj-    '■'  'or  Claudiiu.     Bar- 

\  '  cted  for  this  pur- 

..;u;t^i  ill  an  extraordinary 
apoetlee  of  the  gentileij,  or  uncir- 
Baraabks  wao  ])robably  an  elder 
4|(he  finl  rank ;  he  had  seen  Christ  in  the 
tMh,  hftd  been  an  eye-witness  of  bis  being 
•fee*  ig^in  after  bis  crucittxion,  and  had  re- 
onvad  thm  Holy  Spint  on  the  day  of  Penle- 
ea«,  aeheUig  one  of  the  hundred  and  twcntv- 
Snl  oUb,  Mnre  bis  convcrsiou,  had  preached 
■  eM|ii  I '  I'-'t,  alxiut  seven  years  to 

Jgan  '   about  two  yeara  more 
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■Wh  ban  Iwm  in 
■^  Ibsrefoee  may  '  - 
•Dd  all 
HtfthsJcx 
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iintries;    and 
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Sanl  had  been  converted,  and  had  hitherto 
^reached  chiefly  on  gentile  ground  ;  and  he 
had  joined  with  iiamabas  in  teaching  devout 
gentiles  for  a  whole  year,  at  Antioch  in 
Syria ;  by  all  which  previous  steps  they 
were  regularly  conducted  to  the  last  grada- 
tion, or  the  conversion  of  the  idolatrous 
gentiles.  But  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
the  being  an  apostle,  to  have  seen  oiu-  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  alive  after  bis  crucifixion,  for 
the  apostles  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
wtnesses  of  his  resurrection.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Saul  saw  the  ])erson  of  Jesus, 
when  he  was  converted,  near  the  city  of 
Damascus  ;  but  others,  who  conceive  from 
the  history  of  this  event,  that  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  as  he  was  instantly 
struck  blind,  are  of  opinion  that  the  season, 
when  his  apostolic  qualification  and  com- 
mission were  completed,  was  that  mentioned 
by  himself.  Acts  sxii.  17.  when  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  the  seconil  time  after  his  con- 
version, saw  the  Lord  Je«u3  (.'hrist  in  per- 
son, and  received  the  command  to  go 
quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  be 
sent  unto  the  gentiles.  See  also  Acts  xxvi, 
16 — 20,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
object  of  his  commis:*ion.  He  also  received 
a  'variety  of  giftn  and  powers,  which,  super- 
added to  his  own  genius  and  learning,  as 
well  as  fortitude  and  patience,  eminently 
Qualified  him  for  the  oflice  of  an  apostle,  and 
lor  that  partictdar  exercise  of  it  which  was 
assigned  to  him.  St.  Paul  is  frequently 
called  the  Apostle,  by  way  of  eminence ;  and 
the  AposlU  qf  the  yenlUes,  because  his  mi- 
nistry was  chiefly  employed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  gentiles,  as  thnt  of  St.  Peter  wa« 
for  Je^vH,  who  is  therefore  styled  the  Apostle 
of  the  Circumcisiim. 

The  apostles  having  continued  at  Jerusa- 
lem twelve  years  after  the  a.scension  of 
Christ,  as  tradition  rqiorts,  according  to  his 
command  determined  to  disperse  themselves 
in  different  {larts  of  the  world.  But  whitt 
were  the  ])articular  provinces  assigned  to 
each,  does  not  certainly  a])pcar  from  any 
authentic  history.  Socrates  says,  that  Thomas 
took  Parthia  for  his  lot  ;  Matthew,  EtMo- 
pia :  and  Bartholomew,  India.  EiiMrbius 
gives  the  following  accotmt  :  "  Thomas, 
as  we  learn  by  tradition,  had  Parthia 
for  his  lot ;  An<irew,  Scythia  ;  John,  Asia, 
who  having  lived  there  a  long  time,  died 
at  EphesuM.  Peter,  as  it  seems,  preached  to 
tb«-  dispersed  .lews  in  Pontus  and  tialatia, 
Dithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia  ;  at  length, 
coming  to  Rome,  he  was  crucified  with  his 
head  downward,  a-<  he  had  desired.  What 
need  I  to  s|>cak  of  St.  Paul,  who  fully 
preached  the  gosi>cl  of  Christ,  from  .lerusa- 
lem  to  lliyricum,  and  at  last  died  a  martyr 
at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Nero  ? "  From  this 
passage  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  there  were  not 
any  certain  and  well  attested  recounts  of  the 
places  otit  of  iludea,  in  which  several  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ  preached ;  for  if  there  had. 
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Eusebm.s  mast  haw  bMn  acquainted  with 
them. 

ITie  stories  that  are  told  concerning  their 
arrival  and  exploits  among  the  Gauls,  the 
Cnf^lish,  the  .Spaniards,  the  Germans,  the 
Americans,  the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  and 
the  (liiKRianK,  are  too  romantic  in  their  na- 
ture, and  of  too  recent  a  date,  to  be  received 
by  an  impartial  inquirer  after  truth.  These 
falileti  were  for  the  most  part  forged  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  when  most  of  the 
Christian  churches  contended  about  the  an- 
tiqnity  of  their  origin,  with  as  much  vehe- 
mence as  the  Arcadians,  Ei^yptians,  and 
Greeks  disputed  formerly  about  their  eeoi- 
ority  and  precedence. 

It  appears,  however,  that  all  of  the  apoa- 
tles  did  not  die  by  martyrdom.  HeracUon, 
cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinua,  reckons 
among  tne  apoHtles  who  did  not  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom, Matthew,  Thomas,  PhUip,  and  Levi, 
probably  meaning  Lcbbeux. 

To  the  apostles  belonged  the  peculiar  and 
e.xclusive  iirerogativc  of  writing  doctrinal 
and  preceptive  books  of  authority  in  tlie 
Christian  church;  and  it  sufbciently  appears 
that  no  epistles  or  other  doctrinal  writings 
of  any  person  who  was  of  a  rank  below  that 
of  an  apoiitle,  were  received  by  Christiana  as 
a  part  of  their  rule  of  faith.  With  respect 
to  the  ivritings  of  Mark  and  Luke,  they  are 
reckoned  historical,  not  doctrinal  or  dogma- 
tical ;  and  AuKiustine  says,  that  Mark  and 
Luke  wTote  at  a  lime  when  their  writings 
might  be  approved  not  only  by  the  church, 
but  by  apostles  still  living. 

Tlie  appellation  of  Apostles  was  also  given 
to  the  ordinary  travellmg  ministers  of  the 
church.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  the  e|)i8tle  to  the 
Homans,  w'l.  7,  says,  "  Salute  Andronicus 
and  Junia,  my  kinsmen  and  fellow  jirisoners, 
who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles."  In 
this  inferior  sense  the  appL-Uatton  is  applied, 
by  Clement  of  iVlexandria,  to  Barnabas ; 
who  was  not  an  apo.stlc  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  so  as  the  twelve  and  Paul 
were  apostles.  Tertullian  calls  all  the 
seventy  discijiks  apostles ;  and  Clement 
Calls  Barnabas  apostolical  merely  in  another 
place,  and  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy, 
and  fellow-labourer  of  Paul.  ITiese,  says  Dr. 
Lardner,  are  the  highest  characters  which  he 
really  intends  to  give  to  Barnabas,  and  what 
he  means  when  he  styles  him  apostle  ;  tiiere- 
fore  he  need  not  be  supposedf  to  ascribe  to 
Barnabas  that  large  measure  of  inspiration 
and  high  authority,  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  apostles,  strictly  and  properly  so  called. 
In  a  similar  subordinate  form  ht.  Clement 
of  Rome  is  called  apostle.  Timothy  also  is 
called  by  .Salvian,  apostle,  meaning  merely 
apostolical,  or  a  companion  and  disciple  of 
apostles. 

Apostle  was  likewise  a  title  given  to  those 
sent  by  the  churches,  to  carry  their  alms  to 
the  poor  of  other  churches.  This  usiige 
they  borrowed  from  the  sj-nagogues,  who 
called  those  whom  they  sent  on  this  mes- 
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sage,  by  the  same  name ;  and  the  function 
or  office  itself  iiroroAj),  that  is,  misttion.  Thia. 
St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Philippians,  tella 
them,  that  Epaphroditus,  their  apostle,  had 
ministered  to  his  wants,  chap.  ii.  25.  It  ia 
applied  in  like  manner  to  those  persona  who 
first  planted  the  Christian  faith  in  any  place. 

Apostle  is  also  used  among  the  Jews,  for  a 
kind  of  oflicer  anciently  sent  into  the  several 
parts  and  provinces  in  their  jurisdiction,  by 
way  of  visiter,  or  commissary ;  to  see  that  the 
laws  were  duly  observed,  and  to  receive  the 
monies  collected  for  the  reparation  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  tribute  payable  to  the  Romans. 
These  apostles  were  a  degree  below  the 
officers  of  the  sjiiagogues,  called  palriarchs, 
and  received  their  conunissions  from  them. 
Some  authors  obsen-e,  that  St.  Paul  had 
borne  this  office ;  and  that  it  is  this  he  al- 
ludes to  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  :  as  if  he  had  said,  Paul,  no 
longer  an  apostle  of  the  synagogue,  nor  sent 
by  men  to  maintain  the  law  of  Moses,  but 
now  an  apostle  and  envoy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
&c.  St.  Jerom,  though  he  does  not  believe 
that  St.  Patd  had  been  an  apostle  of  thia 
kind,  yet  imagines  that  he  alludes  to  it  in 
the  passage  just  cited.  ^| 

APOSTLES' CREED.    See  Chebd.        fl 

APPELL.'iTIO,  an  appeal.  The  Sempro- 
nian  law  secured  this  privilege  to  the  Roman 
citizens,  that  they  could  not  be  capitally 
convicted,  but  by  the  suftrage  of  the  people  i 
and  in  whatever  provinces  tliey  happened  to 
reside,  if  the  goveninr  sbowea  a  disposition 
to  condemn  them  to  death,  to  scourge,  or 
deprive  them  of  their  property,  they  had 
liberty  to  appeal  from  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  lliis  law,  which 
wa«  enacted  under  the  repubLean  form  of 
government,  continued  in  force  under  the 
emperors  ;  so  that  if  any  freeman  of  Rome 
thought  himself  ill  u.sea  and  aggrieved  by 
the  presidents  in  any  of  the  pro^nces,  he 
could,  by  appeal,  remove  his  cause  t«  Rome, 
to  the  determination  of  the  emperor.  A 
number  of  persons,  we  are  told,  were  dele- 
gated by  Augustus,  all  of  consular  rank,  to 
receive  the  appeals  of  the  people  in  the  pro- 
vinces. These  obseri-ations  will  e.tplain  the 
nature  of  St.  Paul's  appeal  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

APPII  FORUM,  a  pkce  about  fifty  milea 
from  Rome,  near  the  modem  town  of 
Pipemo  on  the  road  to  Naples.  It  probably 
had  its  name  from  the  statue  of  Appioi 
Claudius,  a  Roman  consul,  who  paved  the 
famous  way  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  whose 
statue  was  set  up  here.  To  this  place  some 
Christians  from  Rome  came  to  meet  St.  Paul« 
Acts  .xxviii.  IS. 

APPLE-TREE,  niDn,  Prov.  xrv.  11; 
Cant.  ii.  3,  5j  ni.  8;  viii.  5;  Joel  L  12. 
As  the  best  apples  of  Rgj'pt,  though  onli 
nary,  are  brought  thither  by  sea  from  Rhode) 
and  by  land  from  nama.<icus,  we  may  belie 
that  Judea,  an  intermediate  country  betwrea, 
Egypt  and   Damascus,  has  none  that 
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C«n  it  be  imagined,  then, 
-trve*  of  which  the  prophet 
i.  12,  and  <fhich  he  mentions 
mmooa  the  thuign  that  ^aie  joy  to  the 
Bibabuaats  of  Judea,  were  those  that  we 
oO  ty  tliM  name  i  Onr  translators  must 
■vdy  1bi»*  been  mistaken  here,  since  the 
■■piM  which  the  inhabit^tntit  of  Judea  eat  at 
tan  day  are  of  foreign  u^rowth,  and  at  the 
vane  time  but  vcrv  indin'erent. 

Then  mre  live  places,  besides  this  in  Joel, 
ia  wliich  the  word  occurs ;  and  from  them 
we  learn  that  it  was  thought  the  noblest 
tl  ih*  trtM  of  the  wood,  and  that  its  fruit 
■an  THTf  sweet  or  pleasant.  Cant.  ii.  3;  of 
IW  colour  of  gold,  Prov.  xrv.  1 1  j  extremely 
falgrant.  Coat.  \-ii.  H  ;  and  proper  for  those 
to  (Bell  that  were  ready  to  faint.  Cant.  ii.  b. 
Wt  mmj  be  <ure  that  the  laphuach  was  very 
arif  known  in  the  holy  land,  aa  it  is  men- 
aaaieil  ia  the  hook  of  Joshua  as  having  given 
tmat  to  a  city  of  Manasseh  and  one  of 
imiah.  Several  interpreters  and  critics  ren- 
in  nn  fjf  'is,  Levit.  xiiii.  <0,  branches, 
m  fnul,  Q^  the  beautiful  tret;  and  under- 
4aBil  it  of  the  citron ;  and  it  is  known  that 
ihi  Jews  atill  make  use  of  the  fruit  of  this 
Am  at  tbrir  jrcarly  feast  of  tabernacles. 

Qtroa^trees  are  very  noble,  being  large, 
dMir  katre*  beautiful,  ever  continuing  on 
tbf  tnes,  of  an  exquisite  smell,  and  affording 
a  iMMt  aielightful  shade.  It  might  well. 
thctcforr.  be  said,  "  As  the  citron-tree  is 
■Kmr  lh«  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my 
brfavad  among  the  sons."  This  is  a  delicate 
iililiiiii  III,  comparing  the  fine  appearance 
ef  tae  prinre,  amid  his  Mrort,  to  ine  supe- 
nor  beauty  *nth  which  the  citron-tree  a])|)ears 
ianag  tfac  ordinary  trees  of  the  forest ;  and 
lb*  eonpliment  ia  netghtened  by  an  alluKion 
••  tbf  neftvahing  shade  and  the  exhilarating 

Tb»  axfanaratiog  effects  of  the  frait  are 
i'ant.  ii.  5,  '*  Comfort  me  with 
l"  Efimont  ajid  Hejnnan  tell  us  of 
ai  Arabian  who  was  in  a  great  measure 
kn^lbt  U>  liimself,  when  overcome  with 
»«e,  by  the  help  of  citrons  and  coffee. 
Tn  the  manner  of  serAing  up  these  citrons 
•  bw  ooort.  Solomon  seems  to  refer,  when 
la  tajra,  "  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  golden 
ia  silver  baskets:"  whether,  as 
■uvpoces,  in  baskets  wrought 
ofMD  won,  QT  in  calvers  curiously 
tl  nothing  concerns  u»  to  determine ; 
the  aMaaioit  ia,  that  an  exceUent  saying, 
ntebhf  crmcaaed,  ia  as  the  most  acceptable 
gilh  ia  the  fairest  conveyance.  So  the  Rab- 
Maaajr,  that  the  tribute  of  the  first  ripe 
carried  to  the  temple   in  silver 

\  a  king  of  Egypt,  called  in  the 

IwriClDgB  Pharaoh  Ilophrah,  Jer.  .xliv. 

Apviea  was  the  son   of  Piammis,  and 

I  of  Nf-'-v    ■'  Vechao,  who  waged 

Jo-  'li  the  Jews,     lie 

J  twenty  .. ....  ....  ind  ^^•a-s  long  con- 

1  aa  one  of  the  happiest  princes  m  the 
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world ;  but  hnving  equipped  a  fleet  for  the 
reduction  of  the  (^yrenians,  he  lost  in  this 
cvpeditton  almost  the  whole  of  his  army. 
The  Egyptians  resolved  to  make  him  renpon- 
sible  UJr  this  ill  success,  rebelled,  and  pre. 
tended  that  he  undertook  the  war  only  to 
get  rid  of  his  suhjects,  and  that  he  might 
govern  the  remainder  more  absolutely. 
Apries  deputed  Ama«is,  one  of  his  officers, 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  induce  the 
pcAiile  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  But, 
while  Amasis  was  haranguing  llicui,  one  of 
the  multitude  placed  a  diadem  about  his 
helmet,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  The  rest 
applauded  him  ,-  and  .\masi8,  having  accepted 
their  offer,  continued  with  them,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  their  rebellion.  Amasis  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  marched 
against  Apries,  whom  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.  Amasis  treated  him  with  kind- 
ness ;  but  the  people  were  not  satisfied  till 
they  had  taken  him  from  Amasis  and 
strangled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  Apries, 
according  to  Herodotus.  Jeremiah  threat- 
ened this  prince  with  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  he  had  delivered 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  into  the  hands  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon. 

Apries  had  made  a  league  with  Zedekiah, 
and  promised  him  assistance,  Ezek.  xvii.  15. 
Zedekiah,  therefore,  relying  on  his  forces, 
revolted  from  Nebuchaonezzar,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3414,  and  before  Jesus  Christ 
590.  Early  in  the  year  following,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar marched  against  Hezekiah  ;  but 
as  other  nations  of  Syria  hnd  shaken  off 
their  obedience,  he  first  reduced  them  to 
their  duty,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
besieged  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xxv.  5 ;  2  Chron. 
xi-TVi.  17)  Jer.  xxxix.  1  ;  lii.  4.  Zedekiah 
defended  himself  in  Jerusalem,  long  and 
obstinately,  that  he  might  give  time  to 
Pharaoh  Ilophrah,  or  Ajirics,  to  come  to  his 
assistance.  Apries  advanced  with  a  power- 
ful army;  and  the  king  of  Babylon  raised 
the  siege,  and  marched  to  meet  him.  But 
Apries,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle  against 
the  Chaldeans,  retreated  into  Egypt,  and 
abandoned  Zedekiah.  Ezekiel  reproaches 
Eg5'pt  severely  with  this  baseness,  and  says 
that  it  had  been  a  staff  of  reed  to  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  an  occasion  of  falling ;  for 
when  they  took  hold  of  it  by  the  hand,  it 
broke  and  rent  all  their  shoulder.  He  there- 
fore prophesies  that  Egypt  should  be  reduced 
to  a  solitude,  and  that  God  would  send 
against  it  th?  sword,  which  would  destroy  in 
it  man  and  beast,  Ezek.  xxix.  This  was 
afterwards  accomplLshed.  first,  in  the  time 
of  Apries  ;  and  secondly,  in  the  conquest  of 
Egj'pt  by  the  Persians. 

AQUILA.  lliis  person  was  a  native  of 
Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  converted  by 
St.  Paul,  together  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  to 
the  Christian  religion.  As  Aifuila  was  by 
trade  a  tent-maker.  Acts  xviii.  2,  3,  as  St. 
Paul  was,  the  apostle  lodged  and  wrought 
with  him  at  Corinth.     Aquila  came  thither, 
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not  lonf?  before,  from  Italy,  being  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  upon  the  edict  which  llie  em- 
peror CJautlius  bad  published,  baninUing  the 
Jews  from  that  city.  8t.  Paul  aflenvards 
quitted  Aouila's  house,  and  abode  with  Jus- 
tus,  near  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Coriiilh  ; 
probably,  as  Calmet  thinks,  because  j\((uila 
was  a  converted  Jew,  and  .lustu^  was  a  con- 
vert from  ])aganism,  that  in  this  case  the 
gentiles  naij^hl  come  and  hear  him  with 
more  Uberty.  W^hcn  the  apostle  left  Coriitfii, 
Aquila  and  l'ri>;rilk  accompanied  him  as  far 
as  E|>he8us,  where  he  Left  them  with  that 
church  while  be  pursued  his  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem. They  rendered  him  great  serA-ice 
in  that  city,  ho  far  as  to  cvpuse  their  own 
lives  to  preserve  his.  They  had  returned  to 
Rome  when  St.  Paul  wrote  hk  Ii])i.stle  m  the 
Romans,  .xvi.  4,  wherein  he  salutes  them 
wth  great  kindnea.s.  Lastly,  they  were  come 
back  to  Ephesus  agam,  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
his  second  Kpistle  to  Timothy,  iv.  19, 
wherein  he  desires  him  to  salute  them  in 
his  name.  What  became  of  them  after  this 
time  is  not  known. 

AR,  the  capital  city  of  the  Moabites,  situ- 
ated in  the  hdls  on  the  south  of  the  river 
Arnon.  'J'his  city  was  likewise  called 
Rabljah  or  Rabhath  Moab,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Ammonite  Rabbah.  It  was  after- 
wards called  by  the  (ireeks  Arcopolis  ;  and 
i.*  at  present  termed  El-Rahha.     S»ee  Moab. 

.•\R.\BI.\.  -V  va'it  country  of  Asia,  ex- 
tending one  thou.sand  five  hundred  miles 
from  nortjj  to  south,  and  one  thousand  two 
hundred  from  east  to  west ;  conUiining  a 
surface  equal  to  four  times  that  of  I'rance. 
The  near  approach  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
RIediterrancan  constitutes  it  a  peninsula,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  called  Jezirat-eU 
Arab  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  by  the  Persians  and 
Turks,  .\rebistan.  This  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
interesting  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  has,  in  agreement  with  prophecy,  never 
been  subdued ;  and  its  inhabitants,  at  once 
pastoral,  commcrciaj,  and  warlike,  arc  the 
same  wdd,  wandering  people  as  the  immediate 
descendants  of  their  great  ancestor  Ishtnael 
are  represented  to  have  been. 

,\raDia,  Oral  least  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  it,  were  first  peopled  by  some  of  the 
numerous  families  of  ('u.sh,  who  ajipcar  to 
have  extended  themselves,  or  to  have  given 
their  name  a^  the  land  of  (^ush,  or  A.siatic 
Ethiopia,  to  all  the  country  from  the  Indus 
on  the  east,  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the 
west,  and  from  Armenia  on  the  north  to 
Arabia  Deserta  on  the  south.  By  these 
Cushitcs,  whose  first  plantations  were  on 
both  sides  of  the  Eujmratcs  and  ("Julf  of 
Persia,  and  who  were  the  first  that  traversed 
the  desert  of  .'\ral)ia,  the  earliest  commercial 
communications  were  established  between 
the  cant  and  the  west.  But  of  their  Arabian 
territory,  and  of  the  occupation  dependent 
on  it,  they  were  deprived  by  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  iMidian  ;  by  whom 
they  were  obliterated  in  this  country  as  a 
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diittinct  race,  either  by  superiority  of  ntiau 
bers  -lifter  mingling  with  them,  or  by  obliging 
them  to  recede  altogether  to  their  more 
eastern  possessions,  or  over  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia  into  Africa.  From  this  time,  that  is, 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
flood,  we  read  only  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midi* 
auites  as  the  shepherds  and  carriers  of  the 
deserts ;  who  also  ajipear  to  have  been  in- 
termingled, and  to  have  shared  both  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  traffic,  as  the  traders  who 
bought  Joseph  are  called  by  both  names, 
and  the  same  are  probably  referred  to  bjr 
Jeremiah,  .xxv.,  a.s  "  the  mingled  people  that 
dwell  in  the  desert."  But  Ishmael  maintained 
the  superiority,  and  succeeded  in  giving  bia 
name  to  the  Avliole  people. 

Arabia,  it  is  well  known,  is  divided  by 
geographers  into  three  separate  regions, 
called  .Arabia  Petraea,  Arabia  Deserta,  and 
Arabia  Felix. 

The  first,  or  .Arabi«  Pctrasa,  is  the  north- 
western  division,  and  is  bounded  on  tba 
north  by  Palestine  and  the  Dead  Jsea,  on  the 
east  by  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  south  by 
Arabia  Feli.t,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hero- 
opolitan  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  of  .Suez.  The  greater  part  of  thij 
di^'ision  was  more  e.\-cliistvely  the  possessioa  ^ 
of  the  Midianites,  or  land  of  Midian  ;  where ^| 
Moses,  ha^-ing  fled  from  Egj-pt,  married  th« 
daughter  of. letliro,  and  spent  forty  years  keep- 
ing the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law  :  no  humili- 
ating occupation  in  those  days,  and  particu- 
larly  in  Midi.in,  which  wasa  land  of  shepherds; 
the  whole  jieople  having  no  other  way  of  life 
than  that  of  rearing  an<i  tending  their  flocks, 
orin carrying thegoods  they  received  from  the 
east  and  south  into  Phenicia  and  Egypt.  The 
word  flock,  used  here,  must  not  convey  the 
idea  naturally  entertained  in  our  own  coun- 
try of  sheep  only,  but,  together  with  tbess 
or  goats,  horned  cattle  and  camels,  the  moat 
indis|>en-iahle  of  animals  to  the  Midianite. 
It  wa.s  a  mixed  flock  of  this  kind  which  was 
the  sole  care  of  .Moses,  during  a  third  part 
I  if  bis  long  life  ;  in  which  he  must  have  had 
abundance  of  leisure,  by  night  and  by  day, 
to  reflect  on  the  unhappy  condition  of  tus 
own  people,  still  enduring  all  the  rigours  rf 
slaver)-  in  Egypt.  It  was  a  similar  flock  also 
which  the  daughters  of  Jethro  were  watering 
when  first  encountered  by  Moses;  a  trifling 
event  in  itself,  but  important  in  the  history 
of  the  future  leader  of  the  Jews :  and  show- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  sim])le  life  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  was  newly  come, 
as  well  as  the  scanty  supply  of  water  in  their 
country,  and  the  strifes  frequently  occa- 
sioned in  obtaining  a  share  of  it.  Throu)jh 
a  considerable  part  of  this  region,  the  Isra- 
elites wandered  after  they  had  escaped  ftom  i 
Egy^it ;  and  in  it  were  situated  the  moun- 
tains Horeb  and  Sinai.  Besides  the  tribes  of 
Midian,  which  gradually  became  blended 
with  those  of  Ishmael,  this  was  the  country 
of  the  Edomites,  the  Amalekites,  and  thf 
Nabatluei,  the  only  tribe  of  pure  Ishmaelites 
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wiUun  its  precincts.  But  oil  those  families 
luiTc  lonK  nnce  been  coafounded  under  the 
■anrrol  wime  of  Arabs.  The  greater  part  of 
WB  liuuict  consist  H  of  oak^  rocks  and 
mttif  and  fliatjr  plains;  but  it  contained 
tiaa  aooM  Certile  spots,  particuUrly  in  the 
■—■—"*-  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  through  the 
MM  nag*  of  Mount  Seir. 

Af*  Mrand  region,  or  Arabia  Deserta,  is 
bMSdad  on  the  nortn  and  northeast  by  the 
Hm^Ulf*.  OD  the  east  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tiimm  wbich  separates  it  from  ('haldea.  on 
tW  •OMlh  by  Arabia  Felix,  and  on  the  west 
tf  flyvift,  Judea,  and  Arabia  Petraea.  This 
«U  aMire  particularly  the  country  first  of 
lfa>  OiaihitM,  and  afterwards  of  the  Isthma- 
tUtmrn  t  ■»  it  is  still  of  their  descendants,  the 
■adcm  Bedouin-j,  who  maintain  the  same 
pradaMry  and  wandering  habits.  It  con- 
salts  almost  entirelv  of  one  vast  and  lone- 
wildemeas,  a  ooundless  level  of  sand, 
dry  and  burning  surface  denies  ex- 
to  all  but  the  Arab  and  his  camel. 
Yel,  widely  scattered  over  this  dreary  waste, 
MOW  spots  of  comparative  fertility  are  to  be 
Cb«m1.  where,  spread  around  a  feeble  spring 
aC  bnrkuh  water,  a  stunted  verdure,  or  a 
frw  paUn  trees,  fix  the  principal  settlement 
of  a  tribe,  and  aiford  stages  of  refreshment 
ia  tbaae  otlierwise  ixnpasssble  deserts.  Here, 
wteh  a  few  dates,  the  milk  of  his  faithful 
aaai,  and  p«rhaps  a  little  com,  brought  by 
famfU  journeys  from  distant  regions,  or 
flaadcred  from  a  passing  caravan,  the  Arab 
a  hard  existence,  until  the  failure  of 
ircca  impels  him  to  seek  another 
or  the  scanty  herbage  furnished  on  a 
patch  of  Hoil  by  transient  rains ;  or  else, 
vkkh  is  fretjuently  the  case,  to  resort,  by 
■art  distant  migration,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Binhcalc* ;  or,  by  hostile  inroads  on  the 
M^lbbettring  countries,  to  supply  those 
awBa  which  the  recesses  of  the  desert  have 
daiad.  The  numbers  leading  this  wander- 
bf  aad  precahoos  mode  of  life  are  incredi- 
Ife.  Prom  these  deserts  Zerah  drew  his 
MDTof  aiuillionof  men;  and  the  same  deserts, 
Mwa  httadred  years  after,  poured  forth 
die  eoandeas  awarms,  which,  under  Ma- 
WtiTt  aad  his  mccessorB,  devastated  half 
•f  iIm  than  kaown  world. 

Tba  third  region,  or  Arabia  Felix,  so  de- 
aaannaliad  from  the  happier  condition  of  its 

"  ~  eliBUte,  occupies  the  xoiithem  part 
Anbian  penin.4ula.  It  is  bounded  on 
by  the  two  other  divisions  of  the 
on  the  south  and  south-east  by 
d*  iM&an  Ocean  ;  on  the  east  by  part  of  the 
mamt  ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on 
Ik*  wmt  by  the  Red  Sea.  lliis  division  is 
aabJi Tided  into  the  kingdoms  or  provinces 
tff  Yanwa.  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
jWiiiiiilU  i  Hejaz,  on  the  north  of  the  for- 
■wr,  and  towards  tbc  Red  Sea ;  Nejed,  in 
tba  «ttfral  region;  and  Hadramant  and 
OmBk,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
TIm  tamr  latter  subdivisions  partake  of  much 
af  fkc  dHiaclar  of  the  other  greater  divi- 
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sions  of  the  country,  though  of  a  more 
varied  nurface,  and  with  a  larger  portion 
capalile  of  ciUtivation.  But  Yemen  seems 
to  belong  to  another  country  and  climate. 
It  is  very  mountainous,  is  weU  watered  with 
rains  and  springs,  and  i.s  blessed  with  an 
abundant  produce  in  com  and  fraits,  and 
especially  in  coffee,  of  which  vast  (|uantities 
are  exported.  In  this  diiision  were  the 
ancient  cities  of  Nysa,  Musa  or  Moona,  and 
Aden.  This  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
the  country  of  the  queen  of  Sheba.  In  He- 
jaz  are  the  celebrated  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina. 

Arabia  Felix  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who 
claim  Jotkan  for  their  father,  and  so  trace 
their  descent  direct  from  Shem,  instead  of 
Abraham  and  Ham.  They  are  indeed  a 
totally  different  people  from  those  inhabiting 
the  other  quarters,  and  pride  themselves  on 
being  the  only  pure  and  unmixed  Arabs. 
Instead  of  being  shepherds  and  robbers,  they 
are  fixed  in  towns  and  cities ;  and  live  by 
agriculture  and  commerce,  chiefly  maritime. 
Here  were  the  people  who  were  found  by  the 
Greeks  of  Egypt  enjoying  an  entire  monopoly 
of  the  trade  with  the  ea^t,  and  poH.seMiiing  a 
high  degree  of  wealtl>  and  consequent  refine- 
ment. It  was  here,  in  the  ports  of  .Sabsea, 
that  the  spices,  muslins,  and  precious  stones 
of  India,  were  for  many  ages  obtained  by  the 
Greek  traders  of  Egypt,  before  they  had  ac. 
quired  skill  or  courage  sufficient  to  pass  the 
straits  of  the  Red  Sea ;  which  were  Jong 
considered  by  the  nations  of  Eiu'opc  to  he 
the  produce  of  Arabia  itself.  These  articles, 
before  the  invention  of  shipping,  or  the 
establishment  of  a  maritime  intercourse, 
were  conveyed  across  the  deserts  by  the 
Cushite,  Ishmaelite,  and  Midianile  carriers. 
It  wa.s  the  produce  partly  of  India,  and 
partly  of  /Vrabia,  which  the  travelling  mer- 
chants, to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  were 
carrying  into  Eg)-pt.  The  balm  and  myrrh 
were  probably  Arabian,  as  they  are  still  the 
produce  of  the  same  country ;  but  the  spicery 
was  undoubtedly  brought  farther  from  the 
east.  These  circumstances  are  adverted  to, 
to  show  how  extensive  was  the  communica- 
tion, in  which  the  Arabians  formed  the  prin- 
cipal link :  and  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  in  those  of  Jo- 
seph, of  Moses,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Ezekiel, 
"the  mingled  people"  inhabiting  the  vast 
Arabian  deserts,  the  Cushites,  Ishmaelites, 
and  Midianites,  were  the  chief  agents  in 
that  commercial  intercourse  which  has,  from 
the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  sub- 
siated  between  the  extreme  east  and  west. 
And  although  the  current  of  trade  is  now 
turned,  caravans  of  merchants,  the  descend- 
ants of  these  people,  may  still  be  found  tra> 
versing  the  same  deserts,  conveying  the  same 
articles,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
by  Moses  ! 

The  singular  and  important  fact  that  Ara- 
bia has  never  been  conquered,  has  already 
been  cursorily  adverted  to.   But  Mr.  Gibbon. 
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unwilling  to  pass  by  an  opportunity  of 
caviirm){  at  Revelation,  says,  "  The  per- 
petual imiependencc  of  the  Arabs  has  been 
the  theme  of  praise  among  strangers  and 
natives  ;  and  the  arts  of  controversy  trans- 
form this  singular  event  into  a  prophecy  and 
B  miracle  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Ish- 
mael.  Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither  be 
dissembled  nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of 
reasunitig  a«  indiscreet  as  it  is  superdnuiis. 
The  kingdom  of  Yemen  lias  been  sue- 
c«ssively  subdued  by  the  Abyssiniaiid.  the 
Persians,  the  Sultans  of  Egj-jit,  and  the 
Turks  ;  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a  Scythian 
tyrant ;  and  the  Koman  province  of  Arabia 
embraced  the  peculiar  wilderness  .n  which 
Ishmael  and  his  sons  inu!<t  have  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren." 
But  this  learned  writer  has,  with  a  peculiar 
infelicity,  annulteil  his  own  argument ;  and  we 
have  only  to  fipllow  on  the  above  passage,  to 
obtain  a  complete  refutation  of  the  unworthy 
position  with  which  it  begins  :  "Yet  these  ex- 
ceptions," Hays  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  are  tempo- 
rary or  local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  mo.st  powerful 
monarchies  :  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cy- 
rus, of  I'ompey  and  Trajan,  could  never 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia;  the  present 
aovereign  of  the  Turks  may  exercise  a  sha- 
dow of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a  (leople  whom  it 
18  dangerous  to  provoke,  and  fniitless  to 
attack.  The  obvious  causes  of  their  freedom 
are  inscribed  on  the  character  and  country 
of  the  Arabs.  Many  ages  before  Mahomet, 
their  intre|)id  valour  had  been  severely  felt 
by  their  neighliours,  in  oflijnsive  and  defen- 
sive war.  The  patient  and  active  virtues 
of  a  soldier  arc  insensibly  nursed  in  the 
habits  and  discipline  uf  a  pastoral  life.  The 
care  of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned 
to  the  women  of  the  tribe  ;  but  the  martial 
youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever 
on  horsebuck  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the 
exercise  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  sci- 
mitar. The  long  memory  of  their  inde- 
pendence is  the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpe- 
tuity; and  succeeding  generations  are  ani- 
mated to  prove  tiieir  descent,  and  to  maintain 
their  inheritance.  Their  domestic  feuds  are 
suspended  on  ihe  approach  of  a  common 
eneim*;  and  in  their  lost  hostilities  against 
the  Turks,  tl»e  caravan  of  Mecca  was  at- 
tacked and  oillaged  by  fourscore  thousand 
of  the  confeuerates.  When  they  advance  to 
battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in  the  front,  in 
the  rear  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.  Their 
horses  and  camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days 
can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  live  hundred 
miles,  disappear  before  the  conqueror  ;  the 
secret  waters  of  the  desert  elude  his  search  ; 
and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with 
thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his  eflbrts,  and 
safely  repo.ses  in  the  heart  of  the  burning 
jolitude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the 
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Bedouins  are  not  only  the  safeguards  of 
their  own  freedom,  hut  the  barriers  also  of 
the  happy  Arabia,  whose  inhabitants,  remote 
from  war,  are  enen'ated  by  the  luxury  of  the 
soil  and  climate.  The  legions  of  Augustus 
melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude ;  and 
it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  Yemen  has  been  successfully  at- 
tempted. When  Alahouiet  erected  his  holy 
staiitlfud,  that  kingdom  was  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire  ;  yet  seven  princes  of  the 
Homeritcs  still  reigned  in  the  mountains; 
and  the  vicegerent  of  t.'hosroes  was  tempted 
to  forget  his  distant  country  and  his  unfor- 
tunate master." 

Yemen  was  the  only  .\rabian  province 
which  had  the  appearance  of  submitting  to 
a  foreign  yoke  j  but  even  here,  as  Mr.  Gib- 
bon himRelf  acknowledges,  seven  of  the  na- 
tive princes  remained  unsubdued  :  and  even 
admitting  its  subjugation  to  have  been  com- 
plete, the  perpetual  independence  of  the 
IshmaeUtes  reniain.s  uniinpeached.  For  this 
is  not  their  country.  Petra,  the  capital  of 
the  Stony  Arabia,  and  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  Nabatheei,  it  is  true,  wa.s  long 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  and  Romans; 
but  this  never  made  them  masters  of  the 
country.  Hovering  troops  of  Arabs  confined 
the  intruders  withm  theu'  walls,  and  cut  off 
their  supplies ;  and  the  possession  of  this 
fortress  gave  as  little  reason  to  the  Romans 
to  exult  as  the  conquerors  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
as  that  of  (iibraltar  does  to  us  to  boast  of  the 
conouest  of  Spain. 

Tne  Arabian  tribes  were  confounded  by 
the  fJrecks  and  Romans  under  the  indis- 
criminate appellation  of  Saracens  ;  a  name 
whose  etymology  has  been  variously,  but 
never  satisfactorily,  explained.  This  was 
their  general  name  when  Mahomet  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
Their  religion  at  this  time  was  Sabianism, 
or  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  &c. ;  vari-j 
ously  transformed  by  the  different  tribes,  andl 
intermingled  witbsome  Jewish  an<l  Christian^ 
maxims  and  traditions.  The  tribes  them« 
selves  were  gencrnlly  at  variance,  from  sonwl 
hereditary  and  implacable  animosities ;  and  j 
their  only  warfare  consisted  in  desultory  j 
skirmishes  arising  out  of  these  feuds,  and  in  J 
their  (iredator)'  excursions,  where  8U]>eriority| 
of  numbers  rendered  courage  of  less  valu»  j 
than  activity  and  vigilance.  Yet  of  such] 
materials  Alahomet  constmcted  a  mightyl 
empire ;  converted  the  relapsed  Ishmaehtes 
into  goo<l  Musselmen ;  united  the  jarring 
tribes  under  one  banner  ;  supplied  what  was 
wanting  in  personal  courage  by  the  ardour 
of  religious  zeal ;  and  out  ol^  a  banditti, 
little  known  and  little  feared  beyond  their 
own  deserts,  raised  an  armed  mtdtitude, 
which  proved  the  scourge  of  the  world. 

Mahornet  was  born  in  the  year  569,  of  the 
noble  tribe  of  the  Kureish,  and  descended,  ^ 
according  to  eastern  historians,  in  a  direct  fl 
line  from  Ishmael.   His  person  is  represented  ■ 
as  beautiful,  his  manners  engaging,  and  his 
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pac»  powerful :  but  he  was  illiterate, 
like  ttie  nt9t  of  his  countiymen,  and  in- 
dtktod  to  a  Jrw-i«h  or  Christian  Kcribe  for 
■•■oiay  his  Koran.  Whatever  the  views  of 
IMMOMt  mi^ht  have  been  in  the  earlier  part 
tt  hm  fife,  it  was  not  till  the  fortieth  year  of 
kit  am  that  he  avowed  hi»  mission  as  the 
Unrmr  of  God  :  when  so  little  credit  did  he 
MB  for  his  pretensionfi,  that  in  the  fir^t 
ttn>  jrcsn  he  could  only  number  fourteen 
OWWWt*  i  and  even  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
kii  laboam  Jtnd  Kih  friends  were  alike  con- 
futd  withia  the  walls  of  iMecca,  when  the 
Aaans  of  his  etiemies  compelled  him  to  fly 
to  MrHina.  where  he  was  favourably  re- 
ediad  hy  a  party  of  the  most  conxiderable 
■habttaiBt*,  who  had  recently  imbibed  hia 
fciUiiit  I  at  Mecca.  This  iliKht,  or  lleyirti, 
waa  made  the  Mahometan  ora,  from  which 
bao  a  cotnuuted,  and  currespondH  with  the 
Mkh  at  Jwf,  622.  of  the  (  hri«tmn  lera. 
Ibkooot  BOW  found  himself  sufliciently 
jwuful  to  throw  aside  all  nserve  ;  declared 
\hat  ho  wat  conunanded  to  compel  unbe- 
it«m  br  the  tword  to  receive  the  faith  nf 
(■c  tioa,  and  hi*  prophet  Mahomet :  and 
maSfttuag  his  credulous  follower*  by  the 
I  of  «temal  pain  on  the  oue  hand,  and 
<  •Ilofcmeats  of  a  sensual  paradise  on  the 
r.  he  hod,  before  his  death,  which  ha]>. 
paod  ta  the  ymr  633,  gained  over  the  whole 
d  Aobaa  to  his  imposture.  His  death  threw 
t  iMBMnrr  |g(!oom  over  his  cause,  and  the 
finsMd  of  his  followers  threatened  itsi  ex- 
„_  Any  olher  empire  placed  in  the 
I  cimtmatances  wouUl  have  crumbled  to 
1 1  b«tt  the  Arabs  felt  their  power ;  they 
ihvir  founder  as  the  cho.<ten  prophet 
rfCod :  aod  their  ardent  temperament,  ani- 
bf  a  religious  enthusiasm,  k'^vc  an 
of  future  succe^is,  and  encouraged 
or  the  ambition  of  their  leaders. 
iOD,  after  some  bloodshed,  was 
aail  imnnnibered  hordes  uf  barba- 
rearty  to  carry  iato  execution  the 
dictates  of  their  prophet;  and, 
Koran,  tribute,  or  death,"  as 
.  to  invade  the  countries  of  the 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  surceed- 
rf,  their  rapid  career  was  un- 
the  disciplined  armies  of  the 
and  Romans  were  unable  to  stand 
them :  the  Christian  churches  of 
;  Africa  were  annihilated  ;  and  from 
I  tho  Atlantic,  through  Persia,  Ara- 
8rna,  l^lestine,  Asia  Minor,  Kgypt, 
■•kk  lac  whole  of  northern  Africa,  Spam, 
•ad  port  of  Prance,  the  impostor  wa.s  ac- 
kMwlad|(«d.  Constantinople  was  besieged ; 
Mjpdf  was  plundered;  and  nothing 
I  the  aubjectinn  of  the  whole  Chris- 
meditated  on  the  one  hand 
ad  tfwsMhiflj  expected  on  the  other. 

AB  lUe  WBawooderful:  but  the  avenging 
JBBliR  of  m  inceaaed  Deity, andthe  sure  word 
ct  prophecy,  relieve  our  asC4)nishment.  It 
oaa  |0  piiiiM'  an  apostate  race,  that  the 
locuau  were  let  loose  upon  th« 
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earth;  and  the  countries  which  they  wer*» 
permitted  to  rnvnge  were  those  in  which  the 
pure  hght  of  revelation  had  been  most  abused. 
The  eastern  church  was  sunk  in  gross  idola- 
try ;  vice  and  .vickednesK  prevaikil  in  their 
worst  forms ;  and  those  who  still  called  them- 
selves Christians  trusted  more  to  imager, 
relics,  altarn,  aunterities,  and  pilgrimages 
than  to  a  cnictlied  Saviour. 

About  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  from 
the  foundation  of  Bagdad,  during  which 
period  the  power  of  the  Saracens  had  gradu- 
ally declined,  a  dreadful  re-action  took  place 
in  the  conquered  countries.  The  Persians 
on  the  east,  and  the  (Jreeks  on  the  west, 
were  simultaneously'  roused  from  their  long 
thraldom,  and,  assisted  by  the  Turks,  who, 
issuing  from  the  plains  of  Tartary,  now  for 
the  lirst  tune  made  their  appearance  in  the 
east,  extinguifilied  the  power  of  the  caliph- 
ate, and  \nrtually  put  an  end  to  the  Ara- 
bian monarchy  in  the  year  936.  A  suc- 
cession of  nominal  caliphs  continued  to  the 
year  1258:  but  the  ])rovinces  were  lost; 
their  power  was  conlined  to  the  walls  of 
their  capital ;  and  they  were  in  real  subjec- 
tion to  the  Turks  and  the  Persians  until  the 
above  year,  when  Mostacem,  the  last  of  the 
Abbassides,  was  dethroned  and  murdered  by 
Hoh/^ou,  or  Hulaku,  the  Tartar,  the  grand- 
son uf  Zingis.  This  event,  although  it  ter- 
minated the  foreign  dominion  of  the  Arabi- 
ans, left  their  native  independence  untouch- 
ed. They  were  no  longer,  indeed,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  finest  parts  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  ancient  world  ;  their  work 
was  finished  ;  and,  returning  to  the  state  in 
which  Mahomet  found  them  three  centuries 
before,  with  the  exception  of  the  change  in 
iheir  religion,  they  remained,  and  suH  re- 
main, the  unconquered  rovers  of  the  desert. 

It  is  not  the  least  singular  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  this  extraonlinary  people,  that 
those  who,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  first 
successes,  were  the  sworn  foes  of  literature, 
should  become  for  several  ages  its  exclusive 
patrons.  Almansor,  the  founder  of  Bagdad, 
has  the  merit  of  first  exciting  this  spirit, 
wliich  was  encouraged  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree by  his  grandson  .^Umamon.  This  caliph 
employed  his  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  at  Constantinople,  in  collecting 
the  most  celebrated  works  on  lirecian  sci- 
ence, and  had  them  translated  into  the  Ara- 
bic language.  Philosophy,  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, and  medicine,  were  thus  introduced 
and  taught ;  public  8chj>ols  were  established ; 
and  learning,  which  had  altogether  fled  from 
Euroiie,  found  an  asylum  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  Nor  was  this  spirit  confined  to 
the  capital :  native  works  began  to  a|ipear  ; 
and  by  the  hands  of  copyists  were  multiplied 
out  of  number,  for  the  information  of  the 
studious,  or  the  pride  of  the  wealthy.  The 
rage  for  literature  extended  to  Egyiil  and  to 
Spain.  In  the  former  country,  the  ratimites 
collected  a  library  of  a  hundred  thousand 
manuscripts,  b^utifuUy  transcribed,  and  very 
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elegantly  bound  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  I  hn- 
miades  iorm«d  another  of  six  hundred  thoii- 
eand  volumes  j  forty-four  of  which  were 
employed  in  the  catalogue.  Tlieir  capital, 
Cordova,  with  the  towns  of  Malaga,  Alme- 
ria,  and  Murcia,  produced  three  hundred 
writers ;  and  seventy  public  libraries  were 
established  in  the  cities  of  Andalusia.  What 
B  chanire  since  the  days  of  Omar,  when  the 
splendid  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  wan- 
tonly destroyed  by  the  same  people !  A 
retribution,  thou((h  a  slight  one,  was  thus 
made  for  their  former  devastations ;  and 
many  Grecian  works,  lost  in  the  oriKinal, 
have  been  recovered  in  their  Arabic  dress. 
Neither  was  this  learning  confined  to  mere 
parade,  though  much  of  it  must  undoubtecily 
liave  been  so.  Their  proficiency  in  astro- 
nomy and  geometry  is  attested  by  their  astro- 
nonucal  tables,  and  by  the  accuracy  with 
which,  in  the  plain  of  CliHldea,  a  degree  of 
the  jcreat  circle  of  the  earth  was  measured. 
But  it  was  in  medicine  that,  in  this  dark  age, 
the  .\nibians  shone  moHt:  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen  had  been  translated  and 
commented  on  j  their  physicians  were  sought 
after  by  the  jtrinces  of  Asia  and  Europe ; 
and  the  names  of  Rhazis,  Albucasis,  and 
Avicenna  are  still  revered  by  the  members 
of  the  healing  art.  So  little,  indeed,  did  the 
physicians  of  Europe  in  that  age  know  of 
the  history  of  their  own  science,  that  they 
were  astonished,  on  the  revival  of  learning, 
to  find  in  the  ancient  Greek  authors  those 
systems  for  which  they  thought  themselves 
indebted  to  the  Arabians  ! 

The  last  remnant  of  Arabian  science  was 
found  in  .Spain  ;  from  whence  it  was  expel- 
led in  the  be|rinning  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
tmy,  by  the  intemperate  bigots  of  that  coun- 
try, who  have  never  had  anything  of  their 
own  with  wliich  to  supply  its  place.  The 
Arabians  are  the  only  people  who  have  pre- 
served their  descent,  their  independence, 
their  language,  and  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
times ;  and  it  is  amongst  them  that  we  are 
to  look  for  examples  of  patriarchal  life  and 
manners.  A  very  lively  sketch  of  this  mode 
of  life  is  given  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  the 
person  and  tribe  of  an  Arab  sheik,  whom  he 
encountered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euphrates.  "  I  had  mtt  tbi.s  warrior,"  says 
Sir  R.  K.  P.,  "at  the  house  of  the  British  resi- 
dent at  Bagdad :  and  came,  according  to  his 
repeated  wish,  to  see  him  in  a  place  more 
consonant  with  his  habits,  the  tented  field ; 
and.  as  he  e.xpressed  it,  '  at  the  head  of  his 
children.' — As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  sight 
of  his  camp,  we  were  met  by  crowds  of  ita 
inhabitants,  who,  with  a  wild  and  hurrying 
delight,  led  us  towards  the  tent  of  their 
chief.  Ilie  venerable  old  man  came  forth 
to  the  door,  attended  by  his  subjects  of  all 
sues  and  descriptions,  and  greeted  us  with 
a  countenance  beaming  kindness ;  while  his 
words,  which  our  interpreter  explained,  were 
dcmonstnitive  of  patriarchal  welcome.  One 
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of  roy  Hindoo  troopers  spoke  Arabic ;  hence 
the  substance  of  our  succeeding  discourse 
was  not  lost  on  each  other.  Having  entered, 
I  sat  down  by  my  host ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  persons  present,  to  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  tent,  (the  sides  of  which  were 
open,^  seated  themselves  also,  without  any 
regard  to  tho.se  more  civilized  ceremonies  of 
suDJectiou,  the  crouching  of  slaves,  or  the 
standing  of  vassalage.  These  persons,  in 
rows  beyond  rows,  appeared  just  as  he  had 
described,  the  otTitpring  of  his  house,  the 
descendants  of  his  fathers,  from  age  to  agej 
and  like  brethren,  whether  holding  the  high- 
est or  the  lowest  rank,  they  seemed  to  gather 
round  their  common  parent.  But  perhaps 
their  sense  of  perfect  equably  in  the  mind 
of  their  chief  could  not  be  more  forcibly 
shown,  than  in  the  share  they  took  in  the 
objects  which  appeared  to  interest  his  feel- 
ings ;  and'  as  I  looked  from  the  elders  or  ^| 
leaders  of  the  people,  seated  immediately  ^| 
around  him,  to  the  circle*  beyond  circles  of  ' 
briUiant  faces,  bending  eagerly  towards  him 
and  his  guest,  (all,  from  the  most  respecta- 
bly clad  to  those  with  hardly  a  garment 
covering  their  active  limbs,  earnest  to  evince 
some  attention  Ut  the  stranger  he  bade  wel- 
come,) I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen  so 
complete  an  assemblage  of  fine  and  animated 
countenances,  both  old  and  young  :  nor 
could  1  suppose  a  better  specimen  of  the 
still  e.\isting  state  of  the  true  Arab ;  nor  a 
more  lively  picture  of  the  scene  which  must 
have  presented  itself,  ages  ago,  in  the  field* 
of  Haran,  when  Terah  sat  in  his  tent-door, 
surrounded  by  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons, 
and  the  people  born  in  his  house.  The  vene- 
rable .\rabian  sheik  wa.s  also  seated  on  the 
ground,  with  a  piece  of  carpet  spread  under 
him ;  and,  like  his  ancient  Chaldean  ances- 
tor, turned  to  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
graciously  answering  or  questioning  the 
groups  around  him,  with  an  interest  in  them^_ 
ail  Which  ckarly  showed  the  abiding  simpli-i^H 
city  of  his  government,  and  their  obediencet.^1 
On  the  smallest  com]>utation,  such  must 
have  been  the  manners  of  these  ])eople  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years ;  thus,  in 
all  things,  verifying  the  prediction  given  of 
Ishmael  at  his  birth,  that  he,  in  his  poste- 
rity, should  '  be  a  wild  man,'  and  alwaye 
continue  to  be  so,  though  '  he  shall  dwell 
for  ever  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren.' 
.'Vnd  that  an  acute  and  active  people,  sur- 
rounded for  agcB  by  polished  and  luxurious 
nations,  should,  from  their  earliest  to  their 
latest  times,  be  still  found  a  wild  people, 
dwtUiny  in  the  presence  of  all  their  bretkrt 
(as  we  may  call  these  nations,')  unsubda< 
and  unchangeable,  is,  indeed,  a  standi: 
miracle  :  one  of  those  mysterious  facts  whii 
e.5tablish  the  truth  of  prophecy."  But 
although  the  manners  of  the  Arabians  have 
remained  unaltered  through  so  many  agct, 
and  will  jirobably  so  continue,  their  rcligioo,, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  sustained  an  import; 
change;  and  must  again,  in  the  fidness 
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J  giro  jiMee  to  a  faith,  more  worthy  of 
tka  people. 

i^t.  PJral  first  preached  the  roepel  in  Ara- 
bik,  (ntl  i  1?.  (  nristian  rhurche.'<  were  Rub> 
MDDcn'  "I,  and  many  of  their  tribea 

MUliiC'  >nity  prior  to  the  fifth  cen- 

tuj  f  tniMt  oi  which  appear  to  have  been 
tiaetttrod  with  the  Nc«U)nan  heresy.  At  this 
tina,  hovrrer,  it  Aocn  nut  appear  that  the 
Anbani  had  any  version  of  tne  scripture-i 
m  thnr  •'""  '''irujme.  Ill  which  noinc  wri- 
tB«  Bti  ■  i.-ase  w'itli  which  they  were 

4nwiiii.'  Iiumetan  delusion;  while  the 

**  GtmIu,  bynani),  Anoenianei,  Abys«inian.«, 
Capte,  and  others,"  who  enjoyed  that  prt- 
Tilrvr*  wrre  able  to  resist  it. 

ARAJbl.  tlw  (if\h  son  of  Shetn,  Gen.  x.  32. 
Be  was  ibe  fither  of  the  Syrian«,  who  from 
!■■  were  called  Aramteaos,  or  Anunites. 

ARARAT,  a  mountain  of  A^ia,  in  Arme- 
nia, oa  whjeh  the  ark  of  Noah  re«te(|  after 
Ik*  MMMmid  of  the  delude,  ('oncernin^  the 
ttfmaiugj  of  the  name,  Ur.  Bryant  obaer^'eei, 
IHI  it  is  a  rompoiind  of  Ar-Arat.  and  »\]tm- 
tm  "  th«  mountain  of  descent,"  being  eijui- 
vakut  to  Ti'-'^n,  of  the  Hebrews.  t)f  the 
pnciBB  situation  of  this  mountain,  different 
aHOBiMB  hare  been  (fiven.  Some  have  Kiip. 
MMd  that  it  waa  one  of  the  mountains  which 
dmda  Amenia  on  the  south  from  MeKoiM)- 
iHnau  and  Uiat  part  of  Assyria  inhabited  by 
ika  Cords,  from  whom  those  mountains 
mil  lh«  name  of  Curdue,  or  Cardu  ;  by  the 
Ondu  daBominated  Gorcfy*i.  It  is  called 
by  tha  Arabs  ALJudi,  and  aim  Thamnnin. 
n  cnafinaation  of  thin  opinion,  it  is  alleged 
ihift  ike  mnatos  of  the  afrk  were  to  be  seen 
mouDtains ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
and  Abydenus  both  declare,  that 
taA  a  fcpoft  existed  in  their  time.  Epipha- 
■ias  pnrtatids,  if  we  may  credit  bis  assertion, 
that  tW  relics  of  the  ark  were  to  be  seen  in 
Ins  Aif  i  and  we  are  further  told,  that  the 
M^amr  Uecacliut  went  from  the  town  of 
IWaaidii,  Dp  tile  mountain  Al-.ludi,  and 
wtm  tiw  place  of  the  ark.  Others  maintain, 
that  inmmt  Ararat  was  situated  towanlK  the 
>  of  Armenia,  near  the  river  Aruxcs,  or 
,  about  twelve  milc«  from  it,  according  to 
Tovacfian,  above  two  Imndred  and  eignty 
■tha distant  from  Al-Judi,  to  the  north-ea.<>t. 
Anns  auaua  to  be  a  part  of  that  vast  chain 
4f  aBaBtmiB  called  Caocasus  and  Taurus ; 
■al  opoo  theee  mountains,  and  in  the  adja- 
esat  cooBtry,  were  preserved  more  authen- 
tic arcaanU  of  the  ark  than  in  olmoxt  any 
Khar  part  of  the  world.  The  region  about 
Ararat,  eaQcd  Araiatia,  was  eateemed  among 
iW  aacienis  as  nearly  a  central  part  of  the 
avth  i  and  it  is  certainly  as  well  calculated 
m  aar  other  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
' — *  ■"•""hidanl*.  and  for  the  migration  of 
■poa  the  inereaae  of  mankind.  The 
M  eonatry  was  very  fruitful,  and 
[  nspur'allT  of  that  part  where  the  patriarch 
aada  hit  first  deaeent.  The  countr}-  also 
I  «w  vary  Uch,  though  it  had  iine  pUin.<>  and 
[«lllaya  between  the  motmtaina.  Such  a 
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country,  therefore,  must,  after  the  Hood, 
have  been  the  soonest  exsiccated,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  soonest  habitable. 

The  mountain  which  has  still  the  name  of 
Ararat,  has  retained  it  through  all  ages,  i 
Toumefort  has  particularly  described  it,  and 
from  his  account  it  seems  to  consitit  chiefly 
of  free-stone,  or  calcareous  sand-stone.  It 
is  a  detached  mountain  in  form  of  a  suxor- 
loaf,  in  the  inid.st  of  u  very  extensive  plain, 
consisting  of  two  summits  ;  the  lesser,  mors] 
ahaip  8LD(1  pointed ;  the  higher,  which  is  that  | 
of  the  ark,  lies  north-west  of  it,  and  raises 
its  head  far  above  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
When  the  air  i*  clear,  it  does  not  ajipcar  to 
be  above  two  leagues  from  Erivan,  and  may 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  days' 
tourney.  Its  being  visible  at  such  u  distance, 
however,  is  ascribed  not  so  much  to  its 
height,  as  to  its  lonely  situation,  in  a  large 
plain,  and  upon  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  country.  Tlie  ascent  is  difficult  and 
fatiguing.  Toumefort  attempted  it;  and, 
after  a  whole  day's  toil,  he  was  obliged,  by 
the  snow  and  intense  cold,  to  return  with- 
out accomplishing  liiss  dejiign,  though  in  the 
middle  of  summer.  On  the  side  of  the 
mountain  that  looks  towards  Erivan,  is  a 
prodigious  precipice,  very  deep,  with  per- 
pendicular  sides,  and  of  u  rough,  black 
appearance,  as  if  tinged  with  smoke. 

The  summit  of  Ararat  has  never  been 
reached,  though  several  atterajits  have  been 
made ;  and  if  the  ark  rested  on  the  summit, 
it  is  certain  that  those  who  have  spoken  of 
its  fragments  being  seen  there  in  difiierent 
ages,  must  liave  been  imposed  upon.  It  is, 
however,  not  neceaxary  to  Bupjiose  thut  the 
ark  rested  upon  either  of  its  to])« ;  and  that 
spot  would  certainly  be  chosen  which  would 
afford  the  greatest  facility  of  descent.  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  is  among  the  modem  tra- 
vellers who  have  given  us  an  account  of  this 
celebrated  moimtoin  : — "  As  the  vale  opened 
beneath  us  in  our  descent,  my  whole  atten- 
tion became  absorbed  in  the  view  lieforc  me. 
A  vast  plain,  peopled  with  countless  vil- 
lages ;  the  towers  and  spires  of  the  churches 
of  Eitch-mai-adzen,  arising  from  amidst 
them :  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Ara.xe8, 
flowing  through  the  fresh  green  of  the  vale ; 
and  the  subordinate  range  of  mountains, 
skirting  the  base  of  the  awful  monument  of 
the  antediluvian  world.  It  seemed  to  stand 
a  stupendous  link  in  the  historr  of  man, 
uniting  the  two  races  of  men  before  and 
after  the  flood.  But  it  was  not  until  we  had 
arrived  upon  the  flat  j>lain,  that  I  beheld 
Ararat  in  all  its  amplitude  of  grandeur. 
From  the  spot  on  which  1  stood,  it  appeared 
an  if  the  hugest  mountains  of  the  world  had 
been  piled  upon  each  other,  to  form  this  one 
sublime  immensity  of  earth,  and  rock,  and 
enow.  The  icy  peaks  of  ii,s  double  heads 
rose  majestically  mto  the  clear  and  cloudless 
heavens ;  the  sun  bbucd  bright  upon  them  ; 
and  the  reflection  sent  forth  a  daszling  radi* 
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anoe,  equal  to  other  suns.     This  point  of  the 
Tiew  united  the  utmost  ifraiuU'iir  of  j)l;»in 
and  height.     But  the  feeUnK«  I  experienced 
while  looking  on  the  mountain,  arc  hardly 
to  be  described.     M^-  eye,  not  nhle  to  rest 
for  any  length  of  tune  upon  the  l)linding 
glory  of  Us  suramits,  wandered   down  the 
apparently  interminable  sidea,  til!  I  fonld  no 
longer  trace  their  vast  lines  in  the  mists  of 
the  horiion  ;  when  an  ine.xpressible  impulse, 
immediately  carrying  my  eye  upvvards  a^fain, 
refixed    niy    (^oze   upon   the   awful   ({litre   of 
Ararat ;    and  thin   bevviklercd  »KnaJbtlity    of 
iiigbt  being  anHwered  by  a  similar  feeling  in 
the  mind,  for  some  monientH  I  was  lo»it  in  a 
■trange  Btispension  of  the  powers  of  thought." 
The  separate  peaks  are  called  Great  and 
Little  Ararat,  and  the  space  between  them  i« 
about   seven    miles.      "  These    inacces.«ible 
summits,"  continues  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  "have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  since 
the  days  of  Noah,  if  even  then ;  for  my  idea 
is,  that  the  ark  rested  in  the  space  between 
these  heads,  and  not  on  the  top  of  either. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  dirt'ercnt 
ages  to  ascenct  these  tremendous  mountain- 
pyramids,  but  in  vain  :  their  form,  snows, 
and  glaciers,  are  insurmountable  obstacles  : 
the  distance  being  so  great  from  the  coin- 
tnencement  of  the  icy  region  to  the  highest 
points,  cold  alone  would  be  the  destruction 
of  any  person  who  sboulil  hitve  the  hardi- 
hood  to   persevere.      t)n    viewing    Mount 
Ararat  from  the  northern  side  of  the  plain, 
its  two  heads  are  separated  by  a  wide  cleft, 
or  rather  glen,  in  the  body  of  the  mountain, 
The   rocky  side  of  the  greater  head   runs 
almost  peqiendicularly  down  to  the  north- 
east, while  the  lesser  head  rises  from  the 
sloping  bottom  of  the  cleft,  in  a  perfectly 
conical  shape.     Both  heads  are  covered  with 
snow.     The  form  of  the  greater  is  sLmiUir  to 
the  less,  only  broader  and  rounder  at  the 
top;  and  shows  to  the  north-west  a  broken 
and  abrupt  front,  opening,  about  half  way 
down,  into  a  stupendous  chasm,  deep,  rocky, 
and  pecuharly  black.     At  that  part  of  the 
mountain,  the  hollow  of  the  chasm  receives 
an  interniption  from  the  projection  of  minor 
mountains,   which   start  from  the  sides  of 
Ararat  like  branches  from  the  root  of  a  tree, 
and  run  along,  in  undulating  progression, 
till  lost  in  the  distant  vapours  of  the  plam." 
Dr.  Shuckford  argues  that  the  true  Ararat 
lies  among  the   mountains  of  the  north  of 
India;   hut    Mr,    Faber  has   answered   his 
reasoning,  and  proved  by  a  compari.'ion  of 
geographical  notices  incidentally  mentioned 
in  the  (Jld  Testament,  that  the  Ararat  of 
Armenia  is  the  true  Ararat. 

ARCHANtiEL,  according  to  some,  means 
an  angel  occupying  the  eighth  rank  in  the 
celestial  order  or  hierarchy ;  but  others  reck- 
on it  u  title  only  applicable  to  our  Saviour, 
Jude  9 :  Dut.  xii.  I ;  1  Thess.  iv.  Ifi.  ( In  this 
])oint  Bishop  Horsley  has  the  following  ob- 
liervations : — "  It  has  been  for  a  long  time 
a  fashion  in  the  church  to  speak  very  fre- 
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quently  ami  familiarly  of  archangels  as 
beings  of  an  order  with  which  we  are  per- 
fectly well  acquainted.  Some  say  there  are 
seven  of  them.  L'pon  what  solid  ground 
that  assertion  stands,  1  know  not ;  but  this 
I  know,  the  word  'archangel'  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  one  passage  of  the  Old  'i'esta- 
ment :  in  the  New  Festament  it  occurs  twice, 
and  only  twice.  One  of  the  two  passages  is 
in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  4 
where  the  apostle,  among  the  circumHances 
of  the  pomp  of  our  Lord's  descent  from 
heaven  to  the  final  judgment,  raciilion.i  'the 
voice  of  the  archangel ; '  the  other  passage  is 
in  the  epistle  of  St,  Jude,  where  the  title  of 
archangel  is  coupled  with  the  name  of 
'  Michael  the  archangel.'  This  passage  is 
80  remarkably  obscure  that  1  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  draw  any  conclusion  from  it  but 
this,  which  manifestly  follows,  be  the  par- 
ticular sense  of  the  passage  what  it  may : 
Since  this  is  one  of  the  two  texts  in  which 
alone  the  word  '  archangel '  is  found  in  the 
whole  bible ;  since  in  this  one  text  only  the 
title  of  archangel  is  cou|)!ed  with  any  name; 
and  since  the  name  with  which  it  is  here 
coupled  is  Michael ;  it  follows  undeniably 
that  the  archangel  Michael  is  the  only  arch- 
angel of  whom  we  know  any  thing  from 
holy  writ.  It  cannot  be  proved  from  holy 
writ,  and,  if  not  from  holy  writ,  it  cannot  be 
proved  at  all,  that  any  archangel  exists  but 
the  one  archangel  Michael,  and  this  one 
archangel  Michael  is  unquestionably  the 
Alichael  of  the  book  of  Darnel. 

"  1  must  observe  by  the  way,  with  respect 
to  the  import  of  lie  title  of  archangel,  that 
the  word,  by  etymology,  clearly  implies  a 
superiority  of  rank  and  authority  in  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  implies  a  com- 
mand over  angels ;  and  this  is  all  that  the 
word  of  necessity  implies.  Hut  it  follows 
not,  by  any  sound  rule  of  argimient,  that, 
because  no  other  su])eriority  than  that  of 
rank  and  authority  is  implied  in  the  title, 
DO  other  belongs  to  the  person  distinguished 
by  the  title,  and  that  he  is  in  aU  other 
respects  a  mere  angel.  Since  we  admit 
various  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  it  ia 
evident  that  a  being  higlUy  above  the  angelic 
order  may  command  angels. 

"  To  ascertain,  if  we  can,  to  what  order  of 
beings  the  archangel  Michael  may  belong, 
let  us  see  how  he  is  described  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  who  never  mentions  bim  by  that 
title ;  and  what  action  is  attributed  to  him 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  in  another  book, 
in  which  he  bears  a  principal  part. 

"  Now  Daniel  calls  him  '  one  of  the  chief 
princes,'  or  '  one  of  the  capital  princes,'  or 
'  one  of  the  princes  that  are  at  the  head  of 
all : '  for  this  I  maintain  to  be  the  fidl  and 
not  more  than  the  full  import  of  the  Hebrew 
words.  Now  we  are  clearly  got  above  the 
earth,  into  the  order  of  celestials,  who  are 
the  princes  that  are  Jirsi,  or  at  tht  head  qfi 
ail  f  Are  they  any  other  than  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  ?  Michael,  therefore,  is 
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MM  of  them :  but  which  of  them  ?  This  ia 
:  left  in  doubt.  Gabncl,  gpcakJDg  of  him 
to  Daniel,  rjdls  him  *  Michael  your  prince,' 
onrl  ■  thr  grrat  prince  which  standeth  for  the 
I'f  thy  jieople;'  that  is,  not  for  the 
the  Jcwa  in  particuW,  hut  for  the 
fhflilrcn,  the  spiritual  children,  of  that  holy 
"  tlie  elect  people  of  God  ;  a  description 
'  vlieb  Bjiplies  particularly  to  the  Son  of 
tiod,  mu  to  no  one  else ;  and  in  perfect  con- 
liMeocc  with  thi«  description  of  Michael  in 
tk*  bouk  of  Daniel,  is  the  action  axsiyrned  to 
tea  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  we  find 
Hm  fightioag  with  the  old  serpent,  the  de- 
CHVir  at  the  world,  and  victorious  in  the 
what.  Tlwt  combat  who  was  to  maintain  ? 
■  tiut  combat  who  was  to  be  victorious,  but 
tlw  mitd  of  the  woman  ?  From  all  this  it  is 
that  Michael  \<>  a  name  for  our  Lord 
in  his  particular  character  of  the 
pion  of  his  (kithful  people,  against  the 
of  the  apostate  faction,  and  the 
I  of  the  deril."  I'o  this  opinion  there  ia 
_  iireconcilable  in  the  **  voice  of  the 
vcknael"  mentioned  in  1  Thei^si.  iv.  16: 
iinc»t«B  "  •hout,"  the  "  voice,"  the  "  trump 
itOoi."  may  all  be  the  majestic  xummons  of 
tlM  Judge  himself.  .\t  the  stame  time  we 
■■tt  feel  that  the  reasonin;^  of  Uishop  Hors- 
kjr.  though  in^enioua,  is  far  from  being 
rilmjyii  against  the  existence  of  one  or 
Bit«  «rrhttnffel9. 

A  n        I :    -  •  fi  >P,  a  bishop  of  the  first  class, 
»hu  lid*    the    conduct    of    other 

httay^.  xrchbinhops  were  not  known  in 
*i  mM  till  about  the  year  32(»;  and  though 
Aarcwcic  some  siwn  after  this,  who  had  tne 
Bit,  fet  it  was  only  a  persional  honour,  by 
vhicli  ib»  bishops  of  considerable  cities 
«■«  dictinguiisfaed.  It  wa«  not  till  of  late 
ikac  arcbbiahops  became  metrupolitans,  and 
lid  la^Hg^"*  under  thetn.  Athanasius  ap- 
!■««  ta  kare  been  the  first  who  used  the 
litlr  areUiuliop,  which  he  gave  occasionally 
to  ha  pradflceasor.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
Ikaauaer,  gave  it  to  Athanasius;  not  that 
ti  them  wa«  entitled  to  any  juris- 
ar  eren  any  precedency,  in  \irtue 
tf  this  title.  Among  the  l>atins,  Isidore 
ta  the  tir«l  who  speaks  of  arch- 
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JHELAl'S,  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
mi  MaJtBCe,  his  fifth  wife.     Herod  baring 

Cut  ilentli  bis  suns  Alexander,  Aristobu- 
aad  A  ind  expunged  out  of  his 

■fli  H«r^  '.  whom  he  had  declared 

Uag;  be  •ttbatJtuted  .Vrchelaus,  and  gave 
AaSne  lh»  title  of  tetrarch  only.  After  the 
rllB  of  Herod,  Archelaua  ordered  that 
kiaf**  wiD  to  be  read,  wherein  he,  Arche- 
ha^  wa*    '  '  kini;,  on  condition  that 

AtgaMw-  ■''■     Hereupon  the  assem- 

Uj) cried,  ixiiiu  live  king  Archelaus  !"  and 
ths  wMirra  promiacd  the  same  lidelity  to 
hat  an  they  had  vhown  to  his  father.  Arche- 
Im  kWiM  Ida  father  magnificently,  came  to 
ivnaka,  snd  there  moorned  seven  days, 
to  cuatom.  He  then  gave  a  iplen- 
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did  entertainment  to  the  people,  went  to 
the  temple,  harangued  the  multitude,  pro- 
mised them  good  treatment,  and  declared  he 
would  not  assume  the  title  of  king  till  the 
emperor  had  confirmed  it,  A.  ^J.  -iOOl  ; 
B.C.  3.  The  people,  notwithstanding,  tumul- 
toously  demanded  the  execution  of  those 
who  ad\'ised  Herod  to  slay  certain  zealots,' 
who  had  pulled  down  a  golden  eagle  from 
one  of  the  temple  gates.  They  also  required 
Archelaus  to  divest  Joazar  of  the  nigh- 
priesthood  ;  and  ihcy  vehemently  reproached 
the  memory  of  the  late  king.  Archelaus 
sent  troops  to  suppress  the  mutineers,  and 
killed  near  three  thousand  of  them  about 
the  temT)le.  After  this  he  embarked  at  Cana- 
rca  for  Rome,  to  procure  from  Augustus  the 
confirmation  of  llerod's  will.  Antipas,  his 
brother,  went  to  Rome  likewwe,  to  dispute 
his  title,  pretending  that  Herod's  first  will 
should  be  preferred  to  his  last,  which  he 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him  when  his 
understanding  was  not  souna. 

The  two  brothers,  Archelaus  and  Antipas, 
procured  able  orators  to  display  their  preten- 
sions before  the  emperor;  and  when  they 
had  done  speaking,  Archelaus  threw  himself 
at  Augustus's  feet.  Augustus  gently  raised 
him,  said  he  would  do  nothing  contrary  to 
Herod's  Intention  or  his  interest,  but  refused 
to  decide  the  alTair  at  that  time.  Some  time 
afterwards,  the  .lews  sent  a  solemn  embassy 
to  Rome,  to  desire  Augustus  would  permit 
them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws, 
and  on  the  footing  of  a  Roman  province, 
•without  l»eing  subject  to  kings  of  Herod's 
family,  but  only  to  the  governors  of  Syria. 
Augustus  heard  them,  and  likewise  heard 
Archelaus  in  reply  ;  then  broke  up  the  a.ssem- 
bly  without  declaring  liimself.  After  some 
days,  he  sent  for  Archelaus,  gave  him  the 
title,  not  of  king,  but  of  ethnarcb,  with  one 
moiety  of  the  territories  which  bis  father 
Herod  had  enjoyed ;  promising  him  the 
crown  likewise,  if  his  good  conduct  deser\'ed 
it.  Archelaus  returned  to  Judea,  and,  under 
pretence  that  he  had  countenanced  the  sedi- 
tious against  him,  he  deprived  Joazar  of  the 
high-priesthood,  and  gave  that  di(niity  to 
his  brother  Eleazar.  He  governed  Judea 
with  so  much  violence,  that,  after  seven 
years,  the  chiefs  of  the  Samaritans  and  Jews 
accuseil  him  before  Augustus,  The  emperor 
immediately  sent  for  his  agent  at  Rome,  and 
without  condescending  to  write  to  Archelaus 
he  commanded  the  agent  to  depart  instantly 
for  Judea,  and  order  Archelaus  to  Rome,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Rome,  the  emperor  called  for  his  ac- 
cusers, and  permitted  him  to  defend  him- 
self ;  which  he  did  so  in.sufficiently,  that 
Augustus  banished  him  to  Vienne,  in  Gaul, 
where  he  continued  in  exile  to  the  end  of 
bis  life.     See  Antipas. 

ARCHI-SYNA(JOGUS,    the    ruler  qf  a 
synapoffne.     See  Svnagooub. 

ARCHITRICLlNliS,  4fx'T(><«AiKoj,  gene- 
rally translated  tteward,  signifiea  rather  the 
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wuater  or  tvperintendent  of  the  f east;  "  one," 
Bays  Gaudentiufl,  "  who  is  the  husband's 
iriend,  and  commissioned  to  conduct  the 
order  and  economy  of  the  feant."  lie  ((ave 
directiuna  to  the  servanta,  superintended 
everything,  commanded  the  tableii  to  be 
covered,  or  to  be  cleared  of  the  dinhes,  vm 
he  thought  proper  :  whence  his  name,  as 
regulator  of  the  triclinium,  or  festive  hoard. 
He  also  tasted  the  wine,  and  distributed  it  to 
the  guests.  The  author  of  Ecelesiaslicus  thus 
describes  this  oilice,  xxxii.  1,  2  :  "  [f  thou 
be  made  the  nuuter  of  a  feast,  lift  not  thy- 
self up,  but  be  among  them  as  one  of  the 
rest :  take  diligent  care  of  them,  and  so  sit 
down.  And  when  thou  hast  done  all  thy 
office,  take  thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  he 
merry  with  them,  and  receive  a  crown  for 
the  well  ordering  of  the  feast."  Thia  office 
is  mentioned,  John  ii.  8,  9,  upon  which 
Theophylact  remarks  :  "  That  no  one  might 
suspect  that  their  taste  was  vitiated  by 
having  drunk  to  excels,  so  as  not  to 
know  water  from  wine,  our  Saviour  orders 
it  to  be  first  carried  to  the  governor  of 
the  feast,  who  certainly  was  sober ;  for 
those  who  on  such  occasions  are  intrusted 
with  this  office,  observe  the  strictest  sobriety, 
that  they  may  be  able  properly  to  regidate 
the  whole." 

AREOP.-VGL'S.  the  high  court  at  Athens, 
famed  for  the  ju.stice  of  its  deci.siona ;  and  so 
called,  because  it  sat  on  a  hill  of  the  same 
name,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  dedicates! 
to  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  as  the  city  was  to 
Minerva,  his  sister.  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  1 9, 
&c..  having  preached  at  Athens,  was  carried 
before  the  Areopagites,  as  "  a  setter-forth  of 
strange  gods."  On  this  occasion  he  delivered 
that  tine  sermon  which  is  in  suhi^tanee  re- 
corded in  Acta  xvii.  Dionysius,  one  of  the 
judges,  was  converted ;  and  the  a])OBtle  was 
dismissed  without  any  further  trouble. 

ARGOB,  a  canton  lying  beyond  Jordan, 
in  the  half  tribe  of  Alana.><seh,  and  in  the 
country  of  Bashan,  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  In  the  region 
of  Argob  there  were  sixty  cities,  called 
Bashan-havoth-Jair,  which  had  very  high 
walla  and  strung  gales,  without  reckoning 
many  villages  and  hamlets,  wliich  were  not 
inclosed.  Deut.  iii.  4 — 14  j  1  Kings  iv.  13. 
But  Arifob  was  more  oeculiarly  the  name  of 
the  capital  city  of  ine  region  of  Argob, 
which  Eusebius  says  was  Bfteen  miles  west 
of  Gerara. 

ARIANS,  this  ancient  sect  was  lu- 
questionably  so  called  from  Anus,  a  pres- 
byter of  Ale.xaDdria,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  century.  It  is  said  that  he  aspired 
to  episcopal  honours ;  and  after  the  rleath 
of  Achilles,  in  A.D.  313,  felt  not  a  little 
chagrined  that  Alexander  should  be  jire- 
ferred  before  him.  Whether  thi.s  circum- 
stance had  any  influence  on  his  opinions, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  one  day,  wlien 
when  his  rival  (Alexander)  bad  been  address- 
ing the  clergy  in  favour  of  the  orthodox 


doctrine,  and  maintaining,   in   strong  and 

pointed  language,  "  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  co-eternal,  co-esscntial,  and  co-equal 
with  the  Father,"  Arius  considered  this  as  a 
species  of  SabeUianism,  and  ventured  to  say, 
that  it  was  inconsistent  and  iinpoe^sible.  since 
the  Father,  who  begat,  must  be  before  the 
Son,  who  was  begotten  :  the  latter,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  absolutely  eternal.  Alex- 
ander at  first  admonished  Arius,  and  en- 
deavoured to  convince  him  of  his  error ;  but 
without  effect,  except  that  he  became  the 
m(^re  bold  in  contradiction.  Some  of  the 
clergy  thought  their  bishop  too  forbearing, 
and  it  is  possible  he  felt  his  inferiority  of 
tsdent ;  for  Arius  was  a  man  of  accomplished 
learning,  and  commanding  elo()uence  ;  vene- 
rable in  person,  and  fascinating  in  address. 
At  length  Ale.vander  was  roused,  and 
attcm])ted  to  silence  Arius  by  his  authority; 
but  this  not  succeeding,  as  the  latter  was 
bold  and  pertinacious,  Alexander,  about  the 
year  3*J0,  called  a  councU  of  his  clergy,  by 
whom  the  reputed  heretic  was  deposed  and 
excommunicated.  Arius  now  retired  into 
Palestine,  where  his  talents  and  address  soon 
made  a  number  of  converts  ;  and  among  the 
re-st,  the  celebrated  Kuiiebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  and  other  bi.shops  and  clergy  of 
those  parts,  who  assembled  in  council,  and 
receive<l  the  excommunicated  jjresbyter  into 
their  communnion.  Eusebius  also,  ha^-ing 
great  interest  with  Ca»!>tanlia,  the  Mister  of 
Gonstantine,  and  wife  of  Licinius,  recom- 
mended Arius  to  her  protection  and  patron- 
age ;  through  which,  and  by  his  own  eloquent 
letters  to  the  clergy  in  various  parts,  his 
system  spread  witli  great  rapidity,  and  to  a 
vast  extent.  The  emperor  I'onstantine,  who 
had  no  great  skill  in  these  matters,  was 
grieved  to  sec  the  Christian  church  (but 
just  escaped  from  the  red  dragon  of  pene- 
ci^tion)  thus  torn  by  intestine  animosity  and 
dissensions  ;  he  therefore  determined  to  simi- 
mnn  a  general  council  of  the  clergy,  which 
met  at  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  and  contained  more 
than  JIM  bishops.  Constantine  attended  in 
person,  and  strongly  recommended  peace 
and  uiianimitv.  AthanHsins  was  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  Arians.  Both  paities  were 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  language  of  the 
scriptures,  but  each  insisted  on  interpreting 
for  themselves.  "  Did  the  Trinitarians." 
says  Mr.  Milner,  "  assert  that  C'hrist  was 
(fod  ? — The  Arians  allowed  it,  but  in  the 
same  sense  ax  holy  men  and  angels  are 
styled  gods  in  Scripture.  Did  they  affirm 
that  he  was  truly  (jod : — TIjc  others  allowed 
that  be  was  made  so  by  (iod.  Did  they 
affirm  that  the  Son  was  naturall)'  of  God  i — 
It  was  granted;  Even  we,  said  they,  ai*  of 
God,  '  of  whom  are  all  things.'"  At  length 
the  Athanasians  coUected  a  number  of  texts, 
which  they  conceived  amounted  to  full  proof 
of  the  Son  being  of  one  and  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father;  the  Arians  admitted  he  was 
of  like  stibstance,  the  difference  in  the 
Greek  phrases  being  only  in  a  single  let- 
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homooutioi,  and  timainot, 
At  lenffth  Uie  former  vraa  de- 
aM«l  to  be  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the 
Nicene  ett*A  was  framed  m  it  rt'mains  at 
dui  day  m  ^  aa  concern*  the  person  of 
Iks  8oB  of  God,  who  \*  said  to  be  "  beffotten 
of  Ui  Father  before  all  worlds;  God  of 
Ood,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  <if  very 
Gn^.  •'-.'■■♦•en,  noi  made,  of  one  substance 
•ii '  '  lier,   by  whom  all  things  were 

Amu  was  now  excommunicated.  The 
acalcocv  of  the  council  pronounced  against 
liaWMil  httaaaociates  was  followed  by  another 
«f  lbs  emperor,  whereby  the  eicommunicated 
pewuw  were  condemned  to  banishment, 
Am  Uicy  miirht  be  debarred  the  society  of 
iWtr    ci'i  vhum    the   church    had 

jwlKcd  ■'■)  remain  in  her  comma- 

■ioa.  ^wiin  aiitr  which,  Euaebius  of  Xico- 
■•dia.  aad  Tbeognia  of  Nice,  being  found 
tveondoue  their  countenance  and  protection 
1m  ihm  Arian  cnu.<<e,  to  cummiuiicate  with 
wliuni  they  bad  anathematized,  and  to 
ia  tho«e  wntiments  which  they  had 
I  by  their  luhsichptions ;  the  v  were 
abjectcd  to  the  «ame  i>enalty  ot  exile 
by  the  eni|»eror,  and  were  actually  deposed, 
(W  «•  Icam  from  Athana»iu)<.)  anrl  had  Kur- 
caaavT*  ordained  to  their  sees,  though 
hit  my  is  silent  as  to  the  council  by  which 
ikim  w^is  done.  But  such  was  the  good- 
and  creduhty  of  Constantiue,  that 
■Ma,  by  their  UKual  artilices,  easily 
Ufwn  him,  and  brought  him  to  ifucU 
%  IHU  pemaaiou  of  their  agreement  with 
Nkcn*  £aith.  that  in  about  three  years' 
■  tbry  were  not  only  recalled  from 
Bt,  but  restored  to  their  sees, 
■  conaiderable  degree  of  interest 
Their  thorough  attachment  to 
of  Arius,  and  their  hatred  of  Atha- 
tamaim%  whn  had  wo  rigorously  with^^tood 
Ikaa  la  ■■'  i1,  and  wai>i  now  advanced 

totb*  •<-  iidria,  made  them  watch- 

firiaferrry  Mpiiununity  to  defeat  the  decisions 
d  AeoMiKU. 

la  tb*  mean  time  one  who  wished  well  to 
thar  de(ign«,  and  whom  ('onstantia  had 
apoa  brr  death-bed  recommended  to  the 
r.  did  so  far  prevaU  upon  the  eaxy 
ty  of  Constantine.  by  complaining 
Arina  had  been  miarcpreseuted,  ana 
Dotbin^  in  his  sentiments  from  the 
NlMa*  bthers,  that  the  indulgent  emperor 
— flritr^  Un  from  his  banishment,  and  re- 
galed bim  to  exhibit  in  writing  a  confession 
■  Ua  hith.  He  did  this  in  such  terms  as, 
Aoogh  th«r  ■rimittrd  of  a  latent  reservation, 
yn.  nofv  tbe  airiieMnuice  of  being  entirely 
"  'l  aad  tbOTcfore  not  only  gave  cstis- 
lO  Uw  emperor,  but  even  offended 
I  tt  hia  own  iullowers,  wlvo  from  that 
ibrtli  aeiianUed  from  him.  The  dis- 
]  Atbanaaius  was  nut  so  easily  in]))osod 
t  w  Cwiftnnting :  but,  well  assured  of  the 
pvevarication,  was  resolute  in  re- 
( ta  adatit  bim  to  cooununion,  whom  the 
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Nirenc  council  had  so  openly  condemned. 
Upon  this  the  emperor  sent  for  Anus  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  insisted  upon  his  being  re- 
ceived into  communion,  by  Alexander,  bishop 
of  that  city.  However,  on  the  day  before  this 
was  to  liave  taken  place,  Arius  died  niudilenly 
from  a  com})laint  in  his  bowels.  Some 
attributed  tiiis  to  poison ;  others  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  emperor  did  not 
long  survive ;  and  Ck>nKtantiu8,  his  succes- 
sor, became  warmly  attached  to  the  Arian 
cause,  as  were  all  the  court  party.  Suc- 
cessive emperors  took  different  sides,  and 
thus  was  the  peace  of  the  church  agitated 
for  many  years,  and  practical  religion  sacri- 
ficed alternately  to  the  dogmas  or  the 
interests  of  one  party  or  the  other ;  and  each 
was  in  turn  excommunicated,  fined,  im- 
prisoned, or  banished.  Constantius  sup- 
ported Arianism  triumphantly.  Julian 
laughed  at  liuth  parties,  but  persecuted 
neither.  Jovian  supported  the  Nieene  doc- 
trine. ValentinLin,  and  his  brother  Valens, 
took  contrary  sides ;  the  former  sumiorting 
Athanasianiisra  in  the  west,  and  the  latter 
Arianism  in  the  east;  so  that  what  was 
orthodoxy  at  Rome  was  heresy  at  (.'on- 
stantinople,  and  rice  rmro.  The  Arians 
themsclveit  were  not  unanimous,  but  di- 
\'ided  into  various  shades  of  sentiment, 
under  their  respective  leaders  j  as  Euse- 
bians,  Eudoxians,  Acasians,  Aetians,  &c. ; 
but  the  more  general  distinction  was  into 
Arian.t  and  Scnii-;Vriana ;  tlie  former  sink- 
ing the  character  of  the  Son  of  God  into 
that  of  a  mere  creature,  whUe  the  latter  ad- 
mitted every  thing  but  the  homoousian  doc- 
trine, or  his  absolute  ci|uality  with  the 
Father.  After  this  period  we  hear  little  of 
Arianism,  till  it  was  revived  in  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  the  eccen- 
tric .VI r.  Whiaton,  by  Mr.  Emlyn,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.  The  latter  was  what  may 
be  called  a  high  or  Semi-Arian,  who  came 
within  a  shade  of  orthodoxy  ;  the  two  former 
were  low  Arians,  reducing  the  rank  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  scale  of  angelic  beings — a  crea- 
ture "  made  out  of  notning."  Since  this 
time,  however,  both  Arians  and  Socinians  are 
sunk  into  the  common  appellation  of  L'nila- 
rian;i.  or  rather  Uuiiamtarians,  who  beUeve 
our  Saviour  las  Dr.  Priestly  expresses  it) 
to  be  "  a  man  bke  themselves."  The  last 
advocates  of  the  pure  Arian  doctrine,  of  any 
celebrity,  were  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  (under 
the  signature  of  Ben  Mordecai,)  and  Dr. 
Kichard  Price,  in  his  "  Sermons  on  the 
Christian  Doctrine."  It  may  be  proner  to 
observe,  that  the  Arians,  though  they  denied 
the  absolute  rtemily  of  the  Son,  strongly 
contended  for  his  pre-existence,  as  the  Loyos, 
or  the  VVord  of  (Jod,  "  by  whom  the  worlds 
were  made;"  and  admitted,  more  or  leas 
explicitly,  the  sacrifice  which  he  offered  for 
sin  upon  the  cross. 

ARIEL,  the  capital  city  of  iMoab.  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scriptiue,  Ezra  viii  16. 
bee  MoA.B. 
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ARIMATHEA.  or  RAMAH,  now  called 
Ramlo,  or  ilnrnla,  a  pleaHant  town,  bfauli- 
ftilly  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  fertile  and 
extensive  plain,  aboundiuK  in  jfardt-ns,  vine- 
yards, olive  and  date  trees.  It  titands  about 
30  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
high  road  to  Jaffa.  At  this  Rama,  which  was 
likewiKe  called  Ramathaitn  /o|ihiRi,  as  lying 
in  the  district  of  Zuph  or  Zoph,  .Samuel  was 
bom,  1  Samuel  i.  This  was  likewise  the 
native  plac«  of  Joseph,  called  Joseph  of 
Arimatnea,  who  b«gged  and  obtained  the 
body  of  Jesu8  from  Pilate,  Matt.  xxvi.  57. 
There  was  another  Raniah,  about  six  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  ]ia}<s  which  separated 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  which 
Boaiiha,  king  of  Israel,  took,  and  began  to 
fortify ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  allianceformed  lietween 
A«a,  king  of  Judah,  and  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  1  Kings  xv.  'ITiis  is  the  Kamah 
supposed  to  he  alluded  to  in  the  laineutatioii 
of  Rachel  for  her  children. 

AR1STAR("HI\S.  sjioken  of  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  iv,  10,  and 
often  mentioned  in  the  .Vets  of  the  Apostles. 
He  was  a  Mncedonian,  and  a  native  of  Thes- 
salonica.  He  aceoiniianied  St.  I'aul  to 
Ephesus,  and  there  continued  with  him 
during  the  two  vears  of  hi.s  abode  in  that 
place,  sharing  with  him  in  all  the  dangers 
and  labour.-i  of  the  ministry.  Acts  xi.x.  29; 
XX.  4  ;  i.Tvii.  2.  He  was  near  losing  his  life 
in  a  tumult  raised  by  the  Ivphesian  silver- 
smithg.  He  left  Kphcjitis  with  the  apostle, 
and  went  with  liirn  into  fJreece.  From 
thence  he  attended  him  into  Asia ;  from 
Asia  into  Judea,  and  from  Juden  to  Rome. 

ARK,  orca,  denotes  a  kind  of  floating 
vessel  built  by  iNoah,  for  the  preservation 
of  himself  ana  family,  with  several  species 
of  animals  during  the  deluge.  The  He- 
brew word  by  which  the  ark  is  express- 
ed, is  nan  or  na'n.  the  constructive  form 
of  nan,  which  is  evidently  the  lireek 
Slfin ;  and  so  the  LXX.  render  the  word  in 
Exod.  ii.  3,  where  only  it  again  occurs.  They 
also  render  it  Kttttrhi^i  Josephw,  ^apl^ai 
and  the  Vulgate,  nrcam;  signifying  an  ark, 
coffer,  or  chest.  Although  the  ark  of  Noah 
answered,  in  some  respects,  the  puqiose  of  a 
ship,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  was  of  the 
same  form  and  shape.  It  has  been  incon- 
dnsivcly  argued  by  Michaelis  and  some 
others,  that  if  it,«  form  had  nut  been  like  that 
of  a  «hi|),  it  could  not  have  resisted  the  force 
of  the  waves ;  because  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  conducted,  like  a  ship,  from  one  place 
to  another,  but  merely  "  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,"  den.  vii.  IJ.  It  a)i])ears 
to  have  had  neither  helm,  nor  maxt,  nor 
oars;  but  was  merely  a  bulky  capacious 
vessel,  light  enough  to  be  raised  aloft  with 
all  its  contents,  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
deluge.  Its  shape,  therefore,  was  of  little 
importance;  more  especially  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  purpose  of  Providence,  in  this 
whole  transaction,  to  signify  to  those  who 
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were  saved,  as  well  as  to  their  latest  poste- 
rity, that  their  presen'ation  was  not  m  any 
degree  eflected  by  human  contrivance.  The 
ark  in  which  iMoses  was  exposed  bears  the 
same  name ;  and  sooie  have  thought  that  both 
wereof  the  game  materials.  Withrespect  tothe 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  the  most  ra- 
tional  seems  to  be  that  of  Clodius,  who  derives 
it  from  the  Arabic  word  3Hn,  "  he  collected," 
from  which  is  formed  nan,  or  n3*n,  denot- 
ing a  pLicc  in  which  things  are  collected. 
Forster  deduces  it  from  two  Egyptian  words, 
thai,  "a  ship,"  and  tni,  "a  palm-tree  branch  j" 
and  such  ships  are  still  to  be  seen  not  on\j  in 
i^xypU  but  in  India  and  other  conntnes ; 
particularly  in  some  isles  of  the  Pacific  Octait. 

To  the  insuflicienrv  of  the  ark  to  contain 
all  the  creatures  saia  to  have  been  brought 
into  it,  objections  have,  at  different  times, 
been  made.  Bishop  Wilkins  and  others  liave 
learnedly  discussed  this  subject,  and  afforded 
the  most  satisfactory  answers.  Dr.  Hales 
proves  the  ark  to  have  been  of  the  burden 
of  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirteen  tons  ;  and  asks,  "  (Jan  we  doubt  of 
its  being  sutficient  to  contain  eight  persons, 
and  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pair  of  four-footed  animals,  (a  number 
to  which,  according  to  M.  Buffon,  all  the 
various  distinct  species  may  be  reduced,) 
together  with  all  the  subsistence  necessary  ^m 
for  a  twelve-month,  with  the  fowls  of  th«^| 
air,  and  sttch  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot^* 
live  under  water?"  All  these  various  ani- 
mals were  controlled  l)y  the  power  of  (.iod, 
whose  special  agency  is  supposed  in  the 
whole  transaction,  and  "  the  uon  was  made 
to  lie  down  with  the  kid." 

Whether  Noah  was  commanded  to  bring 
with  him,  into  the  ark,  a  ]mir  of  all  living 
creature-*,  zoologically  and  numerically  con- 
sidered, has  been  doubted.  During  the 
long  period  between  the  creation  and  the 
flood,  animals  must  have  spread  themselves 
over  a  great  part  of  the  antediluvian  earth, 
and  certain  animals  would,  as  now,  prol)a- 
lily  become  indigenous  to  certain  climate*. 
The  |>airs  saved  must  therefore,  if  all  the 
kinds  were  included,  have  travelled  from 
immense  distances.  But  of  such  marches 
no  intimation  is  given  in  the  history :  and 
this  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  the  ani- 
mals which  Noah  was  '^  to  bring  ivilk  kim" 
into  the  ark,  were  the  animals  clean  and 
unclean  of  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt, 
and  wliich,  from  the  capacity  of  the  ark. 
must  have  been  in  great  variety  and 
number.  The  terms  used,  it  is  true,  are 
universal ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know, 
that  if  taken  in  the  largest  sense  there 
was  ample  accommodation  in  the  ark 
Nevertheless,  universal  terms  in  scripture 
are  not  always  to  be  taken  mathematicoUy. 
and  in  the  vision  of  Peter,  the  phrase  wd»T» 
t4  TtrpdwoSa  rri%  yfl*, — aU  the  fow-Joolti 
beasts  of  the  earth,  must  be  understood 
of  rarii  generis  quadrupedes,  as  Schleusner 
paraphrases  it.    Thus  we  may  easily  account 
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cxuviic  of  animals,  whose  tperies 
eiist,    lirbich    have    been    dis- 
U  Tthous  places.      The  number 
I  «f  MKh  cxdnct  vpecies  probably  has  been 
mrntlj  orrr-nled  by   CuTier ;    out  of  the 
[  bet,  to  a  conxiderable  extent,  there  can  be  no 
It  is  alao  to  be  observed  that  the  pre- 
c  eridence  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  of 
^Hm  pRparation  of  micb  a  vessel,  and  of  the 
nptfaatanl  circuuutancea  which  attended 
il,  is  necedingly  •troog.   It  L«,  in  truth,  the 
only  ■olntion  of  a  difficulty  wluch  has  no 
■dwr  explanation ;  for  as  a  univeraal  delui^e 
M  ronfinncd  by  the  general  history  of  the 
world,  knd  by  a  variety  of  existing  facts  and 
asanBcnta,  such  a  structure  as  the  ark,  for 
At  praMTi'ation  and  sustenance  of  various 
MMmI*.  aecoM  to  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
mtj  i  for  HI  we  can  trace  up  the  first  imi>er- 
fMk  radineiita  of  the  art  of  ship-builain|< 
(■OMMl  Um  Greeks,  there   could    be   no 
■Up*~bcfore  the  flood ;  and,  coniiequeni.ly, 
aBinimals  could  have  been  saved.    Nay,  it  is 
hjgbljr  improbable  that  even  men  and  domes- 
tie  »—*——*»  eould  be  saved,  not  to  mention 
vld  beasts,  Mrpents,  &c.,  though  we  should 
■fait  thai  the  antediluvians  had  shipping, 
aalaaa  w*  siiottld  suppose,  also,  that  thev 
W  a  dinac  intunation  respecting  the  flood, 
meh  mm  Moaes  relates ;  but  this  would  be 
to  ghrc   op  the  cause  of  infidelity.      Mr. 
BrTant   ha*  collected   a  variety  of  ancient 
hMMlcal  relations,  which  show  that  some 
coRcemiog  the  ark  liad  been  pre- 
I  among  most  nations  uf  the  world,  and 
ID  ifas  gcDMal  ayatem  of  gentile  mythology. 
Akydctitis,  with  whom  all  the  eaiitem  writers 
fflwur,  informs  us  that  the  place  of  descent 
{MB  the  ark  was  Armenia ;   and  that   its 
>  had  been  preserved  for  a  long  time. 
,  mentions  the  Noachic  dove,  and  its 
__      at  out  of  the  ark.    Lucian  speaks  of 
DoKaliMi's  going  forth  from  the  ark,  and 
masB(   an  altar  to  tiod.     'l*he  priests  of 
AaawMkia  had  a  custom,  at  particular  seasons, 
tf  caiTjrisg  in  procession  a  boat,  in  which 
■as  an  umralar  shrine,  held  in  ^reat  venera- 
an :  ami  this  custom  of  cartymg  the  deity 
ta  an  ark  or  boat  was  in  use  also  among  the 
ECfptxans.     Bishop  Pucocke  has  preserved 
ihnc  iMcunens   of   ancient   sculpture,   in 
1   thia  ceremony    iii   displayed,     lliey 
wetj  ancient,  and   found  by  him   in 
I'liycr  Egj^t.    The  8hi|)  of  Isis  referred  to 
ihaari^  ana  its  name,  "  Baris,"  was  that  of 
the  maantain  corre^iponding  to  Ararat   in 
Anaetun.     Bryant  finds  reference  to  the  ark 
n  tim  temples  of  the  serpent-worship,  called 
Diwamtia ;   and   also  in  that  of  Sesostris, 
after  the  model  of  the  ark,  in  com- 
ion  of  which  it  was  built,  and  con- 
to  i>airis  at  Theba ;  and  he  conjec- 
iJui  tb>^   '  it»    -ni'l   to  be  one  of  the 
■Mt  aacteat  '^  well  as  thepru- 

^^j^Bt,   was    t\  li    from    it,    Theba 

^^^Bp  lbs  appeliation  of  the  ark.  In  other 
^^^^EtttM,  as  »v1I  as  in  E^>t,  an  ark.  or 
^F5tar*»  introduced  in  their  myateries,  and 
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often  carried  about  in  the  seasons  of  their 
festivals.  He  finds,  also,  in  the  stor)'  of 
the  Argonauts  several  particulars,  that  are 
thought  to  refer  to  the  ark  of  Noah.  As 
many  cities,  not  in  Egypt  onlv  and  Beeotia, 
but  in  Cilicia,  Ionia,  Atiica,  Pnthiotis,  Cata- 
onia,  Syria,  and  Italy,  were  called  Theba; 
BO  likewise  the  city  Apamea  was  denominated 
Cibotux,  from  mtuhj,  in  memory  of  the  ark, 
and  of  the  historv  connected  with  it.  The 
ark.  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  gentile 
world,  was  prophetic ;  and  was  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  temple,  or  residence  of  the  deity. 
It  comprehended  all  mankind,  within  the 
circle  of  eight  iiersons,  who  were  thought  to 
be  80  highly  favoured  of  heaven,  that  they 
at  last  were  reputed  to  be  deities.  Hence  in 
the  ancient  mythology  of  Egypt,  there  Avere 
precisely  eight  gods ;  and  the  ark  was  es- 
teemed an  emblem  of  the  system  of  the 
heavens.  Tlic  principal  terms  by  which  the 
ancient.^  distinguished  the  ark  were,  Theba, 
Barii!,  Arguz,  Aren,  Arene,  Arni,  Laris, 
Boutani,  Buiotus,  and  C'ibotus ;  and  out  of 
these  they  formed  diflerent  personages.  See 
Deli'oc. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  a  small 
chest  or  coffer,  three  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  two  feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and 
two  feet  three  inches  in  height ;  in  which 
were  cimtuned  the  golden  pot  that  had 
manna,  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the 
covenant,  Num.  xvii.  10;  Heb.  ix.  4.  This 
coffer  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  and  was 
covered  with  a  lid,  called  the  mercy-sfat, 
Exod.  XXV.  17 — 22,  &c.,  which  was  of  solid 
gold,  at  the  two  ends  whereof  were  two 
figures,  called  cAei  uhiin,  looking  towards 
each  other,  with  expanded  wings,  which, 
embracing  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
mercy-seat,  met  in  the  middle.  The  whole, 
according  to  the  rabbins,  was  made  out  of  the 
same  mass,  without  any  of  the  parts  being  join- 
ed by  solder.  Over  this  it  was  that  the  She- 
chinah,  or  visible  display  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence in  a  luminous  cloucl,  rested,  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  in  the  temple,  Lev.  xvi.  2;  and 
from  hence  the  divine  oracles  were  given 
forth  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as  God 
was  Ciinsulted  in  behalf  of  his  people.  Hence 
it  is  that  God  is  said  in  scripture  to  dwell 
between  the  cherubim,  on  the  mercy-seat, 
because  there  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the 
visible  appearance  of  his  glory  among  them, 
2  Kings  xi.T.  15,  1  Chron.  xiii.  6,  Psalm  Ixxx. 
1,  &c.;  and  for  this  reason  the  High  Priest 
appeared  before  the  mercy-seal,  once  every 
year,  on  the  great  davof  expiation,  at  whicn 
time  he  wa.s  to  make  bis  nearest  approach  to 
the  divine  presence,  to  mediate  and  make 
atonement  for  the  whole  people  of  Israel. 
On  the  two  sides  of  the  ark  there  were  four 
rings  of  gold,  two  on  each  side,  through 
which  staves,  overlaid  with  gold,  were  put, 
by  means  whereof  they  carried  it  as  they 
marched  through  the  wilderness.  &c,,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Le\'ites,  Exod.  xxv.  13,  14  ; 
xxvii.  5.  After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the 
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coTttinued  for  some  time  at  Gilgal,  from 

wher.ce  it  was  removed  to  Shiloh.  From 
this  place  the  Israelites  carried  it  to  their 
camji,  where,  in  an  enp;<i(?cment  wilh  the 
Phili«tine«,  it  fell  into  their  hand^i.  The 
lliilistines,  having  gotten  posgession  of  the 
ark,  carried  it  in  triumph  to  one  of  their 
principal  cities,  named  Ashdod,  and  placed 
It  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  whose  image  fell 
to  the  ground  and  wan  broken.  The  i'hilis- 
tines  also  were  so  afflicted  with  einerod*, 
that  they  afterwards  returned  the  ark  with 
various  presents ;  and  it  wa.*  lodged  at 
KirjathJcarim,  and  afterwards  at  Nob. 
David  conveyed  it  to  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  and  from  thence  to  hiH  palace  at  Zion ; 
and  lastly,  Solomon  brought  it  into  the 
temple  wnich  he  had  built  at  Jerusalem. 
It  remained  in  the  temjile  till  the  times 
of  the  last  kings  of  Juduh,  who  gave  them- 
■elves  up  to  idolatry,  and  even  dared  to  place 
their  idols  in  the  holy  temple  itself.  The 
priests,  being  unable  to  hvar  this  profanation, 
took  the  ark  and  carried  it  from  place  to 
place,  to  prescn-e  it  from  the  hands  of  those 
impious  princes,  ilosinli  commanded  them  to 
bring  it  uack  to  the  sanctuary,  and  it  wan  ac- 
cordingty  replaced,  *2  Chron,  x.vxv.  3.  What 
became  of  the  ark  at  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  adispute among 
the  rabbins.  Had  it  been  carried  to  Babylon 
with  the  other  vessels  of  the  temple,  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  brought  back 
with  them,  at  the  close  of  the  captivity.  But 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  is  agreed  on  all 
hands;  u-hence  it  is  probable  that  it  waa  de- 
atroved  with  the  temple. 

The  ark  of  the  covenant  %vas,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  worship  to  all  those  of  thf  He- 
brew nation  who  served  God  according  to  the 
Levitical  law ;  and  not  only  in  the  temple, 
when  they  came  thither  to  worship,  but  every 
where  else  in  their  dispersions  through  tlie 
whole  world;  whenever  they  prayed,  they 
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turned  their  faces  towards  the  place  where 
the  ark  stood,  and  directed  all  their  devotions 
that  way,  Dan.  vi.  10.  Whence  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Cosri  ju.stly  says,  that  the  ark, 
with  the  mercy-seat  and  cherubim,  were  the 
foundation,  root,  heart,  and  marrow  of  the 
whole  temple,  and  all  the  Levitical  worship 
performed  therein  ;  and,  therefore,  had  there 
been  nothing  else  wanting  in  the  second 
temple  but  the  ark  only,  this  alone  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  rea.Hon  for  the  old  men 
to  have  wept  when  they  remembered  the 
first  temple  in  which  it  stood  ;  and  for  the 
aaying  of  Haggai,  ii.  3,  that  the  second  tem- 
ple was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  iirst ; 
so  great  a  share  had  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
in  the  glory  of  Solomon's  temple.  However, 
the  defect  was  supplied  as  to  the  outward 
form,  for  in  the  second  temple  there  was  also 
an  ark  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  first, 
and  put  in  the  same  place ;  but  it  wanted  the 
tables  of  the  law,  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  pot 
of  manna ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
the   divine  glory  over  it ;  nor  any  oracles 


delivered  from  it.    TTie  only  use  that ' 
made  of  it  was  to  be  a  ifprcsentation  of  the  I 
former  on  the  great  day  of  ex]>iation,  and  to 
be  a  repository  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that ' 
is,  of  the  original  copy  of  that  collection  of  | 
them  made  by  lizra  after  the  captivity } 
imitation  of  which  the  Jews,  in  all   their 
synagogues,  have  a   like   ark    or  coffer  in 
which  they  keep  their  scriptures. 

For  the  tt-inple  of  ."Nolonion  a  new  ark  wat 
not  made  ;  but  he  con!«tnictcd  cherubim  in 
the  most  holy  place,  which  were  designed  to 
give  additional  state  to  this  most  sacred 
symbol  of  (iod's  grace  and  mercy.  Theae 
cnerubim  were  fifteen  feet  high,  and  were 
placed  at  equal  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  ark  and  from  each  side  of  the  wall,  so  that 
their  wings  being  expanded,  the  two  wings 
which  were  extended  behind  touched  the 
wall,  and  the  ofher  two  met  over  the  ark,  and 
so  overshadowed  it.  VVlien  these  magnificent 
cherubim  were  finished,  the  ark  was  brought 
in  and  placed  under  their  wingF,  2  Chron.  Vi^| 
7—10.  ^ 

The  ark  was  called  the  ark  of  Ike  covenant, 
because  it  was  n  symbol  uf  the  covenant  be- 
tween (lod  and  his  people.  It  was  also  named 
the  ark  nf  the  testimony,  because  the  two  ta- 
bles which  were  deposited  in  it  were  wit- 
nesses against  every  transgression. 

AR.\1.  As  it  is  by  this  member  of  the 
body  that  we  chiefly  exert  our  strength,  it 
is  therefore  used  in  scripture  for  an  emblem 
of  power.  Tlius  liod  is  said  to  have  delivered 
his  people  from  Egyptian  bondage  "  with 
a  stretcned-uut  arm,"  Deut.  v.  15;  and  he 
thus  tlu-eatens  KK  the  High  Priest,  "  I  will 
cat  off  thine  arm.  and  the  arm  of  thy  father'* 
house,"  1  8am.  ii.  31 ;  that  is,  I  will  deprive 
thee  and  thy  family  of  power  and  authority. 

AR.M.UiEDDON,  a  place  spoken  of,  I 
Rev.  xvi.  lij,  which  literally  signifies  "the 
mountain  of  Mageddon,"  or  '*  Megiddo,"  a 
city  situated  in  the  great  plain  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cannel.  where  the  good  prince  Josiah 
received  his  mortal  wound,  in  the  battle 
against  Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  At  Arma- 
geddon, the  three  unclean  spirits  coming  ovt 
of  the  dragon's  mouth  shall  gather  together 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  to  the  battle  of  the 
great  day  of  (iod  Almighty,  Rev.  xvi.  13,  U ; 
where  the  word  .-Vrmageddon,  according  to 
Mr.  Pool,  does  not  signify  any  particular 
place,  but  is  used  in  allusion  to  .Megiddo, 
mentioned  Judges  v.  19,  where  Barak  over- 
came Sisera  with  his  great  army,  and  where 
Josiah  wa.s  slain,  2  Rings  xxiii.  30.  If  so. 
the  term  must  have  been  a  proverbial  one  for  \ 
a  place  of  destruction  and  mourning. 

AIlMIiNl.\,  a  considerable  country  of 
Asia,  having  Colchis  and  Iberia  on  the 
north,  Media  on  the  cast,  Mesopotamia  on 
the  south,  Fontiis  and  Cappadocia  on  the 
west,  and  the  ICuphrates  ano  S)Tia  on  the 
south-west,  .'\nuenia  is  often  confounded 
with  Aramipa,  the  land  of  .\ram  or  8jris; 
but  they  are  totally  different.  Armenia, 
which  is  separated   from  Aram   by  Mount 
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Tuffiu,  ma  m  denominated  from  Ar-Men, 
the  taountunoos  country  of  Meni  or  Minni, 
tbe  ]>«OTilr  of  which  crnintr}'  are  mentioned 
mier  ini>>  name  by  Jeremiah,  when  Hum- 
Boning  the  n»tion«<  aitpunst  Babylon. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  in  all  ikgea 
Mk:;  1  ureal  similarity  of  character, 

Cr-  cial  and  {tartly  pastoral.  They 

ifc.  Ill  t.ir  t.  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
ftihtii  continent,  been  what  the  Cutiliites  and 
were  in  tbe  south,  tenders  of  cat- 
_  on  the  produce  of  their  ilocks  and 
and  carrier*  of  merchandi7.e  between 
<ing  ruitiong  ;  a  part  Hrinf(  at 
Ar  flock.s,  and  a  part  travelling 
aa  merchants  and  dealer*  into  distant  coun- 
In  the  flouriMhinjif  times  of  Tyre,  the 
liana,  according  to  Ezekiel,  xx^ni.  14, 
hone*  and  mules  to  the  markets  of 
:.'  to  Herodotus,  they 
in  wine,  which  they 
1  i.iijHiKites  to  Babylon,  &c. 
'It  ilav,  the  .\rmeninns  are  the 
.  r<  /.t  the  east;  and  are  to  be 
iiy  of  merchants  or  com- 
:i  over  Asia, — a  patient, 
firngal,  indu<triou»,  and  honest  people,  wh<ise 
knoim  character  for  these  ^^^tue*  has  with- 
tUmi  the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  the 
■wrrtrhed  governments  under  which  they 
dbefly  live. 

The  rrlmion  of  the  Armenians  is  a  corrupt 
Cbriiitenitv  of  the  isect  of  Eutycher;  that  is, 
Aqr  mm  out  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ. 
TWir  ritc«  jrortake  of  those  of  the  Greek 
ndl  Latin  cburcheis,  but  they  reject  the 
UolMriH  of  both.  It  is  indeeii  a  remarkable 
iManee  of  the  firmness  uf  this  people,  that 
vUv  ike  sniroanding  nations  submitted  to 
A*  idjgion  aa  well  as  the  arms  of  the  Turks, 
ftnr  bare  preserved  the  purity  of  their 
■otpl  fattn.  such  ai  it  is,  to  the  present 
day.  It  cannot  be  supfiosed  but  that  the 
Twks  oaed  every  effort  to  impose  on  the 
cooqtierrd  Armenians  the  doctrines  of  the 
Kona.  More  tolerant,  indeed,  than  the 
Svncma,  liberty  of  conscience  was  still  not 
Id  be  pnrchaaeu  of  them  but  by  great  !<acri- 
Icas.  vblefa  for  three  centuries  the  Arme- 
aiaa*  Itsre  patiently  endured,  and  exhibit  to 
&(  wotU  an  honourable  and  solitary  instance 
of  a.  «iirre»ful  national  opposition  of  Chris- 
tiat  'lometanism. 

.\-  \S  CIIIRCH,  a  branch,  ori- 

nuUy,  *A  the  Greek  church,  residing  in 
AnBcnia.  They  probably  received  Chnsti- 
taitj  ia  the  fourth  century.  Mr.  Yeates 
pnm  the  tnoat  recent  account  of  them : — 
**  Tlicir  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment 
li  nadar  th*  govemment  of  four  patriarchs ; 
At  An(  baa  nia  residence  in  Echmiadzin,  or 
Bear  Irivan  ;  the  second,  at  Sis, 
'Armenia;  the  third,  iniieorgia; 
I  foarth,  in  Achtamar,  or  Altamar,  on 
of  Van ;  bat  the  power  of  the  two 
ia  boosded  within  their  own  dioceses, 
arbilc  tha  otbert  hare  more  extensive  author- 
ity, aad  Iba  patriarch  of  Egmiuthin  has,  or 
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had,  ander  him  eighteen  bishops,  beside 
those  who  arc  prior:!  of  monasteries.  The 
Armenians  everj'whcre  perform  divine  ser- 
vice in  their  own  tongiie,  in  which  their 
liturgy  and  offices  are  written,  in  the  dialect 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries.  They  have 
the  whole  Bible  translated  from  the  Septua- 
gint.  a-s  they  say.  so  early  aa  the  time  of 
Chrysostom.  Tne  Armenian  confeBsion  ia 
similar  to  that  of  the  Jacobite  Christians, 
both  being  Mononhysites,  acknowledging 
b\it  one  nature  in  tne  person  of  Christ  j  but 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Simon,  is  little  more 
than  a  dispute  about  terms;  few  of  them  being 
able  to  enter  into  the  suhtilties  of  polemics 

"  In  the  year  ]6(i4,  an  Armenian  bishop, 
named  Uscan,  \'i8ited  Euro[>e  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  printed  the  <\nnenian  Bible, 
and  communicated  the  above  particulars  to 
Mr.  Simon.  In  1667,  a  certain  patriarch  of 
the  lesser  Armenia  visited  Rome,  and  made 
a  profession  of  faith  which  wa.>t  con-sidered 
orthodo-v,  and  procured  him  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, M'ilh  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  Arme- 
nian Christians  to  the  Roman  church ;  but, 
before  lie  got  out  of  Italy,  it  was  found  be 
had  pre\-aricated,  and  still  persisted  in  the 
errors  of  his  church.  About  this  time, 
Clement  IX.  wrote  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in 
favour  of  some  catholic  converts  in  Armenia, 
and  received  a  favourable  answer;  but  the 
Armenian  church  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Rome. 

"  They  have  among  them  a  number  of 
monasteries  and  convents,  ia  which  is  main- 
tained a  severe  discipline  ;  marriage  is  dis- 
countenanced, though  not  absolutely  prohi- 
bited ;  ii  married  priest  cannot  obtain  pro- 
motion, and  the  higher  clerg)*  are  not  allowed 
to  marry.  Tliey  worship  in  the  eastern 
manner,  by  prostration  :  they  ore  very  super- 
stitious, and  their  ceremonies  much  resemble 
those  of  the  Orcck  church.  Once  in  their 
lives  they  generally  perfonu  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jenisalem ;  and  in  1819,  tbe  number  of 
Armenian  pilgrims  was  thirteen  hundred, 
nearly  as  many  as  the  Greeks.  Dr.  Buchanan, 
however,  says, '  Of  all  the  Christians  in  cen- 
tral Aiiia,  tuey  liave  preserved  themselves 
most  free  from  Mahometan  and  papal  cor- 
rujrtions.'  " 

ARMIES.  In  the  reign  of  David,  the  He- 
brews acquired  such  skill  in  the  military  art, 
together  with  such  strength ,  as  gave  them  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  their  competitors  on 
the  field  of  battle.  David  increased  the 
standing  army,  which  Saul  had  introduced. 
Solomon  introduced  cavalry  into  the  military 
force  of  the  nation,  alsochariots.  Bothca»'alry 
and  chariots  were  retained  in  the  subsequent 
age ;  an  age,  in  which  military  arms  were 
improved  in  their  construction,  the  science 
of  fortification  made  advances,  and  large 
armies  were  mustered.  From  this  period, 
till  the  time  when  the  Hebrews  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  but 
little  imitrovement  was  made  in  the  arts  of 
war.    The  Maccabees,  after  the  return  of 
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the  Hebrews  from  the  captivity,  gave  a  new 
existence  to  the  military  art  among  them. 
But  their  descendants  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  to  the  superior  power  of 
the  RomatiH. 

\\'henever  there  was  an  immediate  pros- 
pect of  war,  a  levy  was  made  by  the  ge- 
nealugists,  Dcut.  xx.  5 — 9.  In  the  time 
of  the  king»,  there  was  a  head  or  ruler  of 
the  persons,  that  made  the  levy,  denomi- 
nated ^D1tJ;^,  who  kept  an  account  of  the 
number  of  the  soldiers,  but  who  is,  never- 
theless, to  be  distiniuiijxhed  from  the  general- 
issimo, "iBIcn,  '2  Chron.  xxvi.  II.  Com- 
pare 2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25 ;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
16.  After  the  lc\7  was  fully  made  out,  the 
genealogiiitx  gave  public  notice,  that  the 
following  persons  might  be  excused,  from 
military  sennce,  Deut.  xx.  5 — 8  : — 1.  Those 
who  had  built  a  houne,  and  had  not  yet  In- 
habited it.  2.  Those  who  had  planted  a  ai^. 
that  is,  an  olive  or  vine  garden ,  and  had  not 
as  yet  tasted  the  fruit  of  it ; — an  excmniii>n, 
consequently,  which  extended  through  the 
first  five  years  after  such  planting,  3.  TlioKe 
who  had  bargained  for  a  spouse,  but  had  not 
celebrated  the  nuptinls ;  also  those  who  had 
not  as  yet  lived  with  their  wife.  f<)r  a  year. 
4.  The  faint-hearted,  who  would  he  hkely 
to  discourage  others,  and  who,  if  they  had 
gone  into  battle,  where,  in  those  early  times, 
every  thiiig  depended  on  personal  prowess, 
would  oidy  have  fallen  victims. 

At  the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty, 
was  the  captain  of  fifty.  The  other  divi- 
sions  consisted  n(  a  hundred,  a  thou*;and, 
and  ten  thous.ind  men,  each  one  of  which 
was  headed  by  its  appropriate  commander. 
These  divisions  ranked  in  respect  to  each 
other  according  to  their  families,  and 
were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  heads 
of  those  families,  2  Chron.  xxv.  5  j  xrvi. 
12,  13.  The  centurions,  and  chiliarehs  or  can- 
tons of  thousands,  were  admitted  into  the 
councils  of  war,  1  Chronicles  xiii.  1 — 3; 
I  Samuel  xviii.  13.  The  leader  of  the 
whole  army  wa-s  denominated  «2VrntP"i'N, 
the  captain  o/  the  host.  The  genealogists, 
(in  the  English  version,  officers,)  according 
to  a  law  in  Deut.  xr.  9,  had  the  right  of 
appointing  the  persons  who  were  to  act  as 
officers  in  the  nnny ;  and  they,  undoubtedly, 
made  it  a  point,  in  their  selections,  to  choose 
those  who  are  called  heads  of  families. 
The  practice  of  lhu«  selecting  military  ofli- 
cers  ceased  under  the  kings.  Some  of  them 
were  then  chosen  by  the  king,  and  in  other 
in.stanccs  the  office  became  i)erinanent  and 
hereditary  in  the  heads  of  families.  Both 
kings  and  generals  had  armour-bearers, 
D'b2  Ktyj.  They  were  chosen  from  the 
bravest  of  the  soldiery,  and  not  only  bore 
the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  employ- 
er to  give  his  commands  to  the  subordinate 
captains,  and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  1  Sam.  xiv.  6  ;  xvii.  J.  The 
infantr}-.  the  cavalry,  and  the  chariots  of 
war  were  so  arranged,  as  to  make  separate 


di^-isionB  of  an  army,  Cxod.  xiv.  6,  7.  The 
infantry  were  divided  likewise  into  light- 
armed  troops,  0^*111  J,  and  into  spearmen. 
Gen.  xlix.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  15,  23  ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  22  ;  iv.  2 ;  xxii.  30  ;  Psalm  xviii .  30  ; 
2  Kings  v.  2;  Hosea  vii.  1.  The  light- 
armed  infantry  were  furnished  with  a  sling 
and  javelin,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver, 
and  also,  at  least  in  latter  times,  with  a 
buckler.  They  fought  the  enemy  at  a  di»- 
tance.  The  spearmen,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  armed  with  spears,  8wor<ls,  and  snields, 
fought  hand  to  hand,  1  Cbron.  xii.  24,  34 ; 
2  C?hron,  xiv.  8  ;  xvii.  1".  The  light-armed 
troops  were  commonly  taken  from  the  tribes 
of  Lphraim  and  Benjamin,  2  Chron.  xiv.  8 ; 
xrii.  17.  Compare  (Jen.  xli.Y.  27;  Psalm 
Lxxviii.  9. 
The   art   of  laying   out   on   encampment 


appears  to  have  been  well  understood  in 
EgTOt,  long  before  the  departure  of  the 
Hebrews  from  that  counlr)-.     It  was  there 


that    .Mose.s    became   acquainted    with   that 
mode   of  encamping,  which,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Numbers,    is  prescribed    to  the 
Hebrews.     In  the  encampment  of  the  Israel- 
ites,  it   appears    that  the    holy  tabernacle 
occupied  the   centre.     In  reference  to  this 
circumstance,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
the   common   practice   in    the  east,  for  the 
prince  or  leader  of  a  tribe  to  have  his  lent 
pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  others  ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  God,  whose 
tent  or  palace  was  the  holy  tabernacle,  was 
the  prince,  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews.     The 
tents  nearest  to  the  tabernacle  were  those 
of  the    bevites,   whose   business   it  was  to 
Watch    it,    in    the    manner    of    a    Pretorian  S 
guard.     The  family  uf  (rershom  pitched  to  ■ 
the  west,  that  of  Kehath   to  the  south,  that 
of  Merari  to  the  north.     The  priests  occu- 
pied a  position  to  the  east,  opposite   to  the 
entrance  of  the  tabernacle.  Num.  i.  53 ;  iiL 
21 — 38.     At  stiuie  <listance  to  the  east,  were 
the  tribes  of  Judah.  Issachar,  and  Zebulon; 
on  the  south  were  those  of  Ileuben,  Simeon, 
and  Gad  ;  to  the  west  were  Ephraim,  Manas- 
seh,   and    Benjamin ;    to   the    north,    Dan, 
Asher,  and  Naphtali.    The  people  were  thtu 
divided  into  four  bodies,  three  tribes  to  a  di- 
^^sion  ;  each  of  which  divisions  had  its  sepa- 
rate standard,  bil-    Each  of  the  large  family 
associations  likewise,  of  which  the  different  ^ 
tribes  were  composed,  had  a  separate  atan-  ^M 
dard,  tenned,  in  contradistinction  from  the   " 
other,  niW:  and  every  Hebrew  was  obliged  to 
number  himself  with  his  particular  division, 
and    follow   his   appropriate    standard.     Of 
military    standards,    tnere    were,—  ].  The 
standard,   denominated  bzi;  one   of  which 
pertained  to  each  of  the  four  general  divi- 
sions.     The  four  standard.')  of  this  name  wen 
large,  and  ornamented  with  colours  in  whiter 
miq>le,  crimson,  and  dark  blue.     The  Jewish 
Rabbins  assert,   (founding  their  statement        , 
on  Genesis  xlix.  3,  9,  17,  22,  which  m  this    M 
case   is  very  doubtfuJ  authority.)  that   the    f 
first   of  these  standards,   namely,   that  of 
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bori'  A  hull  I  tlie  bcconil,  or  that  of 
Uixe  Ji  man ;  ihul  of  liphniim, 
«rhicb  w»s  the  tliixd.  (hsplayed  the  (ii^xire  of 
t  hull  i  wlule  that  uf  Duo,  which  was  tite 
Suunh,  exhibited  tl»c  rcpresenUition  of 
cherubim.  They  were  wrou^flit  into  th« 
^^Maadiudd  with  embroidered  work.  2.  The 
^^HplknU  ealle'l  HIM.  The  ensign  of  this 
^^Bw  belonged  to  the  uteparate  clasaea  of 
bmuhai.  3.  The  standard,  called  S3.  This 
(Linilfir.l  w-ati  not,  like  the  others,  borne 
■•  to  place.  It  appear*  from  Num. 
- ,  ,  that  it  wan  a  long  pole,  fixed  into 
tae  tmrtit.  A  flag  wan  fastened  to  its  top, 
vUch  ««»  agitated  bj  the  >vind,  and  Men  at 
a  fnatl  dbtance,  Jer  iv.  6,  -Jl ;  li.  2,  12.  27  ; 
Cack.  xxriL  7-  In  order  to  render  it  visible, 
as  far  «■  possible,  it  wan  erected  on  lofty 
■MMnt4un<<,  and  was  in  this  way  used  a-i  a 
Wgiwl,  to  uaemble  noldiers.  It  no  sooner 
awle  tta  appearance  on  such  an  elevated 
pMttJon.  than  the  war-cry  wa<s  uttered,  and 
tW  tn«npct»  were  blown,  Isaiah  v.  26  j  xiii. 

Jj   i-rii    J;  vx«.  t";   x\i\.  22;    l.xii.  10 — 13. 

B  ic  the  \-arious  kinds  of  arms 

wm    .  '1  the  be»l  order;   the  Khields 

liitted,   and  the  soldiern   refrenhed 

by  taking  food,  le<t  they  should 

weary  and  faint  under  the  preHsuro 

yl  th«(r  InlMuni,  .Irr.  xlvi.  3. 4  ;  Isaiah  xxi.  5. 

Tbe  more  csfiectally  the  generals 

sad  fpt  when  they  wished  to  re- 

■am  ui\Krii>wti.  I   Kill);'*  xxii.  'M — 34,  were 

dailvti  io  splendid  hubilimcntx,  which  are 

dONainklMl,    t?l[7"'*°in    Ihe   Mumd   drms, 

INrim  ex.  3.     It  «-»«  the  duty  of  the  priestii, 

Wlocv  Ih-   .-.,^.-... ,V  the  battle,  to 

cdMft  tl'  '  thut  c'uiiragc 

vbidt  «:»        ,  .  \ ijf cncy  of  the 

arBuioB.     The  wor«is  which  thoy  used  xvere 

a«foOo»»  — "  tf.  !ir.  O  hniel;  ye  up])roach 

iltti  day  I-  aL;aini;t  yo\ir  e!iemio« ; 

bt  WA  ;  «  fnint;  fear  not,  and  do 

KM  IremMc  .  luithcr  lie  ye  terrifie<i,  because 

Hf  tknn       For  the    Lord    your  <iod  is  he 

dnd  I,  to  fight  for  you  againxt 

•:c  you."  Deut.  x«.  2,  &c. 

.  previous  to  an  cngage- 

itinditiK    of    the    sacred 

i.iitst»,  .V'limben  s.  9,  10; 

12— 14  :  I  .Mnrc   iii.  .M. 

sISM.     ,iriitlv    speaking,    is 

:Tie  which  was 

r  of  divinity  in 

'li  iK'yilcii      If  therefore  we 

•  iTi«plv  "'hat  Armmianisin  ig, 

M  those  writings  in 

1  hoK  stated  and  ex- 

ririn-t'<.     This,  however, 

.'ive  u«  an  accurate  idea 

his  time,  has  been  U'<u- 

r:ninianistn.     <)nc\ami» 

"'   'hat  in  ranny  imjior- 

I  h.ave  called  ihem- 

■ve   been  accounted 

I-!  widely  from  the 

iiT  of  their  sect,  as 

II  Calvin,  and  other  doc> 
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tors  of  Geneva,  'i'here  are,  indeed,  certain 
points,  with  regard  to  which  he  haM  been 
strictly  ami  uniformly  followed  by  almost 
all  bis  pretendtd  adherents ;  but  there  are 
others  of  equal  or  of  greater  importance, 
dogmatically  insisted  on  by  them,  to  which 
he  unquestionably  never  gave  his  sanction, 
and  even  appears  to  liave  been  dccide<Uy 
hostile.  Such  a  distinction,  obvious  as  it 
must  be  to  every  attentive  reader,  has  yet 
been  generally  so  far  overlooked,  that  the 
memory  of  Arminius  is  frcqueiiHy  loaded 
with  imputations  the  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  He  is  accused,  by  the  ignorant  and 
the  prejudiced,  of  introducing  corruptions 
into  the  Christian  church,  which  he  probably 
never  thought  of,  and  which  certainly  have 
no  place  in  his  works.  And  all  the  odium 
which  his  followers  have  from  time  to  time 
incurred  by  their  varied  and  increasing  he- 
terodoxy, has  l>een  absurdly  reflected  upon 
him,  as  if  be  could  be  responsible  for  every 
error  tiiat  may  be  sent  abroad  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name.  Whatever  be  the 
number  or  the  species  of  these  errors,  and 
in  whatever  way  they  may  be  associated 
with  his  principles,  it  is  fair  to  the  character 
of  Arminms,  and  useful  to  the  interests  of 
religious  truth,  to  revert  to  his  ov^^l  writings 
as 'the  only  source  from  which  we  ought  to 
derive  information  concerning  the  Arminian 
scheme ;  and  by  doing  so,  it  may  be  dis- 
covered, that  genuine  unadulterated  Armi- 
iiianisrn  is  not  thut  great  and  dangerous 
heresy  which  amoug  a  certain  class  of  Chris- 
tians it  is  too  often  represented  to  be. 

Arrainianism,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  to  be 
considered  as  n  separation  from  Calvinism, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  unconditional 
election,  particular  redemption,  and  other 
points  necessarily  resulting  from  these.  The 
Calvinists  held,  that  Cod  had  elected  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  human  race  to  eternal 
life,  ])3i;sing  by  the  rest,  or  rather  dooming 
them  to  everlasting  destruction  ;  that  God's 
election  proceeded  upon  no  prescience  of  the 
moral  principles  and  tliaracter  of  those  whom 
he  had  thus  predestinated,  but  originated 
solely  in  the  motions  of  his  free  and  sove- 
reii^n  mercy ;  that  (_"hrist  died  for  the  elect 
only,  and  therefore  that  the  merits  of  his 
death  can  avail  for  the  salvation  of  none  but 
them  ;  and  that  they  are  constrained  by  the 
irresistible  power  of  diviue  grace  to  accept  of 
him  as  their  Saviour.  To  this  doctrine, 
that  of  Arminius  and  his  legitimate  followers 
stands  opposed.  Thev  do  not  deny  an  elec . 
tion  ;  but  they  deny  tliat  it  is  absolute  and 
unconditional.  They  argue,  that  an  election 
of  this  kind  ia  inconsistent  wlh  the  character 
of  <iod,  that  it  destroys  the  liberty  of  the 
human  will,  that  it  contradicts  the  language 
of  scripture,  and  that  it  tends  to  encourage 
a  careless  and  licentious  practice  in  those  by 
whom  it  is  believed.  They  maintain  that 
God  has  elected  those  only  who,  according, 
not  to  his  decree,  but  to  his  foreknowledge, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  powers  of 
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ielf-iloterminarion,  acting  under  the  influence 
of  his  grace,  would  posaess  that  faith  and 
holiness  to  wliich  salvation  i»  annexed  in  the 
goH{}el  scheme.  And  those  who  are  not 
elected  are  allowed  to  perish,  nut  because 
they  were  not  elected,  but  inerel)'  and  solely 
in  consequence  of  their  infidelity  and  diso- 
bedience ;  on  account,  indeed,  of  which  in- 
fidelity and  disobedience  being  foreseen  by 
God,  their  election  did  not  take  place.  'ITiey 
hold,  that  ('hriRt  died  for  all  men  in  the 
literal  and  unrestricted  sense  of  that  phrase ; 
that  his  atonement  is  able,  both  from  its  own 
merit,  and  from  the  intention  of  him  who 
appointed  it,  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  every 
individual ;  that  every  individual  is  invited  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  which  it  has  procured  ; 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  offered  to  make  the 
will  comply  with  this  invitation,  but  that 
this  grace  may  be  resiisted  and  rendered  in- 
effectual by  the  sinner's  perversity.  Whether 
true  believers  necessarily  persevered,  or 
whether  they  might  fall  from  their  failh,  and 
forfeit  their  state  of  grace,  was  a  question 
which  Arminiiis  left  in  a  great  measure  un- 
resolved, but  which  was  soon  determined  by 
his  followers  in  this  additional  proposition, 
that  saints  may  fall  from  the  state  of  grace, 
in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  'lliis,  indeed,  seems  to  fol- 
low as  a  corollary,  from  what  Arminiua 
maintained  respecting  the  natural  freedom 
and  corruption  uf  the  will,  and  the  resisti- 
bihty  of  divine  grace. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  mention  some 
tenets  with  regard  to  which  Arminianismhas 
been  much  misrepresented.  If  a  man  bold 
that  good  works  are  necessary  to  jtisliiica- 
tion ;  if  he  maintain  that  failb  includes  good 
works  in  its  own  nature ;  if  he  reject  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin ;  if  he  deny  that 
divine  grace  is  reeiuisite  for  the  whole  work 
of  sanctification  ;  if  he  »i>eak  of  human  vir- 
tue as  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  <iud  ;  it  is 
very  generally  concluded,  lUat  he  is  an  Ar- 
minian.  But  the  truth  is,  that  a  man 
of  such  sentiments  is  properly  a  disciple 
of  the  Pelagian  and  Socinian  schools.  To 
such  sentiments  pure  Arminianism  is  as 
diametrically  opposite  as  (Calvinism  itself. 
The  genuine  Arminians  admit  the  corruption 
uf  human  nature  in  its  full  extent.  They 
admit,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only. 
They  admit,  that  our  justification  originates 
solely  in  the  grace  of  God.  They  admit, 
that  the  jirocuring  and  meritorious  cause  of 
our  justification  is  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  Propter  quam,  says  Armiuius,  Deus 
credent ibus  peccatum  condonet,  eosque  pro  Jus- 
tit  rtpulat  non  nliter  atque  si  ie^em  perfecli 
implmsient .  They  admit  in  this  way,  that 
justification  impUes  not  merely  forgiveness 
of  sin,  but  accejitancc  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness. Junclam  habet  adoptionem  in  Jilios,  et 
collalionem  juris  ia  hereditalem  vittt  etenue. 
They  admit,  in  fine,  that  the  work  of  sancti' 
fication,  from  its  very  commencement  to  its 
perfection  in  glorj',  is  carried  on  by  the  oper- 
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ation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  ia  the  gtfl  of 
God  by  Jesus  Christ.  So  sound,  indeed, 
are  the  Anninians  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  justification,  a  doctrine  so  important 
and  essential  in  the  opinion  of  Luther,  that 
he  scrupled  not  to  call  it,  articulas  ecclesite 
Mlimtis  vel  cadentis ;  that  tho.se  who  look 
into  the  writings  of  .Arminiiis  may  be  dis- 
posed to  suspect  him  of  having  even  ex- 
ceeded Galvin  in  orthodoxy.  It  is  certain, 
at  lea.st,  that  he  dedares  liis  willingness  to 
subscrili*  to  everything  that  Calvin  has, 
written  on  that  leading  subject  of  ('hristian- 
ity,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Institutes  ;  and 
with  this  declaration  the  tenor  of  his  writ- 
ings invariably  corresponds. 

'llie  system  of  Annmius,  then,  appeara  to 
have  been  the  same  ivith  that  which  was  ge- 
nerally maintained  in  the  reformed  churches 
at  that  time  ;  except  in  so  far  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  decrees  was  concerned.  But 
the  most  eminent  of  those  who  became  Ar- 
minians, or  ranked  among  his  professed  fol- 
lowers, by  embracing  and  avowing  his  pe- 
culiar tenets  with  respect  to  election  and 
redemption,  soon  began  to  depart  widelr 
from  the  other  tenets  of  his  theological  creeJ. 
They  adopted  views  of  the  corruption  of 
man,  of  justification,  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  of  the  nature  of  faith,  of  the  pro^-ince 
of  good  works,  of  the  necessity  and  opera- 
tions of  grace,  that  are  quite  contrary  to 
those  which  he  had  entertained  and  pab- 
liKhed.  Many  of  them,  in  pnx'eis  of  time, 
difi'ored  more  or  less  from  one  another,  on 
some  or  all  of  these  points.  And  so  diversi- 
fied ore  the  forms  which  Arminianism,  as  it 
is  called,  has  assumed  in  the  course  of  its 
progress,  that  to  describe  precisely  what  it 
has  Ijeen  since  tlie  synod  of  Dort,  or  what  it 
is  at  the  present  day,  would  |je  a  most  diffi- 
cult, if  not  an  impossible,  task.  Even  the 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  drawn  out  for 
the  .-\rmintans  by  Episcopius,  and  is  to  l>e 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works, 
cannot  be  referred  to  as  a  standard.  It  waa 
composed  merely  to  counteract  the  reproach 
of  their  being  a  society  without  any  common 
principles.  it  is  expressed  chiefly  in  the 
words  and  phrases  of  scripture,  to  which,  of 
course,  every  one  would  anne.T  hisownmeoD- 
ing.  Besides,  no  person,  not  even  a  pastor, 
was  obliged,  by  any  form,  to  adhere  strictly 
to  it ;  butevery  one  was  left  entirely  at  liberty 
to  interpret  its  language  in  the  manner  th^t 
was  most  agreeable  to  his  own  pri^'ate  senti- 
menta.  Accordingly,  so  various  and  incon- 
sistent are  their  opinions,  that  could  Armi- 
nius  peruse  the  unnumbered  volume*  which 
have  been  written  as  e.Ypositioos  and  illns- 
trations  of  Arminian  doctrine,  he  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  bis  own  simple  system, 
amidst  that  heterogeneous  mass  of  error 
with  which  it  has  been  rudely  mixed  ;  and 
would  be  astonished  to  find,  that  the  contro- 
versy which  he  had  conscientiouBly  intro- 
duced, had  wandered  far  from  the  point  to 
which  he  bad  coafined  it,  and  that  with  his 
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I  docmu  were  usociated,  tlie  unscrip- 
!  Bad  dangerous  nature  of  which  he  had 
~  out  and  condemned. 
Hk  aunc  temper  of  mind  which  led  him 
HDce  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism, 
1  bira  alKO  to  adopt  mure  enlarn^ed  and 
'  Bml  riew*  of  churcn  communion  than 
rhich  had  hitherto  prevailed.  While 
W  maintained  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  not 
caaAaed  to  a  chosen  few,  he  conceived  it  to 
bt  quite  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of 
Cbnitiaiutv,  that  men  of  that  religion  should 
kaep  >t  «  ntotance  from  each  other,  and  con- 
•itttte  kcparatc  churches,  merely  because 
Llhcj  differed  in  their  opinions  as  to  some  of 
trinal  articlea.  lie  thought  that 
I  of  all  denominations  should  form 
rncmt  community,  united  and  upheld  by 
tht  bonda  of  cluirity  and  brotherly  love; 
the  exception,  however,  of  Roman 
who,  on  account  of  their  idola- 
ship  and  persecuting  spirit,  must 
I  mufit  members  of  such  a  society.  That 
not  only  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
,  bat  one  cnief  object  of  his  Ltbours, 
from  a  parage  in  his  last  will, 
vhieh  Iw  made  a  bttle  before  his  death  : — 
Jit  |prt{poMt«  tt  docui  qutg  ad  propogationem 
^ifi^iettiememquf  tieritatit  refigioniM  Chris- 
Jtaflv  v**^  ^'^  cuUut,  communis  pielatis,  et 
<  imltr  kowii»e$  cometrtionix,  lU-nique  ad 
I  CkrvUimo  Momiiii  tranquilUtatem 
jvata  rrrlMm  Dti  posscnt  con/erre, 
er  lit  papntum,  cum  9MO  nulla 
fdti,  »»Jlum  piflatis  out  Ckrisliantt 
tmemium  tfrrari  potest. 

bm  has  stated  this  circumstance  in 
I  to  Ut  history  of  the  Arminian  Church ; 
I  bia  •tatement,  or  rather  the  conclusion 
>  be  deduces  from  it,  is  evidently  unfair 
•■I  incorrect.  He  alleges,  that  Arminius 
bad  artanllv  laid  the  plan  of  that  theological 
tfttem  which  was  afterwards  embraced  by 
ha  faOowert;  that  he  had  inculcated  the 
mmat  awl  leading  principle.i  of  it  on  the 
■iada  of  bia  disciples  ;  and  that  Episcopius 
■■d  odnr*.  wbo  rejected  Calvinism  in  more 
Mate  than  in  that  which  related  to  the 
liibis  AtCTTCs,  only  propagated,  'nnlh  greater 
eaan|C«  and  perspicuity,  the  doctrines  which 
AnaiaiaaiaHL,  as  taught  by  its  founder, 
tinwif  raatuned.  I'bene  allegations,  it  is 
DO  sort  of  connexion  with  the 
I  ftom  which  they  are  drawn  as  infer- 
Ibey  are  wholly  inconsistent 
vMh  the  aasertiona,  and  reasonings,  and 
of  Arminiua,  when  he  is  dis- 
Ae  nerita  of  the  question  that  was 
between  him  and  the  Geneva 
Anninius,  in  addition  to  the  8chcme 
a*  which  he  taught,  was  anxious  to 
this  maxim,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
that,  with  the  exception  above- 
),  no  difference  of  opinions  should 
(IbiiatiaiM  from  remaining  in  one 
duBch  ar  religioua  body.  He  did  not  mean 
to  jaaiaaatc.  that  a  diflerencc  of  opinion  was 
af  ao  OMMaqBCBce  at  all ;   tliat  they  who 
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thought  one  way  were  just  as  right  u  they 
who  thought  a  contrary  wav ;  or  that  men 
have  nu  occasion  to  be  solicitous  about  the 
religious  tenets  which  they  hold.  He  did 
not  mean  to  give  up  his  own  system  as 
equally  true,  or  equally  false,  witu  that  of 
Calx-in ;  and  as  little  could  he  be  supposed 
to  sanction  those  sentiments  of  his  followers 
which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  senti. 
ments  which  he  himself  had  maintained. 
But  he  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to 
assert  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  worsliip; 
and  then,  upon  that  fundamental  principle, 
to  persuade  all  Christiana,  however  divided 
in  opinion,  to  lay  aside  the  distinctions  of 
sect  and  party,  and  in  one  united  body  to 
consult  that  tranquillity  and  peace  which  is 
80  agreeable  to  the  (Christian  name.  This 
We  conceive  to  have  been  the  object  of 
Arminius ;  an  object  so  indicative  of  an 
enlightened  mind,  so  congenial  to  that 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things,  and  thinketh 
no  evil,  and  so  contlucive  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  to 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  him  by  whom 
it  was  first  pursued,  and  to  constitute  the 
true  glory  of  Arminianism 

The  controversy  to  which  Arminianism 
had  given  rise,  was  carried  on  after  the 
death  of  its  founder,  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness, and  produced  the  mo8t  bitter  and  de- 
plorable disseniiions.  The  Arminians  re- 
quested nothing  mure  than  a  bare  toleration. 
lliis  moderate  demand,  at  all  times  reason- 
able and  just,  was  particularly  so  in  Holland, 
which  had  thrown  off  the  voke  of  civil  and 
spiritual  despotism,  and  where  the  received 
confession  of  faith  had  not  determined  the 
questions  under  debate.  It  was  strongly 
urged  by  Groliu.s,  Hoogerbeets,  Olden- 
Bamevelt,  and  other  persons  of  respect- 
abUity  and  influence.  And  Maurice,  prince 
of  Orange,  and  his  mother  the  princes.! 
dowager,  giving  countenance  to  the  claim, 
there  was  some  prospect  of  the  Calvinists 
being  persuaded  to  enter  into  pacific  mea- 
sures, and  to  treat  their  dissenting  brethren 
with  forbearance.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1611,  a  conference  between  the  contending 
parties  was  held  at  the  Hague,  on  which  occa- 
sion, it  is  commonly  asserted,  the  tnlera-  . 
tion  required  was  offered  to  the  Anninians, 
provided  they  would  renounce  the  errors  of 
Socinianjsm, — though  the  papers  which  pass- 
ed between  the  parties  at  that  conference,  aa 
authenticated  by  each  of  them,  contain,  no  pro- 
viso of  that  description.  Another  conference 
was  held  at  Uelft,  in  1613.  And  in  1614, 
the  States  of  Holland  promulgated  an  edict, 
exhorting  the  disputants  to  the  exercise  of 
mutual  charity.  But  these  and  other  expe. 
dients  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  had  not 
the  desired  effect.  The  Calrinists  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  magistrates,  for  en- 
deavouring, by  their  authority,  to  uromote 
a  union  with  such  adversaries.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Slates  was  ably  and  eloquently 
defended  by  Gtotius,  in  two  treatisea,  enti- 
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tied,  "  De  Jure  Summarum  Polntatvm  circa 
sacra,"  and  "  Ordiniun  Hvll/indiif,  ac  ll'esi- 
Frisia  Pittas  a  multonim  caluinniis  vindivata." 

'ITie  hopes  of  succesu  which  the  Armin- 
ians  enteitained  from  the  indul|;ent  manner 
in  which  they  were  irejited  by  the  civil 
authorities,  were  soon  blasted  by  a  tnin- 
underutandin}^  whith  had  secretly  subsisted 
for  some  time  between  the  stadtiiolder  and 
the  principal  maKisCrates,  and  at  la!<t  broke 
forth  into  an  0|ien  rujitiire.  Maurice,  being 
suspected  of  aiming  at  soverei»fn  power,  was 
finnly  opjiosed  by  tlii'  leadiii)^  persons  in  the 
government,  who  had  been  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  ArminiaciH,  and  to  whom, 
tliercfore,  thes(!  adhered  at  this  difficult  crisis. 
(hi  the  other  hand,  the  Goniarists,  or  (.'«i- 
vinists,  attached  themselves  to  Maurice,  and 
inflamed  the  resentment  which  hehad  already, 
for  various  reasons,  conceived  againit  the 
Arminians.  The  prince  was  resolved,  at  once 
to  ruin  the  miiii'<lers  who  had  ventured  to  op- 
pose his  schemes  of  usurpation,  and  to  crush 
the  Arminians,  by  whoui  those  statesmen 
had  been  warmly  supported.  For  this  ]iurpose 
he  got  the  Icuding  men  cast  into  prison. 
Bamevclt,  whose  long  and  faithful  services 
desen'ed  a  better  fate,  ditd  on  the  RciiHbld  ; 
and  Urotius  and  Hoogerbeet-s,  under  pre- 
texts more  plausible  than  «(did,  were  unjustly 
condetnnf'il  to  jierpetual  iniprisonmeut,  from 
which,  however,  the  former  afterwards 
eseafied,  and  fled  into  France.  The  alleged 
crime  of  the  Arminians  being  of  au  ecclesi- 
astical nature,  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring 
their  cause  before  a  nationid  assembly  of  «li- 
vines  by  which  their  religious  opinions  might 
be  regularly  and  finally  condemned. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Maurice,  therefore, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  states  general,  a 
synod  was  convoked  at  Dort,  in  the  year 
1618.  Before  this  meeting,  which  consisted 
of  deputies  from  the  I  'niled  Provinces,  from 
England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  other 
places,  the  Arminians  appeared,  with  Epis- 
copius  at  their  head,  to  answer  to  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  them,  of  departing 
from  the  established  religion.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  synod,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  second  and  third  vo- 
lumes of  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  Remains  of  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eaton, 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  gives  a 
simple  narrative  of  what  he  saw  and  lieard. 
The  conduct  of  the  synod  has  been  applauded 
by  some,  and  coiKicmned  by  others.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  been  placed  above 
every  other  synod  since  the  apostolic  age, 
for  its  temper,  moderation,  and  sanctity ;  on 
the  other,  it  has  been  charged  with  injustice 
and  cruelty,  and  burlesqued  in  such  lines  as 
these : 

Dordnchtl  fyivxtiu  nodus  i  efiortu  inttfttt  ager ; 
Comvenitu,  ixntut ;  stuio,  j/rarwN,  ^nim> 

Neal  remarks,  that  it  behaved  as  well  as 
most  assemblies  of  a  similar  kind  have  done, 
'■  who  have  pretended  to  establish  articles  for 
other  men's  faith,  with  penal  sanctions." 
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This  says  very  little  for  the  synod  of  Don^ 
though,  perha])K,  it  is  even  more  than  caa 
be  said  vvith  tnith.  Martinius  of  Bremen 
seems  to  have  sjioken  much  more  correctly, 
when  he  told  his  friends,  "  I  believe  now 
what  (jregory  Nazianzen  says,  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  council  attended  with  good 
effects,  but  that  it  always  increased  the  ei-il 
rather  than  removed  it.  I  declare  as  well  as 
that  father,  that  I  will  never  set  my  foot  in 
any  synod  again.  O  Dort !  Dort  I  would 
to  God  that  I  had  never  seen  thee  I "  The 
Arminians,  it  is  contended,  asked  more  in. 
dulgcticc  than  they  had  reason  toexpecl;  how- 
ever it  i.s  certain  that  the  treatment  which 
they  received  from  the  synod,  w.i8  arbitrary, 
faithless,  and  oppres.sive.  They  were  at 
length  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  of  hostil- 
ity to  their  country  and  its  religion.  And 
the  measures  adopted  against  them,  iu  con- 
sequence of  this  sentence,  were  of  the  most 
severe  and  rigorous  kind.  They  were  ex- 
communicated ;  they  were  driven  from  all 
their  offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  their 
ministers  were  prohibited  from  preaching; 
and  their  congregations  were  suppressed. 
Refusing  to  submit  to  the  two  last  of  thesa 
bard  decrees,  they  were  subjected  to  fines, 
iuiprisuninent.'^,  and  various  other  punish- 
ments. To  avoid  this  tyrannical  treatment, 
many  of  them  retired  to  Antwer]>,  others  to 
France,  and  a  considerable  number  into 
lloistcin,  M'hcre  they  were  kindly  received 
by  Frederick  the  duke,  and  where,  in  the 
form  of  a  colony,  they  built  for  themselves 
a  handsome  town,  naming  it  Frederickstadt, 
in  compliment  to  their  friend  and  protector. 
The  history  of  this  colony  may  be  found  in 
a  work  entitled  Epistola  Prteslantium  tt 
Emciiloruin  Virorum  Eccleiuislica  et  TkK^ 
ioyicif,  and  pubUshcd  by  Limborch  and 
Hartaoekcr. 

The  tenets  of  the  Arminians  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  following  five  articles  relating  to 
predestination,  universid  redemption,  the  cor- 
luptioB  of  men,  conversion,  and  perseverance, 
viz.,  1.  That  Gud,  from  all  eternity,  determin- 
ed to  bestow  salvation  on  those  whom  he  forr- 
saw  would  persevere  unto  the  end  in  their 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ^  and  to  inflict  ever- 
lasting puniKhment  on  those  who  should 
continue  in  their  imbelief,  and  resist  imta 
the  end  his  divine  succours  ;  sotliat  clectioa 
was  conditional,  and  reprobation  in  like 
manner  the  result  of  foreseen  infidelity  and 
persevering  wickedness.  '2.  That  Jesus 
(.Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  made  on 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  every  iQdi\'idual  in  particu- 
lar ;  that,  however,  none  but  those  who  be- 
lieve in  him  can  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
benefits.  3.  lltat  true  faith  cannot  proceed 
from  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  and 
powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of 
free-will ;  since  man,  in  consequence  of  his 
natural  corruption,  is  mcanable  either  of 
thinking  or  doing  any  good  tning  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  his  sal- 
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Vittoai  dtti  h*  be  reiir^nf  rated  and  renewed 
bf  lb*  Mention  of  the  Holy  Cthojtt,  which 
i«  Otm  gift   of  Gud   through  Jesua  Christ. 
4.  That  thiN  divine  grace  or  i-ner|!7  of  the 
Holy  GhoM  bcjriiM  and  perfect.^  everything 
tbst  ran  be  called  good  in  man,  and  contie- 
fmmtij  bD  good  works  are  to  b«  attributed 
tt  Goa  ■lone  ;  that,  neverthele»s,  this  ^ace 
iioAwd  to  all.  and  dues  not  force  men  to 
■gatoat  their  inclinations,  hut  may  be 
"  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  per- 
wiUii  of  impenitent  sinners.     5.  That 
God  gives  to  the  tndy  faithful,  who  are  re- 
fn>«rat«d  by  bis  grace,  the  means  of  pre- 
kB-vtng  the-mxelve*  in  this  ctate ;  and  though 
liw  firvt  Arminians  made  some  doubt  with 
liiiw  1 1  to  the  cIosinK  part  of  this  article, 
Aat  foUotrers  uniformly  maintain,  that  the 
UguuntB  may  lose   true  ju!<tifyinK  faith, 
fcrfeit  (hnr  state  of  grace,  and  oie  in  their 
IBB.     The   Anninians  are   aho  called    Rf- 
mmtUwttM,  from  an  humble  petition  entitled 
tihnr  tUmomitraacf,  which,  in  the  year  ICIO, 
Arjr  addnaaed  to  the  States  of  Holland. 
HMt  priocipal  writer*  are,  ArmiRiim,  Kpit- 
tymM,     VurnOoyart.    Grotiu*.     C¥TC«U4tu>, 
l^mborck,     Lt    CIrrc,     H'rtxtrin,     GfMilitiu, 
K'kalf,  HV«/ry,  Fletehfr,  Tomlme,  i^-e.   The 
vwkaof  ''  .  ivith  a  copious  account  of 

ba  liie  a;  Save  been  recently  Iranii- 

Irtad  intu  i.ii'.u^'ri,  by  Mr.  Jame^  Nichoh; 
■d  have  Dot  only  served  to  dissipate  many 
war'    »"••■''  ■"'-    r......  .-finijr   t^he    sentiiuents 

irf  I  .  which  had  prevail- 

«d  .*.    1 the  l'c1agiani>an  of 

toaaa  nBinmt  dinncs,  genc-rnJly  called  Ar- 
KDRAti.  had  been  imjusliy  cluirped  upon 
Mm  I  bat  hare  added  a  most  valuable  collec- 
liaa  of  trcatiiies  to  ont  theologira]  literature. 
ARMS.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
hare  bad  any  peculiar  military  habit.  As 
iha  iowibg  dress  which  they  ordinarily  wore 
WBliM  bare  impeded  their  luuvements,  they 
ciit  tl  closely  around  ih^'m  when  pre|^ann}( 
nr  battle,  and  loosened  it  on  their  return, 
4  San.  XX.  6;  1  Kmg^  xx.  II.  They  uitcd 
As  ■HOC  arms  a«  the  neighbouring  nations, 
bodi def<nMiTe  and  otiVn.<iivc ;  and  these  were 
■ad*  citber  of  iron  or  of  hra^s,  principally 
af  tlK  latter  metal  Of  the  defensive  arms 
if  tht  Ii<bre«\>,  the  following  were  the  most 
raaarbabk :  namely, 

I.  The  helmet,  V2i2,  for  covering  and 
Mendtiv  the  be^d.  Tliis  was  a  part  of  the 
■ilitarT  made  by  L'zziah  for  his 

vaat   ari  "n.  xxri.    M;  and   long 

bafew  tiK  uiii>'  ui  chat  king,  the  helmets  of 
Saal  Bnd  of  the  Philistine  cnampinn  were  of 
Iha  aanc  metal,  l  Sam.  xvii.  38.  lliis 
■nfitary  cap  was  aim  worn  by  the  PersianH, 
KlhitfpnjiA*.  anil  Libyans.  Iv/ek.  xxxviii.  j, 
■ad  bj  ">   which  Atiti(»chus   sent 

lyaisMt  .'  i-ahciu<,  I  Muc.  vi.  35. 

J.  Tha  breABtplatc  or  cor«let,  p'-.U?,  was 
rr^^*^*  pierr  of  defensive  armour,  (ioliath, 
aad  the  -  '  .\nt)iH-liui,  I  Sam.  xrii.  5, 

I  Mar.  -ere   accoutred   with   this 

(i  which,  m  our  authorized  tran^^lation, 
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i«  variously  rendered  kabtrgHtn,  coat  cf  nuiitf 
and  brigandine,  1  Sam.  xvii.  38  ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  14  ;  Isai.  lix.  17  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  4.  Between 
the  joints  of  this  harness,  as  it  is  termed  in 
1  Kings  xxii.  4,  the  profligate  Ahah  was 
mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  shot  at  a 
venture.  I'rom  these  various  renderings  of 
the  original  word,  it  should  seem  that  this 
piece  of  armour  covered  both  the  lack  and 
breast,  but  principally  the  latter.  'Hie  cors- 
lets were  made  of  various  materialB :  some- 
times they  were  made  of  fla.\  or  cotton, 
woven  very  thick,  or  of  a  kind  of  woollen 
felt :  others  again  were  made  of  iron  or 
brazen  scales,  or  lamina?,  laid  one  over  ano- 
ther, like  the  scales  of  a  tish ;  others  were 
properly  what  we  call  coats  of  mail;  and 
others  were  composed  of  two  nieces  of  iron 
or  brass,  which  protected  tlie  back  and 
breast.  All  these  kinds  of  corslets  are  men- 
tioned in  the  scriptures,  (iohuth's  coat  of 
mail,  1  Sam.  x\ii.  .5,  was  literally  a  corMet 
of  scales,  that  is,  composed  of  numerous 
lamlnte  of  bra.ss,  crossing  each  other,  It  was 
called  by  Virgil,  and  other  l,atin  writers, 
tqtumui  hrica.  Similar  corslets  were  worn 
by  the  Perkians  and  other  nations.  The 
brcastphite  worn  by  the  unhnppy  Saul,  when 
he  perished  in  battle,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  flax,  or  cotton,  woven  very  closa 
and  thick,  2  Sam.  i.  0,  marginal  rendering. 

3.  The  shield  defended  the  wliolo  body 
during  the  battle.     It  was  of  various  fornui, 
and  made  of  wood  covered  with  tough  hides, 
or  of  brass,  and  sometimes  was  overlaid  with 
gold,  1  Kings  X.  16,  17;  xiv.  2tj,  27.    Two 
sorts  are  mentioned  in  the  scriptures;  namely, 
the  n:y,  great  shield  or  buckUr,  and  the  jao, 
or  smaller  thietd.     It  was  much  used  by  the 
•lews,    Babylonians,   Chaldeans,   Assyrians, 
and   Eg\'])tiaus.     David,   who  was  a  great 
warrior,  often  mentions  a  shield  and  buckler 
in   his  divine  poems,  to  signify  that  defence 
and  protection  of  heaven  which  he  expected 
and  experienced,  and  in  which  he  reposed 
all  his  tru.st.  Psalm  v.  12  ;  and  when  he  says, 
"  God  will  with  favour  compass  the  righteous 
as  with  a  shield,"  he  seems  to  allude  to  the 
use  of  the  great  shield  tsinnah,  (which  is  the 
word  he  uses,)  with  which  they  covered  and 
defended  their  whole  bodies.  King  Solomon 
caused  two  diftcrent  sorts  of  shields  to  be 
made  ;  namely,  the  tsinnah,  (which  answers 
to  clypeus  among  the  Latins,)  such  a  large 
shield  as  the  infantry  wore,  and  the  mogin- 
nim,  or  scuta,  which  Were  used  by  the  horse- 
men, and  were  of  a  much  less  size,  3  Chron. 
ix.  15,  IG.    Tlie  former  of  these  are  trans- 
lated targets,  and  are  double  in  weight  to  the 
other.     The  Phdisiincs  came  into  the  field 
with  thi.H  weapon  :  so  we  find  their  formida- 
ble champion  w,is  aiipointed,  I  Sam.  xvii.  7. 
One  bearing  a  shield  went  before  him,  whose 
proper  duty  it  wva  to  cr.rry  this  and  some 
other  weaponp,  with  which  to  furnish  his 
master  upon  occasion. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  exces- 
sively resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  aa 
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well  as  lamented  by  them;  for  it  wsls  a 
BigTial  a^fpTivation  of  tlie  public  mourning, 
that  "  the  shield  of  the  miRhly  was  vilely 
cast  away,"  2  iSam.  i.  21.  David,  a  man  of 
arms,  who  composed  this  beautiful  elefnr  on 
the  death  of -Saul,  felt  how  disgraceful  a  thing 
it  was  for  soldieru  to  quit  their  shields  in  the 
field. 

These  honourable  sentiraenta  were  not 
confined  to  the  Jews.  We  find  them  pre- 
vailing Bmong  most  other  ancient  nations, 
who  considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or 
lose  their  shield.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a 
capital  crime,  and  punished  with  death.  'I'he 
Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well  known,  in 
order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  eons, 
used  to  deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields, 
with  this  short  address;  "This  shield  thy 
father  always  preserved  :  do  thou  preserve  it 
also,  or  perish."  Allvjdin|:{  perhaps  to  these 
sentiments,  St.  Paul,  when  exhorting  the  He- 
brew Christiana  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith 
of  the  frospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away 
their  confidence,  which  "  hath  great  recom- 
pence  of  reward,"  Heb.  x.  35. 

4.  Another  defensive  proviiiion  in  war  was 
the  military  girdle,  whicli  was  for  a  double 
jmrpose  :  first,  in  order  to  hold  the  sword, 
which  hung,  as  it  does  this  day,  at  the 
soldier's  girdle  or  belt,  1  Sam.  xvii.  39 : 
uecondly,  it  was  necessary  to  gird  the 
clothes  and  the  armour  together.  To 
ffird  and  to  arm  are  aynonyraous  words 
in  scripture ;  for  those  who  arc  said  to  be 
able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a 
girdle ;  and  hence  comes  the  expression  of 
"girding  to  the  battle,"  1  Kings  xx.  11; 
Isai.  viii.  9  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  40 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  4. 
There  is  express  mention  of  this  military 
girdle,  where  it  is  recorfied  that  Jonathan, 
to  assure  David  of  his  entire  love  and  friend- 
ship by  some  i-isible  pledges,  stripped  him- 
nell  not  only  of  his  usual  garments,  but  of  his 
military  hnniliments,  his  sword,  bow,  and 
girdle,  and  gave  them  to  David. 

5.  Boots  or  greaves  were  part  of  the 
ancient  defensive  harness,  liecauHe  it  was  the 
custom  to  east  certain  tftwoSta,  impediments, 
(80  called,  because  they  entangled  the  fee(,) 
in  the  way  before  the  enemy.  The  mili- 
tary boot  or  shoe  was  therefore  neceasary  to 
guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes 
placed  in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them  j 
and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  account  for 
Goliath's  greaves  of  brass  which  were  upon 
his  legs. 

The  offensive  weapons  were  of  two  sorts ; 
namely,  such  as  were  employed  when  they 
came  to  a  close  engagement,  and  those  witri 
which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword 
and  the  battle-axe. 

1 .  The  sword  is  the  most  ancient  weapon 
of  offence  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With  it 
Jacob's  sons  treacherously  assassinated  the 
Schechemites,  Gen.  xxxiv.  2.  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh.  Psalm  xlv.  4  ;  Exod.  sxsii.  27  i 
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and,  it  shoulil  seem,  on  the  left  thigh  j  for 
it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  Ehud  put  I 
dagger  or  short  sword  under  his  garments 
on  Yiig  right  thigh.  Judges  iii.  16.  'lliere 
appear  to  have  been  two  kinds  of  swords  ia 
use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  ia 
called  in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword, 
Joshua  vi.  21 ;  and  a  shorter  one  with  two 
edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  I'he  modern 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one 
side,  and  a  cangiar  or  dagger  in  their  eirdles, 

2.  Of  the  battle-axe  we  have  no  oescrip- 
tiun  in  the  sacred  volume  :  it  seems  to  har* 
been  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to  it  by 
Jeremiah :  "  Thou  art  my  battle-axe  ana 
weapons  of  war ;  for  with  thee  wQl  I  break 
in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  will  i 
destroy  kingdoms :  and  with  thee  will  I 
break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider,  and 
with  thee  will  I  l>reak  in  pieces  the  chariot 
and  his  rider,"  Jcr.  li.  20,  21. 

3.  The  spear  and  javelin  (as  the  words  no"! 
and  n "3 n  are  variously  rendered  in  Xiunb. 
XXV.  7,  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4)  were 
of  different  kinds,  according  to  their  length 
or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be  thrown 
or  darted,  1  Sam.  xviii.  11  i  others  were  a 
kind  of  long  swords.  Numb.  xxv.  8  ;  and  it 
appears  from  2  Sam.  ii.  23,  that  some  of  then! 
were  pointed  at  both  ends.  When  armies 
were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general 
or  commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  thd 
ground  at  his  head. 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  miU- 
tary  stores  cjillected  by  Uiziah,  2  Chron- 
xxvi.  14.  In  the  use  of  the  sling  I)a\'id  emi- 
nently excelled,  and  he  slew  Goliath  with  a 
Htone  from  one.  The  Beajarainites  were 
celebrated  in  {tattle  because  they  bad  attained 
to  great  skill  and  accuracy  in  nandling  this 
weapon ;  "  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  and  not  miss,"  Judges  xx.  16  ;  and 
where  it  is  said  that  they  were  left-handed, 
it  should  rather  be  rendered  ambodextm ; 
for  we  are  toid,  they  could  use  "both  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,"  1  t'hron.  xii.  2; 
that  IS,  they  did  not  constantly  use  their 
right  hand  9s  others  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones  ;  but  they  were  so 
expert  in  their  military  exercises,  that  tbejr 
could  perform  them  with  their  left  hand  oi 
well  as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bows  and  arrows  are  of  great  antiquity; 
indeed,  no  weapon  is  mentioned  so  eariy. 
Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  "Take  thy  we*, 
pons,  thy  quiver  nnd  thy  bow,"  Gen.  xxviL 
3 ;  though,  it  ia  true,  these  are  not  spoken 
of  as  used  in  war,  but  in  hunting ;  and  n 
they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this, 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became 
an  archer,  he  used  bows  and  arrows  in  shoot- 
ing of  wild  beasts,  Gen.  xii.  20.  This  after- 
wards became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to 
it  betimes.  When  David  had,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  lamented  the  death  of  king  SauU 
he  gave  orders  for  teacbing  the  young  men 
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I  use  of  the  bow,  I  Sam.  i.  18,  that  they 
1st  b«  M  expert  ai  the  Philistines,  by 
bowt  and  arrows  Saul  and  his  army 
Theae  were  part  of  the  military 
ion ;  for  in  thooe  times  bows  were 
limtead  of  guns,  and  arrows  supplied  the 
of  powder  and  ball.  From  the  book 
of  Job,  XX.  34,  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
■Hilsi  ji  bow  was  made  of  steel,  and  conse- 
^fttntif  was  rerr  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on 
* '  '  aecotut  tney  used  their  foot  in  bend- 
their  bo«'s;  and  therefore,  when  the 
speak  of  IreaJtTig  the  bow  and  of 
they  are  to  be  understood  of 
thtmt,  aa  our  translators  rightly  render  it, 
14:  tsoiah  V.  38  ;  xxi.  15;  but  the 
word  which  is  used  in  these  places, 
fo  /reorf  apoti.  lliis  weapon  was 
•o  oecMaary  in  war,  that  it  is  there 
"  the  bow  of  war,"  or  the  "  battle- 
hum"  Zech.  ix.  10;  x.  14. 

ARNON.   a  river  or  brook,   mentioned 
Nvnbers  xxi.  24,  and  elsewhere.    Its  spring- 
I  ia  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  or  of  the 
and  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
flea. 

AKROW.  See  Abms.  Divination  with 
inowa  wu  a  method  of  presaging  future 
•vcBtJi.  practised  by  the  ancients.  Ezekiel, 
En.  21,  informs  ua,  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
latsing  himsrlf  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
Mnareh  against  Zedekiah,  king  of  the  Jews, 
■ad  igaJBat  the  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
Moadtt  the  parting  of  two  ways,  to  mingle  his 
Bi«w»  to((euier  in  a  quiver,  in  onier  to  divine 
bvm  tbene«  which  way  he  should  march. 
».  Theodoret,  and  the  modem  commen- 
I  after  them,  believe  that  this  prince  took 
WVCOl  arrows,  and  upon  each  of  them  wrote 
(h«  Attae  of  (he  king.  town,  or  province,  which 
he  waa  to  attack :  for  example,  upon  one, 
IiiimIi  III ;  upon  another,  Raubah,  the  capi- 
Ml  af  the  Ammonites ;  and  upon  another, 
~  &c.     After  having  put  these  into  a 

,  he  nhook   them  together,  and  then 
th'  md  the  arrow  which  was 

'  to  declare  the  will  of  the 
to  mil'  K  III  St  ihttt  city,  province,  or 
s,  «Ttli  w  ho.se  name  it  was  inscribed. 
PAXflKXliiS.  or  Ahakuerus,  a  king 
if  PMsia.  the  husband  of  Esther,  who,  in 
ftv  vpbiion  of  the  learned  Usher  and  Cal- 
act,   waa   the   Daritia  of  profane  authors. 
8m  Amasiikbl's. 
t.  AaTAxaaxes  Loxoimands  is  supposed 

LDr.  Prideaux  to  be  the   Ahasuerus  of 
Mr.     He  was   the   son  of  Xerxes,  and 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  reigned 
.  from  the  year  of  the  world  3531  to 
He  permitted   Ezra,  with  all   those 
1  to  follow  him,  to  return  into  Judea, 
im  tM  fear  of  the  world  3637,  Ezra  vii.,  viii. 
AlfeHVBfxis,   .Sehemiah   also  obtained  leave 
and  to  build  the  walls  and  gates 
'  flf  JflVMlem,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3560, 
i.  II.    From  this  year,  chronologers 
Mdtaa  the  beginning  of  Daniel's  seventy 
Daniel  xL  29.    Theae  are  weeks  of 
loa 
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years, and  make  four  hundred  and  ninety  yearn. 
Dr.  Prideaux,  who  discourses  very  copiously, 
and  with  great  learning,  on  this  prophecy, 
maintains  that  the  decree  mentioned  in  it 
for  the  restoring  and  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
cannot  be  understood  of  that  granted  to 
Nehemioh,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artax> 
erxes  ;  but  of  that  granted  to  Ezra,  by  the 
same  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign.  From  that  time  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
are  exactly  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  to 
a  month  :  for  in  the  month  Nisan  the  decree 
was  granted  to  Ezra ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  month  Nisan  Christ  suffered,  just 
foiur  hundred  and  ninety  years  after«-ards. 

The  easterns  think  that  the  surname 
of  Longimanus  was  given  to  Artaxerxes  by 
reason  of  the  extent  of  his  dominions  ;  as  it 
is  commonly  said  that  princes  have  long 
hands  :  but  the  Greeks  maintain  that  this 
prince  had  really  longer  hands  or  arms  than 
usual :  and  that,  when  he  stood  upright,  he 
could  touch  his  knees.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time.  The 
eastern  people  call  him  Bahaman,  and  give 
him  the  surname  of  Ardschir-diraz-dest,  or 
the  long-handed.  He  was  the  son  of  Asfen- 
diar,  sixth  king  of  the  second  dynasty  of  the 
Persians.  After  having  extinguished  the 
family  of  Rostam,  which  was  formidable  to 
him  on  account  of  the  great  men  who  com- 
posed it,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the 
western  provinces,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
which  formed  part  of  his  empire.  He 
took  Babylon  from  Belshazzar,  son  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar :  and  he  put  in  his  place 
Kirescb,  who  by  us  is  called  Cvrus.  Some 
Persian  historians  assert  that  the  mother  of 
iVrtaxerxes  was  a  Jewess,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  family  of  .Saul ;  and  that  the 
most  beloved  of  his  wives  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  race  of  Solomon,  by  Rehuboam, 
king  of  Judah.  If  this  be  true,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  he  should  recommend  toCyrua 
to  favour  the  Jewish  nation.  This  Cyrus 
performed,  by  sending  back  the  people  into 
their  own  country,  and  permitting  them  to 
rebuild  their  temple.  But  the  truth  of  this 
story  is  doubtful ;  and  were  it  tnie,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  special  providence  of  God 
must  still  be  acknowledged.  Artaxerxes 
reigned  forty-seven  years,  and  died  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3579>  and  before  Jesus 
Christ  425. 

ARTEMAS,  St.  Paul's  disciple,  who  was 
sent  by  that  apostle  into  Crete,  in  the  room 
of  Titus,  chap.iii.  1 2,  while  he  continued  with 
St.  Paul  at  NicopoUs,  where  he  passed  the 
winter.  We  know  nothing  particular  of  the 
life  or  death  of  Arte  mas ;  but  the  employ- 
ment to  which  he  was  ai'potnted  by  the 
apostle  is  a  proof  of  his  great  merit. 

ASA,  the  son  and  successor  of  Abijam, 
king  of  Judah,  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3049,  and  before  Christ  955. 
He  reigned  forty-one  years  at  Jerusalem, 
and  did  right  in  the  aignt  of  the  Lord.  He 
purged  Jerusalem  from  the  infamous  prac* 
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tioes  attending  the  worship  of  idols  ;  and  he 
deprivpil  his  muther  of  her  office  and  dig- 
nity of  queen,  hecaiise  she  erected  an  idol 
to  Astartf,  which  he  hurnt  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnnm.  L  Kinjfs  Jtv.  8,  &c. 

The  scripture  rejiroaches  Asa  with  not  de- 
stroying tht  high  places,  which,  perhaps,  he 
thought  it  pohtic   to   tolerate,  to  avoid  the 

Cter  evil  of  idolatry.  He  carried  into  the 
le  of  the  Lord  the  gold  and  silver  ves- 
sels which  hi»  father  Abijam  had  vowed  to 
consecrate.  He  fortified  scvend  cities,  and 
repaired  otherH,  cncouragiaK  his  peoplu  to 
this  labour  while  the  kingdom  was  at  peace ; 
and  the  Lord  favoured  them  with  hin  jinitec- 
tion.  After  this  he  levied  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  •ludah,  armed  with  shields 
and  pilces  ;  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men  in  Benjamin,  armed  with 
shields  and  bowi!,  all  men  of  courage  and 
valour.  About  this  time,  Zenih,  Wing  of 
Ethiopia,  or  rather  of  (Jush,  wliith  is  part  of 
Arabia,  marched  againnt  Asa  with  a  iiiillion 
of  foot,  and  three  hundred  chariot.^  of  war, 
and  advanced  as  far  a.s  iMureshah.  Tills  pro- 
bably happened  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Asa'n 
reign,  ann  in  the  year  of  the  world  30(j4, 
2  Chronicles  xv.  10.  Asa  advanced  to  meet 
Zerah,  and  encaraiied  in  the  plain  of  Zepha- 
thah,  or  rather  Zephatah,  near  i\larcslmh, 
and  having  prayed  to  the  Ijord,  <jod  struck 
the  forces  of  Aerah  with  such  a  panic  that 
they  began  to  Hee.  Asa  and  his  army  jiur- 
Bued  them  to  Ueran,  and  elew  of  tliem  a 
great  number.  After  this,  Asa's  army  re- 
turned to  Jeni.'ialem,  laden  with  booty.  The 
prophet  AaariiA  met  ihem,  and  saiil,  "  Hear 
ye  me,  Asa,  and  all  .lialah  and  Benjatnin, 
The  i.iord  is  with  you  while  ye  he  with  him, 
and  if  ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you  ; 
hut  if  ye  forsake  him,  he  will  for.'<ake  you. — 
Be  ye  strong,  therefore,  and  let  not  your 
hands  he  weak  :  for  your  work  shall  be 
rewarded,"  2  (.'hronicles  xv.  2,".  After  this 
exhortation,  Asa,  being  animateil  with  new 
courage,  destroyed  the  idols  of  .fudah,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Mount  Ephraim  ;  re|)nirtd  the 
altarof  burnt-oflVringK;  and  assembled  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  with  many  from  tlie  tribes  of 
.Simeon,  Lphraim,  and  .Mana.ssch,  and  on 
the  third  day,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  bis 
reign,  celebrated  a  solemn  festival.  Of  the 
cattle  taken  from  Zcrah,  they  sacrificed  seven 
hundred  oxen,  and  seven  thousand  sheep; 
they  renewed  the  covenant  with  the  l^rfird  ; 
ancl,  with  cymbals  and  trumpets  soundmg, 
they  swore  to  the  covenant,  and  declareil 
that  whoever  should  forsake  the  true  worship 
of  (iod,  shoultl  he  put  to  death.  'I'lie  Lord 
gave  them  ucace  ;  and,  according  to  the 
Chronicles,  the  kingdom  of  .hididi  had  rest 
till  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  .A.sa.  Concerning 
this  year,  however,  there  are  diHiculties;  and 
some  tliink  that  we  should  read  the  twenty- 
fifth,  instead  of  the  thirty-fifth ;  since  Baasha, 
who  made  war  on  Asa,  lived  no  lunger  tlian 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa,  I  Kings  xvi.  8. 
In  this  year  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
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began  to  fortify  Raniah,  on  the  frontier! 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ismel, 
that  he  might  prevent  the  Israelites  froja 
resorting  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 
Wien  Asa  was  informed  of  this,  he  sent  to 
Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus,  all  the  gold 
and  silver  of  hia  palace,  and  of  the  temple; 
to  induce  him  to  (>reak  his  alliance  with 
Baasha,  and  to  assist  him  against  the  king 
of  Israel.  Henbadad  acce[ited  Asa's  presents,  _ 
and  invaded  Baasha's  country,  where  he  took  ■ 
several  cities  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Naph-  ■ 
tali.  This  obliged  Baasha  to  retire  from 
Raraah,  that  he  might  defend  his  dominions 
nearer  home.  Asa  immediately  ordered  his 
people  to  Ramah,  carried  off  all  the  materials 
urej)ared  by  Baasha,  and  employed  them  in 
building  tieba  and  Mizpah.  'Ihis  applica-J 
tion  to  Benlindad  for  assistance  was  inescus- 
a!>le.  It  implied,  that  Asa  distrusted  God'v- 
power  and  goodness,  which  he  had  so  lately 
experienced.  Therefore  the  prophet  Honani 
was  sent  to  rejirovc  him  for  his  conduct. 
Asa,  however,  was  so  exasperated  at  his 
rebukes  that  he  put  the  prophet  in  chains, 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  execution 
of  several  persons  in  Judah.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  incommoded 
with  swtdlings  in  his  feet,  which,  gradu-" 
ally  rising  upwards,  killed  him.  The  scrip- 
ture rei)roaches  him  with  having  had  re- 
course to  physicians,  rather  than  to  the 
Lord.  He  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  which 
he  bad  ])r<tvided  for  himself  in  the  city  of 
David  ;  and  aflcr  his  death  they  placed  on 
the  bed  great  quantities  uf  perfumes  and 
spices,  with  which  his  body  was  burned. 
His  bones  and  ashes  were  then  collected,  and 
put  into  his  grave. 

AS.AHliL,  thesonofZeniiah,  and  brother 
of  Joab.  He  wa.s  killed  by  Abner,  in  the 
buttle  of  Gibeon,  2  Sam.  ii.  18,  19,  while  ho 
obstinately  persisted  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
general.  To  revenge  his  death,  his  brother 
Joab,  some  years  after,  treacherously  killed 
Abner,  who  had  come  to  wail  on  David  at 
Hebron,  in  order  to  prociu^  him  to  he  ac- 
knowledged king  by  all  Israel,  2  Sam.  iii.  26, 
2".    See  AoNEU. 

AS.VPH,  a  celebrated  musician  in  the 
time  of  David,  was  the  son  of  Barachias  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  Asaph,  and  also  hia  de- 
scendants, presided  over  the  musical  band  in 
the  service  of  the  temple.  Several  of  the 
psalms,  as  the  fiftieth,  the  seventy-third  to 
tlie  eighty-third,  have  the  name  of  Asaph 
prefixed ;  bnt  it  is  not  certain  whether  inc 
words  or  the  music  were  composed  by  him. 
With  regard  to  some  of  them,  which  were 
written  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they 
cannot  in  any  respect  be  ascribed  to  him. 
IVrhajis  they  were  written  or  set  to  music  by 
his  descendants,  who  Isjre  his  name,  or  by 
some  of  that  class  of  musicians  of  which  the 
family  of  Asaph  was  the  head,  1  Chron.  vL 
39  ;  2  Chron.  xxLx.  30 ;  xxxv.  1 5  ;  Neh.  xii. 
46.    The  psalms  which  bear  the  name  of 
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jbapb  are  doctrinal  or  ])recfptive :  their 
ftyle.  thuuffb  Ie»s  vwci^t  than  that  of  Dafid, 
i«  tnort  vrlii-ment,  and  little  inferior  to  the 
mndrur  of  Isaiah, 

AS<'1:NM<)N  of  CHRIST,  his  visible 
ekraiion  to  heaven.  Our  Saviour,  having 
rrpcaltdly  rooverscd  with  Wi*  apostles  after 
lua  re«urTcclion,  and  afforded  them  many 
iaftllibtr  ,  '  /its  rtrality,  led  them  from 
Jcrmolrt  !ny,  and  was  raiiied  up  to 

Itfsrea  ui  >4.>ri<  ^.i^ht;  thereto  continue  till 
W  *hM  il««cend  at  the  last  day  to  judge  the 
quick  Bail  tik«  dead.  The  evidences  of  thiti  fact 
*crr  niunrrous.  The  dinciplos  eaw  him  as- 
cnui.  Act*  i.  9-  10.  Twoungeh  testified  that 
be  iCd  MKcnd,  .Xcts  i.  H.  Stephen,  Paul, 
aad  .^nhn  <viw  him  in  his  axcended  Htate, 
Act"  •  '!'•  i  ix. :  ilev.  i.     The  ascen.sion 

VM  ated  hy  the  descent  of  the  Holy 

Gbokt,  John  xvi.  7.  l-t;  Acts  ii.  33;  and 
tke  terrible  orrrthrow  and  dispcrtiion  of  the 
/mkh  nation  i:*  Htill  a  standing  proof  of  it. 
Mn  TtU.  21 ;  Man.  xxvi.  lU.  The  time  of 
(Ihri'*''  ~  •"  "i-ion  was  forty  days  after  h'ln 
He  riinlinucd  so  many  days 
..  lUjt  he  n)if{ht  (five  repeated 
hi»  (cnurrcctiim.  AcUi  i.  3 ;  in- 
iro-ilf-  in  evrrytluntc  of  im|Mjr- 
ii'ir  ortire  and  ministry, 
.  ii  open  to  them  thescrij)- 
cooctrruiii^  iums'elf.  and  renew  their 
n  to  |irrach  the  no»|>el.  Acts  i.  5, 
ii  Mwk  svi.  13.  An  to  the  mnnner  of  his 
■Hanoo.  U  WAM  tViiin  Mount  Olivet  to 
laMfOl,  aot  in  app>'.tranre  only,  liut  in 
imSky,  Bad   itut    vl^iblv   and   locally.      It 

vwaica! >f  hf;  [iiiiiiau  nature;  sud- 

iln,  ■*".!  :-,  and   in  a  tnumpliant 

■UMMT.  ••-  ••■••  parted  from  hi*  dittcipleK 
«lrii«  Iw  vaa  aolemnly  blessini;  thetn ;  and 
■■ltii'tuI<-4  of  angels)  attended  hiui  with 
tkbi  t',  Pxalm  Ivviii.  17  ;  xlni.  j,  6. 

T'  r  <  iid»  of  his  a.scen»ion  were, 

1  T  -  and  prophecies  concem- 

tag  .       -  ,  <ar"  as  a  Priest  "  in  the 

iiriai  III  I  ill  <»i>l  t»r  iia  ;"  3.  To  take  upon 
Vim  CPOre  oiirnly  the.  excrrUe  of  hi:*  kint^lv 
iCca;  4.  To  receive  i^ifts  for  men,  hotd 
nibiary  atul  c xtrsorilinary,  Pwlm  Ixviii.  lu ; 
i.  Tu  ottca  the  vfay  to  hr.iven  fur  hiH  peo- 
jit,  iieb.  1.  19,  2U;  Ij.  To  assure  the  siiints 
tl^tira-"-' <'■'■■<<  I"  heaven  after  their  resur- 
cl,  John  MV.  I,  a. 
i.  IK  I'ordinir  to  the  Vul- 
n({  to  the  (ircek,  a 
I  by  Jo*hiia  to  the 
IM»  *ti  Jutiah.  but  wnd  posseaned  a  long 
IMt  by  tiic  Philictinea.  and  rendered  famou.s 
fcr  iJte  txmpla  uf  their  i^od  lla^on.  Joshua 
«»-  «7-  It  o«3i  upiiM  ihe  .Mediterranean  »ea, 
rth  of  (jHza ;  and  in 
inity  floiiriiihed  in 
.  episcopal  see,  and 
nil  the  days  of  St. 

;  Jehovah  triumphed 

ilul  Dagon,  1  Sam.  v.  2, 
'!      The  province  allotted 
*1a  do*  InlM  wan  a  tnvitinie  one^,  vtrelching 
10$ 
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aiong  the  coast  from  Sidon  on  the  north  to 
JUlount  Carmel  on  the  south  ;  inrhidin^f  tho 
cities  Abdon,  Achshaph,  .\ccho,  Achiib, 
8arepta,  Sidon.  and  Tyre.  But  of  the  north- 
ern half  uf  this  territory,  that  i»,  from  Tyre 
northward,  this  tribe  never  became  pos- 
8e88ed.  not  having  expelled  the  Phwnician 
inhabitants,  who  are  8uppo»ed  not  to  have 
been  pure  Canaaniten,  but  a  mixture  of  this 
people  with  a  ("ulliite  colony  from  Egypt, 
Asher  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  tribes; 
and  liad  that  of  Nauhtah  on  the  west,  and 
Zebulun  on  the  south. 

ASHES.  Several  religious  ceremoniea, 
and  some  symbolical  ones,  anciently  depend- 
ed upon  the  use  of  aslies.  To  repent  in 
sackcloth  and  asheii,  or,  as  an  external  sign 
of  self.affliction  for  sin,  or  of  sulTering  under 
some  misfortune,  to  sit  in  a.shcB,  are  e.xpre8- 
sions  common  in  scripture.  "  I  am  but 
dust  and  ashes,"  exclaims  Abraham  before 
the  J..ord,  (Jen.  x\iii.  2"  ;  indicating  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  meanness  in  comparison 
with  <iod.  God  threatens  to  shower 
down  dust  and  ashes  on  the  lands  in- 
stead of  rnin,  Deut.  xxviii.  24 ;  thereby  tb 
make  them  barren  instead  of  hlcs<>ing  them, 
to  dry  them  up  instead  of  watering  them. 
Tara;ir,  after  tne  injury  she  had  received 
from  Amnon,  covered  her  head  with  ashes, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19.  'ITie  Psalmist,  in  great  sor- 
row, says  poetically,  he  had  "  eaten  ashes  as 
it  were  bread,"  Psalm  cii.  9 ;  that  is,  he 
sat  on  ashes,  he  threw  ashes  on  his  head  ; 
and  his  food,  his  bread,  was  sprinkled  with 
ihc  ashes  wherewith  he  was  himself  covered. 
So  Jeremiah  introduces  Jerusalem  saving, 
"The  Lord  hath  covered  me  with  asdes," 
Lamentations  iii.  16.  Silting  on  ashes,  or 
lying  down  among  ashes,  was  a  token  of  ex- 
treme grief.  We  find  it  adopted  by  Job,  ii. 
8  i  by  many  Jews  when  in  great  fear,  Esther 
iv.  3;  and  by  the  king  of  Nineveh,  Jonah 
iii.  6.  He  arose  from  hi.«  throne,  laid  aside 
his  robe,  covered  him.self  with  stickcloth, 
and  sat  in  ashes.  This  token  of  affliction  is 
illustrated  by  Homer's  destription  of  old 
Laertes  grieving  for  the  absence  of  his  son, 
'•  Sleeping  in  the  apartment  where  the  slaves 
slept,  in  the  ashes,  near  the  fire."  t'omjiare 
Jer.  v\.  20,  '*  Daughter  of  my  people,  wal- 
low thyself  in  ashes."  There  was  a  sort 
of  ley  and  lustral  water,  made  with  the 
ashes  of  the  licifer  sacrificed  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation  :  these  ashes  were  distributed  to 
the  people,  and  used  in  jmriticatiims,  by 
sprinkling,  t u  such  as  had  touched  a  dead  body, 
or  had  been  present  at  funerals,  Num.  xix.  17. 

A.SHKEN.'VZ,  one  of  the  sons  of  (Jomer, 
and  grandson  of  Jauheth,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  country  first  peopled  by  him  in 
the  north  and  north-westeni  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  answering  to  Bithynia  ;  where  were 
traces  long  after  of  his  name,  ))articuliirly  in 
that  of  .Ascanius.  applied  to  a  bay  and  city, 
as  well  as  to  some  islands  l)'ing  along  the 
coaiit.  It  was  also  from  this  country,  most 
probably,  that  the  king  Ascanius,  mentioned 
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by  Homer,  came  to  the  aid  of  Prianitw  at 
the  sie^e  of  Troy.  From  the  same  source, 
Ukewue,  the  I'untua  Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea, 
derived  its  name.  It  may  further  be  re- 
marked on  the  identity  of  these  countries, 
thttt  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  predicting  the 
capture  of  Uabylon,  and  calling  by  name  the 
countries  whicn  were  to  rixe  a^iainst  it,  ex- 
clumH,  "  Call  tof^ether  against  her  the  king- 
doms of  Ararat,  (or  Armenia,)  Minni,  and 
Ashkenaz  : "  which  was  liter>il]y  fulfilled  ;  as 
Xenophon  informs  us  that  Cynis,  after  tak- 
ing Sardis,  became  master  of  Phrygiaon  the 
Hellespont,  and  took  &loag  with  him  maiiy 
Boldiers  of  thut  country. 

A8HTAR<->TH,  or  Astahte,  a  goddess 
of  the  Zidoniana.  The  word  Ashtaroth  ]>ro- 
perly  signifies  docks  of  sheep,  or  goats  ;  and 
sometimes  the  grove,  or  woods,  because  she 
was  goddess  of  woods,  and  groves  were  her 
temples.  In  groves  consecrated  to  her,  such 
lasciviousness  was  committed  as  rendered 
her  worship  infamous.  She  was  also  called 
the  queen  of  heaven ;  and  sometimes  her 
worship  is  said  to  be  that  of  "  the  host  of 
heaven."  She  was  certainly  represented  in 
the  same  manner  as  Isis,  with  cow's  horns 
on  her  head,  to  denote  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  moon.  Cicero  calls  her  the 
fourth  Venus  of  the  Syrians.  She  is  almuHt 
always  joined  with  Baal,  and  is  called  a  god, 
the  scriptures  having  no  particular  word  to 
express  a  goddess.  It  is  believed  that  the 
mfionwas  adored  in  this  idol.  Her  temples 
generally  accompanied  those  of  the  sun ;  and 
while  bloody  sacrifices  or  human  victims 
were  offered  to  Baal,  bread,  liqworo,  and  per- 
fumes were  presented  to  Astarte.  For  her, 
tables  were  prepared  upon  the  flat  terrace- 
roofs  of  houses,  near  gate.s,  in  porclics,  and 
at  crossways,  on  the  lirst  day  of  every  month ; 
and  this  waa  called  by  the  Greeks,  Hecate's 
supper. 

Solomon,  seduced  by  his  foreign  wives, 
introduced  the  worship  of  Ashtaroth  into 
Israel  ;  hut  Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Tyre,  and  wife  to  Ahab,  principally  estab- 
lished her  wonihip.  She  caused  altars  to  be 
erected  to  this  idol  in  every  part  of  Israel ; 
and  atone  time  four  hundred  iiriests  attended 
the  worwhip  of  Ashtaroth,  1  Kings  xviii.  7- 

ASHIJR,  the  son  of  Shem,  wuo  gave  hia 
name  to  AssjTia  It  is  belie^'ed  that  Ashur 
originally  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Shinar  and 
about  Babylonia,  but  that  he  was  compelled 
by  the  uKurper  Nimrod  to  depart  from 
thence,  and  settle  higher  loward.<  the  springs 
of  the  Tigriii,  in  the  province  of  .Assyria,  so 
Called  from  him,  where  some  think  he  built 
the  famous  city  of  Nineveh,  and  those  of 
Kehoboth.  Calah,  and  Resen,  Cien.  x.  1 1,  i'2. 

ASIA,  one  of  ihe  four  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth.  It  is  also  used  in  a  more  re.'itrict- 
ed  sense  for  Asia  Minor,  or  .Anatolia.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  always  signifies  the  Roman 
Proconsular  Asia,  in  which  the  seven  Apo- 
calyptic churches  were  situated. 

ASKELON,  a  city  ia  ihe  land  of  the 
iV6 


Fhilistines,  situated  between  Azoth  and 
(iaza,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  about  52U  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 
The  tribe  of  Judah,  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
took  the  city  of  Askelon,  Judges  i.  18,  being 
one  of  the  five  governments  l)elonging  to  the 
Philistines.     The  place  at  present  is  in  ruins. 

ASMONVE.ANS,  a  name  given  to  the 
Maccabees,  the  descendants  of  Mattathias. 
After  the  death  of  Eira  and  Neheraiah,  the 
Jews  were  governed  by  their  high  priest,  in 
subjection,  however,  to  the  Persian  kings,  to 
whom  they  ])aid  tribute  j  but  with  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties,  ci>-il  and  religious. 
Nearly  three  centuries  of  prosperity  ensued, 
until  they  were  cruelly  oppressed  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphancs,  king  of  Syria,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence.  Under  the  able  conduct  of  Juda*, 
Burnamed  Maccabeus,  and  his  valiant  bro> 
thers,  the  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war 
for  twenty-six  years  with  6ve  mccessiva 
kings  of  Syria ;  and  after  destroying  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thousand  of  their  best  tnwps, 
the  Maccabees  finally  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  own  country,  and  the 
aggrandietement  of  their  family,  lliis  illus- 
trious house,  whose  ]irinces  united  the  regal 
and  (lontilical  dignity  in  their  own  persona, 
administered  the  aflairs  of  the  Jews  during 
a  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  years; 
until,  disputes  arising  between  Hyrcanus  II. 
and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  the  latter  wa* 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  who  captured  Jeru- 
salem, and  reduced  Judea  to  a  military  pro- 
vince, B.  C.  S9. 

ASNAl'PER,  the  king  of  Assyria,  who 
sent  the  t.'utbeans  into  the  country  belong- 
ing to  the  ten  tribes,  Ezra  iv.  10.  Many 
take  this  nrince  to  be  Shalmaneser ;  but 
others,  with  more  probability,  think  him  to 
be  Esar-haddon.  ^ 

ASP,  tnc.  Deut.  xxsii.  33  i  Job  xx.  14,f 
16  ;  Psalm  Iviii.  4  ;  xci.  13  ;  Isaiah  xi.  8.  A 
very  venomous  serpent,  whose  poison  is  so 
subtle  as  to  kill  within  a  few  nours  with  t 
universal  gangrene.  This  may  well  refer  to 
the  baten  of  the  Arabians,  which  M.  Foredtal 
describes  as  spotted  with  black  and  white, 
about  one  foot  in  length,  and  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  oviparous,  and  whose  bite 
is  death.  It  is  the  aajjic  of  the  ancienU, 
and  is  so  called  now  by  the  literati  of  Cy- 
prus, though  the  common  people  call  it  h^ 
(««'♦»?.)  de^-  With  the  pethkn  we  may  con- 
nect the  pylhon  of  the  Greeks,  which  was, 
according  to  fable,  a  huge  serpyent  that  bad 
an  oracle  at  Mount  Parnassus,  famous  for 
predicting  future  events.  Apollo  is  said  to 
have  slain  this  serpent,  and  hence  he  was 
called  "  Pythius."  Those  jiosfteased  with  a 
spirit  of  divination  were  also  styied  IIw^hmt. 
1  he  word  occurs  in  Acts,  xvi.  16,  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  young  woman  who  had  • 
pt/lhonic  spirit.  It  is  well  known  that  tks 
serpent  was  particularly  employed  by  the 
heathens  in  their  enchantments  and  dirma^. 
tjons. — See  Sxbpsm 
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l\Rhra.  jns,  M  variously  translated  in  our 

[t»W*«"'     fi"'  inteqireters  generally  connider 

'•  »•  'J  the  aap.     Zophar  alludes  to 

it  ni<  ■  Dnce  in  hU  description  of  a 

'  vicknl  man  :  "  Yet  hid  meat  in  his  bowela 

>««n«i,  it  U  the  gall  of  axps  within  him. 

•uck  the  poison  of  a«p8  :  the  vipers' 

•hall  «lBr  nim."    'Ilie  venom  of  aspg 

:  •nbtleof  all ;  it  in  incurable  ;  and, 

{if  Um  vounded  part  be  not  instantly  ampu. 

it  tpwdily  tcrminntes  the  exiKtence  of 

lAnr.    To  these  circuinMtancex,  Muses 

bffMtftilj'  oUodes  in  his  chaiactrr  of  the  hea- 

I :  ••  Tbeir  wine  Ls  the  poison  of  dragons, 

the  trmel  venom  of  asn^i."     To  tread 

'  tftn  the  »ff\>  ii  attended  wit  ii  extreme  dan- 

|irt  therpfcirr.  to  espr«s«  in  the  iitron<;eHt 

MBaar  Uw  Mfety  which  the  jtodly  man  en- 

inv  vader  the  protection  of  his  heavenly 

mber,  H   in  proinii'cd,  that  he  shall  tread 

««h iBi|mnity  upon  theMe  venomous  creatures. 

No  ftnon  at  hu  own  accord  approaches  the 

Ink  of  tbeae  deadly  reptileii;  for  he  who 

thrm  the  smallest  Hi.«turbance  is    in 

diutfivr  of  paying  the  forfeit  of  his 

nth  his  life.      Hence,  the  prophet 

rijicting  the  conversion  of  the  ^en- 

ibc  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious 

n  af  peace  and  truth  in  those  regions 

vIoKlt,  prtor  to  that  period,  were  full  of  hor- 

n4  CTuAf  '  'U&ly  heightens  the  force 

ifdwwh'  I 'lion  by  declaring,  "'ITie 

ncking  cluld  thiiU  play  on  the  hole  of  the 

a^asa  tlie  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand 

tm  tW  rockatnce'  den     They  shall  not  hurt 

Bar  dntrov  in  all  my  holy  mountain  ;  for  the 

■nh  •boll  be  fnll  of  the  knowledge  of  the 

LanI,  ••  the  waters  cover  the  sea.*' 

ASSi,  l>on,  Arabic,  chamara  and  kttrnar. 
1Wb«  ar*  three  words  referred  by  translators 
feitiK  ■••  :  1.  "ten,  which  is  the  usual  an- 
and  denotes  the  ordinary  kind ; 
>  u  employed  in  lalM)ur,  carnage,  and 
•rrvicea.  i.  HiB,  rendered  ona- 
fV.«r'*«iidaM."  3.  priH,  rendered  xAe  om. 
T«  lltcsc  we  must  add,  W'"i-1\  rendered  iii/rf 
«.Dait.v.  21.  Tlie  prevailing  colour  of  this 
~  to  the  east  is  reddish  ;  and  the  Ara- 
kv  word,  rkamara,  Dignifies  to  br  reti. 

la  Ida  aatoral  state  he  is  fleet,  fierce,  for- 
aaiible*  aod  intractable  ;  but  when  domea- 
tkattA,  the  most  gentle  of  all  animals,  and 
patieoce  and  snhmiiMion  even 
hnjabw  than  hit  situation.  Le  Clerc 
thmt  the  Israelites  not  being  al- 
!  to  keep  horses,  the  ass  wns  not  only 
I  •  braat  of  burden,  but  used  on  jour- 
aad  that  even  the  most  honourable  of 
nation  were  wont  to  be  mounted  on 
■an,  whirh  in  the  eastern  countries  were 
aadi  lant**'  '^'^  more  beautiful  than  they 
art  with  xmm.  Jair  of  Gilcad  bad  thirty  sons 
who  rodr  on  aa  many  aases,  and  commanded 
i«  ihtrty  ritie*.  Judges  x.  i.  Abdon's  sons 
■  !*■  also  ufion  asses,  Judges 
-:  makes  his  solemn  en- 
:sajcra  riding  upon  an  ass, 
III  4  i  John  xii.  U.  To  draw  with 
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an  OS  and  ass  together  was  prohibited  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  Deuteron.  xxii.  10.  This*  law  is 
thought  to  have  respect  to  some  idolatrous 
custom  of  the  gentiles,  who  were  taught  to 
believe  that  their  fields  would  be  more  fruit- 
ful if  thus  ploughed  ;  fur  it  is  not  likely  that 
men  would  have  yoked  tngether  two  crea- 
tures HO  difTerent  m  their  lemjiers  and  mo- 
tions, bad  they  nut  been  led  to  it  by  some 
superstition.  There  might  be,  however, 
a  physical  reason  for  this  injunction.  Two 
beasts  of  a  difl'erent  species  cannot  well 
associate  together;  and  on  this  account 
never  pull  plea.santly  either  in  the  cart 
or  plough,  and  are  not  therefore  "  true  yoke- 
fellows." Le  Clerc  considers  this  law  as 
merely  8)inbolical,  imparting  that  we  are  not 
to  form  improper  alliances  in  civil  and  re- 
ligiuuK  life;  and  he  thinks  his  opinion  con- 
firmed by  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  vi. 
14  :  "  lie  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  un- 
believers i "  which  are  simply  to  be  under- 
stood as  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between 
Christians  and  idolaters,  in  social,  matri- 
monial, and  religions  life.  To  teach  the 
Jews  the  propriety  of  this,  a  variety  of  pre- 
cepts relative  to  improper  and  heterogeneous 
mixtures  were  interspersed  through  their  law; 
so  that  in  ci^il  and  domestic  life  they  might 
have  them  ever  before  their  eyes. 

The  wild  ass,  called  faua,  is  probably  the 
onaptT  of  the  ancients.  It  is  taller  and  a 
much  more  dignified  animal  than  the  common 
or  domestic  ass ;  its  legs  are  more  elegantly 
shaped  :  and  it  hears  its  head  higher.  It  is 
peculiarly  distiiiguislietl  hy  a  dusky  woolly 
mane,  long  erect  ears,  nmi  a  forehead  highly 
arched,  The  colour  of  the  hair,  in  general, 
is  of  a  silvery  while.  'ITiese  animals  associ- 
ate in  herds,  under  a  leader,  and  are  very 
shy.  They  inhabit  the  mountainous  regions 
and  desert  jiaria  of  Tartary,  Persia,  &c. 
Anciently  they  were  likewise  found  in  Ly- 
caonia,  1  hrygia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia 
Deserta.  '1  hey  are  remarkably  wild ;  and 
Job,  xxxix.  5 — 8,  describes  the  liberty  they 
enjoy,  the  place  of  their  retreat,  their  man- 
ners, and  wild,  impetuous,  and  untamable 
spirit.  "  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though 
he  l>e  born  a  wild  ass's  colt,"  Job  xi.  12; 
W-a  TV  ••ass-colt,"  not  "ass's  collj"  T 
being  in  apposition  with  M"iE,  and  not  in  go- 
vernment. The  whole  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, denoting  extreme  jierversitv  and 
ferocity,  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,  llms  (Jen.  xvi.  12,  it  is 
prophesied  of  Ishinael  that  he  should  be 
CTM  MTS,  a  wild-ass  man  ;  roiigli,  untaught, 
and  libertine  as  a  wild  ass.  t^o  llosea,  xiii. 
15  :  '•  He  (H|ihraim}  hath  rtiB  wild  (literally 
assifird  himself)  amidst  the  braying  mon- 
ster*." So  again,  Hosea  viii.  &,  the  very 
same  character  is  giveu  of  Lphraim,  who  is 
called  •'  a  solitary  wild  ass  by  himself."  or 
perhaps  a  solitary  wild  ass  of  tie  dextrt ; 
for  the  original  will  bear  to  be  so  rendered. 
This  proverbial  expression  has  descended 
among  the  Arabians  to  the  present  day,  who 
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Btfll  employ,  as  Schultens  has  remarked,  the 
ejtjiressions,  "  the  rsh  of  the  desert,"  or  "the 
wild  asa,"  lo  cli'scritjc  an  utistinalc,  indorile, 
and  contumacious  persun.  The  prophet 
Isaiah,  xxxii.  \4.  describes  (treat  desolation 
by  sayinip;  that  "  the  wild  asses  sha'I  rejoice 
wlierc  a  city  stood."  There  is  another  kind 
of  ass  called,  pn«.  Abraham  hail  atonotu, 
fien.  xii.  16  j  Rnliuiiii  rode  on  an  aton. 
Num.  xxii.  23.  We  find  from  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
30,  that  David  had  an  officer  expressly  ap- 
pointed to  Hiipcrintend  hi.*  atonotii  ;  not 
his  ordinary  asaes,  l>ut  those  of  a  nobler 
race;  which  iniplicH  at  least  eijiial  dignity  in 
this  offirer  to  his  ci>lle;i^ues  iru'ntioned  with 
him.  This  notinn  of  the  aton  gives  also 
a  spirit  to  the  history  of  Saul,  who,  when 
his  father's  ato.notk  were  lost,  was  at  no 
little  pains  lo  seek  them  ;  moreover,  as  be- 
BideK  bein)^  Viduable,  they  were  unrnmmon, 
he  mijfht  the  more  readily  hear  of  them  if 
they  had  been  noticed  or  taken  up  by  any 
one  i  and  this  leads  lo  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  .seri'ant's  i)ro|)0.sed  application  to 
Samuel,  verse  (>,  as  tnoiicjh  he  said,  "  In  his 
office  of  nia>iistracy  this  honourable  man 
may  have  heard  of  these  strayed  mritien,  and 
senired  them ;  peradvcuture  he  can  direct 
us." 

Thus  we  find  that  these  alonotk  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  only  in  the  possession  of 
judges,  ))alriarchs,  and  other  ffreat  men ; 
inEomuL-li  that  where  these  are  there  is  dig. 
nity,  either  expressed  or  implied.  They 
were  also  a  present  for  a  prince;  for  Jacob 
presented  Hsau  with  twenty,  Gen.  xxxii.  1,5. 
What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  wealth  of  Job, 
M-ho  possessed  a  thousand  ?  Anotlier  word 
which  is  rendered  "  u-Ud  ass"  by  our  trans- 
lators, .lob  xxxix.  5,  is  oHUD;  which  seems 
to  he  the  same  that  in  the  ("haldee  of  Daniel, 
V.  21,  i.s  called  oretlitt.  Mr.  Parkhurst  sup- 
poses that  this  word  denotes  the  brayer,  and 
that  PAHA  and  oiti'if  ure  only  two  names  for 
the  some  animal.  Hut  these  names  m«v 
perhaps  refer  to  diflerent  races,  though  of 
the  same  species  ;  so  that  a  descrijitidn  of 
the  properties  of  one  may  apply  to  both, 
though  not  without  some  variation. 

Who  toit  out  the  flam  fnc? 
Or  who  h.-iili  Inow)  ttw  ImmU  of  the  onidr 
Whiiiv  ilwulliilfi  I  havL'  iiuilIu  Llie  wiMcmc*, 
And  Iho  barrui  bml  (wll  drK-rtK)  hb  rctotlt 
T  tic  nuigc  al  o(kii  inuunuiiu  arc  hit  iiaituic, 
And  hv ««mn*<.th  »fur  ctiry  greeo  thiiig. 

Ginelin  observes  that  the  onager  is  very 
fond  of  salt,  Wbellur  the  "  deserts"  of 
the  above  text  were  salt  marshes,  or  salt 
deserts,  is  of  very  little  consequence;  the 
circumstance  show.s  the  correctness  of  the 
Hebrew  poet.  In  Daniel  we  read  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar dwelt  with  the  okbdia.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  he  was  banished  to 
the  deserts,  but  was  at  most  kept  safely  in 
an  enclosure  of  his  own  park,  where  curious 
animals  were  kept  for  state  and  pleasure. 
If  this  be  correct,  then  the  orid  was  some- 
what, at  least,  of  a  rarity  at  Babylon  ;  and 
it  might  1m:  of  a  kind  different  from  the  paba. 


M  it  is  denoted  liy  another  name.  May  it 
not  he  the  Gicquttei  of  professor  I'allas,  the 
wild  mule  of  Alongalia?  which  HUrpa.sse8  the 
otintjer  in  size,  beauty,  and  perhaps  in  swift- 
nes.s. 

ASSI  DEANS,  by  Home  named  Chaaideana^ 
from,  rAoj»(/im, "  merciful,  jiious."  TheywerB 
a  kind  of  religious  society  among  the  Jews, 
whose  chief  and  distinguishing  character 
was.  to  maintain  the  honour  of  ihe  temple, 
and  observe  jtunctually  the  traditions  of  the 
elders.  They  were  therefore  not  only  con- 
tent to  jiay  the  usual  tribute  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  house  of  (rod,  but  charge! 
them.'ielveH  with  farther  expense  upon  th 
account ;  for  every  day,  except  that  of  ti 
great  e.xjiiation,  they  sacrificed  a  lamb, 
addition  to  the  dady  oblation,  which  w 
called  the  sin-offering  of  the  Assidcana, 
They  iiractised  greater  hardships  and  morti- 
ficatKms  than  otiiers,-  and  their  lommon 
oath  was,  '*  By  the  temple  ;"  for  which  our 
Saviour  reproves  the  Pharisees,  who  had 
learned  that  oath  of  them,  ftlnlt.  xxiii.  16, 
From  this  sect  the  Pharisees  sprung.  Thi 
Assideans  are  represented  as  a  numerous  sec 
distinguished  by  its  valour,  us  well  a.s  by  ii 
zeal  for  the  law,  1  .Mac.  ii,  4'2.  A  comiMin_ 
of  them  resorted  to  iMattathias,  to  fight  for 
the  law  of  (iod,  and  the  lil>erties  of  their 
country.  Tliis  sect  arose  either  during  the 
captivity,  or  soon  after  the  restoration,  of 
Jews ;  and  were  probably  in  the  comroence-. 
ment,  and  lonj(  afterward,  a  truly  pious 
of  the  nation ;  but  they  at  length  became-' 
super.ftitious. 

ASSLT{.\NCE.  The  sense  in  which 
term  is  used  theologically  is  that  of  a  firm 
persuasion  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
The  doctrine  itself  has  been  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  divines,  and  when  considered  a* 
traphnng  not  only  that  we  arc  now  accepted. 
of  iiod  through  Christ,  but  that  we  Khali, 
be  finally  saved,  or  when  it  is  so  taken  a«  to 
deny  a  state  of  salvation  to  those  who  are 
not  so  assured  as  to  be  free  from  all  doubt,  it  i%.' 
in  manyviewsjpiestionable.  Assuranceof  final 
salvation  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  doctrine 
ofper.-ional  unconditional  election,  aiid  is  chief-., 
ly  held  by  tlivines  of  the  C'alvinistic  school; 
and  that  nothing  is  an  evidence  of  a  stale  of  < 
present  salvation  but  so  entire  a  persuasion  afl 
amounts  to  assurance  in  the  strongest  f<cnse, 
might  be  denied  upon  the  ground  that 
degrees  of  grace,  of  real  saving  grace,  are 
undoubtedly  mentioned  iu  scriiiture  Assur- 
ance, however,  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  stands  prominent  as  one  of  tho 
leading  doctrines  of  religious  experience.  Wa 
have  "  full  asiiurancc  of  understanding;"  that 
is,  a  perfect  knowledge  and  entire  persua.sioa° 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The 
"  assurance  of  faith,"  in  Hebrews  ix.  22,  iaai^ 
entire  trust  in  the  sacrifice  and  priestly  office 
of  Christ.  The  "  assurance  of  hope,"  men- 
tioned in  Hebrews  vi.  11,  relates  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance,  and  must  nectsjarily 
unply  a  full  persuasion  .hat  we   are  "  t!i< 
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of  God,"  Mii  therefore  "  heir*  of 
'  and  from  this  passage  it  must 
be  conrhided  that  such  an  asnur- 
ia  whAt  eTcy  Christian  ousht  to  aim 
al»  <uid  ihnt  it  is  attainable.  Thi.*.  hun->- 
•W,  doe«  not  exchide  occafsionnl  doubt  and 
•wkacM  of  faith,  from  the  earlier  st<i>j;es  of 
Uaaspcnenre. 

A  cooafiirtin^  and  abiding  pemi.asion  of 
ptntnt  acceptance  bv  God,  through  Christ, 
WW  may  therefore  a^nn,  must  in  varioun 
itfnrt  follow  true  fiith.  In  support  of 
tim   VKw.    the  following    remarks  may   be 
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If  it  i*  the  doctrine  of  the  inspired  records, 
tlMI  man  in  by  nature  (irone  to  evil,  and  that 
ia  ftmetice  he  violates  that  law  under  which 

■  a  creature  he  is  placed,  and  is  thereby 
iilMPiw  i1  to  puiiishinrnt ; — if  alxu  it  iii  there 

that  an  act  of  grace  and  |)ardon  is 
on  the  conditions  of  repentance  to- 
GimI.  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesua 
CIWMl ,- — if  that  repentance  imiilies  consider- 
■jon  of  our  « By>s.  a  Hrnsc  of  tne  displeasure 
rf  Aloafchty  (lod.  contrition  of  heart,  and 
manqueotly  trouble  and  (frief  of  mind, 
ai«*d,  however,  with  n  hope  inspired  by 
the  promtae  of  fnririveness.  and  wliich  leads 
Is  came-'-  >  ion  for  the  actual  ])ardon 

tf>Ml  Ml  it  will  follow  from  these 

yrcaMBK — ii'  mi .  i .  'Ilwt  for|iivene«a  is  not 
(a  be  expected  till  after  the  termination 
Mf  oar  CfHUDM:  of  proliatioa,  that  is.  inano- 
tktr  bia  (  uid  that,  therefore,  this  trouble 
omI  apprehmiiion  oi  mind  can  only  be  as- 
MBgea  ay  tlie  hope  we  may  have  of  a  favour- 
dUa  fitnd  decision  on  our  case ; — or,  2.  'I'liat 
■ia  in,  in  the  jiresent  life,  for^iren  as  often 
»  \t  )5  thus  repented  of,  and  a»  often  as  we 
the  required  and  specific  acts  of 
■he  meriln  of  our  Saviour  ;  but  that 
till*  liirgn'cnesfl  of  our  sins  is  not  in  any  way 
■■d>  known  unto  us  :  so  that  we  ore  left, 
W  to  oar  frelinfTS.  in  jirecisely  the  same  8late 
W  if  aia  were  not  foriziven  tUl  after  death, 
■maly,  'r-  .-rwi  ind  trouble  of  mind,  re- 
"  o:  ;— or.  3.  The  scriptural 

i«.    ■  :i  «in  in  forgiven  by  the 

of  iicxi  through  Christ,  we  are,  by 
meatw.  assured  of  it.  and  ])eace  and 
of  mind  lake  the  place  of  anxiety 
aaiA  bar. 

Tka  iral  of  these  conclusions  is  suffici- 
catly  diuiruved  by  the  authority  of  scrip- 
lora,  wktrh  ex^  '  *  utication  as  a  bless- 
^auaimbl^'  .  and  represents  it 

ai  aetiBllf  e\  bv  true  l>elieveni. 

"Tbocforvb.  d  by  faith."  "There 

■  •••  BO  eaiuL .t-/:i  to  tnern  who  are  in 

Omit  JeHH."  "  Whosoever  believeth  is  jus- 
ttCad  from  all  tliin^'>',"  &c.  Tlic  quotations 
■iu°  I.  hut  these  are  decisive. 

TTic  •  'Uif  h  an  act  of  for^vcnesa 

lasT  .  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  a 

iar.  .int  to  u«.  is  aUo  irreconcilable 

ariiK  oijiriy  wnptiires  in  which  the  writers 
nf  the  New  Testament  speak  of  an  experi- 
HK«>  noC  confined  personally  to  themselves, 
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or  to  tho.ie  Christ  inns  who  were  en<lowed 
with  spiritual  gifts,  but  common  to  all  Christ- 
ians. "  Being  justified  by  faith  we  have 
peace  with  God."  "We  joy  in  God,  by  whom 
we  have  received  the  reconciliation."  "  Being 
reconciled  unto  tiod  by  the  death  of  his 
Son."  "  We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  unto  fear,  hut  the  spirit  of 
ndo|itiiin,  by  which  we  cry,  Abba,  Father." 
To  these  may  be  added  innumerable  passages 
which  express  the  comfort,  the  confidence, 
and  the  joy  of  Cliristians ;  their  "  frierrdship" 
with  (rod  ;  their  "  access  "  to  him  ;  their 
entire  union  and  delightful  intercotirse 
with  him  ;  and  their  absolute  confidence  in 
the  success  of  their  prayers.  All  such  pas- 
sages are  perfectly  ccmsistent  with  deep  hu- 
mility, and  self-dirtidcnce  ;  but  they  arc 
irreconcilable  with  a  slate  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  with  an  unascertained 
and  only  hoped-for  restoration  of  friendship 
and  favour. 

An  assurance,  therefore,  that  the  sins 
which  are  felt  to  "  be  a  burden  intolerable  " 
are  forgiven,  and  that  the  ground  of  that 
ap])rehension  cif  future  punishment  which 
causes  the  penitent  to  "  bcwritl  his  manifold 
sins."  is  taken  away  by  restoration  to  the 
favour  of  the  offended  God,  must  he  allowed, 
or  notlung  would  be  more  incongruous  and 
impossible  than  the  comfort,  the  peace,  the 
rejoicing  of  spirit,  which  in  the  scriptures 
are  attributed  to  behevers. 

Few  Christians  of  evangelical  views  have, 
therefore,  denied  the  possibility  of  our  be- 
coming assured  of  the  favour  of  God  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  give  substantial  comfort 
to  the  mind.  Their  ditTerences  have  rather 
respected  the  meaus  by  which  the  contrite  be- 
come assured  of  that  change  in  their  relatitm 
to  .Mmighty  tiod,  whom  they  have  offended, 
which  in  scripture  is  expressed  by  the  term 
justification.  Tlic  question  has  been,  (where 
tlie  notion  of  an  assurance  of  eternal  salva- 
tion has  not  been  under  discussion,)  by  what 
means  the  assurance  of  the  divine  favour  is 
conveved  to  the  mind.  Some  have  con- 
cluded that  we  obtain  it  by  iii/f-retice,  others 
by  the  direct  tettimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  mind.    See  Holy  Spirit. 

ASSYRIA,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  of  the 
extent,  origin,  and  duration  of  which  very 
different  accounts  have  been  given  by  anci- 
ent writers.  Ctesias  and  tliodorus  ^iculus 
affinn,  that  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  under 
Ninus  and  Semirarais,  com[>rehended  the 
greater  part  of  the  known  world  :  but,  if 
this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  nut  likely  that 
Homer  and  Herodotus  would  have  omitted 
a  fact  so  remarkable.  The  sacred  records 
intimate  that  none  of  the  ancient  states  or 
kingdoms  were  of  considerable  extent ;  for 
neither  Chederlaomer,  nor  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  were  tributary  or  subject 
to  Assyria ;  and  "  we  find  nothing."  says 
Playfair,  "  of  the  greatness  or  power  of  this 
kingdom  in  the  history  of  the  judges  and 
Succeeding  kings  of  Israel,  though  the  latter 
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kingdom  waa  oppressed  and  englarcd  by 
many  different  powers  in  that  period."  It  is 
therefore  highly  probatile  that  AsRjTia  was 
ori)(inally  of  smnll  extent.  Accordinji  to 
Ptoletny,  this  country  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  part  of  Armenia  and  Mount  Nipha- 
tes ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Tigris  :  on  the 
south,  by  !Susiana ;  and  on  the  east,  by  part 
of  Media,  and  the  mountains  Choatra  and 
Zagrus.  Of  the  origin,  revolutions,  and  ter- 
mination of  Atiiiyriit,  properly  so  called,  and 
dielingiiiahed  from  the  grand  monarchy 
which  afterwardu  bore  this  appellation,  the 
following  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Playfair, 
88  the  most  probable: — "The  founder  of 
it  was  Ashur,  the  second  son  of  Shera,  who 
departed  from  Sbinar,.  npon  the  naurpation 
of  Nimrod,  at  the  head  of  a  large  hody  of 
atlventurers,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Ni- 
neveh, where  he  resided,  and  erected  a  new 
kingdom,  called  Assyria,  after  his  name, 
Gen  .X.  11.  Tliese  events  huppeued  not  long 
after  Nimrod  had  established  the  Chaldean 
monarchy,  and  li.ted  his  renidetice  at  Bub)'- 
lon  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Nimrod 
reigned  in  Assyria.  The  kingdoms  of  .Assy, 
ria  and  Babylon  were  originally  distinct  and 
Beparate,  Micah  v.  6  ;  and  in  this  state  they 
remained  until  Ninus  conquered  Babylon, 
and  made  it  tributary  to  the  AssjTian  empire. 
Ninus,  the  succeNsor  of  Anhur,  (jen.  i.  11, 
seized  on  Chaldea  after  the  death  of  Nimrod, 
and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon.  This  great  prince  is  said  to  have 
Bubdiied  Asia,  Persia,  Media,  Egypt.  &c.  If 
he  did  so,  the  ed'ects  of  his  conqtiests  were 
of  no  long  duration ;  fur,  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  were  subject  to  Assyria. 
Niatu  was  succeeded  by  Semiramis,  a  prin- 
eeaa  bold,  enterprising,  and  fortunate ;  of 
whose  adventures  and  exploits  many  fabu- 
lous relations  have  been  recorded,  rlayfair 
is  of  opinion  that  there  were  two  princesses 
of  this  name,  who  flourinbed  at  diderent 
periods:  one,  the  consort  of  Ninus;  and 
another,  who  lived  five  generations  before 
Nitocris,  queen  of  Nebuchadner.xar.  Of  the 
Buccessors  of  Ninus  and  8emiramt.s  nothing 
certain  is  recorded.  The  la.st  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  kings  was  ^ardanapalus,  who  was 
besieged  in  bis  capital  by  Arhaces,  governor 
of  Media,  in  concurrence  with  the  Babylo- 
nians. These  united  forces  defeated  the 
Assyrian  army,  demuti.-<hed  the  capiud,  and 
became  masters  of  the  empire,  B.  C  821. 

"  After  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,"  says 
Mr.  Playfair,  "  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
divided  mto  three  kingdoms;  namely,  the 
Median,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian.  Arbaces 
retained  the  supreme  authority,  and  nomi- 
nated governors  in  Assyria  and  Bnbylon, 
who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  kings, 
while  they  remained  subject  and  tnbutary 
to  the  Persian  monarchs.  Belesis,"  he  wys, 
"  a  Chaldean  priest,  who  assisted  Arbaces  in 
the  conquest  of  Sardanapalus,  received  the 
government  of  Babylon  as  the  reward  of  his 
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services ;  and  Phul  was  intrusted  with 

of  Assyria.  The  Assyrian  governor  gradu- 
ally enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Tiglath-piletier,  Sal- 
manasar,  and  Sennacherib,  who  asserted  and 
maintained  their  independence.  After  the 
death  of  Assar-haddon,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sennacherib,  the  kingdom  of  Assy- 
ria was  split,  and  annexed  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Media  and  Babylon.  Several  tributary 
princes  aftenvards  reigned  in  Nineveh ;  but 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  king^  of  AasyTia, 
but  of  those  of  Babylon.  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  assisted  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  in  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  which 
they  took  and  destroyed,  B.  C  606." 

1  lie  history  of  Assyria,  deduced  from  scrip- 
ture, and  acknowledged  as  llie  only  authentic 
one  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  many  other*. 
a.'icribes  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to 
I'ul,  or  Phul,  about  the  second  year  of  Meno- 
hem,  king  of  Israel,  twenty-f(mr  years  before 
the  «ra  of  Nabonnas.sar,  1579  years  after  the 
flood,  and,  according  to  Blair,  769>  or, 
according  to  Newton,  790,  years  before 
Christ.  Menahein,  having  taken  forcible 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Israel  by  the 
murder  of  ^hallum,  2  Kings  XT.  10,  wis 
attacked  by  Pul,  but  prevented  the  hostili- 
ties meditated  against  nim  by  presenting  the 
invader  with  a  thousand  talents  of  silver. 
Pul,  thus  gratified,  took  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  under  his  protection,  returned  to  his 
own  country,  after  having  received  volun- 
tary homage  from  several  nations  in  his 
march,  as  he  had  done  from  Israel,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  great  empire.  As 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Pul  that  the  Assyrians 
began  to  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
2  Kings  xi.  9,  1  Chron.  v.  26,  this  was  the 
time,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when. 
the  Assyrian  empire  arose.  I'hus  he  inter- 
prets the  words,  "  since  the  time  of  the  kings 
of  Assyria,"  Nehem.  ix.  32 ;  that  is.  since 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  or  since 
the  rise  of  that  empire.  But  though  this  wag  ^ 
the  period  in  which  the  As.^yrians  atflicted>^| 
Israel,  it  is  not  so  evident  that  the  time  of  ^1 
the  kings  of  Assyria  must  necessarily  be 
understood  of  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. However,  Newton  thus  reasons;  and 
observes,  that  "  Pul  and  his  succevson 
afHicted  Israel,  and  conquered  the  natioDC^H 
round  about  them  ;  and  u|)un  the  ruin  at^l 
many  small  and  ancient  kingdoms  erected  . 
their  empire  ;  conquering  the  .\Iedes,  as  well 
as  other  nations."  It  ]s  further  argued,  that 
God,  by  the  prophet  Amos,  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam,  about  ten  or  twenty  years  before 
the  reign  of  Pul,  (see  Amos  vi.  13,  14,) 
threatened  to  raise  up  a  nation  against 
Israel ;  and  that,  an  Pul  reigned  presentljr^H 
after  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  and  was  tha^| 
first  u])nn  record  who  began  to  fulfil  it.  be 
may  be  justly  reckoned  the  first  conoueror 
and  founder  of  this  empire.  See  1  Cbroo. 
v.  26.  Pul  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Assyria  by  his  elder  son  Tiglath-pileaer ;  and 
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tf  tW  nme  tiaw  he  left   Babylon  to  bis 
m  Nabonamar,  B.  ('.  747.    Of  the 
of  thU  oecond   kin^  of  Assyria 
the  kin^s  of  Israel  ami  Syria,  when 
h*t«4llc   Diunaiictu,  and  Rubdu«d  the  Syri- 
■»,  we  luire  an  account  in  2  Kings  xv.  29, 
37 1  wis,  9;  I  Ckron.  V.  2G ;  bv  which  the 
of  AmcM  was  fultillea,  and   from 
it  appear*  that  the  empire  of  the  As- 
MTiuM  wma  now  become  ^reat  and  power- 
HL     The  next  king  of  Aosyria  wasi   Shal- 
■■MMT,   or  Salnuuiaasar,   who  succeeded 
fl^ltb-pil— er,  B.  C.  729.  and  invaded  I'h(p. 
aiam,  took  the  city  of  Samaria,  and,  B.  C. 
7tl,  rarrieid  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity, 
flKtM  thetn  in   Chalacb  and  Chabur,   by 
ikr    nrer    (iaxon,    and    in    the    citieu    of 
tke  Iklede*.  3   Kings  xvii.  6.      Shalraane.ser 
«ma  •n«e«eded  by  Sennacherib,  B.  C  719; 
■ad  in  lh«  year  B.C.  7H,  he  wa.4  put  to 
iqdtt  with  great  tlaughter  by  the  Ethiopians 
mi  EgTptiana.     In  the  year  B.C.  711  the 
I  revolted  from  the  Aaayriana ;  Senna- 
wma  akin  ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
lit  MNI   Eaar-Haddon,  ARserhaddon,  Asor- 
iiB.   AiMaradin,   or    Sarehedon,   by  which 
■HMS  lie  M  called  br  different  writers.     He 
bia  reign  at  Nineveh,  in  the  year  of 
42;  acd  in  the  year  68  extended 
it  vfiar  Babvlon.     He  then  carried  the  re- 
■■■derof  toe  Samaritans  into  captivity,  and 
peepled  Samaria  with  captives  brought  from 
■vcnl  put*  of  his  kingdom  ;    and  in  the 

Cof  Nabonassar  77  or  78  he  seems  to 
pot  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Ethio. 
fimm  OTcr  Egypt.  "  In  the  reign  of  Senna- 
chenb  aoii  AtRWr-Hadon,"  says  Sir  I.  New- 
Im,  **  the  Assyrian  empire  seems  arrived  at 
ita  firatnom ;  being  united  under  one  mon- 
mA.  and  containing  Assyria,  Media,  ApoU 
leMatia,  Soaiana,  C'haldea,  Mesopotamia, 
CBria,  Syria.  Phoenicia,  Egvnt,  Ethiopia, 
ami  pert  ot  Arabia ;  and  rearntng  eastward 
Mto  Brnek,  and  Parsetaecene,  a  province 
ef  the  Bledee  t  and  if  Chalach  and  Chabor 
hcCokhte  end  Iberia,  as  some  think,  and  as 
ttt/f  eecoi  probable  from  the  circumrii<ion 
I  bjr  thoae  nations  till  the  days  of  Hero- 
we  are  aLso  to  add  these  two  pro- 
with  the  two  Armenian,  Pontus,  and 


CappBdixie,  as  far  as  to  the  river  Halys : 
far  licrodotna  tells  ui  that  the  people  of 
rMyailiw  ia.  as  far  as  to  that  river,  were 
cwed  Syrians  by  the  (ireeks,  both  before 
aod  elker  the  days  of  Cynisj  and  that  the 
Assjiinue  were  also  called  Syrians  by  the 
Gnaka."  Asser-Hadon  waa  succeeded  in 
the  year  R.  C.  668  by  Saoaduchinus.  At 
tm  taaoe  Manasseh  was  allowed  to  return 
■ad  fortify  Jemaaletn ;  and  the  Egyp- 
leo,  after  the  Assyrians  had  haral4^<ed 
•ad  Ethiopia  three  yearsi,  Isaiah  xx. 
en  act  at  Uberty.  Saosduchinus,  after 
ol  tweotT  years,  waa  succeeded  at 
■ad  probaoly  at  Nineveh  also,  by 
ton,  in  the  year  B.  C.  647-  This 
k  aappoaed  by  Newton  to  be  the 
Doaor  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
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Judith,  i.  1 — 15,  who  made  war  upon  Ar- 
phaxad,   king  of  the  Mcdes  ;    and,   though 
deserted  by  his  auxiliaries  of  Cilicia,  Damas- 
cus,  Syria,   Phcenicia,  Moab,  Ammon.  and 
Egypt,  routed  the  army  of  the  Medes,  and 
alew  Arphaxad.    This  .Arpha.tad  is  supposed 
to  be  cither  Dejocea  or  his  son  Phraortes, 
mentioned  by  Jlerodotua.      Soon   after  the 
deatli  of  Phraortes,  in  the  year  B.  C.  635, 
the  Scythians  invaded  the  IVIedes  and  Per- 
sians ;  and  in  625,  Nabonolassar,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  Chynilndon  in  Chal- 
dea,  revolted  from  him,  and  became  king  of 
Babylon.      Chyniladon  was  either  then  or 
soon  after  succeeded  at  Nineveh  by  the  last 
king  of  Assyria,  called  Sarac  by  Polyhistor. 
The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  sup- 
pose SaosduchinuH  lo  have  been  the  Nehu- 
chadonosor  of  scripture,  and  ('hyniladon  or 
ChjTialadan  to  have  been  the  Sarac  of  Poly- 
histor.    At  lenffth  i\cbuchfidTiiez7.ar,  the  son 
of  Nabopola-ssar,  married  Amyit,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  sis. 
ter  of  Cva.xares ;  and  by  this  marriage  the 
two  families  having  contracted  affinity,  they 
conspired  against  the  Assyrians.      Nabojio- 
lassar  being  old,  and  Astyages  dead,  iheir 
sons  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyaxares  led  the 
armies  of  the  two  nations  aga:n8t  Nineveh, 
slew  Sarac,  destroyed  the  city,  and  shared 
the  kingdom  of  the  Assyrians     This  victory 
the  Jews  refer  to  the  Chaldeans ;  the  (irecks, 
to   the   Medes ;    Tobit,   xiv.   15,   Polyhistor, 
and  Ctesiaa,  to  both.  With  this  victory  com- 
menced the  great  successes  of  Nebuchadnci- 
zar  an<l  Cyaxares,  and  it  laid  the  fiiundntion 
of  the  two  collateral  emijires  of  the  Uabylo- 
nians  and   Medes,  which  were  branches  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  ;  and  hence  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  determined, 
the  conquerors  being  then   in  their  vouth. 
In  tlie  reign  of  .losiah,  when  Zephantali  pro- 
phesied, Nineveh  and  the  kingdom  of  Awsy. 
ria  were  standing :   and  their  fall  was  pre- 
dicted  bv  that   jirophet,   Zenh.   i.  3  ;   ii.  13. 
-And  in  the  end  of  his  reign,  I'haraoh-Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  the  successor  of  Psammiti- 
chus,  went  up  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
the  river  Euphrates,  to  tight  against  Carche- 
mish,  or  Circuiium  :  and  in  his  way  thither 
slew  Josiah,  2    Kings  xxiii.  29 ;    2  Chron. 
xxxv.   20  :    and   therefore   the  last   king  of 
AssjTia  was  not  yet  slain.     But  in  the  tnird 
and  fourth  years  of  Jehoiakim,  the  successor 
of  Josiah,  the  two  conqnerors  having  taken 
Nineveh,  and  finished  ihi-ir  war  in  Assyria, 
proiiecuied  their  conquests  weslwartl ;   and, 
leading   their    forces    against    the    king   of 
Egypt,  as  an  invader  of  their  right  of  con- 
quest, they  beat   him   at  Carchemish,  and 
took   from   him  whatever   he  had   recently 
taken  from  the  As-syrians,  2  Kings  xxiv.  7 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  2  ;  "  and  llierefore  we  cannot  err," 
eays  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  above  a  year  or  two, 
if  we  refer  the  destruction  of  Nmeveh,  and 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  the  third  year 
of  Jehoiakim,"  or  the  hundred  and  fortieth, 
or,  according  to  Blair,  the  hundred  and  forty- 
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~fefBt,  year  of  Nabonassar ;  that  h,  the  year 
B.  C.  007. 

Of  the  government,  laws,  religion,  learn- 
ing, custdins,  Sec,  of  the  ancient  Assyriiiiis, 
nothing  absolutely  certain  is  recorded.  Their 
kingdom  wua  at  fir^tt  small,  and  suhsisted  for 
several  ages  under  hereditary  chief*  ;  and 
their  government  was  uiinple.  Afterwards, 
when  they  rose  to  the  suhUinity  of  emiiire, 
their  goveriuncnt  seems  to  have  been  despo- 
tic, and  the  empire  hereditary.  Their  laws 
were  probably  few,  and  depended  ujion  the 
mere  will  of  the  prince.  To  Ninus  we  may 
ascribe  the  division  nf  the  .Assyrian  empire 
into  provinces  and  governments  ;  for  we  find 
that  thiH  institution  wasi  fully  eMtahlished  in 
the  reigns  of  .Semiramis  and  her  Buccessors. 
The  people  were  distributed  into  a  certain 
number  of  tribes;  and  llieir  occupations 
or  professions  were  hereditary.  The  .V.*sy- 
rians  had  several  distiiKH  councils,  and  seve- 
ral tribunals  for  the  rcgulatiou  of  imhlie 
affairs.  ( H  coiuicils  there  were  three,  which 
were  created  by  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
who  governed  the  state  in  conjunction  witli 
the  sovereign.  The  first  consiited  of  offi- 
cers who  had  retired  from  military  employ- 
ments;  the  second,  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  old  men.  The  sovereigns  also 
had  three  tribunuls,  who'ie  province  it  was 
to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  people. 
The  A.ssyrians  have  been  competitors  with 
the  Egyptians  for  the  honour  of  having 
invented  ali)habelic  writing.  It  appears, 
from  the  few  remains  now  extant  of  the 
writing  of  these  ancient  naiions,  that  their 
letters  had  a  great  affinity  with  each  other. 
They  much  resembled  one  another  in  shape  j 
and  they  ranged  them  in  the  same  manner, 
from  right  to  left. 

AS'rU<)L()(;Y,  the  art  of  foretelling 
future  eventj),  from  the  aspects,  positions, 
and  iidlucnces  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  i.r^p,  star,  iind  \iyos, 
discourse ;  whenoc,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  term,  astrology  should  signify  no  more 
than  the  doctrine  or  science  of  the  stars 
Astrology  judiciary,  or  judicial,  is  what  we 
commonly  call  simjde  astrolo;;iy,  or  that 
wliich  pretends  to  foretel  mortal  events, 
even  those  which  have  a  dependence  on  the 
free  will  and  agency  of  man  ;  as  if  they 
were  directed  by  the  stars.  Tliis  art,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  practice  of  knavery 
on  credidity,  is  now  universally  e.xploded  by 
the  intelligent  part  of  mankind.  Judicial 
astrology  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  Chaldsea,  and  thence  tninsinittcd 
to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Humans; 
though  some  will  have  it  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  ascribe  the  inventiim  to  t'bain.  Hut  we 
derive  it  from  the  Arabians.  The  <  'halda'ans, 
and  the  i^gyptians,  and  indeed  almost  all 
the  nations  of  antitjuity,  were  infatuated 
witli  the  chimieras  of  astrology.  It  ori- 
ginated in  the  mition,  that  the  stars  have 
an  tulluence,  either  beneficial  or  malignant, 
upon  the  alTairs  of  men,  which  may  he  dis- 
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covered,  and  made  the  ground  of  certain  fii%« 
diction,  in  particular  ca*e8  :  and  the  whole 
art  C(msistcd  in  applying  astrunnmical  oh 
ser^'ations  to  this  faiicifid  purpose.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  relates,  that  the  Cbaldxana 
learned  these  arts  from  the  h^gyptians ;  and 
he  would  not  have  luade  this  assertion,  if 
there  had  not  been  at  least  a  general  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  practised  from  the 
earliest  times  in  Egypt.  The  system  was, 
in  thtise  remote  ages,  intimately  connected 
with  Sahaism,  or  the  warship  of  the  stars  as 
divinities;  but  whether  it  emanates  from 
idolatry  or  fatality,  it  denies  »iod  and  his 
providence,  anil  is  therefore  condemned  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  ranked  with  practices 
the  mo^t  olfensive  and  provoking  to  the 
Uivane  jMajesty. 

ASTYAGE.S,  otherwise,  Cya.vares,  king  of 
the  RIcdes,  and  successor  to  Phraortes.  H 
reigned  forty  years,  and  died  A.  M.  3409., 
He  was  father  to  Astyagea,  otherwise  calk4i] 
Darius  the  Mede.  lie  had  two  daughters,; 
IMandane  and  Amyit :  M.indane  married 
Cauibyses,  the  I'ersian,  and  w;i8  the  mother 
of  Cyrus ;  Amyit  married  Nebuchadnezxar, 
the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  and  was  the 
mother  of  E\-ilmero<lach. 

AsTYA.oEs,  othcm'ise  called  Ahasuenu  in 
the  Greek,  Dan.  i.\.  I,  or  (  yaxares  in  Xcdo- 
phon.  or  Apandus  in  Ctesias,  was  ap|)ointed 
by  his  fatlicr  C'yaxares  governor  of  Medi 
and  sent  with  Nal>o]iolassar,  king  of  Uahy^^ 
Ion,  against  .Saracus,  utherwiae  called  Ghy« 
naladanus,   king  of    Assyria.      These   two' 
princes  besieged  .^aracus  in  Nineveh,  took 
the   city,   and   dismembered    the    Assyrian 
empire.     Astyages  was  with  Cyrus  at  thAH 
conquest  of  llauylon,  and  succeeded  B«l^| 
shazzar,    king    of    the    Chaldeans,     as    if^ 
expressly  mentioned  in  Daniel,  v.  30.  31, 
A.  M.  3147.     After  his  death  Cynis  sucrg 
cecded  him,  A  .M.  3450. 

ASCl'l'liM,  a  word  whirh  signifiee  galhe 
ings,  and  the  name  of  the  treasury  of  tfa 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  1  Chron.  xx\-i.  15- 

ATMALIAII,  the  daughter  of  Omri,  ku 
of  .Samaria,   and  wife  to  Jehoram,  king 
Judab      This  princess,  being  informed  i' 
Jehu  hud  hlnin  her  son  Ahaziali,   re^olvf 
to  take  the  government  upon  herself,  2  Kiii_ 
xi. ;    which   that   she    might    cflect   withot) 
op)iosifitm,    she  destroyed   all  the  childr 
that  Jilioiam   ha<l  by  other  wives,  and 
their  atfs|iring.     llut  Jchosheba,  the  sista 
of    Ahaziah,    by    the    father's    side    onll 
was  at  this  time  married  to  Jelioiada, 
high   priest ;    and  while   Atfaaliah's  cxecH 
t  loners  were  murdering  the  rest,  she  cc 
veyed  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah   away, 
kept   him  and   his   nurse  concealed  in 
a]jartment  of  the  temple,  during  mx  yea 
lu   the   seventh    yeiu-,    his   uncle  Jelioii 
being  deterniiued  to  place  him  on  the  throni* 
of  his  ancestors,  and  procure  the  destructioa 
of   Athaliah,    he   engaged  the    priests  and 
Lcvites,  and  the  leading  men  in  all  the  parts 
of  the   kingdom  in  his  interest,  and  in 
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mbly  produced  him,  and  made 
;e  am  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity 
He  then  distrihuted  arms  among 
people,  nrhom  he  divided  into  three 
H.  one  lo  guskrd  the  person  of  the  king, 
the  other  two  to  secure  the  i^tea  of  the 
After   this,   he   broufj^ht  out   the 


yoaag  prince,  set  the  crown  on  his  head, 
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le  book  of  the  law  into  his  liand,  and 
•nund  of  trumpet  proclaimed  him ; 
seconded  with  the  joyful  shouts 
acclunatioos  of  the  people.  Athaliah, 
twriiifl  the  noise,  made  all  haste  to  the 
1n^^ ;  but  when,  to  her  astonishment,  she 
mm  the  young  king  Rcatcd  on  a  throne,  she 
nat  her  clothes  and  cried  out,  "  Treason  ! " 
BbL,  at  the  command  of  Jchoinda,  the  guards 
anil  carried  her  out  of  the  temple, 
all  to  the  sword  who  offered  to 
or  assist  her ;  and  then  taking  her  to 
irate  belonging  to  the  palace,  there 
'--th,  A.  NI.  3126. 
^lANS,  the  orthodox  followers 

tt  Hu ^>ius,  the  great  and  able  anta- 

amitt  of  Alius.  The  Athanasian  creed, 
aaagk  |[aieraUy  admitted  not  to  he  drau-n 
B  by  this  father,  (but  probably,  as  Doctor 
WHtsriand  says,  by  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries, 
!■  lfa«  fifth  century.)  is  uni^-ersally  allowed 
lo  eoBlaia  afair  expresiiion  of  his  sentiments. 
lUi  creed  Mys,  "  T^e  Catholic  faith  is  this : 
daB  wv  worship  One  Uod  in  Trinity,  and 
TMaitj  in  Unity  :  Neither  confounding  the 
piliaM^  nor  dividing  the  substance.  For 
MR  \t  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of 
lk>  Spa,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
ta  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
■ai  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one ;  the  glory 
tmaal,  the  majesty  co-eternal.  .Such  us  the 
niher  M.  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is  the 
Holr  Ghoet ; "  namely,  "uncrcate,  incom- 
Mbnaible.  eternal,"  &c.  The  true  key  to 
Oh  Athanarian  Creed  lie«  in  the  knowledge 
of  Um  errors  to  which  it  wa<!  opposed.  The 
Srtaiti—B  considered  the  Father,  Son.  and 
Hoty  iipirit  as  one  in  person; — this  was 
"aniSraading  the  persons : "  the  Arians 
■■■Uered  them  as  diflcring  in  essence — 
ttne  boag"  : — tlus  was  "  di«-iding  the  sub- 
nace :"  and  asainst  these  two  hypothcsies 
«W  Um  creed  originally  framed.  And  since 
ftery  eeet  was  vuling  to  adopt  the  langtiage 
tl  arripturr,  it  was  thought  neces.sary  to 
echolastic  terms,  in  order  to  fix  the 
of  ecripture-huiguage.  Many,  how- 
boM  the  doctrine  of  the  Athanasian 
oaed,  en  '  '  its  tenn.>),  who  object  to 

itiduaB'  08.    See  Ariaxs. 

ATHAN-X""!!  >,  the  celebrated  patriarch 
af  Alexandna,  resisted  Anus  and  his  erronc. 
«H  doctrines  i  and  his  senlimenls  aa  to  the 
Trinity  are  embodied  in  the  creed  which 
^  hi«   nrtm,'    though  not  composed  by 

At  il  of  Nice,  though  then 

dt.i  ,i.-fandria,  his  reputation 

in    rontroveruy  gained    nim    an 
lie  place  in  the  council,  and  with 
dexterity  he  exposed  the  aophistry  of 
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those  who  jjleaded  on  the  side  of  Arius. 
Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  empe. 
ror,  who  had  recalled  Ariu.'j  from  banish- 
ment, and  upon  a  plausible  confe»ision  of  his 
faith,  in  which  he  affected  to  be  orthodox  in 
his  sentiments,  directed  that  he  should  be 
received  by  the  Alexandrian  church,  Atha- 
nasius  refused  to  admit  him  to  communion, 
and  exposed  his  prevarication.  The  Arians 
upon  this  e.tcrted  themselves  to  raise  tumults 
at  Alexandria,  and  to  injure  the  character  of 
Athanasius  with  the  emperor,  who  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  pronounce  against  him  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Constantius  he  was  recalled; 
but  was  again  disturbed  and  deposed  through 
the  influence  of  the  Arians.  Accusations 
■were  also  sent  against  him  and  other  bishops 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  hut  they  were  ac- 
quitted by  Pope  Julius  in  full  council.  Atha- 
nasius was  restored  to  his  see  upon  the  deathof 
the  .Arian  bishop,  who  had  been  placed  in  it. 
Arianism,  however,  being  in  favour  at  court, 
he  was  condemned  by  a  council  convened  at 
Aries,  and  by  another  at  Milan,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  the  deserts.  He  returned 
with  the  otner  bishops  whom  Julian  the 
apostate  recalled  from  banishment,  and  in 
A.D.  362,  held  a  council  at  Alexandria, 
where  the  belief  of  a  consubstantial  Trinity 
was  openly  professed.  Many  now  were  re- 
covered from  Arianism,  and  Drought  to  sub- 
scribe the  Nicene  Creed.  During  the  reign 
of  Jovian  also  Athanasius  held  another  coun- 
cil, which  declared  its  adherence  to  the  Ni- 
cene faith  i  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
retirement  under  Valens  he  was  permitted  to 
sit  down  in  quiet  and  govern  his  aflectionate 
church  of  Alexandria.  Athannsius  was  an 
eminent  instrument  of  maintaining  the  truth 
in  an  ago  when  errors  affecting  the  great 
foundation  of  our  faith  were  urged  with  great 
subtlety.  He  was  by  his  acutcness  able  to 
trace  the  enemy  through  his  most  insidious 
modes  of  attack ;  and  thus  to  preserve  the 
simple  and  unwary  from  being  misled  by 
terms  and  distinctions,  which,  whilst  they 
sounded  in  unison  with  the  true  faith  of  the 
gospel,  did  in  fact  imply,  or  at  least  open  the 
door  to,  the  most  deadly  errors.  The  scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  explained  by 
by  him,  at  length  triumphed  over  the  here- 
sies which  at  one  time  met  with  so  much 
support  and  sanction ;  and  the  views  of 
Atnanasius  have  been  received,  in  substance, 
by  all  orthodox  churches  to  the  present 
time. 

ATHEIST,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  is  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  God,' or  who  owns  no 
being  superior  to  nature.  It  is  compounded 
of  the  two  terms,  a  negative,  and  »ths,  God. 
signifying  wit/umt  God.  Atheists  have  been 
also  known  by  the  name  infidels ;  but  the 
word  infidel  is  now  commonly  used  to  dis- 
tinguish a  more  numerous  party,  and  is  be- 
come almost  synonymous  with  deist.  He 
who  disbelieves  the  exiitenco  of  a  God,  as  an 
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Mtfiiiite,  intelli)i;ent,  nnd  a  moral  agent,  is  a 
direct  or  speculative  athci*tt;  he  who  con- 
fesse;)  a  Deity  iinrl  providiuce  in  words,  but 
denieH  them  in  bis  life  and  actions,  in  a 
practical  atheist.  That  atheism  exJMted  in 
some  fiense  before  the  flood,  may  be  sus- 
pected from  what  we  read  in  scrij)t»irc,  as 
well  as  from  heathen  tradition ;  and  it  is 
not  very  unreasonable  to  sujipoae,  that  the 
deluge  was  partly  intended  to  eviticc  to  the 
world  a  heavenly  power,  as  Lord  of  the 
universe,  and  8ui)crior  to  the  visible  sys- 
tem of  nature,  'riiis  was  at  least  a  happy 
consequence  of  that  fatal  catastrojihe  ;  for, 
as  it  is  observed  by  Dean  Sherlock,  "  The 
universal  deluge,  and  the  confusion  of  lau- 
guafes,  had  so  nbundnutly  convinced  man- 
kimi  of  a  divine  power  and  jtrovidence, 
that  there  was  no  such  creature  as  an 
atheist,  till  their  ridiculous  idolatries  had 
tempted  some  men  of  wit  and  thought, 
rather  to  own  no  God  than  such  as  the 
heathens  worshipped." 

Atheistical  principles  were  long  nourished 
and  cherished  in  Greece,  and  especially 
amoac  the  atomical,  peripatetic,  and  scepti- 
cal pmlo»o|)hers ;  and  hence  some  have 
ascribed  the  origin  of  atheism  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Greece.  This  is  true,  if  they  mean 
that  species  of  refined  atheism,  which  con- 
trives any  impious  scheme  of  principles  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  world,  without 
a  Divine  Being.  For  though  there  may 
have  been  in  former  ages,  and  in  other 
countries,  some  persona  irreligious  in  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  in  practice,  yet  we  know  of 
none  who,  forming  a  philosophical  scheme 
of  impiety,  became  a  sect,  and  erected  col- 
leges of  atheistical  learning,  till  the  arrogant 
and  enterprising  genius  of  Greece  under- 
took that  detestable  work.  Carrying  their 
presumptuous  and  ungoverned  isperulations 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  divinity,  at  first 
they  doubted,  and  at  length  denied,  the 
existence  of  a  first  cause  independent  uf  na- 
ture, and  of  a  pro\idence  that  f^uperintenda 
its  laws,  and  governs  the  concerns  of  man- 
kind. These  principles,  with  the  other 
improvements  of  Greece,  were  transferred 
to  Rome ;  and,  excepting  in  Italy,  we  hear 
little  of  atheism  for  many  ages  after  the 
Christian  xn,  "  For  some  ages  before  the 
Reformation,"  says  archbishop  Ttllot.'ion, 
"atheism  was  confined  to  Italy,  and  had 
its  chief  residence  at  Rome.  But,  in  this 
last  age,  atheism  has  travelled  over  the 
.'Mps  and  infected  France,  and  now  of  late 
it  nath  crossed  the  seas,  and  invaded  our 
nation,  and  hath  prevailed  to  amazement." 
However,  to  Tillotson,  and  other  able 
writers,  we  owe  its  suppression  in  this 
country;  for  they  pressed  it  down  with  a 
weight  of  sound  argument,  from  which  it 
has  never  been  able  to  raise  itself.  For 
although  in  our  time,  in  France  and  Ger- 
many a  subtle  atheism'  was  revived,  and 
spread  its  unhallowed  and  destructive  in- 
fluence for  many  years  throughout  the  Con- 
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tinent,  it  made  hut  little  progress  in 
better-instructed  nation. 

Atheism,  in  its  primary  sense,  compre- 
hends, or  at  least  goes  beyond,  every  hereaj 
in  the  world  ;  for  it  jirofe-sses  to  acknowledge 
no  religion,  true  or  false.  The  two  leading 
hypotheses  which  have  prevailed,  among 
atheists,  respecting  this  world  and  its  origin, 
are,  that  of  Uccllus  Lucanus,  adopted  and 
improved  by  Ari.-stotle,  that  it  waa  eternal  j 
and  that  of  E|)icurus,  that  it  was  formed  by 
a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  "  That  the 
soul  is  uiatcrial  and  mortal,  Christianity  an 
imposture,  the  scripture  a  forgery,  the  wor- 
ship of  God  supercttition,  hell  a  fable,  and 
heaven  a  dream,  our  life  without  providence, 
and  our  death  without  hu]ie,  like  that  of 
asses  and  dogs,  arc  part  of  the  glorious  gos- 
pel of  our  modern  atheists." 

The  being  of  a  ( iod  may  be  proved  from 
the  marks  of  design,  ana  from  the  order 
and  beauty  vi»l!)le  m  the  world  ;  from  uni- 
versal consent;  from  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect;  from  internal  consciousness ;  and 
from  the  necessity  of  a  final  as  well  as  an 
efficient  cause. 

(.if  all  the  false  doctrines  and  foolish 
opinions  that  ever  infested  the  mind  of 
man,  nothing  can  possibly  equal  that  of 
atheism,  which  is  such  a  monstrous  contra» 
diction  of  all  evidence,  to  all  the  powers  of 
understanding,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  that  it  may  be  well  questioned 
whether  any  man  can  really  fall  into  it  by  a 
deliberate  use  of  his  judgment.  AU  oatorie 
so  clearly  points  out,  and  so  loudly  jiroclairaa, 
a  Creator  of  iufitiite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  that  whoever  hears  not  its  voice, 
and  sees  not  its  jiroofs,  may  well  be  thought 
wilfully  deaf,  sind  obstinately  blind.  If  it  b« 
e^-ident,  self-eiident  to  every  man  of 
thought,  that  there  can  be  no  cBect  without 
a  cause,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  manifold 
combination  of  effects,  that  scries  of  opera- 
tions, that  system  of  wonders,  which  fill  the 
universe,  wiiich  present  tliemselves  to  all 
our  perceptions,  and  strike  our  minds  and 
our  senses  on  every  side?  Every  factilty; 
every  object  of  every  faculty,  demonstrate 
a  Deity.  The  meanest  insect  we  can  tee, 
the  minutest  and  most  contemptible  weed 
we  can  tread  upon,  is  really  sufHcient  to 
confound  atheism,  and  baffle  aU  its  preten- 
siuns.  How  much  more  that  astonishing 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  God's  works  wita 
which  we  are  continuaJly  surrounded  !  Let' 
any  man  survey  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  lift 
up  his  eyes  to  the  firmament ;  let  him  con- 
sider the  nature  and  instincts  of  brute 
animals,  and  afterwards  look  into  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  and  will  he  presume 
to  say  or  suppose  that  all  the  objects  he  mect» 
with  are  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
unaccountable  accidents  and  bhnd  chance  I 
Can  he  possibly  conceive  that  such  wonder- 
ful order  should  spring  out  of  confusion }  or 
that  such  perfect  beauty  should  be  ei-er 
formed  by  the  fortuitous  operations  of  un- 
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I,  nnactive  uarticles  of  matter  ?  As 
««Q.  0*7  better,  ana  more  easily,  might  lie 
■mpoan  that  an  earthquake  mi^iht  Lappcn 
teiMJld  towsj  and  citiea;  or  the  tn.-iterials 
CMried  down  bf  a  flood  fit  thcniBclvcs  up 
vilhoat  baitds  into  a  regnlar  fleet .  I'^or  what 
nv  towna,  citiea,  or  fleets,  in  compari.sun  of 
ika  Tast  and  a  mating  fabric  of  the  universe  I 
In  abort,  atbeism  ofiera  such  violence  to  all 
gv  IJacultiea,  that  it  feema  scarce  credible 
a  ahattlil  ever  reallv  find  any  place  in  the 
^■Dua  onderstanding.  Atheism  is  un- 
■■•(NMble,  because  it  ^ve^  no  tolerable 
iBeaaBt  a£  the  existence  of  the  world.  This 
iioac  of  the  greatest  difficultir;  with  which 
iki  T*|'~—  uU  to  contend.  For  he  inurt 
either  that  the  world  is  eternal,  or 
:  H  w»*  formed  by  chance  and  a  fortuitouB 
of  the  parts  of  matter.  Tliat  the 
had  a  beginning,  is  evident  from  uni- 
.  tradition,  and  the  most  ancient  history 
ttit  exisbi :  from  there  beinf;  no  memorials 
tl  aajr  actions  performed  previously  to  the 
tOM  aangned  in  that  hiiitory  as  the  xn  of 
Iha  <J— lion ;  from  the  ori^n  of  Learning  and 
■n,  sad  the  liability  of  the  parts  of  matter 
tadaBBf.  That  the  world  was  not  produced 
by  ehaaee.  ia  also  evident.  Nothing  can  be 
'  onmaonable  than  to  ascribe  to  chance 
which  appears  with  all  the  char- 
of  a  wise  design  and  contrivance. 
WBk  chance  fit  means  to  ends,  even  in  ten 
Ihaaaad  instances,  and  not  fail  in  a  single 
i^  {  flow  often  might  a  man,  after  shaking 
a  «t  of  Icitcn  in  a  bag,  throw  them  on  the 
(pnoad,  before  they  would  become  an  exact 
MB.  or  form  a  good  discourse  in  prose  i 
m  Aoft,  the  arguments  in  proof  of  Deity 
m  ao  mimerous,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
to  a  thinking  mind,  that  to  waste 
in  disputing  with  an  atheist,  is  ap- 
too  much  towanls  that  irration- 
tltf  which  mav  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
■ail  atnkkBg  characteristics  of  the  sect. 

Hw  inore  noted  atheists,  since  the  Refor- 
■Mioil,  are  Machiavel,  Spinoza,  Hohbes, 
Blami*  ftiid  Vanini.  To  these  may  be  add- 
ed HooM,  and  Voltaire  the  corypheus  of 
Ih*  ■«!,  and  the  great  nursing  father  of 
tat  ■wmna  of  them  which  has  appeared  in 
AaM  laat  days. 

Dr.  Sam-  Clarke,  in  his  "  Demonstration  of 
tha  Beiog  of  a  (iod,"  says,  that  atheism  arises 
Croai  stupid  ignorance,  or  from  cor- 
of  principles  and  manners,  or  from 
Ita  reaanninga  of  false  philosophy ;  and  he 
ad^  tliat  the  latter,  who  are  the  only  athe- 
Mical  ptrtona  capable  of  being  reasoned 
at  all,  must  of  necessity  own,  that, 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true, 
ytt  it  ia  a  thi  '-nirable,  and  which 
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vidence  out  of  the  world ;  that  very  argu- 
ment, or  hypothesis,  will  of  necessity  lead 
them  to  this  concession.  If  they  Jirgue, 
that  our  notion  of  Ijod  arises  not  from  na- 
ture and  reason,  but  from  the  art  and  con- 
trivance of  politicians ;  that  argument  itself 
forces  them  to  confess,  that  it  is  manifestly 
for  the  interest  of  human  society,  that  it 
should  be  believed  there  is  a  God.  If  they 
suppose  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance, 
and  is  every  moment  subject  to  be  destroyed 
by  chance  again ;  no  mam  can  be  so  ab.iurd 
as  to  contend,  that  it  is  as  comfortable  and 
de.<qirable  to  live  in  .such  an  uncertain  state 
of  things,  and  so  continually  liable  to  niin, 
without  any  hope  of  renovation,  as  in  a 
world  that  is  under  the  preservation  and 
conduct  of  a  powerful,  wi-te,  and  good  God. 
If  they  argue  against  the  being  of  God, 
from  the  faults  and  defects  which  they 
imagine  they  can  find  in  the  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  the  visible  and  material  world ; 
this  supposition  obhges  them  to  acknowledge 
that  it  would  have  l>een  better  the  world  had 
been  made  by  an  intelligent  and  wise  Being, 
who  might  have  prevented  all  faults  and 
imperfections.  If  they  argue  against  provi- 
dence, from  the  faultiness  and  inequality 
which  they  think  they  discover  in  the 
management  of  the  moral  world ;  this  is  a 
plain  confession,  that  it  is  a  thing  more  fit 
and  desirable  iu  itself,  that  the  world  should 
be  governed  by  a  just  and  good  Being,  than 
by  mere  chance  or  unintelligent  necessity. 
Lastly,  if  they  suppose  the  world  to  be 
etenially  and  necessarily  self-existent,  and 
consequently  that  every  thing  in  it  is  estab- 
lished by  a  blind  and  eternal  fatality;  no 
rational  man  can  at  the  same  time  deny,  but 
that  liberty  and  choice,  or  a  free  power  of 
acting,  is  a  more  eligible  state,  than  to  be 
determined  thu.s  in  all  our  actions,  as  a  stone 
is  to  more  downward,  by  an  absolute  and 
inevitable  fate.  In  a  word,  which  way 
soever  they  turn  themselves,  and  whatever 
hypothesis  they  make,  concerning  the  origi- 
nal and  frame  of  things,  nothing  is  so  certain 
and  undeniable,  aa  that  man,  considered 
without  the  protection  and  conduct  of  a 
superior  Being,  is  in  a  far  worse  case  than 
upon  supiMsition  of  the  being  and  gorern- 
ment  of  God,  and  of  men's  being  under  hia 
peculiar  conduct,  protection,  and  favour. 

ATHEN.S,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  too 
well-known  to  be  here  described,  ."^t  Paul's 
celebrated  sermon,  Acts  xvii.,  was  preached 
on  the  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mara,  where  a 
celebrated  court  was  held  which  took  cog- 
nizance of  matters  of  religion,  blasphemies 
against  the  gods,  the  building  of  templee, 
&c.  (Sec  Areopagus.)  'ITic  inscription  on 
the  altar,  "  to  the  unknown  God,"  which 
St.  Paul  80  appropriately  made  the  text  of 
his  discourse,  wa.-*  adopted  on  the  occasion 
of  the  city  having  been  relieved  from  a  pes- 
tilence ;  and  they  erected  altars  to  "'  the  God 
unknown,"  either  as  nut  knowing  to  which 
of  their  dirinitiea   they  were  indebted  for 
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the  favour,  or,  whicli  in  more  probable,  be- 
cause there  was  Komething  in  the  circum- 
stances of  thiti  (leltvcnince,  which  led  them 
to  refer  it  to  a  higher  power  than  their  own 
gods,  even  to  the  supreme  Hod,  who  wbs 
not  unfiequently  styled,  the  "  unknown," 
by  the  wiser  heathens.  The  existence  of 
Buch  altarji  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Lucian. 
On  tlie  place  where  the  great  a])ostle  bore 
his  noble  testimony  ai^aiust  idols,  and  de- 
clared to  them  the  God  whom  they  igno- 
rantly  worshipped.  Dr.  R.  D.  Clarke,  the 
traveller,  remarks,  "  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  a  situation  of  greater  peril,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
a  preacher,  than  that  in  which  the  a]H)stle 
was  here  placed ;  and  the  truth  of  this, 
perhaps,  will  sever  be  better  felt  tlian  by 
a  spectator,  who  from  ibis  eminence  actu- 
ally beholds  the  tnonuments  of  pagan  ]>otnp 
and  superstition  by  which  he,  whom  the 
Athenians  considered  as  the  sftter  forth  of 
slToage  gods,  was  then  surrounded  :  repre- 
senting to  the  imagination  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  and  of  I'lato,  the  dogmatist  of  the 
porch,  and  the  sceptic  of  the  academy,  ad- 
dressed by  a  poor  and  lowly  man,  who, 
'rude  in  speech,'  without  the  "enticing 
Tirords  of  man's  wisdom,'  enjoined  precepts 
contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very  hot<tile  to 
their  prejudices.  One  of  the  jieculLar  jirivi- 
leges  of  the  Areopagitte  seems  to  liave  been 
set  at  defiance  by  the  se:d  of  ijt.  Paul  on 
this  occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting 
extreme  and  exemplary  punishment  upon 
any  person  who  should  slight  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  blaspheme  the  gods 
of  Greece.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  by 
means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone. 
The  sublime  scene  hero  exhibited  is  so 
striking,  that  a  brief  description  of  it  may 
prove  how  truly  it  offers  to  us  a  commentary 
upon  the  Apostle's  words,  as  they  were 
delivered  upon  the  spot.  He  stood  upon  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Before  him  there  was  spread  a 
glorious  prospect  of  mountiiins,  islands, 
seas,  and  skies ;  behind  him  towered  the 
lofty  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  iis  marble 
temples.  Thus  every  object,  whether  in  the 
face  of  nature,  or  among  the  works  of  art, 
conspired  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it 
with  reverence  towards  that  Being  who 
made  and  governs  the  world.  Acts  xvii.  24, 
28 ;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which  no  mor- 
tal eye  can  approach,  ana  yet  is  nigh  unto 
the  meanest  of  his  creatures  ;  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

ATONEMENT,  the  satisfaction  offered 
to  divine  justice  by  the  death  of  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  mankind,  by  virtue  of  which  all 
true  penitents  who  believe  in  Christ  are  per- 
sonally reconciled  to  God,  are  freed  from 
the  penalty  of  their  sins,  and  entitled  to 
eternal  life.  The  atonement  for  sin  made 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  is  represented  in 
the  (Christian  system  as  the  means  by  which 
wankind  may  be  delivered  from  the  awful 
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catastrophe  of  eternal  death ;  from  Jndiciil 
intlictions  of  the  displeasure  of  a  Governor, 
whose  authority  has  been  contemned,  and 
whose  will  has  been  resisted,  which  shall 
know  no  mitigation  in  their  degree,  nor 
bouod  to  their  duration.  This  end  it  pro- 
fesaes  to  accompli.nh  by  means  which,  with 
respect  to  the  Supreme  Governor  him- 
self, preserve  his  character  from  mistake, 
and  maintain  the  authority  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  with  respect  to  man,  give  him  the 
strongest  possible  reason  for  hope,  and  ren- 
der more  favourable  the  condition  of  his 
earthly  probation.  These  are  considerations 
which  BO  manifestly  show,  from  its  own  in- 
ternal constitution,  the  superlative  import- 
ance and  excellence  of  (.'hristianity,  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  criminal  to  overlook  ^ 
them.  H 

How  sin  may  be  forgiven  without  leadings 
to  such  misconceptions  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter as  would  encourage  disobedience,  and 
thereby  weaken  the  influence  of  the  divine 
government,  must  be  considered  as  a  prob- 
lem of  very  difficult  solution.  A  government 
which  admitted  no  forgiveness,  would  sink 
the  guilty  to  despair;  a  government  which 
never  punishes  offence,  is  a  contradiction, — 
it  cannot  exist.  Not  to  punish  the  guilty,  is 
to  dissolve  authority  j  to  punish  without 
mercy,  is  to  destroy,  and  where  all  are  guilty, 
to  make  the  destruction  universal.  That  we 
cannot  sin  with  impunity,  is  a  matter  deter- 
mined. The  Ruler  of  the  world  is  not  care- 
less of  the  conduct  of  his  creatures ;  for  that 
penal  consequences  are  attached  to  the' 
offence,  is  not  a  subject  of  argument,  but  is 
matter  of  fact  evident  by  daily  obsen-atira* 
of  the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent life.  It  is  a  principle  therefore  already' 
laid  down,  that  the  authority  of  God  mu^' 
be  preserved  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  that  kind  of  administration  which 
restrains  evil  by  penalty,  and  encourages 
obedience  by  favour  anu  hope,  we  and  oil 
moral  creatures  are  the  interested  (>artief,  ^ 
and  not  the  divine  Governor  himself,  who(n,H 
because  of  his  independent  and  all-sufficient^ 
nature,  our  transgressions  cannot  injure. 
The  reasons,  therefore,  which  compel  him 
to  maintain  his  authority  do  not  terminate 
in  himself.  If  he  treats  offenders  with  seve- 
rity, it  is  for  our  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  to  which 
sin,  if  encouraged  by  a  negligent  admtnis> 
tration,  nr  by  entire  or  frequent  impunity, 
would  be  the  source  of  endless  disorder 
and  misery ;  and  if  the  granting  of  pardon 
to  offence  be  strongly  and  even   severelv 

rrded,  so  that  no  less  a  satisfaction  could 
acceptc<l  than  the  death  of  Go<rs  own 
Son,  we  are  to  refer  this  to  the  moral 
necessity  of  the  case  as  arising  out  of  the 
general  welfare  of  accountable  creature*, 
liable  to  the  deep  evil  of  sin,  and  not  to  any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  Maker  to  for- 
give, much  less  to  anything  vindicti^'e  in  hii 
nature, — charges  which  have  been  most  tn< 
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tomSimXdj  and  unfairly  said  to  be  implied 
to  (br  doctnne  of  Christ's  t-icarious  guffer- 
^M.  If  it  then  be  true,  that  the  release  of 
wknding  man  (ram  future  punishment, 
■■d  hi*  rectontian  to  the  divine  favour, 
Mgbt,  for  the  intencta  of  mankind  them- 
•rim,  and  for  the  inatruction  and  caution  of 
•dwr  bciiiKt,  to  be  »o  bestowed,  that  no  li- 
I  •hall  be  (fiven  to  offence; — that  (JoJ 
,  whilst  he  manife«t8  his  comuasnion, 
not  appear  less  just,  less  holy,  than 
ht  really  i« ; — that  his  authority  should  be 
Ml  to  ur  as  compielling,  and  that  disobe- 
•hould  as  truly,  though  not  uncon> 

Dt,  rabject  u«  to  the  desen'ed  penalty, 

M  UkOOgn  no  hope  of  for^veness  had  been 
oddbitod  ; — nre  ask,  Chi  what  scheme,  save 
dac  which  is  developed  in  the  New  Testa- 
are  these  necessary  conditions  pro- 
for )  Necesaary  they  are,  unless  we 
for  a  license  and  an  impunity 
vlach  afaall  annul  all  f(ood  (government  in 
lk«  nnirerwe,  a  point  for  which  no  reason- 
will  contend ;  and  if  so,  then 
allow  that  there  is  strong  internal 
•valence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  scrip- 
CVih  «h«n  it  tnnkes  the  offer  of  pardon  conse- 
tonly  upon  the  securities  we  have  before 
If  it  be  said,  that  sin  may  be 
I  in  the  exercise  of  the  divine  prero- 
ptiv»,  th«  reoly  i«,  that  if  this  prerojfative 
■oc  exerciacd  towards  a  part  of  mankind 
aalv,  the  paaing  by  of  tne  rest  would  l>e 
vitB  difictutY  reconciled  to  the  divine  cba- 
ntXmt  and  if  the  benefit  were  extended  to 
an.  fOVcniBent  would  be  at  an  end.  This 
arht—  of  hrinirini?  men  within  the  exercise 
<f  a  mer  u'^iive,  docs  not  therefore 

•srt  ihr  iitficuUy  of  the  case  ;  nor 

is  it  improved  by  confining  the  act  of  grace 
Mir  to  repentant  criminals.  For  in  the  im- 
■waieti  riew  of  danger,  what  offender,  sur- 
looidad  with  the  wreck  of  former  enjoy* 
■nrta,  feeling  tite  ramtv  of  guilty  pleasures, 
IMr  part  for  ever,  ami  beholding  the  ap- 
fMa<»  of  the  delayed  penal  visitation,  but 
WMldrvpcnl?  Were  the  principle  of  grant- 
hg  fiihw  to  repentance  to  refulate  hiunan 
ysrcnHMOfla,  every  criminal  would  escape, 
mi  JoJirial  forms  would  become  a  subject 
far  ridicule.  Nor  is  it  recognised  by  the 
dlria*  Being  in  hi*  conduct  to  men  in  the 
.  stale,  although  in  this  world  pnnish- 
are  not  final  and  absolute.  Kcpent- 
docs  not  restore  health  injured  by  in- 
laanenare:  property,  wasted  by  profusion; 
«  naraeter.  once  ^taiQed  by  dishonoarable 
fvaetieea.  If  repentance  alone  could  secure 
then  all  must  be  ponloned,  and 
tl  i&aolvcd,  as  in  the  case  of  for- 
r  the  exercise  of  mere  prerogative ; 
>  if  an  arbttraryselection  be  made,  then  dif- 
farant  and  dL<cordant  principles  of  govcm- 
■■Bt  ar-  1  into  the  divine  admi- 

■■tntic" ' .  -  a  derogatory  supposition. 

TW  quouuo  pfopo«cd  abstractedly.  How 
nay  owrcy  be  extended  to  offending  rrea- 
■.  tba  subjects  of  the  divine  government. 


without  encouraging  vice,  by  lowering  the 
righteous  and  holy  character  of  God,  and  the 
authority  of  his  government,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  tne  whole  universe  of  beings 
art  interested?,  is,  therefore,  at  once  one  of 
the  most  important  and  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult that  can  employ  the  human  mind. 
None  of  the  theories  which  have  licen  op- 
posed to  Christiauily  affords  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem.  They  a.ssume  prin- 
ciples either  destructive  of  moral  govern- 
ment, or  which  cannot,  in  the  circumstances 
of  man,  be  acted  upon.  The  only  answer  is 
found  in  the  holy  scriptures.  They  alone 
show,  and,  indeed,  they  alone  profess  to 
show,  how  God  may  be  "just,"  and  yet  the 
"  justifier  "  of  the  ungodly.  Other  schemes 
show  how  he  may  be  merciful ;  but  the  diffi- 
cultv  docs  not  lie  there.  The  gos]iel  meets  it, 
by  neclaring  "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  at 
the  same  time  that  it  proclaims  his  mercy. 
The  voluntary  sufi'erings  of  the  Divine  Son 
of  God  "  for  us."  that  is,  in  our  room  and 
stead,  magnify  the  justice  of  God ;  display 
his  hatred  to  sin ;  proclaim  "the  exceeding 
sinfulness"  of  transgression,  by  the  deep 
and  painful  manner  in  which  they  were 
inflicted  upon  the  Substitute  ;  warn  the  per- 
severing offender  of  the  terribleness,  as  well 
as  the  certainty,  of  his  punishment ;  and 
open  the  gates  of  salvation  to  every  peni- 
tent. It  is  a  ])art  of  the  same  divine  plan 
also  to  engage  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  awaken  penitence  in  man,  and 
to  lead  the  wanderer  back  to  Himself; 
to  renew  our  fallen  nature  in  righteous- 
ness, at  the  moment  we  are  justified  through 
faith,  and  to  place  us  in  circumstances  in 
which  we  may  henceforth  "walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  All  the  ends 
of  government  are  here  answered — no  li- 
cense is  given  to  offence, — the  moral  law  is 
unrepealed, — a  day  of  judgment  is  still  ap- 
pointed,— future  and  eternal  punishments 
still  disjilay  their  awful  sanctions, — a  new  and 
singular  disjilay  of  the  awful  purity  of  the 
divine  character  is  afforded, — yet  pardon  is 
offered  to  all  who  seek  it;  and  the  whole 
n'orld  may  be  saved. 

Wth  such  evidence  of  suitableness  to  the 
case  of  mankind,  under  such  lofty  views  of 
connexion  with  the  principles  and  ends  of 
moral  government,  does  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  present  itself.  But  other  impor- 
tant considerations  are  not  wanting  to  mark 
the  united  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that 
method  of  extending  mercy  to  the  guilty, 
which  Christianity  teaches  us  to  have  been 
actually  and  exclusively  adopted.  It  is  ren- 
dered, indeed,  "worthy  of  all  acceptation," 
by  the  circumstance  of  its  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  just  dwelt  upon,— -diflSctUties 
which  coidd  not  otherwise  have  failed  to 
make  a  gloomy  impression  upon  every  of- 
fender awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  spiritual 
danger;  but  it  must  be  very  inattentively 
considered,  if  it  does  not  further  commend 
itself  to  us,  by  not  only  removing  the  appre- 
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henmonB  we  might  feel  aa  to  the  severity  of 
the  divine  Lawgiver,  but  as  ex&king  him  in 
our  esteem  as  "'  the  ri|;hteoug  Lurd,  who 
loveth  righteousness,"  who  surrendered  hia 
beloved  Son  to  BuiTi-rinfc  a.ad  death,  that  the 
influence  of  moral  gootlness  might  not  be 
weakened  in  the  heartx  of  his  creatures ;  and 
as  a  God  of  love,  affording  in  this  instance  a 
view  of  the  tenderness  and  benignity  of  his 
nature  infinitely  more  impressive  and  affect- 
ing than  any  abstract  description  could  con- 
vey, or  than  any  act  of  creating  and  provi- 
dential power  and  grace  could  exhibit,  and, 
therefore,  most  suitable  to  subdue  that  en- 
mity which  had  unnaturally  grown  u|)  in  the 
hearts  of  hia  creatures,  and  which,  when 
cornipt,  they  so  easily  transfer  from  a  law 
which  restrains  their  inclination  to  the  Law- 
giver himself.  If  it  be  important  to  us  to 
know  the  extent  and  reality  of  our  danger, 
by  the  death  of  Christ  it  is  displayed,  not  in 
description,  hut  in  the  most  impressive  ac- 
tion ;  if  it  be  important  that  we  should  have 
an  assurance  of  the  divine  placability  towards 
tu,  it  here  receives  a  demonstration  incapa- 
ble of  being  heightened ;  if  gratitude  be  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  future  obedience, 
and  one  which  renders  command  on  the  one 
part,  and  active  service  on  the  other,  "  not 
grievous  but  joyous,"  the  recollection  of 
fluch  obligations  as  those  which  the  "  love  of 
Christ"  has  laid  us  under,  is  a  perpetual 
spring  to  this  energetic  affection,  and  vviU  be 
the  means  of  raising  it  to  higher  and  more 
delightful  actirity  for  ever.  All  that  can 
most  powerfully  illustrate  the  united  tender- 
ness and  awful  majesty  of  God,  and  the  udi- 
ousness  of  sin ;  all  that  can  win  back  the 
heart  of  man  to  his  Maker  and  Lord,  and 
render  future  obedience  a  matter  of  affection 
and  dehght  as  well  as  duty ;  all  th.it  can  ex- 
tinguish  the  angry  and  malignant  passions 
of  man  to  man ;  all  that  can  itLi«]nre  a  mutual 
benevolence,  and  dispose  to  a  self-denying 
charity  forlhe  benefit  of  others  ;  all  that  can 
arouse  by  hope,  or  tranquillize  by  faith  ;  is 
to  be  found  in  the  vicarious  death  nf  Christ, 
and  the  principles  and  purposes  for  which  it 
was  endured. 

The  first  declaration,  on  thie  subject,  after 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  is  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  when  he  saw  Jesus  coming  unto  liim, 
— "  Beliold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world;"  where  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  when  .Fohn  called  our  Lord,  "  the 
Lamb  of  God,"  he  spoke  of  him  under 
a  sacrificial  character,  and  of  the  effect  of 
that  sacrifice  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.  This  was  said  of  our  Lord,  even 
before  be  entered  on  his  public  office  ;  but 
if  anj'  doubt  should  exist  respecting  the 
meanmg  of  the  Baptist's  cxprcsNion,  it  is  re- 
moved ay  other  passages,  in  which  a  similar 
allusion  IS  adopted,  and  in  which  it  is  gpeci- 
fically  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ,  am  an 
atonement  for  sin.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  following  words  of  Isaiah  are,  bv 
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Philip  the  evangelist,  distinctly  appKed  to 
Christ,  and  to  his  death:  "He  wtw  led 
as  a  sheep  to  the  slaui^hter ;  and  like  a  lamb 
dumb  before  his  shcircr,  so  opened  he  not 
lus  mouth  :  in  liis  humiliation  his  judgment 
was  taken  away :  and  who  shall  declare  hia 
generation  ?  for  his  hfe  is  taken  from  the 
earth."  Tliis  j»articuiar  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy  being  applied  to  our  Lord's  death,  the 
whole  must  relate  to  the  same  subject ;  for 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  entire  prophecy,  and 
the  other  exjiressions  in  it  are  still  stronger : 
"  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ;  he 
wa.s  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healed  :  the  Lord  hath  laid 
on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  In  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter,  is  ako  a  strong  and  very 
apposite  text,  in  which  the  application  of  the 
term  "lamb"  to  our  Lord,  and  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied,  can  admit  of  no  doubt : 
"  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not 
redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  but  with 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  larob 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  1  Peter 
i.  18,  19.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  bLi  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  .fesus  ;  thai  John  the  Baptist,  on  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry ;  and  that  St. 
Peter,  hia  friend,  companion  and  apostle^ 
subsequent  to  the  transaction ;  speak  of 
C'hrist's  death  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  under 
the  figiu'e  of  a  lamb  sacrificed. 

The  passages  that  follow,  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly declare  the  atoning  efhcacy  of  Christ's 
death:  "Now once  intheendof  theworld  hath 
he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself."     "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many ;  and  luto  them  that  look 
for  him  shall  he  apjiear  the  second  time  with- 
out sin   unto  salvation,"    Heb.  is.   26,   28. 
"  Tliis  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacriBce 
for  sin,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  ;  for  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  arc  sanctified,"  Heb.  x.  14.] 
It  is  observable,  that  nothing  similar  is  saidj 
of  the  death  of  any  other  pers^on,  and  that  nfl 
such  efficacy  is  imputed  to  any  other  martyr- 
dom.    "  While  we  were  yet  sinnera  Chris 
died  for  us ;  much  more  then,  being  naw\ 
justified   by  his  blood,  we  shall    be   save* 
from  wrath  through  him :  for  if,  when  wt 
were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by! 
the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  r6»l 
conciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life,"  Hom.1 
V.  8 — 10.     The  word.s,  "  reconciled  to  Go4  I 
by  the  death  of  hia  Son,"  show  that  his  deathj 
had  an  efficacy  in  our  reconciliation  ;  but : 
conciliation  is  only  preparatorj'  to  s.ilvation.  \ 
"He  has  reconciled  us  to  his  Father  in  hia 
cross,  and  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  j 
death,"    Col.   i.    20,   22.     What  ia  «aid     * 
reconciliation    in   these  texts,   is   in   som*l 
others   sjioken   of  sanctification,   which  ii 
also    preparatory   to   salvation.     "  We  art 
sanctifieo." — how  ?  "by  the  offering  of  the  j 
body  of  Christ  once  for  all,"  Heb.  x.  !Oii 
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Is  tba  ama  epiirile,  the  blood  of  Jesu^; 
hcsUmI  "  the  blood  of  the  covenant  bv  which 
wt  arc  •»acti6ed."  In  these  and  many 
«(ber  iiaamffc^  that  occur  in  dUferent  pari-s 
at  th«  N'cvr  Tegtament,  it  is  therefore  asserted 
tkct  the  death  of  Christ  had  an  efficacy  in 
ibe  promnng  of  htunan  oalration.  Such 
CKprsMona  are  used  concerning  no  other 
psnon,  and  the  death  of  no  other  person ; 
OkI  it  U  therefore  evident,  that  Christ'8 
death  inchided  something  more  than  a  con- 
fnaotion  of  his  preaching ;  something  more 
,  pattern  of  a  holy  and  patient  martyr- 
•omething  more  than  a  necesForv  an- 
to  his  re«urrection,  by  which  he 
^nr«  a  srand  and  clear  proof  of  our  resur- 
■ction  from  the  dead.  rhniit'R  death  was 
dl  tlMoe,  but  it  was  Romething  more.  It 
910  an  atotMinent  for  the  Bimt  of  mankind ; 
aad  in  tkit  way  only  it  hecoine  the  accom- 
iBihBktDt  of  our  eternal  redemption.  See 
Oa.T  or  Aro^iKMEMT. 

AUGSBL'RGH.  or  AUGUSTAN  CON- 
raSStON.  In  1530,  a  diet  of  the  German 
uiiatjM  waa  conrened  by  the  emppror  Charles 
v.,  to  tneti  at  Ati^burgh,  for  the  express 
M  of  componng  the  rcligioua  trouble* 
then  distracted  Germany.  On  thin 
Mfhnrihoo  was  employed  to  draw 
ip  tkia  baioaa  confewion  of  faith  which 
liBjr  be  eoniadered  aa  the  creed  of  the 
Ganua  Refortnera,  expecially  of  the  more 
Impenle  among  them.  It  consifsted  of 
taatjr-MU  articles,  including  the  following 
: — ^The  Trinity,  original  sin,  the  incar- 
,  jnatification  by  faith,  the  word  and 
oecestiity  of  good  works,  the 
pmmuity  of  the  church,  infant  baptism,  the 
MM*a  Mipper,  repentance  and  confession, 
iha  fttuua  use  of  the  sacramentt,  church 
■lu^  iMca  and  ceremonies,  the  magistracy, 
a  fatiir*  judgment,  free-'n-ill,  the  worship  of 
■iata,  Cur.  It  then  proceeds  to  state  the 
■toBB  of  which  the  reformers  chiefly  cora- 
flMaad.  a0  the  denial  of  the  sacramental  cup 
ta  tbt  laity,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
■■■^  aBricalar  oonfesaioo,  forced  abstinence 
■KMiastic  Tom,  and  the  enor- 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
I  waa  read  nt  a  full  meeting  of  the 
,  ud  aiglMd  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
tbarprinen  of  tlie  German  empire. 

Rraer.    afterwards    archbishop    of 

,  and  two  other  catholic  divines,  were 

to  draw  op  an  answer  to  this  con- 

ai  replied  to  by  Melancthon 

'  Apolagrfor  the  Aupiburgh  i^onfes- 

in  1531 .    This  confession  and  defence ; 

I  of  Sroalcald,  drawn  up  by  Luther; 

rhisms,    &c.,    form    the    rymbolical 

I  of  the  Lutheran  church;  and  it  must 

that  they  contain  concessions  in 

of  aome  parb  of  popery,  particu- 

Um  real  presence,  that  few  protestanta 

jia  ooontry  would  admit. 

HJOl'STINE,  or,   as   he   is   sometimes 

in  the  curt  style  of  the  miiidle  ages, 

r^omx,  o««  of  the  ancient  fathers  of 
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the  church,  whose  writings  for  many  cen- 
turies had  almost  as  potent  an  influence  on 
the  religious   opinion.s   of    Christendom  as 
those    of    Aristotle   exercised    over   philo- 
sophy.     Indeed,  it   has   often    been    men- 
tioned as  a  fact,  with  expressions  of  reurct, 
that  the  wxitinga  of  no  man,  those  of  the 
Stagirite  e.\cepted,   contributed  more  than 
those  of  St.  Augustine   to   encourage  that 
spirit  of  subtle  disquisition   which   subse- 
quently distinguished  the  wra  of  the  School- 
men.    He  was  bom,  November  13th,  A.  D. 
354,  at  Tagasta,  an  episcopal  city  of  Numi- 
dia  in  Africa.     His  parents,  Patricius   and 
Monica,  were  Christians  of  respectable  rank 
in  life,  who  afforded  their  son  all  the  means 
of  insitniction  which  hin  exrellent  geniuH  and 
wonderful  aptitude  for  learning  seemed  to 
require.     He  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric 
at  nladura,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old; 
and   aftcnvards  removed    to    Cartilage,   to 
Complete  his  studies.     In  both  these  cities, 
in  all   the  fervour  of  uiu-egenerate  youth, 
he  entered  eagerly  into  the  seducing  scenes 
of  dissipation  and  folly  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  became  not  only  depraved 
but  infamous  In  his  conduct.    In  this  rcjipcct 
he  was  not  improved  by  his  subsequent  con- 
nexion with  the  Manichees,  whose  unhal- 
lowed principles  afforded  an  excuse  for  his 
immorality,  and  threw  a  veil  over  the  vilest 
of  his  actions.     The  simplicity  and  minute- 
ness ^vith  which  he  has  narrated  the  nu- 
merous incidents  of  hie  childhood,  youth, 
and  mature  age,  in  his  celebrated  book  of 
"  Confessions,"  have  afforded  abundant  mat- 
ter of  ridicule  to  the  profane  and  infidel  wits 
of  this  and  the  last  age.  The  reflections,  how- 
ever, which   accompany  his   narrative,   are 
generally  important  and  judicious,  and  fur- 
nish to  the  moral  philosopher  copious  mate- 
rials for  a  hiiitory  of  the  \'arieiies  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  are  of  superior  value  to  the 
humble  Christian  for  the  invextigation  and 
better  knowledge  of  his  own.    With  a  strange 
though  not   uncommuti  inconsistency,    few 
books   have  been  more  frequently    quoted 
as  authority  on  matters  relating  to  general 
literature  and  philo.sophy  by  infidels  them- 
selves, than  St.  Augustine's  otherwise  de- 
spised "  Confessions,"  and    his   "  City   of 
God."    But,  whatever  else  is  taught  in  this 
remarkable  piece  of  outo-biogmj»hy,  every 
pious  reader  will  be  delighted  with  the  ad- 
ditional ]jroof«  which  it  contains  of  the  idti- 
matc  prevalence  of  faithful  prayer,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Chri-stian  parents.     Alonica's 
importunate  prayers  to  heaven  followed  the 
aberrations  of  her  graceless  son, — when  he 
settled  at  Carthage  as  a  teacher  of  rlietoric  ; 
when  he  removed  to  Rome,  and  lodged  with 
a  Manichee ; — and  when  he  finally  settled  at 
Mdan  as  professor  of  rhetoric.    St.  Ambrose 
was  at  that  time,  A.D,  384,  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  to  his  public  discourses  Augustine  began 
to  pay  much  attention.     His  heart  became 
gradually  prepared  for  the  reception  of  dinne 
truth,  and  for  that  important  cnangc  of  heart 
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and  principles  which  constitutes  "  conver- 
sion." The  circumstances  attending  this 
rhan(;e,  though  often  related,  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  repeated,  if  only  to  show  that 
the  mode  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operations  was 
in  substance  the  same  in  those  early  days  as 
they  are  now ;  and  time  was  when  some  of 
the  soundest  divines  and  most  worthy  dig- 
nitaries of  the  t'hurch  of  England  were  in  tho 
habit  of  referring  with  approbation  to  this 
well-attested  instance  of  change  of  heart, 
(hie  of  1)18  Christian  countrymen,  Pontinius, 
who  hel'J  a  high  situation  at  court,  having 
perceived  a  copy  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  lying 
on  the  table,  entered  one  <iay  into  conversation 
with  him  and  hj^i  friend  Alipius  about  the  na- 
ture of  faith  and  the  happiness  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  religion.  Augustine 
was  deeply  affected  at  the  close  of  this  visit  j 
and  when  Pontiniua  had  retired,  giving  vent 
to  his  feelings  he  addressed  Alipius  in  a  most 
animated  strain  :  "  How  is  this  f  What  shall 
wc  do  I  Ignorant  people  corae,  and  seize  upon 
heaven  4  and  we,  with  our  learning,  (senseless 
wretches  that  we  are  !)  behold,  we  are  im- 
mersed in  flesh  and  blood  !  Are  we  aslinmed 
to  follow  them  ?  Yet  is  it  not  a  still  greater 
shame,  not  even  to  l)e  able  to  follow  them?" 
Full  of  remorse  and  contrition  Augustine  left 
the  house  and  retired  to  a  secret  part  of  the 
garden,  followed  by  his  friend,  who  seemed 
on  this  occasion  to  be  a  jiartaker  of  his  grief 
only  because  he  saw  him  grieved  in  spirit. 
Unwilling  to  unman  himself,  as  he  accounted 
it,  before  Alipius,  he  left  him  ;  and  throwing 
himself  down  under  tlie  branches  of  a  large 
fig-tree  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  tears 
which  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  restrain, 
and  exclaimed  in  bitterness  of  soul,  "  \A1ien, 
O  Lord,  when  ivill  thy  anger  cease?  Why 
to-morrow?  Why  not  at  this  time?"  He 
instantly  heard  what  he  consiilered  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  child,  saying.  Talk,  kge,  '*  Take 
and  read."  These  two  Latin  words  were  re- 
pcEited  several  time«  ;  Augustine  reflected 
upon  them,  checked  his  tears,  received  them 
as  the  voice  of  God,  and  running  into  the 
house,  opened,  according  to  the  divine  direc- 
tion, the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  which  he  had 
left  on  the  table,  and  attentively  read  the 
first  passage  which  he  found.  It  was  Ro- 
mans xiii.  13,  14  ;  a  passage  peculiarly  ap- 
t)hcable  to  him,  in  reference  to  his  former 
labits  and  present  state  of  mind  •.  "  Not  in 
rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering 
and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying : 
but  put  ye  on  the  Louu  Jesua  Christ,  and 
make  not  provision  for  the  tlesh  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof."  He  «hut  up  the  book,  and 
was  amazed  that  aU  his  doubts  and  fears  had 
vanished.  Alipius  was  speedily  informed  of 
this  wonderful  change  m  his  feelings  and 
views ;  and  after  having  desired  to  sec  the 
two  verses,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  seeker  he 
pointed  out  to  Augustine  the  passage  which 
immediately  follows,  and  which  he  considered 
as  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  own  case  :  '"  Him 
that  id  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,"  8sc.,  Rom. 
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xiv.  1 .  Tlie  two  friends  then  ran  to  acquaint 
Monica  with  these  circumstances,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  transported  her  with  joy. 

In  a  frame  of  mind  not  unfamiliar  to 
those  who  have  themselves  had  "  much  for- 
given," Augustine  wished  to  retire  at  once 
from  so  wicked  a  world  aa  that  in  which 
he  had  passed  the  first  thirty-two  year*  of 
his  dissolute  life.  His  secession,  however, 
was  only  a  temjiorary  one  ;  for  he  and  Alipiut 
were,  a  few  months  afterwards,  received  by- 
baptism  into  the  Christian  church.  Aft«r 
having  composed  several  religious  treatises 
in  his  retreat  nearTagasta,  especially  against 
the  errors  of  the  Manichees,  from  which  he 
had  been  so  recently  reclaimed,  he  was,  in 
the  year  392,  ordained  priest  by  Valerius, 
bishop  of  Hippo,  now  a  part  of  the  Barbary 
States  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  there  held 
a  public  disputation  with  Fortunatus,  a  cele- 
brated priest  among  the  Manichees.  and  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  spirit  and  success; 
he  also  wrote  and  preached  largely  and  to 
great  cfTect  against  the  Dotuitiats  and  Mani- 
chees. His  reputation  as  a  divine  increased; 
and  he  was,  at  the  close  of  the  year  395,  or- 
dained  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  which  high  sta,- 
tion  he  continued  with  great  advantage  to 
wage  war  against  various  orders  of  heretict. 

Augustine  had  hitherto  directed  his  theo- 
logical artillery  jjrincipally against  the  predes- 
tinarian  errors  of  the  Manichees ;  but  he  was 
soon  called  upon  to  change  his  weapons  and 
his  mode  of  warfare,  in  attacking  a  new  and 
not  less  dangerous  class  of  heretics.  In  tba 
year  412  he  began  to  write  against  the  inju- 
rious doctrines  of  Pelagius,  a  native  of  Britain, 
who  had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Rome,  and  acquired  universal  eateena  by  the 
purity  of  his  manners,  his  piety,  and  his  eru- 
dition. Alanncd  at  the  consequences  which 
seemed  to  him  ohriously  to  result  from  al- 
lowing that  Adam's  sin  is  transmitted  to  all 
his  postenty,  and  fortified  in  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  by  those  of  Urigen  and  Ruffi- 
niis,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  associ- 
ated, he  boldly  denied  tenets  which  he  did 
not  believe.  In  the  defence  of  his  opi- 
nions, Pelagius  was  seconded  by  CcIm- 
tius,  a  man  equally  eminent  fur  his  talents 
and  his  virtues.  Their  principles  were  pro- 
pagated at  first  rather  by  hints  and  intuna- 
tions,  than  tty  open  avowal  and  plain  decla- 
rations ;  but  this  reserve  was  laid  aside  when 
they  perceived  the  ready  reception  which 
their  doctrines  obtained;  and  Celestius  bevan 
zetdously  to  disseminate  them  in  Africa, 
while  Pelagius  sowed  the  same  tares  in  Pa- 
lestine, whence  they  were  speedily  traB»- 
planted  to  almost  every  comer  of  Christendom. 
If  the  brief  notices,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  respecting  their  tenets,  in  the  wtitings 
of  their  adversaries,  be  correct,  they  affirmeid, 
"  It  is  not  free  yn\\  if  it  requires  the  aid  of 
God  i  because  every  one  has  it  within  the 
power  of  his  own  will  to  do  anything,  or  not 
to  do  it.  Our  victory  over  sin  and  Satan 
proceeds  not  from  the  help  which  God  af- 
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fufStt  iHit  ia  owiiv;  to  oar  own  free  wilL 
Hba  fjeii  which  the  church  offers  up 
mAar  tor  tke  conrrrsion  of  unbelievers  and 
oikv  MUMn,  or  for  the  perseverance  of  be- 

■re  poorcd  forth  in  vain.    The  unre- 

cxpiibtlitj  of  men's  uwn  free  will  is 
M^riy  auficieDt  for  all  these  thinc«,  and 
imwotm  BO  neettaty  exists  for  asking  of 
Old  tkamt  thinga  which  we  are  able  of  our- 
I  to  obtain ;  the  gifts  of  grace  being  only 
to  enable  men  to  do  that  more 
'  mmd  completely  which  yet  they  could 
tt  dHiBsdves  though  more  slowly  and  with 
pater  dificulty ;  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
nt  cmtnrM,"  in  opposition  to  all  the  cur- 
mt  Botioaa  of  predestination  and  reproba- 
tiiK.  TlieMi  novel  opinions  were  refuted  by 
9l  Angtutine  and  St.  Jerom,  as  well  as 
^7  Oroanu  m  Spanish  presbyter,  and  they 
«««  coodemned  as  heresies  in  the  council 
of  Outbage  and  m  that  of  Milevum.  The 
faiwkini  which  then  arose  have  been 
■analr  agitated  in  various  subsequent  perl- 
i4a  OS  the  Christian  church,  though  little 
■rw  Bflit  has  been  thrown  upon  them  from 
ihat  a^  to  the  present.  In  h\a  eagerness  to 
noflMe  theae  opponents  St.  Augustine  em- 
|le«ed  laiifliuge  so  strong  as  made  it  suscep- 
lihfe  d  an  interpretation  wholly  at  variance 
wiA  the  accountability  of  man.    This  led  to 

'  rxplanations  and  modifications  of  his 
which  were  multiplied  when  the 
INilMJinn  arose,  who  thought  that  the 
B«di  laybetween  his  doctrines  and  those  of 
the  Najfiana.  Concerning  oriKinal  sin.  he 
"  that  it  was  derived  from  our  first 
l{  end  he  beUeved  he  had  ascertained 

.  the  original  sin  conveyed  by  Adam 
ta  Ua  poeterity  consisted.   In  his  sentiments, 

r,  opon  the  latter  point  he  was  rather 
BBt.  at  one  time  asserting  that  the 
of  original  sin  was  concupiscence, 
mi  at  Mtother  expressing  doubts  respecting 
kbownpoaition.  This  subject  was  bequcath- 
*d  aa  a  legacy  to  the  schoolmen  of  a  subse- 
^Wrt  »(te,  who  exercised  their  subtle  wits 

ra  all  its  ramifications  down  to  the  period 
the   Council  of  Trent.     On  the   conse- 
I  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  St. 
_  taught  that  by  it  human  natiu-e 

*W  totally  corrupted,  and  deprived  of  all 
iiM Ti— tirtn  and  ability  to  do  good.  Before 
tke  age  in  which  he  Uved,  the  early  fathers 
liid  what,  in  the  language  of  systematic 
iheeilagy.  is  termed  the  synergestic  system, 
ar  the  needfulness  of  human  co-operation 
ia  the  works  of  holiness ;  but  thoi^^h 
the  freedom  of  the  will  was  not  con- 
by  them  OS  excluding  or  rendering 
the  grace  of  (lod,  yet  much 
ia  perceptible  in  the  manner  in 
1  they  eJtnrBM  themselves,  because  they 
had  oat  framtrr**?  the  subject  with  the  same 
aMaaliao  ••  the  theologians  by  whom  they 
WW*  aacceedad.  Those  early  divines  gene- 
rdy  OMd  the  language  of  scripture,  the  fer- 
tile iaventkm  of  controversial  writers  not 
aa  yet  displayed  itself,  except  on  the 
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diwne  nature  of  .Jesus  Christ,  and  subsidiary 
terms  and  learned  distinctions  not  being  then 
required  by  any  great  difTerences  of  opinion. 
But  as  soon  as  Pelagius  broached  his  errors, 
the  attention  of  (^hristianK  wa-s  naturally 
turned  to  the  investigation  of  the  doctrine 
of  grace.  The  opinions  of  .St.  Augiistsne  on 
this  subject,  which  soon  became  those  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Christian  church, 
admitted  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  or 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  for  our 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  He  ascribed 
the  renovation  of  our  moral  constitution 
wholly  to  this  grace,  denied  all  co-operation 
of  man  with  it  for  answering  the  end  to  be 
be  accomj)li8hed,  nnrt  represented  it  as  irre- 
sistible.  He  further  affirmed  that  it  was  given 
only  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  race, 
to  those  who  showeil  the  fruits  of  it  in  their 
sanctification,  and  that  it  secured  the  perse- 
verance of  all  ujwn  whom  it  was  bestowed. 
Plaiferc  in  his  "  Appello  Evangflium"  has 
given  the  following  as  the  substance  of  that 
opinion  of  the  order  of  predestination  of  which 
"  many  do  say  that  St.  Austine  was  the 
first  author:  1.  That  God  from  all  eternity 
decreed  to  create  mankind  holy  and  good. 
2.  That  he  foresaw  man,  being  tempted  by 
Satan,  would  fall  into  sin,  if  God  did  not 
hinder  it;  he  decreed  not  to  hinder.  3.  That 
out  of  mankind  seen  fallen  into  sin  and  mis- 
ery, he  chose  a  certain  number  to  raise  to 
righteousness  and  to  eternal  life,  and  rejected 
the  rest,  leaving  them  in  their  sins.  4.  That 
for  these  his  chosen  he  decreed  to  send  his 
.Son  to  redeem  them,  and  his  Spirit  to  call 
them  and  sanctify  them ;  the  rest  he  decreed 
to  forsake,  leaving  them  to  Satan  and  them- 
selves, and  to  punish  them  for  their  sins." 

After  St.  Augustine  had  thuB  in  a  great  de- 
gree new  moulded  the  science  of  theology, 
and  had  combined  with  it  as  an  essential  part 
of  divine  truth,  tluit  the  fate  of  mankind  was 
determined  by  the  dirine  decree  indepen- 
dently of  their  own  efforts  and  conduct,  and 
that  they  were  thus  divided  into  the  elect 
and  reprobate,  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  ])regerve  consistency,  to  introduce  into  hia 
system  a  limitation  with  respect  to  baptism, 
and  to  prevent  the  oi>inion8  concerning  it 
from  interfering  with  those  which  flowed 
from  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He 
accordingly  tau(»ht.  that  baptism  brings  with 
it  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  that  it  ia  so  essen- 
tial, that  the  omission  of  it  will  expose  us  to 
condemnation  ;  and  that  it  is  attended  with 
regeneration.  He  also  affirmed  that  the 
virtue  of  baptism  is  not  in  the  water;  that 
the  ministers  of  Christ  perform  the  external 
ceremony,  but  that  Christ  accompanies  it 
with  invisible  grace  ;  that  baptism  is  com- 
mon to  all,  whilst  grace  is  not  so  ;  and  that 
the  same  external  rite  may  be  death  to  some, 
and  life  to  others.  By  this  distinction  he 
rids  lumself  of  tlic  difficulty  which  would 
have  pressed  upon  his  scheme  of  theology, 
had  pardon,  regeneration,  and  salvation  been 
necessariiy  connected  with  the  outward  ordi- 
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naoce  of  haptism ;  and  limits  its  propc-r  effi- 
cacy to  thoNe  who  are  camprebenaed,  a»  tliu 
heirs  of  eternal  life,  in  the  decree  of  the 
Almiffhty.  Many,  however,  of  those  who 
strictly  adhere  to  him  in  other  parts  of  his 
doctrir.al  system,  desert  him  at  this  point. 
Bi.ihop  Bedell  speaks  thus  in  disparadrement 
of  his  baptifimal  views,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Ward :  "  This  ]  do  yield  to  my  Lord  of 
Sanun  most  willingly,  that  the  justification, 
8ancti6cation,  and  adoption  which  children 
have  in  baptism,  ia  not  univoci  the  same  with 
that  which  aduiti  have.  I  think  the  empha- 
tical  spoechcs  of  Augustine  against  the  Pela- 
gians,  and  of  Pro-sper,  are  not  so  much  to  be 
regarded  (who  say  the  like  of  the  eucharist 
also)  touching  the  necessity  and  efficacy  in 
the  case  of  infants ;  and  tney  are  very  like 
the  speeches  of  Lanfranc  and  Guitmund  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament,  opposing 
veracUh-  and  veri  to  sacramentalilh  ;  which 
is  a  false  and  absurd  contraposition.  The 
opinion  of  the  Franciscans  out  of  Scotus  and 
liemard,  mentioned  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
seems  to  be  the  true  opinion  j  for  they  make 
the  sacraments  to  be  effectual,  '  because  God 
gives  them  tffectus  regularithr  cancomitantes,' 
and  to  contain  grace  no  otherwise  than  as  an 
efTectual  sign :  and  that  grace  is  received  by 
them  as  au  investiture  by  a  ring  or  staff, 
which  is  ofunynnndo.  Consider  that  if  you 
will  aver,  that  baptism  washes  away  other- 
wise than  sacramentally,  that  is,  obsignate- 
rily,  original  sin ;  yet  you  must  allow  that 
manner  of  washing  for  future  actual  sins ; 
and  you  must  make  two  sorts  of  justification, 
one  for  children,  another  for  aduiti;  and 
(which  passes  all  the  rest)  you  must  f^nd 
some  promise  in  God's  covenant,  wherein  he 
binds  himself  to  wash  away  sin  without  faith 
or  repentance.  By  this  doctrine,  you  must 
also  maintain  that  children  do  spiritually  eat 
the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  his  blood,  if 
they  receive  the  eucharist,  as  for  ages  tliey 
did,  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  passovcr  they 
may;  and  sith  the  use  of  this  sacrament 
tohes  quoties  must  needs  confer  grace,  it 
seema  it  were  necessary  to  let  them  commu- 
nicate, and  the  oftuncr  the  better,  to  the 
intent  they  might  be  stronger  in  grace : 
which  opinion,  though  St.  Austin  and  many 
more  of  the  ancients  do  maintain,  i  believe 
you  will  not  easily  condescend  unto,  or  tliat 
children  dying  without  bajitiam  are  damned." 
These  remarks  are  important,  as  proceeding 
from  the  pen  of  the  personal  friend  of  Father 
Paul,  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

In  the  various  discussions  which  have 
arisen  concerning  ])rede8tination  and  the 
doctrines  with  which  it  is  connected,  some 
modem  divines  have  quoted  the  arguments 
of  !St.  Augustine  against  tfie  .Mnnichees,  and 
others  those  which  he  employed  ajj^ainst  the 
Pelagians,  according  to  the  disconlant  views 
whicli  the  combatants  severally  entertain  on 
these  controverted  points.  One  of  them  has 
thus  expressed  himself,  in  his  endeavour  to 
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reconcile  St.  Augustine  with  himself : — 
"  The  heresy  of  Pclagius  being  suppressed, 
the  catholic  doctrine  in  that  point  became 
more  settled  and  confirmed  by  the  opposi- 
tion ;  such  freedom  being  left  to  the  will  of 
man,  as  was  Bubser%'ient  unto  grace,  co- 
operating in  some  measure  with  those  hea- 
venly influences.  And  so  much  is  confessed 
by  St.  Augustine  himself,  where  he  asks  this 
question,  '  Doth  any  man  affirm  that  free 
'  will  is  perished  utterly  from  man  by  the 
'  fall  of  Adam  < '  And  thereunto  he  makes 
this  an:^wer :  'Freedom  is  perished  by  sin; 
'  but  it  is  that  freedom  only  which  w«  had 
'  in  paradise,  of  haviogperfect  righteousneM 
'  with  immortality.'  For.  otherwise,  it  a[>- 
pears  to  be  his  opinion,  that  man  was  not 
merely  passive  in  all  the  acts  of  grace  which 
conduced  to  glory,  according  to  the  memo- 
rable saying  of  hia,  so  common  in  the  mouth* 
of  all  men,  '  He  who  first  made  us  without 
'  our  help  will  not  vouchsafe  to  save  ua  at 
'  last  without  our  concurrence.'  If  any 
harsher  expressions  have  escaped  his  pen, 
(as  commonly  it  happcneth  in  the  heats  of  a 
disputation,)  they  are  to  be  qualified  b^-  thii 
last  rule,  and  by  that  before,  in  which  it  wa« 
affirmed,  that  '  God  could  not  with  justice 
'  judge  and  L'undemn  the  world,  if  all  men"» 
'  sins  proceeded  not  from  their  own  free 
'  but  from  some  over-ruling  i)rovidi 
'  wliicb  inforced  them  to  it.*  "  .Anoth 
admirer  of  this  father  offers  the  following 
an  attempt  at  reconciliation  :  "St.Augusti 
denied  that  the  co-operation  of  man  is  at  aA' 
exerted  to  i)roduce  the  renewi-d  of  our  na- 
ture i  but,  when  the  renewal  had  been  pro- 
duced, he  admitted  that  there  was  an  exer- 
cise of  the  will  combined  with  the  workingt 
of  grace.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  hi«  woi 
against  the  Manicha^ns,  the  Bishop 
Hippo  thus  expresses  himself:  '  Wlm  is 
'  that  will  not  exclaim,  How  foolish  it  it 
'  deliver  precejtts  to  that  man  whu  is  nut 
'  liberty  to  pfr/orm  what  us  commanded  !  A\ 
'  how  unjust  it  is  to  condemn  him  who  had 
'power  io  fulfil  the  commands!  Yet 
'  unhappy  jjcrsons  [the  Manichees])  do 
'  perceive  that  they  are  ascribing  such  inju 
'  lice  and  want  of  equity  to  God.     But  w^ 

•  greater  truth  is  there  than  this,  that  <i 
'  has   delivered  jirecejits,   and   that   human 
'  spirits  have  freedom  of  will  ? '     Elsev.  1    ; 
he  says,  '  Nothing  is  more  within  our  i 

*  than  our  own  will.  The  will  is  th;ii  oy 
'  which  we  conunit  sin,  and  by  which  we 
'  live  righteously.'  Nothing  can  be  pli^ii-"^ 
than  that  the  writer  of  these  passages  :i 

ted  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  and  ;: 
necessity  of  our  own  exertions  in  conjonc- 
tion  will!  dinne  grace.  How  this  ii  to  b« 
reconciled  with  his  general  doctrine,  is  per- 
haps indicated  in  the  following  passage  from 
his  book  De  Gratia  et  lib.  Arbitrio,  c.  1". 
Speaking  of  grace  he  says,  '  That  we  may 
'  will  God  icorks  without  us :  but  when 
'  tpiU,  and  so  will  as  to  do,  he  co-works  wi 
'  U9 ;  yet  unless  he  either  works  that  we 
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r  wben  we  do  will,  we  are 
'  vttnlfHipHI  of  doing  any  thing  in  the 
•  good  wtiAa  tif  piety.'  "  Tlicse  are  but 
twy  riight  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which 
*  axici  ingenious  men  have  tried  to  give 
■  kind  of  Byminttncal  propurtion  to  tliis 
*B  doctrinal  tystem.  Several  large 
!  hat'e  been  published  with  the  same 
thy  intention ;  the  pious  authors  of 
dlher  entirely  forfjetting,  or  having 
read,  the  rather  latitudlnarian  indulg- 
!  of  opinion  which  St  Augustine  claims 
self  in  his  "  Retractations,"  in  which 
n  qualified  the  harshness  of  his  previous 
an  on  many  subjects.  If,  however,  an 
nttT  be  forrned  of  what  this  father 
in  nil  nrioux  pacificatory  doctrinal 
'  }n*  from  what  he  has  actually  ad- 
I  Bad  exprcmed,  it  may  be  tiafely  affirm. 
H«i  dat  no  eystematic  writer  of  theology 
■OB*  to  completely  to  have  entered  into  the 
1h(  Had  bett  views  of  the  bishop  of  Hipjio, 
m  mo  antrly  reconciled  the  apparent  discord- 
Meca  in  them,  as  Arminius  has  done; 
■ad  fnr  other  authors  have  rendered  more 
lanl*  jtMtice  to  his  sentiments,  talents, 
no  dttncter,  than  the  famous  Dutch  I^. 


tlsny«renthe  theological  labours  to  which 
b>  m  inritrd  by  the  most  eminent  of  his 
CMtenporaries ;  and  hajitily  as  some  of  bis 
laeahntions  were  e.tccutecl,  it  is  not  sur- 
priaag  that  atnun^  two  hundred  and  scventy- 
twatieatttea  on  different  subjects  some  are  of 
vdmttr  value  and  unworthy  of  the  fame 
vindi  be  had  acquired  in  the  church.  After 
a  B&  of  rarioiii'  changes,  and  of  a  mixed 
ckanfter.  he  died  A.D.  430,  in  the  seventy- 
■Sth  j««r  of  hi«  age  ;  having  been  hamssed 
■I  Ae  clomc  of  life  by  seeing  his  country  in- 
ImImI  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city  of  which 
b«M  the  bishop  besieged.  Though  those 
kMbuisBM  look  Hippo  and  burned  it,  they 
■nd  hia  library,  wmcb  contained  his  volu- 
■iMoa  writingi. 

Sl  Augustine  was  a  diligent  man  in  the 
■Oad  caiUtni;  i  and  that  the  office  of  a  bishop 
ffB  ID  that  age  of  the  church  n-as  no  sine- 
tmm,  i>  erident  from  several  notices  in  his 
boua.  At  the  close  of  one  addressed  to 
MvctlUinis  he  gives  the  subjoined  account : 
"B  I  wire  abls  to  give  you  a  narrative  of 
te  eianiirr  in  which  I  si>end  my  time,  you 
^•bl  be  both  surprised  and  distreissed  on 
I  «f  the  great  number  of  affairs  which 
t  ne  vitl^t  my  being  able  to  suspend 
For  when  some  little  leisure  is  allow- 
•d  BW  bjr  lho4«e  who  daily  attend  upon  me 
ibMt  boHDciie,  and  who  arc  so  urgent  with 
BK  tiMt  1  can  neither  shun  them  nor  ought 
In  drtfifr  ibrm.  I  have  always  «omc  otucr 
vntiaca  [  .  which  indeed  ought  to 

k  praarr.  i«e  which  MarccUinus  re- 

flMUd.J  Iwiciiuac  the  present  jimcture  will 
HI  pcmit  '.hTm  in  be  postponed.  For  the 
fda  of  eh  '>t  to  consider  the  great- 

Ma  cf  tl  lip,  hut  the  neceoarty  of 

tka  alUr.     I  tiui  i  bar*  rontinually  some- 


thing  or  other  to  compose  which  diverts  me 
from  writing  what  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  my  inclinations,  during  the  little  intervals 
in  that  multiplicity  of  business  with  which  I 
am  burdened  either  through  the  wants  or  the 
paasions  of  others."  He  frequently  complains 
of  this  oppressive  weight  of  occupation  in 
which  his  love  of  bis  flock  had  engaged  him, 
by  obeying  the  apostolical  precept,  which 
forbids  Christians  from  going  to  law  before 
pagan  tribunals.  In  reference  to  this  em- 
ployment his  biographer,  Posidonius,  says : 
"  At  the  desire  of  Christians,  or  of  men  oe- 
longing  to  any  sect  whatever,  he  would  hear 
causes  with  patience  and  attention,  some- 
times till  the  usual  hour  of  eating,  and  some- 
times the  whole  day  without  eating  at  all, 
observing  the  dispositions  of  the  parties,  and 
how  much  they  advanced  or  decreased  in 
faith  and  good  works ;  and  when  he  had  op- 
portunity he  instructed  them  in  the  law  of 
God,  and  gave  them  suitable  advice,  requir- 
ing nothing  of  them  except  Christian  obedi- 
ence. He  sometimes  WTOte  letters,  when  de- 
sired, on  temporal  subjects ;  but  looked  upon 
all  this  as  unprofitable  occupation,  which 
drew  him  aside  from  that  which  was  better 
and  more  agreeable  to  himself." 

Tlie  character  of  this  eminent  father  has 
been  much  misrepresented  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  writer.  Whoever  looks  into  his 
writings  for  accurate  and  enlarged  views  of 
Christian  doctrine,  looks  for  that  which  could 
not  be  expected  in  the  very  infancy  of  bibli- 
cal criticism.  He  was  a  rhetorician  by  pro- 
fession, and  the  degenerate  taste  of  that  age 
must  be  blamed,  rather  than  the  individual 
who  WTOte  in  the  style  which  then  prevailed. 
The  learning  of  St.  Augustine,  and  particu* 
larly  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  have  been  dis- 
puted ;  and  hence  the  imiwrtance  of  his 
uiblical  criticisms  has  been  depreciated.  In 
the  account  of  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
confesses  his  great  aversion  to  the  study  of 
that  language  ;  and  as  he  tells  us,  in  his  ma- 
turer  age,  that  he  read  the  Platonists  in  a 
Latin  >'ersion,  it  has  perhaps  been  too  hastily 
concluded  that  he  never  made  any  great 
proficiency  in  it.  But  though  it  be  allowed 
that  his  comments  on  scripture  consist 
chiefly  of  popular  reflections,  spiritual  and 
moral,  or  allegorical  and  mystical  perversions 
of  the  literal  meaning;  yet  the  works  of  this 
father  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  remarks 
and  critical  interpretation.?,  that  are  perti- 
nent and  judicious :  to  such,  after  a  series  of 
extract.s  from  his  writings,  Dr.  Lardner  has 
referred  his  renders.  With  regard  to  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  this  impartial  and  can- 
did author  is  of  opinion,  that  he  understood 
that  language  better  than  some  hare  sup- 
posed;  and  he  has  cited  several  passages 
from  which  it  may  be  perceived,  that  St. 
Augustine  frequently  compared  his  copies  of 
the  Latin  version  with  those  of  the  Greek 
original.  I^e  Clerc  himself  allows  that  he 
sometimes  e-xplains  Greek  words  and  phrases 
in   a  very  felicitous   manner.     Indeed,   the 
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eommencenient  of  his  correspondence  with 
St.  Jerom  proves  him  to  have  been  no  con- 
temptible critic.  In  this  he  besought  him, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  African  cliurclies, 
to  app)ly  himself  to  the  translation  into  Latin 
of  the  Greek  interpreters  of  scripture,  rather 
than  to  enter  upon  a  new  translation  from 
the  ong;inal  Hebrew;  and  to  point  oiit  those 
passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  differed  from 
the  Septuagint,  as  he  had  previouHljrdone  in 
the  book  of  Job.  Voltaire  and  other  pro- 
fane wits  have,  in  the  exercise  of  their  Duf- 
foonery,  impeached  his  moral  conduct ;  but 
their  charges,  when  impartially  examined, 
will  be  seen  to  he  founded  in  ignorance  or 
in  malice.  They  resemble  those  which  the 
Bame  parlies  prefer  against  prophets,  apos- 
tles, and  against  Christ  himself.  Mosheim 
observes  that  Augustine's  high  reputation 
filled  the  Christian  world ;  and  "  not  with- 
out reason,  as  a  variety  of  great  and 
shining  nualities  were  united  in  the  character 
of  that  illustrious  man.  A  sublime  genius. 
an  uninterrupted  and  zealous  pursuit  of 
truth,  an  indefatigable  application,  an  invin- 
cible patience,  a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtile 
and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  establish  his 
fame  upon  the  most  lasting  foundations." 
Such  a  testimony  as  this  far  outweighs  the 
vituperative  remarks  and  petty  sneers  of  a 
thousand  iniidels  See  Pelagiams  and 
Skmi-Pelaqians. 

AUGUSTUS,  emperor  of  Rome,  and 
successor  of  Julius  Ca-sar.  The  battle  of 
Actium,  which  he  fought  with  Mark  Antony, 
and  which  made  him  master  of  the  empire, 
hapjiened  fifteen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  emperor  who  appointed 
the  enrolment  mentioned  Luke  ii,  1,  which 
obliged  Joseph  and  tiie  Virgin  Mary  to  go 
to  Bethlehem,  the  place  where  Jesus  Christ 
wa.s  born.  Augustus  procured  the  crown  of 
Judea  for  Herod,  from  the  Roman  senate. 
After  the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony,  Herod 
adhered  to  Augustus,  and  was  always  faith- 
ful to  him ;  so  that  Augustus  loaded  him 
with  honours  and  riches. 

AVEN.  a  city  of  Egypt,  afterwards  called 
Hetiopolifl,  and  On,  biek.  xxi.  17.  Herodo- 
tus informs  us  that  in  this  city  there  was  an 
annual  assembly  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and 
a  temple  dedicated  to  him.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, highly  probable,  by  the  Deha\'iour  of 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  and  Jacob,  and  especially 
by  Joseph's  care  to  preserve  the  land  to  the 
priests,  Gen.  xh-ii.  22,  26,  that  the  true  reli- 
gion prevailed  in  Egypt  in  his  time  ;  and  it 
18  incredible  that  Joseph  should  have  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,  had 
that  name  among  the  Eg^'ptians  denoted 
only  the  material  light ;  whicli,  however,  no 
doubt  they,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
idolized  in  after  times,  and  to  which  we  find 
a  temple  dedicated  among  the  Canaanites, 
under  this  name,  Joshua  vii.  2. 

A VEN<  ;ER  of  BLOt  )D.     He  who  pro- 
secuted the  man-slayer   under  the  law  was 
called  the  avenger  of  blood  and  had  a  right 
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to  slay  the  person,  if  ho  found  him  witnoni 

a  city  of  refuge.     See  Goel. 

AVIMS,  a  people  descended  from  IIe^'U8, 
the  son  of  Canaan.  They  dwelt  at  first 
in  the  country  which  was  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  Caphtorims,  or  Philistines. 
The  scripture  says  expressly,  that  the  Caph> 
torima  drove  out  the  Avims,  who  dwelt  in 
Hazerim,  even  unto  Azzah,  Deut.  ii.  23. 
Tliere  were  also  A^nms,  or  Hivites,  at  She- 
chem,  or  Gibeon,  Joshua  zi.  19;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Shechem  were  Hivites.  Lastly, 
there  were  some  of  them  beyond  Jordan,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hennon.  Bochart  thinks, 
that  ('admus,  who  conducted  a  colony  of 
the  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  was  an  Hivite. 
His  name,  Cadmus,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
Kedem,  "  the  east,"  because  he  came  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
name  of  his  wife  Hermione  was  taken  from 
Mount  Hermon,  at  the  foot  whereof  th« 
Hivites  dwelt.  Tlie  metamorphosis  of  ih* 
companions  of  Cadmus  into  serpents  is 
founded  upon  the  signification  of  the  name 
of  Hivites,  which,  in  the  Phceoician  lan- 
guage, signifies  tfrvmls. 

AZARIAH,  or  UZZI.VH,  king  of  Judah, 
son  of  Amaziah.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  and  reigned  fifty-two  yearsm 
Jerusalem  ;  his  mother's  name  being  Jecho- 
liah,  2  Kings  xv.  Azariah  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  never 
theless  he  did  not  destroy  the  high  places  { 
and,  against  the  express  prohibition  of  Goda' 
the  people  continued  to  sacrifice  there 
Having  taken  upon  him  to  oflfer  incense 
in  the  temple,  which  office  belonged  en- 
tirely to  the  priests,  he  was  struck  witli  a 
leprosy,  and  continued  without  the  city, 
separated  from  other  men,  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  2  Chron.  x:icvi.  Josephus  says, 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  a  great  earthquake- 
happened  ;  and  that  the  temple  opening  at 
the  top,  a  ray  of  light  darted  upon  the  king's 
forehead,  the  very  moment  he  look  the  cen- 
ser into  his  hand,  and  he  instantly  became  a 
leper;  nay,  that  the  earthquake  was  so  very 
violent,  that  it  tore  in  sunder  a  mountain 
west  of  Jerusalem,  and  rolled  one  half  of  it 
over  and  over  to  the  distance  of  four  fur- 
longs,  till  at  length  it  was  stopped  by  another 
mountain,  whicii  stood  over  against  it;  but 
choked  up  the  highway,  and  covered  the 
king's  gardens  with  dust.  This  is  what 
Josephus  adds  to  the  hi.ttory  related  in  the 
Chronicles ;  biit  the  truth  of  it  may  be  justly 
suspected.  We  know,  indeed,  that  thers 
was  a  very  great  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Uzziah  :  for  Amos,  chap.  i.  I,  and  Zechahah, 
chap.  xiv.  5.  make  mention  of  it :  however, 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  happened  at  the  very 
time  that  Uzziah  took  upon  him  to  offer 
incense. 

During  the  time  that  Uzziah  was  a  lei>er, 
his  son  Jothom,  as  his  father's  viceroy,  took 
the  public  administration  upon  himself,  and 
succeeded  him  after  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  leign. 
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rA.  M.  SM6.  Hf  van  not  buried  in  the  royal 
■palefafv ;  but  in  ilic  same  field,  at  oome 
intnnrr,  on  account  of  hui  leproMy. 

Tba  Ant  part  of  l'niah>  rci^  wna  %'ery 
waeeumful :  he  obtained  grtat  advantages 
over  the   Philirtines,  Ammonites,  and  Ara- 

£Hc  made  vlJitioiu  to  the  fortifica- 
1*.  BEL.  or  DELUS.  denotinsr  lord, 
y  ktnong  te^'crul  ancient  nations  ;  as 
MititM.  PhoHitcians,  Sidonians,  Car- 
■VfmuM,  Babylonians,  Chaldcaiu,  and 
MmfWWUU.    The  l«nn  Boat,  which  is  itaelf 

■  aopeUatire.  served  at  first  to  denote  the 
Irva  uod,  among  those  who  adhered  to  the 
vmt  rdigvon.  Accordingly,  the  Phawcians, 
loaf  originally  Canaanite<i,  having  once 
had.  ■■  1^1  a«  the  rest  of  their  kindred, 

kaowledge  of  the  true  God,  probablv 
'  htm  Ba«/,  or  lord.  But  they,  as  well 
H  aUMr  BBlioni,  Kradually  degenerating  into 
ihiMUj,  appIieoT  this  appellation  to  their 
rttftenrv  tdola  -,  and  thus  were  introduced  a 
mity  of  divinities,  called  Baalim,  or  Baal, 
with  aocne  epithet  annexed  to  it,  as  BaaU 
Bmritk,  BaaLGad,  Baal-Molock.  BaaUPeor, 
BmdJStbwh,  &c.  Some  have  auppoaed  that 
Atdaecndanta  of  Ham  first  woranipped  the 
mm  «Bd«r  the  title  of  Baal.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
i,  1 1  {  jkod  that  they  afterwards  ascribed  it 
Ift  ih*  patriarch  who  was  the  ,head  of  their 
Im  I  laakxng  the  sun  only  an  emblem  of  his 

•  or  power.  It  is  certain,  however, 
when  the  cu«tnm  prevailed  of  deifying 
wonhipping   those   who  were   in   any 

diatutfuiahed  amongst  mankind,  the 
mwHitkiii  of  Baal  wa«  not  restricted  to  the 
■ui,  bat  rxtended  to  those  eminent  persons 
vho  werr  deified,  and  who  became  objects 
•f  wonbip  in  different  nation*.  The  Phsni- 
OHS  bad  MTeral  divinities  of  this  kind,  who 
•«re  aot  intended  to  represent  the  aun.     It 

■  pvobablc  that  Baal.  Belua,  or  Bel,  the 
OMft  mod  of  the  C-arthaginians,  and  also  of 
at  ^ttnonian*.  Babylonians,  and  .Vesyrians, 
vho.  from  the  testimony  of  scripture,  appears 
ti  have  b«ra  delighted  with  human  sacriiicea, 
ns  iha  Moloch  of  the  Ammonites;  the 
CkmnH  ai  the  Greekii.  who  waa  the  chief 
ik^fatk  of  adoration  in  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus, 
4M  Rhodaa,  and  all  other  countries  where 
dma*  hWMnirs  were  [laid  him;  and  the 
Satsnt  of  the  Latins.  In  process  of  time, 
waaj  other  deities,  besides  the  principal 
■Ha  hut  mentioaed,  were  distingui-<hed  by 
iha  tnle  of  Baal  among  the  Phopnicians, 
factkularty  those  of  Tyre,  and  of  course 
wnng  the  Carthaginians,  and  other  tuitions. 
StKh  wvra  Jupiter.  Mars,  Bacchus,  and 
Ab^o,  or  the  sun. 

Tha  Ifinaira  and  altars  of  Baal  were  gene- 
nDv  piaOM  on  eminences  -.  they  were  places 
iwrinwi  by  wilU,  within  which  was  main- 
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tiona  at  Jerusalem,  and  always  kept  an  army 
on  foot  of  three  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
men,  and  upwards,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  ;  and  he 
had  great  magazines,  well  stored  with  all 
sorts  of  anas,  as  well  oflVnsive  na  defen- 
sive {  and  he  was  a  great  lover  of  agricul- 
ture. 
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tained  a  perpetual  fire ;  and  some  of  them  had 
statues  or  images,  called  in  scripture  "  ('ha- 
mauim."  Maundrell,  iu  his  journey  from 
Alepiw  to  Jerusalem,  observed  some  remains 
of  these  enclosures  in  Syria.  Baal  had  his 
prophets  and  his  priests  in  great  numbers  ; 
accordingly,  wc  read  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them  that  were  fed  at  the  table  of 
Jezebel  only  ;  and  they  conducted  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity,  by  offering  sacrifices,  by 
dancing  round  his  altar  with  violent  gesticu- 
lations and  e.\clamations,  by  cutting  their 
lK)dies  with  knives  and  lancets,  and  by  raving 
and  pretending  to  prophesy,  as  if  they  were 
possessed  by  some  inWsible  power. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  the 
noiue  Baal  so  much  in  popular  use  east  of 
Babylonia;  but  it  was  general  west  of 
Babylonia,  and  to  the  very  extremity  of 
western  Europe,  including  the  Briciith  isles. 
The  worship  of  Bel,  Bduij,  Betenus,  or 
Belinus,  waa  general  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish islands  ;  and  certain  of  its  rites  and 
observances  are  stiU  maintained  among  us, 
notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity during  so  many  ages.  A  town  in 
Perthshire,  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands, 
is  called  Tillitbeltane  or  TuUiebtltanf ;  that 
is,  the  eminence,  or  risiay  ground,  qf  the  fire  qf 
Baal.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  Druidic&l 
temple  of  eight  upright  stones,  where  it  is 
supposed  the  fire  was  kindled.  At  some 
distance  from  this  is  another  temple  of  the 
same  kind,  but  smaller ;  and  near  it  a  well 
still  held  in  great  veneration.  On  Beltanu 
morning,  superstitious  people  go  to  this  well, 
and  drink  of  it ;  then  they  make  a  procession 
round  it  nine  times.  After  this  they  in  like 
manner  go  round  the  temple.  .So  deep-rooted 
is  this  heathenish  sucierstition  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  reckon  thetnselves  good  protest- 
ants,  that  they  will  not  neglect  these  rites, 
even  when  Beltane  falls  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  Ireland,  Bel-tein  is  celebrated  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  at  the  time  of  the  sol- 
stice. There,  as  they  make  fires  on  the  tops 
of  lulls,  every  member  of  the  family  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  fire;  as  they  reckon  this 
ceremony  necessary  to  ensiwe  good  fortune 
through  the  succeciling  year.  This  resembles 
the  rites  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  Palilia 
BcUtein  is  also  obsen'ed  in  Lancashire. 

In  Wales,  this  annual  fire  is  kindled  m 
autumn,  on  the  first  day  of  November; 
which  being  neither  at  the  solstice  nor  equi> 
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nds.desen'cs  attention.  It  may  be  accounted 
for  by  Hiipposing  that  the  lapse  of  ages  hn« 
removed  it  from  its  ancient  station,  and  that 
the  observance  is  kejit  on  the  same  day, 
nominally,  though  that  be  now  removed  some 
weeks  backward  from  its  true  station.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  in  North  Wales  espe- 
cially, this  fire  is  attended  by  many  cere- 
momes ;  such  as  running  through  the  fire 
and  smoke,  each  participator  casting  a  stone 
into  the  fire. 

The  Hebrews  often  imitated  the  idolatry 
of  the  Canaanitea  in  adoring  Baal.  They 
offered  human  sacritices  to  him  in  groves, 
upon  high  places,  and  nptin  the  terraces  of 
houses.  Baal  had  priests  and  prophets  con- 
secrated tu  his  service.  All  sorts  of  infa- 
mous and  immodest  actions  were  committeii 
in  the  festivals  of  Baal  and  Astarte.  See 
Jer.  xxxii.  35  ;  '2  Kings  xvii.  16  ;  xxiii.  4, 
5,  12;  1  Kings  xviii.  22;  2  Kings  s.  19; 
1  Kings  xiv.  24  ;  xv.  12  ;  2  Kings  jotiii.  7  s 
Hoaea  iv.  14.  This  false  deity  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  scrinture  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, Baalim,  which  may  iutimate  that  the 
name  Baal  was  given  to  several  different 
deities. 

There  were  many  cities  in  Palestine,  whose 
names  were  compounded  of  Baal  and  some 
other  word  :  whether  it  was  that  the  god 
Baal  was  adored  in  them,  or  that  these  places 
were  looked  upon  as  the  capital  cities, — 
lordg  of  their  respective  provinces, — is  un- 
certain. 

BAAL-BERITH,  the  god  of  the  Shechem- 
ites,  Judges  viii.  33 ;  is.  4,  46. 

BAjVL-PEOR.  Peor  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  part  of  Mount  Abarim ;  and  Baal  was 
the  great  idol  or  chief  god  of  ihe  Phwnici- 
ans,  and  was  known  and  worshipped  under 
a  similar  name,  with  tumultuous  aiul  obscene 
rites,  all  over  Asia.  He  is  the  same  as  the 
Bel  of  the  Babylonians.  Baal,  by  itself, 
signitip.n  lord,  and  was  a  name  of  the  solar 
or  principal  god.  But  it  was  also  variously 
compnunded,  in  allusion  to  the  different 
characters  and  attributes  of  the  particular  or 
local  deities  who  were  known  by  it,  as  Baal. 
Peor,  Baal-Zehub,  BaaUZephon,  &c.  Baal- 
Peor.  then,  was  probably  the  temple  of  an 
idol  belonging  to  the  Aloabites,  on  Mount 
Abarim,  which  the  Israelites  worshipped 
when  encamped  at  Sliittim ;  this  brought 
a  plague  upon  them,  of  which  twentv-four 
thousand  died.  Numb.  xxxv.  ChemosVi,  the 
abomination  of  Moab,  to  whom  iSolomon 
erected  an  altar,  1  Kings  xi.  7,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  deity.  Baal-Peor  has 
been  further  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
Priapus ;  hy  others,  !>atum  ;  by  others, 
Plutti;  and  by  others  again,  Adonis.  iMr. 
Pabcf  agrees  with  Colmet  in  making  Baal- 
Peor  the  same  with  Adonis  ;  a  pai-t  of  whose 
worship  consisted  in  bewailing  him  with 
funereal  rites,  as  one  lost  or  dead,  and  after- 
wards welcoming,  with  extravagant  joy,  his 
fictitious  return  to  life.  He  was  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  god  of  impurity.  Hosca, 
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speaking  of  the  worship  of  this  idol,  empha- 
tically calls  it  "  thai  shame,"  Hosea  be.  10. 
Yet  in  the  rites  of  this  deity  the  .Moabita 
and  Midianite  women  seduced  the  Israelites 
to  join. 

BAAL-ZEBLIB,  BEELZEBUB,  or  BEL- 
ZEBL'B,  signifies  Ihe  god  of  fiieit,  and  waa 
an  idol  of  the  Ekronites.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  how  this  false  deity  obtained  its 
name.  Some  commentators  think  that  hs 
was  called  Baal-samin,  or  the  lord  of  hea- 
ven ;  but  that  the  Jews,  from  contempt, 
gave  him  the  name  of  Baal-zebub.  Others 
with  greater  reason  believe  that  he  was  deno-  h 
minated  "  the  god  of  tiies"  by  his  votaries«H 
becau.se  he  defended  them  from  flies,  which^ 
are  extremely  troublesome  in  hot  countries  s 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eleans  worshipped 
Hercides  under  the  appellation  of  'Kitiiujitt, 
the  fiy-chastr.  Pliny  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
name  of  Achor,  the  god  invoked  at  Cyrene 
against  flies,  is  derived  from  Accaron,  or 
Ekron,  where  BaaJ-iebub  was  worshipped, 
and  where  he  had  a  famous  temple  and  urs- 
cle.  Winkelman  has  given  the  figures  of  two 
bends,  "  both  of  them  images  of  Jupiter, 
called  by  the  (i reeks  'ATii^uior,  and  by  the 
Romans  Muscarius;  that  is  to  say,  flif-driveri 
for  to  this  Jupiter  was  attributed  the  fimc-^ 
tion  of  driving  away  flies."  fl 

It  19  evident  that  Beelzebub  was  ooosi'^^ 
dered  as  the  patron  deity  of  medicine ;  fof 
this  is  plainly  implied  m  the  conduct  of 
Ahaziah,  2  Kinga  i.  The  Greek  mythology 
considered  .\pollo  as  the  god  of  medicine, 
and  attributed  also  to  him  those  possessions 
bv  a  pythonic  spirit  which  occasionally  per- 
plexed spectators,  and  of  which  we  nave 
an  instance  in  Acts  xvi.  19.  -Apollo,  too, 
was  the  sun.  Hence  we  probably  see  the 
reason  why  Ahaziah  sent  to  BeelKcbub  to 
inquire  the  issue  of  his  accident ;  «inc# 
Beelzebub  was  Apollo,  and  .\pollo  was  the 
god  of  physic.  The  Jews,  who  changed 
Beefzebub  into  Beelzebul,  "  god  of  a  dung- 
hill," perhaps  had  a  reference  to  the  Greek 
of  pytho,  which  signifies  putrefied.  In  scrip- 
ture Beelzebub  is  called  "  the  jirince  of 
devils,"  ftlatt.  xii.  24  ;  Luke  si.  15  ;  merely, 
it  would  seem,  through  the  application  of  the 
name  of  the  chief  idol  of  the  heathen  world 
to  the  prince  of  evil  spirits.  This  was  nutiuol, 
since  the  Jews  were  taught  in  their  own 
scriptures  to  consider  all  the  idols  of  the 
heathens  "  devils."  Those  cominentatort 
who  think  that  the  idol  of  Ekron  himMlf 
is  intended,  have  indulged  in  an  improbable 
fancy.     .See  Hobnbt. 

BAAI.hZBPH()N,  or  the  god  of  the  walrh- 
tower,  was  probably  the  temple  of  some  idol, 
which  served  at  tne  same  time  for  a  place 
of  observation  for  the  neighbouring  sea  and 
country,  and  a  i>eacon  to  the  travellers  by 
either.  It  was  situated  on  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory on  the  eastern  side  of  the  western 
or  Heroopolitan  branch  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  its  northern  extremity,  over  agaiiut 
Pih&liiroth,  or  the  opening  in  the  roouo- 
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vfajdi  lad  from  the  desert,  on  the  kide 
■f  Bafpt.  to  the  Red  Sea. 

BJuiSHA,  the  «on  of  Ahijali,  comnmnder- 
i»  fhitf  of  the  annies  Helong^in^  to  Nadab, 
lh»  aoB  of  Jeroboam,  kin^;  of  hrael.  Baasha 
UOed  Ub  maater  trearheroualy  at  the  siege 
ti  Gibbctboo.  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
\.  M.  3051,  and  uaurjied  the  cron-n,  whirh 
be  poMMaaed  tirenty-four  years,  I  Kin){:H  xv. 
17.  itc.  And,  to  wmre  himself  in  hi«  usurp- 
hm  mwxarrpd  all  the  relatives  of  hix 
li  barbarous  action  proved 
ilw  BBco  nt   of  the   prophecy  de. 

■Mnwad  n^insT  the  honse  of  Jeroboam  by 
Akflak,  ifac  prophet,  1  Kin^  xiv.  i,  &c. 

BABEL,  the  tower  and  city  founded  by 
A*  doceBduit!)  of  Noah  in  the  plain  of  Shi- 
Mr.  Tb»  diflerent  tribes  descended  from 
Noah  «crc  here  collected,  and  from  this 
pdiat  wvr«  dispersed,  through  the  confusion 
if  their  langiuge.  The  time  when  this 
boilt  ia  differently  stated  in  the 
'  and  Samaritan  chronologieii.  I'he 
it  in  the  year  101  after  the 
faud,  vluch  Mr.  Faber  thinks  encumbered 
vob  taauprrable  dilBcultics.  This  writer 
tkca  (fpaa  on  to  show,  that  the  chronology 
af  the  itminaritan  Pentateuch  reconciles  every 
tea,  and  aunnounts  erery  difficulty.  It 
nprmatu  Sham  aa  dvinff  nearly  a  century 
and  ■  half  before  the  death  of  Peleg,  instead 
af  aocv  than  that  number  of  years  after- 
~  almost  four  centuries  and  a  half 
the  death  of  Abraham ;  whom,  in 
aaeactdHKC  with  the  history,  it  makes  to 
■liiie  his  father  Terah  precisely  a  hun- 
dnd  yaan.  It  removes  the  difiiculties  with 
wWh  tha  Hebrew  chronolo^  invests  the 
vkole  history,  by  giving  time,  while  it  allows 
1^  diapoaion  to  have  token  place  in  the 
htlar  fiitft  of  Peleg's  life,  for  the  thirteen 
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hi*  younger  brolhcr  Joktan  to  have 
bcaw  of  families ;  for  Noah  and  his 
to  hare  died,  as  it  is  prtn-ed  they  must 
doDa,  prior  Co  the  emigration  from 
I  for  Nimrod,  instead  of  being  a 
hay,  to  hare  been  of  an  age  suitable  to  nis 
ciplatta,  and  to  have  acquired  the  sovereign 
caaaaad.  not,  in  the  face  of  all  probability, 
alutr  the  four  great  patriarchs  were  living, 
bat  after  their  decease  ;  and  for  the  families 
rf  nanhiod  to  have  multipUed  sufficiently 
la  aadcrtake  the  stupendous  work  of  the 
taw.     It  ez]ilains  also  the  silence  respect- 

Ihg  Sham  in  the  history  of  Abrahrmi,  by 
mikkaf  the  fonoer  die  in  Armenia  four  hun- 
Aad  and  forty  rears  before  the  latter  u'as 
Im,  iw"!— «*  of  stirriving  him  thirty-five 
yat  and,  laatly,  it  makes  sacred  history 
•rcord  with  profane  ;  the  Bnbylonic  history 
if  Bnoaita,  and  tb«  old  records  consulted 
^  Bptphaniai,  lioth  placing  the  death  of 
Vaah  aod  lus  »ons  before  the  emigration 
van  AmMBja. 

Tha  ran  of  the  whole  )■  as  follows : 
4S  tht  dcatfcxidants  of  Noah  remained  in 
AnDcaaa    ia    peaceable    subjection   to   the 
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the  lifetime  of  the  four  roynl  patriarchs,  or 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
after  the  flood ;  when,  gradually  falling  off 
from  the  pure  worship  of  <iod,  and  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  respective  heads  of 
families,  and  seduced  by  the  schemes  of  the 
ambitious  Nimrod,  and  further  actuated  by 
a  restles.q  disposition,  or  a  desire  fur  a  more 
fertile  country,  they  migrated  in  a  body 
southtvards,  till  they  reached  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  probably  about  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Shem.  Here,  under  the  command 
of  their  new  leader,  and  his  dominant  mili- 
tary  and  sacerdotal  Ciithiles,  by  whom  the 
original  scheme  of  idolatry,  the  groundwork 
of  which  was  ])r()bably  laid  in  Armenia,  was 
now  perfected ;  and,  with  the  cxpro.'s  ^^cw 
to  countrract  the  designs  of  the  .Almighty 
in  their  dispersion  into  different  countries, 
they  began  to  build  the  city  and  tower,  and 
set  up  a  banner  which  should  ser^-e  as  a 
mark  of  national  union,  and  concentrate 
them  in  one  unbroken  empire;  when  they 
were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  miracu- 
lous confusion  of  tongues.  AH  this  proba- 
bly occupied  the  further  space  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years;  making  eighty-one  from 
the  death  of  Shein,  and  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  after  the  flood.  All  of  which 
also  will  come  within  the  life  of  Peleg,  who, 
according  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  died 
in  the  year  640.  'ITie  tower  of  Uelus  in 
Babylon,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  pro- 
bably either  the  original  tower  of  Babel 
repaired,  or  it  was  constructed  upon  its 
massive  foundations.  The  retnain.H  of  this 
tower  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Mignan,  in  his  Travels 
in  Chaldea : — 

"  At  day  light  1  departed  for  the  ruins, 
with  a  mind  absorbed  by  the  objects  which  I 
had  seen  yesterday.  An  hour's  walk,  in- 
dulged in  intense  reflection,  brought  me  to 
the  grandest  and  most  gigantic  northern 
mass,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  distant  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  eastern  suburb  of  Hillah.  It  is  called 
by  the  natives,  El  Mujfllibah,  '  the  over- 
turned;' also  Harofit  and  Mnrool  from  a 
tradition  handed  down,  with  little  deviation, 
from  time  immemorial,  that  near  the  foot  of 
the  ruin  there  is  a  well,  invisible  to  mortals, 
in  which  those  rebellious  angels  were  con- 
demned by  (iod  to  be  hung  with  their  heela 
upwards,  until  the  day  of  judgment,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  wnckedness.  This  soUd 
mound,  which  I  consider,  from  its  situation 
and  magnitude,  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  (an  opinion  likewise  adopted 
by  that  veneraljle  and  highly  distinguished 
geographer,  .Major  Rennell,)  is  avast  oblong- 
square,  comjiosed  of  kiln-burnt  and  lun-dried 
bricks,  rising  irregularly  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet,  at  the  south* 
west ;  whence  it  slopes  towards  the  north. 
eaist  to  a  depth  of  one  Imndred  and  ten  feet. 
Its  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  I 
measured  them  carefully,  and  the  following 
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IB  the  full  extent  of  each  face  :  that  to  the 
north,  along  the  visible  face,  is  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four  yards  j  to  the  south,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  yards;  to  the  ca«t, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  yards ;  and  to 
the  west,  two  hundred  and  forty  yards.  The 
summit  is  anune  vcn  flat,  strewed  with  broken 
and  unbroken  bricks,  the  perfectones  measur- 
ing: thirteen  inches  square,  by  three  thick, 
Many  exhibited  the  arrow-headed  character, 
whicri  appeared  remarkably  fresh.  Pottery, 
bitumen,  vitrified  and  petrified  brick,  shells, 
&nd  glass,  were  all  equally  abundant.     The 

Srincipal  materials  composing  tliis  ruin  are. 
oubtlesii,  mud  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and 
mixed  up  with  straw.  It  is  not  dithcult  to 
trace  brick-work  along  each  front,  particu- 
larly at  the  south-west  angle,  which  is  faced 
by  a  wall,  composed  partly  of  kiln-burnt 
brick,  that  in  shape  exactly  resembles  a 
watch-tower  or  small  turret.  On  its  summit 
there  are  still  considerable  traces  of  erect 
building ;  at  the  western  end  is  a  circular 
mass  of  solid  brick-work,  sloping  towards  the 
top,  and  rising  from  a  confused  heap  of  rub- 
bish. The  chief  material  forming  this 
fabric  appeared  similar  to  that  composing 
the  ruin  called  Akercouff,  a  mixture  of 
chopped  straw,  with  shme  used  as  cement; 
and  regular  layers  of  unbroken  reeds  between 
the  horizontal  courses  of  the  bricks.  The 
base  is  greatly  injured  by  time  and  the  ele- 
ments ;  particularly  to  the  south-east,  where 
it  is  cloven  into  a  deep  furrow  from  Ion  to 
bottom.  The  sides  of  the  ruin  exhibit  nol- 
lowa  worn  partly  by  the  weather,  but  more 
generally  formea  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  in- 
cessantly digging  for  bricks,  and  hunting  for 
antiquities. 

UAllYLON,  2  Kings  xxiv.  1.  The  capital 
of  Chaldea,  built  by  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  It). 
It  was  under  iS'ebuchadneiiar  that  Babylon, 
then  become  the  seat  of  universal  empire,  is 
supposed  to  have  acquired  that  extent  and  mag- 
nificence, and  that  those  stupendouu  works 
were  completed  which  rendered  it  the  won- 
der of  the  world  and  of  posterity  :  and  ac- 
cordingly, this  prince,  then  the  most  potent 
on  the  earth,  arrogated  to  himself  the  whole 
glory  of  its  erection  ;  and  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart  exclaimed,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon 
that  I  have  built } "  The  city  at  this  period 
stood  on  both  i^ides  of  the  river,  which  inter. 
sected  it  in  the  middle.  It  was,  according 
to  the  least  compulation,  that  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  45  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  older  author  of 
the  two,  60  miles.  Its  shape  was  that  of  a 
square,  traversed  each  way  by  25  principal 
streets ;  which  of  course  intersected  each 
other,  dividing  the  city  into  626  squares, 
rhese  streets  were  terminated  at  eacli  end 
by  gates  of  brass,  of  prodigious  size  and 
strength,  with  a  smaller  one  opening  towards 
the  river.  The  walls,  from  the  most  mo- 
derate accounts,  were  75  feet  in  height  and 
32  in  breadth  j  while  Herodotus  makes  them 
3QU  in  height  and  7&  in  breadth  :  which  last 
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measurement,  inrrcdiblo  as  it  may  seem,  m 
worthy  of  credit,  as  Herodotus  is  much  the 
oldest  author  who  describes  them,  and  who 
gives  their  original  height ;    whereas,  those 
who  follow  him  in   their  accounts  of  these 
stupendous  walls,  describe  them  as  they  were 
after  they  had  been  taken  down  to  the  less 
elevation  by  Darius  Hystaspes.     Tl»ey  were 
built  of  brick,  cementea  with  bitumen  instead 
of  mortar ;  and  were  encompassed  by  abroad 
and  deep  ditch,  lined  with  the  same  mate- 
rials, as  were  also  the  banka  of  the  river  in 
its  course  through  the  city  :  the  inhabitants 
descending  to  the  water  by  steps  through 
the  smaller  brazen  g&les  before  mentioned. 
The  houses  were  three  or  four  stories  high, 
separated  from  each  other  by  small  court* 
or  gardens,  with  open  spaces  and  even  field* 
interspersed  over  tlie  immense  area  cndoeed 
within   the   walls.      Over   the  river   was  a 
bridge,   connecting  the  two  halves  of  the 
city,  which  stood,  the  one  on  its  eastern,  and 
the  other  on  its  western,  bank ;  the  river 
running    nearly  north    and    south.       The 
bridge  was  5  furlongs  in  length,  and  30  feet 
in  breadth,  and  had  a  palace  at  each  end, 
with,  it  is  said,  a  subterraneous  passage  be- 
neath the  river,  from  one  to  the  other :    the 
work  of  Serairamis.     Within  the  city  waa 
the  temple  of  Belus,  or  Jupiter,  which  He- 
rodotus describes  as  a  square  of  two  stadia, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  mile :    in  the  midst  of 
wliicb  arose  the  celebrated  tower,  to  which 
both  the  same  writer,  and  Strabo,  give  an 
elevation  of  one  stadium,  or  660  feet ;  and 
the  same  measure  at  its  base ;    the  whole 
being  divided  into  eight  separate  towers,  one 
above  another,  of  decreasing  dimensions  to 
the  summit ;  where  stood  a  cha])el,  contain- 
ing a  couch,  table,  and  other  things  of  gold. 
Here  the  principal  devotions  were  performed; 
and  over  this,  on  the  highest  platform  of  i' 
was  the  observatory,  by  the  help  of  whic 
the  Babylonians  arrived  to  such  perfectio 
in  astronomy,  that  Calisthenea  the  philo 
plier,  who  accompanied  Alexander  to  Baby-* 
Ion,    found    astronomical  observations   for 
1903     years    backwards   from    that    tune; 
which  reach  as  high  as  the  II  5th  year  aiier 
the  flood.     fJn  either  side  of  the  river,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  adjoining  to  the  bridge, 
was  a  palace  ;    that  on  the  western  biuik 
being  by  much  the  larger.     This  polacMB^H 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  ana  strt^^^H 
fortified  with  three  walls  one  within  and^^^H 
Within    it  were   the   celebrated    pensile   or 
hanging  gardens,  enclosed  in  a  square  bf 
400   feet.     These  gardens  were   raise<i  <ui 
terraces,  supported  by  arches,  or  rather  by 
piers,  laid  over  with  broad  flat  stones;  tin 
arch  appearing  to  be  unknown  to  the  Baby- 
lonians :  which  courses  of  piers  rose  abovf 
one  another,  till  they  reached  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  city  wills.     On  each  terrace 
or  platform,  a  deep  layer  of  mould  was  laid, 
in  which   flowers,    shrubs   and   trees  we 
planted  ;   some  of  which  are  aaid  to  ha| 
reached  the  height  of   SO  feet. 
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Uglicat  level  was  a  resen-oir,  with  an  engine 
I*  drsw  water  up  from  the  nver.  by  which 
lh»  whole  was  watered,  'llii.i  oovel  and  as- 
iHttabin^  (tmcture,  the  tvork  of  a  monarch 
vbo  knvw  not  how  to  create  food  for  his 
ovii  pampered  fancy,  or  labour  for  his  de- 
bMH  raujecta  or  unhappy  captives,  wa.s 
■dertakrn  to  p!ea8e  his  wife  Amyiti.s  ;  that 
■ha  might  we  an  imitation  of  the  hills  and 
www  In  of  her  native  conntry,  .Media. 

Vet,  whtle  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power, 
ad.  a^cortlin^  to  ihe  most  accurate  chrono- 

Sra,  1 6u  years  before  the  foot  of  an  enemy 
mlcred  it,  the  voice  of  an  enemy  had 
Miatvd  it,  the  voice  of  prophecy  pronounced 
Ihr  doom  of  the  michty  and  uncon(|ucred 
Birinrlon.  A  succeMion  of  agea  brought  it 
^radaaUy  ^  the  dust ;  and  the  ip^dation  of 
■■fiUl  ia  marked  till  it  sinkn  at  last  into  utter 
At  a  time  when  nothing  but 
Boce  was  around  thin  city,  emphatic 
called  the  great,  fallen  Uabylon  was 
by  the  pencil  of  inspiration  ex- 
teif  a*  erery  traveller  now  describes  its 


Tha  imaense  fertility  of  Chaldea,  which 
lafwrxl  also  the  name  of  Babvlonia  till  after 
llM<Ariatua  era,  corresponded  with  the  great- 
aa^oi'ilabyloa.  It  was  the  most  fertile  region 
ti  the  wboje  ea«t.  Babylonia  wag  one  vast 
|hill«  adoracd  and  enriched  by  the  Euphrates 
mJ  Um  'ngri*.  from  which,  and  from  the 
■aaMioaa  canal*  that  intersected  the  coun- 
oy  frooB  the  one  river  to  the  other,  water 
vaa  i&atribated  over  the  fields  by  manual 
hhaar  and  by  hydraulic  machines,  ginng 
nc,  KB  that  warm  climate  and  rich  exnnuat- 
\em  aotl,  to  an  exuberance  of  produce  with- 
•M  a  known  parallel,  over  so  extensive  a 
nfioo,  ailhcr  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
BinidiuCua  states,  that  he  knew  not  how  to 
•fdk  of  its  wonderfiil  fertility,  which  none 
M  r]ra-<ntnes«e»  would  credit ;  and,  though 
vnaa^  in  the  language  of  Greece,  itself  a 
fanile  country,  he  expresses  his  own  con- 
toamfOfa  that  his  description  of  what  he 
■taalljr  aaw  would  appear  to  be  improbable, 
lid  tm  exceed  behef.  Such  was  the  "  <Jhal- 
iKg"  cznllcncy,"  that  it  departed  not  on  the 
int  nmqnett,  nor  on  the  linal  extinction  of 
ds  «^pi*»l  btit  one  metropolis  of  Assyria 
troBe  alter  another  in  the  land  of  Chaldea, 
■^ca  Babylon  had  ceased  to  be  "  the  glory 
■f  kiiurdiiaii." 

1.  Manifold  are  the  prophecies  respecting 
Dabylno.  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
aad  the  ion^^  lapse  of  ages  has  servc<l  to  con> 
ina  tiicir  fidAlrnent  in  every  nariicular,  and 
!•  intdcr  It  at  1  '  te.   llie  judgments 

of  haaren  are  i  but  sure  ;  tltey  are 

oatarioti k.     And  they  were 

ibylonians,  and  the 

,  - ^-vprejfly  because  of 

ihar  idolatry,  tyrauny.  oppression,  pride, 
os«a<iNMMaa»  diiinketinesi«,  faUehood,  and 
«<h«r  wiefccdiie**.  The  burden  of  Babylon, 
vWrh  loiah  the  son  of  Amos  did  see : 
**Tha  Bat«e  of  a  multitade  in  the  mountains, 
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like  as  of  a  great  people  :  a  tumultuous  noise 
of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  gathered  to- 
gether ;  the  Lord  of  hosts  mustereth  the 
host  of  the  battle.  They  come  from  a  far 
country,  from  the  end  of  heaven,  even  the 
Lord  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation,  to 
destroy  the  whole  land.  Behold,  the  day  of 
the  Lord  cometh,  cruel  both  with  wraih  and 
fierce  anger,  to  lay  the  land  desolate  :  and 
he  shall  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  nf  it. 
Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  (Jhaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  a-s  when 
God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It 
shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  Khali  it  be 
dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation : 
neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there  • 
neither  shall  the  shejjherds  make  their  fold 
there.  But  \vild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there :  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of 
doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell 
there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And 
the  wild  beasts  of  tlie  islands  shall  cry  in 
their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their 
pleasant  palaces."  "  Thou  shalt  take  up 
this  proverb  against  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  say.  How  hath  the  opjircRsor  ceased ! 
the  golden  city  ceased !  Thy  pomp  ia 
brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of 
thy  viols  :  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee, 
and  the  worms  cover  thee.  Thou  shnlt  be 
brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the 
pit.  Thou  art  ca.st  out  of  the  grave  like  an 
abominable  branch. — I  will  cut  off  from, 
Babylon  the  name,  and  remnant,  the  son, 
and  nephew,  sailh  the  Lord.  1  wW\  also 
make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and 
pools  of  water:  and  [  will  sweep  it  with  the 
ticsom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  ;  and 
all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  he  hath, 
broken  unto  the  tfround."  "  Thus  saith. 
the  Lord,  that  saitn  unto  the  deep.  Be  dry; 
and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers  :  that  saith  of 
Cyrus,  He  is  ray  shepherd,  and  shall  perform 
all  my  pleasure, — and  I  will  loose  the  loins 
of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved 
gates  ;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut." 
"  Bel  boweth  down,"  &c.  "  Come  down, 
and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  \-irgin  daughter  of 
Babylon :  sit  on  the  ground,  there  is  no 
throne,  ()  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans.  Sit 
thou  sdent,  and  get  thee  mto  darkness,  O 
daughter  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  for  thou  shalt 
no  more  be  called  the  lady  of  kingdoms." 

Many  other  prophecies  against  Babylon, 
and  the  whole  land  of  Chaldea,  are  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  i  and  though  the  limits 
of  this  article  will  only  allow  a  reference  to 
be  m.nde  to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  a  few, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  great  number  of  pre- 
dictions on  record  the  accomjili.shment  of 
which  has  not  been  remarked  ny  numerous 
writers,  and  more  especially  by  those  who 
have  visited  the  si)Ot.  For,  tliough  for 
many  centuries  the  site  of  Babylon  was  un- 
known, or  the  ruins  of  other  Ciialdean  cities 
mistaken  far  its  remains,  its  true  situation 
and  present  condition  have  been,  within  a 
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few  years,  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and 
accurately  described,  by  fteveral  roost  intelli- 
gent and  vnter[iri);ing  travellers. 

Wliei)  in  the  plenitude  of   its  greatness, 
splendour  and  strength,  Ilabylon  itnit  yielded 
to  the   Arms  of  Cyrus,  whose   name,  and 
the  maiiCEUvre  by  wbicli  the  city  was  taken, 
were  mentioned  by  Isaiah  nearly  two  hun- 
dred   yeara   before   the   event ;   which  waH 
also  predicted  by  Jeremiah.- — "(jo  up,  O 
Elain,  (or  Persia, )  besiejfe,  O  Media.     The 
Lord    hath    raised    up   the    spirit    of   the 
kings  of  the  Mcdes,  for  his  de\ice  is  against 
Babylon,    to   destroy   it."      The    kin^   of 
Persia   and    Media,    prompted    by  a   com- 
mon interest,  freely  entered  into  a  league 
against   Babylon,   aud  with  one  accord  en- 
trusted the  command  of  their  united  armies 
to  Cyrus,    the  relative  and   eventually  tlie 
successor  of  them  both. — But  the  taking  of 
Babylon  was  not  reserved  for  these  king- 
doms alone  :  other  nations  had  to  be  "  pre- 
pared against  her."     "  .Set  up  a  standard  in 
the  land  ;  blow  the  trumpet  among  the  na- 
tions, prepare  the  nations  against  her,  call 
together  against  her  the  kingdoms  of  Ara- 
rat, Minni,  and  Aschenaz  :  Co,  I  will  raise 
and  cause  to  come  up  against  Babylon  an 
assembly  of  great  nations   from  the  north 
country,"  &c.     Cyrus  subdued  the  Arme- 
nians,   who    had    revolted    against    .Media, 
spared  their  king,  bound  them  over  anew  to 
their  allegiance,  by  kindness  rather  than  by 
force,  and  incoq)orated  their  army  with  his 
o\vn. — "The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  have 
forborne  to  tight.      They  have  remained  in 
their  holds ;  their  might  hath  failed,  they 
became   as  women."     So  dispirited   Itecame 
its  people,  that  Babylon,  wiiich  had  made 
the  world  to  tremble,    wa.s  long  besieged, 
■without  makmg  nny  ed'ort  to  drive   of!"  the 
enemy.     But,  possessed  of   provisions  for 
twenty  years,  which  in  their  timid  caution 
they   had   plentifully   stored,   they  derided 
Cyrus  from  their  impregnable  walls,  within 
wiiich   they   rem.aiiu-d.       Their    profligacy, 
their  wickedness  and  false  confidence  were 
uuabated ;  they  continued  to  live  carelessly 
in  pleasures  :  and  Babylon  the  great,  unlike 
to  many  %  small  fortress  and  unwalled  towu, 
made  not  one  struggle  to  regain  its  freedom, 
or  to  be  rid  of  the  foe. — Much  lime  having 
been  lost,  and  no  progress  being  made  in  the 
aiege,  the  anxiety  of  Cyrus  wa«  strongly  ex- 
,  cited,  and  he  was  reduced  to  great  perplcx- 
,  ity,  when  at  last  it  was  siiggested  and  im  - 
mediately  determined,  to  divert  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates.     And  while  the  uncon- 
■cious   and  reckless  citizens  were  engaged 
in  dancing  and  merriment,  the    river  was 
suddenly  turned  into  the  lake,  the  trench, 
and   the   canak ;    aud   the   Persians,    both 
foot  and   horse,  so   soon  as  the  subsiding 
of    the  water    permitted,    entered    by    its 
channel,  and  were  followed  by  the  albes  in 
■miy.  along  the  dry  part  of  the  river.    "  I  will 
dry  up  thy  sea,  and  make  thy  springs  dry. 
That  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry,  I  will  dry  up 
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thy  rivers." — (>nc  detachment  was  placed 
where  the  river  first  enters  the  city,  and 
another    where   it   leaves   it.       And   "  one 
post  did  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  mes- 
senger to  meet  another,  to  show  the  king 
of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  the  end. 
and  that  the  passages  are  shut."     "They 
were  taken,"  says  Ilerodotus,  "  hy  surprise  ; 
and  such  is  the  extent  of  the  city,    that, 
as  the   inhabitants  themselves  affirm,  ihef 
who   lived   in   the   extremities   were   made 
prisoners  before  any  alarm  was  communi- 
cated to  the   centre  of  the   place,"'   where 
the  palace  stood.     Thus  a  "  snare  was  laid 
for  Babylon,   it  >>'as  taken  and  it  wa«  not 
aware;  it  was  found  aud  also  caught;  for^l 
it  had   sinned   against   the   Lord.     How  it  ^M 
the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  suqirised  : " — 
"  In  their  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts,  and 
I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  tliey  vaa.j 
rejoice  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not 
wake,  eaith  the   Lord.     I  will  brmg  them 
down  like  Jambs  to  tlie  slaughter,"  &c.     "  I 
will  make  drunken  her  princes,  and  her  wise  ^, 
men,  her  captains  and  her  rulers,  and  heTj^^ 
mighty  men,  and  they  shall  Kleeu  a  perpetual^| 
sleep,"  &c      Cyrus,  as  the  nigiit  drew  on, 
stimulated  his  assembled  troops  to  enter  the 
city,  because  in  that  night  of  general  re' 
within  the  walls,  many  of  them  were  aslec[ 
many  dmnk,  and  confu.sion  universally  pra-' 
vaiied.    1)n  passing,  without  obstruction  OT' 
hinderance,  into  the  city,  the  Persuing,  sla; 
ing  some,  putting  others  to  flight,  and  jnr 
ing  with  the  revellers,  as  if  slaughter  h 
been  merriment,  hastened  by  the  shorti 
way  to  the  palace,  and  reached  it  ere  yet  if 
messenger  had  told  the  king  that  his  city 
was  taken.    The  gates  of  the  palace,  which 
was  strongly  fortified,  were  shut.  Tlie  guards 
stationed  before  them,  were  drinA-iiiy  beside 
a  blazing  light,  when  the  Persians  rushed 
impetuously    upon    them.      A   louder  and 
altered  clamour,  no  longer  joyous,  caught 
the   ear  of  the  inmates  of  tae  palace,  and 
the   bright    light    showed  them   the  work 
of  destruction,  without  revealing  its  cause. 
And  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemf 
in    the-   midst  of   Babylon,  the  king  hii 
self,  (who  had  been  roused  from  his  re\*eli 
by  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall,)  exdl 
by  the    warlike  tumult  at  the  gate«,  d 
manded     those    u-ithin    to    examine    frum 
whence  it  arose  ;  and  according  to  the  same 
word,  by  which  "  the  gates  "  (leading  from 
the  river  to  the  city)  "  were  not  shut,  the 
loins  of  kings  were  loosed  to  open  lufHri 
Cyrus  the  two-leaved  gates"  of  the  pil    • 
Tne  eager  Pcr.sians  sprang  in.     "  llie  k.iu|i' 
of    Babylon    beard    the    report    of    them: 
anguish  took  hold  of  him  ; "  he  and  all  who 
were  about  him  perished  ;  God  had  "  num- 
bered" his  kingdom  and  finished  it ;  it  was 
"  divided,"   and   given  to  the   Mede* 
PersiauiS  ;  the  lives  of  tlie  Babylonian  prini 
and  lords,  and  niters,  and  captain>i.  dc 
with  that  niglit's  festival ;  the  drunken  all 
"  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  did  not  wake." — " 
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vQ)  fiO  the«  with  men  as  with  ait«rpillan." 
Not  only  did  the  Persian  nrmy  enter  with 
«He  as  caterpiUBTd,  together  vtntn  all  the  na- 
I  tlut  had  come  up  against  Babylon,  but 
i  also  M  numerous.  Cjnis,  after 
of  the  city,  made  n  great  display 
•f  Ma  Cmvalry  in  the  presence  of  the  Baby- 
*  ~'  Mid  in  the  midst  of  Babylon.     Four 

d   guArd*   stood  before  the  I^ace 
,  aad  two  thousand  on  each  side.  These 
I  Cyms  approached  i    two  thou- 
len  followed  them.    These  were 

d  by  four  square  masses  of  Persian 

onlry.  ndi  connating  of  ten  thousand 
wa :  and  to  these  again  were  added,  in 
ikar  order,  the  Median,  Armenian,  Hyrca- 
■int,  CMlucian,  and  Sacian  horsemen, — 
li^  ■•  before,  "  riding  upon  horses,  every 
mam  in  wmj." — with  lines  of  chariots,  four 
ibnaal,  concluding  the  train  of  the  numer- 
m»  bOMs-  Cyrus  afterwards  reviewed,  at 
Bafcjrloa,  the  whole  of  his  array,  conKisting 
oCaac  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse, 

istnd  chariotx,  and  six  hundred 
foot.  Babylon,  which  was  taken 
oc4  iware,  ana  H-ithin  whose  walls  no 
■y,  except  a  captive,  ha<l  been  ever  seen, 
•M  tiras  "  filled  with  men  as  with  cater- 
■iDari,"  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  wall  around 
It  The  scrip  tores  do  not  relate  the  manner 
IB  vliidi  Baibyloii  was  taken,  nor  do  they 
c«K  sSnde  to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
pkacies.  Bat  there  is,  in  every  particular,  a 
ttkt  coitKideuce  between  the  predictions  of 
Iks  prophets  and  the  historical  narratives, 
Wdl  of  Herodutus  and  Xenophon. 

1.  Bmy  step  in  the  progress  of  the  de- 
dal of  Babylon  was  the  accomplishment  of 
apnfibscy.  Conquered,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Cynai,  it  was  afterwards  reduced  from  an 
■Mral  to  a  tributary  city.  "  Come  down 
■■  rit  in  the  dust.  O  daughter  of  Babylon  : 
ik  OS  tbe  ground,  there  is  no  throne,  (> 
^■glter  ol  the  Chaldeans."— After  the  Ba- 
tjhniaas  rebelled  against  Darius,  the  walls 
«B«  ladnecd  in  height,  and  all  the  gates  de- 
aunvi.  "  Tbe  waJl  of  Babylon  tihall  fall,  her 
•au  are  thrown  down."— Xenes,  after  his 
^fHwlliu^lrtf*  retreat  from  Greece,  ritled  the 
lanlM  af  Babylon,  the  golden  images  alone 
of  ^Ucfa  were  estimated  at  20,000,000/.,  be- 
■iea  III— mrs  of  rast  amount.  "  I  will 
■Bwdl  Bd  in  Babylon,  and  I  will  Imng 
KrA  oat  of  his  month  that  which  he  has 
vwsAowed  up :  I  nill  do  judgment  ujwn  the 
0«?en  images  of  Babylon." — Alexander  the 
waat  attempted  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
glaiy.  and  deni^ined  to  make  it  the  metro- 
inla  af  an  unireml  empire.  But  while 
fta  bofldaog  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  and 
iIm  reparabOD  of  the  emoankments  of  the 
,  w^ere  actually  rarn-ing  on,  tho 
ir  of  the  world  died,  at  the   com- 

Bt  of  this  his  last  undertaking, 
in  Aa  briKht  of  his  power,  and  in  the  flower 
of  Ui  age.  "  Take  balm  for  her  pain, 
tf  ae  be  that  she  may  be  healed.  We 
erooU  hnf«  healed  Babylon,  but  she  is  not 
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healed."  The  building  of  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Seleucia  was  the  chief  cause 
of  tbe  decline  of  Babylon,  and  drained  it 
of  a  great  part  of  Us  population.  And  at  a 
later  period,  or  about  130  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  HumeruH,  a  Parthian  gover- 
nor,  who  was  noted  as  excelling  all  tyrants 
in  crueltv,  exercised  great  severities  on  the 
Babylonians  ;  and  having  burned  the  forum 
and  some  of  the  temples,  and  destroyed  the 
fairest  parts  of  the  city,  reduced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  slavery  on  the  slightest 
pretexts,  and  caused  them,  together  with 
all  their  households,  to  be  sent  into  Media. 
'*  They  shall  remove,  they  shall  depart,  both 
man  and  beast."  llie  '*  golden  city  "  thus 
gradually  verged,  for  centurieR,  tow.irds 
poverty  and  desolation.  Notwithstanding 
that  Cyrus  resided  chiefly  at  Babylon,  and 
sought  to  reform  the  government  and  re- 
model the  manners  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
succeeding  kings  of  Pertiia  preferted,  as  the 
seat  of  empire,  Susa,  Persepolis,  or  Ecba- 
tana,  situated  in  their  own  country :  and  in 
like  manner  the  successors  of  Alexander  did 
not  attempt  to  complete  his  purpose  of  re- 
storing Babylon  to  its  pre-eminence  and 
glory ;  but,  after  the  subdivision  of  his 
mighty  empire,  the  very  kings  of  AssjTia, 
during  their  temporary  residence  even  in 
Chahlea,  deserted  Babylon,  and  dwelt  in 
Seleucia.  And  thus  the  foreign  inhabitants, 
first  Persians  and  afterwards  Greeks,  imitat- 
ing their  sovereigns  by  deserting  Babylon, 
acted  as  if  they  verily  had  said,  "  Forsake 
her,  and  let  us  go  every  man  unto  his  own 
country  ;  for  her  judgment  is  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  is  lifted  up  even  to  the  skies." 

4.  But  kindred  judgments,  the  issue  of 
common  crimes,  rested  on  the  land  of 
Chaldea,  as  well  as  on  its  doomed  metro- 
polis. "  They  come  from  a  far  country, 
from  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  destroy  the 
whole  land.  Many  nations  and  great  lungs 
shall  sen'e  themselves  of  thee  also,"  &c. 
The  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Par- 
thians,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  and  tbe 
Turks,  are  the  chief  of  the  many  nations 
who  have  unscnipulou.sly  and  unsparingly 
"  served  themselves"  of  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans :  and  Cyrus  and  Darius,  kings 
of  Persia  ;  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Seleu- 
cus,  king  of  Assyria ;  Demetrius  and  An- 
tiochus  the  Great ;  Trajan,  Scverus,  if ulian, 
and  Heraclius,  emperors  of  Rome  :  the  vic- 
torious Omar,  the  successor  of  Mahomet; 
Holagou,  and  Tamerlane , — are ' '  great  kings  " 
who  Hiicce.sKi\'ely  subdued  or  desolated  Chal- 
dea, or  exacted  from  it  tribute  to  such  an 
extent,  as  scarcely  any  other  countrv  ever 
paid  to  a  single  conqueror.  And  though 
the  naraeit  of  .some  of  these  nations  were  un- 
known to  the  Babylonians,  and  unheard  of 
in  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  prophecy, 
most  of  these  "  many  nations  and  great 
kings"  need  now  but  to  be  named,  to 
show  that,  in  local  relation  to  Chaldea, 
"  they  came     from  the     utmost     border. 
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from  the  coasts  of  the  earth." — "  I  will 
punish  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
will  make  it  perpetual  desolations  ;  cut  off 
the  sower  from  Babylon,  and  hirn  that 
handleth  the  sickle  in  the  time  of  harvest. 
A  drouffht  is  on  her  waters,  and  they  shall 
be  dried  up.  Behold  the  hinderraoKt  of  the 
nations,  a  drj'  land  and  a  desert."  The  land 
of  the  Chaldeans  wasindecdmadt — peq»etiial, 
or  long  continued,  desolation.  Ilavajfc*!  and 
spoiled  for  a^es,  the  (^Iialdees'  exiellency 
finally  disapjiearcd,  and  the  land  became  de- 
solate, as  slill  it  retn.iins.  Rauwolif.  who 
passed  through  it  in  137-1,  decribcs  the  coun- 
try as  bare,  and  "  so  dry  and  barren  that  it 
cannot  be  tilled."  And  the  mo.>it  recent  tra- 
vellers all  concur  in  describing  it  in  similar 
terms.  On  the  one  side,  near  to  the  site  of 
Opis,  "  the  country  all  around,"  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  "  appears  to  be  one  wide  de- 
sert, of  sandy  and  barren  soil,  thinly  scat- 
tered over  with  brn-shwood  and  tufls  of  reedy 
gra.ss."  On  the  other,  between  Uusisorau 
and  Baffdad,  "  inimediatclv  on  cither  hank 
of  the  Tigris, "  observes  Miguan,  "  is  the 
tatrodden  desert.  Tlie  absence  of  all  ciilii- 
vation,  the  sterile,  arid,  and  wild  character 
of  the  whole  scene,  formed  a  contrast  to  the 
rich  and  deli;»litfvd  accounts  deUneatcd  in 
scripture.  The  natives,  in  travelling  over 
these  pathless  deserts,  are  compelled  to  ex- 
plore their  way  by  the  stars."  "  The  whole 
country  between  Bagdad  and  Hillah  is  a 
perfectly  flat  and  (with  the  esceplion  of  a 
few  spots  as  you  approach  the  latter  place) 
vncuiticated  waste,  lliat  it  was  at  some  for- 
mer period  in  a  far  different  state,  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  canals  by  which  it  is 
traversed,  now  drif  and  neglected ;  and 
the  quantity  of  heaps  of  earth  covered  with 
fragments  of  brick  and  broken  tiles,  which 
are  seen  in  every  direction,  the  indisputable 
traces  of  former  population.  At  jjrescnt  the 
only  inliahitants  of  the  tract  are  the  Sobeide 
Ambs.  Around,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  is  a  trackless  desert  " — "  Her  cities 
are  desolations,"  The  course  of  the  Tigris 
through  Babylonia,  instead  of  being  adorned 
with  citie.*,  is  marked  with  the  sites  of  "  an- 
cient ruins."  .*<itace,  Sabata,  Narisa,  Fu- 
chcra,  .Sendia,  "  no  longer  e-Yist."  \  succes- 
sion of  longitudinal  mounds,  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others,  mark  the  supposed  site  of 
Artemita,  or  Uestagered.  Its  once  luxuriant 
gardeos  are  covered  with  grass ;  and  a  higher 
mound  distinguishes  "  the  royal  residence" 
from  the  ancient  streets.  "  Extensive  ridges 
and  mountains,  (.near  to  Houmania,)  varying 
in  height  and  extent,  are  seen  branching  in 
every  riirectitm."  A  wall,  with  sixteen  bas- 
tions, t«  the  only  memorial  of  Apollonia. 
The  once  magnificent  Scleucia  is  now  a  scene 
of  desolation.  There  is  not  a  single  entire 
edifice,  but  the  country  i.s  strewed  for 
miles  with  fragments  of  decaye<l  huihlings. 
"As  far,"  says  Major  Kejjpel,  "  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  horizon  presented  a  broken 
Jinc  of  mounds ;  the  whole  of  this  place  was 
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a  desert  flat."  On  the  opposite  hank  oftti* 
Tigris,  where  Ctesiphon  its  rival  stood,  be- 
sides fragments  of  walls  and  broken  masses 
of  brick-work,  and  remains  of  vast  .stnictarea 
encumbered  with  heaps  of  earth,  there  is 
one  magnificent  monument  of  antiquity  "  in 
n  remarkably  perfect  state  of  preservation," 
"  a  large  and  noble  pile  of  building,  the  front 
of  which  presents  to  view  ii  wall  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  lengtli,  aidomed  with  four  rows 
of  arched  recesses,  with  a  central  arch,  in 
span  eighty-.H!x  feet,  and  above  an  hundred 
feet  high,  supported  by  walls  sixteen  feet 
thick,  and  leading  to  a  hall  which  extends 
to  the  depth  of  an  hundred  and  fifty-sue  feet," 
the  width  of  the  building.  A  great  itart  of 
the  back  wall,  and  of  the  roof,  is  broken 
down;   hut  that  which  remains  "still  ap- 

fiears  much  larger  than  Westminster  .Abbey." 
t  is  su]iposed  to  have  been  the  lofty  palace 
of  Cliosroes  j  but  there  desolation  now  reigns. 
"<  )n  theaite  of  Ctesiphon ,"  says  .Mignaii,  * '  the 
smallest  insect  under  heaven  would  not  find 
a  single  blade  of  grass  wherein  to  hide  itself, 
nor  one  drop  of  water  to  allay  its  thirst."  In 
the  rear  of  tnc  palace,  and  attached  to  it,  are 
mounds  two  miles  in  circumference,  indicat- 
ing the  utter  desolation  of  buildings,  formed 
to  minister  to  luxury.  ^H 

5.  But  let  us  come  to  the  fulfilment  o(^| 
these  wonderful  prophecies  in  the   prvsent 
condition  of  Babylon  itself,  aa  deBcribed  by 
those  who  have  most  recently  visited  it. 

"  Babyhm  shall  become  heaps."    Babylon 
the  glory  of  kingdoms  is  now  the  greale«l 
ruins,  "  Immense  tumuli  of  temples,  palaci 
and  hubitjitions   of  every  description," 
cvcrjTi'hcrc  seen,  and  form  "  long  and  varie^ 
lines  of  ruins,"  which,  in  some  places,  «a; 
.Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  *'  rather  resemble  natu; 
hills  than  moun</«  which  cover  the  remains 
preat  and  splendid  edifices."     These  buil( 
mgs,  which  were  once  the  labour  of  slav 
and  the  (iride  of  kings,  are  now  rois-shapca 
heaps  of  rubbish.      "  The  whole  face  of  the 
country,"  obser\-e8  llich,   "  is  covered  with 
vestiges  of  building,  in  some  places  consis 
ing  of  brick   wallii  surjirisingly   fresh,    in. 
others,  merely  a  twst  succession  qf  mom»div(' 
rubbiisb,  of  such  indeterminate  figures,  7»« 
riely  and  extent,   as   to  involve  the  petSOl 
who  should  have  formed  any  theory  in  in- 
extricable confusion." — "  Let  nothing  of  h 
be  left."      "  Vast  heaps  constitute  all  thei 
i?oic  rnnains  of  ancient  Babylon,"  says  Rich, 
AH  its  grandeur  is  departed  ;  all  its  tre 
have  been  spoiled ;    all  its  excellence  h 
utterly  vanished  ;  the  very  heaps  are  search 
for  bricks,  when  nothing  else  can  be  found ; 
even  these  are  }iot  left,  wherever  they  can  be 
taken  away  ;  and  Babylon  has  for  ages  Wrn 
"  a  quarry  above  ground,"  ready  to  the  hand 
of  cverj'  successive  despoiler.      Without  the 
most  remote  allusion  to  this  prophecy,  (a 
tain  Mignaxi  describes  n  mound  attached 
the  palace,  ninety  yards  in  breadth  by  half 
that  height,  the  wnole  of  which  is  deeply  fur- 
rowed, in  the  same  manner  as  the  generaht  j 
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0f  Ihf  monndt.  "  The  ground  is  eitremely 
■oft;  and  tiresome  to  walk  over,  and  appears 
tm^lttelf  etkamstfd  of  all  its  building  ma- 
Iviala  ;  nothing  now  it  l^,  sat'e  one  towering 
h3],  the  earth  of  which  is  mixed  with/roy- 
mimtg  of  broken  brick,  red  vanjished  pottery, 
lilc,  bitumen,  mortar,  glass.  sbcUii,  and  pieces 
of  mother  of  pearl," — worthless  fragments, 
•f  oa  value  to  the  poorest.  "  From  thence 
iIbD  bIw  be  taken,  let  nothing  of  her  be 
hft.**  While  the  workmen  "  cast  her  up  as 
Inpa"  while  excavating  for  bricks,  thnt  they 
■Bf  ••  take'''  them  "  from  thence,"  and  that 
"DOthiiu;  may  be  left;"  they  labour  more 
ihu  tRolj  ia  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  : 
far  the  nttmerons  and  deep  excavations  form 

of  water,  on  the  overdowing  of  the 
,  and.  annually  filled,  they  are  not 

Up  throughout  the  year.  "  Deep 
nririw  an  al«o  formed  by  the  Arabs, 
vhtn  Jigging  for  hidden  treasure."  Thus 
"tW ground,"  says  Buckingham,  "  is  some- 
teiM  covered  with  pools  of  water  in  the 


••  Sit  ia  the  dnrt,  sit  on  the  ground,  0 
^■■■liteT  of  the  (!haldeans."  The  surface 
■f  IM  nMUidfl  which  form  all  that  remains 
rf  Babylon,  consists  of  decomiiosed  build- 
Jagi,  ndaeed  to  du.«t ;  and  over  all  the 
Mdiat  itreeta  and  habitations,  there  is  lite- 
nttjr  MHliieg  but  the  du«t  of  the  ground  on 
■Mcb  to  (It.—"  Thy  nakedness  shall  be 
J."  *'  (hir  path,"  says  Captain 
'lay  through  the  great  mass  of 
pe  on  the  site  of  '  shnmken  Baby, 
■ar  and  I  am  perfectly  incapable  of  con- 
ming  aa  uleiiuate  idea  of  the  drear}',  lonely 
aaimuwaa  that  appeared  before  me." — "  Sit 
llaa  almt,  and  get  thee  into  darkness  " 
IWe  rrignB  throughout  the  niins,  says  Sir 
k.  K  Porter,  "a  silence  ])rofound  as  the 
pare.**  "  Babvlon  is  now  a  silent  scene, 
aalGmaaolitnae." — "  It  shall  never  be  inha- 
kilad.  nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  gene- 
L**  Tmva  Rauwolft"  •  testimony  it  ap- 
I  UmI,  in  the  •Lxteenth  century,  "  there 
tit  a  house  to  be  seen."  And  now 
t  vaflders  over  a  barren  desert,  in 
«  ruins  are  nearly  the  only  indica- 
kt  bad  ever  been  inhabited."  "  It 
^  faapoMable,"  adds  Major  Keppel,  "  to 
Wfcald  this  *ceue  and  not  to  be  reminded 
hi*  exactly  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and 
Joaauah  hare  been  fulfilled,  even  in  the 
Mrnvmare  Babylon  was  doomed  to  present, 
Qal  * ahc  •hoold  never  be  inhabited;'  that 
'Iha  Anbian  should  not  pitch  his  tent 
tier*:*  that  »he  should  'become  heaps;' 
thit  htt  cities  should  be  '  a  desolation,  a  dry 
had^  Mid  a  wilderness. '  "  "  Babylon  ia 
mtnti  aSke  by  the  heel  of  the  Ottomans, 
lac  iMaditM,  and  the  sons  of  Ishmuel."  It 
■  "a  UnaatlcM  and  desolate  metropolis," 
Mignan. — "  It  s^hall  not  be  inha- 
tnit  be  whnlh-  desolate.  Neither 
the  Arab< '  ii-nt  there,  neither 

sMl  the  A*^h  tlieir  folds  there." 

il  waa  pRiphcaied  of  iVmmon  that  it  should 
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be  a  stable  for  camels  and  n  couching- 
place  for  flocks ;  and  of  Philistia,  that 
it  should  be  cottages  for  shepherds,  and 
a  pasture  of  flocks.  But  Babylon  was 
to  be  vinited  witli  a  far  greater  desolation, 
and  to  become  unfit  or  iinsuited  even  for 
such  a  purpose  ;  and  that  neither  a  tent 
would  be  pitched  there,  even  by  an  Arab, 
nor  a  fold  made  by  a  nheiiherd,  implies  the 
last  degree  of  solitude  anci  (Je-solation.  "  It 
is  common  in  theise  parts  fur  bhephcrds  to 
make  use  of  ruined  edifices  to  shelter  their 
flocks  in."  Hut  Ba1)ylon  is  an  exception. 
Instead  of  taking  the  bricks  from  thence, 
the  shepherd  might  very  readily  erect  a 
defence  from  wild  bea.'ls,  and  make  a  fold 
for  his  flock  nraidi<t  the  heaps  of  Babylon ; 
and  the  Arab  who  fearlessly  traverses  it  by 
day,  might  pitch  his  tent  by  night.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  now  be 
persuaded  to  remain  a  single  night  among 
the  ruins,  llie  supergtilious  dre:ul  of  evil 
Buirits,  far  more  than  the  natural  terror  of 
the  ■wild  beasts,  efl'ectually  prevents  them. 
Captain  JMignan  was  accompanied  by  six 
Arabs,  completely  armed  ;  l>ut  he  "  could 
not  induce  them  to  remain  towards  night, 
from  the  apprehension  of  evil  spirits.  It  is 
impossible  to  eradicate  this  idea  from  the 
minds  of  this  people,  who  are  very  deeply 
imbued  with  stiperstition." 

"  Wild  beasts  of  the  deserts  shall  lie 
there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dole- 
ful creatures ;  and  owls  shall  ilwell  there, 
and  satyrs  (goats)  shall  dance  there,"  &c. 
"  There  are  many  dens  of  wild  beasts  in 
^-arious  parts.  And  vs-hile  the  lower  excava- 
tions are  often  pools  of  water,  in  most  of  the 
canities  are  numbers  of  bats  and  owls."  The 
king  of  the  forest  now  ranges  over  the  site 
of  that  Babylon  which  Nebuchadnezzar  built 
for  his  own  glory.  And  the  temple  of  Belua, 
the  greatest  work  of  man,  is  now  like  unto 
n  natural  den  of  lions.  Two  or  three  majea- 
tie  lions  were  seen  upon  its  heights,  by  Sir 
Roljert  Ker  Porter,  as  he  was  approaching 
it ;  and  "  the  broad  prints  of  their  feet  were 
left  plain  in  the  clayey  soil."  Major  Keppel 
saw  there  a  e:imilar  foot-print  of  a  lion.  It 
is  also  the  unmolested  retreat  of  jackalls, 
hyenas,  and  other  noxious  animals.  Wild 
beasts  are  numerous  at  the  Rlujelibi^,  as  well 
as  on  Birs  Nimrood.  "The  mound,"  saya 
Kinneir,  "was  full  of  large  holes:  we  en- 
tered some  of  them,  and  found  them  strewed 
with  the  carcases  and  skeletons  of  animala 
recently  killed.  The  ordure  of  wild  beasts 
was  so  strong,  that  prudence  got  the  better 
of  curiosity  ;  for  we  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sa^'age  nature  of  the  inhabitant.i.  Chir  guides, 
indeed,  told  us,  that  all  (he  ruins  abounded 
in  lions,  and  other  wild  beasts  :  so  literally 
has  the  divine  prediction  been  fulfilled,  that 
wild  beasts  of  the  d..'sert8  should  lie  there, 
and  their  houses  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ; 
that  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  should 
cry  in  their  desolate  hou.sea." 

"  The  sea  ia  coroe  upon  Babylon.     She  ia 
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covered  wilh  the  mttltitude  of  the  wares 
thereof."  The  traceti  of  the  western  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  are  now  no  longer  discernible. 
The  river  overflows  unreHtrained ;  and  the 
very  ruins,  with  "  every  appearance  of  the 
embankment,"  have  been  swept  away.  "  'Die 
jjP'ound  there  is  low  and  marHhy,  and  presents 
not  the  slightest  vestige  of  former  buildings, 
of  any  description  whatever."  "  Morasses 
and  ponda,"  aaya  Porter,  "  tracked  the 
ground  in  variouH  jiarttj.  For  a  long  time 
after  the  general  subsiding  of  the  Eu])hnites, 
great  part  of  this  plain  is  little  better  than  a 
swamp,"  Sec.  "  The  ruins  of  Babyloa  are 
then  inundated,  so  as  to  render  many  parts 
of  them  inaccessible,  by  converting  the  val- 
leys amuti}{  them  intu  morasses."  But  while 
Babylon  is  thus  "  covered  with  the  multitude 
of  waves,  and  the  waters  come  upon  it;" 
yet,  in  striking  contrast  and  seeming  contra- 
diction to  such  a  feature  of  desolation,  (like 
the  formation  of  "  pools  of  water,"  from  the 
"casting  up  of  heaps,")  are  the  elevated 
8un-bumt  ruins,  which  the  waters  do  not 
overflow,  and  the  "dry  waste"  and  "  parched 
and  burning  plain,"  on  which  the  heaps  of 
Babylon  lie,  equally  Drove  that  it  is  "  a  de- 
sert, a  dry  land,  ana  a  wilderness."  One 
part,  even  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
IS  "low  and  marshy,  and  another,"  says 
M ignan,  "  an  arid  desert." 

Many  other  striking  particulars  might  he 
collected ;  and  we  may  conclude  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Keith,  from  who.sc  work  on  the  pro- 
phecies several  of  ttie  above  particulars  have 
been  extracted  : — "  Is  it  possible  that  there 
can  be  any  attestation  of  the  truth  of  pro- 
phecy,  if  it  be  not  witnessed  here?  Is  there 
any  spot  on  earth  which  has  undergone  a 
more  complete  transformation  ?  '  i'he  re- 
cords of  the  human  race,'  it  has  been  said 
with  truth,  '  do  not  present  a  contrast  more 
striking  than  that  between  the  primeval  mag- 
nificence of  Babylon  and  its  long  desolation.' 
Its  ruins  have  of  late  been  carefully  and  scru- 
pulously examined  by  different  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, of  unimpeaclied  veracity ;  and  the  result 
of  every  research  is  a  more  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  literal  accomplishment  of 
every  prediction.  How  few  spots  are  there 
on  earth  of  which  we  have  so  clear  and 
faithful  a  picture  as  projihecy  gave  to  fallen 
Babylon  at  a  time  when  no  spot  on  earth 
resembled  it  less  than  its  present  desolate 
solitary  site !  or  could  any  prophecies  re- 
specting any  single  place  have  been  more 
precise,  or  wonderful,  or  numerous,  or  true, 
or  more  gradually  accomplished  throughout 
many  generations  i  And  when  they  look  at 
what  Bubylon  was,  and  what  it  is,  and  per- 
ceive the  minute  realization  of  them  all, 
may  not  nations  learn  wisdom,  may  not  ty- 
rants tremble,  and  may  not  sceptics  think  ? " 

'ITie  reasons  why  prophecies  so  numerous 
and  particular  were  recorded  concerning 
Babylon,  appear  to  have  been,  l.That  Baby- 
lon was  the  great  oppressor  of  the  Jews, 
a.  That  it  wai  the  type  of  all  the  powerful 
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persecuting  enemies  of  the  church  of  God, 
especially  of  Rome  ;  and  in  its  fate  they  may'] 
read  their  o^vn.  3.  That  the  accomplishment 
of  prophecy  in  the  destruction  of  so  emi- 
nent an  empire  might  give  a  solenm  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  scriptures  to  tht 
whole  earth,  and  to  all  ages. 

BACKSLIDING,  afaUing  off,  ordef«^ction 
in  matters  of  religion  ;  an  apostasy.  Acts  rri. 
21  s  2  Thesa.  ii.  3  ;  1  Tim.  iv,  I.  1  his  may  be 
either  partial,  or  complete :  partial,  when  it 
is  in  the  heart,  as  Prov.  xiv.  14  ;  complete, 
as  that  described  in  Heb.  \-i.  4,  &c. ;  x.  6,  &c. 
On  the  latter  passage  Chrysostom  observes, 
"  When  a  bou-se  has  a  strong  foundation, 
suppose  an  arch  fall,  some  of  the  beama 
break,  or  a  wall  decline,  while  the  foimda- 
tiun  is  good,  thenc  breaches  may  be  repaired ; 
so  in  religion,  whilst  a  person  maintains  the 
true  doctrines,  and  remains  on  the  firm  rock, 
though  he  fall,  true  repentance  may  restore 
him  to  the  favour  and  image  of  (jod  :  but  as 
in  a  house,  when  the  foundation  is  bad, 
nothing  can  save  the  building  from  ruin;  so 
when  heretical  doctrines  are  admitted  for  a 
foundation,  nothing  can  save  the  professor 
from  destruction,"  It  is  important  in  inter- 
preting tncse  passages  to  keep  it  steadfastly 
in  mind,  that  the  apostasy  they  speak  of  is 
not  only  moral  but  doctrinal. 

BADGER,  u?nn-  This  word  in  a  plural 
form  occurs,  Exod.  xxv.  5  ;  xxvi.  14  j  xxxr- 
7,  23;  xxxvi.  19;  xxsix.  34  ;  Num.  iv.  6,  8. 
10 — 12,  14,  25  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  10 ;  and  is  joined 
with  my,  skins  used  for  the  covering  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  llie  Jewiah 
interpreters  are  agreed  as  to  its  being  some 
animal.  Jarchi  says  it  was  a  beast  of  many 
colours,  which  no  more  exists.  Kimrhi  holda 
the  same  opinion.  Aben  Ezra  thinks  it 
some  animal  of  the  bonne  kind,  of  whose 
skins  shoes  ore  made ;  alluding  to  Ezek.  xvi. 
10.  MoFt  modern  interpreters  have  taken 
it  to  be  the  badger,  ana  among  these  our 
English  translators ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
the  oadger  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  its  skin  pecuUarly  proper 
either  for  covering  a  tabernacle  or  makmg 
shoes.  Hasaeus,  Michaelis,  and  others,  hare 
laboured  to  prove  that  it  is  the  mermaid, 
or  homo  marinus,  the  tricktkus  of  Linnieus. 
Faber,  Dalhe,  and  Rosenmuller,  think  tbat 
it  is  the  seal,  or  sea-calf,  ntulus  mariniu,  the 
skin  of  which  is  both  strong  and  pliable,  and 
wail  accounted  by  the  ancients  as  a  most  pro- 
per outer  covering  for  tents,  and  was  also 
made  into  shoes,  as  Rau  has  clearly  sbown. 
Niebuhr  says,  "  A  merchant  of  .Kbushahr 
called  dahash  that  fish  which  the  captaiio  in 
English  vessels  call  porpoise,  and  tlie  tier- 
mans,  sea-hog.  In  my  voyage  from  Majikat 
to  Abushahr  I  saw  a  prodigious  qnantity 
together  near  Ras  Mussendom,  that  were  all 
going  the  same  way,  and  seemed  to  swim 
ivith  great  vehemence,"  Bochart  tliinks  tlut 
not  !in  animal,  but  a  colour,  was  intended, 
Exodua  xxv.  5;  so  that  the  covering  of  lb* 
tabernacle  was  to  be  azure,  or  sky  blue. 
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«  |iur«r  or  poucli,  Dfut.  xxv.  13 ; 

srii.  4V;  Luke  xii.  33;  Job  xiv.  17. 

ir  collected  in  the  treasuries  of 

~ WM  reckoned  up  in  cer- 

auins,  put  into  baga  and  sealed. 
Ml*,  in  WKDe  p«rt»  of  the  Levant, 
olDrd  fmrtta,  where  they  estimate  great  ex- 
MBM*  by  M  many  purses.  The  tnotiev  col- 
laeted  in  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Joaan,  for 
ill  fii|HTmtion,  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  have 
WcB  lold  up  in  bi^  of  equal  value  ;  and 
liMMWere  probably  delivered  sealed  to  those 
who  {MUii  the  M'orkaien,  2  Kings  xii.  10.  Jn 
tiw  ea*t.  iu  the  present  day.  a  bag  of  money 
,  for  some  time  at  least,  currently  from 
to  hand,  under  the  authority  of  a  hank, 
tr**  •«•!,  without  any  examination  of  its  con- 
Inv'  I  libit  ii.  5  i  xi.  16. 

I  l)Kli:.\D.      Abraham  directed 

fivmn  t'  'f  ^  u|>on  the  hearth,  for  the 

■M  of   '■  -trs  who  had  visited  him, 

Qta.  Skin  II  i.uJMh  requesui  the  same  of 
iIm  widow  of  Zarcphath,  I  Kings  xvii.  13. 
the  ton  of  David  requests  Tamar  bis 
to  come  and  make  cakes  in  his  sight, 
he  iniglit  eat  at  her  hand,  2  Sam.  .xiii.  C. 
and  other  allusions  to  the  prepanition 
«f  brew]  will  be  explained  by  referring  to 
ntttm  customs,  llauwolfl'  obser\'es  that 
HBTcilcn  frequently  bake  bread  in  the  de- 
af Armbia,  on  the  ground  heated  for  that 
by  fire,  covering  their  rakes  of 
with  uhea  and  coals,  and  turning  them 
times  till  they  are  enough.  The 
bread  is  made  in  small  thin  cakes, 
nd  b  generally  eaten  new.  .Sometimes  it 
•M  bowerer  made  to  keep  several  davs,  as 
Aa  dbrw-bread ;  and  a  Mirt  of  rusks,  or  bread 
ttt  IrareDing.  Joshua  ix.  12.  The  eastern 
hdJM  of  rank  often  prepare  cakes,  pastry, 
ftc-.  in  their  own  apartments. 

B.\Jw\AM,  a  prophet  of  the  city  of  Pe- 
dbor,  or  ikasor,  upon  the  Luphrates,  whose 
inveoUTM  with  Halak,  king  of  the  Moab- 
Urn,  who  sent  for  him  to  curse  the  Israelites, 
b  fccordcd  at  large  by  Moses,  Num.  xxii — 
tjur.  it  ha*  been  a  subject  of  controversy, 
wbtbrr  Baliuim  was  a  true  prophet  or  a 
ani*  dhrinci'.  magician,  or  fortune-teller. 
Origca  *'*y*  *^'  ^i*  whole  power  consisted 
is  Mngic  and  cursing.  Tlieodoret  is  of  opi- 
afantHt  Balaam  did  not  consult  the  Lord, 
btf  that  he  waa  superaaturally  inspired,  and 
BHiatniiMd  to  apeak  affain!<t  his  own  inchna- 
nm.  (.'yril  »ays  that  he  was  a  magician,  an 
idolater,  asd  a  false  prophet,  who  spoke 
traih  a((atli*t  hi*  will ;  and  St.  Ambrose  com- 
pMOt  hm  to  Caiaphaa,  who  prophesied  with- 
■at  hdac  aware  of  the  import  of  what  he 
■ill.  Jtiifm  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
of  the  Hebrews ;  which  was,  that 
knew  the  Inie  (iod.  erected  altars  to 
Hm,  and  il-.  it  1<>  uus  a  true  iirophet,  though 
cornipt' '  "'c.  Numb.  xxii.  18.     ht. 

Aoatinai'  i  wnmentalors  have  inclined 

U>  ihi*  opiniun  Dr.  .lortiii  supposes  that 
Balaam  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God, 
and  a  piieat  and  prophet  of  great  reputation  ; 


and  that  he  was  sent  for  by  Dalak  from  3 
notion  which  generally  prevailed,  that  priests 
and  prophets  could  sometimes,  by  prayers 
and  sacrifices  duly  and  skilfully  ftp]>lied,  ob- 
tain favours  from  (iod,  and  that  their  impre- 
cations were  efficacious.  He  conceives  that 
the  prophet  had  been  accustomed  to  revela- 
tions, and  that  he  used  to  receive  them  in 
visions,  or  in  dreams  of  the  night.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Hcri]>ture  c.iq)reesly  calls 
him  a  prophet,  2  Pet.  li.  15,  and  therefore 
those  arc  probably  right  who  think  that  he 
had  once  lieen  a  good  man  and  a  true  prophet, 
till,  loving  the  wages  of  unrighteousness, 
and  prostituting  the  honour  of  his  office  to 
covefousneijs,  he  apostatized  from  (iod,  and, 
betaking  himself  to  idolatrous  practices,  fell 
under  the  delusion  of  the  devil,  of  whom  he 
learned  all  his  magical  enchantments;  though 
at  this  jxmcture,  when  the  preserx'ation  of  his 
people  was  concerned,  it  might  be  consistent 
with  (iod's  wisdom  to  appear  to  him  and 
overrule  his  mind  by  the  impulse  of  real 
revelations.  As  to  what  passed  between  him 
and  his  ass,  when  that  animal  was  miracu- 
lously enabled  to  speak  to  its  master,  com- 
mentators are  divided  in  their  opinions  < 
whether  it  really  and  literally  happened  as 
Moses  relates  it,  or  whether  it  be  an  allegory 
only,  or  was  the  mere  imagination  or  lision 
of  Ualaam,  But  St.  Peter  evidently  men- 
tions it  as  a  fact  Uterally  and  certainly  occur- 
ring: "the  dumb  a.ss,  speaking  with  man's 
voice,  when  she  forbade  the  madness  of  the 
prophet,"  2  Peter  ii.  16.  This,  it  is  true, 
nas  frequently  been  made  the  subject  of  pro- 
fane banter  by  those  whose  scepticism  leads 
them  to  scoff  at  all  prodigies.  But  how 
absurd  is  it  to  subject  a  miraculous  event  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  reasoning  !  "  Say  what 
you  will  of  the  formation  of  the  tongue  and 
jaws  being  unAt  for  speaking,"  says  Bishop 
N'ewton,  "  yet  an  adequate  cause  is  assigned 
for  this  wonderful  event;  for  it  is  expressly 
said  that  *  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
ass ; '  and  who  th.it  believes  a  (toil,  can  doubt 
his  power  to  do  this  and  much  more ,'  The 
miracle  was  by  no  means  needless  or  super- 
fluous ;  it  was  well  adapted  to  convince 
Balaam  that  the  mouth  and  tongue  were 
under  God's  direction,  and  that  the  same 
divine  power  which  caused  the  dumb  ass  to 
speak  contniry  to  it.s  nature,  could,  in  like 
manner,  make  him  utter  blessings  contrary 
to  his  inclination.  And,  accordingly,  he  was 
over-ruled  to  bless  the  people,  though  he 
came  prepared  and  disposed  to  curse  them  ; 
which  was  the  greater  miracle  of  the  two ;  for 
the  ass  was  merely  passive,  but  Balaam  re- 
sisted  the  good  motions  of  God."     The  pro- 

fhccy  which  Balaam  delivered  concerning 
srael  on  this  remarkable  occasion,  and  which 
is  contained  in  Niunbers  xxiv.  5 — 9,  has 
been  greatly  admired  by  critics.  Bishop 
Lowth,  in  particular,  remarks  that  he  knows 
nothing  in  the  whole  scope  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry  more  exquisite  or  perfect.  "  It 
abounds,"  says  he,  "  in  splendid  imagery, 
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copied  iramcdiately  from  the  tablet  of  nature  ; 
and  is  cbielly  conspicuous  for  the  glowing 
eiepince  of  the  style,  and  the  form  and  di- 
verHily  of  the  figure*." 

After  his  predictions,  Balaam  returned 
into  his  own  country  ;  but  before  he  left  the 
land  of  Moab,  as  if  vexed  with  his  own  disap- 
pointment in  missing  the  promised  reward, 
and  with  a  jiurpose  of  rcvenfjcinR  himself  on 
the  Israelites,  as  the  cause  of  it,  he  instructed 
the  Moabites  and  .Midianiles  in  a  wicked 
scheme,  which  was  to  send  their  daughters 
into  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  in  order  to 
draw  ihem  first  into  lewdness,  and  then  into 
idolatry,  the  certain  means  of  depriving  them 
of  the  help  of  that  tJod  who  protected  them. 
This  artifice  succeeded  ;  for  as  the  Israelites 
lay  encamped  at  Shittim.  many  of  them  were 
deluded  by  these  strange  women,  not  only 
to  commit  whoredom  with  them,  but  to  assist 
at  their  sacrifices,  and  worship  their  god 
Baal-Peor,  Numb.  xxv.  I — 3  ;  xx.xi.  IG;  Mic. 
vi.  5;  2  Pet.  ii.  15;  Jude  U;  llev.  ii.  14; 
Deut.  xjtiii.  4,  5;  Joshua  xxiv.  9,  10;  Neh. 
xiii,  2.  God  commanded  Moses  to  avenge 
this  crime.  He  therefore  declared  war 
against  the  Midianites,  killed  five  of  their 
princes,  and  a  great  number  of  other  persons 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  among 
whom  was  Balaam  himself. 

Moues  says  that  Balaam  consulted  the 
Lord,  and  calls  the  Lord  his  (iod  :  "  I  can- 
not go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  my  CJod,"  Numb.  xxii.  18.  The  reason 
why  Balaam  calls  Jehovah  "  my  (.iod,"  may 
be,  because  he  was  of  the  posterity  of  Shem, 
who  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
not  only  in  his  o^vn  person,  but  among  his 
tlescenoants ;  so  that  whUe  the  posterity  of 
Ham  fell  into  idolatry,  and  the  posterity  of 
Japhet  were  settled  at  a  distance  in  Europe, 
the  Jsheraites  generally,  though  not  univer- 
iially,  retained  the  worship  of  Uod. 

BALDNESS  is  a  natural  effect  of  old  age, 
in  which  period  of  life  the  hair  of  the  head, 
wanting  nourishment,  falls  ofi*.  and  leaves 
the  head  naked.  Artificial  baldness  was  nsed 
as  a  token  of  mourning ;  it  is  threatened  to 
the  voluptuous  daughters  of  Israel,  instead 
of  well-set  hair,  Isaiah  iii.  24.  See  Mic.  i.  IG ; 
and  instances  of  it  occur,  Isaiah  xr.  2 ;  Jer. 
xl«i.  5.  See  E7.ek.  vii.  18  ;  Amos  viii.  10, 
The  insult  offered  to  Elisha  by  the  young 
people  of  Bethel,  irajiroperly  rendered,"  little 
children,"  who  cried  out  after  him,  "  Go  up. 
thou  bald  head,"  may  here  be  noticed.  The 
town  of  Bethel  was  one  of  the  principal  nur- 
Heries  of  Aliab's  idolatry,  and  the  contempt 
was  offered  to  Elisha  in  his  public  charac- 
ter as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  If  in  the  ex- 
pression, "  (io  up,"  there  was  also  a  refer- 
ence to  the  translation  of  Elijah,  as  turning 
it  into  jefit,  tiiis  was  another  a;^'gnivatiun  of 
the  sin,  to  which  these  young  people  were 
jirobably  instigated  by  their  parents.  The 
inulcdiction  laid  upon  them  by  tlie  prophet 
was  not  an  act  of  private  resentment,  but 
evidently  proceeded  from  prophetic  impulse. 
JJli 


BALM,  ny.  den.  xxxsii.  25  j  xliii.  I!j 
Jer.  viii.  22  ;  xh-i.  11 ;  Ii.  8  ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17 
Balm,  or  balsam,  is  used  with  us  as  a  com- 
mon name  for  many  of  those  oily  resinoiw 
substances,  which  flow  spontaneously  or  by 
incision,  from  certain  trees  or  plants,  and 
are  of  considerable  use  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. It  serves  therefore  very  proj)erly  to 
express  the  Hebrew  word  ny,  which  the 
LXX  have  rendered  fvr^ri),  and  the  ancients 
have  interpreted  resin  indiscriminately. 

BALSAM-TREE,  f'cty-7r3;  in  Arabic, 
nbuschdm,  that  is,  "  father  of  scent,"  sweet- 
scented.     According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  6a- 
ItMsan,   balsam,   or  balm,   is   an    evergreen 
shrub,  or  tree,  which  grows  to  about  fonr- 
teen  feet  high,  spontaneously  and  without 
culture  in  its  native  country,  Azab,  and  al? 
along  the  coast  to  Babelmandel.   There  were 
three  kinds  of  balsam  extracted  from  this 
tree.     The  first  was  called  opobalsamum,  and 
was   most   highly  esteemed.     It   was   that 
which  flowed  spontaneously,  or  by  means  of 
incision,  from  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the 
tree  in  Biuiimer  time.     Tlie  second  was  eitr- 
pobaUainum,  made  by  exjire-ssing  the  fruit 
when   in   maturity.     T\\e   third,    and   least 
esteemed  of  all,  was  hylobahamum,  made  by 
a  decoction  of  the  buds  and  small  young 
twigs.    The  great  value  set  upon  this  drug 
in    the   ea^t  is  traced   to  the  earliest  ages. 
The    IshmaeUtes,    or  Arabian  carriers  and 
merchants,    trafficking    with    the    Arabian 
commodities  into  Egypt,  brought  with  them 
•>'.t  as  a  part  of  their  cargo,  (ien.  xxxiii.  25 ; 
xliii.  II.    Joi>cphuR,  in  the  history  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  says  that  a  tree  of 
tlus  baUam  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  by  the 
queen  of  .*<aba,  and  given  among  other  pre- 
sents to  Solomon,  who,  as  we  know  from 
6cri|)tiire,  was  very  studious  of  all  sorts  of 
plants,  and  skilful  in  the  description   and 
distinction  of  them.    And  here,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  to  har« 
thriven ;   so  that  the   place   of  its   origin, 
through  length  of  time,  combined  with  otlier 
reasons,   came  to  be    forgi>tt«n.     Notwith- 
standing the  positive  authority  of  Joseohus, 
and  the  great  probability  that  attends  it,  we 
cannot  put  it  in  competition  with  what  we 
have  been  told  in  scripture,  as  we  have  just 
now  seen  that  the  place  where  it  grew,  and 
was  sold  to  merchants,  was  Gilead  in  Judra, 
more  than  1730  years  before  t  hrist,  or  1000 
before  the  queen  of  Saba ;  so  that  in  reading 
the  verse,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
it  had  been  transplanted  into  Judea,  flourislw 
ed,  and  had  become  an  article  of  commerce 
in  Gilead,  long  before  the  period  he  men- 
tions.    "A   company  of   IshmaeUtes    came 
from   Gilead    with    their    cameln,    bearing 
spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry 
it  down  to  Egypt."  lien,  xxxvii.  25.     Theo- 
phrastus,   Dioscorides,  Phny,   Strabo,   Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Tacitus,  Justin,  Solinus,  and 
Serapion,    speaking    of    its    costliness    and 
medicinal  virtues,  all  say  that  this  balsam 
come  from  Judea.    The  words  of  Pliny  ar^ 
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^HMIp  ftTI  other  odoura  whatever,  the  bal- 
^tm^  prtftrred,  productd  in  no  other  part 
im:  .if  Judea,  and  even  there  in  two 

|%r' :  :   both  of  them  belonging  to 

the  WiU|i;,  one  no  more  than  twenty  acres, 
tie  other  »till  smaller."  The  whole  valley 
vt  Jvncho  vaa  once  esteemed  the  moMt  fruit- 
ftU  in  Juiien;  «nd  the  obstinacy  with  which 
tb«  Jew*  fought  here  to  prevent  the  balsam 
ttota  falhng  into  the  poueasion  of  the 
attest*  the  importance  which  was 

to  them.    This  tree  PUny  describes 

peculiar  to  the  vale  of  Jericho,  and  as 
"  man  like  a  >-ine  than  a  myrtle."  It  was 
■iMBed  so  prcciouD  a  rarity,  that  both  Pom- 
ftj  kod  Titus  carried  a  gpccinien  to  Rome  in 
aiOBHih ;  and  the  halaam,  owing  to  its  scarci- 
t]r,  aoU  for  double  its  weight  in  silver,  till 
M  bagb  pnce  led  to  the  practice  of  adultera- 
tML  Juatin  make?  it  the  chief  source  of  the 
atfiaaal  wealth,  tie  dexcribes  the  country 
i>  wbicll  it  grew,  as  a  valley  like  a  garden, 
rtth  rontiniud  hill^,  and,  as  it 
enc\a*eil  witli  a  wall,  "ilxe  space  of 
ife  valley  contains  200,rXiO  acres,  and  is 
alM  Jn-iclu}.  In  that  valley,  there  is  wood 
M  adannrnMe  for  its  fruitfulness  as  for  its  de- 
^ffi^  fw  H  iii  intermingled  with  palm-trees 
adapotMkUainum.  The  trees  of  the  opobal- 
MMUa  have  a  resemblance  to  fir  trees ;  but 
Atf  art  lower,  and  are  planted  and  husband- 
ti  ifter  the  manner  of  vines.  <  )n  a  set  ^ea- 
■■  of  tb«  year  they  sweat  balsam.  'Ilie 
ABka0M  of  the  place  is  besides  as  wonderful 
■ititfrc-''' ■'-- ■  ^f  it;  for  although  the  sun 
•tlMi  Bi  ::T  in  the  world,  there  is 

■Manlly  _  i.. .^le  and  perpetual  gloomi- 

waaf  th«  air."  According  to  Mr.  Duck- 
Mhb,  thb  deiicriptiun  is  most  accurate. 
"kill  IIm  brat  and  the  gluominesa,"  he 
■p.  *"  WKte  ohsrrv'cd  by  us.  though  dark- 
tea  would  be  an  improper  term  to  apply  to 

B  T  \  N  rOVTROVERSY,  a  eon- 

tm  rose  with  Dr.  iloadly,  bishop 

rf  banfor.  lliat  prelate,  in  a  sermon 
■Mailed  before  (ieorge  I.,  asserted  that 
On*  wma  mpretne  in  bis  own  kingdom; 
Ait  he  had  not  delegated  his  power,  like 
iMByiical  lawgiver*  during  their  absence,  to 

S|wnioi|M  as  bis  vicegerents  or  deputies ; 
that  the  church  of  England,  as  all  other 
cfaurcbes,  was  mcrvly  a  civil  or 
iivitjtutioD,  established  for  the  pur- 
■Me  of  difftuing  and  )>eri)etuatingthe  know- 
itSgt  aod  belief  of  Christianity.  On  the 
of  the    convocation,   a   committee 


«w  appointed  to  examine  this  publication. 
A  ha  I J  caamire  was  passed  against  it,  as 


^  to  fubrcrt  all  government  and  dis- 

oBac'ia  the  cfanrrb  of  Christ,  to  reduce  his 

laMdmn  toaetatc  uf  anarchy  and  confusion, 

taj'io  imfogn  and  impeach  the  ro)-al  supre- 

oter  la  autten  ecclesiastical,  ancl  the  au- 

^ih^Af  of  the  legislature  to  enforce  obedience 

^^^Kmtten  of  religion,  by  severe  sanction. 

P^^Ihm  proceedings  a  suddeo  stop  was  put 

'     W  ■nNOgtnng    the  convocation  j    but  the 
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controversy  which  had  been  commenced  wa« 
continued  for  several  years. 

UANNLR,  an  ensign,  or  standard,  used  by 
armies  or  caravans  on  their  journeys  in  the 
eastern  countries.     TTie  original  bji,  is  ren- 
dered by  lexicographers  and  trantilatora  un. 
der  this  word,  as  a  noun,  in  which  form  it 
often  occurs,  a  standanf,  banner ;  as  a  verb, 
once,  to  set  up  a  bannfr,  P.salm  xx.  5 ;  as  a  par- 
ticiple pahul,  rexiliatus,  one  distinguishea  by 
a  banner,  the  chief;  as  a  participle  niphal, 
bannered,  or  with  banners.   The  meaning  of 
the  root  is  illustrated  by  the  very  ingenious 
and  sensible   author   of   "  Obser^-ations   on 
Divers  Passages  of  Scripture,"  who  shows, 
from  Pitts  and  Pococke,  that,  as  in  Arabia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  on  account 
uf  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  people 
generally  choose  to  travel  in  the  night ;  so, 
to  prevent  confusion  in  their  large  caraN'ans, 
particularly  in  the  annual  one  to  Mecca,  each 
company,  of  which  the  caravan  consists,  has 
its  distinct  portable  beacon,  which  is  carried 
on  the  top  of  a  pole,  and  consists  of  several 
lights,  which  are  somewhat  like  iron  stoves, 
into  which  they  put  short  dry  wood,  with 
which  some  of  the  camels  are  loaded.    Every 
company  has  one  of  these  poles  belonging  to 
it ;  some  of  which  have  ten,  some  twelve,  of 
these  lights  on  their  tops,  more  or  less ;  and 
they  are  likewise   of  diflerent    figures,  oa 
well  as  numbers  5  one,  perhaps,  in  an  oval 
shape ;  another,  triangular,  or  in  the  form 
of  an  M,  or  N,  &c.,  so  that  by  these  every 
one  knows  his  respective  company.     They 
are   carried  in   the    front,    and   set  up  in 
the  place  where  the  caravan  is  to  ])itch,  be- 
fore that  comes  up,  at  some  distance  from 
one  another.    As  travelling  then  in  the  night 
must  be,  generally  speaking,  more  agreeoole 
to  a  great  multitude  in  that  desert,  we  may 
believe  a  compassionate  God,  for  the  most 
part,  directed  Israel  to  move  in  the  night. 
And  in   consequence,  must  wc  not  rather 
suppose  the  standards  of  the   tribes  were 
movable  beacons,  like  those  of   the  Mecca 
pilgrims,  than  flags  or  anything  of  that  kind?" 
This  ingenious   author  seems,   however,   to 
forget,  1.  That  the  pillar  of  fire  was  with  the 
Israelites  to  direct  their  marches.  2.  That  the 
IsraeUtes  were  not  a  mere  caravan,  but  an 
army ;  and,  as  such,  for  order,  required  stan- 
dards aa  well  by  day  as  by  night.     See 
Armies. 

B.\NQrET.  The  hospitality  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  east  exactly  resembles  that 
of  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  parable  of 
the  "  great  supper"  is  in  those  countries 
literally  realirea.  And  such  was  the  hospi- 
lahty  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  When  a 
person  provided  an  enteriaiument  for  his 
friends  or  neighbours,  he  sent  round  a  num- 
ber of  servants  to  invite  the  guests;  these 
were  called  vocatores  by  the  Romans,  and 
tArrttifnt  by  the  Greeks.  The  day  when  the 
entertainment  is  to  be  given  is  fixed  some 
considerable  time  before ;  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  appointed,  a  messenger  comes  to 
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bid  the  gUMrta  to  the  feast.  The  custom  ia 
ihiis  introduced  in  Luke  :  "  A  certain  man 
made  a  great  .supper,  and  bade  many ;  and 
sent  hia  een'ant  at  supper  time  to  say  to 
them  that  were  bidilen.  Come,  for  M  thiryfB 
are  now  ready."  They  were  not  now  asked 
for  Ihe  first  tune ;  but  had  already  acuepted 
the  invitation,  when  the  day  was  ajjpointed, 
and  were  therefore  already  pledged  lo  attend 
at  the  hour  when  they  might  be  aumrauned. 
TTiey  were  not  taken  uni)repured,  anil  <-ould 
not  in  consistency  and  decency  jdead  any 
prior  engagement.  They  could  not  now  re- 
fuse, without  violating  their  word  and  in- 
8idtin^  the  master  of  the  feast,  and.  there- 
fore, justly  subjected  ihemselveg  to  punish- 
ment. The  terms  of  the  parable  exactly 
accord  with  established  tu.stom.  The  Jews 
did  not  always  follow  the  name  method ; 
Komelimes  they  sent  a  number  of  .servants 
difterent  ways  among  the  friends  ihey  meant 
to  invite;  and  at  other  times,  a  single  male 
domestic. 

The  Persians  send  a  deputation  to  meet 
their  guests  :  this  deputation  are  called  o|ien- 
ers  of  the  way ;  and  the  more  distinguished 
the  jiersons  sent,  and  the  greater  the  distance 
to  which  they  go,  so  much  (ijreater  is  the 
honour.  80  it  is  proclaimed,  "  tJii  forth  and 
behold  king  Solomon,  with  the  crown  where- 
with his  mother  crowned  him."  "  The 
hridegroom  cometlv,  go  ye  forth  to  meet 
him."  The  names  of  the  persons  to  be  in- 
vited were  inscribed  upon  tablets,  and  the 
gate  was  set  0[>en  to  receive  those  who  bad 
obtained  them ;  but  to  prevent  any  getting 
in  that  had  no  ticket,  only  one  leaf  of  the 
door  was  left  open  ;  and  that  was  strictly 
guarded  by  the  servants  of  the  family.  Those 
who  were  admitted  had  to  go  along  a  narrow 
jiassage  to  the  room  ;  and  after  all  who  had 
received  tickets  of  admission  were  assem- 
liled,  the  master  of  the  house  rose  and  shut 
to  the  door  ;  and  then  the  entertainment  be- 
gan. 'ITie  first  ceremony,  after  the  guests 
arrived  at  the  house  of  entertainment,  was 
the  salutation  performed  liy  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  one  appointed  in  his  place. 
Among  the  Greeks,  this  was  sometimes  done 
by  embracing  with  arms  around  ;  but  the 
most  common  salutation  was  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  their  right  bands,  the  right  hand 
being  reckoned  a  pledge  of  fidelity  and 
friend.ship.  Sometimes  they  kissed  the  Ijps, 
hands,  knees,  or  feet,  as  the  person  deserved 
more  or  less  respect.  The  Jews  welcomed 
a  stranger  to  their  house  in  the  same  way; 
for  our  Lord  complainB  to  Simon,  that  lie 
had  given  faiin  nu  kiss,  had  welcomed  him 
to  bis  table  with  none  of  the  accustomed 
tokens  of  respect. 

The  custom  of  rechning  was  introduced 
from  the  nations  of  the  east,  and  paiticularly 
from  Persia,  where  it  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  Old 
Testament  scriptures  allude  to  both  customs  j 
but  they  furnish  undeniable  proofs  of  the 
antiquity  of  sitting.  As  this  is  undoubt- 
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edlj  the  most  natural  and  dignified  posture, 
BO  It  seems  to  have  been  universally  adopted 
by  the  first  generations  of  men ;  and  it  wu 
not  till  after  the  la])se  of  many  ages,  and  when 
degenerate  man  had  lost  much  of  the  UrmneM 
of  bis  primitive  character,  that  he  began  ta 
recline. 

The  tables  were  constnictcd  of  three  dif- 
ferent parts  or  separate  tables,  making  bul 
one  in  the  whole.     One  was  ])laced  at  tho 
upper  end  crossways,  and  the  two  othert 
joined  to  itH  ends,  one  on  each  side,  so  aa  to  1 
leave  an  open  siiace  between,  by  which  the 
attendants  could  readily  wait  at  all  the  three. 
Round   these   tables   were   placed    beds  01 
couches,  one  to  each  table ;  each  of  the*e  ] 
beds  was  called  clini«m  ;  and  three  of  the<e 
being  united,  to  surround  the  three  taldes, 
made  the  triclinium.     At  the  end   of  each 
dmium  was  a  footstool,  for  the  convenience  J 
of  mounting  up  to  it.      Tliese  beds  were] 
formed    of    mattresses,    and   sup]iorted    00I 
frames  of  wood,  often  highly  omament«d^| 
the  mattresses  were  covered  with  cloth  orl 
tapestry,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  en^j 
tertainer.   At  the  splendid  feast  which  Ahai-  J 
ueruj  made  for  the  nobles  of  his  kingdon 
beds  of  silver  and  gold  were  placed  rotm 
the  tables ;  according  to  a  custom  in  the  ' 
east  of  naming  a  thing  from  its  principal  or- 
nament, these  mu.st  have  been  couches  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  the  precious  mecak. 
Each  guest  inchned  the  superior  part  of  hi* 
body  upon  his  left  arm,  the  lower  part  being 
stretched  out  at  length,  or  a  httle  Dent ;  his 
head  was  raised  up,  and  his  back  sometimes 
8up|)orted  with  pillows.      In   conversation, 
those  who  spoke  raised  themselves  almost 
upright,  supported  by  cnshions.  When  they 
ate,  they  raised  themselves  on  their  elbow, 
and  made  use  of  the  right  hand  ;   which  is 
the  reason  our  Lord  mentions  the  hand  of 
Judas  in  the  singular  number  :    '*  He  that 
dippeih  hia  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the 
same  shall  betray  me,"  IMatL  sxn.  23.     See 

AcCUHAriON. 

When  a  Persian  comes  into  an  assembly. 
and  has  saluted  the  house,  he  then  measures 
with  his  eye  the  place  to  which  his  degree 
of  rank  entitles  him;  he  straightn-ay 
wedges  himaelf  into  the  line  of  guests,  with- 
out ofTering  any  apology  for  the  general  dis- 
turbance wliich  lie  produces.  It  often  hap- 
penia  that  persons  take  a  higher  seat  than 
that  to  which  they  are  entitled.  TTie  Persian 
scribes  are  remarkable  for  their  arrogance  in 
this  respect,  in  which  they  seem  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Jews  of  the  same 
profession  In  the  days  of  our  Lord.  The 
master  of  the  entertainment  has,  however. 
the  privilege  of  placing  any  one  as  high  in 
the  rank  of  the  assembly  as  he  may  choose. 
And  Mr.  Morier  saw  an  instance  of  it  at  a 
public  entertainment  to  which  he  was  invite 
When  the  assembly  was  nearly  full, 
governor  of  Kashan,  a  man  of  humble  mie 
although  of  considerable  rank,  came  in 
«jeated  himself  at  tlie  lowest  place ;  when  < 
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'  of  the  house,  after  numerona  ezpres- 
I  at  welcome,  pointed  with  hiu  hand  to 
U  in  the  aaaeml)ly^,  to  which  he 
htm  to  move,  and  wluch  he  accord- 
_  _  did.  Theae  circumstances  furnish  a 
kawtifill  and  atriking  illustration  of  the  para- 
Ut  wltieh  our  Lord  uttered,  when  he  saw 
tlMMe  that  were  invited  chose  the  higti- 
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/ore  the  Oreeka  went  to  an  entertain- 
,  tlicy  waahed  and  anointed  themselves ; 
thought  very  indecent  to  appear 
rh  an  occasioa,  defiled  with  sweat  and 
but  they  who  came  off  a  journey  were 
',  and  clothed  with  suitable  apparel,  in 
houM  of  the  entertainer,  before  they 
•  admitted  to  the  feast.  When  Telema- 
■nd  Pisiatratua  arrived  at  the  palace  of 
,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings, 
^■7  wvte  immediately  supplied  with  water 
ti  wwll,  and  with  oil  to  anoint,  themselrea, 
krfin  tliejr  took  their  seats  by  the  side  of 
Aa  Idi^g.  The  oil  used  on  such  occasions, 
ii  IIm  palacea  of  ooblca  and  princes,  was  per- 
faaed  vith  rosea  and  other  odoriferous 
Wffaa.  Tbry  alao  washed  their  hands  before 
tlaqr  ast  down  to  meat.  To  these  customary 
of  reepect,  to  which  a  traveller,  or 
!  wbo  had  no  house  of  his  own,  was  enti- 
L,  our  Lord  alludes  in  his  defence  of 
And  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and 
unio  Simon.  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  I 
into  thine  house ;  thou  gavest  me  no 
far  my  feet,  but  she  hath  waahed  my 
faal  wttb  ker  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
tair«  of  hcT  head.  Thou  gureat  me  no  kiss ; 
kat  thif  woman,  since  the  time  I  came  in, 
kith  aot  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My  head 
wA  oil  ihou  didst  not  anoint ;  but  this 
avBHi  hath  anointed  ray  feet  with  oiut- 
■BBt,**  Lake  vii.  44.  Homer  mentions  it  as 
a  raatom  quite  eommoa  in  those  days,  for 
isaiihMrn  to  wash  and  aftenvards  to  anoint 
the  leet  of  their  parents.  Our  Saviour  was 
ia  ibr  exrcuinstances  of  a  traveller  ;  he  had 
ID  biMB*  to  wash  and  anoint  himself  in,  be- 
!■•  bo  went  to  Simon's  hounte ;  and,  therefore, 
bvi  a  rigbt  to  complain  that  his  entertainer 
had  &ilad  in  the  resiiect  that  was  due  to  him 
a*  a  atranirer,  at  a  aistance  from  the  ustial 
plus  of  b«s  residence.  The  Je^vs  regularly 
'  tbetr  hands  and  their  feet  before  din- 
thejrconsadored  this  ceremony  as  easen- 
wludi  diacorers  the  reason  of  their 
when  they  ob»er\'ed  the  disci- 
Cbnit  ait  down  at  tabL-  without  hav- 
thia  ceremony :  "  Why  do  thy 
Bogreas  the  tradition  of  the 
i  tar  they  wash  not  their  hands  when 
tbcf  eat  bread."  Matt.  xv.  2.  After  meals 
tbaf  araah  tbem  again  ;  for,  says  the  evange- 
bst,  **  Use  phariseeii  and  all  the  Jews,  exce[>t 
ibey  a^aab  their  hand-v  oft,  eat  not,  holding 
iba  tntdkieo  of  the  elders,"  Alark  vii.  3.  4. 
Wbaa  ibay  waahed  their  hands  themselves, 
tbcf  planged  thern  into  the  water  up  to  the 
wnata  \  bat  when  oiiiers  performed  this  office 
it  araa  done  by  pouring  it  upon 
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their  hands.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in 
Greece,  for  Homer  says,  the  attendants  pour- 
ed water  on  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  'Iliis 
was  a  part  of  the  ser^nee  which  Elisha  per- 
formea  for  his  master  Elijah  ;  and  in  every 
instance  under  the  law  where  water  waa 
applied  to  the  body  by  another,  it  was  done, 
not  by  plunging,  but  by  pouring  or  sprin- 
kling. To  wash  the  feet  was  a  mean  and 
senile  office,  and,  therefore,  generally  per- 
formed by  the  female  servants  of  the  family. 
It  was  occasionally  performed,  however,  by 
females  of  the  highest  rank  ;  for  the  daughter 
of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  (irecian  sages,  and 
king  of  Lindus,  a  city  on  the  south-east  part 
of  Rhodes,  waa  not  ashamed  to  wash  the 
feet  of  her  father's  guests.  And  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  kiss  the  feet  of  those  to 
whom  they  thought  a  more  than  common 
respect  \vas  due  ;  for  the  daughter  of  Philo- 
cleon,  in  Aristophanes,  washed  her  father, 
anointed  his  feet,  and,  stooping  down,  kissed 
them.  The  towel  which  was  used  to  wipe 
the  feet  afterwashing,  was  considered  through 
all  the  east,  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  Sueto- 
nius mentions  it  as  a  sure  mark  of  the  intol- 
erable pride  of  Caligula,  the  Roman  emperor, 
that  when  at  supper  he  suffered  senators  of 
the  highest  rank,  sometimes  to  stand  by  his 
couch,  sometimes  at  his  feet,  girt  with  a 
towtl.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  honour 
was  a  token  of  humiliation,  which  waa  not, 
however,  absolutely  degrading  and  incon- 
sistent with  all  regard  to  rank.  Yet  our 
blessed  Redeemer  did  not  refuse  to  give  hia 
disciples,  and  Judas  Iscariot  himself,  that 
proof  of  his  love  and  humility. 

The  entertainment  waa  conducted  by  a 
symposiarch,  or  governor  of  the  feast.  He 
was,  says  Plutarch,  one  chosen  among  the 
gue«ts,  the  must  pleasant  and  diverting  in 
the  company,  that  would  not  get  dnmk,  and 
yet  would  drink  freely ;  he  was  to  rule  over 
the  rest,  to  forbid  any  disorder,  but  to  en- 
courage their  mirth.  He  observed  the  tem- 
per of  the  guests,  and  how  the  wine  worked 
upon  them ;  how  every  one  could  bear  his 
u'ine,  and  to  endeavour  accordingly  to  keep 
them  all  in  harmony,  and  iu  an  even  compo- 
sure, that  there  might  be  no  disquiet  nor 
disturbance.  To  do  this  effectually,  he  first 
proclaimed  liberty  to  every  one  to  drink  what 
he  thought  proper,  and  then  obser^ing  who 
among  them  was  most  ready  to  be  disordered, 
mixed  more  water  with  his  wine,  to  keep 
him  equally  8o))er  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  so  that  this  officer  took  care  that  none 
should  be  forced  to  drink,  and  that  none, 
though  left  to  their  own  choice,  should  pet 
intoxicated.  Such,  we  have  reason  to  i»e- 
lieve,  was  the  governor  of  the  feast  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  (lalilee,  which  our  Ijord 
honoured  with  his  presence.  The  term 
lipx^t^xKums  literally  signifies  the  governor  of 
a  jilace  furnished  with  three  beds;  and  he 
acted  as  one  having  authority ;  for  he  tasted 
the  wine  before  he  distributed  it  to  the  com- 
pany, which,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was 
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one  of  the  duties  of  a  Rj-mposiarrh.  Neither 
the  name  nor  the  act  accords  with  the  cha- 
racter and  situation  of  a  guest;  he  must, 
therefore,  have  been  the  tij-miwuiareh,  or 
governor  of  the  feast.  The  existence  of 
Buch  an  officer  among  the  Jews  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  a.  ])aHsage  in  the  apocry. 
phial  book  of  EcclesiasticuK,  where  his  office 
u  thus  described  :  "If  thow  be  made  the 
master  of  a  feast,  lift  not  thyself  up,  but  be 
among  them  as  atie  of  the  rest ;  take  dili- 
gent care  of  them,  and  so  sit  down.  And 
when  thou  hast  done  all  thine  office,  take 
thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be  merry  with 
them,  and  receive  a  crown  for  the  well- 
ordering  of  the  feast,"  Ecclesiasticus  xxxii.  1. 
See  ArcCHirnicLiNus. 

BAITLSM,  from  the  Greek  word  Pawrlt^a, 
is  a  rite  or  ceremony  by  which  persons 
are  initiated  into  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion;  or,  it  is  the  appointed 
mode  by  which  a  person  assumes  the  profes- 
sion  of  Christianity,  or  is  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ.  It  was  by  this  mode 
that  those  who  believed  the  gospel  were  to 
be  separated  from  unbelievers,  and  joined  to 
the  visible  Christian  church ;  anrl  the  rite 
accompanring  it,  or  washing  with  water, 
was  prohaoly  intended  to  represent  the  wash- 
ing away,  or  renouncing,  the  impurities  of 
some  former  state,  viz.,  the  sins  that  had 
been  committed,  and  the  vicious  habit.s  that 
had  been  coQtracted ;  and  to  this  purpose  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  ])roffjrsion  of  re- 
pentance always  accompanied,  or  was  under- 
stood to  accompany,  the  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ.  That  our  Lord  instituted  such 
an  ordinance  as  baptism,  is  plain  from  the 
commission  given  to  the  apostles  after  his 
resurrection,  and  rcronied  in  i^Iatth,  x.\viii. 
19,  20.  To  this  rite,  there  is  also  an  allu- 
sion in  Mark  xvi.  16;  John  iii.  5  ;  Acts  ii. 
41;  viii.  12,  30—38;  xxii.  16.  Tiie  design 
of  this  institution,  which  was  to  express 
faith  in  (,'hrist  on  the  jiart  of  those  who  were 
baptiied,  and  to  declare  their  resolution  of 
openly  professing  his  religion,  and  cultivat- 
ing real  and  universal  holiness,  appears  from 
Rom.  vi.  3,  4  ;  1  Peter  iii.  21  ;  Ephes.  v. 
26;  and  Titus  iii.  5.  We  find  no  account 
of  baptism  as  a  distinct  religious  rite,  before 
the  mission  of  John,  the  forerunner  of 
Christ,  who  was  called  the  "  Baptist,"  on 
account  of  his  being  cominaiukd  by  (lod  to 
baptize  with  water  all  who  should  hearken 
to  nis  invitation  to  rejicut.  Washing,  how- 
ever, accompanied  many  of  the  Jewish  rites, 
and,  indeed,  was  required  after  contracting 
any  kind  of  uncleanness.  Also,  soon  after 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  fmd  it  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  Jews  solemnly  to  bap- 
ti»e,  as  well  as  to  circumcise,  all  their  prose- 
lytes. As  their  writers  treat  largely  of  the 
reasons  for  this  rite,  and  give  no  hint  of  its 
beinff  a  novel  institution,  it  is  probable  that 
this  had  always  been  the  custom  antecedent 
to  the  time  of  Moses,  whose  account  of  the 
HO 


rite  of  circumcision,  and  of  the  manner 
performing  it,  is  by  no  raeims  circumstan' 
tial.  Or,  baptism,  after  circumcision,  might 
have  come  into  use  gradually  from  the  na- 
tural propriety  of  the  thing,  and  its  easy 
conformity  to  other  Jewish  customs.  For 
if  no  Jew  could  approach  the  tabernacle^  or 
temple,  after  the  most  trifling  uncleannesi, 
without  washing,  much  less  would  it  b« 
thought  proper  to  admit  a  proselyte  from  a 
state  so  impure  and  unclean  as  heathenism 
was  conceived  to  be,  without  the  same  mode 
of  purification.  The  antiquity  of  this  prac- 
tice of  proselyte-baptism  among  the  Jews, 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  debate 
among  divines.  It  is  strenuously  main> 
tained  by  Lightfoot.  Dr.  John  Owen  con- 
siders the  opinion,  that  Christian  baptism 
came   from   the  Jews,   as   destitute   of   all 

firobability.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wall 
las  made  it  highly  probable,  to  say  the  least, 
from  many  testimonies  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
who  without  one  dissenting  voice  allow  the 
fact,  that  the  practice  of  Jewish  baptism  ob- 
tained before  and  at,  as  well  as  after,  our 
.Saviour's  time.  There  is  also  a  strong  inti- 
mation, even  in  the  gospel  itself,  of  such  a 
known  practice  among  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  John  the  Haptist,  John  i.  25,  The  testi- 
monies of  the  ■Jewish  writers  are  of  the 
greater  weight,  because  the  practice,  reported 
by  tbem  to  have  been  of  so  ancient  a  date, 
did  etill  remain  among  them ;  for  if  it  had 
not  been  of  that  antitjuity  to  which  it  pre- 
tends, viz.,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  would  ever  have  become  a 
custom  among  the  Jews  afterwards.  Would 
they  begin  to  proseljte  persons  to  tlicir  reli- 
gion by  baptism  in  imitation  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  of  Naaarelli,  whom  they  held  ac- 
cursed] .Vnd  yet  if  this  proselyte-baptism 
were  adopted  by  the  Jews  since  the  time  of 
Christ,  it  must  have  been  a  mere  innovation 
in  imitation  of  Christians,  which  is  not  very 
likely.  This  ceremony  is  performed  by  im- 
mersion in  the  oriental  churches.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  western  churches  is,  to  sprinkle 
the  water  on  the  head  or  face  of  the  person 
to  be  baptized,  except  in  the  church  of  Xlilan, 
in  whose  ritual  it  is  ordered,  that  the  head 
of  the  infant  be  plutiged  three  times  into  the 
water ;  the  minister  at  the  same  litne  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  "  importing  that  by  this  ceremony 
the  person  bajitized  is  received  among  the 
professors  of  that  religion  which  God,  the 
Father  of  all,  revealed  to  mankind  by  the 
ministry  of  his  8on,  and  confirmed  by  tha 
miracles  of  his  i^pirit. 

2.  it  i.s  observable  that  the  baptismal  form, 
above  cited  from  !St.  Matthew,  never  occurs 
in  the  same  words,  either  in  the  book  of  the 
Acts,  or  in  any  of  the  epistles.  But  though 
the  form  in  St.  iMatlhew  never  appears  else- 
where, the  thing  intended  thereby  is  always 
implied.  There  are  many  ceremonies  de- 
livered by  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  used  in 
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btptacm,  wbich  were  introduced  after  the 
am  of  Joatin  Martyr,  but  which  arc  now 
■■OMd  i  ua  the  givin)^  milk  and  honey  to  the 
liyttxed,  in  the  east ;  wine  and  milk,  in  the 
VBt.  &c.  They  also  ailde<l  unction  and  the 
ioipovitioD  of  bandit.  TertuUian  is  the  first 
woo  cnentions  the  »if;nin({  with  the  sifpi  of 
tite  cross,  but  only  aa  used  in  private,  and 
aot  tti  public  wombip ;  and  he  jjarticiilarly 
daKrib«3  the  custom  of  baptizin)^  without 
it.  Jmleed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
Web  OMd  in  baptism  till  the  latter  end 
«f  Ihe  fourth  or  fifth  century;  at  which 
tiott  great  rirtue  waa  ascribed  to  it.  Lac> 
liBtKht.  who  lived  in  the  bef^innini?  of  the 
fawth  rcntury,  says  the  dci-il  cannot  ap- 
pRMcb  tfaoM  who  nave  the  heavenly  mark 
tt  Ihe  crow  upon  them  as  an  impregnable 
htfnm  to  defend  them :  but  he  doen  not 
mj  it  wwt  used  in  baptism.  After  the  coun- 
dl  of  Nice,  Christiana  added  to  baptittm  the 
fBMHim  of  exorcism  and  adjuration,  to 
■dot  evil  spirit*  depart  from  the  persona  to 
ta  buKixea.  They  made  several  gigninga 
with  die  «row.  they  used  lighted  candles, 
dMT  fATt  uUt  to  the  baptized  person  to  taste, 
■Ml  tae  prieot  toucheu  hi^  mouth  and  ears 
*ilh  rpittlr.  and  also  blew  and  f<pat  upon  his 
bet.  At  that  lime  alao  baptized  ])er8on8 
wan  white  garments  till  the  Sunday  follow- 
ii^.  Tliey  bad  alxo  various  other  ceremo- 
ns;  •ome  of  which  are  now  abolished, 
Aoaiib  other*  of  them  remain  in  the  chttrch 
«f  ftooM  to  this  day. 

3.  The  Quakers  aasert,  that  water  baptism 
Via  never  intended  to  continue  in  the  church 
4f  Chnat  any  lunger  than  while  Jewish  pre- 
jaAcw  made  Kuch  an  external  ceremony  ne- 
eaaary.  They  argue  from  Ephes.  iv.  5, 
h  which  one  baptiHm  is  spoken  of  as  ncces- 
■ry  lu  Chnstiaoi,  that  this  must  be  a  bap- 
IM  of  th«  Spirit.  But  from  comparing  the 
tall  that  relate  to  this  in<4titution,  it  will 
fliialy  a}>{>ear  that  M'ater  baptism  waa  in- 
4iMfl*4  W  Chri.st  in  more  general  terms 
An  will  agree  with  this  explication. 
ThM  it  wraa  adminigtered  to  all  the  Gentile 

and  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  ap- 
froa  Matth.  xxviii.  I<>,  20,  compared 
viih  ActJi  s.  47  ;  and  that  the  baptism  of  the 
^yiiit  did  not  supersede  water  baptism,  ap- 
faan  to  hare  been  the  judgment  of  Peter 
■mI  at  thoae  that  were  with  him  ;  so  that  the 
tmt  baiitkin  apoken  of  seems  to  have  Ijeen 
flat  of  wiXer;  the  communication  of  the 
Half  Spirit  being  only  called  baptism  in  a 
||wnlir«  *ense.  As  for  any  objection 
nirh  nuiy  be  drawn  from  1  Cor.  i.  1~,  it 
it  •luSrietitlT'  answered  by  the  preceding 
and  all  the  numerous  texta,  in  which, 
a  iiilU  I  written  long  after  this,  the  apostle 
eif  all  Christians  as  baptized  :  and  ar- 

tbe  obligation  of  baptism,  in  such 

M  we  can  never  imauine  he  would 
e,  if  he  had  apprehendi'd  it  to  have 
will  of  (iod  that  it  should  be   dis- 

io  the  church.  rH>mpare  Rom.  vi. 
I  CoLii.  12}  UaLiii.  27. 
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4.  Baptism,  in  early  times,  was  onlf 
administered  at  Easter  and  Wliitsimtide,  ex> 
cept  in  cases  of  necess'.ty.  Adult  persons 
were  prepared  for  baptism  by  abstinence, 
prayer,  and  other  pious  e.xercises.  It  was  to 
answer  for  them,  says  JViosheim,  that  spon- 
sors, or  godfathers,  were  first  instituted  in 
the  second  centtiry,  though  they  were  .tfter- 
wards  admitted  also  in  the  baptism  of 
infants.  This,  according  to  M.  Daille',  was 
not  done  till  the  fourth  century.  Wall 
refers  the  origin  of  sponsors,  or  god- 
fathers, on  the  authority  of  TertuUian,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century ; 
who  were  used  in  the  baptism  of  infants  that 
could  not  answer  for  themselves.  The  cate- 
chumeas  were  not  forward  in  coming  to  bap- 
tism. >St.  Ambrose  was  not  baptized  before 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Milan  ;  and  some 
of  the  fathers  not  till  the  time  of  their  death. 
.Some  deferred  it  out  of  a  tender  conscience; 
and  others  out  of  too  much  attachment  to 
the  world  ;  it  being  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  primitive  timee,  that  baptism,  when- 
ever conferred,  washed  away  all  antecedent 
stains  and  sins.  Accordingly  they  deferred 
this  sanctifying  rite  as  long  as  jwssihle,  even 
till  they  apprehended  they  were  at  the  point 
of  death.  Cases  of  this  kind  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  was  not  baptized  till  he  was  at 
the  last  ffasp,  and  in  this  he  waa  followed  by 
his  son  Constantius ;  and  two  of  his  other 
sons,  Constantine  and  Constans,  were  killed 
before  they  were  baptized.  As  to  the  ne. 
reasity  of  baptism,  we  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that,  though  Bome  seem  to  have  laid 
too  great  stress  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  order  to  salvation;  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  for  any  person  to 
omit  baptism,  when  he  acknowledges  it  to 
be  an  institution  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  the 
will  of  Christ  that  he  should  submit  to  it,  is 
an  act  of  disobedience  to  his  authority, 
wbich  is  inconsistent  with  true  faith. 

f>.  The  word  baptism  is  frequently  taken  for 
sufferinyi,  Mark  x.  38  ;  Luke  xii.  50;  Matt, 
-vx.  22,  23.  Of  expressions  like  these  we 
find  .some  traces  in  the  Old  Testament  also, 
where  waters  often  denote  tribulations. 
Psalm  Lxix.  1,  15;  cxxiv.  4,  5;  and  where 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waters,  and  to 
pass  through  the  great  waters,  signify  to  be 
overwhelmed  ■with  miseries  and  calamities. 

6.  St.  Paul,  endeavouring  to  prove  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  among  several  other 
reasons  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  says,  '•  If 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  shall  they  do 
who  are  baptized  for  the  dead  ? "  1  Cor. 
XV.  29.  Of  this  phrase  various  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  ;  three  of  which  only 
shall  be  here  mentioned.  "  It  means,"  say 
some,  " '  baptized  in  the  room  of  the  dead 
just  fallen  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  who  are 
thus  supported  by  a  succession  of  new  con- 
verts, immediately  oll'ering  themselves  to  fill 
up  their  places,  as  ranks  of  soldiers  who 
advance  to  combat  in  the  room  of  their  coio- 
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paniona,  who  have  just  been  slain  in  vlieir 
sight.'  "  Others  think  it  signifies,  "  In  hope 
ol  blessings  to  be  received  after  tliey  are 
numbered  with  the  dead."  Dr.  Macknight 
supplies  the  words,  r^t  ta/ariatttt,  and  reads 
the  clause,  "  Who  are  baptized  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead;"  or  in  consequence  of 
their  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead ;  on  account  of  which 
faith,  and  their  profession  of  it,  they  are 
exposed  to  great  sufferings,  for  which  they 
can  have  no  recompence,  if  there  \ye  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  nor  any  future  life 
at  ail. 

7.  As  to  the  subjects  of  baptism,  the  an- 
tipiaedobaptists  hold  that  believing  adults 
only  are  proper  subjects,  because  the  cora- 
mission  of  Christ  to  baptize  appears  to  them 
to  restrict  this  ordinance  to  auc\i  only  as  are 
taught,  or  made  disciples  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, infantfc,  who  cannot  be  thus  taught, 
ought  to  be  excluded.  "  It  does  not  appear," 
uy  they,  "  that  the  apostles,  in  executing 
the  comtni.<>sion  of  Christ,  ever  baptized  any 
but  those  who  were  first  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  professed  their  belief  of 
it."  They  contend  that  infants  can  receive 
no  beneSt  from  baptism,  and  are  not  capable 
of  faith  and  repentance,  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  prc-requisites. 

8.  As  to  the  mode,  they  observe  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ^arrlfw  signifiejj  to  im- 
merse or  dip,  and  that  only ;  that  John  bap- 
tized in  Jordan ;  that  he  chose  a  place  where 
there  was  much  water  ;  that  Jesus  came  up 
out  of  the  water  ;  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch 
went  down  both  into  the  water ;  that  the 
terms,  washing,  purifying,  burying  in  baptism, 
80  often  mentioned  in  tlie  scriptures,  allude 
to  this  mode ;  that  immersion  only  was  the 
practice  of  the  apostles  and  the  tirst  Cluis- 
tians  ;  and  that  it  was  only  laid  aside  from 
the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  coldness  of 
climate.  These  positions,  they  think,  are 
80  clear  from  scripture,  and  the  history  of 
the  church,  that  they  stand  in  need  of  but 
Lttle  argument  for  tneir  support.  Farther, 
they  also  insint  that  all  positive  institutions 
depend  entirely  upon  the  will  and  declara- 
tion of  the  institutor ;  and  that,  therefore, 
reasoning  by  analogy  from  previously  abro- 
gated  rites  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  ex- 
press command  of  Christ  respecting  baptism 
ought  to  be  our  rule. 

9.  The  Pxdobuptists,  however,  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  As  to  the  subjects  of  baptism, 
they  believe  that  quablied  adults,  who  have  not 
been  baptized  before,  are  certaiuly  proper  sub- 
jects i  but  then  they  think,  aiKO,  that  infants 
ought  not  to  be  excluded.  They  believe  that, 
AS  the  Abrahamic  and  Christtan  covenants 
are  the  same,  (icn.  xvii.  7  i  Heb.  viii.  12  ;  that 
a«  children  were  admitted  under  the  former ; 
and  that  as  baptism  is  now  a  sign,  seal,  or 
coafirmation  of  this  covenant,  infants  have 
u  great  a  right  to  it  as  the  children  of  the 
Iinuilitea  had  to  the  seal  of  circumcision 
under  the  law.  Acta  ii.  39;  Rom.  iv.  11. 
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Further,  if  children  are  not  to  be  baptized  be- 
cause there  is  no  positive  command  for  it, 
for  the  same  reason  thev  gay  that  women 
should  not  come  to  the  Lord's  supper ;  nor 
ought  we  to  keep  holy  the  first  oay  of  the 
week ;    neither    of    these    being    expressly 
commanded.     If  baptizing  infants  bad  been 
a  human  invention,  they  also  ask,  how  such 
a  practice  could  have  been  so  universal  in 
the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  church, 
and  yet  no  record  have  remained  when  it 
was  introduced,  nor  any  dispute  or  contro- 
versy about  it  have  taken   place  ?      Some 
reduce  the  matter  to  a  narrower  compass ; 
urging.    (.1.)  That  God   constituted   in   his 
church  the  membership  of  infants,  and  ad- 
mitted them  to  that  privilege  by  a  religious 
ordinance.     Gen.    xvii.;    Gal.   iii.    14,    17. 
(2.)   That   this  right  of  infants  to  church 
membership  was  never  taken  away  :  and  this 
being  the  case,  they  arg\ie,  that  infanta  must 
be  received,  because  God  has  appointed  it; 
and,  since  they  must  be  received,  it  must  be 
either  with  baptism  or  without  it ;  but  none 
must  be  received  without  baptism  j  there- 
fore, infants  must  of  necessity  be  baptized. 
Hence  it   is  clear  that,  under  the  gospel, 
infants  are   still   continued   exactly  in   the 
same   relation  to  God   and   his    church  in 
which   they  were   originally  placed   nnder 
former  dispensations.    That  infants  are  to  be 
received  into  the  church,  and  aa  snch  bap- 
tized, is  also  inferred  from  the  following 
passages  of  scripture  :  Gen.  x\'ii. ;  Isai.  xliv.3; 
Matt.  xix.  13;    Luke  ix.  47,  48;    Acta  ii 
38,  39;  Rom.  xi.  17.  21  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 

10.  Though  there  are  no  express  examples 
in  the  New  Testament  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles baptizing  infants,  yet  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  cxclucied.  Jesus  Christ  actu- 
ally blessed  little  children ;  and  it  is  diliii> 
cult  to  believe  that  such  received  his  bless- 
ing, and  yet  were  not  to  be  members  of  the 
gospel  church.  If  Christ  received  them, 
and  would  have  us  "  receive  "  them,  bow 
can  we  keep  them  out  of  the  viaibi 
church?  Besides,  if  children  were  not 
be  baptized,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
they  would  have  been  expressly  forhi 
den.  As  whole  households  were  bapti 
it  is  also  probable  there  were  chili 
among  them.  From  the  year  400  to  I13<V1 
no  society  of  men,  in  all  that  ])eriofl  of  .^v 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  ever  pretended 
say  it  was  unlawful  to  baptize  mfants  :  a 
still  nearer  the  time  of  our  Saviour  thei 
appears  to  have  been  scarcely  any  one  who 
advised  the  delay  of  infant  baptism.  Irencni^ 
who  lived  in  the  second  century,  and 
well  acquainted  with  Folycarp,  who 
John's  disciple,  declares  expressly,  that  tl 
church  learned  from  the  apostles  to  bapti; 
children.  Origen,  in  the  third  cena 
aflirms,  that  the  custom  of  baptising  infi 
was  received  from  Christ  and  his  aptostli 
Cyprian,  and  a  council  of  ministers,  he] 
about  the  year  254,  no  less  than  sixty-six  ia 
number,  unanimously  agreed  that  ohildren 
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Dfi  aH  they  were  hom. 
rlmMllKiut  274  vears  from 
A>  «|>c<tfc».  declares  that  the  oaptism  of 
had  been  practined  l»y  the  apostleii 
p1«««,  unci  by  the  church  down  to  that 
liae.  "  The  catholic  church  everywhere 
in  lam."  «a)n  Chryso«tom,  in  the  lifth  cen- 
tBT,  "that  infants  should  l>e  baptized;" 
imd  AogiMtine  aiSnaed,  tliat  he  never  heard 
«r  read  of  uijr  C'hrictian.  catholic  or  secta- 
liaa,  bol  who  alwavs  held  that  infants  weru 
!•  W  baptized.  'I'hey  farther  believe  that 
there  Deede<i  no  mention  in  the  New  Texta- 
■catof  receiting  infantjt  into  the  church,  as  it 
kad  bcca  once  appointed  and  never  renealed. 
Sa  farfrom  confinin  g  baptism  to  adults.  It  must 
k>  zonmibcred  that  tnere  is  not  a  tiingle 
Ktonled  in  the  New  Testament  in 
tb«  descendants  of  Christian  parents 
baptixed  in  atiult  years.  The  objec- 
tion that  infanbi  are  not  proper  subjects 
tat  baptnm,  b«caui«e  they  cannot  profess 
Ulh  IM  repentance,  folk  with  as  much 
■lijifct  upon  tb«  institution  of  circumcision 
aiiafiuit  DKptinn;  since  they  are  as  capable 
or  wa  aa  fit  subjects  for  the  one  as  the 
whar.  FbiaQy.  it  is  generally  acknowledged, 
thtt  if  iafiuita  die,  (and  a  great  part  of  the 
rare  die  in  their  infancy,)  they  are 
i/  this  be  the  rase,  then  why  refuse 
A(a  iha  ngn  of  union  with  Christ,  if  they 
hi  otfiable  of  enjoying  the  thing  signified  i 

1 1 .  Aa  to  the  mmle,  the  pgedobaptists  <ieny 
Am  the  term  i9arr({w,  which  is  a  derivative 
«f  Mm».  and,  consequently,  muat  be  some- 
ibac  %tm  in  its  signilication,  ia  invariably 
■■■  ia  the  New  Testament  to  express 
{Amkim.  It  is  denied,  therefore,  that  dip- 
jmm  m  Ita  onlv  meaning  ;  that  ( 'hrist  abso- 
f^ttf  ctniLiine()  immersion  ;  and  that  it  is 
Hi  poaiove  will  that  no  other  mode  should 
hi  aaad.  As  the  word  Barrij^tt  is  used 
la  aamieaa  the  various  ablutions  among 
Aa  Jcara.  such  aa  sprinkling,  pouring, 
tcL,  Hflnmrs  ix.  in,  for  the  custom  of 
aarioBgi  before  meals,  and  the  washing  of 
hnaaliold  furniture,  pots,  Sic,  it  is  evident 
haoi  iMnca  that  it  docs  not  eirpress  the  man- 
■V  of  daias  a  thing,  whether  by  immersion 
■f  rWlfWT,  ""♦  only  the  thing  done ;  that  is, 
ttJtamig  I  or  the  application  of  water  in  some 
!■■  or  other.  It  nowhere  signifies  to  dip, 
Wl  Ik  daaoting  a  mode  of,  and  in  order  to, 
aMfen^  Of  deansiug ;  and  the  mode  or  use 
■  Aoly  tha  ceremonial  part  of  a  positive 
■atifaffat  jtut  as  in  the  Lord's  8up[)cr,  the 
tiaa  of  daf ,  the  number  and  p<'>!«ture  of  the 
ata,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
id  wine,  are  L-ircunuinnces  not  ae- 
rntial  by  any  part  of  Christians, 
there  l»e  an  exprcnsivc  emblem 
doKcnding  influence  of  the  .Spirit, 
[Oniatbe  the  mode  of  administration  : 
la  the  scriptural  tenu  most  com- 
■ad  properly  used  for  the  commani- 
of  lUTiae  induences,  Mntt.  iii.  11; 
i.  8.  10  (  Luk«  iiL  10 — 22 ;  John  i.  33  ; 
t  i.  » t  ii.  30.  39 1  viii-  ia.  17  {  ».  15.  16. 
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The  term  sprinkling,  iilso,  is  made  use  of  in 
reference  to  the  act  of  purification,  Isai.  hi. 
I.t;  Ezek.  XTfxvi.  25;  Heb.  i.\.  13,  14;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  inapplicable  to  baptiHmal 
purification.  But,  it  is  observed,  that  John 
baptized  "  in  .lordan  : "  to  this  it  is  replied, 
To  infer  always  a  plunging  of  the  whole 
body  in  water  from  this  particle,  would,  in 
many  instttnces.  be  false  and  absurd.  'I'he 
same  Greek  preposition  ,  /r,  is  used  when  it 
is  said  they  ^hoiild  be  "  baptised  with  fire  ;" 
but  few  will  assert  that  they  should  be 
plunged  into  it.  The  apo.st1e,  speaking  of 
Christ,  says,  he  came  not,  if,  "  by  water 
only;"  but,  4i>,  "by  water  and  blood." 
There  the  same  word,  h,  is  translated  by  ; 
and  with  justice  and  ])ropriety  ;  for  we  know 
no  good  sense  in  whicn  we  could  say  he 
came  in  water.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
if  is,  more  than  n  hundred  times,  in  the 
New  Testament,  rendered  nl  ;  and  in  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  others  it  is  translated  with. 
If  it  be  rendered  so  here,  John  baptized  at 
Jordan,  or  with  the  water  of  Jordan,  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  plunged  his  disciples  in  it, 
Jesus,  it  is  said,  came  up  out  of  the  water; 
but  this  is  no  ]>roof  that  he  was  immersed. 
as  the  Greek  term,  diri,  often  signifies/rwn  - 
for  instance,  "  Wlio  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from,"  not  out  of,  "  the  wrath  to  come  ? " 
with  many  others  that  might  he  mentioned. 
Again  :  it  is  urged  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch 
went  down  both  into  the  water.  To  this 
it  is  answered,  that  here  also  is  no  proof 
of  immersion :  for,  if  the  e.x-pression  of  their 
going  down  into  the  water  necessarily  in- 
cludes dipping,  then  Philip  was  dijiped,  as 
well  as  the  eunuch.  The  preposition  tit, 
translated  into,  often  signifies  no  more  than 
to,  or  unto:  see  Malt.  xv.  24  ;  Rora.  x.  10; 
Acts  m-iii.  14  ;  Matt.  iii.  U ;  xvii.  27  :  80 
that  from  none  of  these  cirramstancca  can 
it  be  proved  that  there  was  one  person  of 
aU  the  baptized,  who  went  into  the  water 
ankle  deep.  As  to  the  apostle's  expression, 
"  buried  with  him  in  baptism,"  that  has  no 
force  in  the  argument  for  immersion,  since 
it  does  not  allude  to  fi  custom  of  dipping, 
any  more  than  our  baptismal  crucifivii in  and 
death  has  any  such  reference.     It  is  not  the 

X,  but  the  thing  signified,  that  is  here 
ied  to.  As  Christ  was  buried,  and  rose 
again  to  a  heavenly  life,  so  we  by  baptism 
signify  that  we  are  separated  from  sin,  that 
we  may  live  a  new  life  of  faith  and  love. 

To  conclude :  it  is  urged,  against  the 
mode  of  immersion,  that,  as  it  carrier  with 
it  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  burden- 
some rite  for  the  gospel  dispensation ;  ax 
it  is  too  indecent  for  so  solemn  an  ordi- 
nance ;  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  agitate  the 
spirits,  often  rendering  the  subject  unfit  for 
the  exercise  of  proper  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, and  indeed  utterly  incapable  of  them ; 
as  in  many  cases  the  immerriion  of  the  body 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  instant  death  ; 
as  in  other  situations  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable, for  want  of  water;  it  cannot  be  con- 
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ndered  aa  necessary  to  ihe  ordinance  of 
baptism,  and  there  is  the  strongest  impro- 
baoility  that  it  was  ever  practised  in  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  earli- 
est iieriods  of  the  Christian  church. 

HAPi'lSTS,  or  ANTIP.RDOBAPTISTS, 
so  called  from  their  rejecting  the  t)a])tisni  of 
infants.  'I'he  Bapti.sta  in  England  form  one 
of  "  the  three  denominations  of  Protestant 
Dissenters."  The  constitution  of  their 
churches,  and  their  modes  of  worship,  arc 
congreKaticmal,  or  independent.  •  T'hey  bore 
a  considerable  share  in  the  suffennKS  of  the 
seventeenth  and  preceding  centuries :  for 
there  were  many  amouj^  the  Lollards  and 
WickliHiles  who  disapproved  of  infant-bap- 
tism. There  were  also  manjr  of  this  failli 
aroon<j  thej'rotestants  and  Reformers  abroad. 
In  Ilollaad,  Germany,  and  the  north,  they 
went  by  the  names  of  Anabaptists  and  Alen- 
nunites  ;  and  in  Piedmont  and  the  south, 
they  were  found  among  the  Albigenses  and 
Walden.ses.  llie  Daptists  subsist  chicHy 
under  two  denominations, — the  Particidar 
or  Calvinisliral,  and  the  IJeneral  or  Armi- 
nian.  The  former  ia  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous. Some  of  both  denominations,  Gene- 
ral and  Particular,  allow  of  free  or  mixed 
communion;  admitting  to  the  l^ord's  table 
pious  persons  who  have  not  been  immersed, 
while  others  consider  that  Aa  an  essential  re- 
cjuisite  to  communion.  These  arc  sometimes 
called  Strict  Bapti.itH.  Other  societies  of 
this  denomination  observe  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  their  Sabbath,  apprehending 
the  original  law  of  the  i«abbalh  to  remain  in 
force,  unaltered  and  unre])caled.  These  are 
called  Seveuth-day  Baptists.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  (Jeneral  Baptists  have 
gone  into  Unitarianism  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  those  who  maintained  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  atonement,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centun',  formed 
themselves  into  what  is  called  "  I'he  New 
Connexion,"  or  Association.  Tliesc  i>re- 
serve  a  friendly  correspondence  with  tlieir 
other  brethren  in  things  which  concern  the 
general  interests  of  the  denomination,  but 
hold  no  religious  communion  with  them. 
Some  congregations  of  General  Baptists  ad- 
roit three  distinct  orders  of  church  officern  : 
messengers  or  ministers,  elders,  and  dea- 
cons. The  Bapti8t.s  in  America,  and  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  are  chielly  Calvinists  ; 
but  most  of  them  admit  of  free  communion. 
The  Scottish  Baptists  form  a  distinct  deno- 
mination, and  are  distinguished  by  several 
peculiarities  of  church  government,  "  No 
trace  can  he  found  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Scotland,"  Bay»  Mr.  Jones,  "  excepting  one 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed  out  of 
Cromwcirs  army,  previous  to  17CS,  when  a 
church  was  settled  at  Edinburgh,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  J\Ir.  Cannichael  and  Mr. 
Archibald  M'Lean.  Others  have  since  been 
formed  at  Dimdee,  Glasgow,  and  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Scotland:"  also  at 
London,  and  in  various  parts  of  England. 


They  think  that  ibc  order  of  pnMie  worship, 
which  uniformly  obtained  in  the  apostolic 
churches,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  .Acts  ii.  42 — 
47  ;  and  therefore  they  endeavour  to  follow 
it  out  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  They 
refjuire  a  plurality  of  elders  in  every  church, 
administer  the  Lord's  supper,  and  make  con- 
tributions for  the  poor  every  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  prayers  and  e.xhortations  of  the 
brethren  form  a  part  of  their  church  order, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  elders-, 
to  whom  it  exclusively  belongs  to  preside  in 
conducting  the  worship,  to  rule  in  cases  of 
discipline,  and  to  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine,  in  distinction  from  the  brethren 
exhorting  one  another.  'l"he  elders  are  all 
laymen,  generally  chosen  from  among  the 
brethren  ;  but,  when  circumstances  require,  ■ 
are  supported  by  their  contributions.  They  H 
approve  also  of  ]versons  who  are  properly 
qualilied  for  it,  being  appointed  by  the 
cliurch  to  preach  the  gos|)cl  and  baptize, 
though  not  vested  with  any  pastoral  charge. 
The  discipline  and  government  of  the  Scot- 
tish  Baptists  are  strictly  congregational.         fl 

BARACHIAS,  the   father  of  Zacharia*.  ■ 
mentioned  Matt,  xxiii.  35.a.s  slain  between  the 
tem])le  and  the  altar.  There  is  a  great  diver- 
flity  of  opinions  concerning  the  person  of 
this  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baracbias.     Some 
think  him  to  be  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoi«  ■ 
ada,  who  was  killed  by  the  orders  of  Joash,  H 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  2  Lhron.  ^ 
xxW.  21.     Campbell    thinks,   wth    Father 
Simon,  that  Jehoiada  had  two  names,  Bara- 
cbias and  Jehoiada.     See  Zacmabias. 

B.AIl.-\K,  son  of  Abinoam,  chosen  by  God 
to  dehver  the  Hebrews  from  that  bondage 
under  which  they  were  held  by  Jabin,  king 
of  the  Canaanites,  Judges  ir.  4,  5,  &c.     He 
refused  to  obey  the  Lord's  commands,  signi- 
fied to  him  by  Deborah,  the  prophetess,  un- 
less she  consented  to  go  wiili  liini.     Deborah 
accompanied  Barak  towards  Kedeshof  Naph- 
tali ;  and,  having  assembled  ten  thousand 
men,  ihey  advanced  to  Mount  Tabor.  .Sisers,  h 
being  informed  of  this  movement,  marchedH 
with   nine   hundred   chariots   of  war,    and^* 
encamped  near  the  river  Kisbon.      Barak 
rapidly  descended  from  Mount  Tabor,  and^ 
the  Lord  ha\nng  spread  terror  through  Sise^^f 
ra's  army,  Barak  easily  obtained  a  complet^l 
victory. .  Sisera  was  killed  by  Jael.     Barak 
and  Deborah  composed  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving ;  and  the  land  had  iteace  forty  yeani^ 
from  A.  M.  2719  to  27-^9,  B.  C.  1-245  ^H 

BARBARIAN.  The  word  ly?  (rendered 
harbarian;  LXX..  jMpffafK>i,)  in  the  Hebrew 
sense  of  it,  signifies  a  stranger;  one  who 
knows  neither  the  holy  language  nor  the 
law.  According  to  the  notions  of  the 
Greeks,  all  nations  who  were  not  Greeks, 
or  not  governed  by  laws  like  the  Greeks,, 
were  barbarians.  The  Persians,  Egyptiani 
Hebrews,  .\rabians,  Gauls,  Germans,  anO 
even  the  Romans,  were,  in  their  i)hraseo-| 
logy,  barbarians,  however  learned  or  polite' 
they  might    be  in    themselves.     St.    Paul 
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c<i^preheiidf  ail  oiaukind  under  the  names 
of  Greek?  and  harljaiiaas :  "  I  am  a 
ddltor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Wr- 
bnrnns;  to  tlie  wise  and  to  the  unwise," 
Bom.  L  14.  .St.  Luke  caJU  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Malta  barbarians,  Acts 
xxriiL  3,  4.  St.  Paul,  Writing  to  the 
raL»t«an«  ntn  the  tertn^  liatbaritm  and 
Scftiian  almost  iu  the  same  ^ignilicati'jn. 
la  I  Cor,  :i:iv.  II.  he  says,  that  if  he  who 
■peaks  a.  foTeign  \a,ug\iSige  in  an  assembly 
W  Dot  understooa  by  thostn  to  whoui  he 
liiacourse'i.  xvith  re.^ct  to  them  he  is  a  bar- 
iiarum  ;  and,  Tc-riprocally,  if  he  undci^tand 
Bflt  thoae  who  speak  to  him.  they  ate  to 
luBi  barbarians.  Barbariaa,  therefore,  is 
lucd  for  every  strauger  or  foreii?ner  who 
ieta  not  apeak  our  native  language,  and 
iniehides  do  imiilieation  whatever  o(  ttavage 
Mtan  or  manners  in  thu^e  re^pei'ting  whom 
It  if  wed.  It  is  moft  probably  dcriveil  from 
krfrar,  "  a  shepherd}"  whence fl^rftary,  the 
tamtrf  of  wandering  shepherds  ;  Bedijfoins, 
Stem,  Sevthei,  as  if,  wanderers  in  tents ; 
therefore  liarboriann. 

EAR- JESUS,  or,  according  to  aome 
tapiB»,  BAR-JELT.wa.^  a  Jewish  magician  in 
the  Ubnd  of  (-'rcle,  AcL>t  xiji.  6.  Ht.  Luke 
alb  him  Klyroaa.  He  wa.i  with  the  pro- 
eaaml  ^r^us  PiatLlui.  who,  f^eniling  fnr 
Fsol  and  Barnabas,  desired  (o  hear  the  word 
rf  God.  Car-^Je^us  endeavouring  to  hinder 
tit  PTO-consuJ  from  embracinjit  Christianity, 
liil  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohoat,  "  set  hji 
ntit  upon  btm,  and  said,  O  full  of  all  mib< 
hltr  and  tnischicf,  tliou  child  of  the  devil, 
tiboa  enemy  of  all  ri^hteouanesSj  wilt  thmi  not 
oaae  to  pervert  the  right  way*  of  the  Lord  f 
B«hold,  the  hand  of  the  l/ird  \»  upon  thee, 
md  thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun 
for  a  aea-'on  ; "  which  took  place  immedi- 
tely.  The  pro-consul,  who  saw  this  mira. 
df,  wa%  converted.  Origen  and  Chrysos- 
fam  think  that  Clyma.'^,  ur  Bar-Jesun,  was 
WBverted  likewtsse;  and  that  St,  Paul  sjseed- 
ij  mtored  his  sight. 

BARLEY,  n-ijJt»,   Esod,  is.  31;  Levit. 

mii.  l6,  Sic, ;  a.  well-known  kind  of  grain. 

tt  derives  its  Hebrew  name  from  the  long 

biij  beard  which    grows   upon  the  ear. 

Ray,  on  the  testimony  of  Menander,  saye 

1^  barley  was  the  tnoKt  ancient  aliment  of 

aonkind.    In  Palestine  the  hariey  was  sown 

"twui  October,  and  reaped  in  the  end  of 

MiTch,  just  after  the  pa.iaover.     In  Egypt 

^  barley  harvest  was  later  ;  for  when  the 

ta  fell  there,   Exodus  Ix.  31,  B  few  dayi 

^Kfore  the  paasover,  the   flax  and  barley 

»«e  bruised  and  deatroyed :    for  the  flax 

*»  Bt  it«  full  growth,  and  the  barley  began 

'''form  its  green  earsj  but  the  wheat,  and 

"Off  backward  grain,  were  oot  damaged, 

^'^'^iiue  they  were  only  in  the  blade,  and 

iW  hiil  bruised   the   young  shootB  which 

ffodoce  the  eara- 

The  Habbins  gometimesi  called  barley  the 
W  of  beasts,  because  in  reality  they  fed 
iliti;  attl?  with   it,   1   King!  iv.  28  ;    and 


from  Homer  and  other  ant-ient  ivriters  we 
learn,  that  barley  was  j^iven  to  horses.  The 
Hebrews,  however,  fret(Ui-iitlj,-  unfd  barley 
bread,  aa  we  find  by  htivcral  f)a.*.%ages  of 
scripture  :  for  e.vam[ile,  Diivid'^  friciuls 
brought  ta  him  in  his  tltf^ht  vv-lu'^t,  barley, 
flotjr,  &c.,  2  Sam.  svii.  2H.  Solumon  sent 
wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  wine,  to  tlie  hiliourers 
king  llinun  had  fumisheil  him,  2  Chron.  ii. 
15.  Elijah,  had  a  preaent  murle  hitn  u(  twenty 
barley  loaves,  and  corn  in  the  busk,  2  Kings 
iv.  ^2.  And,  by  miraculously  inereasin}^  the 
five  barley  loaviis,  Christ  fed  a  multitude  of 
about  five  thoUNand,  John  vi.  8 — 10.  The 
jealouwy-offering,  in  the  Levitical  institution, 
was  ta  be  barley  meal,  N'nnib.  v.  15.  The 
CouHuan  mincha,  or  (fderini^,  wa!^  of  line 
wheat  flour,  Lcvit.  ii.  I  ;  but  this  was  of 
barley,  a  meaner  grain,  proltahly  to  denote 
the  vile  condition  of  tliL-  (n-rsun  in  whose 
behalf  it  was  offered.  For  which  reason, 
also,  there  was  no  oil  or  frriukintetise  ]ier- 
mitted  to  be  ofiered  with  it.  SiMiictimes 
barley  is  put  for  a  low,  conteoi])tilile  reward 
or  price.  So  the  false  prophets  arc  charged 
with  seducing  the  people  for  handfuls  of 
barley,  and  morsels  of  hreail.  Eztk.  xiii.  IJ). 
Hosea  bought  his  emblematic  bride  for  fif- 
teen pieces  of  silver,  and  a  homer  uiid  a  half 
of  barley,  Hosea  iii.  2. 

BARNABAS,  a  dlKcijile  of  Je.>iis  (.'linst, 
and  companion  of  St,  I'aiil  in  his  labours. 
He  was  a  Levite,  born  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
His  proper  name  was  ■losc.^f,  to  which  the 
apostles  aiMed  Bamalm*,  sinuifyiiig  the  son 
qf  consolntion.  He  i.t  Kfi^Tiklly  rtmsidcred 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  cliusen  by  our 
Saviour.  Hewasbrou^lit  up  with  I'aiilat  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.  Wlum  tli;il  npifile  came 
to  Jemaalem,  three  years  afier  his  conver- 
sion, Barnabas  introduced  hiiti  to  tlie  other 
apostles.  Acts  \x.  26,  '27.  iibont  .\.l).  37. 
Hve  years  aftcrwarii-i,  iht-  rliiirL-li  at  Jeru- 
salem, being  informed  of  tlu'  prof^ri'-is  of  tlie 
gospel  at  Antioch,  sent  lluroubikH  thither, 
who  beheld  with  great  jr>)'  the  ivonders  of 
the  grace  of  God,  Acts  xi.  ±2,  ;2i.  He  ex- 
horted the  faithful  to  iiLTseverance.  Some 
time  afterward*!,  he  went  to  Tarsu<,  to  seek 
Paul,  and  bring  him  to  .\otiocli,  where  tliey 
jointly  laboured  iwo  years,  ami  loiivertcd 
great  numbers  ;  and  here  the  disciples  were 
flrst  called  Chriatians.  Tluy  hft  Antioch 
A.  D.  44,  to  convey  almy  from  this  chuich 
to  that  at  Jerusalem.  At  their  rciiirn  they 
brought  John  Mark,  the  cousin  of  lliirnabas. 
While  they  were  at  Antioch,  the  Holy  Ghost 
directed  that  they  should  Ue  stjKirated  for 
those  labours  among  the  gentiles  lo  which 
he  had  appointed  them.  Tlwy  plejtarted 
into  Cyprus,  where  they  converted  .Sergius 
Paulua,  the  pro-consul,  'I'bey  jireached  at 
Perga  in  Pamphylia  without  much  success, 
by  reason  of  the  obetinarv  ^nd  malice  of  the 
Jews;  but  being  come  tu  icuriiiim,  they  made 
many  converts.  Here  the  Jewd  stirred 
up  a  sedition,  and  obliged  ilieiu  ttt  retire  to 
Derbe  and  Lysira,  in  Li'i-aoniEi,  ivhere  St. 
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Paul  curinK  one  .'Eiiuas,  who  liad  l>een  lami- 
from  hia  birth,  the  people  of  Lystra  regarded 
them  a«  gods ;  calling  Ilarnarjas,  Jupiter  ; 
and  I'aul,  Mercurj' ;  and  would  have  sacri- 
ficed to  them,  which  the  two  apostles  with 
great  difHirulty  hindered  :  nevertheless,  soon 
afterwards,  they  were  persecuted  in  this  very 
city.  Having  revisited  the  cities  througn 
which  they  had  passed,  and  where  they  had 
preached  the  gospel,  they  returned  to  Anti- 
och,  in  Syria. 

In  A.  D.  51,  Barnabas  waa  sent  with  Paul 
from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of 
disputes  concerning  the  observance  of  legal 
riles,  to  ivhich  the  Jews  wished  to  subject 
the  gentiles.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  pre- 
Bent  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  return- 
ed immediately  to  Antioch.  Peter,  arriving 
there  soon  afterwards,  was  led  to  coun- 
tenance, in  some  degree,  by  bis  conduct,  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  <ftstiucliuns.  Bar- 
nabas, too,  (who,  being  by  descent  a  Levite, 
mif:;bt  retain  some  former  notions,)  uaed  the 
hke  dissimulation  :  but  Paul  reproved  Peter 
and  Barnabas  with  great  freedom.  Paul 
afterivards  determining  to  visit  the  churches 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
Barnabaa  desired  that  John  Mark  might 
accompany  thcin  :  but  Paul  objected,  be- 
cause Mark  had  left  them  on  the  first  jour- 
ney. Hereupon  the  two  apostles  separated  : 
Paul  went  toward  Asia ;  and  Barnabas,  with 
Mark,  to  Cyprus.  This  is  all  we  know  cer- 
tainly concerning  Barnabas. 

There  is  extant  among  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  an  epistle  which  is  attributed  to 
Barnabas ;  though,  being  without  an  inscrip- 
tion, it  is  not  known  to  whom  it  professes 
to  liavi!  been  addressed.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished by  .Archbishop  Usher,  in  (Ireek  and 
Latin,  ami  translated  by  Archbi«hnp  Wake, 
in  his  "  (ienuine  Epi:4ttes  of  the  A|>ostolieal 
Fathers,"  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 
That  it  is  not  the  production  of  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded from  internal  ex-idence  ;  though  it 
may  have  been  written  by  some  other  person 
of  the  same  name.  There  is  also  a  tract 
which  goes  by  the  name  of,  "  The  (lospel 
of  Barnabas,"  still  extant ;  from  which  Dr. 
White,  at  the  end  of  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
has  given  extracts  sufficiently  copious  to 
satisfv  nnv  impartial  mind  that  it  is  spurious. 
BARRENNESS.  This  wtw  looked  upon 
as  reproachfid  among  the  (Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  more  particularly  so  among  the 
Jews  ;  wliirb  may  be  accounted  fur  by  the 
constant  e.Ypectation  of  .Messi,*ib,  and  the 
hope  that  every  woman  had,  that  she  tniirht 
be  the  mother  of  the  promised  seed.  'I  his 
constant  hope  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
great  "  Seed  of  the  woman  "  serves  also  to  ac- 
count for  many  circumstances  in  the  Old 
Testament  history.  "  Couple  it,"  says  the 
Rev.  I.  J.  Blunt,  "  with  this  consideration, 
and  I  see  the  scheme  of  revelation,  likt  tlie 
physical  scheme,  proceeding  witli  beautiful 
tuuformity :  an  unity  of  plan  '  connecting,' 
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as   it  has  been  well   said  liy    Paley, 
chicken  roosting  npon  its  perch  with  the 
spheres  revolving   in  the  firmament;'  and 
an  unity  of  plan  connecting  in  like  manner 
ihe  meanest  accidents  of  a  himi>ehol(l  with 
tlie  most   illustrious  visions  of  a  prophet. 
Abstracted  from  this  consideration,  I  see  in 
the  history  of  Moses  details  of  actions,  «ome 
trifling,  some  even   offensive,  pursued  at  a 
length  <when  compared  with  the  whole)  sin- 
gularly didproiwrtionatc  ;  while  things  which 
the  angels  would  desire  to  look  into  are  passed 
over  and  forgotten.     But  this  principle  once 
admitled,aU  IS  consecrated  ;  all  assumes  anev 
asjvect ;  trifles,  that  seem  at  first  not  bigger 
than  a  man's  band,  occupy  the  heavens; 
and  wherefore  Sarah  laughed,  for  in-stance, 
at  the  prospect  of  a  son,  und  wherefore  that 
laugh  was  rendered  immortal  in  his  namet 
and  wherefore   the  sacred   historian  dweUl 
on  a  matter  so  trivial,  whilst  the  world  and 
its  vast  concerns  were  lying  at  his  feet,  I 
can  fully  understand.     For  then  I  see  the 
hand  of  God  shaping  every  thing  to  his  own 
ends,  and  in  an  event  thus  casual,  thus  easy, 
thus  unimportant,  telling  forth  his  mightf 
design  of  salvation  to  the  world,  and  worfe- 
ing  It  up  into  the  web  of  his  noble  prospec- 
tive counsels,  <>en.  xxi.  6,  I  see  that  nothing 
is  great  or  little  before  Him  who  can  bend 
to  his  purposes  whatever  he  willeth,  and 
convert  the   light-hearted    and  thoughtless 
mockery  of  an  aged  woman  into  an  instru- 
ment of  his  glory,  ctTecttial  as  the  tongue  of 
the  seer  which  he  touchc<!  with  living  roaU 
from  the  altar.     Bearing  this  master-key  in 
my   hand,   I    can  interpret    the   scenes   of 
domestic  mirth,  of  domestic  stratagem,  or  of 
domestic  wickedness,  with  which  the  history 
of  Moses  abounds.   The  Seed  of  the  woman, 
that  waa  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  Cien. 
iii.  1 5,  however  indistinctly  understowl,  (and 
probably  it  was  understood  very  indistinct- 
ly,) was  the  one  thing  longed  for  in  the  fami- 
lies of  old  ;  was  '  the  desire  of  all  nations,' 
as  the   prophet  Haggai   expressly  calls   it, 
Hag.  ii,  7;  aud,  provided  they  coidd  accom- 
plish  this  desire^  they  (like  others,  when 
urged   by  an  overpowering   motive!    wei 
often   reckless  of  the  means,  and   ruahi 
upon  deeds  which  they  could  not  defeni 
Tnen  did  the  wife  forget  her  jealousy, 
provoke,  instead  of  resenting,  the  faitUesa- 
nesa  of  her  husband,  (^en.  xvi.  2  ;  xjcx.  3,  9; 
then  did  the  mother  for|i;et  a  parent's  part, 
and    teach    her   own    chdd     treachery  and 
deceit,  tien.  x.xv.  23  ;    xx>-ii.    13;    then  did 
daughters  turn  the  instincts  of  nature  back- 
ward, and  deliberately  work  their  own  and 
their  father's  shame.  Gen  six   31  ;  then  did 
the  daughter-in-law  veil  her  face,  and  cotirt 
the  incestuous  bed.  Gen.  xxxviii.  14;  and  tOH 
be  childless,  vi'as  to  be  a  by-word.  Gen.  x*i^| 
5 ;  xKx.  1 ;  and  to  refuse  to  raise  up  seed  tff™ 
a  brother,  was  to  be  sj>it  upon.  Gen.  xxi^iii- 
26;  Dcut.  XXV.  9;  and  the  prospect  of  the 
promise,  like  the  fulfilment  of  it,  did  not 
send  peace  into  families,  but  a  sword 
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wm  *et  a^un%l  two,  and  two  against 

,  G«n.  xxvii.   4 1  {    and  the  elder,  who 

veuld  be  promoted  unto  honour,  waa  set 
a|(UDit  the  younger,  whom  God  would  pro- 
■wtiv  Gen  ir.  S;  xxvii.  41 ;  and  national 
dUbrancei  were  engendered  by  it,  as  indivi- 
(halt  grow  into  nations,  (ten.  xix.  37 ;  xxvi. 
3j ;  *nd  even  the  foulest  of  idolatries  may 
he  iniri-tl  rwrhapt,  to  this  hallowed  source; 
t»r  .;ition  of  the  best  i«  the  worst 

.1  all.  Numb.  XTV.  1.  2,  3.  It  is 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  and  I 
not  upon  what  other  so  well,  that  we 
pnt  to  «ilence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
.  who  have  made  those  parts  of  the 
Mnaaic  history  a  stumbling-block  to  many, 
which,  if  riehtly  uudervtood,  are  the  very 
tataaony  ol  the  covenant ;  and  a  principle 
vImc^  i*  thus  extensive  in  its  application 
■ad  ■oeccssful  in  its  results,  which  exjilains 
m  Boch  thmt  is  diiticult.  and  answers  so 
■Mch  that  ia  objected  nga]n!<t,  has,  from 
tbia  circumBtance  alone,  strong  presumption 
IS  ita  Ctrour,  strong  claims  upon  our  sober 

BAflSABAS.  Joseph  Barm1>a8,  sumamed 
JoaUia,  was  one  of  the  iir^t  disciples  of  ilesua 
CkhM,  and  pn)bably  one  of  the  seventy. 
WbcB  St.  Peter  proposed  to  the  disciples  to 
ID  up  the  place  of  Judas  the  traitor,  by 
dwoaiiiK  another  apostle.  Acts  i.  21,  Barsa- 
hai  was  nominated  along  with  Matthias; 
Im  the  lot  fell  on  Matthias,  who  was  there- 
fat  amibcnd  with  the  eleven  apostles. 
Wit  kaov  nothing  farther  of  the  life  of  this 


S.  RaaaaaAi  wa>  also  the  surname  of 
oor  of  the  principal  disciples  men- 
Acts  XV.  '22,  &c.  Barsabaa  and  some 
whew  woR  sent  by  the  apo«tle«,  with  Paul 
Bfnahas.  to  Antiocb,  and  carried  a 
'  with  them  from  the  apostles,  signify- 
Uie  councd  at  Jerusalem  had  de- 
Aftcr  the  reading  of  the  letter  to  the 
which  was  received  with  joy,  Bar- 
Silas  continued  here  some  time 
r,  iaatmcting  and  confirming  the  bre- 
1 1  after  which  i»ilas  and  Barsabas  re- 
tWDcd  to  Jenualenx.  This  is  all  we  know 
i^Baj«ah»i  Judas. 
BAATUOLOMEW,  one  of  the  twelve 
Matt.  z.  3,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
who  is  called  Natbanael.  one 
«f  the  fint  of  Christ's  disciples.  This  opi- 
aian  ia  foanded  on  the  circumstance,  that  as 
iha  mBHaStt  John  never  mentions  Bartho- 
w  in  tW  number  of  the  apostles,  so  the 
rraageliats  never  mention  Naihanael. 
I  ■>  in  John  i.  43,  Philip  and  Nathanael 
Btaooed  together  as  coming  to  Jesus, 
I  llw  other  evangehsts  Philip  and  Bar- 
ran  constantly  associated  together. 
'  '  I  also  acquires  additional  pro- 
ty  fracn  ranaidering,  that  Nathanael  in 
'  irir  mentioned  among  the  apostles 
I  Oirist  appeared  at  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
■  tka,  after  his  resurrection :  Simon  Peter, 
[  IlKHaas.  and  Nathanael,  of  Cana  in  Galilee ; 
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the  sons  of  Zebeilee,  namely,  James  and 
John  ;  with  two  other  of  his  disciples,  pro- 
bably Andrew  and  Philiji,  .John  xxi.  3.  It 
ia  an  early  tradition,  that  Bartholomew  pro- 
pagated the  faith  as  far  as  India,  and  also  in 
the  more  northern  and  western  parts  of  Asia, 
and  that  he  finally  sufliered  martyrdom.  But 
all  the  particulars  respecting  the  life  and  la- 
bours uf  the  apostles,  not  inentiuned  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  exceedingly  uncertain. 

BARUCH,  the  son  of  Neriah.  and  grand- 
son of  Maaseiah,  wan  of  illustrious  birth, 
and  of  the  trit>e  of  Judah.  He  had  a  brother 
of  the  name  of  Seraiah,  who  occupied  an 
important  station  in  the  court  of  king  Zede- 
kiah  ;  but  he  himself  adhered  to  the  person 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  was  Im  most 
steady  friend,  though  his  attachment  to  him 
drew  on  himself  several  persecutions  and 
much  ill-treatment,  fie  appears  to  have 
acted  as  his  secretary  during  a  great  part  of 
his  life,  and  never  left  him  till  they  were 
parted  bv  death.  In  the  reign  of  Jchoiakim, 
king  of  Judah,  .<\.  M.  3399,  Jereraioli  having 
been  thrown  into  prison,  the  Lord  com- 
manded him  to  commit  to  writing  all  the 
prophecies  that  he  had  delivered  until  that 
time.  He  accordingly  sent  for  Baruch,  and 
dictated  them  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  instructed  the  lat- 
ter to  go  and  read  them  to  the  people,  who 
were  then  assembled  in  the  temple  ;  on 
which  .Michaiah,  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  heard  them,  instantly  gave  notice 
of  them  to  the  king's  counsellors.  The  lat- 
ter immediately  sent  for  Baruch,  and  com- 
manded him  to  repeat  to  them  what  he  had 
been  reading  to  tne  people  in  the  temple ; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  to  their  great 
aistonishment :  and,  finding  that  they  con- 
tained some  very  unwelcome  tidings  respect- 
ing the  fate  of  the  kingdom,  they  inquired 
how  he  came  into  possession  of  them ;  inti- 
mating that  Iheir  duly  to  the  king  required 
that  thev  should  make  him  acquainted  there- 
with. Baruch  was  at  the  same  time  advised 
to  consult  his  own  safety,  and  to  let  no  man 
know  where  he  wa<i  to  be  found  ;  after  which 
they  took  from  him  the  roll  of  his  prophe- 
cies, and  deposited  it  in  the  chamber  of 
Elishama,  the  scribe.  They  next  H-aited  on 
the  king,  and  told  him  what  had  jmsscd. 
The  latter  sent  Jebudi  to  fetch  the  book; 
which  being  brought,  Jchoiakim  commanded 
it  to  be  read  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  nobles  who  surrounded  him. 
But  Jehudi  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
the  king  took  the  book,  cut  it  with  his  secre- 
tary's penknife,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
where  it  was  consumed  before  their  faces. 
He  at  the  same  time  gave  orders  to  have 
both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  seiicd ;  but  the 
hand  of  Providence  concealed  them  from 
his  fur)'. 

Jeremiah  was  instructed  a  second  time 
to  commit  his  prophecies  to  writing ;  and 
Baruch  wrote  them  as  before,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  several  others  which  were  not  con- 
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t&ined  in  the  former  bonk.  In  llie  fuiirth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Zedektab,  Baruch  went 
to  Bahylon,  carrjini;  with  him  a  Ion)?  letter 
from  Jc'remiah.  in  which  the  prophet  fore- 
told the  jud({TBents  that  siiould  come  upon 
Babylon,  and  promised  the  Jews,  who  were 
then  captives  in  that  country,  that  they 
should  aj(ain  be  restored  to  their  own  lanil. 
The  latter  were  exceedingly  afl'ected  at  hear- 
ing Jeremiah's  letter  read  to  them,  and  re- 
turned an  answer  to  their  brethren  at  Je- 
rusalem. After  his  return  to  .ferusalein, 
Baruch  continued  his  cotiHtanlattendanceon 
Jeremiah  J  and  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged 
by  Nebuchadneziar,  and  Jeremiah  thrown 
into  prison.  Baruch  also  was  confined  with 
him :  but  when  the  city  had  surrendered, 
Nebuzaraddan  showed  him  much  kindness, 
granted  him  his  liberty,  and  permitted  him 
to  go  with  Jeremiah  wherever  he  chose. 

'riie  remnant  of  the  people  who  had  been 
left  in  Judea,  under  the  care  of  tJedahah, 
having  adopted  the  resolution  of  jjoinn  into 
Egypt,  and  finding  that  Jeremiah  opposed 
their  taking  that  journey,  threw  the  blame 
upon  Barucii ;  insinuatinf;  that  the  latter  had 
influenced  the  prophet  to  declare  against  it. 
They  were,  however,  both  of  them  at  last 
compelled  to  follow  the  [icople  into  Egypt, 
where  •Icremiah  soon  afterwards  died  ;  on 
which  Baruch  retired  to  Babylon,  where  the 
Rabbius  say  he  also  died  in  the  twelfth  )'car 
of  the  captivity,  Jer.  xxxvt.,  xliii.  The  Book 
of  Baruch  in  justly  placed  among  the  a[)ocry- 
pbal  writings.  <irotiKs  thinks  it  a  fiction 
written  by  some  Uellenixtic  Jew;  and  ^^t. 
Jerome  gives  as  tlie  reason  why  he  did  not 
write  n  commentary  ujMti  it,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  did  not  deem  it  canonical. 

BASHAN,  or  BASAN,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  cantonii  of  Canaan,  which  was  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  river  Jordan,  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  of  (iilead,  on  the 
south  by  the  brook  of  Jahbok,  and  on  the 
north  l>y  the  land  of  (jeshur.  The  whole 
kingdom  took  its  name  from  the  hill  of  Ba- 
slum,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  by  the  Greeks  is  called  Batanaea.  It 
had  no  less  than  sixty  waited  towns  in  it, 
besides  >'illage8.  It  afforded  an  excellent 
breed  of  cattle,  and  stately  oaks,  and  was, 
in  short,  a  plentifid  and  jiopnloua  country. 
Og,  king  of  the  Amorites,  possessed  this- 
country  when  Moses  made  tlie  conquest 
thereof.  In  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land, 
it  was  assigned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh.  <  If  the  present  state  of  this  portion  of 
the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Israelites, 
JMr.  Buckingham,  in  his  Travels,  gives  the 
following  account :  "  We  ascended  the  steep 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Zerkali,  or  Jabhok  ; 
and,  on  reacbing  the  summit,  came  again  on 
a  beautiful  plain,  of  an  elevated  level,  and 
still  covered  with  a  very  rich  soil.  We  had 
now  quitted  the  land  of  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  entered  into  that  of  Og,  the 
king  of  Bashan,  both  of  them  well  known 
to  all  the  readers  of  the  early  scriptures. 
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We  had  quitted,  too,  the  districts  apporti 
ed  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  of  dad. 


)rtioa> 

and 

entered  that  part  which  was  allotted  to  the 
half  tribe  of  hlanasseh,  beyond  Jordan  east- 
ward, leaving  the  land  of  the  children  of] 
Ammon  on  our  right,  or  to  the  east  of  th« 
Jahbok,  which,  according  to  the  authority 
before  quoted,  divided  Ammon,  or  Philadel- 
phia, from  ftcrasa.  'llie  mountains  here  are 
called  the  land  of  (iilead  in  the  scriptures,  and 
in  Jusephua  ;  and,  according  to  the  Roman 
division,  this  was  the  country  of  the  Decajio- 
lis,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament, 
or  the  province  of  Ciaulnnitis,  from  the  city 
of  (laidon,  its  early  capital.  We  continued 
our  way  over  this  elevated  tract,  continuing 
to  beluild,  with  gur|irise  anil  admiration,  a 
beautiful  coimtry  on  ail  sides  of  us  :  its  plain* 
covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  its  hills  clothed 
with  forests ;  at  every  new  ttim  presienting 
the  most  magnificent  land.scHpes  that  could 
be  imagined.  .Amongst  the  trees,  the  oak 
was  frequently  seen ;  and  we  know  that  thin 
territory  produced  them  nf  old..  In  enume- 
rating the  sources  from  which  the  supplies  of 
Tyre  were  drawn  in  the  time  of  her  great 
wealth  and  naval  splendour,  the  prophet 
says,  'Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they 
made  thine  oars.'  Ezek.  .xxvii.  G.  Some 
learned  commentators  indeed,  believing  that 
no  oaks  grew  in  these  supposed  desert  re- 
gions,  have  translated  the  word  hy  '  alders,' 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in 
the  insjiired  UTitf  r.  The  expression  of  '  the 
fat  hulls  of  Bashan,'  which  occurs  more  than 
once  in  the  scriptures,  seemed  to  us  equally 
inconsistent,  a»  applied  to  the  beasts  of  a 
country  generally  thought  to  be  a  desert,  in 
common  with  the  whole  tract  which  is  laid 
down  in  our  modern  maps  as  such  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates;  but  we  could 
now  fully  comprehend,  not  only  that  thej 
bulls  of  this  luxuriant  country  might  be  proa| 
verbially  fat,  but  that  its  possessors,  toOj, 
might  be  a  race  renowned  for  strength  anil 
comeliness  of  person.  The  general  face  > 
this  region  improved  as  we  advanced  further 
in  it ;  and  every  new  direction  of  our  patJ 
o{iened  upon  us  views  which  surprised  and 
charmed  us  by  their  grandeur  and  then 
beauty.  Lofty  mountains  gave  an  outUne 
of  the  most  magtsificent  character  ;  flowing 
beds  of  secondary  hiUs  softened  the  romantic 
wildnesHof  the  picture;  gentle  slopes,  clothed 
\ritli  wood,  gave  a  rich  variety  of  tints,  hard' 
ly  to  be  imitated  by  the  pencil ;  deep  vallcyn, 
filled  with  murmuring  streams  ancl  verdant 
meadows,  offered  all  the  luxuriance  of  culti- 
vation ;  and  herds  and  flocks  gave  life  and 
animation  to  sceties  as  grand,  as  beautiful, 
and  as  highly  picturesque  as  the  genius  or 
taste  of  a  Claude  could  either  invent  or  de> 
sire." 

BASILIDEANS,  the  foUowcra  of  Baaili. 
des  of  Alexandria,  a  gnostic  leader  of  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century.  See 
Gnostics. 

BASTARD,  one   bom   out  of  wedlock. 
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twHard  among  the  Greeks  waa  <3e- 
and  exposed  to  public  BCurOr  on  ac- 
eeoai  of  hit  spunous  origin.  In  Persia  the 
of  R  concubine  is  never  placed  on  a  foot- 
th  the  legitimate  offspring;  any  at- 
made  by  parental  fondness  to  do  so 
be  resented  by  the  relations  of  the  le- 
tvife,  and  outrage  the  feelings  of 
Inbe.  The  Jewish  father  beatuwed 
aiteniioo  on  the  education  of  his 
children  aa  the  Greek :  he  Hcenu 
to  lure  rewigned  them,  in  a  great  mea- 
■«  to  their  own  inclinations ;  he  neither 
ckccked  their  passions,  nor  corrected  their 
inlti,  Bor  stored  their  minds  with  useful 
kaowwdge.  This  is  evidently  implied  in 
ihmm  words  of  the  apostle :  "  If  ye  endure 
fiih  iiiii[t  (tod  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
•Mrs  i  for  what  Kon  i»  he  whom  the  father 
^Mliiaeth  not  i  But  if  ye  be  without  chas- 
liMaBat,  whereof  all  are  jwrtakers,  then  are 
n  kaatards  aud  not  sons,"  Heb.  xii.  7,  S. 
!•  nattnia  the  licentiouii  desires  of  the 
keat,  Jehovah  by  an  express  law  fixed  a 
itignia  apon  the  bastard,  which  was  not  to 
hnaOTM  till  the  tenth  generation  ;  and  to 
•bev  tlut  the  precept  was  on  no  account  to 
be  rioiated.  or  Buffered  to  fall  into  di^^use,  it 
ii  ODphatically  repeated,  "  A  bastard  nhall 
not  eater  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord ; 
rtca  to  bi«  tenth  generation  shall  he  not 
atftr  intu  the  congregation  of  the  I<ord," 
Dwt.  aitii.  2. 

DASTIX.VDO,  the  punishment  of  beating 
nk  atick*.  It  is  also  called  tympanum,  be- 
CMW  Um  potieAt  was  beaten  like  a  drum. 
I'pwiinit  <ii  a  hundred  blows  were  often  in- 
fir  tictimes  the  beating  was  unto 

da:  I   :ul.  ileb.  xi.  35,  gayK  that  some 

of  the  Bainla  were  tortured,  TuiLwari^a,  suffered 
tie  tympanam,  that  is,  were  stretched  on  an 
taitnixn«nt  of  torture,  and  beaten  to  death. 
BAT,  r^roi'.  Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut.  xiv.  lb; 
ii.  20;  Baruch  vi.  '12.  The  Jewish 
h^datat,  having  enumerated  the  animals 
hgallf  onclean,  as  well  beasts  as  birds, 
doMM  hia  catalogue  with  a  creature  whose 
ifBToad  properties  seem  to  exclude  it  from 
Wtk  Umm  daaces  :  it  is  too  much  a  bird  to 
he  prop^fty  a  mouse,  and  too  much  a  mouse 
to  OB  jwopcriy  a  bird.  'Ilie  hat  is  therefore 
•all  AjKJtlKid  in  Oeut.  xiv.  18,  19,  as  the 
paaaagc  •^ouUi  be  read,  "  Moreover  the 
s^MmA,  aad  rrery  cretping  thing  thai  fiirih, 
ii  MrVan  to  you :  they  shall  not  he  eaten." 
"Ato  dianctcr  is  very  descriptive,  and 
phcM  this  creature  at  the  head  of  a  class 
rf  wbteb  he  is  a  clear  and  well-known  in- 
riMBB.  It  has  feet  or  claws  growing  out  of 
ill  pUiMM,  and  contradicts  the  general  order 
rf  MtlOT,  by  cr— "■"■•  ^rith  the  instruments 
vt'rta  Sight.    T  .  name  of  the  hat  is 

bmm  JrJDjr  rfer,'..     ,     ,.  z)i  to  fit/,  as  if  it 
"  the  flier  m  darkneas."     So  the 
caBed  the  creature  vwrrtplt,  from  i^, 
t  wnA  ih«  Lttiiaa,  frxyrrtilio,  from  eet- 
^Kttmiag."     It  is  pnipbesied.  laaiah  ii. 
la  tkal  liay  shall  they  cast  away  their 
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idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats ;"  that  ii, 
they  shall  carry  them  into  the  dark  caverns, 
old  ruins,  or  aesolate  places,  to  which  they 
shall  dy  for  refuge,  ana  so  shall  give  them 
up,  ana  relimjuish  them  to  the  titthy  animals 
that  frequent  sueli  places,  and  have  taken 
posse!4siun  of  them  an  thi-tr  proper  habitation. 

BATH,  a  uieaHurc  of  capacity  for  things 
liquid,  being  the  same  with  the  ephah,  Ezck. 
xiv.  1 1,  and  containing  ten  homers,  or  seven 
gallon>«  and  four  pints. 

B.\TH-KOL,  pip^HD,  daughter  qf  the 
voice.  By  this  name  the  Jewish  writers  dis- 
tinguish what  they  called  a  revelation  from 
GoS,  after  verbal  prophecy  had  ceased  in 
Israel;  that  is,  after  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  llie  generahty  of 
their  traditions  and  customs  are  founded 
on  this  Bath-Kol.  They  pretend  tliat  God 
revealed  them  to  their  elders,  not  by  pro- 
phecy, but  by  the  daughter  of  the  voice. 
The  Bath-Kol,  as  Dr.  Pridcaux  shows,  was  a 
fantastical  way  of  divination,  invented  by  the 
Jews,  like  the  Sortea  Virgilianie  among  the 
heathen.  For,  as  witli  them,  the  words  first 
opened  upon  in  the  works  of  that  poet,  was 
the  oracle  whereby  they  prognosticated  those 
future  events  which  they  desired  to  he  in- 
formed of;  80  with  the  Jews  when  they  ap- 
pealed to  Balh-Ko9,  the  next  words  which 
they  should  hear  drop  frnm  any  one's  mouth 
were  taken  as  the  desired  oracle.  With 
some  it  is  probable  that  Uath-Kul,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  roice,  was  only  an  elegant  personi- 
fication of  tradition.  Others,  however,  more 
bold,  said  that  it  was  a  voice  from  heaven, 
sometimes  attended  by  a  clap  of  thunder. 

BA7TLE.     See  Armies. 

B/VXTERIANISM,  a  modification  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  advocated  b^ 
the  celebrated  Baxter  in  his  treatise  of  "  Um- 
rersal  Redemution,"  and  in  his  "  Methodut 
TheologifK."  The  real  author  of  the  scheme, 
at  leaxt  in  a  systematized  form,  was  Camero, 
who  taught  divinity  at  Saumur,  and  it  waa 
unfolded  and  defended  by  his  disciple  Amy- 
raidus,  whom  Curcellspus  refuted.  Baxter 
says,  in  his  preface  to  his  "  Saints'  Rest," 
"llie  middle  way  which  Camero,  Crociua, 
Martinius,  Amyraldus,  Davenant,  with  all 
the  divines  of  Britain  and  Bremen  in  the 
Sj-nod  of  Dort,  go,  I  think  is  nearest  the 
tnilh  of  any  that  I  know  who  have  written 
on  these  points."  Baxter  first  differs  from 
the  majority  of  Calvinists,  though  not  from 
all.  in  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction : — 

•'  Christ's  sufferings  were  not  a  fulfilling 
of  the  hw'it  threatening  ,-  (though  he  bore  it* 
curse  mnterially ;)  but  a  satisfaction  for  our 
not  fulfilling  the  precept,  and  to  prevent 
God's  fulfilling  the  threatening  on  ua.  Christ 
paid  not,  therefore,  the  it/em,  but  the/on/iM- 
dein,  or  ttquivalena -,  not  the  renj  debt  which 
we  owed  undthe  law  required,  l)ut  the  value: 
(else  it  were  not  atrictig  satisffJion,  which 
is  redditio  tequiealenti* :)  and  (it  being  im- 
pro|>erly  called  the  pajfing  of  a  debt,  but  pro- 
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perly  a  tuffering  for  the  guilty)  th6  idem  is 
nothing  hut  tupplicium  delinquentis.  In  cri- 
tninalt,  dum  alius  solvet  simul  aliud  solvitur. 
The  law  knoweth  no  cicarius  /jam* .-  tiiou^h 
the  late-maker  may  admit  it,  ftH  he  ia  abooe 
law ;  else  there  were  no  place  for  pardon,  if 
the  proper  debt  be  paid  and  the  iatn  not  re- 
laxed, hvLi  fulfilled.  Christ  did  neither  obey 
nor  suffer  in  any  man's  stead,  by  a  strict, 
proper  representation  of  hhperton  in  point  of 
law;  so  as  that  the  law  ahnuld  take  it,  as 
done  or  suffered  by  the  parly  kimsfff.  But 
only  as  a  third  person,  as  a  mediator,  he 
voluntarily  bore  what  else  the  sinner  should 
have  borne.  To  nsscrt  the  contrary  (espe- 
cially as  to  particular  persons  consiaered  in 
actual  sin)  is  to  overthrow  all  scripture 
theology,  and  to  introduire  all  Antinomian- 
ism  J  to  overthrow  all  possibility  of  pardon, 
and  assert  justification  before  we  sinned  or 
were  born,  and  to  make  ourselves  to  have 
satisfied  God.  Therefore,  we  raust  not  say 
that  Christ  died  nostra  loco,  so  as  to  per- 
tonate  us,  or  represent  our  persons  in  law 
tense  ;  but  only  to  bear  what  else  we  must 
have  borne." 

This  sygtem  e.Tjilicilly  asserts,  that  Christ 
made  a  satisfaction  by  his  death  coually  for 
the  sins  of  every  man;  aad  thus  Baxter  es- 
sentially diftcrs  both  from  the  higher  CaU 
vinists,  and.  also,  from  the  sublapsarians, 
who,  though  they  may  allow  that  the  repro- 
bate derive  some  benefits  from  Christ's 
death,  bo  that  there  is  a  vague  sense  in 
which  he  may  he  said  to  have  died  for  all 
men,  yet  they,  of  course,  deny  to  such  the 
benefit  of  <!hri8l's  satisfaction  or  atonement 
which  Ba.\ter  contends  for  : — 

"  Neither  the  law,  whose  curse  Christ 
bore,  nor  liod,  as  the  legislator  to  be  satis- 
fied, did  distingnii^b  between  men  as  elect 
and  reprobate,  or  as  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers, de  presenti  vel  defuturo  ;  and  to  im- 
pose upon  Christ,  or  rei)uire  from  him  satis- 
faction for  the  sins  of  one  sort  more  than  of 
another,  but  for  mankind  in  general.  God 
the  Father,  and  Christ  the  Alediator,  now 
dealeth  wiili  no  man  upon  the  mere  rigorous 
terms  of  the  first  law ;  (obeg  perfectly  and 
live,  else  thou  shalt  die ;)  but  givcth  to  all 
much  mercy,  which,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  that  violated  law,  they  e^iwld  not  receive, 
and  calleth  them  to  repentance,  in  order  to 
their  receiving  further  mercy  offered  them. 
And  accordingly  he  will  not  judge  any  at 
last  according  to  the  mere  law  of  works,  but 
as  they  have  obeyed  or  not  obeyed  his  con- 
ditions or  terms  of  grace.  It  was  not  the 
tin*  of  the  elect  only,  but  of  all  mankind 
fallen,  which  lay  upon  Christ  satisfying.  And 
to  assert  the  contrary,  injuriously  diininisheth 
the  honour  of  his  sufferings ;  and  hath  other 
desperate  ill  consequences." 

The  benefits  derived  to  all  men  ttpwlly, 
from  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  he  thus 
states : — 

"  All  mankind,  immediately  upon  Chrtsf  s 
satisfaction,  are  redeemed  and  delivered  from 
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that  legal  necessity  of  perishing  which  they 
were  under,  (not  l>y  remitting  sin  or  punish- 
ment directly  to  them,  but  by  giving  up 
(iod's  Jas  puiiiendi  into  the  hands  uf  the 
Redeemer ;  nor  by  giving  any  right  directly 
to  them,  but  per  meram  resultantiam  this 
happy  change  is  made  for  them  in  their 
relation,  upon  the  said  remitting  of  God's 
right  and  advantage  of  justice  against  them,) 
and  they  are  given  up  to  the  Redeemer  as 
their  owner  and  ruler,  to  he  dealt  with  upon 
terms  of  mercy  which  have  a  tendency  to 
their  recovery.  God  the  Father  and  Chnst 
the  Mediator  hath  freely,  wiithout  any  pre- 
requisite condition  on  man's  ]>art,  enacted  a 
law  of  grace  of  universal  extent,  in  regard  uf 
its  tenor,  by  which  he  giveth,  as  a  deed  or 

gift,  Christ  himself,  with  all  his  foUoiving 
encfits  which  he  bestoweth  ;  (as  benefactor 
and  legiitlator ;)  and  this  to  all  alike,  with- 
out excluding  any ;  upon  condition  they 
believe  and  accept  the  offer.  By  this  law, 
testament,  or  covenant,  all  men  are  condi- 
tionnily  ])ardoncd,  justified,  and  reconciled 
to  God  already,  and  no  man  absolutely  ;  nor 
doth  it  make  a  difference,  nor  take  notice  of 
any,  tiU  men's  performance  or  non-perform- 
ance of  the  condition  makes  a  difference.  In 
the  new  law  Christ  hath  truly  git^n  himtr^ 
with  a  conditional  pardon,  justification,  and 
conditional  right  to  saloalion,  to  all  men  in 
the  world,  tuithoul  exception." 

But  the  peculiarity  of  Baxter's  scheme 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  further  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  Though  Christ  died  equally  for  all  mai, 
in  the  aforesaid  law  sense,  as  he  satisfied  the 
offended  legislator,  and  bls  giving  himself  to 
all  alike  in  the  conditional  eorienani ;  yet  he 
neeer  properly  intended  or  purposed  the  actual 
Justifying  and  saving  of  all,  nor  of  any  but 
those  that  come  to  be  justified  and  saved ; 
he  did  not,  therefore,  die  for  all.  nor  for  any 
that  perish,  with  a  decree  or  resolution  to 
save  them,  much  less  did  he  die  for  all  alike, 
as  to  this  intent.  Christ  hath  given  faith 
to  none  by  his  law  or  testament,  though 
be  halh  revealed,  that  to  some  he  will,  as  be- 
nefactor and  Dominus  Absolutns,  give  that 
grace  which  shall  infallibly  produce  it :  and 
God  hath  given  some  to  Christ  lliat  he  might 
prevail  with  them  accordingly ;  yet  this  is 
no  giving  it  to  the  person,  nor  hath  he  in 
himself  ever  the  more  title  to  it,  nor  can  anr 
lay  claim  to  it  as  their  due.  It  belongetn, 
not  to  Christ  as  satisfier,  nor  yet  as  legislator, 
tj  make  wicked  refusers  to  become  willing, 
and  receive  him  and  the  bcnefita  which  ha 
oflers ;  therefore  he  may  do  all  for  them 
that  is  fore-expressed,  though  he  cure  not 
their  unbelief.  Faith  is  a  fruit  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  (and  so  is  all  the  good  which  we 
do  enjoy,)  but  not  directly,  as  it  is  tatit- 
faction  to  justice ;  but  only  remotely,  as  it 
proceedeth  from  that  jus  dominii  which 
Christ  has  received  to  send  the  Spirit  in 
what  measure  and  to  whom  hs  will,  and 
tn  succeed  it  accordingly ;  and  as  it  i>  necw< 
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mrf  to  the  attainownt  of  the  further  ends  of 
U*  lintth  in  tb«  certain  ^thering  and  saving' 

of  THK   EI.BCT." 

Tfaa^  the  whole  theory  amounts  to  this, 
that,  •llhoagh  a  eondilional  laleation  hao 
baea  pochued  by  (^hrirt  for  all  men,  and 
koflnwl  to  them,  and  all  legal  difticullies 
■vr  raoMtved  out  of  the  way  of  their  pardoa 
M  riBBcn  bj  the  atonement,  yet  Christ  hath 
■ot  parcfalUM  for  any  man  the  gift  of  faith, 
•r  At  jWKi  (if  per/ormiHff  tkt  condition  of 
mintiMk  rtqartd;  but  gives  this  to  nomc, 
ad  does  not  give  it  to  others,  by  \'irtiie  of 
ihtf  flAaoiKfo  lioiiitRfoii  over  men  which  he 
\m  pttrchMed  for  himself,  bo  that,  as  the 
rhltlBJilii  refer  the  decree  of  election  to  the 
■WWHgnty  of  the  Father,  Baxter  refers  it  to 
tW  aorcreignty  of  the  Son  ;  one  makes  the 
dacrte  of  reprobation  to  Issue  from  the 
CdBlor  and  Judge,  the  other,  from  the 
Bcdecmer  himselr 

If,  IkoireTcT,  any  one  expects  to  find  nome- 
AiaC  in  the  form  of  syKtem  in  Baxter's  opi- 
■DM  oa  the  five  disputed  points,  he  will  be 
WtA  ^Mppointed.  The  parties  to  whom 
W  rafcr*  a«  the  authoni  of  this  sujipo^^ed 
"mkldlc  w^T."  differ  as  much  among  them- 
•rim  m«  Baxter  occasionally  does  from  him- 
■K  Diibofi  Darcnant  and  Dr.  S.  Ward  dif- 
I  from  Amyraut,  Martinius,  and  others  of 
:  achaol,  on  the  topic  of  baptUmal  regene- 
I  ;  and,  as  the  subjects  of  baptism,  ac- 
nrdteg  to  the  sentiments  of  the  two  former, 
■•  iarcacrd  with  invinible  grace  and  are  re- 
imovled  in  virtue  of  the  ordinance  when 
aamiitaHj  performed,  such  divines  far  more 
mBv  diBposrd  of  their  baptized  converts  in 
tha  fsaka  tX  strict  predestination,  than  the 
I  cmdd  who  (hd  not  hold  those  senti- 
But  they  exhibited  much  ingenuity 
■offering  it  to  "  intrench  upon  the 
of  perseverance."  Their  friend 
Befell,  however,  maintained,  that 
"twai^"  "If  to  yearn  of  discretion, 

rfkar  hapt  ' '«  condemned  for  original 

■■:  for  thi  ir  iii-ciutionand  washing  in  bap> 
iMa  was  hut  conditional  and  expectative; 
I  doth  truly  interest  them  in  all  the  pro- 
of tkid,  but  tmder  the  condition  of 
I, /.li, .,•,„.»  and  obeying,  wliich  they 
■per  .  therefore  never  attain  the 

,  ' 'veralhasalsobeenclaimed 
M  a  patron  of  tiais  diversified  "  middle  sys- 
lOB;'*  but  it  will  be  evident  to  every  one 
wko  pemtes  hia  productions,  that  his  chief 
iihanwi  was  to  display  the  doctrines  of  the 
E^ttih  Church  as  identical  with  those  of 
!k.  Awnstine,  yet  basing  them  upon  the 
m^tBi£mt  mill  of  God  and  conditional  decrees, 
Afkar  all  thr  refined  dixtinctions  which  Bax- 
tv  mployed  lo  render  the  theory  of  common 
aad  aft€iat  grace  plausible  and  popular,  the 
nal  Bsaning  of  the  inventors  n-as  frequently 
iBcilad  wb<n  such  a  question  as  this  was 
rnktA,  "  Have  any  mm  in  the  world  grace 
■afidcM  to  repent  and  beUeve  savingly  who 
ia  mati"  AAcr  asserting  that  he  knows 
about  the  niatler,  the  reply  of  Bax- 
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ter  is,  "  If  we  may  conjecture  ujion  ]irubai^ 
bilities,  it  seemeth  most  likely  that  ilit-re  is. 
such  a  sufficient  grace,  or  power,  to  repent 
and  believe  sa^-ingly,  in  some  lliat  use  it  not, 
hut  perish."  *'  This,"  says  one  of  Uaxter'a 
apologists,  "  seems  to  me  very  inex]>licabte ! " 
and  in  the  same  light  it  will  ue  viewed  by  all. 
who  recollect  that  this  "  suiRcient  grace  or 
power"  is  that  "portion  of  sjiecial  grace 
which  never  fails  to  accomplish  its  design, — 
the  salvation  of  the  individual  on  whom  it 
it  is  bestowed  !  "  Baxter's  celebrated  "Apho- 
risms of  Juatification,"  published  in  1649, 
afforded  employment  to  himself  and  his  the- 
ological critics  lill  near  the  close  of  bis  life  ; 
and  in  the  many  modifications,  concessioru, 
and  alterations  which  were  extorted  from 
him  by  men  of  different  religious  tenets,  ho 
Bometimes  incautiously  proved  himself  to  be 
more  Calvinistie  than  Calvin,  and  at  others 
more  Arminiaa  than  Anninius.  The  fol- 
lowing observations,  from  "Obme's  Lffeqf 
Baxter,"  are  on  the  whole  just  and  instruc- 
tive : — 

"  Thus  did  Baxter,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life,  launch  into  the  ocean  of  contro- 
versy, on  some  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects that  can  engage  the  human  mind.  The 
manner  in  which  he  began  to  treat  them 
was  little  favourable  to  arriving  at  correct 
and  satisfactory  conclusions.  Possessed 
of  a  mind  uncommonly  penetrating,  he  yet 
seems  not  to  have  hod  the  faculty  of  com- 
pressing within  narrow  limits  his  own  views, 
or  the  accounts  he  was  disposed  to  give  of 
the  views  of  others.  All  this  arose,  not  from 
any  indisposition  to  be  expiitit,  but  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  mind.  He  is  per- 
petually distinguishing  things  into  physical 
and  mond,  real  and  nominal,  material  and 
formal.  However  important  these  distinc- 
tions are,  they  often  render  his  writings 
tiresome  to  the  retider,  and  his  reasonings 
more  frequently  perplexing  than  satisfactory. 
Baxter  is  generally  understood  to  have  pur- 
sued a  middle  course  between  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism.  That  he  tried  to  hold  and 
adjust  the  balance  between  the  two  parties, 
ami  that  he  waa  most  anxious  to  reconcUe 
them,  are  very  certain.  But  it  seems 
scarcely  less  evident,  that  he  was  much 
more  a  Calvinist  than  he  was  an  Arminian. 
While  this  seems  lo  me  very  apparent,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  certain 
views  which  have  often  been  given  of  Cal- 
vinism are  necessary  to  constitute  a  Calvin- 
ist, Richard  Baxter  was  no  believer  in  that 
creed. 

"  While  satisfied  that  among  Baxter's  sen- 
timents, no  important  or  vital  error  will  bo 
found,  yet  in  the  style  and  method  in  which 
he  too  generally  ad\ocated  or  defended 
them,  there  is  much  to  censiire.  The 
wrangling  and  disputatious  manner  in  which 
he  presented  many  of  his  views,  was  calcu- 
lated to  gender  an  unsanctified  stale  of  mind 
in  persons  who  either  abetted  or  opposed 
his  sentiments.     His  scholastic   and  mata- 
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plysical  style  of  arRiiinK  is  unbefitting  the 
simfilicity  of  the  gospel,  ami  cannot  fail  to 
injure  it  wht- rcvcr  such  is  employed.  It  not 
only  savours  too  muL-h  of  the  spirit  of  the 
acliooltt,  and  the  philosophy  of  this  world  ; 
hut  places  the  truths  of  revelation  on  a  level 
-with  the  rudiments  of  human  science.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  certain  cflects  which  began 
early  in  the  last  century  to  appear  among 
the  Presbyterian  part  of  the  Nonconformists, 
may  not  be  traced,  in  eeHnc  degree,  to  the 
speculative  and  argumentative  writings  of 
Baxter.  His  influence  over  this  class  of  his 
brethren  was  evidently  very  great.  He 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to 
mitigate  the  harsh  and  forbidding  aspect 
which  the  I'reshyterian.s  presented  (luring 
the  civil  wars  and  the  commonwealth.  This 
was  well,  liut  he  did  not  slop  here.  Ho  wnn 
inimical  to  all  the  existing  system.s  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  tlien  contended  for,  or 
ever  before  known  in  the  world  ;  wliile  he 
did  not  ])reseDt  any  precisely  defined  system 
as  his  own.  He  opjiosed  Calvinism  ;  he  op- 
posed Arminianism ;  he  would  not  aUow 
nimself  to  be  considered  an  Epi.<ico])alian,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word ;  he 
denied  that  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and 
scorned  to  be  thought  an  Indejiendcnt.  He 
held  something  in  common  witli  them  all, 
and  yet  he  was  somewhat  diBcrent  from  all. 
He  contended  for  a  system  more  ffcneral, 
and  more  liberal,  than  was  then  approved  ; 
and,  .18  we  have  stated,  wi.shed  to  place  a 
variety  of  theological  truths  on  grounds  be- 
longing rather  to  jihiloaophy  or  metaphysics, 
than  to  revelation. 

"  On  liimHclf,  this  cpecies  of  latitudioari- 
anisra  produced  little  injurious  eflcct,  but  I 
fear  it  had  a  baneful  influence  on  others. 
The  rejection  of  all  bumnn  nuthority  and  in- 
tluence  in  religion,  requires  to  be  balanced 
by  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  divine  authority, 
to  prevent  it.s  generating  a  state  of  mind 
more  characterised  by  pride  of  intellect,  and 
indcpemicnce  of  spirit,  than  by  the  humility 
and  diffidence  ■whith  are  essential  features 
in  the  Christian  character.  It  is  a  siugular 
fact,  that  the  Presbyterians,  though  at  first 
more  rigid  in  their  aoctrinal  views,  and  more 
e.Tclusiive  in  their  spirit  and  system  of 
church  government,  than  the  Independents, 
became  before  the  death  of  Ba.<cter  tlie  more 
liberal  party.  High  views  began  to  be  as- 
cribed by  them  to  their  now  moderate  bre- 
thren ;  and,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  Antino- 
miamsm.  wliich  Baxter  was  too  ready  to 
prefer  against  such  as  differed  from  some  of 
nis  views,  the  I^resbyterians  seem  gradually 
to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  low,  moderate 
orthodo.xy,  in  which  there  was  little  of  the 
warmth  or  vitality  of  evangelical  religion. 

"  In  further  illustration  of  the  influence 
now  adverted  to,  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  first  stage  in  that  proccs.s  of  deteriora- 
tion which  took  place  among  the  Presby- 
terian Dissenters,  was  gener^y  eharacter- 
iseil  by  the  term  BBstarianisin ;  a  word  to 
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which  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a  definite  mean' 
ing.  It  denotes  no  separate  sect  or  party, 
but  rather  a  system  of  opinions  on  doctrinal 
points,  verging  towards  Arminianism,  and 
which  ultimately  passed  to  Arianism  and 
Socininnism.  Even  during  Baxter's  own 
life,  while  the  I'resbylerians  taxed  the  Inde- 
pendents with  AntinumianJsm,  the  latter  re- 
torted the  charge  of  Sociniaiiisra,  or  at  least 
of  a  tendency  towards  it,  in  some  of  the 
opinions  maintained  both  by  Baxter  and 
others  of  that  party.  To  whatever  cause  it 
is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  the  declension  which  began  even  at 
this  early  period  tti  the  Presbyterian  body, 
went  on  slowly,  hut  surely,  till,  from  the 
moat  fervid  orthodoxy,  it  linally  arrived  at 
the  frigid  Kone  of  L'nitarianism. 

"  1  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  stating 
that  Ua.<[tcr  either  held  any  opinions  of  this 
description,  or  was  conscious  of  a  tendency 
in  his  sentiments  towards  such  a  fearful  con- 
summation ;  but,  that  there  was  an  injurious 
tendtncy  in  his  manner  of  discussing  certain 
imjiortant  bulijects.  It  was  subtle,  and  full 
of  logomachy;  it  tended  to  unsettle,  rather 
than  to  fix  and  determine ;  it  gendered  strife, 
rather  than  godly  edifving.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  study  such  books  as  his  '  Melhudus,' 
and  his  '  Catholic  Theology,'  without  ex- 
periencing that  we  are  brought  into  a  difl'er- 
ent  region  from  apostolic  (.'hristianity ;  a 
region  of  fierce  debate  and  altercation  about 
words,  and  names,  and  opinions  ;  in  which 
all  that  can  be  saici  for  error  is  largely  dwelt 
upon,  as  well  as  wliat  can  be  said  for  truth, 
"i'he  ambiguities  of  language,  the  (liversitiea 
of  sects,  the  uncertainties  of  human  percep- 
tion and  argument  are  urged,  till  the  force 
of  revealed  truth  is  considerably  weakened, 
and  confidence  in  our  own  judgment  of  its 
meaning  greatly  impaired.  I'irruueuus  laa- 
guage  is  maintained  to  be  capiible  of  sound 
meaning,  and  the  most  scriptural  phrases  to 
be  susceptible  of  uuscriplural  interpretation, 
till  truth  and  error  almost  change  place*, 
and  the  mind  is  bewildered,  confounded, 
and  paralyscil.  Into  this  mode  of  discussing 
such  suhjects,  uas  this  moi^t  excellent  man 
led,  partly  by  the  natural  constitution  of  his 
mind,  which  has  often  been  adverted  to  j 
partly  by  his  ardent  desire  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
producing  universal  concord  and  harmony. 
He  failed  where  sttecess  was  impossible, 
hoix-ever  jjlausible  might  have  been  the 
i:iu.jis  which  he  employed.  He  understood 
the  cauisesof  dlflerence  and  contention  belter 
than  their  remedies;  hence  the  mea-sures 
which  he  ii.sed  frequently  aggravated  instead 
of  curing  the  disease.  While  a  portion  of 
evil,  however,  probably  residtcd  from  Bax- 
ter's mode  of  conductmg  controversy,  and 
no  gre;it  light  was  thrown  by  him  on  some 
of  the  dark  and  difficult  subjects  which  he 
80  keenly  discussed,  I  have  no  doubt  be 
contributed  considerably  to  produce  a  more 
moderate  spurit  towards  each  other,  between 
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CalviiuBts  and  Arminiaus,  tbiiti  had  long  pre- 
iwled.  Tbonfh  be  siatiafie^l  a<<itLier  {>arty, 
Ik  must  hare  conviDced  both,  that  Rreat 
AiScultiea  rxbt  on  the  aulijects  io  debate, 
if  pursoed  bevi>cd  a  cerl^n  knf^i  that 
i]]D«B&ee  ought  tu  be  made  by  each,  for  the 
«¥a.knesB  or  itrejudieea  of  tae  other ;  and 
tha-C  g^enuine  n^ugioo  is  compatible  with 
■mne  dirersity^  of  o[)iniQii  re«iiectitig  ooe  or 
all  of  the  five  ^xiints."  A  jjiniiiu'  effect  tu 
ttia*  wUch  S\t.  Orme  ascrilK^i  to  Baxtier's 
rriiinga  its.  the  Engliiih  PresbytenatiD,  faL 
lawtii  also  on  the  continint  amoag  the 
reformed  churches.  It  was  the  s«me  midtlle 
(fittfin,  with  its  philoeopbical  subtleties, 
vbicli  Cainero  And  Amyraut  taiight  abroiuj, 
■nd  which  produced  ia  them  those  effects 
tbal  have  been  fal9L>ly  aacrtbcd,  both  in 
Eti^taitd  and  abroad,  tu  ArnUDianigiiL  See 
AjtYfljii^nisM,  CAMERoKteTs. 

BAY-TREE.  mt«-  Jt  i*  mentioned  only 
in  l^lm  xx^riL  35,  36  :  "1  have  seen  the 
nutfodly  in  ^ireat  power,  and  flourishing  Uko 
tfreen  hay^tree.  Yet  he  passed  away,  and, 
la,  he  wa<^  not.  Yea,  I  nought  htm,  but  he 
(»uld  not  be  found."  Abeii  Ezra,  Jarehi, 
Eimdii,  Jenim.  and  sotne  othera  say  that 
ibe  original  may  mean  only  <i  native  tree ;  b 
Ote  growing  in  its  native  boU,  not  having  juf- 
kreu  by  traniipIantatioQ.  Sucfaatrev  apreadti 
ititlf  !ux.uriaiilly.  The  i^eptuagint  and  Vul- 
g»te  render  it  etdars ;  btit  ibe  high  Dutch 
of  Luther's  Bible,  the  old  Siaxon.  the  Freneb, 
tiie  Spaai^h.  the  Italian  of  l>iu<Jsti,  anri  the 
ferviun  of  Ainsworth,  make  it  the  laurel. 

BDELLIUM,  n>12.  occurs  Gea.  ii.  12. 
utd  Num.  ai.  7-  laterpreter*  seem  at  a  loss 
ta  know  what  to  do  with  this  word,  and 
W»e  rendered  it  variously.  Many  suppoee 
ii  a  mineral  production.  The  f^epttiiigmt 
tnaiiates  in  the  first  place,  irepdita,  a  im  £un- 
dt,  smd  in  the  oecond,  cp^fraAAvir,  a  crystal. 
the  Rabbins  are  followed  by  Reland  in 
cvUiti^  it  a  crystal  {  but  some,  instead  of 
hdalull,  read  iftrolak,  changing  the  n  into  t, 
•hifh  are  not  alvrays  easily  dictinguiahed, 
md  are  often  mistaken  by  transcribers  ;  and 
M  render  it  the  iirryl,  which,  «ay  they,  is  the 
prime  kind  of  crysstal.  The  iiedoleh,  in 
C«De«ifi,  is  undoubtedly  some  precious  «tone ; 
«>d  its  eolonr,  mentioned  ia  Numbers, 
>i)ere  the  manna  is  spoken  of  as  of  the 
colour  of  biifihum,  ia  e.vplaineJ  by  a  refer- 
etice  to  Esod.  i:v\.  14,  31,  where  it  la  likened 
to  bcU'frnat,  which  being  like  little  frag- 
i«Jil«  of  tee,  may  confirm  the  fi;iinion  that 
t^  lidelljum  is  tli^  beryl,  perhaj  ^  that  penu- 
lt Itind,  called  by  Xlr^  Utli  the  tUiponwerog' 
•y*,  or  heryl  crystaJ- 

JJEi^N,  JIB,  occurs  3  Sam.  ivii.  28,  and 
E«k.  iv.  9.  A  common  legume.  Those 
•i**  u»ua!]y  cultivated  in  Syria  are  the  ^vbite 
'Pff-Iwan,  faba  ralni'd^  ihtoaifii,  and  the 
^ntf.\»;in,  pkaseotiit  mmmits,/iiiclu  riridi 
""e,  failed  by  the  nativea  msgch.  The 
^ic&tn,  the  name  of  the  coffee  berry, 
"ftresjjimds  M-ith  our  bcanj  uid  is  probably 
"•  tfmoa. 


B^AR.  That  hears  were  common  in 
Palestine  appears  from  several  pa.sHage.s  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Their  strength,  rapacity, 
and  liercenes»,  furnish  inaiiy  expressive  me- 
taphors to  the  Hebrew  [loeisi.  The  Hebrew 
name  of  thlA  animal  is  taken  from  his  grorol~ 
wg  t  so  Varro  deduces  hin  Latin  name  ursut 
by  an  onomatopteia  frum  tliu  noise  which  he 
makes :  "  vriri  Lucania  <tri(/o,  vel,  unde  illi 
noftri  ab  iptim  rncf."  David  had  to  defend 
his  flock  aijraiD^t  bears  a.<f  wttl  as  lions,  1  Sam. 
lEvii.  34.  And  Dr.  Shaw  nWes  us  to  under- 
stand that  these  rugged  animals  are  not 
peeuliar  to  the  bleak  n-^^ions  of  the  north, 
being  found  iu  Darbary ;  and  Thevenot  in- 
forma  us  that  they  inhabit  the  wilderness 
adjoining  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  he  saw 
one  near  the  northern  extremities  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  ferocity  (if  the  bear,  especi- 
ally when  hungry  or  rutilK-d  of  its  whelps, 
has  been  mentioned  b)-  inuny  authors.  The 
scripture  alludeti  in  thrcr  places  to  this  furi- 
ous disposition.  The  fir^i  is,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8, 
"  They  Iw  mighty  mra,  and  they  be  chafed 
in  their  mindis  as  a  hear  robbed  of  her  whelps 
in  the  field."  The  second.  Prov.  xvii.  12, 
"  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  lier  whelps  meet  a 
man  rather  than  a  fool  in  liis  folly."  And 
the  third,  Hosea  xiii.  8,  "  1  will  meet  them 
m  a  bear  that  i^  bereaved  of  her  whelps,  and 
will  rend  the  caul  of  thdr  luart." 

BEARD.  The  Hebri^ws  wore  their  beards, 
but  had,  doubtless,  in  common  with  other 
Asiatic  nations,  several  fashions  in  this,  as  in 
aU  other  parts  of  dre-i!(,  Moses  forbids 
them.  Levit  six.  27,  "  to  rut  off  entirely  the 
angle,  or  extremity  of  ihtir  beard  ;"  that  is, 
to  avoid  the  manner  of  the  Kgyptians,  who 
left  only  a  little  tuft  of  bei.rd  at  the  extremity 
of  tbeirehin*.  TheJews.iuMiine  places,  at  this 
day  suffer  a  little  fillet  of  hair  lo  grow  from  be- 
low the  ears  lo  thechin ;  wli  i'  ri;,  as  well  as  upon 
their  lower  lips,  their  beiu-ils  iire  long.  When 
they  mourned,  they  eniiP-ly  shaved  tiie  hair 
of  their  heads  and  beards,  and  neglected  to 
trim  their  heardH,  to  n-^rniiiiL'  them  into  neat 
order,  or  to  remove  whut  grew  on  their 
ufiper  lips  and  checks,  .K-r.  .>!li.  5  ;  xlviii.  37 
In  times  of  f^rief  and  aUhi  liun,  they  5)hicked 
away  the  hair  of  thL*ir  liciid-  and  beards,  a 
moae  of  expression  common  to  other  nations 
under  great  caJainities.  'I'fie  king  of  the 
Ammonite*,  designing  tu  insult  David  in  the 
person  of  hia  ambassadur^^,  tut  away  half  of 
their  beards,  and  half  of  iht  ir  clothes;  that 
is,  he  cut  off  all  their  l.Hiiril  on  one  side  of 
their  faces,  3  Sain,  x,  4.  .i ;  I  Cliron  xix.  5. 
To  avoid  ridicule,  David  did  not  wish  them 
to  apjiear  at  his  court  till  iheir  beards  were 
grown  again.  When  a  ii'[itr  was  cured  of 
his  leprotiv,  he  washed  hiiimflf  in  a  bath,  and 
shaved  oft'  aU  the  baJr  of  lii.s  body ;  after 
which,  he  returned  into  iVu  camp,  or  city; 
seven  days  afterwards,  he  washed  himself 
and  his  clothes  again,  sIuivlmI  off  all  his  hair, 
and  offered  the  sacrifice-i  appointed  for  his 
purification,  Lev.  siv.  [i.  Hie  Levites,  at 
their  conMcration,  were  purified  by  bathing. 
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rvnd  wnsliing  tlieir  bodies  and  clothes  ;  after 
which,  ihey  shaved  off  all  the  hair  of  tiieir 
bodieSf  and  then  oflered  the  sacrifices  aj>- 
pointed  for  their  consecration.  Num.  viii'.  7. 

Nothing  has  Keen  more  fluctuating  in  the 
different  ages  of  the  world  and  countries 
than  the  fashion  of  wearinjj  the  beard.  Some 
have  cultivutcd  one  part  and  some  another; 
some  have  endeavoured  to  extirpate  it  en- 
tirely, whilst  others  have  ilmost  idolized  it ; 
the  revolutions  of  countries  have  scarcely 
been  more  famous  than  the  revolutions  of 
bearde.  It  is  a  greai  mark  of  infamy  among 
the  Arabs  to  cut  off  the  heard.  Many  people 
would  prefer  death  to  this  kind  of  treatment. 
As  they  woultl  think  it  a  grievous  punish- 
ment to  lose  it,  they  carry  thingij  no  far  as 
to  beg  for  the  sake  of  it  ■.  "  Uy  your  beard, 
by  the  bfe  of  your  heard,  God  preserve  your 
blessed  beard."  Wben  they  would  express 
their  value  for  anything,  they  say,  "  It  is 
worth  more  than  a  man's  beard  "  And 
hence  wc  may  easily  learn  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence  of  the  Ammonites  in  their  treat- 
ment of  David's  ambassadors,  us  abuve 
mentioned  ;  and  al.so  the  force  of  the  emblem 
used  Heek.  v.  I — 5,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  are  compared  to  the  hair  of  his 
head  and  beard.  Though  they  had  been 
dear  to  (iod  as  the  hair  of  an  eastern  heard 
to  its  owner,  they  should  be  taken  away  and 
consumed,  one  part  by  pestilence  and  famine, 
another  by  the  sword,  another  by  the  cala- 
mitie.i  incident  on  exile. 

Bli.\STS.  When  thia  word  is  used  In  op- 
position to  man,  as  Psalm  xxxvi.  5,  any 
tmite  creature  ia  signified  ;  when  to  creeping 
things,  a--*  Lev.  xi.  2,  7  ;  xsix.  30,  four-footed 
animals,  from  the  size  of  the  hare  and  up- 
wards, are  intended ;  and  when  to  wild 
cre4iture8,  as  <ien.  i.  25,  cattle,  or  tame  ani- 
mals, are  apoken  of.  In  Isaiah  xiii.  21, 
several  wild  animals  are  mentioned  as  dwell- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  Babylon :  "  Wild 
heuKts  of  the  desert,"  Q"V,  those  of  the  dry 
wilderness,  as  the  root  of  the  word  imjilies, 
"  shall  dwell  there.  Their  housts  shall  be 
full  of  dolefid  creatures,"  QTlM,  mtirxh  ani- 
mals. "Owls  shall  dwtU  there,"  ostriches, 
"  and  satyrs."  tI3''''U't&,  sbaijr)^  ones,  "  shall 
dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
islands,"  cm,  ooje*  of  the  dtnert,  "  shall 
cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons," 
tD'jn,  CTocodilef,  or  amphibious  animals, 
"  shall  be  in  their  desolate  places."  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  XV.  32,  speaks  of  fighting  with  beasts, 
&c. :  by  which  he  does  not  mean  his  having 
been  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  fight  as 
a  gladiator,  as  some  have  conjecturetl,  but 
that  he  had  to  contend  at  Ephesus  with  the 
fierce  uproar  of  Demetrius  and  his  associates. 
Ignatius  uses  the  same  figure  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans :  "  From  Syria  even  unto 
Rome  I  fight  with  wild  beasts,  both  by  «ea 
and  land,  both  night  and  day,  being  bound 
to  ten  leopards ; "  that  is,  to  a  band  of 
aoldicra.  bo  Lucian.  in  like  manner,  .uys, 
"  For  I  am  not  to  fight  with  ordinary  wild 
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beasts,  biit  with  men,  insolent  and  hart!  to 
be  convinced."  In  Revelation  iv.,  v.,  vi., 
mention  in  made  of  four  beasts,  or  rather,  as 
the  word  fia  signifies,  living  creatares,  as  in 
Ezekiel  i.  ;  and  so  the  word  might  have  been 
leas  harshljf  translated.  Wild  beasts  are 
used  in  scripture  as  emblems  of  tyrannical 
and  persecuting  jK)wers.  The  most  illus- 
trious conquerors  of  antiquity  also  have  not 
a  more  honourable  emblem. 

BED.  Mattresses,  or  thick  cotton  quilt* 
folded,  were  used  for  sleeping  upon.  These 
were  laid  upon  the  duan,  or  divan,  a  part  of 
the  room  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
rest,  covered  with  a  carpet  in  winter,  and  a 
fine  mat  in  summer.  (See  Accubation  and 
Banquets.)  A  divan  cushion  serves  for  a 
pillow  and  bolster.  They  do  not  keep  their 
beds  made;  the  mattresses  are  rolled  up, 
carried  away,  and  placed  in  a  cupboard  till 
they  are  Mv-anted  at  night.     And  hence  the 

firopriety  of  our  1/ord's  address  to  the  panu 
ytic,  "  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,"  or  mattress, 
"and  walk."  iMatt.  ix.  6.  The  duan  on 
which  these  mattresses  are  placed,  is  at  the 
end  of  the  chamber,  and  has  an  ascent  of 
several  steps.  Hence  Hezekiah  is  said  to 
turn  his  face  to  the  wall  when  he  prayed, 
that  is,  from  his  attendants.  In  the  day  the 
duan  was  u<ied  as  a  seat,  and  the  place  of 
honour  was  the  comer,  .\raos  iii.  12. 

BEELZEBl'B,  Matt.  x.  25.    See  Baju.- 

BEERSHEBA.  or  the  weU  of  the  oatbifl 
so  named  from  a  well  which  Abraham  dug 
in  this  place,  and  the  covenant  which  he 
here  made  with  .•\bimelech,  king  of  Gerar, 
Gen.  XX.  31.  Here  aleu  he  planted  a  grove, 
as  it  would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  retire- 
ment for  religious  worship.  In  process  of 
time,  a  conNidenible  town  was  built  on  the 
same  spot,  which  retained  the  same  name. 
Beersheba  was  given  by  Joshua  to  the  tribe 
of  Jutiah,  and  afterwards  transferred 
.*>imeon,  Joshua  xv.  28.  It  was  situate 
twenty  miles  stmthof  Hebron,  in  the  extreme! 
soutlx  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  Dan  was  op 
the  north.  The  two  jilaccs  are  frequeiillj 
thus  mentioned  in  scripture,  as,  "from  DattI 
to  Beersheba,"  to  denote  the  whole  lengthl 
of  the  country. 

BEE,  mian,  occurs  Dent.  i.  44  ;  Jud^' 
xiv.  8;  Psalm  cviii.  12;  Isaiah  vii.  18.  A 
weU-knoAvn,  small,  industrious  insect ;  whoK 
form,  pro)mgation,  economy,  and  singular 
instinct  and  ingenuity,  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  must  inquisitive  and  labori- 
ous inquirers  into  nature.  Bees  were  verj 
numerous  in  (he  east.  Scriii,  or  Seriaa, 
means  "  the  land  of  the  hive  ;"  and  Canaan 
was  celebrated  as  "  a  land  flowing  vrith  milk 
and  honey."  Tlie  wild  bees  formed  their 
comb  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
hollows  of  decayed  trees.  The  paaaage  in 
Isaiah  vii.  S,  which  mentions  the  "hissiDg 
for  the  bee,"  is  supposed  to  involve  an  aUu- 
sion  to  the  practice  of  calling  out  the  hta 
from  their  hivea,  by  a  hiasing  or  whistling 
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•oand,  to  their  labour  in  the  fields,  and  lum* 
mooing  them  again  to  return  when  the  hca- 
reiw  betcin  to  lour,  or  the  shadows  of  evening 
lo  fall,     in  this  manner  Jehorah  threatens 
to  roiwe  the  enemies  of  Juilah,  and  lead 
than  to  the  prey.   However  widely  nrattered, 
or  far  remote  from  the  *cent  of  action,  thev 
<linyH    hear  his  voice,   and  with   as  much 
pnuDptitude  a.^  the  bee  that  haa  been  taught 
to  recognine  the  signal  of  its  owner  and  obey 
Ilia  call,  tltey  should  assemble  their  forces  ; 
od,  although  weak  and  insignificant  w  a 
wnnn  of  beet,  in  the  estimation  of  a  proud 
ud  infatuated  people,   they  should  come, 
•ith  irresistible  might,  and  take  poasession 
rf  the  rich  and  beautiful  region  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  terrified  inhabitants. 
The  bee  is  represented  by  the  ancient!)  as 
I  Tuatiovs  and  even  a  formidable  enemv ; 
nd  the    experience   of  every  person   wno 
toriM  hi-s  attention  to  the  temper  and  habits 
of  thia  insect  attests  the  truth  of  their  aisser- 
tion.     Tlie   allusion,  therefore,  of  Moses  to 
iheir  fierce  hostility,  Deut.  i.  44,  is  both  just 
ud  beautifid :  *'  'Fhe  .\morites,  which  dwelt 
m  that  mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and 
dated  you  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you 
inSdr  eren  unto  Honnah."    The  Amorites, 
knpeanr,  were  the  most  bitter  adversaries 
to  unci  of  all  the  nations  of  Oanaan.     Like 
ben  that  are  easily  irritated,  that  attack  with 
gnat  fury  and   increasing  numl)er4  the  pcr- 
tte  that  dares  to  molest  their  hive,  and  piT- 
Kctit«  htm   in  his  flight  to  a  considerable 
£ituice,  the   incensed   Amorites   had  col- 
lected their   hostile  bands,   and  chased   the 
from  their  territory.   The  Psalmist 
Complainn  that  his  enemies  compassed 
about  like  bees  ;  fiercely  attacking  him 
every    side.       From    these    allusions    it 
however  appear,  that  the  bct's  of  the 
(M  were  of  a  more  quarrelsome  temper  than 
oon,  which  exist  chiefly  in  a  domesticated 
<Uie. 

BEETLE,  bJ-in.  It  occurs  only  Lev. 
Q.  n.  A  species  of  locust  is  thought 
ta  be  there  spoken  of.  I1>e  word  still  re- 
naint  in  the  .Arabic,  and  is  derived  from  an 
nigiiud,  alluding  to  the  vast  number  of  their 
mmis.  (iolius  eitplains  it  of  the  locust 
nhoat  icings.  'Fhe  Egyiitiana  paid  a 
Wpentitious  worship  to  tlie  beetle.  Mr. 
Moljmeaux,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
itions," says,  "  It  is  more  than  probable 
ibat  this  destructive  beetle  we  are  speaking 
of  vu  that  very  kind  of  scarabicus,  which 
the  idolatrous  Egyptians  of  oi:i  had  in  such 
^h  reaeration  as  to  pay  divine  worship 
luilo  it,  and  so  fre([uently  engrave  its  image 
opon  their  obelisks,  &c.,  as  we  see  at  this 
""7.  For  nothing  can  be  supposed  more 
Utiiral  than  to  imagine  a  nation,  addicted  to 
Hythcism,  as  the  Egyptians  were,  in  a 
twjjtry  frequently  suffering  great  mischief 
*"*!  scarcity  from  swarms  of  devouring  in- 
"«<«,  should,  from  a  strange  sense  and  fear 
"f  nil  to  come,  (the  common  principle  of 
*<9entition  and  idolatry,)  give  sacred  wor- 
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ship  to  the  visible  authors  of  these  their  suf- 
ferings, in  hopes  to  render  them  more  pro- 
pitious for  the  future.    See  Ki.y  and  Locust. 
BKHE.MCJTH.     niDHl.    This  term  has 
ffreatly  tried  the   ingenuity  of  the  critics. 
By   some,   among  whom  are   Bythner   and 
Reiske,  it  is  regarded  in  Job  xl.   16,  as  a 
plural  noun  fur  beast!*  in  general :  the  pecu- 
liar name  of  the  animal  immediately  described 
not  being  mentioned,  as  unnecessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  desrripticm  itself  being  so  easi- 
ly applied  at  the  time.     In  this  sense  it  is 
translated  in  various  passages  in  the  Psalms. 
Thtis,  1.  10,  in  which  it  is  usually  rendered 
cattle,  as  the  plural  of  JT^na  it  means  un- 
questionably a  beii.it  or  brute,  in  the  general 
signification  of  these   words :    "  For  every 
beast  of  the  field  is  mine,  and  the  cattle," 
bekeinntk,  "  upon  a  thousand    hills."       So 
again,  l.saiaU  Ixxiii.  22  :  "  !^o  foolish  was  I, 
and  ignorant ;   I  was  as  a  beast,"  behemoth, 
"  before  thee."     It  is  also  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  chap.  xxxv.  1 1,  of  the  book  of  Job  : 
"  Who  teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts," 
bektmoth,  "of  the  earth."  The  greater  num- 
ber of  critics,  however,  have  understood  the 
word  behemoth,  in  the  sinvidar  number,  ai 
the  peculiar  name  of  thequadruped  described, 
•Job  xl.,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature  it  may 
be  ;  although  they  have  materially  differed 
up<3n  this  last  point,  some  regarding  it  tm  ths 
hippopotamus,  or  river  horse,  and  others  as 
the  elephant.    The  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
hippopotamus   appears,    however,    to    pre- 
dominate,    'llie  hippopotamus  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  rhinoceros.     The  male  has  been 
found  seventeen  feet  in  length,  fifteen  in  cir- 
cumference, and  seven  in  height.    The  head 
is  cnormou.sly  large,  and  the  jaw.s  t'.xtend 
above       two  feet,  and  are  armed  with  four 
cutting  teeth,  each  of  which  is  twelve  inches 
in  length.     Tlie  body  is  of  a  lightish  colotir, 
thinly  covered  with  hair.     The  legs  are  three 
feet  long.     Though  amphibious,  the  hoofs, 
which  are  quadrifid,  are  not  connected  by 
membranes.     The  hide  is  ao  thick  and  tough 
as  to   resist  the  edge  of  a  sword  or  sabre. 
Although  an  inhabitant  of  the   waters,  the 
hippopotamus  is  well  known  to  breathe  air 
like   land   animals.      On   land,    indeed,    he 
finds  the  chief  part  of  his  food.     It  has  been 
pretended  that  he  devours  vast  quantities  of 
fish  ;  but  it  appears  with  the  fullest  evidence, 
both  from  tbe  relations  of  many  travellers, 
and  from   the  stnicture  of  the  stomach,  in 
specimens  that  have  been  dissected,  that  he 
is   nourished    solely,    or   almost  solely,  on 
vegetable    food.       Fbough    be   feeds    upon 
a(|uatic  plants,  yet   he  very  often  leaves  the 
waters,     and    commits    wide     devastations 
through  all  the  cultivated  fields  adjacent  to 
the  river.     Unless  when  accidentally  pro- 
voked, or  wounded,  be  is  never  oflensive ; 
but  when  he  is  assaulted  or  hurt,  his  fury 
against  th°  assailants  is  terrible.    Ho  will  at- 
tack a  boat,  break  it  in  pieces  with  his  teeth ; 
or,  where  the  river  is  not  too  deep,  he  will 
raise  it  on  his  back  and  overset  it.     If  he  be 
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irritated  when  on  Rhore,  he  will  itninediately 
betake  himself  to  the  water ;  and  tliere,  in 
his  native  ilernent,  shows  all  his  strength 
and  resohition. 

BEHMENISTS.  a  name  fiivea  to  those 
mj'stica  who  aduptetl  the  explication  of  the 
mysteriea  of  nature  and  ^race,  as  given  by 
Jacob  Llehmen.  This  writer  was  born  in  the 
year  1575,  at  Old  »Siedenburg,  near  IJorlitz, 
in  Upper  Lusatia.  He  was  a  ghoemaker  by 
trade,  and  is  described  as  havini^  been 
thoughtful  and  religions  from  his  youth  up, 
taking  peculiau"  pleasure  in  fretjuenting  the 
public  wor'^hip.  At  length,  senousiy  consi- 
dering within  himself  that  spercb  of  our  Sa- 
viour, '"  Your  Heavenly  tather  will  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,"  he 
was  thereby  awakened  to  desire  that  pro- 
mised Comforter;  and,  continuing  in  that 
earnestness,  he  was  at  last,  to  use  his  own 
expression.  "  surruundeil  with  a  divine  light 
for  seven  days,  and  stood  in  the  highest  con- 
templation and  kingilom  of  joys  !  "  After 
this,  abuiit  the  year  ICtJO,  he  was  again  sur- 
rounded with  a  divine  light,  and  replenished 
with  the  heavenly  knowledge ;  insomuch  as, 
eoing  abroad  into  the  fields,  and  viewing  the 
herbs  and  grass,  by  his  inward  light,  lie  saw 
into  tlieir  essences,  uses,  and  properties, 
which  Were  discovered  to  him  by  their  linea- 
ments, figures,  and  signatures.  In  the  year 
161(J.  he  bad  a  third  special  illumination, 
wherein  still  farther  mysteries  were  revealed 
to  hitn  ;  but  It  was  nottUl  the  year  lCl'2  that 
Behraen  committed  these  revelations  to 
writing.  His 'first  treatise  is  entitled,  "  Au- 
rora," which  was  seized  by  the  senate  of  Gor- 
lit2  before  it  was  completed.  His  next  pro- 
duction is  called,  "The Three  Principles,"  by 
which  he  means  the  dark  world,  or  nell ;  the 
light  world,  or  heaven  ;  and  the  external,  or 
visible  world,  which  we  inhabit.  In  this 
work  he  more  fully  illustrates  the  subjects 
treated  uf  in  the  former,  and  su])jiilies  what 
is  wanting  in  that  work,  showing,  1.  How 
all  things  came  from  a  working  will  of  the 
holy,  tri-une,  inconiprehen.sihle  (iod,  mani- 
festing himself  as  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  through  an  outward,  ])erce[ilible, 
working,  tri-une  power  of  fire,  light,  and 
spirit,  in  the  kingaom  of  heaven.  2.  How 
and  what  angels  and  men  were  in  their  crea- 
tion ;  that  they  are  in  and  from  God,  his  real 
offspring;  that  their  life  begun  in  and  from 
this  divine  fire,  which  is  the  I'ather  of  Light, 
generating  a  birth  of  light  in  their  souls  ; 
from  both  which  proceeds  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  breath  of  divine  love,  in  the  triune  crea- 
ture, as  it  does  in  the  tri-une  Creator.  3.  How 
some  angels,  and  all  men,  are  fallen  from 
<iod,  and  their  first  state  of  a  divine  tri-une 
life  in  him ;  what  they  are  in  their  fallen 
state,  and  the  ditterence  between  the  fall  of 
angels  and  that  of  man.  4.  How  the  earth, 
stars,  and  elements  were  created  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  fall  of  angels.      5.  Whence 
lere  is  good  and  evil  in  nil  this  tem{ioral 
world  J  and  what  is  meant  by  the  curse  that 
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dwells  in  it.  6,  <Jf  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
how  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  kingilom  of 
hell.  7-  How  man,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
is  able  to  overcome  the  kingdom  of  hell,  and 
thereby  obtain  eternal  salvation.  8.  How 
and  why  sin  and  misery  shall  only  reign  for 
a  time,  until  God  shall,  in  a  supernatural 
way,  make  fallen  man  rise  to  the  glory  of 
angels,  and  this  material  system  shake  ofr  its 
curse,  and  enter  into  an  everlasting  union 
with  that  heaven  from  whence  it  fell. 

The  next  year,  Behmen  produced  his 
*'  Three- fold  Life  of  Man."  according  to  the 
three  principles  above  mentioned,  in  this 
work  he  treats  more  largelyof  the  state  oftnan 
in  this  world  :  that  he  nas,  I.  That  immortal 
Spark  of  life,  which  is  common  to  angels  and 
devils.  2.  That  divine  life  of  the  light  and 
Spirit  of  God,  which  makes  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  an  angel  and  a  devil ;  and, 
3.  'I'he  life  of  this  extemiJ  and  visible  world. 
The  first  and  last  are  common  to  all  mens 
but  the  second  only  lo  a  true  Chnstian,  or 
child  of  God.  Behmen  wrote  several  other 
treatises ;  but  these  are  the  basis  of  all  his 
other  writings.  His  conceptions  are  often 
clothed  under  allegorical  symbols ;  and,  in 
his  later  works,  he  frequently  adopted  che- 
mical and  Latin  plu^ses,  which  he  borrowed 
from  conversation  with  learned  men.  But 
as  to  the  matter  contained  in  his  writings,  be 
disclaims  having  borrowed  it  either  from 
men  or  hooka.  He  died  in  the  year  1C24; 
and  his  last  words  were,  "  Now  I  go  henre 
into  paradise!"  Behraen's  principles 
adopted  by  Mr.  Law,  who  clothed  them  in 
more  modem  dress,  and  in  a  style  less  ob- 
scure. The  essential  obscurity  of  the  sub- 
jects indeed  he  could  not  remedy.  If  they 
were  understood  by  the  author  nimself,  he 
is  probably  the  only  one  who  ever  made  that 
attainment. 

BEL,  or  Belus,  a  name  by  which  many 
heathens,  and  particularly  the  Babylonians, 
called  their  chief  idol,  Ilut  whether  under 
this  appellation  they  worshipped  Nimrod, 
their  first  Baal,  or  lord,  ur  Pul,  king  of  .■As- 
syria, or  some  other  monarch,  or  the  sun, 
or  all  in  one,  is  uncertain.  It  is,  howeTer, 
probable,  that  Bel  is  the  same  as  the  Pbe- 
nician  Baal,  and  that  the  worship  of  the  same 
deity  passed  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  a  colony  of  Fhenicians.  Jience  the 
names  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  &c.,  compoimd- 
ed  with  Bel  or  Baal,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  east,  where  great  men  added  the 
names  of  the  gods  to  their  own.  Bel  had 
a  temple  erected  to  him  in  the  city  of 
Babylon,  on  the  very  uppermost  range  of 
the  famous  tower  of  Babel,  wherein  were 
many  statues  of  this  pretended  deity;  and 
one,  among  the  rest,  of  massy  gold,  forty 
feet  high.  The  whole  furniture  of  this 
magnificent  temple  was  of  the  same  metal, 
and  valued  at  eight  hundred  talents  of 
gold.  This  temple,  with  its  riches,  was  in 
being  till  the  time  of  Xerxes,  who,  relum- 
ing from   his   unfortunate   expedition  into 
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Onsee,  deiaoliahed  il,  and  carried  off  the 
'—y— ■«"  wealth  vhich  ii  contained.  Jt  was, 
fmbablj',  the  statue  of  this  god  which  Ne<^ 
wchadneitar.  being  returned  to  Babylon 
ifier  ihr  end  of  the  Jewish  war,  set  up  and 
dedirat«d  in  the  plain  of  Dura ;  the  story  of 
whif  h  is  related  at  large,  Dan,  iii.  Sec  Uadei.. 
Del  avd  rti&  DttAuo^f,  an  apocryphal  and 
DocaaDiucal  book.  It  W34  always  rejected 
bj  the  Jewish  church,  and  \s  extant  neither 
in  the  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Chaldee  iangilA^en ; 
Bcr  is  tb^re  any  proof  that  it  ever  waa  «<•, 
■hfaMgii  the  coitncit  of  Trent  allowed  it 
ta  be  part  of  the  eanonical  book  of  Daniel, 
ia  wluch  it  atondK  in  the  Latin  Vu%at«. 
Thsn  are  two  iTreek  texts  of  thiet  frag- 
Bcnt,  that  of  the  Septiit^nt,  and  that 
fattiid  ia  Theodotion'a  Greek  version  of 
OwhI.  The  Latin  and  Arabic  vemona 
St  from  the  text  of  Theodution.  Daniel 
p^wMy,  hif  deteeting  the  mercenary  con- 
tmaacea  of  the  idolatrous  pneits  of  Baby- 
loai,  ajnd  hj  opening  the  eye*  of  the  people 
to  the  fotlieA  of  superstitirjn,  might  furnish 
mot  foundation  fur  the  etorj ;  btit  the 
vbalr  is  evidently  charged  with  fiction, 
iaof^  mtrodaced  with  a  piou«  intent.  St. 
Jmm  gi^ra^  it  no  better  title  than,  *'The 
Uk  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon."  Seidell 
Ibdu  that  thiis  history  ought  ralher  to  be 
wmAt  II  1  as  a  poem  or  fiL-tion,  than  n.  true 
nonnt ;  as  to  the  dragon,  he  obserre*,  that 
arpestt,  (fe-acone*,  made  a  part  of  the  hidden 
nfiterie*  of  the  pa^^an  religion,  as  appears 
ma  Clcmetis  Alexandrinua,  Julius  Rrmicas, 
Jtstin  .Martyr,  and  others.     See  Serpent. 

BELJAJy,  The  phrase,  "  sons  of  Belial," 
•fmfies  wicked,  worthles-f  meu.  It  wat  piven 
i«  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  who  abused  the 
LentCa  vife,  Jiidges  xix.  22;  and  to  Hophai 
ind  Fhiness,  tbe  wicked  and  prafanc  nous 
rf  Eli,  1  Samuel  ii.  12.  Id  later  limeB  the 
ime  Belial  denoted  the  devil :  "  >Vhat 
nncard  hatb  Christ  with  Belial}"  12  Cor. 
li  IS  J  for  as  the  word  literally  imports  "  one 
vtiQirtU  dona  one  i^ood,"  the  punitive  sense 
rf  *  doer  of  evil  was  applied  to  Satan,  who 
■  the  author  of  e%nl,  and,  eminectly,  "  the 
ErilOne." 

BELLS.  Mosea  ordered  that  the  lower 
f«t  of  the  blue  robe,  which  the  High  Priest 
Tore  in  religiou*  ceremonies,  Bhould  be 
tdotDvd  with  pomegranates  and  hells,  inter- 
nwed,  alternately,  at  equal  diatanccB.     The 

Cegranateij  were  of  wool,  and  In  colour, 
,  purple,  and  crimson ;  the  bella  were 
if  gold.  Mosen  adds,  "  And  it  ahidl  be 
■pan  AarOD  to  minister;  and  hh  Round 
■tsU  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the 
^f  jjUce  ljen>re  the  Lord,  siod  when  he 
mmeth  out ;  that  he  die  not."  Some  of  the 
Hebresfa  heljeve  that  these  little  bellBwere 
"Jsad  i  othera,  that  they  were  such  as  were 
('■nunoBly  in  use.  The  ancient  kings  of 
^f^ia  are  said  to  have  had  the  hem  of  their 
t<il»ea  adfjmed  like  that  of  the  Jewish  High 
■"fi'st,  »ith  potneRrajiates  and  golden  bells. 
''^t  AmbJsn  ladies,  wba  ftre  about  the  ktng'i 
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person,  have  little  gold  lells  fastened  to 
tfaeir  legs,  their  neck,  and  elbows,  which, 
when  they  dance,  roakL'  a  very  agreeable 
harmony.  The  Arabian  women  of  rank, 
generally,  wear  on  their  legs  large  hollow 
gold  rings,  containing  Bniail  flints,  that 
sound  like  little  bells  when  ihey  walk  ;  or 
they  are  large  circles,  with  little  rings  hung' 
all  round,  which  proiluce  the  same  effect. 
'iTjeae,  when  they  walk,  give  notice  that  the 
mistress  of  the  houne  is  jiait^iiig,  that  so  the 
servants  of  the  fitmily  may  behave  themselves 
respectfully,  and  strangfrs  may  retire,  to 
avoid  seeing  the  person  who  advances.  It 
was,  in  all  probaliUity,  with  some  such  de- 
sijarn  of  giving  notice  that  the  High  Priest 
was  passing,  that  he  al^o  wore  little  bells 
Hi  the  hem  of  his  robe.  Their  sound  inti- 
mated also  when  he  ii'as  about  to  enter  the 
sanctiary,  and  served  tn  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  A  reverentiai  respect  for 
the  Dinne  Inhabitant  was  also  indicated 
The  palace  of  king«  was  not  to  be  en- 
tered without  due  noticp,  by  striking  some 
sonorous  body,  much  less  the  sanctuary  of 
God  ;  and  the  High  Priest  dirl,  by  the  sound 
of  his  bells  at  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  ask 
leave  to  enter,  "Ami  his  Kound  shall  be 
heard  when  he  goeth  into  tlie  Holy  Place 
before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out^ 
that  he  die  not." 

BelU  were  a  part  of  the  martial  furniture 
of  horses  employed  in  war.  The  Jewish 
warrior  Adorned  his  charger  with  these  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  prophet  foreiels  that  these 
in  fmure  times  should  he  consecrated  to  the 
sen'iee  of  God  :  "  In  that  day  shall  there  be 
upon  the  bells  of  the  harsts.  Holiness  unt» 
the  Lord."  Chardin  observes  that  some- 
IhiriR  like  this  is  seen  in  st-veral  places  of 
the  ea.st ;  in  Persia,  and  in  Turkey,  the  rcin» 
of  their  bridles  are  of  nilk,  of  the  thickness 
of  a  finger,  on  which  are  ivrnught  the  name 
6f  Ciod,  or  other  inscriptions.  A  horse 
which  had  not  been  trmncd  was  by  the 
fJreeka  called,  "  one  that  liad  never  heard 
the  noise  of  bells." 

BELLY  is  used  in  scrijjtnre  for  gluttony, 
Titus  L  12;  Philj]).  iii.  Hi;  Rom.  xvi.  18. 
For  the  heart,  or  the  secceLH  of  the  mind, 
Prov.  xs.  2r,  30;  \\i\.  Is.  The  "  belly  of 
heU"  signifies  the  ){ravt.',  or  some  immi- 
nent danger,  or  dee[)  distress,  Jonah  ii.  2 ; 
Eeclus.  ii.  5, 

BELSHAZZAR,  the  hst  king  of  Babylon, 
BOid,  accordini;  to  Hiik's  and  others,  the 
grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  v.  18. 
During  the  period  that  the  Jews  were  in  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon,  a  variety  of  singular  evente 
concurred  to  prove  that  the  sins  which 
brought  desolation  on  Lheir  country,  and  sub- 
jected them  for  n  period  of  hcventy  years  to 
the  Babylonish  yoke,  had  not  dissolved  that 
covenant  relation  which,  nj.  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Jehovah  had  entered  into  with  them; 
and  that  any  act  of  indignity  perpetrated 
against  on  afflicted  people,  or  any  insult  cast 
upon  the  service  of  their  te.uple,  would  be 
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Mffardeil  as  an  afiront  to  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven,  and  not  etutfcred  to  paaa  with  im- 
punity, tliiiugli  the  iierpetratars  were  tha 
princes  and  potentates  of  the  earth.  Bel- 
shazzar  was  a  remarkable  inatance  of  this. 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  the  case 
of  his  ancestor,  how  hateful  pride  is,  even  in 
royalty  itself;  how  instantly  (lod  can  blast 
the  dignity  of  the  brightest  crown,  and 
reduce  him  that  wears  it  to  a  level  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  consequently 
how  much  the  prosperity  of  kings  and  the 
stability  of  their  thrones  deiiend  upon 
acknowledging  that  "  the  Most  lligh  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will."  But  all  these  awful 
lenona  were  lost  upon  Bekhazzar. 

The  only  circumstances  of  hi*  reign,  re- 
corded, arc  the  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
in  the  first  and  third  years,  Dan.  %ai.  1  ; 
viii.  I  ;  and  his  sacrilegious  feast  and  violent 
death,  Dan.  v.  1 — 30.  Isaiah,  who  repre- 
sents the  Babylonian  dynasty  aa  "  the  scourge 
of  Palestine,"  styles  Nebuchadnezzar  "  a 
Berijent,"  Evil  Merodaeh  "  a  cockatrice," 
and  Uelshazxar  "  a  fiery  flying  serjient," 
the  worst  of  all,  fsaiah  .xiv.  4 — 29.  And 
Xenophon  confirms  this  prophetic  character 
by  two  atrocious  instances  of  cruelty  and 
barbarity,  exercised  by  Belshaizar  upon 
some  of  his  chief  and  most  deserving  nobles. 
He  slew  the  only  «on  of  Gobryas,  in  a  trans- 
port of  rage,  because  at  a  hunting  match  he 
nit  with  his  spear  a  bear,  and  afterwards  a 
lion,  when  the  king  had  mi.saed  both  j  and 
in  a  lit  of  jealousy,  he  bnitally  castrated 
GadatU3,  because  one  of  his  concubines  had 
commended  him  a.s  a  handsome  man.  His 
last  and  most  heinous  offence  wa.1  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  sacred  vesseLs  belonjijing  to 
the  temple  of  .ferusalera,  which  hia  vrise 
grandfather,  and  even  his  fooU.^h  father 
Kvil  Merodaeh,  had  respected.  Having 
raaile  a  great  feast  for  a  thousand  of  his 
lords,  he  ordered  those  vessels  to  be  brought 
during  the  banquet,  that  he,  his  princes,  his 
wives,  and  hi.<i  concubines,  might  drink  out 
of  them,  which  they  did  ;  and  to  aggravate 
sacrilege  by  aposta-sy  and  rebellion,  and  in- 
gratitude against  the  Supreme  Author  of  all 
their  enjoyments,  "  they  praised  the  godx  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  and  stone,  but  the 
God  iu  whose  hand  was  their  breath,  and 
trhose  were  all  their  ways,  they  praised  or 
glorified  not."  For  these  complicated  crimes 
nis  doom  was  denounced  in  the  midst  of 
the  entertiinment  5  a  divine  hand  appeared, 
which  wrote  on  the  plaister  of  the  wall,  op- 
posiite  to  the  kmg,  and  full  in  his  view,  a 
mysterious  inscription.  This  tremendous 
apparition  struck  Belshazrar  with  the  great- 
est terror  and  agony :  "  his  countenance 
was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled 
him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were 
loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  against  each 
other."  This  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
finest  ampliticatians  of  dismay  to  be  found 
throughout  the  sacred  classics,  and  infi- 
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nitely  e!tcee<3«.  both  in  accuracy  and  foreei 
the  most  admired  of  the  heathen  ;  such  as 
"  et  Eorde  rt  genibus  treinit,"  of  Horace,  and 
"  tarda  trrmenli  yenua  labant."  of  \irgil. 

Unable  himself  to  decypher  the  writing, 
Belshazzar  cried  rJoud,  to  bring  in  the  as- 
trologers, the  Chaldeans,  and  the  sooth- 
sayers, promising  that  whosoever  should 
read  the  writing,  and  explain  to  him  it« 
meaning,  should  be  clothed  with  scarlet, 
have  a  chain  of  goW  about  his  neck,  and  be 
the  third  ruler  in  his  kingdom.  But  the 
writing  was  too  difficult  for  the  Magi ;  at 
which  the  king  was  still  more  greatly  trou- 
bled. In  this  crisis,  and  at  the  in.stance  of 
the  queen  mother,  the  prophet  Daniel  was 
sent  for.  to  whom  honours  were  promised, 
on  condition  of  his  explaining  the  ^vriting. 
Daniel  refused  the  honours  held  out  to  hira  ; 
but  having  with  great  faithfulness  pointedly 
reproved  the  monarch  for  his  ingratitude 
to  God  who  had  conferred  on  him  such 
dignity,  and  particularly  for  his  profanatioa 
of  the  vessels  which  were  consecrated  to  hit 
service,  he  proceeded  bo  the  interpretation  of 
the  words  wliicli  had  been  written,  and  still 
stood  nsible  on  the  wall.  They  were,  Mme, 
Tekel,  Uuhantitt.  "This  is  the  inteq>reta- 
tion  of  the  thing,  Mene,  '  God  hath  num- 
bered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it ;'  Tekti, 
*thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
art  found  wanting  ;'  Peres,  '  thy  kmgdom  i* 
divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians.' "  In  that  very  night,  in  the  midst  of 
their  mirth  and  revelling,  the  city  was  taken 
by  surpri.se,  Relshar.zar  himself  put  to  dealb, 
and  the  kingdom  transferred  to  Darius  the 
Mede.  If  the  character  of  the  hand.writi: 
was  known  to  the  Magi  of  Babylon, 
meaning  could  not  be  conjectured.  Per- 
hajiB.  however,  the  character  was  that  of  th 
ancient  Hebrew,  or  what  we  now  call  the 
Samaritan  :  and  in  that  case  it  would  lie 
familiar  to  Daniel,  though  nide  and  uninteU  , 
ligible  to  the  Chaldeans.  But  even  if  Danii" 
could  rend  the  words,  the  import  of  thisi 
solemn  graphic  message  to  the  proud  aadj 
impious  monarch  could  only  have  heea  mada 
known  to  the  prophet  by  God.  All  the 
ideas  the  three  worus  convey,  are  numbering, 
Kcighiag,  and  ditiding.  It  was  only  for  the 
power  which  sent  the  omen  to  uafuld,  not  in 
equivocal  terras,  like  the  responses  of  he*- 
then  oracles,  but  in  explicit  language,  the 
decision  of  the  righteous  Judge,  the  temuna- 
tion  of  his  longsufi'ering,  and  the  instant 
visitation  of  judgment.     See  Babylon 

BELUS,  a  river  of  Palestine  On  leaving 
Acre,  and  turning  towards  the  south-east, 
the  traveller  crosses  the  river  Belu?,  near 
its  mouth,  where  the  stream  is  shallow 
enough  to  be  easily  forded  on  horseback. 
Tliis  river  rises  out  of  a  lake,  computed  to 
be  about  si.x  miles  distant,  towards  the  soutlfeM 
east,  called  by  the  ancients  Palus  Cetu/ocMeH 
Of  the  sand  of  this  river,  according  to  PUnr, 
glass  was  first  made ;  and  ships  from  Italy 
continued  to  convey  it  to  the  glass-house* 
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of  Venice  and  Genoa,  xo  late  as  tbe  middle 
of  ill*  •evcoteenth  century. 

BENEDKmt  >N,  in  a  g:eneral  Mnse,  the 
act  of  blcMiiw  in  the  name  of  (>od,  or  of  giv- 
iagpniH  to  God,  or  returning  thnnki  for  hia 
Hence  benediction  is  the  act  nf 


njing  ^nc«  before  or  after  raeals.  Neither 
thm  ancient  Jews,  nor  <Jhri»tiftn«,  ever  ate 
out  ft  short  prayer.  llie  Jews  are 
ed  to  rehearse  a  hundred  Itenedictiona 
_'  dkjr;  of  which.  ei|{htr  are  to  be  spoken 
fim  iIm  momitiK.  Rabhi  Keheiniah  Baruch, 
1668,  published  a  di)icour«e  on  the  man- 
V  wherein  the  sacerdotal  benediction  is 
I W  pronounced,  in  the  synagogue  of 
jFenara,  it  is  rather  sung  than  spoken. 
F  Aaoac  the  ancient  Jews,  as  well  as  Chris- 
tWM,  Deneilictions  were  attended  with  the 
inpasitkm  of  bands ;  and  Chrixiians,  in 
pnoMB  uf  time,  added  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
vlirll  WM  made  with  the  same  hand,  ele- 
Vtttii  -■-  ---•'■-.ded  Hence,  in  the  Romish 
Ab;  'lion  was  used  to  denote  the 

V|B  ^ ;  u.->s,  made  bva  bishop  or  prelate, 

final  ui  idea  that  it  conferred  Home  grace  on 
Iks  people.  The  custom  of  receiving  bene- 
takM  by  bowing  tbe  head  before  the 
Tiery  ancient ;  and  was  so  uni- 
tiat  emperDFc  themselves  did  not 
thh  mark  of  mbmission.  L'nder 
Ihr  ■aine  benediction  the  Hebrews  also  fre- 
BWlly  undentood  tbe  presents  which 
RMMb  nude  to  one  another ;  in  all  proba- 
Uh]r  because  they  were  generally  attended 
«idi  falnniigs  ana  prayem,  both  from  those 
*ha  g»re  and  those  who  received  them.  I'he 
wlnaa  blcaaing  pronounced  by  the  Jewish 
O^  Pficst  upon  the  people,  is  recorded 
KsML  tL  33.  tec  :  "  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and 
iMp  tb(« :  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 
WfMt  tbee.  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  :  the 
usnl  lift  up  his  countenance  upnn  thee,  and 
pre  tbee  peace."  The  great  Chri.stian  bene- 
•dtea  la,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
CSviaC.  tbe  lore  of  God  the  Father,  and  the 
irifcvwBbip  uf  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you 
ihwy*  "     See  Bi.EsaTNo. 

BE.VHAD.VD,  the  son  of  Tibrimon,  king 
•f  Srrik,  came  to  the  assistance  of  .\sa,  king 
itf  /ladah.  against  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
■>Hgi^  tbe  utter  to  return  home  and  suc- 
taor  his  own  cotintry,  and  to  abandon 
"*— ^*'.  which  he  had  undertjikcn  to  fortify, 
I  Kiag*  XT.  16.  This  Benhadad  is  thought 
br  aone  to  bare  been  the  same  person  with 
aadmi  tbe  Edooaite.  who  rebeUed  a^nst 
f^aiaion  towards  the  end  of  that  pnnce's 
rijgw,  1  Kings  xi.  23. 

t.  B«s>itAo.kii,  king  of  Sj-rin.  son  of  the 
pWflBrp.  made  war  upon  .Miab,  king  of 
MmL  but  was  defeated.  In  the  following 
TCW;  aowarer,  he  came  with  a  most  power. 
nl  ray  to  Apbek,  where  .\hab  again  en- 
nfti  bua,  killed  a  hundred  thousand  of 
bs  Bcn.  and  tbe  remainder  endeavouring  to 
tak*  rafag*  in  Aphek,  the  walls  of  the  city 
Ml  apoa  then,  and  killed  twenty-seven  thou- 
Thus  completely  defeated,  B«n- 
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hadad  .submitted  to  beg  his  life  of  the  king 
of  liirael,  who  not  only  granted  his  reouest, 
but  gave  him  his  lilierty,  and  restored  him 
to  hi.H  crown  upnn  certain  conditions,  1  Kings 
XX,  Twelve  years  afterwards,  A.  M.  3 U6, 
Benhailad  declared  war  again.Ht  Jeliorarn,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  2  Kings  vi.  8 ; 
but  his  designs  were  made  known  to  Jeho- 
ram  bv  the  prophet  Eli-sha,  and  they  were 
accorciingly  frustrated.  J»uspecting  some 
treachery  in  this  affair.  Benlmdad  was  in- 
formed that  all  his  projects  were  revealed 
to  his  enemr  by  Gliaha,  and  getting  intelli- 
gence that  the  latter  was  at  Dothan,  he  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  best  troops  to  invest  the 
city  and  apprehend  the  prophet ;  but  they 
were  struck  with  blindness  at  Elisha's  prayer, 
m  that  they  were  unable  to  distinguihli  liim, 
when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them  and  held 
a  conversation  with  them.  He  then  led 
thetn  into  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  having 
conducted  them  safely  there,  he  prayed  to 
(lod  again  to  open  their  eyes,  and  induced 
Jehoram  to  dismiss  them  Mntbout  violence. 
Generous  as  this  conduct  was,  it  produced 
no  salutary  effect  on  the  infatuated  Benha- 
dad ;  for  alK>ut  four  years  afterwards,  he 
laid  close  siege  to  Samaria,  and  reduced  the 
city  to  such  distress  that  the  head  of  an  ass, 
which  the  laraeUtes  cunuidered  Co  be  an  un- 
clean  animal,  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces 
of  silver,  about  31.  9s.  sterling;  and  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dun|{,  or  rather 
three-quarters  of  a  jiitit  of  cliick-pease, 
as  Bocliart  underntanJa  the  word,  for  five 
pieces  of  silver.  In  fact,  such  was  the 
pressure  nf  the  famine  at  this  time  in 
Samaria,  that  mothers  were  constraineii  to 
eat  their  own  children.  .lehoram,  bearing 
of  these  calamities,  attributed  them  to  Hlisba, 
and  sent  orders  to  have  him  put  to  dealh ; 
but  before  his  messengers  could  reach  the 
prophet's  house,  he  came  thither  himself. 
Elisha  predicted  that  the  next  day,  about 
the  same  hour,  a  measure  of  fine  flour  would 
be  sold  at  the  gate  of  iSamaria  for  a  shekel, 
which,  however  incredible  at  the  moment, 
proved  to  be  the  case ;  for  in  the  night,  a 
general  panic,  supeniatiirally  induceit,  per- 
vaded the  Syrian  camp  ;  they  imagined  that 
Jehoram  haA  procured  an  armr  of  Egyptians 
to  come  to  bis  assistance,  and,  abandoning 
their  horses,  tent.<,  and  provisions,  they  all 
took  to  flight.  Four  lei>erB,  whose  disease 
did  not  permit  them  to  live  within  tbe  city, 
and  bemg  ready  to  perish  with  hunger,  ven- 
tured into  the  SjTian  camp;  and  finding  it 
deserted,  and  at  the  same  time  aboiinihng 
with  all  sortH  of  provisions,  comtnunicatea 
the  information  to  Jehoram.  Tiie  king  im- 
mediately roKe,  though  in  the  middle  of  the 
night :  uut  reflecting  that  probably  it  was 
only  a  stratagem  of  Benhaaad  to  draw  his 
people  out  of  the  town,  he  first  sent  parties 
to  reconnoitre.  Tl\ev,  however,  speedily 
returned,  and  informea  him  that  the  enemy 
was  fled,  and  that  the  roads  were  everywhere 
strewed  with  arms  and  garments,  which  the 
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Syrians  had  abandoned  to  farllitate  their 
flight.  An  soon  as  the  news  was  confirmed, 
the  Samaritans  went  out,  pillaged  the  Syrian 
camp,  and  brought  in  such  quantities  of 
prot'isiona,  that  a  measure  of  fine  flour  wag, 
at  the  time  npecified  by  Elisha,  sold  at  the 
gate  of  Samaria  for  a  shekel,  2  Kings  vii, 

The  following  year,  A.  M.  3120,  Benhadad 
fell  sick,  and  sent  Haxael,  one  of  his  ofliccrs, 
with  forty  camels,  loaded  with  valuable  pre- 
aents,  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  to  jnterrogate 
hitn,  whether  or  not  he  should  recover  of 
his  indispoaition.  Elisha  fixed  hi<!  eyes 
steadfastly  on  Hazael,  and  then  burst  into 
tears:  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  Uenhadad, 
Thou  mayest  certainly  recover  ;  though  the 
Lord  hath  showed  me  that  he  ahall  assuredly 
die.'*  He  at  the  same  time  apprised  Hazael 
that  he  himself  would  reign  in  Syria,  and  do 
infinite  mischief  to  Israel.  Hazael  on  this 
returned  and  Ujld  lienhadad  that  his  health 
should  be  restored.  But  on  the  next  day  he 
took  a  thick  cloth,  which,  having  dipped  in 
water,  he  spread  over  the  king's  face  and 
siifted  him.  He  then  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  Elisha,  2  Kings  viii. 

3.  Benhad\d,  the  son  of  Hazael,  men' 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article,  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Syria,  2  Kings  xiii.  24. 
During  his  reign,  Jehoash.  king  of  Israel, 
recovered  from  nim  all  that  his  father  Hazael 
had  taken  from  .lehoahas  his  predecessor. 
Ho  defeated  him  in  three  several  engage- 
ments, and  compelled  him  to  surrender  all  the 
country  bcyood  Jordan,  2  Kings  xiii.  25. 

BENT  KHAIBIR,  sons  of  Keber,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Kechabites,  to  whom  it  was 
promised,  .)er.  x.xxv.  19.  "Thus  aaith  the 
Lord,  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not 
want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever." 
They  were  first  brought  into  notice  in 
modem  times  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brett,  who 
wrote  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  tho 
great  council  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary,  A.  D. 
1650.  He  .lay."!  of  the  sect  of  the  Rechabites, 
"  that  they  observe  their  old  rules  and  cus- 
toms, and  neither  sow,  nor  plant,  nor  build 
houses  i  but  live  in  tents,  and  often  remove 
from  one  place  to  another  with  their  whole 
property  and  families."  They  are  also  men- 
tioned m  Neibuhr's  travels.  Mr.  WoltT,  a 
converted  Jew,  gives  the  following  account 
in  a  late  journal.  He  jmjuired  of  the  Habbins 
at  Jerusalem,  relative  to  these  wandering 
JewB,  and  received  the  following  informa- 
tion :  "  Rabbi  Mose  Secot  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Beni  Khaibir  are  descendants  of  the 
Rechabites ;  at  this  present  moment  they 
drink  no  wine,  and  have  neither  \nneyurd, 
nor  field,  nor  seed ;  but  dwell,  Uke  Arabs, 
in  tents,  and  are  wandering  nomades.  They 
receive  and  observe  the  law  of  IVIoses  by 
tradition,  for  they  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  written  law."  Mr.  Wolff  afterwards 
himself  ^-isited  this  people,  who  have  re- 
mained, amidst  all  the  changes  of  nations,  a 
most  remarkable  monument  of  the  exact  fal. 
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fitment  of  a  minute,  and  apparently  at  first 
sight  an  unimportant,  prophecy.  So  true  is 
it,  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  word  of 
God  shall  pass  awayl     See  Rechabites. 

BENJANHN,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel,  who  was  bom,  A.  M.  2272. 
Jacob,  being  on  his  journey  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  he  waa  proceeding  southward  with 
Rachel  in  the  company.  Gen.  ixiv.  16,  17, 
&c.,  the  jiains  of  child-bearing  came  upon. 
her,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Beth- 
lehem,  and  she  died  after  the  delivery  of  a 
son,  whom,  with  her  last  breath,  she  named 
Bcnoni,  that  is,  "  the  son  of  my  sorrow;" 
but  soon  afterwards  .lacob  changed  his  name, 
and  called  him  Benjamin,  that  is,  "  the  ton 
of  my  right  hand."     See  JosBPn. 

BLRE.X,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  where  St. 
Paul  preached  the  gospel  with  great  success, 
and  where  his  hearers  were  carefid  to  com-  ■ 
pare  what  they  beard  with  the  scriplure*  of  fl 
the  Old  Testament,  Acts  xvii.  10 ;  for  which  " 
they  are  commended,  and  held  out  to  us  as 
an  example  of  subjecting  every  doctrine  to 
the  sole  test  of  the  word  of  God. 

BERNICE,  the  daughter  of  .Xgrippa,  sur- 
named  the  (ireat,  king  of  the  Jews,  and 
sister  to  young  Agripjia,  also  king  of  the 
Jews.  This  lady  was  first  betrothed  to 
Mark,  the  son  of  Alexander  Ly<iimachus, 
albarach  of  Alexandria;  afterwards  she 
married  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  her  own 
uncle  by  the  father's  side.  .'Xfter  the  death 
of  Herod,  which  ha])pened  A.  D,  48,  she  wis 
married  to  Polcmon,  king  of  Pontus,  but  did 
not  long  continue  with  him.  She  returned 
to  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  with  him  heard 
the  discour.se  whicn  Paul  deUvered  before 
Festus,  Acts  xxv. 

BERYL,  u?'u;"!Jl.  a  pellucid  gem  of  a 
bluish  ^en  colour,  whence  it  is  called  by 
the  lapidaries,  aqua  marina.  Its  Hebrew 
name  is  a  word  also  for  the  same  reason 
given  to  the  sea.  Psalm  xlviii.  7.  It  is  found  J 
\n  the  East  Indies,  Penj,  Siberia,  and  Tar-H 
tary.  It  has  a  brilliant  appearance,  and  is 
generally  transparent.  It  was  the  tenth 
stone  belonging  to  the  High  Priest's  pec- 
toral, Exod.  xxviii,  10,  20 ;  Rev.  xsi.  20. 

UETHABARA,  or  BETHBARAH.  signi- 
fies in  the  Hebrew  a  place  of  passage,  be- 
cause  of  its  ford  over  the  river  Jordan,  on 
the  east  bank  of  which  river  it  stood  over 
against  Jericho,  Joshua  ii.  7  ;  iii.  15,  16.  To 
this  place  Gideon  sent  a  party  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  river,  prerious  to  his  attack 
on  the  Midianites,  Judges  ^^i,  24.  Here 
John  commenced  his  baptizing,  and  here 
Christ  him.self  was  baptized,  John  i.  28.  To 
this  place,  also,  Jesus  retired,  when  the  Jews 
sougivt  to  take  him  at  the  feast  of  Dedica- 
tion ;  and  many  who  resorted  there  to  him 
believed  on  him,  John  x.  39 — 12. 

BETHANY,  a  considerable  place,  sitnaied 
on  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  t>live.'s,  about 
two   miles   from  Jerusalem,   John  xi.  18; ^| 
Matt.  xxi.  17  ;  xxvi.  C;  Sec.   Here  it  was  that  V 
Martha  and  IVfary  lived,  with  their  brother  ~ 
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trnnruM,  whom  Jems  raised  from  the  dead ; 
■ad  it  mtM  here  that  Mary  |>oureJ  the  per- 
linae  on  ovir  Sikviour'a  heud.  Bethany  at 
jnmt  i»  but  a  very  small  vUlap^e.  One  of 
oar  awdem  trarrllerti  telld  us,  that,  at  the 
nrtiMW  into  It.  there  ii»  an  old  miu,  called 
Ae  castle  of  Luarus,  siippo^ied  to  liave  been 
fkm  nuaman-house  irhere  he  and  hU  sintera 
Wliliwi.  At  the  bottom  of  a  descent,  not 
far  froni  the  castle,  you  see  his  sepulchre, 
vkkli  the  Turku  hold  in  ^reat  veneration, 
mt  BM  it  for  an  oratory,  or  place  for  prayer. 
Here  foing  doirn  by  twenty- five  steps,  }'ou 
oaw  at  fir«t  into  a  small  aqtiare  room,  and 
bmm  theoce  creep  into  another  that  is  smuU- 
n.  abcot  *  j^rd  and  a  half  deep,  in  which 
the  body  is  stid  to  have  been  laid.  About  a 
h>«  ilMit  frtim  hence  you  pass  by  the  place 
vkch  tkcjr  tay  was  Mary  Alagdalene's  house ; 
■d  thence  descending  a  steep  hill,  you  come 
Is  the  fountain  of  the  apostles,  which  is  so 
«dM  bceatMe,  as  the  tradition  goes,  these 
Mf  ptfWMM  were  wont  to  refresh  themselves 
iMa  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, — as 
t'm  Ttry  probaUe  they  mifht,  because  the 
*"—■*«  tM  close  to  the  road  side,  and  is  in- 
viliaf  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  Bethany  is 
mm  a  pawr  village,  but  pleasantly  situated, 
Dr.  Richanison,  on  the  shady  side  of 
*«unl  tit  Olives,  and  abounds  in  trees 
long  gram. 
BETH  AVEX,  the  same  with  Bethel.  This 
etf,  apen  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  be- 
hajfMl  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  was 
tkmtev  one  of  the  citie*  in  which  Jerobo- 
•■  set  np  his  f^oldcn  calves.  Whence  the 
lA  derision  calU  it,  "  Bethaven," 
^MMity  or  idolx,  Hoseaiv.  IS,  in- 
Mod  of  "  Bethel."  the  house  of  God,  the 
amc  arluch  Jacob  formerly  gave  it,  when  he 
had  tba  rision  of  the  mysterious  ladder, 
mrhinff  from  earth  to  heaves.  Gen.  xxvili. 
I*. 

BETHEL,  a  city  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
Ai.  abMtt  right  miles  to  the  north  of  Jeru- 
■loa,  ia  the  confines  of  the  tribe  of  Cphra- 
!■  and  Benjamin.  Here  Jacob  slept  and 
hal  hia  riatoo.  The  name  of  this  city  had 
fauif ity  been  Luz,  which  signiKes  an  al- 
wmmt,  aad  was  probably  so  called  from  the 
of  almond  trees  which  grew  in  those 
P*-^  J.scoa. 
IJ>  -v.      This  word  signifies  Ike 

,  and  was  the  name  of  a  pool, 
t.4lh,  at  Jerusalem,  which  hau  five 
■srticas,  pjaisas,  or  covered  walks  around  it. 
Tin  hath  was  called  Bethesda.  because,  as 
MO*  obatrve.  the  erecting  of  baths  was  an  act 
af  (roU  htndnsns  to  the  common  people, 
tnfimitiei  in  hot  countries  required 
%^^hiwg :  but  the  generahty  of  e.x- 
ihinh  It  had  this  name  rather  from 
tka  oaait  goodness  of  God  manifested  to  his 
pMole,  in  watowing  healing  virtues  upon  its 
waters.  The  account  of  the  evangelist  is, 
"  Nosr  there  was  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep 
a  pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
Bwhaada,  baring  five  (xirches.  In 
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these  lay  a  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of 
blind,  halt,  withered,  waiting  for  the  moving 
of  the  water;  for  an  angel  went  down  at  a  cer- 
tain season  into  the  pool:  whosoever  then 
first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water  stepped 
in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had,"  John  v.  3 — 1.  The  genuineness  of  the 
fourth  verse  has  beea  disputed,  because  it 
is  Wanting  in  some  ancient  uss..  and  is 
written  in  the  margin  of  another  as  a  scho- 
lion  i  htit  even  were  the  spuriousness  of 
this  verse  allowed,  for  which,  however,  the 
evidence  ia  bv  no  means  satisfactory,  the 
supernatural  ctiaracter  of  the  account,  as  it 
is  indicated  by  the  other  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive,  remains  unaffected.  The  agitation  of 
the  water;  its  suddenly  healing  virtue  as  to 
all  diseases;  and  the  limitation  to  the  first 
that  should  go  in,  are  all  miraculous  circum- 
stances. Commentators  have  however  re- 
sorted to  various  hypotheses  to  account  for 
the  whole  without  divine  agency.  Dr. 
Hammond  says,  '*  The  sacrifices  were  ex- 
ceiHlingly  numerous  at  the  passover,  kotA. 
Kcuphif.  (once  a  year.  C'hrysostom,)  when  the 
pool  being  warm  from  the  immediate  wash- 
ing of  the  blood  and  entrails,  and  thus 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  blind,  the  wither- 
ed, the  lame,  and  perhapi  the  paralytic,  was 
yet  further  troubled,  and  the  congclntions 
and  grosser  parts  stirred  up  by  an  officer  or 
messenger,  iyy*?\j)t,  to  give  it  the  full 
effect,"  To  this  h)'pothesis  VMiitby  acutely 
replies,  1.  How  could  this  natural  virtue  be 
adapter]  to.  and  cure,  all  kinds  of  diseases  i 
2.  How  could  the  virtue  only  extend  to  the 
cure  of  one  man,  several  probably  entering 
at  the  same  instant  ?  3.  How  unlikely  is  it, 
if  natural,  to  take  place  only  at  one  certain 
time,  at  the  passover  ?  for  there  was  a  mul- 
titude of  sacrifices  slain  at  other  of  the  feasts. 
4.  Lastly,  and  decisively,  Lightfoot  shows 
that  there  was  a  laver  in  the  temple  for  wash- 
ing the  entrails ;  therefore  they  were  not 
washed  in  this  pool  at  all. 

Others,  however,  suppose  that  the  blood 
of  the  victims  was  conveyed  from  the  temple 
to  this  pool  by  pipes ;  and  Kuinoel  thinks 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  blood  of 
animals  recently  slaughtered  may  impart  a 
medicinal  property  to  water ;  and  he  refers  to 
Richter's  "  Dissertat.  de  Balneo  Animali"  and 
Michaelis  in  loc.  But  he  admlta  that  it  can- 
not be  proved  whether  the  pool  wslh  situ- 
ated out  of  the  city  at  the  sheen  gate,  or 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  tne  temple  ; 
nor  that  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  ever 
conveyed  thither  by  canals.  Kuinoel  justly 
observes,  that  tbounh  in  Joseplius  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  baths  h«re  described,  yet 
this  silence  otight  not  to  induce  us  to  i|Ues- 
tion  the  truth  of  this  transaction ;  since  the 
historian  omits  to  record  many  other  circum- 
stances which  cannot  be  doubled;  as,  for 
instance,  the  census  of  AuguUus,  and  the 
murder  of  the  Infants.  This  critic  also  sup- 
poses that  St.  John  only  acts  the  part  of  an 
historian,  ond  gives  the  account  tu  it  was 
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cnrrent  arnonff  the  Jews,  mtbnnt  voufhiiifr 
for  it-s  truth,  or  interposing  his  ow'n  jiulj^- 
ment.  Mead  fallows  in  the  track  of  ab- 
surdly attemjiting  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon on  natural  jirinciples  : — "  I  think 
the  water  of  thin  jiool  acquired  a  meili- 
cinal  property  from  the  mud  at  its  hotlom, 
which  was  heavy  with  nietalhc  salts, — sul- 
phur perhaps,  or  alum,  or  nitre.  Now 
tills  \\'oul<l,  from  the  water  being  per- 
turbed from  the  hotlom  by  some  natural 
cause,  perhaps  subterranean  neat,  or  storms, 
rise  upward  and  be  mingled  with  it,  and  so 
impart  a  stanative  property  to  those  who 
bathed  in  it  before  the  metallic  particles  had 
subRtdcd  to  the  bottom,  'ritnt  it  shoidd 
have  done  so,  Kori  xaiphy,  is  not  strange, 
since  Bartholin  has,  by  many  examples, 
shown,  that  it  is  usual  wuh  many  medicinal 
baths,  to  exort  a  lingular  force  and  sanative 
power  at  stated  times,  and  at  periodical,  but 
uncertain,  intervals."  Doddrid^je  combines 
the  cunimon  hypothesis  with  that  of  Mead ; 
namely,  that  the  water  had  at  all  times  more 
or  less  of  a  medicinal  property  ;  but  at  some 
period,  not  far  distant  from  that  in  which 
the  transaction  here  recorded  took  place,  it 
was  endued  with  a  miraculous  power ;  an 
extraordinary  commotion  being  probably  ob- 
served in  the  water,  and  Providence  so  order- 
ing if,  that  the  next  person  who  accidentally 
bathed  lierc,  beinp  under  some  great  disor- 
der, found  an  immediate  and  unexpected 
cure  :  the  like  phenoinenoii  in  some  other 
desperate  case,  was  probably  observed  on  a 
second  commotion  :  and  these  commotions 
and  cures  might  happen  ])eriodically. 

All  those  hj-pothescs  which  exclude  mi- 
racle in  this  case  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  whatever  to  re- 
sort to  them  J  for,  when  rightly  viewed,  there 
appears  n  mercy  and  a  wisdom  in  this  mira- 
cle which  must  strike  every  one  who  atten- 
tively considers  the  account,  unless  he  be  a 
determined  unbeliever  in  miraculous  inter- 
position. For.  ].  Tlic  miracle  occurred 
Kvth  Koiphv,  from  lime  to  time,  that  is,  occa- 
sionally, perhaps  frequently.  2.  'Hiough  but 
one  at  a  time  was  healed,  yet,  as  this  might 
often  occur,  a  singularly  gracious  provision 
was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  in  desperate  cases,  a.  The 
angel  probably  acted  invisibly,  but  the  com- 
niotion  in  the  waters  was  so  strong  and  |>ecu- 
liar  as  to  mark  a  supernatural  agent.  4. There 
is  great  probatiility  in  what  Doddridge,  fol- 
lowing Tert.iillian,' supposes,  that  the  waters 
obtained  their  healing  property  not  long 
before  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  lost  it 
after  his  rejection  and  crucifixion  by  the 
Jews.  In  tliis  case  a  connexion  was  esta- 
blished between  the  healing  %'irtue  of  the 
poo!  and  the  presence  of  Christ  on  earth,  in- 
dicating niM  to  be  the  source  of  this  be- 
nefit, and  tlie  true  agent  in  conferring  it  j  and 
thus  it  became,  afterwards  at  least,  a  confir- 
mation of  his  mission.  5.  The  whole  might 
also  be  emblematical, "  intended,"  says  ISlac- 
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knight,  "to  show  that  RiekielV  vision  rf 
waters  issuing   out  of  the   sanctuary   ■«•»» 
about  to  !»e  fulfilled,  of  which  waters  it  is 
said.  Tliey  shall  be  healed,  and  everything 
shall  live  where  the  river  cometh."      It  can- 
not be  ol)je».ted  that  this  was  not  an  age  of 
miracles  J  and  if  miracles  be  allowed,  we  see 
in  this  particular  supernatnral  nsitation  ob- 
vious reasons  of  fitness,  as  well  as  a  divine 
comiiassi«.in.     If  however  the  ends  to  ht  ac- 
complished by  so  public  and  notable  a  mira- 
culous interposition  were  less  obvious,  still  i 
we   must  aumit  the   fact,   or   either  forc«l 
absurd  interyiretations  upon   the   text,    or ' 
make  the  evangelist  carelessly  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  an  instance  of  vulgar  credulity  a»d| 
superstition. 

Maundrell  and   Chateaubriand   both  de- 
scribe a  bason  or  reservoir,  near  St.  JStcphen'* 
gate,  and  bounding  the  teranle  on  the  north. 
as  the  identical  pool  of  Bethesda;  which,  if 
it  really  be  what  it  is  reprcsente<l  to  be,  is  all^ 
that  now  remains  of  the  jirimitive  archileo^H 
ture  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.     The  latterV 
Rays,  "  U  is  a  resen'oir,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long  and  forty  wide.     The   sides  are 
'walled,  and  these  walls  are  compo.sed  of  a 
bed  of  large  stones  joined  together  by  iron 
cramps ;  a  wall  of  mued  materials  nina  up  aaJ 
the.se  large  stones  ;  a  layer  of  flints  is  vtiick 
U|)on  the  surface  of  this  wall ;  and  a  coatingi 
laid  over  these  flints.   The  four  beds  are  per»J 
pendicular  with  the  bottom,  and  not  ho 
tal :  the  coating  was  on  the  side  next  to  i 
water;  and  the  large  stones  rested,  as  the* 
still  do,  against  the  ground.     This  pool 
now  dry,  and  half  filled  up.     Here   en*! 
some  ))omDgranate  trees,  and  a   specie*  of 
wild  tamiirind  of  a  bluish  colour .-  the  wculcm 
angle  is  quite  full  of  nopals.     On  the  we* 
side  miiy  also  be  seen  two  arches,  which  pro- 
bably led  to  an  aqueduct  that  carried  ih« 
water  into  the  interior  of  the  temple." 

BiriH-HOltON.  About  twelve  roilw 
from  Jerusalem,  lies  the  Arab  village  of 
Belboor,  where  Ur.  E.  D.  Cllarke  »•»♦  by 
accident  compelled  to  pass  a  night.  It  i» 
noticed  by  no  other  traveller;  and  yet,  ihtrr 
is  the  highest  ]>robability  that  this  is  the 
Beth-horon  of  the  scriptiures.  St.  Jerom 
associates  it  with  Rama,  in  the  remark  that 
they  were  in  his  time,  together  with  other 
noble  cities  built  by  iSolomon,  only  poor 
villages.  Beth-horon  stood  on  the  connnef 
of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  learned  traveller,  exactly  an- 
swers to  the  Htluation  of  Bethoor.  He 
supposes  it,  from  its  situation  on  a  hill,  tub* 
Beth-horon  the  upper,  the  Beth-horon  supe- 
rior of  iMisebius,  of  which  frequent 
occurs  in  the  ajwcrj'pha]  writings.  Jt 
mentions  thai  Cestius,  the  Roman 
marched  upon  Jerusalem  by  way  of 
and  Beth-horon. 

Bl^rHLnilEM,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  J< 
dab.    Judges   x\-ii.   7;   and    likewise   call 
ed  Ephrath,   Genesis  xlvjii.  7 ;    or  Eplii 
tah,  iMicah  v.  2 ;   and  the  inhabitant?  of  ' 
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Ruth  i.  2:  1  Sam.  xvii.  12. 
inn  \iom,  and  sixnt  his  early 
Jtum  ma  a  »heplierfl.  And  ncre  al«io  tlte 
MOM  of  the  licautifiil  narrative  of  iliith  is 
■l|iLiu«i  li  to  be  laid.  But  itH  highest  honour 
■.(■Kt  hrnc  onr  divine  Lord  conilesi-eiidod  to 
bf  bom  of  wonuin  : — "  And  thou,  Ucthleliein 
Eyhwiah.  lliou>;li  tliuu  ho  little  anion;;  the 
ibsaNHMla  of  Judali,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he 
cona  forth  unto  me.  that  ii^  to  he  niler  in 
IbmI,  vbo«e  going<<  forth  have  heen  of  old. 
baa  BTCfiutin);."  Travellprt  describe  the 
fcal  ne«r  of  Brthlehcm  as  impoising.  I'hc 
MVB  appMrs  covering  the  ridge  of  a  hiU  on 
th«  •oMnem  xide  of  a  deep  and  extensive 
^■•7,  mnd  reaching  from  eas.1  to  west.  Tlic 
■nt  eonspicuous  object  it  the  monastery 
(TKlcd  over  the  iujjposed  "  Cave  of  the  Xa- 
mity;"  ib  walls  and  battlements  have  the 
ar  of  a  lar^  fortress.  From  this  same 
Mist.  Ui*  I^mA  Sei  in  eeen  below  on  the 
m.  ">  very  near.  *'  but,"  says  San- 

^a.  found   by  the  traveller ;   for 

^U   ■**  IU-'  ~  'fountain!*  are  not  to 

^^hiArK'  The   road   winds 

^^UImI  tbt;  --I V  V  which  tradition  ha.s 

^^^^H  oa  •■  the  Dcene  of  the  an^elir  virion 
^BHlh  MiBoanced  the  birth  of  our  Lord  to 
^m  tt>  alWplierds ;  but  different  spotit  have  been 
^p  ■iw.t*«i.  the  Romish  authnrities  not  t>einK 

V  ytd  OQ  Uiia  head.     Bethlehem  (called  in 

V  w  PJ«w  T«tament  Bethlehem  Ephrnta  and 
■        fclMilwiii  of  Jiidea,  to  diiitinKiiisih  it  from 

BrtUcbem  of  Zabulon)  i»  situated  on  a  ria- 
m^  tf  Wlliil.  about  two  hour«'  di<!tance,  or  not 
fM*  its  aiUes  from  JeniKnlem.  Here  the 
BB«et'^  ■' "'  "  "  petition  of  the  same 
mummery  which  he 

witan«ed^>. i  ...ch  of  the  sepulchre. 

"Tht  *talii»."  to  nne  ilie  word*  of  Porocke, 

"  in  arlucli  mir  Lord  w.ii  bom,  is  a  prof  to 

CM  vat  of  the  ruck,  acrurding  to  the  ea-ttem 

''     It  ii«  antoniAhing  to  find  so  intel- 

cM  K  wriier  as  Dr.  E.  0.  Clarke  iTravely 

'mf[  St.  Jerom,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  cen- 

3.M  an  authnrily  for  the  tnith  of  the  ab- 
b^gvnd  by  which  the  cHvc  of  the  nativity 
•■lipwBd  to  be  identified.  The  ancient 
rika  and  excavations  are  occasionally  used 
iWAr-'  ,1  „f  ^lielter;  but  the 

4m1  b  .  no  countenance  to 

n  took  refuge  in  any 
On  the  contrary, 
_  r  belonging  to  the 
m  other  words,   the  upper 
betnir  wholly  occupied,  the  holy  family 
natnp(U«<l  to  take  up  their  alKxie  in  the 
aOrittn]  to  the  mule«  and  horses,  or 
ifunDda.     fiat  the  New  I'estament  was 
■  gntdc  which  wa«  followed  by  the  mo- 
CoftstAntine.  to  whom  the  original 
its  fuuiiilation.     The  present 
■WBIri'  '     •  '    •■■'---■'  T5of 
lyU^  in, 

tnvofer.  ai5 ..was 

in  tht  yror  1 263  by  the  Moslems ; 
aad  in  ita  prtaent  iA*U,  at  all  events,  it  can- 
Mi  lay  eUtm  to  a  higher  date.  1'he  convent 
I  A3 
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is  divided  among  the  (ireek,  Roman,  and 
Armenian  Christians,  to  each  of  whom  sena- 
rate  partn  are  as.signod  as  places  of  worsiiip 
and  hiibitationii  for  the  monks  ;  but,  on  cer- 
tain days,  all  may  perform  their  devotions  at 
the  altars  erected  over  the  consecrated  spots 
The  church  iri  built  in  the  form  of  a  crotw ; 
the  nave  being  adorned  with  forty. eight  Co- 
rinthian columns  in  four  rows,  each  coliunn 
being  two  feet  six  Inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighteen  feet  high,  inchiding  the  base  and  the 
capital.  The  nave,  which  is  in  possi-.ssion  of 
the  Armenians,  is  separated  from  the  three 
other  branches  of  the  cros.s  by  a  wall,  so  that 
the  unity  of  the  edifice  is  destroyed.  The 
top  of  the  cros-s  is  occupied  by  the  choir, 
which  belongs  to  the  lireeks.  Here  is  an 
altar  dedicated  to  the  wise  men  of  the  east, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  marble  star,  corre- 
sponding, as  the  monks  say.  to  the  point  of 
the  heavens  where  the  miraciUous  meteor 
became  stationaiy,  and  directly  over  the  spot 
where  the  .Saviour  wa:i  iMim  in  the  siibterra* 
nean  church  below  !  A  thght  of  fifteen  steps, 
and  a  long  narrow  passage,  conduct  to  the 
sacred  crj-pt  or  grotto  of  the  nativity,  which 
is  thirty-seven  feet  sijc  inches  long,  by  eleven 
feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  nine  feet 
high.  It  is  lined  and  floored  with  marble, 
and  provided  on  each  side  with  five  oratories, 
"  answering  precisely  to  the  ten  cribs  or 
stalls  for  horses  that  the  stable  in  which  our 
vSaviour  was  bom  ctmtaincd '.  "  The  precise 
spot  of  the  Iiirth  is  marked  by  a  glory  in  the 
floor,  composed  of  marble  and  jasper  encir- 
cled with  silver,  around  which  are  inscribed 
the  words,  Hie  de  Virgine  Mariti  Jesuit 
Ckrhius  naltts  rst.  (h'cr  it  is  a  marble  tablo 
or  altar,  which  rests  against  the  ^ide  of  the 
rock,  here  cut  into  an  arcatle.  The  manger 
is  at  the  distance  of  seven  paces  frotn  the 
altar ;  it  is  in  a  low  recess  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  to  which  you  descend  by  two  steps,  and 
consists  of  a  block  of  marlile,  raii<ed  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  floor,  and  hollowed 
out  in  the  form  of  a  manger.  Before  it  is 
the  altar  of  the  Magi.  The  chapel  is  illumi- 
nated by  thirty-two  lamps,  presented  by  dif- 
ferent princes  of  l.'hristeiulom.  <."hat*aiibri- 
and  baa  described  the  scene  in  his  usual 
florid  and  imaginative  style  :  "  Nothing  can 
be  more  plea,sing,  or  better  calculated  to  ex- 
cite devotional  sentiments,  than  this  subter- 
raneous church.  It  is  adorned  with  pictures 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools,  which  re- 
present the  mysteries  of  the  place.  The 
usual  ornaments  of  the  manger  are  of  blue 
satin,  embroidered  with  silver.  Incense  is 
continually  burning  before  the  cradle  of  our 
Sa^nour.  I  have  heard  an  organ,  touched 
by  no  ordinary  hand,  play,  during  mass,  the 
sweetest  and  most  tender  tunes  of  the  Iwwt 
Italian  composers.  These  concerts  charm 
the  Christian  .\nib,  who,  leaving  his  camels 
to  feed,  repairs,  like  the  shepherds  of  old,  to 
Bethlehem,  to  adore  the  King  of  kings  in 
the  manger.  I  have  seen  this  inhabitant  of 
the  desert  communicate  at  the  altar  of  tho 
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Magi,  with  a  fervour,  a  piety,  a  devotion, 
unknown  among  the  Christians  of  the  west. 
The  continual  arrival  of  caiavans  from  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom;  the  public 
prayers  ;  the  prostrations ;  nay,  even  th?  rich- 
ness of  the  presents  sent  here  by  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  altogether  produce  feelings  in 
the  soul,  which  it  is  much  easier  to  conceive 
than  to  describe." 

Such  are  the  illusions  which  the  Roman 
superstition  casts  over  this  extraordinary 
scene !  In  another  subterraneous  cha]>el, 
tradition  places  the  sepulchre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. From  this,  the  pilgrim  is  conducted 
to  the  grotto  of  St.  Jerom,  where  they  show 
the  (ouib  of  tliat  father,  who  p.issed  great 
part  of  his  life  in  this  place  ;  and  who,  in  the 
grotto  shown  as  his  oratory,  is  said  to  have 
translated  that  version  of  the  Bible  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  is  called  the  Vulgate.  He  died  at  the 
advanced  aae  of  ninety-one,  A.  D.  422.  The 
village  of  Uethlt'hein  contains  about  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  gain  their  livelihood  by  making  beads, 
carvin;f  mother-of-pearl  shells  with  sacred 
DuWects,  and  manufacturing  small  tables 
and  crucifises,  all  which  are  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  the  pilgrims. 

Bethlehem  has  been  xnsited  by  many  mo- 
dern travellers.  The  following  notice  of  it 
by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  will  be  read  with  interest : 
"  After  travelling  for  about  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  our  leaving  Jerusalem,  we  came  in 
view  of  Bethlehem,  and  halted  to  enjoy  the 
interesting  sight.  Tlie  town  appeared  cover- 
ing the  ridge  of  a  hill  on  the  southern  side  of 
a  deep  and  extensive  valley,  and  reaching 
from  east  to  west  ;  the  moat  conspicuous 
object  being  the  moiia-stery,  erected  over  the 
cave  of  the  nativity,  in  the  suburbs,  and  u]ion 
the  eastern  side.  'Hie  battlements  and  walla 
of  this  building  seemed  like  those  of  a  vast 
fortress.  Tlie  Dead  Sea  below,  upon  our 
left,  appeared  so  near  to  us  that  we  thought 
we  could  have  rode  thither  in  a  ver)'  short 
space  of  time.  Still  nearer  stood  a  mountain 
upon  its  western  shore,  resembling  in  its 
form  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  near  Naides,  and 
having  also  a  crater  upon  its  top  which  was 
plainly  discernible.  The  distance,  however, 
19  much  greater  than  it  appears  to  be  ;  the 
magnitude  of  the  objects  beheld  in  this  fine 
prospect  causing  them  to  appear  less  remote 
than  they  really  are.  The  ittmosphcre  was 
remarkably  clear  and  serene ;  but  we  saw 
none  of  those  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  by 
some  writers,  are  said  to  exhale  from  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  nor  from  any  neighhnur- 
ing  mountain.  Everything  about  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  grand  and  awful.  Beth- 
lehem is  six  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Josephus 
describes  the  interval  between  the  two  cities 
as  equal  only  to  twenty  stadia ;  and  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  he  makes  an  allnsi.in  to 
a  celebrated  well,  which,  both  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  him  of  its  situation,  and  more 
especially  from  the  text  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
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turea.  2  Sam.  .Txiii.  13,  seems  to  have  coiu 
tained  the  identical  fountain,  of  whose  pure 
and  delicious  water  we  were  now  drinking. 
Considered  merely  in  point  of  interest,  the 
narrative  is  not  likely  to  be  surpas.sed  bv  any 
circumstance  of  pagan  history.  David,  be* 
ing  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  calls  to  mind, 
during  the  sultry  days  of  harvest,  verse  13, 
a  well  near  the  gate  of  the  town,  the  delici-^ 
ous  waters  of  which  he  had  often  tasted ;  an^fl 
expresses  an  earnest  desire  to  assuage  hii  h 
thirst  by  drinking  of  that  limpid  spring. 
'And  David  longed,  and  said,  (>  that  one 
woidd  give  m;  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gatel' 
The  exclamation  is  overheard  by  '  three  of 
the  mighty  men  whom  David  had,'  namely, 
Adjno,  Eleazar,  and  Shnranah,  verses  8,  9, 
n.  These  men  salhed  forth,  and  having 
fought  their  way  through  the  garrison  of  the 
Philistines  at  Bethlehem,  verse  14.  'drew 
water  from  the  well  that  was  by  the  gale,' 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  brought 
it  to  David.  Coming  into  his  presence, 
they  present  to  him  the  suriirising  testi- 
mony of  their  valour  and  affection,  'fne  aged 
monarch  receives  from  their  hands  a  pleoga 
they  had  so  dearly  earned,  but  refuses  to 
drink  of  water  every  drop  of  which  had  been 
purchased  with  blood,  2  fSain.  xxiii.  1*.  He 
returns  thanks  to  the  .\lmighty,  who  had 
vouchsafed  the  deliverance  of  his  warriors 
from  the  jeopardy  they  had  encountered;  and 
pouring  out  the  water  a.s  a  libation  on  the 
ground,  makes  an  uSering  of  it  to  the  Liord. 
The  well  stdl  retains  its  pristine  renown; 
and  many  an  ex)>atriated  Bcthlohemite  hse 
made  it  the  theme  of  his  longing  and  regret"  fl 

BETHI'HAtiE,  so  called  from  its  pr».^ 
ducing  Rgs,  a  small  village  situated  in  Motuit 
Olivet,  and,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  nearer 
Jenisalem  than  Bethany.  Jesus  being  come 
from  Bethany  to  Bethphage,  commanded  hu 
(Usciples  to  seek  out  Rn  .iss  for  him  that  he 
might  ride,  in  his  triumphant  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  Matt.  xxi.  i,  &c.  The  distance 
between  Bethphage  and  Jerusalem  is  about 
fifteen  furlongs. 

flETJIS.\Il>A,  a  city,  whose  name  in 
Hebrew  imports  a  place  of  fishing  or  of  I 
hunting,  and  for  both  of  these  exercises  ilj 
was  well  situated.  As  it  belonged  to  tb*^| 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  it  was  in  a  country  re- 
markable for  plenty  of  deer ;  and  as  it  lay 
on  the  north  end  of  the  lake  Gennesaret 
iust  where  the  river  Jordan  mns  into  it, 
became  the  residence  of  fishermen.  Tbrflcl 
of  the  apostles,  Philip,  Andrew,  and  PeK^rj 
were  bom  in  this  city.  It  is  not  roentioneal 
in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  frcquentlfJ 
occurs  in  the  New  :  the  reason  is,  that  it  vr«» 
but  a  village,  a.s  Josephus  tells  us,  till  Philip 
the  tetrarch  enlarged  it,  making  it  a  magni*  ^ 
ficent  city,  and  gax-e  it  the  name  of  Julian  ^ 
out  of  respect  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au*^ 
gustus  Ca-sar. 

The  evangelists  speak  of  Bethsaida ;  and 
yet  it  then  possessed  that  name  no  longer: 
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■  colvgcd  ud  beautified  nearly  nt  the 
■■M  time  B«  Cssarea,  and  called  Julias. 
Thai  wafi  it  called  in  the  dav8  of  our  Lord, 
$mi  M   would   the   sacred   niitloriuDs  have 
ban  acciutoinedtoraU  it.    But  if  they  knew 
llhiiig  at  thin,  wliat  ishall  we  say  of  their 
tftt    In  Other  respects  they  e^nnre  the  most 
w>WM«  koovledge  of  the  cirL-uinstances  of 
tfca  tiflM.      T1>e  solution  h,   that,   though 
FUIb»  bad  exalted  it  U}  the  rank  of  a  city,  to 
iMra  Ike  gave  the  nante  of  Julias,  yet,  not 
h^  afterwards,  this  Julia,  in  whcse  honour 
tkacit]rf««etved  its  uaue.  was  banished  from 
ikt  cottUry  by  her  uwn  father.    'Ilie  dee])ly 
WHBuied  honour  of  AujjriMtus  wom  even  anx- 
■■  that  the  world  might  forget  that  ^he 
•H  iim  daoghler.    Tiberius,  whose  wife  she 
kmi  baao.  coaidgned  the  unfortunate  ]irin- 
na^  after  the  death  of  .\ugU!4tu»,  to  the  most 
difKt  porcrty,  under  which  she  sank  niihout 
Thu!<  adulation  must  under  two 
Kve  cuppreiiiied  a  name,  from  which 
!  the  city  might  have  wished  to  de- 
mi  benefit  to  itself;  and  for  some  time  it 
■W  caUed  by  its  ancient  name  Bethsaida  in- 
MB|d  ol  Jtilias.      At  a  later  period  this  name 
into  circulation,  and  appears  in 
le  of  Jewish  cities  by  Phny.     By 
Its,  which   are   so  easily  over- 
I  tbe  knowledge  of  which  is  after- 
I  lott,  do  those  who  arc  really  acquainted 
age    disclose    their    authenticity. 
I  it  M  atrange,"  «ome  one  will  say,  "  that 
I  reekons  this  Bethsaida,  or  Julias,  where 
kt«a»boni.  in  Galilee,  John  xii.  21.  Should 
W  OM  know  to  what  province  his  birth-place 
hdMaged?  "  Philip  only  governed  the  eastern 
4atiicla  bjr  the  sea  of  Tiberias  ;  but  (.iaiilee 
«a>  tbc    portion  of    his  brother  Antipas. 
.  or  Jidias  could  therefore  not  have 
:  by  Phdip,  as  the  case  ia ;  or  it  did 
■t  beLoa({  to  Galilee,  as  John  alleges.     In 
htU  aoch  an  error  were  sufficient  to  jirove 
Am  thia  Cioffpel  was  not  written  by  John. 
bowvi'er,  was  situated  in  Uaulonilis, 
diatrtct  was,  for  deep  puUtical  reasons, 
'  from  (rolilee;  but  the  ordinary  lan- 
at  the  time  a.tserted  its  own  opinion, 
ad  atiU  rvckoned  the  <iaulonitish  pro\'ince 
•  fialllf       l/Slien,   therefore,   John   does 
Ac  aaow,  he  proves,  that  the  peculiarity  of 
ihaea  dajra  was  not  unkootrn  to  him;  for  he 
asproBn  binoself  after   the  ordinary  man- 
acr  ef  ihe  pcfiod.     llius  Josephus  informs 
aaof  Jodaathe  Gaulunite  from  (iamala.  and 
in  the  followmg  chapters,  the 
d  then    in   another    work   he 
the  ame  expression  to  him;  from 
.  .  .   ,jajr  be  convinced  that  the  ciw- 
tao  ef  those  (lays  paid  rv<ipect  to  a  more 
dtvision  of  the  country,  and  bade 
,   in  the  present  case,  to  the  then 
political  geography.     Is  it  ])ossible 
hMtoriaos  who,  as  it  is  evident  from 
spies,  discover  throughout  so  nice 
a  kawUdge  of  geographical  arrangements 
aad  laealand  even  teruporary  circumstances, 
~  have  written  at  a  time  when  the  the- 
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atre  of  events  was  unknown  to  thera,  when 
not  only  their  native  country  ■wa.s  destroyed, 
but  their  nation  scattered,  and  the  national 
existence  of  the  Jews  extinguished  and  ex- 
tirijated  ?  On  the  contrary,  all  this  is  in 
proof  that  they  wrote  at  the  very  period 
which  they  j)r«fess,  and  it  also  proves  the 
usual  antiquity  assigned  to  the  (iospels. 

BETHSiIl.AN,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half, 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  .Jordan, 
and  not  far  from  the  river.  It  was  a  consi. 
derable  city  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerom,  and  was  then,  as  it  had  been  for 
several  ages  before,  called  Scytho|)oli9,  or 
the  city  of  the  Scythians,  from  some  remark- 
able occurrence  when  the  .Scythians  made 
an  irniption  into  Syria.  It  is  said  to  be  six 
hundred  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  2  Mace. 
xii.  29.  After  the  battle  of  Mount  Giiboa, 
the  I'hilistines  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and 
hung  it  against  the  wall  of  Uethshan,  1  Sam. 
.x.\xi.  10.  Uethshan  is  now  called  Bysan, 
and  is  described  by  Hurckhardt  as  situated 
on  rising  ground  on  the  west  of  the  Uhor,  or 
valley  of  ilordan. 

BETHSMEAtESH.  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  belonging  to  the  priests.  Joshua  xxi. 
16.  The  Philistines  having  sent  back  the 
ark  of  the  Lord,  it  was  brought  to  Uelhshe- 
mesh,  1  Sam.  vi.  12,  where  some  of  the  peo- 
ple out  of  curiosity  having  looked  into  it, 
the  Lord  destroyed  seventy  of  the  iiriucijial 
men  belonging  to  the  city,  and  Jifty  thousaad 
of  the  common  people,  verse  IJ).  it  is  here 
to  be  observed  that  it  was  solemnly  en- 
joined, iN'umb.  iv.  iO,  that  not  only  the  com- 
mon people  but  that  even  the  Levites  them- 
selves should  not  dare  to  look  into  the  ark, 
upon  pain  of  death.  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing," 
says  Bishop  Hall,  "to  use  the  holy  ordi- 
nances of  <jod  with  an  irreverent  baldness  ; 
fear  and  trembling  become  us  in  our  access 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty." 

BETHL'EL,  the  son  of  Naborand  Milcah. 
He  was  Abraham's  nephew,  and  father  to 
Laban  and  Rebekah,  the  wife  of  Isaac,  Gen. 
xxii.  20,  23. 

BEIROTH.MENT.  a  mutual  promise  or 
compact  between  two  parties  for  a  future 
marriage.  The  word  imports  as  much  as 
giving  one's  troth  ;  that  is,  true  faith,  or  pro- 
mise. Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  be- 
trothing wa.s  performed  either  by  a  writing, 
or  by  a  piece  of  silver  given  to  the  bride. 
After  the  marriage  was  contracted,  the  young 
people  had  the  liberty  of  seeing  each  other, 
which  was  not  allowed  Ihcm  before.  If, 
after  the  betrolhment,  the  bride  should  tres- 
pass against  that  fidelity  she  owed  to  her 
bridegroom  she  was  treated  as  an  adulteress. 
See  Makriagb. 

BEZER,  or  Bo7.m,  or  Bostra.  a  city  be- 
yond Jordan,  given  by  Moses  to  Reuben ; 
this  town  was  designed  by  Joshua  to  be  a 
city  of  refuge  ;  it  was  given  to  the  Levites  of 
Gershom's  family,  Deut.  iv.  43.  When 
scripture  mentions  Bezer,  it  adds,  "  in  the 
wUderness,"  because  it  lay  in  Arabia  Deserta, 
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and  the  eastern  part  of  Edom,  encompassed 
with  deserts.  Eusebius  place?  Bozra  twenty- 
four  unks  from  Adraa,  or  Ednii.  This  city 
is  sometimes  said  tu  lielonp;  to  Reuben, 
Kometiines  to  Moab,  and  sainutimes  again  tu 
lidom ;  because,  as  it  was  a  frontier  town  to 
tlies'e  ibrei;  |)rovinccs,  it  was  occasionally  in 
the  hands  of  one  party,  and  then  was  taken 
by  another.  The  bishops  of  Bostra  sub- 
scribed the  decrees  of  se\eral  councils. 

BIBLE,  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence  bo 
called,  as  containing  the  ttacred  6:cri])ture8, 
that  is,  the  inspired  writintrs  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  or  the  wtiole  collection  of 
those  which  are  received  among  Christians 
aa  of  divine  authority.  Tlie  word  Bible 
comes  from  the  (ireek  Biexoi,  or  Bte\iov, 
and  i.s  used  to  denote  any  book;  but  in  em- 
phatically anplitd  to  the  book  of  inspired 
scripture,  wiiich  is  "  the  book,"  as  being 
superior  in  e.xccllence  to  all  other  books. 
Bi^.\inj>  aj^ain  comes  from  filS\oj,  the  Egyp- 
tian reed,  from  which  the  ancient  paper  wag 
procured.  The  word  Bible  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  particular  sense  just  given  by 
(,"hryso8tom  :  "  I  therefore  exhort  all  of  you 
to  procure  to  yourselves  Bibles,  Biixla,  If 
you  have  nothing  else,  take  c.ire  to  have  the 
New  Testament,  particidarly  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Gospels,  for  your  constant 
'  istnietors."    .-Vnd  Jerome  says,  "  that  the 

criptures  being  all  written  by  one  Spirit, 
'arc  owe  bimk."  Aii|fiistiiie  also  informs  us, 
"  that  some  called  all  the  canonical  scrip- 
tures one  book,  on  account  of  their  wonder- 
fid  hannony  and  unity  of  design  throughout." 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  mode  of  speak- 
ing gradually  introduced  the  general  use  of 
the  word  Bible  for  the  whole  collection  of 
the  scriptures,  or  the  liooks  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  By  the  Jews  the  Bible, 
that  is,  the  Old  Testament,  is  called  Mikra, 
that  is,  "lecture,  or  reading."  By  tMiris- 
tians  the  Bible,  comprehending  the  (>ld  and 
New  Te!«tament,  is  usually  denominated 
"Scripture;"  sometimes  also  the  ".Sacred 
Canon,"  which  signiiies  the  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  'Iliese,  and  similar  appella- 
tions, are  derived  from  the  divine  original 
and  authority  of  the  Bible.  As  il  contains 
an  authentic  and  connected  history  of  the 
divine  dispensations  with  regard  to  raau- 
kirn! ;  as  il  was  given  by  divine  insjnration  ; 
as  its  chief  subject  is  religion ;  and  as  the 
doctrines  it  teacties,  and  the  duties  it  incul- 
cates, ])ertain  to  the  conduct  of  men,  as 
rational,  moral,  and  accountable  beings,  and 
conduce  by  a  dixine  constitution  and  promise, 
to  their  present  and  future  happiness ;  the 
Bible  deserves  to  be  held  in  the  highest  osti- 
ination,  and  amply  jiLstiftes  the  sentiments  of 
veneration  with  which  it  has  been  regarded, 
and  the  peculiar  and  honourable  appella- 
tioTis  by  which  it  has  been  denominated. 

2.  The  list  of  the  hooka  contained  in  the 
Bible  constitutes  what  is  called  the  canon 
of  scripture.      Those  books  that   are   con- 
tained m  the  catalogue  to  which  the  name 
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of  canon  has  been  appropriated,  are  called 
canonical,  by  way  of  contradistinction  from 
others  cailcci  deutero-caiionical,  apocryphal, 
pseuda-apocr)'pha],  Ike.,  which  either  axe 
not  acknowledged  as  divine  books,  or  are  re- 
jected as  herctii-'al  and  spurious.  (See  Apo- 
crypha.) The  first  canon  or  catalogue  of 
the  sacred  books  wa.s  made  by  the  •Jews; 
but  the  original  author  of  it  is  not  satisfac- 
torily ascertained.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  five  Iwoks  of  iMoses,  called  the  Pen- 
tateuch, were  collected  into  one  body  within 
a  short  time  after  his  death  ;  since  Deutero- 
nomy, which  is,  a-H  it  were,  the  abridgment 
and  recapitulation  of  the  other  four,  was  l^d 
in  the  tabernacle  near  the  ark,  according  to 
the  order  which  he  gave  to  the  I/evites,  DeuL 
xxxi.  '24.  Hence  the  first  canon  of  ihe  sacred 
writings  consiirted  of  the  five  books  of  Moaes ; 
for  a  farther  account  of  which  see  Pentattmek. 
It  does  not  ajypear  that  any  other  books  were 
added  to  the.se,  tUl  the  dixision  of  the  ten 
tribes,  a.s  the  Sam.iritans  acknowledged  no 
others.  However,  after  the  time  of  Alofiei, 
several  prophets,  and  other  writers  divinely 
inspired,  composetl  cither  the  history  of  their  ^\ 
own  times,  or  prophetical  books  and  divioa^M 
writings,  or  psiiims  appropriated  to  the  prat«l^| 
of  God.  But  these  books  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  collected  into  one  body,  or  com- 
prised imder  one  and  the  same  canon,  before 
the  Dabyloni>:b  captivity.  This  was  not  dona 
till  after  their  return  from  the  captiritj, 
about  which  time  the  Jews  had  a  certain 
Dumber  of  books  digested  into  a  canon,  which  i 
comprehended  none  of  tho»e  Ixtoks  that 
were  WTilten  since  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 
Tiie  book  of  Ecelesiasticus  affords  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  canon  of  the  sacred  book* 
was  completed  when  that  tract  was  com. 
poaed ;  far  that  author,  in  chap.  xli\-.,  bar 
mg  mentioned  among  the  famous  men  w 
sacred  »vriters,  Jsai.-ih,  Jeremiah,  Ewki 
adds  the  twelve  minor  prophets  who  folio* 
those  three  in  the  Jewish  canon ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  we  may  infer  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  these  twelve  were  already  collected 
and  digested  into  one  body.  It  is  farther 
evident,  that  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the 
canon  of  the  holy  scriiitures  was  drawn  up, 
since  he  cites  the  law  of  IMoses,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Realms,  which  are  the  three 
kinds  of  books  of  which  that  canon  is  com- 
posed, and  which  he  often  styles,  "  the.  scrip- 
tures," or,  "  the  holy  scripture,"  Matt,  xji 
42  ;  xxii.  29 ;  xxvi.  54  ;  John  v.  39  ;  and  by 
him  therefore  the  Jewish  canon,  ns  it  e\i-tril 
in  his  day,  was  fully  authenticated,  by  «  I:'  • 
soever  or  at  what  time  it  li^d  been  formo.!, 

3.  Tlie  person  who  compiled  tluw  canon  i« 
generally  allowed  to  be  Ezra.  Accordingly 
the  invariable  tradition  of  .lews  and  Chris- 
tians, the  honour  is  ascribed  to  him  of  having 
collected  together  and  perfected  a  complelo 
edition  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  original 
of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  carefully  preser*^ 
ed  in  the  side  of  the  ark,  and  had  oeen  pr»- 
bably  introduced  with  the  ark  into  the  templB 
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Irriiiiikm.  After  ha^nog  been  concealed  in 
<i^xi^'<:ruu<<  days  of  the  idolatroiM  kin^s 
lud^,  aod  {tarticularly  in  the  imptuii!^ 
I  of  Alananeh  and  Amon,  it  wast  fotind 
f>i»  cL.v«  nf  Josiali.  the  succeedinjf  prince, 
F  lie.  priest,  in  the  temple.     I'ri- 

,  that  during^tbeprecedinff  reigns 
dtt  buok  of  the  Uv  was  so  destroyed  and 
iHk  thmt,  he*iAr»  this  copy  of  it,  tnere  waa 
;  BO  otber  to  be  obtained.  To  this  pur- 
^^  «dd«,  that  the  surprise  manifested 
'HiHiBih.  on  the  discovery  of  it,  and  the 
iriel  expraaaed  by  Jo«iab  when  he  heard  it 
nmI,  pUmly  show  that  neither  of  them  had 
■aitbdiare.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Ken- 
with  better  reason,  supposes,  that 
■for*  this  time  there  were  wevenxl 
ru  of  the  lair  in  Israel,  durinK  the  sepa- 
ne.  tea  tribes,  and  that  there  were 

mrz.  <i  it  aliio  among  the  tribes  of  Ju- 

^t-M>-t  ^ojamin,  particularly  in  the  hand.s  of 
'  I  arofilict*,  priesU,  and  Levites ;  and  that 
^VM  knatruclion  and  authority  of  these 
,  (he  rariuus  services  in  the  temple  were 
~,  duhnff  the  reigns  of  the  good  kings 
He  awls,  that  the  surprtse  erpress)- 
tl  hj  Jamah  and  the  people,  at  his  reading 
tWropy  found  by  Hilkiah,  may  be  accounted 
far  by  adrerling  to  the  hi.'stor)-  of  the  pre- 
TJmg  rri({n»>  and  by  recollecting  how 
iMUftxts  a  king  iManasseh  had  been  for 
Utf-ir*  yetkts,  and  that  he  wanted  neither 
'  nor  inclination  to  destroy  the  copies 
bw,  if  they  had  not  been  secreted  by 
of  (>od.  llie  law,  after  being 
r  ooacealcd.  would  be  unknown  almost 
I  Jews  ;  and  thus  the  solemn  reading 
of  it  by  Joaiah  would  awaken  his  own  and 
tkt  peopled  earnest  attention;  more  csne- 
<iaUjr.  M  the  copy  produced  was  probaoly 
dM  ongiiuil  written  by  Moses.  From  this 
:  eapiet  of  the  law  were  extensively  mul- 
] among  the  people;  and  though,  within 
S  !>«  ywmn,  the  autograph,  or  orig'mal  copy 
«f  tha  Utr,  was  burnt  with  the  city  and  tern- 
ffe  bjr  tht  Babylonians,  yet  many  copies  of 
tlM  Inr  aod  the  prophets,  and  of  all  the  other 
,  VTTtings,  were  circulated  in  the  hands 
ira'  '  -.  who  carried  them  with 

ill'  itii-ity.     It  is  certain  that 

bail  a  C"liy  of  the  holy  scriptures  with 
I  At  babvlon  ;  for  he  quotes  the  law,  and 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Dan. 
is.  t,  II,  13.  It  aiipears  also,  from  the  sixth 
dhntcr  of  Ezra,  and  from  the  ninth  chapter 
«i  Nabeiauih,  that  copies  of  the  law  were 
dMMVwd  among  the  people.  'Ilie  whole 
•lar&  Eira  did  may  be  comprised  iu  the 
Ukrmiae  particulars  i  Me  coUected  as  many 
OfMM  of  tne  sacred  writings  as  he  could  find, 
ad  eomparrd  them  together,  and,  out  of 
Ikaaall.'  lo  complete  copy,  adjusted 

th#  irsri'  4S,  Rtid  corrected  the  er- 

nm  of  tr2ii>rii'irr>i.     It''      '      made  ad' 
diliiMis to  atreral  parts  III  ut  books, 

vkadi  apiwand  to  be  nie,  ....    :..!■  the  illus- 
D«  eorroetkni,  and  cam|detion  of  them. 
I  dua  ti  addiltuus  we  may  refer  the 
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last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  whIcB7  is  IF 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  succession  of  Jonhua  after 
him,  could  not  have  beeti  written  hy  iMo.se8 
himself.  I'nder  the  same  head  have  also 
been  included  some  other  interpolati(ms  in 
the  Bible,  which  create  difliculties  that  can 
only  be  solved  hy  allowing  them;  a-s  in 
Gen.  xii.  6 ;  xxii.  14  ;  xxxvi.  3  ;  Exodua 
xvi.  35  ;  Dcut.  ii.  12;  iii.  11,  14;  Prov.  xxv. 
1.  Tlie  interpolations  in  these  passages  are 
ascribed  by  Prideaux  to  Eira ;  and  others 
which  were  afterwards  added  he  attributes  to 
Simon  the  Just.  Ezra  also  changed  the  old 
names  of  several  places  that  were  become 
obsolete,  putting  instead  of  them  the  new 
names  by  which  thev  were  at  that  time 
called;  instances  of  wnich  occur  in  Genesis 
xiv.  4,  where  Dan  is  substituted  for  Laish, 
and  in  several  places  in  Genesis,  and  also  in 
Numbers,  where  Hebron  is  put  for  Kiriath 
Arba,  &c.  He  likewise  wrote  out  the  whole 
in  the  Chaldee  character,  changing  for  it  the 
old  Hebrew  character,  which  has  since  that 
time  been  retained  only  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  among  whom  it  is  preserved  even  to 
this  day.  The  canon  of  the  whole  Hebrew 
bible  seems,  says  Kennicott,  to  have  been 
closed  by  Malachi,  the  latest  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  about  fifty  years  after  Ezra  had 
collected  together  all  the  sacred  books  which 
had  been  composed  before  and  during  hia 
time.  Prideaux  supposes  the  canon  was  com- 
pleted by  Simon  the  Just,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  Malachi  -.  but,  a.^  his 
opinion  is  founded  merely  on  a  few  proper 
names  at  the  end  of  the  two  genealogies, 
1  Chron.  iii.  19,  Nehera.  .vii.  22,  which  few 
names  might  very  easily  be  added  bv  a 
transcriber  afterwartls,  it  is  more  probaolo, 
a»  Kennicott  thinks,  that  the  canon  was 
finished  by  the  last  of  the  projdiets,  about 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

4.  It  is  an  inquiry  of  considerable  import- 
ance, in  its;  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle,  what  books  were  contained  in  the  canon 
of  the  Jews.  The  f  )ld  Testament,  according  to 
our  Bibles,  comprises  thirty-nine  books,  vis. 
the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses,  called 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Huth,  1  &  2  .Samuel.  1  &  2  Kings,  1  &  2 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehcmiah,  Ksthcr,  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesia-xtes,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Hosea,  Joel.  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Hahakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggni. 
Zcchariah,  and  Alalaehi.  But,  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  they  fonned  only  twenty-two 
books,  according  to  the  letters  of  their  al- 
phabet, which  were  twenty-two  in  number; 
reckoning  Judges  and  Ruth,  Ezra  and  Ne- 
heraiuh.  ircrcmiah  and  his  Lamentations, 
and  the  twelve  minor  i)rophels,  (so  called 
from  the  comparative  brevity  of  their  com- 
positions,) respectively  as  one  book.  Jose- 
nhus  says. "  We  have  not  thousands  of  Iwoks, 
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discordant,  and  contradicting  each   other: 
but  we  have  only  tvinty-iwo,  which  compre- 
hend tlie  history  of  nil  former  ng-es,  and  are 
justly  regarded  as  divine.     Fire  of  them  |irn- 
ceed  from  Moses;  tlicy  include  as  well  the 
lows,  as  an  acrmint  of  the  creation  of  man, 
extending  to  the  lime  of  his  (Mo'seH;  death. 
This  period  co:n|irehends  nearly  three  tliou- 
eand  years.     From  the  death  of  Mohl'S  to 
that  of  Artaxerxe«,  who  was  king  of  Persia 
after  Xerxes,  the  prophets,  who  succeeded 
IVJoses,  committed   to  writing,   in    thirteen 
books,  wh:it  was  done  in  their  days.     The 
Temainin^  four  books  contain  hi^mns  to  tiod, 
(the  Psalms,)  and   instructions  of  life   for 
man."     The  thrctfnld  division  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  the  Law.  the  l'ro()hcts.  and 
the   Psalms,  mentioned  hy  ilosephus,    w.iss 
expre.srtly   recognised    before    his    time    hy 
Jesus  Christ,   as  well  as  by  the  subsequent 
writers  of  the    New  Testament.     \Vc   ha\e 
therefore  sufficient  evidence   that   the  (Hd 
Testament  existed  at  that  time  ;  and  if  it  he 
only  allowed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  teacher 
of  B  fearless  and  irreproachable  character, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  draw  a  fair 
conclusion,  when  we  assert  that  the  scrip- 
tures were  not  corrupted  in  his  time  :  for, 
■when  he  accused  the  Phari.seea  of  making 
the  law  of  no  ed'ect  hy  their  traditions,  ana 
M'hen  he  enjoined  his  hearers  to  search  the 
Bcripturea,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  men- 
tion the  corruptions  or  forjferies  of  scripture, 
if  any  had  existed  in  that  age.    About  fifty 
years  before  the  time  of  Christ  were  written 
the  Targums  of  tJnkelos  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  of  Jonathan  Ben-lJzziel  on  the  Prophets ; 
(according   to  the   Jewish   classification   of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;)  which  are 
evidence  of  the  genuinene.ss  of  those  books 
at  that  time.     "We  have,  however,  unques- 
tionable testimony  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in   the  fad  that  its  canon 
■was  fixed  some  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
JesuB   Christ.      Jesus   the  son   of  Sirach, 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  maketi 
evident    references    to    the    prO|)he<.-ie8     of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eiekie!,  and  mentions 
these  prophets  by  name  :  he  speaks  also  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.     It  likewise  ap- 
pears from  the  ])rologiie  to  that  book,  that 
the  law  and  the  jirophets,  and  other  ancient 
books,  were  extant  at  the  same  period.     The 
book  of  Ecclesia-sticus,  according  to  the  best 
chronologera,  was  written  in  the  Syro-Chal- 
daic  dialect  A.  AI.  3772,  that  is,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  ycirs  befi7re  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  and  was  translated  by  the  gnind«OD 
of   Jesus   into   Greek,   fur    the   use   of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.     The  prologue  was  added 
by   the   translator ;    but  this   circumstance 
docs  not  diminish  the  evidence  for  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Old  Testament :  for  he  informs 
Us,  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
other  books  of  their  fathers,  were  studied 
by  his  grandfather;  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  were  extant  in  his  time.     Fifty  years, 
indeed,  befotQ  the  age  of  the  author  of  \Lc- 
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clesiasticus,  or  two  hundred  and  eightr-fvo  ' 
years  before  the  (christian  sera,  the  ^ireek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called 
the  Septuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria, 
the  books  of  which  are  trie  same  as  in  our 
Bibles :  whence  it  is  evident  that  we  still 
have  those  identical  books,  which  the  most 
ancient  Jews  attested  to  be  genuine.  l*he 
Christian  Fathers  too,  Origen,  Athanasius, 
Hilary,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerom,  speaking  of  the  books  that  are  allow- 
ed by  the  Jews  as  sacred  and  canonical,  agree 
in  saying  that  they  are  the  same  in  number 
wth  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
that  is,  twenty-two,  and  reckon  particularly 
those  books  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  than  all  the  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures. 
The  Jews,  to  whom  they  were  first  com- 
mitted, never  varied  respecting  them  ;  while 
they  were  fully  recognised  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostlesj  and,  consequently, their  authen- 
ticity is  established  by  express  revelation. 
And  that  we  now  possess  them  as  thm 
delivered  and  authenticated,  we  have  the  ■ 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  whole  sue-  H 
cession  of  the  most  di^ttinguished  early  ^ 
Christian  writers,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewa  to 
thia  day,  who,  in  every  age,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, the  moist  remote  from  one  another, 
have  constantly  been  in  the  habit  of  readiiJg 
them  in  their  synagogues. 

.*>.  The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided 
into  fifty-four  sections,  which  division  is  at- 
tributed to  Ezra,  and  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  their  synagogues,  and  for  the  better 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  law  of  God. 
For,  one  of  these  sections  was  read  every  sab-  h 
bath  in  their  synagogues.     They  ended  tho  fl 
last  section  with  the  last  words  of  Deuter-  ^ 
onomy  on  the  sabbath  of  the  feast  of  the 
tabernacles,  and  then  began  anew  with  the 
first  section  from  the  beginrung  of  Genesis 
the  nest  sabbath  after,  and  so  went  round  ia 
this  circle  every  j'ear.    The  number  of  the«|| 
sections  was  fifty-four,  because  in  their  inter. 
ralated  years  (a  month  being  then  added)  i 
there   were  fifty-four  sabbatlis.      On  other  i 
years  they  reduced  them  to  the  number  of 
the  sabbaths  which  were  in  those  year*,  by 
joining  two  short  ones  several  times  into  one. 
For  they  held  themselves  obliged  to  hare  the 
whole  law  thus  read  over  in  their  synagogues . 
every  year.    Till  the  time  of  the  persecution! 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  rend  only  tbsi 
law ;  but  being  then  prohibited  from  read-  , 
ing  it  any  more,  they  substituted  mtfae  room 
of  the  fifty-four  sections  of  the  law,  fifty-four 
sections  out  of  the  prophets,  the  reading  of 
which   they  ever  after  continued.     Thus, , 
when  the  reading  of  the  law  was  re&tored  by  ^ 
the  Maccabees,  the  section  which  was  read 
every  sabbath  out  of  the  law  served  for  their  j 
first  lesson,  imd  the  section  out  of  the  pro- 
phets for  their  second  lesson  ;  and  tlus  prac* 
tice  was  continued  to  tbe  times  of  the  at)oa>  , 
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I  x3i.  15,  27.    These  pections  were 

iito  verses,  called  by  the  .lews  f»«-u- 

■nd  tbejare  marked  out  in  the  Hebrew 
BiUe  by  IM-o  great  points  at  the  end  of  them, 
taDtd  Irom  hence,  toph-aasuk,  that  is,  the 
Md  of  the  rene.  ThU  division,  if  not  niude 
bj  Earn,  is  very  aucient ;  for  when  the 
(^ld««>  eune  into  u«e  in  the  room  of  the 
fUhitw  bofpiage,  after  the  return  of  the 
!•■•  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  the 
bv  wmM  Ttmd  to  the  people  tirst  in  the  He- 
hmr  langnagc.  and  then  rendered  by  an 
WtArpttttr  into  the  i'haldee  language  ;  and 
lUi  was  done  period  by  {wriod.  Tlie  divi- 
riaa  of  the  holy  scripture*  into  chapters  is 
tCamncb  later  date.  The  Psalms,  indeed, 
^|K»r  to  have  been  always  divided  as  they 
■K  at  pre««nl.  Acts  siii.  33  ;  but  as  to  the 
fM  of  tlie  Bible,  the  pre^sent  division  into 

ran  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
From  the  time  when  the  (Jld  Testament 
«M  ODWflcted  by  Malachi,  the  laiit  of  the 
areplMM.   till  the  publication  of  the   New 
nMaoBont,  about  tour  hundred  and  sixty 
MB  elapaed.      Daring  the  life  of  Jesus 
vMfC,aiid  for  some  time  after  his  ascension, 
I  the  subject  of  his  mitision  was 
to  writinir.     The  period  of  bis 
upon  earth  may  be  regarded  as 
intOftDcdiate  Mate  bet>veen  the  old  and 
■iv  dbpensations.     His  persional  ministry 
oaa  raaBned  to  the  land  of  Jadea  ;  and,  by 
■■OH  of  bis  miraclcR  and  discourses,  toge- 
ft«  villi  thoHC  of  his  disciples,  the  attention 
•fata,  in  that  country,  ^vas  sufficiently  di- 
to  hii  ductriue.     They  were  also  in 
■OD  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  ; 
vUeb,  U  that  season,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
see  they  should  consult,  in  order  to 
the  ancient  predictions  with  what 
taking  place.     Immediately  after 
dw  rMurrrctton  of  Jesus  Christ,  bis  disci- 
jiet,  ia  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the 
fkttt  wberr  he  had  been  crucified,  proclaimed 
tktt  artnt,  and  the  whole  of  the  doctrine 
vfcieb  be  had  commanded  them  to  preach. 
!■  Aia  aert'tce  they  continueil  personally  to 
hfanr  for  a  consideralile  time,  first  among 
Ikor  eountrymen  the  Jews,  and  then  among 
iki  otber  nations.     During  the  period  be- 
towa  lb*  resurrection  and  tlie  publication 
af  ^  New  Testament,  the  churches  pos- 
wmtd  mifaculoas  gifts,  and   the  prophets 
wv  aaahlcd  to  explain  the  predictions  of 
tbt  Old  Testament,  and  to  show  their  ful- 
After  their  doctrine  had  everywhere 
1  alteation,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most 
liohHOpiMMitioD,  had  forced  its  way  through 
tio  csTOiMd  world ;  and  when  churches  or 
■eialaea  of  Cbristians  were  collected,  not 
OTif  fat  JtMlea.  but  in  the  most  celebrated 
aOtt  of  Italy,  (ircece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
Ki^ttire*  of  the  New  Testament  were  writ- 
la   by   tlie    apoHiles,    and    other    inspired 
aaa,  aoil  tDtru«ted  to  the  keeping  of  these 
cbatrhea. 

Ilie  wbole  of  the  New  Testament  was  not 
wfitlaa  at  once,  but  in  different  parts,  and 
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on  various  occasions.    Six  of  the  apostles, 
and  two  inspired  disciples  who  accompanied 
them  in  their  journeys,  were  employed    in 
this  work.     The   hisluritfs  which  it  contains 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Gospels,  were  composed  by  four  of  hia 
contempomries,  two  of  whom  had  been  con- 
stant attendants  on  his  public  miniiitry.    The 
first  of  these  was  published  within   a   few 
yearii  after  his  de.ith,   in  that  very  country 
where  he  had  lived,  ond  among  the  people 
who  had  seen  him  and  ob.^erved  his  conduct. 
The  history  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  contains  an  nccoimt  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  progres.s  of  the  gospel,  from 
Jerusalem,  among   the  genlUe   nations,  was 
published  about  the  year  64,  being  thirty 
years  after  our  Lord's  cnicifi.vion,  by  one 
who,  tlirtugh  not  an  apostle,  declares  that  he 
had  "  perfect  understanding  of  all  things, 
from  the  very  first,"  and  who  had  written 
one  of  the  <.io«pels.   This  book,  coinroeiicing 
with  a  detail  of  proceedings,  from  the  resiir- 
rection   of  Jesus  Christ,  carries  down  the 
evangelical  history  till  the  arrival  of  Paul  as 
a  prisoner  at  Rome.    The  KpislJes,  addressed 
to  churches  in  particular  places,  to  believers 
scattered  up  and  down  in  different  countries, 
or  to  individuals,  in  all  twenty-one  in  num- 
ber, were  separately  written,  by  five  of  the 
apostles,  from  ee%'enteen  to  twenty,  thirty, 
and  thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
Four  of  these  writers  had  accompanied  the 
Lord  Jesus  during  his  life,  and   had  been 
"eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty."     The  fifth 
was  the  Apostle  Paul,  who,  as  he  exjiresses 
it,  was  "  one  bom  out  of  due  time,"  but  who 
had  likewise  seen  Jc^us  Christ,  and  had  been 
empowered  by  him  to  work  miracles,  which 
■were  "  the  signs  of  an   apostle."     One   of 
these  five  also  wrote  the  book  of  Revelation, 
about  the  year  A.D.  96,  addressed  to  seven 
churches  in  Asia,  containing  epistles  to  these 
churches   from  Jesus  Christ  himself,  with 
various  instructions  for  the  immediate  use 
of  all  Christians,  together  with  a  prophetical 
view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  till  the  end  of 
time.     These  several  pieces,  which  compose 
the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
received  by  the  churches  with  the  highest 
veneration ;    and,   as  the  instructions  they 
contain,  though  partially  addressed,   were 
equally  intended  for  all,  they  were  immedi- 
ately copied,   and   handed   about  from  one 
church  to  another,  till  each  was  in  possession 
of  the  whole.     The  volume  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  thus  completed  before  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  apostles,  most  of  whom 
had  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 
From  the  manner  in  which  these  scriptures 
were  at  first  circulated,  some  of  their  parts 
were  necessarily  longer  in  reaching  certain 
places  than  others,     lliese,  of  course,  could 
not  be  so  soon  received  into  the  canon  as  the 
rest.     Owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  to 
that  of  a  few  of  the  books  being  addressed 
to  individual  believers,  or  to  their  not  having 
the  names  of  their  writers  afiixed,  or  the 
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deainrnntion  of  Apoxtle  added,  n  doubt  for  a 
time  existed  ainoii^  some  ruspL'tiiri^  tlie 
gcnuiuenesa  of  the  I'^pislle  lu  the  Hebrews, 
the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  the  Second  und  Ihird  Ejiistles  of 
John,  the  Epistle  of  Judc,  and  the  Book  of 
Rc'vi-laliun.  These,  however,  though  not 
universally,  were  generally  acknowled({ed; 
while  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  'I'es- 
tament  were  without  dispute  received  from 
the  beginning.  This  discrimination  proves 
the  scrupulous  care  of  the  first  churches  on 
this  highly  important  subject. 

At  len{,'th  these  books,  which  had  not  at 
first  been  admitted,  were,  like  the  rest,  uni- 
versally received,  not  by  the  votes  of  a  coun- 
cil, as  IS  sometimes  asserted,  but  after  deli- 
berate and  free  inquiry  by  many  separate 
churches,  under  the   Bujifriuleiiding  provi- 
dence of  God,  iu  diJllTi.'nl  jiarts  of  the  world. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  certain  fact,  tliat  no 
other  books  besides  those  which  at  present 
compose  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament, 
were  admitted  by  the   churchea.      Several 
apocryphal   writings  were  published  under 
the  name  of  Jesus  Chrisc  and  his  apostles, 
which  are  raeiuioned  by  the  writers  of  the 
first  four    centuries,   most  of  which   have 
perished,  though  some  are  still  extant.     Few 
or  none  of  them  were  coiii|iosed  before  the 
second  century,  and  several  of  ihem  were 
forged  as  late  as  the  third  century.    But  they 
were  not  acknowledged  as  nuliientic  by  the 
first  Christians;  and  were  rejected  by  those 
who  have  noticed   them,  as   spuriovis   and 
heretical.    Histories,  too,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  were  written  of  the  life  of  Christ  j 
and  one  forgery  was  attempted,  of  a  letter 
aaid  to  have  been  written  by  Jesus  himself 
to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa  ;  but  of  the  first, 
none  were  received  as  of  any  authority,  and 
the  last  was  universally  rejected.     "  Besides 
our  (iospcls,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles," 
says  Paley.  "  no  Christian  history  claiming 
to  l)e  written  by  an  apostle,  or  apostolical 
man,  is  quoted  within  three  hundred  years 
after  the  birth  of  Clhrisl,  by  any  writer  now 
extant  or  known,  or,  if  (quoted,  is  «ntoted 
with  marks  of  censure  and  rejection."     This 
agreement  of  Christians  respecting  the  scrip- 
tures, when  wc  consider  their  many  differ- 
ences in  other  respects,  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  it  took  place  without  any  public 
authority  being  interposed.     "  We  have  no 
knowledge,"  say.s  the  above  author,  "  of  any 
interference  of  authority  in  the  question  be- 
fore the  council  of  Laudicea,  in  the  year  363. 
Probably  the  decree  of  this  council  rather 
declared   than   ri'gtalated    the   public  judg- 
ment, or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  judg- 
ment  of  some  neighbouring  churches,    the 
coimcil  itself  consisting   of  no  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  bishops  of  l^ydia  and  the  ad- 
joining countries.     Nor  does  its  authority 
seem  to  have  extended  farther."     But  the 
fact,  that  nopubhc  authority  was  inteqjosed, 
docs  not    require   to  be  supported   by  the 
above  reasoning.     The  churches  at  the  bc- 
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ginning,  being  widely  separated  from  nea 
other,  necessarily  judged  fur  themselves  in 
this  matter,  and  the  tlecrce  of  the  council 
was  founded  on  the  coincidence  of  their 
judgment,  In  delivering  this  part  of  his 
written  revelation,  Uod  proceeded  as  he  had 
done  in  the  publication  of  the  <  Md  Testament 
scriptures.  For  a  con.siderable  time,  his 
will  was  declared  to  mankind  through  the 
medium  of  oral  tradition.  At  length  ne  saw 
meet,  in  his  wisdom,  to  give  it  a  more  per- 
manent form.  But  this  did  not  take  place 
till  a  nation,  separated  from  all  others,  was 
provided  for  its  rercplioti.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  Jesus  Christ  set  up  his  king- 
dom in  the  world,  of  which  the  nation  of 
Israel  was  a  type,  he  first  made  known  his  will 
by  means  of  verbal  communication,  through 
his  servants  whom  he  commi-s-sioned  and  sent 
out  for  that  puqiose  ;  and  when,  through 
their  means,  he  had  prepared  his  subjects 
and  collected  them  into  churches,  to  be  tha 
depositaries  of  his  word,  he  caused  it  to  \m 
delivered  to  them  in  wTiting.  His  kingdoia 
was  not  to  consist  of  any  jiarticidar  nation, 
like  that  of  Israel,  but  of  all  those  iodix'idu- 
als,  in  every  i)art  of  the  world,  who  should 
believe  in  his  name.  It  was  to  be  ruled,  not 
by  means  of  human  authority,  or  comptil- 
Rion  of  any  kind,  but  solely  by  his  authority. 
These  sacred  writings  were  thus  intrusted 
to  a  people  prepared  for  their  reception. — a 
nation  among  the  nations,  but  smgularlr 
distinct  from  all  tlie  rest,  who  guarded  ana 
])reserved  them  with  the  same  inviolable  •t- 
tachment  as  the  Old  Testament  gcriptore* 
had  experienced  from  the  .lews. 

7.  Respecting  the  lateness  of  the  time  when 
the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written,  no  objection  can  be  offered,  sincA 
they  were  published  before  that  generatioB' 
passed  away  wliich  bad  witnessed  the  transao-' 
tionij  they  record.  The  dates  of  these  writi: 
fall  within  the  period  of  the  lives  of  man; 
who  were  in  full  manhood  when  the  Loi 
.lesus  was  upon  earth ;  and  the  facts  detail- 
ed in  the  histories,  and  referred  to  in  the 
Epistles,  being  of  the  mo.st  jmblic  nature, 
were  still  open  to  fidl  investigation.    It  mu: 
also   be  recollected,  that  the  apoxtles 
disciples,  during  the  whole  intermediate  pa.' 
riod,  were  pubhcly  proclaiming  to  the  wor 
the  same  things  which  were  afterwards  ri 
corded  in  their  writings.     Thus  were   t' 
scriptures,  as  we  now  possess  them,  delirei 
to  the  first  churches.     By  the  conctirrei 
testimony  of  all  antiquity,  both  of  friei 
and  foes,  they  were  received  by  Chri* ' 
of  different  sects,  and  were  coni^tantly 
pealed  to  on  all  hands,  in  the  conlroversii 
that   arose    among    them.      Comracntarii 
upon  them  were  written  at  a  ver>'  early  p»»: 
riod,   and  translations   made  into  different 
languages.    Formal  catalogues  of  them  were 
published,  and  they  were  attacked  by  the 
adversaries  of  Christianity,  who  not  only  di' 
not  question,   but  expressly  aduiitted,  »" 
facts  they  contained,  and  that  they  were  I 
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pmmam  prodactions  of  the  persons  wbose 
imam  ther  borv.  In  thi*  manner  tlie  scrip- 
BOU  wttt  alto  •ecuTcd  from  the  danger  of 
hoag  in  any  respect  altered  ur  vitiated. 
"TTie  booka  ©f  •cripture,"  says  Augustine, 
"cooM  not  hare  been  romipted.  If  such 
■B  attempt  fasd  been  made  by  anr  one,  his 
would  have  been  preventea  and  de- 
Htfi  alterations  woidd  have  been 
Jely  detected  by  many  and  more  an- 
oopiec."  The  difficulty  of  succeeding 
hwch  an  attcinpt  is  itpjiarent  hence,  tlmt  the 
ne  early  irannlated  into  divers 
Inyaw.  and  copies  of  them  were  numer- 
•M.  Tfa«  alterations  whirh  any  one  at- 
ftti  to  toake  would  hare  been  soon  ]>er- 
just  even  as  now,  in  fact,  lestier 
in  aome  copies  are  amended  by  com- 
\  sncicnt  copies  or  thone  of  the  original. 
rnnj  one,"  continues  Augustine,  "  shoidd 
you  with  having  interpolated  some 
I  aUeeed  by  you  aa  favourable  to  your 
what  would  you  say  ?  Would  you 
fimnediatcly  answer  that  it  is  imp08.«d)le 
ftr  Tea  to  do  cuch  a  thing  in  books  read  by 
A  Chriattana  ;  and  that  if  any  such  attempt 
hnl  bwa  made  by  you,  it  wuulil  have  been 
f  disremed  and  defeated  by  com- 
ae ancient  copies?  Well,  then,  for 
e  reaxon  that  the  scriptures  can- 
■at  be  coiTutited  by  you,  neither  could  they 
le  romipted  by  any  other  people."  Ae- 
iy.  the  iKiiformily  of  the  manuscripts 
oily  scriptures  that  are  eictant,  which 
>iii(iarab!y  more  Dumeroutf  than  thotse 
ancient  author,  and  which  are  dis- 
I  through  HI)  many  countries,  and  in  so 
.  a  rarietr  of  languages,  is  truly  asto- 
It  aemunstrates  both  the  venera- 
la  whirh  the  scriptures  have  been  al- 
bcld,  and  the  singidnr  care  that  has 
lean  taken  in  tr-uiiicribtng  them,  'flie  num- 
ber of  Various  readinff<i,  that  by  the  most 
antlLi''  .  ition  aud  colla- 

lef  miW.i  n  dJKCovertd  in 

!  laiii  ii.  uwiwiiiii  i<>  xiie  hundred  and 
Iftjribdlttand;  though  at  tirxt  uight  they  may 
caJculaled  to  diminish  confidence  in 
llacred  text,  yet  in  no  degree  whatever  do 
'  aflect  it«  credit  and  integrity.     They 
alOMMt  wholly  in  palpable  errors  in 
"im,  grammatical  and  verbal  differ- 
ch  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
'•or  article,  the  tsubstitution  of  a  word 
ilest.  or  the  transposition  of  a 
in  a  sentence.    Taken  altoge- 
itii  '         '      .e  nor  affect  a  single 

itCttinr  iiced  or  enjoined  in 

As  wntii  <»    4.0U.       Alien,    therefore,    we 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  nacred 
iJw  abiio-'t  iiiiwiite  number  of  copie«, 
,  ai,  118,  which  have  been 

t«f  tbein  ^uages,  in  languages 

'  wfaich  hare  nut  auy  analogy  one  witb  ano- 
tha*.  amoog  nations  dillenng  so  much  in 
ihetr  coatomi  and  their  religious  opinions, — 
I  we  oooaider  these  things,  it  is  truly 
X,  and  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
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watchful  providence  of  God  over  his  own 
word,  that,  amongst  the  various  readings, 
nothing  truly  essential  can  be  discerned, 
which  relates  to  either  precept  or  doctrine, 
or  which  breaks  that  connexion,  that  unity, 
which  subsists  in  jdl  the  various  parts  of 
divine  revelation,  and  which  demonstrates 
the  uhule  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  Spirit. 

8.  Having  considered  the  appellations  by 
which  the  Bible  is  distinguished,  the  books 
of  which  it  consists,  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  they  were  collected,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  scrip- 
tures, on  their  high  original  and  divine  author- 
ity, and  on  their  great  importance  and  utility. 

It  should  here  be  considered,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  scriptures  proves  the 
truth  of  tlie  principal  facts  contained  in 
them ;  to  whicn  [nurposc  we  may  observe 
that  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  genuine 
writings  of  the  hislorieal  kind,  in  which  the 
principal  facts  are  not  true,  unless  it  be  in 
instances  where  both  the  motives  which  en- 
gaged the  author  to  falsify,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  some  plausibility  to  the 
fiction,  are  apparent ;  neither  of  which  can 
be  alleged  in  the  present  case  with  any  colour 
of  reason.  As  this  is  rare  in  general,  it  is 
more  rare  when  the  writer  treats  of  thirtg.<t 
tliat  happened  in  his  own  time,  and  under 
his  own  cognizance  and  direction,  and  com- 
municates \m  history  to  persons  under  the 
Kame  circumstances  ;  all  which  may  be  said 
of  the  writers  of  the  scripture  history.  Be- 
sides, the  great  import^tnce  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  scriptures  makes  it  more  im- 
probable, that  the  several  authors  should 
either  have  attempted  to  falsify,  or  have  suc- 
ceeded in  such  an  attempt.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  be  applied  to  the  great  number 
of  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
per.son!^,  &-c.,  nienttonid  in  the  scriptures,  and 
to  the  liHrmony  of  the  books  with  tiiora-selveg, 
and  with  each  other.  These  are  arguments 
both  for  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  and 
truth  of  the  facts  distinctly  considered,  and 
also  arguraent.s  for  deducing  the  truth  from 
the  genuineness.  Moreover,  if  the  books  of 
the  ( Jld  and  New  Tentaments  were  written  by 
the  persons  to  whom  they  have  been  a-scribed, 
that  is,  if  they  be  genuine,  the  moral  charac- 
ters of  these  writers  afford  the  strongest  as- 
surance, that  the  facta  asserted  by  them  are 
true.  The  sufferings  which  several  of  the 
^Tilers  underwent  both  in  life  and  in  death, 
in  attestation  of  the  facts  delivered  by  them, 
furnish  a  particular  argument  in  favour  of 
these  facts.  Again,  the  arguments  here 
alleged  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  scripture 
history  from  the  genuineness  of  the  books, 
are  as  conclusive  in  respect  of  the  miracu- 
lous facts,  as  of  the  common  ones.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  if  we  allow  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  books  to  be  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  common  facts  which  they  re- 
cord, the  miraculous  facls  must  ako  he  ol- 
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lowed,  from  their  clo'.e  connection  mtli  the 
others.  It  is  necessary  to  admit  liotli  or 
neitlier.  We  cannot  conceive  that  Moses 
ghould  have  deliv-t-red  the  Israelites  from 
their  slavery  in  Efifvpt,  or  conducted  them 
throu<{h  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  at  all 
in  such  manner  as  the  common  history  repre- 
sents, unk"(.s  \veKU])|)OHe  the  miraculous  facts 
intermixed  with  it  to  he  tnie  al§o.  In  like 
manner,  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracleSj  the 
multitudes  which  followed  him,  the  adher- 
ence of  his  disci |>le8,  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  the  chief  nrieslH,  scribeB,  and  pharisees, 
with  many  otiicr  facts  of  a  common  nature, 
are  iinposj^ible  to  he  accounted  for,  imlesswe 
allow  that  he  di<l  really  work  miracles.  And 
ihe  same  observations  hold,  in  general,  of 
the  other  ytarta  of  the  scripture  history.  We 
might  urge  that  a  jjartii'ular  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  miraculous  part  of  the  ncripnire 
history,  may  be  deduced  from  the  reluct- 
ance of  mHiikind  to  receive  miraculous  facts  ; 
which  would  jmt  the  writer*  aud  readers 
very  much  upon  their  guard,  and  would 
operate  as  a  strong  check  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  A  iniraculouH  history  at  or  near  the 
time  when  the  miracles  were  said  to  be  per- 
formed ;  and  thus  it  would  serve  aa  a  strong 
confirmation  of  Nuch  an  history,  if  its  genu- 
ineness be  previously  granted. 

9.  In  connection  with  the  preceding  propo- 
sition we  may  observe,  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  scriptures  proves  their  divine  autho- 
rity. Porpliyry  in  eft'ecl  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  tbiH  propoHition,  in  it.s  reference  to 
the  book  of  Daaiel,  by  being  unable  to  de- 
vise a  method  of  invalidating  it«  divine 
authority  implied  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  projiliecies  which  it  containM,  without 
asserting  that  they  were  written  after  the 
event,  or  that  they  were  forgeries.  Many  of 
the  oilier  hooks  o(  ihe  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments have  uinjiiestionahte  evidences  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge,  if  they  be  allowed 
genuine  ;  nxich  are  those  supplied  by  ^JoseB's 
prophecy  concerning  the  captivity  of  the  Is- 
raelites, or  of  a  state  not  yet  erected  ;  Isaiah's 
concerning  Cyrus;  Jeremiah's  concerning 
the  duration  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  4 
Christ's  concerning  the  destruciioii  of  .leni- 
salem,  iind  the  captivity  that  was  to  follow; 
St.  .John's  concerning  the  great  corruption 
of  the  Christian  church  :  and  Daniel's  con- 
cerning the  fourtli  empire  in  its  declension  ; 
which  last  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Por- 
phyry, at  lea.st ;  that  is,  before  the  events 
whicn  it  re|)re8ents.  The  truth  of  the  pro- 
position might  also  be  argued  from  the  sub- 
limity and  excellence  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  scriptures;  in  no  respect  suit- 
ing the  supposed  authors,  or  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived,  their  education  or  occu- 
pation 1  80  that,  if  they  were  the  real  authors, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  the 
divine  assistance.  The  converse  of  Ibis  pro- 
position, namely,  that  the  divine  authority 
of  the  scriptures  infers  their  genuineness, 
will  be  readily  and  universally  acknowledged. 
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Moreover,  the  troth  of  the  principal  f«cl« 

contained  in  the  scriptures  proves  their  di- 
vine authority.  Such  is  the  frame  of  the 
human  mind,  that  the  scripture  history,  al- 
hiwed  to  be  true,  must  convince  us  that 
Chri.st,  the  [irophets,  and  the  apostles,  wer« 
endued  with  a  power  greater  than  human, 
and  acted  by  the  authority  of  a  Being  of  the 
highest  wisdom  and  goodness.  liy  such 
mode  of  reasoning  it  is  shonii  that  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  scriptures,  the  truth  of  the 
principal  farts  contained  in  them,  and  their 
divine  authority,  appear  to  be  so  connected 
with  each  other,  that,  any  one  being  estab- 
lished upon  independent  principles,  trie  other 
two  may  be  inferred  from  it.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  see 

I.VSPIHATrON. 

10.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  hooks  of  the  CJUl  and  New 
Testaments,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  princi- 
pal facts  contained  in  them,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
transmitted  down  from  one  age  to  another; 
resembling  th.it  in  which  all  other  genuine 
books  and  tnie  histories  have  been  conveyed 
down  to  [losterity.  As  the  works  of  the  (ireek 
and  Roman  uTiters  were  considered  by  these 
nations  as  having  been  transmitted  to  them 
by  their  ancestors  in  a  continued  succession 
from  the  times  when  the  respective  author* 
lived,  so  have  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment been  accounted  by  the  .lews,  and  tho«e 
of  the  New  by  the  Christians ;  and  it  is  an  ad.] 
ditional  evidence  in  the  last  case,  that  the 
primitive  Christians  were  not  a  distinct  na- 
tion, but  a  great  multitude  of  people  dis- 
persed through  all  the  nations  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  even  extending  itself  beyond  the 
hounds  of  that  empire.  As  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  always  believed  the  principal  facts 
of  their  historical  books,  so  the  Jews  and 
(,'hristians  did  more,  and  never  seem  to  ha« 
doubted  of  the  truth  of  any  part  of  theirs. 
In  short — whatever  can  he  said  of  the  tradi- 
tional authority  due  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers — ^something  analogous  to  this,  and 
for  the  most  ])art  of  greater  sveight,  may  be 
urged  for  the  .Jewish  and  (.'hristian.  Now, 
as  all  sober-minded  persons  admit  the  bookl)' 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Ctreek  and  Romaa 
historians,  philosophers,  itc,  to  be  genuine, 
and  the  principal  facts  related  or  alluded 
in  them  tu  he  true,  and  that  one  cliief  eri« 
dence  for  this  is  the  general  traditionary  one 
here  recited,  they  ought,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  same  regard  to  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  since  there  are  the  same, 
or  even  greater,  reasons  for  it.  Besides,  these 
traditionary  evidences  are  sufficient ;  and  w 
thus  obtain  a  real  argument,  as  well  as  one 
ad  hominein,  for  receiving  books  thus  handed 
down  to  us.  For  it  is  not  conceivable,  thai 
whole  nations  should  either  be  imposed  upoi 
themselves,  or  concur  to  deceive  others  by 
forgeries  of  books  or  of  facts.  These  bool 
ancl  facts  must  therefore,  in  general,  be  genu>- 
ine  and  true ;  and  it  is  a  strong  addilionid  evw 
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A,  that  all  nations  must  be  jealous 
s  for  the  same  reasons  as  we  are. 
tl.  AVe  may  proceed  to  stale  further,  that 
the  great  importance  of  the  hutories,  pre- 
opu.  promi»e«,  thxeateain^s,  and  prophecies 
OMMained  in  the  scriptures,  is  in  endencebolh 
of  thoir  MOtiineaeM,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
ynacipaffMta  mentioned  in  them.  The  hij<- 
tory  of  the  creation,  fall,  deluge,  lon^^evity 
ti  tike  patriarchs,  dixpersion  of  mankind, 
cilliag  of  Abraham,  deiscent  of  Jacoli  with 
Vb  Camily  into  Kg'}i>t,  and  the  precepts  of 
ifaftaining  from  blood,  and  of  circumcision, 
«■»  of  each  concern,  either  to  mankind  in 
pacrsl.  or  to  the  Ifiraelitc!)  in  particular,  and 
■■M  of  them  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature, 
■  tiMt  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indilfer- 
CMCto  Uw  people  amongst  whom  the  account 
pim  of  them  m  (jenesis  was  (irst  published, 
•Wlher  Ibcy  received  them  or  nut.  On  the 
■ppontioo  that  this  account  was  first  pub- 
Uied  amongst  the  Israelites  by  Moses,  and 
^tm  confirmed  by  clear,  universal,  uninter- 
npud  tradition,  it  will  be  eafiy  to  conceive 
Mv  it  ahonld  be  handed  down  from  age  to 
igi  unongM  the  Jews,  and  received  by  them 
M  indobitable.  But,  sup))osing  the  account 
M  be  61I1C,  or  that  there  were  no  such  ves- 
l^fM  aod  eridences  of  these  histories  and 
fnccfiCi,  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
itta  eoald  have  happened,  let  the  time  of 
fMteaboai  be  what  it  may.  If  early,  the 
yMple  irould  reject  at  once  the  account,  for 
.  of  a  clear  tradition  ;  if  late,  it  would  be 
to  inquire  how  the  author  was  in- 
of  things  never  known  before  to 
As  to  other  cosmogonies  and  theo- 
0  curent  among  pagans,  which  are  en- 
,  fauoa*.  they  furnish  no  just  objection 
I  the  Mosaic  hLnory,  becauiw  they  were 
If  regarded  merely  as  amusing  tic- 
i|  and  yet  they  concealed  in  figures,  or 
wed  in  plain  words,  some  truths  which 
I  aritk  the  hook  of  Genesis,  and  aflbrd  a 
f  prerumptive  cndence  in  favoiu-  of  this 
Vi  t  to  the  law  of  Moses, 

dde  wax  '  burdensome,  expensive, 

tad  srrcrc.  parucularly  in  \ls  reference  to 
dv  craw  of  idolatry,  to  which  mankind  were 
>  oelnvagantly  prune ;  and  it  was  absurd, 
to  human  judgment,  in  the  in- 
of  ---.»•■»  ■•irig  their  furnishing  them- 
ri'  ir  war,  and  of  command- 

iigall  tlu.  ; 't  the  whole  nation  to  ap- 

yar at  Jermalcm  three  times  a  year.  Ncver- 
'  ~  a^  it  claims  a  divine  authority,  and  ap- 
to  CKts  of  the  most  notorious  kind, 
,  to  cualoms  and  ceremonies  of  the  most 
ptcaliar  nature,  as  the  memorials  of  these 
itttm.  Caa  ve  then  conceive  that  any  nation, 
villi  Micb  mobvea  to  reject,  and  such  uppor- 
MaitMa  of  detecting,  the  forfirery  of  the  hooks 
of  Exodua.  Leviticus,  Numliers,  and  Ueuter- 
eaaaar,  aboold  yet  receive  them,  and  submit 
la  tk»  l**o*7  yoke?  That  the  Jews  did 
■Aaiit  to  the  law  of  Moses  in  these  circum- 
MMWCa.  ia  erident  from  the  books  of  the  Old 
■Ml  New  Testaments,  if  we  allow  them  the 
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least  truth  and  genuineness,  or  even  froia 
profane  WTitera,  and  from  llie  present  ob- 
servance of  it  by  the  Jews  scattered  through 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Should  it  be 
said  that  other  nations  have  ascribed  divine 
authority  to  their  lawgivers,  and  submitted 
to  very  severe  laws,  it  may  be  alleged  in 
reply  to  this,  that  the  jjretences  of  lawgivers 
amongst  the  pagans  to  inspiration,  and  the 
Hulimi.ision  of  the  iieople,  may  be  accounted 
for  from  their  peculiar  circumstances  at  the 
time,  without  recurring  to  real  insoiration  ; 
and  more  especially  if  we  admit  the  patri- 
archal rei'clation.s  related  by  Moses,  and 
his  own  divine  iegatioii,  as  heathen  law- 
givers cojiied  after  thene,  and  hence  we  derive 
a  strong  argument  in  their  favour.  Besides, 
no  instance  occurs  among  the  nagans  of  a 
body  of  laws  framed  at  once  anu  remaining 
ini'^riablc ;  whereas  the  body  politic  of  the 
Israelites  assumed  a  complete  form  at  once, 
and  has  preserved  it,  with  little  variation,  to 
the  present  time,  and  under  many  external 
disadvantages  j  thus  supplying  us  wiih  an 
instance  ahopether  without  parallel,  and 
showing  the  high  opinion  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  great  im[>orLini-e  of  their  law. 
In  short,  of  nil  the  fictions  or  forgeries  that 
can  happen  among  any  people,  the  most  im- 
probable is  that  01  the  Jewish  body  of  civil 
laws,  and  seems  to  be  utterly  imiiossible. 

12.  If  wc  further  examine  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Kings.  Ohroiiicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  and  extending  from  the  death  of  Moses 
to  the  re-establi.shment  of  the  Jews  after  the 
BabyhmiBb  captivity  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
we  shall  find  a  varietv  of  im])ortant  facts, 
most  of  which  must  oe  supposed  to  leave 
such  vestiges  of  themselves,  either  external 
and  visible,  or  internal  in  the  minds  and 
memories  of  the  people,  as  would  verify  them 
if  true,  or  cause  them  to  be  rejected  if  false. 
The  conquest  of  the  land  of  ('anaan,  the 
division  of  it,  and  the  appointment  of  cities 
for  the  ])rie»ts  and  Lcvites  by  Joshua ;  the 
frequent  slaveries  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
neighlxmring  kings,  and  their  deliverance  by 
the  judges ;  the  creation  of  a  kingdom  by 
Samuel;  the  translation  of  this  kingdom 
from  Saul's  family  to  David,  with  his  con- 
miests  ;  the  glory  of  Solomon's  kingdom  ; 
the  building  of  the  temjilc ;  the  division  of 
the  kingdom ;  the  idolatrous  worship  set  up 
at  Dan  and  Bethel;  the  captivity  of  the  Is- 
raelites by  the  kings  of  Assj-ria  ;  the  cap- 
tinty  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the 
destruction  of  their  temple ;  their  return 
under  (^vrus,  rebuilding  the  temple  under 
Darius  llystaiqies,  and  re-establishment  un- 
der Artaxer.xea  Longimanus,  by  Ezra  and 
Nehcmiah:— these  events  are  some  of  them 
the  most  glorious,  and  some  of  them  the 
most  reproachful,  that  can  happen  to  any 
people.  How  can  we  reconcile  forgeries  of 
sucli  oppo>-ite  kinds,  and  especially  as  they 
are  interwoven  together  by  various  twmpU- 
caled  and  necessary  connections,  which  do 
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not  admit  of  sepnmtion  ?    The  facta,  indeed, 
are  of  such  importance,  notoriety,  and  per- 
manency in  their  eflects,  that  no  particular 
persons  aition({  the  luraelilcs  could  lirst  pro- 
ject the  design  of  feigning;  them,  that  their 
own  people  would  not  concur  with  such  a 
design,  and  that  nei({hbourinK  nations  would 
not  |ieniiit  the  fiction  to  pas-J.     Nothing  but 
the  invincible  evidence  of  the  facts  here  iU- 
le^ed,    could    induce    a    jealous    multitude 
amongst  the  Israelites  or  neitjhbourintf  na- 
tionx  to  acquiesce.     'I'his  must  be  acknow- 
led^^ed  upon  the  Kijppo.silion  that  the  several 
bookif  were  published   in  or  near  the  times 
when  the  facts  that  are  recorded  in  them 
happened.     Hut  suppose  all  thcHe  hi'Stnrical 
books   forged   by    Lzra ;    the    hypothesis    is 
e\'idcntly  impossible.     Things  80  important 
and  notorious,    so   honourable   and   so  re- 
proachful to  the  people  for  whose  sake  they 
were  forjfed,  would  have  been  rejected  witn 
the  utmost  indignation,  unless  there  were 
the  strongest   and  most  genuine  traces  of 
these  thin|;s   already  amongst   the   people. 
They  must  therefore,  in  part  at  least,  be  true. 
If  it  he  said  that  additions  were  made  by 
Ezra,  these  additions  must  have  been  either 
of  important  or  tri\ial  matters.     On  the  first 
supposition,  the  difficulty  already  stated  re- 
curs ;  and  if  the  important  facts  nrc  true, 
what  possible  motive    could    have    in(hire<l 
Ezra  to  make  additions  of  no  ini)iortance  ? 
Besides,  if  any  ancient  writings  were  extant, 
Ezra  must  eitiier   copy   after  them,  which 
destroys  the  jiresent  supposition,   or  differ 
from  and  oppose  them,  whicli  woidd  betr>ny 
him.    If  there  were  no  such  ancient  writings, 
the  people  would  be  led  to  inquire  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  importance,  for  what  rea- 
son Ezra  was  so  particular  in  things  of  which 
there  was  neither  any  memory,  nor  account 
in  writing.    Should  it  he  said  that  the  people 
did  not  regard  what  Ezra  had  thus  forged, 
this  reduces  the  subject  in  ijnestion  tn  mat- 
ters of  small  or  of  no  importance.     Besides, 
why  should  E,tra  wrile  if  no  one  woidcl  read 
or  regard  ?     Tartber  :  Ezra  must  have  had, 
like  other  men,  friends,  enemies,  and  rivals ; 
and    some,   or   all     of  these,    would    have 
been   a  check  u])un    him,  and    a  security 
against   him,    in    matters    of    importance. 
If  we  suppose  these  hooks,  instead  of  having 
been  forged  at  once,  to  have  been  forged 
successively,  at  the  interval  of  one,  two,  or 
three,  centuries  after  the   facts  related,  we 
shall  involve  ourselves  in  the  same  or  simihir 
difticulliea.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  wc  may 
conclude,  that  the  forgery  of  the  annals  of 
the  Israelites  appears  to  be  impossible,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  body  of  tlieir  cinl  laws. 
It  is  needless  to  examine  the  books  of  Esther, 
Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Canticles  ;  and  we  might  proceed  to  the  Pro- 
phecies ;  but  this  will  be  resunied  under  the 
article  Propheei/.     For  the  subjects  compre- 
hended in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
see  TasTAMBNT  and  CuaisriASiTV. 

13.  We  shall  here  subjoin  some  general 
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evidences  in  attestation    of   the   truth  of 
the   books   of  scripture.      That   Jews  and 
ChristiaTis  have  thought  their  sacred  books 
very  hiijlily  important,  most  genuine,   and  ' 
true,  appears  from  the  persecutions  and  stif- 
ferings  which  they  have  undergone  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  them,  and  l>e- 
causB  they  would  not  he  prevailed  upon  to 
surrender  them.      The  preservation  of  the  I 
law  of  Moses,  probably  the  first  book  writtea] 
in  any  language,  wlidst  many  others  of  al 
later  date  have  been  lost,  shows  the  Ki^s^l 
regard  that  ha-s  been  paid  to  it ;  and  mmt  | 
this  circumstance  we  may  infer  that  this  andf 
the  other  books  of  the  ( *lil  Testament  hs^**] 
been  preser^'ed  on  account  of  their  import* 
ance,    or    from    some  other  cause,    equally] 
evincing  their  geiuiineue.ss  and  truth.     Thai 
great  value  set  u]K>n  these  books  appears  also  j 
from  the  many  early  translations  and  pan- 
phrases  of  them ;  and  these  translations  and 
j)aruphrases  serve  to  correct  errors  tliat  are 
unavoidable  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  to  ee- 
cure  their  integrity  and  purity.     The  heeita- 
tion   and   difficulty  with    which   some   few 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  received 
into  the  canon,  show   the  great    care  and 
concern  of  the  jirimitive  Christians  about  the 
canon,  and  the  high  importance  of  the  bookij 
admitted  into  it;  and  afford  a  strong  eii»1 
dence  of  their  genuineness  and  truth.     Thef 
same  observation  is  in  a  de(free  ap]ilicahle  tO'l 
the  Jewish  canon.     Moreover,  the  reUgiouvJ 
liatred  and  animosity  which  subsisted  bet 
the  .lews  and  iSainaritans,  and  l)etween  eev 
ral  of  the  ancient  sects  among  the  Christians,  j 
comnnce   us  of  what  importance   they  bHI 
thought  tlieir  sacred   books,   and   disposed 
them  to  watch  over  one  another  witha  jefc, 
lous  eye.     Farther  :  the  gcnuinenesis  of  thel 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  i'estainentsmaybej 
evinced  from  the  language,  style,  and  manner  j 
of  writing  used  in  thera.     The  Hebrew  Lui»( 
guage,  in  which    the  Old    Testament  wi*  ■ 
written,  being  the  langtiage  of  an  ancient 
people,  wlio  had  little  intercourse  with  llitir 
neiglihours,  would    not    change    so  fa-st  is 
modem  languages  have  done,  since  diflVrcnt 
nations  have  been  \Tiriously   blended  with 
one  another  by  the  extension  of  trade,  art*, 
and  sciences ;  and  yet  some  change*  mnrf 
have  occurred  in  the  interval  that  elM«<l 
between  the  time  of  Moses  and  that  of  M»l»- 
chi.     The  biblical  Hebrew  corresponds  M 
exactly  to  this  criterion,  as  to  afford  a  cob- 
siderable  argument  in  favour  of  the  goio-  ' 
incness  of  tnc  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Besides,  tliese  books  have  too  great  a  divtf«' 
sily   of  style  to  he  the  work  of  either  out  \ 
,lcw,  or  of  any  set  of  contemporary  Jt«».  I 
If  they  be  forgeries,  there  must  have  bMOtI 
succession  of  impostors   in   different  tf^i 
who  concurred  in  the  same  iniquitous  C  " 
Again  ;  the  Hebrew  language  cea 
spoken,  as  a  living:  language,  sotm 
time   of  the  Babylonish   capti\-ity ;    and 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  forge  i 
thing  in  it  after  it  became  a  dead  langii*^ 
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Resce  it  appeBn,  that  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
ThTiiiwiiI  must  at  lea.->t  he  nearly  as  ancient 
MtlwBKbylonish  raptirity ;  and  as  they  could 
not  all  be  written  in  the  wkinc  a^e,  some 
be  much  more  ancient,  and  thii<  would 
an  to  the  necesHity  of  Rupjioeing  a 
of  conspiring  iinpostore.  More- 
irrw,  there  is,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
•  Mnlicity  of  style,  and  an  unatlcctcd  raan- 
warm  writing,  in  all  the  hofi\i.A  of  the  Old 
Tlmiilli  III,  which  '\a  a  strong  evidence  of 
&Hr  gvnnineness.  The  etyie  of  the  New 
T»*»»n»*ni  in  particular,  is  not  only  simple 
■ki  1.  hut  is  Greek  influenced  by 

tu  i  <  liiom,  and  exactly  answers  to 

At  orcumnianceD  of  time,  places,  and  per- 
«M.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  uarra- 
and  precepts  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
ent  are  dehvered  without  hesitation  ; 
li«  WTi(rr%  teaching  as  havin);  authority  :  and 
thi*  cirrumstaince  i^  peculiar  to  those  who 
■lie.  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  they 
hlhrrt,  ■  perfect  integrity  of  htart.  But  a 
(vtbcr  aT)<umcnt  for  the  genuineness  and 
&m1i  of  the-  scriptures  is  iiupplied  by  the  very 
|pm  Bitmber  of  particular  circumstances  of 
tiBa,plac«,  persons,  &c.,  mentioned  in  them. 
It  M  nmilcn  to  recount  these ;  but  they 
■■  iactitnpatible  with  forged  and  false  ac- 
tmm*,  that  do  not  abound  in  xuch  par- 
liniliriti<«,  and  the  want  of  which  fur- 
mAm*  a  vocpicion  to  their  discredit.  Com- 
pare, bt  this  rcKUect,  Manetho's  account  of 
the  drnastic*  of  Eg}i)t.  C'tesias's  of  the 
V*'^         '  "1  tbose  which  the  tech- 

liti.  iiave  given  of  the  ancient 

tiB^-A^iA'  '•.  which  arc  defective  in 

neii  par'  '  1>  the  history  by  Thuey- 

Wr«  III'  j.inncsian  war,   and  with 

C*  war  in  (jiul,  and  the  differ- 

•Oi-  iiliciently  apparent.  Dr.  Paley's 

•dinirtblo  ireaUae,  entitled,  "  Horte  Pav- 
•i««,**  aiibrd*  Terj'  valuable  illustrations  of 
ik»  argumrnt  a«  it  resjjects  the  genuine- 
■■•  of  thf  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
TL-  ;  of  the  scriptures  with  history, 

tor  \-il,  ifi  a  farther  proof  of  their 

fmiaararfi  and  trutli.  The  history  of  the 
fAacniM  In  an  eminent  manner  both  ^-ith 
ike  mrnran  facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain, 
ud  death,  with  what  we  see  and  feel  every 
itri.  ,iri(l  ti  iih  all  our  philosophical  inquiries 
DH  of  the  human  mind,  the  na- 

tor  life,  and  the   origin  of  evil. 

•V*tufal  tuiU>ry  beara  a  strong  temtimony  to 
Mo«Mr*<  account  of  the  deluge.  Civil  liis- 
t«y  affords  many  evidences  which  corroho- 
nie  tbr  same  account.  (See  Delu</e.)  'I'he 
Jlo«ir  account   of  the   confusion  of    lan- 

,  of  the  dijipersion  of   Noah's  sons, 

of  lltr  state  of  religion  in  the  ancient 

worhi,  is  not  only  rendered  pro- 

bnt  is  in  a  very  high  degree  establish- 
•i,  bjr  tmtMj  collateral  argument;).  See 
€cM(rr«iu>y  op  La^gdaccs,  and  DispKRSioN 
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1 1  r  e«ment  of  the  hooks  of  the  Old 

New  TeitiamenU  with  themselves  and 


with  each  other,  affords  another  argument 
Ixjth  of  their  genuineness  and  truth.  '1  he  laws 
of  the  Israelites  are  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  referred  to,  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  direct  and  indirect,  in  the  historical 
hooka,  in  the  Pcalmw,  and  in  the  Prophecies. 
The  liistorical  facts  also  in  the  i)receding 
books  are  often  referred  to  in  Inose  that 
Buccee<l,  and  in  the  Psalms  and  Projihccies. 
In  like  manner,  the  (iospels  have  the  greatest 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  book  of 
either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  which 
may  not  be  shown  to  refer  to  many  of  the 
rest,  in  one  way  or  other.  For  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  argument,  let  us  suppose  that  no 
more  remained  of  the  Roman  writers  than 
Livy,  Tully,  and  Horace ;  would  they  not, 
by  their  references  to  the  same  facts  and 
customs,  by  the  sameness  of  style  in  the 
same  writer,  and  difference  in  the  different 
ones,  and  niunberless  other  such  like  cir- 
cumstances of  critical  consideration,  prove 
themselves,  and  one  another  to  he  genuine, 
and  the  princiiial  facts  related,  or  alluded  to, 
to  be  true  ?  Whoever  will  apply  this  rea- 
soning to  the  present  case  will  perceive,  that 
the  numberless  minute,  direct,  and  indirect 
agreenient8  and  coincidences,  that  present 
themselves  to  all  diligent  readers  of  the 
scriptures,  prove  their  truth  and  genuine- 
ness beyond  all  contradiction. 

The  harmony  and  agreement  of  the  several 
wTiters  of  the  ( Hd  and  New  Testament  ap. 
pear  the  more  rtiiiarkable,  when  it  it  is  con- 
sidered that  their  various  jiarts  were  penned 
by  several  hands  in  very  different  conditions 
of  life,  from  tlie  throne  and  sceptre  down  to 
the  lowest  degree,  and  in  very  distant  ages, 
through  a  long  interval  of  time ;  which 
would  naturally  have  led  a  spirit  of  impos- 
ture to  have  varied  its  schemes,  and  to  have 
adapted  them  to  different  stations  in  the 
world,  and  to  the  different  vicissitudes  of 
everj'  age.  David  nTote  about  four  hundred 
years  after  Moses,  and  Isaiah  about  two 
Imndred  and  fifty  after  David,  and  Matthew 
more  than  seven  hundred  years  after  Is.iiah ; 
and  yet  these  authors,  with  all  the  other 
prophet.s  ami  apostles,  write  in  perfect  har- 
mony, confirming  the  authority  of  their  pre- 
decessors, lahourmg  to  reduce  the  {>eopl«  to 
the  obsers-ance  of  their  instructions,  and 
loudly  exclaiming  against  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  them,  and  denouncing  the 
severest  judgments  against  such  as  continued 
disobedient.  Consequently,  as  the  writers 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  though  they  all  claim 
a  divine  authority,  yet  write  in  perfect  con- 
nection and  harmony,  mutually  confirming 
the  doctrine  and  testimony  of  each  other, 
and  concurring  to  establish  the  very  same 
rehgious  truths  and  principles,  it  is  a  strong 
proof  that  they  all  derived  their  instnicliona 
from  the  same  founl.'iin,  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  were  indeed  under  the  direction  ancl 
illiunination  of  the  same  Spirit.     This  leads 
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OS  to  add.  tliat  the  unity  of  desiffn,  wtich 
appears  in  the  dispcnsiitiona  recorded  in  the 
scriplures,  is  an  argument  not  only  of  their 
truth  ;md  genuineness,  but  also  ot  their  di- 
vine authority.  In  order  to  perceive  the 
force  of  this  argument,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  inquire  what  this  design  is,  and  how  it  is 
pursued  hy  the  series  of  events  and  divine 
interpositions  recorded  in  the  scriptures. 
(See  Dtspeiualittn.)  It  should  also  he  con- 
sidered, that  the  historical  evidences  in  fa- 
vour of  the  genuineness,  truth,  and  divine 
authority  of  the  scriptures,  do  not  he- 
corae  less  from  age  to  age ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  rather  be  presumed  that 
they  increase.  Since  the  three  great  con- 
ciuring  events  of  printing,  the  reformation 
of  religion  in  these  western  parts,  and  the 
rejitoration  of  letters,  bo  many  more  evi- 
dences and  coincidences  have  been  discovered 
in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  C'hri.stian  histo- 
ries, as  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  those  that  have  been  lost  in 
the  preceding  limes ;  and  as  this  accumu- 
lation of  evidences  is  likely  to  continue, 
there  is  great  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  at 
length  become  irresistible  to  all  and  silence 
even  every  gainsaycr. 

15.  The  moral  diameters  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  apostles,  prove  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  the  scriptures.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  who  are  Haad  in  the 
scriptures  to  have  had  divine  communica- 
tions, and  a  divine  mission,  are  so  much  su- 
perior t«  the  characters  that  occur  in  com- 
mon life,  that  we  can  scarcely  account  for 
the  more  eminent  individuals,  and  much  less 
so  for  so  large  a  succession  of  them,  con- 
tinued through  NO  many  ages,  without  allow- 
ing the  diN-ine  coinmunicalious  and  asHt.st- 
ance  which  they  allege.  Notwithstanding 
considerable  imperfections  that  iierlained  to 
many  of  these  eminent  ])crsons,  and  the 
occasional  offences  chargeable  upon  one 
or  two  of  them,  yet  the  impartial  reader 
should  con.sider  whether  the  prophets,  apos- 
tles, &c.,  were  not  bo  niuch  superior,  not 
only  to  mankind  at  an  average,  cmt  even  to 
the  best  men  among  the  Greek.s  and  Romans, 
as  is  not  fairly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mere  jiowers  of  human  natvire.  If  this  state- 
ment .ihimld  not  be  conceded,  tlieir  charac- 
ters, however,  are  too  good  to  allow  the  sup- 
position uf  an  impious  fraud  and  irapostuTC, 
which  must  have  been  the  case  if  they  had 
not  divine  authority.  Besides,  it  should  be 
recollected,  th;it  the  undisguised  and  impar- 
tial maimer  in  which  the  imperfections  and 
faults  of  the  eminent  persons*  mentioned  in 
scripture  are  related,  furnishes  a  remarkable 
additional  evidence  for  the  truth  of  those 
parts  of  the  scripture  history  in  which  such 
relations  occur,  besides  such  evidences  as 
extend  to  the  whole, 

IC.  The  excellence  of  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  scriptures  is  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  their  authority.  This  argument  has 
great  force  independently  of  all  other  consi- 
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derations.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  tbe 
author  of  the  (iospel,  which  goes  under  the 
of  name  of  St.  Matthew,  was  not  known,  and 
that  it  was  imsupported  by  the  writers  of  the 
primitive  times  ;  yet  such  are  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  the  narrations,  the  purity  of  the 
doctrine,  and  the  sincere  piety  and  goodnest 
of  the  sentiments,  that  it  carries  its  own  au- 
thority with  it.     The  same  obsen"ation  isap-  • 
pltcable  in  general  to  all  the  books  of  the  Old  j 
and  New  Testaments ;  so  that  if  there  >vas  no  j 
other  book  in  the  world  besides  the  Bible,  t, 
man  could  not  reasonably  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion.    If  all  other  arguments 
were  set  aside,  we  may  conclude  from  thia 
single  consideration,  that  the  authors  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  who- 
e»'er  they  were,  cannot  have  made  a  falsft  ^ 
claim  to  divine  authority.     'Vhe  scriptureafl 
contain  doctrines  concerning  God,   provi-  M 
dence,  a  future  state,  the  duty  of  man,  &c  , 
far  more  pure  and  sublime  than  can  in  any 
way  be  accounted  for  from  the  natiu^  pow- 1 
ers  of  men,  so  circumstanced  as  the  sacred  I 
writers    were.      Let     the    reader   cotisider] 
whether  it  can  be  reasonably  supposed,  tlutj 
Jewish  shepherds,  fishermen,  &c.,  should,! 
both  before  and  after  the  rise  of  the  heatbeal 
philosophy,  so  far  exceed  men  of  the  gretUJ 
est  abUities  and  accomplishments  in  other^ 
nations,    by  any  other  means   than   divine 
communications.     Indeed,  no  writers,  from 
the  invention  of  letters  to  the  present  tiine«j  ^ 
are  equal  to  the  penmen  of  the  books  of  tbtt'H 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  true  excellejice,  V 
utility  and  dignity ;  and  this  is  surely  nich 
an  internal  criterion  of  their  divine  authority, 
as  ought  not  to  be  resisted. 

17-  The  many  Rnd  great  Bd\*antages  wliidi 
have   accrued  to  the  world  from  t]ie])atli>a 
arclial,  Judaical,  and  Christian  rcvelation«aH 
confirm  the  whole.     These  ad\'Bntages  re-      , 
late  partly   to   the  knowledge,    and   partlj 
to   the  practice,  of  religion.    The  intemUj 
worth  and    excellence    of    the    8cripture%| 
as  containing  the  best  principles  of  know* 
ledge,  holiness,  consolation  and  hope,  anil 
their  consequent  utility  and  importance  inl 
a  moral  and  practical  view,  fully  and  directlM 
demonstrate   their  divine  original.     For  aal 
enlarged  new  of  this  branch  of  evidence  •(«  j 
Christianjtv. 

BIBLISTS,  or  BIBLICI,  a  term  ap. 
to  certain  doctors  in  the  twelfth  ana  thir-J 
teenth  centuries,  who  eximunded  the  ncred'i 
writings  In  their  public  school*,  and  ende*-/ 
voured  to  establish  their  doctrines  by  lh91 
authority  of  scripture,  in  opposition  to  lUi-J 
certain  traditions,  or  the  speculations  of  thk 
schools.     Upon  the  saine  principle,  the  Pi- 
etists  of  tlie   seventeenth   century   formed 
what  they  called  biblical  colleges,  for  eX'  ^ 
pounding  the  scriptures.  ^ 

DI1']R.     See  Funerals. 

Bl  LD  .\  D ,  the  Shuhite,  oneof  Job's  friend*, 
thought  by  some  to  have  descended  from 
•Shuah,  the  son  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah, 
Job  ii.  1 1  ;  «ii.,  rviii.,  xxv. 
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ILHAlf,  Rachel's  handmaid,  given  by 

itu  Jacob  her  husband,  as  a  concubinary 
.   thai,  through  her  abe  might  have  a 
•on.  Grti.  XIX.  3.  4,  &c.     See  Babrknnehs. 

BIND.  To  bind  and  loose  are  taken  for 
candrauiiiiff  and  abaolring :  "  And  I  will 
■itc  unto  tnee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
■•rran  •  and  whut<K)ever  thou  shalt  l)ind  on 
mth  mtuHl  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  what- 
thou  ahalt  loo!>e  on  earth  shall  be 
in  heaven,"  iMatthew  jr\-i.  19.  By 
Wmtitg  and  lousing,  in  the  language  of 
the  Jews,  is  understood,  likewise,  peimitting 
lod  forbidding ;  or  declaring  anything  in  a 
F-F'n«'  manner  to  be  permitted  or  forbid- 
•■t  and  on  the  proinoiion  of  their  doctors, 
ikty  put  the  keys  intu  their  hands  with  these 
nni«,  "  Receive  the  (lower  of  binding  and 
J."  So  our  Lord  says,  "  I  am  not 
U>  destroy,"  to  unloose  or  dissolve, 
"  iW  law,  but  to  fulfil,"  that  is,  to  confirm 
■d  tf  hlish  it.  Matt.  v.  17.     See  Keys. 

BIRD.  *i  l&y,  a  common  name  for  all  birds, 
hat  m  somecimei  used  for  the  sparrow  in 
IMtkahr. 

BMs  are  distinguished  by  the  Jewish 
bnlator  into  clean  and  unclean.  Such  as 
m  mpoa  gnin  and  seedn  were  allowed  for 
fud,  and  vuch  as  devoured  flesh  and  carrion 
«m  |krt)liihited. 

Mnars,  to  inspire  the  Israelites  with  senti- 
■■Saof  tenderaess  towards  the  bnite  crea- 
SWw  eoatnands  them,  if  they  find  a  bird's 
■■1,001  lotake  the  dam  with  the  young,  but 
liMdfcrUw  old  one  to  tly  away,  and  to  take 
Ihs  ivmg  only.  Deut.  xxii.  6.  This  is  one 
rf  UMMt  merciful  cunvtitutions  in  the  law  of 
Moaea  which  respect  the  animal  creation, 
mA  tcacieil  to  humanize  the  heart  of  that 
■H|4fB,  to  excite  in  them  a  gense  of  the 
■ini«  proDtleace  extending  itself  to  all  crea- 
lB«k  Uid  to  teach  them  to  exercise  their 
iiai^iea  wer  them  with  gentleness,  Be- 
■4m,  tW  young  never  knew  the  sweets  of 
Bntyi  tM  dam  did :  they  might  be  taken 
■ri  Baed  for  any  lawful  purpose ;  hut  the 
4ia  auast  not  be  bruu|{hi  tnto  a  state  of 
9flifUf.  Tli«-  i>"«'<  i'hocylides  has  a 
■lUM,  ia  hi*  '  y  (loem,  very  simi- 

W  l»  that  iu  1 1  I  fxts  .- — 

^t^t  <lrr^jiXir7tf.W  IxjH  wiAi  TVfitnanois. 
Um  frmn  »  nr«  ukt  ftU  th*  tiird*  *<My, 
Th«  untha  afMie,  ih^  hrwd  a  future  day. 

it  OMicari  liiut  the  aucicnts  liuntcd  birdN. 

IvMU  >>>    17.   KiNrakiiig  of   the    king!§  uf 

Blfc^an,  sap,  "They  bad   their  pastime 

viktlM  (mm  of  the  air;"  and  Daniel,  iii. 

3i,  ItlU  N«liachadnexzar  that  God  bad  made 

lb  fawb  of  the  air  subject  to  him. 

Bbda  ware  offered  m  sacrifice  on  many 

tarfaat.     In  the  sacrilices  for  sin,  he  who 

fhi  aot  s  Lamb,  or  a  kid.  "  might  offer  two 

ItScs.  or  twn  young   jiigeotu ;    one  for  a 

■•■affeiiaK,  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering. 

Tkat  ht  pmcnted  to  the  priest,  wlio  offered 

tkat  Cnt  vUch  wu  for  the  sin-offering,  and 

WTwmg  df  tlse  head  from  the  neck,  but  did 
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not  divide  it  asunder :  the  other  he  was  to 
offer  for  a  bumt-oifering,"  Levit.  v.  7,  8. 
When  a  man  who  had  been  smitten  with  a 
leprosy  was  healed,  he  came  to  the  entrance 
of  the  camp  of  Urael,  and  the  priest  went  out 
to  inspect  him,  whether  he  were  entirely 
cured  Lent.  xiv.  5,  6.  -Vftirthis  inspection, 
the  leprouH  person  came  to  the  door  of  the 
taliernacle,  and  offered  two  living  sparrows, 
or  two  birds ;  (pure  birds,  those  of  which  it 
was  lawful  to  eat;)  he  made  a  wisp  with 
branches  of  cedar  and  hyssop,  tied  together 
with  a  thread,  or  scarlet  ribbon  ;  he  filled  an 
earthen  pot  with  running  water,  that  the  blood 
of  the  bird  might  be  mingled  with  it ;  then 
the  priest,  dipping  the  lainch  of  hyssop  and 
cedar  into  the  water,  sprinkled  uith  it  the 
leper  who  was  healed ;  after  which  he  let 
loose  the  living  bird,  to  fly  where  it  would. 
In  Pale!<tine  dead  bodies  were  sometimes 
left  exposed  to  birds  of  prey,  aa  appears 
from  J^cripture  j  but,  generally,  they  were 
buried  in  the  evening :  even  criminals  were 
taken  down  from  the  gallows. 

BIRTHRKiHT.  or  FRIMCJGEMTURE, 
the  right  of  the  tirst-bom  or  eldest  son. 
The  birthright,  or  right  of  primogeniture, 
had  many  privileges  annexed  to  it.  The 
first-bom  was  consecrated  to  the  Lord, 
Exod.  xxii.  20 ;  had  a  double  portion  of  the 
estate  allotted  him,  Deut.  xxi.  17  ;  had  a  dig- 
nity and  authority  over  his  brethren,  Gen. 
xlLx.  3  ;  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
family  or  kingdom,  2  Chron.  sxi.  3  ;  and,  as 
some  n-ith  good  reason  xuppose,  in  ancient 
times  to  the  priesthood  or  chief  govern- 
ment in  matters  ecclesiastical.  iJacob,  having 
bought  Esau's  ))irtliright,  acquired  a  title 
to  the  particular  blessing  of  his  dying  fathers 
and,  accordingly, he  hadcon-iigned  to  him  the 
privilege  of  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  Auraham,  that  from  his  loins  the  Mes- 
siah shoiUd  !<])ring :  a  prerogative  which 
descended  to  his  posterity.  Reuben  forfeited 
the  bles!«ing!4  of  his  birthright,  as  wc  see  by 
the  express  declaration  of  his  father  ,)acob, 
in  his  benediction  of  his  children,  (ien.  xlix. 
I,  &c.,  for  the  crime  of  incest  with  hia 
father's  concubine,  on  account  of  which  his 
tril>e  continued  all  along  in  obscurity ;  while 
the  priesthood  was  conferred  on  Levi,  the 
government  on  Jurlali,  and  the  double  por- 
tion on  Joseph,  to  descend  to  their  respec- 
tive tribes.  And  this  pre-eminence  of  the 
first-born  took  place  from  the  beginning, 
and  as  much  belonged  to  Cain,  before  his 
forfeiture  of  it,  as  it  did  to  Reuben  before 
his.  See  Cienesis  iv.  7,  xlix.  3.  Thus 
the  patriarch'J,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
offered  sacrificeN,  and  were  priests  as  well  as 
kings  in  their  respective  families.  Gen.  xii. 
7,  8  ;  xiii.  18  ;  xvii.  7  r  x%\\.  2a  ;  x\xi.  64  5 
XXXV.  7-  Job,  in  Arabia,  acted  in  the  same 
capacity.  Job  i.  5  j  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations  in 
general,  the  first-born  were  entitled  not  only 
to  the  civil  authority,  but  al.so  to  the  priest- 
houd.    'lliis  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in 
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Enyptt  in  t'ls  liinr  nf  Closes  :  tinil  licnce 
•Icliovali's  ilestroyini^  their  first-hom,  an  it 
was  the  lai^t  miracle  wrought  in  that  country 
before  the  Exodtis,  no  waH  it  the  most  ilrcau- 
fiil,  and  most  efTectual  in  prevailing;  on 
Phamoh  and  the  Egyptians  to  diamiw  the 
Uraeliteg. 

BISHOP,  TpB,  iitUtKoToi,  signifies  an  ovtr- 
sttr,  or  one  who  has  the  inspection  and  direc- 
tion of  anything.     Nehemiah  speaks  of  the 
overseer  of  the  Leviles  at  Jerusalem,  Neh. 
X).  22.  The  most  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  bishop  is  that  in  Acts  xx.  28,  and  in 
St.  Paul's  epistles,  Philip,  i.  1,  where  it  8ig- 
nifies  the  uastor  of  a  church.    St.  Peter  caUs 
Jesus  Uhnst  "  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
our  souls,"  1  Peter  ii.  25  ;  and  .St.  Piml  de- 
scribes the  qualities   requisite  in  a  bishop, 
1  Timothy  iii.  2;  Titus  1,  2,  &c.     It  in  not 
improlia!}le   that  the   overseers  of  Christ's 
church  are  in  the  New  Testament  called 
iwifK6roi,    from   the   following    passage    in 
Isaiah  ;  "  I  will  also  make  thy  officers  i)eace, 
and    thine   overseers"  (i*iaK6irin) ,  "  righte- 
otuness,"  Isaiah  Ix.  17-     Tl^e  word,  as  used 
by  the  apostolic  writers,  when  referring  to 
the  pastors  of  Christian  churches,   is  evi- 
dently of  the  same  import  as  presbyter  or 
elder ;   for  the  terms,  as  they  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  afipear  to  he  sjTionymous, 
and  are  used  indinerenlly.     Thus  the  same 
persons   that    are   called  imaKiirou  bishops, 
are  also  called  vp«revT«po(,  elders.     Hence, 
when  St.  Paul  came  to  MiletuH,  he  sent  to 
Ephesus  for  the  wreisbyters  of  the  church, 
and  thus  addressen  them  :  "  Take  heed  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Chost  hnth  made  you"  (the  pres- 
byters)  "  firi<7K<}ir(rt,   hisliups,"  or  overseers. 
Acts  XX.  17-     "  Here,"  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
"  there  can  be  no  (pestion  thnt  tlie  same 
persons    are    denommated    presbyters    and 
bishops."     Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  in 
which  wc  find  the  terms  used  convertibly. 
In  Titus  i.  5,  it  is  said,  "  For  this  cause  left 
f  ihce  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in 
order  the  things  that  arc  wanting,  and  ordain 
elders "  (Greek,  vptcivtigm) "  in  every  city ; " 
and    then   it   follows   in   verse  7,  "  For  a 
bishop"   (MaKonoii)  "must  be   blameless." 
in  like  manner,  the  apostle  Peter,  1  Peter 
V.  1 :  "  The  elders  "  (-wptaevTiom)  "  which  are 
among  yuu  1  exhort ;  feed  tne  flock  of  God 
which   is  among  you,   taking  the  oversight 
thereof :  IwuTKortoivrti,  that  is,  discharging  the 
office  of  bishops."     See  Episcopacy. 

HITIIYNIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
stretching  along  the  shore  of  the  Pontus 
liuxinua,  or  Black  »SeB,  from  Mysia  to  Paph- 
kgooia  ;  having  Phr)-gia  and  Galatia  on  the 
south.  In  it  are  the  two  cities  of  Nicsa,  or 
Nice,  and  C!lialcedon :  both  celelirated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  on  account  of  the  gene- 
ral councils  held  in  them,  and  called  after 
iheir  names.  The  former  city  is  at  jiresent 
called  Is-Nick,  and  the  latter  Kadi-Kcni. 
Within  this  country,  also,  are  the  cek-brated 
mountains  of  Olympus.   Su  Peter  addressed 


bis  first  epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Cbristians 
who  were  scattered  through  this  and  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

Bin  ER  HERBS,  onno.  Exod.  xii. 
8,  and  Nitmbers  ix.  1 1 .  The  Jews  were  com- 
manded to  eat  their  possover  with  a  salad 
of  bitter  herbs  j  but  whether  one  particular 
plant  was  intended,  or  any  kind  of  bitter 
herbs,  has  been  made  a  question.  By  the 
Septuagint  it  is  rendered  en  viitpttwr  ;  hj 
Jerom,  "cum  laclucis  agreslibus;"  and  by 
the  Gr.  Venet.,  «ti  vucpuru'.  Dr.  Geddet 
remarks,  lliat  "  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  succory  or  wild  lettuce  is  meant."  Th« 
Jlischnn  in  Pesackim,  cap.  2,  reckons  6n 
species  of  these  bitter  herbs  :  1 .  Chazarelh, 
taken  for  lettuce ;  2.  Ulsin,  suppoi<ed  to  be 
endive  or  succory  :  3.  Tamca,  probably  tan- 
sy :  4.  Charubbinim,  which  Bochart  thought 
might  be  the  nettle,  but  Scheuchzer  shows 
to  be  the  camomile  :  5.  Meror,  tbe  Mnr. 
thistle,  or  dent-de-lion,  or  wild  lettuce. 
Mr.  Furskal  sars,  "  the  Jews  in  Sana  and 
in  Egypt  eat  the  lettuce  uith  the  pascbal 
lamb."  He  also  remarks,  that  mont  is  cen- 
taury, of  which  the  young  steins  are  eaten 
in  February  and  March. 

BITTERN.  TiDp.  Isaiah  xiv.  23;  xxxiir. 
11 ;  and  Zenhaniah  ii.  U.  Interpreters  haTS 
rendered  tliis  word  variously :  an  oir/,  an 
osprey,  a  tortoise,  a  porcupine,  and  even  an 
otter.  "  How  unhappy,"  says  Mr.  Ilaraier, 
"  that  a  word  which  occurs  but  three  tiniefl 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  should  be  translated 
by  three  different  words,  and  that  one  of 
them  should  be  o//er.'"  Uaiab,  prophesy- 
ing the  destruction  of  Babylon,  says  that 
"  the  Lord  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water ; "  and  Zepba- 
niah,  ii.  U,  prophesying  against  Ninevel 
says  that  "  the  cormorant  and  bittern  siu 
lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voi 
shadl  sing  in  the  windows."  The  Arabic  v( 
sion  reads  "  aUhoubara."  According  to  ~ 
Shaw,  the  houbara  is  "  of  the  bigneaa  of 
capon,  but  of  a  lunger  body.  It  feed*  «■>' 
little  shrubs  and  insects,  like  the  graab  *S 
Sa/iara;  frequenting,  in  like  manner,  tbe 
confines  of  the  desert."  Golius  intei 
it  the  bustard ;  and  Dr.  Russel  says  thrt 
Ambic  name  of  the  bustard  is  "  honbiy. 
BITTER.NESS,  waters  qf.  See  At.iTLT««r, 
BLASPHE.V1Y,  $\airin,fiia,  properly  de. 
notes  calumny,  detraction,  reproach/ul  oro^w* 
•re  langudife,  against  whomsoever  it  be  venU 
cd.  That  0\afr<^tiia  and  its  conjugates  »rl 
very  often  njnilicd,  says  Dr.  Carajibell.  lo 
proaches  not  aimed  agaim^t  (Jou,  is  evi' 
from  the  following  pa.48ageR  :  Matt.  xii.  31 
32  {  xxvii.  39  :  Mark  xv.  20 ;  Luke  xxii.  6S 
xxiii.  39;  Rom.  iii.  8;  xir.  16:  1  Cor. 
13  ;  X.  30 ;  Eph.  iv.  31;  1  Tim.  vi.  4  ;  Til 
iii.  2;  1  Peter  iv.  U;  Jude  9.  10}  Act* 
11,  13;  2  Peter  ii.  10.  11;  in  the  mtii 
greater  part  of  which  the  English 
lators,  sensible  that  they  could  admit  no 
such  application,  have  not  used  the  wonU 
blaspheme  or  blasphemy,  but  rati.  reexU,  speak 
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ecHf  ^.     Tn  one  of  the  pamages  quoted,  a 
reproachful  charge  brougnt  even  afainat  the 
devil  is  called  npuru  PAcur<^)Jai,  Judc  9 ;  and 
rendered   by  them,   "  ruiluig   accusation." 
The  iini>ort  of  the  word  fixaa^fila  is  malrdi- 
ctntia,  in  the  largest  acceiitation ;  compre- 
bending  all  sorts  of  verbal  abuse,  impreca- 
tion, reviling,  and  calumnv.     And  let  it  bo 
obierwd,  that  when  such  abiuie  is  mentioned 
M  Uttered  avainst  God,  there  i!<  properly  no 
daoge    made   in   the   signification    of    the 
word :  the  change  is  only  in  the  application ; 
ttti  ia,  in  the  reference  to  a  different  object. 
The  idea  conveyed  in  the  explanation  now 
girea  ia  olwayii  inclnded,  against  whomso- 
erer  the  crime  be  committed.     In  this  man- 
w  every  term  is  understood  that  is  ajipli- 
ohJe   to   both   God   and  roan.    Thna  the 
oeantng  of  the  word  diaobetf  is  the  same, 
vkether  we  speak  of  disobeying  God  or  of 
^Ktbeying  man.     The  same  may  be  said 
rf  betive,  honour,  fear,  &c.     As,  therefore, 
At  aesae  of  the  term  is  the  same,  thoiigh 
iMeiently  applied,  ivhat  is  essential  to  con. 
Mitnte  the  crime  of  detraction  in  the  one 
CHe,  is  essential  also  in  the  other.   But  it  is 
iliniiil  to  this  crime,  as  commonly  under- 
Hood.  when  committed  by  one  man  against 
iwNheT,  that  there  be  in  the  injurions  per- 
■m  the  will  or  disposition  to  aetroct  from 
the  person  abused.    Mere  mistake  in  regard 
to  cnaracter,  especially  when  the  mistake  ia 
aot  conceived  t»y  him  who  entertains  it  to 
leaen  the  character,  nay,  is  supposed,  how- 
e»W  cTToneouBly,  to  exalt  it,  is  never  con- 
Mraed  by  any  into  the  crime  of  defatnation. 
Saw,  a«  bla.4phemy  is  in   its  essence  the 
■rae  crime,  but  immensely  aggravated  by 
beimg  committed  against  an  object  infinitely 
niperior  to  man,  what  is  fundamental  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  crime  will  be  found  in 
dib,  as  in  every  other  species  which  cornea 
onder  the  general  name.    There  can  be  no 
Uamhemy,  therefore,  where  there  is  not  an 
BBpioos  purpose  to  derogate  from  the  divine 
Majea^r,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  others 
from  the  love  and  reverence  of  God.     The 
Unphemer  is  no  other  than  the  calumniator 
rf  Almighty  God.     To  constitute  the  crime, 
■ti»  IB  necessary  that  this  suecies  of  calumny 
be  intentional.     He  must  be  one,  therefore, 
^^  by  his  impiou.4  talk  endeavours  to  in- 
•pire  others  with  the  same  irreverence  to- 
*wdf  the  Deity,  or  perliaps  abhorrence  of 
Iota,  vhich  he  indulges  in  himself.     And 
^>0Qgb,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it 
■  to  be  hoped  that  very  few  arrive  at  this 
oonnous  guilt,  it  ought  not  to  be  dissem- 
bW,  that  the  habitual  profanation  of  the 
"■Be  and  attributes  of  (iod,  by  common 
'**>nng,  is  but  too  manifest  an  approach 
'"•wig  It    There  is  not  an  entire  coincid- 
^ :  the  Utter  of  these  vices  mav  be  con- 
•iiioid  as  resulting  Bolcly  from  tnc  defect 
i^vliatiagood  in  principle  and  dispoitition  ; 
^  former,  from  the  acauisition  of  what  is 
'^  in  the  extretne :  but  there  ia  a  close  con- 
••»««»  between  them,  and  an  insensible  gra- 
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datinn  from  the  one  to  the  other  T<i  ucciw- 
torn  one's  self  to  treat  the  Sovereign  nf  ihe 
universe  with  irreverent  familiarity,  is  the 
first  step  ;  malig^y  to  arraign  his  attributes, 
and  re\'ile  his  providence,  is  the  last.  'I  he 
first  divine  law  published  against  it,  "  He 
that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
(or  Jehovah,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  "  shall 
be  put  to  death,"  Levit.  xxiv.  IC,  when  con- 
sidered along  with  the  incident  that  occa- 
sioned it,  suggests  a  very  atrocious  ofTenco 
in  words,  no  less  than  abuse  or  imprecations 
vented  against  the  Deity.  For,  In  what  way 
soever  the  crime  of  tne  man  there  men- 
tioned be  inteq)reted, — whether  as  commit- 
ted against  the  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel, 
or  against  any  of  the  false  gods  whom  his 
Egyptian  father  worshipped, — the  law  in  the 
words  now  quoted  is  sufliciently  explicit ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  story  plainly 
show,  that  the  words  which  he  had  used 
were  derogatory  from  the  Godhead,  and 
shocking  to  Uie  hearers.  And  if  we  add  to 
this  the  only  other  memorable  instance  in 
sacred  history,  namely,  that  of  Rabshakeh, 
it  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  solely  a 
malignant  attempt,  in  words,  to  lessen  men's 
reverence  of  the  true  God,  and,  by  vilifying 
his  perfections,  to  prevent  their  placing  con- 
fidence in  him,  which  is  called  in  scripture 
blasphemy,  when  the  word  is  employed  to 
denote  a  sin  committed  directly  against  God. 
litis  was  manifestly  the  attempt  of  Rabsba- 
keh,  when  he  said,  "  Neither  let  Hezekiah 
make  you  trust  in  the  Lord,"  (the  word  is 
Jehovah,)  "  saying,  Jehovah  will  surely  deli- 
ver MSi.  Hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations 
delivered  his  land  out  of  the<  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  I  Where  are  the  gods  of 
Hamath  and  of  Arpad  ?  Where  are  tue  gods 
of  .Seph.irvaim,  Ileua,  and  Iva?  Have  ihey 
delivered  .Samaria  out  of  my  hand  ?  Who 
are  thev,  among  all  the  gods  of  the  coun- 
tries,  tnat  have  delivered  their  country  out 
of  mine  hand,  that  Jehovah  should  deliver 
Jerusalem  out  of  mine  hand  ? "  2  Kings  xviii. 
30,  33—35. 

t.  It  will  naturally  occur  to  incpiirc,  what 
that  is,  in  particular,  which  our  Lord  de- 
nominates "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  Matt.  .xii.  31,  32;  Mark  iii.  28,  29; 
Luke  xii.  10.  But  without  entering  minutely 
into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  may 
Nuflice  here  to  observe,  that  this  blasphemy 
ia  certainly  not  of  the  conKtruclive  kind,  but 
direct,  manifest,  and  raaliKnant.  Firot,  it  ia 
mentioned  aa  comiirehended  under  the  same 
genus  with  abuse  against  men,  and  contra- 
distinguislicd  only  by  the  object.  Secondly, 
it  is  further  explained  by  being  called  5/»eo*- 
iwj  itgainHl  in  twtli  cases :  'os  4v  ilirri  \iiya* 
Kara  toC  uioO  toD  AKSpeJirB.— 8i  8'  tn  i\.t^  KoriToC 
wi{i\uxTOi  TOb  a>l«.  "  Whosoever  speaketh  a 
word  against  the  Son  of  Man." — "  Whoso- 
ever speaketh  against  the  Holy  Gho.<tl. " 
llie  expressions  are  the  same,  in  effect, 
in  all  the  evangelists  who  tiicntion  it,  and 
imply  such  an  opposition   as  is  both  in- 
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jonnl  and  malevolent.  This  cannot 
have  been  the  case  of  all  who  disbelieved 
the  mission  of  ■Jesus,  and  even  decried  his 
miracles;  many  »f  whonij  we  have  reason 
to  think,  were  afterwards  converted  by  the 
apostles.  But  it  was  the  wretched  case  of 
some  who,  instigated  by  worldly  ambition 
and  avarice,  slandered  wnat  they  knew  to  he 
the  cause  of  God  ;  and,  against  conviction, 
reviled  his  work  an  the  operation  of  evil  sjii- 
rits.  Tlvis  view  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  our  Lord  spoke. 

If  we  consider  the  scripture  account  of 
this  sin,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  it 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  Plmrisees'  imput- 
ing the  miracles  wrought  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Hhost  to  the  power  of  the  devil  j 
for  our  Lord  had  just  healed  one  possessed 
of  a  devil,  and  upon  this  the  Pharisees  gave 
this  malicious  turn  to  the  rairacle.  lliis  led 
our  'Saviour  to  discourse  on  the  sin  of  blas- 
phemy. The  Pharisees  were  the  persons 
charged  with  the  crime  :  the  sin  itself  mani- 
festly consisted  in  ascribing  what  was  done 
by  the  finger  of  God  to  the  agency  of  the 
devil  J  and  the  reason,  therefore,  why  our 
Lord  pronounced  it  unpardonable,  is  plain  ; 
because,  by  withKtaading  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  they  resisted  the  strongest  ineana 
of  conviction,  and  that  wilfully  and  malig- 
nantly ;  and,  giving  way  to  their  passions, 
opprohriously  treated  that  Holy  Spirit  whom 
they  ought  to  have  adored.  From  all  which 
it  will  probably  follow,  that  no  person  can 
now  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  (ihost,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Savi- 
our originally  intended  it ;  but  there  may  be 
sins  which  Itear  a  very  near  resemblance  to 
it.  This  appears  ffom  the  case  of  the  apos- 
tatci  mentioned  in  the  lipistle  to  theHebrewa, 
to  whom  "  no  more  sacrifice  for  sina "  is 
•aid  to  remain ;  whose  defection,  however, 
u  not  represented  so  much  a«  a  direct  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  against  Christ, 
whom  tlie  a|>astate  Jews  blasphemed  in  the 
synagogues.  It  implied,  however,  a  high  of- 
fence against  the  Holy  Spirit  also,  with  whose 
gifts  they  had,  probalily,  been  endowed,  and 
their  conduct  must  be  considered,  if  not  the 
same  sin  a.s  that  committed  by  the  Pharisees, 
yet  as  a  consenting  with  it,  anil  thus  as  placing 
them  in  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same 
desperate  condition.  Even  apostasy  in  the 
present  day,  although  a  most  aggravated 
and  perilous  oflence,  cannot  be  committed 
with  circumstances  of  equal  aggravation  to 
those  which  were  found  in  the  case  of  the 

Eersona  mentioned  by  St.  Paul ;  and  it  may 
e  laid  down  as  certain,  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  may  be  tempted  to  thitik  that 
they  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin, 
that  their  horror  of  it,  and  the  trouble  which 
the  very  apprehension  causes  them,  are  the 
sure  proofs  that  they  are  mistaken.  Hut  al- 
though there  rnay  be  now  fearful  approaches 
to  the  unparduiinble  olTence,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered  that  there  may  bu  many  danger- 
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ous  and  fatal  sins  against  the  ITnly  Ghost, 
which  are  not  the  sin  against  him^  which 
has  no  forgiveness. 

BLEMISH,  whatever  renders  a  person  or 
thing  imperfect  or  uncomely.  The  Jewish  la* 
required  the  priests  to  be  free  from  blemishe* 
of  person,  Lev.  xxi.  17 — 23;  xxii.  20 — 24. 
Scandalous  professors  are  blemishes  to  the 
church  of  God,  2  Peter  ii.  13  ;  Jude  12.,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  put  away  from  it,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  godly  discipline. 

BLESS,  BLESSING,  there  are  th«« 
points  of  view  in  which  the  acts  of  bles. 
sing  may  be  considered.  The  first  u, 
when  men  are  said  to  bless  (iod,  as  ia 
Psalm  ciii.  1,  2.  We  are  then  not  to  sup. 
pose  that  the  divine  Being,  who  is  ovex 
all,  and,  in  himself,  blessed  for  evermore,  it 
capable  of  receiving  any  augmentation  of  hia 
happiness,  from  all  the  creatures  which  he 
ha.s  made  :  such  a  supposition,  as  it  would 
imply  something  of  imperfection  in  the  di- 
vine nature,  must  ever  be  rejected  with  ab- 
horrence ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  creatures 
bless  the  adorable  Creator,  they  only  ascribe 
to  him  that  praise  and  dominion,  and  hon- 
our, and  glory,  and  blessing,  which  it  ia 
equally  the  duty  and  joy  of  his  creatures 
to  render.  But  when  God  is  ^aid  to  blesa 
his  peojile,  (ien.  i.  2'2 ;  Eph,  i,  3;  the 
meaning  is,  that  be  confers  benefits  upon 
them,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  and 
so  communicates  to  them  some  portion  of 
that  hlesscdneBS  witich,  in  infinite  fulness, 
dwells  in  himself,  James  i.  17  ;  Psalm  civ. 
24,  2S  I  Luke.\i.  9—13.  In  the  third  place 
men  are  said  to  bless  their  fellow- creature*. 
From  the  time  that  God  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  and  promi-sed  extra- 
ordinary blessings  to  his  posterity,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  customary  for  tne  father 
of  each  family,  in  the  direct  line,  or  line 
of  promise,  previous  to  his  death,  to  call  his 
children  around  him,  and  to  inform  them, 
according  to  the  knowledge  which  it  pleased 
God  then  to  give  him,  how,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, the  divine  blessing  conferred  upon  Abra- 
ham was  to  descend  among  them.  Upon 
these  occasions,  the  patriarchs  enjoyed  a 
divine  illumination ;  and  under  its  iiifluence, 
their  benediction  was  deemed  a  prophetic 
oracle,  foretelling  events  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  and  extending  to  the  remotest 
period  of  time.  Thus  Jacob  blessed  hia 
sons,  (ien.  xlix ;  and  Moses,  the  children 
of  Israel,  Deut.  x.xxiii.  Wlien  Alelchiie- 
dec  blessed  Abraham,  the  act  of  bene- 
diction included  in  it  not  merely  the  pro- 
nouncing solemn  good  wishes,  but  also 
a  petitionary  address  to  God  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  ratify  the  benediction  by  his 
concurrence  with  what  was  prayed  for. 
Thus  Moses  instructed  Aaron,  and  hia 
descendants,  to  bless  the  congregation,  "In 
this  wise  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying  unto  them.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and 
keep  thee  ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee  ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  counteaaim 
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■Mm  tkM,  ud  give  thee  peace,"  Numb.  iv. 
B.  Dsrid  mya,  "  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
alration.  and  caU  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Pialxn  crri.  13.  Thi»  phrase  appears 
to  be  takrn  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews  in 
ihcir  thank-offerings,  in  which  a  feast  was 
■■de  oi  the  remainder  of  their  sacrifirea, 
nd  the  offerers,  together  with  the  prieotg, 
Al  e»t  and  drink  uefore  the  Lord ;  when, 
Mmiij  other  rites,  the  master  of  the  feast 
loak  k  cup  of  wine  in  his  hand  and  solemnly 
UaMd  God  for  it,  and  for  the  mercieD 
vfcich  were  then  acknowledged,  and  nve 
i  to  all  the  gueats,  every  one  of  whom 
dmk  in  hia  ttun.  To  tnis  custom  it  is 
■noacd  our  blessed  Lord  alludes  in  the 
JMIilMlwwi  of  the  cup,  which  aim  is  called, 
I  Cor.  t-  16.  "  the  cup  of  blessing."  At 
Ab  tmmllY  feasts  also,  and  especially  that 
if  the  piaaoTer,  both  wine  and  bread  were 

■  this  aolenui  and  religious  manner  distri. 
bMad.  aod  God  waa  blessed,  and  his  mer- 
dca  acksovledged.  They  blessed  (Sod  for 
Ikor  imMM  refreshment,   for   their   deli- 

—  <||ilt  of  Ejrypt,  for  the  covenant  of 
ana  for  the  law  given  by 
JUmch  :  and  prayed  that  God  would  be 
■■cifiil  to  hia  people  Israel,  that  he  would 
1  th«  prophet  Elijah,  and  that  he  would 
them  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
'a.  See  also  1  Chron.  xvi.  2,  3.  In  the 
'  kv,  the  manner  of  bles«iing  is  ap- 
aaiaftcd  hf  the  lifting  up  of  hands.  Our 
Idori  lifted  ap  his  hands,  and  blessed  his 
imifimm.  It  is  probable  that  this  action 
weotHtantly  usod  oo  such  occasions.  The 
■la  okT  the  hand  held  up  was  precatory :  and 
■m  fate  tnnied  outwards  or  aownwardN  was 
fcii<lli  liii  j  ^>ee  DKNBDicTiozf  and  Loan's 
Snraa. 

BLINDFOLDING,  lliis  is  the  treatment 
■Uch  Chriat  received  from  hi.i  enemies.  It 
Ubn  to  a  sport  which  wa.s  common  among 
(kfidrea.  railed  ii>4»9a,  in  which  it  was  the 
■aoar  5n>t  to  blindfold,  then  to  strike,  and 
toMk  irhit  gave  the  blow,  and  not  to  let  the 
imoo  go  till  he  had  named  the  right  man 
■ho  kadatmck  him.  It  was  used  in  reproach 
rf  tim  bloaed  Lord  as  a  prophet,  or  diiane 
mtrr.-'--.  '"A  to  eipose  him  to  ridicule, 
Uk  I'A. 

Bl.;  —  --""S  is  often  used  in  scripture  to 
ctpnaa  ignorance,  or  a  want  of  discernment 

■  ^rnoe  things,  as  well  as  the  being  desti- 
Ma  of  oatiiral  sight  See  I  Haiah  xlii.  18.19: 
n.  Ill ;  iMatt.  XV.  14.  "  Ulindnesi  of  heart" 
it  dta  want  of  understanding  arising  from 
iIh  ialorace  of  vicious  passions.  "  Hard- 
■Hi  of  heart"  is  stublKirnness  of  will,  and 
rJMlilHliiwi  of  moral  feeling.  Moses  says, 
**  Ihou  ihalt  not  pat  a  gtumblingblock  before 
iha  blmd."   Lev.  xix.  M,  which  may  be  un. 

I  UlcnDy  i  or  figurativclv,  as  if  Moses 

that  charity  anil  instruction 

he  •hown  to  them  who  want  light 

~ ,  or  to  those  who  are  in  danger 

tnooc   throutfh   their  ignorance. 

aye    auo,    "  Curved    be    he  who 
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maketh  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  his  way," 
Deut.  xxvii.  18,  which  may  aUo  be  taken  in 
the  same  manner.  An  ignorant  or  erring 
teacher  is  compared  by  our  Lord  to  a  blind 
man  leading  a  Idind  man; — a  strong  repre- 
sentation of  the  jiresumption  of  him  that 
professes  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation  with- 
out due  qualifications,  and  of  the  danger  of 
that  implicit  faith  which  is  ofton  placed  by 
the  jteople  in  the  authority  of  man,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  holy  scrijitures. 

ULfMlD.  Besides  iln  proper  sense,  the 
fluid  of  the  veins  of  men  and  animal.*),  the 
term  in  scripture  in  u.sed,  1.  For  life.  "God 
will  require  the  lilood  of  a  man,"  he  will 
punish  murder  in  what  manner  soever  com- 
mitted. *•  His  Wood  be  upon  us,"  let  the 
guilt  of  his  death  he  imjjiited  to  us.  "  The 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth;"  the 
murder  committed  on  him  crieth  for  ven- 
geance. "  Tlie  avenger  of  blood  : "  he  who 
IS  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative. 
Numb.  XXXV.  24,  27.  2.  Blood  mcan.f  re- 
lationship, or  consanguinity.  3.  Flesh  and 
blood  are  placed  in  ojiposilion  to  a  superior 
nature :  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  reveal- 
ed it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,"  Matthew  xvi.  17.  4.  They  are  also 
opposed  to  the  glorified  body  :  "  l-lesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God," 
1  Cor.  XV.  50.  5.  They  are  opposed  also  to 
evil  spirits :  "  We  wrestle  not  again.st  flesh 
and  blood,"  against  ^'isiblc  enemies  composed 
of  flesh  and  blood,  "  but  against  principal- 
ities and  powers,"  &c.,  Eph.  vi.  12.  6.  W  ine 
is  called  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape  : 
"  Judah  shall  wash  his  garments  in  the 
blood  of  the  grape,"  Gen,  xUx.  II ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  U.  7-  The  priests  were  established 
by  God  to  judge  between  blood  and  blood  j 
that  is,  in  criminal  matters,  and  where  the 
life  of  man  is  at  stake  ; — to  determine  whe- 
ther the  murder  be  casual,  or  voluntary; 
whether  a  crime  deserve  death,  or  admit  of 
remission,  &c.  S.  In  its  moi<t  eminent  sense 
blood  is  used  for  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ ;  whose  blood  or  death  is  the  price  of 
our  salvation.  His  blood  has  "  purchased 
the  church,''  Acts  \x.  28.  "We  are  justi- 
fied by  his  blood,"  Rom.  v.  9.  "  We  have 
redcmjition  through  his  blood,"  Ej)h,  i.  7, 
&c.    See  Atonemk.vt. 

That  singidar  and  emplialic  prohibition 
of  blood  for  food  from  the  earliest  times, 
which  we  find  in  the  holy  scriptures,  de- 
sen'ca  particular  attention.  God  expressly 
forbade  the  eating  of  blood  alone,  or  of  blood 
mixed  with  the  flesh  of  anim^,  as  when 
any  creature  was  suffocated,  or  strangled, 
or  lulled  without  drawing  its  blood  from 
the  carcBSH.  For  when  the  grant  of  animal 
food  was  made  to  Noah,  in  those  compre- 
hensive words,  "  Even  as  the  green  herb 
have  I  given  you  all  things,"  it  was  ndded, 
"  but  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  iiiimely, 
its  blood,  ye  shall  not  eat,''  Gen.  ix.  4. 
And  when  the  law  was  given  to  the  chil- 
dren   of   Israel,    we    find    the    prohibition 
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ofainst  the  eating  of  blood  Btill  more  expli- 
citly enforced,  both  uuon  Jews  and  gentiles, 
in  the  foUomng  woras,  "  Whatsoever  man 
there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  that  eat- 
cth  any  manner  of  blood ;  1  will  even  set  my 
face  a){ain»t  that  soul  that  enteth  blood,  and 
will  cut  him  oH'froin  anion);  liis  [>eo])le  :  for 
the  life  of  Ihe  fle»h  is  in  the  blood ;  and  t 
have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make 
atonement  for  your  gouk :  for  it  is  the  blood 
that  malteth   an  atonement  for  the  soul," 
Lev.  xvii.  m,  IV.     And  to  cut  off  all  possi- 
bility of  mistake  upon  this  particular  point, 
it  is  added :    "  Therefore  I   said  unto  the 
chDdren  of  Israel,  No  soul  of  you  shall  eat 
blood,  neither  shall  any  stranger  that  bo- 
joumeth  among  you  eat  blood  ;  and  whatso- 
ever man  there  be  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you, 
which  hunleth  and  ratcheth  any  beast  or 
fowl  that  may  be  tatcn ;  he  shall  even  pour 
out  the  blood  thereof  and  cover  it  with  dust, 
for  it  iK  the  life  of  all  flesh ;  the  blood  of  it 
98  for  the  life  thereof ;  therefore  I  said  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of 
no  manner  of  flesh  :  for  the  Ufe  of  all  fiesb  is 
the  blood  thereof;  whosoever  cattth  it  shall 
be  cut  off,"  verses  12 — 14.     lliis  restraint, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ex()re8S, 
was  also,  under  the  new  covenant,  enjoined 
U))nn   beliuvini;   gentiles,    as    "  a  burden" 
which  "  it  seemed  necessary  to   the   Holy 
Spirit  to  impose  upon  them,"  Acts  xv.  28,  29. 
For  this  prohibition  no  moral  reason  neems 
capable  of  being  offered  ;   nor  does  it  clearly 
appear  that  blood  is  an  unwholesome  ali- 
ment, which  some  think  was  the  physical 
reason  of  its  being  inhibited ;  and  if,  in  fact, 
blood  is  deleterious  aa  food,  there  seems  no 
greater  reason  why  this  should  be  pointed  out 
by  special  revelation  to  man,  to  guard  him 
against  injury ,  than  many  other  unwholesome 
aliments.    There  is  little  force  iu  the  remark, 
that  the   eating  of  blood  produces  a  fero- 
cious  disposition ;    for    those  nations    that 
eat  strangled  things,  or  blood  cooked  with 
other  aliments,  do  not  exhibit  more  fero- 
city  than  others.     The   true   reason  was, 
no  doubt,  a  sacrificial  one.    When  animals 
Were  granted  to  Noah  for  food,  the  blood 
waa  reacrvcd ;   and  when  the  same  law  was 
re-enacted   among   the   Israelites,   the   ori- 
ginal prohibition  is  repeated  with  an  expla- 
nation  which  .at  once  shows   the   original 
ground  upon  which  it  rested :  "  I  have  given 
It  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for 
your  souls."   From  this  "  additional  rea.son," 
as  it  has  been  called,  it  has  l>een  argued,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  power  of  btood 
yna  nexv,  and  was,  then,  for  the  first  time, 
announced  by  Moses,  or  the  same  cause  for 
the  prohibition  would  have  been  assigned  to 
Noan.   To  this  we  may  reply,  1 .  Thai  unU'ss 
the  same  reason  he  supposed  as  the  ground 
of  the  prohibition  of  blood  to  Noah,  as  tliat 
given  l>y  Moses  to  the  Jews,  no  reason  at  all 
can  be  conceived  for  tills  restraint  being  put 
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upon  the  appetite  of  mankind  horn  Noah  to 
Aloses  ;  and  yet  we  have  a  prohibition  of  a 
most  oolemn  kind,  which  in  itself  could  have 
no  reason,  enjoined  without  any  external 
reason  being  either  given  or  conceivable. 
2.  'Iliat  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
declaration  of  Moses  to  the  Jews,  that  God 
bad  "  given  tliem  the  blood  for  an  atone- 
ment," is  an  "  additional  reason"  for  the  in- 
terdict, not  to  be  found  in  the  original  pro- 
hibition to  Noah.  The  whole  passage  occurs 
in  Lev.  xvii. ;  and  the  great  reason  there  g^ren 
of  the  prohibition  of  blood  is,  that  it  is  "the 
Itfe ;"  and  what  follows  respecting  "  atone- 
ment," is  cxegelical  nf  this  reason  ; — the  life 
is  in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  or  life  is  given 
as  an  atonement.  Now,  by  turning  to  the  ori- 
ginal prohibition  in  Genesis,  we  find  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  is  given  :  "  But  the 
flesh  with  the  blood,  which  is  the  lift  thereof, 
shall  ye  not  cat."  The  reason,  then,  being  the 
same,  the  question  is,  whether  the  exegene 
added  by  Mosea  must  not  necessarily  be  un- 
derstood in  the  general  reason  given  for  the 
restraint  to  Noah.  Blood  is  prohibited  be- 
cause it  is  the  life ;  and  Moses  adds,  that  it 
is  "  the  blood,"  or  life,  "  which  makes  atone- 
ment." Let  any  one  attempt  to  discover  any 
reason  for  the  jirohibition  of  blood  to  Noah, 
in  the  mere  circumstance  that  it  is  "  the  life,'* 
and  he  will  find  it  impossible.  It  is  no  rea- 
son at  all,  moral  or  instituted,  except  that 
as  it  was  like  suHSTiTtntD  kor  life,  the  lift 
of  the  animal  in  sacrifice  for  the  life  of  man, 
and  that,  therefore,  blood  had  a  sacred  ap- 
propriation. The  manner,  too,  in  which 
ftloses  introduces  the  subject,  is  indicative 
that,  though  he  was  renewing  a  prohibition, 
he  was  not  publishing  a  new  doctrine ;  be 
does  not  teach  his  neople  that  God  had  then 
given,  or  appointctl,  blood  to  make  atone- 
ment; but  he  prohibits  them  from  eating  it, 
because  he  had  already  made  this  appoint- 
ment, without  reference  to  time,  and  as  a 
subject  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Be- 
cause the  blood  was  the  life,  it  was  sprinkled 
upon,  and  poured  out  at,  the  altar  :  and  we 
have  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and 
the  sprinkling  of  its  blood,  a  sufficient  proof 
that,  before  tiic  giving  of  the  law,  not  only 
was  blood  not  eaten,  but  was  appropriated  to 
a  sacred  sacrificial  purpose.  Nor  was  thi* 
confined  to  the  Jews ;  it  was  customary  with 
the  Romans  and  tireeks,  who,  in  like  man- 
ner, poured  out  and  sprinkled  the  blooii  of 
victims  at  their  altars ;  a  rite  derived,  nrt>- 
bably,  from  the  Egyjitians,  who  deduced  it, 
not  from  Moses,  but  from  the  sons  of  Noah. 
TTie  notion,  indeed,  that  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims was  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  gods,  >i 
impressed  upon  all  ancient  pagan  mythology. 
BOANERCiES.  This  word  is  neither 
Hebrew  nor  i>yriac,  and  some  have  thought 
that  the  transcribers  have  not  exactly  copied 
it,  and  that  the  word  was  Lmerren,  empta, 
which  e.vpresses  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew 
of  tlie  phrase,  "sons  of  thunder."  IVk- 
hurst  judges  the  word  to  be  the  Galilean  < 
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lien  of  the  Hebrew  u?)JT  '33  ex- 

in  Gicek  lettera.  Now,  \i;))^  properly 

i^yiili*  »  a  violent  trembling  or  commotion, 

■ad  raa.f  therefore  be  well  rendered  by  fipom^, 

"** '"^,  which  is  a  violent  commotian  in  the 

vife  vend,  any  violent  commotion  is 
rdy,  and  not  onusiially,  in  all  lon- 
I,  called  thunder.  When  our  Saviour 
the  aona  of  Zebedee,  Boanerpes,  he 
■  hftd  an  eye  to  that  prophecy  of  Hag- 
Yet  once,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens 
lad  the  earth."  ii.  6 ;  which  is  by  the  aiiostle 
to  tiie  Hebrew's,  jdi.  26,  applied'to  the  great 
ikcfstian  made  in  the  economy  of  the  Jews 
kf  tfc«  t^blication  of  the  gospel.  The  name 
BoMXfge*,  therefore,  given  to  James  and 
John,  imiiorts  that  they  should  be  eminent 
lU  in  accomplishing  the  wondrous 
•ad  should,  like  an  earthquake  or 
r,  mightily  liear  down  all  opposition. 
If  tlwir  impired  preaching  and  miraculous 
rt.  That  it  doe*  not  relate  to  their 
of  prtaching  i«  certain  j  for  that  clearly 
■ra  to  have  been  calmly  argumentative, 

■weeUy  perauasive — the  very  reverse  of 

•hM  iauntally  called  a  thundering  ministry. 
BOAR,  Tin.   The  wild  boar  is  considered 

■  tke  parent  «tock  of  our  domcHtic  hog.   He 

■  ■aallrr,  but  at  the  same  time  stronger  and 
■art  undaunted,  than  the  hog.  In  hia  own 
Mkaor,  he  will  turn  on  men  or  dugs ;  and 
WKtt&J  ahaii*  any  denizen  of  the  forests,  in 
Hn  baontJi  where  he  ranges.  His  colour  is 
Anrf%  an  iron  grey,  inclining  to  black.  His 
■oat  ia  longer  than  that  of  the  common 
hwal,  and  his  ears  are  comparatively  short. 
ffii  toaka  are  very  formidable,  and  all  his 
laliita  axe  fierce  and  savage.  It  should 
ana,  from  the  account!!  of  ancient  authors, 
Aal  ihe  ravages  of  the  M-ild  boar  were  con- 
rfdnvd  aa  more  formidable  than  those  of 
•thtr  HYagc  animals.  The  conquest  of  the 
Irjaaathtan  boor  was  one  of  the  fated  la- 
Vmn  of  Hercules;  and  the  etorv  of  the 
CWtdciuian  ))oar  ta  one  of  the  mo«t  Deautifiil 
ii  Ovid,  The  destructive  ravages  of  these 
OBola  are  mentioned  in  Psalm  Ixxx.  U. 
Dr.  Pococke  observed  very  large  herds  of 
«U  bean  on  the  side  of  Jordan,  where  it 
baa  ovt  of  the  sea  of  1*iberias ;  and  saw  se- 
Ttnl  of  them  on  the  other  side  lying  among 
iktreedshv  the  tea.  The  wild  boars  of  other 
OHtfriM  delight  in  the  like  moist  retreats. 
Thmm  ahadj  marshes  then,  it  should  seem, 
■c  called  in  the  achptnre,  "woods ; "  for  it 
nDi  tlicae  animals,  "  the  wild  boars  of  the 
vvodi.'* 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN,  a  sect  of 
kcRlka,  according  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
bal,  ta  tmth,  a  race  of  early  reformers,  who 
Lather.  At  first  they  were  charged 
aa  maay  heresicii.  that  the  great  reform- 
M  sfaf  of  them;  but.  upon  recei^-ing 
tii«9ni»elr«s  an  account  oi  (heir  tenet.", 
33,  he  rea^y  acknowledged  them  aa 
and  received  them  into  communion. 
after  this,  they  were  driven  by 
from  their  native  country,  and 
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entered  into  communion  with  the  Swiss 
church,  aa  reformed  by  Zuingliua ;  and  from 
thence  sprang  the  church  of  the  United 
Brethren. 

BONDS  were  of  tivo  kinds,  public  and 
private  J  the  former  were  employed  to  ."secure 
a  prisoner  in  the  public  jail,  after  confe«sion 
or  conWction ;  the  latter  when  he  was  deli- 
vered to  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  private  per- 
sons, to  be  kept  at  their  houries  till  he  should 
be  tried.  The  apostle  Paul  was  subjected  to 
private  bonds  by  Felix,  the  Roman  governor, 
who  "  commanded  a  centurion  to  keep  him, 
and  to  let  him  have  liberty,  and  that  he 
should  forbid  none  of  his  acc|uaintance  to 
minister,  or  corae  unto  him,"  .\cts  xxiv.  23. 
And  after  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome, 
he  "  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  and  received  all  that  caine  in  unto 
him,"  xx\'iii.  30. 

BONNET  was  a  covering  for  the  head, 
worn  by  the  Jewish  priests.  Josephus  says, 
that  the  bonnet  worn  by  the  private  priests 
wa.i  composed  of  several  rounds  of  linen 
cloth,  turned  in  and  sewed  together,  so  aa  to 
appear  like  a  thick  linen  crown.  The  whole 
was  entirely  covered  with  another  piece  of 
linen,  which  came  down  as  low  as  their  fore- 
head, and  concealed  the  deformity  of  the 
seams.  See  Exodus  xxviii.  40.  'fhe  High 
Priest's  bonnet  was  not  much  different  from 
that  which  has  been  described. 

B(K)K,  a  writing  composed  on  some 
point  of  knowledge  by  a  person  intelligent 
therein,  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of 
the  reader.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Gothic  boka,  or  Saxon  boc,  which  comes  from 
the  Northern  buech,  of  buechaus,  a  beech  or 
service-tree,  on  the  bark  of  which  our  ances- 
tors used  to  write.  Book  is  distinguished 
from  pamphlet,  or  single  paper,  by  its  greater 
length;  and  from  tome  or  volume,  by  its 
containing  the  whole  writing  on  the  subject. 
Isidore  makes  this  distinction  between  liber 
and  coilex  ;  that  the  former  denotes  a  i^ingle 
book,  the  latter  a  collection  of  several; 
though,  according  to  Seipio  MafTei,  cndex 
sienities  a  book  in  the  square  form  ;  liber, 
a  book  in  the  roll  form.  The  jirimary  dis- 
tinction between  liber  and  cotUx  seems  to 
have  been  derived,  as  Dr.  Heylin  has  ob- 
sen'ed,  from  the  different  materials  used  for 
writing,  among  the  ancients :  from  the 
innerside  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  called  in  I^tin  liber,  the  name 
of  liber  anplied  to  n  book  was  deduced; 
and  from  that  tablet,  formed  from  the  main 
body  of  a  tree,  called  caudex,  was  derivc<l  the 
appellation  of  eodex. 

2.  Several  sorts  of  materials  were  formerly 
used  in  making  books :  stone  and  wood 
were  the  first  materials  emj)loyed  to  engrave 
such  things  upon  a.<<  men  were  desirous  of 
having  transmitted  to  posterity.  Porphyry 
makes  mention  of  some  pillars  preserv'ca  in 
Crete,  on  which  the  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  Corybantes  in  their  sacrifices  were  re- 
corded.   The  works  of  Hesiod  were  origi- 
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naliv  written  on  tables  of  lead,  and  depositetl 
in  thp  tempk  of  the  Muses  in  Dirotia.  The 
laws  of  Jehovah  were  written  on  tables  of 
Btone,  ami  those  of  Solon  on  woo<len  planks. 
Tables  of  wotxi  and  ivory  were  common 
Binonff  the  ancients  ;  those  of  wood  wvre 
very  frequently  covered  with  wax,  tliat  [ler- 
8ons  might  write  on  them  with  more  ease, 
or  blot  out  what  they  had  written.  And 
the  inRtniment  used  to  write  with  was  a 
piece  of  iron,  called  a  sly/r ;  nnd  lience  the 
word  "  style"  came  to  he  taken  for  the  com- 
position of  the  writing.  The  leaves  of  the 
palm-tree  were  afterwards  used  instead  of 
wooden  (ilanks,  and  the  finest  and  thinnest 
part  of  the  hark  of  such  trees  as  the  lime, 
a.ih.  maple,  and  elm ;  and  especially  the 
tilio,  or  iihUlyrea,  and  Egj'ptian  papt/rus. 
Hence  came  the  word  Hber,  (a  book,)  which 
signifie!!  the  inner  bark  of  the  trees.  And 
as  these  barks  were  rolled  up  in  order  to  be 
removed  with  greater  ease,  each  roll  was 
callc<l  volmnen,  a  voliune;  a  name  after- 
wards given  to  the  like  rolls  of  paper  or 
parchment,  From  the  EgyiUian  papyrus 
the  word  paper  is  derived.  After  this, 
leather  was  introduced,  especially  the  skins 
of  goats  and  «heep.  For  the  kmg  of  Per- 
gamus.  in  collecting'  his  library,  was  led  to 
the  invention  uf  parchment  made  of  those 
Rkins.  The  ancients  likewise  wrote  upon 
linen.  Pliny  says,  the  Parthians,  even  in 
his  time,  wrote  upon  their  clothes;  and 
Livy  speaks  of  certain  books  made  of  linen, 
lintei  Hbri,  upon  which  the  names  of  magis- 
trates, and  t'le  liistory  of  the  Itoman  com- 
monwealth, were  written,  and  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  the  soddess  Moneta. 

3.  The  inateriaTs  generally  used  by  the 
ancients  for  their  books,  were  liable  to  be 
easUy  destroyed  by  the  damp,  when  hidden 
in  the  earth  ;  and  in  times  of  war,  devasta- 
tion,  and  rapacity,  it  was  necessary  to  bury 
in  the  earth  whatever  they  wished  to  pre- 
serve from  the  attacks  of  fraud  and  vio- 
lence. With  this  \-iew,  Jeremiah  ordered 
the  writings,  which  he  delivered  to  Ba- 
ruch,  to  be  put  in  an  earthen  vessel,  Jer. 
xxxii.  In  tne  same  manner  the  ancient 
£gy])tians  made  use  of  earthen  urns,  or 
pots  of  a  proper  shape,  for  containing 
whatever  they  wanted  to  inter  in  the 
earth,  and  which,  without  such  care, 
would  have  been  soon  destroyed.  Wc  need 
not  wonder  then,  that  the  jirophct  Jeremiah 
should  tliink  it  necessary  to  inclose  those 
writings  in  an  earthen  pot,  which  were  to  be 
buried  in  Judea,  in  some  place  where  they 
might  be  found  without  much  difficulty  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity. 
Accordingly  two  different  writings,  or  small 
rolls  of  WTiting,  called  books  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  were  designed  to  he  inclosed  in 
such  an  earthen  vessel ;  hut  commentators 
have  been  much  embarras!<ed  in  giving  any 
probable  account  of  the  necessity  of  two 
writings,  one  scaled,  the  other  open ,-  or, 
as  the  passage  has  been  commonly  undcr- 
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stood,  the  one  sealed  up,  the  Other  left  i^fm 
for  any  one  to  read ;  more  esijccially,  as 
Ixith  were  to  be  alike  buried  in  the  earth 
and  concealed  from  every  eye,  and  both 
were  to  be  examined  at  the  return  from  the 
capti\-ity.  But  the  word  translated  opiii,  in 
reference  to  the  evidence,  or  lioijk  which  w.-is 
open,  (I  Sam.  iit.  7,21  ;  Dan.  ii.  10,  30.  x  1,) 
signifies  the  revealing  of  future  events  to  the 
minds  of  men  hv  a  divine  agency  ;  and  it  ia 
particularly  used  in  the  book  of  li.'sther,  ^-iii. 
13,  to  express  a  hook's  making  known  the 
decree  of  an  earthly  king.  Consequently 
the  o^ien  bonk  of  Jeremiah  seems  to  signify, 
not  its  being  then  lying  open  or  unrolled 
before  them,  while  the  other  was  sealed  upj 
but  the  book  that  had  revealed  the  will  of 
God,  to  bring  buck  Israel  into  their  own 
country,  and  to  cause  buying  and  selling  of 
houses  and  lands  again  to  take  place  among 
them.  This  was  a  bock  of  prophecy,  open- 
ing and  revealing  the  future  return  of  Israel, 
smd  the  other  little  book,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  buried  along  with  it,  was  the  purchase 
deed. 

4,  Dy  adverting  to  the  different  modes  o£ 
writing  in  ea.stem  countries,  wc  obtain  a  wtis- 
factory  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  hook 
of  Job,  xix.  23,  24,  and  a  difitinct  \-iew  of 
the  beautiful  gradation  wliich  is  lost  in  our 
translation  :  "  O  that  my  words  were  now 
written  !  O  that  they  were  printed  (wTitten) 
in  a  book  !  that  they  were  graven  with  an 
iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ex-er!* 
In  the  east  there  is  a  mode  of  wTiting,  which 
is  designed  to  fix  words  in  the  memory,  but 
the  writing  i8  not  intended  for  duration., 
Accordingly,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Shaw, 
that  children  learn  to  write  in  Barbary  by 
means  of  a  smooth  thin  board,  slightly  c 
vered  with  whiting,  which  may  be  wiped 
or  renewed  at  pleasure.  Job  expresses  hii 
wish  not  only  that  his  words  were  written,  but 
also  written  in  a  book,  from  which  they 
should  not  be  blotted  out,  nay,  still  further, 
graven  in  a  rock,  the  most  permanent  mods 
of  recording  them,  and  eH|)ccia]]y  if  the  en- 
graved letters  were  filled  with  lead  ;  or  the 
rock  was  made  to  receive  leaden  tablets,  th«^| 
use  of  which  was  known  among  the  ancient*. ^| 
So  Pliny,  "  At  first  men  wTote  on  the  leeAti 

of  palm,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trecR,  but 
afterwards  public  documents  were  preserved^ 
on   leaden  plates,  and   those   of  a  privxta^J 
nature  on  wax,  or  linen." 

5.  The  first  books  were  in  the  form  of 
block B  and  tables,  of  wliieh  we  find  frequent  ^ 
mention  in  scripture,  under  the  appellatioa^f 
lepker,  which  tne  Septuafint  render  ii(*»f,  ^ 
that  is,  square  tablet :  of  which  form  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  book  of  the  Ian 
book,  or  bill  of  divorce,  book  of  curMS»  i 
aiJjiear  to  have  been.  As  flexible  _ 
came  to  be  written  on.  they  found  it  more 
convenient  to  make  their  books  in  form  of 
rolls,  called  by  the  Greeks  KorrcLcia,  by  tbA^B 
Latins  volamina,  which  appear  to  have  becj^H 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Jews  as  well  ti^ 
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tbe  firecians,  Romans,  Persian*,  and  even 
Imlians ;  and  of  «uch  did  the  libnirie«  chieHy 
coDidfit,    liU   some    centuries   after    Chri»t. 
The  form  which  olitains  araonfi;  iM  is  the 
tquarc.  compoeed  of  separate  le«ve« ;  which 
«a*  alM>  kTtovn.  though  little  uwd,  amon^ 
tbe    ancients;    hanng    been    invented    by 
Atttluii,  king   of  Fergamuii,  the  same  who 
invented  parchment ;    but  it   has  now 
■o  long  in  poMession,   that  the  ohleHt 
ipt«  are  found  in  it.     Montfaucon 
ua,   that  of  all  the   ancient  Greek 
iBseripts  he  has  seen,  there  are  but  two 
la  the  roll  form ;  the  rest  being  made  up 
mneh  after  the  manner  of  the  modem  books. 
Tlie  rolls,    or  volumes,   were  composed  of 
■treral  sheets,  fastened  to  each  other,  and 
railed  upon  a  stick,  or  umbiiicu* ;  the  whole 
■tkic^    a    kind   of    column,    or   cylinder, 
<bicb  ir&s  to  be  managed  by  the  utnbilicus,  as 
1  handle  :  it  being  reputed  a  kind  of  crime  to 
Ukf  hi>ld  of  the  roll  itself.     The  outside  of 
lite  nthune  was  railed  frons ;  the  ends  of 
(he  wmbilictu  were  called  conuia,  "  horns;" 
vUth    were   u^^ually   can'ed,  and   adorned 
Skewiat   with    silver,  ivory,   or  even  gold 
4Dd  precious  stones.     AMiitst  the  Egyjitian 
{■pTTiM  was  in  common  use,  its  brittle  nature 
maie  it  proper  to  roll  up  what  they  wrote ; 
ad  as  tnia  had  been  a  customary  practice, 
■my  con  tinned  it  when  theyused  other  mate- 
rials, which  might  very  safely  have  l)*cn  treat- 
fd  in  a  different  manner.      To  the  form  of 
book."  V^elongs   the  tamnmy  of  the  inside,  or 
ihe  order  and  arrangement  of  points  and  let- 
ters iu!o  lines  and  pages,  with  margins,  and 
other  a|ipiu-tenance8.     This  has  undergone 
nany  varieties  :  at  first,  the  letters  were  only 
divided  into  lines,  then  into  separate  words ; 
»hich,  by  degrees,  were  noted  with  accents, 
and   distributed  by  points  and  stups  into 
poiods,    paragraplis,    chapters,    and    other 
diriiions.     In  some  countries,  as  among  the 
orientals,   the  lines   began  from  the   right, 
»ad  ran   to  the  left ;   in  others,  as  in  norlh- 
tta  and  western  nations,  from  the  left  to  the 
rijrhl;  others,  as  the  tirecians,  followed  both 
ilirection.4  alternately,  going  in  the  one  and 
Rtuming  in  the  other,  called  houstropheJun, 
)iecau«e  it   was  after   the  manner  uf  oxen 
tnnuDg  when  at   plough.     In  the  Chinese 
books,  the  lines   ran   from  top   to  bottom, 
-^ain:    the   page   in    some   is   entire,    and 
onifiirm;  in  others,  divided  into  columns  ; 
IB  others,    distinguished    into    textK    and 
<M>tes,  either  marginal,   or  at   the  bottom : 
"•oally  it  is  furnished  with  Bisuaturea  and 
'I'ch-wordB  ;  also  with  a  register  to  discover 
whether  the  book  be  complete.     To  these 
•re  ocea-iionally    added    the    apparatu.s   of 
■oiomaries,   or   side- notes ;   the  emljellish- 
•"•Uof  red,  gold,  or  figured  initial  letters, 
■"wl-pieces,    tail-pieces,    effigies,    schemes, 
"•P*.  »nd  the   like.     The  end  of  the  book 
"WW  denoted  bv  /?«»».  was  anciently  marked 
*''''»■<,  calle<r  coronis,  and  the  whole  fre- 
1»«nt|y  wiuhed    with   an   oU   drawn    from 
^*^i  or  citron  chips,  strewed  between  the 
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leaves  to  preserve  it  from  rotting.    Thern 
also  occur  certain  fommUe  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  books ;  as  among  the  Jews,  the 
word  pin,  M/o  foTti$,  which  we  find  at  the 
end   of  the  books   of    Exodus,    Ijexnticus, 
Numbers,  Ezekiel,  &c.,  to  exhort  the  reader 
to  be  courageous,   and  proceed  on   to  the 
following  book.     The  conclusions  were  also 
often    guarded    with    imprecations    against 
such  as  should  falsify  them  ;  of  which  we 
have  an   instance  in  the  .\pocalypse.     The 
iMahometans,  for  the  like  reason,  place  the 
name  of  God  at  the  beginning  of  all  their 
books,  which  cannot  fad  to  procure  them 
protection,  on  account  of  the  infinite  regard 
which    they   pay   to   that   name,    wherever 
found.     For  the  like  reason  it  is,  that  divers 
of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  emperors  begin 
with  the  formula,  In  nomine  Dei.     At  the 
end  of  each  book  the  .Jews  also  added  the 
number  of  verses  contained  in  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Pentateuch  the  number  "f  sec- 
tions ;  that  it  might  he  transmitted  to  ])o«- 
terity  entire.      The  Alasoriles  and    .Maho- 
metan doctors  have  gone  farther ;  so  as  to 
number   the  several  words  and   letters  m 
each  book,  chapter,  verse,  &c..  of  the  Old 
Testament  and   the  Alcoran.     The  scarcity 
and    high    price  of  books  in   former  ages 
ought  to  render  us  the  more  grateful  for  the 
discovery  of  the  great  art  of  printing,  as 
especially  by  that   means  the   Holy   Bible, 
"  the  word  of  truth  and  gos]iel  of  our  salva- 
tion," is  made  famdiar  to  all  classes, 

5.  The  universal  ignorance  that  prevailed 
in  Eiireipe,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
century,  may  be  a,-icril)ed  to  the  scarcity  of 
hooks  during  that  period,  and  the  difficulty 
of  rendering  them  more  common,  concurring 
with  other  causes  arising  from  the  stale  of 
government  and  manners.  The  Romans 
wrote  their  books  either  on  parchment,  or 
on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 
The  latter,  Jjetng  the  cheapest,  was  of  course 
the  most  commonly  used.  But  after  the 
Saracens  romjuered  Egj-pt,  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  communication  between  that 
country  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy,  or 
in  other  parts  of  Eurone,  was  almost  en- 
tirely broken  off,  and  the  papyrus  was  no 
longer  in  use  among  them.  They  were 
obliged  on  that  account  to  write  all  their 
books  upon  parchment  ;  and  as  the  price  of 
that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare 
and  of  great  value.  We  may  judge  of  the 
scarcity  of  materials  for  writing  them  from 
one  circumstance.  There  still  remain  scve 
ral  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  imd 
following  centuries,  written  on  parchment, 
from  which  some  former  writing  had  been 
erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  comuo- 
sition  in  its  place.  Thus,  it  is  probable, 
several  of  the  works  of  the  amicnta  perished. 
A  book  of  Livy  or  of  Tacitus  might  be 
erased,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale 
of  a  saint,  or  the  superstitious  prayers  of  a 
missal.  Nay,  worse  iiutancea  are  recorded, 
of  obliterating  copies  of  the  holy  scriptures 


to  tnalcc  rfxwn  for  the  Ittmbrations  nf  some 
of  thi!  iiiiire  inoflfrn  fatliers  of  the  cliurcli. 
Manuscripts  thus   (Ief;u'P<3,    the   vellum   or 
parchment  of  wlik'h  is  occu]>ieil  with  same 
other  writintfs,    lire   {■allinl   *'  i)aliin(>sej!t8," 
codicts  rescripli  or  palimpsnli,  from  ■aoKlji^ 
inpvt,  "  that  which  ha«  heen  twice  scrajied." 
As  this  want  of  materials  for  writintr   will 
een'e  to  account  for  the  loss  of  man)*  of  the 
works  of   the   ancients,  and  for  the  small 
number   of  mss.   previous  to  the  eleventh 
century,  many  facts  prove  the  scarcity  of 
books  at  this  period.     Private  persons  sel- 
dom  posnesseci  any  books   whatever;    and 
even  monaHteries  of  note  had  only  one  mis- 
8al.     In  1299,  John  de  I'Ontissara,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  borrows  of  liis  cathedral  eon- 
vent  of  St.  Swithin,  at  Winchester,  "  bib- 
liam  bene  gtassatam,"  that  is,  the  bililc,  with 
marginal  annotations,  in  two  folio  volumes ; 
but  gives  a  bond  for  the  return  of  it,  drawn 
up  with  jjreat  solemnity.     For  the  lieonent 
of  this  bible  to  the  convent,  and  one  hun- 
dred marks,   the  monks   founded   a   daily 
mafls   for   the  soul  of   the  donor.      If  any 
person  i^nvc  a  book  to  a  reli|pouK  house,  he 
uelieved  thai  ao  valuable  a  donation  merited 
eternal  salvation,  and  he  offered  it  on  the 
altnr  with  ^r^at  ceremony.     The  prior  ami 
convent  of  Rochester  declare,  that  they  will 
every  year   pronounce  the  irrevocable  sen- 
tence of  rlamnation  on  him  who  shall  pur- 
loin or  conceal  a  Latin  translation  of  Aris- 
totle's Poetics,  or  even  obliterate  the  title. 
Sometimes  a  book  was  given  to  a  monas- 
tery,  on   condition  that  the  rlonor  should 
have  the  use  of  it  for  hi."!  life ;  and  some- 
times to  a  private  person,  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  he  who  receives  it  shoiUd  pray  for 
the  sold  of  bis  benefactor.     In  the  yeiir  1225, 
Roffer  de  Insula,  dean  of  York,  gave  several 
Latm  bibles  to  the  I'niversity  of  Oxford, 
on  condition  that  the  students  who  penised 
them   should  dcpo.sit  «   cautionary  ]ilcdge. 
The  littrary  of  that  university,   bifore   the 
year  1:J(MJ,    consisted  only  of  a  few  tracts, 
chained  or  kept  in  chests,  in  the  ehoir  of 
St.   Mary's  church.      The   price   of  books 
became  so  high,  that  persons  of  a  modenite 
fortune  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them. 
In   the   year    1174,    Walter,    prior   of    St. 
Swithin's  at  Winchester,   purchased  of  the 
monks  of  Dorchester,  in  O.vfordshire,  Bede's 
homilies  and  St.  Austin's  psalter  for  twelve 
measures  of  barley  and  a  pall,  on  which  was 
[  embToidered   in   silver    tne   history   of  St. 
Birinus  converting  a  Saxon  king.      About 
the  year  1400,  a  copy  of  John  of  Meun's 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose"  was  sold  before  the 
palace-gate  at    Paris  for  forty   crowns,  or 
33 ^  6*.  Crf.    The  countess  of  Anjou  paid, 
for  a  copy  of  the  homilies  of  Haimon,  bishop 
of  Halberstadt,    two   hundred   sheep,    five 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
rye  and  millet.     Even  so  late  as  the  year 
1471,  when  Louis  XI.  of  France  borrowed 
the  works  of  Rhasis,  tlie  Arabian  physician, 
from  tiic  faculty  of  medicine  at   Paris,   he 
IHIi 
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t^ot  only  depoaiteil  by  way  of  pledge  a  «m- 
siderable  quantity  of  plate,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with 
him  as  surety  in  a  deed,  binding  himielf 
under  a  great  forfeiture  to  restore  it.  But 
when,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  art  of 
making  paper  was  invented,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  the  manufacture  became  general, 
the  number  of  mss.  increased,  and  the  study 
of  the  sciences  was  wonderfully  facilitated. 
Indeed,  the  invention  of  the  art  of  making 
paper,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, are  two  very  memorable  events  in  the 
history  of  literature  and  of  human  chilita* 
tion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  former  pre- 
ceded the  first  dnwning  of  letters  and  im- 
provement ill  knowledge,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  latter 
ushered  in  the  light  which  spread  over 
Euro])c  at  the  a>ra  of  the  reformation. 

6.  If  the  ancient  hooks  were  large,  they 
were  fomieil  of  a  number  of  skins,  of  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  or  of 
papyrus,  or  piircbraent,  connected  together. 
The  leaves  were  rarely  written  over  on  both 
sides,  Ezek.ii.  9;  Zech.  v.  1.     Book*,  when 
written  upon  very  flexible  materials,  were, 
as  stated  above,  rolleil  round  a  stick;  awl, 
if  they  were  very   long,  round  two,  from 
the  two  extremities.     'iTie  reader  unrolled 
the  book   to   the  ])lace  which    he  wanted, 
&yairririas  rh  Bt^Klov,  and  rolled  it  up  again, 
when  he  had  read  it,  rri^at  rh  ffiSMoy,  liuke 
iv.    17 — 20;    whence  the    name    n?:o,   •■ 
vo/umr,   or   thing   rolled  up,    Psalm  xL  7 1  V 
Isaiah  xsxiv. 4;  Ezek.  ii.  9:  2  Kings  iLs.  14; 
Kzra  vi.  2.     The  leaves  thus  rolled  round  the 
stick,  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  bounii 
with  a  string,  could  be  easily  sealed,  Isaiah 
sxix.   11  ;    Dan.  xii.  4;    Rev.  v.  1.;    vL  '. 
Those  books,  which  were  inscribed  on  tahr 
lets  of  wood.  lead.  bra.ss,  or  ivory,  were  con- 
nected   together    by    rings    at   the    back, 
through  which  a  rod  was  passed  to  carrf 
them   by.      'Ilie   orientals   appear  to  have 
taken  pleasure  in   giving  tropical   or  eni|i- 
matical  titles  to  their  books.      The  title*, 
prefixed    to   the    fifty-sixth,    sixtieth,    ana 
eightieth  psalms   appear  to  be  of  this  (in- 
scription.      .\nd   there   can   be   no  doobt, 
that  David's  elegy  U|»on  Saul  and  Jon»Uiaa. 
3  Sara,  i,  18,  is  called  riU?p  or  the  bom,  in 
conformity  with  this  pectdiarity  of  taste. 

'llie  book,  or   flying  roll,  spoken  of  ia 
Zech.  v.  1,  2,  twenty  cubits  long,  and  UM 
wide,  was  one  of  the  ancient  rolls,  cumpoiMl 
of  many  skins,   or  parchments,   gli 
sewed  together  at  the  end.     Thougl 
of  these  rolls  or  voliunes  were  very  loi 
none,  probably,  was  ever  made  of  such 
as  this.   This  contained  the  cursen  and  ctl»- 
mities  which  should  befal  the  Jews.    Tb* 
extreme  length  and  breadth  of  it  shows  th* 
excessive  number  and  enormity  of  their  sio^ 
and  the  extent  of  their  punishment. 

Isaiah,  describing  the  effects  of  God'l 
wrath,  says,  "The  heavens  shall  lie  folded 
up  like  a  book,"  (scroll,)  liiaL  xxxiv.  4.    lU 


BOOK. 


tbe  vay  among  the  ancients,  of 
bookj,  when   they  puqjUBed  tu 
em.    A  volume  of  «evenU  feet  in 
■adJcnljr  roUed  up  into  a  very 
coropsM.    Tltns  the  heavens  should 
ifeink  into  themselveji,  and  disappear,  as  it 
-   —  •hr  eyes  of  fiod,  when  his  wrath 
[  tkm^  iled.    These  ways  of  speaking 

m  bf^^..^-..^,  and  very  enerfrettc. 
7.  Book  I*  sornetiine^  used  for  letters,  mo- 
rn edict,  or  contract,  in  short,  the 
AdoI,  in  Hebrew,  ttpher,  is  much  more 
OUnaiTC  than  the  Latin  liber.  The  letters 
viucb  Rab^lutkeb  delivered  from  Sennache- 
ph  to  llt-xekiah  are  called  3  book.  The 
^  translation,  indeed,  reads  UUrr  ;  but 
^Steptiuftint  has  BiC^iav ;  and  the  Hebrew 
"Ccn.  The  contract,  confirmed  by 
JcMitth  for  the  purchase  of  a  tield,  is 
bjr  the  aame  name,  Jer.  !t.xxii.  10 ;  and 
>  the  edict  of  Ahasuerus  in  favour  of  the 
Esther  is.  20,  though  our  translatorB 
im%  cbUmI  it  Utter*.  Tbe  writing  which  a 
■iB  P**  ^*  '>**  ^^*  when  he  divorced  her 
«M  oraominated.  in  Hebrew,  "  a  book  of 
Anvca,"  Deut.  xxiv. 
Boobs,  B'tiltrt  qf.  The  ancients  seldom 
tbeir  ticatiaea  with  their  own  hand, 
dictated  them  to  their  frecdmea  and 
Oi,  lliese  were  either  Taxyypiipoi,  ama- 
\ma,  •o/oTM,  "  hasty  writers,"  or  koaai. 
Wi^w,  Utrmrii,  "  fiur  writers,"  or  ^Atoy/tiipoi, 
••copyists."  Theofficcof  these  last 
I  totruiMTibe  fairly  that  which  the  former 
I  vmtcB  hastily  and  from  dictation ;  they 
■•(«  Uiosf  who  were  obliged  to  \vrite  books 
■d  otWr  documents  which  were  intended  to 
Ic  dni»ble.  'I'he  correctness  of  the  copies 
*■■  ander  the  care  of  the  emendator,  corrector, 
•  laapirffar  t4  ytypaitiiiwa.  A  great  nart  of 
tkt  books  of  the  New  Testament  was  aictated 
afts'  this  cxutoro.  6t.  Paul  noted  it  as  a  par- 
ricaiar  circumstance  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Qlhtiuui,  that  he  had  written  it  with  his  own 
kad.  (>al  ri.  1 1.  But  he  ai!Lsed  the  saluta- 
lMBwithlu*ownhand,2The<i8.  iii.  17:  iCor. 
xn.  SI  ;  Col.  iv.  18.  The  amanuensis  who 
I  UteEfiistle  to  the  Romans,  has  mention- 
I  «iliaMlf  near  the  conclusion,  Rom.  xvi.  22. 
BoeCS.  SUM^  (/iiu6/<c(r/ion.  Works  could 
I  mij  bo  mnltiplied  by  meaiu  of  transcripts. 
Ttr  in  this  way  thev  passed  over  to 
tbey  were  beyond  the  control  of  the 
and  published.  The  edition,  or 
pikCcalinti.  by  means  of  the  booksellers, 
«M^  oolj  St  a  later  period,  advantageous  to 
Ac  Ckiiotiona.  Tbe  rtcitalio  preceded  the 
sn.  which  took  place  often  merely 
tg  none  few  friends,  and  often  with 
t  nrrparstioD«i  before  many  persons,  who 
I  teritrd  for  that  purpose.  From  hence 
^  Mrthor  became  known  as  the  writer,  and 
dtt  vorld  became  previously  informed  of  all 
•fekk  they  might  expect  from  the  work.  If 
ft*  coopofition  pleased  them,  he  was  re- 
%o  permit  it*  transcription ;  and  thus 
Irft  the  U&nd«  of  the  author,  and 
to  th«  (mbUaim.     Frequently  on 
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individual  sent  his  literary  labours  to  some 
illustrious  man,  as  a  present,  streaa,  mu- 
HHsculum  ;  or  he  prefixed  his  name  to  it,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  him  a  proof  of  friendship 
Or  regard,  by  means  of  this  express  and  par- 
ticular direction  of  his  work.  When  it  was 
only  thus  presented  or  sent  to  him,  and  he 
accepted  it.  he  was  con.sidered  as  the  ]>ersoa 
bound  to  introduce  it  to  the  world,  or  as  the 
putronus  libri,  wiio  liad  pledged  himself,  as 
the  patronut  fttrsona  to  this  duty.  It  now 
became  his  office  to  provide  for  its  publica- 
tion by  means  of  transcripts,  to  facilitate  its 
approach  ad  Umimi  poleNliorum  to  the  gates  of 
men  of  great  influence,  and  to  be  its  d^entor. 

'ITius  tbe  works  of  tbe  first  founders  of 
the  Christian  church  made  their  appearance 
before  their  community.  Their  E})ist]e8 
were  read  in  those  congregations  to  which 
they  were  directed;  and  whoever  wished 
to  possess  them  either  look  a  transcript  of 
them,  or  caused  one  to  be  procured  for  nim. 
The  historical  works  were  made  knotvn  by 
the  authors  in  the  congregations  of  the 
Christians,  per  rtcHationem  :  the  object  and 
general  interest  in  them  procured  for  them 
readers  and  transcribers.  St.  Luke  dedicated 
his  writings  to  an  illustrious  man  of  the 
name  of  Theopbilus. 

Book  of  Life,  or  Book  of  thk  LrvijCG, 
or  Book  op  tub  Loko,  Psalm  Ixix.  28. 
Some  have  thought  it  very  probable  that 
these  descriptive  phrases,  which  are  frequent 
in  scripture,  aie  taken  from  the  custom,  ob- 
served generally  in  the  courts  of  princes,  of 
keeping  a  Ustof  persons  who  arc  in  their  ser- 
vice, of  the  provmres  which  they  govern,  of 
the  officers  of  their  armies,  of  the  number  of 
their  troops,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
names  of  their  soldiers.  Thus  when  it  ii 
said  that  any  one  is  written  in  the  book  of 
Ufe,  it  means  that  be  particularly  belongs  to 
God,  and  is  enrolled  among  the  number  of 
his  friends  and  servants :  and  to  he  "blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  life,"  is  to  be  erased  from 
the  list  of  God's  friends  and  servants,  as 
those  who  are  guilty  of  treachery  are  struck 
off  the  roll  of  officers  belonging  to  a  prince. 
The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
phrases  is,  however,  that  which  refers  them 
to  the  ffenealogical  lists  of  the  Jews,  or  to 
the  registers  kept  of  the  living,  from  which 
the  names  of  all  the  dead  were  blotted  out. 

Book  of  Judqmbnt.  Daniel,  speaking 
of  God's  judgment,  says,  "  The  judgment 
was  set,  and  the  books  were  opened,"  Dan. 
vii.  10.  This  is  an  allusion  to  what  was 
practised  when  a  prince  caUed  his  ser\'ants 
to  account  The  accounts  are  produced  and 
examined.  It  is  possible  he  might  allude, 
also,  to  a  custom  of  the  Persians,  among 
whom  it  was  a  constant  practice  every 
day  to  write  down  the  sen-ices  rendered 
to  the  king,  and  the  rewards  given  to  those 
who  had  performed  them.  Of  this  we 
see  an  instance  in  the  history  of  Ahasuenis 
and  Mordecai,  Esther  iv.  12,  34.  When, 
therefore,  the  king  sits  in  judgment,   the 


books  are  rtpened  ;  he  nliliges  all  his  ser- 
vants to  reckon  with  him ;  he  punishes 
those  who  have  fniled  in  their  duty  i  he 
compels  thone  to  par  who  are  inilctiter]  tu 
him ;  and  he  rewnra»  those  who  have  done 
him  services.  A  similar  jiroceedinu  will  lake 
place  at  the  day  of  (.iod's  final  judg'mciit. 

Sbaled  Book,  mentioned  Isai.  x.\i<c.  It, 
and  the  book  sealed  with  seven  seals,  in  the 
Revelation  v.  1 — 3,  are  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  of  John,  which  were  written  in 
a  book,  or  roll,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  and  were  sealed,  which  figure 
truly  siniifies  that  they  were  mysterious : 
they  had  res])ect  to  times  remote,  and  to 
future  events  j  so  that  a  complete  knowledge 
of  their  meaning  could  not  he  oMained  till 
after  what  was  foretold  shoukl  happen,  and 
the  seals,  as  it  were  taken  oft  In  old  times, 
letters,  and  other  WTilincs  that  were  to  be 
sealed,  were  first  wTapped  round  with  thread 
or  flax,  and  then  wax  and  the  seal  were  ap- 
plied to  them.  To  road  them,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  thread  or  flax,  and  to  break 
the  seals. 

BOOTY,  spoils  taken  in  war.  Num.  xxxi. 
27 — 32.  According  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  booty  was  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  who  were  in  the  battle  and  those  who 
were  in  the  camp,  whatever  disparity  there 
might  he  in  the  number  of  each  parly.  The 
law  further  required  that,  out  of  that  part  of 
the  spoils  whicn  was  assi^ed  to  the  fighting 
men,  the  Lord's  share  should  be  Fpparated ; 
and  for  every  five  hundred  wen,  oxen,  asses, 
sheep,  &c.,  they  were  to  take  one  for  the 
High  Priest,  as  being  the  Lord's  first-fruits. 
And  out  of  the  other  moiety,  belonging  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  they  were  to  give  for 
every  fifty  men,  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  &c.,  one 
to  the  Levites. 

BOOZ,  or  BOAZ,  the  son  of  Salmon  and 
Rahal),  Ruth  iv.  21,  &c. ;  Matt.  i.  5.  Rahab, 
we  know,  was  a  Canaanite  of  Jericho,  Joshua 
ii.  i.  Salmon,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
married  her,  and  she  bore  him  Booz,  one  of 
oiu-  Saviour's  ancestors  according  to  the 
flesh.  Some  say,  there  were  three  of  this 
name,  the  son,  the  grand.son,  and  the  great 
grandson,  of  Salmon :  the  last  Boot,  was 
Ruth's  husband,  and  the  father  of  Obed. 

2.  Booz,  or  BoAZ,  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  brazen  pillars  which  Solomon 
erected  in  the  porch  of  the  temple,  the  other 
column  being  called  Jachin.  Tliis  last  pillar 
was  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  into 
the  temple,  and  Booz,  on  the  left,  1  Kings 
vii.  21.  The  wonl  signifies  strength  or  firm- 
ness. Mr.  Hutchinson  ha.s  an  exj>rea8  trea- 
tise upon  these  two  columns,  atienipting  to 
show  that  they  represented  the  true  system 
of  the  universe,  which  he  insists  was  given 
by  Ood  to  David,  and  by  him  to  Solomon, 
and  was  wrought  by  Hiram  upon  these 
pillars. 

BOS<lM.     See  AccnnATioN. 

BOSSES,  the  thickest  and  strongest  parts 
of  a  buckler,  Job  xv.  20. 
198 
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BOTTLE.    The  eastern  bottle  is  marie  \ 
a  goat  or  kid  skin,  stripped  ofi",  without  open- 
inp;  the  bcity  ;  the  apertures  made  by  cutting- 1 
oft'  the  tail  and  tegs  are  sewed  up,  and,  when  I 
filled,  it  is  tied  nhout  the  ntck.    The  Arabs  J 
and  Persians  never  go  a  journey  without  ftl 
small  leathern  Itottle  of  water  banging  bf  1 
their  side  like  a  scrip.     These  skin  bottles  | 
presence  their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquids,! 
in  a  fresher  state  than  any  other  vessels  thejj 
can  use.   The  people  of  the  east,  indeed,  piit 
into  them  everything  they  mean  to  carry  to 
a  distance,  whether  dry  or  liquid,  and  very 
rarely  make  use  of  boxes  and  pots,  unless  to 
preserve   such   things   as  are   liable   to  be 
uruken.    lliey  enclose  these  leathern  bottles  ^ 
in  woollen  sacks,  because  their  beasts  of  car-^ 
riage  often  fall  down   under  their  load,  or 
cast  it  down  on  the  sandy  desert.     These 
skin  bottles  were  not  confined  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia ;  the  roving  tribes,  which  passed 
the  Hellesfwnt  soon  aJFtcr  the  deluge,  and  ^ 
settled  in  (Jreece  and  Italy,  probably  intro-  ■ 
duced  them  into  those  countries.     W  e  learn  ■ 
from  Homer,  that  they  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Oreeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  for, 
with  a  view  to  an  accommodation  between 
the  hostile  armies,  the  heralds  carried  through 
the  city  the  things  which  were  necessary  to 
ratify  the  compact,  two  lambs,  and  exhilani- 
ting  wine,  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  in  a  bottle 
of  goat  skin : 

'A<TK<f   Id  aiyfi<f.  ,^  i^^  ^^  I  J16. 

The  bottle  of  wine  which  Samuel's  mother 
brought  to  Eli,  I  Sam.  i.  24,  is  called  ^133, 
and  was  an  earthen  jug.  Another  word  is 
used  to  signify  the  vessel  out  of  which  Jacl 
gave  milk  to  Sisera  :  she  ojiened  a  bottle  of 
milk,  and  gave  him  drink.  Judges  iv.  19. 
This  is  called  tik  j,  which  I'efers  to  something 
supple,  moist,  oozing,  or,  perhaps,  importa. 
moistened  into  pliancy,  as  that  skin  must  ' 
which  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  milk, 
This  kind  was  usually  made  of  goat-skint. 
I'his  word  is  also  used  to  denote  the  bottle 
in  which  Jesse  sent  wine  by  David  to  Saul, 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20.  It  is  likewise  employed  toeS' 
press  the  bottle  into  which  the  Psalmist  de- 
sires his  tears  may  be  coUeeted,  Psalm  Ivi.  8 ; 
and  that  to  which  he  resembles  himself,  and 
which  he  calls  a  bottle  in  the  smoke.  Psalm 
cxix.  83,  that  is,  a  skin  bottle,  blackened  and 
shrivelled.  Besides  the  words  already  con- 
sidered, another,  nia«,  in  thepliu^d,  is  used, 
Job  xxxii.  19.  This  signifies,  in  general,  to 
swell  or  distend.  On  receiving  the  liquor 
poured  into  it,  a  skin  bottle  must  be  greatly 
swelled  and  distended ;  and  it  must  be 
swelled  still  farther  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  liquor  within  it,  as  that  advances  10  ripe- 
ness. In  this  state,  if  no  vent  be  given  to  tke 
liquor,  it  may  overpower  the  strength  of  the 
bottle,  or  it  may  penetrate  by  some  secret 
crevice  or  weaker  part.  Hence  arises  the  pro- 
prietv  of  putting  new  wine  into  new  bottles, 
whicn,  being  strong,  may  resist  the  expan- 
sion, the  internal  pressure  of  their  contents, 
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^^^^P  pmerrc  the  wioo  to  due   matttrity; 

^^^|pB<-  •'III  Koiiles  may,  without  danger,  con- 
tMti  .  whose  fermentation  is  aittaAy 

ft>  .17;  Luke  v.  38. 

b*M  niJUISTS.  or  BllDHlSTS.  one  of 
db>  three  irreat  wets  of  India,  distinct  both 
fmai  Um  Brthminical  sect,  and  the  Jainas. 
Tbe  Bonddhiati  do  not  believe  in  a  First 
ria— :    thvf   connider   matter   a.4   eternal ; 

I  ikat  «VCfy  portion  of  animated  e.xi8tence  has 
ia  ttmU  its  own  rise,  tendency,  and  destiny ; 
iktt  the  condition  of  creaturefi  on  earth  is 
updated  by  works  of  merit  and  demerit ; 
llit  work*  of  merit  not  only  raise  indivi- 
4mia  to  faapBtneas.  but,  as  they  prevail, 
ash  tbe  world  itself  to  j)ros]>erity ;  while, 
■  the   other  hand,  when  vice   is  predomi- 

albe  world  degenerates  till  the  universe 
ia  diMolred.     They  suppose,  however, 
tet  there  W  always  some  nuperior  deity,  who 
kw  attuned  to  this  elevation  by  rciig^ouii 
bat  tbcy  do  not  rvntard  him  as  the 
of  the   world       To   the    present 
pericHl,  comprehending  all   the  time 
'   in  a  "  kujpu,"   they   assign   five 
four  of  whom  have  already  appeared, 
Goutumu,   or    Bouddnu,   whose 
continued   five   tliousand    years, 
twa  thnncand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  of 
»^h  had  expired,  A.  I)   IftU.     After  the 
of  the  five  thoumnd  years,  another 
tain  obtain  the  a^tcmdancy,  and  be  dei- 
tt^     Six   hundred   milUons   of  saints   are 
^id  ta  be  canonized  with  each  deity,  though 
it   ■•    admitted   that    Bouddhu    took   only 
IvaMjr-four   thousand   devotees  to   heaven 
with  him.     Tbe  lowest  state  of  existence  is 
m  beO  t  the   next   is  that   in  the  forms  of 
lnd«i  :  both  these  are  states  of  punishment. 
Tbe  next  ucent  is  to  that  of  man,  which  is 
fiahalianary.    The  next  includes  many  de- 
(MM  of  honour  and  happiness  up  to  demi- 
gads,  Ite.,  which  are  states  of  reward  for 
•nr*        '        fit.     The  ascent  to  superior 
fc'  lie  state  of  man.   The  Boudd- 

kitu  in-  i;Miglit  that   there  are  four  superior 
ksmis  which  are  not  rlcHtruyed  at  the  end 
if  "knlpui"  that    below   tliese  there   are 
lailvc  ether  heavens,  followed  by  six  infe- 
Mv  hsawiw :  alter  which  follows  the  earth  ; 
iaa  th«  world  of  snakes ;  and  then  thirty- 
lao  chic/  hells  :  to  which  are  to  be  added, 
i»  buadred  and  twenty  helW  of  milder  tor- 
■eala.   The  highest  state  of  glory  is  absorp- 
hH.    The  pcrton  who  is  unchangeable  in 
Im  raaohKion ;  who  has  obtained  the  know. 
hift  «t  things  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
ttmogfa  one  "  kulpu ; "  who  can  make  him- 
■If  iav«Hble ;    go  where   he   pleases ;  and 
who  bat  attainra  to  complete  abstraction ; 
w9  e^^  abaorption.    Tnoee  who  perform 
wocka  M  mcrh  are  admitted  to  the  neavens 
tt  tfaa  dUTcreat  gods,  or  are  made  kings  or 
ipaat   men   on  earth;   and  those  who  are 
«iefc«d  arc  bom  in  the  fonn«  of  different 
or  conngned  to  different  hells.  The 
of  theae  heavens  is  described  as 
■■aoaL    The   Botuldhists  believe 
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that  at  the  end  of  a  "  kulpu"  the  universe 
is  destroyed.  To  convey  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  period,  the  illiterate  ('ingalese 
use  this  comparison  :  "  If  a  man  were  to 
ascend  a  muuntiiin  nine  miles  high,  and  to 
renew  these  jimrnfys  once  in  every  hundred 
years,  till  the  mountain  were  worn  down 
l)y  his  feet  to  im  atom,  the  time  required  to 
do  this  would  be  nnlhing  to  the  fourtli  part 
of  a  'kulpu.'"  Oouddhii,  before  his  ex- 
altation, taught  his  followers  that,  after  his 
death,  the  remains  of  his  body,  his  doctrine, 
or  an  assembly  of  his  di.sciples,  were  to  be 
held  in  equal  reverence  with  himself.  Wlien 
a  Cingalese,  therefore,  apj>roBche«  an  image 
of  liouddhu,  he  Bays,  "  I  take  refuge  in 
Bouddhu  ;  I  take  refuge  in  his  doctrine  ;  I 
take  refuge  in  his  followers."  There  are 
five  commands  given  to  the  common  Lloudd- 
hist-s ;  the  first  forbids  the  destruction  of 
animal  life ;  the  second  forbids  theft ;  tlu; 
third,  adultery :  the  fourth,  falsehood  ;  thu 
fifth,  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  There  are 
other  commands  for  superior  classes,  or 
devotees,  which  forbid  dancing,  songs,  mu- 
sic, festivals,  perfumes,  elegant  dresses,  ele- 
vated  seats,  &c.  Among  works  of  the  high- 
est merit,  one  is  the  feeding  of  a  hungry 
infirm  tiger  with  a  person's  own  flesh. 

B(»rRir.NONK<TS,  the  foUowers  of  the 
celebrated  Mad.  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la 
I'onte,  a  native  of  Flanders,  bom  at  Li.sle,  in 
161C.  She  was  so  much  deformed  at  her 
birth,  that  it  wa.s  even  debated  whether  she 
should  not  be  stifled  as  a  monster.  As  she 
grew  up,  however,  this  deformity  greatly 
decreased,  and  she  discovered  a  superior 
mind,  a  strong  imagination,  and  very  early 
indications  of  a  devotional  spirit,  strongly 
tinctured  with  mysticism.  She  conceived 
herself  to  be  divinely  called,  and  set  a])art 
to  re%nve  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  that 
had  been  extinguished  by  theoloeical  ani- 
mosities and  debates.  In  her  confession  of 
faith,  siie  professes  her  belief  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
(Christ.  The  leading  principles  which  pervade 
her  productions  are  these  :  that  man  is  per- 
fectly free  to  resist  or  receive  divine  grace ; 
that  (iod  is  ever  unchangeable  in  love  to- 
wards all  his  creatures,  and  does  not  inflict 
any  arbitrarj-  punishment,  but  that  the  evils 
they  suffer  are  the  natural  consequences  of 
ein ;  that  true  religion  consists  not  in  any 
outward  forms  of  worship,  nor  systems  of 
faith,  but  in  immediate  communion  with  the 
Deity,  by  internal  feelings  and  impulses,  and 
by  a  perfect  acquiescence  in  his  will. 

This  lady  was  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  but  she  declaimed  equally 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome  and  those  of  the  Reformed  churches : 
hence  she  was  opposed  and  persecuted  by 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  after 
being  driven  about  from  place  to  place,  she 
died  at  Franeker,  in  1680.  She  maintained 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  general  toleration 
of  all  religions.     Her  notion  on  God's  fore  - 


knowtcfljre  was,  that  CJnd  was  capable  of 
foreknowing  all  events,  but,  his  power  being 
equal  to  his  knowledge,  he  purposely  with- 
held from  himself  that  knowledge  in  certain 
cases,  that  he  might  not  interfere  with  the 
free  agency  and  rcspnnHibility  of  hia  crea- 
tures. Hur  works  are  very  numerous, 
making  eighteen  volumes  in  octavo :  of 
which  the  principal  are,  "The  fjight  of  the 
World;"  "  The  Testimony  of  Truth  ; "  and 
"The  Renovation  of  the  (jospel  Spirit;" 
which  are  much  in  esteem  among  tne  ad- 
mirers of  mystical  theology. 

BOW.  The  expression,  "  to  break  the 
how,"  80  frequent  in  scripture,  aijfnifies  to 
destroy  the  power  of  a  people,  because  the 
principal  ofiensive  weapon  of  annies  was 
anciently  the  bow.  "  A  deceitful  bow " 
is  one  that,  from  some  defect,  either  in 
bending  or  the  string,  carries  the  arrow 
wide  of  the  mark,  however  well  aimed.  See 
Arms. 

BOWELS.  The  bowels  are  the  seat  of 
mercy,  tenderness,  and  compassion.  Jo- 
Beph'«  bowels  were  moved  at  the  night  of  his 
brother  Benjamin  {  that  is,  he  felt  himself 
softened  antf  affected.  The  true  mother  of 
the  child  whom  Solomon  commanded  to  he 
divided,  felt  her  bowels  move,  and  consented 
that  it  should  be  given  to  the  woman  who 
was  not  its  real  mother,  I  Kings  iii.  26. 
The  Hebrews  also  sometimes  place  wisdom 
and  understanding  in  the  bowels,  "  Who 
hath  put  wisdom  in  the  inner  parts?"  or 
bowels.  Job  xx.wiii.  36.  The  Psalmist  says, 
"Thy  law  is  within  my  heart,"  literally,  in 
the  mid.st  of  my  !>owelH, — -it  is  by  me  strongly 
and  aflectionately  regarded.  Psalm  xl.  8. 

BOX-TREE,  iltTMn,  Isaiah  xli.  9;  Ix.  13; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ;  2  Esdras  xiv.  2-1,  where  the 
word  appears  to  be  used  for  i ablets.  Most 
of  the  ancient,  and  several  of  the  modern, 
translators  render  this  word  the  bums,  or 
"  box-tree ;  "■  but  from  its  being  mentioned 
along  with  trees  of  the  forest,  some  more 
stately  tree  must  be  inteoded,  probably  the 
cedar. 

BRACELET.  A  bracelet  is  commonly 
worn  by  the  nriental  princes,  as  a  badge  of 
power  and  authority.  Wlien  the  calif  (Jayem 
Uemrillah  granted  the  investiture  of  certain 
dominions  to  an  eastern  prince,  he  sent  him 
letters  patent,  a  crown,  a  chain,  and  brace- 
lets. This  was  probably  the  reason  that  the 
Amalekite  brought  the  bracelet  which  he 
found  on  Saul's  arm,  along  with  his  croivn, 
to  David,  2  Sam.  i.  10.  It  was  a  royal  or- 
nament, and  belonged  to  the  regalia  of  the 
kingdom.  The  bracelet,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged,  was  worn  hoth  by  men  and  women 
of  different  ranks  ;  but  the  original  word,  in 
the  second  book  of  Samuel,  occurs  only  in 
two  other  placM,  and  is  quite  different  from 
the  term  which  is  employed  to  express  the 
more  common  ornament  known  by  that 
name.  And  besides,  this  ornament  was  worn 
by  kings  and  princes  in  a  different  manner 
from  their  subjects.  It  was  fastened  above 
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the  elbow;  and  was  commonly  of  great 
value. 

BRAHMIN.S.     or     BRArHMlNS.    the 

highest  caste  of  Hindoos,  to  whom  is  con- 
fined the  priesthood,  and,  in  general,  all 
their  ancient  learning,  which  is  locked  up 
in  their  sacred  language,  called  the  San- 
scrit. TXw  Brahmins  derive  that  name  from 
Brahma,  the  Creator;  for  they  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  three  embodied  energies,  the  cre- 
ative, the  prcser\'ing,  and  the  destroying; 
personified  under  the  names  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  all  sprung  from  Brimh ; 
and  to  each  of  them  Ik  as«igned  a  kind  of 
celestial  consort,  a  fem.ale  deity,  which  they 
describe  as  a  passive  energy. 

Like  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  they 
seem  to  Iiave  had  an  open  and  a  secret  doc- 
trine :  the  latter,  a  species  of  Spinozism. 
contiidering  the  great  Supreme  as  "  the  soul 
of  the  world  ; "  endowed  with  no  other  qual- 
ity than  ubiquity ;  requiring  no  worship, 
and  exerting  no  power,  but  in  the  production  i 
of  the  three  great  energies  above  mentioned. 
These  are  so  ingeniously  diversified  as  to 
produce  three  hundred  and  thirty  millioos  of 
gods,  or  objects  of  idolatry ;  so  various  in 
character  as  to  suit  every  man's  taste  or  hu- 
mour, and  to  fumi.sh  examples  of  every  vice 
and  foUy  to  which  humanity  is  subject. 

A.s  it  resjiects  a  future  state,  two  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Braclunanism  arc 
transmigration  and  absorption.  After  death, 
the  person  is  cnnvej-ed,  by  the  messenffersof 
Yumu,  tliiTough  the  air  to  the  place  of  judg- 
ment. After  receiving  his  sentence,  he 
wanders  about  the  earth  for  twelve  months, 
as  an  aerial  being  or  ghost;  and  then  takes 
a  body  suited  to  his  future  condition,  whft- 
ther  he  ascend  to  the  gods,  or  suffer  in  a 
new  body,  or  be  hurled  into  some  hefl. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  several  "  pooranus;*' 
others  maintain,  that  immediately  after 
death  and  judgment,  the  person  suffers  thej 
pains  of  hell,  and  removet>  his  sin  by  suffer 
ing ;  and  then  returns  to  the  earth  in  eomi 
bodily  form.  l*he  descriptions  which  the] 
"  pooranus"  give  of  the  heavens  of  the  godi 
are  tndy  in  the  eastern  style  ;  all  thmgc. 
even  the  beds  of  the  gods,  are  made  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.  All  the  pleasures  flCJH 
these  heavens  are  exactly  what  we  duNW^ 
e.t]>cct  in  a  system  formed  by  uninspired 
and  unrenewed  men :  like  the  paradise  of 
IVlahomet,  they  are  brothels,  rather  thao 
places  of  rewards  for  "  the  pure  in  heart" 
Here  all  the  vicious  passions  are  |>ersoni- 
fled,  or  rather  deified ;  the  quarrels  and 
licentious  intrigues  of  the  gods  fill  theM 
places  with  perpetual  uproar,  while  their 
impurities  are  describea  witJi  the  aasia 
literaiity  and  gross  detail,  as  similar  things 
are  tdked  of  among  these  idolaters  on  eaiu. 

But  the  highest  degree  of  happiness 
absorption.     God,  as  separated  from  matterj 
the  Hindoos  contemplate  as  a  being  rep 
in  his  own  happiness,  destitute  of  ideas; 
inHnitc   placidity ;  as  an  unruffled   sea 
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\y  abstrnctci],   and 

bey  therefore  deem 

il  lb*  hdn^  of  perfection  to  be  like  this 
bco^.  Hence  Kruhnu,  in  hia  discourse  to 
Uijooim.  |irai.<iea  the  man  "  who  forsaketh 
0l$ff  4*urv  that  entereth  into  hia  heart ; 
*hp  ia  bftppy  of  himstelf;  who  i«  without 
Artioii  (  who  rejoiceth  not  either  in  ^ood 
•r  evil  I  who,  like  the  tortoise,  can  restmin 
Ki  WKtuhtn  from  their  wonted  purpose ;  to 
plaamre  and  |>ain,  ){olu,  iron,  and 
are  the  «me."  "  llie  learned,"  adds 
"  behold  Brumhu  alike  in  the 
■"  brknhun,'  perfected  in  know- 
_  i  in  the  ox,  and  in  the  elephant;  in 
^  iogt  *nd  in  him  who  eateth  of  the  flesh 
rf  iogm."  The  person  whose  very  nature, 
llkey,  IK  absorbed  in  divine  meditation  ; 
•»  Ufe  ia  Uke  a  sweet  sleep,  unconaeiotu 
-andisturbed  ;  who  doe<i  not  even  desire 
■ad  who  ia  thus  chang'ed  into  the 
of  the  ever-blessed ;  obtains  abaorp- 
Ao  Brumhu.  The  ceremonies  leading 
l»  abaaqxian  are  called  by  the  name  of 
"tafotkn,"  and  the  i)er»oni)  performing 
lkBii.a  "  tnpiuhwec."  I-ontaking  the  world; 
to  a  forest ;  fasting,  living  on  roots, 
.  ; — remaining  in  certain  (postures ; 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  wca- 
IMf,  ttc.  i  these,  and  many  other  austere 
'  tea  art  prescribed,  to  Hubdue  the  pas- 
ta fix  the  mind,  habituate  it  to  medi- 
,  aad  fill  it  with  that  serenity  and  in- 
to the  world  which  is  to  pre|iare 
it  tm  abaorption,  and  place  it  beyond  the 
naril  of  fiiture  birth. 

BSAMDLM,  ioh,  a  prickly  shrub.  Judges 
o.  U.  )&;  Pvalm  Iviii.  9-  In  the  latter 
f^n  it  ia  translated  "  thorn."  Hiller  sup- 
■M*«  mImJ  to  be  the  cywo^astut,  or  sweet- 
Wiar.  The  author  of  "  .Scripture  Ulns- 
•lla4"  aaya,  that  the  bramble  seems  to  be 
«dl  ^aaaa  aa  the  repreKentative  of  the  ori- 
fBal)  wludi  should  he  a  plant  bearing  fniit 
dtmm»  kind,  being  associated.  Judges  ix.  14, 
ti-  —  -'inn,  with  the  vme.  The 
of  Jotham  has  always 
:^  spirit  and  ap]>Ucation. 
h  \m  alae  been  coosidered  as  the  oldest  fa- 
lb  cxUnL 

W'  a   title   of   Messiah  :    "  And 

^'  '   me  forth  a  nnl  out  of  the  stem 

4f  }tiaK,  u\A  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of 
UiraaU."  Isaiah  xi.  1.  See  also  Zech.  iii. 
4;  ri.  It:  Jer.  xiiii.  5;  xxxiii.  IS.  When 
Cbnst  ia  represented  m  a  slender  twig,  shoot- 
Itf  oat  bota  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  lopped 
M  iba  vwry  root  and  decayed,  and  becoming 
ikalf  aaufcht^tree,  reference  is  made.  1.  To 
Ibi  ksngljr  dignity  of  (Thrift,  springing  up 
baa  iba  dceayed  house  of  David;  1.  To 
dw  crabatina  which  was  to  succeed  his 
hamblad  coadition  on  earth,  and  to  the 
gionr  aad  vigour  of  his  mediatorial  reign. 

BRASS.    ntt'Pi:.    The  word  brasg  occurs 
my  oAco  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible ; 
that  b  a  mixed  metal,  for  the  making  of 
we  are  iadebtcd  to  the  German  metal- 
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Inrgintfl  of  the  ihirtcenlh  century.  Tlint  the 
ancients  knew  not  the  art  of  making  it,  is 
almost  certain.  None  of  their  writings  even 
hint  at  the  process.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  copper  is  the  original  metal  intended. 
This  is  spoken  of  a.s  known  prior  to  the 
flooil ;  and  to  have  been  iLiscovered,  or  at 
least  MTought,  as  was  also  iron,  in  the 
seventh  generation  from  Adam,  by  Tubal- 
cain  :  whence  the  name  IWemi.  Tiie  know- 
ledge of  these  two  metals  must  have  been 
carried  over  the  world  afterwards  with  the 
spreading  colonies  of  the  Noachidw.  Agree- 
ably to  this,  the  ancient  histories  of  the 
(ireeks  and  Romans  speak  of  Cadmus  as  the 
inventor  of  the  metal  which  by  the  former 
is  called  xo^'^s*  B.nd  by  the  latter  ir«;  and 
from  him  had  the  denomination  cadmea. 
According  to  others,  Cadmus  discovered  a 
mine,  of  which  he  taught  the  use.  The  name 
of  the  person  here  spoken  of  was  undoubt- 
edly the  some  with  Ham,  or  Cam,  the  son  of 
Noah,  who  probably  learned  the  art  of  assay, 
ing  metals  from  the  family  of  Tubal-cain, 
and  communicated  that  knowledge  to  the 
people  of  the  colony  which  he  settled. 

BRASEN  SERPENT,  the,  was  an  unage 
of  polished  brass,  in  the  form  of  one  of  those 
fiery  serpents  which  were  sent  to  chastise  the 
murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and 
whose  bite  caused  violent  heat,  thirst  and 
inflammation.  By  divine  command  "  Moses 
made  a  serpent  of  brass,"  or  copper,  and 
'*  put  it  upon  a  pole ;  and  it  came  to  pass, 
that  if  a  seri)ent  bad  bitten  any  man,  when 
he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived." 
Numb.  xjti.  6 — 9.  This  brasen  serpent  was 
preserved  aa  a  monument  of  the  dinne  mer- 
cy, but  in  process  of  time  became  an  instru- 
ment of  idolatry.  When  this  superstition 
began,  it  is  diracult  to  determine ;  but  the 
best  account  is  given  by  the  Jewish  rabbi, 
David  Kimchi,  in  the  following  manner: 
From  the  time  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did 
evil,  and  the  children  of  Israel  followed  idol- 
atry, till  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  they  offered 
incense  to  it ;  for  it  being  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  "Whoever  h>oketh  upon  it  shall 
live,"  they  fancied  they  might  obtain  bless- 
ings by  its  mediation,  and  therefore  thought 
it  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  It  had  been 
kept  from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory  of 
a  miracle,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pot  of 
manna  was  :  and  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  did 
not  extirpate  it  when  they  rooted  out  idol- 
atry, because  in  their  reign  they  did  not  ob- 
serve that  the  people  worshipped  this  ser- 
pent, or  burnt  incense  to  it ;  and  therefore 
they  left  it  as  a  memorial.  But  Hezekiah 
thought  fit  to  take  it  quite  away,  when  he 
aboUshed  other  idolatry,  because  in  the  time 
of  his  father  they  adored  it  as  an  idol;  and 
though  pious  people  among  tabm  accotuted 
it  omy  as  a  memorial  of  a  wonderful  work, 
yet  he  judged  it  better  to  aboUsh  it,  though 
the  memory  of  the  miracle  should  happen  to 
be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to  remain,  and  leave  the 
Israelites  in  danger  to  coinrait  idolatry  here- 
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after  witli  it.  On  the  subject  of  llie  serpent- 
bitten  Israelites  heinj^  healed  by  looking  at 
♦he  bmaen  aerpent,  there  is  a  gand  comment 
■n  the  book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  xvi.  4 — VJ,  in 
which  are  these  remarkable  words  : — "  They 
were  admonished.having a  sipiof  salvation," 
that  ia,  the  braacn  sequent,  "  to  put  them  in 
remembrance  of  the  cominandmentH  of  thy 
law.  For  he  that  turned  himself  towards  it, 
was  not  saved  by  the  tiiinq  that  be  saw,  but 
by  TUBE,  that  art  the  Saviuur  of  all,"  verses 
6,  7-  To  the  circumstance  of  looking  at  the 
brasen  serpent  in  order  to  be  healed,  our 
Lord  refers,  John  iii.  14,  13:  "As  Mosea 
lifted  up  the  (hrasenj  seqtent  in  the  wililcr- 
nesK,  even  bo  must  the  v<an  of  man  be  lifted 
up,  that  whosoever  beheveth  in  him  tihould 
not  perish,  but  have  eteniiil  life." 

BREAD,  a  term  which  in  scripture  is 
used,  as  by  us,  freriuently  for  ftnid  in  jjene- 
ralj  but  is  alao  olten  found  in  its  proper 
sense.  SpariniJ  in  the  use  of  flcHli,  hke  all 
the  nations  of  the  cast,  the  chosen  people 
usually  satisfied  their  hunger  with  urtad, 
and  (|uenched  their  thirst  in  the  running 
stream.  Tlieir  breail  wa.s  generally  made 
of  wheat  or  barley,  or  lentilcR  and  beans. 
Bread  of  ^vheat-flour,  as  being  the  most 
excellent,  was  [(referred ;  barky-bread  was 
used  only  in  times  of  Hcarcity  and  distress. 
So  mean  and  contemptible,  in  the  entimation 
1  of  the  numerous  and  well-appomted  arnues 
|of  iMidian,wa9Gideon,  wLth  hi:!  handful  of  un- 
disciplined militia,  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
1  coin))u.red  to  bread  of  thiH  inferior  quality, 
iwhich  inay  account  for  the  ready  interprcta- 
Ftion  of  the  dream  of  the  iMidianite  rcupectkig 
fhim:  "And  wiien  (Jideoa  was  come,  be- 
hold, there  was  a  man  that  told  a  drcum 
unto  his  fellow,  and  said.  Behold,  I  dreamed 
a  dream,  and  lo,  a  cake  of  barley-bread  tum- 
bled into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came  unto 
K  tent  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  over- 
turned it,  thai  the  tent  lay  along.  And  his 
fellow  answered  and  fai(l,  This  is  nothing 
else  save  the  sword  of  (iideon,  the  son  of 
I  Joajih,  a  man  of  Israel :  for  into  his  hand 
bath  Ood  delivered  IVIidian,  ami  all  the 
host."  In  the  cities  and  villages  of  Barbary, 
where  public  ovenn  are  established,  the  bread 
is  usually  leavened;  but  among  the  Ikdo- 
weens  and  Kabyles,  ns  soon  as  the  dough  is 
kneaded,  it  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  either 
to  be  baked  immediately  upon  the  coals,  or 
else  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel  like  a  frying- 
pan,  called  Tajen.  Such  were  the  imlea- 
Tened  cakes  which  we  so  frequently  read 
of  in  scripture ;  and  those  also  which  Sarah 
made  quickly  upon  the  hearth.  These  last 
■re  about  an  inch  thick  ;  and,  being  com- 
monly prepared  in  woody  countries,  are  used 
all  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  from 
the  Falus  Maeotis  to  the  Caspian,  in  ChaJ- 
dea  and  Mesopotamia,  except  in  towns.  A 
fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  and 
.when  the  bread  is  ready  for  baking,  a  corner 
(of  the  hearth  is  swe]it,  the  bread  is  laid  upon 
it,  and  covered  with  ashea  and  embers ;  in  a 
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quarter  of  an  liour.  they  turn  it.   Sometimrt 
tney  use  small  conve.v  plates  of  iron,  which 
arc  most  common  in  Persia,  and  among  the 
nomadic  tribes,  as  being  the  easiest  way  of 
baking,  and  done  with  the  least  expense j 
for  the  bread  is  extremely  thin,  and  sooa 
prepared.  The  oven  is  also  used  in  every  part 
of  Asia :  it  is  made  in  the  grtiund,  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  and  three  in  diameter,  well 
plastered  witn  mortar.    Wlicn  it  is  hot,  they 
place  the  breatl  (which  is  commonly  long,  ^ 
and  not  thicker  than  a  finger)  against  tlia^J 
sides:    it  is  baked  in  a  moment.      Ihrena,^! 
Chardin  afiprehends,  were  not  used  in  Ca- 
naan in  the  patriarchal  age  :   all  the  bread 
of  that  time  was  baked  u|>on  a  plate,  Ot^M 
under  the  ashes ;  and  he  supposes,  what  i^| 
nearly  Helf-evident,  that   the   cakes  which 
Sarah  baked   on  the  hearth  were  of  the  laxt 
Sort,  and  that  the  shew-bread  was  of  the 
same  kmd.  llie  Arabs  about  Mount  Carrael 
use  a  great  strung  jiitcher,  in  which  I  bey 
kindle  a  fire ;  and  when  it  is  heated,  thev 
mix  meal  and  water,  which  they  apply  wila 
the  hollow  of  their  hands  to  the  outride 
the  pitcher  {  and  this  extremely  soft  paste, 
spreading  itself,  is  b.iked  in  an  instant,  llie 
heat  of  the  pitcher  having  dried  up  all  the 
moisture,  the  bread  comes  off  as  thin  as  oi 
wafers ;   and  the  operation   is  so  speedi! 
performed,  tlml  in  a  very  little  time  a  su" 
cient  quantity  is  made.     But  their  best 
of  bread  they  bake,  either  by  heaiirig 
oven,  or  a  large  pitcher  fuU  of  little  smoodii 
Bhi:ning    fiints,   upon   which    they   lay   th9 
dough,   spread    out  in  the  form  of  a  thtD 
broad  cake.     Sometimes  they  u«e  a  shalltrw 
earthen    vessel,    resembling    a    frying-ptn, 
which  seems   to  be  the  pan  raentionea  hj 
Alose.s,  in  which  the  meat-oBering  was  bakea. 
This  vessel,  Dr.  Sliaw  informs  us,  serves  bodi 
for  baking  and  frying ;  for  the  bagreah  of 
the  people  of  Barbarj'  ciiflers  not  much  from 
our  pancakes  ;  only,  instead  of  rubbing  the 
pan  in  which  they  fry  them  with  butter,  ther 
rub  it  with  soap,  to  make  them  like  a  honey- 
comb.    If  the.se  accounts  of  the  Arab  slont 
pitcher,  the  [lan,  and  the  iron  hearth  or  cop- 
per plate,  be  attended  to,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  imder><Umd  the  laws  of  Aluses  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Leviticus  :  they  will  be 
found  to  answer  perfectly  well  to  the  descrij^- 
tion  which  he  gives  us  of  the  different  i 
of  preparing   the   mc.it-iifferinga.      As 
Hebrews  made  their  bread  thin,  in  the  foi 
of  little  Hat  cakes,  they  did  not  cut  it  with 
knife,  liut  broke  it;   which  gave  rise  to 
exjire^ssion,   breakiatf  bread,  so  frequent  ifl 
scripture. 

The  Arabians  and  other  eastern  people, 
among  whom  wood  is  scarce,  often  bak* 
their  bread  between  two  fires  made  of  cow. 
dung,  which  hums  slowly,  and  bake«  tbc 
bread  very  leisurely.  The  cnimb  of  it  ii 
very  good,  if  it  he  eaten  the  same  day;  bat 
the  crust  is  black  and  burnt,  and  retains  i 
smell  of  the  materials  that  were  u>«<i  m 
baking  it.     This  may  ser>-e  to  exphun  • 
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Ezekiel,  iv.  9 — 13  Tlie  straits 
and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  were 
Aai  JnlwnnH  to  the  prophet.  Diirinfr  the 
octave  of  the  ftassover,  the  Hebrews 
iOly  unlearened  bread,  aa  a  memorial 
at  the  line  of  their  departure  out  uf 
Vgypt  tlwy  wmnted  leisure  to  bake  leavened 
Inad  (  and,  harinf(  left  the  country  with 
■mcapitatiorn,  they  were  content  to  bake 
(ana  which  was  not  leavened,  Bxod.  xii.  8. 
lb*  pncticc  of  the  Jews  at  this  day,  with 
^' — ' —  to  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  is  as 
:  They  forbid  to  eat,  or  have  in  their 
or  in  any  place  belonging;  to  them, 
leavened  bread  or  anything  else  that 
M  Icarvocd.  That  they  may  the  better  ob- 
■rr*  thbi  rule,  they  search  into  all  the  cor- 
ma*  of  tha  boiue  with  scrupulous  exactness 
hr  all  bread  or  paste,  or  anything  that  is 
laitvncd.  After  they  have  thug  well  cleansed 
ikmr  bfln*c«.  they  whiten  them,  and  furnish 
dnn  with  kitchen  and  table  utensiLs,  all 
wmr,  aad  with  others  which  ore  to  he  used 
mIt  oa  tkat  day.  If  they  are  morables. 
w^kIi  hare  flcrred  only  for  something  else, 
lad  at*  nndc  of  metal,  they  have  them 
yTiafiiiil.  attd  put  into  the  lire,  to  take  away 
■U  tbc  ituDiiriiv  ivliich  they  may  have  con- 
■Mtad  !'  .  anything  leavened.    AU 

tlaaisdi'.  thirteenth  day  of  Nisan, 

or  on  tba  vigil  ul  the  fra^t  uf  the  passover, 
licgtno  with  the  fifteenth  of  the  same 
or  the  fourteenth  day  in  the  evening ; 
far  tbs  lIcbrewB  reckon  their  days  from  one 
•tvaiag  to  another,  (hi  the  fourteenth  of 
!Qaa,MI  dcren  o'clock,  they  burn  the  coin- 
■aa  bread,  to  ihow  that  the  prohibition  of 
■Mia(  leavracd  breail  i*  then  commenced ; 
•ad  tlu*  action  isi  attended  with  woril.4, 
wdtmwtby  ihe  nmster  uf  the  house  declares 
An  1m  tuM  no  longer  anything  leavened  in 
Hi  h«iiiiil(t  I  that,  at  least,  he  believes  so. 
h  tI*""*-"  to  this  practice,  we  are  com- 
Ifl  "  puriff  out  llie  old  leaven  ;"  by 
Bulire  and  wickedness  "  are  intend* 
tA(  and  to  feed  unlv  un  the  "  unleavened 
of  nacerity  and  truth." 
1  i^Mav-BaBAD.  or,  according  to  the  He- 
thr  tread  v/  facet,  was  bread  offered 
Nwy  sabbath-day  upon  the  golden  table  in 
At  holr  place,  Exod.  xrv.  30.  The  Hebrews 
(Crn  tiij.1  tiu'«r  loaves  were  square,  and  had 
faur  f  covered  with  leaves  of 

■bI  :      ;  ^  .velve  in  number,  accord- 

Ma  t0  tite  outuber  of  the  twelve  tribes,  in 
*£■■  names  they  were  offered.  Every  loaf 
aaa  cooipowed  of  two  asaarons  of  flour,  which 
■ak*  aboat  fire  pints  and  one-tenth.  These 
1m»««  «era  unleavened.  They  were  pre- 
bot  errry  sabbath-day,  the  old  ones 
taken  awa^,  and  eaten  by  the  priests 
Thia  afftnng  ttm  accompanied  with 
id  frankinccnae,  and  even  with  wine, 
la  m>me  commentators.  The 
Bcntiiifin  iitilv  salt  and  incense; 
M  prt-  t   wine  was   abided, 

it  w«>  :ii{  in  other  sacrifices 

oflWaffa       U  m  believed  that   these 


loave.^  were  placed  one  upon  another,  in  two 
piles  of  six  each  ;  and  that  between  every 
loaf  were  two  thin  plBle."!  of  gold,  folded  l>acK 
in  a  Kemicirde  the  whole  length  of  them,  to 
admit  air,  and  to  prevent  the  loaves  from 
growing  mouldy.  These  golden  plates,  thus 
turned  in,  were  supported  at  their  extremi- 
ties by  two  golden  forks,  which  rested  on 
the  ground.  The  twelve  loaves,  becauae 
they  stood  before  the  l>ord,  were  called 
D'JSn  Csrti?,  Sproi  vpo64<Taaj,  or  iwrloi^  the 
bread  of  faces,  or  of  the  presence ;  and  are 
therefore  denominated  in  our  English  trans- 
lation the  shew-bread. 

Since  part  of  the  frankincense  put  upon 
the  brean  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar  for 
a  memorial,  even  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  since  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  to  eat  it  in  the  holy  place. 
Lev.  xiiv.  5 — 9,  it  is  probable  that  this 
bread  typified  Christ,  first  presented  as 
n  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  and  then  becoming 
spiritual  food  to  such  as  in  and  through  him 
are  sjiiritual  priests  to  God,  even  his  Father, 
Rev.  i.  C  ;  V.  10  i  XX.  6  i  1  Peter  ii.  5.  It 
appears,  from  some  places  in  scripture,  (see 
Exodus  iiix.  32,  pnn  Numlwrs  vi.  15,)  that 
there  was  always  near  the  altar  a  basket  full 
of  bread,  in  order  to  be  offered  together  with 
the  ordinary  sacrifices. 

BREA8TPL.\TE,  or  PECTORAL,  one 
part  of  the  priestly  vestments,  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  High  Priests.  It  was  about  ten 
inches  square,  Exod.  xxviii.  13 — 31  ;  and 
consisted  of  a  folded  piece  of  the  same  rich 
embroidered  stuff  of  which  the  ephod  waa 
made.  It  was  worn  on  the  breast  of  the 
High  Priest,  and  was  set  with  twelve  pre- 
cious stones,  on  each  of  which  was  engraven 
the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes.  They  were 
set  in  four  rows,  three  in  each  row,  and  were 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  little  golden 
siiuares  or  partitions  in  which  they  were  set. 
Tne  names  of  these  stones,  and  that  of  the 
tribe  engraven  on  them,  as  also  their  dis- 
position on  the  breastplate,  are  usually  given 
as  follows ;  but  what  stones  really  answer  to 
the  Hebrew  name,  is  for  the  most  part  very 
uncertain : — 


Sardine, 

Topat, 

Carbuncle, 

ReoBBH. 

StMKON. 

Levi. 

Emerald, 

Sapphire, 

Diamond, 

JUDAB. 

Dan. 

Naputali. 

Ligure, 

Agate, 

Atnethytt, 

Gad. 

AsRxa. 

Ibbacbar. 

Beryl, 

Onyx, 

Jasper, 

ZeBot.o.N. 

JOSEPU. 

BENJAMtrC. 

ha  n 


This  breastplate  waa  fastened  at  the  four 
comers,  those  on  the  top  to  each  shoulder, 
by  a  golden  hook  or  ring,  at  the  end  of  a 
wreatnen  chain  ;  and  those  below  to  the  gir- 
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die  of  the  sjihod,  by  Iwo  strinf^ri  or  ribbons, 
which  had  likewise  two  rings  or  hooks. 
This  omainetit  was  never  to  he  scpwated 
from  the  jiricstly  gnrment ;  and  it  was  called 
the  memorial,  because  it  was  ii  sinn  whereby 
the  children  of  Israel  might  know  that  they 
were  presented  to  tiod.  and  that  they  were 
had  in  remerabnmee  by  him.  It  was  alao 
called  the  brtustphitp  of  judgmtnt,  becaiiiie  it 
had  the  divine  oracle  of  I'rim  andTm'MMiM 
annexed  to  it.  These  words  siifnify  iit/hts 
9aCi  perfections,  and  are  mentioned  as  in  the 
High  Priest's  brea.stplate ;  but  what  they 
were,  we  cannot  determine.  Some  thinic 
they  were  two  precious  Ktones  added  to  the 
1  other  twelve,  by  the  extraordinary  lustre  of 
which  (jod  marked  his  a[iprobation  of  a  de- 
sign, and,  by  their  becoming  dim,  his  disal- 
lowance of  it;  others,  that  these  two  words 
were  written  on  a  precious  stone,  or  plate  of 
gold,  fixed  in  the  breantplate  ;  others,  that 
the  letters  wf  the  names  of  the  tribes,  were  the 
Urim  and  Thuminim  ;  and  that  tbc  letters 
'  ty  !itandin){  out,  or  by  an  extraordinary  illu- 
ftnination,  marked  tjuch  words  as  containe<l  the 
answer  of  God  to  him  who  consulted  this  ora- 
cle. Le  Clerc  will  have  thera  to  be  the  namen 
of  two  precious  stones,  set  in  a  gulden  collar 
of  the  High  Priest,  and  coining  down  to  his 
breast,  as  the  magistrates  of  Egypt  wore  a 

f olden  chain,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  the 
gureof  truth,  engraven  on  a  precious  stone. 
l*rideaux  thinks  the  words  chiefly  denote  the 
clearness  of  the  oracles  dictated  to  the  High 
Priest,  though  perliaps  the  lustre  of  the 
stones  in  his  brcastjilatu  might  represent  this 
clearness.  Jahn  says  the  mo<it  probable 
opinion  is,  that  I'rim  andTHUMHiM  (o>ti  w, 
Q'Dhl.  light  ami  jwsticf,  Septuagint,  S^Aoxrir 
KoX  dA-^flfio)  was  a  sacred  lot,  1  .Samuel  xiv. 
4I,4'2.  There  were  employed,  perhaps,  in 
determining  this  lot,  three  precious  stones, 
on  one  of  which  was  engraven  '\'2,  yes :  on 
the  other,  M7.  no,-  the  third  being  destitute 
of  any  inscription.  The  question  proposed, 
therefore,  wa»  always  to  be  (mt  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  answer  might  be  direct,  either 
yes  or  no,  provided  any  answer  was  given  at 
all.  These  stones  were  carried  in  the  purse 
or  bag,  formed  by  the  lining  or  interior  of 
the  pectoral ;  and  when  the  question  was  pro- 
posed, if  thi-  Higii  Priest  tlr=wout  the  stone 
which  exhibited  yes,  the  answer  was  affirma- 
tive ;  if  the  one  on  which  no  was  vv-ritten,  the 
ansAver  was  negative  ;  if  the  third,  no  answer 
was  to  be  given.  Joshua  vii.  13—21  ;  1  Sam. 
xiv._40 — 43  ;  xx^'iit.  6.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
coryecture,  only  two  things  are  certain : 
1.  That  one  of  the  appointed  methods  of 
consulting  God,  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, was  by  Trim  andTKUMMiM  :  2.  That 
the  oracles  of  (lod  rejected  all  equivocal  and 
enigmatical  replies,  which  was  the  character 
of  the  heathen  pretended  oracles.  "  The 
words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words."  HLs 
own  oracle  bears,  therefore,  an  inscription 
which  signifies  liyhts  and  perfections,  or.  the 
shining  and  the  perfect ;  or,  according  to  the 
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LXX.,  manifestation  and  truth.  In  this  re. 
spect  it  might  be  a  type  of  the  Christiaa 
revelation  made  to  the  true  Israel,  the  Chris- 
tian  church,  by  the  gospel.  St.  Paul  seenw 
es|>ecially  to  allude  to  this  translation  of 
I'rim  and  Thummim  by  the  Septtiagiut, 
when  he  speaks  of  htm.self  and  his  fellow- 
labourer!),  "  commending  themselves  toevery 
mwn'scunttnencthymanifestationof  the  truth;" 
in  ojiposition  to  those  who  by  their  errors  and 
comphances  with  Jewish  prejudices,  or  with 
the  philosophical  taste  of  the  Greeks,  ob- 
scured the  truth  and  rendered  ambiguoua 
the  guidance  of  Christian  doctrine.  His 
preaching  is  thus  tacitly  compared  to  the 
oracles  of  <iod  ;  theirs,  to  the  raislrading  and 
perplexed  oracles  of  the  heathen. 

BIUDE   and    URID1:<;K(K)M.      I'nderJ 
thij  head  an  account  of  the  marriage  CU9-V 
toma  of  ancient   times,   the   knowledge  of 
which  is  so  necessary  to  explain  many  allu- 
sions in  the  hnly  scripttires,  may  be  properly 
introduced.     Among  the  Jews,  the  state  of 
marriage  was,  from  the  remotest  period*  of 
their  history,  reckoned  so  honourable,  that 
the  person  who  neglected    or   dechned   to 
enter  into   it   without  a  good  reason,   was 
thought  to  be  guilty  of  a  great  crin>e.     Such 
a  mode  of  thinking  was    not  confined  to 
them  ;  in  several  of  the  Grecian  states,  mar- 
riage was  held  in  equal  respect.     The  Jews 
did  not  allow  marriageable  persons  to  enter 
into  that  honourable  state  without  restric- 
tion ;  the  High  Priest  was  forbidden  by  law 
to  marry  a  widow ;  and  the  priests  of  everf^ 
rank,  to  take  a  harlot  to   wife,  a  profaniiH 
woman,  or  one  put  away  from  her  husband. ' 
To  prevent  the  alienation  of  inheritances,  an 
heiress  could  not  marry  but  into  her  owa^ 
tribe.     The  whole  people  of  Israel,  !>eing  ^H 
holy  nation,  separated  from  all  the  earth  ttf^ 
the  scmce  of  the  true  God,  and  to  be  th# 
depositaries  of  his  law,  were  fori)idden  to 
contract  matrimonial  alliances  with  theidoi.^M 
atrous  nations  in  their  vicinity.     The  marri^H 
age  engagement  of  a  minor,   without   the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  parent*,  was 
of  no  force  ;    so  sacred   was   the    parcntil 
authority  held  among  that  people.     Th««e 
customs  Rppear  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
very  remote  antiquity ;  for  when  Eliexer  o£' 
Damascus  went  to   Mesopotamia   to  take  »i 
wife  from  thence  unto  his  majster's  son,  b» 
disclosed  the  motives  of  his  journey  to  the 
father  and  brother  of  Rebecca;  and  Hamor 
applied  to  Jacob  and  his  sons,  for  their  con- 
sent to  the  union  of  Dinah  with   his  aoD 
Shechera.   Samson  also  consulted  his  paieottt] 
about  his  marriage ;  and  entreated  them  tff 
get  for  him  the  object  of  his  choice.     Mar- 
riage contracts  seem  to  have  been  made  ia 
the  primitive  ages  with  little  ceremony.  Th» 
suitor  himself,  or  his  father,  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  the  father  of  the  woman,  to  ask  her 
m  marriage.     In  the  remote  ages  of  anti-* 
quity,  women  were  literally  purchased  bf  J 
their  husbands ;  and  the  presents  made  t»' 
their  parents  or  other  relations  were  called 
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iheir  dowry.    Thus,  we  find  Shechera  bar- 

gaiaiag  with  Jacob  and  hU  «ons  for  l>inah  : 

"  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes,  and  what 

re  •hall   say  unto  me,  1  will   give  :  ask   ine 

mrrer   «o  much  dowry  and  fpft,  and   I  will 

give  accordiofr  a«  ye  unall  say  unto  me  ;  but 

Eire  ine  the  danuel  to  wife,"  Gen.  xxxiv.  2. 

The  practice  still  continues  in  the  country  of 

>heclie[n  ;  for  when  a  young  Arab  wishes  to 

mury,  he  must  purchase  his  wife ;  and  for 

thu  reason,  fathers,  among  the  Arabs,  are 

nerer  more  happy  than  when  they  have  many 

dughten.    Tliey  are  reckoned  the  principal 

odies  of  a  bou«e.     An  .\rabian  Huitor  will 

cAr  fiftr  sheep,   six  cameU,  or  a  dozen  of 

am :    i/  he  be  not  rich  enough  to  make 

ocb  offers,  he  propuseK  to  give  a  mare  or  a 

coh,  roDsidering  in  the  oSer  the  merit  of 

ike  Toung  woman,  the  rank   of  her  family, 

ad  nis  own  circumstances.   Jn  the  primitive 

times  of  (ireece,  a  well-educated  lady  was 

nlued  at  four  oxen.     When  they  are  agreed 

«n  both  sides,  the  contract  is  drawn  up  by 

km  that  acts  as  cadi  or  judge  umong  these 

AniM.    In  •ome  parts  of  the  east,  a  measure 

«f  com  ia  formally  mentioned  in  contract!* 

for  their   concubines,  or  temporary  wives, 

hwdea  the  mm  of  money  whicn  is  stipulated 

Vy  war  of  dowry.    This  custom  is  probably 

M  mcient  as  concubinage,  with  which  it  is 

annected  :  and  if  so,  it  will  perhaps  account 

lot  the  prophet   llosea's  purchasing  a  wife 

cf  dkis  kind,  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and 

far  an  homer  of  barley,  and  an  half  homer 

of  barley.     \Vlien  the  intended  biisband  was 

oat  able* to  give  a  dowry,  he  odered  an  eijui- 

valent.     The  patriarch  .Jacob,  who  came  to 

Uban  with  only  his  stafiT,  offered  to  sen'e 

iiiin  seven    years   for    Rachel :    a   proposal 

viueb   Liaban  accepted.     This  custom  has 

descended  to  modem  times ,-   for  in  Cabul 

the  joung  men  who  are  unable  to  advance 

ikt  xeqnircd   dowry  "  live  with  their  future 

fatko-iD-Iaw,  and  earn  their  bride  by  their 

■mert,  without  ever  seeing  the  object  of 

ibdr  wishes."  The  contract  of  marriage  was 

Btdc  in  the   house  of  the  woman'H  father, 

heCotc  the  elders  and  governors  of  the  city 

or  diatrict.     The  espousals  by  money,  or  a 

■titien  instrument,  were  performed  by  the 

■OQ  and   woman    under   a  tent  or  canopy 

«wted  for  that  purpose.    Into  this  chamber 

tile  bridegroom  was  accusstomed  lo  go  with 

ki  bride,  that  he  might  talk  with  her  more 

^mUiarly ,-  which  was  considered  as  a  cere- 

"way  of  confirmation  to  the  wedlock.  While 

^  "TM  there,  no   i)erson  was  allowed   to 

""«■ ;  his  friends  and  attendants  waited  for 

^  »t  the  door,  with  torches  and  lamps  in 

•ktif  hands;  and  when  he  came  out,  he  was 

•Wovfd  by  all   that  were  prestenl  with  great 

Pftai  acclamation.     To  this  ancient  cu.s- 

***.  lie  Psahnist  alludes  iu  his  magnificent 

^ription  of  the  heavens :  "  In  them  he 

J"  >  tjbemacle  for   the  sun ;  which,  as  a 

"]''fgn)otii    coming     out   of    his   chamber, 

Jifirt*  as  a  strong  man   to  run  a  race," 

"•^i  m.  4,     A   Jewish  virgin  legally  be- 
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trothed  was  considered  as  a  lawfol  wife; 
and.  by  consequence,  could  not  be  put  away 
withiMit  a  bill  of  divorce.  And  if  she  riroved 
unfaithful  to  her  betrothed  husband,  sue  was 
punished  as  an  adulteress ;  and  her  seducer 
mcurred  the  same  punishment  as  if  he  had 
polluted  the  wife  of  hi.s  neighbour.  This  it 
the  reason  that  the  angel  addressed  Joseph, 
the  betrothed  husbancl  of  Mary,  in  these 
terms :  '*  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear 
not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife ,-  for 
that  which  ia  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Ifoly 
Ghost."  The  evangelist  Luke  gives  her  the 
same  title  ;  "  .\nd  .loscph  also  went  up  from 
Galilee  unto  Bethlehem,  lo  be  taxed,  with 
Alary  his  espoused  wife,"  Luke  ii.  4,  5. 

2.  Ten  or  twelve  months  commonly  inter, 
vened  between  the  ceremony  of  espousab 
and  the  marriage  r  during  this  interval,  the 
espoused  wife  continued  with  her  parents, 
that  she  might  provide  herself  with  nuptial 
ornaments  suitable  to  her  station.  This 
custom  serves  to  explain  a  circumstance  in 
Samson's  marriage,  which  is  involved  in 
some  obsciuity.  "  He  went  down,"  says 
the  historian,  "  and  talked  with  the  woman," 
(whom  he  had  seen  at  Timnath,)  "  and  she 
jileased  him  well,"  Judges  xiv.  7,  &c.  These 
words  seem  to  reftr  to  the  ceremony  of 
espousals ;  the  following,  to  the  subsequent 
marriage  :  "  And  after  a  time  he  returned  to 
take  her,'*  Judges  xiv.  8.  Hence  a  con- 
siderable time  intervened  between  the  ts- 
piousals  and  their  actual  union.  From  the 
time  of  the  espousals,  the  bridegroom  was  at 
liberty  to  visit  hi*  espoused  wife  in  the  house 
of  her  father  ;  yet  neither  of  the  parlies  left 
their  own  abode  during  eight  days  before 
the  marriage ;  but  ])crsons  (»f  the  same  age 
visited  the  bridegroom,  and  made  merry 
ivith  liiin.  These  circumstance.H  are  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  account  which  the 
sacred  historian  has  given  us  of  Samson's 
marriage:  "So  his  father  went  down  unto 
the  woman,  and  made  tliere  a  feast ;  for  so 
used  the  young  men  tii  do.  And  it  came  to 
pass  when  ttiey  saw  him,  that  they  brought 
thirty  companions  lo  be  with  him,"  Judges 
xiv.  10.  'Itiese  companion.s  were  the  child- 
ren of  the  bride-chamber,  of  whom  our  Lord 
tjocaks :  "  €an  tlic  children  of  the  bride- 
cnamber  mourn  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them?"  Matt.  xix.  15.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  commonly  performed  in  a 
garden,  or  in  the  open  air ;  the  liride  was 
placed  under  a  canopy,  supported  by  four 
youths,  and  adorned  with  jewels  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  married  persons  ;  all  the 
company  crying  out  with  joyful  acclama- 
tions, "  Blessed  be  he  that  eometh  !"  It  was 
anciently  the  cualora,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony,  for  the  father  and  mother 
and  kindred  of  the  woman,  to  pray  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  parties.  Bethtiel  and 
Laban,  and  the  otner  members  of  their 
family,  pronounced  a  solemn  benediction 
upon  Rebecca  before  her  departure  ;  "  And 
they  blessed  Rebecca,   and  said   unto  her, 
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Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of 
thousanils  of  millions ;  iind  let  thy  seed  pos- 
sess the  jfale  of  those  thut  hate  them,"  Gen. 
xxiv.  60.  Ami  in  times  long  posterior  to 
the  age  of  Isaac,  when  Ruth,  the  .Moabitess, 
was  espoused  to  lioaz,  "  all  the  people  that 
were  in  the  gale,  and  the  ciders,  said,  We  are 
witnesses  :  the  Lord  make  the  woman  that 
is  come  into  thine  house  like  Rachel,  and 
like  Leali,  whicii  two  did  i)uild  the  house  of 
iKmel ;  and  do  thou  wortluly  in  Ephratah, 
and  be  famous  in  Bethlehem,"  Rutli  iv.  II, 
12.  After  the  benedictions,  the  bride  is 
conducted  with  Rreat  pomp  to  the  house  of 
her  hii.sbarid  :  this  ia  usually  done  in  the 
evening  j  anrl  as  the  procession  moved  along, 
money,  sweetmeats,  flowers,  and  other  arti- 
cles, were  thrown  among  the  populuce, 
which  they  caught  in  cloths  made  for  such 
occasions,  stretched  in  a  particular  manner 
upon  frames.  The  iLse  of  perfumes  at  easU 
em  marriages  is  common;  and  upon  great 
occasions  very  profuse. 

3.  It  was  the  custom  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  the  nations  around  thera,  to 
conduct  the  new-married  couple  with  torches 
and  lamps  to  their  dwelling ;  as  ajtpears 
from  the  messenger  in  Huri[nde9,  who  says 
he  called  to  mind  the  time  when  he  bore 
torches  before  Menelaus  and  Helena.  These 
torches  were  usually  carried  by  servants ; 
and  the  procession  was  sometimes  attended 
by  singers  and  dancers.  Thus  Homer,  in 
his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles : — 

tv  "rp"  n(v  ^a  filial  t'  laar  flKoTrivai  tc, 

Nu^iifiar  1^  ix  Ba^dfutiv,  SatSaty  into  KofnitoufviMr, 
'HyiWoi'  4vi  SffTi/,      K,  T  A, 

i«arf.  lib,  XYlii,,  I.  49a 

"  In  one  of  the  sculptured  cities,  nuptials  were 
celebrating,  and  solemn  feasts ;  through  the 
city  they  conducted  the  new-married  pair 
from  their  chambers,  with  flaming  torches, 
while  freiiuent  shouts  of  Hymen  burst  from 
the  attending  throng,  and  young  men. 
danced  in  skilful  measures  to  the  sound  of 
the  pipe  and  tl>c  harp." 

A  similar  custom  is  observed  among  the 
Hindoos.  The  husband  and  wife,  on  the 
day  of  their  marriage,  being  both  in  the 
■ame  palanijuiti,  go  about  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  accompanied  with  all  their 
kindred  and  friend.s  ;  the  tnnnpets  and  ilnims 
go  before  them ;  and  they  are  lighted  by  a 
niunber  of  flambeaux  ;  immediately  before 
the  palanquin  walk  many  women,  vvhose 
business  it  is  to  sing  verses,  in  which  they 
wisli  them  all  manner  of  prosperity.  They 
march  in  this  equipage  through  the  streets 
for  the  space  of^  some  hours,  after  which 
they  return  to  their  own  house,  where  the 
domestics  are  in  waiting,  Tlie  whole  house 
is  illumined  with  small  lamps  ;  and  many  of 
those  ilambeaax  already  mentioned  are  kept 
ready  for  their  arrival,  besides  those  which 
accompany  them,  and  are  carried  before  the 
palanquin.  These  flnmlieaux  are  composed 
of  many  pieces  of  old  linen,  simeezed  hard 
■gainst  one  another  in  a  round  figure,  and 
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thrust  down  into  a  mould  of  copper.  The 
persons  that  hold  them  in  one  hand  have  in 
the  other  a  bottle  of  the  same  metal  with  the 
copper  raoidd,  which  is  full  of  o'd,  which 
they  take  care  to  pour  out  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  linen,  which  otherwise  gives  no 
light.  The  Roman  ladies  also  were  led 
home  to  their  husbands  in  the  evening  by 
the  light  of  torches.  A  Jewish  marriage 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  in  much  the 
same  way ;  for  in  that  beautiful  Peafan. 
where  David  describes  the  majestyof  Chrisf  t 
kingdom,  wc  meet  with  this  passage  :  "  And 
the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a 
gift ;  even  the  rich  among  the  people  shall 
entrent  thy  favour.  The  king's  daughter 
is  all-glorious  within ;  her  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gold.  She  shall  be  brought  unto 
the  king  in  raimtnt  of  needle- work ;  the 
virgins,  her  companions  that  follow  her, 
shall  be  brought  unto  thee.  With  gladneis 
and  rejoicing  shall  they  be  brought :  they 
shall  enter  into  the  king's  palace,"  Psalm 
xlv.  12,  &c.  In  the  parable  of  the  ten  vir- 
gins, the  same  circumstances  are  introduced: 
"  Tliey  that  were  foolish  took  their  Limps, 
and  took  no  oil  with  them  :  but  the  wi» 
took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps. 
Wliile  the  bridegroom  tarried,"  leading  the 
procession  through  tiie  streets  of  the  city, 
the  women  and  domestics  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  wait  his  arrival  at  home,  "  ill 
slumbered  and  slept,  And  at  midnight  there 
was  a  cry  made.  Behold,  the  bridegroom 
Cometh  !  (io  ye  out  to  meet  him.  Then  dl 
those  virgins  arose  and  trimmed  their  InmpB. 
And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise.  Give  xa 
of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out," 
Matt.  XXV.  6. 

The  following  extract  from  Ward's  "  View 
of  the  Hindoos"  very  strikingly  illustrates 
this  parable  :  "At  a  marriage,  the  proces- 
sion of  which  1  saw  some  yearn  ago,  the 
britlegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and  the 
bride  lived  at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the 
bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water.  Afta 
waiting  two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  ni 
midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the  vi 
words  of  scripture,  '  Behold,  the  bridegroota 
Cometh  !  (io  ye  out  to  meet  him.'  All  tbs; 
persons  employed  now  lighted  their  limps, 
and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  u]i 
their  stations  in  the  procession  ;  some  rf 
them  had  lost  their  Ughts,  and  were  unpw- 
])ared ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  seek  thnii, 
and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  tie 
house  of  the  bride,  at  which  place  the  com- 
pany entered  a  large  and  splendidly  ilhiUB- 
nated  area,  before  the  house,  covered  witk 
an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of  friendi 
dressed  in  their  best  apparel  were  seated  upon 
mats.  'ITie  bridegroom  was  carried  in  th« 
arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  on  a  snprrb  «*t  ^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  at » 
short  time,  and  then  went  into  the  howe, 
the  door  of  which  was  immediately  shut, 
and  guarded  by  Sepoys.  1  and  others  eipos- 
tulated  with  the  door-keepers,  but  in  vain." 
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~i  Hat  Bmong  the  Jews,  the  bride- 
groona  was  not  always  permitted  to  accom- 
pinr  his  brule  from  her  father's  house ; 
an  intimate  frieDd  wa>i  often  aeut  tu  con- 
duct her,  while  he  remained  at  home  to 
Ttceive  her  in  his  apartment.  Her  female 
anendants  had  the  honour  to  introduce  her ; 
and  whenever  they  changed  the  bride's  dresa, 
wUeb  is  often  done,  they  presented  her  to 
(be  bridegroom.  It  is  the  custom,  and  be- 
lon^«  to  their  ideas  of  ma((iuticencc,  fre- 
quently tu  dreds  and  undreM  the  bride,  and 
to  cause  her  to  wear  on  that  same  day  all 
the  clothes  made  up  for  her  nuptials. 
These  circumstances  discover  the  force  of  St. 
John'c  l.aag^uag;e,  in  his  magnificent  descrip- 
Boa  of  the  Cliristian  church  in  her  millennial 
Ote  -  "  And  1,  John,  saw  the  holy  city, 
■cv  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  (ioil  out 
if  hearea,  prepared  a»  a  bride  adorned  for 
her  hu>iband."  Rev.  %xi.  2. 

S.  ITiose  that  were  invited  to  the  marriage 
■Kile  expected  to  appear  in  their  be«t  and 
giytft  attire.  If  the  bridegroom  was  in  cir- 
oinutAncea  to  afford  it,  wtdding  garmentu 
•we  prepared  for  all  the  guests,  which  were 
htof  up  in  the  antechamber  for  ihem  to  nut 
«a  over   the   rest  of  their  clothes,  aa  tney 

the  apartments  where  the  marriage- 
was  prepared.     To  refuse,  or  even  to 
ct,   putting   on  the   wedding  garment, 
I  reckoned  an  insult  to  the  bridegroom ; 

ted   by  the  circumstance  that  it  wa.s 

"  by  himself  for  the  very  pur|)ose  of 
I  on  that  occa.siun.  and  was  hung  up 
nilie  way  to  the  inner  apartment,  that  the 
guetta  must  have  seen  it,  and  recollected  tlie 
deogn  of  its  suspension.  This  accounts  for 
the  KVerity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  kJng.  who  carae  in  to  see  the  guests,  and 
found  among  them  one  who  had  neglected  to 
put  it  on :  '*  And  he  «aith  unto  him.  Friend, 
ammmefit  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wed- 
fin^  garment }  And  he  waii  speechless," 
Uatt.  ixii.  1 1 ,  because  it  was  provided  at 
theezpease  of  the  entertainer,  and  placed  full 
inhii  riew.  "  Then  said  the  king  to  the  ser- 
nnts.  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him 
«»»y. and  cast  liim  into  outer  darkness:  there 
*iuU  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

The  following  citract  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  suitable  garment  for  a 
umiige-fea.st,  and  the  offence  taken  against 
Ihoiewho  refuse  it  when  presented  as  a  gift. 
"Tlie  next  day.  Dec.  3d,  the  king  sent  to 
iirite  the  ambassadors  to  dine  wth  him 
osce  more.  The  i^lehemandcr  told  them,  it 
••»  the  cu-^tom  that  they  should  wear  over 
4rir  own  clothes  the  best  of  those  garments 
•liich  the  king  had  sent  them.  The  ambaa- 
*lor»  at  lirst  made  Bome  scruple  of  that 
!*nipliaiice ;  but  when  they  were  told  that 
it  >w  a  custom  observed  by  all  ambassadors, 
iBii  that  no  doubt  the  king  would  take  it  very 
5»1  their  hands  if  they  presented  themselves 
We  him  without  the  marks  of  his  Lbera- 
W,  they  at  last  resolved  to  do  it ;  and.  after 
'J'ei' example,  all  the  rest  of  the  retinue," 
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DRIER.  This  word  occurs  several  times  in 
our  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  with  varioua 
authorities  from  the  original.  1.  a'^pnirT, 
Judges  viii.  7,  ii5,  is  a  particidar  kind  of 
thorn.  2.  [7Tn.  Prov.  .\v.  19;  Micah  vii.  4. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  determine  what 
kind  of  plant  this  is.  Some  kind  of  tangling 
prickly  shrub  is  undoubtedly  meant.  In  the 
former  jiussage  there  is  a  beautiful  opposi- 
tion, which  IS  lost  in  our  rendering:  "The 
narrow  teay  of  the  slothful  is  like  a  perplexed 
path  among  briers  ;  whereas  the  broad  road" 
(elsewhere  rendered  caiuewoy)  "  of  the  righ- 
teous is  a  high  bank ; "  that  is,  free  from 
obstructions,  direct,  conspicuous,  and  open. 
The  common  course  of  life  of  these  two  cha. 
racters  answers  to  this  comparison.  Their 
manner  of  going  about  business,  or  of  trans- 
acting  it.  answers  to  this.  An  idle  man 
always  takes  the  most  intricate,  the  most 
oblique,  and  eventuallv  the  most  thorny, 
mea.sure8  to  accomplish  his  purpose;  the 
honest  and  diligent  man  prefers  the  most 
open  and  direct.  In  Micah,  the  unjust 
judge,  taking  bribes,  is  a  brier,  holding  every 
thing  that  comes  witliin  his  reach,  hooking 
all  that  he  can  catch.  3.  D^^ID,  E/vk.  ii.  C. 
This  word  is  translated  by  the  .Septuagint, 

wapuirplitrauair,  stung  by  the  CtatruS,  or  gndjiy  ; 

and  they  use  the  like  word  in  Hosea  iv.  I6. 
where,  what  in  our  version  is  "  a  backsliding 
heifer,"  they  render  "  a  heifer  stung  by  the 
CBStrus."  These  coincident  renderings  lead  to 
the  belief  that  both  places  may  be  under- 
stood  of  some  venomous  insect.  The  word 
TiD  may  lead  us  to  sarran,  by  which  the 
Arabs  thus  describe  "  a  great  bluish  fly, 
having  greenish  eyes,  its  tail  armed  with  a 
piercer,  by  which  it  pesters  almost  all  homed 
cattle,  settling  on  their  heads,  &c.  Often  it 
creeps  up  the  noses  of  asses.  It  is  a  species 
of  gadfly ;  but  carrying  its  sting  in  its  tail." 

4.  p!7D,  Ezek,  3t.xviii.  24,  and  a':ibD,  Ezek. 
ii.  6,  must  be  classed  among  thorns.  The 
second  word  Parkhurst  supjjoses  to  be  a 
kind  of  thorn,  overspreading  a  lar^e  surface 
of  ground,  as  the  dew-brier.  It  is  used  in 
connexion  with  vip,  which,  in  Gen.  iii,  18, 
is  rendered  tfrnmn.  The  author  of  "  Scrip- 
ture Illustrated"  queries,  however,  whether, 
as  it  is  associated  with  "  scorpions  "  in  Ezek. 
ii.  6,  both  this  word  and  serei/im  may  not 
mean   some    species    of    venomous    insects. 

5.  TQ-iD,  mentioned  only  in  Isaiah  Iv.  13, 
probably  means  a  prickly  plant ;  but  w-hat 
j)arlicular  kind  it  is  imposaihle  to  determine. 

6.  -fout-     This  word  i^  used  only  by  the 

firophet  Isaiah,  and  in  the  following  places  : 
sai.  v.  6  ;  vii.  23—25;  i.x.  17;  x.  17;  .xxvii. 
4;  &xx.xii.  13.  It  is  probably  a  brier  of  alow 
kind  ;  such  as  overruns  uncultivated  lands. 
BRIMSTONE,  n'->BJ.  Gen.  six.  24; 
Deut.  xxix.  23:  Job  .xviii.  15;  Ptnlin  xi.  6  ; 
Isaiah  x.vx.  33;  .\.\xir.  £) ;  Ezek.  x.\xv;ii.  22. 
It  is  rendered  AfTov  by  the  .Septuagint,  and 
is  so  called  in  Luke  xvii.  29.  Tire  and 
brimstone  are  represented  in  many  passagoa 
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of  scripture  m  the  elements  bj-  which  God 
puFiiiihes  the  wicked ;  Ijftth  in  this  life,  and 
another.  There  is  in  thi?  n  mniiife'it  allu- 
sion to  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  tlu" 
plain  of  the  .Ionian,  by  showers  of  ii^niterl 
sulphur,  to  which  the  physical  appearances 
of  the  country  bear  witness  to  this  day.  The 
soil  i»  bituminoua,  and  might  be  rniscd  by 
eruptions  into  the  air,  and  then  inflamed  and 
return  iti  horrid  showers  of  overwhelming 
fire.  This  awfn!  catastrophe,  therefore, 
stands  as  a  type  of  the  final  and  eternal 
uuni-sbment  of  the  wicked  in  another  world. 
In  .Job  xi'iij.  1.^1,  Dildad,  deseribinff  the  oa- 
lamiticR  which  overtake  the  wicketi  person, 
says.  "  Drimstone  shall  be  scatterea  upon 
his  habitiition."  This  may  be  a  general  ex- 
pression, to  designate  any  great  destruction  : 
as  that  in  Psalm  xi.  6,  "  I'pon  the  wicked 
he  shall  rain  lire  and  brimstone."  Moses, 
among  other  calamities  which  he  sets  forth 
in  cane  of  the  people's  disobedience,  threat- 
ens thera  with  the  fall  of  hrimstone,  salt,  and 
burning  tike  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  &c,. 
Dent.  XXIX.  23.  The  prophet  Isai.-ih,  xxxiv. 
9,  writes  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
shown  by  the  streams  of  the  land  being  turned 
into  pitch,  and  the  dust  thereof  into  brira- 
fitone.     See  Dbad  Sea. 

DIKXtK  is  distinguished  from  a  river  by 
its  tlowing  only  at  particular  times ;  for 
example,  after  great  rains,  or  the  melting  of 
the  snow ;  whereas  a  river  flows  constantly 
at  all  seaitons.  Mowever,  this  distinction  w 
not  alwiiys  observed  iu  the  scripture ;  and 
one  is  not  unfrequently  taken  for  the  other, 
— the  great  rivers,  such  as  tlie  Euphrates,  the 
Nile,  the  Jordan,  and  others  being  caUed 
brooks.  Thus  the  ICunhrales,  Isaiah  xv.  7,  ia 
called  the  brook  of  wdlows.  It  is  obaer^'ed 
that  the  Hebrew  word,  bm,  which  signifies  a 
brook,  is  also  the  term  for  a  valley ,  whence  the 
one  is  often  placed  for  the  other,  in  diflerent 
translations  of  the  scriptiues.  To  deal  de- 
ceitfully "  as  a  brook,"  and  to  "'  pass  away  as 
the  stream  thereof,"  is  to  deceive  our  friend 
when  he  most  needs  and  e.vpects  our  help 
and  comfort.  Job  vi.  15;  because  brooks, 
being  temporary  streams,  are  dried  up  in  the 
heats  of  summer,  when  the  traveller  most 
needs  a  supulv  of  water  on  his  journey. 

BROTHEK.  (.  A  brollurby  the  same 
mother,  an  uterine  brother,  Matt.  iv.  21  ; 
XX.  20.  2.  A  brother,  though  not  by  the 
game  mother.  Matt.  i.  2.  3.  A  near  kins- 
man, a  cousin,  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3. 
Obser\'e,  that  in  .Matt.  xiii.  55,  .lames,  and 
Joses,  and  Judas,  are  called  the  «!«A(^!, 
brethren,  of  t'hrist,  but  were  most  probably 
only  his  cousins  by  his  mother's  side  v  for 
James  and  .loses  were  the  sons  of  .Mary, 
.Matt,  iivii.  5G ;  and  James  and  Judas,  the 
•ons  of  Alpheus.  Luke  vi.  15,  16;  which 
Alpheus  is  therefore  probably  the  same  with 
Cleopas,  the  huxband  of  .Mary,  sister  to  our 
liord's  mother,  John  xix.  25. 
BUCKLER.  See  Arms. 
BUILD.  Besides  the  proper  and  literal 
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signification  of  thta  word,  it  is  used  xvhh 
referciice  to  children  and  a  numerous  pos- 
terity. I^arah  desires  Abraham  to  take  Ha- 
gar  to  wife,  that  by  her  she  may  be  builded 
up,  that  is,  have  children  to  uphold  her 
family,  <jen.  xvi.  2.  The  midwives  who  re- 
fused obedience  to  Pharaoh's  orders,  wheo 
he  commanded  them  to  put  to  death  aU  the 
male  children  of  the  Hebrews,  were  reAvwdctl 
for  it;  God  built  them  houses,  that  is,  he 
gave  them  a  numerous  posterity.  The  pro- 
phet Nathan  tells  David  that  ( ioQ  would  build 
his  house  ;  that  is,  give  lum  children  and  suc- 
cessors, 2  Sam.  vii.  27-  Moses,  speakinff  of 
the  formation  of  the  first  woman,  says.  Cod 
built  her  with  the  rib  of  Adam,  Gen.  ii.  22. 

Bl'L,  the  eighth  month  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the  second  month 
of  tlie  civil  year.  It  answers  to  October,  and 
consists  of  twenty-nine  days.  On  the  sixth 
clay  of  this  month  the  Jews  fasted,  because 
on  that  day  Kebuchadneizar  put  to  death  the 
children  of  Zcdekiah  in  the  presence  of  their 
unhappy  father,  whose  eyes,  after  they  had 
been  witnesses  of  this  sad  sjiectacle,  he  or- 
dered to  be  put  out,  2  Kings  x.xv.  7.  We 
find  the  name  of  this  month  mentioned  in 
scripture  hut  once,  1  Kings  vi.  38. 

BULL,  the  male  of  the  beeve  kind ;  and  it  J 
is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Hebrews  never  ■ 
castrated  animals.     There  arc  several  word*      i 
translated  "bull"  in  scri))ture.  of  which  the 
foUovving  i.s  a  list,  with  the  meaning  of  each : 
'AU/,  a  bove,  ur  cow,  of  any  age.     Irtn,  the 
wild   bull,   oryx,   or    buffalo,    occurs  only 
Deut.  xiv.  5 ;  and  in  Isaiah  U.  20,  Hin.  witttJ 
the    interchange   of    the   two    last    letters.J 
't;k,  a  word  implying  strength,  traaslated 
"bulls,"   Psalm  xxii.  12;  L   13;   Ixviii.  30H 
Isaiah  xx.xiv.  7  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  15.    "ip^.  herd«,| 
horned  cattle  of  full  age.    "^d.  a  full  grow 
bull,  or  cow,  fit  for  propagating.   bz'J,  a  fu 
grown,  plump  j'onug  bull ;  and  in  the  femi^ 
nine,  a  heifer,    nn,  Chaldee  /aar,  and  Latin 
taunts ;  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  yoke : 
curs  only  in  Ezra  vi.  9,  17  ;  vii.  17  ;  Dan.  ifj 
25,32,  33  J  .xxii.  2{),  30. 

This  animal  was  reputed  by  the  Hcbrewfl 
to  be  clean,  and  was  generally  made  use  rfi 
by  them  for  sacrifices.  The  Egyptian*  had 
a  particular  veneration  for  it,  and  p.ud  dirin« 
honours  to  it ;  and  the  Jews  imitated  ihcm 
in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  or  bull*, 
in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  'Vhe.  wild  bull  is  found  in  the  SjTian 
and  Arabian  deserts.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabian  poets,  who  are  copiou* 
in  their  descriptions  of  hunting  it,  and  bor« 
row  many  images  from  its  beauty,  ftxengtll, 
swiftness,  and  the  loftiness  of  its  bonu. 
They  represent  it  as  fierce  and  untamable; 
as  being  white  on  the  back,  and  having  large 
shining  eyes.  Bulls,  in  a  figurative  and  alle- 
gorical sense,  are  taken  for  powerful,  fierce, 
and  insolent  enemies.  Psalm  xxii.  12;  lxviii.30. 

BULRUSH,  ttoj.  Exodus  ii.  3;  Job  viiL 
II ;  Isaiah  xviii.  2;  xxxv   7      .\  plant  gn*w> 
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Saft  OB  the  banJu  of  the  Nile,  und  in  marshy 
fMtad*.  The  xtalk  riiet  to  the  height  of 
HX  or  term  cubits,  besides  two  under  water. 
Thui  «talk  i<  triangular,  and  terminates  in  a 
aown  ct  Bimll  filaments  resembling  hair, 
vhieb  the  uicient*  tued  to  compare  to  a 
tkfrwmM.  This  reed,  the  Cypemn  jiniii/riis  of 
Lmn«a«.  i-ointnonly  called  "  the  bgyptian 
of  tlie  greatest  use  to  the  inhabit- 
td  the  counir)'  where  it  grew  ;  the  pith 
J  m  the  dtock  served  tlicin  for  food, 
■d  the  woody  |>art  for  htnldin^  vessels, 
i|iifg»  nf  'nrhich  are  to  be  «een  on  the  cn- 
jj»v  -  md  other  monuments  of  Ejjfyp- 

Okn  t'ur  this  puqM>se  thi-y  in^de 

kvp,  hlLt  ru'>tke:s,  into  bundJe»i ;  and,  by  tying 
Am*  bandies  together,  ;fave  their  vesaela 
th»  nectwmrj  nhape  and  solidity.  "  The 
of  bulrushe'*,"  or  papynis,  "  that 
itioaed  in  mcred  and  profane  history," 
Or.  Shaw,  "were  no  other  than  large 
at  tiie  nme  kind  with  that  of  MoseH, 
li.  3  ;  which,  from  the  late  iotroduc- 
■Ml  of  plank  and  stronger  materialK,  are 
Mw  lud  aaide."  Thuti  Pliny  takes  notice  of 
tkl  "  WKPt*  pmtfraceas  armamenlaque  Nili," 
** llupc  mjkde  of  p«pyn»,  and  the  equipments 
«f  the  Nile;"  and  ne  observes,  "  at  ipsd  qui- 
ibi  MMyro  mavifia  terunt,"  "  of  the  papyrus 
itmutf  construct  sailing  vessels."  Hcrod- 
•!■■  sad  Diodortu  have  recorded  the  8aine 
fcdi  and  amougthe  po«t«.  Lucan,  '^Conter- 
■Iv  h$hmU  Memphitis  cymba  papyro,"  "  the 
Maomhiaa"  or  Egyptian  "boat  is  made  of 
the  taJTBtr  papyrus ;  where  the  epithet  bib  ■ 
■U,  "drinking,"  "soaking,"  "thirsty,"  is 
fanmaUrly  remarkable,  as  corresponding 
villi  girtX  exactness  to  the  nature  of  the 
and  to  itf  Hebrew  name,  which  9igni- 
toak  or  drink  up.  'Iltese  vegetables 
norh  water  for  their  growth  ;  when, 
the  river  on  whose  banks  they 
reduced,  they  perished  sooner  than 
pUnti.  This  explains  Job  viii.  11, 
tlie  circumstance  is  referred  to  as  an 
(  ol  tnuisient  prosperity :  "  Can  the  flag 
whinut  water .'  \VhiUt  it  is  yet  in  its 
.  and  not  cut  down,  it  withereth 

MT  other  herb." 

BURIAL,  the  interment  nf  a  decea.sed 
an  olSce  held  so  sacred,  that  they 
oeglected  it  have  in  all  nations  been 
ia  abhorrence.  As  soon  as  the  last 
bsd  fled,  the  nearest  relation,  or  the 
friend,  gave  the  lifeless  body  the 
lOM,  the  last  farewell  and  sign  of 
(o  the  departed  relative.  This  was 
anuUMnof  imsemonal  antiquity:  for  the 
pMriarrh  Jacob  had  no  sooner  yielded  up  his 
ipirit,  than  hia  beloved  Joseph,  claiming  for 
■Kc  the  nght  of  the  first-bom,  "  fell  upon 
hta  iaem  uu  kjased  him."  It  is  probable  he 
ink  doaad  his  erea,  as  God  had  promise<l  he 
'  do :  "  Joseph  shall  put  his  hands 
thtar  eyes."  The  nartinji  kiis  lieing 
;,  the  company  rent  their  clothes,  whicli 
ft  ciutom  of  ufreat  antiquity,  and  the 
expreiMioa  of  grief  in  the  primitive 
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ages.  Tliis  ceremony  was  never  omitted  by 
the  Hel)rew.s  when  any  mournful  event  hap- 
jiened,  nnd  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner  :  they  took  a  knife,  and  holding  the 
blade  downwards,  oaA'e  the  upper  garment  a 
cut  in  the  right  side,  and  rent  it  an  hand's 
breadth.  For  very  near  relations,  all  the 
garments  arc  rent  on  the  right  side.  After 
closing  the  eyes,  the  next  care  was  to  bind 
up  the  face,  which  it  was  no  more  lawful  to 
behold.  The  next  care  of  sur\-i»-ing  friends 
was  to  wash  the  body,  probably,  that  the  oint- 
ments and  perfumes  with  which  it  was  to  be 
wrapped  up,  might  enter  more  easily  into 
the  pores,  when  opened  by  warm  water. 
Tliis  ablution,  whicn  was  always  esteemed 
an  actof  great  charity  and  devotion,  was  per- 
formed by  women.  Thus  the  body  of  Dor- 
cas was  wa-shed,  nnd  laid  iu  an  upper  room, 
tUl  the  arrival  of  the  apostle  Peter,  in  the 
hope  that  hia  prayers  might  restore  her  to  life. 
After  the  hotly  was  wa.shed,  it  was  shroud- 
ed,  and  swathed  with  a  linen  cloth,  although, 
in  most  places,  they  only  put  on  a  pair  of 
drawers  and  a  while  tunic  ;  and  the  head  was 
bound  about  with  a  napkin.  Such  were  the 
napkin  and  grave-clothes  in  which  the  Savi- 
our was  buried. 

i.  The  body  was  sometimes  embalmed, 
which  was  performed  by  the  I'^gyptians  after 
the  following  method:  the  brain  wa.s removed 
with  a  bent  iron,  and  the  vacuity  filled  up 
with  medicaments;  the  bowels  were  also 
drawn  out,  and  the  trunk  being  stuffed  with 
mvTrh,  cassia,  nnd  other  spices,  except 
frankincense,  which  were  proper  to  exsiccate 
the  humours,  it  was  pickled  in  nitre,  in  which 
it  lay  for  seventy  days.  After  this  period,  it 
was  wrapped  iu  bandages  of  fine  hnen  and 
gums,  to  make  it  adhere ;  and  was  then  de- 
livered to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  en- 
tire ;  all  its  features,  and  the  very  hairs  of  the 
eyelids,  being  preserved.  In  this  manner 
were  the  kings  of  .ludah  embalmed  for  many 
ages.  But  when  the  funeral  obsequies 
were  nut  long  delayed,  they  used  another 
kind  of  embulining.  They  wrapped  up 
the  body  with  sweet  spices  and  odours, 
without  eirtracting  the  brain,  or  removing 
the  bowels.  This  is  the  way  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  embalm  the  lifeless  body  of 
our  Saviour ;  which  was  prevented  by  his 
resurrection.  The  meaner  sort  of  people 
seem  to  have  been  interred  in  their  grave- 
clothes,  without  a  coffin.  In  this  manner 
was  the  sacred  body  of  our  Lord  committed 
tothetomb.  The  body  was  sometimes  placed 
upon  a  bier,  which  Iwre  some  resemblance  to 
a  coffin  or  bed,  in  order  to  be  carried  out  to 
burial.  I'pon  one  of  these  was  earned  forth 
the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  whom  our  compas- 
sionate Lord  raised  to  life,  and  restored  to  his 
mother.  We  are  informed  in  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  that,  Asabeing dead,  they 
laid  him  in  the  bed,  or  bier,  whicli  was  filled 
with  sweet  odours.  Josephus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  describing  the  funeral  of  Herod 
the  < treat,  savs,  His  bed  was  adorned  with 
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precious  stones;  his  body  rested  under  a 
purple  covering ;  he  had  a  diadem  and  a 
crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  a  gccptrc  in  his 
hand ;  and  all  his  house  followed  the  bed. 
The  bier  used  by  the  Turks  at  Aleppo  i*!  a 
kind  of  coffin,  much  in  the  form  of  ours, 
only  the  lid  rises  with  a  ledge  in  the  middle. 

3.  The  Israelites  coramitled  the  dead  to 
their  native  dust ;  and  front  the  Egyptians, 
probably,  borrowed  the  practice  of  burning 
many  ajiices  at  their  funeral.1.  "  They  buried 
Asa  in  his  own  sepulchres,  which  he  made 
for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid 
him  in  the  bed  which  was  liiled  with  sweet 
odours,  and  divers  kinds  of  «piccs,  prepared 
by  the  apolhecaricH'  art ;  and  they  made  a 
very  great  burning  for  him,"  2Chron.  .xvi.  14. 
Tlius  the  Old  TcHtament  hisCorinn  entirely 
justifies  the  account  which  the  evangelist 
gives,  of  the  quantity  of  spices  with  which 
the  sacred  body  of  Christ  was  swathed, 
The  Jews  object  to  the  quantity  used  on  that 
occasion,  as  unnecessarily  profuse,  and  even 
incredible ;  but  it  appears  from  their  own 
writings,  that  epicea  were  used  at  Kuch  times 
in  great  abundance.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said, 
that  no  lesa  than  eighty  pounds  of  spices 
were  consumed  at  the  funeral  of  rabbi  Gama- 
liel the  elder.  And  at  the  funeral  of  Herod, 
if  we  may  believe  the  account  of  their  most 
celebrated  hi.storian,  the  procession  was  fol- 
lowed by  five  hundred  of  his  domestics  carry- 
ing spices.  Why  then  should  it  be  reckoned 
incredible,  that  Nicodcmus  brouijht  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  about  a  hundred  pounds'  weight, 
to  embalm  the  body  of  Jesus  i 

4.  The  funeral  procession  was  attended  by 
professional  mourners,  eminently  skilled  in 
the  art  of  lamentation,  whom  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  hired,  to  assist 
them  in  e.rpressing  their  sorrow.  Tliej  be- 
gan the  ceremony  with  the  striduloua  voices 
of  old  women,  who  strove,  by  their  doleful 
modulations,  to  extort  grief  from  those  that 
were  present.  The  children  in  the  streets 
through  which  they  pa.ssed,  often  suspended 
their  sportd,  to  imitate  the  sounds,  and  join- 
ed wiib  equal  sincerity  in  the  lamentation.^. 
"  But  whtreunto  shall  I  liken  this  genera- 
tion ?  It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the 
markets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows,  and 
saying.  We  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented,"  Matt.  i.x.  17.  Music 
■was  afterwards  introduced  to  aid  the  voices 
of  the  mourners :  the  trumpet  was  used  at 
the  funerals  of  the  great,  and  the  small  pipe 
or  flute  for  those  of  meaner  condition. 
Hired  mourners  were  in  use  among  the 
Cirecks  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war,  and  pro- 
bably in  age-f  long  before  ;  for  in  Homer,  a 
choir  of  mourners  were  planted  around  the 
couch  on  which  the  body  of  Hector  was  laid 
out,  who  sung  his  funeral  dirge  with  many 
sighs  and  tears  : — 

Ol  8'  Vxtl  iiadyiryov  nAuri  Sw^iora,  ihir  ftin  IrftTV. 
T^jfroii  iy  Atx^^riri  itaay,  •arapi  B'  tTaar  ioiioiif, 
©Ji^fttw  iidpxi"      «    »•  A- 

l««f.Ub.)»lr.l.7« 
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"  A  meliincboly  choir  altend  tiouiul. 
With  plaintive  sighs  and  muaic'a  lolcfnti  tmnid; 
AUemAti-'ly  tlipy  utig.  tllirmatc  dow 
1'hc  obedient  tcnn,  inckxliotu  in  Uidr  woe"      Pctrm, 

In  Egypt,  the  lower  class  of  people  call  in 
women,  who  play  on  the  tabor 4  and  whoM 
business  it  is,  like  the  hired  mourners  in 
other  countries,  to  sing  elegiac  airs  to  the 
sound  of  that  instniment,  which  they  ac- 
company with  the  most  frightful  distortion* 
of  ttieir  limbs.  These  women  attend  the 
cori)se  to  the  grave,  intermixed  with  the 
female  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
who  commonly  hare  their  hair  in  the  utmost 
disorder ;  their  heads  covered  with  dust ; 
their  faces  daubed  with  indigo,  or  At  least 
rubbed  with  mud  ;  and  howling  like  maniac*. 
Such  were  the  minstrels  whom  our  Lord 
fouad  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  making  so 
great  a  noise  romid  the  bed  on  which  tbe 
dead  body  of  his  daughter  lay.  The  noise 
and  tumult  of  these  retained  mourners,  and 
the  other  attendants,  appear  to  have  beipia 
immediately  after  the  person  expired.  It  is 
evident  that  this  sort  of  mourning  and  la- 
mentation wafl  a  kind  of  art  among  the  Jews: 
"  Wailing  shall  be  in  the  streets ;  and  they 
shall  call  such  as  are  skilful  of  lamentation  to 
■nrail,"  Amos  v.  16.  .Mourners  are  .stiU  hired 
at  the  obsequies  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomme- 
dans,  as  in  former  times.  To  the  dreadful 
noise  and  tumult  of  the  hired  mourners,  the 
following  passage  of  Jeremiah  iudisputablv 
refers;  and  shows  the  custom  to  be  derived 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity :  "  Call  for  the 
mourning  women  that  tney  may  come  ;  and 
send  for  cunning  women,  that  they  may  come, 
and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  a  wail- 
ing for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  doNvn  with 
tears,  and  our  eyebds  gush  out  with  water?," 
Jer.  i.x.  17.  l"he  funeral  processions  of  the 
Jews  in  Barbary  arc  conducted  nearly  in  tha 
same  manner  as  those  in  SjTia.  The  corpse 
is  borne  by  four  to  the  place  of  buriil :  in  ths 
first  rank  march  the  priests,  next  to  them 
the  kindred  of  the  deceased;  after  whom 
come  those  that  are  invited  to  the  funeral; 
and  all  singing  in  a  sort  of  plain  sung,  the 
forty-ninth  Psalm.  Hence  the  prophet, 
Amos  viii.  3,  warns  his  people  that  public 
calamities  were  approaching,  so  numerous 
and  severe,  as  should  make  them  forget 
the  usual  rites  of  burial,  and  even  to  (ing 
one  of  the  songs  of  Zion  over  the  duiA 
of  a  departed  relative.  This  appears  to  he 
confirmed  bv  a  prediction  in  the  euihth 
chapter :  "  And  the  songs  of  the  tempi* 
shall  he  bowlings  in  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord  God ;  there  shall  be  muny  dead  b<v 
dies  in  every  place ;  they  shall  cast  them 
forth  with  tilenec  ;  "  they  shall  have  none  lo 
lament  and  bewail ;  none  to  blow  the  funenl 
trump  or  touch  the  pi|ie  and  tabor ;  noae  to 
sing  the  plaintive  dirge,  or  express  tbeir 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  in  the  ^rtntim 
of  inspiration.  Ail  shall  be  sUent  despair 
Sec  SEPULCiiaES. 
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18.  S,  4,  sad  Drat,  xxxiii.  16,  as  the  name  of 
|)m  Ikath  in  which  God  appeared  to  iMonea. 
If  it  be  Uie  x*a^>  mentioned  hy  Dioscorides, 
It  n  the  nrtute-thorn.  Cebiuii  calls  it  the 
nim»  /rmctieotUM.  The  mimher  of  these 
tadica  in  tkia  region  tt:em»  to  have  |{ivcn 
XJ^tauar  •■•  '^•-  — r>untaiii  Sinai.  The  wonl 
ly^^n;.  in  Isai.  vji.  10,  and  there 

iwdi!n.<i  ...i-.iv,,"  mean* fruil/ui pastures. 
BLTn'KK  ix  taken  in  «rripture,  as  it  has 
han  «lmn«t  tiprpetuidly  in  the  east,  for 
ttman  or  liquiil  butter,  I'rov.  xxx.  33 ;  2  Sam. 
irki  39.  Tkie  uncient  way  of  mukinir  butter 
n  Arabia  and  Palestine  wax  probably  nearly 
the  mDC  ■«  it  Ktill  practised  by  the  Dedoween 
Aabt,  aad  .Moon  in  Barbary,  and  which  is 
t^m  described  hy  Dr.  Sliair  :  "  I'heir  method 
rf  — ^^«"g  batter  it  by  putting  the  milk  or 
OMB  iBlo  a  goat's  skin  turned  inxide  out, 
■hidi  tliry  su«pend  from  one  (tide  of  the 
Hllotbe  t;}4her;  and  then  pre.><<iint;  it  to  and 
ten  OOe  tmifurm  direction,  they  quickly 
the  unctuoui  and  wheyey  parts. 
hdu  Leranf  they  trend  upon  the  akin  with 
Mr  ftct,  which  prnduceH  the  same  efTect." 
1W  Uat  method  of  separating  the  butter 
tht  milk,  |ierhap«  muy  throw  light 
B  amamet  in  Job  of  some  difliculty  : 

ica  1  wmjahed  my  stepti  with  butter,  and 
i»  ntk.  {Mxred  me  out  rivers  of  oil."  Job 
na.  6.  The  method  of  making  butter  in 
:  iUiutntes  the  conduct  of  .lael,  the 
I*  of  }*■'■■<■  ■'••-■nbed  in  the  bo<jk  of 
ta  >*aid  unto  her,  (iive 
,  I  pn.-  .i!t!e  wiiter  to  drink,  for 

I  ttm  thirMy :    and  she  otiened  a  bottle  of 
■ilk,  aiul   (rave    him   dnnk,   and   covered 

'     In  the  «nng  of  Deborah,  the  state. 

»  ivpcated :  "lie  asked  water,  and 
«•  Mvc  him  milk  ;  »lie  brought  forth  butter 
taalantlr  di«h."  Judi/es  iv.  19;  v.  25.  The 
'     ■  :  r.mslatoni  rendered 

Iml'  crfam  ;    which   is 

Diiriiruiv  lilt  uit.i[i;[>^  of  it  in  this  pas- 
'  Vlf:  for  ^iacra  compLiined  of  thirst,  and 
■m  alhtle  tratvr  to  ((uencb  it ; — a  uurpose 
tawllirh  Iwtter  i*  but  little  adapted.  Mr. 
indeed,  urges  the  same  objection 
>i  man.  which,  he  cuntenils,  few  people 
avM  thiitk  u  wry  proper  beverage  for  one 
Am  ««•  rtirrmrly  thirsty  ;  and  concludes 
^A  t,  mmt  luir«  bren  bntter-milk  which 
J*(i.  wkn  h»d  juit  been  churning,  gave  to 
Smrb.  But  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ruiisel  i« 
fidcidbk. — tlmt  th«  hrmak  of  the  scripturea 
*  IwMiIji  the  wme  m  the  haymak  of  the 


Arabs,  which  is  not,  as  Harmer  supposed, 
simple  cream,  but  cream  produced  oy  sim- 
mering fresh  sheep's  milk  for  some  liours 
over  a  slow  fire.  It  could  not  Iw  butter 
newly  churned,  which  .lael  presented  to 
vSisera,  because  the  Arab  butter  is  .ipt  to  be 
foul,  and  is  commonly  passed  through  a 
strainer  before  it  is  used  :  and  llussel  de- 
clares, he  never  saw  butter  offered  to  a 
stranger,  but  always  httyiaitk:  nor  did  he 
ever  observe  the  orientals  drink  butter-milk, 
but  always  Irban,  which  is  coagulated  sour 
milk,  dduted  with  water.  It  was  Ubnrt,  there- 
fore, which  Pococke  mistook  for  butter-milk, 
n-ith  which  the  .Arab-s  treated  him  in  the 
Holy  Land.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  concerning  the  butter  and  milk  which 
the  wife  of  llcbcr  presented  to  .Sisera  :  they 
were  forced  cream  or  hatimak,  and  trhan,  or 
cottgtdated  sour  milk,  diluted  with  water, 
which  is  a  common  and  refreshing  beverage 
in  those  sultry  regions.  In  Isni.-ih  vii.  15, 
butter  and  honey  are  mentioned  as  food 
whitli,  iti  Egypt  and  other  places  in  the 
east,  is  in  use  to  this  day.  Tlie  butter  and 
honey  are  mi.xed,  and  the  bread  is  then 
dimicd  in  it. 

BYSSUS.  Bv  this  word  we  generally 
understand  that  Ane  Egyptian  linen  of  which 
the  priests'  tunics  were  made.  But  we  mu<t 
distinguish  three  kindsof  commodities,  which 
are  generally  comprehended  under  the  ii:unc 
of  iinen  .•  1.  The  Hebrew  t2,  which  signifies 
linen  -.  2.  tl'tt',  which  signifies  mtlon  .■  3.  ]'ia, 
which  is  commonly  called  huxsus,  and  is  the 
silk  growing  from  a  certain  shell-fi'ih,  called 
pinna.  We  do  not  find  the  name  buiz  in  the 
te.\t  of  Moses,  though  the  <ireek  and  Latin 
use  the  word  fei/.<r,vB.s,  to  signify  the  fine  linen 
of  certain  habits  belonging  to  the  priests. 
Tl>e  word  buti  occtirs  only  in  1  Chron.  xv. 
27;  Er.ek.  xxvii.  16;  Esther  i.  6.  In  the 
Chronicles  we  see  David  dressed  in  a  mantle 
of  hull,  wth  the  singers  and  Levites.  .'Solo- 
mon used  bat;  in  the  veils  of  the  temple  and 
■sanctuary.  .Xhasuenis's  tents  were  upheld 
hy  cords  uf  butz  ;  and  Mordecai  was  clothed 
with  a  mantle  of  purT)le  and  buIz,  when  king 
Ahasuenis  honoured  him  with  the  first  em- 
ployment in  bis  kingdom.  Lastly,  it  is 
observed  that  there  was  a  manufacture  of 
bulz  in  the  city  of  Beersheba,  in  Palestine. 
This  buts  must  have  been  different  from 
common  linen,  since  in  the  same  place  where 
it  ia  said,  David  wore  a  mantle  t>{  byssus,  we 
read  likewise  that  he  had  on  a  linen  cphod. 


tlAB,  or  K.^B,  a  Hebrew  measure,  con- 
tluve  pmt«  one-third  of  our  wine 
,  or  two  pints  fire-nxtba  of  our  com 

Cabbala,  »  mysterious  kind  of  science, 
KwitJ  to  the  ancient  Jews,  a.H  they  pre- 
Mai,  bjr  rvrdation,  and  transmitted  by  oral 


tradition  to  those  of  our  times ;  serving  for 
the  inteq)retation  of  the  books  both  of  na- 
ture and  scripture.  The  word  is  ^-ariously 
written,  as  Cabala,  Cabnlla,  Kabbala,  Ka- 
hala,  Cabalistica,  Ars.  Cabala,  and  GubaUa. 
It  i«  originally  Hebrew,  rtblp,  and  properly 
signiiieB   reception;   formed   from  the  verb 


r.VBBALA. 


?3p,  io  Ttceirit  hy  tradition,  or  from  father  to 
ton:  especially  in  the  Chaldee  and  Rabbini- 
cal Hebrew,  Cabbala,  then,  primarily  de- 
noteK  any  sentiment,  opinion,  usage,  or  ex- 
plication of  Bcripture,  transmitted  from  fat]u*r 
to  aon.  In  this  sense  the  word  cahhaia  \»  not 
only  applied  to  the  whole  art,  but  also  to 
each  operation  performed  according  to  the 
rules  of  that  art.  Thus  it  is,  rabbi  Jacob 
Ben  Ascher,  Kurnatned  Baal-Hatturim,  is 
Baid  to  have  compileil  most  of  the  cabbala* 
invented  on  the  books  of  Mosea  before  hi« 
time.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  cabbala,  the 
Jews  relate  many  marvellous  tales.  'ITiey 
derive  the  mysterici  contained  in  it  from 
Adam;  and  assert,  that  whilst  the  first  man 
was  in  paradise,  the  anffcl  Hapliael  brought 
him  a  hook  from  heaven,  which  conlained 
the  doctrines  of  heavenly  wisdom  ;  and  that 
when  Adam  received  this  book,  angeU  came 
down  from  heaven  to  learn  its  contents;  but 
that  he  refused  to  admit  them  to  tlie  know- 
led;;e  of  sacred  thina^,  intrusteil  to  himself 
alone :  that,  after  llie  fall,  this  book  wa.s 
taken  back  into  heaven  ;  that,  after  many 
prayers  and  tears,  God  restored  it  to  Adam  ; 
and  that  it  passed  from  Adam  to  Seth.  The 
Jewish  fables  further  relate,  that  the  book 
being  lost,  and  the  mysteries  contained  in  it 
almost  forgotten,  in  the  dejrenerate  aee  pre- 
cedinjf  the  flood,  they  were  restored  by  spe- 
cial revelation  to  Abrahn.ni,  wlio  transmitted 
them  to  writing  in  thebook  "  Jezirah  ;'*  and 
that  the  revelation  was  rt'iiewed  to  Moses,  who 
received  a  traditionary  and  mystical,  as  well 
as  a  written  and  preceptive,  law  from  <.»od. 
Accordiujjly,  the  Jews  fielie\e  thai  God  gave 
to  JMoses  on  Mount  Sinai,  not  only  the  law, 
but  also  the  explication  of  that  law;  and 
that  Moses,  after  his  coming  down,  retir- 
ing to  his  tent,  rehearsed  to  Aaron  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  \\licn  he  had 
done,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Eleazar  and 
Ithfunar,  were  introduced  to  a  second  re- 
hearsal. This  being  over,  the  seventy 
elders  that  composed  the  sanhedrim  were 
admitted ;  and,  la.stly,  the  people,  as  many 
as  pleased ;  to  all  of  whom  Moses  a|ij^n 
repealed  both  the  law  and  cxplaaation,  as 
he  received  them  from  God  :  so  that  Aaron 
heard  it  four  times,  his  sons  thrice,  the  elders 
twice,  and  the  people  once.  Now,  of  the  two 
things  which  Moses  taught  them,  the  laws 
and  the  explanation,  only  t!ie  first  were 
committed  to  writing ;  wliich  is  what  we 
have  in  Exoduti,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers. 
As  to  the  second,  or  the  explication  of  those 
laws,  ihey  were  contented  to  impress  it  well 
in  their  memory,  to  leach  it  their  children ; 
they,  to  theirs,  &c.  Hence  the  first  part 
they  call  simoly  the  kw,  or  the  writtetj  law ; 
the  second,  tne  oral  law,  or  cabbala.  Such 
is  the  original  notion  of  the  cabbala. 

2.  The  cabbala  being  again  lost  amidst  the 
calamities  of  the  Babylonish  captinly,  was 
once  more  revealed  to  Esdras ;  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  preserved  in  Egypt,  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  through  the  hands  of 
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Simeon  ben  Setach,  Elkanah,  Akfbha,  Si' 
meon  ben  Jochai,  and  others  The  only 
warrantable  inference  from  these  accounts, 
which  bear  the  obvious  marks  of  fiction,  is, 
that  the  cabbalistic  doctrine  obtained  early 
credit  among  the  Jews  as  a  part  of  their 
sacred  tradition,  and  was  transmitted,  under 
this  notion,  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  to  their 
brethren  in  Palestine.  Under  the  sanctioo 
of  ancient  names,  many  fictitious  xvriting* 
were  produced,  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  apreadmg  of  this  mystical  systenk. 
Among  these  were  "  Sipher  Ilappeliah."  or 
the  book  of  wonders;  "  Sepher  Hakkaneb," 
or  the  book  of  the  pen  ;  and  "  Sepher  H»b- 
bahir/'  or  the  book  of  light.  The  first  un- 
fohls  many  liortrines  said  to  have  been  deh- 
vered  by  Etias  to  the  rabbi  Elkanah  ;  the 
second  contains  mystical  commentaries  on 
the  divine  commands  ;  and  the  third  illus- 
trates the  most  sublime  mysteries.  Among 
the  profound  doctors  who,  besides  the  stniiy 
of  tradition,  cultivated  with  great  industry 
the  cnbbaliiitic  pbiloeophy,  the  most  cele- 
brated persons  are  the  rabbis  Akibba,  who 
lived  soon  after  the  destniction  of  Jenm- 
tem,  and  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  who  flourished 
in  the  second  century.  To  the  former  ii 
iiscribed  the  book  entitled  "  Jezirah,"  con- 
cerning the  creation  ;  and  to  the  latter,  the 
book  "  Sohar,"  or  brightness  ;  and  these  are 
the  principal  sources  from  which  we  dehWj 
our  knowledge  of  the  cabbala. 

3.  That  this  system  of  the  cabbalistic  phi](V 
so])hy,  which  we  may  consider  as  the  acrofc- 
matic,  esoretic,  or  concealed  doctrine  of  th& 
Jews,  by  way  of  contradistinction  from  HbM 
exoretic  or  popular  doctrine,  was  not  of  He- 
brew origin,  we  may  conclude  with  a  verjj 
great  degree  of   i>robability,  from  the  total 
dissimilarity  of  its  abi^truse  and  mvsterioui 
doctrines  to  the  simple  principles  of  religion 
taught  in  the  Mosaic  law  ;  and  that  it  «u 
borrowed  from  the    Egyptian   schools  wiH^ 
sufficiently  appear  from  a  comparison  of  it^| 
tenets  with  those  of  the  oriental  and  Alex>^| 
andrian   philosophy.     Many  writer*  ha»e, 
indeed,  imagined  that  they  have  found  in 
the  cabbalistic  dogmas  a  near  resemblance 
of  the  doctrines  of  Cluistianity ;  and  they 
have  thought  that  the  fundamental  priori- 
pies  of  this  mystical   sj'stem   were  derived 
from  divine  revelation.     This  opinion,  how- 
ever, may  be  traced  up  to  a  prejudice  which 
originated  with  the  Jews,  and  pas.sed  front 
them   to  the  C'hristian   Fathers,   by  which 
they  were  led  to  ascribe  all  pagan  wisdom 
to  an   Hebrew  origin  :   a  notion  which  very 
probably  took  it^  rise  in  Egypt,  when  pagu- 
tenets  first  crept  in  among  the  Jews.   Phik), 
JosephuH,  and  other  learned  Jews,  in  order 
to  flatter  iheir  own  vanity,  and  that  of  their 
countrymen,  industriounly  propagated  this 
opinion ;  and  the  more  learned  Father*  of 
the  Christian  church,  who  entertained  a  hicb 
opinion  of  the  I'latonic  philosophy,  hastily 
adopted  it,  from  an  imagination  that  if  they 
could  trace  buck  the  most  valuable  doctrines 
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ofpaaBMOlto  a  Hebrew  orifrin,  tlii^  could 
not  ah  to  recomioend  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
lilli  reIj(rioD»  to  the  attention  of  the  gentile 
|ka)o*ophrn>.  Many  learned  moderns,  rely- 
Og  tOMUicitly  upon  theM  aiithoritie.i,  hitve 
■afamuaed  the  Rame  opinion  ;  and  have 
ihnir*  Ix-ro  inclined  to  credit  the  report  of 
^  liivinr  oriKinal  of  the  Jewish  cabbala. 
:  thr  opinion  is  unfounded ;  and  the  cab- 
itle  ■frtcm  i«  essentially  inconsistent 
tlM  piue  doctrine  of  divine  revelation. 
The  ty«e  Bttte  of  the  caiie  seems  to  be,  that 
4ana(  tlu  prophetic  ages,  the  traditions 
•f  Um  Jvm  consisted  in  a  simple  explana- 
tiaB  of  tboM  dinne  truths  which  the  pro- 
pkela  tIeHrered.  or  their  law  exhibited, 
wnttr  tlte  «'cU  of  emblems.  After  this  pe- 
nnd,  wbeti  the  sects  of  the  Essenrs  and 
TWnqieDtK  were  formed  in  Egypt,  foreign 
tiBMa  uid  institutions  were  borrowed  from 
te  Enrpt^an*  and  <rreeks  :  and,  in  the 
(bv  <n  ■Uedorical  interpretations  of  the 
hv.  «nrre  admitted  into  what  might  then 
fc«  c*ll«d  the  Jewish  ray.ftcries,  or  secret 
AkIi iBca.  These  innovations  chiefly  con- 
wferf  ia  certain  dogmas  concerning  God 
a4  ditiiie  thinsa,  at  this  time  received  in 
lW  E(jrptiaD  •chools ;  particularly  at  Alex- 
uthim,  wiiere  the  Ilatonic  and  Pythagorean 
AKtriooB  ost  these  subjects  had  been  blended 
nil  iKc  oriental  philosophy.  The  Jewish 
wtptttitt,  tbns  enlarged  by  the  accession  of 
fana  dogmaa,  were  convfved  from  Hg\-pt 
H  nlestitic.  at  the  time  when  the  Pharisees, 
vh»  bard  been  driven  into  Egypt  under  H}t- 
■HM«  ntursed  with  many  other  Jews  into 
Ihnr  own  eountrv.    From  this  time  the  cab- 


t*Mic  Dvstrries  continued  to  be  taught  in 
^  ItmMt  schools ;  but  at  length  they  were 
■^■bcratvd  by  a  mixture  of  Peripatetic  doc- 
^''  I,  «i>«i  other  Itinets.  These  mysteries 
not,  probably,  reduced  to  any  systematic 
>  in  wniing.  till  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
J«*t;  wbni.  in  consequence  of  their  national 
oinHtics,  ibey  became  apprehensive  that 
tb«»  iMcrrd  treasures  would  be  corrupted 
wiiMt.  In  preceding  period*,  the  cabbalis- 
■ir  doctrine*  underwent  various  corruptions, 
IsUenlarlT  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Aris- 
Mriisn  {Ndlosophy.  The  similarity,  or 
mhv  tM  coincidence,  of  the  cabbali.stic, 
'Akimlriu,  and  oriental  philosophy,  will 
ht  taikjcatly  evinced  by  briefly  stating  the 
<^UDoa  t«acts  in  which  thciic  different  xys- 
kBs  mfrttii.  Thty  arc  as  follow  : — "  .Ml 
itag»  arc  derived  by  emanation  from  one 
pnaoplei  attd  this  principle  is  <iod.  From 
■■  a  satOTtaniial  power  immediately  pro- 
(•■Is,  wbirh  is  the  image  of  (ir>d,  and  the 
'  of  all  subsequent  emanations.  This 
'  pnncipl'  '.rth,  by  the  energy 

■attoo.  <'  '  s.  whicb  are  more 

perfect,  ui..iJiiiiii(<  to  their  different 
of  liistance,  in  tlie  scale  of  einana- 
ili.-  fipT.t  source  of  existence,  and 
C©i  R-reut  worlds  or  orders 

li  bainc,  .]  to  the  eternal  power 

ifom  wlSrfa  tfaey  proceed.   Matter  is  nothing 


more  than  the  most  remote  effect  of  the 
emanative  energy  of  the  Deity.  The  mate, 
rial  world  receives  its  form  from  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  powers  far  beneath  the  first 
source  of  being.  Evil  is  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  imperfection  of  matter.  Human 
souls  are  distant  emanations  from  Deity ; 
and,  after  they  are  liberated  from  their  mh- 
terial  vehicles,  will  return,  through  various 
stiigcs  of  purification,  to  the  fountain  whence 
they  first  proceeded."  From  this  brief  view 
it  appears,  that  the  cabbalistic  system,  which 
is  tiie  otfitpring  of  the  other  two,  is  a  fana- 
tical kind  of  philosophy,  originating  in  defect 
of  judgment  and  eccentricity  of  imagination, 
and  tending  to  produce  a  wild  and  pernicious 
enthusiasm. 

4.  Among  the  explications  of  the  law  which 
are  furnished  by  the  cabbala,  and  which,  in 
reality,  are  little  else  but  the  several  inter- 
jiretations  and  decisions  of  the  Rabbins  on 
the  laws  of  Moses,  some  are  mystical ;  con- 
si.sting  of  odd,  abstruse  significations  given 
to  a  word,  or  even  to  the  letters  whereof  it 
is  composed  :  whence,  by  different  combina- 
tions, they  draw  meanings  from  scripture 
very  different  from  those  it  seems  naturally 
to  import.  The  art  of  interpreting  scripture 
after  this  manner  is  called  more  particularly 
cabbala  ;  and  it  is  in  this  last  sense  the  word 
is  more  ordinarily  used  among  us.  I'his 
cabbala,  called  also  artificial  cabbala,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  first  kind,  or  simple  tra- 
dition,  is  divided  into  three  sorts.  The  first, 
called  prmafria,  consists  in  biking  letters  as 
figures,  or  arithmetical  numbers,  and  ex- 
plaining each  word  by  the  arithmetical  value 
of  the  letters  whereof  it  is  composed:  which 
is  done  in  various  ways:  the  second  is  called 
notaricnn,  and  consists  either  in  taking  each 
letter  of  a  word  for  an  entire  diction,  or  in 
making  one  entire  diction  out  of  the  initiol 
letters  of  many :  the  third  kind,  called  Ihe- 
murah,  that  is,  changing,  consists  lu  chang- 
ing and  transposing  the  letters  of  a  word ; 
which  is  done  in  various  ways.  The  generality 
of  the  Jews  prefer  the  cabbala  to  the  literal 
scripture ;  comparing  the  former  tothe  spark- 
ling lustre  of  a  precious  stone,  and  the  latter 
to  the  fainter  glimmering  of  a  candle.  The 
cabbala  only  differs  from  masorah,  as  the 
latter  denotes  the  science  of  reading  the 
scripture ;  the  former,  of  interpreting  it- 
Botli  are  supposed  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral 
tradition  only,  till  at  length  the  readings 
were  fixed  by  the  vowels  and  accents,  as  the 
inteqiretations  were  by  the  gemora. 

5.  Cabbala  is  also  applied  to  the  use,  or 
ratber  abuse,  which  visionaries  and  cnthu- 
siasu  make  of  scripture,  for  di»co%'ering 
futurity  by  the  study  and  consideration  of 
the  combination  of  certain  words,  letters, 
and  numbers,  in  the  sacred  writings.  All  the 
words,  terms,  magic  figures,  numbers,  let- 
ters, charms,  &c.,  used  in  the  .lewish  ma- 
gic, as  also  in  the  henneticnl  science,  are 
comprised  under  this  species  of  cabbah; 
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which  profesBes  to  teach  the  art  of  curing 
(lisenHes,  aud  performing  other  ivonilers,  by 
means  of  certain  arrangements  of  sacred  let- 
ters and  words.  But  it  la  only  the  C  'hrislians 
that  call  it  hy  this  name,  on  account  of  llie 
resemblance  this  art  hears  to  the  ex])lication!( 
of  the  Jewish  cahlcila :  for  the  Jews  never 
used  the  word  cabbaia  in  any  such  sense  ; 
but  ever  with  the  utmost  respect  and  vene- 
ration. It  is  not,  however,  tlie  magic  of  the 
Jews  alone  which  we  call  cabhala;  hut  the 
word  is  also  used  for  any  kind  of  magic. 

CABUL,  the  name  which  Hiram,  king'  of 
Tyre,  gave  to  the  twenty  cities  in  the  land 
of  Galilee,  of  whu'h  Solomon  made  him  a 
present,  in  acknowledjfment  for  the  great 
services  in  buildinfr  the  temple,  1  Kinjfs  ix. 
31.  These  cities  not  beinjj  a({reeable  to 
Hiram,  on  viewing  them,  he  called  them  the 
land  of  Cahul,  which  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
denotes  (/iV/j/pojin^  ;  others  take  it  to  Hi^^nify 
bindiny  or  adhesive,  from  the  clayey  nature 
of  the  soil. 

C.-ESAR,  a  title  borne  by  all  the  Roman 
emperors  till  the  destruction  of  ihe  empire. 
It  took  itti  rise  from  the  surname  of  the  first 
emperor,  Caius  Julias  Cx«ar;  and  this  title, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  all  the  Kucceeding 
emperors  were  to  bear.  In  scripture,  the 
reigning  emperor  is  generally  mentioned  by 
tlie  name  of  Capsar,  without  expressing  any 
other  di!«tinction  :  so  in  .Matt.  xxii.  21,  "  Ren- 
der unto  (.'a'sar,"  &c..  Tiberius  is  meant ; 
and  in  Acts.Kxv.  10,  "  1  appeal  unto  C'wsar,'' 
Nero  is  miended. 

C^'K.SARKA,  a  city  and  port  of  Palestine, 
built  hy  Herod  the  dreat,  and  thus  called  in 
honour  of  Augustus  (  wsar.  It  was  on  tlie 
site  of  the  lower  of  Strata.  This  city,  which 
was  six  hundred  furlongs  from  Jerusalem, 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
Here  it  was  that  Herod  Agrippawaa  emitten 
of  the  Lord  for  not  giving  (iod  the  glory, 
when  the  people  were  so  extravagant  in  his 
praise,  t^ornelius  the  centurion,  who  was 
baptized  by  St.  Peter,  resided  here.  Acts  x. ; 
and  also  Philip  the  deacon,  with  his  four 
maiden  daughters.  At  (Jwsarea  the  prophet 
Agabus  foretold  that  St.  Paul  would  be 
hoimd  and  persecuted  at  Jerusalem.  Lastly, 
the  apostle  himself  continued  two  years  a 
prisoner  at  C'sesarea,  till  he  was  conducted 
to  Rome.  When  Judca  was  reduced  to  the 
stale  of  a  Roman  province,  Caisarea  became 
the  Ktitted  residence  of  the  [iruconsul,  which 
account's  for  the  circumstance  nf  St,  Paul 
being  carriedl  thither  from  Jerusalem,  to  de- 
fend himself. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  remarks  upon  this  once 
celebrated  city  will  be  read  with  interest : 
"<Ju  the  lath  of  July,  ISOl,  we  embarked, 
after  sun-set,  for  Acre,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  land  wind,  which  blows  during  the  night, 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  By  daybreak, 
the  next  morning,  we  were  off  the  coast  of 
Ca^sarea ;  and  so  near  with  the  land  that  we 
could  very  distinctly  perceive  the  appearance 
of  its  numerous  onu  extensive  ruins,  llie 
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remains  of  this  city,  although  still  consider- 
able, have  long  been  rcRorteil  to  a.s  a  quarry, 
whenever  building  materials  are  required  at 
Acre.     Djcz/.nr  Pacha  brought  from  henc»  1 
the  columns  of  rare  and  beautiful  marble,  u  j 
well  as  the  other  ornaments  of  his  palace» 
bath,  fountain,  ami  mostpie  at  Acre.     The 
place  at  present  is  mtiabited  only  by  jackals 
and  beasts  of  prey.     As  we  were  becalmed 
during  the  night,  we  heard  the  cries  of  these  1 
animals  until  day-break.     Pococke  roention*4 
the  curious  fart  of  the  former  existence  of  I 
crocodiles  in  the  river  of  fipsarea.     Pcrhajw] 
there  has  not   been  in   the  hiNtory  of  tba  ] 
world  an  exam|)le  of  any  city,  that  in 
short  a  space  of  time  ruse  to  such  an  extr»-1 
ordinary  height  of  splendour  as  did   this  of  I 
(Jasarea ;  or  that  exhibits  a  more  awfnl  con-  ' 
trast  to  its  former  magnificence,  by  the  pre- 
sent desolnte  appeanuice  of  its  ruins.     Not 
a  single    inhabitant   remains.     Its  theatres, 
once  resounding  with  the  shouts  of  multi- 
tudes, echo  no  other  sound  thar  the  nightly! 
cries  of  animal*  roaming  for  their  prey.     (.JT 
its  gorgeous  palaces  and  temples,  ennche 
with  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  decent 
with  the  most  precious  marbles,  scarcely 
trace  can  be  discerned.    Within  the  <pace  i 
ten  years  after  laying  the  foundation,  fron 
an  obscure  fortress,  it  became  the  most  cele- 
brated and   Hourishmg  city  of  all  .Syria,     It  ' 
was  named  t"£e«.irea  hy  Herod,  in  honour  ftf 
.-Vugustus,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  that  em- 
peror, in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reiga 
Upon  this  occaBiou,  ttiat  the  ceremonj*  might  ■ 
be  rendered  illustrious,  by  a  degree  of  pro 
fusion   unknown   in   any   former    instance^! 
Herod  assembled  the  most  skilful  musiciajui 
wrestlers,  and  gladiators,  from  all   pnrt« 
the  world.     This  solemnity  was  to  bo 
newed  every  fifth  year.     But,  as  we  view* 
the  niina  of  this  memorable  city,  every  othe 
circumstance  respecting  its  history  was  ab 
sorbcd  in  the   consideration   that   we  wer 
actually   beholding    the  very  spot  where  th 
scholar  of  Tarsus,  after  two  years'  imprisno^l 
menc,   made  that   eloquent    appeal,    in  tb*| 
audience  of  the  king  of  Jiuiea,  which  must  j 
ever  be  remembered  with  piety  and  delight. 
In  the  history  of  the  actions  of  the  holy  apot-  | 
ties,  whether  we  regard  the  internal  evidenct  [ 
of  the  narrative,  or  the  intereiit  excited  by  t 
story  so  wondei fully  appealing  to  our  pM- 
sions  and  affections,  there  is  nothing  ih«t  wt 
call  to  n:ind  \vith  fuller  emotions  oi  huhltniitjf 
and  satisfaction.     'In  the  dciuonstration  of  | 
the  Spirit,  and  of  power,'  the  mighty  adrc- 
cate  for  the  Christian  faith  hod  belorc  '  rea- 
soned   of    righteuusness,    terapemnce.    sod 
judgment  to  come,'  till  the  Roman  governor, 
i'elix,   trembled  as  he  spoke.     Not  all  ih* 
oratory  of  TertuUus,  not  the  clamour  of  hi» 
numerous  adversaries,  not  even  the  counlf- 
nanee  of  the  most  profligate  of  tyrants,  avail- 
ed against  the  firmness  and  intrep  diiy  of  tlw 
oracle    of  (.iod.     The  judge   had    ticmlilni 
before  his  prisoner ;  and  now  a  second  oci  j- 
sion  offered,  in  which,  for  the  admiratioo 
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I  trhisiph  of  the  Christian  world,  one 

bitt«r«-4t  persemtorx  of  ihe  name  of 

ami  a  Jew,  appeals,   in  the  public 

of  a  Urge  ana  populous  city,  to  all 

kief*  and  its  rulerf,  lU  governor  and  its 

for  the  truth  of  his  conversion,  found- 

'   J]e*t  evidence." 

•.    PHII.IIMM   was  first  caUed 
1^  -ii«?in,  .Judj^es  xviii.  7      After  it 
iued  by  the  Danites,  Judges  v.  29, 
"  the  name  of  Dan  ;  and  i»  by  hea- 
irrit*rs    called    Paneas,       Philiji,    the 
■t  »on  of  Herod  the  Great,  made  it  the 
ooital  of  hin  tetrarchy,  enlarged  and  rmbel- 
HAtii  It.  and  gave  it  the  name  of  (.'aesarea 
It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
niMr    the  head   of    the   Jonkn; 
mi  "it  fifty  mile*  from  Damascus, 

Md  in  Tyre.     Our  Saviour  visited 

■id  tjugnt  in  thi«  place,  and  healed  one 
'Vlw  ««s  po«es»ed  of  an  evil  spirit :  here 
iIb  be  nre  the  memorable  rebuke  to  Peter, 
Marie  viii. 

CATAPH  VS.   High  Priest   of  the  Jews, 
Wcr  Min,  son  of  Camith;  and  after 

J»«>.  -  dijnity  nine  years,  from  .\.M. 

WtS  lo-to:-..  ii.  ■.\ni  tiucceeded  by  Jonathan, 
mm  of  Atiiii.i^.  .ir  Anna<;.  Caiaphas  was 
Hiffa  Print.  A.  .M.  iOi7.  which  waH  the  year 
tf  Jt*a»  rhrist's  death.  He  married  a 
4wgbtrr  of  Annas,  who  also  is  called  High 
fVJMt  in  the  Gospel,  because  he  had  long 
mimtd  Amt  dignity.  \Vlien  the  priests 
WMTWUd  on  the  seizure  and  death  of  Jesus 
dr-'*  '■■"•■"■rh.is  declared,  that  there  was  no 
l»e«'!  ,fe  on  that  matter.  "  because  it 

Vk2  I.  -,  ..  :.'.  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  pmnle.  that  the  whole  nation  should  not 
poMii.'*  John  ti.  49.  50.  This  sentiment  was 
kprpptMcy,  which  God  siiftered  to  p«>ceed 
mm  the  mouth  of  the  High  Priest  on  this 
oecMon,  importing,  that  the  death  of  Jeaixa 
wold  bv  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
Whro  Jodan  had  betrayed  Jesuj*.  he  was  first 
tikca  before  Annas,  who  sent  him  to  his 
■•-in-la-  ■■ '  'is,  who  possibly  lived  in 
4i  Mtnc  in  xviii.  ?4.    li»e  priests 

ad  docCo.  <  .,;  ...c  law  there  assembled  to 
^Sgt  ooi  Saviour,  and  to  condemn  hitn. 
lW  dcpomtion^  of  certain  false  witnesses 
heiac  iBvu/hcicnt  to  justify  a  sentence  of 
4twi  usuut  him,  and  Jesus  continuing 
daM,  Cataphas,  as  High  I*rie«t,  said  to  him, 
"  I  tdjare  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou 
tdl  Hi  wluther  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
rf  Ood  !**  To  this  adjuration,  so  solemnly 
■mU  bjr  iha  raperior  judge,  Jesua  anawerea, 
"Tboa  liMt  said :  nevertheless  I  say  unto 
foil,  hmrealler  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man 
dOtef  on  (he  ri^fbt  hand  of  power,  and 
CMBBif  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  On  hear- 
iRf  tbese  words.  <*aiapbas  rent  his  clothes, 
■niag.  "  WiTiat  farther  need  have  we  of 
wMSMMH }  Behold  now  you  have  heard  his 
VbmfUmj.  What  think  ye?"  They  an- 
swered. "  He  is  worthy  of  death."  And, 
,  M  tlM  power  of  hfe  and  death  was  not  at 
I IBDC  in  their  hands,  but  was  reserved 


by  the  Romans,  they  conducted  him  to  Pi- 
late, that  he  might  confirm  their  sentence, 
and  order  his  execution. 

Two  years  after  this,  \1tellus,  ffovcnior 
of  Syria,  coming  to  Jerusalem  at  tlie  pass- 
over,  was  received  very  magnificently  by 
the  people.  As  an  acknowledgment  for  this 
honour,  he  restored  the  custody  of  the  High 
Priest's  ornaments  to  the  iirients,  he  remitted 
certain  duties  raised  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  deposed  the  High  Prie*t  C'uiaphas. 
From  this  it  apjiears  tliat  ('aia|)has  Ixad 
fallen  under  popular  odium,  for  liis  deposi- 
tion  was  to  gratify  the  people. 

C.\IN,  the  eldest  son  of  .\dam  and  Eve. 
He  was  the  first  man  who  had  been  a  child, 
and  the  first  man  born  of  woman.  For 
his  history,  as  connected  with  that  of  .-Vbel, 
see  Abel.  The  curse  pronounced  upon  Cain, 
on  account  of  his  fratricide,  is  thus  ex- 
oressed :  "  And  the  l>ord  said  imto  fain, 
\Vhere  is  thy  brother  Abel  ?  .\nd  he  said, 
1  know  not :  am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? 
And  God  said,  \Miat  hast  th(m  done  r  'ITie 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crietb  unto  me 
from  the  ground.  And  now  art  thou  cursed 
from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her 
mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from 
thy  hand.  When  thini  tillcst  it,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  its  strength :  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
earth.  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Be- 
nold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,''  meaning,  jirobably, 
from  his  own  native  district,  and  from  the 
presence  of  his  kindred,  "and  from  t/iy  face 
shall  I  be  hid  ; "  by  which  he  probably  in- 
tended the  divine  glor)',  or  Shekinah,  whose 
appearance  sanctified  the  place  of  primitive 
worship,  and  was  the  pledge  of  acceptance 
and  protection.  The  mark  set  ujion  Cain 
"  lest  any  one  finding  him  should  kill  him," 
has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some  have 
supposed  it  a  change  in  the  colour  of  his 
skin,  others  a  certain  horror  of  countenance. 
The  LXX.  understood  the  |)assagc  to  mean, 
that  the  Lord  gave  him  a  sign,  to  as-ture  him 
that  his  life  should  be  preserved.  Whatever 
it  was,  its  object  was  not  to  aggravate,  but 
to  mitigate,  his  punishment,  which  may  inti- 
mate that  ("ain  had  miinifestcd  repentance. 
Cain,  being  thus  banished  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  retired  into  the  land  of  Nod, 
lying  east  from  the  province  of  Eden. 
wTiile  he  dwelt  in  this  country,  wluch  is 
generally  understood  to  be  Susiana,  or  Chu- 
sistan,  he  had  a  son,  whom  he  named  Enoch, 
in  memory  of  whom  he  built  a  city  of  the 
same  name.  This  is  ail  we  learn  from 
scripture  coocerning  Cain. 

CAKE.     See  Buct.!). 

C.VLAH,  a  city  of  .Vssyria,  huilt  by  Ashur, 
Gen.  X.  12.  From  it  the  adjacent  country, 
on  the  north-east  of  the  Tigris,  and  south  of 
the  Gordian  mountains  of  Armenia,  was 
called  Callachene,  or  Callacine. 

CALAMUS,  nip.  Exod  szs.  33  ;  Cantic. 


IT.  14;  tsaiah  xliii.  24;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Ezek. 
xx\'ii.  IP.  An  nromatic  reed,  growing  in 
moist  places  in  Egypt,  in  Judea  near  lake 
<jenezareth,  and  in  several  parts  of  Syria. 
It  grows  to  about  two  feet  in  height ;  bearing 
frotn  the  root  a  knotted  stalk,  quite  rnnna, 
onntaining  in  its  cavity  a  soft  wliitc  pith. 
The  whole  is  of  an  agreeable  annnatic  .-(niell ; 
and  the  (ilanl  its  Raid  to  scent  the  air  with  a 
fragrance  even  while  growing.  When  cut 
clown,  dried,  and  powdered,  it  makes  an  in- 
gredient in  the  richest  perfumes.  It  was 
used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Jews. 

CvL.^MUS  ScKiPTOBius,  a  Tced  ansiwering 
the  purpose  of  a  pen  to  write  with.  The  an- 
cients used  styles,  to  write  on  tablets  covered 
with  wax  ;  but  reeds,  to  write  on  parchment 
or  papyrus.  The  Psalmist  says,  "'  Aly  tongue 
is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  xlv.  I .  The 
Hebrew  signifies  rather  a  style.  The  third 
book  of  Maccabee«  states,  that  the  writers 
employed  in  making  a  list  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  produced  their  reeds  quite  worn  out. 
Baruch  wrote  his  prophecies  tcilh  ink,  Jer. 
ss.xvi.  A  J  and,  conseqiiently.  used  reeds ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  tliat  ciuills  were  then 
used  to  wTite  with.  In  3  Jonn  13,  the  apos- 
tle says,  he  did  not  de;*ign  to  write  with  pen 
(reed)  and  ink.  The  Arabians,  Persians, 
Turks,  (Jrecks,  and  Armenians,  to  thi'j  day, 
write  will)  reeds,  or  rushes. 

CALEB,  the  son  of  .lephnnneh,  of  the 
tribe  of  •ludalt,  was  gne  of  those  who  ac- 
companied Joshua,  wlicn  he  wits  deputed  by 
Moses  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan,  whjcn 
the  Lord  had  promised  them  for  an  in- 
heritance. Num.  xiii.  The  de]Hities  sent 
on  this  occasion  were  twelve  in  number, 
selected  one  out  of  each  of  the  tribes,  and 
they  performed  tlieir  commission  with  great 
promptitude  atiil  nkill ;  they  traversed  tlie 
country  in  every  direction,  bringing  with 
them,  on  their  return,  some  of  its  finest 
fruits  for  the  inspection  of  their  brethren. 
Some  of  them,  howeixr,  after  making  the 
report  of  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  the 
country,  which  tliey  described  to  be  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  added, 
that  the  inliabitants  of  it  were  remarkable 
for  their  strength,  while  its  cities  were  large 
and  enclosed  with  walls.  These  later  parti- 
culars having  e-xcited  a  spirit  of  murmuring 
among  the  Israelites,  Caleb  endeavoured 
to  animate  their  courage  by  dwelling  upon 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  exhorting 
them  to  go  Iwldly  and  take  posses.siim  of  it. 
Others,  however,  dissuaded  the  people  from 
making  the  attempt,  assuring  them  that  they 
would  never  make  themselves  masters  of  it. 
We  hai'e  seen  giants  there,  said  they,  in 
cora|)arison  of  whom  we  were  as  grass- 
hoppers ;  on  wliich  the  jreople  declared 
against  the  project,  and  intimated  their 
wish  to  return  again  into  Egypt.  Moses  and 
Aaron  no  sooner  beard  this  than  they  fell 
upon  their  faces  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation, and  .lushua  and  t^aleh  rent  their 
clothes,  imploring  thero  to  take  courage  and 
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inarch  boldly  on ;  since,  if  God  were  with 
them,  they  might  easily  make  a  conquest  of 
the  whole  land.  So  exasperated,  however, 
were  the  multitude,  that  they  were  proceed- 
ing to  stone  Caleb  sind  Joshua,  when  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  apjiearcd  ui)on  the  taber. 
nacle,  and  threatened  their  extermination. 
Moses  having  fervently  interceded  for  them, 
the  Lord  graciously  htard  his  prayer;  but 
though  he  was  [ileascd  not  to  destroy 
them  immediately,  he  ])rc>tesled  with  ao 
oath,  that  none  of  those  who  had  murmured 
against  him  should  see  the  land  of  Canaan, 
but  that  the}'  should  ai!  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness. "As  for  my  servant  Caleb,"  it  vnu 
added,  "  who  hath  faitlLfulI)'  followed  me, 
him  will  I  bring  into  the  land,  and  he  shall 
possess  it,  he  and  his  chddren  after  him," 
Num.  XIV.  1 — 24.  Joshua  also  obtained  a 
similar  exception,  verses  30,  38.  \Mien 
Joshua  had  entered  the  promised  land,  and 
conquered  a  considerable  part  of  it,  Caleb, 
with  the  peojile  of  his  tribe,  came  to  meet 
htm  at  Gilgal,  and  finding  that  he  was  about 
to  divide  the  land  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
Caleb  petitioned  to  have  the  country  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  giants  allotted  to  him, 
on  which  Joshua  lilcssed  him  and  granted  hi* 
request.  Assisted  by  a  portion  of  his  tribe, 
he  marched  against  Hebron,  and  slew  tha 
children  of  .\nak  :  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Debir,  and  finding  the  place  almost  impreg- 
nable, he  offered  his  daughter  Achxan  in 
marriage  (o  the  hero  that  should  take  it, 
This  Was  done  bv  his  nephew  Otbniel,  who 
in  consequence  obtained  Achsah  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  also  of  territorj".  We  are 
not  informed  c^f  the  particular  time  or  man- 
ner of  the  death  of  Caleb  ;  but  by  his  thrva 
sons,  Irn,  Klah,  and  Naam,  hehau  a  numer- 
ous posterity,  who  maintained  an  honoumbla 
rank  among  their  brethren.  See  Num.  liii. 
xiv.  Josh.  xiv.  6 — l."*;  xv.  13 — 19;  Judges 
i.  9— 15  ;   1  Chron.  iv.  15—20. 

CVLF,  biV.    The  young  of  the  ox  kind. 
There  is  frequent  mention  in   scripture  of 
calves,  liec,Tiu.«e  they  were  made  use  of  com- 
inonlv  in    sacrifices.      The    "  fatted   calf," 
mentioned  in  several   jjlaces,   as  in  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  "21.  and  Luke  xv.  23,  was  stall  fed, 
with  special  reference  to  a  jiarticnlar  festival 
or  extraordinary  sacrifice.    The  '"  calvei  of 
the  lips,"  mentioned  by  Hosea,  xiv.  2,  «ig' 
nify  the  sacrifices  of  praise  which  the  caL 
tives  of  liabyloii  addressed  to  (Jod,  being n( 
longer  in  a  condition   to  offer  sacrifices  in; 
his  temple.     'Ilie  Septuagint  render  it  th«, 
"  fruit  of  the  lipsj"  and  their  reading  is  foU 
lowed  by  the  Sj-riac,  and  by  the  apostIe.»ta' 
the  Hebrews,  xiii.  15.     The  "golden  calf* 
was  an  idol  set  up  and  worshipped  by  tbt 
Israehtes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  !Mnai  in  iheif- 
passage  through  the  wilderness  to  the  land 
of  ( 'an^ian.    iiaving  been  conducted  througk 
the  wdderness  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,, 
wliich    preceded   them    in   their    marchei, 
while  Moses  was  receiving  the  divine  com* 
mands  that  cloud   covered   the   mo 
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and  thry  probably  iaia^ned   that  it  would 
no  longer   be  their  gvidp;  and,   therefore, 
applietl  Xa  Aaron  to  make  fur  them  a  Hacred 
st^n  or  Bvmbol,  as  other  nations  had,  whicli 
night   *-i»ibIy  renresent   <iod.      With  this 
rftjup*t,    preferred   tumultuouiily,  and   in  a 
eing  m&nncr,  Aaron  in  a  moment  of 
I  complied.    The  image  thu.t  formed 
ippii«ed  to  have  been  like  the  hgyptian 
,   Ap>i!i,  which  was   an  ox,   an  animal 
in  agriculture,  and  »o  a  symbol  of  the 
god  who  presided  over  their  fields,  or  of  the 
noductire  power  of  the  Deity.    The  means 
oj  which  Aloaes  reduced  the  golden  calf  to 
powder,  so  that  when  mixed  with  water  he 
■ule  tbt;  people  drink  it,   in  contempt,  has 
puzzled    commentators.      Some  understand 
ifatf  he  did  this  by  a  chymical  process,  then 
wdl  knowu,  but  now  a  secret;  others,  that 
be  beat  it  into  gold  leaf,  and  then  separated 
tius  mto  parts  so  6ne,  as  to  be  easily  potable  ; 
•ikeni.  that  be  reduced  it  bv  fiUng.      The 
accotint  savs,  that  he  took  the  calf,  burned 
it  to  po-wder,  and  mixed  the  powder  with 
Titer ;  from  which  it  i.s  probable,  as  several 
Jewish  writers  have  thought,  that  the  calf 
w*!  not  wholly  made  of  gold,  but  of  wood, 
rorered  with  a  profusion  of  gold  ornaments 
cut  and  fashioned  for  the  occasion.      For 
tlua  reason  it  obtained  the  epithet  golden,  as 
i^rwards   some  ornaments  of  the  temple 
were  called,  which  we  know  were  only  over- 
laid with  gold.     It  would  in  that  case  be 
Mcmgh  to  reduce  the  wood  to  powder  in  the 
ire,  which   would  also  blacken  and  deface 
the  golden  ornaments  ;  but  there  is  no  need 
tociippoK  tbey  were  also  reduced  to  powder. 
h  it  plain  from  Aaron's  proclaiming  a  fast 
i«  Jehovah,   Exodus  xxxii.  4,  and  from  the 
vorship  of  .leroboam's  calves  being  so  ex- 
prt*»ly    distinguished    from   that    of   Baal, 
i  Kings  X.  28 — 31,  that  both  Aaron   and 
Jerobti^m   meant    the    calves    they   formed 
tnd  set  up  for  worship  to  be  emblems  of 
Jehovah.    Nevertheless,  the  inspired  I'salm- 
itt  speaks  of  Aaron's  caif  with  the  utmost 
tbiuMTeiice,    and    deelarc.H    that,    by    wor- 
•tupping  it,  they  forgat  God  their  Saviour, 
ttee   1  Corin.  x.  9,1  who  ha<l  wrought  so 
maoy  miracles  for  tbem,  and  that  for  this 
«i«nc   God    tiireatened    to    destroy    them, 
Pttlm  cvi.  19 — 24;   Exodus  xxxii.  10;  and 
^t,  Stephen  calls  it  plainly  ftlMAov,  an  idol, 
Acta  nL  41.     As   for  Jeroboam,   after  he 
W,  for  political  reasons,  1   Kings  xii.  27, 
''^1  made  b  schism  in  the  Jewish  church, 
ud  let  up  two  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel,  as 
ifcjeett  of  worship,  he  is  scarcely  ever  men- 
'•wd  in  scripture    but  with    a  particular 
•ipiia  »et  upon  him  :  "  Jeroboam,  the  son 
"fN'ebat,  who    made  Israel   to  sin." 

Call,  to  name  a  person  or  thing,  Acts  xi. 
M,  Rom.  rii.  3.  2.  To  cry  to  another  for 
Np!  and  hence,  tojiray.  The  fir.it  passage 
""lie  Old  Testament  in  which  we  meet  with 
[I'M  phrane,  is  (Jen.  iv.  26,  where  we  read, 
''Then  began  men  to  call  r^n  the  name  of  the 
^ti,"  or  .Ichovah  ;  the  meaning  of  which 
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seems  to  be,  that  they  then  first  begun  to 
worship  him  in  pnbUc  assemblies.  In  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  tlie  Lord,  imports  invoking  the  true 
<iod  in  prayer,  with  a  confession  that  be  in 
Jehovah,  that  is,  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  essential  and  incommunicable  attri- 
butes. In  this  view  the  phrase  is  applied 
to  the  worship  of  Christ. 

CALLIiN<i,  a  term  in  theology,  which  is 
taken  in  a  diflerent  sense  by  tiie  advocates  and 
the  impugners  of  the  Cal\'ini*tic  doctrine  of 
grace,  by  the  former  it  is  thus  stated  :  In 
the  golden  chain  of  spiritual  blessings  which 
the  apostle  enumerates  in  Rom.  viii.  30,  ori- 
ginating in  the  divine  predestination,  and 
terminating  in  the  bc.stowment  of  eternal 
glory  on  the  heirs  of  salvation,  that  of  calling 
formsan  important  link.  "  Moreover,  whom 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  al*o  glorified." 
Hence  we  read  of  "  the  called  according  to 
his  purpose,"  Rom.  viii.  28.  There  is  indeed 
an  universal  call  of  the  gospel  to  all  men; 
for  wherever  it  cornea  it  is  the  voice  of  God 
to  tho^e  who  bear  it,  calling  them  to  repent 
and  believe  the  divine  testimony  unto  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  ;  and  it  leaves  them 
inexcusable  in  rejecting  it,  John  iii.  14 — 19; 
but  this  universal  call  i.s  nut  inseparably 
connected  with  salvation  ;  for  it  u  in  re- 
ference to  it  that  Christ  says,  "  ftlany  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  Matt.  xxii.  H. 
But  the  scripture  rIho-  speaks  of  a  calling 
which  is  etfectual,  and  which  consequently 
is  more  than  the  outward  ministry  of  the 
word  ;  yea,  more  than  some  of  its  partial  and 
temporary  effects  upon  many  who  hear  it, 
for  it  is  always  ascribed  to  (Jud's  making 
his  word  effectual  through  the  enlightening 
and  sanctifying  intluenccs  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
Thus  it  is  said,  "  I'aul  may  jvlant,  and  Apol- 
los  water,  but    (iod  giveth    the  increase," 

1  Cor.  iii  tj,  7.  .\gain,  he  is  said  to  have 
"  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  at- 
tended  to  the  doctrinp  of  I'aul,"  Acts  xvi. 
14.  "  No  man  can  come  unto  (Jhrist,  except 
the  Father  draw  him,"  John  vi.  44.  Hence 
faith  is  said  l:o  be  the  gift  of  (>orl,  Eph.  ii. 
8  ;  Phil.  i.  20.  The  Spirit  takes  of  the  things 
of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  men,  John 
x^-i,  14 ;  and  thus  opens  their  eyes,  turning 
them  from  darknes'^  to  lijiht.  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  Cod,  Acts  xxvi.  18. 
And  so  God  saves  his  petiple,  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  tbey  have  done,  but 
according  to  his  mercv,  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Titus  iii.  5.  Thus  they  are  saved,  and 
called  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to 
their  works,  but  according  to  the  divine 
purpose  and  grace  which  was  given  them 
m  Christ  Jesus    before  the   world   began, 

2  Tim.  i.  9. 

2.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  this  whole  state- 
raent  respecting  a  heliever'B  calling  is  with- 
out any  support  from  the  scriiJturts,  and  is 
either  a  misunderstanding,  or  a  roisappU- 
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cation  of  their  aensu.  "  To  call "  signiiies 
to  innte  to  the  blessings  nf  the  fjospcl, 
to  otftT  salvation  throujih  Christ,  cither  hy 
(Jod  himself,  or,  under  his  apiioiutinent,  hy 
his  servants ;  and  in  the  parahle  uf  the 
inarria)re  of  the  kinif's  son.  Matt.  xxii. 
1  — 14,  wliii'h  a]i|}ears  to  have  given  ri?e,  in 
many  instances,  to  the  use  of  this  lemi  in  the 
E|>i.slle.'«,  wf  have  three  deitcriptions  of 
"  called  "  or  invited  persons.  First,  the  dis- 
oViedierit,  wlm  ivuuld  not  come  in  at  thecal!, 
but  made  li^ht  of  it.  Second,  the  clusij  of 
persona  represented  hy  tlie  man  who,  when 
the  kinjc  came  in  to  see  his  (guests,  had  not 
on  the  wedding  garment ;  and  with  respect 
to  whom  our  Lord  makes  the  general  remark. 
"  Fur  m.-iuy  are  called,  hut  few  are  chosen  ;" 
so  that  the  persons  tlius  represented  by  tlii.i 
individual  culprit  wore  not  only  "  called," 
hut  actually  came  into  the  company.  Third, 
the  approved  gueste ;  those  who  were  both 
called  and  chosen.  As  far  as  the  t-imple 
calling  or  invitation  is  conccrneil,  all  these 
three  classes  stood  upon  equal  groimd — all 
were  invited ;  and  it  depended  upon  their 
choice  and  conduct  whether  they  emhraced 
the  invitation,  and  were  admitted  as  guests. 
We  have  nothing  here  to  countenance  the 
notion  of  what  is  termed  "  eftectual  calling." 
Tliis  implies  an  irresistible  intiuence  e.xerted 
upon  all  the  ajiproved  guests,  hut  withheld 
from  the  disohedieiit,  who  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  otherwise  than  diso!iedient ;  or  at 
moat  could  only  come  in  without  that  wed- 
ding garment,  which  it  wa.s  never  put  into 
their  power  to  take  out  of  the  king's  ward- 
robe ;  and  the  want  of  which  woidd  neces- 
uarily  exclude  them,  if  not  from  the  church 
on  earth,  yet  from  the  church  in  heaven. 
The  doctrine  of  Clirist's  parahles  is  in  entire 
contradiction  to  thi.s  notion  of  irrcsistihlc 
influence ;  for  ihey  who  refused,  and  they 
who  complied  hut  partially  with  the  calling, 
are  rejiresented,  not  merely  a,s  being  left 
without  the  benefit  of  the  feast,  hut  as  incur- 
ring addiiional  guilt  and  condemnation  for 
rcfuiing  the  invitation.  It  i:«  to  this  offer  of 
aalvatiim  hy  the  go>iiiel,  this  invitation  to 
spiritual  and  eternal  benefits,  that  Si  Peter 

pjiears  to  refer,  when  he  says,  "  For  the 
IfiiuMisE  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children, 
^and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as 
"lie  Ijord  our  (iod  shall  call,"  Acts  ii.  39; 

,  passage  which  declares  "  the  promise"  to 
he  AS  extensive  as  the  "calling;"  in  other 
words,  as  the  offer  or  invitation.  To  this 
also  St.  Paul  refers,  Rom.  i.  5,  6 :  "  By 
whom  we  have  received  grace  and  apostle- 
ship,  for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all 
nations,  for  his  name;"  that  is,  to  publish 
his  gospel,  in  order  to  bring  all  nations  to 
the  obedience  of  faith;  "among  whom  arc 
ye  also  the  called  of  Jesu*  Christ ;"  you  at 
Rome  have  heard  the  gospel,  and  have  been 
invited  to  salvation  in  consequence  of  this 
design.  This  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
by  the  personal  ministry  of  the  apostle, 
under  the  name  of  calling,  is  also  referred  to 
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in  (Jal.  i.  6  :  "I  marvel  that  ye  are  bo  soon 
removed  from  him  that  cniled  you  into  the 
grace  of  Christ,"  obviously  meaning,  that 
it  was  he  himself  Avho  had  called  them,  hy 
his  preaching,  lo  embrace  the  grace  of 
Christ.  So  also  in  chap.  v.  13  :  "  For,  bre- 
thren, ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty." 
Agaip  :  1  Thess.  ii.  12:  "That  yc  would 
walk  worthy  of  Ciod,  who  hath  called  you," 
invited  you,  "  to  his  kingdom  and  glory." 

3.  lu  our  Lord's  parahle  it  will  also  be  ob- 
served, that  the  persons  called  are  not  in- 
vited as  separate  individuals  to  partake  of 
solitary  blessings;  but  they  are  called  to  "» 
feast,"  into  a  company  or  society,  before 
whom  the  han<iuet  is  spread  The  full 
revelation  of  the  transfer  of  the  xTsible 
church  of  Christ  from  Jews  by  birth,  to 
believers  of  all  nations,  was  not,  howerer, 
then  made.  WTicn  this  branch  of  the  evan- 
geUc  system  was  fully  revealed  to  the  apo»- 
tles,  and  taught  by  them  to  others,  that  put 
of  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  parahle  whicli 
was  not  at  first  developed  was  more 
cularly  discovered  to  his  inspired  follower*. 
The  calling  of  guests  to  the  evnngelici ' 
feast,  we  then  more  fully  learn,  was  not 
mere  culling  of  men  to  partake  of  spirit 
benefits  ;  but  calling  them  also  to  fortn 
spiritual  society  composed  of  .lews  and  g( 
tdes,  the  believing  men  of  all  nations 
have  a  common  fellowship  in  these  hlessi 
and  to  be  formed  into  this  fellowship  for 
purpose  of  increa.sing  their  number,  and 
fusing  the  benefits  of  salvation  among 

Ceople  or  nation  to  which  they  respecti' 
elouged.  The  invitation,  "  the  calling, 
the  first  ])reacher8  was  to  all  who  Iw 
them  in  Rome,  in  Enhesus,  in  Corinth, 
other  places ;  and  those  who  embraced 
and  joined  ihera.selves  to  the  church  hy  faiti 
baptism,  and  continued  public  profeMion, 
were  named,  especially  and  eminently,  "  the 
called,"  because  of  their  obedience  to  the 
invitation.  They  not  only  put  in  their  claim 
to  the  blessings  of  Chri.slianity  individuall' 
hut  became  members  of  the  new  churel 
that  sjiiritual  society  of  behevera  which  G 
now  visibly  owned  as  his  people.  As  tf 
were  thus  called  into  a  common  fellowshia 
hy  the  gospel,  this  is  sometimes  termed 
their  "vocation;"  as  the  object  of  thu 
church-state  was  to  promote  "  holineas,"  it 
is  termed  a  "holy  vocation;"  as  wnctitT 
was  required  of  the  members,  they  are  said 
to  have  been  "  called  to  he  saints;"  as  iht 
final  result  was,  through  the  mercy  of  God. 
to  be  eternal  life,  we  hear  of  "  the  hope  of 
their  calling,"  and  of  their  being  "  called  to 
hia  eternal  glory  hy  Christ  Jeaxia." 

4.  These  xdews  will  abundantly  e.xplBUi 
various  passages  in  which  the  term  ce;" 
occurs  in  the  F.pistles :  "  Even  us  wl 
he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only, 
also  of  the  gentiles,"  Rom.  ix.  24  ;  that 
whom  he  hath  made  members  of  his  ch 
through  faith.  "  But  unto  them  which 
ealled,   both  Jews  and  Greeks.  Christ 
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of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God;" 
ifc*  wiadom  and  efficacy  of  the  gospel  being, 
«t  rtmne.  acknowledged  in  their  very  pro> 
of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  those  to 
tbe  preaching  of  "Christ  crucified" 
'  a   ituinbling.block,"   and   "  fooliiih- 
,•*  I  Cor.  i.  24.     "  Is  any  man  called," 
(iKiMigbt  to  acknowledge  Chn«t,  and  to  be- 
•  member  of  his  church,)  "  being  cir- 
1?  let  him  not   become  unctrcum- 
Ii  any  eaUrd  in  uncircumcision  ?  let 
kin   noC   be   circumcised,"    1  Cor.  vii.  18. 
"That  J9  walk  worthy  of  the  roca/ion,where- 
willi  ye  mrt  called,    lliere  i!>  one  body,  and 
ooe  Sfiirit.  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope 
rf  yow  calling,"  Eph.  iv.  1,  4.      "That  ye 
womM  walk  worthy  of  (lod,  who  hath  called 
you  to  his  kingdom  and  glory,"  I  'llieas.  ii. 
IS.     "  Through  canctkfication  of  the  Spirit, 
ami  helwf  of  the  truth,  whcreunto  he  called 
jwa  by  our  gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
gluiy  of  OUT  Lortl  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Thess.  ii. 
11,  14.      *•  Who  l»ath  aavcd  uu  and  called  us 
with  a  huly  calling ;  not  according  to  our 
bat  according  to  his  own  purpose 
|(i»cc,  which  was  given  us   in   Christ 
IS  before  the  world  began ;  but  is  now 
b   maaifest    by    (he   appearing   of    our 
Jeraa  Cluist."  2  Tim.  i.  9,  10.     On 
we    may   remark,    that   the 
and  the  "  purpose"  mentioned  in 
of  necsRsity  De  mterpreted  to  refer 
to  the  eatabliahment  of  the  church  on  the 
of  tvih,  m>  that  it  might  include 
all  nationii;  and  not,  as  formerly, 
to  natural  descent.     For  per- 
.  and  a  purpose  of  effectual  per- 
could  not  have  been  hidden  till 
by  the  "  appearing  of  Christ;" 
r  instance  of^  true  conversion  to 
in   any  ase  prior  to  the  appearing  of 
Chi  lit,  would  DC  B.<t  much  a  mainfestation  of 
drcdon,  and  an  instance  of  personal 
^"ri"T"'  calling,  according  to  the  Calvinistic 
tAmmmt  as  it  was  after  the  appearance  of 
Qui^L.    The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  pur- 
pnt  of  (rod.   which  was  kept  tecrel   till 
•fPialod  try  the  Chrixtian  system  ;  and,  from 
IHtpflS  Other   parallel    passagefi,    we    learn 
dai  dris  sooct,  this  "  mystery,"  as  he  often 
all  it,  was  the  uoion  of  the  Jews  and  gen. 
da  in  "  one  body,"  or  church,  by  faith. 

S.  In  none  of  these  passages  is  the  doc- 
IriBe  of  the  exclusive  calling  of  a  set  number 
ef  laen  contained ;  and  the  synod  of  Dort, 
■  though  they  felt  this,  ordy  attempt  to 
i^fir  the  doctrine  from  a  text  already  quoted ; 
hat  arhkh  we  will  now  more  fully  notice : 
"WhoBi  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
«afiM{  and  whom  he  calJeJ,  them  he  al^io 
Jartifiedt  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he 
ihorioriftfd."  Rom.  nii.  30.  'Hiix  is  the  text 
m  VBich  the  Calvinists  chiefly  rest  their  doc- 
tnac  of  rflcctual  cadling ;  and  tracing  it,  aa 
they  ear.  through  its  steps  and  links,  they 
eaaaiMe>that  a  set  and  determinate  number 
(f  pafSBBs  hsriog  been  predei>tinated  unto 
id«atiB«.  thii  aet  number  only  are  calied 


effectually,  then  justified,  and  Anally  glorified. 
But  this  passage  was  evidently  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  unless  it  hnd  N}}okcn  of  a  set  and 
determinate  number  of  men  as  predestinated 
and  called,  independent  of  any  considera- 
tion of  their  faith  and  obedience ;  which 
number,  as  being  determinate,  would,  by 
consequence,  exclude  the  rest.  The  context 
declares  that  those  who  are  foreknown,  and 
predestinated  to  eternal  glory,  are  true  be- 
lievers, those  who  "  love  tiod,"  a.s  stated 
in  a  subsequent  verse  ;  for  of  such  only  the 
apostle  speaks  ;  and  when  he  adds,  "  More- 
over, whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he 
also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  be 
also  justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them 
he  also  glorified;"  he  shows  in  particidar 
how  the  dirine  purpose  to  glorify  beUevers 
is  carried  into  enect,  through  all  its  stages, 
'llie  great  instrument  of  bringing  men  to 
"  love  (lod  "  is  the  gospel ;  they  are  therefore 
calied,  invited  by  it,  to  this  state  and  benefit  j 
the  Calling  being  obeyed,  they  are  jtuitified ; 
and  being  justified,  and  continuing  in  that 
state  of  grace,  they  are  glorified.  Nothing, 
however,  is  here  said  to  favour  the  conclu- 
sion, that  many  others  who  were  called  by 
the  gospel,  but  refused,  might  not  have  been 
ju.stifiea  and  glorified  a»  well  as  they;  no- 
thing to  distinguish  this  calling  into  com- 
mon and  efTectual :  and  the  very  guilt  which 
those  are  every  where  rei)resentcd  aa  con- 
tractiug  who  despised  the  gos|)el-calling, 
shows  that  they  reject  a  grace  which  is 
sufficient,  and  sincerely  intended,  to  save 
them. 

CALNEH,  a  city  in  the  land  of  .Shinar, 
built  by  Nimrod,  and  one  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned Oenesis  jc.  10,  as  belonging  to  hia 
kingdom.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with 
Calno,  mentioned  in  Isaiah  x.  9.  It  is  i>aid  by 
the  Chaldee  interpreters,  as  also  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerom,  to  be  the  same  with  Ctesiphon, 
standing  upon  the  Tigris,  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Seleucia,  and  that  for  some 
time  it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Parthians. 
Bochart,  Wells,  and  Michaelis,  agree  in  this 
opinion. 

CALVARY,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Hebrew, 
Golgotha,  "  a  skull,"  or  "  place  of  skulls," 
supposed  to  be  thus  denominated  from  the 
simditude  it  bore  to  the  figure  of  a  skull  or 
man's  head,  or  from  its  being  a  place  of 
burial.  It  was  a  small  eminence  or  hill  to 
the  north  of  Mount  Sion,  and  to  the  west 
of  old  Jerusalem,  upon  which  our  Lord  was 
cnicified.  The  ancient  summit  of  CaUiry 
has  l>een  much  altered,  by  reducing  its  level 
in  some  narts,  and  raising  it  in  others,  in 
order  to  nring  it  within  the  area  of  a  large 
and  irregular  building,  called  "  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  which  now  occupies 
its  site,  liut  in  doing  this,  care  has  been 
taken  that  none  of  the  parts  connected  with 
the  crucifi.xion  should  sutfer  any  alteration. 
The  same  budding  also  encloses  within  its 
spacious  walls  several  other  places  reputed 
sacred,    llie  places  which  ckutp  the  chief 
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nttrartion  of  the  Chrislian  visitant  of  this 
church,  and  those  only  perhaps  which  can 
be  relied   on,  are,  the  sixit  on  which  the 
crucifixion  took  |ilace,  and  the  sepulchre  in 
which  our  Lord  waa  afterwards  laid.     Tlie 
first  has  been  preserved  without  mutilation  : 
being  a  piece  of  ground  abuut   ten   yards 
square,  in  its  original  position  ;  and  so  liigh 
aooTO  the  common  floor  of  the  church,  that 
there    are,    according    to    Chateaubriand, 
twenty-one  steps  to  ascend  up  to  it.     Mr. 
Buckingham  describes  the  present  mount  as 
a  rock,  the  suinmit  of  whicli  is  ascended 
by  a  steep  flight  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Bteps 
from  the  common  level  of  the  church,  which 
is  e(iual  with  tlmt  of  the  street  without ;  and 
besines  this,  there   is  a   descent   of  thirty 
Bteps,  from  the  level  of  the  church,  into  the 
chapel  of  .St,  Helena,  and  by  eleven  more  to 
the  place  where  the  cross  was  said   to  be 
found.     On  this  little  mount  is  shown  the 
hole  in  which  the  cross  was  fixed ;  and  near 
it.  the  jKisition  of  the  crosj^es  of  the  two 
thieves :  one,  the  penitent,  on  the  north ; 
and  the  other  on  the  south.     Here,  also,  is 
shown  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  earthquake  which  lia])jiened  at 
the   crucifixion.      The    sepulchre,    distant, 
according  to  Mr.  JoUifTe,  forty-three  yards 
from  the  cross,   presents  rather  a  singular 
and  unexpected  appearance  to  a  stranger; 
who,  for  .wch  a  place,  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  an  excavation  in  the  ground, 
instead  of  which,  he  perceives  it  altogether 
raised,  as  if  artificially,  above  its  level.   The 
truth  is,  that  in  the  alterations  which  were 
made  on  Calvary,  to  bring  all  the  ])rincipQl 
places  within  the  projected  church,  the  earth 
around  the  sejnilcnre  was  dug  away  ;  so  tliat, 
what  was  originally  a  cave  in  the  earth  has 
now  the  appearance  of  a  closet  or  grotto 
above  ground.    'I'he  sepulchre  itself  is  about 
six  feet  square  and  eight  high.    There  is  a 
solid  block  of  the  stone  left  in  excavating 
the  rock,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
fioor,  and  running  along  the  whole  of  the 
inner  side;  on  which  the  body  of  our  Lord 
is  said  to  have  been  laid.     'I'liis,  as  well  aa 
the  rest  of  the  sepulchre,  is  now  faced  with 
marble  :  ])artly  from  the  false  ta.ste  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
m   disguising  with   profuse   and    ill-suited 
embcUishtnents  the  spots  rendered  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  its  Founder ;  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  pre8er\'e  it  from   the  depreda- 
tions of  the  visitants.    This  description  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  will  but  ill  accoril  with 
the   notions  entertained  by  some    English 
readers  of  a  grave ;  but  a  cave  or  grotto, 
thus  excavated  in  rocky  ground,  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  was  the  common  receptacle  for  the 
dead  amona  the  eastern  nations.    Such  was 
the  tomb  of  Christ;  such  that  of  Lazarus; 
and  such  are  the  sepulchred  still  found  in 
Judea  and  the  east.     It  may  be  useful  fur- 
ther to  observe,  that  it  was  customary  wth 
Jews  of  property  to  iirovide  a  aeptUchre  of 
this  kind  on  their  own  ground^  as  the  place 
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of  tlieir  iiitcnnent  after  death  ;  and  it  appears 
that  Calvary  itself,  or  the  ground  immedi- 
ately arounil  it,  was  occupied  with  gardens; 
one  of  which  belonged  to  Joseph  of  Arima- 
Ihea,  who  had  then  recently  caused  a  new 
eeuuichre  to  be  made  for  himself.  It  was 
this  sepulchre,  so  close  at  hand,  and  »o 
appropriate,  which  he  resigned  for  the  use 
of  our  Lord;  little  thinking  perhaps,  at  the 
time,  how  soon  it  would  again  be  left  vacant 
for  its  original  purjiose  by  his  glorious  re- 
surrection. 

CALVINISM,  that  scheme  of  doctrine 
on    predestination    and    grace,    which   was 
taught  by  Calvin,  the  celebrated  reformer, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cent 
His   opinions    are   largely   opened 
third  book  of  his  "Institutes:"    " 
tination  we  call  the  eternal  decree  of 
by  which   he  hath   determined    in 
what  ho  would  have  to   V>ecome   of  everv 
individual  of  mankind.     For  they  are  not  ail 
created  with  similar  destiny ;  but  eternal  lifaj 
is  foreordained  for  some,  and  eternal  damn 
tion  for  others.    Every  man,  therefore,  be'u 
created  for  one  or  other  nf  these  end*,  we  saj 
he   is   predestinated,    cither   to   life,    or 
death."   After  having  spoken  of  the  electio 
of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  then  of  paitic 
lar  branches   of    that  race,    he    proceed!  i 
"  Though  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  fioi^ 
in  his  secret  counsel,  freely  chooses  whom 
he  will,  and  rejects  others,  his  gratuituu* 
election  is  but  half  displayed  till  we  come  tf» 
particular  individuals,   to  whom    God   not 
only  offers  salvation,  but  ossiffns  it  in  such 
B  manner  that  the  certainty  of  the  effect  it 
liable  to  no  suspense  or  doubt."     He  sum* 
up  the  chapter,  in  which  he  thus  generally 
states  the  doctrine,  in  these  words :   *'  la 
conformity,  therefore,  to  the  clear  doctrine 
of  the  scripture,  we  assert,  that,  by  an  eter- 
nal and  immutable  counsel,  God  hath  one 
for  all  determined  both  whom  he  would  i 
mit  to  salvation,  and  whom  he  would  con 
demn  to  destruction.    We  affirm  that 
counsel,   as  far  as  concerns   the  elect, 
founded   on  his   gratuitous  mercy, 
irrespective  of  human   merit ;    but  that 
those  whom  he  devotes  to  condcmnaiioa 
the  gate  of  life  is  closed  by  a  iufit  i 
prchensible,  but  incomjirehtTWote,  ji 
In  the  elect,  we  consider  calling  M{ 
dence  of  election  ;  and  justification  as  1 
token  of  its  manifestation,  till  they  i 
glory,  which  constitutes  its  completion. 
(Jod  seals  his  elect  by  vocation  and  justific*- 
tion,  so  by  excludiitg  the  reprobate  Iri': 
knowledge  of  his  name,  and  sanctificai 
his  Spirit,  he  alfords  another  indicatmn  -n 
the  judgment  that  awaits  them,"  chap.  21. 
hook  iii. 

2.  In  the  commencement  of  the  foUowiag 
chapter  he  thus  rejects  the  notion  that  ^v* 
destination  is  to  be  understood  as  refalUf 
from  Goil's  foreknowledge  of  what  wouM  M 
the  conduct  of  cither  the  elect  or  the  repnk- 
bate  :  "  It  is  a  notion  cumwunly  cntenaiiudL 
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',  God,  lbrM£«ing  what  would  be  the  ro- 
ivc  mrhts  of  every  individual,  makcn  a 
soilent  distinction  between  difl'crent 
that  he  adopts  as  his  children  such 
IB  he  forekaows  will  be  deserving  of  his 
gnre ;  nn-l  'V  votes  to  the  d&mnation  of  death 
CtWr*.  '<  'sitions  he  sees  will  be  in- 

efined    t"  •Avss  and   impiety.      Thutt 

Umt  bM  utity  ulwure  election  liy  covering  it 
witB  Uj«  *cif  of  foreknowledge,  but  pretend 
that  it  orifrinatcs  in  another  cause,"  book  iii., 
dHp.  Hi.  Conitistently  with  this,  he  a  little 
ivtlMr  on  asserts,  that  election  does  not 
lav  finm  holinew),  but  holinesH  from  elec- 
lim  :  "  For  when  it  is  said,  that  the  faithful 
••  clMtcc]  that  they  should  l>e  holy,  it  is 
faDj  implied,  that  the  holineM  they  were  in 
lolara  to  pOMCw  had  its  origin  in  election." 
fU  pTPCvcda  to  qxiote  the  example  of  Jacob 
ad  EmxL,  u  loved  and  hate<l  before  they 
had  iaom  good  or  evil,  to  show  that  the  only 
itMoa  of  election  and  reprobation  is  to  be 
ftead  ia  God's  "secret  counsel."  He  will 
Ml  allaw  the  future  wickedness  of  the  re- 
to  have  been  considered  in  the  de- 
ot  tbeir  rejection,  any  more  than  the 
OgtomwBMi  of  the  elect,  as  influencing 
ikar  better  £ate:  '"God  hath  mercy  on  whom 
!■  wiD  hare  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
lodoieth.'  Yuu  see  how  he  (the  apostle) 
MBbalOT  io(k  lo  ibe  ntfre  wili  of  God.  If, 
ttcialbr*.  we  can  assign  no  reason  why  he 
|mta  mercjr  to  hia  |>rople  but  because  such 
it  hi*  plfluure.  neither  shall  we  find  any 
■Av  CUMO  but  hii  Kill  fi)r  the  reprobation 
Wathcra.  For  when  God  is  said  to  harden, 
«r  iLov  mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  arc 
taught,  by  this  declaration,  to  seek  no  cause 
Imrft  kit  will."  (Jbiii.)  "  Many,  indeed,  as 
if  th«T  viabed  to  avert  odium  from  God,  ad- 
ait  ewrtion  in  such  a  w«y  as  to  deny  that 
3aao  is  Tcprobated.  But  this  is  puerile 
■baord :  becanae  election  it.<ielf  could  not 
aw,  witbmit  being  opposed  to  reprobation ; 
'— arham  <tod  pours  by  he  thtrefore  repro- 
htm  t  aod  friim  mo  other  cause  than  his  de. 
taaiimtfian  to  exclude  them  from  the  inher. 
>  which  he  predestines  for  his  children," 
iu..  chap,  xjtiii. 
X,  Thn  in  the  scheme  of  |)redeRlination  as 
*  "'  "  hf  Cajrin ;  and  to  the  objection 
1  frvm  justice,  be  repUcs,  "  The  v  "  (the 
ibfacton)  "  inquire  by  what  right  the  Lord 
ii  <Bffnr  with  his  creatures  who  had  not  pro- 
ivkcd  hzon  by  any  previous  ofTence ;  for  that 
la  drfolc  to  destruction  whom  he  pleases,  is 
IBm  the  caprice  of  a  t}Tant,  than  the 
liBlal  aenteflce  of  a  judge.  If  such  thoughts 
iato  the  mln<u  of  pious  men,  they 
*il  be  auficicDtly  enabled  to  break  their 
by  this  one  consideration,  bow  ex- 
'  •BtdaaglT'  prasutnptuous  it  is,  only  to  inauire 
rato  Iba  canac'  '  '  'Mne  iri7/,-  which  is, 
I  ■  bet, and  is  led  to  be,  the  cause 

[•f  avcrvtbins  i>>..^  I  W-...     For  if  it  has  any 
nae.  tl»ca  there  muKt  be  something  antece- 
vhieh  it  depends,  which  it  is  unnious 
For  the  will  of  God  is  the  High- 


est rule  of  justice ;  so  that  what  he  wills  most 
be  considered  just,  for  this  very  reason,  l>e- 
cause  he  wills  it."  Thus  he  assumes  the 
very  thing  in  dispute,  that  Gofl  has  willed 
the  destruction  of  any  jjart  of  the  human 
race,  "  for  no  other  cause  thanbecau.se  he 
wilU  it ;"  of  which  a.ssiimption  there  is  not 
only  not  a  word  of  prcK)f  in  ncripture;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  ascribes  the  death  of 
him  that  dieth  to  his  own  will,  and  not  U> 
the  will  of  God .  2.  He  pretends  that  to 
assign  any  cojwe  lo  the  divine  will  is  to  sup- 
jKwe  something  antecedent  to,  something 
above,  (Jod,  and  therefore  "impious;"  aa 
if  we  might  not  suppose  something  i.n  God 
to  be  the  rule  of  his  will,  not  only  without 
any  impiety,  but  with  truth  and  piety ;  as, 
for  in.xtnnce,  his  perfect  wisdom,  holiness, 
justice,  and  goodne.ss  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  believe  the  exercise  of  his  will  to  flow 
from  the  perfection  of  his  whole  nature; 
a  much  more  honourable  and  scriptural 
view  of  the  will  of  God  than  that  which 
subjects  it  to  no  rule,  even  though  it  should 
arise  from  the  nature  of  God  himself. 
3.  When  he  calls  the  will  of  God,  "the 
highest  rule  of  justice,"  beyond  which  we 
cannot  push  our  inquiries,  he  confounds  the 
will  of  God,  as  a  rule  of  justice  to  us,  and  as 
a  rule  to  himself,  lliis  will  is  oik  rule ;  yet 
even  then,  because  we  know  that  it  is  the 
will  of  a  ]ierfect  being  :  but  when  Cah-in  re- 
presents mere  will  as  constituting  God's  own 
rule  of  justice,  he  shuts  out  knowledge,  dis- 
crimination of  the  nature  of  things,  and  ho- 
liness; which  is  saying  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  great  truth,  that  liod  cannot 
will  anything  Init  what  is  perfectly  just.  It 
is  to  say  that  blind  will,  will  which  has  no 
respect  to  anything  but  itself,  is  (iod's 
highest  rule  of  justice ;  a  position  which, 
if  presented  abstractedly,  many  Cal\'inist8 
themselvea  would  spurn.  4.  He  determines 
the  question  by  the  authority  of  his  own 
metaphysics,  and  totally  forgets  that  one 
dictum  of  inspiration  overturns  his  whole 
theory, — God  ' '  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved ; " 
a  declaration,  which  in  no  part  of  the  sacred 
volume  is  opposed  or  limited  by  any  contrary 
declaration. 

4.  Calvin  was  not,  however,  content  thus 
to  leave  the  matter ;  but  resorts  to  an  argu- 
ment, in  which  he  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  have  adopted  his  system 
with  some  mitigations  :  "  As  we  are  all  cor- 
rupted by  sin,  wa  must  necessarily  be  odious 
to  God,  and  that  not  from  t)Tannical  cru- 
elty, but  in  the  most  equitable  eslimatinn  of 
ju.stice.  If  all  whom  the  Lord  predestinates 
to  death  are,  in  their  natural  condition,  lia- 
ble to  the  sentence  of  death,  what  injustice 
do  they  complain  of  receiving  from  him  ? " 
To  this  Calvm  very  fairly  states  the  obvious 
rejoinder  made  in  his  day ;  and  which  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  will  ai^'ays  make, 
— " '  They  object.  Were  they  not  by  the  de- 
cree  of  God  antecedently  predestinated  to 
that  corruption  which  ia  now  stated  as  the 
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cauM  of  their  conJcmnalion  ?  Wicn  they 
perish  in  iheir  eomiiUion,  therefore,  they 
only  Buffer  tlif  jiunii^hinL-iu  of  that  misery 
into  which,  in  cnnseipicncc  of  bin  predesli- 
nation,  Adain  fell,  and  (>recipitfttctl  his  pos- 
terity with  him."  'l"ho  manner  in  which 
Calvin  attempt*  to  meet  this  objection, 
ghowM  how  tnily  uniuiRwerahle  it  ih  upon 
his  system.  "  I  confess,"  says  he,  *'  indeed, 
that  all  the  descendantK  of  Adam  fell,  by  the 
Diriite  will,  into  thiit  miserable  condition  in 
which  they  are  now  involved;  and  this  in 
what  1  asserted  from  the  bejiiuning,  thai  we 
muHt  always  return  at  last  to  the  aucereipn 
delenninalion  of  God's  wili ;  the  caMsv  of 
which  is  hidden  in  himself.  But  it  follows 
nut,  therefore,  that  God  is  liable  to  this 
reproach ;  for  we  will  answer  them  in  the 
language  of  Paul,  '  U  man,  who  art  thou 
that  repliest  n^ainst  God  f  Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast 
then  made  me  thus  ?'  "  That  is,  in  order 
to  escape  the  pinch  of  the  objection,  he 
assumes  that  St.  Paul  affirms  that  tiwt  has 
"  formed  "  a  pari  of  the  human  race  for  eter- 
nal misery ;  and  that,  by  imposing  silence 
upon  them,  he  iTitended  to  declare  that  this 
proceeding  in  God  was  just.  Now  the  pas- 
sage  may  be  proved  from  its  context  to 
have  no  respect  to  the  eternal  state  of  men 
at  all ;  but,  if  that  were  less  obvious,  it 
gives  no  answer  to  the  objection  ;  and  wc 
are  brought  round  again,  as  indeed  he 
confesses,  to  his  former,  and  indeed  only, 
argument,  that  the  whole  matter,  as  he  states 
it,  13  to  1)6  referred  back  to  the  divine  wiUj 
which  will,  though  ])erfectly  arbitrarv,  is,  as 
he  contends,  the  highest  rule  of  justice  : 
"  I  say,  with  AujiUstine,  that  the  Lord  cre- 
ated those  whom  he  certainly  foreknew 
woidd  fall  into  destruction  ;  and  that  this 
was  actually  so,  because  he  willed  it;  but  of 
his  will,  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  demand  the 
reason,  which  we  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending ;  nor  is  it  reMonable,  that  the  divine 
will  should  be  made  the  subject  of  contro- 
veray  with  uh,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  the  highest  rule  of  justice."  Thus  he 
Bhuts  us  out  from  pursuing  the  nrgiunent. 
But  the  evasion  proves  the  objection  unan- 
swerable. For  if  all  is  to  be  resolved  into 
the  mere  will  of  God  im  to  the  destniction 
of  the  reprobate ;  if  they  were  created  for 
this  purpose,  as  Calvin  expressly  aflinns; 
if  they  fell  into  their  corruption  in  pursu- 
ance of  tiod's  determination ;  if,  as  he  had 
«aid  before,  "God  passes  them  by,  aud  re- 
probates them,  from  no  other  cause  than  liia 
determination  to  exclude  them  from  the 
inheritance  of  his  children,"  why  refer  to 
their  natursd  cormmion  at  all,  and  their  be- 
ing odious  to  Got!  in  that  state,  since  the 
same  reason  is  given  for  their  corruption  as 
for  their  reprobation? — not  any  fault  of 
theirs  j  but  the  mere  will  of  God,  "  the  re- 
probation hidden  in  his  secret  counsel,"  and 
that  not  grounded  on  the  visible  and  tangi- 
We  /act  of  their  demerit.  Thus  the  election 
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taught  by  CaUin  is  not  the  choice  of  some 
persons  to  peculiar  grace  from  the  whole 
moss,  equally  deserving  of  punishment ; 
(though  this  is  a  sophi^im  ,)  since,  in  that 
case,  the  decree  of  reprobation  would  rest 
upon  God's  foreknt>wledge  of  those  pasMd 
by  as  corrupt  and  guilty,  which  notion  he 
rejects :  "  For  since  God  foresees  future 
event.s  only  in  consequence  of  kit  decree  that 
they  shull  happen,  it  is  useless  to  contend 
about  foreknowledge,  while  it  is  evident  that 
all  things  rome  to  pa8.s  rather  by  ordination 
and  decree."  "  It  is  a  iiouaiBLE  decrkb, 
I  confess ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  God 
foreknew  the  future  fate  of  man  before  he 
created  him  i  and  that  he  did  foreknow  it, 
because  it  was  appointed  by  his  own  decree.** 
Agreeably  to  thi«,  he  re]iudiates  the  distioc* 
tion  between  will  and  permission  :  "  For 
what  ^en.^on  shall  we  assign  for  his  pemiit. 
ting  it,  but  because  it  is  his  will  1  It  it  not 
probable,  however,  that  man  procured  his 
own  destruction  by  the  mere  permittiot^,  and 
without  any  appiiinlment,  of  (iod." 

5.  With  lliia  doctrine  he  again  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  demerit  of  men  ;  "  Their  per- 
dition de|iends  on  the  divine  predestinatioit' 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cause  and  matti 
of  it  are  found  in  themjielres.  For  the  & 
man  fell  because  the  Lord  had  detennim 
it  should  so  happen.  Tlie  reason  of  thia' 
determination  is  unknomi  to  us.- — Man, 
therefore,  falls  according  to  the  iwpoiutmt*t 
of  divine  providence ;  nut  he  falla  by  kit 
own  fault.  The  Lord  had  a  little  before  pro- 
nounced every  thing  that  he  had  made  t«  Iw 
'  very  good.'  Whence,  then,  comes  the  de-j 
pruvity  of  man  to  revolt  from  his  God  ? 
it  should  be  thought  to  come  from  creation, 
God  approved  and  commended  what  had 
proceeded  from  himself.  By  his  own  wick- 
edness, therefore,  man  corrupted  the  nature 
he  bad  received  pure  from  the  Lord,  and  by 
his  fall  he  drew  all  his  posterity  with  him  to 
destruction."  It  is  in  this  way  that  Calvin 
attempts  to  avoid  the  charge  oi^  making  (iod 
the  author  of  sin.  But  how  God  should  D<it 
merely  permit  the  defection  of  the  first  man, 
but  appoint  it,  and  will  it,  and  that  hi*  will 
should  be  the  "  necessity  of  things,"  (all 
which  he  had  before  asserted,)  and  yet  thai 
Deity  should  not  he  the  author  of  that  whirli 
he  appointed,  willed,  and  imposed  a  ntcritily 
upon,  would  be  rather  a  dchcate  inquiry  It 
is  enough  that  Calvin  rejects  the  irapitnit 
doctrine  j  and  even  though  his  principle! 
directly  lead  to  it,  since  he  has  put  m  hii 
disclaimer,  he  is  entitled  to  b«  exempted 
from  the  charge; — but  the  logical  conclu- 
sion is  ine\'itable. 

0.  In  much  the  some  manner  be  cootemb 
that  the  necessity  of  sinning  is  laid  upon  the 
reprobate  by  the  ordination  of  tiod.  and  yet 
denies  (iod  to  be  the  author  of  their  sinful! 
acts,  since  the  corruption  of  men  was  derivi 
from  Adam,  by  his  own  fault,  and  not  from' 
God.  He  exhort.^  us  "  rather  to  conteropkt* 
the  evident  cause  of  condemnation,  wbidi  ii 
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to  na,  in  tlie  corrupt  nature  of  man- 
thui  search  after  a  hidden  and  oltoge- 
bmiraprehenaible  one,  in  the  predesti- 
D  of  <iod."  "  For  thongh,  by  the  eter- 
mi  immdeace  of  Uod.  man  was  created  to 
tlat  nuBcry  to  which  he  is  aubject,  yet  the 
mtd  of  it  he  has  derived  from  himself, 
God;  nnce  he  is  thus  ruined,  solely  in 
tttpt  Dec  of  his  having  degenerated  from 
Iks  poTB  creation  of  God  to  vicious  and  im- 
pm  depnrity."  I'hus,  almost  in  the  same 
HMtb.  Be  alfirnvi  that  men  became  repro- 
bito  from  no  other  cause  than  "  the  will  of 
God,"  uid  hit  "  lorerei^  determination  ; " 
It  nutu  have  no  reason  "  to  exnostnlate 
Ood,  if  they  arc  predestinated  to  eter- 
death,  irithout  any  JnnrrtV  of  their  own, 
elr  by  his  sovereign  will;" — and  then, 
ikat  Uie  corrupt  nature  of  mankind  i«  the 
Itidtmt  and  meorrr  caune  of  condemnation  ; 
(olock  cnue,  however,  was  still  a  matter 
•f  **o|qMiuilinent."  and  "  ordination."  not 
m;")  and  that  man  is  "ruined 
in  ooncequence  of  his  hanng  def^ene. 
firom  the  pure  state  in  which  <  iod  cre- 
ttti  Uso."  These  propositions  manifestly 
Igis  with  each  other :  for  if  the  reaxun  of 
afrobmtiao  be  laid  in  man'>i  corruption,  it 
oaast  be  laid  in  the  mere  will  and  sovereign 
tasaiikktioo  of  (jod,  unless  we  suppose 
Vm  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  It  is  this  onen- 
ma  doctrine  only,  which  tan  reconcile  thcra. 
ftt  if  Go«i  tK>  wilU,  and  appoints,  and  neces- 
■Mm  tiw  deprantv  of  man,  as  to  be  the 
athsr  of  it,  tnen  tnere  is  no  inconsi<«tency 
la  nyifi^  that  the  ruin  of  the  reprobate  is 
Wk  fnmi  the  mere  will  of  God,  and  from 
tk«  cofTuption  of  their  nature,  which  is  but 
iW  result  of  that  will.  The  one  is  then, 
m  CiJvui  elates,  the  "  evident  and  nearer 
tmm,"  the  other  the  more  remote  and  hid- 
im  OBC  i  vet  they  have  the  same  source, 
mi  an  aotwtantiallv  acts  of  the  same  will. 
Bm  if  it  be  denied  ttiat  (iod  in,  in  any  sense, 
Ike  anthor  of  evil,  and  if  sin  is  from  man 
ilooe.  tbeo  is  the  "  corruption  of  nature  " 
ik  eAct  of  an  independent  will ;  and  if  this 
iMiuytion  be  the  "  real  source,"  as  he  says, 
if  men'*  ooodcmnalion.  then  the  decree  of 
oprobstioQ  resta  not  upon  the  sovereign 
ni  of  God.  as  its  sole  cause,  which  he 
ifSnas  I  bnl  upon  •  cause  dependent  on  the 
Ttll  of  tbi*  fir«t  man  :  but  as  this  is  denied, 
then  the  olh<r  mu-t  follow.  Calvin  Ivimself. 
■deed,  cootends  for  the  perfect  concurrence 
rf  fhtm  pitMnmate  and  remote  causes,  al- 
teofh,  ia  point  of  fact,  to  have  been  per- 
Itettf  nnuwtent  i^ith  himself,  he  ought 
ntl^r  tn  h.ive  called  the  mere  will  of  (iod 
nu  ilie  decree  of  reprobation,  and 

fim  (•  . '  '  "f  "I'll  THB  MEANS  by  which 
■  ■  ouned  into  effect : — language  which  he 
■actiatt*.  and  which  many  of  his  followers 
hare  not  scrupled  to  adopt. 

V  So  crrtninly  does  thi«  opinion  involve  in 

C"<  ^.  that  in  sin  man  is  the 

1  tlie  actor,  that  it  can- 

bc  iiiaini.iiii'.o,  ii3  stated  by  Calnn,  with* 
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out  this  conclusion.  For  as  two  causes  of 
reprobation  are  expressly  laid  douii,  they 
must  be  either  Ojiposcd  to  each  other,  or  be 
consenting.  If  they  arc  opposed,  the  scheme 
is  given  up;  if  consenting,  then  are  both 
reprobation  and  human  corruption  the  re- 
sults of  the  same  will,  the  same  decree,  and 
necessity.  It  would  be  trifling  to  say  that 
the  decree  does  not  influence ;  for  if  so,  it 
is  no  decree  in  ( alvin's  sense,  who  under- 
stands the  decree  of  God,  as  the  foregoing 
extracts  and  the  whole  third  book  of  his 
"  Institutes "  plainly  show,  n.s  appointing 
whnt  shall  lie,  and  by  that  ap}>uintinent 
making  it  necessary.  Otherwise,  he  could 
not  reject  the  distinction  between  will  and 
permission,  and  avow  the  sentiment  of  iSt. 
Augustine,  "  that  the  will  of  (Jod  is  the 
necesnity  of  things ;  and  that  what  he  has 
willed  will  necessarily  come  to  pass,"  book 
iii.  chap.  23,  sec.  8.  So,  in  writing  to  Cas- 
tellio,  he  makes  the  sin  of  Adam  the  result 
of  an  act  of  God  :  "  You  say  Adam  fell  by 
his  free  will.  I  except  against  it.  That  he 
might  not  fall,  he  stood  in  need  of  that 
strength  and  constancy  with  which  (iod 
armcth  all  the  elect,  as  long  as  he  will  keep 
them  blamcle-ss.  Whom  (iod  has  elected,  he 
props  up  with  an  invincible  |)ower  unto  per- 
severance.  Why  did  he  not  afford  this  to 
Adara,  if  he  would  have  had  him  stand  in 
his  integrity  ? "  And  with  this  view  of  neces- 
sity, as  resulting  from  the  decree  of  God, 
the  immediate  followers  of  Calvin  coincided; 
the  end  and  the  means,  as  to  the  elect,  and 
as  to  the  reprobate,  are  equally  fixed  by  the 
decree,  and  are  both  to  be  traced  to  the 
appointing  and  nrdaining  will  of  God.  On 
such  a  scheme  it  is  therefore  worse  than  tri- 
fling to  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  of  justice 
in  favour  of  this  assumed  divine  procedure, 
by  alleging  the  corruption  and  guilt  of  man  : 
a  point  which,  indeed,  t'alvin  himself,  in 
fact,  gives  up  when  he  says,  "  That  the 
reprobate  obey  not  the  woru  of  God,  when 
made  known  to  them,  is  justly  imputed  to 
the  wickedness  and  dcpranty  of  their  hearts, 
provided  it  be  at  the  same  time  stated,  that 
they  are  abandoned  to  tliis  depravity,  he- 
cause  they  have  been  raised  up  by  a  just 
but  inscrutable  judgment  of  God,  to  display 
his   glory   in   their   condemnation," 

8.  It  was  by  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 
effectual struggles  of  Calvin  to  give  some 
colour  of  justice  to  his  reprobating  decree 
by  fixing  upon  the  cornijition  of  man  as  a 
cause  of  reprobation,  that  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers endeavoured,  in  the  very  teeth  of  his 
own  express  words,  to  reduce  his  system  to 
sublapsarianisra.  This  was  attempted  by 
Amyraldus ;  who  was  answered  by  Curcel- 
Iflpus,  in  his  tract  "  De  Jure  Dei  in  Crea- 
luras."  This  last  writer,  partly  by  several 
of  the  same  passages  we  have  given  above 
from  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  bv  extracts 
from  his  other  writings,  proves  tnat  Calvin 
did  by  no  means  consider  man,  as  fallen,  to 
be  the  object  of  rejirobation ;  Imt  man  not 
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yet  created;  rann  as  to  be  crcateil,  and  so 
reproljated.  vndcr  no  conKidcration  in  the 
divine  mind  of  his  fall  or  actual  |L(uilt,  except 
as  rotmet/ueHcea  of  an  eternal  jjreterition  of 
the  persoiu  of  the  rc)>robate,  reBolval)Ie  only 
into  the  8overei(|;n  pleasure  of  tiod.  The 
references  he  makes  to  men  as  corrujii,  and 
I*  their  corrupt  state  as  the  proximate  cause 
of  their  rejection,  are  all  manifestly  used  to 
parry  off  rather  than  to  answer  objections, 
and  somewhat  to  moderate  and  soften,  as 
Curccllaeua  observes,  the  liariiher  parts  of 
his  system.  And,  indeed,  for  what  reason 
are  we  so  often  brought  back  to  that  unfad- 
ing refuge  of  Cahnn,  "  the  ])reBumi)tion  and 
wickedness  of  replying  against  God  f "  For 
if  reprobation  be  a  matter  of  human  lieserf, 
it  cannot  be  a  mystery  j  if  it  be  adequate 
punishment  for  an  adequate  fault,  there  is 
no  need  to  urge  it  upon  lis  to  bow  with  sub- 
mission to  an  unexplained  sovereignty.  We 
may  add,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  a 
remote  or  first  cause  of  reprobation,  if  the 
projciiiKile  cause  will  ex])lain  the  whole  case  j 
and  that  Calvin's  continual  reference  to 
<iod'B  secrft  counsel,  and  triV^,  and  iiiscnta- 
ble  jiiijr/mmt,  could  have  no  aptness  to  his 
artfument.  Among  English  di\'ines.  Dr. 
Twisisc  has  sufficiently  defended  Calvin  from 
the  charge,  as  he  esteems  it,  of  suhlapsnri- 
anism  j  and,  whatever  merit  'IVisse's  own 
suprjlapsarian  creed  may  have,  his  argu- 
ment on  this  point  is  imanswcrable. 

9.  As  it  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into 
this  controversy,  on  which  mullitudea  of 
books  have  been  written,  and  the  lending 
authors  are  known  almost  to  every  one,  the 
above  may  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  just  no- 
tion of  Calvin's  own  opinions.  After  these 
subjects  had  long  agitated  the  reformed 
churches,  and  given  rise  to  several  modifica- 
tions of  Calvin's  original  scheme,  and  to 
numerous  writings  in  refutation  of  it,  the 
Synod  of  Dort  digested  the  whole  into  five 
Articles  from  which  arose  the  celebrated 
controversy  on  the  Jive  points.  These 
Articles,  as  being  the  stanilard  of  what  is 
generally  called  strict  Calvinism,  are,  in 
Bulistancc,  as  follows  : — 

U-)  "  Of  Predestination.  As  all  men  have 
sinned  in  Adam,  and  have  become  exposed 
to  the  curse  and  eternal  death,  Cod  would 
have  done  no  injustice  to  any  one,  if  he  had 
determined  to  leave  the  whole  human  race 
under  sin  and  the  curse,  and  to  condemn 
them  on  account  of  sin  s  according  to  those 
words  of  the  apostle,  '  .Ml  the  world  is  be- 
come guilty  before  Cod,'  Rom.  iii.  19,  23; 
vi,  23.  Tliat  some,  in  time,  have  faith  given 
them  by  Cod,  and  others  have  it  not  given, 
])rocee(Is  from  his  eternal  decree ;  for  '  known 
imto  (iod  arc  all  his  works  from  the  begiu- 
niug,'  &c.,  .\ct8  .XV.  18;  Ejihesians  i.  11. 
According  to  which  decree,  he  graciously 
■oflens  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  however  Ivartl, 
knd  he  bends  tbem  to  believe ;  but  the  non- 
cleet  he  leaves,  in  his  judgment,  to  iheir  own 
jwrvcrsity  and  hardneaii.  And  here,  espc- 
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dally,  a  deep  discrimination,  at  (he  « 
time  both  merciful  and  just;  a  diMcnnun»>| 
tion  of  men  equally  lost,  opens  itself  to  ua{l 
or  that  decree  of  election  and  renrobatiaa 
which  is  revealed  in  the  word  of  Gou ;  which,  ' 
as  per^'crse,  impure,  and  unstable  persons  do 
wrest  to  their  own  destruction,  eo  it  affords 
ineffable  consolation  to  holy  and  pious  souls. 
Dut  election  is  the  immutable  piupose 
of  Cod;  by  which,  before  the  foundatiooi 
of  the  world  were  laid,  he  chose,  out  of  the 
whole  human  race,  faUeti  by  their  own  £iult 
from  their  primeval  integrity  into  sin  and 
destruction,  according  to  the  most  free  good 
pleasure  of  hia  own  will,  and  of  mert  grace,  s 
certain  number  of  men,  neither  better  nor 
worthier  than  others,  but  l>ing  in  the  same 
misery  with  the  rest,  to  salvation  in  Christ; 
whom  he  had,  even  from  eternity,  consti- 
tuted Mediator  and  head  of  all  the  elect,  and 
the  foundation  of  salvation  t  and  therefore 
he  decreed  to  give  them  unto  him  to  be 
saved,  and  effectually  to  call  and  draw  them 
into  communion  with  him,  by  his  word  and 
Spirit;  or  he  decreed  himself  to  give  unto 
them  true  faith,  to  justify,  to  sancld'y.  and 
at  length  powerfully  to  glorify  them,  iic, 
Eph.  i.  4 — 6 ;  Romans  viii.  30.  This  same 
election  is  not  made  from  any  Jbretttm 
faith,  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  or  any 
other  good  quiility  and  disposition,  as  a 
pre-reqiiijii!e  cause  or  condition  in  the  nun 
who  should  be  elected,  &c.  *  He  hath  chuicn 
us,'  not  because  we  were,  but  '  tliat  we  tniffki 
be,  holy,'  &c.,  Eph.  i.  4  :  Rom.  ix.  11 — 13; 
Acts  xiii.  48.  Moreover,  holy  scriptiwc  doth  ^ 
illustrate  and  commend  to  us  this  etemsl  S 
and  free  grace  of  our  election,  in  this  more  ^ 
especially,  that  it  doth  testify  all  men  not  to 
be  elected  ;  but  that  some  are  non-elect,  or 
passed  by,  in  the  eternal  election  of  Cod, 
whom  truly  Cod,  from  most  free,  just,  irr^ 
]trehensible,  and  immutable  good  [ileasure, 
decreed  to  leave  in  the  common  m'lsrry  inte 
which  they  had,  by  their  otm  fault,  cmA 
themselves;  and  not  to  bestow  on  them 
living  faith,  and  the  grace  of  convetsios; 
but  having  been  left  in  their  own  ways,  and 
under  just  judrrment,  at  length,  not  onlv  on 
account  of  their  unbelief,  but  also  of  all  tliftf 
other  sins,  to  condemn  and  eternally  punish 
them,  to  the  manifestation  of  his  own  justin. 
And  this  is  the  decree  of  rejnrtbatiaii,  M'hich 
determines  that  Cod  is,  in  no  wirse,  tlis| 
author  of  sin,  fwhich,  to  be  thought  of,  is4 
blasfthemy,)  but  a  tremendous,  incomprt-j 
hensible,  just  judge  and  avenger." 

(2.)  "  Of  the  Death  of  ChrLtt."     fatog] 
over,  for  brevity's  sake,  what  is  said  of  tbii 
necessity  of  atonement,  in  order  to  pardoo, 
and  of  ('hrist  ha\nng  offered  that  atonecuot  1 
and  satisfaction,  it  is  ad<led,  "Thi^-  ■'■  ■♦*•  -^ 
the  Son  of  Cod  is  a  single  and  ni' 

sacrifice  ami  satisfaction  for  sins  ;   > 

Value  and  price,  abundantlv  sufficienl  to  ex> 
piate    the    sins  of  the   whole   world ;    but  ' 
because  many  who  are  called  by  the  gospet 
do  not  repent,  iior   believe  in  Christ,  bvl 
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pniib  in  imbelief ;  ihi»  doth  not  iui»e  frotn 
defeet  or  insuffidency  of  the  eacrificc  offered 
by  ClirtAt  upon  the  cro«a,  but  from  their  own 
fault,  liod  willed  lliat  Christ,  through  the 
blood  of  the  croas,  should,  out  of  every  pea- 
pie,  tribe,  nation,  Bzid  language,  ^hacioiuily 
redeem  sll  thase,  and  thwe  omhff  who  wsre 
from  eternity  chosea  to  Ovation,  and  given 
to  bim  by  the  Father  ;  (hal  be  dhould  confer 
cm  them  tKe  gift  of  faith,"  &t. 

(3.)  "  Of  Man**  Corruption,  ^e.  All  tnen 
are  conceived  in  sin,,  and  bom  the  children 
of  wmth^  indbposed  (.itrpiij  to  all  sa^'in^ 
in>od,  prop«c»e  to  evil,  dtad  in  esjn,  and  the 
tbreit  of  v'm  ;  and  without  the  regenerating 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ihey  iteiLher  are 
•Tiling  nor  able  to  relurn  lo  God,  to  correct 
iitm  depraved  naturc^,  of  to  dispoae  them- 
lehnn  to  the^  correction  of  It." 

(4.)  "  Of  Grace  ami  Fm-wili.     But  in  like 

nanner  as,  by  the  fall,  man  does  not  cea^e 

to  be  man,  endowed  with  intellect  and  will ; 

Dettber  bath  ein,  which  h^h  pervaded  the 

human  rac*,  taken  a\vay  the  nature  of 

Mman   8ptt>i«B,  but  it   hath  depraved 

Tiritually   stained   it ;    so    that    even 

riae  grace  of  rt^enerutioa  doea  not 

ad  itpon  men  like  stocks  and  trees,  nor 

like   away  the  properties  of  his  will;    or 

nalently  compel  it,  while  univiUing  j    but 

it  ipiiitually  tjuiekens,  heaJs,  corrects,  and 

•veetly,    and    at    the    ^ame    time    power- 

ftiUy,  inciineg  it ;  go  that  wherva«  before  it 

*u  wholly  governed  by  the  rebclEon  ntid 

ItRMatice  of  the^^sh,  now  prompt  and  gin. 

eere  obedience  of  the  Spirit  may  Itegin  lo 

lags ;  in  which  the  renei^i  of  otu'  aptiitual 

«iU,  and  our  Ubeity,  truly  consist ;  in  which 

vanner,  (or  for  wluch  reason,)  nnle«a  the 

admirable  Author  of  all  good  should  work 

in  ttn,  there  could  be  no  hope  to  man  of 

nting  from  the  fall  by  that  free-wilt,   by 

wiaich,  when  utanding,  he  fell  into  ruin." 

tSJ  "  On  Ptrsrveranee.  (iod,  who  is  rich 
M  mercy,  from  his  immutable  purpose  of 
tWtJon,  does  not  wholly  take  away  his  Holy 
spirit  frotti  hia  own,  even  in  lamentable  fall  s  f 
OBr  dees  he  so  permit  them  to  glide  down, 
Iprakbi,!  that  they  should  fall  from  the  grace 
df^Dptioa,  and  the  state  of  ju^  till  cation  ;  or 
R)iumit  the  '  sin  unto  death,'  or  againjit  the 
H«[f  Spiiit }  that,  being  tieaerted  by  bim, 
'^dlOuld  ca^t  themaelve!)  fae^dlon^  into 
•*wal  degtrurtioti.  iw  that  not  by  their 
**B  CDerits  or  strength,  hut  by  the  gratuitous 
"*'C7  of  God,  they  obtain  it.  that  they 
ii*i[|ier  toiaiJif  fail  from  faith  and  grBCe, 
"^'.^dWy  ctmtiiiue  in  tbeir  falla  and  perish." 
,  lf».  TLe  controversy  on  the«e  dilfindt  sub- 
}tc:.i  Wat  not  decided  by  the  decreeia  of  the 
*Tnod  of  Dort,  which,  it  will  be  seen  under 
^'  article,  were  purposely  drawn  up  in  a 
Nitit  aad  wary  manner,  so  aa  to  (juadrate 
?"l'  tile  opinions,  and  not  to  outrage  the 
iftliajfg,  q{  any  grade  of  Calviniata.  Prior 
'lie  convention  of  that  celebrated  aa- 
**^'y,  the  doctrines  of  Cahin  had  been 
^ti  upon  and  incautiously  carried  out  to 
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some  of  their  legitimate  consequences,  in  a 
manner  almost  without  ]irecedent,  e.xcept 
that  of  the  Mahometisn  rli.fctors  on  the  abso- 
lute fate  which  hciliji^  n  distinguished  place 
in  the  Koran.  Several  of  the  brij{htest  and 
roost  acute  wits  in  Eiirorie  occupied  ihem- 
»elvee  in  sublimnlini;;  to  thi'  height  of  e.xtru- 
vagatice  the  two  kindred  tjrEmches  of  predes- 
tination, ■^he  eternal  and  absolute  election 
of  certain  men  to  everlasting  glory,  and  the 
reprobation  of  the  rest  of  mankind  to  end- 
less punishment,  without  regard  in  the  divine 
mind  to  the  foreseen  fa.ith  of  one  class  or  to 
the  foreseen  unbelief  of  tlie  other.  This 
course  was  conunenced  liy  liv.za,  the  contem- 
porary and  successor  of  ( 'alvin,  who  possess- 
eii  neither  his  genius  nor  his  caution ;  and 
his  writings  contain  Beveriil  rash  assertions 
on  these  point*,  which,  it  in  probable,  would 
never  have  obtained  the  iipprobation  of  his 
departed  friend  and  instruttor.  Zanchius, 
with  true  Italian  astutemsw,  carried  on  this 
procesit  of  refinement  in  high  style  ;  and 
bis  predestinarian  improvements  were  only 
equalled  by  thoee  of  I'iKcator,  Pareus, 
KeckertDan,  Hommius,  Kiinedontius,  Pola- 
nua,  Stwrmitw,  Danieus,  Jiiyaius,  Dontek- 
lock,  BofferiQan,  Gomar,  .'^moutius,  Trig- 
landius,  dowti  to  the  miimr  Tribe  of  Contra- 
Rcmonatranti,  Damman,  Maccovius,  and 
Sihrandus  Lubbertus.  Nor  were  the  clever 
divines  of  our  oivn  country  a  whit  behind 
the  foreigners  in  aceouipli^hing  this  grand 
object ;  and  the  theologicnl  reader,  on  see- 
ing the  names  of  I'erkiiH,  Whitaker,  Abbot, 
and  Twisiie,  will  instantly  recofrnisc  men 
whose  doctrinal  vagarie.-!  wlts  familiar  to  all 
the  (.'alvinlHta  in  Kuro]ic,  No  one  can  form 
an  adet)uate  conceptiuo  uf  \\w  injury  thus  in- 
flicted on  the  divine  attributes  of  wisdom, 
goodnes*,  and  mercy,  as  tliey  have  been  re- 
vealed in  the  scriplurcfi,  imhss  he  has  read 
the  immense  ma.ss  of  (]iiiit;Ltions  from  the 
writings  of  these  and  iHlur  divines,  which 
were  presepled  to  the  nutit-e  of  the  synod 
of  Dort  by  the  Kemon.Htriiuis,  especially  in 
their  RejectvM  of  Errors  niuicr  each  of  the 
Five  Points  in  di.^^pute;  tin'  jiroofs  of  which 
were  quoted  from  their  ros[iective  authors, 
and  the  accuracy  and  fsiii  lifiilncss  of  which 
were  never  called  in  qiitstion.  Not  only 
would  the  minds  of  all  -nlitr  Christians  in 
these  days  be  shocked  when  perusing  the 
inonstrous  setitimenta  prttpmmdcd  in  those 
extracts,  but  even  the  tub  r:ilily  still"  Calvin- 
ists  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  linn.'  felt  themselves 
Ecaudaltzed  by  any  allu-ion  to  them,  and 
woidd  not  admit  tliiit  thnr  opinions  had  the 
least  affinity  to  such  iksLH-rating  dogmas. 
Little  more  than  twenty  y<;At^  after  the  synod 
of  Dort,  that  dislinguishLil  jioleinical  divine 
and  accurate  scholar,  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce, 
published  his  able  and  i-i:ry  mtcrcsting  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  "  A  Correct  Copy  of  Some 
iVotes  concerning  God's  Decrees  ;"  in  which, 
without  naming  the  author-;,  lie  gave  ten  ex- 
tracts from  celebrated  (Jfilvluistic  treatises  to 
prove,  that  "  there  are  men  uf  no  small  name 
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who  have  told  ihe  world,  that  all  the  evil  of 
■in  which  is  in  raan  proceedeth  from  God 
only  as  the  author,  anil  from  man  only  as  the 
instrutnent."  Four  of  these  extracts  will 
furnish  suthcicDt  matter  to  every  judicious 
mind  for  moumfid  reflections  on  the  strange 
obliqtiities  to  which  the  human  understand- 
injif  ia  liable: — (1)  "A  wicked  man,  bv 
the  just  impulse  of  Cod,  doelh  that  whicn 
is  not  lawful  for  him  to  do."  (2.)  "  When 
God  makes  an  angel  or  a  man  a  trane- 
ffressor,  He  himself  doth  not  transgress, 
because  He  doth  not  break  a  law.  The 
very  same  sin,  namely,  adultery  or  mur- 
der, in  as  much  as  it  is  the  work  of  {Jod,  the 
author,  mover,  and  compelkT,  is  not  a  crime  ; 
but  in  as  much  aa  it  la  of  man,  it  is  a  wick- 
edness." (3.)  "Cfod  can  will  that  man  shall 
not  fall,  by  liis  will  which  is  called  vohtnlaa 
tigni :  and  in  the  mean  while  He  can  ordain 
that  the  same  man  shall  infallibly  and  effica- 
ciously fall,  by  h  is  will  which  is  calletl  voluntas 
beneplaciti.  The  former  wUl  of  <iod  is  im- 
properly called  his  will,  for  it  only  signiHeth 
what  man  ought  to  do  by  right ;  but  the  lat- 
ter will  is  properly  called  a  \v\\i,  because  by 
that  He  decreed  what  should  inevitably  come 
to  pass."  (4.)  "  God's  will  doth  pass,  not 
only  into  the  permission  of  the  sin,  but  into 
the  sin  itself  which  is  permitted.  The  Do- 
minicans." the  high  predestinarian  order  in 
the  church  of  Rutne,  "do  imperfectly  and 
obscurely  relate  the  truth  whilst,  besides 
God's  concurrence  to  the  making  way  for  gin, 
they  require  nothing  hut  the  negation  of  effi- 
cacious grace,  when  it  is  manifest  that  there 
is  a  farther  prostitution  of  sin  required." 
Of  these  four  passages  the  first  is  from  Cal- 
vin himself,  the  second  from  Zuinglius,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  from  Dr.  Twisee.  This 
pamphlet  was  the  first  in  a  smart  contro- 
versy, in  which  Doctor  (afterward  Bishop) 
Reynolds,  Daxter,  Hickman,  and  Barlee, 
took  part  againat  Dr.  Pierce,  but  in  which 
those  eminent  men  virtually  disclaimed  all 
community  of  sentiment  between  themselves 
and  such  high  predestinarians.  In  their 
warmth,  however,  they  accused  the  Doctor 
of  having  "rifled  the  weU-fumished  cabinet 
of  the  fiatavian  Remonstrant  writings,"  and 
of  not  having  hesitated  "  to  be  beholden  to 
very  thieves,  namely,  such  roguish  pam- 
phlets  as  Fur  Predestinates  and  others  are, 
rather  than  want  materials  for  invectives 
against  Calvin,  Beza,  Twisse,"  &c.  In  his 
reply,  the  Doctor  says,  *'  When  1  pubUshed 
my  papers  on  God's  decrees,  I  liail  never  so 
miica  as  seen  that  well-furnished  cabinet, 
the  '  Acta  Synodalia  Remonstrantium ; '  "  and 
he  proves  that  he  has  copied  none  of  his 
extracts  from  Fur  Predestinatus.  As  his 
opponents  were  "  so  unthankful  for  the  le- 
nity "  which  he  had  dis[)layed  in  giving  *'  so 
short  a  catalogue,"  he  added  other  athrma- 
tions  of  a  still  more  revolting  import,  if  that 
were  possible.  The  four  extracts  which  fol- 
low will  serve  as  a  correct  specimen  of  the 
gross  and  ungntfded  assertioiis  of  some  of 
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those  good  men  who  were  thus  exposed  j 
the  first  two  are  from  Zanchius,  the  other 
two  from  Piscator,  both  of  them  men  of 
renown  in  that  age: — (1.)  "  Reprobates  are 
compelled  with  a  necessity  of  sinning,  and 
so  of  perishing,  by  this  ordination  of  God; 
and  80  compelled  that  they  cannot  choose  but 
sin  and  perish  "  {•!.)  "  God  works  all  thing* 
in  aU  men,  not  only  in  the  godly,  but  also 
in  the  ungodly."  i'i.)  "  Judas  could  not 
but  betray  tlhrist,  seeing  that  Goil's  decree* 
are  immutable ;  and  whether  a  man  bless  or 
cuise,  he  always  doth  it  necessarily  in  respect 
of  God's  providence,  and  in  so  doiuK  be  do- 
elh always  according  to  the  will  of  God." 
(4.)  "  It  doth  or  at  least  may  appear  from 
the  word  of  God,  that  we  neither  can  do 
more  good  than  we  do,  nor  omit  more  evil 
than  we  omit  {  because  God  from  eternity 
hath  precisely  decreed  that  both  [the  good 
and  the  evil]  should  so  be  done.  It  is  fatally 
constituted  when,  and  how,  and  how  mncb, 
every  one  of  us  ought  to  study  and  love 
piety,  or  not  to  love  it."  In  that  newly 
emancipated  age,  the  ample  discussion  of 
these  topics  could  not  fail  to  produce  much 
good  i  and  the  result  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  was,  tliat  a  vast  number  of  those  who 
had  implicitly  followed  the  guidance  of  CaL 
vin,  deserted  his  standard,  and  either  went 
completely  over  to  the  ranks  of  Arounitu, 
or  halted  mid-way  under  the  command  of 
Baxter.  From  that  time  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  centur>',  those  dogmas  which 
are  usually  designatea  as  ultra- Col \'inian  or 
antinomian,  received  no  support  except  from 
such  shallow  divines  as  Dr.  Crisp  and  hi< 
immediate  admirers.  But  when  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley  and  his  brother,  as  Anuiniani, 
propounded  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in 
as  evangelical  a  raa.nner,  and  with  as  marked 
success,  as  any  Calviiiist,  a  number  of  those 
excellent  men,  both  in  the  church  and  among 
the  Dissenters,  who  had  been  early  benefited 
by  the  ministry  of  the  two  brothers,  thought. 
as  many  now  do,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
thing  to  be  evangelical  that  was  not  Calvin- 
istic;  and,  apparently  with  the  design  of  being 
at  as  great  a  remove  as  possible  from  a  reput- 
ed heresy,  they  became  in  principle  real  anti- 
nomians.  In  forming  this  conclusion,  and 
in  running  to  a  suppused  opposite  extreme. 
such  persons  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
those  truly  evangelical  principles, — which  in 
Germany  and  the  neighbouring  states  effected 
the  Reformation  from  Popery,  which  trans- 
formed sinners  into  Christians  and  martyn. 
and  which,  in  the  pert'erted  state  of  socitity 
that  then  obtained,  but  too  painfully  remind- 
ed the  sainted  sufferers  of  the  domestic,  mn* 
nicipal,  and  national  grievances  and  per«e> 
cutions  to  which  the  earUest  confessors  of  th« 
name  of  Christ  were  subjected, — had  been 
in  beneficial  o])eration  long  before  Calvin's 
doctrinal  system  was  brought  to  matuntr, 
and  when  he  was  known  only  as  the  humble  . 
and  diligent  pastor  of  the  church  of  Genevi.| 
And  even  ^ter  the  publication  of  his  "  Jnsu. 
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tatea,"  wluch  contained  the  pcctiliarities  nf 
kii  creed,  be  had  to  wait  many  years,  to 
Usoor  hard,  not  always  In  tbe  most  laneti- 
led  spmt,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
fntt,  and  to  end  are  many  personal  morti£> 
a^ns,  before  he  was  mle  to  obtrude  hU 
■oTd  doKinaa  an  his  awn  innmediate  con- 
nexiana;,  ttr  to  make  any  aensililc  LmpresitioD 
on  the  gestriiUy  received  thedog^y  of  hia 
le^med  coDtemporaries.  Such  persons  ought 
liad  to  recollect,  that,  oh  Dr.  VVatU  lastly 
ohMrres.  "  some  of  the  most  ri^d  and  nar- 
row Hmitationa  of  grace  to  men  are  foimd 
diiefly  m  Calria'a  IiulittitiffnJi,  which  were 
vritteQ  in  faia  youth.  But  his  comments  on 
»mpture  were  the  kbours  of  his  riper  yetjm 
ind  maturei'  judgment." 

n.  His  fir»t  tract  on  predestination  was 
pablijhed  is   155'2;   and  tbe  first  complete 
«fiaoiiofhia"Instituteji"dldnotsee  ihe  light 
till  tbe  ye&r  1 553 ;  hat  tha  chan^^e  in  <Melanc- 
tbooffl  opinions,  from  the  fatality  of  Stoici.^m, 
to  Ifac  a&ireriaUty  of  the  grospel,  occurreil  at 
Tnat  mx  yrani  prior  to  laSS,  when  tiie  se- 
amd  eidiuoo  of  nh  "Common  Places"  was 
polilithedj  that  contdned  bis  amended  ereed, 
ad  ■Croftg   cautions    againet   the  contrary 
ifKtnnea.     One  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
Imt^llfona^  initers  of  the  prcaent  age  has, 
ia  R&rence  lo  this  subject,  justly  observed : 
"Both  Lutber  and  Melancthon,  after  their 
attd  became    permanently  settled  at  the 
I^tof  Aual/urg,  (A.D.  1530,)  kept  one  ob- 
ject constantly  in  new,— to  inculcate  only 
•iiat  was  plain  and  practical,  and  never  to 
Blempt    philosophizing.       They   perceived, 
llat  before  the  liefonnAtion  the  doctrine  of 
Jiime  foreknowledge  had  Iwen  grossly  mia- 
maceired  And  abated,  although  j^fuarded  by 
iQth«  logic  of  tbe  Schools;  and  they  felt, 
tint,  after  it,   they  bad    theEnselve!)  at  first 
watrihated  to  increase  the  evil,  by  ground- 
>iij  upon  the  same  high  argument,  although 
Im  a  very  diderent  purpose,  the  poiition  of 
tt   infallible     necessity.      Thenceforward, 
fttretore,  they  only  taught  a  predestination 
*liiclj  the  Christian  religion  ejsjjlaina,  and 
lie  Christian  life  exempufieg.     Thus,  while 
tiieir  adversaries  phUoaopbized  upon  a  pre- 
iWnation  of  individuals,  preferred  one  he- 
''iti  mother  by  dirine  regard  because  worthy 
(J  «iic1j  a  preference,  they  taught  oidy  that 
'kkb  has  been  revealed  with  certainty, — the 
piedeilination   of  a    peculiar  desicription  of 
I'QHQs,  of  a  people  stalotta  qf  good  teorki, 
"tile  Christian  church  contemplated  aa  an 
jRi^te.  not  on  account  of  itsownilie^nity, 
™toa  account  of  Christ  its  supreme  Head, 
•fM  tkt  tnttkoT  of  eternal  sahaiiatt  to  all  who 
*9  *im,    WTiile  restorinj*  scriptural  fiim- 
Pjicily  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  per- 
(wied  and  disfigured  by  the  vanity  of  the 
«1ko1*,  ihey  etudiously  and  anxiously  pre- 
pTid  eTery  trace  of  that  uaivereal  bcnevo- 
Jnce  by  which  Christianity  ia  particularly 
o»tiBg,ugjjg(L      '  Let  US,*  they  said,   *  witn 
"'ft  our  hinds,  or  rather  with  all  our  heart, 
mi  fmi  the  trae  tmd  pious  tnaxim^  that  God 
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ia  not  the  author  of  sin,  that  He  sits  not  in 
heaven  writing  Stoical  lawH  in  the  volumes 
of  fate ;  but,  endowed  with  a  perfect  freedom 
himself,  He  comniunicate«  a  liberty  of  action 
to  his  creatures  ;  firmly  opimsing  the  posi- 
tion of  ncceasity  as  faUc,  and  pernicious  to 
morals  and  religion.  God,  we  maybe  assured, 
19  no  cruel  and  mercdesfl  tyrant;  He  does 
not  ba.te  and  reject  men,  hut  loves  them  as 
a  parent  loves  his  children.'  Universal  grace, 
indeed,  was  at  all  timi-n  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  Lutherans  ;  nor  would  they  admit 
of  any  predeatination  except  that  of  a  bene- 
ficent Deity,  who  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  Kortd  to  himself  J  except  a  predestination 
confonnable  with  that  order  of  things  which 
be  has  established,  and  with  the  use  or 
abiue  of  the  means  which  he  has  ordained. 
'  The  Almighty,'  they  salii,  '  has  seriously 
willed  and  decreed,  from  clemity,  all  men  to 
be  saved  and  to  enjoy  everlasting  felicity ; 
let  us  not  therefore  indulge  in  evil  sugges- 
tions, and  separate  ourselves  from  his  grace, 
which  b  as  expanded  as  the  space  between 
heaven  and  earth ;  let  us  not  restrain  the 
general  promtee,  in  which  he  offers  his  favour 
to  all  without  discrimination,  nor  confine  it 
to  those  who.  afTecting  a  peculiar  garb,  wish 
to  be  alone  esteemed  pious  and  sanctified. 
If  many  perish,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  the  divine  wUl,  but  to  human  obstinacy, 
which  despises  that  wUl,  and  disregards  a 
lalvBtion  destined  for  all  mi-n.'  '  And  be- 
cause many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,  let 
us  not,'  tney  added,  •  entertain  an  opinion 
highly  impious,— that  (jod  tenders  his  grace 
to  many,  but  communicates  it  only  to  a  few ; 
for  should  we  not  in  the  greatest  degree  de- 
test a  Deity  by  whose  arbitrary  will  we 
believed  ourselves  to  be  D\ttudea  from  sal- 
vation ? '  Upon  the  important  point  likewise 
of  the  conditional  acct'iitanee  of  the  indi- 
vidual, their  ideas  were  not  more  distinct 
than  their  language  waH  cvplicit.  'If  God 
chose,'  they  argued,  '  certain  persons  only  in 
order  to  unite  them  to  him-'^eif,  and  rejected 
the  remainder  in  all  respects  alike,  would 

not     such     AN      BUCT10>f      WITHOUT     CAUSES 

seem  tyrannical  ?  Let  us  therefore  be  per- 
Buatkd,  that  some  cause  exists  in  us,  as  some 
diflerencc  is  to  be  foimd  between  those  who 
are,  and  those  who  are  nat,  iicccjited.  Thu.s 
they  conceived  that,  prt'dL-Unating  his  elect 
in  Christ,  or  the  Christian  church,  to  eternal 
salvation,  he  excludes  none  from  that  num- 
ber by  a  partial  adoptinn  of  favourites,  but 
calls  all  equally,  and  acct|itf(  of  all  who  obey 
his  calLng,  or,  in  other  wnnls,  who  become 
true  ChristiajiB  by  ]iosscr(sinj(  the  qualifica- 
tions -which  Christianity  rt-quires. — '  He,' 
they  stated,  who  '  faMa  from  grace,  cannot 
but  perish,  completely  lo'^ing  remission  of 
sin,  with  the  other  benflits  wliich  Christ  has 
purchased  for  bim,  ami  ut-ijuiring  in  their 
stead  divine  wrath  and  (li'aili  eternal.'  iVIe- 
lancthon,  who  in  his  private  i;orrespondence 
expressly  termed  Calviu  the  Zeno  of  his  day, 
says, '  Let  ua  execrate  tbe  Sitoical  disputa- 
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6)tions  wliieh  Bome  introduce,  who  imagine 
that  the  elect  alwnj's  rctiiin  the  Holy  fjjjirit, 
even  when  they  cotninit  atrocious  crimes, — 
a  manifent  and  hij^hly  reprehensible  error; 
and  let  us  not  contirni  in  fuok  security  and 
blindness.' " 

'ITiese  quotations  mif^ht  be  augmented  by 
others  from  the  earliest  Lutheran  authors, 
more  Arminian  in  theirimport  than  any  which 
Arminiiis  ever  wrote  :  but  the  jireceding  are 
Butticient  to  show,  that,  during  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  the  Protestant  cliureh  in  Ger- 
many WHS  nourished  by  doctrines  most  mani- 
festly at  variance  with  the  refinements  after- 
wards promulgated  by  t'alvin.  Ileal  con- 
versiioiw  of  sinners  were  never  more  abundant 
than  in  that  golden  age  ;  yet  these  were  pro- 
duced by  the  blessing  of  <jod  upon  an 
evangelical  agency  that  had  scarcely  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  Genevan  dugraaM. 
With  these  and  similar  facts  before  him, 
therefore,  no  Calvinist  can  in  common 
honesty  claim  for  the  pccuhnrities  of  his 
creed,  for  those  doctrinea  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  Melanrthonism  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  England  and  Germany,  the  ex- 
clusive title  of  EvA^OEUICAl..  Kquaily  falla- 
cious is  the  ground  on  which  he  can  prefer  any 
such  claim  on  account  of  the  alleged  counsel 
and  advice  given  by  Calvin  to  oiu-  Reformers 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  our  Articles  and  Litiu-gy.  On  no  fact  in 
the  ecclcsiasfical  hLstory  of  this  country  are 
our  annalists  more  completely  at  agreement 
than  on  this, — that  Calvin's  name  and  writ- 
ings were  scarcely  known  in  England  till 
the  time  when  the  persecution  under  Quern 
Mary  forced  many  of  onr  best  divines  into 
banishment ;  and  that,  to  the  great  future 
disquietude  of  the  church,  several  of  these 
exiles  on  their  return  imported  a  personal 
bias  either  in  favour  of  his  discipline  or  of 
bis  dogmas.  Anterior  to  that  period  he  had 
received  no  such  pressing  invitations  from 
our  Ileformers,  and  from  the  king  himself, 
as  Melancthon  had  done,  for  his  friendly 
theological  aid  in  dratving  up  the  doctrinal 
and  disciplinary  formula;  of  our  national 
church.  Phe  man  who  asserts  the  contrary 
to  this,  and  who  has  the  hardihood  to  deny 
the  Melancthonian  origin  of  the  Articles  and 
Liturgy,  discovers  at  once  his  want  of  cor- 
rect information  on  these  subjects,  and  has 
never  read  the  convincing  documents  ap- 
pended to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel's  (Dr. 
Ijaiu-cnce's)  "  Eight  Sermons,"  being  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  I8C14,  aud  entitled, 
*'  Ah  Attempt  to  Illustrate  those  Articles  of 
tjhe  Church  qf  England  vihich  the  Crdrinisli  im- 

operlij  consider  as  Calninislical ;"  Todd's 
treatise  "  On  Originul  Sin,  Frte-Will,  Sfc,  as 
maintained  by  certain  DecUirations  of  our 
Reformers;"  Plaifere's  "  Appello  Evange- 
lium:"  nor  even  the  portable  yet  convincing 

JiamphleU  of  Kipling  and  Winchester,  the 
ormer  entitled,    "  The  Articles  not  CoZm'n- 
istic :"  the  latter,   "A   Dissertation  on  the 
Seventeenth  Article  nf  the  Church." 
•JIS 


12.  There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the« 
n.s.iumed  yet  unfounded  claims,  which  hu 
never  yet  been  jilaced  in  its  proper  light, 
but  which  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  notice  in 
this  place.  <!alvin  himself,  in  1535,  wrote 
the  following  truly  Melancthonian  pam- 
graplis  as  part  of  his  preface  to  the  New 
Testament  in  French  :  "  ITiis  Mediator, 
our  Lord  ,1ts.\\s  Christ,  was  the  only,  true, 
and  eternal  Son  of  God,  whom  the  Father 
was  about  to  send  into  the  world,  that  he 
might  collect  all  men  together  from  this 
horrid  dispersion  and  devastation.  Wlien, 
at  length,  that  fulness  of  time  arrivei 
that  day  pre-ordained  by  the  Lord,  H( 
o|)enly  showed  himself  as  that  Messiali  who 
had  for  so  many  ages  been  the  desire  of  all 
nations,  and  hatnmost  abundantly  performed 
all  those  things  which  were  necessary  fur 
the  redemption  of  all  men.  But  this  greadi 
blessing  was  not  confined  solely  within  ti 
boundaries  of  the  land  of  Israel,  since, 
the  contrary,  it  was  intended  [^porrigeitdt 
to  be  held  out  for  the  acceptance  of  tl 
whole  human  race  j  because  through  C! 
alone  the  entire  family  of  man  was  to 
reconciled  to  God,  as  will  be  seen,  and 
amply  demonstrated,  in  these  pages  of 
New  Testament."  "  To  this  inheritance  of 
our  heavenly  Father's  kingdom  we  are  all 
called  wthout  respect  of  persons, — whether 
we  be  men  or  women,  hign  or  low,  masters 
or  servants,  teachers  or  disciples,  [rfocforw] 
divines  or  laics,  Jews  or  (yreeks.  French- 
men or  [iionwini]  Italians.  I'Vom  this  inhe- 
ritance no  one  is  excluded,  if  he  only  wi 
receive  Christ  as  He  is  offered  by  the  Faihrr 
for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  embrart 
Him  when  received."  Great  refcearch  hu 
been  displayed  by  the  Calvinists  at  differeot 
periods,  in  endeavouring  to  discover,  in  the 
jiublic  formularies  of  the  church,  or  in  th« 
private  productions  of  our  Reformers,  sonrt^ 
trace  of  affinity  between  them  and  the 
ings  of  Calvin.  Only  two  cases  of  «q 
affinity  have  yet  been  found ;  and,  imforti 
nately  for  the  validity  of  all  preteasions  at 
this  kind,  neither  of  them  contains  a  singb-^ 
peculiarity  of  Calvinism,  but,  on  the  con*' 
trary,  both  arc  of  the  moderate  and  (wmjWW 
cai  class  of  the  Melancthonian  school.  (~ 
of  the  passages  thus  discovered  is  here  snlK^ 
joined  from  (Jranmer's  "  D^ence  of  the  True 
and  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Saerament,"  Sec. ; 
and  bears  all  the  marks  of  verisinulitude  to 
the  second  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  fran 
Calvin,  though  written  fifteen  years  afttr 
it : — "  Ahnighty  God,  without  respect  of 
person,  accepteih  the  oblation  and  sacrifi« 
of  priest  and  lay  person,  of  king  and  suhjtrt, 
of  master  and  servant,  of  man  and  wonuu>, 
of  young  and  old,  yea,  of  English,  French, 
Scot,  Greek,  Latin,  Jew,  ana  (ientde;  of 
every  man  according  to  his  faithful 
obedient  heart  unto  Him,  and  that  thn 
the  sacrifice  propitiatory  of  Jesiis  Chrirt.' 
Had  either  this  or  the  other  passage 
tained  the  least  tinge  of  wlut  is  now 
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tmg\tm  exclusively  to  the  sys- 
\mf  ClAlvin,  the  KoKlish  admirers  of  that 
I  wuuld  hare  tiad  noine  (grounds  for 
which  hare  been  too  confi- 
If  made,  becatwe  eo  earily  refuted. 
13.  tiarini;  jfiven  this  suinmary  of  the  sen- 
Ittaentj  uf  C'alvm  himself,  and  of  the  ancient 
'  «r  wUict  Calrinists,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
there  are,  and  always  have  been,  many 
ffenendly  embrace  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
Lut  object  to  some  particular  parts, 
■ui  to  the  •trong  language  in  which  liome 
if  (lie  propositions  are  expressed.  Tliese 
vc  called  moderatf  or  nuidrm  Cahnnists, 
wfco  differ  from  <.'ah-in.  and  the  Synod  of 
Dart,  chiefly  on  Iwo  points, — the  doctrine  of 
rnrobfttioa.  and  the  extent  of  the  death  of 
Ukriat.  The  theory  of  Baxter  has  already 
xtoticed.  This  and  all  other  mitt' 
rbemes  re4t  on  two  principles,  the 
ty  of  the  atonement  for  all  man- 
and  the  sufficiency  uf  grace  for 
I  vho  do  not  believe.  Still  something 
held  to  be  necessary  than  tliis  sufh- 

^^  at  grace  in  order  to  actual  salvation  ; 
jr,  an  accejitance  by  man,  which  can 
nl^  M  tBlMie  under  that  degree  of  efl'ectual 
■psnataial  aid  which  is  dispensed  only  to 
•  *—"■*"  nmber  of  persons,  who  are  thus 
AaiM^ahad  as  the  "  elect  of  (>od."  The 
■MB  oianctenstir  of  all  the$c  theories,  from 
tbi  irat  Ui  the  lut,  from  the  hi)fhc«t  to  the 
twiwl,  i*.  tb«t  a  part  of  mankind  are  shut 
Ml  fron  iht  taercies  of  (iod,  on  some 
gwH  irrwipectire  of  their  refusal  of  a  sin- 
on  oflcr  to  them  of  salvation  thniugh 
Cknsl.  made  with  a  communicated  power 
rf  talmriii^  iL  Some  power  they  allow 
Id  tb«  rapTobate,  as  lutural  power,  and 
itfne%  oi  »up)eradded  moral  power ;  but 
la  va  cate  the  power  to  believe  unto  sal- 
mhM  {  and  thus,  as  one  well  observe!), 
**  *1mt  t!«*T  have  cut  some  fair  trenches,  as 
if  Atj  wotud  bring  the  water  of  life  unto 
iht  dimlings  of  the  reprobate,  on  a  sudden 
tWy  open  a  sluice  which  carrier  it  oS  again." 
TW  wImU  labour  of  these  theories  is  to  find 
«it  aoiM  pUunble  reason  for  the  infliction 
rf  IMnkhBent  on  them  that  perish,  inde- 
^■nmt  uf  the  only  caa«e  assigned  by  the 
W»i|  t»f  <Jik1 — their  rejection  of  a  mercy 
Cat  for  all,   and   made  attainable  by  all. 

See  BAXTKBlANtSM. 

t4.  Afi«r  all,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
tat  indicmtiona  of   a  growing  conscious- 
Ma^  <n  iJm  part  of  modern  predestinarians, 
liat  th*  eiNnm  -  itnd  common  kin- 

fngvof  onaV'  -'■  deep  subjects  are 

wan  tat  Itam  Vw  ><  ^-  !  though  some 

Anniii  >mplain,  that, 

b  tkw  desire  to  cnli. :  ...as  and  words 

d  KiiiMin  aoiae  on  tlie  aide  of  Calvinism, 
of  ihow  bf  whom  they  are  employed 
to  U>tn  •  BiMnmg  very  different  from 
Ikal  vhteh  ordiTiTin,'  U'tsge  warrants;  yet 
trm  tlua  tvoili  proximate  to  right 

rirw*  aiiiiaU   •  ,.ilas  favourable  to 

ilia   ftotcmt  *)t  ituUi,    and   the   evidently 
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improved  feelini;  which  has  suggestMl  mien 
approximation  ought  to  be  met  in  a  concili- 
ating spirit.  Out  this  is  a  fault  which  must 
always  l)e  nn  appendage  to  such  a  system, 
however  it  may  be  modified ;  and  does  not 
exclusively  apply  to  its  modern  supporters. 
'llie  following  remarks  by  Archbishop  Lau- 
rence on  thf  ambiguity  of  language  not  unfre- 
quently  di!<cernible  in  the  writings  of  Cal- 
vin himself,  are  worthy  of  consideration  : — 
"  In  whatsoever  sense  he  wished  these  words 
to  be  understood,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  sometimes  adapted  the  style  of 
others,  who  had  a  very  different  object  in 
view,  to  his  own  pecidior  opinion.s.  And 
hence,  from  the  want  of  a  due  discrimina- 
tion, the  sentiments  of  his  contempunirics, 
opposite  in  their  natural  tendency,  are  often 
improperly  forced  into  the  vortex  of  Calvin- 
ism. SytilematiKing  was  his  darling  pro]>en- 
sity.  and  the  ambition  of  being  distinguished 
as  a  leader  in  reform  his  predominant  pas- 
sion :  in  the  arrangements  of  the  former,  he 
never  felt  a  doubt,  or  found  a  difficidty ;  and 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  latter  he  displayed  an 
equal  degree  of  jierseverance  and  ardour. 
Thus,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  it  ia 
well  known  that  he  laboured  to  acquire  cele- 
brity, and  conciliate  followers,  by  maintain- 
ing a  kind  of  middle  sacramental  prej<ence 
between  the  corporeal  of  the  Lutheran.*!,  and 
the  mere  spiritual  of  the  Zuinglians ;  express- 
ing himself  in  language  which,  partly  derived 
from  one,  and  partly  from  the  other,  verged 
towards  neither  extreme  ;  but  which,  by  his 
singular  talent  at  perspicuous  combination, 
he  applied,  and  not  without  success,  to  hia 
own  particular  puqiose.  Nor  was  he  less 
solicitous  to  press  into  his  service  a  foreign 
phraseology  upon  the  subject  more  immedi- 
ately l)efore  me  ;  a  subject  on  his  theory  of 
which  he  not  a  little  prided  himself,  and 
seemed  contented  to  stake  his  reputation. 
He  perceived  that  the  Lutherans,  strongly 
reprobating  every  discussion  upon  the  de- 
crees of  a  Deity  unrevealed  to  us,  founded 
preilestination  solely  on  a  scriptural  basis ; 
contending  for  u  divine  will  wliich  is  seri- 
ously, not  fictitiously,  disposed  to  save  all 
men,  and  predetermined  to  save  all  who  be- 
come and  continue  sincere  Christians.  Zuin- 
gle,  indeed,  had  reasoned  from  a  different 
principle ;  and,  although  persuaded  that 
GckI's  mercies  in  Christ  were  hberally  be- 
stowed on  all  without  distinction,  on  infants 
who  commit  not  actual  crime,  and  on  the 
heathen  as  well  as  the  Christian  world,  he 
nevertheless  was  a  necessitarian  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  expression ;  referring  events 
of  every  kind  to  an  uncontrollable  and  abso- 
lute predeterminaticm.  Zuingle,  however, 
died  in  153 1,  before  the  youth  of  Calvin  per- 
mitted him  to  assume  the  character  of  & 
Reformer;  who  found  DuUingcr  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Zuinglian  church,  not  only  ap- 
plaudini;,  but  adopting,  the  moderation  of 
the  Lutherans ;  ana,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Tur- 
retin,  plainly  Melancthoniziiiff.   But  the  doc- 


trine  alluded  to,  it  mny  he  imaijfined,  waa  of 
a  specits  tiM>  limited  and  unphilosophical  for 
one  of  his  enterprising  turn  of  mitid,  who 
never  met  wltli  an  obstacle  which  he  attempt- 
ed not  instantly  to  surmount.  Disregarding, 
tlierefore,  the  aoher  restrictions  of  the  times, 
he  (jave  loose  to  the  most  unhounded  specu- 
lation :  yet,  anxious  by  all  means  to  win  over 
all  to  hi:)  opinion,  he  studiously  laboured  to 
preserve,  on  some  popular  points,  a  verbal 
conformilv  with  the  Lutheran!^.  With  them, 
in  words,  tie  tauj^ht  the  universality  of  (.Jod's 
good-will;  but  it  was  an  universality  which 
he  extended  only  to  the  offer  of  salvation ; 
conceiving  ibe  reprobate  to  be  jirecluded 
from  the  reception  of  that  offer  by  the  secret 
decree  of  an  imiuutable  Deity.  1  tie  striking 
feature  of  their  system  was  an  election  in 
Christ,  by  which  they  meant  an  election  as 
Christian:!.  This  also,  in  words,  he  incul- 
cated :  his  idea,  howei'er,  of  an  election  in 
Christ  was  totally  dilfertnt  from  theirs ;  for 
he  held  it  tu  bo  the  previous  election  of  cer- 
tain favourites  by  an  irrespective  will  of 
God,  whom,  and  whom  alone,  Christ  was 
aubsecpiently  appointed  to  save.  But  his 
ingenuity  was  such,  in  adapting  the  terms 
borrowed  from  another  source  to  his  own 
theory,  that  some  erroneously  conceive  them 
to  have  been  thus  originally  used  by  the 
Lutherans  themselves.  Hence,  therefore, 
much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  attempt  of 
properly  discriminating  between  the  varioua 
sentiments  of  Protestants  upon  this  que.s- 
tion,  at  the  period  under  consideration :  all 
have  been  regarded  as  formed  upon  the 
model  which  Calvin  exhibited ;  at  least  by 
writers  who  have  contemplated  him  as  the 
greatest  Reformer  of  his  age,  but  who  have 
forgotten  that,  although  they  chase  to  esteem 
him  the  greatest,  tlicy  could  not  reiiresent 
him  as  the  first  in  point  of  time;  and  that 
his  tilJe  to  preeminence,  in  the  common 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  was  then 
far  from  being  acknowledged." 

15.  On  one  topic,  however,  Calvin  and  the 
older  divines  of  that  school  were  very  explicit. 
They  tell  us  plainly,  that  they  found  all  the 
Christian  fathers,  both  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  church  down  to  the  age  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, quite  imraanageable  for  their  purpose  ; 
and  therefore  occasionally  bestow  upon 
them  and  their  productions  epithets  not  the 
most  courteous.  Yet  some  modem  writers, 
not  tjossescing  half  the  splendid  qualifications 
of  tnose  veterans  in  learning,  make  a  gorge- 
ous display  of  the  little  that  they  know  con- 
cerning antiquity ;  and  n-ish  to  lead  their 
readers  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  stream  of 
early  Christianity  haa  flowed  down  only  in 
their  channel.  Everyone  must  have  remarked 
how  much  like  Calvin  all  those  fathers  speak 
whose  works  are  quoted  by  ToiJady  in  his 
"  Historic  Defence."  Nor  can  the  two 
Milners,  in  their  "History  of  the  Church," 
entirely  escape  cen.sure  on  this  account, — 
though  both  were  excellent  men,  and  better 
acholars  than  Toplady.  liut  from  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  they  "show  up"  only  those 
ancient  Christian  authors  some  of  whose  sen- 
timents seem  to  be  nearly  in  unison  with 
their  own,  they  induce  the  unlearned  or  half- 
informed  to  draw  the  erroneous  conclusion, — 
that  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  are  not 
the  inventions  of  a  comparatively  recent  era, 
and  that  they  have  always  formed  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  profession  of  faith  of  every 
Christian  community  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles. 

All  men  must  admire  the  candid  and 
liberal  i>pirit  which  breathes  in  the  subjoined 
high  but  juat  eulogitim  on  Calvin,  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  amiable  Archbishop  :  "  Cal- 
vin himself  was  both  a  wise  and  a  good 
man  ;  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemponuie* 
in  general  ability,  and  superior  to  almost  all  _ 
in  the  art,  as  well  as  elegance,  of  compoii.« 
tion,  in  the  perspicuity  and  arraagement  aim 
his  ideas,  the  stnicture  of  his  periods,  and 
tlie  Latinity  of  his  diction.  Although  attach- 
ed to  a  theory,  which  he  found  it  difficult 
in  the  extreme  to  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
blasphemy  against  (iod,  as  the  author  of 
sin,  he  certainly  was  no  blasphemer;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  adopted  that  very  theory 
from  an  anxiety  not  to  commit,  but.  as  he 
conceived,  to  avoid,  blai?phemy, — that  of 
ascribing  to  human,  what  he  deemed  akme 
imputable  to  divine,  agency. 

CAMIJYSES,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  kiug  of 
Persia.  He  succeeded  his  father,  A.  M.  3475, 
and  is  the  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  Ezra  ir, 
0,  to  whom,  a-s  soon  as  he  came  to  the  crown, 
the  Samaritans  applied  by  petition,  desirin^J 
that  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  might  ' 
stopped.  What  the  motives  were  which  they 
made  use  of  to  prevail  upon  this  prince,  we 
are  ignorant ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  thongh 
he  was  not  persuaded  to  revoke  his  fatfaer'i  | 
decree,  yet  he  put  a  stop  to  the  works,  M-i 
that  for  the  remaining  seven  years  and  fin 
months  which  he  reigned,  the  building  of 
the  city  and  temple  was  suspended.  Set 
Ahasuebus. 

CAAIEL.  b^l-    Tliis  animal  is  called  ia 
ancient    Arabic,    ffimel ;    and    in    modem, 
diammel ;  in  Greek,  (niMlAor.    With  very  linle 
variation,  the  name  is  retained  in  mo«lero 
languages.    The  camel   is  very  common  in 
Arabia,  Judea,  and  the  neighbouring  coud-  J 
tries;    and   is    often    mentioned   in    scrip- 
ture,  and  reckoned  among  the  most  valu- 
able properly,    1  Chronicles  v.  21  ;  Job  i.  3| 
&c,     "  No  creature,"  says  Volney,  "seeffltj 
80  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate  in  which 
he  exists  as    the   camel.      Designing   thi»  j 
animal    to   dwell   in    a  country   where  be 
can  find  little  nourishment,  nature  lias  bera 
sparing  of  her  materials  in  the  whole  of  hi*  I 
formation.     She  has  not  bestowed  upon  him. 
the  fleshiness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or  elephant  j 
but  limiting  herself  to  what  is  strictly  neces- 1 
sary,  has  given  him  a  long  head,  withoull 
ears,  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck  without  flrab; 
has  taken  from  his  legs  and  thighs  every 
muscle  not  immediately  requisite  for  motion; 
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tad,  in  slion,  bestowed  apon  l^k  n-jthered 
bajf  only  the  res.seb  and  tendons  neceasary 
ttf  cODDect  iX9  frsnie  tOf^etfaer.  She  has  fur- 
oiehed  him  with  a  strong  jaw,  that  he  may 
gtiad  the  hardest  aliments ;  but,  lest  he 
ihould  conxume  too  much,  han  straitened 
his  stomaf  h,  and  obliged  bim  to  chew  the 
cad ;  baa  lined  his  foot  with  a  liunp  of  fleRh, 
wbicb  eliding  in  the  mud.  and  bf  tng  no  way 
tdaptpd  to  cBiabing,  (its  him  only  fur  a  dry, 
kvtl,  and  sandy  soU,  like  that  of  Arabia. 
So  great,  in  short,  is  lie  imiiortance  of  the 
camel  to  the  desert,  cba.t,  were  it  deprived  of 
Hat  ueeful  animal,  it  muiit  infallibly  lose 
tTery  inhabitojit."  The  chief  use  of  the 
csqeI  b^s  always  been  iia  a  bea>it  of  burden, 
tod  for  perfofming-  journeys  across  the  de- 
KTts.  They  have  sometimes  been  used  in 
Mr,  to  cany  the  baggage  of  an  oriental 
anay,  aod  mingle  in  the  tumult  of  the  b&t- 
tk.  Many  of  the  Amalekite  waxriora,  who 
immt  Ziklag  in  the  time  of  Da.rid,  were 
mtmatfA  on  ^mels  {  for  the  sarred  hietorian 
leaaTfcs,  that  of  the  whole  army  not  a  man 
ac^ped  the  furious  onact  of  cliat  heroic  and 
m^ested  leader,  "save  four  huudri^d 
foaag  men.  which  rode  upon  camela,  and 
ltd.'*  1  Sam.  xioL  ir. 

TTie  passage  of  scripture  in  which  our 

Lmii  say^,  **  It  ifl  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 

thrungh  the  eye  of  a  needle,   than  for  a 

lidv  Toao    to    enter    into    the  kingdom  of 

karen,"  Matt,  six,  24,  has  been  tbe  occa- 

ooo  of  much  criticism.     Some  assert  that 

■ar  Jerusalem)  was  a  low  gate  col]t:d  "  the 

Mtdle's    eye,"     throufjh    which    ^    caniel 

coaLd  not  pass  unless  hn  load  waa  taken  off. 

Olbera  conjecctire  that  ffii#*Aor  flhould  be  read 

*Uiis9,  a  cable.     But  there  are  no  ancient 

siuitucripta  to  support  the  reading.     In  the 

Je*i»b  I'alinud  there  is,  however,  a  SirallaT 

ptOTCib  reepectinij;  an  elephant :  "  Rabbi  8he- 

thtth  amswered  Ilabbi  Amram,  who  bad  ad- 

nund  on  absurdity,  '  Perhaps  thou  art  one 

of  the  Pambiditbians,    who   can  make   an 

dtf]]sj)t  pasa  through  lh<!  eye  of  a  needle  ;*  " 

(wis.  Bays  the  Arucb,  "who  speak  things 

inponible,"     There  is  also  a  saying  of  the 

*ffle  kind   in  the  Koran ;   *'  Tlie  unpious, 

Ho  in  his  arrogancy  shall  accuse  our  doiv 

^t  of  falsity,  shall  find  tbe  gatew  of  heaven 

'^t;  nor  aliall  be  enter  there,  till  a  camel 

■M  pass  through  the  eye  of  Jt  needle.    It  is 

Hffli  tbiit  we  eball  recompense  the  wicked," 

^VSl.  vii,  37.     Indeed,  urotius,  Li^htfoot, 

Wetttcin,  and  Michaelin  join  in  opinion,  that 

'be  comparison  is  iu  much  in  the  figurative 

■tylc  of  the  oriental  nations  and  of  the  Rab- 

rbtai,  that  the  text  ia  Buifieiently  authentic. 

I    CAMEL-'S  HAIR,    mentioned   Matt.  lii. 

'^,  Mark  i.  6.     Jt»ba  the  Baptist,  we  are 

^old,  wa«  lubited  in  a  raiment  of  camels 

^ti    and    Cbardin    assurea   us,   that   the 

'wlern  derviees  wear  such  garments ;    as 

thtf  do  alao  great  leathern  girdle*.    Camel'a 

iai"  i*  alao  made  into  those  beautiful  stuflk, 

«»Ilcd   sljawln;    but    certainly  tbe   coarser 

ounuiftcture  of  thin   material  waa  adopted 
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by  •Tobn,  and  we  mny  receive  a  good  idea 
of  iti  texture,  from  what  Braitbwaite  saya 
of  the  Arabian  teni?! :  "  They  are  made  of 
earners  hair,  KMincwliat  like  our  coarse 
hair  clotha  to  lay  tivir  goods."  By  this 
coarse  veature  tbe  IJaptist  was  not  merely 
diiitingui«hed,  but  contrasted  with  those  in 
royal  yalacea,  who  wore  "  soft  raiment," 
such  ajt  ahawlfi,  or  othtT  superfine  manufac- 
tureij,  whether  of  the  same  material  or  not. 

CAMERONI.XNS,  1  sect  in  Scotland, 
who  separated  from  the  Presbyterians  in 
16Q6,  and  eontinui^d  to  hold  their  reli- 
gious assemblies  in  the  fields.  The  Ca- 
merunians  took  their  denomination  from 
Richard  Camenm,  a  famous  field-preacher, 
who,  refusing  to  accciit  the  indulgence  to 
tender  conaciences  [i^riiated  by  king  (jharlea 
IL,  B^  such  an  acfe|itance  seemed  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  king's  supremacy, 
and  that  be  had  before  a  right  to  silence 
tbem,  sepamled  from  his  brethren,  and 
even  headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  he  was 
killed.  His  followers  were  never  entirely 
reduced  till  the  Revolution,  when  they 
vohtntarjly  submitted  to  king  William.  The 
Cameroniana  adhered  rigidly  to  the  form  of 
government  eetablialied  in  1648. 

CAMEROMJ^rS.  or  CAMERONITES. 
is  the  denoi&ination  of  a  party  of  Calvinists 
in  France,  who  asacrttd,  that  the  cause  of 
men's  doing  good  or  e^il  proceeds  from  the 
knowledge  wnich  (iod  infuses  into  them; 
and  that  God  does  not  move  the  will  physic- 
ally, but  only  morally,  in  virtue  of  its  de- 
pendence on  the  judf{menl  of  the  mind. 
ITipy  had  this  name  from  John  Cameron, 
one  of  the  most  fainuus  divines  amongst  the 
Protestants  of  FraniT,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  in  Scot- 
land, about  the  year  l,'i30,  and  taught  (ireek 
there  till  be  removed  to  Eourdeau.v  in  I6OO. 
Here  he  acquired  such  celebrity  by  the  flu- 
ency with  which  lie  spoke  Greek,  that  he 
was  appointed  to  teach  the  learned  languages 
at  Bergerac,  He  afterwards  became  })ro- 
feasor  of  philosophy  at  Sedan  ;  but  returning 
to  Bourdeaux  in  1604,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  divinit  j-,  I  !pon  being  appointed 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  chancellor  of  Navarre, 
he  accompanied  tliera  to  Paris,  Geneva,  and 
Heidelberg,  After  having  discharged  the 
office  of  a  minister  at  Bourdeaux,  which  he 
assumed  in  1608,  fur  ti'n  years,  be  accepted 
the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Saumur. 
Upon  the  dispersiim  nf  that  academy  by  the 
public  commotions  in  1621,  he  removed  to 
England,  and  laujflit  divinity  at  his  own 
bouse  in  London,  King  ,James,  inclined  to 
favour  bim  on  accouui  of  his  su])posed  at- 
tachment to  the  hierarchy,  made  him  master 
of  the  college,  and  jirofessor  of  divinity,  at 
Glasgow  i  but  after  huliling  this  office,  which 
he  found  to  be  unpU'fisant  to  him,  for  a  year, 
he  returned  to  Saumur,  where  he  read  pri- 
vate lectures.  From  tlience  he  removed  in 
1(524  to  Montaubau  ;  wliere  tbe  disturbances 
excited  by  the  emissaries  of  the  duke  de 
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Rohnn  Inl  him  to  rcmonKtratc  ngainst  the 
principles  whirh  jiroducpil  tlirm,  with  nuire 
zeal  than  pruJencc.  This  occtisioned  his 
being  insulted  by  it  jirivate  person  in  Ihe 
streets,  and  severely  beaten  :  and  this  treat- 
ment so  much  nttected  him,  that  he  Koon 
after  died,  in  1625,  at  the  early  a^e  of  forty- 
six  years.  Bayle  represents  him  as  "a  man 
of  great  parts  and  judgment,  of  an  excellent 
memory,  very  learned,  a  (jood  phil<)soj»ht'r, 
good-humoured,  liberal  not  onlyof  his  know- 
ledge hut  his  purse,  a  great  talker,  a  long- 
winded  preacher,  little  versed  in  the  fathers, 
inflexible  in  hin  o|)imon!<,  and  inclined  to 
turhulcnce."  He  was  one  of  those  who  at- 
temjited  to  rnronelle  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, as  it  had  been  taught  at  (ieneva, 
and  Confirmed  at  Dort,  with  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  believe  that  God  otters  salva- 
tion to  all  mankind.  His  ojiinirm  was  main- 
tained and  projiagated  by  ftloaes  Amyraut, 
and  several  other.s  of  the  most  learned 
among  the  reformed  ministers,  who  thought 
Cahnn's  doctrine  too  harsh,  'lliey  were 
called  liypnihelicai  Uawersalists.  Cameron 
likewi.se  maintained  the  possibility  of  salva- 
tion in  the  church  of  Rome.  See  Amyraot 
and  Baxterianism. 

CAIMP.  or  ENCAMPMENT,  of  the  Isra- 
elites. The  whole  body  of  the  people,  con- 
sisting of  six  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  besides  women  and  children,  w,-is  dis- 
])osed  under  four  battalions,  so  placed  as  to 
enclose  the  tal)emticle,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  an<i  each  under  one  general  standard. 
(>ec  ..-Imiie*.)  There  were  forty-one  encamp- 
ments, from  their  firHt  in  the  month  of 
March,  at  Itameses,  in  the  land  of  tioshen, 
in  F.gyjit,  and  in  the  wihlerness,  uutil  they 
reached  the  land  of  Canaan.  Tliey  are  thus 
enumerated  in  Numbers  xxxiii.: — 


1.  Itame^es  21. 

2.  Succoth  22. 

3.  Etliam,untheedge23. 
of  the  wilderness  24. 

4.  I 'i hah i roth  25. 

5.  Marah  26. 
0.  Khm  27. 

liy  the  lied  Sea     28. 
\\  ilderness  of  Sin  29. 


8. 

9. 
la 
1), 
1'2. 


Diiphkah 
A  lush 
Ke]thidim 
Wilderness   of 
Sinai 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


13.  Kibroth-hattaavah35, 


Hamdab 

MakheJoth 

Taliath 

Tarah 

Mithcah 

Hashmonah 

Moseroth 

Bene-jaakan 

Kor-bagidgad 

.rotiiathali 

Mbronah 

Ebion-gaber 

Kadesh 

Mount  Hor 

Zalmonah 

Punon 

Oboth 

Ije-abarim 

Dibon-gad 

Alraoii-diblathaim 

Mountains  of  Aba- 


14.  Ilazeroth  36. 

1.').  Uithmah  37. 

16.  Himmon- pares       38. 

17.  Libnah  39. 

18.  Hissah  40. 

19.  Kchelatha  41. 

20.  Shapher 

In  the  second  year  after  their  exodus  from 

''•Kypt  'hey  were  numbered ;   and  upon  an 

exact  poll,  the  number  of  their  males  amuuiit- 

ei]  to  six  hundred  and  tliree  thousand,  five 
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htindred  and  fifty,  from  twTnty  yei 
ami  upwards.  Num.  i.,  ii.  This  vast 
of  jteople,  encamped  in  l>eautiful  oriler,  mu! 
have  presented  a  most  impressive  snce*; 
tacle.  That  it  failed  not  to  produce  effect 
upon  the  richly  endowed  and  poetic  mind' 
of  Balaam,  ajipears  from  Numbers  xxiv.  3 : 
"  And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eye.«  and  he  saw 
Israel  abiding  in  liis  tent.i  according  to  their 
tribes ;  and  the  Spirit  of  (.iod  caiue  upon 
him,  and  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said, 
Hosv  gnodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy 
tabernacles,  ()  Israeli  As  the  valleys  ure 
they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river 
side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the 
I/ord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  tree*  be- 
side waters."  (irandeur,  order,  beauty,  and 
freshness,  were  the  ideas  at  once  sug< 
gested  to  the  mind  of  thi.s  unfaithful  prophi 
and  called  forth  his  unwilling  adrairatioi 
Perhaps  we  may  consider  this  spectacle  as 
tyjic  of  the  order,  beauty  and  glorj'  of  the  true 
"  church  in  the  wilderness,"  in  those  happy 
days  when  God  "shall  not  behold  iniquity 
in  Jacob,  nor  penrerseness  in  Israel ;"  wh( 
it  shall  be  said,  "  The  Lord  his  God  is  wii 
him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them.' 

tIAMPIUHE.  -1D3.  Greek.  «iJ»poi.  Latin/ 
Cyprus,  Canticles  i.  14  ;  iv.  13.  iSir  T. 
Browne  RU))[K>ses  that  the  plant  mentioned 
in  the  Canticles,  rendered  tirwpot  in  the  .Sep- 
tuagint,  and  Cyprus  in  the  Vul^te,  is  that 
described  by  JJioscorides  and  Pliny,  which 
grows  in  Egyjit,  and  near  to  Ascalon, 
producing  an  odorate  bjish  of  flowers,  and 
yielding  the  celebrated  oleum  cyprimim.  This 
18  one  of  the  plants  which  is  most  grate- 
ful to  the  eye  and  the  smell.  The  deep 
colour  of  its  bark,  the  light  green  of  it» 
fobage,  the  softened  mixture  of  white  and 
yellow  with  which  the  flowers,  collected 
into  long  clusters  like  the  lilac,  arc  coloured 
the  red  tint  nf  the  ramifications  which  m[ 
port  them,  form  an  agreeable  combination. 
riie  flowers,  whose  shades  are  so  delicatf, 
ditt'use  around  the  sweetest  odours,  and  em- 
balm the  gardens  an<l  apartments  which  ihtj 
embellish.  The  women  take  pleasure  in 
decking  thciTisclvcs  with  them.  With  the 
jiowdtT  of  the  dried  leaves,  they  give  an 
orange  tincture  to  their  nails,  to  the  inside  of- 
their  hands,  and  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  Th» 
expression,  n*31DY"nH  nnu?y,  rendered 
"  pare  their  nails,"  Deut.  xxi.  12,  may  per- 
hajis  rather  mean,  ''  adorn  their  nails  ;" 
imjdy  the  antiquity  of  this  practice. 
is  a  universal  custom  in  HfiDT'-  ^^^  ""' '" 
conform  to  it  would  be  considered  indecent. 
It  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the  an- 
cient Egj-ptians,  for  the  nails  of  the  muro- 
inies  are  most  commonly  of  a  ri;' '    '    '    ' 

In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  ' 
scribed  as  Baying.  "  My  beloved  i 
as  a  cluster  of  campliire  in  the  vineyarih  i 
Engedi,"  chapter  i.  24  ;  and    I'l        """ 
plants  are  an  orchard  of  pot: 
plea.sant  fruits,  camphire  \\, 
chapter  iv.  13. 
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CANA,  a  tnwTi  of  Cialilei',  wliere  .leauB 
performed  his  lir»t  miracle,  John  u.  1,  2,  &c. 
It  lajr  in  the  tribe  ot  jfebulaa,  not  far  ham 
Naxftrettt.  (!ana  -was  vwited  ht  Dr.  E,  D. 
Cbrke,  who  says,  "  It  is  wortlij  of  note, 
that,  walking  atnoog  the  ruins  of  a  chtirch, 
we  saw  large  massy  etoae  pots,  anawering 
tbe  descripdon  given  of  the  ancient  vesi^ela 
gf  the  country ;  these  were  not  preserrpd 
Bur  eihihitf^d  its  reliquesi,  but  tying  about, 
dMregarded  by  tlie  pregent  inhabitants,  as 
mtiqaities  with  ifiiofle  ori^nsl  ums  tbey  were 
tneqtiaiatfd.  Prom  their  appearanci;,  and 
ft*  Dimiber  of  them,  it  yvsu  quite  evident 
^at  a  practice  of  keeping;  water  in  larjt|;e 
•tan?  potJi,  each  holding  from  eighteen  to 
t«ttty-eevea  gallons,  was  oiicc  comrawn  in 
lit  country." 

CASAAS,  the  soQ  of  Ham.  The  Hebrews 
b^ere  th»t  C&nnan,  having  first  diacovered 
Nodi'c  nakednesa,  ttrld  bia  fathtfr  Ham  f  and 
tliai  Noali,  Khea  he  awoke,  having  under* 
■tood  irbat  bad  pasfied,  cuthcJ  Canaan,  the 
lim  author  of  the  ofTence.  fhher*  are  of 
Aptniou,  that  Ham  wim  jtiLtiished  in  hia  »()i\ 
i«iiaaa,  (><:d.  is.  2j.  Far  though  Canaan  i« 
aenttoiied.  Ham  h  not  exempted  from  the 
mlediction  ;  on  the  contrarj-.  he  stiiFcrs 
laocefroiD  it,  since  parsnip  are  more  affected 
vith  tlieir  chilcken's  miKfortunes  than  with 
their  own  ;  especially  If  the  evils  have  been 
nflicted  through  fiome  fault  or  folly  oftheira. 
Some  have  thought  that  Canaim  may  be  put 
dUpticallf  for  t&  father  of  Canaan,  that  Is, 
Ham,  as  U  is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  and 
^ptaaglDt  traniiktion«. 

The   posterity  of  Canaan  wa9  mimeroua, 

Hii  eldeat   son.  Stilon,  founded  the  city  of 

^idon,  and  was  father  of  the  >Sidotitatis  and 

fhcTiieianif.      Cajiaan  bad  ten  other  sons, 

*b<i  were  fathers  of  as  many  tribea,  dwell. 

iDj5  in    PaJe^ttne   and   Syria ;    namely,  the 

iiittiteq,  the   Jebu^ites,  the  /VmoriteH,   the 

Ciir^itea,  the  Hivites,  the  Arkiiee,  the  Si' 

*ite«,  the  Ao'adites,  the  Zcmorites,  and  the 

Hfmsthites.       It   is   believed  that  Canaan 

liwfl  and  died  in  Palestine,  which  from  him 

"*M  called  the  land  of  Canaan.     Not  with. 

•tajJiug  the  curse  is  directed  8gainnt  C'anaan 

3^  WQ,  and  not  aRnim^t  Ham  the  father,  it 

3» often  tuppoi^cl  that  all  the  iiosterity  of  Hnm 

'•'tt  pl&ced  under  the  malediction,  "  Cursed 

^  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servatits  nhall  he  be 

ttnto  his  brethren."     But  the  tnie  reason 

fky  Canaan  only  wag  njentioEcd  probably 

s,  [hat  the  crurse  was  in  fact  re«tricted  to 

tlw  po*iterity  of  Canaan.    It  is  trac  that  many 

Afrieiuw,  de«cendaata  of  other  braachca  of 

H»m'i  family,  have  been  largely  and  cruelly 

Jwlaved;  but  so  have  other  tribea  in  dif- 

fe?at  parts   of  the  world.     There   is  cer- 

'''i'ly  no  proof  that  the  negro  race  were 

'Ttr  placed  under  thia  maledtcttnn.     Had 

tlity  been  incJuded  in  it,  this  would  neither 

'^^e  jiisrtified  their  oppressors,  nor  proved 

'wuiristianiiy  i*  not  deigned  to  raroove 

•lie  evil  of  slavery.     But  Canaan,  alone  in 

l"*  desoendanta,  ie  curbed,  Ei.nd  Mam  only  in 
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that  branch  of  his  postfrity.  It  follows?  that' 
the  flulijuKation  of  thi'  t  'anaanitish  races  to 
[smd  fidliln  the  propliccy.  To  them  it  was 
limited,  and  with  them  tt  cTpired.  Part  of 
the  seven  nations  of  the  <  'anaanites  were 
made  slave*  to  the  Israi'litcs,  when  they 
took  imsseMJon  of  tluir  Innd ;  and  the  re- 
mainder by  Solomon. 

Cas-aas,  Ijaxd  or.  In  thr  map  it  ])rc«ent3 
the  appearance  of  anarrou'  slip  of  country,  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  cnsmt  of  the  iMt'di- 
terranean  i  from  which,  to  the  river  Jordan, 
the  utmost  widtlj  does  not  i-xreed  fifty  miles. 
ITiifl  river  was  the  eastern  Ixaindary  of  the 
land  of  Can!i>an,  or  Pali'Btiiie,  properly  so 
called,  which  derived  its  nanit'  from  the  I'hi- 
hqtines  or  PaJestinea  cirijjfiimlly  inhabiting 
tho  coast.  To  three  uf  ilu-  twelve  tribes, 
however,  Reubeo,  Gad,  and  .\Ianasseb,  por- 
tions of  territory  were  assijjfuiid  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  river,  whifh  were  afterwards 
extended  by  the  Buhjiigatioti  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  The  territory  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  waa  it*  ancient  border  on  the  north- 
wegt;  the  range  of  the  Lilcmus  and  Anti- 
libanug  forma  a  natural  boundary  on  the 
north  and  mirth-east ;  while  in  the  south  it 
i»  pressed  upon  by  tlie  Syrian  and  Arabian 
desert.s.  Within  tnis  circiiniscribed  district, 
such  were  the  phyaieid  advantages  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  there  esistfd,  in  the  happi- 
eit  period*  of  the  Jewish  nation,  an  immense 
population.  The  kingdom  of  David  and 
Solomon,  however,  extended  far  beyond 
these  narrow  limits.  In  a  north-eastern  di- 
rection, it  waa  bounded  only  by  tiie  river  Imi- 
phrate^,  and  included  a  ei)nw'i(lerat)lc  part  of 
Syria.  It  is  stated  that  Snliiinon  had  domi- 
nion over  all  the  region  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  from  Thiph^jnh,  orTiia|isacus, 
on  that  river,  in  latitude  '6:"  20',  to  A/./.ah,  or 
(.raza.  "  Tadmor  in  llis  wiUlerness,"  (Pal- 
myra,) which  the  Jewish  inunarcb  is  stated  to 
have  built,  (that  is,  eillier  foimded  or  forti- 
fied,] ia  coilaiderably  to  the  north-east  of 
Daniasctia,  being  only*  a  d;i)  ^  journey  from 
the  l^uphratcB ;  and  H;itn;itli,  the  I'^piphania 
of  thcOreeks,  (BtiUcaJli-d  Hamah,)  in  the  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  wliitli  city  Solomon  had 
several  *'  store  cities,"  is  sentrJ  on  the  Oron- 
tes,  in  latitude  3-1'^  45'  N.  Chi  the  east  and 
south-east,  the  kingdom  tjf  Solomon  was 
extended  by  the  conqtiest  uf  the  country  of 
Jloab,  that  of  the  Amraoiiiti  3,  and  lidoin  ; 
and  tracta  which  were  t'itlicr  inhabited  or 
pastured  by  the  Israel  it  e-;.  ky  still  further 
eastward.  Maon,  wliich  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  wa>;  situated  in  or  near 
the  desert  of  Paran,  is  desrritiid  by  .\bnlfeda 
as  the  farthest  city  of  Syri^i  towards  .\rabia, 
being  two  days'  journey  tjeyond  Zoar.  In 
the  time  of  David,  the  ]ie(i{ik'  of  Israel,  wo- 
men and  children  imiiideil,  amounted,  on 
the  loweat  computation,  ju  five  millions; 
beaides  the  tributary  Ciiiiaaiiites,  and  other 
connuered  nation;*. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  country,  and 
the  power  of  the  Jcwiah  monarch,  may  be 
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estimated  not  only  by  the  considprntion  in 
which  he  was  hrlJ  by  the  contemporary 
sovereigns  of  Hgypt,  Tyre,  and  Assyria,  but 
by  the  Htrength  of  the  hcvfral  kingdoms 
into  wiiich  the  dominions  of  Davici  ^v'e^e 
subsequently  divided.  Damascus  revolted 
during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  shook  oft" 
the  Jew-ish  yoke.  At  liis  death,  ten  of  the 
tribes  revolted  under  Jeroboam,  and  the 
country  became  di^-ided  into  the  two  rival 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  hai-ing  for 
their  capitals  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  The 
kinffdom  of  Israel  fell  before  the  Assyrian 
conqueror,  in  the  year  B.  C  721,  after  it  had 
subsisted  about  two  hunilreil  and  fifty  years. 
That  of  Judah  survived  about  one  hunilretl 
*nd  thirty  years,  Judea  beinpf  finally  subdued 
and  laid  waste  liy  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  tlie 
temple  burned,  B.C.  588.  Idumea  was  con- 
quered a  few  years  after.  From  this  period 
tiU  the  era  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  Palestine 
remained  subject  to  the  Chaldean,  Median, 
and  Persian  dynasties.  At  his  death,  Judea 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and,  with  Bome  short  and  troubled 
inter\*als,  remained  subject  either  to  the 
kings  of  Syria  or  of  Egypt,  till  John  Hyrca- 
nus  shook  00"  the  Syrian  yoke,  and  assumed 
the  diadem,  B,  C,  130.  The  Asmonean  dy- 
nasty, which  united,  in  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  the  functions  of  king  and  pontiff, 
though  tributary  to  Roman  conquerors,  last- 
ed one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  till  the 
kingdom  was  given  by  Anthony  to  Herod 
the  Great,  of  an  Idumean  family,  B.  C.  39. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  Pales- 
tine was  divided  into  five  provinces;  Judea, 
Samaria,  Cialilee,  Perea,  and  Idumea.  thi  the 
death  of  Herod,  Archelaus,  his  eldest  son, 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  Judea,  Sa- 
maria, and  Idumea,  with  the  title  of  tctrarch  ; 
Galilee  being  assigned  to  Herod  Antijias  ; 
and  Perea,  or  the  country  beyond  Jordan, 
to  the  third  brother,  PhiUp.  But  in  less 
than  ten  years  the  dominions  of  Archelaus 
became  annexed,  on  his  disgrace,  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria ;  and  Judea  was 
thenceforth  governed  by  Roman  procura- 
tors. Jerusalem,  after  its  final  destruction 
by  Titus,  A.  D.  71,  remained  desolate  and 
almosit  uninhabited,  till  the  emperor  Hadrian 
colonized  it,  and  erected  temples  to  Jupiter 
and  Venus  on  its  «iite.  The  empress  Helena, 
in  the  fourth  century,  set  the  example  of 
repairing  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
to  visit  the  scenes  consecrated  by  the  gospel 
narrative  ;  and  the  country  became  enriched 
by  the  crowds  of  devotees  who  Hocked  there. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Saracens,  who  hehl  it 
till  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  crusaders  in 
the  twelfth.  The  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem continued  for  about  eighty  vears,  during 
which  the  Holy  Land  streamed,  continually 
with  Christian  and  Saracen  blood.  In  1187, 
Judea  was  conquered  by  the  illustrious  Sala- 
din,  on  the  decline  of  whose  kingdom  it 
passed  through  various  revolutions,  and  at 
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length,  in  1317,  was  finally  swallowed  tip  in 
tiie  Turkish  empire. 

Palestine  is  now  distributed  into  pashahrs. 
That  of  Acre  or  Akka  extends  from  Djebail 
nearly  to  Jaffa ;  that  of  fiaia  comprehends 
Jaffa  and  the  adjacent  plains ;  and  these  two 
being  now  united,  all  the  coast  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pasha  of  .Acre.  Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron,  Nablous,  Tiberias,  and,  in  fart, 
the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  are  included  ia 
the  pashalic  of  Damascus,  now  held  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Aleppo;  which  renders 
the  present  pasha,  in  effect,  the  viceroy  of 
S}Tia.  Though  both  pashas  continue  to  be^| 
dutiful  subjects  to  the  Grand  Seignior  ini^| 
appearance,  and  annually  transmit  consider- 
able  sums  to  Constantinople  to  instire  the 
yearly  renewal  of  their  office,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  tributaries,  rather  than  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  religious  supremacy  of  the  sultan,  as 
caliph  and  vicar  of  Maliommed,  more  thaa.| 
any  apprehension  of  his  power,  which  pro 
vents  them  from  declaring  themselves  inde 
pendent.  The  reverence  shoRTi  for  the  fir<« 
mauns  of  the  Porte  throughout  Syria  attest! 
the  strong  hold  which  the  sultan  maintain^j 
In  this  character,  on  the  Turkish  population.'' 
The  pashas  of  Egypt  and  Bagdad  are  attached 
to  the  Turkish  sovereign  by  the  same  eccle- 
siastical tie,  which  alone  nas  kept  the  ill- 
compacted  and  feeble  empire  from  crum- 
bling to  ruin. 

3.  A  few  additional  remarks  upon  the  topo- 
graphy and  climate  will  tend  to  elucidati 
the  force  of  many  of  those  parts  of  scriptv 
which  contain  allusions  to  these  topics.   DrJ 
E.  D.  Clarke,  after  stating  his  resolve  to  mak*1 
the  scriptures  his  only  guide  throughout  thiaJ 
interesting  territory,   says,    "  The    delighti 
aflbrded  ny  the  internal  evidences  of  truth« ' 
in  every  instance  where  their  fidelity  of  de- 
scription was  proved  by  a  comparison  with 
existing  documents,  suqiassed  even  all  we 
had    anticipated.      Such   extraordinary  in- 
stances of  coincidence  even  with  the  custom* 
of  the  countr}'  as  they  are  now  exhibited, 
and  so  many  wonderful  examples  of  iUustia- 
tion  afforded  I>y  contrasting  the  simple  nar- 
rative with  the  ap]iearance8  presented,  madt 
us  only  regret  the  shortness  of  our  time,  i 
the  limited  sphere  of  our  abihties  for 
comparison."     Judea  is  beautifully  dive 
fied  with  liiEs  and  plains — hUls  now  ba 
and  gloomy,   but  once  cultivated  to  th 
summits,  and  smiling  in  the  variety  of  the 
produce,  chiefly  the  ohve  and  the  ^nne;  u 
plains,  over  which  the  Bedouin  now  roT 
to  collect  a  scanty  herbage  for  his  cati 
but  once  yielding  an  abundance  of  which  I 
inhabitants  of  a  northern  climate  can  fa 
no  idea.     Rich   in  its  soil;  glowing  in 
sunshine  of  an  almost  perpetual  summer j 
and  abounding  in  scenery  of  the  grandeclf] 
as  well  iU)  of  the  most  beautiful   kind  ; 
happy  country  was  indeed  a  land  which  tb 
Lord  had  blessed :  but  IMohammedan  slot] 
and  despotism,  as  the  instrumenta  employe* 
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cnne  of  heaven,  have  cod- 
kto  •  waste  of  rock  and  desert, 
ioa  of  some  few  spots,  which 
the  veracity  of  the  accounts 
iTcn  of  it.     The  hills  of  Judea 
rive  into  mountains ;   the   most 
lie  of  which  are  those  of  Lebanon 
tmoo,  on   the   norths  those  which 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  Dead 
a  respectable  elevation.   The 
of  note  are,  Carmel,  Tabor, 
Gerizim,  and  the  mounlaina  of 
iilead,  and  Abarim ;  with  the  sum- 
iH  Utter,  Nebo  and  Pis^ah  :  a  de- 
Bf  which  will  be  found  under  their 
fhemA».     Many  of  the  hills  and 
mnd  in  caverns,  the  refuge  of  the 
or  the  resorts  of  robbers. 
the  paacity  of  rain  which  falli 
id  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
but  few  rivers;  and   aa  these 
rise  within   its  bonndaries, 
is  short,  and  their  size  incon- 
!«  principal  is  the  Jordan,  which 
a  hunted  miles.    The  other 
streams  are,   the  Amon,    the 
lie  Kivhon,  the  Kedron,  the  Besor, 
and  the  stream  called  the  river 
These,  also,  will  l>e  found  de- 
tr  their  respective  heads.     This 
I  once  adorned  with  woods  and 
re  read  of  the  forest  of  cedars  in 
le  forest  of  oaks  in  Ba.shan,  the 
iDod  of  Ephraim,  and  the  forest 
the  tribe  of  Judali.     Of  these, 
Basban  alone  remain ;  the  rest 
■wept  awar  by  the  ravages  of 
mraxi€*,  ana  by  the  gradual  con- 
tlir  inhabitants,  whose  indolence 
ce  have  prevented  their  planting 

are  no  volcanoes  now  existing 
r  ita  vicinity  :  nor  is  mention 
gr  in  history,  although  volcanic 
mnd  in  many  parts  on  its  eastern 
If  are  abo  in  the  mountains  of 
B  aouth.  the  Djebel  Shera  and 
noticed  by  Burckhardt.  There 
doubt  tliAt  many  of  the  iiacred 
famiharly  acquainted  nith  the 
H  of  volcanoes ;  whence  it  may  be 
^t  they  were  presented  to  their 
m  at  no  great  distance,  and  from 
ijr  ilft!w  Home  of  their  sublimest 
Air.  Home  has  adduced  the  fol- 
'  The  mountainii  quake 
the  hdls  nurU,  and  the  earth  is 
presence.  His  fury  is  poured 
ami  the  rocks  are  thrown  down 
ahum  I.  5,  6.  '•  behold,  the 
out  of  his  place,  and  will 
i  tread  upon  the  high  places 
\nd  the  inniinlinnt  ukull  be 
him.  and  the  vniU-ys  shall  be 
fort  Ikejirr.  and  as  the  waterH 
down  a  strep  place,"  Alicah 
that  thou  wouldest  rend  the 


heavens,    that  thou  wouldest  come  down, 
that  the  mountaiiu  might  fiow  down  at  thy 
presence.     As  when  the  melting  fire  burneth, 
the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil,  to  moke  thy 
name  known  to  thine  adversaries,  that  the 
nations  may  tremble  at  thy  presence.    Wien 
thou  didst  terrible  things  which  we  looked 
not  for,  thou  cainest  down,  the  mountains 
flowed  downat  thy  presence,"  Isai.  Ijtiv.  1 — 3. 
6.  The  climate  of  Judea,  from  the  southern 
latitude  of  the  country,  is  necessarily  worm. 
The  cold  of  winter  is,  indeed,   sometimes 
greater  than  in  European  climates  situated 
some  degrees  farther  to  the  north  j  but  it  is 
of  short  duration,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  climate  is  that  of  heat.     Both  heat 
and   cold   are,   however,   tempered   by  the 
nature   of  the  surface ;    the   n-inter   Deing 
scarcely  felt   in   the  valleys,  while  in  the 
summer  the  heat   is  almost  insupportable ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,   in  the  more  elevated 
parts,  during  the  winter  months,  or  rather 
weeks,   frosts   freniiently  occur,   and   snow 
sometimes  falls,  wnile  the  air  in  summer  is 
comparatively  cool  and  refreshing.     Many 
winters  pass  without  either  snow  or  frost ; 
and  in  the  coldest  weather  which  ever  occurs, 
the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  generally 
warm,  and  often  hot ;  so  that  the   pain  of 
cold  is  in  reality  but  little  felt,  and  the  poor 
who  cannot  afford   fires  may  enjoy,  (luring 
several   hotu's  of  the  day,  the  more  genial 
and  invigorating  influence  of  the  sun.    I'his 
is  the  ordinary  character  of  the  winters  5 
though  in  some  years,  as  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently, the  cold  is  more  severely  felt  diuing 
the  short  time  that  it  prevails,  which  is  never 
more  than  two  mouths,  and  more  frequently 
not  so  much  as  one.     Towards  the  end  of 
November,  or  beginning  of  December,  do. 
mestic  fires  become  agreeable.    It  was  at  this 
time  that  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Ju<lah,  is  re- 
presented by  Jeremiah  an  sitting  in  his  win- 
ter house,  with  a  fire  burning  on  the  hearth 
before  him,  Jeremiah  xxxvi.  22,     The  same 
luxury,   though    frequently    by  no   means 
necessary,  is  used  by  the  wealthy  till  the 
end  of  March. 

7.  Rain  only  falls  during  the  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  when  it  sometimes  descends 
with  great  violence :  the  greatest  f|uantity, 
and  that  which  properly  constituies  the 
rainy  season,  happenmg  between  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  or  somewhat  later,  and  the 
beginning  of  December ;  during  which  pe- 
riod, heavy  clouds  often  obsciurc  the  sky, 
and  several  days  of  violent  rain  sometimes 
succeed  each  other  with  winds.  This  is 
what  in  scripture  is  termed  the  early  or  the 
former  rain.  Showers  continue  to  fall  at 
uni.ertain  intervaLs,  with  some  cloudy  but 
more  fair  weather,  till  towards  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  they  become  again  more  fre- 
quent and  copious  till  the  middle  of  ApriL 
These  are  the  latter  rains,  Joel  ii.  23.  From 
this  time  to  the  end  of  May,  showers  come 
on  at  irregular  intervals,  gradually  decreas* 
ing  as  the  season  advances ;  the  sky  being 
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for  the  most  part  BCrene,  and  the  temjwra- 
liire  of  the  air  agreeable,  though  sometimea 
acQuiring  a  high  degrets  of  heat.  From  the 
€nu  of  May,  or  beginning'  of  June,  to  the 
end  of  September,  or  middle  of  October, 
Bcarce  a  drop  of  rain  falls,  the  sky  heing 
constantly  unclouded,  and  the  heat  generally 
opj)res!<ive.  During  this  period,  the  inhabit- 
ants commonly  sleep  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses.  The  ntorms,  eB|>ecially  in  the  au- 
tumn, are  preceded  by  short  hut  violent 
gnaU  of  wind,  which,  from  the  surface  of 
a  parched  soil,  raise  great  clouds  of  dust ; 
which  explains  what  is  meant  by,  "  Ye  ehall 
rot  see  wind,"  2  Kingfl  iii.  7-  The  continua- 
tion of  the  same  pa£sa{(e  likewise  imjilies, 
that  such  circumscribed  whirlwinds  were 
generiiUy  considcrpd  as  the  prccursora  of 
rain  :  a  circumstance  likewise  alluded  to  by 
Solomon,  who  says,  "  Whoso  buosteth  him- 
self of  a  false  gift,  ia  like  clouds  and  wind 
without  rain,"  Prov.  xxv.  H.  Another  prog- 
nostic of  an  apj)roaching  storm  i«  a  small 
cloud  rising  in  the  west,  and  increasing  until 
it  overapreads  the  whole  heavens.  Such  was 
the  cloud,  "  like  a  tnan'a  hand,"  which  ap- 
peared to  Elijah,  on  mount  Carmel ;  whieh 
spread  "  till  the  heaven  was  black  with 
clouds  and  wnd,  and  there  was  a  great  rain," 
1  Kingg  xviii.  44.  To  tliis  phenomenon, 
and  the  certainty  of  the  ]>rognostic,  our 
Saviour  alludes:  "  ^^^len  ye  sec  a  cloud" 
(or  tke  cloud,  nri'  ytptf^tiv)  "  rise  out  of  the 
west,  straightway  jre  say,  There  cometh  a 
shower ;  and  so  it  is,"  Luke  xii.  54.  llie 
same  apjicarance  is  noticed  by  Homer : — 

'til  S'  St'  irh  (r«roirn)f  tlttv  rttfms  oiVdAoi  ia^ 
*EfX<'M<>'<»'  Ka-rii  wiirrov  uiri  Zttfivgout  ivfjr> 
"tif   ti  t',  (a>fv9fv  iivri,  fi4\drrffov,  <ji>Ti  wlvva, 
^aivfT  iby  koHl  wiii'^ov,  S.ytl  S4  tt  \alKara  vroWiiv. 
'Piyrivw  T*  iiiiv.      «.  T.  A.  lUad.  lit),  ir.  TJA 

"  Slow  from  Ui«  main  the  bary  vipoun  riie, 
Siir«;til  In  iliin  <tnam>,  ud  Bul  ■long  the  tkim. 
Till  Mark  w  niglit  Hie  iwdliiig  Icmpctt  (howi. 
The  rkiiid  couderuin^  u  the  we«t  wind  blows. 
Hedmdi  theimiiending  Blorm,"  Ate  Pops: 

Ifail  frequently  falls  in  the  wnter  and 
spring  in  very  heavy  storms,  and  with  hail- 
stones of  an  enormous  size.  Dr.  Russell  says 
that  he  has  seen  some  at  Aleppo  which 
measured  two  inches  in  diameter;  hut  some- 
times they  are  found  to  consist  of  irregularly 
shaped  piecefl,  weighing  near  three  ounces. 
The  copious  dew  forms  another  peculiarity 
of  this  chmate,  frequently  alluded  to  in 
scripture :  so  copious,  intleed,  is  it  some- 
times, as  to  resemble  small  rain,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  ivants  of  superficial  vegetation.  M  r. 
hlaundrell,  when  travelling  near  Mount 
Hcrmoo,  says,  "  We  were  instructed  hy 
experience  what  the  Psalmist  means  by  '  the 
dew  of  Hcrmon,'  Psalm  cxxxiii.  3  ;  our  tents 
being  OS  wet  with  it,  aji  if  it  had  rained  aU 
night." 

7.  The  seasons  arc  often  adverted  to 
in  scripture,  under  the  terms  *'  seed-time 
and  harvest."  The  fnrincr,  for  wheat,  is 
about  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 
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or  end  of  November  :  barley  is  put  mto  the 
ground   two   and   sometimes  three  months 
later.    The  wheat  harvest  commences  about 
the  twentieth  of  May,  and  early  in  June  the 
whole  is  off  the  groimd.  The  barley  han-est, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  generally  a  fortnight 
earlier.     A  survey  of  tne  astonishing  pro- 
duce  of  this  country,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  most   rocky  and,  to  appearance, 
insuperably  sterile  parts,  are  made  to  yield 
to  the  wants  of  man,  will  be  sufficient  to 
refute   the    objections    raised    by  sceptical 
writers  against   the  possibility   of  its  fiir- 
niishing  subsistence  to  the  multitude  of  its 
former  inhabitants    recorded   in   scripture. 
Dr.   Clarke,   when  travelling  from   Napo- 
lose  to  Jerusalem,  relates,  "  The  road  was 
mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones : 
yet  the  cultivation  was  every  where  marvel- 
lous :  it  afforded  one  of  the  most  striking 
pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  poa- 
sible  to  liehold.     The  limestone  rocks  and 
stony  valleys  of  Judca  were  entirely  covered 
with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and   olive- 
trees  :  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neg- 
lected.   The  hills,  from  their  bases  to  their 
upmost  summits,  were  entirely  covered  with 
gardens  -.  all  of  these  were  free  from  weeds, 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  agricultiiml  per- 
fection.    Even  the  sides  of  the  most  barren 
raotintains  had    been   rendered   fertile,   by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  hke  steps  rising 
one  above  another,  whereon  soil  had  been 
accumulated  with  astonishing  labour.  Among 
the  standing  crops,  we  noticed  millet,  cot- 
ton, linseed,  and  tobacco;  and  occasionally 
small  fields  of  barley.     A  sight  of  this  terri- 
tory can  alone  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
its  surprising  produce  :  it  is  truly  the  Eden 
of  the  east,  rejoicing  in  the  abunciance  of  it* 
wealth.      Under    a   wise  and   a  beneficent 
government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land 
would  exceed  all  calcttlation.     Its  perennial 
han'est;  the  salubrity  of  its  air;  its  limpid 
springs ;    its   rivers,   lakes,   and    matchlcM 
plains  ;  its  hills  and  dales  ; — all  these,  added 
to  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land 
to  lie  indeed  '  a  field  which  the   Lord  hath 
blessed  :  God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  .ind 
plenty   of    corn   and   wine.'  "      An  orien- 
tal's ideas  of  fertditv  differ,  however,  from 
ours ;  for  to  him,  plantations  of  figs,  riae«. 
and  olives,  with  which  the  brae-stone  rocks 
of  Judea  were   once  covered,   would  sug- 
gest the  same   associations  of  plenty  nm' 
opulence  that  are  called  up   in   the  aun^ 
of  an  EngUHhman  by  rich  tracts  of  corn- 
land,      nie    land    of    Canaan    is    charac- 
terized as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  •"d 
it  still  answers  to  this  description;  for  it 
contains  eatteuaive  pa-sture-lands  of  the  ricH- 
est  quality,  and  the  rocky  country  is  covered 
with  aromatic  plants,  j-ietding  to  the  wild 
bees,  who  hive  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocK 
such  abundance  of  honey  as  to  supply  tk* 
]>oorer  classeii  with  an  article  of  food.  Honrf 
from  the  rocks  is  repeatedly  referred  U> » 
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•m]»ami,  u  a  delictoim  food,  and  an 
fhlrm  of  plenty,  I  Samuel  xiv.  23 ;  I'salm 
IbsL  IG.  Date*  are  another  ini|M>rtant  ar- 
ticle of  roiuumption :  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  J  odea  waa  famous  for  its  nume- 
■■■  imlm-tTfff,  which  are  found  Rpring- 
JMr  op  frota  chance-sown  kernels  in  the 
■Mat  of  the  most  arid  dintricts.  When  to 
(ftaae  wild  productions  we  add  the  oil  ex- 
tacled  from  the  olive,  so  essential  an  article 
tD  so  oncDial,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
■eamnt  for  the  ancient  fertility  of  the  moat 
Wtm  di«trict«  of  Judea,  or  for  the  adequacy 
rfihe  aoil  to  the  support  of  so  numerous  a 
yyliliiwi.  notwithstanding  the  compara- 
MtljMiMn  proportion  of  arable  land.  There 
■  ao  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  com 
ad  tic*  would  be  imported  by  the  Tyrian 
■grbawti ;  which  the  Israelites  would  have 
mdUBcvhy  in  eichangin),^  for  the  produce 
ft  tW  alive<^round  and  the  vineyard,  or  fur 
Adr  iflcka  and  herds.  Delicious  wine  is 
■S  DnMineed  in  some  districts,  and  the  val- 
hft  Mar  plentiful  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat, 
kailtr*  SBd  millet.  Tacitus  compares  both 
iW  fniltf*f  and  the  soil,  indeed,  to  those  of 
kalf  I  Mtd  be  particularly  specifies  the  palm- 
am  mad  balsam-tree  as  uroductions  which 
^f*  the  country  an  advantage  over  hia 
fWB.  Among  other  indigcnoiu  productions 
■^  1m  enumerated  the  cedar  and  other 
qmliw  of  the  pine,  the  cypress,  the  oak, 
At  ■yi'amnre,  the  mulberry-tree,  the  fig. 
tae,  Um  wiUuw,  the  tuq)entine-tree,  the 
•ada.  the  acpen,  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle, 
ikt  abaaitd-tree,  the  tamarisk,  the  oleander, 
tW  prarh-tTPc,  the  chaste-tree,  the  carob  or 
e,  the  oskar,  the  doom,  the  mus- 
the  aloe,  the  citron,  the  apple,  the 


pBQKTBaate,  and  many  flowering  shrubs. 
n»  eoaatry  about  Jericho  was  celebrated 
fr  toi  baleam,  as  well  as  for  its  palm-trees ) 
Md  two  nlaatatioiu  of  it  existed  during  the 
I  te«W  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans, 
[%r  slHdi  both  parties  fought  desperately. 
OSmuI  appears  to  have  been  the  coun- 
>j  m  which  It  chieily  abounded :  hence  the 
,  "  lialm  of  Gilead."  Since  the  coun- 
ts (alicB  under  the  Turkish  dominion, 
irreind  to  be  cultivated  in  Palestine, 
■till  found  in  Arabia.  Other  indige- 
I  pvodtkctions  have  either  disanpeared  or 
mw  coe&ned  to  circumxchbeJ  districts. 
ia  fooad  in  the  mountain  nuii^e  of  Liba- 
aad  ulk  is  produced  in  abundance  in 
jinaa  of  Samaria. 

TW  grand  distinction  of  Cattaan,  how- 
,  ia.  tbat  it  waa  the  only  |>art  of  the  earth 
by  dirine  institution,  a  type  of  heaven, 
raa  exhibited  to  Abraham,  and  also  to 
It  pointed  to  the  eternal  rest 
the  ajBhtual  iced  of  the  father  of  the 
1  wov  to  enjoy  after  the  pilgrimoffe 
«(  Iifa  I  ita  holy  city  was  the  figure  of  the 
"  Jcraaaloa  above ; "  and  Zion,  with  its 
-■«^— f  apd  jovful  services,  represented  that 
**  hill  ot  the  Lord  "  to  which  the  redeemed 
with  tODgs,  and  everlasting  joy 
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upon  their  heads ;  where  they  shall  obtain 
Joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  fly  away. 

CANAAMTES,  the  posterity  of  Canaan 
by  his  eleven  son.t,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  the  land  of  <  -anaan,  soon  after  the 
dispersion  of  Babel.  Pive  of  these  arc  known 
to  nave  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Cunaan ;  vii., 
Heth,  Jehus,  Hemor  or  Amor,  tiirgashi, 
and  HevT  or  Hi^n  ;  and  these,  together  with 
their  father  Canaan,  became  the  heads  of  so 
many  nations.  Sina  or  Sini  was  another  son 
of  Canaan,  whose  settlement  is  not  so  pre- 
cisely ascertained  ;  but  some  authors  infer, 
from  the  affinity  of  the  names,  that  the 
Desert  of  Sin,  and  Mount  Sinai,  were  the 
places  of  his  abode,  and  that  they  were  so 
called  from  him.  The  Hittites  inhabited  the 
country  about  Hebron,  as  far  as  Bcersheba, 
and  the  brook  Bcsor,  reckoned  by  Moses  the 
southern  limits  of  Canaan.  Tlie  Jebusites 
dwelt  near  them  on  the  north,  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Jebus,  since  called  Jerusalem.  TTie 
Amorites  possessed  the  country  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  between  the  river  ArnoD  on 
the  south-east,  and  Mount  Gilead  on  the 
north,  afterwards  the  lot  of  Reuhen  and 
Gad.  The  Girgashites  lay  next  above  the 
Amorites,  on  tno  east  siae  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  their  land  was  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The 
Hivites  dwelt  northward,  under  Mount  Li- 
banus.  The  Perizzites,  who  make  one  of 
the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaanites,  are  sup- 
posed, by  Heylin  and  others,  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  Sina  or  Sini ;  and  it  is  probable, 
since  we  do  not  read  of  their  abode  in  cities, 
that  they  lived  dispersed,  and  in  tents,  like 
the  Scythians,  rovmg  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  hilU  and  plains ;  and  that 
they  were  called  by  that  name  from  the  He- 
brew pharatT,  which  slgnifiea  "  to  disperse." 
The  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  all, 
and  were  surrounded  by  the  rest.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  sacred  writings  to  have  been 
the  respective  situation  of  those  seven  na- 
tions, which  are  said  to  have  been  doomed 
to  destruction  for  their  idolatry  and  wicked- 
ness, when  the  Israelites  first  invaded  their 
countr)'.  The  learned  have  not  absolutely 
determined  whether  the  nations  proceeding 
from  Canaan's  other  six  sons  should  be  reck- 
oned among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  The  prevalent  opinion  is.  thai  they 
were  not  included.  As  to  the  customs,  man- 
ners, arts,  sciences,  and  language  of  the 
seven  nations  that  inhabited  the  land  of 
Canaan,  they  mu.st,  from  the  situation  they 
severally  occupied,  have  been  very  diflerent. 
Those  who  inhabited  the  sea-coast  were  mer- 
chants, and  by  reason  of  their  commerce  and 
wealth  scattered  colonies  over  almost  all  the 
islands  and  maritime  provinces  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. (See  Pkenicia.)  The  colonies 
which  Cadmus  carried  to  lliebes  in  Bsotia, 
and  his  brother  Cilix  into  Cilicia,  are  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  stock  of  Canaim. 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  Cyprus.  Corfu,  Ma- 
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Jorca,  Minorca,  CJades,  and  Etiulris,  are  siip- 
'tjused  to  have  been  ]>eo[ile(l  by  the  f'anaan- 
ites.  The  other  Ciinaanitos,  whose  situation 
was  inhnd,  were  employed  partly  in  pastur- 
age, and  partly  in  tillage,  and  they  were  also 
well  skilled  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  Those 
who  dwelt  in  the  walled  cities,  and  who 
had  fixed  abodes,  cultivated  the  land ;  and 
those  who  wandered  abflut,  as  the  Periz- 
sites  seem  to  have  done,  grazed  cattle : 
BO  that  ammig  the  Canaanilea,  we  discover 
the  various  clasnea  of  merchant!),  and,  conse- 
I  quently,  mariners ;  of  artificers,  soldier», 
*  B^iepherds,  and  hushandmen.  We  learn, 
J  also,  from  their  history,  that  they  were  all 
iteady,  however  diversified  by  their  occupa- 
tions or  local  interests,  to  join  in  a  com- 
mon cause  ;  thiU  they  were  well  appointed 
for  war,  both  offensive  and  defensive  ;  that 
their  towns  were  well  fortified ;  that  they 
■were  Bufficiently  furnished  with  military 
weapons  and  warlike  chariots ;  thtit  they 
were  daring,  obstinate,  and  almnst  innnci- 
ble  ;  and  that  they  were  not  destitute  of  craft 
and  policy.  Their  language,  we  find,  was 
Well  understood  by  Abraham,  who  was  an 
Hebrew,  for  he  conversed  readily  with  thera 
on  all  occasions ;  but  as  to  their  mode  of 
writing,  whether  it  was  originally  their  own, 
or  borrowed  from  the  Israelites,  U  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine,  'I'lieir  religion,  at  least 
in  part,  seems  to  have  been  preserved  pure 
till  the  days  of  Abraham,  who  acknowleaged 
Melchisedek  to  be  priest  of  the  most  high 
God;  and  Melchisedek  was,  without  doubt, 
ft  Canaaaite,  or,  at  least,  dwelt  at  that  time 
in  Canaan  in  high  esteem  and  veneration. 

2.  But  we  learn  from  the  scripture  history, 
that  the  Hittites  in  particular  were  become 
degenerate  in  the  time  of  Isaac  and  Rcbekah ; 
for  they  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of 
Jacob's  marrying  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Heth,  as  Ksau  had  done.  From  this  time, 
then,  we  may  date  the  prevalence  of  those 
abominations  which  subjected  them  to  the  di- 
vine displeasure,  and  made  thcra  unworthy  of 
the  land  which  they  posHcs-sed.  In  the  days  of 
Moses,  ihey  were  liecome  incorrigible  idola- 
ters ;  for  he  commands  his  j)eople  to  de- 
stroy their  altars,  ami  break  down  their 
images,  (statues  or  pillars,)  and  cut  down 
their  groves,  and  burn  their  graven  images 
with  fire.  And  lest  they  should  pervert  the 
Israelites,  the  latter  were  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  intermarry  with  them  ;  but  "  to  smite 
them,  and  utterly  destroy  them,  nor  show 
mercy  ujion  them,"  Deut.  v\i.  1 — 5.  'Iliey 
are  accused  of  the  cruel  custom  of  sacrificing 
men,  and  are  said  to  have  made  their  seea 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  Lcvit-  xviii. 
21.  Their  i.-ior.-ils  were  ns  corrupt  as  their 
doctrine :  adulter)',  bestiality  of  all  sorts, 
profanation,  inceiit,  and  all  manner  of  un- 
cleanness,  are  the  sina  laid  to  their  charge. 
"  Tlie  Canaanites,"  says  Mr.  Bryant,  "  a'<! 
thev  were  a  sister  tribe  of  the  Mizraiin,  resem- 
bled them  in  their  rites  and  religion.  They 
'  "  a  heifer,  Quga^id  high  veneration, 
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agreably  to  the  customs  of  Egypt.  'ITWir 
chief  deity  was  the  sun,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped,  together  with  the  Baalim,  under  the 
titles  of  Ourchol,  Adonis,  orniiamui." 

3.  Wlien  the  measure  of  the  idolatries  and 
abominations  of  the  Canaanites  was  filled  up, 
<jod  delivered  their  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites,  who  con<juered  it  under 
Joshua.    However,  they  resisted  with  obeti- 
nate  valour,  and  kept  Joshua  emploved  six 
years,  from  the  time  of  his  pa-ssing  tne  river 
Jordan,  and  entering  Canaan,  in  the  year 
B.  C.  1451,  to  the  year  B.  C.  1445,  the  sab- 
batical year  beginning  from  the  autumnal 
equinox;  when  he  made  a  division  of  the 
land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  rested 
from  hia  conouests.    As  God  had  command- 
ed this  people,  long  before,  to  be  treated 
with  rigour,  sec  Deut.  vii.  2,  Joshua  extir- 
pated great  numbers,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
fly,  some  of  thera  into  Africa,  and  others  into 
Greece.     Prncopius  says,  they  first  retreated      , 
into  Egy])t,  but  advanced  into  Africa,  where      , 
they  butl I  many  cities,  and  spread  tliemselTes 
over  those  vast  regions  which  reach  to  the 
straits,  preserving  their  old  language  with      , 
little  alteration.     In  the  time  of  Athanasiati^H 
the  African.^  still  said  they  were  descendei^| 
from  the  Canaanites  ;  and  when  asked  their     . 
origin,    they   answered,    "  Canani."      It  is 
agreed,  that  the  Punic  tongue  was  nearly  the 
Biime  as  the  Canaaniti<*h  or  Hebrew. 

4 .  On  the  rigorou.s  treatment  of  the  natkno 

of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  to  which  in£deb     ^ 
have  taken  ao  many  exceptions,  the  {oUowrBg 
remarks   of   Pnley   are   a   sufficient   replpj 
The  first  thing  to  be  observed  i?,  that  tMl 
nations  of  Canaan  were  destroyed  for  thafl 
wickedness.     This  is  plain  from  I^er.  iviiLl 
24,  &c.    Now  the  facts  disclotsed  in  this  pas-J 
sage  sufficiently  testify,  that  the  Canaanitesl 
were  a  wicked  people  ;  that  detestable  pnic* 
tices  were  general  amongst  them,  and  ere 
habitual ;  that  it  was  for  these  enormities  th 
nations  of  ('anaan  were  destroyed.     It' 
not,  as  some  have  imagined,  to  make 
for  the  Israelites  ;  nor  was  it  simply  to  i 
away  with  their  idolatry ;  but  it  was  beL_. 
of  the  abominable  crimes  which  usuaBy  I 
companied  the  latter.     And  we  may  fa 
learn  fi-oin  the  passage,  that  God's  abhofi 
of  these  crimes  and  his  indignation  aguut] 
them  arc  regulated  by  the  rules  of  strict  in 
partiality,  since  Moses  solemnly  warns  ' 
Israelites  against  falling  into  the  like  wici 
courses,  "  that  the  land,"  savs  he,  "cart  i 
you  out  also,  when  yon  defile  it,  as  it 
out  the  nations  that  were  before  you; 
whosoever  shall  commit  any  of  these  ab 
nations,  even  the  soul^  that  commit  lhfli| 
shall  be  Cut  off'  from  among  their 
Lev.  xviii.  28,  29.    Now,  when  tiotl. 
wickedness  of  a  people,  sends  an  eart! 
or  a  fire,  or  a  plague  amongst  them, ' 
no  complaint  of  injustice,   especially 
the  calamity  is  known,  or  expressly  cu_ 
beforehand,  to  be  inflicted  for  the  wifk<J-j 
ness  of  such  pec 
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Ml 4)1  exenipUiy  proa)  ju«tice,  and,  as 
COMlMeDt  «-itb  the  character  of  the 
<forrmor  of  the  universe.  The  objec 
boa,  therefore,  u  not  to  the  Canaanitinh  na- 
tioiw  briiu(  deatroyed ;  (for  wheo  their  na- 
tJMBl  wickedneaa  is  considered,  and  when 
tftat  m  expraaly  stated  as  the  cause  of  their 
4lHi<  I  hill,  the  dispensation,  however  Ke- 
«•«,  will  Rot  he  questioned  ;)  but  the  objec- 
tioB  is  maUlj  to  the  nianner  of  destroying 
ikaa.  I  mean  there  is  nothing  but  the  man- 
Mr  left  to  be  objected  to :  their  wickedness 
■eeounta  for  the  thing  itself.  To  which  ob- 
^Ktioa  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  thing 
■Mlf  be  just,  the  manner  i»  of  little  signifi- 
at  little  signification  even  to  the  suf- 
themtelvea.  For  where  is  the  great 
et,  even  to  them,  whether  they  were 
^HDojred  by  an  earthquake,  a  pestilenre,  a 
ianBC.  or  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy  i 
Wkara  la  the  difference,  even  to  our  unper- 
iMt  antirrlirniiions  of  divmc  ju«tice,  provided 

■  I  known  to  be,  for  their  wicked, 
m^  v  are  destroyed  i  But  thin  de- 
fKBcUou,  jou  say.  confoimded  the  innocent 
vdi  tbr  guilty.  Tlie  sword  of  Joshua,  and 
nt  tlie  Jew*,  spared  neither  women  nor  chil- 
tknu  U  it  not  the  unie  with  all  other  na- 
lioBKl  rUitaitions  ?  Would  not  an  earthquake, 
■r  a  fin.  or  a  plague,  or  a  famine  amongst 
iheai  have  done  the  same  ?  Even  in  an  ordi- 
■vy  ajul  nattiral  di-uth  the  same  thing  haii- 
fBtn  God  takes  away  the  life  he  lends,  witn- 
Mt  regard,  that  we  can  perceive,  to  age,  or 
■a.  or  character      "  But,  after  all,  promis- 

»,  th«5  burning  of  cities,  the 

■te  of  countries,  are  things  dreadful 

apoo."     Who  doubts  i%i  so  are  all 

AtjadlgiBcntB  of  Almighty  (iod.  The  effect. 

■  wlMtrrcr  way  it  «hows  it«elf,  must  nece»- 
■nly  be  tmnendous,  when  the  Lord,  as  the 
IWaiiat  ecpTMMS  it,  '  moveth  out  of  his 
fhea  to  poniah  the  wicked.'     But  it  ought 

mtkfy  as  t  at  least  this  is  the  point  upon 

e  ought  to  rest  and  fix  our  attention  ; 

it  VB.   fi.r  •'vrcssive,  wilful,  and  fore- 

■,  ihat  all  this  iH'fel  them, 

tbat    '  >iig  so  declared  in  the  lus- 

b>ch  nrcites  it. 

furtlier.  if  punishing  them  by  the 
of  the  Icraelitea  rather  than  by  a  pes- 
aa  earthquake,  a  fire,  or  any  such 
',  be  ftiU  an  objection,  we  may  per- 
think,  fome  reasons  for  this  method 
A  in  preference  to  any  other 
I  always  bearing  in  our  mind,  that 
is  not  concerning  the  justice  of 
nt,  but  the  mode  of  it.  It  is 
kaonrn,  that  the  people  of  those  ages 
»th<Uti  by  no  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
■ode  which  they  worshipped,  so  deeply  aa 
if  their  gtriag  them  victory  in  war.  It  was 
by  tUe  tpeciea  of  evidence  that  the  suoeri- 
onty  of  tbcir  own  gods  above  the  goas  of 
the  BBiiutui  which  they  conquered,  was,  in 
ifaelr  opiaion,  evinced.  This  being  the  actual 
hich  then  prevailed  in  the 
srarld,  BO  niaUer  whether  well  cr  ill  found- 
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ed,  how  were  the  neighbouring  nations,  for 
whose  admonition  thi-i  dreadful  example  was 
intended,  how  were  they  to  be  convinced  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  <iod  of  Israel  above 
the  pretended  gods  of  other  nations  ;  and  of 
the  righteous  character  of  Jehovah,  that  is, 
of  his  abhorrence  of  the  vices  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  l»nd  of  Canaan  ?  How,  I  say, 
were  they  to  be  convinced  so  well,  or  at  all 
indeed.  aK  by  eniibting  the  Israelites,  whose 
(iod  be  U'as  known  and  acknowledged  to  be, 
to  conquer  under  his  banner,  and  drive  out 
before  them,  those  who  resisted  the  execution 
of  that  commiHsion  with  which  the  Israelitec 
declared  themselves  to  be  invested,  namely, 
the  ex])ulsion  and  e.<(  termination  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  nation.s?  This  convinced  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  all  who  were  ob- 
servers or  spectators  of  what  passed,  first, 
that  the  God  of  Israel  was  a  real  (iod ;  se- 
condly, that  the  gods  which  other  nations 
worshipped,  were  either  no  gods,  or  had  no 
power  against  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  thirdly, 
that  it  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  {Assessed 
both  the  power  and  the  will,  to  punish,  to 
destroy,  and  to  e.xterminatc  from  oefore  his 
face,  both  nations  and  individuals,  who  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  crimes  and  wickedness 
for  which  the  Canaaiiites  were  notorious, 
Nothing  of  this  sort  would  have  appeared, 
or  with  the  same  evidence,  from  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  plague,  or  any  natural  calamity. 
These  might  not  have  been  attributed  to  di- 
vine agency  at  all,  or  not  to  the  interposition 
of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Another  reason  which  made  this  de- 
Btruction  both  more  necessary,  and  more 
general,  than  it  wotdd  have  otherwise  been, 
waa  the  consideration,  that  if  any  of  the  ohl 
inhabitants  were  left,  they  would  prove  a 
snare  to  those  who  succeeded  them  in  the 
country ;  would  draw  and  seduce  them  by 
degrees  into  the  vices  and  comiptiona  whicn 
prevailed  amongst  themselves.  Vices  of  all 
kind.s.but  vices  most  particularly  of  the  licen- 
tious kind,  are  astonishingly  infectious.  A 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  A 
small  number  of  perH<ms,  addicted  to  them, 
and  allowed  to  practise  them  with  impunity 
or  encouragement,  will  spread  them  througli 
the  whole  mass.  This  reason  is  formally 
and  exprcBslv  assigned,  not  simply  for  the 
punishment,  out  for  the  extent  to  which  it 
wa«  carried;  namely,  extermination r  'llum 
shall  utterly  destroy  them,  that  they  teach 
you  not  lo  do  after  all  their  abominations, 
which  they  have  done  unto  their  gods.' 

In  reading  the  Uld  Testament  account, 
therefore,  of  the  Jewish  wars  and  conquciits 
in  Canaan,  and  the  terrible  destruction 
brought  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  we 
are  always  to  remember  that  we  are  reading 
the  execution  of  a  dreadful  but  just  sen- 
tence, pronounced  by  .lehovali  against  the 
Intolerable  and  incorrigible  crimes  of  theso 
nations  ;  that  they  were  intended  to  be  made 
an  example  to  tnc  whole  world  of  God'a 
ascnging  »rath  against  sins,  which,  if  thry 
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had  been  smffercd  to  continue,  might  have 
polluted  the  whole  antienl  world,  and  which 
could  only  be  checked  by  the  signal  and 
public  overthrow  of  nations  notoriouHly  ad- 
dicted to  them,  and  so  addicted  as  even  to 
have  incorporated  them  into  their  rcligioa 
and  their  public  institutions  j  and  that  the 
Israelites  were  mere  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  a  rij^hteous  IVovidence  for  effecting  the 
extirpation  of  a  people,  of  whom  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  public  example  to  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  that  this  extermination,  which 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  pesti- 
lence, by  fire,  by  earthquakes,  was  appointed 
to  be  done  by  the  hands  of  the  iFraelites,  as 
beinff  the  clearest  and  moat  intelligible  me- 
thod of  displaying  the  power  and  the  righle- 
uusness  of  the  (iod  of  Israel ;  his  power  over 
the  pretended  gods  of  other  nations ;  and  his 
righteous  indignation  against  the  crimes 
into  which  they  were  fallen. 

CANDiVCE,  the  name  of  an  Ethiopian 
queen,  whose  eunuch  coming  to  .lerusalera 
to  worship  the  Lord,  was  baptized  by  Philip 
the  deacon,  near  Bethsura,  in  the  way  to 
(laza,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Acts  viii.  27-  The  Ethiopia  here  men- 
tioned was  the  isle  or  peninsula  of  Merois 
to  the  south  of  Egyj>t,  which,  as  Mr.  Bruce 
shows,  is  now  called  Atbara,  up  the  Nile. 
Cimdacc  wa.s  the  common  name  of  tha 
queens  of  that  country.  Stialio  and  Pliny 
mention  queens  of  that  name  as  reigning  in 
their  times.  That  the  queen  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  was  converted  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  her  servant,  and  that  the  country 
thus  received  Christianity  at  that  early  ])e- 
riod,  are  statements  not  supported  by  any 
good  testimony.    See  A8Y8siM.\>r  (.'hvk<.h. 

CANDLESTICK.      The  instrument    so 
rendered  by  our  translators  was  more  pro- 
perly a  stand  for  lamps.    One  of  beaten  gold 
was  made  by  Moses,  Exod.  xxv.  31,  32,  and 
put  into  the  tabernacle  in  the  holy  place, 
over  against  the  table  of  shcw-bread.     llie 
basis  of  this  candlestick  was  also  of  pure 
gold  J  it  had  seven  branches,  three  on  each 
side,  and  one  in  the  middle.   When  Solomon 
had  built  the  temple,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  placing  one  golden  candlestick  there, 
,  but  bad  ten  put  up,  of  the  same  form  and 
■metal  with  that  described  by  Hloscs,  five  on 
I  the  north,  ami  five  on  the  south  side  of  the 
1  boly  place,  1  Kings  vii.  49.     After  the  Jews 
I  returned  from    their  captivity,    the  golden 
I  candlestick  wa.s  again  placed  in  the  temple, 
as  it  had  been  before  in  the  tabernacle  by 
Moses,     The  bimps  were  kept  burning  per- 
petually ;  and  were  supplied   morning  and 
F  evening  with    pure   ohve   oil.       -losephus 
'  »ays,  that  after  the  Romans  had  destroyed 
the  temple,  the  several  things  which  were 
found  within  it,   were   carried   in  triumph 
to  Rome,   namely,    the   golden  table,   and 
the  golden  candlestick  with  seven  branches. 
These  were  lodged  in   ihe  temple  built  by 
I  Vespasian,  and  consecrated  to  Peai-c ;  and 
It  the  foot  i>f  Mount  Palatine,  there  is  a 
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triumphal  arch  etUl  visible,  upon  wmet 
Vespasian's  triumph  is  represented,  and  the 
several  monuments  which  were  carried  pub- 
licly in  the  procession  are  engraved,  and 
among  the  rest  the  candlestick  with  the 
seven  branches,  which  arc  still  discernible 
upon  it.  In  Rev.  i.  1*2,  20,  mention  is  made 
of  seven  golden  candlesticks,  which  are  said 
to  be  emblems  of  the  seven  ChrisUaa 
churches.  i 

CANKER-WORM,  p'y.  Psalm  cr.  34j ' 
Jcr.  li.  27,  where  it  ia  rendered  caterpiUar; 
Joel  i.  4  ;  ii.  25  ;  Nahum  iii.  15,  canker-worm. 
As  it  is  frequently  mentioned  with  the  lo- 
cust, it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  speciet 
of  that  insect.  It  certainly  cannot  bit  the 
canker-worm,  as  our  version  renders  it;  for 
in  Nakum,  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  wings 
and  Hy,  to  camp  in  the  hedges  by  day,  and 
commit  its  depredations  in  the  night.  But 
it  may  be,  as  the  Septuagint  renaers  it  in 
five  passages  out  of  eight  where  it  oecun,  the 
brtichus,  or  "  hedge-chaffer."  Nevetthden, 
the  passage,  Jer.  li.  27,  where  the  Uldi  u 
described  as  "  rough,"  that  ia,  with  hair 
standing  an  end  on  it,  leads  us  very  naturally 
to  the  rendering  of  our  translators  in  tluU 
place,  "  the  rough  caterpillar,"  which,  like 
other  cateqiiUars,  at  a  proper  time,  casts  its 
exterior  covering  and  liies  away  in  a  winged 
state.  Scheuchzer  observes  that  we  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  with 
the  ancient  interpreters,  we  understood  thii 
tultk,  after  all,  as  a  kind  of  locust ;  as  •one 
species  of  them  have  hair  principally  on  tbi 
head,  and  others  have  prickly  points  stand- 
ing out. 

CANON,  a  word  used  to  denote  the  an- 
thorized  catalogue  of  the  sacred   writing*. 
The  word  is    originallv  Greek,   kot^,  ukI 
signifies  a  rule  or  standard,  by  which  olbtf 
thingfl  are  to  be  examined  and  judged.    A(- 
eordingly,  the  same  word  has  been  applied 
to  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  or  that  small 
part  which,  by   its  perpendicular  position, 
determines  the  even  poiie  or  weight,  or,  \>f  i 
its  inclination  either  way,  the  uneven  voiw] 
of  the  things  which  are  weighed.      HenctI 
it  appears,  that  as  the  writings  of  the  pro*  i 
phet«,  apostles,  and  evangelists  contain  an 
authentic   account  of  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  they  are  the  nde   of  the   beUef  and 
practice  of  those  who  receive  them.     Canod  J 
is  also  equivalent  to  a  hst  or  catalogue,  is] 
which  are  inserted  those  books  which  i 
tain  the  rule  of  faith. 

I'or  an  account  of  the  settling  of  the  ( 
uf  scri[)ture,  sec  Bible.  The  following 
servations  of  Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  « 
on  the  canon,  proving  that  no  Gaaonkd 
hook  of  the  Old  or  Ncvr  Testament  li» 
been  lost,  may  here  be  projierly  introduffd 
— No  canonical  book  of^  the  Old  Testammi 
has  been  lost.  On  this  subject,  there  ha 
existed  some  diversity  of  opinion.  Chrysos- 
tnm  is  cited  by  Bellannine  as  saying,  "  tbii 
many  of  the  writings  of  the  prophet.*  hail 
perished,  which  may  readily  be  proved  from 
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Wf  m  (nironicleii.     For  the  Jews 

ligent,  and  not  only  negligent,  but 

;*o  tliat  lome    books  were    lost 

and  others  were  burned, 

lyed."    In  confinnation  of 

appeal  i$  made  to  l  Kings 

it  ia  taid  of  Solomon, 

[three  thousand  proverbs,  and 

thoasand  and  five.    And 

I,  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon 

hjwmtp  that  sphngeth  out  of 

sp«ke  also  of  beasts,  and  of 

creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 

luctions,  it  is  acknowledged. 

Again  it  is  said  in  1  Chron. 

Now,  the  acts  of  David  the 

[■ad  last,  behold  they  are  written 

of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the 

han  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book 

0crr;  with  all  hi*  reign,  and  his 

id  the  times  that  went  over  him, 

bnul,  and  over  all  the  kingdoms 

Itr>c8."    The  book  of  Jasher,  also, 

tioned  in  scripture.     In  Joshua 

ipd  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 

$d,  until  the  people  had  avenged 

on  their  enemies.     Is   not  this 

the  book  of  Jasher?"     And  in 

i :  "  And  he  bade  them  teach  the 

Israel  the  u«e  of  the  bow ;  be- 

vritten  in  the  book  of  Jasher." 

of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  is  refer- 

baibers  xiti.  U.     But  we  have  in 

books  under  the  name  of  N'a- 

nor  any  hook  of  Jasher,  nor 

Lord.     Moreover,  we  frc- 

,  in  the  sacred  history, 

[cles  or  annals,   for  a  fuller 

matters   spoken   of,  which 

Tc   not   now   crtant.      And    in 

29,  it  ir  raid,  "  Now,  the  rest  of 

iIomoD,  first  and  lost,  are  tliey 

the  book  of  Nathan  the  pro- 

prophecy  of   Ahiiah  the 

the  visions  of  Iddo  the 

boam,  the  son  of  Nebat  i " 

mi]  known  that  none  of  these 
d  the  prophets  are  in  the  canon : 
ic  of  them  under  their  names. 
•0,  in  3  Chron.  xii.  15,  "  Now, 
Rehoboam,  first  and   lakt,   are 
rittrn  in  the  book  of  Shemaiah 
I  and  of  Iddo  the  seer,  conccm- 
jet?"    Of  which  works  nothing 
tt  till-  n:irno-4  of  these  prophets. 
r»t  '  !!   which   may  be 

suLji  it  every  book  refer- 

tcJ  m  the  sacred  writings  is  not 
Ko  mspired  or  canonical  book. 
Piul  dtca  paasagea   from  the 
itdoet  not  follow  that  we  must 
iiupired. 
ij    be  written  by  an  in- 
yet   be   neither  inspired 
Inspiration   was    not    con- 
to    the     prophets ;     but 
and   for  particular   impor- 
\a  common  matters,   and 


especinlly  in  things  no  way  cdhne 
with  religion,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  left  ti> 
the  same  guidance  of  reason  and  common 
sense  as  otiier  men.  A  man,  therefore,  in- 
spired to  deliver  some  jirophecy,  or  even  to 
write  a  CBnonical  book,  might  write  other 
books  with  no  greater  assistance  than  other 
good  men  receive.  Because  Solomon  was 
inspired  to  write  some  canonical  books,  it 
does  nut  follow  that  what  he  wrote  on 
natural  hi.story  was  also  inspired,  any 
more  than  Solomon's  private  letters  to  his 
friends,  if  ever  he  wrote  any.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  prophets  and  apostles 
were  only  inspired  on  special  occasions,  and 
on  particular  mibjects,  and  nil  difficulties 
respecting  such  works  as  these  will  vimi«h. 
How  manv  of  the  books  referred  to  in  the 
Bible,  anci  mentioned  above,  may  have  been 
of  this  description,  it  is  now  imiwssible  to 
tetl ;  but  probably  several  of  them  belong  to 
thia  cIa.MB.  No  doubt  there  were  mnny  books 
of  annals  much  more  minute  and  particular 
in  the  narration  of  facts  than  those  which 
we  have.  It  was  often  enough  merely  to 
refer  to  these  state  papers,  or  public  docu- 
ments, as  being  sufficiently  correct,  in  regard 
to  the  facts  on  account  of  which  the  refer- 
ence was  made.  The  book  of  the  wars  of 
the  Lord  might,  for  aught  that  appears, 
have  been  merely  a  muster-roll  of  the  army. 
The  word  translated  book  lias  so  extensive  a 
meaning  in  Hebrew,  that  it  i.t  not  even 
necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  writing  at 
all.  The  book  of  Jasher  (or  of  Rertitmle, 
if  we  translate  the  word^  might  have  been 
some  useful  compcnd  taken  from  scripture, 
or  composed  by  the  wise,  for  the  regidation 
of  justice  and  equity  between  man  and  man. 
Augustine,  in  his  "  City  of  tiod,"  has  dis- 
tingiiished  accurately  on  thia  subject.  "  I 
tiiink."  says  he,  "  that  those  books  which 
should  have  authority  in  religion  were  re- 
vealed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  men 
composed  others  by  historical  dihgence,  aa 
the  prophcta  did  these  by  inspiration.  And 
these  two  classes  of  iMioks  are  so  distinct, 
that  it  is  only  by  those  written  by  inspira- 
tion that  we  are  to  suppose  that  God,  through 
them,  is  speaking  unto  us.  The  one  class  is 
useful  for  fulness  of  knowledge  ;  the  other, 
for  authority  in  rehgion  ;  in  which  authority 
the  canon  is  preserved." 

3.  Hut  again :  it  may  be  maintained, 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  comuleteness 
of  the  canon,  that  there  may  have  been  in- 
spired Writings  which  were  not  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  but 
composed  by  the  prophets  for  some  special 
occasion,  lliese  writings,  though  inspired, 
were  not  canonical.  They  wese  temporary 
in  their  design ;  and  when  that  was  accom- 
phshed,  they  were  no  longer  needed.  We 
know  that  the  prophets  delivered,  by  inspira- 
tion, many  discourses  to  the  people,  of  Avhich 
wc  have  not  a  trace  on  record.  Many  true 
prophets  are  mentioned,  who  wrote  nutliing 
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hftt  wslniow  of ;  and  several  are  mentioned, 
whose  names  are  not  even  ffiven.  The  aame 
is  true  of  the  apostles.  V  ery  few  of  them 
had  any  concern  in  writing  the  canonical 
scriptures,  and  yet  they  all  jwsseased  plenary 
inspiration.  And  if  they  wrote  letters  on 
special  occasions,  to  the  churches  planted 
by  them  j  yet  these  were  not  designed  for 
the  perpetual  inBtniction  of  the  universal 
church.  Therefore,  Shemaiah,  and  Iddo, 
and  Nathan,  and  Oac],  niif(ht  have  written 
Bome  tilings  by  inspiration  which  were  never 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 
It  IB  not  asserted  that  there  certainly  exi.sted 
auch  temporary  inspired  writings :  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  maintained  is,  that,  sup- 
posing aucli  to  have  exiiited,  which  is  not 
improbable,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  canon 
is  incomplete  by  reason  of  their  loss. 

4.  The  last  remark  in  relation  to  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  supposed  to  be  lost  is, 
that  it  i«  highly  jtroltable  that  we  have  several 
of  them  now  in  the  canon,  underanother  name. 
Tlie  books  of  Samuel,  Kia^6,and  Chronicles, 
were,  probably,  not  written  by  one,  but  by 
a  succession  of  prophets.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  untU.  the  canon  of  sacred 
scripture  was  closed,  the  succession  of  pro- 
phets was  never  interrupted.  Wliatevcr  was 
necessary  to  be  added,  by  way  of  e.Yplana- 
tion,  to  any  book  already  received  into  the 
canon,  they  were  competent  to  annex  i  or, 
whatever  annals  or  histories  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  God  to  have  transmitted  to  posterity, 
they  would  be  directed  and  inspired  to  pre- 
pare. Thus,  diflTcrent  parts  of  these  books 
might  have  been  penned  by  (lad,  Nathan, 
IdJo,  Shemaiah,  &c.  That  some  parts  of 
these  hi-itories  were  prepared  by  prophets, 
we  have  clear  proof  in  one  instance ;  for 
Isaiah  has  inserted  in  his  prophecy  several 
chapters  which  are  contained  in  2  Kings, 
and  which,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
were  originally  written  by  himself.  The 
Jewish  doctors  are  of  opinion  that  the  book 
of  .lasher  ia  one  of  the  Irooks  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  the  whole  law.  The  book  of  the 
•\var8  of  the  Lord  has  by  many  been  supposed 
to  be  no  other  than  the  book  of  Numbers. 

'ITaus,  it  sufficiently  appears  from  an 
examination  cf  particulars,  that  there  ex- 
ists no  evidence  that  any  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  lost.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  there  are  many 
general  considerations  of  great  weight  which 
go  to  prove  that  no  (>art  of  the  BcripturcH  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  been  lost.  The 
transition  of  these  books  into  Greek  ia  sufti- 
cient  to  show  that  the  same  books  existed 
nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the  advent 
of  Christ.  And,  above  all,  the  unqualified 
testimony  to  the  scriptures  of  the  ()ld  I'es- 
tament,  hy  Christ  ana  his  apostles,  ought  to 
satisfv  us  that  we  ban  lo.st  none  of  the  in- 
Bpireil  books  of  the  canon.  The  scriptures 
are  constantly  referred  to,  and  quoted  as 
infallible  authority  by  them,  as  we  have  be- 
fore shown.  These  oracles  were  committed 
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to  the  Jews  bm  a  sacred  deposit,  and  tiuj  tat 
never  charged  with  unfaithfulness  in  thi« 
trust.  The  scriptures  are  declared  to  hare 
been  written  *'  for  our  learning ; "  and  no  in- 
timation is  given  that  they  had  ever  been 
mutilated,  or  in  any  degree  corrupted. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  the  same  author 
proceeds  ;  Witii  respect  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I  am  ready  to  concede,  as  was  before 
done,  that  there  may  have  been  books  writ- 
ten by  inspired  men  that  have  been  lost ;  for 
inHtitration  was  occasional,  not  constant; 
anti  confined  to  matters  of  faith,  and  not 
afforded  on  the  affairs  of  thin  life,  or  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  science.  And  if  such  writingi 
have  been  lost,  the  canon  of  scripture  bM 
suffered  no  more  by  this  means,  than  by  the 
loss  of  any  other  uninspired  books.  Bat 
again  :  I  am  willing  to  go  farther,  and  »ay^ 
that  it  ii  possible  (although  I  know  no  eri- 
dence  of  the  fact)  that  some  things,  written 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  for  «  par- 
ticular occasion,  and  to  rectify  some  disorder 
in  a  particular  church,  may  have  been  lost, 
vrithout  injury  to  the  canon.  For,  since  much 
that  the  apostles  preached  by  inspiration  it 
undoubtedly  lust,  so  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  word  which  they  wrote  must  necem- 
rily  be  preserved,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
canonical  volume.  For  example  :  suppow 
that  when  St.  Paul  said,  "  I  WTote  to  yon  in 
an  epistle  not  to  com])any  with  fomicaton," 
1  Cor.  V.  9,  he  referred  to  an  epistle  which 
he  had  written  to  the  Corinthians,  before 
the  one  now  called  the  First;  it  might  never 
have  been  intended  that  this  letter  should 
form  a  con«itiiuent  part  of  the  canon  i 
although  it  treated  of  subjects  cona 
with  Christian  faith  or  practice,  yet, 
occasion  having  arisen,  in  a  short  time,  of' 
treating  these  subjects  more  at  large,  every 
thing  in  that  epistle  (supposing  it  ever  10 
have  been  written)  may  have  been  incln'fed 
in  the  two  IJpistlcs  to  the  Corinthians  which 
are  now  in  the  canon. 

1.  The  first  argument  to  prove  that  v> 
canonical  book  has  been  lost,  is  derived  from 
the  watchful  care  of  providence  over  the 
sacred  scriptures.  Now,  to  suppose  »h»i  » 
book  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holj 
S|>irit,  and  intended  to  form  a  part  of  ih( 
canon,  ivhich  is  the  rule  of  faith  to  lb* 
church,  should  be  utterly  and  irrecovenHT 
lost,  is  surely  not  very  honourable  to  Iht 
wisdom  of  God,  and  in  no  way  consonant 
with  the  ordinary  method  of  his  dispeiM-! 
tions,  in  regard  to  his  precious  truth.  Tbol 
is  good  reason  to  think  that,  if  God  »« 
it  needful,  and  for  tlie  edification  of  tlie 
church,  that  such  books  should  be  writlefi 
tinder  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  bf 
his  providence  he  woidd  have  taiken  care  to 
jircserve  them  from  de-struction.  We  (k 
know  that  this  treasure  of  divine  truth  hit 
been,  in  all  ages,  and  in  the  worst  times.  th» 
special  aire  of  find,  or  not  one  of  the  8»ck4 
hooks  wouhl  now  be  in  existence.  .\nd  i 
one  canonical  book  might  be  loot  through 
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'  nejitligwtwe  or  onfaithfulneM  of  men,  why 
out  aJJ  i  And  thus  the  end  of  (>od,  in 
mtking  a  revelation  of  his  will,  mi)(ht  have 
heen  defeated.  But  whatever  other  corrup- 
tiou  have  crept  into  the  Jewish  or  Chriatian 
diorcbea,  it  doea  not  appear  that  either  of 
tiiem,  as  a  body,  ever  incurred  the  censure 
of  having  been  careless  in  preservinR  the 
«nde3  ut  God.  Our  Sanour  never  charges 
&t  Jewa,  who  perverted  the  sacred  scrip- 
torn  to  their  own  ruin,  with  havinfi^  lost  any 
portion  of  the  sacred  depoHit  intrusted  to 
tkem.  History  informs  us  of  the  fierce  and 
nlignant  design  of  Antiochus  Gpiphanes, 
isaboliah  every  vestijfe  of  the  sacred  volume  ; 
bit  the  same  history  assures  us  that  the 
Jewish  people  manifested  a  heroic  fortitude 
Md  invincible  patience  in  resisting  and  de- 
lating his  impiouii  purpose.  They  chotie 
mher  to  Aacrifire  their  Viveit,  and  Hufier  a 
arael  death,  than  to  deliver  up  the  copies  of 
(Itr  ncred  itilume  in  their  possesxion.  And 
tbc  Mme  spirit  was  manifested,  and  with  the 
aoe  reaolt,  in  the  Diocleisian  persecution  of 
tike  Christiaos.  G%-ery  eflbrl  was  made  to 
obliterate  the  Hacred  writingfi  of  (.'hriatiana ; 
ad  multitudes  suflered  death  for  refusing 
to  deliver  up  the  New  Testament.  Some, 
■deed,  overcome  hy  the  terrors  of  a  cruel 
poaeration.  did,  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
consent  to  surrender  the  holy  book ;  but 
they  were  ever  afterwards  called  traitors ; 
»ttd  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
my  of  them  could  be  received  again  into  the 
wnununion  of  the  church,  after  a  long  re- 
pentance, and  the  most  humbling  confcs- 
■oos  of  their  fault.  Now,  if  any  canonical 
book  was  ever  lost,  it  must  have  been  in 
4«ie  early  times,  when  the  word  of  (Jod  was 
TllaeJ  far  ahove  life,  and  when  every  C'hris- 
tiu  stood  ready  to  seal  the  truth  with  his 
Uood. 

1.  Another  argument  which  appears  to 
IM  to  be  convincing  is,  that,  in  a  little  time, 
•lithe  sacred  books  were  dispersed  over  the 
•kolc  world.  If  a  book  had,  by  some  acci- 
drai  or  violence,  been  destroyed  in  one 
Wgion,  the  lo^ts  could  soon  have  been  re- 
piired,  by  sending  for  copies  to  other  coun- 
*tits.  Tlie  considerations  just  mentioned 
*»ulJ,  I  presume,  be  satisfactory  to  all  can- 
^  minds,  were  it  not  that  it  is  supposed 
thtt  there  is  evidence  that  some  things  were 
^'tten  by  the  apostles  which  are  not  now 
io  the  canon.  We  have  already  referred  to 
•«  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  St.  Paul 
viapposed  to  have  written  to  them,  previ- 
■Uly  to  the  writing  of  those  which  we  now 
P«*iM6.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  or 
"ra  probable,  that  St.  Paul  ever  did  write 
licli  ao  epistle ;  for  not  one  ancient  ivriter 
nikea  the  least  mention  of  any  such  letter, 
Mr  is  there  anywhere  to  be  found  any  cita- 
Uim  from  it,  or  any  reference  to  it.  It  is  a 
"Utter  of  testimony,  in  which  all  the  fathers 
WBcur,  as  with  one  voice,  that  St.  Paul 
»Tot«  no  more  than  foiulecn  Epistles,  all  of 
•liich  we  now  have.  But  still,  St.  Paul's 
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own  declaration  stands  in  the  way  of  onr 
opinion  :  "I  wrote  to  you  in  an  epistle," 
1  Cor.  v.  9.  II.  The  words  in  the  original 
are,  'E>^«|«  ^mJ*  i"  rp'  4rtrt\.p;  the  literal 
version  of  which  is,  "I  have  written  to  you 
in  the  epistle,"  or  "  in  this  epistle  ;"  that  is, 
in  the  former  part  of  it ;  where,  in  fact,  we 
find  the  very  thing  which  he  says  that  he 
had  written.  See  I  Cor.  v.  2,  5,  C.  But  it 
is  thought  by  learned  and  judicious  com- 
mentators, that  the  words  following,  Nuvl  8^ 
fypa^ia  iiiur,  "  But  now  I  have  written  unto 
you,"  require  that  we  should  understand  the 
former  clause,  as  relating  to  some  former 
time  :  but  a  careful  attention  to  the  context 
will  convince  us  that  this  reference  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  'ITte  apostle  had  told 
them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  to 
a>'oid  the  company  of  fornicators,  &c. ;  but 
it  is  manifest,  from  the  tenth  verse,  that  he 
apprehenderl  that  his  meaning  might  be  mis- 
understood, by  extending  the  prohibition  too 
far,  so  as  to  aecline  all  intercourse  with  the 
worhl ,-  therefore,  he  repeats  what  he  liad 
said,  and  inforiii»  them  that  it  had  relation 
only  to  the  profe'ssors  of  <  'hristi-inity,  who 
should  be  guilty  uf  such  vices.  The  whole 
may  be  thus  panipli rased  :  "  I  wrote  to  you 
above  in  my  letter,  that  you  should  separate 
from  tho.-<e  who  were  fornicators,  ana  (hat 
you  should  purge  them  out  as  old  leaven ; 
but,  fearing  lest  you  should  misapprehend 
my  meaning,  by  inferring  that  I  have  directed 
you  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  heathen 
around  you,  who  are  addicted  to  these 
shameful  vices,  which  would  make  it  neces- 
sary that  you  should  go  out  of  tlie  world,  I 
now  inform  you  that  my  meaning  is,  that 
you  do  not  associate  familiarly  with  any  who 
make  a  [trofesaion  of  Christianity,  and  yet 
continue  in  these  e\Tl  practices."  In  con- 
iirmatian  of  this  interpretation,  we  can  ad- 
duce the  old  Syriac  version,  which,  hanng 
been  made  soon  after  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, is  good  testimony  in  relation  to  this 
matter  of  fact.  In  this  venerable  version, 
the  meaning  of  the  eleventh  verse  is  thus 
given  :  "  This  ia  what  I  have  written  unto 
you,"  or,  "  the  meaning  of  what  1  have  writ-  - 
ten  unto  you." 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  has  been  thought  to  refer  to 
an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  not  now  extant,  is  that 
in  Colossians  iv.  16  ;  "  And  when  this  epistle 
is  read  among  you,  cause  also  that  it  be 
read  in  the  church  of  the  Laudiceans,  and 
that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Lao- 
dicea."  But  what  evidence  is  there  that  St. 
Paul  ever  wrote  im  epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans  f  The  text  on  which  this  opinion  has 
been  founded,  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
correctly  interpreted,  has  no  such  import. 
The   words  in   the   original   are,    koI  t^*"  in 

\aoiiKflas  ifra  Koi.  vfuit  iwayyarre,  "  and  that  ye 

likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea," 
Col.  iv.  1(J.  These  words  have  been  differ- 
ently taken ;  for,  by  them  some  under- 
stand that  au  epistle  had  been  written  by  St. 
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mil  to  t^e  Ijaodiceans,  which  he  dcjiired 
might  he  read  in  the  cliurch  at  Colosse. 
Chrysostom  aeetna  to  have  understood  them 
thus ;  and  the  Romish  writers  almost  uni- 
versally have  adopted  this  opinion.  "  There- 
fore," says  Bellarmine,  "  it  is  certain  that  St. 
Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  is  now  lost." 
And  their  opinion  is  favoured  hy  the  Latin 
Vidgate,  where  we  read,  eomou#  Laodiefn- 
stum,  "that  which  is  of  the  Laodiceans;" 
but,  even  these  words  admit  of  another  con- 
struction. !\1any  learned  Protestants,  also, 
have  embraced  the  same  interpretation  j 
while  others  suppose  that  St.  Paul  nere  refers 
to  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  they 
think  he  sent  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  that 
the  present  inscription  is  nuurious.  But  that 
neither  of  these  opinions  is  correct,  may  be 
rendered  very  probable.  That  St.  Paul 
could  not  intend,  by  the  language  used  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  an  epistle  writ- 
ten by  himself,  will  appear  by  the  following 
arguments  :  ( 1 .)  St.  Paul  could  not,  wilh  any 
propriety  of  speech,  have  called  on  epistle 
written  by  himself,  and  sent  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans, an  epistle /rom  Laodicea.  He  certainly 
would  have  said,  wpii  Ano^wtlajr,  or  some 
such  thing.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  epistle 
addressed  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  soci- 
ety, denominated  an  epistle  from  them  ? 
(2.)  If  the  epistle  referred  to  in  this  passage 
had  been  one  written  hy  St.  Paul,  it  would 
have  been  most  natural  for  him  to  call  it  his 
epistle ;  and  this  would  hare  rendered  hig 
meaning  incapable  of  misconstruction.  (3.) 
All  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  fact, 
and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's 
history  and  writings,  never  mention  any 
such  epistle  ;  neither  Clement,  Hennas,  nor 
the  SjTiac  interpreter,  knew  any  thing  of 
such  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  may  be 
asked.  To  what  epistle,  then,  does  St.  Paul 
refer  i  It  seems  safest,  in  such  a  case,  where 
testimony  is  deficient,  to  follow  the  literal 
■enae  of  the  words,  and  to  believe  that  it 
wu  an  epistle  wriltten  by  the  Laodiceans, 
probably  to  himself,  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  Colossians,  together  with  his  own  epistle, 
for  their  peru.sal." 

CANTICLES,  Me  6oo*  qf,  in  Hebrew, 
D'"l*mn  n»l»,  the  song  o/songg.  The  church, 
as  well  as  the  synagogue,  received  this  book 
generally  as  canonical.  The  royal  author 
appears,  in  the  typical  spirit  of  his  time,  to 
have  designeil  to  render  a  ceremonial  ap- 
pointment descriptive  of  a  Rpiritual  relation  ; 
and  this  song  is  accordingly  considered,  by 
judicious  writers,  to  be  a  mystical  allegory  of 
that  sort  which  induces  a  more  sublime 
sense  on  historical  truths,  and  which,  by  the 
description  of  human  events,  shadows  out  di- 
vine circumstances.  The  sacred  writers  were, 
by  God's  condescension,  authorized  to  illus- 
trate his  strict  and  intimate  relation  to  the 
church  by  the  figure  of  a  marriage ;  and  the 
emblem  must  have  been  strikingly  becoming 
And  expressive  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews, 
since  tney  annexed  ideas  of  peculiar  mystery 
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to  this  appointment,  and  imagined  the 
age  union  to  be  a  counterpart  representatioK 
of  some  original  pattern  in  heaven.  Hence  it 
was  performed  among  them  with  very  pecu- 
liar ceremonies  and  solemnity,  with  every 
thing  that  could  give  dignity  and  importance 
to  its  rites.  Solomon,  therefore,  in  celebrat- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  marriage,  waa 
naturally  led,  by  a  train  of  correspondent 
reflections,  to  consider  that  spiritual  con- 
nexion which  it  was  often  employed  to  aym. 
bolixe ;  and  the  idea  roust  have  been  the 
more  forcibly  suggested  to  him,  as  he  was  at 
this  period  preparing  to  build  a  temple  to 
God,  and  thereby  to  furnish  a  visible  repre- 
sentation of  the  Hebrew  church.  The  spirit- 
ual allegory  thus  worked  up  by  Solomon  to 
its  htghetit  perfection,  was  very  consiatcnC 
with  the  prophetic  style,  which  yrus  aeen^ 
tomed  to  predict  evangelical  blessing*  bjr  _ 
such  parabolical  figures  ;  and  Solomon  was-fl 
more  immediately  furnished  with  a  pattera  ■ 
for  this  representation  by  the  author  of  the 
forty-fifth  Psalm,  who  describes,  in  a  com- 
pendious allegory,  the  same  future  connexion 
between  Chnut  and  his  church. 

3.  But  though  the  work  be  certainly  an  al- 
legorical representation,  many  learned  men, 
in  an  unrestrained  eagerness  to  explain  the 
song,  even  in  its  minutest  and  most  obscare 
particulars,  have  too  far  indulged  their  ima- 
ginations; and,  by  endeavouring  too  nicely 
to  reconcile  the  literal  with  the  spiritual 
sense,  hare  been  led  beyond  the  boundarin 
which  a  reverence  for  tie  sacred  scripturei 
should  ever  prescribe.  The  ideas  which  the 
sacred  writers  furnish  concerning  the  my»- 
tical  relation  between  Christ  and  his  church,  A 
though  well  accommodated  to  our  appreheiw^ 
aions  by  the  allusion  of  a  marriage  union, 
are  too  general  to  illustrate  every  particular 
contained  in  this  poem,  whicli  may  be  stip- 
poscd  to  have  been  intentionally  aecoratw 
with  some  ornaments  appropriate  to  the 
literal  construction.  'When  the  general  ana- 
logy is  obvious,  we  are  not  always  to  expert 
minute  reaemhlance,  and  should  not  be  toa 
curious  in  seeking  for  obscure  and  recondite 
allusions.  Solomon,  in  the  glow  of  an  in- 
spired fancy,  and  unsuspicious  of  miscon- 
ception or  deliberate  perversion,  describe! 
God  and  his  church,  with  their  respective 
attributes  and  graces,  under  colourings  fami- 
liar and  agreea[)le  to  mankind,  and  exhibit* 
their  ardent  affection  under  the  authoriwd 
figures  of  earthly  love.  No  similitude,  in- 
deed, could  be  cQosen  so  elegant  and  appo- 
site for  the  illustration  of  this  intimate  and 
spiritual  alliance,  as  a  marriage  union,  if 
considered  in  the  chaste  simplicity  of  ict 
first  institution,  or  under  the  interesting  rir- 
cumstauces  with  which  it  wua  established 
among  the  Jews. 

3.  This  poem  may  be  considered,  u  to  in 
form,  as  a  dramatic  poem  of  the  paatorai 
kind.  Tliere  is  a  euccegsion  of  time,  and  a 
change  of  place,  to  different  parts  of  tin 
palace  and  royal  gardens.    Tlie  penoos  in- 
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«  «ri«ikers,  are  the  brirlf groom 

...  ana  ih«ir  respective  attendants. 

T^  iaterebaiiffe  of  dialogue  is  carried  on  in 

a  wild   and  usresaive  manner ;     but  the 

'    -<  we  Mapted  to  the  persons  with 

MiC  elegance.     The  companionti  of 

— T— -irff  a  kind  of  chorus,  which 

resemblance  to  that  after. 

..;.  ;iie  •irecian  tragedy.    Solo- 

jueen  aaiume  the  pastoral  sim- 

:•■,  which  is  favourable  to  the 

iration  of  their  sentiments.     I'he 

Miunds  throughout  M-ith  beauties, 

-cnt«  everywhere  a  delightful  and 

display  of  nature,  painted  at   its 

rcottng  season,  and  described  with 

HArttent   that   an    inventive    fancy 

roish.     It  is  justly  entitled  Song  of 

r  most  excellent  song,  as  being  su- 

any  that  an  unin<ij)ired  writer  could 

iuced,  and  tending,  if  properly  un- 

: 1,  to  purify  the  mind,  and  to  elevate 

a*  atfKtxma  Crom  earthly  to  heavenlv  things. 
CAPERNAl'M,  a  city  celebrated  in  the 
being  the  place  where  Jesua  usually 
during  the  time  of  his  ministry. 
h  atood  on  wt  se^coast,  that  is,  on  the 
«iHt  of  the  nea  of  (lalilce,  in  the  l>order«  of 
M«ltui  :  '  ;:dim,  Alatthewiv.  15,  and 

ea««<|ti'  ds  the  upper  part  of  it. 

JU  it  v»*  a  oiinvenicnt  port  from  Gablee  to 
■y  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  this 
■wkft  be  our  Lord's  inducement  to  make 
t&«  place  of  lus  most  constant  residence. 
**  ihie  account  Capernaum  was  highly 
'  I  and  though  "  exalted  unto  hea- 
■  its  inhabitants  boasted,  because 
DO  proper  use  of  this  signal  favour 
from  hun  the  severe  denunciation, 
Atf  it  should  "  be  brought  down  to  hell," 
tho.  xi.  2i.  This  sentence  of  destruction 
hnhem  fnllT  realized ;  the  ancient  city  is  re- 
~  lea  atate  of  utter  desolation.  Burck. 
yupinj»»M  the  ruin!4  called  Tal  Houm, 
Mar  tW  nvalet  called  Kl  Hshe,  to  be  those 
rfClMraasm.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  gives 
Abj&lcc  the  name  of  Tulhhewn,  describes 
aaBwahie  and  extensive  ruins ;  the  only 
am^am  of  those  edifices  which  exalted  Caper- 
■■m  sTioN-v  its  fellows. 

I  •  i«  lA  in  called  in  Hebrew  Cfl/»4. 

Mr  icia  joined  Galatia  on  the  east, 

ad  I*  MtcutionM  in  Acts  ii.  9.  and  by  St. 
rbo  addresaca  bit  F\nt  Epistle  to  the 
throughout  Pontus,  tJalatia,  Cap- 
_  Bithmia,  and  Aula.  The  people 
of  Ikia  coontry  were  formerly  irifamons  tor 
their  Ticca ;  but  after  the  promul^tion  of 
ty.  It  produced  many  great  and 
ttk :  among  theae  may  be  reckoned 
Naiianacn,  Gregory  Nyssen,  and 
Sl  Bmu,  rommonly  styl^  tbe  OmU 

CAPTIVES.  The  treatment  of  persons 
Mhm  Hi  war  among  ancient  nations  throws 
BHI  hfkt  npon  many  paamgca  of  scripture. 
Thm  oMicn  C(mi]ueror  often  stripped  his 
'  »  nalced,  shaved  their  heads, 
t  tnMl  la  that  conditioii,  «k- 
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Tiosed  to  the  burning  heat  of  a  vertical  run 
by  day,  nml  the  chilling  cold  of  the  night. 
Such  barbarous  treatment  was  to  modest 
women  the  height  of  cruelty  and  indignity ; 
especially  to  those  who  had  been  educated 
in  softness  and  elegance,  who  had  figured  in 
all  the  superfluities  of  omamcntal  dress,  and 
whose  faces  had  hardly  ever  bi'eii  exposed  to 
the  sight  of  man.  The  prophet  Is.iiah  nfen- 
tions  this  as  the  hardest  part  of  the  suffer- 
ings in  which  female  captives  are  involved  : 
"  The  Lord  will  expose  their  nakedness." 
The  daughter  of  Zion  had  indulged  in  all 
the  softness  of  oriental  luxury ;  but  the 
offended  Jehovah  should  cause  her  unre- 
lenting enemies  to  drag  her  forth  from  her 
secret  chambers  into  the  view  of  an  in.solent 
soldiery  i  strip  her  of  her  ornaments,  in 
wbich  she  so  greatly  delighted ;  take  away 
her  splendid  and  costly  garments,  discover 
her  nakedness,  and  compel  her  to  travel  in 
that  miserable  plight  to  a  far  distant  country, 
a  helpless  captive,  the  property  of  a  cruel 
lord,  .'\rrivea  in  the  land  of  their  captivity, 
captives  were  often  purchased  at  a  very  low 
price.  Tbe  prophet  Joel  complains  of  the 
contemptuous  cheapness  in  which  the  {>eople 
of  Israel  were  held  by  those  who  made  them 
captives  :  "  And  they  have  cast  lots  for  my 
people ;  and  have  given  a  boy  for  a  harlot, 
and  sold  a  girl  for  wine,  that  they  might 
drink."  The  custom  of  casting  lots  for  the 
captives  taken  in  war  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks. 
The  same  allusion  occurs  in  the  ])rophecy  of 
Obadiah  :  "  Strangers  carried  away  captive 
his  forces,  and  foreigners  entered  into  his 
gates,  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem,"  Oba- 
diah 11.  With  respect  to  the  Greeks,  we 
have  an  instance  in  T'r)'phiodorus : — 

"  Shiml  cmt  by  lot  Uw  female  optirt*  (tuda 
The  •polli  dlTidcd  with  u  eqiul  hiadi 
EKh  to  fate  aMp  an*tys  h)i  rifbtlUl  iboib 
Prkc  nf  llMto  tdU.  and  tniililei  of  tba  WK,* 

2.  By  an  inhuman  custom,  which  is  still 
retained  in  the  cast,  the  eyes  of  captives  taken 
in  war  were  not  seldom  put  out,  sometimea 
literally  scooped  or  dug  out  of  their  sockets. 
This  dreadful  calamity  Samson  had  to  en- 
dure from  the  imrelenting  vengeance  of  hja 
enemies.  In  a  posterior  age,  Zedekiah,  the 
last  king  of  Juoah  and  Benjamin,  after  be- 
ing compelled  to  behold  the  \'iolent  death 
of  his  sons  and  nobiUty.  bad  his  eyes  put 
out,  and  was  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon. 
The  barbarous  custom  long  survived  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire ;  for 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  his- 
tor)-  of  Hindostan.  the  captive  princes  of 
that  country  were  often  treated  in  this  man- 
ner by  their  more  fortunate  rivals;  a  red 
hot  iron  was  passed  over  their  eyes,  which 
effectually  deprived  them  of  sight,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  their  title  and  ability  to  reign. 
To  the  wretched  state  of  such  prisoners,  the 
prophet  Isaiah  alludes  in  a  noble  prediction, 
where  he  describes  in  very  glowing  coloura 
the  character  and  work  of  tbe  promised  Mea- 
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siah  :  "  He  bath  sent  me  to  beal  the  broken 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  ascap- 
tiven  too  frequently  were  by  the  veight  of 
their  fetters. 

3.  Jt  seema  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
eastern  ktugs,  to  command  their  captives 
taken  in  war,  especially  those  that  had,  by 
the  atrociousncss  of  their  crimes,  or  the  stout- 
ness of  their  resistance,  greatly  provoked 
their  indignation,  to  lie  down  on  the  ground, 
and  then  put  to  death  a  certain  part  of  them, 
which  they  measured  with  a  liinc,  or  deter- 
mined by  lot.  This  custom  was  not,  per- 
haps, commonly  practised  by  the  people  of 
Gud,  in  their  wars  with  the  nation;!  around 
them ;  but  one  instance  is  recorded  in  the 
life  of  David,  who  indicted  this  punishment 
on  the  Moabites  ;  "And  he  smote  Moab, 
and  meatiured  them  with  a  bne,  caatinfjjr 
them  down  to  the  ground  ;  even  with  two 
lines  measured  he  to  put  to  death,  and 
with  one  fuU  line  to  keep  alive :  and  so  the 
Moabites  became  David's  servants,  and 
brought  gifts,"  2  Sam.  viii.  2.  But  the  most 
shocking  puiiiBhment  which  the  ingenious 
cruelly  of  a  haughty  and  unfeebng  conqueror 
ever  inflicted  on  the  miserable  captive,  is 
described  by  Virgil  in  the  ci^jhth  book  of  the 
JEneiA  ;  and  which  even  a  Roman,  inured  to 
blood,  could  not  mention  without  horror : — 

"  QuU  mtmarem  iitfandat  fodu  T  fttU  faela  tj/ranni'  Itc 

"  Wtul  vordi  can  paint  thaac  exemble  tlmea, 
The  nibjctti'  njflWingf,  and  the  tyranl't  crinwa  I 
That  blood,  thoac  munltrs,  O  ye  godi !  r«plac« 
Od  hli  own  head,  and  on  hi<  Impious  net ; 
TiM  ttlag  and  the  dtad,  at  hli  command 
Wov  coupltd  fiux  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand, 
Titl,  cbok<d  with  (tench,  in  loathed  nnbracta  tied. 
The  lingering  wictchea  pined  away,  and  died." 

It  is  to  tbi.s  deplorable  condition  of  a  cap- 
tive that  the  ajiostle  refers,  in  that  pathetic 
exclamation,  "O  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ^"  Who  shall  rescue  me,  miserable 
captive  as  1  am,  from  this  continual  burden 
of  sin  which  I  carry  about  with  ine;  anil 
which  is  cumbersome  and  odious,  as  a  dead 
carcase  bound  to  a  living  body,  to  be  drag- 
ged along  with  it  wherever  it  goes  ? 

CAFTIVITY.  (tod  generally  punished 
the  sins  and  infidehties  of  the  Jews  by  dif- 
ferent  captivities  or  servitudes.  'Ilie  first 
captivity  is  that  of  Egypt,  from  which  they 
were  deUvercd  by  Mo-ses,  and  which  should 
be  considered  ratner  as  a  pennission  of  pro- 
vidence, than  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  Six 
captivities  are  reckoned  during  the  govern- 
ment  by  judges  :  the  first,  under  Chushan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
continued  about  eight  years ;  the  second, 
under  Eglon,  king  of  .Moab,  from  which  the 
Jews  were  delivered  by  Ehud;  the  third, 
under  the  Philistines,  from  which  they  were 
rescued  by  Shamgar ;  the  fourth,  under 
Jabio,  king  of  Hazor,  from  which  thev  were 
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delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak  ;  the  fiftb, 
under  the  Midianites,  from  which  Gideon 
freed  them  ;  and  the  sixth,  under  the  Am- 
monite.s  and  Philistines,  during  the  judica- 
tures of  J  ephthah,  Ibzan,  EloD,  Abdon,  Eli, 
Samson,  and  .Samuel.  But  the  greatest  and 
most  remarkable  cajjtivities  were  those  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  under  their  regal  govern- 
ment. 

Caetivities  or  Israel.    In  the  year  a( 
the  world  3264,  Tiglath-pQeser  took  seven! 
cities,  and  carried  away  captives,  principally 
from  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gatl,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  2  Kings  xv.  29.    In 
the   year   of  the  world    3283,   Shalmaneser 
took  and  deotroyed  Samaria,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  and  transplanted  the  tribes  that 
had  been  spared  by  Tiglath-pileser,  to  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Euphrates,  2  Kings  xviii. 
10,  II.    It  is  generally  believed,  the 
no  return  of  the  ten  tribes  from  this  i 
captivity.     But  when  we  examine 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  we  find 
return  of  at  least  a  great  part  of  Israel  fron 
the   captivity   clearly  pointed  out.     Ho» 
says,  "They  shall  tremble  aa  a  bird  out 
Egypt,   anrf  as  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of 
Assyria ;    and    I  will   place    them    in    their 
houses,  saith  the  Lord,"  Hoseasd.  II.  Amoi 
says,  "  And  I  will  bring  again  my  people 
Israel  from  their  captivity  :  they  shall  biuld 
their  ruined  cities,  and  inhabit  them,"  iic, ' 
Amos  ix.  H.    (Jbadiah  observes,  "  The  cap-j 
tinly  of  thi.i  host  of  the  children  of  l&nAj 
shall  possess  that  of  the  Canaanites,"  ke.,  | 
Obadiah    18,   19-      To    the  same    purpovi 
speak   the   other  prophets.      "  The    Lonl  | 
a  nail  assemble   the   outcast  of  Israel,  and 

?;ather  together   the  dispersed  of  iludah," 
sai.  xi.  12,  13.     Ezekiel  received  an  onler 
from  God  to  take  two  pieces  of  wood,  and 
write   on   one,   "  Far   Judah   and   for  the 
children  of  Israel ; "  and  on  the  other,  "  Far  I 
Joseph  and  for  all  the  house  of  Israel ;''  and  , 
to  join  these  two  pieces  of  wood,  that  they  ' 
might  become  one,  and  designate  the  re* 
union  of  Judah  and  Israel,  Ezek.  xxxrii.  I6,  , 
Jeremiah  is  equally  express  :  "  The  boiM 
of  Judah  shall  walk  with  the  house  of  Isneli 
and  they  shall   come  together  out  of  ditj 
north,  to  the  land  which  I  have  g;iven  for  i 
inheritance  to  their  fathers,"   Jer.  iii.  I9.| 
See  also  Jer.  xxxi.  7 — 9,  16,  17,  20;  r\i.  15} 
xlix.  2,  &c. ;  Zech.  ix,  13 ;  x.  6.  10 ; 
ii.  12.     In  the  historical  books  of  scriptmt^l 
we  find  that  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes, 
weU  as  of  Judah  and    Benjamin,  retnnied 
from  the  captivity.     Among  thu^e  that  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  are  reckoned  seme 
of  Ephraim  and  .Manas.sch,  who  settled  it 
Jerusalem  with  the  tribe  of  Judah.    Viha 
Ezra  numbered   those  who  returned  from 
the  captivity,  he  only  inquired  whether  they 
were  of  the  race  of  Israel ;  and  at  the  f 
passover  which  was  then  celebrated  in  i 
temple,  was  a  sacrifice  of  twelve  he-^ 
for  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  according  t«' 
the  number  of  Ihc  tribes,  Eu«  vi.  16,  17; 
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riu.  35.  Under  the  MaccaSceg,  and  in  otir 
Sariour'a  time,  we  we  Palestine  peopled  by 
Isielites  of  all  the  tribes  indifterently.  The 
Suaaritan  Chronicle  asserts  that  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Abdelus, 
three  thoiuand  Israelites,  by  {permission  of 
iina  Saiiredius,  returned  from  capti-xnty, 
ODiler  the  conduct  of  AduK,  son  of  Simon. 

C'APTtviTiEs  or  JuDAii.    The  captivities 
rf  Judab  are  generallv  reckoned  four  :  the 
flit,  in  the  year  of  tiie  world  3398,  under 
bag  JeLoiakiin,  when    Daniel   and   others 
•ere  carried  to  Babylon ;  the  second,  in  the 
jfv  of  the  world  :uoi,  and  in  the  seventh 
jor  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Nebu- 
(iodnesxar    carried    three    thousand    and 
•veoty-threc  Jews  to  Babylon;  the  third, 
B  the   jc*T  of  the  world  3406,  and  in  the 
iiiurtb  of  Jehoiachin,  when  this  prince,  with 
fort  of   his  people,  was  sent  to  Babylon ; 
nd  the    fourth,   in  the   year   3416,  under 
Zedrkiah,  from  which  period  begins  the  cap- 
tirity  of  seventy  years,  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah-     Dr.  Hale4  computes  that 
ikc  first  of  these  captivities,  which  he  thinks 
fsmed  the  commencement  of  the  Babylon- 
■h  captiTity,  took  place  in  the  year  before 
Quiat   605.     The   Jews   were   removed   to 
Bibylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  u'ho,  designing 
u>  render   that  city  the  capital  of  the  east, 
tnospUnted  thither  very  great  numbers  of 
paople,  subdued  by  him  in  different  coun- 
Iriea.     In  Babylon  the  Jews  had  judges  and 
dden.  who  epremed  them,  and  who  decided 
ttattert  ia  dupute  Juridically,  according  to 
their  laws.     Of  this  we  see  a  proof  in  the 
itory  of  Susanna,  who  was  condemned  by 
of  her  own  nation.     Cyrus,  in  the 
I  fttx  of  the  world  3-157,  and  in  the  first  vear 
of  his  reign  at  Babylon,  permitted  the  Jews 
to  return  to   their  own  country,  Ezra  i.  1. 
However,  they  did  not  obtain   leave  to  re- 
build the  temple ;   and   the   completion   of 
those  prophecies  which  foretold  the  termina- 
•Jon  of  their  captivity  after  seventy  years, 
wu  not  till  the  year  of  the  world  3486.     In 
*lisl  year,   Darius   Ilystaspes,  by  an  edict, 
•Uowcd  them  to  rebuild  the  temple.     In  the 
y«B  of  the  world  3537.  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
*ttM  sent  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem.     The 
i'*%*sstn  that  only  the  refuse  of  their  nation 
Wuraed  from  the   captivity,  and  that  the 
Piinfipal   of  them    continued   in  and   near 
l^liylon,  where  they  had  been  settled,  and 
''W  they  became  very  numerous.    It  may, 
'"Vever,  be  douljted   whether  the  refuse  of 
•'uiJth  was   really  carried  to   Babylon.     It 
'Pprars    from     incidental    observations    in 
^pture  that   some   remained;  and  Major 
/Wnell  has  offered  several  reasons  for  be- 
'^viog  that  only  certain  classes  of  the  Jews 
^■^  deported  to   Babylon,  as  well  as  into 
jrria.    Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  only 
ipriacipal   inhabitants,  the  warriors,  and 
M  ot  every  kind ;  and  he  left  the  hiis- 
Uraen,   the    labourers,  and,    in    general, 
.  -V  poorer  clo^ses,  that  constitute  the  great 
"ody  of  the  people 
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CARAITES,  or  KATL^RITES.  an  ancient 
Jewish  sect.  'Hie  name  signifies  Textualirtt, 
or  Scn/ituri»ti,  and  was  originally  given  to 
the  school  of  Shammai,  (about  thirty  years 
or  more  before  Christ.)  because  they  rejected 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  as  embraced  by 
the  school  of  Hillel  and  the  pharisees, 
and  all  the  fancifid  interpretations  of  the 
Cabbala.  They  claim,  however,  a  much 
higher  antiquity,  and  produce  a  catalogue  of 
doctors  up  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  The  rab- 
binists  have  been  accustomed  to  call  them 
sadducees  ;  but  they  believed  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  scriptures,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  final  judgment.  Ihey  believe 
that  .Messiah  is  not  vet  come,  and  reject  all 
calculations  of  the  time  of  his  appearance : 
yet  they  nay,  it  is  proper  that  even  every 
day  they  should  receive  their  salvation  by 
Messiah,  the  8on  of  David.  As  to  the  prac- 
tice of  religion,  they  differ  from  the  nib- 
biniHts  in  the  obsen'ance  of  the  festivals, 
and  keep  the  sal>bath  nith  more  strictness. 
They  extend  their  prohibition  of  marriage 
tu  more  degrees  of  affinity,  and  admit  not 
of  divorce  on  any  slight  or  trivial  grounds. 
The  sect  of  Caniites  ntill  e.vists,  but  their 
number  is  inconsiderable.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Crimea,  Lithuania,  and  Persia; 
at  Damascus,  ( 'onstantinople,  and  Cairo. 
Their  honesty  In  the  Crimea  ia  said  to  be 
proverbial. 

CARBUNCLE,  npi3.  Exod.  xxviu.  17  j 
xxxtx.  10;  Ezekiel  xxnil.  13;  and  iHlpaf, 
EccIbs.  xxxii.  5  ;  Tobit  xiii.  17  ;  a  very  ele- 
gant and  rare  gem,  known  to  the  ancients 
by  the  name  ii^pof,  or  coal,  because,  when 
held  up  before  the  sun,  it  appears  like  a 
piece  of  bright  burning  charcoal :  the  name 
carbunculu*  has  the  same  meaning.  It  was 
the  third  stone  in  the  first  ro»v  of  the  i)ec- 
toral ;  and  is(  mentioned  among  the  glorious 
stones  of  which  the  new  Jerusalem  is  figura- 
tively said  to  be  built.  Biiihop  Lowth  ob- 
serves that  the  precious  stonts,  mentioned 
Isai.  liv.  II,  12,  and  Rev.  xxi.  18,  seem  to 
be  gEneral  images  to  express  beauty,  magni- 
ficence, purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree-' 
abty  to  the  ideas  of  the  eastern  nations  ;  and 
to  have  never  been  intended  to  be  strictly 
scrutinized,  and  minutely  and  particularly 
explained,  as  if  they  had  some  precise  mor^ 
or  spiritual  meaning.  Toliit,  in  his  prophecy 
of  tne  final  restoration  of  Israel,  Tobit  xii. 
16,  17,  describes  the  new  Jeru:<alcm  in  the 
same  oriental  manner. 

CAR.MEL,  in  the  southern  pnrt  of  Prdes- 
tine,  where  Nabal  the  Carmelite,  Abigail's 
husband,  dwelt,  Joshua  xv.  55 ;  I  Sam.  xxv. 

2.  C^HMEL  was  also  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated mountain  in  I'alestine.  Though 
spoken  of  in  general  as  a  single  mountain, 
it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  moun- 
tainous region,  the  whole  of  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Carmel,  while  to  one 
of  the  hills,  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  that 
name  was  usiiallv  applied  l)y  way  of  emi- 
nence.    It  had  tiic  plain  of  Sharon  on  the 
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aonth ;  overlooked  the  port  of  Ptolemaia  on 
the  north  ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  forming  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  promontories  that  present 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  that  great  sea. 
According  to  Volncy,  it  is  about  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  and  has  the  shape  of  a 
flattened  cone.  Its  sides  are  Ktcep  and  rug- 
ged ,'  the  sod  neither  deep  nor  rich ;  and 
among  the  naked  rocks,  stinted  with  planbi, 
and  mid  forests  which  it  presents  to  the  eye, 
there  are  at  present  but  few  traces  of  tnat 
fertility  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  idea  of  Mount  Carmel.  Yet  even 
Volney  himself  acknowledges  that  he  found 
among  the  brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive 
trees,  which  proved  that  the  hand  of  industry 
had  once  been  employed  on  a  not  ungrate- 
ful soU.  Of  its  ancient  productiveness 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  the  etymology  and 
ordinary  application  of  its  name  being  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  fact.  Carmel  is  not 
only  expressly  mentioned  in  scripture  as  ei- 
celhng  other  districts  in  that  respect ;  but, 
every  place  possessed  of  the  same  kind  of 
excellence  obtained  from  it  the  same  appel- 
lation in  the  language  both  of  the  prophets 
and  the  people.  Mount  (.'arrael  is  celebrated 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  usual  place  of 
residence  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
It  was  here  that  Elijah  ao  successfully  op- 
posed the  false  prophets  of  Baal,  I  Kings 
xTOi.j  and  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the 
mountain  facing  the  west,  and  about  eight 
miles  from  the  point  of  the  promontory, 
which  the  Arabs  call  Alansur,  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans the  place  of  sacrifice,  in  commemor- 
ation of  that  miraculous  event.  Kear  the 
same  place  is  also  still  shown  a  cave,  in 
which  it  is  ivaid  the  prophet  had  his  residence. 
'Hie  brook  Kishon,  which  issues  from  Mount 
Tabor,  waters  the  botloTn  of  Carmel>  and 
falls  into  the  sea  towards  the  northern  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  not  the  southern,  as 
Home  writers  have  erroneou-sly  stated.  Its 
greatest  elevation  is  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet ;  hence,  when  the  sea  coast  on 
one  side,  and  the  plain  on  the  other,  are  op- 
pressed with  stdtry  heat,  this  hill  is  refreshed 
by  cooling  breeies,  and  enjoys  a  delightful 
temperature.  The  fastnesses  of  this  rugged 
mountain  are  so  difficult  of  access,  that  the 
prophet  .\mos  clas.ses  them  with  the  deeps 
of  hell,  the  height  of  heaven,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  sea:  "Though  they  dig  into  hell," 
(or  the  dark  and  silent  chambers  of  the 
grave,)  "  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them  ; 
though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will 
I  bring  them  down  ;  and  though  they  hide 
themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will 
search  and  take  them  out  thence  ;  and  though 
they  be  hirl  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the  seq)ent, 
and  he  shall  bite  them,"  Amosi.x.  2,  3.  Le- 
banon raises  to  heaven  a  summit  of  naked 
and  barren  rocks,  covered  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  with  snow ;  but  the  top  of 
Cannel,  how  naked  end  sterile  soever  ita 
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present  condition,  was  clothed  with  verdura 
which  seldom  was  known  to  fade.  Even 
the  lofty  genius  of  Isaiah,  stimulated  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  could  not 
find  a  more  appropriate  figure  to  expr«M 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  Redeemer'a 
kingdom,  than  "the  excellency  of  Carmel 
and  Sharon." 

CART,  a  machine  used  in  Palestine  to 
force  the  com  out  of  the  eau-,  and  bruise  the 
straw,  Isaiah  zcvLii.  27,  28.  The  wheels  of 
these  carts  were  low,  broad,  and  shod  with 
iron,  and  were  drawn  over  the  sheaves  gpread 
on  the  floor  by  means  of  oxen. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX.  It  is  said  that 
the  vessel  which  carried  Paul  to  Rome  had 
the  sign  of  Castor  and  PoUui,  Acts  lyi'iii.  1 1. 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  sea-gods,  and  in- 
voked by  sailors;  and  even  the  light  btUa 
or  meteors  which  are  sometimes  seen  on 
ships,  were  called  Castor  and  PoUux.  An 
inscription  in  Gruter  proves  that  seamen  im- 
ploreu  Castor  and  Pollux  in  dangers  at  tea. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  St.  Luke  does  not 
mention  the  name,  but  the  sign,  of  the  ship. 
By  the  word  sign,  the  sacred  writer  meant  s 
protecting  image  of  the  deity,  to  whom  the 
vessel  was  in  some  sort  consecrated ;  as  al 
present  in  Catholic  countries,  most  of  their 
vessels  are  named  after  some  saint.  St.  Xavier. 
St.  Andero,  St.  Dominique,  &c.  It  appears  to 
be  certain,  that  the  figure  which  gave  name 
to  the  ship  was  at  the  head,  and  the  tutelary 
deity  was  placed  on  the  poop. 

CASUIST,  one  who  studies  and  decides 
upon  cases  of  conscience.  Escobar  has  made 
a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  casuists 
before  his  time.  M.  Le  Feore,  preceptor  to 
Louis  XIIL,  said  that  the  books  of  the  casn- 
istB  taught  "the  art  of  quibbling  with  God;" 
which  does  not  seem  far  from  truth,  by  rea- 
son of  the  multitude  of  distinctions  and  sub- 
tleties with  which  they  abound.  Mayer  hw 
published  a  bibliotheca  of  casuists,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  all  the  writers  on  casta  of 
conscience,  ranged  under  three  heads;  tlie 
first  comprehending  the  Lutheran ;  the  se- 
cond, the  Calvinistic;  and  the  third,  tks 
Roman  casuists. 

CASUISTRY,  the  doctrine  and  science  of 
conscience  and  Its  cases,  with  the  rules  and 
principles  of  resolving  the  same ;  draws 
partly  from  naturid  reason,  or  equity,  and 
partly  from  the  authority  of  scripture,  the 
canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  &c.  To  casu- 
istry belongs  the  decision  of  all  difficulties 
suising  about  what  a  man  may  lawfully  do  or 
not  do  i  what  is  sin  or  not  sin  ;  what  ihingi 
a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  discharj:* 
his  duty,  and  what  he  may  let  alone  without 
breach  of  it.  Although  the  morality  of  the 
gospel  is  distinguished  by  its  purity  and  by 
Its  elevation,  it  is  necessarily  exhibited  in  • 
general  form  ;  certain  leading  principles  are 
laid  down ;  but  the  application  of  inese  w 
the  innumerable  cases  which  occur  in  th« 
actual  intercourse  of  life,  is  left  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  conscience  of  individual* 
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Bad  it  bMn  Mherwise,  the  Christian  raH« 
voold  have  twelled  to  an  extent  which  would 
tare  rrndered  it  in  a  great  dejfree  useleiia  ; 
It  wimilii  havt  liern  difficult  or  impossible  to 
mcnBcct  all  it*  provisions;  and,  minut«  aa 
teM  would  have  been,  they  would  Mtill  have 
Imb  dtfrrtive, — new  situationg  or  combina- 
iam*  o(  cirrumatanceM  modifying  duty  con> 
lifeaHtly  arising,  which  it  would  have  been 
{■|WBCUC»Me  or  hurtful  to  anticipate.  When 
Ac  priaciplet  of  duty  are  rightly  unfolded, 
tmi  vhcn  thry  are  placed  on  a  sound  founda- 
ttsa.  then  a,  to  a  fair  mind,  no  difficulty  in 
iffiwnimviitirg  them  to  ita  own  particular 
iim  III  iia  A  few  cmses,  it  is  true,  may 
•mv.  where  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in  what 

3  ami  afaould  act ;  but  these  are  cxcecd- 
f  nuc,  and  the  lives  of  vast  numbers 
WKf  cotne  to  an  end  without  any  of  them 
to  occasion  pcrjilcTity.  Every 
c,  and  perhaps  i%  sensible,  that 
I  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  his  hav. 
Bt  a  loM  to  know  what  he  abould 
B.  Irat  to  his  deliberately  or  hastily 
_  rhat  he  saw  to  be  right,  or  to  his 
Wlias  aQowed  himself  to  Confound,  by  vain 
■ri  awMile  distinctionii,  what,  in  the  case  of 
mj  one  t\ar,  would  have  left  in  his  mind  no 
tmm  for  hentation.  'Ilie  manner,  however, 
■  wUdi  Uic  goroel  inculcates  the  law  of 
Sid,  Booibuiea  with  other  causes  iu  leading 
ft  a  apMiM  of  moral  discuasion,  which,  pre- 
iHMfag  to  Mcertain  in  erery  eas«  what  ought 
k  W  pnetiMd,  and  thus  to  ofTord  plain  and 
wfc  ■irttioM  to  the  conscience,  terminated 
•  wlwt  Ina  been  denominated  cu oistry. 

The  adkoolioen  delighted  in  this  species  of 
■tdOcctiial  labour.  They  trHnsferred  their 
Mil  for  ibe  Dioat  fanciful  and  frivolous  dis- 
iKtinn«  in  what  respected  the  doctrines  of 
ai(p(»ii  to  its  precepts ;  they  anatomized 
I  virtues ;  nicely  examined  all  the 
I  by  which  our  estimate  of  them 
be  iaflueitced;  and  thev  thus  ren- 
tba  (tudy  of  morality  inextricable, 
1  ibe  nattual  notions  of  right  and 
|,  cad  CO  accustomed  themselves  and 
to  weigh  their  actions,  that  they 
1  aaailT  find  some  excuse  for  what  was 
;  cwlpanlr.  whilst  they  continued  under 
te  la|WM«on  that  tbey  were  not  deviating 
fcOB  wkat,  ••  moral  beings,  was  incumbent 

atbeia.  The  corruption  of  manners 
waa  latToduced  into  the  church  during 
h»  daik  ages  rendered  casuistry  very  pnnu- 
hr;  aad.  accordingly,  many  who  affected  to 
hi  Ike  aiait  enlightened  wnters  of  their  age, 
really  were  so,  tortured  their 
or  their  fancy  in  solving 
at  cMurience,  and  often  in  polluting 
-  own  imaginttiona  and  those  of  others, 
W  aaiploTiag  tbem  on  possible  crimes,  upon 
anieh,  however  unlikely  was  their  occur- 
I  in  Ufa,  they  were  eager  to  pronounce 
a  itfdtkm.  The  happy  change  which  the 
IliiataMtioo  prodacra  utMa  the  views  of 
■ea  laapafllng  the  aacrea  scriptures,  tended 
that  pun  ataiidard  m  duty  which 
sag 


for  ages  had  lieen  laid  in  the  dust.  Yet  for  a 
considerable  time  Protestant  divines  occupied 
themselves  with  the  intricacies  of  casuistry, 
thus  in  some  degree  shutting  out  the  lignt 
which  they  had  fortunately  poured  upon  the 
world.  1  he  Lutheran  theologians  walked 
very  much  in  the  track  which  the  schoolmen 
had  opened,  although  their  decisions  were 
much  more  consonant  with  Christianity ; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  in  some  countries 
for  ecclesiastical  assemblies  to  devote  part  of 
their  time  to  the  resolution  of  questions 
which  might  have  been  safely  left  unnoticed, 
which  now  arc  almost  universally  regarded 
as  frivolous,  and  about  which  almost  the 
most  ignorant  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  an 
opinion.  Even  after  mnch  of  the  sophistry, 
and  much  of  the  moral  perversion  connected 
with  casuistry,  were  exi>loded,  the  form  of 
that  science  was  preserved,  and  many  valua- 
ble moral  principles  in  confonnity  to  it  de- 
livered. The  venerable  Bishop  Hall  pub- 
lished a  celebrated  work,  to  which  he  gave 
the  appellation  of  "  Cases  of  t'onscience 
Practically  Resolved  ; "  and  he  introduces 
it  with  the  following  obsen'ations  addressed 
to  the  reader :  "  Of  all  di\-inity,  that  part  is 
most  useful  which  delermineji  cases  of  con- 
science ;  and  of  all  cases  of  conscience,  the 
practical  are  must  necessary,  as  action  is  of 
more  concernment  than  speculation  ;  and  of 
all  practical  cases,  those  which  are  of  most 
common  use  are  of  so  much  greater  neces- 
sity and  benefit  to  be  resolved,  as  the  error* 
thereof  are  more  universal,  and  therefore 
more  prejudicial  to  the  society  of  mankind. 
These  I  have  selected  out  of  many ;  and  hav- 
ing turned  over  divers  casuists,  have  pitched 
upon  those  decisions  which  I  hold  most 
conformable  to  enlightened  reason  and  reli- 
gion ;  sometimes  I  follow  them,  and  some- 
times I  leave  them  for  a  better  guide."  He 
divides  his  work  into  four  parts, — Cases  of 
profit  and  traffic.  Cases  of  life  and  liberty, 
Ca.sc8  of  piety  and  religion,  and  Cases  matri- 
monial ;  umler  each  of  these  solving  a  num- 
ber of  questions,  or  rather  giving  a  number 
of  moral  dissertations. 

Casuistry,  as  a  systematic  perversion  of 
Christian  morality,  is  now,  in  the  Protestant 
world,  very  much  unknown;  though  there 
still  is,  and  perhaps  always  will  he,  that 
softening  down  of  the  strict  rulesof  duty,  to 
which  mankind  are  led  either  by  self-deceit, 
or  by  the  natural  desire  of  reconciling,  with 
the  hope  of  the  divine  favour,  considerable 
obliquity  from  that  path  of  rectitude  and 
virtue  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  God. 
Bat  the  most  striking  specimen  of  the 
length  to  which  casuistry  was  carried,  and 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  re- 
sulted from  it,  is  furnished  by  the  history  of 
the  maxims  and  sentiments  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  celebrated  order,  which  combined  with 
profound  literature,  and  the  most  zealous  sup- 
port of  Popery,  an  ambition  that  perverted 
their  understandings,  or  rather  induced 
them  to  employ  their  rational  powers  in 
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metancboly  work  of  poisoning  the  sourccR 
of  ttioralily,  an<l  of  castiriff  the  nami;  and 
the  apjM-arance  of  virtue  over  a  dissoluteness 
of  ]ihnciple  and  a  protlif^cv  of  liccDliouBness, 
which,  had  they  not  been  checked  by  sounder 
views,  and  by  feeUngs  and  habits  favourable 
to  morality,  would  have  spread  through  the 
world  the  must  degrading  misery.  See 
Jbsuits. 

CATERPILLAR.  b<Dn.  The  word  oc- 
curs Deut.  xxviii.  38;  Psalm  Itviii.  46; 
Isaiah  xxxiii.  4 ;  1  Kings  viii.  37  i  2  Cbron. 
vi.  28 ;  Joel  i.  4 ;  ii.  25.  In  the  four  last 
cited  texts,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
locust,  properly  so  called;  and  in  Joel  i.  4, 
is  mentioned  as  "eating  up"  what  the  other 
species  had  left,  and  tlierefore  might  be  called 
the  eonsamer,  by  way  of  eminence.  But  the 
ancient  interfireters  are  far  from  being 
agreed  wliat  particular  species  it  signifies. 
'rhe  Septuagint  iu  Chronicles,  and  Aquila  in 
Psalms,  rentier  it  PfwCxos :  so  the  Vulgate  in 
Chronicles  and  Isaiah,  and  Jerom  in  Psalms, 
brucktu,  the  chafer,  which  is  a  great  de- 
vourer  of  leaves.  From  the  Syriac  version, 
however,  Alidiielis  is  disposed  to  under- 
stand it  the  taupe  grilion,  "  mole  cricket," 
wlitrh,  in  it«  grub  state,  is  very  destnictive 
to  corn  and  other  vegetables,  by  feeding  on 
their  roots.     See  Locvst. 

CATHOLIC  denotes  what  is  general  or 
universal.  Tlje  rise  of  heresies  induced  the 
primitive  Christian  church  to  assume  to 
itaelf  the  appellation  of  catholic,  as  being  a 
characteristic  to  distinguiiih  itself  from  them. 
T\iii  Romish  church  now  proudly  assumes 
the  title  cutlwtic,  in  opposition  to  all  who 
have  aeiiarated  from  her  communion,  and 
whom  she  considers  ns  heretics  and  schis- 
matics, whilst  she  herself  remains  the  only 
true  and  CbriHtiiin  church.  The  church  of 
Christ  is  called  cathoUc,  because  it  extends 
throughout  the  world,  and  endures  through 
all  lime. 

2.  Catholic,  general.  Epistles.  They  are 
seven  in  number;  nameiv.  one  of  James, 
two  of  Peter,  three  of  John,  and  one  of 
•ludc.  Thev  are  called  catholic,  becau-fc 
directed  to  (.hristian  converts  generally,  and 
not  to  any  particular  church.  Hug,  in  his 
"  Inlroductioa  to  the  New  Testament," 
takes  another  view  of  the  import  of  this 
term,  which  was  certainly  used  at  an  early 
period,  as  by  Origen  and  others  : — "  When 
the  Cospels  and  Actii  of  the  Apostles  con- 
stituted one  peculiar  division,  tlie  works  of 
Paul  also  another,  there  still  remained  writ- 
ings of  different  authors,  which  might  like- 
wise form  a  collection  of  themselves,  to 
which  n  name  must  be  given.  It  might  most 
aptly  l>e  called  ilie  common  collection,  KoeoAiKiiv 
aim-ay^ia,  uf  the  apostles,  and  the  treatises 
contained  in  it,  Kwyoi  and  xaBoKiiccd,  which 
are  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks  as  syno- 
nyms. For  this  we  find  a  proof  even  in  the 
most  ancient  ecclesiastical  language.  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinuii  calls  the  epistle  which 
was  dispatched  by  the  assembly  of  the  apos- 
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tle«,  .Acts  XV.  33,  the  '  catliolic  epistle,' 
that  in  which  alt  tht-  ajiostle.s  had  a  si 
njy  iTiToKifV   Ka8o\iKi)V  rair  'AwoT6kwr 

Hence  our  seven  epistles  are  catholic,  or- 
epistles  of  all  the  apostles  who  are  authors.' 

CAVES,  or  CAVERNS  The  country  of' 
Judea,  being  mountainous  and  rocky,  is  ia 
many  parts  full  of  caverns,  to  which  allusions 
frequently  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  .\l 
Engedi,  m  particular,  there  was  a  cave  so 
large,  that  David,  with  six  hundred  men,  hid 
themselves  in  the  sides  of  it,  and  Saul  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  without  perceiving 
that  any  one  was  there,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  Jq9»*^ 
pfaus  tells  us  of  a  numerous  gang  of  banditti^  H 
who,  having  infested  the  country,  atid  htmg  ■ 
pursued  by  Herod  with  his  army,  retired  into 
certain  caverns,  almost  inaccessible,  near 
Arbela  in  Calilcc,  where  they  were  with 
great  difliculty  subdued.  "  Beyond  Damas- 
cus," says  iMtrabo,  "  are  two  mountain*, 
called  Trachones,  from  which  the  country 
has  the  name  of  Trachonitis ;  and  from 
hence,  towards  Arabia  and  Iturea,  are  cer- 
tain  ruKged  mountains,  in  which  there  an 
deep  caverns ;  one  of  which  will  hold  four 
thousand  men."  Tavernier,  m  his  "  Traveb 
in  Persia,"  speaks  of  a  grotto  between  Aleppo 
and  Uir,  that  would  nold  near  three  thoiu 
sand  horse.  And  Maundrell  assures  us,  that 
"  three  hours  distant  from  Sidon,  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  there  runs  along  a  high 
rocky  mouutain,  in  the  sides  of  which  ara 
hewn  a  multitude  of  grottoes,  all  very  littU 
(littering  from  each  other.  TTiey  have  ea-; 
trances  about  two  foot  square.  There  are 
these  subterraneous  caverns  two  hundred  t 
number.  Jt  may,  with  jirobahility,  at  least, 
be  concluded  that  these  places  were  contrived 
for  the  use  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the 
dead."  These  extracts  may  be  useful  in  ex- 
plaining such  passages  of  scripture  as  the 
following :  "  Because  of  the  Midianites,  the 
children  of  Israel  made  them  dens  which  are 
in  the  mountains,  and  caves,  and  stnog 
holds,"  Judges  vi.  2.  To  these  they  betook 
themselves  for  refuge  in  times  of  distress 
and  liostile  invasion  ; — *'  When  the  men  of 
Israel  saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait,  for  tha 
people  were  distressed,  then  the  people  did 
liLde  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  tliicketa, 
and  in  rocks,  and  in  high  place.",  and  in 
pits,"  1  .Sam.  xiii.  6.  See  also  Jcr-  xli.  9. 
"  To  enter  into  the  holes  of  the  rock*  tai 
into  the  caves  of  the  earth,"  became  with 
the  prophets  a  very  proper  and  familial 
image  to  express  a  state  of  terror  and  coo- 
sternalion.  Thus  Isaiah  ii.  19  :  "  Theyshsfl 
go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the 
caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  the  I/onl.  ami 
for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariselh 
to  shake  terribly  the  earth." 

CEDAR,  PM.  The  cedar  is  a  large  and 
noble  evergreen  tree.  Its  lofty  heiglit, 
and  its  far-extended  branches,  afford  spa- 
cioiis  shelter  and  shade,  Hiek.  ixxi.  3,  6.  S. 
The  wood  is  very  valuable  ;  is  of  a  reddi»h 
coUfur,  of  an  aromatic  smellj  and  KfvM 
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ibie.     Thia  ia  owing  to  its  bitter 
i  thswonna  cuinot  endure,  and  to 
to  I— in.  which  prewrves  it  from  the  injuries 
tl  dk0  weather.     The  ark  of  the  cox'enant, 
laJ  moch  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and 
I   of   I>uiJia  at  Epheaus,  were  built   of 
■-IT.    Tbc  tree  is  much  celebrated  in  scrip- 
tare     It  u  called,  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon," 
Itu.  Ix.  13.     On  that  mountaio  it  must  in 
-ncr  ttOMa  have  flourlafaed  in  great  abun- 
'-e.     There  are  some  cedars  still  Rowing 
'  '  Ich  are  prodi^ously  large.     But  the 
•  who  have  Tisited  the  place  within 
'  or  three  centuries,  and  who  describe 
■■  .i;(t  size,  inform  us  that  their  num- 
■•'"-hed  greatly  ;  so  that,  as  Isaiah 
i   may  number  them,"  Isai.  x. 
r ,  11  measured  one  of  the  largest 
Coimd  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and 
La  girt,   and    yet  sound;    and 
rra    yards    in   the    spread    of   its 
(labriel    Sionita,   a   very   learned 

SiB  Maronite,  who  assisted  in  editing  the 
Polj^lott,  a  man  worthv  of  all  credit, 
Ah  daacrwea  Uie  cedars  of  Alount  Lebanon, 
wlirh  be  had  examined  on  the  spot :  "  The 
on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
U  taller  than  the  pine,  and  so 
Aieh*  that  five  men  together  could  scarcely 
aa  one.  It  shoots  out  its  branches 
■  tHi  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground :  they 
i  hrf[»  and  distant  from  each  other,  and 
<  pcrpettially  green,  llie  wood  is  of  a 
,  tolotir,  very  solid  and  incorruptible, 
i  pmcrvcd  from  wet.  The  tree  bears  a 
tmMeouB  like  that  of  the  pine." 

CIL8US.     A  paean  philosopher  of  the 

■■■d    erotury,    who    composed    a  work 

ViMt  Christianity,  in  which  ae  so  expressly 

I  to  tbc  t*cU  of  the  gospels,  and  to  the 

I  pf  the  New  Testament,  as  to  have  fur. 

BfKMtant  tmdeaigned  testimony  to 

bir  MftiqaitT  and  truth. 

CKMEtEKY.    See  SapuLTBaa. 

CENSER,  a  aacred  instrument  made  use 

]  af  ia  the  religioas  rites  of  the  Hebrews.     It 

i^tt  •  THM  which  contained  incense  to  be 

io   lAcrifice.    When  Aaron  made  an 

,  tar  himaelf  and  his  house,  he  was 

'  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire 

off  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  Lev.  xvi.  12. 

Aad  SahMDon,  when  he  proinded  furniture 

the  teai|iic  of  the  Lord,  mode,  among 

ihiup,  censers  of  pure  gold,  I  Kings 

-VB.  V> 

C;  '  ■ 'N,  an  officer  in  the  Roman 

«fBi  >^  the  term  indicates,  had  the 

Lcif  A  hundred  men,  Matt.  ^nii.  5,  &c 
CiniAS,  S^^u>  from  hq':,  a  rocil:.    The 
tUtfti,  and  the  Latin  Petnu,  have 
ae  Btgaification.     See  PcrcR. 
CEREMONY,  an  assemblage  of  several 
fbrtiu,  and  circumstances,  sening 
a  thing  magnificent  and  solemn, 
to    religious   service:,    it    dignities 
cztaiiul  litrt  and  manner  m  which  the 
of  religion  perform  their  sacred 
«ad  direct  or  lead  the  worship  of 
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the  people.     In  16^6,  M.  Ponce  published 
a  history  of  ancient  ceremonies,   showing 
the  rise,  growth,  and  introduction  of  each 
rite  into  the  church,  and   its  gradual   ad- 
\'aneement  to  superstition.     Many  of  them 
were  borrowed   from   Judaism,   but    more 
from  paganism.     In  all  religions  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  man  there  must  be  some  posi- 
tive institutions  for  fixing  the  mind  upon 
spiritual  objects,  and  counteracting  that  in- 
fluence of  material  things  upon  habits  and 
pursuits  which  is,  and  must  be,  constantly 
exerted.      Without  such    institutions,   reli. 
gioQ  might  be  preserved,  indeed,  by  a  few 
of  superior  unuertitanding  and  of    strong 
powers  of   reflection ;  but  among  mankind 
in    general   all   trace  of   it   would  soon  be 
lost.     When   the   end  for  which  thev  are 
appointed  Ls  kept  in  view,  and  the  simple 
examples  of  the  New  Testament  are  observed, 
thev  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  production 
both  of  pious  feelmgs  and  of  virtuous  con- 
duct ;  but  there  has  constantly  been  a  pro> 
pensity  in  the  human  race  to  mistake  the 
means  for  the  end,  and  to  consider  themselvea 
as   moral  and  religious,  when  they  scrupu- 
lously observe  what  was  intended  to  produce 
morality  and  religion.  The  reason  is  obvious : 
ceremonial  observances  can  be   performed 
without  any  great  sacrifice  of  propensities 
and  vices ;  they  are  palpable  ;    when   they 
are  observed  .by  "len  who,  in  the  tenor  of 
public  life,  do  not  act  immorally,  they  are 
regarded  by  others  as  indicating  high  attain- 
ments  in  virtue ;    and    through    that  self- 
deceit  which   so   wonderfully   misleads  the 
reason,  and  inclines   it  to  minister  to  the 
passions   which    it    should    restrain,    men 
nave  themselves  become  persuaded  that  their 
acknowledgment  of  divine  authoritr,  implied 
in    their   respect  to  the    ritual   wnich    that 
authority  is  conceived  to  have  sanctioned, 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  the  nolation  of  the 
law  under  which   they   are  placed.     But, 
whatever  be  the  causes  of  this,  the  fact  it- 
self is  established  by  the  most  extensive  and 
the   most   incontrovertible    evidence.      We 
find  it,  indeed,  wherevsr  mankind  have  had 
notions  of  superior  power,  and  of  their  obliga. 
tion  to  yield  obedience  to  tlie  will  of  the 
supreme  Being. 

Under  the  system  of  polytheism  which 
prevailed  in  the  most  enliglitened  nations 
previous  to  the  publication  of  Chri-^tianity, 
this  was  carried  so  far,  that  the  connexion 
between  religion  and  morahty  was  in  a  great 
degree  dissolved,  rites  and  ceremonies,  sacri- 
fices and  oblations,  were  all  that  it  was 
thought  rcHuisile  to  obseri'e ;  when  these 
were  carefully  performed,  there  was  no  hesi- 
tation in  ascribing  piety  to  the  persons  who 
did  perform  them,  however  deficient  they 
might  be  in  nrtuous  and  pious  disposi- 
tions. Even  under  the  Musaical  dispensa- 
tion, proceeding,  as  it  did,  immediately 
from  heaven,  and  adapted,  as  in  infinite 
wisdom  it  was,  to  the  situation  of  those 
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to  whom  it  was  given,  the  same  evil  early 
began   lo  be  experienced ;    and  siltlioiigh   it 
was  lamented  and  exposed  by  the  prophets, 
and  the  tiiost  enlightened  men  amongst  the 
Jews,  it  was  so  far  from  being  eradicated, 
that  it  continued  to  acquire  Btrength,  till  it 
was  exhibited  in  all  its  magnitude   in  the 
character  prevalent  amongst  the  pharisecs  at 
the  period  of  Christ's  manifestation.     With 
thin  highly  popular  and  revered  cbss  of  men, 
religion  was  either  merely  a  nuitter  of  cere- 
mony, or  was  employed,  for  base  and  inter- 
ested purj)osefl.   to  cast  a  veil  of  sanctity 
over  their  actions.     They  said  long  prayers, 
but  it  was  for  a  show ;  they  gave  alms,  but 
it  was  after  they  had  sounded  a  trumpet,  that 
the  eye  of  man  might  be  fixed  upon  their 
benencence  ;  and,  aa  to  the  point  now  under 
review,  they  were  most  strikingly  described 
by  our  Saviour,   when    he  said  of  them, 
"They  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,   and 
cummin,    but    they   neglect  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
truth."     The    Christian   religion   not  only 
expressly  guards  against  an  cril  which  had 
become  so  prevalent,  but  its  wliole  spirit  is 
at  variance  with  it,  its  own  ceremonial  ob- 
servances being  few,  nnti  obviously  emblem- 
atical  of  whatever   is   excellent   and   holy. 
But  still  the  gospel  finds  hiunan  nature  as 
other  religions  found  it ;  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  even  from  the  earliest  periods,  sliows 
with  what    astonishing    per\'er8ene$8.    and 
with  what    M'onderful    ingenuity,    men    dc- 
parted   from  the  simplicity  of  Christianity, 
and  substituted  in  its  room  the  most  childish, 
and  often  the  most  pernicious,  pmctices  and 
ol)servances.      The  power  of  godliness  was 
lost  in  forms  ,-  and  tlie  innovations  of  a  pro- 
fane  Kill-worship   became    almost   innume- 
rable.    The  efl'ect  was,   that   men  regarded 
God  a.<i  less  concerned  with  the  moral  con- 
duct of  his  creatures,  than  with  the  qanntum 
of  service  they   performed  in  his  temules; 
and  religion  and  moi-als  were  so  disjoined, 
that  one  became  the  substitute  for  the  other, 
to  the  universal  corruption  of  the  Christian 
world. 

CERINTHI.\.\S.  Of  Cerinthus,  the  found- 
er  of  this  sect,  Dr.  Burton  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :  Cerinthus  is  said  to  have 
lieen  one  of  those  Jews  who,  ivhen  St.  I'eter 
returned  to  Jeru^salem,  expostulated  with 
him  for  having  baptized  Cornelius,  Act*  xi. 
2.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  went  down  from  Judea  to  Anti- 
och,  and  said,  "  Except  ye  be  circumcised 
after  tlie  manner  of  Sloses,  ye  cannot  be 
saved,"  Acts  xv.  1.  According  to  the  same 
account,  he  was  one  of  tlie  false  teachers 
who  seduced  the  Galatians  to  Judaism;  and 
he  is  also  charged  with  joining  in  the  attack 
which  wa.s  maJe  upon  St.  I'aul.  fwr  polluting 
the  temple  by  the  introduction  of  (irceks, 
Acts  zzi.  27,  28.  I  cannot  find  any  older 
authority  for  these  statements  than  that  of 
Epiphanius,  who  wrote  late  in  tlie  fourth 
century,  and  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  im- 
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])licit  credit.     He  a.sserts,  also,  that  Cerin- 
thus was  one  of  the  persons  alluded  to  by 
St.    Luke,   as   having    already    undertaken 
to  write  the  life  of  Jesus.      But  all  these 
stories    I    take   to    be    entirely   inventions; 
and   there   is   no  evidence   that   Cerinthus 
made    himself  conspicuous    at   so   early  a 
period.      IrensRus  siteaks  of   the    heresy  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  as  being  considerably  prior 
to  that  of  the  Cerinthians.     According  to 
the  same  writer,  tJiUTJOcratea  also  preceded 
Cerinthus ;  and  if  it  oe  true,  as  so  muiy  of 
the  Fathers  assert,  that  St.  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  expressly  to  confute  this  heresy,  we 
can   hardly  come  to  any  other   conclusion, 
than  that  it  was  late  in  the  first  century  when 
Cerinthus  rose  into  notice.     He  appears  un- 
doubtedly to  have  been  a  Jew ;  ana  there  is 
evidence  that,  after  having  studied  phikwo- 
phy  in  Egypt,  he  spread  his  doctrines  in 
Asia  Minor.     This  will  account  fur  his  eio-J 
bracing  the  Gnostic  opinions,  and  for  hial 
exciting  the  notice  of  St.  John,  who  resided] 
at  Ephesus.     He  was  certainly  a  Gnostic  ik] 
his   notion   of  the    creation    of  the  world,] 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  formed  hfl 
angels ;  and  his  attachment  to  that  philc 
phy  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  ii 
consistent,  that  he  retained   some   of  thel 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observanct 
of  sabbaths  and  circumcision  :  though,  likr 
other  Gnostics,  he  ascribed  the  law  and  the 
prophets  to  the  angel  who  created  the  world 
Iliis  adoption  or  rejection  of  difierent  puti 
of  the  same  system  was  a  peculiar  feature  «f 
the  finostic  philosopby  ;   and  the  name  ot  ] 
Cerinthus    probably   became    eminent,   he.! 
cause  he  introduced  a  fresh  change  in  tbiJ 
notion    conceniing   C'hrisl.     The  Gnoftins.  f 
like  their  leader,  Simon  Magus,  had  all  of  j 
them  been  Dtiretap,  and  denied  ihe  re»llm-f 
manity ;  but  Cerinthus  is  said  to  have  tAtill-  ] 
tained  that  Jesus  had  a  real  body,  and  sm 
the  son  of  human  parents,  iloseph  and  .M«ry. 
In  the  other  points  he  agreed  with  the  tino*- 1 
tics,  and  believed  that  Christ  was  one  of  th«  { 
seons  who  descended  on  ilesus  at  his  baptisD 
It  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  who  was  thefint 
(inostic  that  introduced  this  opinion.    ^aMi 
writers  give  the  merit  of  it  to  Hbion; 
yet  it  18  generally  said  that  Cerinthnt  andfl 
Ubion  agreei!  in  their  opinions  cnncrmiiig| 
Christ,  and  that  Cerinthus  preceded  I:bioa.J 
Again,  Carpocrates  is  said  to  have  held  l' 
same  sentiments ;  and  he  is  placed  by  Ir 
nseus  before  Cerinthus :  so  that  it  is  diAcult,! 
if  not  impossible,  to  decide  the  chronoktgi^j 
cal  precedence  of  these  heretics.     Perh 
the  safest  inference  to  draw  from  fo  Bun^ 
conflicting  testimonies  is  this  :  that  C«  . 
crates  was  the  first  Gnostic  of  eminence  *^i 
was  not  a  Docetist;  but  that  the  notJoK 
■Fesus  being  bom   of  human  pareats 
taught  more  explicitly  and  w-itn  moB 
cess  by  Cerinthus.     Car])ocrales  is  i 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  |_ 
morality  of  his  life  ;  and  whatever 
think   of   the   imputations    east 
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Un  in  eeneral,  it  (eema  impMnble  to 
UiAt  inU   person,  at  Irast,  professed 
practUed  a  perfect  liberty  of  action. 
TlwR  it  alio  itroafr  evidence  that  in  this 
I  Ceiinthus  followed  his  example. 

I  ia  a  peculiar  doctrine  ascribed  to 

.fhcfctic,  which,  if  it  unginatcd  with  him, 
tf  WfU  atcconnt  for  the  celebrity  of  his 
MOM.  Cerinthiu  ha«  beea  handed  do^m  as 
ika  tint  penon  who  held  the  nation  of  a 
millnmiam ;  and  though  the  Fathers  tui- 
ioabtcdly  bcUcTed  that,  previous  to  the 
fmtni  resturection,  the  earth  would  under- 
go m  rvooratioD,  and  the  just  would  rise  to 
tH^Of  m  long  period  of  terrestrial  happiness, 
jH  tbere  was  a  marked  and  palpable  difFer- 
Mce  between  the  milleanium  of  the  Fathers 
md  that  of  Cerinthus.  The  Fathers  con- 
omd  this  terrestrial  happiness  to  be  per- 
leetlT  pure  and  freed  from  the  imperfections 
if  oar  atture ;  but  (?erinthus  is  said  to  have 
his  followers  a  millennium  of  the 
plMStires  and  the  most  sensual  rra- 
It  Is  singular  that  all  the  three 
to  which  we  may  trace  the  Gno«- 
Ik  doekriaea.  might  furnish  some  foundation 
tor  tUa  notion  cm  a  millennium.  Thus  Plato 
kaa  left  aome  (peculations  concerning  the 
"  gicat  year."  when,  after  the  expiration  of 
lliilj  nil  lltouaand  years,  the  world  was 
la  M  reoeved.  and  the  golden  age  to  re- 
tav.  It  was  the  beUef  of  the  Feniian  magi, 
to  Plutarch,  that  the  time  would 
Ahreman.  or  the  evil  principle, 
be  dcatroyed  ;  when  the  earth  would 
lac  its  impediments  and  inequalities,  and 
iB  ■anluna  would  be  of  one  language,  and 
P^OT  uninterrupted  happiness.  It  mtas 
taaglit,  in  the  Cabbala,  that  the  world  was 
la  loit  aix  thousand  years,  which  would  be 
iAovod  by  a  period  of  rest  for  a  thousand 

CBUirr.     riierc  appears  in  this  an  evi- 
aOoaion,  though  on  a  much   grander 
laia.  to  the  sabbatical  years  of  rest.    The 
iHlitttioD  of  the  jubUee,  and  the  glowing 
Im  liyliiilii  given  by  the  prophets  of  the 
■BMlCtoa  <n  the  JewH,  and  the  reign  of 
!•  JleMiah»  may  have  led  the  later  .lews 
H  aana  of  their  myatical  fancies ;  and  when 
M  thcao  afrtema  were  blended  together  by 
Ha  Oaoalka.  it  is  not  strange,  if  a  mdlen- 
HB  fanoed  part  of  their  creed  long  before 
fatM*  of  Cerinthus.     It  seems  probalilc, 
hnwar,  that  be  went  much  further  than 
Mt  pndecoHiurs  in  teaching  that  the  millen- 
■m  arouU  consist  in  a  course  of  sen.sual 
I  and  it  may  have  been  his  no- 
thia  aabject,  added  to  those  con- 
tba  human  nature  of  Christ,  which 
lal  Un  to  maintain,  contrary  to  the  gene. 
mSttfti  Onostjcs,  that  Oirist  had  not  vet 
bat  that  he  would  rise  hereafter,   'flie 
we  have  seen,  denied  the  resur- 
akogvthor.     Beliovini;  Jevus  to  be  a 
thoy  did  not  lielieve  that  he  was 
and  they  could  not  therefore  be- 
that  ha  had  naen.    But  Cerinthus,  who 
hdd  that  Joiua  ma  bom,  like  other  human 
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beings,  found  no  difficulty  in  believing  lite> 
rally  that  he  wn.s  crucitied  ;  and  he  is  said 
also  to  have  taught  that  he  would  rise  from 
the  dead  at  some  future  period.     It  is  most 

firobable  that  this  period  was  that  of  the  mil- 
ennium  ;  and  the  words?  of  St.  John  in  the 
Revelation  would  ea.sily  be  perverted,  where 
it  is  said  of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  that 
"  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thou- 
sand years,"  Rev.  XX.  4. 

CHALCEDONY,  x«*«n«*.  Rev.  xxi.  19  j 
a  precious  stone.  Arethas,  who  has  written 
an  account  of  Bithvnia,  Ba\'8  that  it  was  so 
called  from  Chalcedon,  a  city  of  that  coun- 
try, opposite  to  Byzantium ;  and  it  was  in 
colour  like  a  carbuncle.  Some  have  sup- 
posed this  also  to  be  the  stone  called  ^Qj, 
translated  "emerald,"  Exodus  xxviii.  18. 

CH.\LDEA,  or  Babylonia,  the  country 
lying  on  both  sides  the  fiuphrates,  i>{  whicn 
Babylon  was  the  capital;  and  extending 
southwards  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  north- 
wards into  Mesopotamia,  at  least  as  far  as 
Ur,  which  is  called  L'r  of  the  Chaldeea.  This 
country  had  also  the  name  of  .Shinar.     See 

BABYtOM. 

CHALDEAN  PHILOSOPHY  claims  at. 
tention  on  account  of  its  very  high  antiquity. 
The  most  ancient  people,  next  to  the  He- 
brews, among  the  eastern  nations,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  acquainted  with  philoso- 
phy, in  its  more  general  sense,  were  the 
Chaldeans  ;  for  though  the  Egyptians  have 
pretended  that  the  ( 'haldeans  were  an  Egyp- 
tian  colony,  and  that  they  derived  their 
learning  from  Eg)'pt,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  of  which 
Chaldea  was  a  part,  flourished  before  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  ;  and  that  the  Egj'ptians 
were  rather  indebted  to  the  Chaldeans,  than 
the  Chaldeans  to  the  Egyptians.  Neverthe- 
less, the  accounts  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  Chaldeans  themselves,  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  learning,  are  blended  with 
fable,  and  involved  in  considerable  uncertain- 
ty. There  are  other  circumstances,  inde- 
pendently of  the  antiquity  of  the  Chaldean 
philosophy,  which  render  our  knowledge  of 
it  imperfect  and  uncertain.  Wc  derive  our 
acquaintance  with  it  from  other  nations,  and 
principally  from  the  Greeks,  whose  \'anity 
led  them  to  despise  and  misrepresent  tlie 
pretended  learning  of  barbarous  nations. 
The  (.'h.-ddeans  also  adopted  a  symbolical 
mode  of  instruction,  and  tmnsmitted  their 
doctrines  to  posterity  under  a  veil  of  ob- 
scurity, which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove.  To 
all  which,  wc  may  add  that,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  n  race  of 
philosophers  'Sprung  up,  who,  with  a  view  of 
gaining  credit  to  their  own  wild  and  extrava- 
gant doctrines,  passed  them  upon  the  world 
as  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  (  haldeana  and 
Persians,  in  spurious  books,  which  they  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster,  or  some  other  easteru 
philosopher.  Tlius,  the  fictions  of  these  im- 
poators  wore  confounded  with  the  genuine 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations.    Not- 
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lag  these  raui«es  of  uncertainty, 
■perplex  the  researches  of  modern  in- 
quirers into  the  distinguishinjf  doctrines  and 
character  of  the  ( 'haliJi'iin  fthiloHophy,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  philosophers  of  Chal- 
dea  were  the  priests  of  the  Babylonian  na- 
tion, who  inslructed  the  people  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  interpreted  its  laws,  and 
conducted  its  ceremonies.  Their  character 
was  similar  to  that  uf  the  Persian  magi,  and 
they  are  often  confounded  with  them  by  the 
Greek  historiang.  Like  the  priests  in  most 
other  nations,  they  employed  reliffion  in  sub- 
serviency  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  made  use 
of  imposture  to  serve  the  purposes  of  civil 
policy.  Accordingly,  Diodorus  Sicxdus  re- 
lates, that  they  pretended  to  predict  future 
events  by  divination,  to  erplain  prodigies, 
and  interpret  dreams,  and  to  avert  evils,  or 
confer  betiefitjt,  by  means  of  augury  and  in- 
cantations. For  many  ages,  they  retained  a 
principal  place  among  diviners.  In  the  reign 
of  Marcua  Antoninus,  when  the  emperor  and 
his  annv,  Tcho  were  perishing  with  thirst, 
were  suadenly  relieved  by  a  shower,  the  pro- 
digy was  ascribed  to  the  power  and  skill  of 
the  Chaldean  soothsayers.  Thus  accredited 
for  their  miraculous  powers,  they  m<iintained 
their  consequence  in  the  courts  of  princes. 
The  principal  instrument  which  they  em- 
ployed in  support  of  their  superstition,  was 
astrology.  'Flje  Chahieans  were  probably 
the  first  people  who  made  regular  observa- 
tions upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  hence 
the  appellation  of  Chaldean  became  after- 
wards synonymous  with  that  of  astronomer. 
Nevertheless  all  their  observations  were  ap- 
plied to  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  tne 
credit  of  judicial  astrology ;  and  they  em- 
ployed their  pretended  skill  in  this  art,  in 
calculating  nativities,  foretelling  the  weather, 
predicting  good  and  bad  fortune,  and  other 
practices  usual  with  impostors  of  this  class. 
While  they  taught  the  v-ulgar  that  all  human 
afiairs  are  influenced  by  the  stars,  and  pro- 
fessed to  Ik*  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
bw8  of  their  tnHuence,  and  consequently  to 
poness  a  power  of  prying  into  futurity,  they 
encouraged  much  idle  superstition,  and 
many  fraudulent  practices.  Hence  other 
professors  of  these  mischievous  arts  were 
afterwards  called  f'haldeans,  and  the  arts 
themselves  were  called  Babylonian  arts. 
Among  the  Romans  these  impostors  were  so 
troublesome,  that,  iluring  the  time  of  the  re- 
public, it  became  necessary  to  issue  an  edict 
requiring  the  Chaldeans,  or  mathematicians, 
(by  which  latter  appellation  they  were  com- 
monly known.)  to  depart  from  Rome  and 
Italy  within  ten  days ;  and,  afterwards,  under 
the  emperors,  these  soothsayers  were  put 
under  tne  most  severe  interdiction. 

'llie  Chaldean  philosophy,  notwithstand- 
iog  the  obscurity  that  has  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult of  research,  ha^  been  highly  extolled, 
not  only  by  the  orientals  and  Greeks,  but  by 
Jewish  ana  Christian  writers :  but  upon  re- 
curring to  authorities  that  are  unqueationa- 
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ble,  there  seems  to  be  little  or  nothing  in 
this  branch  of  the  barbaric  philosophy  which 
deserves  notice.    The  following  brirf  detail 
will  include  the  most  interesting  particulArs. 
From  the  testimony  of  Diodorxis,  and  also 
from  other  ancient  authorities,  collected  by 
Eusebius,  it  appears,  that  the  Chaldeans  be. 
lieved  in  (iod,  the  Lord  and  Parent  of  all,  bT 
whose  providence   the  world   is  governed. 
From  this  principle  sprung  their  religious 
rites,  the  immediate  ooject  of  which  was  a 
su])posed  race  of  spiritual  beings  or  demons, 
whose  existence  could  not  have  l>een  ima- 
gined,  without  first  conceiving  the  idea  of  a 
supreme  Being,  the  source  of  all  intcUigeoce. 
The  belief  of  a  supreme  Deity,  the  fountain 
of  all  the  divinities  which  were  supposed 
preside  over  the  several  parts  of  the  matei 
world,  vvas  the  true  origin  of  all  religioi 
worship,  however  idolatrous,  not  exceptini 
even  that  which  consisted  in  pajnng  mrii 
honours  to  the  memory  of  dead  raen.    Be.' 
sides  the  supreme  Being,  the  Chaldeans  stip- 
posed  spiritual  beings  to  exist,  of  seven] 
orders ;  gods,  demons,   heroes  :   these  they 
probably  distributed  into  subordinate  rliiairii, 
agreeably  to   their  practice  of  theurgy  or 
magic.    Vhe  Chaldeans,  in  common  with  the 
eastern  nations  in  general,  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  evil  spirits,  clothed  in  a 
vehicle  of  grosser  matter  ;  and  in  subduing 
or  counteracting  these,  they  placed  a  great 
part  of  the  eflicacy  of  their  religious  incanta- 
tions.   These  doctrines  were  the  mysteriea 
of  the  Chaldean  religion,  imparted  only  to 
the  initiated,     llieir  popular  religion  co&> 
sisted   in  the   worship  of  the   sun,  moon. 
planets,  and  stars,  as  divinities,  after  tb* 
general  practice  of  the  east.   Job  Tcxxi.  if. 
From  the  religious  system  of  the  Chaldi 
were  derived  two  arts,  for  which  they 
long  celebrated ;  namelr,  magic  and  aatn- 
logy.     Their  magic,  wliich  should  not  be 
confounded  with  witchcraft,  or  a  supposed 
intercourse   with   evil   spirits,    consifted  in 
the  performance  of  certain  religious  cere- 
monies  or  incantations,  which  were  supposed, 
by  the  inteq)08ition  of  good  demons,  to  pro- 
duce supernatural  effects.     Their  astrolo^ 
was  founded  upon  the  chimerical  urinoplr, 
that  the  stars  have  an  influence,  either  bene- 
ficial or  malignant,  upon  the  affairs  of  men, 
which  may  be  discovered,  and  made  the  cer- 
tain ground  of  prediction,  in  particular  casai; 
and  the  whole  art  consisted  in  applying  as- 
tronomical observ'ations  to  this  fanciful  pur- 
pose, and  thus  imposing  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  vulgar. 

CHAMBER.     See  Upper  Room. 

CHAFfERS.  The  New  Testament 
early  portioned  out  into  certain  division^' 
which  appear  under  various  names.  Tb 
custom  of  reading  it  puldidy  in  the  Chre- 
tian  assemblies  after  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, would  soon  cause  such  divisions  tn  be 
applied  to  it.  The  law  and  the  propbeU 
were  for  this  end  already  divided  into  p«»* 
ghim  and  haptaroth,  and  the  New  TestaiiKDl 
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not  long  renuin  without  being  treate<I 
J  in  the  same  wajr.  Th«  distribution  into 
I  dinrch-lessont  wm  indeed  the  oldest  that 
took  pUce  in  it  The  Chh«tian  tt-achers 
gave  the  name  of  ptricoptt  to  the  sections 
I  roul  as  le«aoni  bv  the  Jews.  Justin  Martyr 
^^Ul«  himtelf  ot  this  expre«itioa.  when  be 
^^Bles  prophetical  paaaagea.  Such  is  the 
BIBe  also  in  Clemens  of  jyexandria ;  but  this 
writer  also  gives  the  name  of  vtfMinu  to 
lar|(er  sections  of  the  tio8{>el8  and  St.  Caul's 
Epastles.  Pt-neopn  therefore  were  nothing 
cbe  but  anrfniaiiara,  church  lessoas,  or  sec- 
tums  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
read  in  the  assemblies  after  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  In  the  third  century  another 
difinoii  also  into  at^oXaia  occurs.  Dionysias 
if  Alexandria  (peaks  of  them  in  reference 
U  the  .\pocalyp9e,  and  the  controversies  re- 
^wcting  it.  Some,  says  he,  went  throngh 
^^^K  whole  book,  from  chapter  to  chapter,  to 
^^^Bir  that  it  liore  no  sense.  In  the  tifth  cen- 
tnry  Cuthaliu<  produced  again  a  diviiiion 
into  chapter*,  which  was  accounted  his  in- 
vention. He  hiuiiielf  however  lays  claim 
to  nothing  more  than  having  composed 
»V  vinr  Ht^a\aUt¥  iteitrir,  tlie  summaries  of 
Ills  contents  of  the  chapiters  in  the  Acts  of 
Apostl's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  In 
episftles  of  St.  Paul,  not  even  these  are 
:rty ;  but  they  are  derived  "  from  one 
wisest  of  the  fathers,  and  worshippers 
'  I,"  as  he  himself  says,  and  he  only 
rated  theai  into  his  stichomctrical 
n  of  the  .New  Testament.  The  chapters 
mst,  therefore,  have  been  in  existence  be- 
ore  Cuthaliiu,  if  the  father  whom  he  men- 
tioiM  composed  notices  of  their  contents. 
Bat  how  old  they  are  cannot  easily  be  known. 
The  Euthalian  /cc^aXaia  are  distinguished 
fwin  the  pericimes,  or  reading  portions,  by 
their  rxtent.  The  Jews  had  divided  the  law 
iato  fifty-tbree  parashim,  according  to  the 
annbrr  of  the  sabbaths,  taking  into  account 
the  Itau  year.  Nearly  so  distributed  were  the 
Acl»  of  the  Apijstles,  St.  Paul's  and  the  Cn- 
ikolic  Epistle',  according  to  the  Alexandrine 
titaal,  whicli  Kutbaliiis  follows  in  his  sticho- 
nctncal  edition,  namely,  into  fifty-six  peri- 
^f":  ihrve  more  than  the  number  of  «rvp«^ai 
tpi^  Sundays,  probably  for  three  festivals. 
*l>icb  might  be  observed  at  Christmas, 
Bister,  ana  Whitsuntide.  The  (iospels  too 
bad  naturally  in  the  Hamc  way  many  peri- 
"ft.  Such  in  older  times  was  the  practice 
■a  A«ia  aim) ;  for  .lu^tin  says,  that  the  be- 
^m  there  assemble  themselves  for  prayer 
Mil  rnuling  on  Sunday  only,  ir  rp"  toC  i)\iou 
*^".  Since  then  the  whole  New  Testament 
*U  distributed  into  so  few  sections,  these 
■W  neee^sorily  have  been  great,  and  a  peri- 
9*>o  Eutludius  sometimeK  includes  in  it 
■•*,  fivf.  and  even  six  chapters.     We  have 

Ken  hitherto  only  of  the  chapters  of  the 
of  the  .\postles  and  the  Epistles.     In 
■»  Ouapels   there   occur  to  us  trc^oAo/a  of 
**  sorts,  the  greater  and  the  lesser.     The 
''*v  ue  (he  Amtnonian  which   Eusebius 
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rejected,  after  which  he  composed  hia  ten- 
canons  in  order  to  point  out  in  the  Mono- 
tessaron  of  Ammonius  the  respective  con- 
tents of  every  Evangelist.  He  has  explained 
him.ielf  in  the  Epistle  to  Carnianus  on  their 
use,  and  on  the  formation  of  nis  ten  canons, 
where  be  names  bis  sections  sometimes 
impaKaU,  sometimes  vpucimu.  Matthew  has 
tlu-ee  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  these,  Mark 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six,  Luke  three 
hundred  and  forty-two,  and  John  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two.  The  other  chapters 
are  independent  of  these,  which  from  their 
extent  are  aUo  named  the  greater.  Of  these, 
Matthew  contains  sixty-eight,  Mark  fortr- 
nine,  Luke  eighty-three,  and  John  only 
eighteen.  Tliere  are  but  ver)'  few  manu- 
scripts which  have  not  both  of  them  toge- 
ther. As  to  the  church-lessons,  to  come 
back  to  them  once  more,  %'arious  alterations 
took  place  in  them.  As  the  festival-days 
multiplied,  the  old  division  could  no  longer 
subsist,  and  in  many  churches  the  pericopes 
were  shortened.  At  last  as  the  ritual  of 
ceremonies  was  enlarged,  only  certain  por- 
tions were  extracted  from  the  (rospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles, 
which  sometimes  were  very  short,  A  codex 
of  this  sort  was  termed  lic»j)yiSutr ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Gos|)el8  alone,  fimyytKirdpioii;  and 
in  respect  to  the  other  books,  vpa^awiroAot. 
This  seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the 
Latins  much  earlier  than  among  the  (ireeks. 
There  are  perfectly  credible  teatimonieR, 
which  establish  such  an  arrangement  among 
the  former  at  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, at  which  date  nothing  of  the  kind  is. 
perceptible  among  the  latter.  The  expres- 
sion, wp^inriroAos,  appears  indeed  frequently 
in  the  Typicum  of  St.  Sabas,  who  died  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  liut  the 
Greeks  do  not  disavow,  that  this  Typicum 
or  monastic  ritual  was  not  by  himself,  that 
it  perished  in  the  invasions  of  the  barl)a- 
rian«,  and  was  composed  anew  by  John  of 
Datna«cu!»,  with  references  memoriler^  to 
that  of  Sabas.  He  lived  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  with  an  earlier 
notice  of  lectionnries-  among  the  Greeks  we 
are  not  acquainted.  Finally,  our  present 
chapters  come,  as  it  is  well  known,  from 
Cardinal  Hugo  de  St.  ('her,  who  in  the 
twelfth  century  composed  a  concordance, 
and  to  this  end  distnbnted  the  Bible  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion  into  smaller  por- 
tions. They  are  now  moreover  generally 
admitted  in  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  and 
(ireek  texts.  Tile  verses,  however,  are 
from  Robert  Stephens,  who  first  introduced 
them  in  hia  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
A.  D.  1551.  His  son,  Henry  Stephens,  was 
the  first  to  record  this  for  the  information  of 
posterity,  in  the  preface  to  his  Greek  Con- 
cordance to  the  New  Testament ;  in  which 
he  says,  that  two  facts  connected  with  it 
equally  demand  our  admiration  :  "  'fbe  first 
is,  that  my  father,  while  travelling  from 
Paris  to  Lyons,  finished  this  division  of  each 
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_  iter  into  verses,  and  indeeil  the  greater 
part  of  it  \_inter  «/HiYrtn</«m]  when  ridinf;  on 
his  liorse.  The  second  fact  is,  that,  a  short 
timi-  prior  to  this  journey,  while  he  had  the 
matter  still  in  contemplation,  altnoHt  all 
those  to  whom  he  mentioned  it  told  him 
jilainly  that  he  was  an  intiiscreet  man,  as 
though  he  had  a  wish  to  spend  his  time  and 
labour  on  an  affair  which  would  prove  utterly 
useless,  and  which  would  not  ontain  for  him 
any  commendation,  hut,  on  the  contrary, 
would  expose  hira  to  much  ridicule.  But 
behold  the  result  -.  in  »ppo>>ition  to  the  opi- 
nion which  condemned  and  discountenanced 
my  father's  undertaking,  a.s  soon  as  his  in- 
vention was  published,  every  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  whether  in  the  (Jreek,  L»tin, 
French,  Gertnan,  or  in  any  other  language, 
which  did  not  adopt  it,  was  immediately  clis' 
carded."  It  perhaps  will  not  be  uncdifjong  to 
add,  that  this  passage  has  yielded  mankind 
another  proof  that  learning  is  not  always 
synonimous  with  wisdom  :  for  the  plwase  re- 
gpectinpt  riding,  which  occurs  in  it,  has  fur- 
iiisheil  matter  of  warm  dispute  to  literary 
men  ;  some  of  them  contending  that  inter 
eqiiitandum  means,  that  Robert  Stephens  per- 
formed  the  greater  part  of  his  task  while  ae- 
tiially  on  hursehack;  but  others,  giving  a 
more  extended  constmctioa  to  the  expres- 
sion, assert  that  he  was  engaged  in  this  oc 
cupation  only  when  8to])ping  for  refreshment 
at  mns  on  the  road.  Though  the  first  inter- 
pretation woiild  probably  obtain  the  greatest 
number  of  sufTrages  from  really  learned  and 
impartial  men ;  yet  it  is  quite  sufficient  for 
mankind  to  know,  in  either  way,  that  this 
din^ion  into  verses  was  completed  in  the 
course  of  that  journey. 

t;HARI(rrS  of  war.  Tlie  scripture 
speaks  of  two  sorts  of  these  chariots,  one 
for  princes  and  generals  to  ride  in,  the  other 
used  to  break  the  enemy's  battalions,  by 
letting  them  loose  armed  with  iron,  which 
made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  troops. 
The  most  ancient  chariots  of  which  we  have 
any  notice  are  Pharaoh's,  which  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  Red  Sea,  Exodus  xiv.  7- 
'ITie  C'anaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at 
the  waters  of  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a 
multitude  of  chariots,  Joshua  xi.  4.  Sisera, 
the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  had 
nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army, 
Judges  iv.  3.  Tiie  tribe  of  Judah  eoTild 
not  gel  (>o«ses8ion  of  aU  the  lands  of  their 
lot,  because  the  ancient  inliahitants  of  the 
country  were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron. 
Tlie  Pnilislines,  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
them  against  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  cha- 
riots, and  six  thousand  horsemen,  I  Sam. 
ziii.  5.  David,  having  taicen  one  thousand 
chariots  of  war  from  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Syria,  hamstrung  the  horses,  and  burned 
nuie  hundred  chariots,  reserving  only  one 
hundred  to  hiumelf,  2  Samuel  ^^ii.  4.  Solo- 
mon had  a  considerable  number  of  chariots, 
but  we  know  of  no  military  expedition  in 
which  they  were  employed,  1  Kings  s.  26. 
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As  Judex  was  a  very  mountainous 
chariots  could  be  of'^  no  great  use  there,  ex- 
cept in  the  plains ;  and  the  Hebrews  oftea 
evaded  them  by  lighting  on  the  mountaina. 
The  kings  of  the  Hebrews,  when  they  went 
to  war,  were  themselves  gcnemlly  mounted  in 
chariots,  from  which  they  fought,  and  isinied 
their  orders ;  anil  there  was  always  a  second 
chariot  empty,  which  followed  each  of  them, 
that  if  the  first  was  broken,  he  might  ascend 
the  other,  2  Chronicles  xxxy.  24.  Chariots 
were  sometimes  consecrated  to  the  sun ;  and 
the  scripture  observes,  that  Josiah  burned 
those  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  mn 
by  his  predeceBSors,  2  Kings  xxiii.  11.  This 
super.slitious  custom  was  borrowed  from  the 
heathen»,  and  principally  from  the  Persians. 
CU.ARITY,  considered  as  a  ChristiaQ 
grace,  ought  In  our  translation,  in  order  to 
avoid  tnij>take,  to  have  been  translated  hee. 
It  is  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  flowing  from  the  love  of  God} 
and  is  described  with  wonderful  copious- 
ness, fehcity,  and  even  grandeur,  by  St- 
Paul,  1  Cor.  xiii;  a  portion  of  scripture 
which,  as  it  shows  the  habitual  temper  of 
a  true  Christian,  cannot  be  too  frequently 
referred  to  for  self-examination,  and  ought 
to  be  constantly  present  to  us  as  our  nile. 
2.  In  the  jiopular  sense,  charity  is  alm»giv. 
ing  ;  a  duty  of  practical  Chrisitiajiity  which 
is  solemnly  enjoined,  and  to  which  upecial 
promi.ses  are  annexed. 
CHAR.M.  See  DiviNATiofr, 
CHEBAR,  a  river  of  Chaldea,  Eaek.  L  1. 
It  is  thought  to  have  risen  near  the  head  of 
the  Tigris,  and  to  have  nm  through  Me*opo- 
tamia,  to  the  south-west,  and  emptied  itself 
into  the  Euphrates. 

CHEDt)RLAOMER,  a  king  of  the  Elaro- 
ites,  who  were  either  Persians,  or  people  Iwr- 
dering  upon  the  Persians.  Tliis  was  one  of 
the  four  confederated  kings,  who  made  «ir 
upon  the  five  kings  of  the  pentapoUt  d 
Sodom;  and  who,  after  hating  oefeoKd 
them,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  i 
great  booty,  were  pursued  and  dispersed  by 
Abraham,  Gen.  xiv. 

CHEMARIM.  This  word  occur*  obIt 
once  in  our  version  of  the  Bible :  "  I  will 
cut  ofl'  the  remnant  of  Baal,  and  the  nnM 
of  the  Chemarims  (Chemarim)  with  the 
priests,"  Zeph.  i.  4;  hut  it  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  generally  trans- 
lated "  priests  of  the  idols,"  or  "  priests 
clothed  in  black,"  because  ekamar  signi£es 
blaekntss.  By  this  word  the  best  commrot- 
ntors  understand  the  priests  of  false  godi, 
and  in  particular  the  worshippen  of  fire, 
because  they  were,  it  is  said,  drmcd  ia 
black.  Le  Clerc,  however,  declares  wUMl'l 
this  last  opinion.  Our  translators  at  iktl 
Bible  would  seem  sometimes  to  imdtnWil'i 
by  this  word  the  idols  or  objects  of 
rather  than  their  priests.  This  is 
opinion  of  L«  Clerc.  (^almet  observi 
canar  in  Arabic  signifies  the  nwnm,  sad 
Isia  is  the  same  deity.     "  Among  the  pnMl* 
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dt  Ut,"  toys  Cslmet.  "  were  ihose  caJled 
whwiylui  i.  that  is.  wearers  of  black ;  but 
It  M  uncertain  wliether  thin  name  was  (riven 
them  bv  muon  of  their  dressing  wholly  in 
1UM  lh«7  wore  a  black  ahining 
'CMiioiaof  thin  goddess." 
Ill  ■.....> >il,  t»iQ3.  an  idol  of  the  Moab- 
ilM,  Niunhfrs  \\\.  29-  The  name  is  derived 
Cmn  a  r(X>t  which  in  Arabic  siffnifies  to 
For  this  reason,  many  bebeve  Che- 
Xo  be  the  sun,  whose  precipitate  course 
■ighl  well  procure  it  the  name  of  Bwift. 
Sooc  identify  Chemoah  with  Ammon  ;  and 
Macrobins  thowB  that  Ammon  was  the  sun, 
•^««  ray<!  ^rere  denoted  by  his  horns.  Cal- 
B*<  ion  that  the  god  Hamanus  and 

.\f>  us,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 

Aamianui  itlarcellinun,  was  Chamon,  or  the 
«■.  These  deities  were  worshipped  in  many 
■■ti  of  the  east.  Some,  frora  the  rcsem- 
•bace  of  the  Hebrew  Chamos  with  the 
Greek  Co(no«,  have  thought  Chamo«  to  !>ig- 
wif  Bacchus.  Jerom  and  most  interpreters 
rneider  Chamosh  and  Peor  as  the  same 
ddlji.bat  wnne  think  tliat  BaaUPeor  was 
TiMUi.  or  Adonis.  To  Chemosh  Solomon 
■Kfaid  an  altar  upon  the  Mount  of  OUves, 
t  Kia^  x\.  7-  As  to  the  form  of  the  idol 
Chcoueh,  the  scripture  is  silent ;  but  if,  ac 
enfiag  to  Jerom,  it  were  like  Baal- Peor,  it 
■■St  Mre  been  of  the  beeve  kind ;  as  were, 
frohdbljr.  all  the  Baals,  though  accompaiiiud 
•ilh  Twiou*  insignia.  There  can  be  Utile 
thai  pen  of  the  religious  sennces  per- 
to  Chemosh,  as  to  Bnol-Peor,  con- 
in  revelling  and  drunkenness,  ob- 
end  impurities  of  the  grossest  kinds. 
Cbemosh  the  Ureeka  seem  to  have 
ibeir  Kw>wt,  called  by  the  Romans 
I.  llM!jn>d  of  feasting  and  revelling. 
CHBRETHIM.  s<n-;3.  Cherethim.or 
ClerrthJte*,  are  denominations  for  the  Phi- 
faaoiM  :  "  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon 
Iha  Philiiitines,  and  will  cut  off  the  Chere- 
tUm,  and  destroy  the  remnant  of  the  sea- 
«nst,"  Ezek.  XXV.  16.  Zepboniah,  exclaim- 
■K  sninst  the  Philistines,  says,  "  Woe  unto 
^  mnebitants  of  the  sea-coasts,  the  nation 
rf  the  Cberethitea,"  Zeph.  ii.  5.  It  is  said, 
I  Sen.  su.  U,  that  the  Amalekites  invaded 
IW  eooth  of  the  Cherethites  ;  that  is,  of  the 
KSttlnf*  David,  and  some  of  the  kings, 
hfa  >  -,  had  guards  called  Cherethites 

lad  \  2  ham.  xv.  18  ;  xx.  7.     C'al- 

■et  luiiiKK  luat  they  were  of  the  countr)*  of 
the  PUiialiaes;  bat  aereral  expositors  of  our 
osrv  rcNBitry  are  of  a  different  opinion.  "  We 
caa  hardly  suppoxe,"  say  the  latter,  "  that 
Datrid  woold  employ  any  of  these  uncircum- 
ciied  people  as  nis  booy-guard,  or  tliat  the 
IvaeliUUi  soldiers  woidd  have  patiently  seen 
imigncn  of  that  nation  advanced  to  such 
bIbccs  of  boDoar  and  truxt."  It  may,  there- 
Ihpc,  he  tsferred  that  guards  were  called 
Chertthitt^  because  they  went  with  Dand 
htto  Philistia,  where  they  continued  witli 
hia  aD  the  lime  he  was  under  the  protectiun 
of  Achials.  Thc»e  were  the  persons  uho 
«7 
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accompanied  David  from  the  first,  and  who 
remained  with  him  in  his  greatest  distresses  : 
and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  men  of  such  approved 
fidelity  should  he  chosen  for  liis  body-guard. 
Besides,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  soldiers  to 
derive  their  names,  not  from  the  place  of 
their  nativity,  but  of  their  residence. 

CHERUB.  213,  plural  D^lTS.  It  ap- 
pears, from  (jen.  iii.  29,  that  this  is  a  name 
given  to  ungels  ;  but  whether  it  is  the  name 
of  a  distinct  class  of  celestials,  or  designates 
the  same  order  as  the  seraphim,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  But  the  term  cA«- 
ntbim  generally  signifies  those  figures  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  make  and  place 
at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat,  or  propitia- 
tory, and  which  covered  the  ark  with  ex- 
panded wings  in  the  must  holy  place  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple.  See 
Exodus  XXV.  IS,  19.  The  origiiuil  mean- 
ing  of  the  term,  and  the  shape  or  form  of 
these,  any  further  than  that  they  were 
alata  animata,  "  winged  creatures,"  is  not 
certainly  known.  The  word  in  Hebrew  is 
sometimes  taken  for  a  calf  or  ox  ;  and  Eze- 
kiel,  X.  14,  sets  down  the  face  of  a  che- 
rub as  8)'nonymous  to  the  face  of  an  ox.  The 
word  cluTub,  in  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  signifies 
to  till  or  plough,  which  is  the  proper  work 
of  oxen.  Cherub  also  signifies  strong  and 
powerful.  Grotius  says  they  were  figures 
much  like  that  of  a  caU ;  and  BocLurt,  like- 
wise, thinks  that  they  were  more  like  the 
figure  of  an  or  than  anything  besides ;  and 
Spencer  is  of  the  same  mind.  But  Josephus 
says  they  were  extraordinary  creatures  of  a 
figure  unknown  to  mankind.  The  opinion 
of  moHt  critics,  taken,  it  seems,  from  Esek. 
i.  9,  10,  is,  that  they  were  figures  composed 
of  parts  of  various  creatures;  as  a  man,  a  lion, 
an  ox,  an  eagle.  But  certainly  we  have  no 
decided  proof  that  the  figures  placed  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  in  the  tabernacle,  were  of  the 
same  form  with  those  described  by  UzekieL 
The  contrary,  indeed,  seems  rather  indi. 
cated,  because  they  looked  down  upon  the 
mercy-seat,  which  is  an  attribute  not  well 
adapted  to  a  four-faced  creative,  like  the 
emblematical  cherubim  seen  by  Ezekiel. 

The  cherubim  of  the  sanctuary  were  two  in 
number;  one  nt  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat; 
which,  with  the  ark,  was  phiced  exactly  in 
the  middle,  between  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  tabernacle.  It  was  here  that 
atonement  was  made,  and  that  God  was  ren- 
dered propitious  by  the  High  Priest  sprink* 
ling  the  blood  upon  and  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  Lev.  xvi.  14,  IS.  Here  the  glory  of 
God  appeared,  and  here  he  met  his  High 
Priest,  and  by  him  his  people,  and  from 
hence  he  gave  forth  his  oracles ;  whence  the 
whole  holy  place  was  called  "i»an.  Me  oraele. 
These  cherubim,  it  must  be  obsen'ed,  had 
feet  whereon  they  stood,  2  Chron.  iii.  13; 
and  their  feet  were  joined,  in  one  continued 
beaten  work,  to  the  ends  of  the  mercy-seat 
which  covered  the  ark :  so  that  they  were 
wholly  over  or  above  it.  Those  in  the  taber- 
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nade  were  of  beaten  gold,  being  but  of  small 
dimensions,  Exod.  xxv.  18  ;  but  lho»e  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  were  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  olive-tree  overlaid  with  gold ;  for  they 
were  very  large,  extending  their  wings  to 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  oracle,  which  was 
twenty  cubitu,  1  Kings  vi.  23 — 28  ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  H) — 13.  'ITiey  are  called  "cherubim  of 
glory,"  not  merely  or  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  matter  or  formation  of  them,  but  because 
they  had  the  glory  of  (iod,  or  the  glorious 
symbol  of  his  presence,  "  the  Shekinab," 
resting  between  them.  As  this  glory  abode 
in  the  inward  tabernacle,  and  as  the  figures 
of  the  cherubim  represented  the  angela  who 
siuTound  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  world  above,  that  tabernacle 
was  rendered  a  fit  image  of  the  coiirt  of 
heaven,  in  which  light  it  is  considered  every 
where  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See 
chapters  iv.  li;  viii.  1;  ix.  a,  9,  23,  24; 
xW.  2-2,  23. 

The  cherubim,  it  i»  true,  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
as  designed  emblems  of  .Jehovah  himself,  or 
rather  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  God- 
licad,  with  man  taken  into  the  divine  CBsence. 
Uut  that  God,  who  is  a  pure  Spirit,  without 
parts  or  passions,  jierfectly  separate  and  re- 
mote from  all  matter,  should  command  Mo- 
868  to  make  material  and  visible  images  or 
emblematical  representations  of  himself,  is 
utterly  improbable :  especially,  coni^idering 
that  he  had  repeatedly,  cxpreselv,  and  so- 
lera nSy  forbidden  everything  of  this  kind  in 
the  aerond  commamhnent  of  the  moral 
law,  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai,  amidst 
thunder  and  lightning,  "  blackness,  dark- 
ness, and  tempest,"  jjronouncing  with  an 
audible  and  awful  voice,  whilu  "  the  whole 
mount  quaked  greatly,  and  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  waxed  louder  and  louder.  Thou 
ahalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image, 
nor  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  water  under  the  earth."  Hence  the 
solemn  caution  of  Moses,  Deut.  iv.  15,  &.C. : 
"  Take  ye  good  heed  unto  yourselves,  Cfor 
ye  saw  no  manner  of  aimibtude  on  the  day 
the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,)  !e»t  ye  corrupt  yourselves, 
and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude 
of  any  figure,  the  likenesg  of  male  or  female, 
of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  of  any 
winged  fowl  that  flicth  in  the  air,  of  any- 
thing that  creepeth  on  the  grodiid,  of  any 
fish  that  is  in  the  waters."  Hence  God's 
demand  by  his  prophet:  "  To  what  will  ye 
liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal,  saith  the  Holy 
One  ? "  And  hence  the  censure  of  the  inspir. 
ed  penman,  Psalm  cvi.  20  :  "  They  changed 
their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that 
eateth  grass."  Add  to  this,  that  in  most  or 
all  of  the  places  where  the  cherubim  are 
mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  God  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  them.  'ITjub,  "  He,"  the 
Lord,  "  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  che- 
ruhimj  and  a  flaming  sword,"  Gen.  iii.  24. 
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"  He  rode  on  a  cherub  and  did  flv."  Psalni 
.Tviii.  10,  "  He  sittetb  between  the  cheru- 
bim," Psalm  xcix.  I.  "  He  dwelleth  between 
the  cherubim,"  Psalm  Ixxx.  1.  We  also  rod 
of  *'  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  going  up, 
from  the  cherub  whereupon  he  was,  to  the 
tliresbold  of  the  bouse,"  Eiek.  ix.  3.  And 
again,  "  The  glory  of  the  Liord  went  up  from 
the  cherub,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the 
brightness  of  the  lyord's  glorj-,"  Exek.  x.  4. 
And  again,  "The  glory  of  the  Lord  departed 
from  ofl"  die  threshold,  and  stood  over  the 
chenibim,"  E*ek.  x.  18.  In  all  these  passage* 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  the  Snekinah, 
the  glonoua  symbol  of  his  presence,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cherubim ;  and  not  th» 
least  intimation  is  given  in  these  passage*, 
or  any  others,  of  the  scri[)ture,  that  the  the- 
rubim  were  images  or  emblematical  repre- 
sentations of  him.  Mr.  Parkhurst'a  labori- 
ous effort  to  establish  Mr.  Hutchinson's  ooi- 
nion  on  the  subject  of  the  cherubim,  in  ni» 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  sub  voc«,  is  so  obviously 
fanciful  and  contradictory,  that  few  will  M 
converted  to  this  strange  opinion.  It  seems 
much  more  probable  that,  as  most  emi- 
nent divines  nave  supposed,  the  cherubim 
represented  the  angels  who  surroimd  the 
di»Tnc  presence  in  heaven.  Accordingly, 
they  had  their  faces  turned  towards  lae 
mercy-seat,  where  God  was  supposed  to 
dwell,  whose  glory  the  angels  in  neavca  al- 
ways behold,  and  upon  which  their  eyes  MS 
continually  fixed;  as  they  are  also  uponChrist, 
the  true  propitiatory,  which  mystery  of  re- 
dem]>tion  they  "  desire,"  St.  Peter  tells  us, 
"  to  look  into,"  1  Peter  i.  12  :  a  circum- 
Btance  evidently  signified  by  the  faces  of  the 
cherubim  being  turned  inward,  and  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  mercy-seat.  We  may  here 
also  observe  that,  allowing  St.  Peter  m  this 
paKsage  to  allude  to  the  cherubic  figures, 
which,  from  his  mode  of  expression,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  this  amounts  to  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  cherubim  represented, 
not  so  much  one  order,  as  "  the  angeU''  in 
general,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  "  desiie  to 
look  into  "  the  subjects  of  hiunan  redemp- 
tion, and  to  all  whose  orders,  "  the  prinH- 
polities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  is  made  known  by 
the  church."  in  Ezekiel,  the  cherubic  figuici 
are  evidently  connected  with  the  dispensa- 
tions of  providence ;  and  they  have  there- 
fore approjirinte  forms,  emblematical  of  th» 
strength,  wisdom,  swiftness,  and  ccmstanry, 
with  which  the  holy  angels  minister  in  cany- 
i-.ij^  on  God's  designs:  but  in  the  sanctusry 
they  are  connected  with  the  administraUoD 
of  grace ;  and  they  are  rather  adoring  be- 
holders, than  actors,  and  probably  appwti 
under  forms  more  simple.  As  to  the  living 
creatures,  improperly  rendered  "beasts"  m 
our  translation.  Rev.  iv.  7,  some  think  them 
an  hieroglyi>hical  representation,  not  of  tk« 
qualities  ot  angels,  but  of  tliose  of  real  CTui»- 
tians;  especially  of  those  in  the  sufftriaf 
and  active  periods  of  the  church.     Thefa* 
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t  Bon.  «ignT^^ing  their  undaunt«d  courage, 
tsanifeBtril   in  meeting  with  canfiJence  the 
fTt«te«t  ■ufferinA's ;  the  «ecoud  a  calf  or  ox, 
enblcRutica]   of  anwearied  patience ;    the 
third  with  the  (ace  of  a  man,  representing 
fndtnet  and  companion ;  the  fourth  a  fly- 
ay  eagle,  signifpng   activity   and   vigour. 
Tbt  four  qualities  thus  emblematically  set 
filth  in  these  four  living  creatures,  namely, 
mknnted  courage,  unwearied  patience  un- 
im  anftringa,  prudence  united  with  kind- 
MM,    and    vigormts    activity,    are    found, 
■on  or  leas,  in  the  true  tnembera  of  Christ'R 
(iarch  in  every  age  and  nation.    But  otheid 
hne  imifined  that  this  representation  might 
W  iattttaed  to  intimate  also  that  these  qua- 
Ucs  would  especially  prevail  in  succeeaing 
MM  of  the  chiuch,  in  the  order  in  which 
itj  are  here  placed :   that  is,  that  in  the 
Int  age  true  Ohnstians  would  be  eminent 
tm   the    ronrvge,    fortitude,    and    nuccess, 
•Wrewith  they  ahould  spread  the  gogpel ; 
that  la  the  next  age  they  would  manifetrt 
iBBvhalile  patience  in  bearing  persecution, 
alas  they  should  be  "  killed  all  the  day," 
fka  calvee  or  oxen  appointed  for  the  slaugh- 
ter;   th«t   in   the  subsequent  age   or  ages, 
vhen  the  storms  of  persecution  were  blown 
eair,  and  Christianity  wraa  generally  spread 
llfaa^h  the  whole  Roman  empire,  know. 
kdlia  and  wisdom,  uiety  and  virtue,  should 
tin  war,  ud  the  cnurch  should  wear  the 
he*  of  a  man,  and  excel  in  prudence,  hu- 
■noiy^  love,  and  good  works  ;  and  that  in 
^gci  ettll  later,  being  reformed  from  various 
orrmiioat  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and 
hi  «  Ticonr  and  activity,  it  should  carry 
ika  lEorpcT,  aa  upon  the  wings  of  a  flying 
9^t,  to  the  remotest  nations  under  heaven, 
"tti  i  )red,  and  tongue,  and  people." 

TL-  ^ht  which  desen'es  some  con- 

iitnauon.  t  he  four  great  monarchies  of 
Ihtavth  had  their  prophetic  emblems,  taken 
lolh  from  metals  and  from  beasts  and  birds ; 
lad  it  19  nut  unreasonable  to  look  for  pro- 
ihctic  ctablems  of  the  one  kingdom  of 
iWiiC,  in  its  %'aried  and  successive  states. 
hfha{io,  however,  the  most  reasonable  con- 
ia,  that,  like  the  "living  creatures" 
■  the  Tiaion  of  Ezekiel,  they  are  emblem- 
t  at  tb«  ministration!!  of  angels  in  what 
to  those  providential  events  which 
concern  the  church. 
REE,  poiy.      This    tree. 
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rt>  !••  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xxx.  3", 
■ad  Etek-  «xxi.  8,  is  by  the  Septuafint  and 
Jeraai  readered  plane-tree;  ;  nd  l)niHiiis, 
r,  and  Boat  of  the  modern  iriterpri:tcrs 
it  the  aamc.  The  name  is  aerived 
frm  a  root  which  signifies  naiedneu ;  and 
ic  m  ofltra  obMTved  of  the  plane-tree  that 
the  bark  |i«eLs  off  from  the  trunk,  leaving 
it  aakMl,  which  peculiarity  may  have  been 
Ae  rtyariiMi  of  its  Hebrew  name.  The  Son 
of  fifach  n7>>  "  I  grew  up  as  a  plane-tree 
hf  the  water,"  Ecclesiasticus  xjciv.  14. 
CHJ1<D-  Mothers,  in  the  earliest  times, 
rir  ofitpring  themselves,  and  that 
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from  thirty  to  thirty-sbtmonths.Theday  when 
the  child  was  weaned  was  made  a  festival. 
Gen.  xxi.  8  ;  Exod.  ii  7. 9 ;  1  Sam.  i.  22—24 ; 
2  Chronicles  xxxi.  16  :    2  Mac.  vii.  27,  28  j 
Matt.  xxi.  IG.     Nurses  were  employed,  in 
case  the  mother  died  before  the  child  was 
old  enough  to  be  weaned,  and  when  from 
any  circumstances  she  was  unable  to  afford 
a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  fur  its  nourish- 
ment.     In   later  ages,   when   miitrong  had 
become  more  delicate,  and  thought  them- 
selves too  infirm  to  fulfil  the  duties  which 
naturally  devolveil  upon  them,  nurses  were 
employed  to  take  their  place,  and  were  reck- 
oned among  the  principal  members  of  the 
family.     They  are,   accordingly,   in   conse- 
quence of  the  respectable  station  which  ihey 
sustained,   frequently  mentioned  in  aacred. 
history.  Genesis  xxxv.  8 ;    2   Kings  xi.  2 : 
2  Chron.  xxii.   11.     The  sons  remained  till 
the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the  women  ;  they 
then  came  into  the  father's  hands,  and  were 
taught  not  ordy  the  arts  and  duties  of  life, 
but  were  instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
in  all  parts,  of  their  country's  reliuion,  UkuI. 
vi.  20— 2.'>;    vii.   li);    xi.   19.      Those    who 
wished  to  have  them  further  instructed,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  deem  it  [ireferable  to  em- 
ploy private  teachers,  sent  them  away  to 
some  priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a 
number  of  other  children   to  instnict.      It 
appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24 — 2s,  that  there 
was  a  school  near  the  holy  tabernacle,  dedi- 
cated to  the  instruction  of  youth.     There 
had  been  many  other  schools  of  this  kind, 
which    had    fallen    into    decay,    hut   were 
restiired  again  by  the  iirofihet  baiuuel ;  after 
whose  time,  the  members  of  the  seniinariee 
in  question,  who  were  denominated  by  way 
of  distinction  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets," 
acquired    no    little    notoriety.      DaughteTs 
rarely  departed  from  the  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the   females,   except  when   they 
went    out    with    an    lun    to    draw   water. 
7"hey  spent  their  time  in  learning  those  do- 
mestic and  other  artt*,  which  are  befitting  u 
woman's  situation  and  character,   tdl  tliey 
arrived  at  that  period  in  life  when  they  were 
to  be  sold,  or,  by  a  better  fortune,  given  away 
in  marriage,  Prov.  xxxi.  13  ;  2  ^am.  xiii.  7- 
2.  In  scripture,  disciples  are  often  called 
children  or  sons.    Solomou,  in  his  Proverbs, 
says  to  his  disciple,  "  Hear,  my  son."'    The 
descendants  of  a  man.  how  remote  soever, 
are  denominated   his  sum;  or  children;  as 
"  the  children  of  Edom,"  "  the  children  of 
Moab,"  ■•  the  children   of    Israel."      JSuch 
expressions   as   "  the    children    of    light," 
"  the  children  of  darkness,"  "  the  children 
of  the  kingdom,"  signify  those   who  follow 
tnith,  those  who  remain  in  error,  and  those 
who  belong  to  the  church.     Persons  arrived 
at  almost  the  age  of  maturity  are  sometimes 
called  "children."     Thus,  Joseph  is  termed 
"  the  child,"  though  he  was  at  least  sixteen 
years  old.  Gen.  xxvvii.  30 ;  and  Benjamin, 
even  when  above  thirty,  was  so  denominated, 
xliv.  20.     By  the  Jewish  law,  children  were 
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reckoned  the  property  of  ihi-ir  parents,  who 
could  sell  them  for  Kfven  years  to  pay  their 
dehts.  Their  creditors  h.id  also  the  jiower 
of  cumiielling  them  to  resort  to  this  mejisure. 
The  po'jr  woman,  whose  oil  Eli^ha  increased 
80  much  as  enabled  her  to  pay  her  husband's 
debts,  complained  to  the  prophet,  that,  her 
hunhand  he'mn  dead,  the  creditor  wax  come 
to  take  away  her  two  sons  to  be  bondmen, 
2  Kings  iv.  1.  "  C'bililren,  or  sons  of  God," 
is  a  name  by  which  the  aniifels  are  soraetimes 
described  :  "niere  was  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  (loJ  came  lo  present  themselves  before 
the  Lord,"  Jdti  i.  6;  ii.  I.  IJood  men,  in 
opposition  to  the  wicked,  are  also  thua  dc- 
numinated  ;  tbe  children  of  Seth's  family, 
in  o[ipo!<iiioii  to  those  of  ("ain  :  "  The  sons 
of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,"  Genesis 
vi.  2,  Judges,  manistratcs,  priests,  are  also 
termed  children  of  God  :  '"  I  have  said,  Ye 
are  jfods,  and  all  of  you  are  the  children  of 
the  Most  Hi^h,"  I'salm  Ixxxii.  6.  The 
Jsraelitfs  arc  called  "  sons  of  (Jod,"  in  oiipo- 
Kition  to  the  gentiles,  Hosea  i.  10 ;  John 
xi.  52.  In  the  New  Testatuent,  believers 
are  commonly  called  "  children  of  (iod  "  by 
virtue  of  their  adoption.  St.  Paul,  in  several 
])laceSj  extols  the  advantages  of  being  adopted 
sons  of  God,  Rom.  ^iii.  14;  tial.  iii.  '26. 
"  Children,  or  sons  of  men,"  is  a  name  ^ven 
to  Cain's  fnmilv  before  the  deluge,  and,  in 
])articular,  to  tne  giants,  who  were  violent 
men,  and  had  corrupted  their  ways.  After- 
wards, the  impious  Israelites  were  thus 
called  ;  *'  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will 
ye  love  vanity  ? "  I'salra  iv.  2.  "  The  sons 
of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows," 
Ivii.  4. 

CHILD-BIRTH.  In  oriental  countries 
child-birth  is  not  an  event  of  much  difficulty ; 
and  mothers  at  such  a  season  were  originally 
the  only  assistants  of  their  daughters,  as  aov 
further  aid  was  deemed  unnecessary,  Exod, 
i.  Itl.  In  cases  of  more  thui  ordinary  diffi- 
culty, those  matrons  who  had  accjuired  some 
celebrity  for  skill  and  expertness  on  occasions 
of  this  kind,  were  invited  in  ;  and  in  this 
way  there  eventually  rose  into  notice  that 
class  of  women  denominated  midwives.  The 
child  wan  no  sooner  born,  than  it  was 
washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with  salt,  and 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  bnnrt,  Ezek, 
xvi.  4.  k  was  the  custom  at  a  very  ancient 
period,  for  the  father,  while  muaic  in  the 
meaa  while  was  heard  to  sound,  to  clasp  the 
n«w-bora  child  to  hi.s  bosotn,  and  by  this 
ceremony  wa»  understood  to  declare  it  to  be 
his  own.  Gen.  1.  23  ;  Job  iii.  12  j  Psalm  xxii. 
11.  This  practice  was  imitated  by  those 
wives  who  adopted  the  children  of  their 
maids.  Gen.  xvi.  2;  xxx.  3 — 5.  The  birth- 
day of  a  son,  especially,  was  made  a  festival, 
and  on  each  successive  year  was  celebrated 
with  renewed  demonstrations  of  festivity  and 
joy.  Gen.  xl.  20;  Job  i.  4;  Matt,  xiv.  0. 
The  messenger,  who  brought  the  news  of 
the  birth  of  a  son,  was  received  with  joy, 
and  rewarded  with  presents.  Job  iii.  3  ;  Jcr. 
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XX.  15.     'I'his  is  the  case  at  the  present  ixf 

in  Persia. 

CHISLHU.the  third  monthof  the  Jewish 
civil  year,  and  the  ninth  of  their  sacred, 
answering  to  our  Novenil)er  and  Decern*, 
ber,  Nehem.  i.  1.     It  contains  thirty  days. 

ClinTIM,  the  country,  or  countries,  im. 
plied  by  this  name  in  scriptiu-e,  are  variously 
interpreted  by  historians  and  commentators. 
Chittim  has  been  taken,  by  Hales  and  Lon-thf 
for  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean  ;  which  appears  most  consonant  with' 
the  general  use  of  the  word  by  the  different 
inspu-ed  writers. 

CHRIST,  an  appellation  synonynioiu  vitli 
Messiah.    The  word  Xpirhi,  signifies  amoiiUeiL 
from  xp'w,  /  anoint.     Sometimes  the  word 
Christ  is  used  singly,  by  way  of  aatoiurmatif, 
to  denote  a  person  sent  from  God,  as  an 
anointed  prophet,  king,  or  priest.    *'  Christ," 
says  Lactantius,  "  is  no  proper  name,  but 
one  denoting  power ;  for  the  Jews  used  to 
give  this  appellation  to  their  kings,  calling 
them  Christ,  or  anointed,  by  reason  of  their 
sacred  unction."     But  he  adds,  "  The  hea- 
thens, by  mistake,  call  Jesus  Christ,  Chre*- 
tus."     Accordingly,  Suetonius,  gpeaking  a( 
Claudius,  and  of  his  expelling  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  says  that  "  he  banished  them  because 
they   were   conttmiallv  promoting   tumults, 
under  the  influence  of' one  Chrestus  :"  "  J»- 
daos,  impuhore  Chresto,  assidue  tumuUuanlei, 
Romd  erimlit .  "  taking  Christ  to  be  a  proper 
name.     The  nnines  of  Messiah  and  ChriAj 
were  originally  derived  from  the  ceremony 
of  anointing,  by  which  the  kings  and  the 
High  I'riest.s  of  i  iod's  people,  and  sometimei 
the  prophets,  I  Kings  xix.  IC,  were  conK- 
crnted  and  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  theif 
functions ;  for  all  these  functions  were  m- 
counied  holy  among  the  Israelites.     But  the 
most  eminent  application  of  the  word  it  to 
that  illustrious  personage,  tjT)ified  and  prp-  ( 
dieted  from  the  beginning,  who  is  described  ( 
by   the    prophets,    under   the   character  of  ] 
God's  Anointed,  the  Messiah,  or  the  Chrift 
As  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  T«B. 
ment,  were  we  to  judge  by  the  connnon 
version,  or  even  by  most  versions  into  am- 
dem  tongues,  we  shotild  receive  it  rather  « 
a  proper  name,  than  an  appellative,  or  Dame 
of  office,  and  should  think  of  it  only  as  otir 
Lord's  surname.     To  this  mistake  our  tfiM- 
lators  have  contributed,  by  too  seldom  pre- 
fixing the  article  before  Cfhrist.    The  wotdj 
Christ  was  at  first  as  much  an  ajipellative  i 
the  word  Baptist,  and  the  one  was  as 
larly  accompanied  with  the  article  as  t3i*| 
other.     Yet  our  translators,  who  would 
ways  say   "  the  Baptist,"  have,   it   «ho 
»e  em ,  studiously  avoided  saying  *' the  Christ.^ 
The  article,  in  such  expressions  as  occur  i 
Acts  xvii.  3  ;  xviii.  5,  28,  adds  constderabkl 
light  to  them,  and  yet  no  more  than  whiti 
the  words  of  the  historian  manifestly  conrtf  J 
to  every  reader  who  understands  Ins  laa 
guage.     It  should  therefore  be,  "  Paul  tfstipl 
tilled  to  tbe  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  ( 'linst," 
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nt  Hie  Meanah,  &c.  Many  other  rinular 
mHaaees  occur.  Sbcnild  it  M  uked,  U  th« 
vofd  Ovist  never  to  be  understood  in  the 
New  Testament  u  a  proper  rvaine.  but  aJwayi 
atkaviag  xdiiect  reference  to  the  oKce  or  dig- 
nitT  i  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  word  came 
It  length,  from  the  fr^-queiicy  of  application 
u>  aat  individual,  and  onl)*  to  ooe,  to  supply 
ibe  place  of  a  proper  name.  It  would  aJtio 
Toj  much  accelerate  this  effect,  that  the 
VMSze  JejiO!  was  common  amaug  the  Jews 
•t  dwt  time,  and  tki?  rendered  im  addition 
nicf  iiiiiy  fordislingxiialiing'  the  peraon.  To 
ptv^K,  Grotfiw  remarks,  that  in  pro- 
of tune  the  name  Jeans  wws  Very  much 
dropped,  and  Christ,  which  had  never  been 
med  before  an  the  proper  name  of  nsiy  per- 
ND,  sad  was,  for  that  tfason,  a  iiettcr  dis- 
tectum,  waa  «ub«tituted  for  it ;  insomuch 
dot,  atnang  the  heathetm,  our  Lord  came  to 
W  more  known  bjr  the  ktter  than  by  the 
tomer.  Thii  use  seema  to  have  begun  soon 
after  his  ascention.  During  bis  life,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  word  was  ever  u«ed  in 
this  majm^r;  nay,  Ibe  contrary  is  evident 
tm^  se^'eral  paasagea  of  the  (lospels.  The 
tnttg/tVuM  wrote  ^ome  jtM»  after  the  period 
dure  mentioned;  and  therefore  they  adopt- 
ed the  practice  common  among  Christians  a.t 
Uut  time,  which  was  to  employ  the  word  as 
1  fumame  for  the  sake  of  dietitiction.  See 
MttL  i.  1,  18;   Mark  i.  1, 

CHIUSTIAN,  a  follower  of  the  religion  of 

Chrizt.     It  is  probable  that  the  name  Chris- 

□au,  like  that  of  Nazarenes  and  Galileaoe, 

trai  given  to  the  dlaciplea  of  our  Lord  in  re- 

prgacb  or  cosiempt.     VMiat  confirms  this 

Cf^inion  is,   that   the   people   of  Antioch  in 

Sjna,   Acti  *].  26,  where  they  were   first 

ailed  Cbriiiiian^,  are  observed  by  Xosimus, 

Pmeopiu?,  and  Zonaras,  to  have  been  re- 

nsifkable  for  their  scurrilous  jesting.    So  mo 

hare  indeed  thought   that   this   nauie   waa 

giren  by  the  disciples  to  themselves  ;  others, 

■hit  it  was  imposed  on   them    by  divine 

■utbonty:   in  either  of  wbich  caseii  surely 

ve  vboiud  hare  met  with  it  in  the  mbsS' 

ijueat  history  of  the  Acts,  and  in  the  apoH- 

tolie  Epi»Uc«,  ail  of  which  were  written  some 

fm after;  whereas  it  is  found  but  in  two 

■son  places  in  the   New  Testament,   Acts 

'crri.  is,  wlierc  a  Jew  is  the  speaker,  and  in 

I  Peter  ir.  16,  where  reference  appears  to  be 

sdtto  the  name  oa  imposed  upon  them  by 

tlilirejiejfflies,     The  -word  used.  Acts  si.  26, 

ijrailies  mmply  to  be  called  or  named,  and 

viien  Doddridge  and  a  few  others  take  it  taim- 

^  t  divine  appointoient,  they  disreg^d  the 

^  fafsmwii  which  gives  no  support  to  that 

ppinkttt.   The  worda  "f  Tacitus,  when  speak* 

"Oilof  iheC'bristia.n9  persecuted  by  Nero,  are 

^Mirkable,  "  vvU/hS  C/irUtiation  appellabat," 

"thfrnl^  called  them  Christians."     Epi- 

PWiU  says,  that  they  were  called  Jesse<ms, 

either  fruni  Jes*e,  the  father  of  David,  or, 

•Wthii  much  more  prodahle,  from  the  name 

"^Jenift,  whose  disciples  they  were.    Tliey 

*(tedcaoi&bited  Chridiiaus,  ^  ^-  '^'^  °^  *^ ' 
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and  ibouflh  the  name  was  first  given  re- 
proachfully, tbey  gloried  in  it,  as  expressing 
their  adherence  to  Christ,  and  they  soon 
generally  assumed  it. 

CHBtSTlAXn'y,  the  rebgion  of  Chris- 
tians. By  Christianity  is  here  meant,  not 
that  religious  system  an  it  may  be  under- 
stood and  set  forth  in  any  particidar  society 
calliug  itself  Christian  ;  but  as  it  is  contained 
in  the  sacred  hooka  acknowledged  by  all 
these  aocietiea,  or  chiireltes,  and  which  con- 
tain the  only  authorized  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

2,  The  lofty  profes^iun  which  Christian- 
ity tjtakea  at  a  religion,  and  the  promises 
it  holds  forth  to  mankh^d,  entitle  it  to  the 
most  serious  consiJi'rution  of  all.  For 
it  may  in  truth  he  said,  that  no  other  reli- 
gion presents  itself  under  aspects  so  sub- 
lime, or  such  as  are  calculated  to  awaken 
desires  and  hopes  so  enlarged  and  magnifi- 
cent. It  not  only  profc.«ises  to  be  from  Cod, 
but  to  have  been  taught  lo  men  by  the  Son 
of  God  incarnate  in  our  nature,  the  Second 
Person  in  the  adorable  trinity  of  divine  Ptr- 
Bons,  "  the  Name  in  substance,  equal  in  power 
and  glory."  It  decliu-es  that  this  divine 
personage  ii  the  appointed  Redeemer  of 
mankind  from  sin,  death,  and  misery;  that 
he  was  announced  as  such  to  our  first  pa- 
rents upon  their  lapf*e  from  the  innocence 
and  blessedness  of  their  primeval  state  ;  that 
he  was  exhibited  to  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
patriarchs  in  express  promises ;  and,  by  the 
institution  of  sacrifices,  as  a  propitiatory  sa- 
crifice for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so 
that  man  might  be  reconciled  to  God  through 
Him,  and  restored  to  his  forfeited  inheritance 
of  eternal  life.  It  represents  all  former  dis- 
pensations of  true  religiun,  all  revelations  of 
God's  will,  and  all  promiKi^s  of  grace  from  God 
to  man,  ad  emanating  from  the  anticipated 
Sacrifice  and  aaccrdotal  intercession  of  its 
Author,  and  a*  all  preparatory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  bis  perfect  religion  ;  and  that  as  to 
the  great  political  movements  among  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires 
were  all  either  remotely  or  proximately  con- 
nected ivith  the  designs  fif  his  advent  among 
men.  It  professes  to  have  completed  the 
former  revelations  of  C  rod's  wiU  and  pvu-- 
poees ;  to  have  accomplished  ancient  pro- 
phecies j  fulfilled  ancient  types ;  and  taken 
up  the  glory  of  the  fllo.saic  religion  into  its 
own  "  glory  that  excelleth  ; "  and  to  contain 
within  Itself  a  perfect  system  of  faith,  morals, 
and  acceptable  worehip.  It  not  only  exhibits 
so  effectual  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  remission 
of  all  offences  against  (iod  flows  from  its 
merits  to  all  who  heartily  confide  in  it ;  but 
it  proclaims  itself  to  be  a  remedy  for  all  the 
moral  disorders  of  our  fallen  nature ;  it 
casts  out  every  vice,  implants  every  virtue, 
and  restores  man  to  "  the  image  of  God  in 
which  be  wai  created,"  even  to  "  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness." 

3.  Its  promises  both  to  individuals  and  to 
society  are  of  the  largest  kind.    It  represents 
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iU  Pounder  as  now  exorcisinpc  the  office  of  ihe 
Hiffh  Priest  of  the  human  race  before  (iod, 
ana  as  having  sat  down  at  His  right  hand, 
a  mediatorial  and   rtconcilinjir  government 
being  committed  to  him,  until  he  shall  come 
to  judge  all  nationn,  and  distribute  the  re- 
wards of  eternity  to  his  foIlowerH,  and  inflict 
its    never-terminating    punishments    upon 
those  who   reject  him.     By  virtue  of  this 
con§titulion  of  things,  it  promises  pardon  to 
the  guiltj',  of  every  age  and  eountrj',  who 
seek  it  in  penitence  and  prtt]^cr,  comfort  to 
the  afflicted  and  troubled,  victory  over  the 
fear  of  death,  a  happy  intermediate  state  to 
the  disembodied  spirit,  and  finally  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  from  the  dead,  and  lio- 
nonr  and  immortality  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  whole  man  glorified  in  the  immediate  ]irc- 
sence  of  God.     It  holds  out  the  loftiest  ho])e8 
also  as  to  the  world  at  large.     It  promises  to 
introduce  harmony  among  families  and  na- 
tions, to  terminate  all  wars  and  all  opprea- 
sions,  and  ultimately  to  fill  the  world  with 
truth,  order,  and  purity.     It  represents  the 
present   and   past  state  of    society,    as   in 
contest  with  its  own  principles  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth ;  but  teaches  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the   latter  over  every  thing  con- 
trarj'  to  itself,     it  exhibits  the  ambition,  the 
{Mjlicy,  and  the  restlessness  of  statesmen  and 
warriors,  as  but  the  over-ruled  instruments 
by  which  it  is  working  out  its  own  purposes 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence  ;   and  it  not  only 
defies  the  proudest  array  of  human  power, 
but  professt-s  to  subordinate  it  by  a  secret 
and  irresistible  working  to  its  own  designs. 
Finally,    it  exhibits  itself  as   enlarging   its 
plans,  and  completing  its  designs,  by  moral 
suasion,  the  e^Tdenee  of  its  tnith,  and  the 
secret  divine  influence  which  accompanies  it. 
Such   are  the  profesaion.s  and  promises  of 
Christianity,  a  religion  which  enters  into  no 
compromise  with  other  systems  j  which  re- 
presents itself  as  the  only  religion  now  in  the 
world  having  God  for  its  author  ;  and  in  his 
name  ;  and  by  the  hope  of  his  mercy,  and  the 
terrors  of  his  frown,  it  commands  the  ohedi- 
ence  of  faith  to  all  people  to  whom  it  is  pub- 
lished upon  the  E^olemn  sanction,  "  He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believ- 
eth  not  shaU  be  damned." 

■1.  Corresponding  with  these  professions, 
which  throw  every  other  religion  that  pre- 
tends to  offer  hone  to  man  into  utter  insig- 
nificance, it  is  allowed  that  the  CAidences  of 
its  truth  ought  to  be  adequate  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  so  vast  a  fabric,  and  that  men 
have  a  right  to  know  that  they  are  not  de- 
luded with  a  grand  and  impressive  theory, 
but  are  receiving  from  this  professed  syiitem 
of  truth  and  salvation  "  the  true  sayings 
of  God."  Such  evidence  it  has  afforded  in 
its  splendid  train  of  miracles  ;  in  ila  nu- 
merous appeals  to  the  fulfilment  of  ancient 
PROPHSciEs;  in  its  own  powerful  intbbnal 
bviokkcb;  in  the  iNrLueNce  which  it  has 
always  eiercised,  and  continues  to  exert, 
upon   the  happiness  of  mankind ;   and  in 
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various    collateral   circumstances.       Under 
the  heads  of  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  thooe 
important  branches  of  e\'idence  %vill  be  dis- 
cussed, and  to  them  the  reader  is  referred. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  say,  that  the 
miracles   to   which   Christianity  appeals  as 
])ri)ofs  of  its  divine  authority,  are  not  only 
those  which  were  wrought  by  Christ  and  hi* 
apostles,  but  also  tho.<te  which  took  place 
among  the  patriarchs,  under  the  l.iw of  Moses, 
and  by  the  ministry  of  the  prophets :  for  the 
religion  of  those  ancient  times  was  but  Chris- 
tianity in   its  antecedent   revelations.      All 
these  miracles,  therefore,  must  be  taken  col- 
lectively,   and   present    attestations   of  the 
loftiest  kind,  as  being  manifestly  the  work 
of  the  "  finger  of  Goo,"  wrought  under  cir- 
cumstances which  precluded  mistake,  and 
exhibiting    an   immense    variety,   from    the 
staying  of  the  very  wheels  oi   the  plane- 
tary Bvstcm, — as  when  the  sun  and  moon 
pauseu  in  their  course,  and  the  shadow  on 
the  dial  of  Ahai  went  backward, — to  the 
supernatural    changes    wrought    upon    the 
elements  of  matter,  the  healing  of  incurable 
diseases,  the  e.<cpulsion  of  tormenting  derooni, 
and  the  raising  of  the  dead.     Magnificent  as 
this  array  of  miracles  is,  it  is  equalled  by  the 
prophetic  evidence,  founded  upon  the  ac- 
knowledged principle,  that  future  and  distant 
contingenciesi  can  only  he  known  to  that 
Dcing  one  of  whose  attributes  is  an  absolute 
prescience.     Ami  here,  loo,  the  variety  and 
the   grandeur  presented   by   the  prophetic 
scheme  exhibit  attestations  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity  suited  to  its  great  claims  and  its 
elevated  character.     Within  the  range  of  pro- 
phetic vision  all  time  is  included,  to  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things  ;   and  the  great- 
est as  well  a.s   Ibe  smallest  events  are  seen 
with  equal  distinctness,  from  the  subversion 
of  migDiy  empires  and  gigantic  cities,  to  the 
parting  of  the  raiment  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
casting  of  the  lot  for  his  robe  by  the  Roman 
guard  stationed  at  his  cross. 

5.  'I'hese  subjects  are  discussed  under  the 
articles  assigned  to  them  ;  as  also  the  intkb- 
y.M,  EVIDENCE  of  the  truth  of  Christiianity, 
which  arises  from  the  excellence  and  benefi- 
cial tendency  of  its  doctrines.  Of  its  just  and 
sublime  conceptions  and  exhibitions  of  the 
divine  character  ;  of  the  truth  of  that  view  of 
the  moral  state  of  man  ujion  which  its  disci- 
plinary treatment  is  founded ;  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  there  is  between  its  views 
of  man's  mixed  relation  to  God  as  a  sinful 
creature,  and  yet  pitied  and  cared  for,  and 
that  actual  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  penalty 
and  forbearance,  which  the  condition  of  the 
world  presents  ;  of  the  connexion  of  its  doc- 
trine of  atonement  with  hope  ;  of  the  adap- 
tation of  its  doctrine  of  divine  influence  to 
the  moral  condition  of  mankind  when  rightly 
imderstood,  and  the  aflecting  benevolence 
and  condescension  which  it  ixn])lies:  and  of 
its  noble  and  sanctifying  revelations  of  the 
blessedness  of  a  future  life,  much  might  he 
said ; — they  are  subjects  indeed  on  which  VO' 
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)ttm««  Inve  heen  written,  and  they  c»n  never 

hp  exhatigltd-      Bui  wc  confine  ourselves  to 

t  i>r  MOKAL  TENOEvrY,  and  the  connequent 

'  "vanciAL  iNrLUB.vcB,  of  Christianity.    No 

wliere  eKcept  in  the  scriptures  have  we  a  per- 

f(ct  (jrtteoi  of  raorals ;  and  the  deficienciea  of 

pigan  morality  only  exalt   the  purity,  the 

CMaprehen^iveness,     the     practicability    of 

avn.     The  character  of  the  Being  acknow- 

le^cd  ■>  mipreme  tavsi  always  imureiis  itJtelf 

upon  morsl  feeling  and  practice ;  tne  obU^a- 

tion  of  which  rests  upon  his  wilL    The  God 

of  the  Bible  is  "  holy,"  without  spot ;  "  junt," 

vitbout  partiality  :  *'  good,"  boundlessly  be- 

aevotent  and  beneficent ;  and  his  law  is  the 

au^  of  himself,  "  holy,  just,  and  good." 

Tlieie  great   moral  qualities  are  not  made 

kaown  to  ua  merely  in  the  abstract,  bo  an 

to  be  comparatively   feeble  in    their  indu- 

met :    but    in    the    person   of   Christ,    our 

Qod   incarnate,   they  are   seen    exemplified 

li    action,    displaying    them.^elve8    amidst 

fasman    relationji,   and   the  actual    circum- 

a&ees  of  human  life.     With   pagans   the 

nthority  of  moral  rules  was  either  the  opi- 

wa  of  the  wise,  or  the  tradition  of  the  an- 

oeat,  confirmed,  it  is  true,  in  some  degree,  by 

oiMerration  and  erperience  ;  but  to  us,  they 

m  giren  as  commandH  immediately  iii.suing 

from  the  supreme  Governor,  and  ratified  an 

Bm  by  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  attesta- 

IJMia.     With  them,  many  great  moral  prin- 

dfitt,  being  indistinctly  apprehended,  were 

OMtters  of  doubt  and  debate ;  to  us,  the  ez- 

fiicit  manner  in  which  they  are  given  ex- 

dade*  both :  for  it  cannot  be  questioned, 

vfaether  we   are   commanded   to   love   our 

iKighboar  as  ourselves  ;  to  do  to  others  as  we 

wsold  that  they  should  do  to  us,  a  precept 

viuch  comprehends  almost  all  relative  mo- 

itlitT  in  one  plain  principle  ;  to  forgive  oiu* 

tocnue* ;  to  lave  all  mankind ;  to  live  righte- 

«nl^  and  soberly,  as  well  as  godly;  that 

MgMtntes  must  be  a  terror  only  to  evil- 

wn,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ; 

tkit  subjects  are  to  render  honour  to  whom 

IwDour,  and  tribute  to  whom  tribute,  is  due ; 

tiMnusters  are  to  be  just  and  merciful,  and 

"♦rntnti  faithful  and  obedient.     These,  and 

Wny  other  familiar  precepts,  are  too  explicit 

'»be  rairtaken,  and  too  authoritative  to  be 

*'pijt*d ;  two  of  the  most  powerful  means 

"f  rendermg  law  effectual.   Those  who  never 

'"joyd  the  benefit  of  revelation,  never  con- 

^»ti  justly  and  comprehensively  of  that 

"•"fil  "tate  of  the  heart  from  which  right  and 

"owficent  conduct  alone  can  flow ;  and  there- 

J*e  »hen  they  speak  of  the  same  virtues  as 

***  enjoined  by  Christianity,  they  are  to 

.^oaderstood  an  attaching  to  them  a  lower 

!«*.      In   this    the    infinite   superiority   of 

vttanity  displays  itself.  The  principle  of 

OicQce  is  not  only  a  sense  of  duty  to 

i,  and  the  fear  of  his  disjpleasure  ;  but  a 

'ftider  love,  excited  bjr  his  infinite  comnas- 

•'OM  to  us  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  which 

'lirinks  from  offending.    To  this  influential 

'^re  aa  a  reiMOM  of  obedience,  ia  added 
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another,  drawn  from  its  fnd  .•  one  not  leM 
influential,  but  which  heathen  moralists  never 
knew, — the  testimony  that  we  please  God, 
manifested  in  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers, 
and  in  spiritual  and  felicitous  communion 
with  him.  By  Christianity,  impurity  of 
thought  and  de.sire  is  restrained  in  an  equal 
degree  as  are  their  overt  acts  in  the  lipis  and 
conduct.  Humanity,  meekness,  gentleness, 
placability,  disinterestedness,  and  charity  are 
all  as  clearly  and  solemnly  enjoined  as  the 
grosser  vices  are  prohibited :  and  on  the  un- 
ruly tongue  itself  is  impressed  "  the  law  of 
kindness."  Nor  are  the  injunctions  feeble  j 
they  are  strictly  law,  and  not  mere  advice 
and  recommendations :  "Without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Ijord;"  and  thus  our 
entrance  into  heaven,  and  our  escape  from 
perdition,  are  made  to  depend  upon  this  pre- 
paration of  mind.  To  all  this  is  added  pos- 
sibility, nay  certainty,  of  attainment,  if  we 
u.se  tne  appointed  means.  A  pagan  could 
draw,  though  nut  with  lines  so  perfect,  a 
brnH  ideal  of  virtue,  which  he  never  thought 
attainable  ;  but  the  "  full  assurance  of  hope" 
is  given  by  the  religion  of  Christ  to  all  who 
are  seeking  the  moral  renovation  of  their 
nature ;  because  '*  it  is  God  that  worketh  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

6.  When  such  is  the  moral  nature  of 
Christianity,  how  obvious  is  it  that  its  ten- 
dency both  as  to  inJii-iduala  and  to  society 
must  be  in  the  highest  sense  beneficial ! 
From  every  passion  which  wastes,  and 
bums,  and  frets,  and  enfeebles  the  spirit, 
the  indindual  is  set  free,  and  his  inward 
peace  renders  his  obedience  cheerful  and 
voluntary ;  and  we  might  Hp[ieal  to  infidels 
themselves,  whether,  if  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  were  ^vrought  into  the 
hearts,  and  embodied  in  the  conduct,  of  alt 
men,  the  world  would  not  be  ha|>py  t  whether 
if  governments  nded,  and  subjects  obeyed. 
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strict  justice  which  are  enjoined  upon  us 
regulated  all  the  transactions  of  men,  and  all 
that  mercy  to  the  distressed  which  we  ara 
taught  to  feel  and  to  practise  came  into  ope- 
ration j  and  whether,  if  the  precepts  which 
delineate  and  enforce  the  dutie.t  of  hue^Hnnds, 
wives,  masters,  servants,  parents,  children, 
did,  in  fact,  fully  and  generally  govern  all 
these  relations, — whether  a  better  age  than 
that  called  golden  by  the  poets,  would  not 
then  be  realized,  and  Virgil's 

Jam  rtdU  <i  Hrgo,  redeutU  Satumta  rtjfua, 

be  far  too  weak  to  express  the  mighty 
change  ?  Such  is  the  tendency  of  Christian- 
ity. On  immense  numbers  01*^  individuals  it 
has  superinduced  these  moral  changes  ;  all 
nations,  where  it  has  been  fully  and  faithful- 
ly exhibited,  bear,  aInidl^t  their  remaining 
vices,  the  impress  of  its  hallowing  and  bene- 
volent influence  :  it  is  now  in  active  exertion 
in  many  of  the  darkest  and  worst  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  convey  the  same  blessings ;  and  he 
who  would  arrest  its  progress,  were  he  able, 
would  quench  the  only  hope  which  remaittg 
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to  our  world,  &ni  prore  nimself  an  enf  my. 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  mankind. 
What  then,  we  ask,  does  all  this  firovc,  but 
that  the  scripturea  are  worthy  of  (lod,  and 
propose  the  very  ends  which  rendered  a  re- 
velation necessary?  Of  the  whole  system 
of  practical  religion  which  it  contain-s  we  may 
nay,  as  of  that  which  is  embodied  in  our 
Lord's  Sermon  on  the  mount,  in  the  words 
of  one,  who,  in  a  course  of  sermons  on  that 
divine  composition,  has  entered  most  deeply 
into  its  spirit,  and  presented  a  most  intitnic- 
tive  delineation  of  the  character  which  it 
was  intended  to  form  :  "  Dehold  Christianity 
in  its  native  form,  as  delivered  by  its  great 
Author.  See  a  picture  of  fiod,  as  far  as  he 
is  imitalile  by  man,  drawn  by  ^ukI's  own 
hand.  What  beauty  appears  in  the  whole  t 
How  just  a  symmetry  !  What  exact  propor- 
tion in  every  jiart!  How  desirable  in  the 
happiness:  here  described  1  How  vcnernble, 
how  lovely  is  the  holiness!"  "If,"  says 
Bishop  Taylor,  "wisdom,  and  mercy,  and 
justice,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness,  and 
purity,  and  meekness,  and  contentedness, 
Bind  charity,  he  images  of  God,  and  rays  of 
divinity,  then  that  doctrine,  in  which  all  these 
shine  so  gloriously,  and  in  which  nothing 
else  ia  ingredient,  must  needs  be  from  tiotj. 
If  the  holy  Jesus  had  come  into  the  world 
with  less  ftplendour  of  power  and  mighty  de- 
monstrations, yet  the  excellency  of  wliat  he 
taught  makes  Him  alone  fit  to  be  the  Master 
of  the  world ;"  and  agreeable  to  all  this, 
haa  been  its  actual  influence  upon  mnnkind. 
Although,  says  Bishop  Porteua,  Christi- 
anity has  not  always  been  so  well  under- 
stood, or  so  honestly  practised,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  ;  although  its  spirit  has  been  often 
mistaken,  and  its  precepts  misapplied,  yet, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  it  has  gradu- 
nlly  produced  a  visiblp  change  in  those  points 
which  most  raateriallv  concern  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  world.  Its  beneficent  spirit  has 
spread  itself  through  all  the  different  ndatioiia 
and  modifications  of  life,  and  communicated 
its  kindly  influence  to  almost  every  public 
and  private  concern  of  mankind.  It  has  in- 
sensibly worked  itself  into  the  inmost  frame 
and  constitution  of  civil  states.  It  has  given 
a  tinge  tn  the  complexion  of  their  govern- 
ments, to  the  temper  and  administration  of 
their  laws,  it  has  restrained  the  spirit  of 
the  prince,  and  tht  madness  of  the  people. 
It  has  softened  the  ngours  of  despotism,  and 
tamed  the  insolence  of  conquest.  It  has,  in 
some  degree,  taken  away  the  edge  of  the 
•word,  and  thrown  even  over  the  horrors  of 
war  a  veil  of  mercy.  It  has  descended  into 
families ;  has  diminished  the  pressure  of 
private  tyranny ;  improved  every  domestic 
endearment;  given  tenderness  to  the  parent, 
humanity  to  the  master,  respect  to  superiors, 
to  inferiors  ease ;  so  that  mankind  iu-e,  upon 
the  \vhole,  even  in  a  temporal  view,  under 
infmite  obligations  to  the  initd  and  pacific 
tcmjier  of  the  gospel,  and  have  reaped  from 
it  more  substantial  worldly  benefits  thsn  from 
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any  other  institution  upon  earth.     As  ont 
proof  of  this,  among  many  others,  consider 
only  the  shocking  carnage  made  in  the  hu- 
man species  by  the  exiKwure  of  i^nfaiits,  the 
gladiatorial    shows,  which   sometimes   cost 
Rome  twenty   or  thirty   lives  in  a  month  ; 
and  the  exceedingly  cniel  usage  of  slaves, 
allowed  and  practised  by  the  ancient  pagans. 
These  were  not  the  ncciuental  and  temporary 
excesses  of  a  sudden  fury,  but  were  legal  and 
established,  and  constant  methods  of  mur- 
dering and  tormenting  mankind.   Had  Chris- 
tianity  done  nothing  more  than  brought  into 
disuse,  as  it  confessedly  has  done,  the  two 
former  of  these  inhuman  customs  catirely, 
and  the  latter  to  a  verj'  great  degree,  it  has 
justly  merited  the  title  of  the  oenevolenl 
religion.      But  this  is  far  from   being  all. 
Throughout  the  more  enlightened  parts  of 
Christendom  there  prevails  a  geutleneM  of 
manners  ividely  difierent  from  the  ferocity 
of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity ; 
and  that  liberality  with  which  every  species 
of  distress  is  relieved,  is  a  virtue  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  name.   But  we  may  ask  farther. 
What  success  has  it  had  on  the  mind  of  man, 
as  it  respects  his  eternal   welfare  ?      How 
many  thousands  have  felt  its  power,  rejoiced 
in  its  benign  influence,  and  under  its  dictates 
been  constrained  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
glory  and  praise  of  {Jod  !     Burdened  witli 
guilt,  incapable  of  finding  relief  from  human 
resources,  the  mind  has  here  found  peace 
iinapeakablc  in  beholding  that  Sacrifice  which 
alone  could  atone  for  transgression.     Here 
the  hard  and    impenitent  heart  has   been 
softened,  the  imjietunus  passions  restrained, 
the  ferocious  temper  subduca,  powerful  pre- 
judices conquered,  ignorance  dispelled,  and 
the  obstacles   to  real   happiness   removed. 
Here  the  Christian,  looking   round  on  the 
glories  and  blandishtncnU  of  this  world,  has 
been  enabled,  with  a  noble  contempt,  to  de- 
spise all.      Here  death   itself,    the  king  of 
terrors,   has  lost   bis   sting  ;    and  the  soul, 
with  a  holy  magnanimity,  has  borne  up  in 
the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour,  and  sweetly 
sung  itself  away  to  everia-i^ting  bliss.     In  re- 
spect to  its  future  spread,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  all  nations  shall  feel  its  happy 
eftect-s.     The  prophecies  are  pregnant  wni% 
matter  as  to  this  belief     It  seems  that  not. 
only  a  nation  or  a  country,  but   the  uhol^ 
habitable  globe,  shall  become  the  kinHdota 
of  our  God,  and  of  his  t'hrist.    And  wtw  U 
there  that  has  ever  known  the  exceUenry  of 
this  system  j  who  is  there  that  has  ever  er- 
perieuced  its  happy  efficacy ;  who  ie  there 
that  has  ever  been  convinced  of  its  diviaf 
origin,  its  delightful    nature   and   peacefiji 
tendency,  but  must  join  the  benevolent  and 
royal  poet  in  saying,  "  Let  the  whole  e»ith 
be  filled ivith  its  glory?  Amen  and  amen!" 
".    Among   the   collateral   proofs  ot  the 
truth  and  divine  origin  of  (JhristianitT,  it" 
rapid  and  wonderful  success  justly  holdi  «n 
important  place.     <  )f  its  early  triumphi,  the 
history    of  the   Acts  of  the  Apostlei  ii  « 
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rrciirii ;  anil  in  proceas  of  time  it 
iiiilerful  progreM  thro»mh  Europe, 
Africa.  In  the  third  century 
ikm  were  (.'hrintiaiis  in  the  camp,  in  the 
■;  and  in  the  palace ;  in  ehort,  every- 
•Itcr*,  M  ire  are  informed,  except  in  the 
1  ImplM  and  the  theatres:  they  filled  the 
I  tvwai,  th«  country,  and  the  islands.  Men 
L  nd  women  of  all  a^^es  and  ranks,  and 
H  rm  thoiie  of  the  fimt  dignity,  embraced  the 
^B  Quistian  faith ;  insomuch  that  the  pa^ana 
F  wmpliined  that  the  revenues  of  their  tem- 
I  |le>  wvre  ruined.  They  were  in  such  f^reat 
I  ^■daeni  in  the  empire,  that,  ns  Tertiillian 
"  '  »  it,  if  they  had  retired  into  another 
,  they  would  have  left  the  Romans 
1  solitude.  (.Seethe  next  article.) 
ation  of  this  arfrument,  we  may 
•5*<  Iif  Christian  reliifion  watt  intro- 

dari  .  .  Here  in  op[K>!titiun  to  the  sword 

«f  tke  Dk^(t^trate,  the  craft  and  interest  of 
tW  phe«t»,  the  pride  of  the  phUosophers, 
I  p*MM>n>i  and  prejudices  oi  the  people, 
doMiy  combined  in  support  of  the  na- 
wonhip,  and  to  crush  the  Christian 
tell,  which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  hra- 
and  idolatry.  Moreover,  this  religion 
aot  propagated  in  the  dark,  by  persons 
tacitly  .-Tiii^nnured  to  deceive  the  cre- 
|i  .d  out  by  httle  and  little, 

Iklhctoi  might  prepare  the  way 

Ar  dw  TV  .'mother :  hut  it  wag  fuUy 

■ivitliio.  0  laid  before  men  all  at 

IMI,  that  ihcy  might  jud^e  of  the  whole 
Mdv  otif   view.      Consequently  mankind 
•rc  nnt  lUluded  into  the  l>elief  of  it,  but 
ltr«ivrd    it    upon   proper  examination    and 
Besidec^  the  gospel   was    first 
and  first  believed  by  multitudes  in 
where  Jesiin  CTercised  his  ministrj-, 
wbm  every  individual  had  the  means  of 
whether  the  things  that  were  told 
wrre  matters  of  fact ;  and  in  this  coun- 
ter ftcene  of  the  principal  transactions  on 
it*  credibility  depended,  the  history 
Chrart  ronld  never  nave  been  received, 
!*<•  it  luui  been  true,  and  known  to  all  as 
tmh.    .\(^n  :  the  doctrine  and  history  of 
Janu  were  preached  and    believed    in  the 
•"«  DottNl  countries  and  cities  of  the  world, 
like  very  age  wht-n  he  is  said  to  have  lived. 
!l<ke  filtieth  day  after  our  l/ord's  cnici- 
thrre   thousand   persons   were   con- 
in  Jcru»alctn   by  a  single  sermon  nf 
io«tles ;  and   a  few  weeks   after  this, 
wmund  who  believed  were  present  at 
'  •ermon  preached  aUo  in  Jemaalem, 
41  ;  iv.  4  i  vi.  7  ;  ^^ii.  1  j  ix.  1,  20. 
■ight  or  ten  years  after  our  Lord's 
Um  disciples  were  become  so  numer- 
^^  J  Jcnualetn  and  in  the  adjacent  coun* 
PSk'thai  they  were  obiccts  of  jealousy  and 
tm  to  Herod  himseli,  Act<i  xii.  I .     In  the 
T  srcood  year  after  the  cnicifi.iion,  the 
I  in  Jaae*  are  said  to  have  been  many 
Acts  rn.  30.    The  age  in  which 
tj  was  introduced  and   received, 
far  man  whose  faculties  were 


improve<l  by  the  most  jjerfecl  state  of  social 
life,  but  who  were  gooti  judges  of  the  evi- 
dence otferod  in  support  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  gospel  history.  For  it  should  be  re- 
collected, that  the  success  of  the  gospel  was 
not  restricted  to  Judea  ;  but  it  was  preached 
in  all  the  diflferent  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  first  triumphs  of  Christianity 
were  in  the  heart  of  (jreece  itself,  the  nu/- 
aery  of  learning  and  the  polite  arta ;  for 
churches  were  phmted  at  a  veryearly  period 
at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Berwa,  Thessalonica, 
and  Philippi.  Even  Rome  herself,  the  seat  of 
wealth  Bncl  empire,  was  not  able  to  resist  the 
force  of  truth  at  a  time  when  the  facts  related 
were  recent,  and  when  they  might,  if  they 
had  been  false,  have  easily  been  dis])rovc<l. 
From  Greece  and  Rome,  at  a  period  of  culti- 
vation and  refinement,  of  general  peace,  and 
extensive  intercourse,  when  one  great  empire 
united  difTerenl  nations  and  distant  people, 
the  confutation  of  these  facts  would  very  soon 
have  passed  from  onecount  ry  to  another,  to  the 
lUter  confusion  of  the  persons  who  endea- 
voured to  propagate  the  belief  of  them.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  religion 
to  which  such  numbers  were  proselyted, 
was  an  exclusive  one.  It  denied,  without 
reserve,  the  truth  of  every  article  of  heathen 
mythology,  and  the  existence  of  every  ob- 
ject of  their  worship.  It  accepted  no  com- 
promise ;  it  admitted  of  no  comprehen- 
sion. If  it  prevailed  at  aU.  it  must  prevail 
by  the  overthrow  of  everj'  statue,  altar,  and 
temple  in  the  world.  It  pronounced  all 
other  gods  to  be  false,  and  all  other  worship 
vain.  These  are  consideration*  which  must 
have  strengthened  the  opposition  to  it;  aug- 
mented the  hostility  which  it  must  encounter; 
and  enhanced  the  dilficulty  of  gaining  prose- 
htca  :  and  more  especially  when  we  recollect, 
that  among  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  the 
earliest  age,  a  number  of  persons  remarkable 
for  their  station,  ofKce,  genius,  education, 
and  fortune,  and  who  were  personally  inte- 
rested by  their  emoluments  and  honours  in 
either  Judaism  or  heathenism,  appeared 
among  the  Christian  proselytes.  Its  e%idence9 
apjiroved  themselves,  not  only  to  the  multi- 
tude, but  to  men  of  the  most  refined  sense 
and  most  distinguished  abilities  ;  and  it  dis- 
solved the  attachments  which  all-powerful 
interest  and  authority  created  and  upheld. 
.^inong  the  proselytes  to  ChnKtianily  we  find 
Nicoilemns,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  of  Israel;  Jairus,  a  ruler 
of  the  synagogue ;  Zaccheus,  the  chief  of  the 
publicans  at  Jericho ;  ApoUoa,  distinguished 
for  eloquence  ;  Paul,  learned  in  the  Jewish 
law  ;  Sergius  Paulus,  governor  of  the  island 
of  Cypni.s ;  Cornelius,  a  Roman  captain ; 
Dionysius,  a  judge  and  senator  of  the  Athe- 
nian  areopagus ;  Erastus,  treasurer  of  Co- 
rinth ;  TjTnnnus,  a  teacher  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  at  Corinth  ;  Publius,  governor  of 
Malta;  Philemon,  a  person  of  considerable 
rank  at  Colosse  ;  Simon,  a  noted  sophist  in 
Samaria;  Ztma, a  lawyer ;  and  even thed^ 
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mestics  of  the  emperor  himself.  'I'hese  are 
noticed  in  the  sacred  writinjjs  ;  and  the  hea- 
then hiatoriana  also  mention  Kome  persons 
of  great  note  who  wtre  converted  at  an  early 
period.  To  all  the  preceding  circumstances 
we  may  add  a  consiileration  of  peculiar  mo- 
ment, which  in,  that  the  profession  of  fhris- 
tianity  led  all,  without  eiception,  to  renounce 
the  pleasures  and  homMirs  of  the  world,  and 
to  ex])08f  themselvts  to  the  most  ijinomini- 
OU8  KuffiTinjfs.  Ami  now,  without  adding 
anymore  to  thin  argument,  we  may  ask.  How 
could  the  Christian  religion  have  thus  j>re- 
vailed  had  it  not  heen  introducctl  liy  the 
power  of  (iod  and  of  truth?  And  it  has 
been  supported  in  the  worlil  hy  the  same 
power  through  a  course  of  miiny  ages, 
amidst  the  treachery  of  its  friends,  the 
opposition  of  its  enemies,  the  dangers  of 
prosperous  periods,  and  the  persecutions  and 
violence  of  adverse  circumstances  ;  all  which 
must  have  destroyed  it,  if  it  had  not  been 
founded  in  truth,  and  guarded  hy  the  pro- 
tection of  an  almighty  Providence. 

CHRISTIANITY:  Sketch  of  Us  Hiatory. 
The  Christian  religion  was  pubUshed  by  its 
great  author  in  rludea,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  (ireat,  and  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  long  reign  of  Augustus. 
Wliilst  other  religions  had  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  peculiar  countries  in  which  they 
had  taken  their  origin,  and  liad  indeed  gene- 
rally grown  out  of  incidents  connected  with 
the  history  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  Christianity  was  so  framed  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  whole  human  race;  and 
although,  for  the  wisest  reasons,  it  was  first 
announced  to  the  Jews,  who  had  peculiar 
advantages  for  formmg  an  accurate  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  it,  it  was  early  declared 
that,  in  conformitj'  to  predictions  which  had 
long  been  known,  ana  long  interpreted,  aa 
referring  to  a  new  communication  of  the 
divine  will,  it  was  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the 
gentiles,  and  was  to  carry  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Although  Christianity  ori- 
ginated in  Judea,  it  was  not  long  contined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  open  manner  in  which  it  was  announced, 
the  length  of  time  during  which  its  Author 
publicly  addressed  his  countrymen,  the  in- 
numerable miracles  which  he  performed, 
and,  above  all,  the  report  of  the  resurrection 
under  circumstances  which  must  have  been 
communicated  to  the  imperial  government 
at  Hume,  excited  the  deep  attention  of  the 
numerous  Jews  and  proselytes  who,  from 
gurrounding  nations,  regularly  went  up  to 
Jenisalem,  and  of  whom  vast  numbers  were 
actually  in  that  city  when  the  resurrection 
mui4t  have  been  the  subject  of  universal  dis- 
cussion They  very  naturally  carried  to  the 
different  countries  in  which  they  usually 
resided,  the  astonishing  intelligence  with 
which  they  had  been  furni-shed  ;  and  provi- 
sion was  soon  made  for  fullilling  the  predic- 
tion which  .Icsus  had  uttered,  thai  his  gospel 
would,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
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be  cijcolated  and  embraced  by  many  through 
the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
apostle  Peter,  in  conseciuenre  of  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  solemn  injunction  from  hea- 
ven, communicated  to  a  gentUe  the  truths 
of  (Christianity.  (St.  Paul,  who  bad  distin- 
gnished  himself  by  his  enmity  to  the  Chris- 
tians, nnd  by  the  cnieky  with  which  he  had 
persecuted  them,  having  been  converted, 
devoted  himself  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  gospel  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
mo!?t  enlightened  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  by  which  humble 
anjJ  illiterate  men  found  themselves  at  once 
able  to  sjieak  the  languages  of  different 
nations,  left  no  doubt  that  they  were  l>ound 
to  preach  their  faith  aa  extensively  as  had 
been  marked  out  to  them  by  the  last  instruc- 
tiona  which  they  had  received  from  their 
Master.  They  had  to  struggle  with  the 
most  formidable  diHiculties  in  prosecuting 
this  undertaking ;  for  which,  had  they 
trusted  merely  to  their  own  strength,  and 
their  own  natural  endowments,  they  were 
wholly  untiualified. 

2.  llie  Roman  empire,  at  the  period  of  their 
commencing    the    attempt,    comprehended 
almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
thus  included  within  it  nations  whose  habits. 
customs,  and  sentiments  essentially  differed, 
and  whom  it  reijuired  the  most  dexterous 
policy  to  unite   m   one  corarownity,  or  t© 
subject    to    one    government.      The    most 
effectual  method  by  which,  during  the  com- 
monwealth, and  at  the  rise  of  the  empire, 
this  had  been  accomplished,  was  a  politic 
respect    to   the   rebgious    opinions    which 
all   these   nations   entertained.       Not   onlr 
were  their  modes  of  worship  treated  witn 
scrupulous   reverence,   but   their   gods,   in 
conformity  vnth   the   genius  of  paganiniD, 
were   incoriiorated  or  associated    with  the 
deities  of  Rome,  and  they  were  thus  joined 
to  their  cont]uerors  by  the  strongest  ties  by 
which  the  affections  can  be  secured.     At  a^ 
times  reUgion  had  been  an  object  of  promi- 
nent interest  with  the  Romans  :  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  Romulus  had  professetk  to 
be  directed  by  heaven  :  during   the  w  V*o\« 
period  of  the  republic,  the  most  sacred  at 'Cita- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  rites  and  ceret  tdo- 
nies  sanctioned  by  the  prevailing  sup^  -nti- 
tion,  the  nrosperity  of  the  state  was  in.'^^iiri- 
ably  ascrioed  to  the  protection  of  the  pcotl'i 
and  the  most  impressit'e  solemnities,   ^croni- 
bined  with  the  richest  splendour  and  m  magni- 
ficence, cast  around  polytheism  a  mysle?-  wiout 
sanctity,  which  even  the  philosophers  aflfVvteJ 
to  revere.   Precautions  accordingly  had     beea 
early  taken  to  prevent  innovations  upoxi  tin 
established  ritual;  foreign  rites  were  f>roi;- 
bited  till  they  had  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  senate ;  and  when  the  solicitation  oftbu 
sanction  was  neglected,  the  persons  gui/rf 
of  the   neglect   were    fre^iuently  pun/sh«l 
From  the  nature  of  paganism,  it  wm  per- 
fectly consistent  with  its  spirit  to  coDJoin, 
wiili  any  particular  mode  of  it,  the  forni 
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mesties  of  llie  emperor  himst'lf.  These  are 
noticed  in  the  sarreil  writings;  and  the  hea- 
then historians  also  mention  somr  jjersons 
of  great  note  who  wtre  converted  at  an  early 
period.  To  all  the  preceding  circumstances 
we  may  add  a  consideration  of  peculiar  mo- 
ment, which  is,  that  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity led  all.  willioiit  exception,  to  renounce 
the  pleasures  and  honours  of  the  world,  and 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  most  i)rnamini- 
ous  Bufferinds.  And  now,  withuut  adding 
any  more  to  this  arg-ument,  we  may  ank,  How 
couhi  thi>  ( "hristian  reli|a;i(»ri  have  lims  pre- 
vailed had  it  not  heen  introduced  hy  the 
uowtr  uf  (iud  and  of  truth  r  And  it  has 
been  Hupportcd  in  the  world  hy  the  t<ame 
])ower  through  a  cmirse  of  many  ages, 
amidst  the  treachery  of  its  friends,  the 
opposition  of  its  enemies,  the  dangers  of 
prosperous  periods,  and  the  persecutions  and 
violence  of  adverse  circumstances  ;  idl  which 
must  have  destroyed  it,  if  it  had  not  been 
founded  in  truth,  and  guarded  by  the  pro- 
tection  of  an  almighty  Providence. 

CHRI-STIANITY:  Sketch  of  its  History. 
The  Christian  religion  was  published  by  its 
great  author  in  Judea,  a  short  time  hefore  the 
death  of  Herod  the  (ireat,  and  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  long  reign  of  Augustus. 
Whilst  other  religions  had  been  Dccommo- 
datcd  to  the  peculiar  countries  in  which  they 
liad  taken  their  origin,  »nd  had  indeed  gene- 
ndly  grown  out  of  incidents  connected  with 
the  history  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  Christianity  was  so  framed  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  whole  human  race ;  and 
although,  for  the  wisest  reasons,  it  was  first 
announced  to  the  .lews,  wlio  had  peculiar 
advantages  for  formmg  an  accurate  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  it,  it  was  early  declared 
that,  in  conformity  to  predictions  which  bad 
long  been  known,  anti  long  interpreted,  aa 
referring  to  a  new  communication  of  the 
divine  will,  it  was  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the 
gentiles,  and  wa^  tn  carry  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  .■\lthough  (.'hristianity  ori- 
ginated in  Judea,  it  was  not  long  contined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Tlie  open  manner  in  which  it  was  announced, 
the  length  of  time  during  which  its  Author 
publicly  tiddresaed  bis  cviuntrymcn,  the  in- 
numerable miracles  which  he  performed, 
and,  above  all,  the  report  of  the  resurrection 
under  circumstances  which  must  have  been 
communicated  to  the  imperial  government 
at  Home,  excited  the  deep  attention  of  the 
numerous  Jews  and  proselytes  who,  from 
surrounding  nations,  regulnrly  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  of  whom  vast  nurabera  were 
actually  in  that  city  when  the  resurrection 
must  have  been  the  subject  of  universal  dis- 
cussion. They  very  naturuUy  carried  to  the 
different  countries  in  which  they  usually 
resided,  the  astonishing  intelligence  witn 
which  they  had  been  furnished  ;  and  proid- 
•ion  was  soon  made  for  fulfilling  the  predic- 
tion which  Jesus  had  uttered,  that  his  gosjicl 
would,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusakni, 
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he  circulated  and  embraced  by  many  through 
the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
apostle  Peter,  in  con^ieuuence  of  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  solemn  injunction  from  hea- 
ven, communicated  to  a  gentile  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  St.  Paul,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  bis  enmity  to  the  Chris- 
tians, nn<l  by  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had 
persecuted  them,  ha^'ing  been  conTerted, 
devoted  himself  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  gospel  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
rao.st  enlightened  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  by  which  humble 
and  ilhterate  men  foxind  themselves  at  once 
able  to  speak  the  languages  of  diiTerent 
nations,  left  no  doubt  that  they  were  bound 
to  preach  their  faith  as  e.vtensively  u  had 
heen  marked  out  to  them  by  the  last  instruc- 
tions which  they  had  received  from  thrix 
Blaster,  lliey  had  to  struggle  with  the 
most  formidable  dilhculties  in  prosecuting 
tliis  undertaking  ;  for  which,  had  they 
trusted  merely  to  their  own  strength,  and 
their  own  natural  endowments,  they  were 
wholly  unqualified. 

2.  'I  lie  Roman  empire,  at  the  period  of  iheii 
commencing    the    attempt,    comprehended 
almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
thus  included  within  it  nations  whose  habits, 
customs,  and  sentiments  essentially  difiered, 
and  whom  it  recjuired  the  most  dexteroiu 
policy  to  unite   m   one  community,  or  to 
subject    to   one    government.      Tdc    tnoct 
effectual  method  by  which,  during  the  com- 
monwealth, and  at  the  rise  of  tue  empire, 
this  had  been   accomplished,  was  a  }toltti< 
respect    to   the    religious    opinions    which 
all   these   nations   entertained.       Not  only 
were  their  modes  of  worship  treated  wito 
scrupulous   reverence,    but   their  gods,  ia 
conformity   with    the  genius  of  paganimi, 
were   incorporated   or  associated    with  the 
deiites  of  Rome,  and  they  were  thus  joined 
to  their  conquerors  by  the  strongest  tietbr 
which  the  atlcctions  can  be  secured.    At  w 
times  religion  had  been  an  object  of  promi- 
nent interest  with  the  Romans  :  at  the  foon- 
dation  of  the  city  Romulus  had  professed  to 
be  directed  hy  heaven  :  during  the  wholt 
period  of  the  republic,  the  most  sacred  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  rites  and  cernD»- 
nies  sanctioned  by  the  prevailing  supenli- 
tion,  the  iirosperity  of  the  state  was  mvati- 
ahlv  ascriued  to  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  the  most  impressive  solemnities,  com- 
bined with  the  richest  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence, cast  around  polytheism  a  mysierioni 
sanctity,  which  even  the  philosophers  affected 
to  revere.    Pnfcautions  accordingly  had  beta 
early  taken  to  prevent  innox'ations  upon  tbt 
established  ritual;  foreign  riles  were  prohi- 
bited till  they  had  obtained  the  sanction  ot 
the  senate  ;  and  when  the  soUcitatioo  of  thii 
sanction  was  neglected,  the  persons  guil^ 
of  the   neglect   were   frequently  punished. 
From  the  nature  of  paganism,  it  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  its  spirit  to  conjoin, 
with  any  particular  mode  of  it,  the  fonu 
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efaewher*  pTe\'iiiUd.   ThsM  additions 

;  all  whicli  tiad  been'  pfe^icncfily  honoured 

jttnimpaired  vigour  and  influence,  and,  in 

,  ludy  increased  the  appearance  of  pro- 

'.  reganl  for  religion,  wiiich  the  Romans 

tuined.    B«t  this  part  of  the  [mjIi- 

COfUtitution,  Up;htl}'  as  it  affected  other 

fdj^otts,  at  once  struck  at  the  root  of  Cliris. 

tanuty,  which,  unlike  the  prevailing  mtxii- 

ficttions  ol  idulatr)',  prohibited  the  worship 

«f  all  the  deitie^t  before  whi^e  aHarn  mankind 

bad  for  agts  bent,  and  required,  as  essential 

ftr  ubtaiatne  the  divine  favour,  that  they 

wba  believed  in  it  should   pay  undivided 

i^sange  to  the  one  God,  whose  e.iiatence  it 

jcfsikd.     The  extension  of  the  gospel  thus 

BBCCMarily  c&rricd  with  it  opposition  to  the 

ant  anci'Pnt  and  mo«t   revered  law  of  the 

igivit*,  at>d  It  WM  impoitaibk  for  those  who 

jaued  of  it  merely  from  this  circumst&nce, 

vitoout    investin;ating   its  nature  and  ten- 

Amcj,   to   hesitate  in   directing  againut  it 

tlw  vtatutes  which  the  zeal  of  their  fathers 

hid  provided,  to  prevent  such  a  revolution 

ia  nould   he  produced  by  so  thorough  and 

*)  alarming  a  cha.agti  in  their  reliRioua  prin> 

qplec-     No  sooner,  however,  had  the  lues- 

()g«  of  salvation  been  addreeaed  indiBcriini- 

iiaielr  to  all  men,  and,  from  the  evidence 

hf  wbich  it  was  ajccompanied,  had  brought 

■nnbers  to  acknowledge  the  heavenly  source 

frmn  which    it   is  derived,  than  the  detesta- 

Mo  of  It  previously  entertained  burst  forth 

ioall  its  >*iolence  ;  and  it  ia  apparent  that 

<iai  had  been  n'idely  and  openly  expressed 

before  any  imperial   edicts  were  directed 

aptn«t  the  ChnBtioJia.    Tacitus,  in  the  cele- 

teited  ptusage   ia  which  he  tnentioM  the 

Jhdpks  of  Jeeug,  and  which  refers  to  a 

MiiDd  not  more  than  thirty   years  distant 

avm  the  ajcenaion,  represents  it  aa  notoriouii 

ia  Rome,  that  Christ,  during  the  reign  of 

l^bmua,  bad  been  put  to  death  as  a  crini- 

vd;  be  a«aert!t  that  bia  adherents  had  long 

Wen  odioua  on  account  of  their  enormttiea ; 

^  btnents  that  their  destructive  tiuperetitioa 

W  fbund   its  way  to  the  capital  of    the 

QBpin ;  and  he  attributes  the  melancholy 

&*e  to  which  they  were  condemned  to  the" 

|ttml  persuasion,  that   they  were   actu- 

^  by  hatTcd  to  the  whole  human  race. 

It  ii  necessary  to  keep  this    fact  steadily 

*viw,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  that 

'fpMitioD  which    Christianity  had  to  en- 

"nutei.    This  op^iosition  ia  not  to  be  eati- 

Ited  merely  by  reference  to  particular  ila- 

'"to,  or  eves    to   be   considered  as   fuUy 

*luhiled  when  we  have  gathered  together 

*»  puhhc    proceedings  which   have  been 

fttirded  in  history,  or  deplored  in  the  writ- 

jpi  of  iboic  who  gought  to  avert  them.    It 

■tab*  remembered  tuat  even  when  the  laws 

<^cl|  the  frantic  seal  of  some  of  the  einpe. 

^iiad  enacted  were  rep«aled,  the  general 

'•of  the  empire  was  still  in  force ;  that  it 

•  •)*  tornp^ieai  for  every  one  who  had  the 

J  jjDelijf  to  do   so,    to   turn  it  against  the 

wiiraaiui  and  thftt  the  Arm,  though  mis- 


taken,  conviction  that  tlic  Christian  profes- 
sion involved  in  it  the  most  revolting  im- 
piety, the  moot  tremendous  guilt,  and  the 
most  dangerous  hostility  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  state,  would  lead  numbers  to  indulge 
their  autipathy,  when  little  notice  was  taken 
of  the  stinereTs,  and  would  keep  the  disciples 
of  the  hated  faith  in  a  state  of  unceasing 
alarm.  (See  Perstcatioa.j  What  was  the 
effect  of  this  deprestiing  situation  ?  Did 
it  check  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel, 
or  confine  it  to  the  men  by  whom  it  was 
preached^  So  far  was  tliia  from  being 
the  case,  that  from  tlie  ]>eriod  of  the 
death  and,  aa  it  must  here  be  termed,  the 
alleged  resurrection  of  Jesus,  it  was  em- 
braced by  immense  nurnbers  in  all  the  coun. 
tries  to  which  it  was  conveyed ;  and  even 
whilst  Ihey  Were  contemplating  the  sacrifices 
and  the  trials  to  which,  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  it,  they  would  he  eYpoited,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  relinquish  the  religion  in 
which  they  had  been  educated,  and  to  ex- 
change for  misery  and  death  all  the  comforts 
which  the  strongest  feelings  and  propensities 
of  our  nature  lead  men  to  value  and  to  pur- 
sue. Finally,  imperial  Rome  bowed  to  the 
reUgion  it  bad  persecuted,  and  the  emperor 
Constantine  became  a  Christian, 

3,  I'he  propagation  of  Christianity  assumes 
a  new  aspect  after  it  berame  the  religion  of 
the  empire,  and  was  guarded  by  the  protec- 
tion and  surrounded  by  the  munificence  of 
imperial  jMwer,  The  cause.f  which,  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  esistence,  liad  most  power- 
fully acted  aaiunst  it,  vvcrc  nnw  turned  to  its 
support  J  and  all  the  motlvi's  by  which  men 
are  uiually  guided  led  tlicm  Ui  enter  with, 
at  least,  apparent  conviction  into  its  sanctu- 
aries. Not  only  waa  persecution,  after  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  at  an  end,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  short  reign  of  Julian, 
who,  having  aposlatiied  from  Christianity, 
and  tjecome  into.\icated  with  the  fascinating 
speculations  of  the  PlatoniL'  philosophy,  was 
eager  to  raise  the  temple.-*  vvhicli  his  prede- 
cessor had  laid  in  ruins,  promotion  and 
wealth  and  honour  could  be  iwM  effectually 
secured  by  tiansferring  to  tlie  gospel  the 
leal  which  bad  been  in  vain  exhausted  to 
preserve  the  sinking  fabric  nf  paganism  and 
idolatry.  The  emperors,  who  liud  displayed 
their  zeal  and  their  attachment  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  by  forcing  their  own  subjects 
to  profess  it,  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
communicate  so  great  a  blessing  to  all  the 
nations  which  they  could  intluence ;  and 
when  they  found  it  necessary  to  declare 
war  against  the  savage  triljcs  «  hich  pressed 
upon  the  frontiers,  or  forcttl  themselves 
within  the  precincta  of  the  erajiire,  they  car- 
ried on  hostilitiea  with  the  view  of  renaering 
these  instrumental  no  less  to  the  diffusion  of 
their  religious  tenets,  than  to  the  vindication 
of  their  authority,  and  the  security  of  their 
dominions.  The  vanquialied  invaders  felt 
httie  reluctance  to  purclKise  tlio  forbearance 
or  the  clemency  of  their  eompierors,  by  sub- 
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mining  to  receive  their  reliffion ;  and  this 
Bpecies  of  conversion,  bo  liUlc  connected 
with  the  great  objects  which  revelation  was 
(lettigned  to  accomplish,  leaving,  in  fact,  all 
the  gross  superstitious  practices  and  all  the 
immoral  abominations  which  had  prevtously 
existed,  was  boastfally^  held  fortli  as  a  deci- 
sive proof  of  the  triumph  of  the  gospel. 

4.  The  foundation  of  the  empire,  not  long 
after  the  days  of  Coustantine,  began  to  be 
shaken :  ana  it  experienced  nimiberle«s  as- 
saults and   convulsiong,   till   it  was   finally 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  wegtem  em- 
pires.   The  luxury  and  wealth  which  had 
enervated   their   possessors,   and   destroyed 
the  heroism  and  intrepidity  by  which  their 
ancestors  had  been  distinguished,  presented 
the  most  powerful  temptations  to  the  lawless 
bands  wiiich,  driven  from  the  sterile  regions 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  had  pressed  forward 
to  seek  for  new  and  more  favoured  habita- 
tions.  The  feeble  attempts  to  turn  aside,  by 
bribery,  these  ferocious  barbarians  increased 
the  dai^er   wluch  they  were   intended  to 
remove;  and  the  history  of  Europe  presents, 
for  several  ages,  the  disgu.sting  spectacle  of 
war,  conducted  with  an  atrocity  eclipsing 
the   stem  virtues  which    sometimes    were 
strikingly  displayed.     But  although  the  in- 
subordination  of   this  turbident   and   san- 
guinary period  was  little  favourable  in  the 
mild  inlluence    of   genuine  Christianity,  it 
did  not  prove  so  fatal  to  it  as  might  have 
been  apprehended ;  and  it  was  even  inatru- 
mental  in  extending  its  nominal  dominion. 
Mankind,  when  scarcely  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, and  attached  to  no  particular  coun- 
try, hut  seeking  wherever  it  can  be  found 
the  food  necessary  for  themselves  and  the 
flocks  upon  which  they  in  a  great  measure 
depend,  iilthough  they  entertain  those  senti- 
raenta  with  regard  to  religion  which  seem 
almost  interwoven  with  our  nature,  feel  little 
attachment  to  any  one  system  of  supersti- 
tion, and  are  open  to  the  reception  of  new 
doctrines,  which  an  association  with  what 
they  value  may  have  led  them  to  venerate. 
When,  accordingly,  the  tribes  which  finally 
overran  the  Roman  empire  had  ceased  from 
the  destructive  contests  by  which  they  got 

Cosscssion  of  the  regions  that  had  long  been 
lessed  with  cirilisation  and  enlightened  by 
science,  they  surveyed  with  amazement  and 
with  admiration  the  people  whom  they  had 
conquered;  they  were  aelighted  with  the 
luxuries  which  abounded  amongst  them ; 
they  were  charmed  with  their  manners  and 
customs;  and  they  eagerly  conformed  to 
institutions  from  which  they  hoped  that  tht>y 
should  reap  what  the  original  inhabitants  of 
their  settlement  had  enjoyed.  The  religion 
of  the  vanquished  they  contemplated  with 
reverence ;  tncy  connected  it  with  the  wealth, 
the  refinement,  and  the  power  which  they 
saw  spread  around  them  j  and  tliey  easily 
exchanged  the  rude  and  careless  worship  of 
their  native  deities,  for  the  polished  and 
splendid  devotional  rites,  which,  with  the 
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most  imposing  solemnity,  were  celebrated 
by  the  Christians,  Hence,  they  soon  em- 
braced the  religion  by  which  it  was  believed 
that  these  rites  were  prescribed  ;  and  they 
communicated  it  to  the  nations  with  whom 
they  still  maintained  an  alliance.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  motives  very  little  connected 
with  the  conviction  of  the  understanding  led 
to  the  progress  of  Cliristianity  now  de- 
scribed ;  and,  in  fact,  that  progress  wai 
occasioned  by  causes  so  diflerent  from  tboM 
which  should  have  produced  it,  that,  had 
circumstances  been  changed,  and  had  the 
religion  of  Jesua  been  continued  to  be  perse- 
cuted by  the  mo.st  powerful  states,  multi- 
tudes  who  affected  to  revere  it  would,  upon 
the  same  ground  on  which  their  veneration 
rested,  have  exerted  themselves  to  deride  its 
tenets,  and  to  citerminate  its  profe«sors. 

5.  But  it  was  not  the  secular  arm  alone  that 
was  stretched  forth  to  lead  men  to  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity.  The  church,  after 
it  had  been  firmly  established,  and  had, 
amidst  the  riches  and  honours  with  which  it 
was  endowed,  forgotten  that  it  should  not 
have  been  of  this  world,  conceived  it  incum. 
bent,  as  an  evidence  of  ita  ceal,  or.  u  w>* 
too  often  the  case,  for  extending  its  power 
and  its  influence,  to  make  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute the  cross  of  Christ  for  the  emblems 
of  paganism.  In  accomplishing  this  object, 
it  employed  different  means.  But  although 
the  conversions  which  took  place,  from  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  till  the  restora- 
tion of  learning,  or  the  reformation,  which 
forms  a  new  era  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
gospel,  were  often  unfortunately  very  for 
from  planting  the  word  of  life  in  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  conveyed,  they  were 
very  ejctensive.  They  reached  to  almost 
every  country  in  Europe;  to  Arabia,  China, 
Judea,  and  many  other  parts  of  Asia;  and 
the  obscure  tribes,  to  whom  no  mi.ssionariea 
were  despatched,  gradually  conformed  to 
the  religion  of  those  more  powerful  statea 
upon  which  they  dejiended,  or  to  which  they 
looked  with  respect  or  veneration. 

6.  Mahoraedanism,  however,  arrested  the 
progress   of  Chri.stianity  in  some  of  these 
countries,  and  humbled  it  and  oppressed  it 
in  others ;  but  since  the  Reformation,  iind 
especially  within  the   lost  century,  it  has 
been  extended,  not  so  much  by  conquest, 
as  by  the  legitimate  means  of  colonintioii, 
and  by  missions  and  education,  to  the  mott 
distant  and  important  ports  of  the  world,  to 
China,  India,  Africa,  the  American  le]anit, 
and  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  M«i, 
self-denial,  and  successes,  of  those  miisioo- 
arics,  who  have  been  sent  forth  within* few 
years  by  various   Protestant  societies,  »b<1 
their  great  successes  fonn,  indeed,  « spkn- 
did  section  in  the  modern  history  of  ike 
church.    They  have  sown  the   seed  in  >!• 
most  every  land,  and  the  fruit  has  ifXttA 
itself  throughout  the  world. 

CHRONICLES,  Boo**  of.    This  nsntt  is 
given  to  two  historical  books  of  scriplun:, 


I 
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which    the     II«brewB     call    Dihri-Jamim, 
"  VVorda  of  Dayn,"  that   is,  "  Diaries."  or 
"  Jonrnals."     They  are  called  in  the  LKX., 
Pareiipomma,  whien  signifies,  "thingi  omit- 
ted;" as  if  these  books  were  a  Bupplement 
of  what   had  been   omitted,  or  too  much 
abridged,  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and  other 
bistnrical  books  of  soriptTire.     And,  indeed, 
wt  fmd  in  them  mmy  padtiriila.rs  which  are 
oat  extant  ekewhere ;  hut  it  must  not  be 
tboughl  that  these  are  tbe  records,  or  books 
of  tbe  act«,  of  the  kingg  of  irQdah  and  hraet, 
■o  often  irferred  to.    fbose  ancient  reifieters 
were  much  more  extensive  than  these  we; 
and  the  books  of  Chromcles  th«m«elv««  refer 
to  those  original  memoirs,  and  make  long 
extracts  from  tbetn.    They  were  comjiitecl, 
snd  probably  by  Ezra,   from  the  ancient 
ckronides  of  the  kings  of  JudiJi  and  lurael 
jaat  now  mentioned,  and  they  may  be  con* 
■idered  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  pre. 
ceding  book«  of  BcriptiiLre.    'llie  former  part 
of  tiie  first  book  of  Ohronielea  c«)ntaini  a 
great  Taiiety  of  iienealogical  tables,  begin- 
W^wiih  Adajn  :  &nd  in  particular  gives  a 
amuaBtaDitial  account  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
whieh  miiut  have  been  very  valuable  to  the 
JewB  after  their  rctom  from  captivity.    TTie 
descendants  of  Abrahatn,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Ebvid,   from  all  of  wbom  it  was  predicted 
tbat  the  Sovioor  of  the  world  should  be  bom, 
ire  here  marked  with  precvsion.     Theae  ge- 
imlojg]^  occupy  th«  tirst  nine  chapters, 
ud  in  the  tenth  is  recorded  the  death  of 
Saal.    From  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  end 
of  the  boo'k,  we  have  a  history  of  the  reign 
oj  I>3TiJ,  with  a  detailed  statement  of  his 
prniaratioB  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
of  }m  regulations  respecting  the  priests  and 
Levitea,  and  his  appointinent  of  raugiciana 
Em  tie  public    service   of  religion.      ITie 
SHWiid  book  of  Chronicles  contains  a  brief 
•kttch  of  the  .lewisU  history,  from  the  ac- 
^^fcion  of  Solomon  to  tbe  return  from  the 
B>i>ylonian  Ciiptivity,  being  a  period  of  four 
Jlndred  and  eighty  years  ;  and  in  both  these 
Wks  ire  find  many  particulars  not  noticed 
''the  other  histt>rica]  books  of  scripture. 

CHRYSOLITE.  Rev.  sii,  2r>,  a  precious 
^^  of  a  golden  colour.  Schroder  says  it 
^  the  gem  now  called  the  Indinn  topaz, 
■hich  is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and 
'*7  beantiful. 

.  CHJiy.SOPRASUS,  Rev.  xxi.  20,  a  pre- 
!^Mi  stone,  which  Plniy  classee  among  the 
''4]%i  the  best  of  which,  he  say«,  sire  of  a 
•^a-ljreen  colour;  after  the^e  he  mentions 
%e  chrysoberyls,  which  are  a  little  paler,  in- 
^liaiog  to  golden  cotoar;  and  next,  a  sort 
*tiU  paler,  and  by  some  reckoned  a  distinct 
•pecks,  and  called  chrysoprasus, 

CHl'HCH.  ITie  Oreek  word  JuKki^a,  so 
'*ndered,  denotes  an  assembly  met  about 
"Wwinew,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal, 
-Acu  six.  32,  39.  It  is  understood  also  of  the 
*»Uective  body  of  Christians,  or  all  those 
«ver  the  face  of  the  earth  who  profess  to  I*- 
i>er»  in  Christ,  atid  aeknowkiige  him  to  be 
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the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  this  is  called  tbe 
visible  church.  But  by  the  word  church, 
we  are  more  strictly  to  understand  the  whole 
body  of  Ood's  true  j)eople,  in  every  period 
of  lirae  r  this  is  the  invisible  or  spiritual 
church.  The  people  of  God  on  earth  are 
called  the  church  militant,  and  those  in 
heaven  live  chiirch  triumphant.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Dr.  .John  Owen,  that  sin  hav- 
ing' entered  mto  the  world,  God  was  pleased 
to  found  his  church  (the  catholic  or  universal 
chnrch)  in  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  given 
to  Adam ;  that  this  promise  contained  in  it 
Bomethinff  of  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  in- 
cluding the  grace  which  God  designed  to 
show  to  sinners  in  the  Messiah,  and  the  obe- 
dieoce  which  he  required  from  them ;  and 
that  consequently,  from  its  first  promulga- 
tion, that  promi<^e  becnme  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  chtu-ch  and  of  the  whole  worship 
of  God  therein.  Prior  to  the  days  of  Abra- 
liam,  this  church,  thfiugh  scattered  up  and 
down  the  world,  and  subject  to  many  changes 
in  its  worshi|>  through  the  addition  of  new 
revelations,  was  still  but  one  and  the  same, 
l>ecause  founded  in  tJtc  same  covenant,  and 
interested  thereby  in  all  the  benefits  or 
privileges  that  God  had  granted,  or  would 
at  any  time  grant.  In  process  of  time, 
(iod  was  plesaed  to  restrict  his  church,  as 
far  as  visible  acknowledgment  went,  in  a 
KTcat  measure,  to  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
With  the  latter  he  renewed  his  covenant, 
requiring  that  he  should  walk  before  him 
and  be  upright.  He  also  constituted  him 
the  father  of  tbe  faithful,  or  of  all  them 
that  believe,  and  the  "  heir  of  the  world." 
So  that  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  the 
church  has,  in  ei-try  age,  been  founded 
Upon  the  covenant  niiide  with  that  patriarch, 
and  on  the  work  of  redemption  which  was  to 
he  performed  according  to  that  covenant. 
Now  wheresoever  this  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  is,  and  with  whomsoever  it  is  esta- 
blished, with  them  is  tlie  church  of  God,  and 
to  them  alt  the  promises  and  privileges  of  the 
church  really  belong.  Hence  we  may  learn 
that  at  the  coming'  of  the  Me.ssiah,  there  was 
not  one  church  taken  away  and  another  set 
up  in  its  room ;  hut  the  church  continued 
the  same,  in  those  that  were  the  children  of 
Abrahnm,  according  to  the  faith.  It  is  com- 
mon tvith  divines  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  and 
tbe  Christian  churche*;,  as  though  they  were 
two  distinct  and  totally  difl'crent  things  ;  but 
that  is  jiot  a  correct  view  of  the  matter. 
The  Christian  church  i^  not  another  church, 
but  the  very  same  that  was  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  having  tlif  »!ame  faith  with  if,  ancl 
intereated  in  the  sfLinr  covenant,  (ircat  al- 
terations indeed  were  made  in  the  outward 
State  and  condition  (if  the  church,  by  the 
coining  of  the  JMessiah  The  carnal  privilege 
of  the  Jewa,  in  their  i-eparation  from  other 
nations  to  give  birth  10  tbe  Messiah,  tlien 
failed,  and  with  ibfit  nlno  their  claim  on  that 
account  to  be  the  chililren  of  Abraham.  The 
ordinances  of  wors-hip  suited  to  that  state  of 
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tilings  then  expired,  and  came  to  an  end. 
New  ordinances  of  worship  were  appointed, 
suitable  to  the  new  light  and  grace  which 
were  then  bestowed  upon  the  church.  Tlie 
gentiles  came  into  the  faith  of  Abraham 
alont;  with  the  Jews,  being  made  joint  par- 
takers with  them  in  his  blessing.  But  none 
of  tliese  things,  nor  the  whole  collectively, 
did  make  such  an  alteration  in  the  church, 
hut  that  it  wa.s  still  one  and  the  same.  The 
ohve  tree  was  still  the  same,  only  some 
branches  were  broken  off,  and  others  grafted 
int«)  it.  Tlie  Jews  fell,  and  the  gentilea  came 
in  their  room.  And  this  may  enable  ua  to 
determine  the  difference  between  the  Jews 
and  Christians  relative  to  the  Old  Testament 
promises.  They  are  all  made  to  the  church. 
No  individual  has  any  interest  in  them  ex- 
cept by  virtue  of  hia  membership  with  the 
church.  The  church  is,  and  always  was,  one 
and  the  same.  The  Jewish  plea  is,  that  the 
church  is  with  them,  because  they  are  the 
children  of  Ahraliam  accordinjf  to  the  flesh. 
Christians  reply,  that  their  privilege  on  that 
ground  was  of  another  nature,  and  ended 
with  the  coming  of  the  iMessiah :  that  the 
church  of  tJod.  unto  whom  all  the  promises 
belong,  are  only  those  who  are  heirs  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  believing  a-i  he  did,  and 
are  consequently  interested  in  his  covenant. 
These  are  Zion,  Jerusalem,  Israel,  Jacob, 
the  temple,  or  church  of  God. 

2.  fly  a  particular  church  we  understand 
an  assembly  of  (Jliristians  united  together, 
and  meeting  in  one  place,  for  the  solemn 
worsbijj  of  (iod.  To  this  agrees  the  defini- 
tion given  by  the  compilers  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  ('hurch  nf  Kngbnn  : 
"  A  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which 
the  true  word  of  (iod  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  duly  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinances,  in  all  those  things  that 
of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same,"  Acts 
ix.  31  :  XX.  17 ;  Gal.  i.  2,  22  ;  1  ("or.  .xiv.  34  ; 
Col.  iv.  15.  The  word  is  now  ako  used  to 
denote  any  particular  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, distinguished  by  p.irticular  doctrines, 
ceremonies,  &c.,  as  the  Homish  church,  the 
Greek  church,  the  English  church.  Sec. 

3.  On  the  subjccl  of  the  church,  opi- 
nions as  opposite  or  varying  :us  itossible 
have  been  hehl,  from  that  of  the  Papists, 
who  contend  for  its  visible  unity  through- 
out the  world  under  a  visible  hea<l,  down 
to  that  of  the  Indenemlenls,  who  consider 
the  universal  chnrcn  as  composed  of  con- 
gregational churches,  each  perfect  in  itself, 
and  entirely  independent  of  every  other. 
The  first  ojiinion  is  manifestly  contradicted 
by  the  language  of  the  apostles,  who,  whilst 
they  teach  that  there  is  hut  one  church, 
composed  nf  believers  throughout  the 
world,  think  it  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  this  to  s|ieak  of  "  the  churches  of  Ju- 
dea,"  "  of  Achaia,"  "the  seven  churches  of 
Asia,"  "the  church  at  Ephe»us,"&e.  Among 
themselves  the  apostles  had  no  common 
bead;  but  planted  churches  and  gave  direc- 
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tions  for  their  government,  in  most 
without  any  apparent  correspondence  Mritk  j 
each  other.    The  popish  doctrine  is  certainly  ' 
not  found  in  their  writings ;  and  so  far  were  ' 
they  from  making  provision  for  the  gorem- 
ment  of  this  one  suiijxwed  church,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  visible  and  exclusive  head, 
that  they  provide  for  the  future  goremment 
of  the  respective  churches  raised  up  by  them 
in  a  totally  different  manner,  that  is,  by  the 
ordination  of  ministers  for  each  church,  who 
are  indifferently  caUed  bishops,  and  presby* 
lers,  and  pastors.    The  onlv  unity  of  which 
they  speak  is  the  unity  of  the  whole  church  i 
in  Christ,  the  invisible  Head,  by  faith;  and  I 
the  unity  produced  by  "  fer\'ent  love  toward*  | 
each  other."     Nor  has  the  ]>opi«h  doctrina/ 
of  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  any  cona-H 
tenance  from  early  antiquity.     The  best  ec- 1 
ctesiastical   historian-s   have    showed,    that,' 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  ('brislian  churches  were  indtrpend^  j 
ent  of  each  other.     "  Each  Christian  asscm>i 
bly,"   says   RIosheim,    "  was  a   little  statt 
goveme(i  by  its  own  laws,  which  were  either 
enacted,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the  society. 
But  in  process  of  time,  all  the  churches  of  • 
province  were  formed  into  one  large  ecclesi- 
astical body,  which,  like  confederate  states, 
assembled  at  certain  times  in  order  to  deli«J 
berate  about  the  common  intere-sts  of  the 
whole."   So  far  indeed  this  union  of  churcbe* 
appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  useful  ar- 
rangement, altliough  afterwards  it  was  cu- 
ried  to  an  injurious  extreme,  until  finallr  it 
gave  birth  to  the  assumptions  of  the  bit&op 
of  Rome,  as  universal  bishop  ;  a  claim,  botr. 
ever,  which,  when  most  successful,  was  bat 
partially  submitted  to,  the  eastern  chuitba 
having,   for  the   most   part,   always  main- 
tainecT  their    independence.     No  very  lan^ 
association   of  churches  of   any   kind  ti- 
isted  till  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  which  sufficiently  refutes  the  pipil 
argument  from  antiquity.      The  independ- 
ence of  the  early  Clmstian  churches  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  resembled  that  j 
of  the  churches  which,  in  modern  timet, ' 
are  called  Independent.    During  the  lives  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  they  were  cer- 
tainly subject  to  their  counsel  and  control, 
which  proves  that  the  independency  of  sepa* 
rate  aocietiea  was  not  the  first  form  of  the 
church.     It  may,  indeed,  be  allowe<l,  thrf  , 
some    of  the  smaller  and   more   insolaud 
chiircheti  might,  after  the  death  of  the  apos- 
tles  and   evangehsts,  retain   this  form  for 
some    considerable    time;    but    the  lar^r 
churches,   in   the   chief    cities,    and    thute 
planted    in   populous  neighbourhoods,  had 
many  presbyters,  and,  as  the  members  mnl- 
tijjlicd,  they  bad  several  separate  assemblies 
or  congregations,   yet  all  under  the  saof 
common  government.     And  when  churchfs 
were  raised  up   in   the   neighbourhood  of 
cities,   the  appointment  of  ckorrpisrnpi,  o: 
country  bishops,  and  of  visiting  presbyters, 
both  acting  under  the  preebytery  of  the  city. 
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with  the  bishop  at  its  head,  is  sufficiently  in 
pruof.  that  the  aDcieut  churches,  CHuecially 
the  larjfer  and  more  prosperous  uf  them, 
(xist«d  in  that  form  which,  in  tnodera  times, 
we  shotild  call  a  religious  connexion,  Hubject 
(o  a  coinnion  g:o>'emnient.  'lliis  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  very  circumstance  of 
dbe  increase  of  the  church,  through  the  zeal 
of  the  6r5t  (.'hristians  ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  very  first  dis- 
ctphoe  exercited  by  the  [i|iostles  and  evan- 
gdistii.  (when  none  of  the  churches  were 
ladependent,  but  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  tho»e  who  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  raising  them  up,)  to  place  them- 
teir«s  under  a  common  inspection,  and  to 
mile  the  weak  with  the  strong,  and  (be 
Bfwljr-converted  with  those  who  were  "  in 
Christ  before  them."  There  was  also  in  this, 
greater  security  afforded  both  for  the  con- 
tianance  of  wholesome  doctrine,  and  of  godly 
Aopline. 

*  ■•,  Church-members  are  those  who  compose 
«r  belong  to  the  visible  church.  As  to  the 
ml  church,  the  true  members  of  it  are  such 
«s  come  out  from  the  world,  2  Cor.  vi.  1 7  ; 
who  are  bom  again,  1  Peter  i.  23 :  or  made 
new  creatures,  2  Cor.  v.  17;  whose  faith 
works  by  love  to  God  and  all  mankind,  Gal. 
r.  6.  Jamea  ii.  U,  2G  ;  who  walk  in  all  the 
snUnoncea  of  the  Lord  blameless.  None 
\Ki  snrh  an  memliers  of  the  tnic  church  ; 
nor  should  any  be  admitted  mto  any  parti- 
culir  church  u-ithout  some  evidence  of  their 
tameslly  seeking  this  state  of  salvation. 

5.  <'liurch-feUow8hipis  the  communion  that 
lh«  members  enjoy  one  with  another.     The 
«ldl  of  church-fellowiship  are.  the  mainte. 
■UK  and  exhibition  of  a  system  uf  sound 
doctrine ;  the  support  of  the  ordinances  of 
"MigeUcal  worship  in  their  purity  and  sim- 
plicity; the  impartjal  exercise  of  church  go- 
'irnment  and  discipline;  the  promotion  of 
Wincss  in  all  manner  of  conversation.   The 
Wit  particular  duties  are,  earnest  study  to 
''^  peace  and  unity;  bearing  of  one  another's 
""UMls,  Gal.  vi.  J ,  2  ;  earnest  endeavours  to 
l*went  each  other's  stumbling,   1  Cor.  x. 
23-33,   Heb.    X.    24—27,    Rom.    xiv.    13; 
•tttdfaat  continuance  in  the  faith  and  wor- 
•wpof  the  gospel.  Acts  Li.  42 ;  praying  for  and 
fTxijiachizing  with  each  other,  \  Sam.  xii.  23, 
>pli.  vi.  18.     The  ad\'antage8  are,  pecuUar 
''KiVment  to  holiness ;  the  right  to  some 
PrDmi*es  applicable  to  none  but  those  who 
*tteiid  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  hold  com. 
**iiinioD  with  the  saints.  Psalm  xcii.  13,cxxxii. 
^^t  16,  xxxvi.  8,  Jer.  xxxi.  12;  the  being 

Sl>ctd  under  the  watchful  eye  of  pastors, 
Ifb,  tiii.  7 ;  t.hat  they  may  restore  each 
''her  if  they  fall.  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  and  the  more 
*ff«tiially  promote  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

6.  .\a  to  church-order  and  discipline, 
""ithoiit  entering  into  the  discussion  of  the 
roany  nuestions  which  have  been  raised  on 
(bin  subject,  and  argued  in  so  many  dia- 
'iwt  treatises,  it  may  be  suflicient  gene- 
•"Uyto  observe,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
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being    a   visible    and    permanent    society, 
bound  to  observe  certain  rites,  and  to  obey 
certain  rules,  the  existence  of  government 
in   it   is   necessarily   supposed.       All   rcli- 
gious  rites  sup|>ose  order,  all  order  direc 
tion  and  control,  and  these  a  directive  and 
controlling  i>ower.     Again  :  aU  laws  are  nu- 
gatory  without    enforcement,   in   the    pre- 
sent mixed  and  imperfect  state  of  society  ; 
and  all  enforcement  suppoaea  an  executive. 
If  bapti!>m  be  the  door  of  admission  into  the 
church,  some  must  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
candidates,  and  administrators  of  the   rite 
must  be  appointed;    if  the   Lord's  supper 
must  be  partaken  of,  thL>  times  and  the  mode 
are  to  be  determined,  the  qualiticaLiona  of 
communicants  judged  of,  and  the  adminis- 
tration placed  in  suitable  hands;  if  worship 
must  be  social  and  public,  here  again  there 
must  be  an  appointment  of  times,  an  order, 
and  an  adminislration;  if  the  word  of  God 
is  to  be  read  and  preached,  then  readers  and 
preachers  are  necessary ;  if  tiie  continuance 
of  any  one  in  the  fellowship  of  Christians  l)e 
conditional  upon  good  conduct,  so  that  the 
purity   and  credit   of   the  chiuch   may   be 
guarded,  then  the  power  of  enforcing  dis- 
cipline must  be  loflged  somewhere,     fhus 
government  flows  necessarily  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  institution  of  the   Christian 
church ;  and  since  this  institution  has  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  his  apo.sile.s,  it   ia 
not  to  be  supposed  that  its  government  was 
left  unjirovided  for ;    and  if  they   have  in 
fact  made  such  a  provision,  it  is  no  more  a 
matter  of  mere  option  with  Christians  whe- 
ther they  will   be  subject  to  government   in 
the  church,  than  it  is  optional  with  them  to 
confess  Christ   by  becoming   its  incmljers. 
The   nature   of  this   government,   and  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  committed,  are  both 
points  which  we  must  briefly  examine  by 
the  light  of  the  holy  scriptures.     As  to  the 
first,    it  is  wholly  spiritual : — "  My  king- 
dom," says  our  Lord,  "  is  not  of  this  world." 
The  church  is  a  society  founded  upon  faith, 
and  united  by  mutual  love,  for  the  personal 
cdificatian  of  its  members  in  holiness,  and 
for  the  religious  benefit  of  the  world.     The 
nature   of    its   government   is  thus    deter- 
mined ; — it  is  concerned  only  with  spiritual 
objects.     It  cannot  employ  force  to  compel 
men  into  its  pale ;  for  the  only  door  of  the 
church  is  faith,  to  which   there  can  be  no 
compulsion;-—"  he   that   believeth   and   ia 
baptized "  becomes  a  member.     It  cannot 
inflict  pains  and  penalties  upon  the  rji.«iqbe- 
dient  and  refractory,  like  civU  governments ; 
for  the  only  punitive   discipline  authorized 
in   the   New   Testament,    is   comprised   in 
"  admunition,"    "  reproof,"    "  sharp   re- 
bukes," and,  finally,    *'  excision  from   the 
society."   The  last  will  be  better  understood, 
if  we  consider  the  special  relations  in  which 
true  Christiana  stand  to  each  other,  and  the 
duties  resulting  from  them.     They  are  niem- 
bcrs  of  one  body,  and  are  tlierefore  bound 
to  tenderness  and  sympathy ;  they  arc  th« 
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conjoint  instructew  of  others,  and  are  there- 
fore  to  strive  to  be  of  "one  judgment;" 
they  arc  brethren,  and  they  are  to  love  one 
another  ns  such,  that  ia,  with  an  afTection 
more  8i)ecial  than  tliat  general  good -will 
which  they  are  commanded  to  bear  to  all 
mankind  ;  they  are  therefore  to  seek  the 
iniimacy  of  friendly  society  among  them- 
Bclves,  and,  except  in  the  ordinary  and  cour- 
teous intercourse  of  life,  they  are  bound  to 
keep  themselves  separate  from  the  world ; 
they  are  enjoined  to  do  good  unto  all  men, 
but  "  s|)ecially  to  them  that  are  of  the 
household  of  faith  ; "  and  they  arc  forbidden 
"  to  eat "  at  the  Lord's  table  with  immoral 
persons,  that  is,  with  those  who.  although 
they  continue  their  Christian  profession, 
dishonour  it  by  their  practice.  With  these 
relations  of  Christians  to  each  other  and  to 
the  world,  and  their  correspondent  dtities, 
before  our  minds,  we  may  eaaily  interpret 
the  nature  of  that  extreme  di8cii>line  which 
is  vested  in  the  church.  "  Persons  who 
will  not  hear  the  church "  are  to  be  held 
"  as  heathen  men  and  publicans,"  as  those 
who  are  not  members  of  it ;  that  is,  they 
are  to  be  separated  from  it,  and  regarded  as 
of  "  the  world,"  quite  out  of  the  range  of 
the  above-mentioned  relationii  of  Christians 
to  each  other,  and  their  correspondent  du- 
ties ;  but  KtiU,  like  *'  heathen  men  and  pub- 
licans" they  are  to  be  the  objects  of  pity, 
and  general  benevolence.  Nor  is  this  ex- 
treme discipline  to  be  hastily  inflicted  before 
"  a  firKt  and  second  admonition,"  nor  before 
those  who  are  "  sfpirituid  "  have  attempted 
*'  to  restore  a  brother  overtaken  by  a  fault ; " 
and  when  the  "  wicked  person"  is  "put 
away,"  still  the  door  is  to  be  kept  open  for 
his  reception  again  upon  repentance.  The 
true  excommunication  of  the  Christian 
church  is  therefore  a  merciful  and  consi- 
derate  separation  of  an  incorrigible  ofl'ender 
from  the  body  of  Christians,  without  any 
infliction  of  civil  pains  or  penalties.  "  Now 
we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  .Icsus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw 
yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which 
ye  have  received  from  ub,"  2  Thesa.  iii.  6. 
"  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that 
ye  may  be  a  new  lump,"  1  Cor.  v.  7-  "  But 
now  I  have  written  to  you  not  to  keep  com- 
pany, if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be 
a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or 
a  railer.  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner, 
with  such  a  one,  no  not  to  eat,"  1  Cor.  v.  II. 
This  then  is  the  moral  discipline  which  is 
imperative  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
Its  government  is  criminally  defective  when- 
ever it  is  not  enforced.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  disabilities  and  penalties  which  esta- 
blished churches  in  ditTerent  places  have 
connected  with  these  sentences  of  excom- 
munication, liave  no  countenance  at  all  in 
scripture ,  and  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  spiritual  character  and  ends  of  the 
Christian  association 
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7.  As  to  the  Persons  to  whom  the  go. 
vcmment  of  the  church  is  committed,  ii 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  composition, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  primitive  church,  as 
stated  in  the  New  Testament.  A  full 
enunciation  of  these  offices  we  find  in  Ephe- 
sians  iv.  II:  "And  he  gave  some,  apos> 
ties  ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evan- 
gelists; and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  Haiats.  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ."  l)f  these,  the  office  of  apostle  u 
allowed  by  all  to  have  been  confined  to  those 
immediately  commissioned  by  Christ  to  wit. 
nc8s  the  fact  of  his  miracles,  amd  of  hit 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  to  reveal  i 
the  complete  system  of  Christian  doctrin*  1 
and  dutv ;  confirming  their  extraordinary  | 
mission  by  miracles  wrought  by  themselves. 
If  by  "prophets  "  we  are  to  underttand  per- 
sons  who  foretold  future  events,  then  the 
office  was  from  its  very  nature  extraor^- 
nary,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  has  pasted 
away  with  the  other  miraculous  endow-  ' 
ments  of  the  first  age  of  Cliristianity.  ^d 
nnth  others,  we  understand  that  these  pnv  V 
phets  were  extraordinary  teachers  ruisea  up 
until  the  churches  were  settled  under  per- 
manent <jualified  instructers ;  still  the  office 
waa  temporary.  The  "  evangelists  "  uc 
generally  understood  to  be  assistants  i 
apostles,  who  acted  under  their 
authority  and  direction.  Of  tllis  nl 
were  Timothy  and  Titus  j  and  as  the  sp 
Paul  directed  them  to  ordain  bishops  at"] 
presbyters  in  the  several  churches,  but  g«vf 
them  no  authority  to  ordain  Buccessors  to 
themselves  in  their  particular  office  as  evan- 
geliiits,  It  is  clear  that  the  evangelists  miut 
also  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  ex- 
traordinary and  temjwrary  ministers  suited 
to  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  \Mieth«r 
by  "  pastors  and  teachers"  two  office*  be 
meant,  or  one,  has  been  disputed.  The 
change  in  the  mode  of  expression  se«ms  to 
favour  the  latter  view,  and  so  the  lal  is 
interpreted  by  St.  Jerom,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine J  but  the  point  is  of  little  conscqueoce. 
A  pastor  was  a  teacher,  although  every 
teacher  might  not  be  a  pastor;  but  in  many 
cases  his  office  might  be  one  of  subordinats  i 
instruction,  whether  as  an  expounder  of  doc- 
trine, a  catechist,  or  even  a  more  privsU 
instructer  of  those  who  as  yet  wtre  unsc- 
quainted  witli  the  first  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  The  term  pastor  implies  tht 
duties  both  of  instruction  and  of  govern- 
ment, of  feeding  and  of  ruling  the  flock  of 
Christ;  and,  as  the  presbyters  or  bishops 
were  ordained  in  the  aeveraJ  churches,  both 
by  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  nJ« 
are  left  by  St.  Paul  as  to  their  appoiutineni, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  are  thf 
"  pastors  "  spoken  of  in  the  epistle  to  the 
HphcKian!!,  and  that  they  were  designed  tu 
be  the  permanent  ministers  of  the  church : 
and  that  with  tb<?m  both  the  government  of 
the  churcli  and  the  performance  of  its  lead- 
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ing  rrlijfiiMis  servicM  were  fleposileJ.     Dea- 
con* haii  the  charge  of  the  ((ifts  and  offer- 
iag«  for  charitable  parpoeea,  olthougli,  it 
HHwan  from  Justin  Martp,  not  in  every 
;  for  he  speaks  of  the  weekly  obla- 
M  tiring  deposited  with  the  chief  min- 
and  distributed  by  him.     'lliesc  nns. 
Itn  appear  to  have  been  indtflferentlv  called 
Btaanri  and  Presbvtkrm,  and  with  them  the 
iUBJgliiMi  of  the  chtirches  was,  doubtless, 
4tf<mte6  :  not  without  checks  and  guordin, 
Ott  princiiwl  of  which,  however,  wan,  in  the 
primitive  church,  and  continues  to  be  in  all 
•adem  churches  which  have  no  support  from 
the  augMtncy,  or  are  made  independent  of 
people  by  endowments,  the  voluntariness 
if   tiM    Kwociation.      A    perfect    religious 
J  im  alwaj's  anpposed  by  the  apostles  to 
among  Christiana ;  no  compolnon  of 
aril   power  is  anywhere   assumed  by 
as  the  basis  of  their  ad%'ices  or  direc- 
i   DO  binding  of  the  members  to  one 
AmrA,  witbout  liberty  to  join  another,  by 
aaf  Dee  bat  those  involved  in  moral  consi- 
daatiMU.  of  sufficient  weight,  however,  to 
maiuK  the  evDs  of  faction  and  schism.     It 
«!•  tkts  which  created  a  natural  and  compe- 
iMt  check  upon  the  ministers  of  the  church ; 
(or  brmg  only  nutaine^l  by  the  opinion  of 
iJm  churchet,  they  could  not  but  have  re- 
sMct  to  it  i  and  it  was  this  which  gave  to 
IM  MNOui  part  of  a  faUen  church  the  advan- 
laftof  renouncing,  upon  sufhcient  and  well- 
viiKlwd  grounds,  their  communion  with  it, 
mi  of  kindling  up  the  light  of  a  piu-e  min- 
Mry  ttod  e  holy  discipline,  by  forming  a 
association,  bearing  its  testimony 
errors  in  doctrine,  and  failures  in 
Nor  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that, 
thia  simple  principle  of  )i«rfect  religious 
tkrrty  lir«n  left  unWolatcd  through  subse- 
i|iirat  *^e*,  the  church  could  ever  have  be- 
tmam  so  corrupt,  or  with  such  di£5calty  and 
daeiw  have  been  recovered  from  its  fidl. 
Tlii  aacieat  Christian  liberty  has  happUy 
bMS  reMored  in  a  few  parts  of  Christendom. 
IWc  CrtvcoPACY  and  Presbttbriamsm. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  and  IRE- 
Land  b  that  ettablished  by  law  in  England 
aad  Irrlaad.  where  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
tammtm  law  of  the  land,  or  constitution  of 
!■■  couuliy. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  Christianity  was 
inC  wtroduced  into  Britain,  cannot  at  this 
<irt— IT  of  tine  be  exactly  ascertained. 
biaUaa,  bideed,  positively  declares  that  it 
«H  bf  tlw  apostles  and  their  disciples ; 
lahops  Jewel  and  Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Cave, 
aad  albert,  insist  that  it  was  by  St.  Paul ; 
mi  Baawaiue  afiRrms,  on  the  authority  of  an 
■ui^M  ■annacript  hi  the  Vatican  Ubrary, 
:aapel  was  planted  in  Britain  by 
the  apostle,  and  Joseph  of 
AtiaMlbcai  and  that  the  latter  came  over 
A.  D.  9i,  or  about  the  iwcnty.first  year  of 
Tib<iT«a,Biid  died  in  this  country.  According 
Id  Actuiihep  I'sher,  the  British  churches 
hMl  •  mAoA  cf  kaming  in  the  year  1S3,  to 
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provide  tliem  with  proper  teachers  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  they  flourished,  without 
dependence  on  any  foreign  church,  till  the 
arrival  of  Austin  tliemonk,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century. 

2.  EpiHcopacy  was  early  established  in 
this  country ;  and  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  honotu-  of  the  British  bishops 
and  clergy,  that  dturing  several  centiuies 
they  withstood  the  encroachments  of  the 
sec  of  Rome.  Popery,  however,  was  at 
length  introduced  into  England,  and,  as 
some  say,  by  Austin,  the  monk  ;  and  we 
find  its  errors  everywhere  prevalent  during 
several  ages  preceding  the  Reformation,  till 
they  were  refuted  by  Wickliffe.  The  seed 
which  Wickliffe  had  sown  ripened  after  his 
death,  and  produced  a  glorious  harvest. 
However,  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIH.,  that  the  Reformation  in  England  in 
reality  commenced.  When  Luther  declared 
war  against  the  pope,  Henry  wrote  his  trea- 
tise on  the  seven  sacraments  against  Luther's 
book,  "Of  the  Captivity  of  Babvlon."  and 
was  repaid  by  the  pontiff  with  tne  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  This  title,  in  a 
sense  diametrically  opposite,  and  by  a  claim 
of  higher  desert,  was  transmitted  by  Henry 
with  his  cro'n'n,  and  now  belongs  to  his  suc- 
cessors. Henry's  affections  being  estramged 
from  his  queen  Catherine,  and  fixed  on 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  requested  a  divorce  from 
his  wife  5  but  the  Pope  hesitating,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  annulled  his  former 
marriage.  The  sentence  of  the  archbishop 
was  condemned  by  the  pope,  whose  author- 
ity Henr)'  therefore  shook  off,  and  was  de- 
clared by  parliament  "  supreme  head  of  the 
church."  In  the  year  1800,  when  the  king- 
doms of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  united,  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  had 
always  been  the  same  in  government,  faith, 
and  worship,  became  one  united  church. 

3.  Tlie  acknowledged  standards  of  the  faith 
and  doctrines  of  the  united  church  are,  after 
the  scriptures,  the  Book  of  Homilies  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  Her  liturgy  is  also 
doctnnal,  as  well  as  devotional.  'I'he  Homi- 
lies were  composed  by  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
and  Ridley,  men  of  unexceptionable  learning 
and  orthodoxy ;  or,  according  to  others,  the 
first  book  was  written  principally  by  Cran- 
mer, and  the  second  by  Jewel.  They  were 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  when,  by  rea- 
son of  the  scarcity  of  learned  divines,  few 
ministers  were  found  who  could  safely  be 
trusted  to  preach  their  own  compositions. 
The  first  drauaht  of  the  Articles  was  com- 
posed by  Archoishop  Cranmer,  assisted  by 
Bishop  Ridley,  in  the  year  1551 ;  and  after 
being  corrected  by  the  other  bishops,  and 
approved  by  the  convocation,  they  were 
published  in  Latin  and  English  in  1553,  and 
amounted  to  forty-two  in  number.  In  1562 
they  were  revised  and  corrected.  Being 
then  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  they  were  drawn 
up  in  I^lin  only ;  but  in  1571  they  were  sub- 
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scribed  by  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
of  convocation,  bolh  in  Latin  and  English ; 
and  therefore  the  Latin  and  Enftlish  copies 
are  to  be  considered  as  equaUy  authentic. 
The  original  manuscripts,  Bubscribed  by  the 
houses  of  convocation,  were  burned  in  the 
fire  of  London  ;  but  Dr.  Bennet  has  collated 
the  oldest  copies  now  extant,  in  which  it 
appears  that  there  are  no  variations  of  any 
importance.     During  the  last  century,  dis. 
putes  arose  among  the  clergy  respecting  the 
propriety  of  subscribing  to  any  luunan  for- 
mulary of  religious  sentiments,  Parliament, 
in  1772,  was  applied  to  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Hubscripl ion ,  by  certai n  clergymen  and  ot h ers , 
whoue    petition    received    the    ino.«;t  ample 
diecussion,  but  woa  rejected  by  a  large  majo- 
rity.    It  has  been  generally  held  by  most,  if 
not  all,  t.'alvinists,  bolh  in  and  out  of  the 
church,  that  the  doctrinal  ]iarta  of  our  Arti- 
cles are  Cah'inistic.    'ITiis  opinion,  however, 
has   been  warmly  controverted.      It  is   no 
doubt  nearer  the  truth   lo  conclude  that 
the  Articles  are  framed  with  co^lprehensi^■e 
latitude ;    and  that   neither  C'alvinism   nor 
Arminiani.sm  was  intended  to  be  exclusively 
established.     In  this  view  nuch  liberal  senti- 
menlM  as  the  following,  from  the  Apology)  of 
the  Church  qf  Enytitnd,  in  1732,  arc  not  of 
xincomraon  occurrence:   "This,  I   know,  J 
am  myself  an  Anti-Ca]\-inian  ;  and  yet,  were 
1  to  compile  articles  for  tlie  church,  1  would 
abhor  the  thoughts  of  forming  them  so  fully 
according  to  my  own  scheme  of  thinking,  or 
of  descending  so  mimitely  into  all  the  parti- 
cular branches  of  it,  that  none  hut  Annini- 
ans  should  be  able  to  subscribe,  or  that  the 
church  should  lose  the  credit  and  service  of 
such  valuable  men  as  the  Abbots,  Davenant, 
Usher,   and  other  Cal^inists    undoubtedly 
were.     And  since  our  Itefurmers  were  men 
of  temper  and  moderation,  it  seems  but  jus- 
tice, ]  am  sure  it  is  but  reasonable,  to  think 
they  intended  such  a  latitude  as  1  contend 
for,  so  that  both  j)arties,   the  followers  of 
Arminius  as  well  as  of  Calvin,  might  sub- 
scribe."    In  a  fiuhseijuent   page,    however, 
the  same  author  says,  "  But  what,  if  there 
was  not  so  entire  an  harmony  among  the 
compilers  or  imposers,  as  was  before  sup- 

ned  ?  What,  if  several  of  them  were  Anti- 
nnian  ?  This  wiU  incUne  the  balance 
still  more  in  our  favour,  and  enlarge  the  pro- 
babihty  of  the  articlei  beituj  dravni  up  in  a 
moderate,  indefinite  way.  The  divines  who 
fled  for  refuge,  in  ijuecn  fliary's  reign,  to 
<.ieneva,  Zurich,  and  other  places  beyond  sea, 
(where,  by  conceiving  a  great  veneration  for 
t'alvin,  they  were  mightily  changed  in  their 
Kentiments  and  ways  of  thinking,)  began  to 
propagate  his  notions  soon  after  their  return 
in  the  next  reign  :  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  prime  occasion  of  Calvinism  taking 
any  considerable  root  in  this  kingdom,  la 
king  Edward's  time  it  doth  not  appear  to 
have  prevailed,  except  among  a  few  '  go.^pci- 
lers,'  and  how  they  were  reflected  on  by 
bishop  Latimer  and  Hoojicr  hasbctii  already 
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observed.  Wl>cn  the  articles  were  fonned' 
in  1552,  ]  do  not  find  that  any  deference 
paid  to  Calvin's  judgment  or  authority  :  in- 
stead of  that,  the  assistance  he  offered  waa> 
to  his  no  little  grief  and  dissatisfaction,  re- 
fused. Next  to  the  scriptures  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  primitive  church,  the  compiltrcB 
had  an  eye  to  the  Augustan  Ck)nfession,  as 
appears  from  the  identity  of  many  of  the 
articles;  to  the  writings  of  Melancthon, 
whose  assisttiiice  lliey  desired,  and  whom 
king  Edward  invited  over  hither;  the  works 
of  Erasmus  ;  and  the  Necessary  Doctrine  and 
ErmlHinn  fur  any  Christian  Han.  'l*his  hut 
book  was  published  by  king  Henry's  author- 
ity in  ]!^43  ;  and  because  it  then  had  the  ai>- 
probation  of  moat  of  those  who  compiled  the 
Articles  nine  years  aftenivards,  it  wdl  be  of 
consequence  to  ste  how  it  stands  aJTectefl 
towards  Culvinism.  ft  teaches  the  cardinal 
point  of  universal  redemption  in  several 
places  ;  which  strike*  directly  at  the  root  of 
the  Calvinian  system,  and,  as  Dr.  Wliitby 
expresses  it,  '  draws  all  the  rest  after  it,  oa 
which  side  soever  the  tnith  bes.'"  This  judi- 
cious amplitude  has  received  much  elucida- 
tion in  Dr.  I'uUer's  Moderation  of  the  Churtk 
of  England  considered,  1C79 ;  ajid  in  other 
works  of  more  recent  date. 

4.  In  this  church,  divmc  service  is  coo- 
ductpd  by  a  liturgy,  which  was  composed  ia   ■ 
1547,  ana  has  undergone  several  alterationji,  ■ 
the  ia;t  of  which  took  place  in  IG61,  in  the  1 
reign  of  Charles  I].   Many  applicatioDs  have 
lieen  since  made  for  a  review ;  and  particulir 
alterations  were  proposed  in  l689i  by  several 
learned  and  excellent  divines,  in  the  number 

of  whom  were  Archbishops  Tillotson  and 
TenisoM,  and  Btshojis  Patrick,  Burnet,  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Kidder,  &i-.  'Iliis  subject  has  been 
recently  revived ;  and  it  is  beliered  that 
some  changes  are  under  consideration.  To 
this  liturgy  every  clergyman  promises  at  hi» 
ordination  tu  conform  in  his  public  ministn* 
tions. 

5.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  MIL, 
the  sovereigns  of  England  have  been  (tried 
"  supreme  heads  of  the  church,"  as  wbIIm 
"  defenders  of  the  faith ; "  but  this  title  is 
said  to  convey  no  npLritual  meaning;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  only  substitute  the 
king  in  place  of  the  pope,  with  respect  to 
temporahties,  and  the  external  econotoY  of 
the  church.  The  church  of  Englana  it 
governed  by  two  archbishops  and  twenty- 
four  bishops,  ])csides  the  bishop  of  iyMX 
and  Wan.  'I'he  benefices  of  the  bisbc»pi 
were  converted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
into  temporal  baronies ;  and,  therefore, 
all  of  them,  except  the  bishop  of  Man, 
are  barons  or  lords  of  parliament,  and  tit 
and  vote  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  they 
represent  the  clergy.  The  bishops'  repre- 
sentatives and  assistants  are  the  archde:^- 
cons,  of  whom  there  are  sixty  in  England. 
The  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  th# 
deans,  prebendaries,  canons,  ttc;  and  the 
inferior  clergy  are  the  rectors,  vicor?,  and 
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CTuites.  The  united  church  knttw^  only 
three  orders  of  miiustcrs ;  bishops,  prieists, 
and  deacons ;  but  in  these  orders  are  cora- 
prehended  arclibiiihopA,  bishop!!,  deans,  arrh- 
deacans,  recton,  vicar»,  and  curates.  The 
church  of  Ireland  i»  governed  by  four  arch- 
bi*hD|ia  and  eighteen  hishojis.  ^ince  the 
nttioti  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  one  archbishop 
and  three  bi»hop«  sit  aUemately  in  the  house 
«f  |ieers„  hy  rotation  of  seBsions. 

(.'ILICJA,  a  country  in  the  soiitb-east  of 
Am  MijKW,  »nd  lying  on  the  northern  coast, 
u  the  east  end  of  the  IVIediterranean  Sea : 
th«  c&pital  city  thereof  wikS  Tarvua,  the  na- 
Sre  city  of  St,  Paul,  Acta  xm.  39. 

CINNAMON,  pa  jp,  an  agreeable  gjtifna- 
tje  J  the  inwsrd  bark  of  the  cajidla,  a  small 
tree  of  the  height  of  the  willow.  It  is  men- 
tioned. Exodus  XXX.  33,  among  the  materijUa 
m  the  composition  of  the  holy  anointing  oil ; 
lod  in  Proverba  vii.  ir,  Catilicles  iv.  H, 
EKkstKSticua  x'xiv.  15,  and  Revelation  xviii. 
}3,  among  the  richest  perfumes,  'ITiis  spice 
it  now  brought  from  the  Ea«it  Indies ;  but 
M  there  wm  no  tniflic  w'ith  India  in  the  days 
•f  Mwea,  it  wsLS  thea  hrnught,  probably, 
ban  Aiahia„  or  aonie  ns-ighbottring  country. 
We  learn,  hotveTer,  from  PUny,  that  a  *pe- 
iJEs  of  it  grew  in  J^yria, 

CLNNEROTU.  or  CINNERETH,  s  city 
«n  the  north- western  side  of  the  sea  of  (iali- 
lee?  which,  from  it,  'ta  frequently  called  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  sea  of  Cinneroih  ; 
from  which  word,  that  of  Cienesaret,  in  the 
Sew  Testament,  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Wells 
to  have  been  framed, 

CIRCUMCISION  is  from  the  Latin,  eiV- 

rmtfidert,  "  to  cut  all  round,"  because  the 

Jrwj,   in   circtimcising  their  children,    cut 

tS  after  this  manner  the  skin  which  coven 

tht  prepuce.   God  enjoined  Abraham  to  use 

ottinnciirioft,  as  a  sign  of  his  cavenont.     In 

ohcdience  to  this  order,  Ahrahim.  at  ninety- 

uneyean  of  age.  was  circaimrised ;  also  his 

■t>a  Ithinael,  and  aJl   the  males  of  his  pro- 

po^.  Gen.  xvii.  10.    tfod  repeated  the  pre- 

^  of  cirramcision  to  ftlosea :  he  ordered 

"Ut  ill  who  were  to  partake  of  the  pas- 

™1  sacrifice  flliould   receive  circumcision  ; 

•adthit  this  rite  should  be  performed  on 

^Idren.  on  thu  eighth  day  after  their  birth. 

Im  dews  have  always  been  very  exact  in 

"J^wving  thfai  ceremony,  and  it  appears  that 

™f  Jid  not  neglect  it  when  in  Egyjit.    But 

"mm,  while  in  j\J  idian  with  J  ethro  hijs  father- 

f 'hw,  did  not  eircunjciae  his  tivo  sons  born 

■*  tiwt  country  ;  and  during  the  journey  of 

"■*  liraeljtes  in  the  wilderness,  their  chjld- 

^  •'ere  not  circumcised.  Circuraciaion  was 

F^iwd  among  the  .iVrabians,  L^aracenB,  and 

•••"BaeJites.    Inese   people,  as  well  as  the 

"[M]itaj^  gjintn^  from  Abrahum.    Circura- 

"^ifl  was  introduced  with  the  law  of  Moses 

^ng  tile  Samaritans  and  Cuthcans.     The 

'ouaifans,  though    deacendcd    from  Abra- 

^'  and  lo'aac,   were  not   eircumciaed  till 

'^'Wufd  by  John   flircanus.      Those  who 

*"'«  that  the  Pheniciam  were  circumcised, 
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mean,  probably,  the  Samaritans ;  for  we 
know,  from  other  authority,  that  the  Pheni- 
ciana  did  not  obKen'e  this  ceremony.  As  to 
the  Egyptiana,  circumcision  never  was  of 
general  and  indiFpen-sablt  obligation  on  the 
whole  nation;  certain  priests  only,  and 
particular  professions,  were  obliged  to  it. 
Circumcision  is  hkewise  the  ceremony  of 
initiation  into  the  Sliihometan  religion. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  law  in  the  Koran  which 
enjoins  it,  and  they  have  the  precept  only  in 
tradition.  They  say  that  Mahomet  com- 
manded it  out  of  respect  to  Abraham,  the 
head  of  hia  race.  They  have  no  fixed  day 
for  the  performance  of  thi^H  rite,  and  gene- 
rally wait  till  the  child  is  five  or  si.\  years 
of  ng«. 

CiHruHclsiOK,  Covenant  of.  That  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  of  which  circum- 
cision waa  made  the  sign  and  seal,  GenesLs 
xvii.  7 — 14,  was  the  t,fL'hrtal  covenant  of 
grace,  and  not  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  a 
political  and  national  covcn;int,  may  be  natis- 
fartorily  established,  Tbe  first  engagement 
in  it  was,  that  God  would  "greatly  bless'* 
Abraham ;  which  jtromise,  although  it  com- 
prehended temporal  blessings,  referred,  as 
we  learn  from  ."^t.  Paul,  more  fully  to  the 
blessing  of  hiii  justification  by  the  imputation 
of  hia  failh  for  righteousness,  with  all  the 
spiritual  advantages  consequent  upon  the 
relation  which  was  thus  estalilished  between 
him  and  God,  in  time  and  eternity.  The 
second  nrotnise  in  the  covetiant  was,  that  he 
should  ue  "  the  father  of  many  nation.s ;" 
which  we  are  also  taught  by  St.  Paul  to  in- 
terjiret  more  with  reference  to  his  spiritual 
seed,  the  follower.'*  of  tliat  faith  whereof 
Cometh  justification,  than  to  his  natural 
descendants.  "  That  the  promise  might  be 
sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  only  to  that  w'lich 
is  by  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  by 
the  faith  of  Ahrahani,  (vho  is  the  father  of 
It*  all," — of  all  believing  gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews.  The  third  stipulation  in  (lod's  cove- 
nant with  the  patriarch,  was  the  gift  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed  nf  "the  land  of 
Canaan,"  in  which  the  temporal  I'roniise 
was  manifestly  hwt  the  typo  of  the  higher 
promise  of  a  heavenly  inheritance.  Hence 
i^t.  Paul  says,  ■"  Byfiiitk  he  ?:oiourne(l  in  the 
land  of  promise,  dwelling  in  tabernacles  with 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  hi-irn  ivith  him  of  the 
same  promise;"  but  thi-;  "faith"  did  not 
respect  the  fulfilment  of  the  temporal  jiro- 
njise;  for  St.  Pauladda,  "tliey  looked  for  a 
city  which  had  foundations ,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God,"  Hcli  xi.  19-  The  ne.xt 
promise  was,  that  God  wouhl  always  be  "  a 
God  to  Abraham  and  to  lii«  seed  after  him," 
a  promise  which  is  connt-ettfii  with  the  high- 
est spiritual  blessings,  nuch  us  the  remission 
of  sine,  and  the  Banetificaiion  of  our  nature, 
as  well  B8  with  a  visiblt;  thiirch-state.  It  is 
even  used  to  ejtpress  the  felicitous  state  of 
the  church  in  heaven.  Rev.  \x\.  3.  The 
final  engagenicnt  in  the  .\brahamic  covenant 
was,  that  in  Abraham's  "  seed,  all  nations  of 
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the   earth   should  he   lilcssed;"    and   this 
blessing,  we  nre  expressly  taught  by  St.  Paul, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  justification  of  all 
nations,  that  is,  of  all  believers  in  all  nations, 
by   faith   in   Christ:    "And  the   scripture, 
foreseeing  that  (lod  wouhl  justify  the  hea- 
then by  faith,  preached  before  the  gospel 
to  Abraham,  sayiiif;.  In  thee  nhall  all  na- 
tions be  blessed.     So  then  they  who  are  of 
faith  are  blessed  \nth  behcving  Abraham;" 
they  receive  the    same   blessing,   justifica- 
tion, by  the  same  ineanK,  faitli.  Gal.  iii.  8,  9- 
This    covenant    with    Abraham,    therefore, 
although  it  respected  a  niitunl  seed,  Isaac, 
from   whom    a  numerous    progeny   was    to 
spring ;  and  an  earthly  inheritance  provided 
for  this  issue,  the  land   of  Canaan;    and  a 
special  covenant-relation  with  the  descend- 
ants of  Isaac,  through  the  line  of  Jacob,  to 
whom  Jehovah  was  to  he  "  a  (iod,"  visibly 
and  Hpecially,  and  they  a  visible  and  "  pecu- 
liar people;"  yet  was,  under  all  these  tem- 
poral, earthly,  and  external  advantages,  but 
a  higher  and  spiritual  grace  embodying  itself 
under   these   circumstances,  as  types  of  & 
dispensation  of  salvation  and  eternal  life,  to 
all  who  should  follow  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
whose  justiticution  Viefore  (iod  was  the  pat- 
tern of  the  justification  of  every  man,  whether 
Jew  or  gentile,  in  all  ages.     Now,  of  this 
covenant,   in  its  spiritual  as  well  n»  in  its 
temporal  provisions,  circumcision  was  most 
ceriiiinly  the  sacrament,  that  is.  the  "  sign" 
and  the  "  seal;"  for  St.  Paul  thus  explains 
the  case:    "And  he  received  the  sign    of 
circumcision,  a  mk.\l  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  faith  which  he  had  yet  being  uncircum- 
cised."    And  as  this  rite  was  enjoined  upon 
Abraham's  posterity,  so  that  every  *'  uncir- 
curacised  man-child  whose  flesh  of  his  fore- 
skin was  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day," 
was  to  he  "  cut  oil' from  his  people,"  by  the 
special  judgment  of  (iod,  and  that  because 
"  he  had  broken  110(1*8  copenant,"  Gen.  xvii. 
14  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  this  rite  was  a 
constant  publication  of  God's  covenant  of 
grace  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
and  its  repetition  acontinuat  contirmatian  of 
that  covenant,  on  the  part  of  God,   to  ail 
practising  it  in  that  faith  of  which  it  was  the 
oatensible  expression. 

2.  As  thecovenant  of  grace  made  with  Abra- 
ham was  boimd  up  with  temjioral  {jromiaes 
and  priWleges,  so  circumcision  was  a  sign 
and  seal  of  the  covenant  in  both  its  parts, — 
its  sf>)ritual  and  its  temporal,  its  superior  and 
inferior  provisions.  The  spiritual  promises 
of  the  covenant  continued  unrestrirted  to  all 
the  descendants  of  Ahmham,  whether  by 
Isaac  or  by  Ishinael ;  and  still  lower  down, 
to  the  descendants  of  Esau  as  wcU  as  to  those 
of  Jacob.  Circumcision  was  practised  among 
them  all  by  virtue  of  its  divine  institution  at 
first ;  and  was  extended  to  their  foreign  ser- 
vants, and  to  proselytes,  as  weU  as  to  their 
children  ;  and  wherever  the  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  was  by  divine  ap|)ointment, 
there  it  was  as  a  leal  of  that  covenant,  to  all 


who  believingly  used  it ;  for  we  read  of  no 
restriction  of  its  spiritual  blessings,  that  is, 
its  saving  engagements,  to  one  line  of  de- 
scent from  Abraham  only.  But  over  the 
temporal  branch  uf  the  covenant,  and  the 
external  religious  privileges  arising  out  of  it, 
God  exerciised  a  rightful  sovereignty,  and 
expressly  restricted  them  first  to  the  line  of 
Isaac,  and  then  to  that  of  Jacob,  with  who«e 
descendants  he  entered  into  special  covenant 
by  the  ministry  of  Moses.  The  temporal 
blessings  and  external  privileges  comprised 
under  general  expressions  in  the  coveoaat 
with  Abrahum,  were  explained  and  enlarged 
under  that  of  Moses,  whilst  the  spiritual 
blessings  retnalncd  unrestricted  as  before. 
This  was  probably  the  reason  why  circum- 
cision was  re-enacted  under  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
temporal  blessings  of  the  Ahrahamic  cove- 
nant, now,  by  a  covenant  of  peculiatitj, 
made  over  to  them,  whilst  it  was  still  recog- 
nised as  a  consuetudinary  rite  which  had 
descended  to  them  from  their  fathers,  aodai 
the  mgn  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
made  with  Abraham  and  with  all  lua  de- 
scendants without  exception.  This  donbie 
reference  of  circumcision,  both  to  the  •»• 
thority  of  Moses  and  to  that  of  the  patriardu, 
is  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  John  rii 
22;  "Moses  therefore  gave  unto  you  cir- 
cumcision, not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of 
the  fathers ; "  or,  as  it  is  better  translated  bj 
Campbell,  "  Moses  instituted  circumciiiM 
amongst  you,  (not  that  it  is  from  Moiea,  bat 
from  the  patriarchs,)  and  ve  circumcise  oo 
the  sabbath.  If  on  the  sahbath  a  child  re- 
ceive circumcision,  that  the  law  of  Mom  umf 
not  be  violated,"  &c. 

3.  From  these  obsen'ations,  the  contiO' 
versy  in  the  apostoUc  churches  respectiif; 
circumcision  wtU  derive  much  elucidatiaa. 
The    covenant    with    Abraham    prescribed 
circumcision  as  an  act  of  faith  in  its  protnil 
and  as  a  pledge  to  perform  iu  conditions 
the  part  of  his  descendants.     But  the  ofaieCi 
on  which  this  faith  rested,  was  "the  Setdflf 
Abraham,"  in  whom  the  nations  of 
were  to  be  blessed  :    which  Seed, 
Paul,  "  is  Christ," — Chnsl  as  proi 
yet  come.     When  the  Christ  had  come,  80 
fully  to  enter  upon  his  redeeming  offices, 
could  no  longer  be  the  object  of  faith,  as 
to  come  ;  and  this  leading  promise  of  ik^i 
covenant  being  accomplished,  the  sign  aad 
seal  of  it  vanished  away.    Nor  could  circum- 
cision be  continued  in  this  cieio  by  any,  mlb 
out  an  implied    denial   that  Jesus  wa$  llic 
Christ,  the    expected    Seed    of    Abrshsm. 
Circumcision  also  as  on  institution  of  Moset, 
who  continued  it  as  the  si^  and  seal  of  tbf 
Ahrahamic  covenant  both  in  its  spiritual  ami 
temporal  provisions,  but  with  respect  to  the 
latter  maue  it  also  a  sign  and  seal  of  th«  rr- 
striction  of  its  temporal  blessings  and  pecn- 
liar  religious  privileges  to  the  descendantj 
of  Israel,  was  terminated  by  the  entranre  of 
our  Lord    iijion   his  office  of  JMediator.  tb 
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vktrb  oftee  all  nations  wrre  to  be  bleaned  in 
kn.     The  Mosaic  «<]i(ion  of  the  covenant 
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I'antcerl  the  land  of  Canaan,  but 
y  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  jwo- 
r<-h  of  (i uJ  to  the  exclusion 
ly  proselytism.  But  when 
•V  Loru  coinrnanaed  the  gotipel  to  be 
|WMcbwl  to  "  all  natioDB,"  and  opened  the 
gMea  of  the  "common  salvation"  to  all, 
■Iwllwr  gentiles  or  Jews,  circumcision,  as 
Iba  aign  of  a  covenant  of  pocuUarity  and 
f^miaut  diatinctioo,  was  ali^o  done  away, 
k  omI  not  only  no  reason  remaining-,  but 
tha  cai>tinuance  of  the  rite  involved  the 
faOHWtion  of  exclusive  privileges  which 
hai  Been  terminated  bv  Chrint.  This  will 
aaaliia  the  vievra  of  the  apostle  Paul  on 
tkii  ftreat  question.  He  declares  that  in 
Ckiiat  tliere  it  neither  circumcision  nor  un- 
lamtfiti^n ;  that  neither  circumcision 
aMAatb  anything,  nor  uncLrcumcision,  but 
"biA  that  worketh  by  love;"  faith  in 
ika  Scad  of  Abraham  aliieady  come  and  al- 
aady  angaMd  in  hia  mediatorial  and  redeem- 
iag  work  :  nith,  by  virtue  of  which  the  gen- 

iato  the  church  of  CKrist  on  the 

as  the  Jews  themselves,  and  were 

and  tared.    The  doctrine  of  the 

tity  of  circiunciaion,  he  apphes  to 
At  Jwa  aa  well  as  to  the  geotileA,  aJthouffh 
fciHai  iallj  msisU  the  attempts  of  the  Ju(»- 
■■■••■■lioaethia  rite  upon  the  gentile  con- 
aoiBi  Ib  vhiefa  he  wsu  supported  by  the  de- 
daiaa  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  the  appeal 

rtliia  (luestion  was  made  to  "  the  aiios- 
aoad  uders  at  Jeroralem,"  from  the 
al  Antioch.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
be  takes  two  difierent  ^newN  of  the 
of  drcumrision,  as  it  was  continued 
otany  of  the  first  Chrialiana.  The 
k  that  atrong  one  which  ia  expreaaed  in 
(mL  t-  3— H,  "  Behold  I  Paul  ray  unto  you, 
thd  if  re  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit 
f«o  Bouiiag ;  for  I  testify  again  to  every  man 
that  ia  dirtunriseil.  iliat  he  is  a  debtor  to  do 
te  wiMila  law.  Christ  is  made  of  no  efiect 
aata  you,  whoaoever  of  you  are  justified  by 
ikt  lasr.  ye  are  fallen  from  grace."  The 
aMoad  M  that  milder  view  which  he  himself 
■uat  hare  had  when  he  circumcised  Timo- 
thy to  render  him  more  acceptable  to  the 
iawat  and  which  also  appears  to  have  led 
Urn  to  abatain  from  all  allusion  to  this  prac- 
tise when  writing  hi*  epistle  to  the  believing^ 
although  many,  perhaps  most  of 
tautiuatd  to  circumci*e  their  children, 
tiv  Jewish  Christiana  for  a  long  time 
These  different  views  of  circum- 
ddoa.  bald  by  tha  aame  person,  may  be  ex- 
phi— di^conndrring  the  different  principles 
«■  tarbkb  ctreomciaioii  might  b«  practised 
dW  it  had  become  an  obsolete  ordinance. 

(I.)  It  might  lje  taken  in  the  simple  view 
^  ita  fint  bMtiMtion,  aa  the  sign  ana  seal  of 
tkm  Ahaabane  eovanant ;  and  then  it  was  to 
ba  coodrwineJ  as  involving  a  denial  that 
Ahtal— »'»  S«(«l.  the  Ctirist,  had  already 
CMM,  »'  n   bin  cqning,  every  old 


covenant  gave  place  to  the  new  covenant  in- 
troduced by  him. 

(2.)  It  mij(ht  be  practixed  and  enjoined  as 
the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
which  was  still  the  Abrahainic  covenant  with 
its  spiritual  blessings,  hut  with  restriction  of 
its  temporal  promises  anil  special  cc(-lc-Nia.sti- 
cal  pri\-tleges  to  the  line  of  .lucub,  with  a  law 
of  ob8er\-ances  which  was  obligatory  upon 
all  entering  that  covenant  by  circuincision. 
In  that  case  it  involved,  in  like  manner,  the 
notion  of  the  continuance  of  an  old  covenant, 
after  the  etitablishmcnt  of  the  new  ;  for  thus 
St.  Paul  states  the  case  in  Cialatians  iii.  ip  ; 
"  Wherefore  then  sen-eth  the  law }  It  was 
added  because  of  tran-sgressiontj  until  the 
."Seed  should  come."  After  that  therefore  it 
had  no  efiect : — it  had  waxed  old,  and  had 
vanished  away. 

(3.)  A^ain:  circumcision  might  imply 
an  obligation  to  observe  all  the  ceremonial 
usages  and  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  along  with  a  general  beUef  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  as  necessary  to  justification 
before  God.  'ITiis  appears  to  hare  been  the 
view  of  those  among  the  Galatian  Christians 
who  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  of  the 
Jenish  teachers  who  enjoined  it  upon  them; 
for  St.  Paul  in  that  epistle  constantly  joins 
circumcision  with  legal  observances,  and  aa 
involving  an  obligation  to  do  "  the  whole 
law,"  in  order  to  justification. — "  I  testify 
again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised,  that 
he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law ;  whoso- 
ever of  you  are  justified  by  the  law,  ye  are 
fallen  from  grace."  "  Knowing  that  a  man 
is  not  justiBed  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but 
by  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  <.'hrist,"  Gal. 
ii.  Ifi.  To  all  persons  therefore  jiractising 
circumcision  in  this  view  it  was  obvious,  that 
"  Christ  was  become  of  none  efTect,"  the 
very  principle  of  justilicatian  by  faith  alono 
in  him  was  renounced,  even  whilst  hia  di\'ine 
mission  was  still  admitted. 

(4.)  But  there  are  two  grounds  on  which 
circumcision  may  he  conceived  to  have  been 
innocently,  though  not  wisely,  practised 
among  the  Christian  Jews.  1  nc  first  waa 
that  of  preserving  an  ancient  national  dis- 
tinction on  which  they  valued  themselves  j 
and  were  a  converted  Jew  in  the  present  day 
disposed  to  perform  that  rite  ujion  his  chil- 
dren for  this  ])urpose  only,  renouncing  in 
the  act  all  consideration  of  it  as  a  sign  and 
seal  of  the  old  covenants,  or  as  obliging  to 
ceremonial  acts  in  order  to  justification,  no 
one  would  censure  him  with  severity.  It 
appears  clear  that  it  waa  under  some  such 
view  that  St.  Paul  circumcised  Timothy, 
whose  mother  was  a  Jewess ;  he  did  it  l>e. 
cause  of  "  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quar- 
ters," that  is,  because  of  their  national  preju- 
dices, "  for  tbey  knew  that  his  father  was  a 
Greek."  llie  second  waa  a  lingering  notion, 
that,  even  in  the  Christian  church,  the  Jews 
who  believed  would  stdl  retain  some  degree 
of  eminence,  some  su|>erior  relation  to  God ; 
a  notion  which,  however  unfounded,  was  not 


one  which  demanded  direct  reljulce,  when  it 
did  not  [iroudly  refuse  ajiiritual  fommunion 
with  the  convertpd  ffentiles,  but  was  held  by 
men  who  "  rejoiced  that  God  had  granted 
to  the  gentiles  repentance  unto  life."  These 
considerations  mav  account  for  the  silence  of 
St.  Paul  on  the  siinject  of  circnmrision  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Ilelirews.  Same  of  tliem  con- 
tinued to  jinictise  that  rite,  hut  they  were 
prob.dily  behever*  of  the  class  ju«t  mention- 
ed ;  for  had  he  thouj{hl  that  the  rite  was  con- 
tinued ninong  tliein  on  any  princi])le  which 
affected  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  would  no  doubt  have  been  equally 
prompt  and  fearless  in  pointing  out  that 
apostasy  from  Christ  which  was  impUed  in 
it,  as  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians. 

Not  only  might  circumcision  be  practised 
with  views  so  ojiposite  that  one  might  be 
wholly  innocent,  although  an  infirmity  of 
prejudice ;  the  other  such  as  would  involve  a 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  in  Christ;  hut  some  other  Jewish  oh- 
aervances  aLsu  stood  in  the  same  circum- 
Htances.  .St.  Paul  in  his  ei)i3tle  lo  the  (iala- 
tian^,  a  part  of  liis  writing.s  from  which  we 
ohtain  the  muKt  information  on  these  qvie.s- 
tions,  grounds  his  "doubts"  whether  the 
members  of  that  church  were  not  seeking  to 
be  "  justified  by  the  law"  upon  their  observ- 
ing "  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and 
years."  Had  he  done  more  than  "doubt," 
he  would  have  expressed  liimself  more  posi- 
tively. He  saw  tlu'ir  danger  on  this  point; 
he  saw  that  they  were  taking  steps  to  this 
fatal  result,  by  such  an  obi^ervance  of  these 
"  days,"  &c.,  as  had  a  strong  leaning  and 
dangerous  approach  to  that  dependence  upon 
them  for  justification,  which  would  destroy 
their  faith  in  Christ's  solely  sufficient  sacri- 
fice; hut  his  very  doubting,  not  of  the  fact 
of  their  being  addicted  to  these  observances, 
but  of  the  animus  with  which  they  regarded 
them,  supposes  it  possible,  however  danger- 
ous this  .Fewish  conformity  might  be,  that 
they  might  be  observed  for  reasons  which 
would  still  consist  with  their  entire  reliance 
upon  the  merits  of  Christ  for  salvation. 
Even  he  himself,  strongly  as  he  resisted  the 
im(K>sitiun  of  this  conformity  to  Jewish  cus- 
toms upon  the  converts  to  Christianity  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  yet  in  practice  must  have 
conformed  to  many  of  them,  when  no  sacri- 
fice of  principle  ~waa  understood  ;  for,  in  order 
to  gain  the  Jews,  he  became  "  as  a  Jew." 
See  Asa  AH  AM,  and  Baptism. 

CISLLlf,  the  ninth  month  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical,  and  the  third  of  the  civil,  year  among 
the  Hebrews.  It  answers  nearly  to  our 
November. 

CISTERN,  a  reservoir  chiefly  for  rain- 
water. Numbers  of  these  are  still  to  he  seen 
in  Palestine,  some  of  which  are  a  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  long,  and  sixty  broad.  The  rea- 
son of  their  being  so  large  was,  that  their  cities 
were  many  of  tliem  built  in  elevated  situa- 
tions ;  ana  the  rain  falling  only  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  spring  and  autumn,  it  became 
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necessary  for  them  to  collect  a  quantity  ( 
water,  as  well  for  the  cattle  as  for  the  people. 
A  broken  cistern  would  of  course  be  a  great 
calamity  to  a  family,  or  in  some  cases  eTcn 
to  a  town  ;    and  with  reference  to  this  we 
may  see  the  force  of  the  reproof,  Jer.  ii.  13. 
cm  K8.  By  referring  to  some  pecuharitiei 
in  the  budding,  fortifying,  &c.,  of  eastern 
cities  we  shall  the  better  understand  several  ^ 
allusions  and  e.xpressions  of  the  Old  Teita-fl 
ment.    It  is  evident  that  the  walls  of  fortified^l 
cities  were  sometimes  partly  constructed  of 
combustible  materials  i  for  the  prophet,  de- 
nouncing the  judgments  of  God  upon  Syria 
and  other  countries,  declares,  "  I  will  send  a 
fire  on  the  wall  of  Gaza,  M'hich  shall  devour 
the  palaces  thereof,"  Amos  i.  7.     'ITie  walli 
of  '1  yre  anil   Rabbah  seem  to  have  i>een  at- 
the  same  perishable  materials  ;  for  the  pro- 
phet adds,  "  I  wiU  send  a  fire  upon  the  ivaU 
of  Tyrus,  which  shall  devour  the  palaces 
thereof;"  and  again,  "  I  will  kindle  a  fire 
in  the  walls  of  Rabbah,  and  it  shall  devour 
the  palaces  thereof  with  shouting  in  the  day 
of  battle,"  verses   10,  14.     One  method  a 
securing  the  gates  of  fortified  places,  atnoiu 
the  ancients,  was  to  cover  them  with  ihicK 
plates  of  iron ;  a  custom  which  is  still 
m  the  east,  and  seems  to  be  of  great  antiquitf^ 
We  learn  from  Pitts,  that  /Qgiers  has  fi^ 
gates,   and  some  of  these  have  two, 
three,  other  gates  within  them  ;  and  soi 
of  them  are  plated  all  over  with  thick  iron. 
The  place  where  the  apostle  wan  imprisonet^ 
seems  to  have  been  secured  in   tne  saoM 
manner;    for,   says  the  inspired   historian, 
"  Wlten  they  were  past  the  first  and  second 
ward,   they   came  unto  the  iron  gate  that 
leadeth  unto  the  city ;  which  opened  to  thea 
of  its  own  accord,"  Acts  xii.  10.     Pococks, 
speaking  of  a  bridge  not  far  from  Antioch, 
called  tne  iron  bridge,  gays,  there  are  tw« 
towers  beloiiging  to  it,  the  gates  of  whick 
are  covered  with  iron  plates ;  which  he  sup- 
poses  is  the  reason  of  the   name   it  bean. 
Some   of  their  gates  are  plated  over  wilk 
brass ;  such  are  the  enormous  gates  of  the 
principal  mosque  at  Damascus,  formerly  the 
church  of  John  the  Baptist.     To  gates  hk* 
these,  the  PsaJtnist  probably  refers  in  these 
words  :  "  He  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass," 
Psalm  cvii.  IG  ;  and  the  ])rophct,  in  that  re- 
markable passage,  where  God  promises  to 
go  before  Cyrus  his  anointed,  and  "brrak 
in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  simder 
the  bars  of  iron,"  Isaiah  xlv.  2.     But,  cotk- 
scious  that  all  these  precautions  were  insttf- 
ficient  for  their  security,  the  orientals  em- 
ployed watchmen  to  patrol  the  city  during 
the  night,  to  suppress  any  disorder*  in  tlx 
streets,   or  to  guard  the  walls  against  ths 
attempts  of  a  foreign  enemy.     To  this  cus- 
tom Solomon  refers  in  these  words  :  "  Tbf 
watchmen  that  went  about   the  city  found 
me,  they  smote  ine,  they  wounded  me ;  tht 
keepers  of  the  wall  took  away  my  veil  frous 
me,"  Song  v.  7.    This  custom  may  be  traced 
to  a  very  remote  antiquity  ;  so  early  as  tbi 
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departure  of  Israel  frnm  Hie  land  of  Egypt, 
ihtf  momiofi  watch  in  mentioned,  certainly 
ifldicating^  the  time  when  the  watchmen  were 
eomiDoaly  rcheved-     Itj  PerMia,  the  watch- 
men were  obliged   to  indemnify  those  who 
were  robbed  m  the  etreeta  ;  which  accounts 
for  the  vif^ilance  and  severiry  which  they 
(Siplsy  in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  and 
iUtiKtratei^  the  character  of  watchman  given 
to  Ezekiel,  and  the  duties  he  was  rmuired 
to  yttfotm.     If  the  n-ickcd   pcriahcd  in  his 
jaiiquitiea  without  warning,  the  prophet  wtia 
to  be  accountable  for  bk  blciod;  but  if  he 
&tlf  poitited  out  hifl  danger,  be  delivered  hia 
awa   •oul,    Ezekiel  xxxiii.  2.      1'bey   wer« 
tiao  charg^  as  with  tw.  to  announce  the 
progTeata  of  the  night  ta  the  aliunhering  city  : 
**  The  burden  of  Duntah  j  he  caU^  to  me 
oat  of  Seir,  Waichmao.  what  of  the  night  f 
vatchman,  what  of  the  nlgbt  i    1'he  wutch. 
nan  said.  The  morning  cometh,  and  ako  the 
ti^bXt"   Isaiah  xii.   li.     '11)11!  is  confirmed 
fcf  an  observation  of  Chardin  upon  these 
vovda  of  Mo>}efi  :  *'  Tor  a  thoutiand  yearn  in 
ihf  «i^ht  are  hut  aa  yesterday  when  it  is 
fMt,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  niglit : "  that  as 
tke  people  of  the  east  have  no  clucks,  tb« 
M»eral  parts  of  the  day  and  of  the  night, 
trhicb  are  eight  in  all,  are  announced.     In 
th«.  Indies,  the  part^  of  the  night  are  made 
known,  as  well  by  instrunenu  of  music,  in 
En^t  citi«.^,  m  by  the  rounda  of  the  watch< 
Ben,   who,   with   crici.  and    BRiall    druntj), 
pre  them    notice   that    a   fourth   part   of 
lb*    night    m   past.      Now,   an   these   ctKS 
a*aJ(ed  those  who  had  slegit  all  tbtit  quar- 
ts part  of  the  night,  it  appeared  to  them 
tet  as  a  moment."    It  in  eviitent  the  uncient 
Jews  knew,  by  some  public  notice,  h<iw  the 
ai^t  watches  passed   aM*ay;   but,  whether 
mf  ttmpty  announced  the  termination  of 
lie  ^aleh.  or  made  use  of  tnttn]>ct!t,  or  other 
WMicirou!  inKtrumenta,   in   making  the  pro, 
thmation,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine; 
isi)  «[il]  le«a  what  kind  of  chrononteters  the 
*»ifliineii  used.    ITie  probability  is,  that  the 
'stcLe*  were  announced  with  the  sound  of 
itmiapet;  for  the  prophet  Eaekiel  makes 
"  i-  (Hrt  of  the  watvbinan'fi  duty,  at  least  in 
ijmeofwar,  to  blow  the  trumpet,  and  warn 
J"  people.    TIw  watchman,  in  a  time  of 
"•fliSef,  Keraa  to  have  taken  his  station  in  a, 
'?*^i  which  was  built  over  the  gate  of  the 

% 
Jac  fortiiied  cities  in  Cauaan,  as  in  some 

'^'wr  countries,  were  commonly  itrengtli- 

'M  with  a  rit«del,  to  whtch  the  inhEibitants 

*^  when  they  found  It  impossible  to  defend 

^  placB.    'I  nc  whole  inhitbltantsof  'ITiebez, 

j^™l*  *»  resist  the   repeated  and   furioua 

fj*tilti  of  Abimelech,  retired  into  one  of 

,^e>e  tower.?,  and  bid  defiance  to  his  rage  : 

uul  there  was  a  strong  tower  within  the 

P^tJ",  intl  thither  fled  all  tlie  men  and  women, 

^ad  all  they  of  the  city,  and  shut  it  to  them, 

^d  gBt  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower." 

'Be  extraordinary  strength  of  tbja  tower, 

^(l  the  rariotLs  ineana  of  defence  which 
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were  accumulated  witlnti  its  narrow  wall-!, 
may  he  inferred  (rom  the  violence  of  Al)ime- 
lech'a   attack,   and   it.-i   fatal  issue :    "  And 
Abimelech  caiue  unto  the  tower,  and  fought 
against  it,  and  went  hard  unto  the  door  of 
the  tower,  to  bum  it  wiih  fire.     And  a  cer- 
tain woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon 
Abimelcfh'a  head,  and  all  to  brake  his  skuU," 
Judges  \x,  51.     TTie  ciiy  of  Shechem  had  a 
tower  of  the  same  kiwi,  into  which  the  peo- 
ple retired,  when  the  same  tisurper  took  it 
and  sowed  it  with  salt,  .ludges  ix.  46.   These 
strong  towers  which  were  built  within  a  for- 
tified city,  were   conimimly  placed   on   an 
eminence,  to  which  they  ascended  by  a  flight 
of  «tep»,     .Such  was  thf  situation  of  the  city 
of  David,  a  Htfong  tower  upon  a  high  emi- 
nence at  Jerusalem  j    mid   the   manner   of 
entRince,  aa  described  by  the  sacred  writer  : 
"  But    the   gate   of    the     fountain    repaired 
Shallura,  unto  the  stairs  that  go  down  from 
the  city  of  David,"  Nebfmiah  iii.  1.5. 
C^tTJEfl  OF  REKrot.     See  Hkfuoe. 
CLArDlU.'*,  a  Roninii  emi)eror;  he  suc- 
ceeded Cuius  Cabgula,' A.D.  41,  and  rcifrned 
thirteen  j-ears,  eight  months,  and  nineteen 
days,   dying  A.D.  54.      King  Agrippa  was 
the  principal  means  of  persuading  Claudius 
to  accept  the  emjiire,  which  was  tendered 
him   by  the  noldicrs.     As  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  this  Bcrv'iec,  he  gave  Agripjia  all 
Judea,  and  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  to  bis 
brother  Herod.     He  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
pute which  had  for  some  time  existed  be- 
tween the  ,fevvs  uf  Aleitandria  and  the  other 
freemen   of  that   city,    :md    confirmed   the 
Jews  in  the  pOB.seHnion  of  their  right  of  free- 
dom, which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  everywhere  maintained  them  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.     But  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  bold  any  assem- 
blies at  Rome,  King  Aj^rippa dying  A.D.  44, 
the  emperor  again    reduced  Judea   into   a 
province,   and   sent   ('u^^pius   Fadus  to  be 
governor.     About  the  s.Tme  time  the  famine 
hapjjened  which  ia  mem  inned  Acts  ,vi.  28 — 30, 
and  was  foretold  l»y  the  prophet  Agabus. 
Claudius,   in  the  ninth  year   of  his  reign, 
pubii>iheLl  an  edict  for  e\-| idling  all  .Jews  out 
of  Rome,  Acts  sviii.  2,     It  is  very  jjrobable 
that  the  Christians,  who  were  at  that  time 
confounded  with  the  Jiivs,  were  banished 
likewise. 

3.  Claodids  Feuk,  successor  of  Cumanus 
in  the  government  of  .liidea.  Felix  found 
means  to  Bolicit  and  en;.fage  Drusilla,  sister 
of  Agrippa  the  Yiinrigt'r,  to  leave  her  bus- 
band  Azizus,  king  of  the  Kmessenians,  and 
to  marry  bi;m,  A.D.  53.  Feli.v  sent  to  Rome 
Eleazar,  son  of  Dinaeus,  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  who  bad  committed  great  ravages 
in  Palestine;  be  procured  the  death  of  Jona- 
than, the  High  Priest,  who  sometim.es  freely 
represented  to  him  bis  duty ;  he  defeated  a 
body  of  three  thousand  men,  whom  an  Egyii- 
tian,  n  false  prophet,  liad  assembled  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  St.  Paul  being  brought 
to  Ceearea,  where  Felix  usually  resided,  was 
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vrfW  trfated  by  this  Rovernnr,  who  |)pniiil- 
ted  his  friends  to  see  him,  and  render  him 
services,  houinj^  the  ajuostle  would  jirocure 
his  redemption  by  a  sum  of  money,  lie 
however  neither  condemaed  Paul,  nor  set 
him  at  liherty,  when  llie  Jews  accused 
hira ;  hut  adjoumcd  the  determination  of 
this  affair  till  the  arrival  of  Lysias,  who  com- 
mandeil  the  trooi)s  at  Jerusalem,  where  he 
had  taken  Paul  into  custody,  and  who  was 
exjiected  at  Cesarea>  Acts  xxlii.  26,  27,  &c  ; 
xxiv.  1—3,  &c. 

Whilst  the  a|>oHl1e  was  thus  detained, 
Ft'lix,  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  who  was  a 
Jewess,  sent  for  him,  nnd  desired  him  to 
explain  the  rch^ion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
apostle  spoke  with  his  usual  boldness,  and 
discoursed  to  them  on  justice,  tcmperuncc, 
nnd  the  last  judgment.  Fcli.t  tremiiled  be- 
fore this  jHiwerful  exhibition  of  truths  so 
arousing  tn  hiii  conscience  j  but  he  remanded 
St.  Paul  to  his  conlinement.  He  further  de- 
tained liim  two  years  at  (,'esarea,  in  com- 
pliance with  tile  wishes  of  the  Jews,  and  in 
order  to  do  something  to  propitiate  thcin,  be- 
cause they  were  extremely  di-ssatislied  withhia 
government.  Being  recalled  to  Rome,  A.  D. 
60;  and  many  Jews  going  lliilher  to  com- 
plain of  the  extortions  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  him  in  JuJea,  he  would  have 
been  put  to  death,  if  his  brother  Pallas, 
who  had  licen  Claudius's  slave,  and  was  now 
his  freedraan,  had  not  preserved  him.  Felix 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judea 
])y  Porcius  •■'estus. 

CLAY,  ^D^,  is  often  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, nor  is  it  necessary  to  explain  the  vari- 
ous references  to  what  is  so  well  known. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  clay  was 
used  for  scaling  doors.  Norden  and  Pocockc 
observe,  that  the  inspectors  of  the  granaries 
in  Egj'pt,  after  closing  the  door,  put  their 
seal  upon  a  iiandful  of  clay,  with  which  tliey 
cover  the  lock.  This  may  help  to  explain 
Job  xxxviii.  1-4,  in  which  tlie  earth  is  rejire- 
scnted  as  assuming  form  and  imagery  from 
the  brightness  of  the  rising  sun,  as  nide  clay 
receives  a  figure  from  the  impression  of  a 
seal  or  signet. 

(.'LEOPA.S,  .according  to  Eusebius  and 
Epiphanius,  was  brother  of  Joseph,  both 
being  sons  of  Jacob,  He  was  the  father  of 
Simeon,  of  James  the  Less,  of  Jude,  and 
Ju&eph  or  Joses.  Cleopas  married  Mary, 
sister  to  the  blessed  virgin.  He  was  there- 
fore uncle  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  sons  were 
first  cousins  to  him.  (,'leopas,  his  wife,  ami 
sons,  were  disciples  of  Christ.  '„  Having  be- 
held our  Saviour  expire  upon  the  cross,  he, 
like  the  other  disciples,  appears  to  have  lost 
all  hopes  of  seeing  the  kingdom  of  (iod  esta- 
blished by  him  on  earth.  The  third  day 
after  our  Savioiu-'s  death,  on  the  day  of  his 
resurrection,  Cleopas,  with  another  disciple, 
departed  from  Jerusalem:  to  Emmaus ;  and 
in  the  way  discoursed  on  what  had  lately 
happened.  C)ur  Saviour  joined  them,  ap- 
pearing ag  a  traveller ;  and,  taking  up  their 
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discourse,  he  rcaioned  will*  them,  conwnc- 
ing  them  out  of  the  Hcrijitures.  that  it  was 
necessary  the  Messiah  should  sufler  death, 
previously  to  his  being  glorified.     At  Em- 
maus,   Jesus   seemed   as  if  inclined  to  go 
farther  ;  but  Cleopas  and  nis  companion  ue* 
lained  him,  and  made  him  sup  with  them. 
While  they  were  at  table,  Jesus  took  bread, 
blessed  it,  hrake,  and  gave  it  to  them,  and 
by  this  action  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  knew   him.      Upon   his  disappearing 
they  insUntly  returned  to  Jerusalem,  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  to  the  apostles,  who  in  their 
turn   declared   that   "  ine    Lord   was   risen 
indeed   and    had  appeared    to   Peter."      In 
our  translation  of  Luke  xxiv.  31,  it  is  aaid 
that  Jesus  "  vanished  out  of  their  sight;" 
but  the  original  is  more  pro])erly  rendered, 
"  He  suddenly  went  away  from  them."  the 
word    lieing   often   applied    by  the    Greek 
writers  to  those  who  in  any  way.  but  espc- 
cially  suddenly  and  abruptly,  withdraw  from 
any  one's   cumpan)'.     No  other  actions  of 
Cleopas  are   known.     It  is  the  opinion  of 
Jerom,   that  his  residence  wa.»  at  Emmaiu, 
nnd  thiit  he  invited  our  Saviour  into  hk$  own 
house.     Supposing  Cleopas  to  have  been  the 
brother  of  .loseph,  and  father  of  Jame».  &c., 
Calmet  thinks  it  more  probable  that  as  be  vu 
a  Calilcnn,  he  dwelt  in  some  city  of  Galilw. 
CLOUD,  a  collection  of  vapours  suspcndtd 
in  the  atmosphere.    When  the  Israelites  hut 
left  EgA'pt,  God  gave  them  a  pillar  of  cloud  to 
direct  their  march,  Exod.xiii.21,22.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerom,  in  his  epistle  to  Fabiola,  this 
cloud    attended   them   from    Succoth;    or, 
according  to  others,  from  Rameses ;  or,  u 
the  Hebrews  say,  only  from  Ethan,  till  the 
death  of  Aaron  ;    or,  as  the  generality  of 
commentators  are  of  opinion,  to  the  paiia^ 
of  Jordan.     This  pillar  was  commonly  m 
front   of  the   Israelites ;  but  at  Pihohirotli, 
when  the  Figyptian  nrmy  approached  behind 
thcin,  it  placed  it'iclf  between  Israel  and  the 
Egyptians,  so  that  the  Egj-ptians  could  not 
come  near  the  Israelites  all  night,  Exod.  sir. 
19,  20.     In  the  morning,  the  cloud  moving, 
on  over  the  sea,  and  following  the  Israi-litrt 
who  had  passed  through  it,  the  EgyptiAns 
pressing  after  were  drowned.      From  th»l 
time,  this  cloud  attended  the  Israelites ;  it 
was  clear  and  bright  during  night,  in  onler 
to  afibrd  them  light ;  but  in  the  day  it  \t  ~ 
thick  and  gloomy,  to  defend  them  from  t 
excessive  heats  of  the  deserts.     "  'Hie  angel 
of  God  which  went  before  the  camp  of  I<rafl, 
removed  and  went  behind  them ;   and  th« 
pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their 
face,  and  stood  behind  them,"  Exod.  xiv.  19, 
Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  angel  and 
the  cloud  made  the  same  motion,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  company.   The  cloud  by  its  motioM 
gave  the  signal  to  the  Israelites  to  encaoji 
or  to  decamp.    Where,  therefore,  it  stxyea, 
the  people  stayed  till  it  rose  ngaia ;  iIibd 
they  broke  up  their  camp,  and  followtd  it 
till  it  stopped.     It  was  called  a  pillar,  by 
reason  of  its  form,  which  was  high  and  rle- 
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VBtcJ.  Some  interpreters  suppose  that  there 
were  two  clouds,  one  to  enliKhtcDj  the  other 
to  shade,  the  camp. 

The  Lord  appeared  at  Sinai  in  the  midst 
of  a  cloiid,  Exud.  xix.  9;  rxiv.  6  ;  and  after 
Moae*  had  built  and  conserrated  the  taber- 
naclr,  the  cloud  <iLle<l  the  court  around  it, 
10  that  neither  Moses  nor  the  priests  could 
,  Exodus  xl.  34,  ii.  Tlie  same  ha])- 
d  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
«alem  by  Solomon,  2  Chronicles  v.  13; 
1  liin(;s  viii.  10.  ^ftlien  the  cloud  appeared 
the  tent,  in  front  of  which  were  held 
bliea  of  the  people  in  the  desert,  it 
indicated  that  (iud  was  present ; 
for  the  tent  was  a  sign  of  (jod's  presence. 
Tbc  angel  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  thence 
fpoke  to  Moses,  wiiliout  being  seen  by  the 
people.  Exod.  xv\.  10;  Num.  xi.  25;  xvi.  5. 
It  is  common  in  scripture,  when  mentioning 
Uod's  appearing,  to  represent  him  an  encora- 
ptsxil  with  cUmdn,  which  serve  as  a  chariot, 
and  contribute  to  veil  liis  dreadful  majesty. 
Job  xxii.  14;  Ixaiah  xix.  1  ;  Alatt.  xvii.  ^ ; 
udr.  30,  &c, ;  Psalm  xviii.  II.  12;  xcvii.  2 ; 
or.  3.  Cloud  is  also  used  for  morning 
miats  :  "  Your  goodness  is  aii  a  morning 
doud  ;  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away," 
UoMa  vi.  4  ;  xiii.  3.  Job,  speaking  of  the 
chMM,  nys,  that  God  had  confined  the  sea 
or  the  water  as  it  were  with  a  cloud,  and 
corered  it  with  darkness,  as  a  child  is  wrap- 
ped in  its  blankets,  llie  author  of  Kc- 
daoMticiM,  xxiv.  <3,  used  the  same  expres- 
■on.  The  Son  of  God,  at  his  second  advent, 
isdetcribed  asi  descending  upon  cloudii,  Matt, 
iiiv.  30;  Luke  xi.  2"  :  Ilev.  xiv.  H — 16. 

CtK  CEI.VN.S,  the  disciples  of  John  Coc- 
ctiua,  a  celebrated  Dutch   divine,  b<jrn   at 
Bremen,  in  1608,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
•eren,  and  aftertt-ards  filled  the  theological 
clair  u  l^eyden,  where   he   died   in   1069. 
His  works  make  ten  volumes  in  folio.     He 
*M  a  man  of  good  learning,  and  a  vi^'id 
■asgination.     He  considered  the  Old  Tea- 
'■Mtt  as  a  mirror,  which  held  forth  figur- 
wdj  the    transactions    and    event.i    that 
•«•*  to  happen  in  the  churcli  under  the  dis- 
P»n«don  of  the  New  Testament,  and  unto 
'k*  end  of  the  world.     He  maintained,  that 
•y  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  pro- 
jjlwies  related  to  Christ's  ministry  and  me- 
'fntion,  and  the  rise,  progress,  and  rcvolii- 
^00$  of  the  church ;    not   only  under   the 
Jpw  of  typical  persons  and  transactions, 
**»•!  in  a  more  direct  manner;  and  tliat  Christ 
^^u,  indeed,  as  much  the  substance  of  the 
'Jld  Testament  as  of  the  New.    Cocceius  also 
^iiight,  that  the  covenant  made  between  God 
^od  the  Jews  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
*3ew  covenant  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  law 
Vm  promulgated  bv  Rloscs,  not  merely  as  a 
*^e  of  obe£ence,  l>ut  also  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  grrace ;  that  when  the 
Jen  bad  provoked  the  Deity  by  their  vari- 
ous traiMgreasiona,  particularly  by  tlie  war. 
diip  of  the  golden  calf,  the  severe  yoke  of 
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the  ceremonial  law  wa.s  added  as  a  puninh. 
meat ;  that  this  yoke,  which  was  painful  in 
itself,  became  doubly  so  on  account  of  its 
tvpical  signification ;  since  it  admonished 
tne  Israelites  from  dav  to  day  of  the  imper> 
fection  of  their  state,  tilled  them  with  anxiety, 
and  waH  a  perjietual  proof  that  they  had 
merited  the  righteous  judgment  of  (lod,  and 
rould  not  expect,  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  the  entire  remission  of  their  iniqui- 
ties ;  that  indeed  good  men.  under  the  .Mo- 
saic dispensation,  were,  after  death,  made 
partakers  of  glory ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
during  the  whole  coui«e  of  their  lives  they 
were  far  removed  from  that  a.<)surance  of  sal- 
vation, which  rejoices  the  believer  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  their 
anxiety  flowed  from  this  conxidcration,  that 
their  sms,  though  they  remained  unpunished, 
were  not  yet  jmrdoned ;  because  Christ  had 
not  as  yet  nllcred  himself  up  to  mako  an 
atonement  for  them.  Cocceius  was  also  a 
millennarian,  and  expected  a  personal  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth  in  the  last  days.  Many 
of  his  opinions  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  ifutchinsonians. 

COCK,  iA«'«T«ip,  a  well  known  domestic 
fowl.  Some  derive  the  Greek  name  from  a, 
and  Aticrpar,  a  bed,  because  the  crowing  of 
cocks  rouses  men  from  their  beds ;  but  Mr. 
Parkhurst  aski!,  "  May  not  this  name  be  aa 
))roperly  deduced  from  the  Hebrew  "nn 
n'3bT^,  the  coming  of  the  tight,  of  which  this 
'  bird  of  dawnmg,'  as  Shakspeare  calls  him, 
gives  such  remarkable  notice,  and  for  doing 
which  he  wa>!,  among  the  heathen,  Kicred  to 
the  sun,  who  in  Homer  is  himself  called 
4A^AtT««(>  > "  In  Matt.  xxvi.  34,  our  Lord  is 
represented  as  saving,  that  before  cock- 
crow Peter  should  deny  him  tiirice ;  so 
liuke  xxii.  34,  and  John  xiii.  39-  But  ac- 
cording to  Mark  xiv.  30,  he  says,  •'  Before 
the  cock  crow  tvict  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice."  These  lexUi  may  be  very  satisfac- 
torily  reconciled,  by  observing,  that  ancient 
authors,  both  (ireek  and  Jjiitin,  mention  two 
cock-crowings,  the  oue  of  which  was  soon 
after  midnight,  the  other  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  this  latter,  being  most 
noticed  by  men  as  the  signal  of  their  ap- 
proaching labours,  was  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  cock-crowing ;  and  tii  this 
alone,  Matthew,  giving  the  general  sense  of 
our  ."saviour's  warning  to  Peter,  refers  ;  but 
Mark,  recording  his  very  words,  mentions 
the  two  cock-crowingB. 

'ITie  rabbiea  tell  us  that  cocks  were  not 
permitted  to  be  kept  in  Jerusalem  on  account 
of  the  holiness  of  the  place ;  and  that  for 
this  reason  some  modem  Jews  cavil  against 
this  dt'claration  of  the  evangeliste  ;  hut  the 
cock  is  not  among  the  birds  prohibited  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  If  there  was  any  restraint 
in  the  iiae  and  domestication  of  the  iiiiimal. 
it  must  have  been  an  arbitrary  practice  of 
the  Jews,  and  could  not  have  been  binding 
on  foreigners,  of  whom  many  resided  at 
Jerusalem  as  officers  or  traders.     Strangers 
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woulil  not  be  willing  lo  forefjo  an  innncrnt 
kind  <if  food  in  comiilinnce  wiih  a  conquered 
people ;  anij  the  trafficking  spirit  of  the  JewR 
would  induce  ihcra  to  supijly  alie ns,  if  it  did 
not  expressly  contradict  line  letter  of  their 
law.  Thi»  ia  sufficient  to  account  for  fowl 
of  thi»  kind  being  there,  even  admitting  a 
cugtomary  restraint.  The  celebrated  Rcland 
Rdmitu  that  it  waa  not  allowed  to  breed 
cocks  in  the  city,  but  that  the  Jews  were 
not  prohibited  from  buying  them  to  cat, 
and  that  therefore  the  cock  mentioned  in  the 
gospel  might  be  in  the  Louse  of  a  Jew  who 
designed  to  kill  it  for  his  own  table ;  or  may 
tave  l«en  kept  in  the  precincts  of  Pilate,  or 
of  a  Roman  officer  or  sdldier. 

During  the  time  of  oiu"  Saviour,  the  night 
was  divided  into  four  watches,  a  fourth 
watch  having  been  introduced  among  the 
Jews  from  the  Romans,  who  derived  it  from 
the  Greeks.  'I'he  xecond  and  third  wntcliea 
are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii.  38;  the  fourth, 
in  Matthew  xiv.  '25 ;  and  the  four  are  all  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  Mark  siii.  35  :  *'  Watch, 
therefore  ;  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master 
of  the  house  cometh ;  at  evtn,"  Aifl,  or  the 
late  watch,  "  or  at  midnight,"  iivrovuHriau, 
"  or  at  the  coek-croviug."  AAt/rropoifwWai, 
•'  or  in  the  momitig,"  irport,  the  early  watch. 
Here,  the  first  watch  was  at  even,  and  con- 
tinued from  bLx  till  nine  ;  the  second  com- 
menced at  nine,  and  ended  at  twelve,  or 
midnight ;  the  third  watch,  called  by  the 
Romans  gallicinium,  lasted  from  twelve  to 
three ;  and  the  morning  watch  closed  at  six. 
COCKATRICE,  fysjy,  or  »VQV,  Proverbs 
xxiii.  32  ;  Isaiah  xi.  8  ;  xiv.  29  ;  lix.  5  ;  Jer. 
viii.  ir.  .\  venomou.s  serpent.  The  original 
Hebrew  word  has  been  variously  rendered, 
the  atpic,  the  regtUus,  the  hydra,  the  hemor- 
koo$,  the  viper,  and  the  cerantes.  In  Isaiah 
xi.  8,  this  «erj)ent  is  evidently  intended  for  a 
proportionate  advance  in  malignity  beyond 
the  ;»p/eii  which  precedes  it ;  and  in  xiv.  29, 
it  must  mean  a  worse  kind  of  serpent  than 
the  nakii.ih.  In  lix.  5,  it  is  referred  to  as 
oviparous.  In  Jer.  viii.  17,  Dr.  Blayney,  after 
Aquila,  retains  the  rendering  of  basilisk. 
BiH'hart,  who  thinks  it  to  be  the  regidus  or 
basilisk,  says  that  it  may  be  so  denominated 
by  an  onomatoua?ia  from  its  hisKing ;  and 
nccordmgly  it  is  hence  called  in  Latin  sibilus, 
"  the  hisser."  .So  the  Arabic  naphaa  signi- 
fies "flatu  adurere."  TheChnldce  pamphrast, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  render  it  the 
hurmnn  or  liorman  ;  which  rabbi  Selomo  on 
(ien.  xlix.  17,  declares  to  be  the  tziphoni  of 
the  Hebrews:  "Hurmnn  vucatur  tpecies, 
cnjus  morsu3  ps/  insanabilis.  Is  est  Hebritia 
tziphoni,  et  Chaldaice  dicitar  hurmnn,  quia 
omnia  fadt  Din  vnstatinnem ;  id  Mt,  quia 
omnin  raital,  et  ad  intemecwfiem  detintii." 

COCKLE,  nti'na.  This  word  occurs  only 
in  Job  xxxi.  40.  By  the  Chaldee  it  is  ren- 
dered nom'ou*  herbs  ;  by  Symmachua,  iri\t<r. 
ipSpirra,  plants  of  imperfect  fruit ,-  by  the  .Sep- 
tuagint,  ^Tor,  the  blackbnrybuah  ;  by  Catite- 
Jio,  e6ii/iu,  " dwarf  elder;"  by  CelsiuSj  aco* 
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niles  and  by  Bishop  Stock  and  Dr.  Gootf, 
the  night-shade.  M.  Michnelis  maintuui, 
after  Celsius,  that  both  this  word  and  C'tTK:, 
Isaiah  v.  2,  4,  denote  the  aconite,  a  poisonous 
plant,  growing  spontaneously  and  luxuriantly 
on  sunny  hills,  such  as  are  used  for  vineyards. 
He  says  that  this  interuretation  is  certain, 
because,  as  Celsius  had  obscr\'ed,  tt'*3,  in 
Arabic,  denotes  the  aconite  ;  and  he  intimates 
that  it  best  suits  Job  xxxi.  40,  where  it  is 
mentioned  as  growing  instead  of  barley.  The 
word  appears  to  import  a  weed  not  only 
noxious,  but  of  a  fetid  smell. 

CQCLO-SYRIA,  hollow  or  depressed  Syria ; 
Syria  in  the  vale,  1  Mace.  xiii.  10.  This 
name  imports  the  hoUow  land,  or  region, 
situated  between  two  long  ridges  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  those  moimtains  have  been  Blva]rs 
underKtood  to  be  Libanns  and  Anti-libunu. 
As  these  ridges  nm  parallel  for  many  leagnea, 
they  contain  between  them  a  long,  cxteniiTe, 
anti  extremely  fruitful  valley. 

(JOl/JSSE,  a  cityof  Phrygia  Minor,  which 
stood  on  the  river  Lyceus,  at  an  e«juftl  dis- 
tance between  Laodicea  and  Hierapoli*. 
These  three  cities,  says  Eusebiux.  wer*"  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  in  the  tenth  of 
Nero,  or  about  two  years  after  the  date  rf' 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Lao- 
dicea, Hierapolis,  and  Colosse  were  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other ;  which  af- 
counts  for  the  apostle  Paul,  when  writing  lo 
his  ('hristian  brethren  in  the  latter  of  tbf«« 
places,  mentioning  them  all  in  connerioa 
with  each  other,  t.'ol.  iv.  13.  Of  these  citief,. 
however,  Laodicea  was  the  greatent,  for  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia,  though  Co- 
losse  is  said  to  nave  been  a  great  and  wealthy 

I'lace.  The  inhabitants  of  Phrygia,  nji 
Dr.  Macknight,  were  famotis  for  the  wot- 
ship  of  Bacchus,  and  of  Cybele  the  raotbtr 
of  the  gods ;  whence  the  latter  was  etUti 
Phn'gia  mater,  by  w.iy  of  eminence.  In  htr 
worship,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Bacchus,  both 
sexes  practised  every  species  of  debauchery 
in  speech  and  action,  with  a  frantic  r>gc 
which  they  pretended  was  occasioned  bytbf 
inspiration  of  the  deities  whom  they  wor- 
shijjped.  These  were  the  orgies,  firom  ift^i, 
rage,  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele,  so  fsmrd  in 
antiquity,  the  lascivious  ntes  of  which  W'.v.': 

Cerfectlv  adapted  to  the  corruptions  of  ihr  i 
imian  neart,  were  performed  by  both  sex(*^| 
without  shame  or  remorse.  Hence  as  tl*^B 
Son  of  God  came  into  the  world  to  dc'^iroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,  it  appeared,  in  iK 
eye  of  his  apostle,  a  matter  of  gi 
ance  to  carry  the  light  of  the  ;■ 
countries  where  these  abominable  nnyu. 
were  not  only  practised,  but  even  diun  i  ■ 
with  the  honourable  appellation  of  relwi.  ■.' 
worship;  especially  as  nothing  but  th' 
heaven-descended  light  of  the  gospel  cv\U 
dispel  such  a  pernicious  infatuation.  ThA". 
this  salutary  purpose  might  be  effectiJuilv 
accomplished,  Paid,  accompanied  by  Sii«i 
and  Timothy,  went  at  different  limes  into 
Phrygia,  and  preached  the  gospel  in  nunj 


citiefl  of  that  country  with  great  mccess  ( 
but  it  18  thought  by  many  pereons,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Calowians  contains  internal 
marka  of  hia  never  baring  been  at  Coloese 
when  he  wrote  it.  This  opinion  rests  prin- 
dpallr  upon  the  folloiving  passage :  "  For  I 
would  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I 
have  for  you,  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and 
for  as  many  as  have  not  aetn  my  face  in  the 
flesh,"  C"ol.  ii.  I :  but  these  words,  if  they 
prove  anything  upon  this  question,  prove 
that  St.  Paul  had  never  been  either  at  Lao- 
dicea or  Colosse ;  but  surely  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  he  should  have  travelled  twice 
into  Phrygia  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
the  goapel,  and  not  have  gone  either  to  Lao- 
dicea or  Colosse,  which  were  the  two  prin- 
cipal citien  of  that  country  ;  especially  as  in 
the  second  journey  into  those  part«  it  is  said, 
that  he  "  went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia 
uid  Phrygia,  strengthening  all  the  disci- 
ples ; "  and  moreover,  we  know  that  it  waa 
tke  apostle's  practice  to  preach  at  the  most 
cnuiderahle  places  of  every  district  into 
▼bich  he  went.  Dr,  Lardner,  after  arguing 
tkis  point,  says,  "From  all  these  considera- 
Ii«n4,  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that 
tbe  church  at  Colosse  had  ueea  planted  by 
tlie  apostle  Paul,  and  that  the  Christians 
ibere  were  his  friends,  disciples,  and  con- 
twU." 

The  Epistle  greatly  resembles  that  to  the 
Ephetians,  both  in  sentiment  and  expression. 
Aher  saluting  the  Coloaslan  ChhHtians  in 
Ms  own  name,  and  that  of  Timothy,  Mt.  Paul 
usures  them,  that  since  he  had  heard  of  their 
iiith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  their  love  to  all 
Christians,  he  had  not  cea.<ied  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  them,  and  to  pray  that 
thev  might  increase  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
W  abound  in  every  good  work ;  he  ne- 
tchbes  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  declares 
tii«  oniversality  of  the  gospel  ditipensation, 
which  was  a  mystery  formerly  hidden,  but 
^w  made  manifest ;  and  he  mentions  his 
Ottnappointment,  through  the  grace  of  Cod, 
Id  be  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  ;  he  ex{)reHseH 
*  leader  concern  for  the  Colossians  and  other 
Christians  of  Phrj'gia,  and  cautions  them 
*g>uiiat  being  seduced  from  the  simplicity  of 
Uic  KOipel,  by  the  subtlety  of  pagan  philuso- 
phera,  or  the  superstition  of  iludajzing  Chris- 
tum ;  he  directs  them  to  set  their  affections 
on  ihingg  above,  and  forbids  every  species 
o(  liccDtiousness ;  he  exhorts  to  a  variety  of 
'Lilian  virtues,  to  meekness,  veracity, 
humility,  charity,  and  devotion ;  he  enforces 
'lie  duties  of  wives,  husbands,  children, 
^thert,  servants,  and  masters  ;  he  inculcates 
lJ>e  duty  of  prayer,  and  of  prudent  behaviour 
tofards  unbelievers ;  and  after  adding  the 
••lutations  of  several  persons  then  at  Home, 
«d  desiring  that  this  epistle  might  be  read 
O  the  church  of  their  neighbours  the  Lao- 
''jceans,  he  concludes  with  ^  salutation  from 
'uouelf,  written,  aa  usual,  with  his  own 
hand. 
COMFORTER,  one  of  the  titles  by  which 
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the  Holy  Spirit  is  designated  in  the  New 
Testament,  John  xiv.  i(i,  26;  xv.  36.  Tha 
name  has  no  doubt  a  reference  to  his  pecu- 
liar office  in  the  economy  of  redemption ; 
namely,  that  of  imparting  consolation  to  the 
hearts  of  Christ's  disciples,  which  he  efiecta 
by  "  taking  of  the  things  that  are  Christ's," 
and  explaining  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
illuminating  their  minds  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  scriptures,  assuring  them  of  the  Sa- 
\'iour'8  love,  bringing  to  their  recollection 
his  consolatory  sayings,  and  filling  their 
souls  with  peace  and  joy  in  beheving  them. 
— The  word  has  also  been  rendered  Adrocale, 
Helper,  Monitor,  Teacher,  &c.  The  first  does 
nut  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the 
others  are  not  so  well  supported  by  the  con- 
nexion of  our  Lord's  discourse,  which  fa- 
vours the  translation.  Comforter ;  because 
whatever  gracious  offices  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  to  perform  for  the  disciples,  Ine  great 
end  of  all  was  to  remove  that  sorrow  which 
the  approach  of  the  departure  of  Christ  had 
produced,  and  to  render  their  joy  full  and 
complete. 

COIVIMERCE.  Merchandise,  in  its  vari- 
ous branches,  was  carried  on  in  the  east  at 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  liave  any 
account ;  and  it  was  out  long  before  the 
traffic  between  nations,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
was  very  considerable.  Accordingly,  fre- 
Quent  mention  is  made  of  public  roads, 
fords,  bridges,  and  beasts  of  burden ;  also 
of  ships  for  the  Iran-spurtation  of  property, 
of  weights,  measures,  and  coin,  bolh  m  the 
oldest  books  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  most 
ancient  profane  histories.  The  Pheiiicians 
anciently  held  the  tirst  rank  as  a  comm<;rcial 
nation.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing goods  of  various  kinds  thruu((Uout 
all  the  east.  They  then  carried  them  in 
ships  down  the  Alcditerranean,  as  far  a!>  the 
shores  of  Africa  and  Europe,  brought  back 
in  return  merchandise  ami  silver,  anil  dis> 
posed  of  these  again  in  the  more  eu-stem 
countries.  The  first  metropolis  of  the  I'he- 
nicians  was  t>idon  :  afterwardif  'I'yre  became 
the  jirincipal  city.  Tyre  was  built  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  before  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  or  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  one 
before  Christ.  The  Pbenicians  had  ports  of 
their  own  in  almost  every  country  ;  the  most 
dititinguished  of  which  were  Carthage,  and 
Tarshish,  or  Tartessus,  in  Spain.  'ITie  ships 
from  the  latter  place  undertook  very  distant 
voyages  :  hence,  any  ves.scls  that  performed 
distant  voyages  were  called  "  j^bips  of  'I'ar- 
shish,"  iB'tyin  m;M-  Something  is  said  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Pheniciaas  in  the 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eij^hlh  chapters 
of  Kzeki^-I,  and  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Isairvh.  'llie  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix 
earn c' J  on  a  commerce  with  India.  They 
carrie<l  some  of  the  articles  which  they 
brought  from  India  through  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  into  Abyssinia  and  I'^gypt ; 
some  they  transported  to  Babylon  through 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates;  and 
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some  by  the  way  of  llie  Red  Sea  to  the  port 
of  Eziongeber.  They  thus  became  rich ; 
though  it  is  (Mesible  their  wealth  may  have 
been  too  much  magnified  by  the  ancienta. 
The  eminence  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  com- 
mercial nation,  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Necho.  'n»eir  commerce,  nevertheless,  was 
not  ffreat,  till  Alexander  had  destroyed  Tyre 
and  Diiilt  Alexandria. 

2.  The  Phenicians  sometimes  received  the 
goodis  of  India  by  way  of  the  Persian  Oulf, 
where  they  had  colonies  in  the  ialantls  of 
Dedan,  Arad,  and  Tyre.  SometLraes  they 
received  them  from  the  Arabians,  who  either 
brouulit  them  by  land  lhrou)ifh  Arabia  or  up 
the  lied  8ea  to  Eziongebcr.  In  the  latter 
case,  having;  landed  them  at  the  port  men- 
tioned, they  transported  them  through  the 
country  by  the  way  of  Gam  to  Phenicia. 
'llie  Phenicians  increased  the  amount  of 
their  foreign  goods  by  the  addition  of  those 
which  they  themselves  fabricated  ;  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  sU|i[ily  all  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Egyptians  at  first  received 
their  goods  from  the  Phenicians,  Arabians, 
Africans,  and  Abyasinians;  in  all  of  which 
countries  there  are  still  the  remains  of  large 
trading  towns  ;  but,  in  a  subsequent  age, 
they  imported  goods  from  India  in  their  own 
vessels ;  and  eventually  carried  on  an  export 
trade  with  various  port.s  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. (Wenlal  commerce,  however,  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  land:  accordingly. 
Vessels  arc  hardly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
except  in  Psabn  cvii.  23 — 30,  and  in  passages 
where  the  discourse  turns  upon  the  Pheni- 
cians, or  upon  the  naval  afiiurs  of  Solomon 
and  .leboBhajihat.  The  two  principal  routes 
from  Palestine  into  EgTOt  were,  the  one 
along  the  Rhores  of  the  iSlcditerranean  from 
Gaza  to  Pchi.sium,  and  the  other  from  (iaza 
by  the  way  of  .Mount  Sinai  and  the  Elamtic 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  'I  he  merchants  transjjorted  their  goods 
up<m  camels ;  animals  which  are  patient  of 
tliipht,  and  are  exsily  supported  in  the 
deserts.  For  the  common  purpose  of  se- 
curity against  depredations,  the  oriental  mer- 
chants travelled  in  company,  as  is  common 
in  the  cast  at  the  jiresent  ilay.  A  large  tra- 
velling company  of  this  kind  is  called  a  cara- 
van or  carcaii,  a  smaller  one  was  called  kajite 
or  IcajU,  Job  vi.  18 — 20 ;  (jeneais  xxjtvii.  25  ; 
Isai.  xxi.  13  ;  Jer.  ix.  2  ;  Judges  v.  6  ;  Luke 
ii.  44.  The  furniture  carried  by  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  caravan  consisted  of  a  mattress, 
a  coverlet,  a  carpet  for  sitting  upon,  a  round 
piece  of  leatlier,  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  table,  a  few  ]>ots  and  kettles  of  copper 
covered  with  tin ;  also  a  tin-plated  cup, 
which  was  suspended  before  the  breast  un- 
der the  outer  garment,  and  was  used  for 
drijiking,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  12.  16:  leathern 
bags  for  holding  water,  tents,  ligjits,  and 
provisions  in  ijuaUty  and  abundance  as 
each  one  could  afford.  Every  caravan  had 
a  leader  to  conduct  it  through  the  desert, 
who  waa  acquainted  with  the  direction  of  its 


route,  and  with  the  cisterns  and  fountains. 
These  he  was  able  to  ascertain,  sometimes 
from  heaps  of  stones,  Rometimes  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil,  and,  when  other  helps 
failed  him,  by  the  stars,  Num.  i.  29 — 32; 
Jer.  xxsi.  21  ;  Isai.  xxi.  14.  WTieo  all  things 
are  in  readiness,  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  caravan  asKemblc  at  a  distance  from 
the  city.  The  commander  of  the  caravan, 
who  is  a  diflerent  person  from  the  conductor 
or  leader,  and  is  chosen  from  the  wealthiest 
of  its  members,  appoints  tlie  day  of  their 
departure.  A  similar  arrangement  wis 
adopted  among  the  Jews,  whenever  they 
travelled  in  large  numbers  to  the  city  of 
Jenisiilem.  The  caravans  start  very  early, 
sometimes  before  day.  They  endeavour  to 
find  a  stopping-phce  or  station  to  remain  at 
during  the  night,  wliich  shall  afford  them 
a  supply  of  water,  Job  vi.  15 — 20.  They 
arrive  at  their  stopping-place  before  the  ckwe 
of  the  day ;  and,  while  it  is  yet  Ught,  pre- 
pare everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
commencement of  their  journey.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  one  from  wandering  away 
from  the  caravan,  and  getting  lost  during 
the  night,  kmpa  or  torches  are  elevated 
upon  i>oles  and  carried  before  it.  The  pillar 
of  iire  answered  this  purpose  for  the  IsimI- 
ites,  when  wandering  in  the  wildemea. 
Sometimes  the  caravans  lodge  in  cities;  bat 
when  they  do  not,  they  pitch  their  tents  so 
as  to  form  an  encampment ;  and  during  the 
night  keep  watch  alternately  for  the  sake  of 
security.  In  the  cities  there  are  pubhc  inni, 
called  Ckan  and  Carvmisrrai,  in  which  the 
caravans  are  lodged  without  expense.  Tbcy 
are  large  8(iuarc  buildings,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  an  area,  or  open  court.  C*rvin- 
seraia  are  denominated  in  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  warioxt'ior,  KaxiWKra,  and 
KsriAv^o,  Luke  ii.  7  :  x.  34.  I'he  first  men- 
tion of  one  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  Jer. 
xli.  IT,  DrT33  nnj.  It  was  situated  near 
the  city  of  Uetblehem. 

4.  Moses  enacted  no  laws  in  favour  of  com- 
merce, although  there  is  no  cjuestion  that  be 
saw  the  situation  of  Palestine  to  be  vwy 
favourable  for  it.  The  reason  of  tbis  'n/t, 
that  the  Hebrews,  who  were  designedir  set 
apart  to  preserve  the  true  religion,  coulo  not 
mingle  with  foreign  idolatrous  nations  with- 
out mjury.  He  therefore  merely  inculcated 
good  failn  and  honesty  m  buying  and  sell' 
ing,  Lev.  .\ix.  36,  37;  Dcut.  xx\.  13 — 16 
and  left  all  the  other  interests  of  comm«tre 
to  a  future  age.  By  the  establishment,  how- 
ever, of  the  three  great  festivals,  he  pi 
occasion  for  some  mercantile  interroone. 
At  these  festivals  all  the  adult  males  of  ths 
nation  wer«  yearly  assembled  at  one  place. 
The  consequence  was,  that  those  who  hsc 
anything  to  sell  brought  it;  while  those  wht 
wislicd  to  buy  articles  came  >vith  the  erpeet»-i 
tion  of  having  an  opportunity.  As  Mosei, 
though  he  did  not  encourage,  did  not  inter- 
dict foreign  commerce,  Solomon,  at  a  later 
period,  not  only  carried  on  a  traffic  in  honca. 
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but  tent  ships  from  the 
er  through  the  Red  Sea 
ibly  the  coast  of  Africa, 
i|  3  ChroniclM  Lx.  21.  Thia 
a  source  of  emoliunent, 
fcave  be«n  neglected  after  the 
fknaoD.  The  attempt  made  by 
I  to  renore  it  was  frustrated,  by 
daahed  upon  the  rocks  and 
(.inga  ndi.  48,  49 :  1  Ciiron. 
though  not  a  very  conve- 
properly  the  port  of  Jeni- 
I  of  the  large  vessels  which 
iled  from  it,  Jonah  i.  3.  In 
ekiel,  the  commerce  of  Jerusa- 
eat,  that  it  gave  an  occasion  of 
{the  Tyrians  themseh-es,  Ezekiel 

tthe  captivity,  a  great  n\unber 
e  mercoanta,  and  travelled  for 
I  of  traffic  into  all  countries. 
par  150  B.  C,  prince  Simon  ren- 
p)rt  at  Joppa  more  convenient 
I  hitherto  been.  In  the  time  of 
ireat,  there  were  so  many  Jews 
!  ocean,  even  in  the  character 
at  king  Antigonus  was  accused 
_'  having  sent  them  out  on  pur- 
ipr  port  was  built  by  Herod  at 

KION,  in  a  religious  sense,  re- 
pp the  ailmiasion  of  persons  to 
||>per.  This  is  said  to  be  open, 
^  admitted  who  a.nply,  as  in  the 
hgland ;  to  be  strict,  when  con- 
■wmben  of  a  single  society,  or, 
MBBibai  of  the  same  denomina- 
fk  mixed,  when  persons  are  ad- 
pocietiei  of  different  denomina- 
profcasion  of  their  faith,  and 


'  piet^.     The  princiual  difli- 
Bt  utsea  between  tne  strict 
Pcdo.  Baptists. 

iB,  ttfjb'D.  This  term,  in  west- 
lonly  signifies,  a  woman, 
being  married  to  a  man,  yet 
as  his  wife  ;  but,  in  the  sacred 
rd  concubine  is  understood  in 
meaning  a  lawful  wife,  but 
:d  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
matrimony ;  a  wife  of  the  se- 
'  ir  to  the  first  wife,  or  mis- 
Children  of  concubine* 
their  father's  fortune  ;  but  he 
for,  and  make  presents  to, 
Abntham,  bv  Sarah  his  wife, 
heir ;  but,  oy  his  two  concu- 
ind   Keturah,  he  had  other 
MB  he  did  not  make  eq^ual  to 
fijiunf  was  tolerated  in  the 
mamon  to  see  in  every  family, 
I  whres,    several    concubines. 
Ktgation  of  polygamy  by  Jesus 
Ibe  restoration  of  marriage  to 
institution,    concubinage    is 
iultery  or  fornication. 
O.  Levit.  xi.  5 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7 ; 
and  Pro*,  xxx  26.     Bochart 
the  ikepham  of  the 


scriptures  to  be  the  jerboa  ;  but  Mr.  Bruce 
proves  that  the  ashkoko  is  intended.  This 
curious  animal  is  found  in  Ethiopia,  and  in 
great  numliers  on  Mount  Lebanon,  &c.  In- 
stead of  holes,  they  seem  to  delight  in  more 
airy  places,  in  the  mouthti  of  eaves,  or  clefts  iu 
the  rock.  They  are  gregarious,  and  frequently 
several  dozens  of  them  sit  upon  the  great 
stones  at  the  mouths  of  caves,  and  warm 
themselves  in  the  sun,  or  come  out  and  en- 
joy the  freshness  of  the  summer  evening.  They 
do  not  stand  upright  upon  their  feet,  but 
seem  to  steal  along  as  in  fear,  their  belly  being 
nearly  close  to  the  ground  ;  advancing  a  few 
steps  at  a  time,  and  then  pausing.  They  have 
Something  very  mild,  feeble-like,  and  timid, 
in  their  deportment ;  are  gentle  and  easily 
tamed,  though,  when  roughly  handled  at  the 
first,  they  bite  very  severely.  Many  are  the 
reasons  to  believe  this  to  be  the  animal  caUcd 
saphan  in  Hebrew,  and  erroneously  by  our 
translators,  *'  the  coney,"  or  rabbit.  The  lat- 
ter are  gregarious  indeed,  and  so  far  resem- 
ble the  other,  ns  also  in  size ;  but  they  seek 
not  the  same  place  of  retreat ;  for  the  rabbit 
burrows  most  generally  in  the  sand.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  character  of  rabbits 
that  denotes  excellent  wisdom,  or  that  ihey 
supply  the  want  of  strength  by  any  remark- 
able sagacity.  The  saphan,  then,  is  not  (he 
rabbit;  which  lost,  unless  it  was  brought 
to  him  by  his  ships  from  Europe,  Solomon 
never  saw. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  characters  of  the 
ashkoko  to  the  taphan.  "  He  is  above  all 
other  animals  so  much  attached  to  tlie  rocks, 
that  I  never  once,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "  saw 
him  on  the  ground,  or  from  among  large 
stones  in  the  mouth  of  caves,  where  is  his 
constant  residence.  He  hves  in  families  or 
flocks.  He  is  in  Judea,  Palestine,  and  Ara- 
bia, and  consequently  must  have  been  fami- 
liar to  Solomon.  David  describes  him  very 
pertinently,  and  joins  him  to  other  aniramls 
perfectly  kno^vn ;  '  The  hills  are  a  refuge 
for  the  wild  goats,  and  the  rucks  for  the 
saphan  t'  and  Solomon  says  that  '  they  are 
exceeding  wise,'  that  they  are  '  but  a  feeble 
folk,  yet  make  their  houses  in  the  rocks.' 
Now  this,  I  think,  very  obviously  fixes  the 
ashkoko  to  be  the  laphan;  for  his  weakness 
Se«m8  to  allude  to  his  feet,  and  how  inade- 
quate these  are  to  dig  holes  in  the  rock, 
where  yet,  however,  he  lodges.  From  their 
tenderness  these  are  very  liable  to  be  exco- 
riated or  hurt ;  notwithstanding  which,  they 
build  houses  in  the  rocks  more  inaccessible 
than  those  of  the  rabbit,  and  in  which  they 
abide  in  greater  safety,  not  by  exertion  of 
strength,  for  they  have  it  not,  hut  are  truly, 
as  Solomon  says,  '  a  feeble  folk,'  but  by 
their  own  sagacity  and  judgment ;  and  arc 
therefore  justly  described  as  wise.  Lastly, 
what  leaves  the  thing  without  doubt  is,  that 
some  of  the  Arabs,  particularly  Damir,  say 
that  the  saphan  has  no  tail,  tnat  it  is  less 
than  a  cat,  that  it  lives  in  houses  or  nests, 
which  it  builds  of  straw,  in  contradistinc- 
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tioa  to  the  rabt>it  and  the  rat,  and  those 
animals  that  burrow  in  the  ground. 

CONFESSION  signifies,  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  anything  an  our  own :  thus 
Christ  will  confess  the  faithful  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  Luke  xii.  8.  2.  To  own  and  pro- 
fess the  truths  of  Chrint,  and  to  obey  his 
connnandments,  in  spite  of  opposition  and 
danger  from  enemiea,  Mutt.  x.  32.  3.  To 
utter  or  speak  the  praise.^  uf  God,  or  to  give 
him  thanKS.  4.  To  acknowledge  our  sins 
and  offences  to  God,  either  by  private  or  pub- 
lic confetigion  ;  or  to  our  neighbour  whom  we 
have  wronged;  or  to  some  pious  persoii.i 
from  whonj  we  expect  to  receive  comfort 
and  spiritual  inslniction ;  or  to  the  whole 
congregation  when  our  fault  is  published, 
Psalm  xxxii.  5;  Matt.  iii.  6;  James  v.  IG; 
1  John  i.  9.  5.  To  acknowledge  a  crime 
before  a  judge,  Joshua  vii.  19. 

2.  In  the  Jewish  ceremony  of  annual  expia- 
tion, the  High  Priest  confessed  in  general  his 
own  sins,  tiic  sins  of  other  ministers  of  the 
temple,  and  those  of  all  the  people.  When  an 
Israelite  ofl'ered  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  |>ut  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  con- 
fessed his  faults,  Leviticus  iv.  On  the  day  of 
atonement,  the  Jews  still  make  a  private 
confession  of  their  sins,  which  is  called  by 
them  cippur,  and  which  is  said  to  be  done  in 
the  following  manner  :  Two  Jews  retire  into 
a  comer  of  the  aynagOffue.  One  of  them 
hows  very  low  before  the  other,  with  hia 
face  turned  towards  the  north.  He  who  per- 
forms the  office  of  confessor  gives  the  peni- 
tent nine-and-thirty  blows  on  the  back  with 
a  leathern  strap,  repeating  these  words, 
"  God,  being  full  of  compii-ssiun,  forgave 
their  iniquity,  and  dcstroyeil  them  not ;  yea, 
many  a  time  turned  lie  bis  anger  away,  and 
did  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath."  As  there  are 
only  thirteen  words  iu  this  verse  recited  In 
the  Hebrew,  he  repeats  it  three  times,  and  at 
every  word  strikes  one  Wow ;  which  makes 
nine-and-thirty  words,  and  as  many  lashes. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  penitent  declares  his 
sins,  and  at  the  confession  of  every  one  beats 
himself  on  his  breast.  This  being  finished, 
he  who  ha.s  performed  the  office  of  confessor 
prostrates  himself  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
ceives in  turn  frotn  his  penitent  nine-and- 
thirty  lashes. 

3.  'llie  Romish  church  not  only  requires 
confession  a.s  a  duty,  tmt  has  advanced  it  to 
thedignity  of  a  sacrament.  These  confessions 
are  made  in  private  to  the  priest,  who  is  not 
to  reveal  them  under  ])ain  of  the  highest 
punishment.  The  council  of  Trent  requires 
"secret  confession  to  the  priest  alone,  of  all 
and  every  mortal  sin,  which,  upon  the  most 
diUgent  search  and  examination  of  our  con- 
sciences, we  can  remember  ourselves  to  be 
guilty  of  since  our  baptism:  together  with 
all  the  circumstimees  of  those  sins,  which 
may  change  the  nature  of  them  i  because, 
witnout  the  perfect  knowledge  of  these,  the 
priest  cannot  make  a  judgment  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  men's  ains,  nor  impose  fitting 
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penance  for  them."    This  is  the  confi 
of  sins  which  the  same  council  confideatlj 
affirms  "  to  have  been  instituted   bf  our 
Lord,  and,  by  the  law  of  God,  to  be  neceaiary 
to  salvation,  and  to  have  been  alwaya  prac- 
tised in  the  catholic  church."     It  is,  bow- 
ever,  evident,  that  such  confession  is  nnacrip. 
tural.    St.  James,  indeed,  says,   "  Caafe« 
Your  faults  one  to  another,"  James  t.  16; 
uut  priests  are  not  here  mentioned,  and  the 
vfoTd/fiutts  seems  to  confine  the  precept  toi 
inutunl  confession  among  ('hristiana,  of  tbo*e 
oflenccs  by  which   ikcy  may   have   injured 
each  other.    Certain  it  is,  that  from  this  pas- 
sage the  necessity  of  auricular  confessioo, 
and  the  power  of  priestly  absolution,  cannot 
be  inferred.    Though  many  of  the  early  ec- 
clesiastical writers  earnestly  recommend  con- 
fession to  the  clerjry,  yet  they  never  recom- 
mend it  as  essential  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  or 
as  having  connexion  with  a  sacrament  They 
only  urge   it   aa  entitlinj^  .a  person  to  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation ;  and  as  uaeful 
for  8U5)porting  the  authority  of  wholesome 
discipline,  and  for  maintaining  the  purity  of 
the  Christiaii  church.  Chrysostom  condemn* 
all  secret  confession  to  men,  as  being  obvi- 
ously liable  to   great   abuses ;    and   Basil, 
Hilary,  and  Augustine,  all  advUe  confession 
of  sins  to  God  only.     It  has  been  proved  by 
M.    Daillo,    that   private,   anricular,  aacn- 
mental  confession  of  sins  was  unknown  ia 
the  primitive  church.     But,  though  private 
auricidar  confessi<m  is  not  of  divine  author- 
ity, yet,  as   Archbishop  Tillotson  properly 
observes,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  am, 
under  the  guilt  and  trouble  of  their  sinj,  cm 
neither  appease  their  own  minds,  nor  suffici- 
ently direct  themselves,  without  recourw  ifl 
some  pious  and  prudent  guide.     In  thtM 
cases,  men  certainly  do  very  well,  and  nanf 
times  prevent  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  per- 
plexity to  themselves,  by  a  timely  discovtiy 
of  their  condition  to  some  faithful  raini«li!i, 
in  order  to  their  direction  and  satisfaction. 
To  this  purpose  a  general  confession  ii  for 
the  most  part  sufficient ;  and  where  there  ii 
occasion   for  a  more   particular   discoverv, 
there  is  no  need  of  raking  into  the  minut* 
and  foul  circumstances  of  men's  sins  to  gtie 
that  advice  which  is  necessary  for  the  cure 
and  ease  of  the  penitent.    Auricular  confo- 
sion  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  grtotat 
corniptions  of  the  Romish  church.     It  goo 
upon  the  ground  that  the  priest  has  paver 
to  forgive  sins  ;  it  cstabUshes  the  tyrannical 
inftiiencc  of  the  priesthood ;   it    tumt  tin 
penitent  from  God  who  only  can  forgiTe  sat, 
to  man  who  is  himself  a  sinner ;  and  it 
to  corrupt  both  the  confessors  and  the 
fessed  by  a  foid  and  particular  diackwurt  .. 
sinful  thoughts  and  actions  of  every  luad 
without  exception. 

Co.vPKSBioNs  OK  Faith,  simply  connderrd 
is  the  same  with  crer<i,  and  signifies  a  «uii>- 
mary   of    the   principal    articles    of  bebi  * 
adopted  by  any  indi^'ldllal  or  society.    In  ' 
more  common  acceptation,  it  ia  reatricted 
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Um  ramnunei  of  doctrine  published  hy  par- 
ttcnlv  Chriatian  rburchM,  with  the  view  of 
■nmting  their  relitfioiis  *cntiment«  fri>nn 
wia^  misutiderstood  or  migreprcavnled,  or, 
kjr  raqttihn^  ■ubscrtption  to  them,  of  «ecur- 
mt  muformiljr  of  opinion  amon^  those  who 
^■a  dieir  communion.  Except  d  single  sen. 
■nc«  in  oo«  of  tlie  iKnatian  Epistles,  (A  D. 
ISO,)  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  reality 
cf  Chriat'«  personality  and  sufTerini^  in 
■ppcwitioii  to  the  liocette,  tlie  earliest  docii- 
■oil  of  thii  kind  ii  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 

Sof  Irencua,  who  flonrished  towards  the 
of  Um  Mcond  century  of  the  ChriNtian 
fn.  In  ht*  treatise  against  heresies,  this 
ftihiT  mAniu,  that  "  the  faith  of  the  church 
ftutttd  throughout  the  whole  world,"  con- 
■Med  in  the  belief  of  "  one  (iod,  the  Father 
Ahaiglity.  Miker  of  heaven  and  earth  and 
<■■■  ud  all  that  are  in  them  ;  and  one  Christ 
imu»,  the  Son  of  God,  who  became  incar> 
■Mclbr  our  salvation;  and  one  Holy  Spirit, 
wtv  foretold,  through  the  prophets,  the  dis- 
■oUBtiona  and  advents,  and  the  generation 
■jrtlie  virgin,  and  the  passion,  and  the  reaur- 
Tvetjon  from  the  dead,  and  the  ascension  in 
into  heaven,  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  hia  appearing  from  heaven 
glory  of  the  Fatner,  to  unite  together 
under  one  head,  and  to  raise  every 
of  the  human  race;  that  unto 
Jesaa,  oar  Lord  and  God.  and  Saviour 
n^  erery  knee  may  bow,  and  every 
roafeM  ;  that  be  may  pronounce  just 
upon  all."  In  various  parts  of 
!*■  writing!  limilar  statements  oc- 
D.  SOO,)  which  it  is  unnecessary 
tij  to  onote.  We  shall  only  remark, 
one  of  tnem,  the  miraculous  concen- 
f  Oimt  by  the  power  of  the  Fioly 
ia  diatinctly  mentioned :  that  in  ano- 
B  declares  it  to  have  been  the  uniform 
from  the  beginning  of  the  gospel, 
iat  was  bom  of  the  virgin,  both 
and  (iod,  ex  t£  natfun  hominrm  tl  Drum  ; 
in  each  of  these,  faith  in  the  Father, 
Spirit,  is  recognised  as  essential  to 
jty.  The  following  passage  we  cite, 
purpose  of  marking  its  coincidence 
the  Apoetlee'  Creed,  to  which  we  shall 
occasion  soon  to  advert :  "  Thi«i,"  says 
"in  the  sole,  immovable,  irreforraable 
of  faith  ;  namely,  to  belie^'e  in  the  only 
Almighty,  maker  of  the  world ;  and  his 
J|mu«  Chirist,  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
'  onder  Pontius  Pilate,  the  third  day 
from  the  dead,  received  into  heaven, 
•itting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
t  to  come  and  judge  the  quick  and  the 
bjr  tlie  resurrection  also  of  the  flesh." 
nnune«  contained  in  the  works  of 
r  k  n  ',->o\  nearly  resemble  the  pre- 
ncc  between  them  being 

f L !<jr,  from  the  tenets  of  the 

heresies  against  which  they  were 

..  In  his  "  Commentary  on  St.  John's 

"  he  thus  writes  :  "  We  believe  that 

it  ooe  God.  who  created  aU  things, 
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and  framed  and  made  all  things  to  exist  out 
of  nothing.  We  must  also  nelieve  in  the 
Ixiril  Jesus  Chri^'t,  and  in  all  the  truth  con- 
cerning his  Deity  and  humanity  ;  and  we 
matt  likewise  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  that,  being  free  agents,  we  shall  be 
punished  for  the  thin^  in  which  we  ain,  and 
rewarded  for  those  in  which  we  do  well." 
According  to  Cyprian,  the  formula,  to  which 
assent  was  required  from  adults  at  their  bap- 
tism, was  in  these  terms  :  "  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father,  Christ  the  Son,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  eter- 
nal life,  througli  the  holy  church.*"  This 
was  called  by  him  symboli  lex,  "  the  law  of 
the  creed;"  and  by  Novation,  regitla  veri- 
tetis,  "  the  rule  of  truth." 

2.  From  these  and  similar  sources,  the  dif. 
ferent  clauses  of  what  ia  commonly  called  iho 
Apostles'  Creed  appear  to  have  tipruiig.  For, 
though  it  was  long  believed  to  be  the  com- 
position of  the  apostles,  its  claims  to  such  an 
inspired  origin  are  now  universally  rejected. 
Of  its  great  antiuuity,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  stands  in 
the  English  Uturgy,  having  been  generally 
received  as  an  authoritative  confession  in 
the  fourth  century.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  century,  Rufinus  wrote  a  commentary  on 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  clause  respecting  Christ's 
descent  into  hell  was  not  admitted  into  the 
creeds  either  of  the  western  or  the  eastern 
churches.  We  Icam  also  that  the  epithet 
catholic  waa  not  at  that  time  applied  in  it  to 
the  church.  Its  great  simpHcity  and  con- 
ciseness, besides,  prove  it  to  have  been  con- 
siderably earlier  than  the  council  of  Nice, 
when  the  heretical  speculations  of  various 
sects  led  the  defenders  of  the  orthodox  faith 
to  fence  the  interests  of  religion  ^ith  more 
complicatated  and  cumbrous  narriers. 

This  confession  of  faith  was  then  pre- 
eminently named  symbotum:  which  might 
be  understood  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
ngn,  aa  the  characteristic,  representatire 
sign  of  the  Christian  faith ;  or,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  in  reference  to  the  aiiiSoKof 
rpoTUPTMbv,  or  tfssera  milttarit,  the  watch- 
word of  the  Christian  soldier,  communicated 
to  each  man  at  his  first  entrance  into  the 
service  of  Christ.  Perhaps  this  word,  at 
first,  only  denoted  the  formula  of  baptism, 
and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  con- 
fession of  faith. 

3.  In  the  celebrated  council  of  Nice,  (A.  D. 
325,)  in  which  .Arianism  was  not  only  con- 
demned, but  proscribed,  the  confession  esta- 
blished OS  the  universal  standard  of  truth  and 
orthodoxy  runs  thus  :  "  I  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  i 
and  in  one  Lord  Jesus,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  Tiefore 
all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  being 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father ;  by  whom 
all  things  were  mode ;  who  for  us  utcu,  and 
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for  our  salvatinn,  dcsceniied  from  hea%'en, 
and  became  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
the  virgin  Mary ;  aod  was  made  man,  was 
crucified  for  us  under  Pontiua  Pilate.  He 
suffered  and  was  buried ;  and  the  third  day 
he  rose  again  according  to  the  acripturea, 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sittelh  on 
the  riffht  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  he  shall 
come  a^ain  with  glory  to  judge  both  tho 
ouick  and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom 
tiiere  will  he  no  end.  And  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  <ilio8t  who  spake  by  the  prophets; 
and  one  catholic,  and  apostolical  clmrch. 
I  acknowledge  one  baptiem  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  I  look  lor  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come." 

It  were  endless  to  specify  the  particular 
shades  of  difference  by  which  the  Arian  con- 
fessions (the  number  of  which  amounted 
nearly  to  twenty  in  the  space  of  a  very  few 
years)  were  distinguished  from  each  other  : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  while  they  agreed  gene- 
rally in  substance,  especially  in  rejecting  the 
Nicenc  term,  &iuiai<ju>t,  as  applied  to  the  Son, 
their  variations  of  expre.ssion  concerning  the 
nature  of  his  subordination  to  the  Father 
were  so  a»!toni$hingly  minute,  as  almost  to 
bid  defiance  to  any  attempt  which  might  be 
made,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  determine 
in  what  their  real  and  essential  differences 
consisted. 

4.  "  Tho  Book  of  Armagh,"  a  very  ancient 
Collection  of  interesting  national  documents, 
which  have  recently  been  published  by  Sir 
William  Betham  in  the  second  part  of  Ms  cu- 
rioua  "  Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,"  con- 
tains tho  Confession  of  St.  Patrick  ;  who 
has  been  supposed,  from  several  collateral 
circumstances,  to  have  flourished  some  years 
prior  to  the  time  of  St.  Jerom,  or  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
Buljjoined  are  the  first  two  paragraphs  in  it, 
anffwill  be  admired  for  the  orthodoxy,  art - 
lessness,  and  Christian  experience  which 
they  e.\hibit  : — "  I,  Patbick,  a  sinner,  the 
rudest,  the  least,  and  the  most  insignificant 
of  the  faithful,  had  Calphumius,  a  deacon, 
for  my  father,  who  was  the  son  of  Potitus, 
heretofore  a  priest,  the  son  of  Odtssus,  who 
lived  in  the  village  of  Danavem  TabernisB. 
For  he  had  a  little  farm  adjacent,  where  I  was 
captured.  I  waa  then  almost  sixteen  years 
of  age ;  but  I  knew  not  God,  and  was  led 
into  captivity  by  the  Irish,  with  many  thou- 
sand men,  as  we  desert'ed,  because  we 
estranged  ourselves  from  God,  and  did  not 
keep  his  laws,  and  were  disobedient  to  our 
pastors,  who  admonished  us  with  respect  to 
our  salvation  :  and  the  Lord  brought  down 
upon  us  the  anger  of  his  .Spirit,  and  dis- 
persed us  among  many  nations,  even  to  tho 
extremity  of  the  earth,  where  my  meanness 
was  conspicuous  amongst  foreigners,  and 
where  the  Lord  discovered  to  me  a  sense  of 
my  unbelief  {  that  late  I  should  remember 
my  transgressions,  and  that  I  should  be 
converted  with  my  whole  heart  to  the  Lord 
my  God,  who  had  respect  to  my  humiliation, 
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and  pitied  my  youth  and  ignorance,  even 
before  I  knew  him,  and  before  I  waa  wise, 
or  could  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  strengthened  me,  and  cherished 
me,  as  a  father  would  a  son.  From  which 
time  I  could  not  remain  silent ;  nor,  indeed, 
did  he  cease  to  bless  me  with  many  acta  of 
kindness;  and  so  great  was  the  favour  of 
which  he  thought  me  worthy  in  the  land  of 
my  captivity.  For  this  is  my  retribution, 
that,  after  my  rebuking,  punishment,  and 
acknowledgment  of  God,  I  should  esalt  him, 
and  confess  his  wonderful  acts  before  every 
nation  tvhich  vi  under  the  whole  heaven ; 
because  there  is  no  other  God,  nor  ever  wu 
before,  nor  will  be  after  him,  except  God, 
the  unbcgotten  Father,  without  beginning, 
possessing  all  things,  as  we  have  said,  and 
nis  Son  tiesus  Christ,  who,  we  bear  witne**, 
waa  always  with  the  Father,  before  tbe 
formation  of  the  world,  in  spirit  (or  *piritu- 
ally)  with  the  Father,  inexpressibly  begotten 
before  all  beginning,  through  whom  visible 
things  were  made :  ne  became  man,  having 
overcome  death,  and  was  received  into 
heaven.  And  God  has  given  to  him  all 
power  '  above  every  name,  as  well  of  the 
mhabitants  of  heaven  as  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  powers  below,  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  and  God;' 
whom  we  believe,  and  whose  coming  we  ex- 
pect, as  presently  about  to  be  Judge  of  the  ■ 
living  and  dead,  who  will  render  unto  every  I 
man  according  to  his  actions,  and  haii  pound 
upon  us  abundantly  the  gift  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  pledge  of  immortality  ;  wh'j 
makes  us  that  believe  and  are  obedient  to  be 
the  sons  of  God  and  joint  heirs  of  Christ; 
whom  we  believe  and  adore,  one  God  in  the 
Trinity  of  the  sacred  name.  For  he  spoke 
by  the  prophet,  '  Call  upon  me  in  the  d*" 
of  tribulation,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  glorify  me.'  And  again  he  aap , 
'  It  is  an  honourable  thing  to  reveal  >od 
Confess  the  works  of  God.'  " 

5.  Macedonius  having  denied  not  onlvthe 
divinity  hut  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  maintaining  that  he  is  only  a  divine 
energy  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  i 
general  council  was  called  at  ConstanU- 
nople,  A.D.  381,  in  order  to  crush  this 
rising  heresy.  The  confession  promulgated 
on  tiiis  occasion,  and  which  "gave  tba 
fiiiinhing  touch  to  what  the  council  of  Nice 
had  left  imperfect,  and  fixed,  in  a  full  and 
determinate  manner,  the  doctrine  of  tiu 
Trinity,  a.s  it  is  still  received  among  ths 
generality  of  Cliristians,"  exactly  coincide! 
with  the  Nicene  confession,  except  in  tlM 
article  respecting  the  Spirit,  whicn  it  thai 
extends  :  "  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  GImwI, 
the  Lord,  and  Giver  of  life,  who  proceedetli 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who,  tugethrr 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  worshipped 
and  glorified." 

6.  Subsequent  to  this,  and  probably  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  tike 
creed  which  bears  the  name  of  Athanuiw 
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I  to  have  beeo  composed,    lliat  it  was 
Boi  die  worii  of  this  distinffui.shed  opposer  of 
AriaaUm  i«  ectablished  by  the  most  satisfac- 
tory eTidencc.     No  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
foaad  in  aaj  of  hia  writinffs,  thougli  they 
fclat«  chiefly  to  the  very  tuoject  of  which  it 
i*  as  expoation  t  tad  «o  f»r  from  itii  being 
aaeribed  to  hln,  not  the  least  notice  is  taken 
of  it  by  mnT  of  his  coDtenii>oraries.     Its  Ian  - 
fpam,  twimini,  concerning  the  Spirit  ia  so 
■BHV  to  lliat  of  the  council  of  Constanti- 
aO|ila.  but  atill  more  precise  and  explicit, 
dm  toer*  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  havin^^  been 
•liUeu  posterior  to  the  time  of  that  assem- 
htj.     Yet  Athanasius  died  in  the  year  3/'3. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been,  with  great  proba- 
failitT  of  truth,  attributed,  particularly  by 
Dr.  WatcrLand,  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Arle«, 
^O   i*  Mid  by  one   nf  his  biographers  to 
hBTB  eompoeed  an  Exposition  of  the  Creed : 
atid«  which  certainly  is  more  appropriate 
ad  characteristic  of  it  than  that  of  Creed 
•■plj.  by  which  it  is  now  so  universally 
kaswn.  Tiie  damnatory  clauses  in  this  creed 
frequently  been  made  subjects  of  re- 
Bon;    and  some  clergymen   of  the 
of  England   have  scnijiled  to  read 
»  directed  by  the  Rubric.  The  follow- 
[  it  •&  apology  for  those  clauses,  by  the  late 
'  k  Archdeacon  Dodwell,  who  seems 
felt  none  of  those  misgivings  which 
hia    doubting    brethren  : — "  The 
I,  aa  well  as  the  substance,  of  this  creed, 
thm  very  introduction  to  the  main  arti- 
Im  bam  objected  to  :  '  Whosioever  will 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary 
<kal  he  hold  the  catholic  milh ; '  to  which  is 
aAdad,  '  Which  faith,  except  every  one  do 
kma  whole  and  undefiled,  without  donbt  be 
daU   perish   everlastingly.'      This,  with  a 
like  condemnatory  sentence  in  the  conclu- 
•oo  of  the  creed,  wherein  a  possibility  of 
altaiiao  is  denied  to  him  who  does  not  cor- 
fiallj  arabrace  this  doctrine,  is  pronounced 
mnmiomabU,  uncharitable,   uiichrislian,  with 
cwy  ochrr  aggravating  appellatiou  that  can 
But  the  grounu  of  this  charge, 
rhole  of  the  difhculty  suggeHted  in 
,  the  variety  of  the  circumstances  of 
persons,  depends  upon  the  inter- 
t  of  the  phrase  of '  being  saved. '  The 
•caning  of  this  term  in  its  pruDory  signifi- 
Otiock,  and  as  it  is  applied  to  common  sttb- 
jaeti  in  common  dLtcourse,  means  a  preserva- 
I  bom  threatening  penis,  or  from  threat- 
i   pnai>)bment.     Uut,  in  an  erangeUcal 
and  as  it  occurs  in  the   New  I'esta- 
■t.  it  includes  much  more  :  it  means  the 
wkola  Christian  scheme  of  redemption  and 
* — "^"Btioii  by  the  Son  of  God,  wnlh  all  the 
■  pririieges  and  promises  contained 
1  acticme.    It  means  not  merely  a  hope 
ddrreranee  from  dnngcr  or  from   vcn- 
s,  but  a  federal  title  to  positive  happi- 
■111  by  the  merits,  and  declared 
■  y  the  gospel,  of  Chri&t  Jesus 
>i,  Paul  calls  it  '  the  obtaining 
ichick  i$  in  Ckri.it  Jems  Ktlk 
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eternal  glory,'  2  Tua.  ii.  10,     '  Whosoever,' 
then,  says  the  creed,  '  will '  thus  '  be  saved,' 
will  be  desirous  to  secure  the  glorious  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel,  must  pursue  it  upon  the 
terms  which  that  gospel  proposes,  and  par- 
ticularly mu.st  emhracc  the  doctrines  which 
it  reveals.     The  creed  speaks  of  those  only 
to  whom  the  evidence  of  the  goHpel  has  been 
fully  set  forth,  and  the  importance  of  it  fully 
explained.     We  are  to  justify  it  only  to  pro- 
fessed  believers,  and   of  them  only.    The 
state  and  lot  of  the  heathen  world  are  quite 
out  of  the  question.    Neither  common  sense 
nor  scripture  will  permit  us  to  interpret  it 
of  those  who   still    '  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,'  and  never  had  the  means 
of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory  proposed  to 
them.     Even  with  respect  to  those  to  whom 
the  gospel  is  preached,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  interpreting  the  words  here  used  in  the 
harshest  and    strictest   sense.      There  are 
many  distinctions  and  Umitations,  which  are 
always  understood   und   t^upposed   in  such 
cases,  though  they  are  not  expressly  men- 
tioned. General  rules  are  laid  down  as  such, 
are  true  as  such  ;  whilst  excepted  cases  are 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  judge  of  them,  and  are  not  par- 
ticularly pointed  out ;  as  for  other  reasons, 
so  lest  they  should  be  exiended  too  far,  and 
defeat  the  general  rule.     Sufficient  capacity 
in  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and 
sufficient  means  of  information  and  convic- 
tion, are  always  presupposed,  where  faith  is 
spoken  of  as   necessary.     Where  either  of 
tnese  is  wanting,  the  case  is  (where  it  should 
be)  in  the  hands  of  God.    The  creed  is  laid 
down  as  a  rule  of  judgment  to  men,  not  to 
their  Maker.     We  may  learn  from  thence 
on  what  terms  alone  we  can  claim  a  title  to 
the  promises  of  the  gospel ;  but  we  do  not 
learn   from  thence   now  far  uncovenanted 
favour  may  be  ejttended  to  particular  per- 
sons.    It   is   not  intended  to   exclude  the 
mercy  of  God  to  heatheaa  or  heretics  ;  it 
being  his  prerogative,  and  his  alone,  to  judge 
how  far  tne  error  or  ignorance  of  any  one  is 
his  wilful  fault,  or  his  unavoidable  infirmity. 
But  it  is  intended  to  establish  the  terms  on 
which  WB  may  now  claim  acceptance,  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  gracious  promise,  may 
say,  that  '  Goii  is  faithful  and  just  la  forgive 
us  our  tins.'    The  creed  relates  only  to  the 
covenant  of  salvation ;  and  any  expression 
which,  used  separately  without  this  view  and 
connexion,   might    be  thought    to  bear  a 
stronger  and   more  absolute  sense,   yet   is 
limited  by  this  relative  coherence,  ana  is  to 
he  inteqireted  by  it.     '  Perishing  everlast- 
ingly,' in  other  dtscoursea.  may  sometimes 
be  underst<xid  of  everlasting  damnation  ;  but 
here  it  means  the  being  tot  ever  excluded 
from  the  only   stated    claim  of   promised 
mercy.     And  *  without  doubt,'  he  who  does 
not  embrace  the  truths  proposed  by  revela- 
tion, has  no  title  to  thu^e  hnjics  which  that 
revelation,  and  that  only,  otl'urs  to  mankin<l. 
And  even  when  such  expressions  of  terror 
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an  used  in  the  stranfteRt  ecniic,  and  thrent- 
ened  to  Hiibclief  or  disobedience,  they  uni- 
versally imply  such   exceptions  as  these. — 
'  llnless  pergonal  distuhihties  lennen  the  guilt, 
or    repentance    intervene    to    prevent    the 
punishment.'    In  short,  no  objeciion  can  be 
nmde  against  this  assertion  in  the  creed,  but 
what  would  hold  as  strongly  against  that 
declaration  of  our  blessed   Lord,  '  He  thai 
belimttk,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  tared  ;   but 
he  that  believelh  not  shall  be  damned,'  Mark 
ivi.   I'i.     Indeed,   thi«   condcmniitory   sen- 
tence in  thi^i  form  by  human  authority  is 
plainly  founded  on  and  borrowed  from  that 
divine  authority  in  the  gospel ;  and  what- 
ever distinctions  and  limitations  are  allowed 
in  that  ca.se   are  equally  applicable  to  this, 
and  will  fidly  justify  both.    The  necessity 
of  B  true  beUef  in  all  whom  Prondence  has 
blessed  with  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
learning  it,  in  order  to  entitle  them  federally 
to  eternal  salvation,  being  thus  established 
upon  scripture  proof,  the  creed  goes  on  very 
regularly  to  declare  what  is  that  true  belief 
80  indispensably  necessary."    This  is,  per- 
haps, all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  these 
comminationa ;   but  few  will  think  it  quite 
■atiflfactory.    The  effect  of  them  has  doubt. 
less  been,  to  induce  many  to  fly  to  the  oppo- 
site  extreme  of  laxity  on   the  subject  of 
fundamental  doctrines. 

Before  leaving  the  ancient  formulas  of 
Christian  doctrine,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
both  in  the  council  of  Ephcsus  against  the 
i\>storian8,  held  A.D.  431  ;  and  in  that  of 
Ohalcedon,  against  the  Eutychians,  in  451  { 
it  waa  solemnly  declared  and  decreed,  that 
"  Christ  was  one  divioe  person,  in  whom 
two  natures,  the  human  and  the  divine,  were 
most  closely  united,  but  without  being  mixed 
or  confounded  together." 

7.  Amid  the  variance  and  opposition  of 
council  to  council,  and  pope  to  pope,  CA.  D. 
1533.)  which  prevailed  for  centuries  in  the 
Romish  church,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
asccrtam  the  real  articles  of  its  confession* 
The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  creed  of  Pope  Piua 
IV.,  are  now  commonly  underntood  to  be 
the  Hiithuritntive  standards  of  its  faith  and 
worship.  These,  besides  recognising  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene 
Creeds,  embrace  a  multitude  of  dogmas 
which  it  is  unnecessary  particidarly  to  spe- 
cify, relating  to  traditions,  the  sacraments  of 
baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  pen:uice, 
extreme  unction,  order,  and  matrimony, 
transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  masa, 
worshipping  of  images,  purgatory,  indul- 
gences, &c.,  &c. 

8.  The  ( J  reek  church  has  no  public  or  es- 
tablished  confession  ;  but  its  creed,  ao  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  its  authorized  cate- 
chisms, admits  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  Creeds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  article  in  each  concerning  the  iiroceg. 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  it  afbnns  to 
be  "  from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from  tb« 
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Father  and  the  Son."  It  disowns  the  BO' 
pretaacy  and  infallibility  of  the  pope,  purga- 
tory by  fire,  graven  images,  and  tne  restric- 
tion of  the  sacrament  to  one  kind ;  hot 
acknowledges  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
catholics,  the  religiou-s  use  of  pictures,  in. 
vocation  of  saints,  transubstantiation,  and 
masses  and  prayers  for  the  dead. 

9.  Though  the  Romish  church  early  appro- 
priated to  itself  the  exclusive  title  of  catfiolic, 
or  universal ;  and  though,  for  many  centu. 
ries,  its  unscriptural  tenets  pervaded  the  far 
greater  part  of  Europe ;  not  only  were  there 
always  some  individuals  who  adhered  to  th« 
doctrines  of  genuine  Christianity,  but,  long 
before   the   Protestant    Reformation,    there 
appear  to  have  been  whole  congregation! 
who  maintained,  in  considerable  pivity,  the 
substance  of  the  faith  contained  in  scripture. 
8uch  were  the  churches  of  the  Waldenaes  in 
the  valleys  tif  Piedmont,  whose  confession, 
of  so  early  a  date  as  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  centurj',  is  still  preserved.     It  con- 
sists of  fourteen  articles,  of  which  the  foU 
lowing  is  a  copy,  taken  from  the  Cambridga 
Mss. .and  bearing  date .\.D.  1120: — "{l.)W9 
believe  and    firmly  hold   all   that  which  it 
contained  in  the  twelve  articles  of  the  tfta- 
bol,  which  is   called  the  Apostles'   Creed, 
accounting  for  heresy  whatsoever  is  disagree- 
ing, and  not  consonant  to  the  said  twelve 
artidea.     (.2.)  We  do  believe  that  there  is  one 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.     (3.)  Wo 
acknowledge  for  the  holy  canonical  scrip. 
tures  the  books  of  the  holy  Bible.     FHere 
follows  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  exactly  the  same  as  tboH 
we  have  in  our  English  authorized  version. 
Then  follows  a  list  of  "  the  books  apocry- 
phal,  which,"  with  admirable  simplicity  ihtj 
say,  "  are  not  received  of  the  Hebrews.   Bat 
we  read  them,  as  saith  St.  Jerom  in  his  Pro- 
logue to  the  Proverbs,  '  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  not  to  confirm  the  authority 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  church.'  "]     (4.)  The 
books  above-said  teach  this,  that  there  isOM 
God,  almighty,  all-wise,  and  all-good,  who 
haa  made  all  things  by  his  goodness  ;  for  be 
formed  Adam  in  bis  own  image  and  like- 
nesa,  but  that  by  the  envy  of  the  devil,  and 
the  disobedience  of  the  said  Adam,  sin  hit 
entered  into  the  world,  and  that  we  are  sin- 
ners in  Adam  and  by  Adam.   (5.')  That  Christ 
waij  promised  to  oiu*  fathers  who  received 
the  law,  that  so  knowing  by  the  law  their 
sin,  unrighteousness,  and  insufhciency,  ther  M 
might  desire  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  satisfy  4 
for  their  sins,  and  accomplish  the  law  by 
himself.     (6.)  That  Christ  was  bom  in  the 
time  appointed  by  (iod  the  Father ;  that  ii 
to  say,  in  the  time  when  all  iniouity  abounded, 
and  not  for  the  cause  of  good  works,  for  all 
were  sinners;  but  that  he  might  show  ns 
grace  and  mercv,  as  being  faithful.    (7.)  That 
Christ  is  our  life,  truth,  peace,  and  righte- 
ousness ;  also  our  pastor,  advocate,  sacniice, 
and  priest ;  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  all 
those  that  believe,  and  is  risen  for  our , 
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intion.  S.  In  like  manner,  we  firmly  hold 
Iku  there  ia  no  other  Mediator  and  Advo- 
eale  with  God  the  Father,  save  only  Jesus 
Chmt.  And  u  for  the  virgin  Marj',  that 
die  WM  holy,  humhie,  and  full  of  grace. 
And  in  like  manner  do  we  believe  concem- 
iac  all  the  other  laints ;  namely,  that,  being 
is  ncaven,  they  wait  for  the  resurrection  of 
thBT  biidiea  at  the  day  of  judgment.  9- 
Ikm,  We  believe  that,  after  this  life,  there 
mw  ooly  tvo  places,  the  one  for  the  saved, 
Md  the  other  for  the  damned ;  the  which 
tso  |>I»cea  we  call  paradise  and  hell,  abso- 
lateir  dmyinff  that  purgatory  invented  by 
aaRicKnxt,  and  forgea  contrary  to  the  truth. 
ni.  It4^m,  We  have  always  accounted  as  an 
iwiprihible  abomination  before  God  aU 
thoK  inveiuions  of  men  ;  namely,  the  feasts 
md  the  rigila  of  saints,  the  water  which  thev 
cdl  liolj :  «i  likewise  to  abstain  from  tlesh 

recrtain  days,  and  the  like  ;  but  especi- 
their  masses.  11.  We  esteem  for  an 
staolaaiion.  and  as  antichriRtian,  all  those 
kiHHa  inventions  which  are  a  trouble  or 
■OBdice  to  the  Uberty  of  the  spirit.  1?.  We 
4aMtt««'e  that  the  sacraments  are  signs  of 
iW  ImI)*  thing,  or  visible  forms  of  the  invi- 
iMe  eraee  ;  accounting  it  good  that  the 
filblw  aotnetimea  use  the  said  signs  or 
ridila  fonna,  if  it  may  be  done.  However, 
•e  bdaere  and  hold,  that  the  above-said 
faithfial  may  be  saved  without  receiving  the 
•ifBa  aforeaaid,  in  case  they  have  no  place 
■or  any  means  to  use  them.  13.  We  arknow. 
bdge  no  other  sacrament  than  baptism  and 
Ae  Lord'a  rapper.  14.  We  ought  to  honour 
the  aecolar  powen  by  submission,  ready 
•hedience,  and  paying  of  tributes."  These 
Awthta  had,  in  modem  times,  another 
Oirfaaioa  imposed  upon  them,  after  they 
h^fa  to  receive  pastors  from  Geneva,  whicn 
b  aliiNMly  tinged  with  Calvinism.  It  bears 
*tm  A.  U.  1655. 

UL  The  firat  Protestant  confession  was  that 
MaBftad  ia  1530,  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
■f  Iha  nfipation  and  under  the  direction  of 
mkm,  aleetor  of  Saxony.  This  wise  and 
!,  with  the  view  of  having  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Protestanta 
ited  from  the  Romish  communion, 
tutaetif  snbmitted  to  that  assembly,  en- 
kwted  the  duty  of  preparing  a  stunmary  of 
jkoB  (0  the  divines  of  Wittemberg.  Nor 
«■  ikH  tMk  a  difficult  one ;  for  the  reformed 
had  already  lieen  digested  into 
■nicies,  which  had  been  pro]>08ed 
MBfarences  both  at  Sultzbach  and 
aa  the  confession  of  faith  to  be 
by  the  Protestant  confederates, 
accordingly,  were  delivered  to  the 
by  Luther,  and  served  as  the  basis  of 
the  eekbraled  Augsburg  confession,  written 
**  by  tlM  elcfaat  and  accurate  pen  of  Me- 
I— rtWwi : "  a  work  which  has  been  admired 
by  BiBy  even  of  ita  enemies,  for  its  perspi- 
^,  fiin,  and  erudition.  It  contains 
if  tigvt  chapters,  the  leading  topics  of 
iha  tne  and  ecsential  divinity  of 
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Christ ;  his  substitution  and  vicanous  sacri- 
fice ;  original  sin ;  human  inability ;  the  ne- 
cessity, freedom,  and  efficacy  of  divine 
grace  ;  consubstantiation  ;  and  particularly 
justification  by  faith,  to  establish  the  tnitQ 
and  im])ortance  of  which  was  one  of  its  chief 
objects.  The  last  seven  articles  condemn 
and  confute  the  popish  tenets  of  communion 
in  one  kind,  clerical  cebbacy,  private  masses, 
auricular  confession,  legendary  traditions, 
monastic  vows,  and  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  church.  This  confession  ia  silent  on 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.  This  is  the 
universal  standard  of  orthodox  doctrine 
among  those  who  profess  to  be  Lutherans, 
in  which  no  authoritative  alteration  haa 
ever  been  made. 

11.  The  confession  of  Basle,  originally  pre- 
sented, like  the  preceding,  to  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  but  not  imblished  till  1534,  con- 
sists of  only  twelve  articles,  which,  in  every 
essentiiil  point,  agree  with  those  of  the 
Augsburg  confessian,  except  that  it  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  consubstaotiation  ;  affirming 
that  C'hrist  is  only  spiritually  present  in  the 
Lord's  supfier.  sacrantentaliier  nimintm,  et 
per  memoi  ntionem  Jidei :  and  that  it  asserts 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  infant 
baptism.  But  the  more  detailed  creed  of  the 
whole  Swiss  Protestant  churches  is  contained 
in  the  former  and  latter  Helvetic  confessions. 
The  first  was  drami  up  in  1 536,  by  UuUinger, 
Myconius,  and  Oryna-us,  in  behalf  of  the 
churches  of  Helvetia,  and  presented  to  an 
assembly  of  divines  at  Wittemberg,  by  whom 
it  was  cordially  appnived.  But  being  deemed 
too  concise,  a  secinid  wns  j)re|iared  in  1556, 
by  the  pastors  of  Zurich ;  which  was  sub- 
scribed not  only  by  all  the  Swiss  Protestants, 
but  by  the  churches  of  Geneva  and  Savoy, 
and  by  many  of  those  in  Hungary  and 
Polancl.  They  fully  harmonize  with  each 
other,  with  only  tnis  dilTerence,  that  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and  an  approba- 
tion of  the  observance  of  such  religious  fes- 
tivals as  the  nati^'ity,  Ike,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  latter  confession  only. 

12.  The  Bohemic  confession  was  compiled 
from  various  ancient  confessions  of  the  Wal- 
denses  who  had  settled  in  Bohemia,  and 
approved  of  by  Luther  and  Melanclhon  in 
1533;  but  it  was  not  published  till  1535; 
when  it  was  presented  by  the  barons  and 
other  nobles  to  king  Ferdinand.  It  extends 
to  twenty  articles,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Waidensian  confession,  with  the  addition  of 
others  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  justification 
by  faith  in  him,  "  without  any  human  help 
or  merit,"  predestination,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  sanctification  and  good  works. 

13.  The  confession  of  the  Sa.\on  churches 
wax  composed  in  1551  by  Melancthon,  at  the 
desire  of  the  pastors  of  Saxony  and  Misnia 
met  in  assembly  at  Wittemberg,  in  order  to 
be  presented  to  the  council  of  Trent.  It  is 
contained  in  twenty-two  articles ;  and  whilst, 
like  that  of  AugsDurg,  it  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  predeatination,  it  Uys  equal  stress 
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on  tbe  doctrine  of  ^UBtification  by  faith  ;  and 
has  a  separate  article  entitled  "  Rewards," 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  par- 
ticularly as  connected  with  future  blessed- 
ness, is  condemned  and  refuted. 

14.  Some  account  of  the  framing  of  the 
English  Confession  of  Faith  has  been  already 
given,  under  the  article  Ckurck  of  Ettyland 
and  Ireland.  The  "Articles  of  Reli|?ion" 
are  there  eaid  to  have  been  amended  and 
completed  in  the  year  1571 ;  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Todd,  in  his  very  able  work  on 
this  subject,  has  shown  their  iMelancthontan 
origin  and  character  by  extracts  from  the 
"  Articlet  qf  Religion,"  "set  out  by  the  Con- 
vocation, and  ]>ubli»hed  by  the  king's  au- 
thority," in  1530;— from  those  of  1540  i— 
from  Craniner's  "  Necestary  Erudition  of  ant) 
Christian  Man,"  published  in  1543; — from 
the  HomUiei  on  Salration,  Faith,  and  Good 
Works,  in  1547,  which  three  were,  according 
to  Bishop  Woolton'a  unimueached  testimony 
(in  1576)  composed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer ; 
—from  the  "  Reformatio  Leifitm  Eccletiasti- 
carum,"  "  composed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  same  watchful  primate,  in  1551  ;" 
— from  the  "  Articles  of  Religion,"  "  fonned 
in  1552,  almost  wholly  by  Cranmer  ;" — from 
"  Calechismus  Brevis,  Christianie  Diseiplinie 
Summam  continent,"  in  1553,  which  was 
published  in  English,  as  well  as  Latin,  and 
commonly  called  "  Edward  the  Sixth's  Cate- 
chism;"— and  from  Bishop  Jewel's  cele- 
brated "  Apologia  Ecclest/e  Anglicantf," 
"  published  in  1562  by  the  queen's  author- 
ity, thus  recognised  as  a  national  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  as  such  has  been  printed  in 
the  Corpus  Cotffessionum  Fidei."  "  Such," 
says  i\fr.  Todd,  "are  the  several  public 
documents  or  declarations,  produced  or 
made  before  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  nf  Religion,  from  which  I  have 
given  extracts,  to  which  the  framers  of  these 
Articles  directed  their  attention,  with  the 
spirit  of  which  they  concur,  and  the  words 
of  which  they  almost  literally  adopt.  There 
will  also  be  found,  as  chrunologicailly  preced- 
ing these,  considerable  extracts  from  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  whole  article 
from  the  Saxon  Confession,  De  Remissione 
Peccatorwn,  tt  Justifcaiione.  and  such  pas- 
sages in  our  Liturgy  a»  concern  the  points 
which  the  Articles  and  Homdies  exhibit," 
No  one  who  has  perused  these  documents 
will  require  any  additional  argument  to  con- 
vince him,  that,  in  its  very  foundations,  the 
English  Confession  of  Faith  was  most  expli- 
citly in  favour  of  general  redemption.  VVe 
cannot  therefore  be  surfirised  at  all  the  old 
orthodox  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  ICIO  to  l06o,  refusing  to  be  called 
Abmimans;  for  they  repeatedly  declared 
that  their  own  church  openly  professed  simi- 
lar doctrines  to  those  promulgated  by  the 
Dutch  professor,  long  before  his  name  was 
known  in  the  world,  la  this  assertion  they 
were  perfectly  correct ;  and  by  every  impor- 
tant fact  in  OUT  eccleniastical  history,  as  cou- 
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nected  with  doctrinal  matters,  their 
are  confirmed.  If  the  Articles  were  artuallj 
of  a  Calvinistic  complexion,  as  they  arc  now 
often  represented  to  be,  what  could  hav« 
induced  \Vliitaker  and  other  lesimed  Calvio- 
ists  to  waste  so  much  valuable  time  and 
labour  in  fabricating  the  Lambeth  Artidea 
in  1595  ?  Those  worthies  avowed,  that  thA 
original  Tliirty-nine  Articles  were  not  doc- 
trinal enough  for  their  purpose. — When  four 
choice  divines,  two  of  them  Professors  of' 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  were  sent  to  tli» 
Synod  of  Dort  as  Deputies  from  the  "" 
church,  and  one  from  the  church  of 
land,  though  their  political  instnictioi 
the  full  length  of  assisting  in  the  cond 
tion  and  oppression  of  the  Arminians,  per« 
sonally  considered  as  a  troublesome  party  in 
the  republic,  yet  they  had  different  instiue- 
tiuns  respecting  their  doctrines.  On  tha 
second  article,  discussed  in  that  8ynod» 
"  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption,"  Bal. 
canqual,  the  deputy  from  the  church  oC 
Scotland,  informs  the  English  Ambassadtf 
at  the  Hague,  that  a  difference  had  arii 
among  the  British  deputies  :  "  The  question 
among  uh  is,  whether  the  words  of  scriptuiti, 
which  are  likewise  the  words  of  our  confec* 
sion,  be  to  be  understood  of  all  paiticultf 
men,  or  only  of  the  elect  who  consist  of  "" 
aorta  of  men  }  Dr.  Davenant  and  Dr.Wartf 
are  of  Martinius  of  Breme  his  mind,  tiat  it 
is  to  be  understood  of  all  particular  m««  .-  ih* 
other  tliree  [Bishop  Carleton,  Dr.  Good,  ud 
Dr.  Balcanquaj]  take  the  other  expuattion. 
which  is  that  of  the  writers  of  the  reformed 
churches."  The  ambassador  wrote  home  for 
instructions,  and  received  orders  for  the  Brit- 
ish deputies  "  to  have  those  conclusions  can- 
ceming  Christ's  death,  and  the  application  of 
it  to  us,  couched  in  manner  and  terms  as  neu 
as  possibly  may  be  to  those  which  were  wed 
in  the  primitive  church,  by  the  father*  of 
that  time,  against  the  Pelagians  and  Semi- 
Pelagians,  and  not  in  any  new  phnue  of  the 
modem  age ;  and  that  the  same  may  be  u 
agreeable  to  the  confessions  of  the  charcli 
at  England  and  other  reformed  churches, 
and  with  as  little  distaste  and  umbrage  to 
the  Lutheran  churches,  as  may  be."  Arch, 
bishop  Abbott  expressed  his  approbation  of 
their  "  cautelous  moderation"  m  withhold- 
ing their  "  hand  from  pressing  in  public  any 
rigorous  exclusive  propositions  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  extent  of  our  Saviour  Chri«f« 
oblation."  'Ilie  history  of  this  affiur,  which 
cannot  be  here  detailed,  shows,  that,  howrrcr 
willing  the  three  deputies  were  to  cundraio 
the  Remonstrants,  tne  resistance  of  the  two 
more  moderate  divines  wm  approved  by  the 
authorities  at  home,  and  their  opinions  oa 
this  subject  were  recorded  in  such  theses  u 
no  true  ^.'alvinist  could  consistently  sub- 
scribe.— During  our  civil  troubles  in  1643, 
the  ^VsBembly  of  Divines  at  Westminiwr 
revised  the  first  fifteen  of  the  Thirty-mn* 
Articles,  "with  a  design,"  as  Neal  in  hi* 
' '  History  of  the  Puritama  "  candidly  dedares. 
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imdrr  their  aense  more  txpnaa  and 
iletmniniite  ia  favour  of  Calvinism."  This 
tWf  found  to  b«  a  hopelea  taak,  as  the 
•aoeot  creed  was  too  inconifftble  to  be  bent 
t*  their  views;  and  they  foimd  it  much 
mmer  to  frame  one  after  their  own  hearts, 
HOC  account  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
ia  ■  ■ahaeqneat  paragraph. — All  these  facts 
^  to  proye,  that  the  beit-infonned  Calvin- 
Ma  hav«  always  viewed  the  Gngli«h  articles 
■■  not  aufficieatlv  high  in  doctrine,  unless, 
M  in  the  case  oi  the  seventeenth,  they  be 
•Qowed  to  interpret  them  by  interpolations 
or  qualifying  cuitheta. 

15.  The  conlession  of  the  reformed  Gal' 
iiem  churches  was  prepared  by  order  of  a 
mad  »t  Paha  in  1559;  and  presented  to 
ft»iw  IX.  in  1561,  by  the  celebrated  Beta, 
■  ft  canfer«ac«  with  that  monarch  at  Poissy. 
k  waa  published  for  the  first  time  in  1566, 
•ilh  a  preface  by  the  French  clergy,  to  the 
faalars  of  all  i^rotestant  churches;  and 
•Aawnida,  in  1571,  it  was  solemnly  ratified 
mi  aubwitibed  in  the  national  synod  of 
It  ia  extended  to  forty  articles ; 
ibcjr  are  in  general  concise,  and  embrace 
1  topics  of  the  other  Protestant  con- 
incJudinff  the  doctrines  of  election, 
"on  by  faith  only. 
The  IVoteatants  in  Scotland  having 
petition  to  parliament  in  1 560,  re- 
tli*  public  condemnation  of  popery, 
igal  acknowledgment  of  the  reform- 
•Idoctfiaeaad  worship,  they  were  required  to 
tev  iqi  •  summary  of  the  doctrine*  which 
iktf  eoDld  prove  to  be  consonant  with  scrip- 
Ian,  aad  which  they  were  anxious  to  have 
sitaUialied.     The   ministers  on  whom  this 

aWM  devolved,  being  well  acquainted 
the  sobject,  prepared  the  required  sum- 
Mry  in  tlw  course  of  four  days,  and  laid  it 
Mora  pvlkunent.  when,  after  having  been 
■ad  ml  before  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
mi  ■ftanrards  twice  (the  second  time  article 
hf  Htkie)  before  the  whole  parliament,  it 
—tmt*i  their  lanction  as  the  established 
l|tfMB  of  belief  and  worship.  It  consists  of 
toattV'flre  articles,  and  coincides  with  all 
IkaoUMr  nvtestant  confessions  which  affirm 
Ikt  iliKtiiiif  of  election,  and  reject  that  of 
for  although  it  is  not  so 
•ome  of  them  respecting  the 
nature  of  election,  yet  a  dis- 
tWQgnitaon  of  thli  doctrine  pervades 
Iht whole  of  it;  and  thnn'^h  it  has  no  sepa- 
nta  article  on  jusuticution,  it  no  less 
Jjbtalj  tacognises  this  fundamental  principle 
ef  the  f*raitMtant  faith. 

IJ.  The  teoMa  of  Arminius  having  obtained 
eMaUanUo  prevalence  in  Holland,  towards 
the  hmnniag  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  Gomarists.  as  they  were 
appealed  to  a  national  synod 
M  convened  at  Dort  in  1618,  by 
tt  iha  States-General ;  and  attended 
bf  oedHiMtieal  deputies  from  England, 
*  "  aaon,  lime,  and  the  Pala- 
Ihe  clerical  and  lay  rvpre- 
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aentatives  of  the  reformed  cl)nrcfi«rui  tlu 
Unitetl  Provinces.  Hie  canons  of  this  synod, 
contained  in  five  chapters,  relate  to  what  are 
commonly  called  the  five  points  ;  namely, 
particular  and  unconditional  election  ;  parti- 
cidar  redemption,  or  the  hmitation  of  the 
saving  effects  of  Christ's  death  to  the  elect 
only  i  the  total  corruption  of  human  nature, 
and  the  total  moral  inability  of  man  in  hia 
fallen  state;  the  irresistibility  of  divine 
grace ;  and  the  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints ;  all  of  which  are  declared  to  be  the 
true  and  the  only  doctrines  of  scripture. 

18.  The  Remonstrants,  as  the  Dutch  Ar- 
minians  are  generally  called,  did  not  present 
a  confession  of  faith  to  the  synod  ot  Dort, 
but  only  their  sentiments  on  the  five  points 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with 
correajjonding  rtjecttont  (j^  trrors  under  each 
of  those  points.  However,  in  the  first  year 
of  their  exile,  they  appUed  themselves  dili- 
gently to  this  task,  and  soon  produced  an 
ample  confession,  principaUy  composed  by 
the  celebrated  Episcopius.  In  tlte  preface 
they  give  copious  reasons  for  such  a  record 
of  their  opinions  ;  which  Courcelles  has  thus 
expressed  in  a  more  summary  manner : — 
"  "iTjey  did  not  publish  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  a  standard  of  schi«m,  by  which 
they  might  separate  themselves  from  men 
who  held  other  opinions ;  nor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  esteemed  by  those  under 
their  pastoral  care  as  a  secondary  rule  of 
faith ; — which  is  in  these  days  with  many 
persons  a  most  pernicious  abuse  of  this  kind 
of  confessions.  But  it  was  published  solely 
with  the  intention  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
those  who  calumniously  assert,  that  the 
Remonstrants  cherish  within  their  bosoms 
portentous  dogmas  which  they  dare  not 
divulge.  For  there  is  no  cause  for  doubting, 
whether,  under  such  circumstances  and  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  not  lawful  for  men  to  pub- 
hsh  a  confeHsion  of  their  faith,  especially  as 
St.  Peter  admonishes  us  '  always  to  be  readv 
to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
us  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us  with 
meekness  and  fear.' "  This  confession  is  of 
a  more  practical  character  than  any  of  the 
preceding  :  it  inculcates,  at  great  length,  all 
the  most  important  duties  of  Chrixtianity, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  "  directs 
all  things  to  the  practice  of  Christian  pietr. 
For  we  believe  that  true  dii-inity  is  merely 
practical,  and  not  either  simply  or  for  ita 
greatest  or  chief  part  speculative ;  and  there- 
fore whatever  things  are  delivered  therein 
ought  to  be  referred  thither  only, — that  a 
nan  may  be  the  more  strongly  and  fitly  in- 
flamed and  encouraged  to  a  diligent  perform., 
ance  of  his  duty,  and  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments of  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  Eng- 
lish translator's  Address  to  the  Reader  m 
1676,  it  is  said,  "  Touching  the  worth  of 
this  book,  as  a  summary  of  Christian  religion, 
if  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor's  judgment  be  of 
credit  with  thee,  I  am  credibly  informed  he 
should  prefer  it  to  be  oae  of  those  two  or 


thrM  which,  next  the  holy  Bible,  he  would 
have  presiTveil  from  the  supposed  total  de- 
stniotion  of  books.  A  high  encomium  from 
the  mouth  of  so  learned  and  pioua  a  divine  !" 
But  though  its  contents  were  chtetly  prac- 
tical,  one  cxpreRsion  in  it,  resnettmg  the 
propriety  of  toleniting  in  a  Chn»tian  com- 
tnuDity  a  man  who  denied  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  Je«us  Christ,  produced  a  contro- 
versy in  HoDand,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
in  which  the  frunouB  Bishop  Bull  eminently 
diaCinguished  himaclf.  See  Dobt  and  Re- 
monstrants, 

igi.  The  only  other  confession  of  which  we 
shall  take  notice  is  that  of  the  WeBtminster 
assembly,  which  met  in  1643,  and  at  which 
five  miniHters  and  three  elders  aa  commis- 
sioners from  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  attended,  agreeably  to 
«ngagemcnt8  between  the  convention  of 
estates  there,  and  hath  houses  of  parliament 
in  England.  This  confession  is  contained 
in  thirty-three  ehapteru,  and  in  every  point 
of  doctrine  fully  accords  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  synod  of  Dort ;  and  on  some 
points  going  rather  beyond  it,  as  with  respect 
to  a  supposed  election  of  angels.  It  was  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1647  ;  and  two  years  after,  ratified  by 
act  of  parliament,  as  "  the  pubUc  and 
aTOwed  confession  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land." By  act  of  parliament  in  1690,  it  was 
again  declared  to  be  the  national  standard 
of  faith  in  Scotland ;  and  subscription  to  it 
as  "  the  confession  of  his  faith,"  specially 
required  of  ever)-  person  who  shall  be  admit- 
ted "  a  minister  or  preacher  within  this 
church."  Subscription  to  it  was  also  en- 
joined by  the  act  of  union  in  1707,  on  all 
"  professors,  principals,  regents,  masters, 
[  and  others  bearing  office,"  in  any  of  the 
Scottish  universities. 

CONFLAGRATION,  a  general  burning 
of  a  city,  or  other  considerahle  place.  But 
the  word  is  more  ordinarily  restrained  to 
that  grand  period,  or  catastrophe  of  our 
world,  wherein  the  face  of  nature  is  expected 
to  be  changed  by  a  deluge  of  fire,  as  it  was 
anciently  by  that  of  water.  The  ancient 
Chaldeans,  F'ythagoreans,  Platonists,  Epi- 
cureans, >'*toic8,  Celts,  and  Etrurians,  appear 
to  have  had  a  nation  of  the  contiisirration ; 
though  whence  they  should  derive  it,  unless 
^from  the  sacred  books,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phenicians, 
who  themselves  had  it  from  the  Jews.  The 
Celts,  whose  opinions  resembled  those  of 
the  eastern  nations,  held,  that  after  the 
I  burning  of  the  world,  a  new  period  of  exist- 
ence would  commence.  The  ancient  Etru- 
rians, or  Tuscans,  also  concurred  with  other 
western  and  northern  nations  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, as  well  as  with  the  iStoics,  in  asserting 
the  entire  renovation  of  nature  after  a  long 
period,  or  great  year,  when  a  similar  sue  ces- 
sion of  events  would  again  take  place.  The 
cosmogony  of  an  ancient  Etrurian,  preserved 
by  Siudas,  limits  the  duration  of  the  udi- 
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verse  to  a  period  of  twelve  thousand  yetra; 
six  thousand  of  which  passed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  visible  world,  before  the  forma- 
tion of  man.  The  Stoics  also  maintained, 
that  the  world  is  liable  to  destruction  from 
the  prevalence  of  moisture  or  of  drought; 
the  former  producing  an  universal  inunda- 
tion ;  and  the  latter,  an  universal  conflagn- 
tiim.  "  These,"  they  say,  "  succeed  each 
other  in  nature,  as  regularly  as  winter  and 
summer."  The  doctrine  of  conflagration  ii 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  genenl  system 
of  Stoicism  ;  for,  since,  according  to  thia 
system,  the  whole  process  of  nature  is  car. 
ned  on  in  a  necessary  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  when  that  operative  fire  which  at 
first,  bursting  from  chaos,  gave  form  to  all 
things,  and  which  has  since  pen'adcd  and 
animated  all  nature,  shall  have  consumed 
its  nutriment ;  that  is,  when  the  vapoiu^, 
which  arc  the  food  of  the  celestial  fires,  shall 
be  exhausted,  a  deficiency  of  moisture  must 
produce  an  universal  conflagration.  This 
grand  revolution  in  nature  is,  after  the  doc. 
trine  of  the  Stoics,  thus  elegantly  desctibed 
by  Ovid  : — 

"  Bue  gnopK  tn  JMi  nmbittcllar,  affm  Innpi 
Ijui  mart,  qme  Uhu,  campltiqut  regit  eett 
Arictt  t  €t  Himd  mak*  tptnta  IttutAT 

Mktahuk.  Ub.  t.  SM. 

or,  as  Dryden  has  translated  the  passage,— 
"  Rancmbrrtnf  in  the  ttut  k  time  wben  lln 
Shnuld  to  tlw  battlemcnta  of  hesvco  wpbci 
When  lU  hit  Huing  woridf  ibore  ihoiild 
AJid  til  the  infoior  (lobe  Co  cindcn  Com.* 

Seneca,  speaking  of  the  same  event,  lan 
expressly,  "  Tempun  adrmeril  quo  sidfra  tia*' 
ribus  incurrent,  et  omni  fiagrante  materia  m¥> 
iffne,  quicquid  nunc  ex  deposilo  lucet,  ar4t- 
bit;"  that  is,  "  the  time  will  come  when  the 
world  will  be  consumed,  that  it  may  be  ogun 
renewed  ;  when  the  powers  of  nature  will  b« 
turned  against  herself,  when  stars  will  ruih 
upon  stars,  and  the  whole  material  world, 
which  now  appears  resplendent  with  beaotf 
and  harmony,  will  be  destroyed  in  one  gnw- 
ral  conflagration."  In  this  grand  catastro^t 
of  nature,  all  animated  beings,  (exception 
the  Universal  Intelligence,)  men,  heroo, 
demons,  and  gods,  shall  penah  together. 
Seneca,  the  tragedian,  who  was  of  the  ane 
school  with  the  philosopher,  write*  to  lb* 
same  purpose  : — 

"  CaM  Tteia  ecmcUnu 
Ctrloi  clfue  ahihu  traStt  t 
AbpiftimKa  parUtr  dtot 
PerM  mart  aStpta,  it  dua*,' 
"  The  mighty  palace  of  Che  iky 
tn  ruin  fiill^  b  doom'd  to  lie : 
And  all  the  godi.  it>  wreck  beneath. 
Shall  link  tn  chaca  and  In  death.* 

The  Pythagoreans  also  maintained  the  dog- 
ma of  conflagration.  To  this  purpose  Hip- 
pasus.  of  Metapontum,  taught  that  the  uni- 
verse is  finite,  is  always  changing,  and  under- 
goes  a  periodical  conflagration.  PhUolaui,  j 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Plato,  naia- 
tained  that  the  world  is  liable  to  destruc- 
tion both  by  fire  and  water.  McdUod  of 
the  conflagration  is  also  several  times  Budt 
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in  the  books  of  the  SibvU,  .Sophocles, 
Luean,  Lc.  Dr.  Burnet,  alter  F.  Tachard 
aad  othen.  relates  that  the  Siaine«e  believe 
that  the  earth  will  at  la?t  be  parched  up  with 
heal,  the  mountiuiui  melted  down,  and  the 
,  'flUtli'*  whole  surface  reduced  to  a  level,  and 
with  fire.  And  the  Uramins 
do  not  only  hold  that  th«  world 
be  dratroyed  by  6re,  but  aku  that  n 
'earth  ahall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders 
old.  The  sacred  icriptures  announce 
dkia  gcnrral  destruction  of  itie  world  hy  fire 

a  variety  of  |>&«aAi;e<i. 

S.  VarioiH  are  the  senlimenta  of  authon  on 
ika  ■abject  of  the  conflaifration  ;  the  cause 
whence  it  i«  to  arise,  and  the  effects  it  is  to 
produce.  Dirinet  ordinarily  account  for  it 
BKtapbysically ;  and  nill  have  it  take  its  rise 
&Ma  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Philo- 
wplirrs  contend  for  its  beinR  produced  from 
atural  causes ;  and  will  have  it  effected 
according  to  the  laws  of  ineclianics  :  some 
diak  aa  eruption  of  a  central  fire  sufHcient 
jbr  the  piupose  ;  and  add,  that  this  may  be 
occawMied  eeverol  wayn :  namelv.  either  by 
havinir  it*  intensity  increased,  (which,  again, 
ma;  il  either  by  l>cing  driven  into 

iem  the  encroachments  of  the  super- 

Ida]  lulti,  or  by  an  increase  of  the  inflam- 
■ahilil)'  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  i»  fed,)  or 
I7  bavinff  the  resistance  of  imprisoning  earth 
wakened ;  which  may  happen  either  from 
iha  dininution  of  iu<  matter,  bv  the  cou- 
(j{  its  central  parts,  or  by  weaken- 

J  tlw  cohesion  of  the  con^ililiient  parts  of 
Aa  Baas,  by  the  excess  or  the  defect  of 
■aiatare.  Otheri  look  for  the  cause  of  the 
MoiaanUion  in  the  atmuiiphere  ;  and  sup- 
ngae  uat  some  of  the  meteors  there  engen- 
drrrd  m  unusual  quantities,  and  exploded 
with  unusual  vehemence,  from  the  concur- 
rency of  «iirious  circtmistancea,  may  be  made 
to  effect  It,  ^vithout  seeking  any  further. 
Tbe  a*troli>gcrK  account  for  it  from  a  con- 
^ancttoa  of  all  the  planets  in  the  sign  Can- 
cer;  "a*  the  deluge,"  say  they,  "  was  occa- 
iioncd  by  their  conjunction  in  Capricorn." 
IW  wan  an  opinion  adopte<i  by  the  ancient 
Oialdrans.  Lastly  ;  others  have  recourse  to 
a  stQl  more  effectual  and  flaming  machine  -, 
and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its 
cooflagration  from  the  near  approach  of  a 
comet,  in  its  return  from  the  sun.  It  is 
io(M  natural  to  conclude,  that,  as  tlie  scrip- 
ture* represent  the  catattrophe  as  the  work 
of  a  moment,  no  gradually  oi>erating  natural 
cause  will  be  employed  to  effect  tt ;  but  that 
lie  vfao  ipake  and  the  world  was  created, 
arm  again  destroy  it  by  the  same  word  of 
hit  power  i  setting  loose  at  once  the  oll- 
darourin^  element  of  fire  to  absorb  all 
ot^i  nd  this,  all  is  conjecture. 

t  lOS  OF  TONGIES  is  a  me- 

■arable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one 
hmdrtd  and  first  year,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  after  the  flood,  B.  C. 
2347,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel ;  and  which 
I  pcoridentially  brought  about,  in  order  to 
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facilitate  the  di.xpersion  of  mankind,  and  the 
population  of  the  earth,  linlil  this  period, 
there  had  been  one  common  Inngunge,  which 
formed  a  bond  of  union,  that  prevt nted  the 
separation  of  mankind  into  dititinrt  nations. 
2.  'ITiere  has  been  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  confusion, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected. 
Some  learned  men,  prcposses.scd  with  the 
notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the 
world  did  at  first  .irine  from  one  orifrinal  lan- 
gtiage,  to  which  they  may  be  reduced,  and 
that  the  variety  among  them  is  no  more 
than  must  naturally  have  hajijiened  in  a 
long  course  of  time  by  the  mere  separation 
of  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  maintained, 
that  there  were  no  new  languages  formed  at 
the  confusion ;  but  that  this  event  was  ac- 
com])liahed  by  creating  a  raisunderstanding 
and  variance  among  the  builders,  without 
any  immediate  influence  on  their  language. 
But  this  opinion,  advanced  by  LeClerc,  &c., 
seems  to  he  directly  contrary  to  the  obvioua 
meaning  of  the  word  nQiy,  lip,  used  by  the 
sacred  historian ;  which,  in  other  parts  of 
scripture  signifies  speech.  Psalm  Ixzxi.  5; 
Isaiah  xxviii.  11 ;  xxxiii.  19 ;  Eick.  iii.  5.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  unanimity  of 
sentiment,  and  identity  of  language,  are  par« 
ticularly  distinguished  front  each  other  in 
the  hiftory :  "  The  people  ia  one,  and  they 
have  all  one  language,"  Gen.  xi.  6.  It  haa 
been  also  suggested,  that  if  disagreement  in 
opinion  and  counsel  were  the  whole  that  waa 
intended,  it  would  have  had  a  contrary  effect ; 
they  would  not  have  desisted  from  their  pro- 
ject, but  strenuously  have  maintained  tneir 
respective  opinions,  till  the  ^cater  number 
of  them  had  compelled  the  mmority  either  to 
fly  or  to  submit.  Others  have  imagined, 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  a  temporary 
eonfu-sion  of  their  speech,  or  rather  of  their 
ap])rehen8ionB,  causing  them,  whilst  they 
continued  together  and  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, to  understand  the  words  differently ; 
Scaliger  is  of  this  opinion.  Others  again  ac- 
count for  this  event,  by  the  privation  of  all 
language,  and  by  8up})osing  that  mankind 
were  under  a  necessity  of  associating  toge- 
ther, and  of  imposing  new  names  on  things 
by  common  consent.  Another  opinion  as- 
cribes the  confusion  to  such  an  indistinct 
remembrance  of  the  original  language  which 
they  spoke  before,  as  made  them  speak  it 
very  differently ;  so  that  by  the  »'ariou8  in- 
flections, terminations,  and  pronunciations 
of  divers  dialects,  they  could  no  more  under- 
stand one  another,  than  they  who  under- 
stand Latin  can  understand  those  who  speak 
French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  though  all  theae 
languages  arise  out  of  it.  This  opinion  i« 
ado|>ted  by  Casaubon,  and  by  Bisho))  Patrick 
in  his  Commentary,  and  is  certainly  much 
more  probable  than  either  of  the  former: 
and  Mr.  ^huckford  maintains,  that  the  con- 
fusion arose  from  small  beginnings,  by 
the  invention  of  new  words  in  either  of  the 
three  families  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  .laph 
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which  might  contribute  to  separate  them 
from  one  another ;  antl  that  in  each  family 
new  (lillerenctfB  of  speech  might  gradually 
arise,  «o  that  each  of  these  familiesi  went  on 
to  divide  and  subdivide  among  themeelveg. 
Others,  agaio,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Mede  and  Dr. 
Wotton,  &c.,  not  satisfied  with  eitlicr  of  the 
foregoing  methods  of  accounting  for  the  rti- 
Tcrsity  of  languages  among  mankmd,  have 
recourse  to  an  extraordinary  tnterpoiiition  of 
divine  power,  by  wliich  new  languages  were 
framed  and  communicated  to  different  fami- 
lies by  a  supernatural  infusion  or  inspiration ; 
which  languages  have  been  the  roots  aod 
originals  from  which  the  several  dialects  that 
are,  or  have  been,  or  will  l>ej  spoken,  aa  long 
u  this  earth  shall  last,  have  arisen,  and  to 
which  they  may  ivith  ease  be  reduced. 

3.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  primitive  language  was  completely 
obliterated,  and  entire  new  modes  of  speech 
at  once  introduced.  It  was  quite  suffi- 
cient, if  such  changes  only  were  effected, 
as  to  render  the  speech  of  different  com- 
panies or  different  tribes  unintelligible  to 
one  another,  that  their  mutual  co-operation 
in  the  mad  attempt  in  which  they  had  all 
engaged  might  be  no  longer  practicable. 
The  radical  stem  of  the  fir«t  language  might 
therefore  remain  in  aU,  though  new  dialects 
were  formed,  bearing  among  themselves  a 
similar  relation  with  what  wc  (ind  in  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe,  derived  from  the 
tame  parent  stem,  whether  Gothic,  Latin,  or 
ijclavonian.  In  the  midst  of  these  changes, 
it  ia  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  primitive 
language  itself,  unaltered,  would  still  be  pre- 
sen'ed  in  some  one  at  least  of  the  tribes  or 
families  of  the  human  race.  Now  in  none  of 
these  was  the  transmission  so  likely  to  have 
taken  place,  as  among  that  branch  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  from  which  the  patriarch 
Abraham  proceeded.  I'pon  these  grounds, 
therefore,  we  may  probably  conclude,  that 
the  language  spoken  by  Abrahaan,  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  wa-i  in  fact 
the  primitive  language,  modified  indeed  and 
extended  in  the  course  of  time,  but  still  re- 
taining its  essential  parts  far  more  completely 
than  any  other  of  the  languages  of  men.  If 
theae  conclusions  are  well  founded,  they 
warrant  the  inference,  that,  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  there  are  atill  to  be  found  the  traces 
of  the  original  speech.  Whether  this  ancient 
Hebrew  more  nearly  resembled  the  Chaldean, 
the  Syrian,  or  what  is  now  termed  the  He- 
brew, it  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire;  these 
languages,  it  has  never  been  denied,  were 
originally  and  radically  the  same,  though, 
from  subsequent  modincations,  they  appear 
to  have  assumed  somewhat  different  aspects. 

CONGREG.VTIONALISTS,  a  denomi- 
nation of  Protestants  who  reject  all  church 
government,  except  that  of  a  single  congre- 
gation under  the  direction  of  one  pastor, 
with  their  elders,  assistants,  or  managers. 
In  one  particular,  the  Congregationalisis  dif- 
fer from  the  ]nde[)«ndeDta :  the  former  innte 
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councils,  which,  however,  only  tender  their 
advice  i  hut  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  de. 
cide  all  diH)ciiItie«  within  themaelves.  See 
Independents. 

CONSCIENCE  is  that  principle,  power, 
or  faculty  within  us,  which  decides  on  ths 
merit  or  demerit  of  our  own  actions,  feelingi, 
or  affections,  with  reference  to  the  mie  o£  | 
God's  law.  It  has  been  called  the  morai 
tense  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Hutche- 
Bon.  This  appellation  has  been  objected  to 
by  some,  but  has  been  adopted  and  defended 
by  Dr.  Ileid,  who  says,  "  The  testimony  of 
our  moral  faculty,  like  that  of  the  external 
senses,  is  the  testimony  of  nature,  and  we 
have  the  same  reason  to  rely  upon  it."  He 
therefore  considers  conscience  as  an  original 
faculty  of  our  nature,  which  decides  clearly, 
authoritatively, and  instantaneously,  on  every 
object  that  falls  within  ita  province.  "  Aa  we 
rely,"  says  he,  *'  upon  the  clear  and  distinct 
testimony  of  our  eyes,  concerning  the  colour* 
and  figures  of  the  bodies  about  us,  we  have 
the  same  reason  to  rely,  with  security,  upon 
the  clear  and  unbiassed  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  with  regard  to  what  we  ought 
and  ought  not  to  do."  But  Dr.  FUid  ia 
surely  unfortunate  in  illustrating  the  power 
of  conscience  by  the  analogy  of  the  exter- 
nal senses.  With  regard  to  the  intimations 
received  through  the  organs  of  sense,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  there  can 
be  no  room  for  argument.  They  give  us  at 
once  correct  infonaation,  which  reasoning 
can  neither  invalidate  nor  confirm.  But  it 
is  surely  impossible  to  say  as  much  for  the 
power  of  conscience,  which  sometimes  give* 
the  most  opposite  intimations  with  regard  to 
the  simplest  moral  facts,  and  which  requine 
to  be  corrected  by  an  accurate  attention  to 
the  established  order  of  nature,  or  to  the 
known  will  of  God,  before  we  can  rely  with 
confidence  on  its  decisions.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  conscience  can  with  propriety  at 
considered  as  a  principle  distinct  from  that 
which  enables  us  to  pronounce  on  the  gene- 
ral merit  or  demerit  of  moral  actions.  Thi» 
principle,  or  faculty,  is  attended  with  i>ecu- 
liar  feelings,  when  we  ourselves  are  the 
agents  t  we  are  then  too  deeply  interested  lo 
view  the  matter  as  a  mere  subject  of  reasoD- 
ing  i  and  pleasure  or  pain  are  excited,  with 
a  degree  of  intensity  projMJrtioned  to  the 
importance  which  we  always  assign  to  oor 
own  interests  and  feelings.  In  the  case  of 
others,  our  approbation  or  disapprobation  it 
generally  quadified,  sometimes  suspended,  by 
our  ignorance  of  the  motives  by  which  they 
have  ueen  influenced ;  but,  in  oiir  own  case, 
the  motives  and  the  actions  are  both  befote 
us,  and  when  they  do  not  correspond,  m 
feel  the  same  disgust  with  ounelves  that  we 
should  feel  towards  another,  whose  motrrH 
we  knew  to  be  vicious,  whilst  his  action*  ire 
specious  and  plausible.  But  in  our  om 
case,  the  uneasy  feeling  is  heightened  in  a 
tenfold  degree,  because  self-contempt  and 
disgust  are  brought  into  competition  with 
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the  winamt  atlf-Iovr,  and  the  strongest  de- 
arc  of  Mlf-approbation.  We  bave  then  some- 
lUng  of  the  feeling*  of  »  parent,  who  know* 
tW  WOtthleasness  of  the  child  he  lores,  and 
WHitwpUte*  with  horror  the  ahame  and 
iabnj  which  might  arise  from  exposure  to 
tke  world. 

fl.  CooKumce,  then,  cannot  be  considered 

m  aajrthing  else  than  the  general  principle 

of  BM««1  approbation  or  disapprobation  ap. 

plicd  to  our  own  fcebngs  or  conduct,  acting 

«ilh  iacTFased  energy  from  the  knowledge 

•tech  we  kfeTe  of  oiu*  motireR  and  actionn, 

mi  from  the  deep  interest  which  we  take 

■  whatever  roncemH  our9elve« ;    nor   can 

■v  tkMkk    (hat  they  liave  de.<served  well  of 

■ank  or  philosophy,  who  have  attempted 

•i  dedtice  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong 

Miv  one  principle.      Various  |K)wers 

~  tii*imderrtanding  and  of  the  will  arc 

every  moral  conclusion ;  and 

I  dtrire*  its  chief  and  most  salutary 

rlron  the  consideration  of  our  being 

in  the  presence  of  God,  and  ac- 

I  Ui  him  for  all  our  thought.s,  words, 

■d  MtaflDa.      A  conxcience  well-informed, 

■d  BoaaeaMd  of  sensibility,  is  the  best  secu- 

Mf  far  virtoe,  and  the  most  awful  avenger 

cf  widted  deeds ;  an  ill-informed  conscience 

H  Ac  flKMt  powerful  instrument  of  mischief ; 

a  MpHHBlan  and  ticklish  conscience  gene- 

nilf  renders  those  who  are  under  its  influ- 

oer  ridiciduns. 

Uiemm-uakrmtmfato, 
m  tmi^t  tin,  wmBa  piillmnrrt  adpa, 

&.TW  nde  of  eenscience  ia  the  will  of  God, 
Mfcr  M  U  is  made  known  to  us,  either  by 
Ai  lifht  of  aature,  or  by  that  of  revelation. 
VUh  Wi|net  to  the  knowledge  of  tbi«  rule, 
oadCBoe  ia  said  to  be  rightly  informed,  or 
■atritoB :  imi,  or  wavering,  or  scrupulous, 

»^  With  icapect  to  the  conformity  of  our 
MttMa  to  thn  rule  when  kno^^i,  conscience 
ii  mod  to  be  good  or  evil.  In  a  moral 
t*w,  it  ie  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
■ianMmadBK  be  well  informed,  in  order  to 
ladv  tiv  jiMgment  or  verdict  of  conscience 
<  mb  directory  of  conduct,  and  a  proper 
Wtm  of  astiafaction.  Otherwise,  the  judg- 
•vl  af  conscience  may  be  pleaded,  and  it 
Wi  MliwHy  been  pleaded,  as  an  n|H»logy  for 
t«7  tnwarrantahle  conduct.  Many  atroci- 
*m  aeti  of  jWTMcution  have  been  perpetrated, 
tad  ■fterwvda  juRtiiied,  imder  the  sanction 
4f  HI  flnWMoaa  conscience.  It  is  also  of  no 
^■0  ilpottance,  that  the  sensibility  of  con- 
%eMOee  m  duly  maintained  and  cherished  ; 
far  wmaA  of  which  men  have  often  been  be- 
tjifwi  into  criminal  conduct  without  self- 
nyrowh,  aod  have  deluded  themselves  with 
bim  BodoBa  of  their  cbaiurter  and  state. 
Sot  MoBAL  OausATtoN. 

CX>N8ECftAT10N,  a  devoting  or  setting 
mfmt  lyihiqg  to  the  worship  or  service  of 
UM.  na  Mmucal  law  ordained  that  all 
I,  bodi  of  man  and  beast,  should 
or  eoaaecT«ted  to  God.  The 
mhaJL  rmcm  of  Abrahun  was  in  a  pectdiar 
»? 


manner  consecrated  to  his  worship ;  and  the 
tribe  of  Levi  and  family  of  Aaron  were  more 
immediately  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God,  Esod.xiii.2, 12, 15;  Num.  iii.  12;  I  Peter 
ii.  9.  Besides  the  consecrations  ordained  by 
the  sovereign  authority  of  God,  there  were 
others  whicli  depended  on  the  will  of  men, 
and  were  either  to  continue  for  ever  or  for  a 
time  only.  David  and  Solomon  devoted  the 
Nethinims  to  the  service  of  the  temple  for  ever, 
Eara  viii.  20  ;  ii.  58.  Hannah,  the  mother  of 
Samuel,  offered  her  son  to  the  Lord,  to  aervc 
all  his  lifetime  in  the  tabernacle,  1  Sam.  i.  U  ; 
Luke  i.  15.  The  Hebrews  sometimes  devoted 
their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  iyord,  and  the 
spoilH  taken  in  war,  Leviticus  xx\'ii.  28,  29; 
1  Chron.  xviii.  11.  The  New  Testament  fur- 
nishes ua  with  instances  of  consecraUun. 
Christians  in  general  are  consecrated  to  the 
Lord,  and  are  a  holy  race,  a  chosen  people, 
1  Peter  ii.  9.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  in 
a  peculiar  manner  set  apart  for  his  service ; 
and  80  are  places  of  worship ;  the  forms  of 
dedication  varying  according  to  the  views  of 
different  bodies  of  Christians ;  and  by  some 
a  series  of  ceremonies  has  been  introduced, 
savouring  of  superstition,  or  at  best  of 
Judaism. 

CONSUBSTANTIALISTS.  This  term 
was  applied  to  the  orthodox,  or  Athanaeians, 
who  believed  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father ;  whereas  the  Arians 
would  onlv  admit  the  Son  to  be  of  like  sub- 
stance vfitn  the  Father. 

CONSl'BSTANTIATION.  a  tenet  of  the 
Lutheran  church  respecting  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  supiier.  Luther  denied 
that  the  elements  were  cnanged  after  conse- 
cration, and  therefore  taught  that  the  bread 
and  wine  indeed  remain  ;  but  that  together 
with  them,  there  ia  present  the  substunce  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  literally  received 
by  communicants.  As  in  red-hot  iron  it 
may  be  said  two  distinct  substances,  iron  and 
fire,  are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Chriat 
joined  with  the  bread.  Some  of  bis  followers, 
who  acknowledged  that  simUes  prove  no- 
thing, contented  themselves  with  saying  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  reaUy  pre- 
sent in  the  sacrament  in  an  inexplicable  man- 
ner.    See  Lord's  Suppkr. 

CONVERSATIONS.  These  were  held 
by  the  orientaLs  in  the  gate  of  the  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  was  an  open  space  near  the 
gate,  which  was  fitted  up  with  seals  fot  the 
accommodation  of  the  people.  Gen.  xix.  I  ; 
Psalm  Lviz.  12.  Those  who  were  at  leisure 
occupied  a  position  on  these  seats,  and  either 
amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those 
who  came  in  and  went  out,  and  with  any  tri- 
fling occurrences  that  miffht  oSier  themselves 
to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  the  judicial 
trials,  which  were  commoidy  investigated  at 
pubbc  places  of  this  kind,  namely  the  gate  of 
the  city.  Gen.  xix.  1 ;  xxxiv.  20 ;  Psalm  rrvi. 
4,  5 ;  Ixix.  12 ;  cxx\'ii.  5  ;  Ruth  iv.  1 1;  Isaiah 
xiv.  31 ;  or  held  intercourse  by  conversation. 
Promenading,  so  fashionable  and  so  agreeable 
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in  colder  latitudes,  was  wearisome  and  un- 
pleasant in  the  warm  climates  of  the  east, 
and  this  ia  probably  one  reason  why  the  ia- 
halitanls  of  those  climates  preferrea  holding 
intercoitrse  with  one  another,  while  sitting 
near  the  gate  of  the  city,  or  beneath  the  ahade 
of  the  (ig-tree  and  the  vine,  1  Samuel  xxii.  6 ; 
Micah  iv.  4,  The  formula  of  assent  in  conver- 
sation was  Sir  tliroi)  pn'lSI.  Tliou  hast  Said, 
or  Thou  hitst  riyhlly  taid.  Wn  are  informed  by 
the  traveller  Aryda,  that  this  is  the  prevailing 
mode  of  a  person's  expressing  Ids  assent  or  af- 
firmation to  this  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  especially  where  he  does  not-nnah  to 
assert  anything  in  express  terms.  This  ex- 
plains the  answer  of  tue  Saviour  to  the  Hish 
Priest  Caiaphas  in  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  when  ne 
was  asked  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  replied,  Sv  tiros.  Thou  hast 
said. 

The  English  word  conversation  has  now 
a  more  restricted  sense  than  formerly  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  several  passages  of 
our  translation  of  tiie  Bible  it  is  used  to  com- 
prehend our  whole  conduct. 

COXVliRSION,  a  change  from  one  state 
or  character  to  another.  Conversion,  con- 
sidered theologically,  consists  in  a  renova- 
tion of  the  heart  and  life,  or  a  being  turned 
from  sin  and  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
Acta  xxvi.  18 ;  and  is  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  grace  upon  the  soul. 
This  is  conversion  considered  as  a  state 
of  mind ;  and  is  opposed  both  to  a  care- 
less and  unawakened  state,  and  to  that 
state  of  conscious  guilt  and  slavish  dread, 
accompanied  with  struggles  after  a  moral 
'  deliverance  not  yet  attained,  which  precedes 
J  our  nisttfication  and  regeneration ;  both  of 
[  vhicn  are  usually  understood  to  be  com- 
prised in  conversion.  But  this  is  not  the 
^  only  scriptural  import  of  the  term  ;  for  the 
first  turning  of  the  whole  heart  to  (lod  in 
penitence  and  prayer  ia  generally  termed 
conversion.  In  its  stricter  sense,  as  given 
above,  it  is,  however,  now  generally  used  by 
divines. 

CONMCTION,  in  general,  is  the  assur- 
ance of  the  truth  of  any  proposition.  Tn  a 
religious  sense,  it  is  the  first  degree  of  re- 
pentance, and  implies  an  affecting  sense  of 
our  guilt  before  (jod ;  and  that  we  deserve 
and  are  exposed  to  his  -nTath. 

COPPER,  nu^nj.  Anciently,  copper  was 
employed  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  we 
now  use  iron.  Arms,  and  tools  for  hus- 
bandry  and  the  mechanic  arts,  were  all  of 
this  metal  for  manv  ages.  Job  speaks  of 
'  bows  of  copper.  Job  xx.  24  ;  and  when  the 
Phihstines  had  Samson  in  their  power,  they 
bound  him  with  fetters  of  copper.  Our 
trautilators  indeed  say  "brass;"  hut  under 
that  article  their  mistake  is  painted  out.  In 
Ezra  viii.  27.  are  mentioned  "two  veasela  of 
copoer,  precious  as  gold."  The  Septuagint 
renders  jt  <rKtvti  xoAkuC  rUtoyros  j  the  Vulgate 
and  Castellio,  following  the  Arabic,  "  vasa 
oris /idgentis ;"  and  the  Syriac,  "vases  of 
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Corinthian  orass."  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  this  brass  was  not  from  Cor* 
inth,  but  a  metal  from  Persia  or  India,  which 
Aristotle  describes  in  these  terms :  "  It  ia  said 
that  there  is  in  India  a  brass  so  shining,  sn 
pure,  so  free  from  tarnish,  that  its  colonr 
differs  nothing  from  that  of  gold.  It  is  even 
said  that  among  the  vessels  of  Dariua  there 
were  some  respecting  wlvich  the  sense  of 
smelling  might  determine  whether  they  wer» 
gold  or  brass,  Bochart  is  of  opinion  tbat 
this  is  the  chasmal  of  Ezekiel  i.  37,  the 
XaA«oA((iu>i>v  of  Rev.  i.  15,  and  the  tleetrmt 
of  the  ancients. 

Mr.  Harmer  quotes  from  the  manuscript 
notes  of  Sir  John  Chardin  a  reference  to  a 
mixed  metid  in  the  east,  and  highly  esteemed 
there ;  and  suggests  that  this  composition 
might  have  been  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ezra, 
and  be  brought  from  those  more  remote 
countries  into  Persia,  where  these  two  basins 
were  given  to  be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel,  zxvii.  13,  speaks  of  the  merchants 
of  Javan,  Juhal.  and  Mcshech,  as  bringing 
vessels  of  nehesh  (copper)  to  the  maneti 
of  Tyre.  According  to  Bochart  and 
elis,  these  were  people  situated 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  copper 
worked  at  this  day.    See  Brass. 

COPTS,  a  name  given  to  the  Christiui 
of  Egypt  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Gi 
church,  but  are  Mononhysites,  and  in 
respects  Jacobites.       Scaliger  and    Fi 
Simon  derive  the  name  from  Coptos,  once 
celebrated  town  of  Egypt,  and  the  metropo*^ 
lis  of  the  Thebaid  i  but  Volney  and  otbeis 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  name  Copts  is  onlf 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  word  Aigot^ 
tios,  "  an  Egyptian."      The  Copts  haw 
patriarch,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  o' 
both  Egypts,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia ;  w 
resides  at  Cairo,  but  who  takes  his  title  fr(W' 
Alexandria.     He  has  under  him  eleven 
twelve  bishops,  besides  the  abuna,  or  biihop 
of  the  Abyssinians,  whom  he  appoints  tai 
consecrates.  The  rest  of  the  clerffy,  whrtha 
seculnr  or  regular,  are  composed  of  the  or 
ders  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Paul,  and  St  M 
rius,    who    have    each    their    monasti 
Their  arch-priests,  who  are  next  in  d 
to  bishops,  and  their  deacons,  are  said  to 
numerous  ;  and  they  often  confer  the 
of  deacon  even  on  children.     Next  to 
patriarch  is  the  bishop,  or  titular  pal 
of  Jerusalem,  who  also  resides  at  <"niro. 
cause  there  are  only  few  Copts  at  Jerui 
He  is,  in  reality,  little  more  than  bish 
Cairo ;    except  that  he   goes  to  J 
every  Easter,  and  vmita  some  other  p'« 
in  Palestine,  which  own  his  jurisdiction 
him  belongs  the  government  of  the  (. 
church,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  f* 
chal  see.    The  ecclesiastics  are  said  to  i. 
general,  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  p«> 
and  hence  that  great  degree  of  ignoib 
which  [)revails  among  them.     They  hi 
seven  sacraments :  baptism,  the  euchar. 
confirmation,  ordination,  5uth.  fastmg 
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They  admit  only  three  oeciimemcal 

;  tho«e  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and 

Wjplifilt     There  are  three  (.'optic  liturgien  ; 

one  attrilmted  to  St.  Basil,  another  to  8t. 

Qngorj,  and  the  third  to  St.  Cyril.    At  pre- 

kMBwever,  little  more  than  the  mere 

of  Chrutianity  can  be  seen  in  Egypt ; 

in  ppint  of  numbers,  not  more  than 

ttky  thmuand  Chriiitianii  in  all  can  be  found 

■i  Uiii  country.    There  are  not  more  than 

Clirutian  churches  at  Cairo. 

CORAL.  niOMI,  Job  xx\Tii.  18;  Eiekicl 

Ifl;  •  hard,  cretaceous,  marine  pro- 

rMcmbUnff  in  figure  the  ateoi  of  a 

diTicled  into  nrancheH.    It  in  of  differ- 

calonra, — black,  white,  and  red.    The 

tlt«  sort  emphatically  called  coral, 

•  babiy   the  most   valuable,  and  usually 

■■fa   inlo   ornament!!.      This,   though   no 

■as,  w  raoked  by  the  author  of  the  iKiok  of 

Jak,  zzTtit.  18,  with  the  unyx  and  sapphire. 

Dr.  Good  observet,  "  It  i«  by  no  means  cer- 

tria  what  the  words  here  rendered  '  corals 

■li  |Marls.'  and  thone   immediately  after- 

^wdi  rmaered  '  rubies  and  topaz,'  really 

aiaiCcd,     Rei«ke  has  given  up  the  inauiry 

■  filhcr  hopeless  or  usele^  ;  and  Schultens 

W  gcBerally  introduced  the  Hebrew  words 

llariiMlii*.  and  left  the  reader  of  the  trana- 

1mm>  to  determine  aa  he  may.    Our  com- 

■Mt  Trrncn  19,  m  the  main,  conciurent  nith 

■Ml  of  ibe  oriental  renderings :  and  I  see 

■0  naMB  to  deviate  from  it." 

CX>RBAN,  p-ip,  Mark  vu.  U  ;  from  the 
HAcvw  aip,  lo  offer,  to  prrsent.  It  denotes 
aeift,  a  present  made  to  God,  or  to  his  tem- 
fSt.  The  Jews  gometimefi  swore  by  corban, 
m  hy  gif\a  offered  to  God,  Matt.  xnii.  18. 
1Wo]p£rMtiH  aays  that  the  Tyrians  forbad 
tU  WK  ot  racb  oaths  as  were  peculiar  to 
fanigBcn,  and  particularly  of  corban,  which, 

timafkn  inlorms  oi,  was  used  onlv  by  the 
JfwBi     Jeraa  Christ  reproaches  the  Jews 
Vttenichj  towards  their  narents,  in  making 
lOMhan  of  what  should  nave  been  appro- 
|Hhd  to  their  use.     For  when  a  child  was 
*iui  to  rrliere  the  wants  of  his  father  or 
%der,  he  would  often  say.  "  It  is  a  gift," 
Mihn,  "  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be 
>niited  by  me ; "  that  i.«,  I  have  devoted 
vn  to  (iod  which  you  ask  of  me ;  and  it  is 
''        *a)iiQC(y  Dune  to  give,  Mark  vii.  11.   Thus 
4ry  TiolaUd  a  precept  of  the  moral  law, 
(Woadi  a  superstitiouB  devotion  to  Phari- 
9ri(  oSicnrance*.  and  the  wretched  casuistry 
viwh  thry  were  made  binding  upon  the 
sec. 
CXIRIANDER.  li,  Exod.  ivi.  31 ;  Num- 
ai.  7i   a  strongly  aromatic  plant.     It 
>  a  small  round  wed,  of  a  very  agreeable 
^B«0  aiu)  tjwte.     The  manna  might  be  com- 
^sftd  to  the  coriander  seed  in  respect  to  its 
fliiiuj  or  shape,  as  it  was  to  bdellium  in  its 
valour.     S««  Man.na. 

CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital 

'Adttia.  situated  on  tiie  isthmus  which 

Pelopunncsuj!    from   Attica. 


This  city  was  one  of  the  best  peopled 
and  most  wealthy  of  Greece.  Its  situation 
between  two  seas  drew  thither  the  trade  of 
both  the  east  and  west.  Its  riches  produced 
pride,  ostentation,  cileminacy,  and  all  vices, 
the  consequences  of  abundance.  For  its 
insolence  to  the  Roman  legates,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  L.  Muramius.  In  the  burning 
of  it,  so  many  statues  of  different  metals 
were  melted  together,  that  they  producccl 
the  famous  Corinthian  brass.  It  was  after- 
wards restored  to  its  former  splendour  by 
Julius  Caesar. 

C'hristianity  was  first  planted  at  C^orinth 
by  St.  Paul,  who  resided  here  eighteen 
months,  between  the  years  51  and  53  ;  dur- 
ing which  time  he  enjov'ed  the  friendship  of 
Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  two  Jewish 
Caristiaas,  who  had  been  exnelled  from 
Italy,  with  other  Jews,  by  an  edict  of  Clau- 
dius. Tlie  church  consisted  both  of  Jews 
and  of  Gentiles ;  but  St.  Paul  began,  as 
usual,  by  preaching  in  the  sjoiagogue,  until 
the  Jews  violently  opposed  him,  and  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  Christ ;  when  the  apos- 
tle, shaking  his  gannent,  and  declaring  their 
blood  to  be  upon  their  own  head.s,  left  them, 
and  made  use  afterwards  of  a  house  adjoin- 
ing the  synagogue,  belonging  to  a  man 
named  Justus.  The  rage  of  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, did  not  stop  here;  but,  raising  a  tu- 
mult, they  arrested  Paul,  and  hurrj'ing  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  pro-consul  Gallio, 
the  brother  of  the  famous  Seneca,  accused 
him  of  peraimding  men  to  worship  Gud  con- 
trary to  the  law.  But  Gallio,  who  was 
equally  indiifLTunt  both  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  finding  that  Paul  had  com- 
mitted no  breach  of  morality,  or  of  the  pub- 
he  peace,  refused  to  hear  their  complaint, 
and  drove  them  all  from  the  judgment-seat. 
The  Jews  being  thus  di.iappointed  in  their 
malicious  designs,  St.  Paid  was  at  liberty  to 
remain  some  time  longer  at  Corinth ;  and 
after  his  departure,  Apollos,  a  zealous  and 
elo(iuent  Jewish  convert  of  Alexandria,  was 
made  a  powerful  instrument  in  confirming 
the  church,  and  in  silencing  the  opposition 
of  the  Jews,  Acts  xriii.  How  much  it  stood 
in  need  of  such  support,  is  evident  from 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paid ;  who  cautions  the 
Corinthians  against  divisions  and  party  spi- 
rit; fornication,  incest,  partaking  of  meats 
offered  to  idols,  thereby  giving  an  occasion 
of  scandal,  and  encouragement  to  idolatry ; 
abusing  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  litigioiisne.ss, 
&e.  The  Corinthians,  intieed,  were  in  great 
danger :  they  lived  at  ease,  free  from  every 
kind  of  persecution,  and  were  cxjioBed  to 
much  temptation.  The  manners  of  the  citi- 
zens were  particularly  corrupt :  they  were, 
indeed,  infamous  to  a  proverb.  In  tlie  cen- 
tre of  the  city  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Venus,  a  part  of  whose  worship  consisted  in 
prostitution ;  for  there  a  thousand  priestesses 
of  the  goddess  rainisttred  to  dissoluteness 
imder  the  patronage  of  religion  :  an  example 
which  gave  the  Corinthians  very  lax  ideas. 
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on  tlve  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Cor- 
inth also  possessed  numerous  schools  of  phi- 
lo9oj«hy  and  rhetoric  ;  in  which,  as  at  Alex- 
andria, the  purity  of  the  faith,  by  an  easy 
and  natural  process,  became  early  corriiptea. 

There  occurs  a  chronological  diificiilty  in 
the  ^^8it8  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth.  In  2  Cur. 
xii.  14,  and  xiii.  1,  2,  the  apostle  exprc^iscij 
his  design  of  visiting  that  city  a  third  time ; 
whereas  only  one  visit  before  the  date  of  the 
second  epistle  is  noticed  in  the  Acts,  xviii.  1, 
about  A.  D.  51 ;  and  the  next  time  that  lie 
visited  Greece,  Acts  xx.  2,  about  A.  D.  5?, 
no  mention  is  made  of  his  going  to  Corinth. 
Mr.  Home  observes  on  this  subject,  "  It  haa 
been  conjectiu-ed  by  Grotius,  and  Drs.  Ham- 
mond and  PaJey,  that  his  first  epistle  virtu- 
ally supplied  the  place  of  his  presence  ;  and 
that  it  is  so  represented  by  the  apostle  in  a 
corresponding  passage,  1  Cor.  v.  3.  Admit- 
ting this  solution  to  be  probable,  it  is,  how- 
ever, far-fetched,  and  is  not  satisfactory  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  Michaelis  has  produced 
another,  more  simple  and  natural ;  namely, 
that  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Crete,  visited 
Corinth  a  second  time  before  he  went  to 
winter  at  NicopoUs.  This  second  vifiit  is 
unnoticed  in  the  Acts,  because  the  voyage 
itself  18  unnoticed.  Tlie  third  nsit,  promised 
in  3  Cor.  xii.  14,  and  xiii.  1,  2,  was  actually 
paid  on  the  apostle's  second  return  to  Rome, 
when  he  took  Corinth  in  his  way,  2  Tim.  iv. 
20.  '  Thus  critically,'  says  Dr.  Hales,  '  does 
the  book  of  the  Acts  harmonize,  even  in  its 
omissions,  with  the  epistles ;  and  these  n'ith 
each  other,  in  the  minute  Incidental  cticum- 
Btances  of  tlie  third  visit,'  " 

About  A.  D.  268,  the  Heruh  burned  Cor- 
inth  to  ashes.  In  525,  it  was  again  almost 
ruined  by  an  earthquake.  About  1160, 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  took  and  plundered 
it.  Since  1458,  it  was  till  lately  under  the 
power  of  the  IHirks ;  and  is  so  tiecayed,  that 
Its  inhabitants  amount  to  no  more  than  about 
fifteen  hundred,  or  t^vo  thousand ;  half  IVIaho- 
metins,  and  half  Christians.  A  late  French 
writer,  who  visited  this  country,  observes, 
"  When  the  Cwsars  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Cor- 
inth, and  the  temples  of  the  gods  rose  from 
their  ruins  more  magnificent  than  ever,  an  oh- 
Bcure  architect  was  rearing  in  silence  an  edi- 
fice which  still  remains  standing  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Greece.  This  man,  unknown  to  the 
great,  despised  by  the  multitude,  rejected  as 
the  offscouring  of  the  world,  at  first  associated 
with  him&elf  only  two  companions,  Crispus 
and  Gains,  nnd  with  the  family  of  Stephaniis. 
These  were  the  humble  architects  of  an  inde- 
structible temple,  and  the  first  behevers  at 
Corinth.  The  traveller  siu^-eys  the  site  of 
this  celebrated  city ;  he  discovers  not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  altars  of  paganism,  but  perceives 
some  Christian  chapels  rising  from  among 
the  cottages  of  the  Greeks.  The  apostle 
might  still,  from  his  celestial  abode,  give  the 
salutation  of  peace  to  his  cluldrcn,  and  ad- 
dress them  in  the  words, '  Puul  to  the  church 
of  God,  which  is  at  Corinth.' " 
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CORINTHIANS,  Epiatlfs  to.  St. 
left  Corinth  A.  D.  53  or  54,  and  went  to  Je- 
rusalem. From  Ephesus  he  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  beginning 
or  A.  I).  56.  In  this  epistle  he  reprove* 
some  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  cLurch, 
complains  of  some  disorders  in  their  assem^ 
blies,  of  law-suits  among  them,  and  of  • 
Christian  who  had  committed  incest  with 
his  mother-in-law,  the  wife  of  bi»  father, 
and  bad  not  been  separated  from  the  church. 
This  letter  produced  in  the  Corinthians 
great  grief,  vigilance  against  the  ^'ice8  re. 
proved,  and  a  very  beneficial  dread  of  God's 
anger.  They  repaired  the  scandal,  and  ex- 
pressed abundant  zeal  against  the  crime 
committed,  2  Cor,  vii.  9 — U. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  Corinthian  church,  we  most  examina 
the  epistles  of  the  apostle.  The  differ- 
ent factions  into  wbicii  they  were  divided, 
exalted    above   all  others   the   chiefs,  tovi 

{ntip    Klar   ixor6\ovt,    2    Cor.    xi,    5,   xiL   11, 
whose  notions  they  adopted,  and  who»e  doc- 
trines they  professed  to  follow,  and  attempt- 
ed to  depreciate  those  of  the  opposite  party. 
Whilst,  tiien,  some  called  themselves  disci- 
ples of  Paul,  Cephas,  or  .\pollo«,  others  as- 
sumed the  splendid  appellation  of  Christ's 
party.     Probably   they   affected   to   be  the 
followers  of  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
and  thought  thus  to  enter  into  »  nearer  dis* 
cipleship  with  Jesus  than  the  other  parties. 
Toe  controversy,  as  we  shall  see  from  the 
whole,  related  to  the  obligation  of  Judaism. 
The  advocates  of  it  had  appealed,  even  in 
Galatia,  to  Cephas  and  James,  for  the  sake  of 
opposing  to  Paul,  who  had  banished  Jewich 
ceremonies    from  Christianity,    authorities 
which  were  not  less  admitted  than  his  own, 
The  question  itself  divided  all  these  ^'ariont 
parties  into  two  principal  factions  :  the  p«r- 
tisans   of  Cephas  and  James  were  for  the 
law  ;  the  friends  of  Paul  adopted  his  opinion, 
as  well  as  ApoUos,  who,  with  his  adherents, 
was  always  m  heart  in  favour  of  Paid,  ud 
never  wished  to  take  a  part  in  a  sepaiatioB 
from  him,   1  Cor.  xvi.  12.     The  leaden 
the  party  against   Paul,  these  itviawintM, 
as  Paul  Calls  them,  and  /wrmrxii/umf^/mw 
iiror^Xovs  XpiroS,    who    declared   themselve*' 
the  promulgators  and  defenders  of  the  do' 
trines  of  Cephas  and  ilames,  were,  as  mar 
be  easily  conceived,  converted  Jews,  3  Cor- 
xi.  22,  who  had  come  from  different  places, 
— to  all  appearance  from  Palestine,  /n:<>*<'^", 
2  Cor.  xi.  4, — and  could  therefore  K.i3,t  of 
having  had  intercourse  with  the 
Jerusalem,  and  of  an  acquaintanci- 
principles.      They  w«re    not   even   of  ili« 
orthodox  Jews,  but  tho«e  who  adhered  tn 
the  doctrines  of  the  sadducees ;  and  thong! 
they  were  even  now   converted  to  Ch: 
tianity,  whilst  they  spoke  sealoitsly  in  fan 
of  the  law,  they  were  undermining  the  he 
of  the  pious,  and  exciting  doubts  against 
resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv.  35 ;  so  that  Paul,  ' 
regard  to  the  teachers,  whose  disciplet 
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\yn%  obliged  to  refute  tliem 

nv  of  James  and  Cephas, 

t,  7.     1  hese,  proud  of  their  own 

Cor.  L  17t  not  without  private 

rreciatfld  Paul's  authority,  and  ex- 

Ir  mni  knowledge,  1  Cor.  ii.  12; 

17.    Violently  as  the  contest 

on,  they  «till  did  not  withdraw 

oe  place  of  assembly  for  instruc- 

loal  ecUfication;  this,  however, 

of  too  many  scandalous 

lers.    At  the  ayiiiat,  love- 

enevolence  were  nowhere  to 

stead  of  eating  together,   and 

beir  poor  brethren  oat  of  that 

had  brought  with  them,  each 

e,  ate  hu  own,  without  wait- 

i|^  one  elte,  and  feasted  often  to 

^st  the  needy  was  fasting,  1  Cor. 

~       alao  some  were  prejiaring  for 

ing,  others  raised  their  voices 

and  commenced  exercises   in 

t,  tongues,  pro|)hesying8,  and  in- 

I,  1  Cor.  xii.  xiii.  xiv. ;  moreover, 

to  bring  confusion  to  its  highest 

their  part  in  interlocutions  and 

aaestions,  I  Cor.  xiv.  34. 
le  state  of  things  as  to  the 
ipline  of  the  assemblies  and 
Dut  the  exterior  deportment, 
imbers  of  this  society  had  main- 
hril  life,  soon  disappeared  also, 
hen  differences  arose  among  the 
ley  were  adjusted  by  the  inter- 
kruttrators  from  their  own  com- 
1  terminated  quietly.  Now,  as 
I  confidence  in  each  other  more 
kercued,  they  brought,  to  the 
Christianity,  their  complaints 
Mgan  tribiuials,  l  Cor.  vi.  I. 
tiU  concerned  the  main  object, 
^tion  of  Judaism,  it  was  so 
ply  to  words  and  reasonti, 
ither  strove  to  display  its 
in  its  conduct.  .  Une 
other,  as  much  as  possible, 
will  and  reproach.  1  he  Jews 
moision  as  an  indispensable 
n ;  whilst  Paul's  disciples  at- 
the  foundation  of  a  new  doc- 
it,  and  to  extinguish  all 
ion,  I  Cor.  vii.  18.  As 
observed  and  maintained  a 
I,  that  of  Paul  ate  without 
^  sold  in  the  markets,  and 
e  heathen  sacrifices,  1  Cor. 
Nor  was  this  enough  ; 
e  no  scruple  to  be  present  at 
Its.  Among  other  things, 
in  many  scandalous  [)rac- 
TConunon  there,  and  fell,  by 
imprudence,  into  stiU  greater 
X.  20,  21 ;  viii.  10.  According 
custom,  the  women  were 
veiled  in  the  synagogues 
iliea.  The  anti-judaists 
om  of  the  synagogue, 
10 1  md  b«rein  imitated 


the  heathen  practices.  From  despite  to 
Judaism,  which  considered  matrimonial 
offspring  as  a  particular  blessing  of  Cod, 
some  embraced  celibacy,  which  they  jus- 
tified by  St.  Paul's  example,  1  Cor.  ni.  7,  8  ; 
and  this  they  also  recommended  to  others, 
1  Cor.  vii.  1 — 25,  Some  went  even  bo  far, 
that,  although  married,  they  resolved  to 
practise  a  continual  contincncy,  1  Corin- 
thians vii.  3 — 5.  Tliesc  were  the  evils, 
both  in  his  own  partv  and  in  that  of  his 
opponents,  which  St.  Paul  had  to  remedy. 

Paul,  haring  understood  the  good  effects 
of  his  first  letter  among  the  Corinthians, 
wrote  a  second  to  them,  .\.  D.  57,  from  Ma- 
cedonia, and  probably  from  Philippi.  He 
e.T])resses  his  aatisfaclion  at  their  conduct, 
justifies  himself,  and  comforts  them.  He 
glories  in  his  suffering,  and  exhorts  them  to 
liberality.  Near  the  end  of  the  year  57,  he 
came  again  to  Corinth,  where  he  staid  about 
three  months,  and  whence  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem. JuBt  before  his  second  dejiarture 
from  Corinth,  be  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  probably  in  the  beginning  of  A.  D. 
38. 

CORMORANT,  '[bw,  Lcrit.  xi.  17  i  Deut. 
xiv.  17;  a  large  sea  bird.  It  is  about  three 
feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  two 
inches  in  breadth  from  the  tips  of  the  ex- 
tended wings.  The  bill  Is  about  five  inches 
long,  and  of  a  dusky  colour;  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  is  covered  with  a  naked  yel- 
lowish skin,  which  extends  under  the  throat 
and  forms  a  kind  of  pouch.  It  has  a  most 
voracious  appttite,  and  lives  chiefly  uijon 
fish,  which  It  devours  with  unceasing  glut- 
tony. It  darts  do»vn  very  rapidly  upon  its 
prey ;  and  the  Hebrew,  and  the  (ireck  name, 
Krrap<iKTrii,  are  expressive  of  its  impetuosity. 
The  word  riHp,  which  in  our  version  of 
Isaiah  xxxiv.  11,  is  rendered  cormorant,  is 
the  pelican. 

CORNER.  Amos  iii.  12.  Sitting  in  the 
comer  is  a  stately  attitude.  The  place  of 
honour  is  the  corner  of  the  ro<jm,  and  there 
the  master  of  the  house  sits  and  receives  his 
visitants, 

COU.N'CIL  sometimes  denotes  any  kind 
of  assembly;  sometimes  that  of  the  sanhe- 
drim; and,  at  other  times,  a  convention  of 
pastors  met  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
It  may  be  reasonaoly  supposed  that  as  (.'hris- 
tianity  spread,  circumstances  woiUd  arise 
which  wouJd  make  consultation  necessary 
among  those  who  had  embraced  the  gospel, 
or  at  least  among  those  who  were  employed 
in  its  propagation.  A  memorable  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  not  long  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour.  In  consequence 
of  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  at  Antioch 
concerning  the  necessity  of  circumcising  gen- 
tile converts,  it  was  determined  that  "  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  certain  others  of  them, 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles 
and  elders  about  this  question." — "  And  the 
apostles  and  elders  came  together  for  to  con- 
sider of  this  matter,"  Acts  zr.  6.    After  a 
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conaullBtion,  they  decided  the  point  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  they  gent  their  decree,  which  they 
declared  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  all  the  churches,  and 
commanded  that  it  should  be  the  rule  of  their 
conduct.  This  is  generally  considere<i  as 
the  fint  council;  but  it  differed  from  all 
others  in  thia  circumstance,  that  its  members 
were  under  the  especial  j^iidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  gospel  was  soon  after 
conveyed  into  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  but  it  doea  notappcar  that  there 
was  any  public  meeting  of  ChnBtian»  for  the 
purpose  of  disctuising  any  contested  point, 
til]  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  From 
that  time  councils  became  frequent ;  hut  as 
they  consisted  only  of  those  who  belonged 
to  particular  districts  or  countries,  they  were 
called  provincial  or  national  councils.  The 
first  cenerai  council  was  that  of  Nice,  con- 
vened by  the  empieror  Constantine,  A.  D. 
325  ;  the  second  general  council  was  held  at 
Constantinople,  in  the  year  381,  by  order  of 
Theodosiua  the  Great ;  the  third,  at  Epheaus, 
by  order  of  Theodosius,  Juniar,  A.  D.  431  ; 
and  the  fourth,  at  Chalcedon,  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Marcian,  A.  D.  451.  These,  as 
they  were  the  first  four  general  councils,  so 
they  were  by  far  the  most  eminent.  They 
were  caused  respectively  by  the  Arian,  Apol- 
Unarian,  Nestorian,  and  Kutychian  contro- 
versies, and  their  decrees  are  in  high  esteem 
both  among  Papists  and  orthodox  Trotest- 
ants;  but  the  deliberations  of  most  councils 
were  disgraced  by  violence,  disorder,  and 
intrigue,  and  their  decisions  were  usually 
made  under  the  influence  of  some  ruling 
parly.  Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the 
number  of  general  councils  ;  Papists  usually 
reckon  eighteen,  but  Protestant  writers  will 
not  allow  that  nearly  so  many  bad  a  right  to 
that  name.  Tl»e  last  general  council  waa 
that  held  at  Trent,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  It 
first  met  by  the  command  of  pope  Paul  III., 
A.  D.  1545;  it  was  suspended  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  his  successor, 
Julius  III.,  and  the  whole  of  the  pontificates 
of  Marcellus  II.  and  Paul  IV.,  that  is,  from 
1552  to  1562,  in  which  year  it  met  again  by 
the  authority  of  pope  Pius  IV.,  and  it  endecf, 
while  he  was  pope,  in  the  year  1563.  Pro- 
vincial councils  were  very  numerous  :  Ba.xter 
enumerate*  four  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
and  Diifresnoy  many  more. 

2.  Of  the  eighteen  councils  denominated 
"general"  by  the  Papists,  four  have  already 
been  enumerated ;  and  they  with  the  next  four 
constitute  the  eight  eastern  councils,  which 
alone,  according  to  the  "  Body  of  Civil  Law," 
each  of  the  popes  of  Rome,  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Pontificate,  solemnly  profeaseji  to 
maintain.  The  fifth  was  convened  at  Con- 
Btantinople,  A.  D.  556,  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian ;  the  sixth,  also  at  Constantinople,  in 
681,  in  which  the  emperor  Constautine  IV. 
himself  presided  ;  the  seventh  at  Nice,  in 
787,  by  the  empress  Irene  ;  and  the  eighth, 
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at  Constantinople,  in  870,  by  the  emperor 
liasiltus.     It  is  matter  of  historical  record, 
and  therefore  cannot   be  denied,   that  the 
convening  of  all  these  councils  appertained 
solely  to  the  respective  emperors  ;  that  lh«y 
alone  e.\ercised  authority  on  such  occasions) 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  never  thought 
to  possess  any,  although  his  power  may  b« 
said  to  have  been  set  up  between  the  fiftb 
and  sixth  general  councils ;  nor  did  the  bishop 
himself,  pro  tempore,  think  himself  entitlea. 
to  an  authority  of  the   kind.     'Vhe  otkes 
councils  which  the  Romish  church  dignifies 
■with   the   title   of   "  general,"    are  the 
western  ones,  which  are  here  subjoined  :- 
(9.)  The  first  council  of  Lateran,  held  undi 
pope  Calurtus,  A.D.  1123  ;  CIO.)  the  second 
of  Lateran,    under  Innocent   II.,  in   1139} 
(11.)  the  third  of  Lateran,  under  Alexander 
in.,  in  1 179,  the  decrees  of  which  wen  in* 
tended  to  extirpate  the  Albigcnses,  m  wefl 
as  the  Waldcnses,  who  were  variously  called 
Loonists,  or  poor  men  of  Lyons;  (12.1  the 
fourth  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III.,  in 
1215,  which  incited  Clu-istian  Europe  to  en- 
gage in  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  whose  canons  obtruded  oo 
the  church  the  monstrous  doctrine*  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  auricular  confession,  the 
latter  being  ranked  among  the  duties  prc>- 
scribed  by  the  law  of  Christ ;  (13.)  the  fint, 
of  Lyons,   under  Innocent    IV.,  in   1245|| 
(14.)  the  second  of  Lyons,  uuder  Gregot[ 
X.,  in   1274;  (15.)  that  of  Vienne,  undtfl 
Clement  V.,  in  131 1  ;  (16.)  that  of  Florenrtil 
under  Eugeniu.s  IV.,  in  !439  ;  (17)  ihefifAJ 
of  Lateran,  under  the  infamous  Jtdius  li.i 
and  (18.)  the  council  of  Trent,  of  whichin 
account  is  given  in  the  preceding  paragnph. 
and  which  grounds  its  fame  on  its  opposttioa 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  nnder 
Luther.    'I  hough,  according  to  Bellannine, 
these  eighteen  alone  are  recognised  by  tha 
Romish  church  as  oecumenical  or  unireiol,, 
councils,  yet  some  of  them  did  not  de 
even    the    more    restricted    appellation 
*'  general."     For  the  council  of  Trent  itMl{|| 
in  some  of  its  sesNions,  could  scarcely  nti 
her  more  than  forty  or  fifty  ecdesiaitic 
and,  of  those,  not  one  eminent  for  profo 
theological   or   classical  knowledge, 
lawyers  who  attended,   say^s    Father  Pan 
"  knew  little  of  religion,  while  the  few  div 
were  of  less  than  ordinary  sufficiency."  So 
of  the  other  councils  which  are  not  ackno«>1 
ledged  by  the  Papists  to  be  "  general"  witfc 
repsect   to  all   their   sessions,    (as 
B:xsle  and  Constance,)  are  in  part  rece 
them,  and  in  part  rejected.     Belli 
other   celebrated     writers    of    his 
are  dubious  about  determining  whetbet  i 
not   "the  fifth  of  Lateran"    was   rcallf 
general  council,  and  leave  it  as  a  thing  di*- 
cretionary  with  the  faithful  either  to 

or  reject  it ;  if  it  be  rejected,  the  only  i 

which  they  have  is,  to  recei»"«  in  its  place  i 
council  of  Constance,  held  under  Jo 
XXI 11.,  in  UU,  which  is  disclaimed  bjl 
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dcrgj-  but  admitted  hy  those  of 
•ftii  which  is  rendered  infamous  in 
Uk  miiili  of  religion  and  humaoitv  bv  itn 
mel  uul  treacherous  conduct  towards  those 
tV9  CBiij  Proteatant  martjTs,  John  Hnss  and 
Jerome  of  Prwue ;  "  who  went  to  the 
t,"  MjrB,  /Entat  Syhnus,  "  as  if  it  had 
U>  •  bftnouet,  without  uttering  a  coro- 
Uiait  could  betrav  the  lea«t  weakness 
■f  obimL  When  thej  began  to  bum,  they 
noic  k  hjmn,  which  eren  the  crackling  of 
A*  iaiBM  coiild  not  intemipt.  Never  did 
Wf  philosopher  ruflfer  death  with  so  much 
coon^,  u  thej  endured  the  tire."  But  this 
i^B0wlcdgn>ent  of  ('onstance  as  one  of  the 
ikktecn  it  reaiated  rt  et  amis,  by  the  crafty 
C6dlpiii>e  •edenutics,  because  one  of  the 
(■fiest  acts  of  that  council  declared  the 
(ipr«a«niative«!  of  the  church  in  general 
eaaacil  aasembled  to  be  superior  to  the 
tmttydgn  pontiff,  not  only  when  schiKm 
fRTsiled,  but  at  all  other  times  whatsoever. 
).  A  gtxtenl  council  being  com|>o!<cd  of  men 
•mj  one  of  whom  is  fallible,  ihcvmust  also 
bi  Inble  to  error  when  coUectea  together ; 
ad  that  ihey  actually  have  erred  i«  suflici- 
■idj  evident  from  this  fact,  that  different 
fncral  council's  have  made  decrees  directly 
•ppotil*  to  each  other,  partictilarly  in  the 
Ana  and  Eutychiau  controversies,  which 
■cicuMm  luf^ects  immediately  "pertaining 
■MO  God."  indeed,  neither  the  first  gene- 
nl  HMXiK'ils  themselves,  nor  those  who  de- 
lraii<<J  th«r  decisions,  ever  pretended  to 
hMlihility;  this  wtm  a  claim  of  a  much  more 
lanrt  date,  tuited  to  the  dark  ages  in  which 
ttwaa  Maerted  and  maintained,  but  now  con- 
ddovd  equally  groundless  and  absurd  in 
A*  caw  of  general  councils  as  in  that  of 
■aac  If  (tod  had  been  pleased  to  exempt 
uan  from  a  possibility  of  error,  he  would 
htrt  aanoimrra  that  important  privilege  in 
111  wTOtiti  word ;  but  no  such  promise  or 
—ui  iHice  b  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
■aoL  If  infallibility  belonged  to  the  whole 
(kssvb  crtlWtively,  or  to  any  individual  part 
af  it,  it  must  be  ao  prominent  and  conspicu- 
«B  that  DO  mistake  or  doubt  could  exist 
the  tabject ;  and  above  all,  it  must 
prwTsntra  those  dissensions,  contests, 
I,  and  schisms,  which  have  abounded 
J  Christians  from  the  days  of  the  apos- 
I  to  the  preaent  times ;  and  of  which  that 
ivy  efaixrrh,  which  is  the  a.<i8ertor  and 
patron  of  this  doctrine,  has  had  it*  full  share. 
Tlearripturea  being  the  only  source  from 
*  ■  "we  can  learn  the  terms  of  sal^-adon,  it 
that  things  ordained  by  general 
I  M  neccaaary  to  salvation,  have  nei- 
V  ■tjenath  nor  authority,  as  the  church 
Hagliw  baa  well  said,  unless  it  may  be 
that  they  be  taken  out  of  holy 
It  is  aym  this  ground  we  receive 
I  of  the  first  roar  general  coun- 
in  whtdi  are  find  the  truths  revealed  in 
res,  and  therefore  we  believe 
r»  reverence  the  councils  for  the 
aka  of  dta  doctrinea  which  they  declared 
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and  maintamcd,  but  we  do  not  believe  the 
doctrines  upon  the  authority  of  the  councils. 
COVKNANT.  The  Greek  word  Jiofr^oj 
occurs  often  in  the  Septuagint,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies 
covenant :  it  occurs  also  in  the  gospels  and 
the  epistles ;  and  it  is  rendered  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bibles  sometimes  covenant,  sometimes 
testament.  The  Greek  word,  according  to 
its  etymology,  and  according  to  classical  use, 
may  denote  a  testament,  a  disposition,  as 
well  as  a  covenant ;  and  the  gospel  may  be 
called  a  testament,  because  it  is  a  signinca- 
cation  of  the  will  of  our  Saviour  ratified  by 
his  death,  and  because  it  conveys  blessings 
to  be  enjoyed  after  his  death.  These  reasons 
for  giving  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  the 
name  of  a  testament  appeared  to  our  trans- 
Intors  80  striking,  that  they  have  rendered 
Statin)  more  frequently  by  the  word  tetta- 
ment,  than  by  the  word  covenant.  Yet  the 
train  of  argument,  where  ItaStiKri  occurs, 
generally  appears  to  proceed  upon  its  mean- 
ing a  covenant ;  and  therefore,  although, 
when  we  delineate  the  nature  of  the  gospel, 
the  beautiful  idea  of  its  being  a  testament  is 
not  to  he  lost  sight  of,  yet  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  the  word  testament,  which  we  read 
in  the  gospels  and  epistles,  is  the  translation 
of  a  word  which  the  sense  requires  to  be 
rendered  covenant.  A  covenant  implies  two 
parties,  and  mutual  stipulations.  The  new 
covenant  must  derive  its  name  from  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  Ktipulations  be- 
tween the  partiea  different  from  that  which 
existed  before;  so  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  the  name,  new,  with- 
out looking  back  to  what  is  called  the  old, 
ox  first.  On  examining  the  passages  in  GaL 
iii.,  in  2  Cor.  iii.,  and  in  Heb.  viii. — r., 
where  the  old  and  the  new  covenant  are 
contrasted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  old 
covenant  means  the  dispensation  given  by 
Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the  new 
covenant,  the  dinpensation  of  the  gospel  pub- 
lished by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  object 
of  the  a]K>BtIe  is  to  illustrate  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  latter  dispensation.  But, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  the 
apostle's  writings,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  there  are  two  different  lights  in 
which  the  former  dinpensation  may  be 
viewed.  Christians  appear  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  old  and  the  new  covenant, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  they  view 
that  dispensation.  It  may  be  considered 
merely  as  a  method  of  publishing  the  moral 
law  to  a  particidar  nation  ;  and  then  <vith 
whatever  solemnity  it  was  delivered,  and 
with  whatever  cordiality  it  was  accepted,  it 
is  not  a  covenant  that  could  give  life.  For, 
being  nothing  more  than  what  divines  call  a 
covenant  of  works,  a  directory  of  conduct 
requiring  by  its  nature  entire  personal  obe- 
dience, promising  life  to  those  who  yielded 
that  obedience,  but  making  no  provision  for 
transgressors,  it  left  under  a  curse  "  every 
one  that  continued  not  in  all  things  that 
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were  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them  "  This  ia  the  essential  imperfection 
of  what  is  callci]  the  covenant  of  works,  the 
name  given  in  theology  to  that  transaction, 
in  which  it  is  conceived  that  the  supreme 
Ijord  of  the  universe  promised  to  liia  crea- 
ture, man,  that  he  would  reward  that  obedi- 
ence to  hia  law,  which,  without  any  such 
promise,  was  due  to  him  as  the  Creator. 

No  Booner  had  Adam  broken  the  cove- 
nant of  works,  than  a  promise  of  a  final  de- 
liverance from  the  ct'ils  incurred  by  the 
breach  of  it  was  given.  This  promise  was 
the  foundation  of  that  transaction  which 
Almighty  God,  in  treating  with  Abraham, 
condescends  to  call,  *'  my  covenant  with 
thee,"  and  which,  uj>on  this  authority,  has 
received  in  theology  the  name  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant.  L  jwn  the  one  part.  Abra- 
ham, whose  faith  wiis  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness,  received  this  charge  from 
God, "  Walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect;" 
upon  the  other  part,  the  God  whom  he  be- 
lieved, and  whose  voice  he  obeyed,  besides 
promising  other  Hcssin^js  to  him  and  his 
B«ed,  uttered  these  significant  words,  "  In 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,"  In  tliis  transaction,  then,  there 
was  the  essence  of  a  covenant ;  for  there 
were  mutiud  stipulations  between  two  par- 
ties ;  and  there  was  superadded,  as  a  seal  of 
the  covenant,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  wliich, 
being  prescribed!  by  Ciod,  wa.-!  a  confirma- 
tion of  hia  promise  to  all  who  tompUed  with 
it,  and  being  submitted  to  by  Abraham,  was, 
on  his  part,  an  acceptance  of  the  covenant. 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  appears,  from 
the  nature  of  the  stipulations,  to  be  more 
than  a  covenant  of  works;  and,  as  it  was 
not  confined  to  Abraham,  but  extended  to 
his  seed,  it  could  not  la-  diKaunulled  by  any 
Hubsequent  transactions,  which  fell  short  of 
a  fuUilment  of  the  blessing  promised.  The 
law  of  Moses,  which  was  given  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after,  did  not  come  up  to  the  terms  of  that 
covenant  even  with  regard  to  them,  for,  in 
its  form  it  was  a  covenant  of  works,  and  to 
other  nations  it  did  not  directly  convey  any 
blessing.  But  although  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation did  not  fulfil  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, it  was  so  far  from  setting  that  cove- 
nant aside,  that  it  cherished  the  expectation 
of  its  being  fulfilled  :  for  it  continued  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  which  was  the  seal  of 
the  covenant ;  and  in  those  ceremonies 
which  it  enjoined,  there  was  a  shadow,  a 
type,  an  obscure  representation,  of  the  pro- 
mised blessing,  Luke  i.  72,  73. 

Here,  then,  is  another  view  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  "  It  was  added,  because  of 
transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made,"  Gal.  iii.  19. 
By  delivering  a  moral  law  which  men  felt 
themselves  unable  to  obey  ;  by  denouncing 
judgments  which  it  did  not  of  itself  provide 
any  eflectual  method  of  escaping;  and  by 
holding  forth,  in  vahoits  oblationa^  the  pro- 
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mised  and  expected  Saviour ;  "  it  waa  s 
schoolmaster  to  bring  men  unto  Christ." 
The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  retained 
its  force  during  the  dispensation  of  the  law, 
and  was  the  end  of  that  dispensation. 

The  views  which  have  been  given  furnish 
the  ground  upon  which  wc  defend  that 
established  language  which  is  familiar  to 
our  ears,  that  there  are  only  two  covenant* 
essentially  ditferent,  and  opposite  to  one 
another,  the  covenant  of  works,  made  with 
the  first  man,  intimated  by  the  constitntiOB 
of  human  nature  to  every  one  of  his  pos- 
terity, and  ha\'ing  for  its  terms,  "  Do  thia 
and  live;" — and  the  covenant  of  grace, 
which  was  the  substance  of  the  AbraLamie 
covenant,  and  which  entered  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  but  which 
is  more  clearly  revealed  and  more  exten- 
sively published  in  the  gotipel.  This  last 
covenant,  which  the  scriptures  call  iww  in 
respect  of  the  mode  of  its  dispensation  onder 
the  gOB{)el,  although  it  is  not  new  in  respect 
of  its  essence,  has  received,  in  the  language 
of  theology,  the  name  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  for  the  two  following  obvious  reasons: 
because,  after  man  had  broken  the  covenant 
of  works,  it  was  pure  grace  or  favour  in  the 
Almighty  to  enter  into  a  new  covenant  with 
him  ;  and,  because  by  the  covenant  there  a 
conveyed  that  grace  which  enables  man  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  it.  It  could  not 
be  a  covenant  unless  there  were  terms, — 
something  rei^uired,  as  well  as  something 
promised  or  guen, — duties  to  be  performeo, 
as  well  as  blessings  to  be  received.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  tenor  ofthe  new  covenant,  founded 
upon  the  promise  originally  made  to  Abra- 
ham, is  e.xpressed  by  .Jeremiah  in  wordi 
which  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  has  ouoted 
as  a  description  of  it :  "I  will  be  to  toeiD ■ 
tiod,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people," 
Heb.  viii.  10: — words  which  intimate  on  ona 
part  not  only  entire  reconciliation  with  God, 
but  the  continued  exercise  of  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  godhead  in  promoting  the  happi- 
nessof  his  people,  and  the  full  conunimicatioD 
of  all  the  blessings  which  flow  from  his  un- 
changeable love ;  on  the  other  part,  the  sur- 
render of  the  heart  and  aflfections  of  his 
people,  the  dedication  of  all  the  powers  of 
their  nature  to  his  service,  and  the  willing 
uniform  obedience  of  their  hves.  But, 
although  there  are  mutual  stipulations,  the 
covenant  retains  its  character  of  a  covenant 
of  grace,  and  must  be  regarded  as  having  its 
Bourcc  purely  in  the  grace  of  God.  For  the 
very  circumstances  which  rendered  the  new 
covenant  necessary  take  away  the  possibihty 
of  there  being  any  merit  upon  oiu  part :  th« 
faith  by  which  the  covenant  is  accepted  is 
the  gift  of  God ;  and  all  the  good  works  by 
which  Christians  continue  to  keep  the  cove- 
nant, originate  in  that  change  of  character 
which  is  the  fruit  of  the  operation  of  hti 
Spirit. 

Covenants  were  anciently  confirmed  by 
eating  and  drinking  together ;  and  chiefly  by 
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Ml  A  Trifice.  In  thii)  manner 
tihk  Philistine,  contirmed  the 
Bt  with  Tmac,  and  Jacob  with  )ua 
falker  Lkban,  Gen.  xxvi.  26 — 31 ;  xxxi.  44 — 
<6w  &4.  Sometimes  they  divided  the  parts 
at  the  Tictim,  aad  pawed  between  them,  by 
which  act  the  parties  signified  their  rcsolu- 
tioa  ot  fallUling  all  the  tennii  of  the  engafe- 
■aatt  on  pain  of  being  divided  or  cut  asunder 
a  ths  aarriiice  had  been,  if  they  tihould  \'io- 
hdi  the  covenant.  Gen.  xv.  9,  10,  17,  18; 
ifcr.  xxjcir.  19.  Hence  the  Hebrew  word 
itmci,  which  properly  signifies  to  divide, 
'  allusively  in  scripture  to  the  tnak- 
.  eorenant.  When  the  law  of  Mosea 
I  MUbtished,  the  people  feasted  in  their 
fMCV-offerings  on  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  in 
Iritca  of  their  reconciliation  with  God,  Deut. 
A.  6.  7-     ^e  CiRcuMci'stoN. 

OOt-HlT.  an  entrance  into  a  palace  or 
haaae.  (See  Hoast.)  The  great  courts  be- 
hagiim  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  were 
dUM  :  the  first  called  the  court  of  th'ti  gen- 
tilai,  bcciuue  the  gentiles  were  alloweu  to 
cater  ao  for,  and  no  farther ;  the  second  waa 
the  cvmrt  of  Israel,  because  all  the  Israelites, 
pwided  they  were  purified,  had  a  right  of 
■iHinion  into  it :  the  third  was  that  of 
Iha  Uiinia,  where  the  altar  of  burnt-olferinga 
Mmm,  when  the  priests  and  Levites  exercised 
ikiir  miaiatry. .  Common  Isniehtcs,  who 
I  daatrous  of  offering  sacriticeH,  were  at 
ty  to  bring  their  victims  as  far  as  the 
put  of  toe  court ;  but  they  could  not 
■MB  a  crrtain  hue  of  separation,  which 
vrided  it  into  two ;  and  tney  withdrew  as 
WNI  as  they  had  delivered  liieir  sacrifices 
■d  ofcriaga  to  the  priests,  or  had  made 
ikcir  caofcMioa  with  the  ceremony  of  laying 
4tir  h*nda  upoti  the  head  of  the  victim,  S' 
il  w<n  a  ato-offehng.  Before  the  temple  w-as 
hiik,  there  was  a  court  belonging  to  the 
tAtfiMtli ,  but  not  near  so  large  as  that  of 
ifa  lanple.  and  encompassed  only  with  pil- 
hn^flM  TfiU  hung  u-ith  cords. 

QftANE.  In  Isoinh  xxx\-iii.  14,  and  Jer. 
•w.  1,  two  birds  are  mentioned,  the  v}>y) 
■d  the*iujr.  The  first  in  our  version  is 
ttaailated  craae,  and  the  second  taallom: 
bs  Doehart  exactly  reverses  them,  and  the 
iMMOa  ht  adduces  are  incontrovertible. 
AriMopkaaea  curiously  observes,  that  "  it  is 
1im$  to  aow  when  the  crane  migrates  cla- 
ioio  Africa;  she  also  bids  the 
'  ao^end  his  rudder  and  take  his  rest, 
■•4  die  moontaineer  to  provide  himself  with 
~  and  Hesiod,  "WTien  thou  hearest 
I  ct  the  crane,  clamourin^f  annually 
t  doada  on  high,  recollect  tliat  this 
^1  for  ploughing,  and  indicates  the 
I  al  showery  winter." 

Wk«t  49  tb*  cmm  or  «lndin(  m&om  go, 
FMrfkd  «r  gatbolac  *tnU  wwl  falUog  mow  t 
OHMtaw  «r  all  tka  oamlaf  inn,  Chcy  fly 

Hm  prophet  Jeremiah  mentions  this  bird, 
dna  intriligant  of  the  aeasons  by  an  instinc- 
^^       "*  tBTuiable  observation  of  their  ap- 
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pointed  times,  a«  a  circumstance  of  reproach 
to  the  chosen  people  of  God,  who,  although 
taught  by  reason  and  religion,  "  knew  not 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

CREATION,  in  its  primary  import,  Kigni. 
fiea  the  bringing  into  being  something  which 
did  not  exist  before.  T\it  term  is  therefore 
most  generally  applied  to  the  original  pro- 
duction of  the  materials  whereof  tlie  visible 
world  is  composed.  It  is  also  used  in  a 
secondary  or  subordinate  sense,  to  denote 
those  suiisequent  operations  of  the  Deity 
upon  the  matter  so  produced,  bv  which  the 
whole  system  of  nature,  and  all  the  primitive 
genera  of  things,  received  their  forms,  quali- 
ties, and  laws.  The  accounts  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  which  have  e.¥isted  among  difier- 
ent  nations,  are  colled  Cosmoffonies.  Moses's 
is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient ;  and 
had  it  no  other  circumstance  to  recommend 
it,  its  superior  antiquity  alone  would  give  it 
a  iust  claim  to  our  attention.  It  is  evidently 
Aioses's  intention  to  give  a  historv  of  man, 
and  of  religion,  and  an  account  of  creation. 
In  the  way  in  which  he  has  detailed  it,  it 
would  have  been  foreign  to  his  plan,  had  it 
not  been  necessary  to  obviate  that  most 
ancient  and  most  natural  species  of  idolatry, 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  His 
first  care,  therefore,  is  to  afhnn  decidedly, 
that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ; 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  mention  the  order 
in  which  the  various  objects  of  creation  were 
called  into  existence.  Tirst  of  all,  the  mate- 
rials, of  which  the  future  universe  was  to  Oe 
composed,  were  created.  These  were  jum- 
bled together  in  one  indigested  moss,  which 
the  ancients  called  chaos,  and  which  they 
conceived  to  be  eternal ;  but  which  Moses 
affirms  to  have  been  created  by  the  power  of 
God.  llie  materials  of  the  chaos  were  either 
held  in  solution  by  the  waters,  or  floated  in 
them,  or  were  sunk  under  them ;  and  they 
were  reduced  into  form  by  the  Spmt  of  God 
mox^ng  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Light 
was  the  hrst  distinct  object  of  creation ; 
fishes  were  the  first  living  things ;  man  was 
last  in  the  order  of  creation. 

2.  The  account  given  by  Aloses  is  distin- 
guished by  its  simpUrity.  That  il  involves 
difficultieswhich  our  facultiescannotcompre- 
hend,  is  only  what  might  be  expected  from  A 
detail  of  the  operations  of  the  omnipotent 
mind,  which  can  never  be  fully  understood 
but  by  the  Being  who  planned  them.  Must  of 
the  writers  who  come  nearest  to  Moses  in 
point  of  antiquity  have  favoured  the  world 
with  cosmogonies ;  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
coincidence  in  some  leading  particulars  be- 
tween their  accoiuits  and  his.  Thev  all  have 
his  chaos;  and  they  all  state  water  to  nave  been 
the  prevailing  pnnciple  before  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe  began.  Tht  systems 
became  gradually  more  complicated,  as  the 
writers  receded  farther  from  the  age  of  pri- 
mitive tradition ;  and  they  increased  in  ab- 
surdity, in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  philo- 
soj>hy   which    was   applied   to  the  suujec 
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The  problem  of  creation  has  been  said  to  be, 
•'  Matter  and  inotiuu  being  ffiven,  to  form  a 
world;"  and  the  jircsmnption  of  man  has 
often  ltd  liira  to  aUempt  the  solution  of  this 
intrieate  question.  But  the  true  jirnljlein 
was.  "  Neither  matter  nor  motion  being 
given,  to  form  a  world."  At  first,  the  cos- 
mo^onists  contented  themselves  with  reason- 
in);;  on  the  traditional  or  historical  accountH 
they  had  received  j  but  it  is  irksome  to  be 
shackled  by  authority  ;  and  after  they  had  ac- 
quired a  smattering  of  knowledge,  they  began 
to  think  that  they  could  point  out  a  much  bet- 
ter way  of  {urmhig  the  world  than  that  which 
bad  been  transmitted  to  them  by  the  con- 
eentinff  voice  of  anti(juity.  Kpicurus  was 
most  distinguished  in  this  hopeful  work  of 
invention  i  and  produced  n  cosmogony  on 
the  principle  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  whose  extrava^nt  absurdity  has 
hitherto  preserved  it  from  oblivion.  From 
his  day  to  ours,  the  world  has  been  annoyed 
with  systems  ;  but  these  are  now  modified  by 
the  theories  of  rheinists  and  geologists,  whose 

rculations,  in  so  far  as  they  proceed  on 
principle  of  induction,  have  sometimes 
been  attended  with  tiijiGful  results;  but,  when 
applied  to  solve  the  probletn  of  creation,  will 
serve,  like  the  systems  of  their  forerunners, 
to  demonstrate  the  ignorance  and  tbt:  pre- 
sumption of  man. 

3.  The  early  niRmogonies  are  chiefly  inter- 
eiiting  from  their  resemblance  to  that  of 
Moses;  which  proves  tlwt  they  have  cither 
been  derived  from  liira,  or  from  some  ancient 
prevailing  tradition  respecting  the  true  his- 
tory of  creation.  The  most  ancient  author 
next  to  Moses,  of  whose  writings  any  frag- 
ments remain,  is  Sancboniatho,  the  Pbe- 
nician.  His  ^vritings  were  translated  by 
Philo  Byblius  ;  and  portion*  of  thi.s  version 
are  preserved  by  Euscbiua.  These  writings 
come  to  us  rather  in  an  apocryphal  form ; 
thc^  contain,  however,  no  internal  evidence 
which  can  affect  their  authenticity ;  they 
prettv  nearly  resembk-  the  traditions  of  the 
Ureeks,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  parent  stock 
from  which  these  traditions  are  derived. 
The  notions  detailed  by  Sanchoaiatho  are 
almost  translated  by  Hesiod,  who  mentions 
the  primeval  chaos,  and  states  fpoi,  or  (ore, 
to  be  its  (irst  offspring.  Aoaxagoras  was 
the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  entertained 
tolerably  accurate  notions  on  the  subject  of 
creation  :  he  assumed  the  agency  of  an  intel- 
ligent mind  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cha- 
otic materials.  Tliese  scutimentH  gradually 
prevailed  among  the  tireeks;  from  whom 
they  paiised  to  the  Romans,  and  were  gene- 
rally adopted,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
which  were  made  to  eslabbsh  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  by  the  ner\-ou»  jioctry  of  Lucre- 
tins.  Ovid  has  collected  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines which  pre\*ailcd  on  the  subject,  both 
among  (irceks  and  Romans;  and  has  ex- 
pressed them  with  uncommon  elegance  and 
perspicuity  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  "  Meta- 
morphoses." There  is  so  striking  a  coinci- 
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dence  between  his  account  and  that  of  Moses 
that  one  would  almost  think  that  he  waa 
tran.slating  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mo: 
writings  were  well  known  at  that  time,  boi 
among  the  (ireeks  and  Romans.  M 
thenes,  wh«i  lived  in  the  time  of  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  affirms,  that  aU  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greeks  respecting  the  creation,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  were  current  among  the 
Bramins  in  India,  and  the  Jews  in  Syria. 
He  must,  of  course,  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  ■^Tilings  of  the  latter,  before  he 
could  make  the  comparison.  Juvenal  talka. 
of  the  writings  of  Moses  as  well  known  :■ 
TradUll  armno  jitvdampit  mlitmbit  tittct. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  Ovid 
actually  copied  from  the  Bible  ;  for  he  adopt^J 
the  very  order  detailed  by  Moses.     Moset] 
mentions  the  works  of  creation  in  the  fol- 
lowing  order  :  the  separation  of  the  sea  from 
the  dry  land ;  the  creation  of  the  heavenlrj 
bodies ;    of  marine  animals ;    of  fowU  anaj 
land  animals ;    of  man.    Observe  now  tl 
order  of  the  Roman  poet :  — 

Anie  mare  tt  ffmu,  d  fwoci  tcgii  onmia  eriwm 
I/mu  eral  tato  tutvrit  tmtttit  fn  atbt, 
Pwm  dtnrr  cHcm,  nulit,  indlfftla^tu  mtitet. 
flaw:  Drw,  d  melior  lUem  tiatunt  dirrmU. 
Nam  arte  Itmu,  tl  Itrnu  abnUU  HiHflf ; 
El  HipiktMm  ipUto  leemit  ab  aert  caium. 
Stu  rerkJ,Tel  kHa  nil  anlawfltau  itrta  r 
Aiira  tfntnl  etriatf  fsAamjUwiviif  diemmt 
Caterunl  nUidb  habUan4»  pitcllmt  nmdit  r 
Trrra  fmu  ecpU,  m/Mi-ra  tgUiMBt  atr. 
SuHcrim  hL  antnml,  "tmUnjut atfotiia aUm 
Deeral  adhue,  li  quod  <<an<mH  ta  cetera  ptMIl 
NatuM  hamo  aL 

••  Before  the  mm,  (ltd  thi<  tcrrartriil  ball. 
And  heav'iu'  hifth  ranopy,  that  coTcn  all. 
Odc  wai  the  face  of  nature  ;  if  a  fare ; 
Rather,  a  nidr  and  inLtif;cnie4  ma«a; 
A  Hfuleu  lump,  unfathioii'd.  and  unfimmad. 
Of  jarrinf!  lecili:  and  JuUJy  chtUM  nuMid. 
But  Cod,  or  nature,  while  thry  thai  conlead. 
To  thew  iutcftine  dtioardi  put  an  end  s 
Then  earth  froni  air,  and  rau  from  earth  <rfTe<l;»% 
And  2^vIer  air  tunlt  frnni  ethereal  bor'n. 
Thu*  when  the  God.  whatercr  pcid  waa  he. 
Had  fijrm'd  the  whole,  ami  made  tlic  paiu  aitrec. 
That  no  une<tiuil  portiona  might  be  found. 
He  inotilded  earth  into  a  «iiaciou»  rmiod. 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply. 
With  fnrtna  of  jod<  he  filln  the  vacant  >ky : 
New  hcrdiof  bewts  he  lemU,  the  plolru  to  dure:  v 
New  coiaoles  of  birdi,  to  |ienple  air;  I 

And  to  their  ocuy  beiU  the  flnny  flah  repair.  > 

A  creature  of  a  m<ne  exalted  kind 
Waa  wiDbnn  yet,  and  then  waa  nun  dedfn'd : 
CoDKioui  <^  thoiiitht,  oif  more  caparlimi  tt— ti 
For  empire  farm'd,  and  lit  to  rule  the  ran : 
Whether  with  partifles  of  henv'nly  lire 
The  God  of  nature  did  hia  loul  loapln!.*  Ac 

Darpim- 

Here  we  see  all  the  principal  object*  of  cre»- 
tion  mentioned  exactly  in  the  some  order 
which  Moses  had  assigned  to  them  in  hi< 
writings ;  and  when  wc  consider  what  fol- 
lows ; — the  war  of  the  giant.s ;  the  generJ 
corruption  of  the  world  ;  the  luiiversal  ilf- 
luge ;  the  preservation  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha ;  their  sacrifices  to  the  gotis  on  leavimi 
the  vessel  in  which  they  had  been  prf- 
served ; — there  can  scarcely  remain  a  d<wl>t 
that  Ovid  borrowed,  either  dirtfctly  or  »t 
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I  frnni  Moses.  What  he  says, 
cotmintenl  with  the  received 
ttm  the  subject,  though  it  is  probable 
tlut  (hey  had  never  before  been  8o  regularly 
mrihociioed.  This  train  of  rtasoaiag  would 
leail  tu  to  conclude  that  0»'id,  and  indeed 
the  w)>oi«  heathen  world,  derived  their  no- 
tionB  reapecting  the  creation,  and  the  early 
Mttary  of  maakind,  frnm  the  sacred  scrip- 
md  it  •hows  how  defii-ient  iheir  own 
B,  when  the  pride  of  philosophy 
wm  forced  to  borrow  from  those  whom  it 
tMteted  to  despi.te.  With  regard  to  the 
•ubrm  m)lhologist»,  then,  there  can  be 
EMle  d(mbt  that  their  co«niogonieR,  at  least 
mth  of  th^m  as  profess  to  be  historical,  and 
H(  tKeoretical,  are  derived  from  Mosen; 
■mI  the  «atne  may  be  affirmed  with  regard  to 
te  tnulitinnKi  of  the  east :  ai  they  were  the 
■me  with  those  of  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Mcguthenca,  whose  testimony  to  this  effect 
■  qaotcd  both  by  Clemens  AlexondrinuH  and 
SCoIm.  wc  nay  naturally  conclude  that  tbcy 
lid  lb*  Mine  origin. 

4.  The  Hindoo  mythology  has  grown,  in 
the  nunral  unmterrupted  progrc8<<  of  cor- 
10  such  monstrous  and  compli- 
■hcurdity,  that  in  many  cases  it 
nnique  in  extravagance.  In  the 
ancient  Hindoo  writings,  however, 
iblime  sentiments  occnr ;  and  in  the 
of  Menu,"  many  passages  are 
relathiK  to  the  creation,  which  bear  a 
^nmg  rrmmblance  to  the  account  given  Iiy 
Moae*.  They  are  thus  given  in  an  adver- 
tiHsient.  prenxed  to  the  hfth  volume  of  the 
"  Amatic  Reaearchea,"  and  are  intended  as  a 
v^ement  to  a  former  treatise  on  the  Hin. 
ioe  religion  : — 

"Thk  universe  existed  only  in  the  first 
trrdtt  iden.  vet  uneTpanded,  a«  if  involved 
jk  AsltD''  rce^itible,  undeflnable,  im- 

flMFVtr.  ^on,  and  undiscovered  by 

llillltiiiii.  1"  It  It  were  wholly  immer!<ed  in 
iUc|k.  Wien  the  sole  self-exiatiiig  Power, 
"undiscerncd,  but  making  this  world 
tie,  with  five  elements  and  other 
of  oature,  ap]>eared  with  undi- 
Klorj',  eT]>ani)ing  his  idea,  or  dis- 
the  gloom.  He,  whom  the  mind 
0mnt  am  yereeirt,  vbo!<e  essence  eludes 
Ike  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts, 
vke  ><d»W  bum  eternity,  even  he,  the  soul 
of  aM  (mnffa,  whom  no  being  can  coinpre- 
kcad,  all'  '  'i  in  person.  He,  having 
•iBad  t<  variou!*  beings  from  his 

■WB  ilivuic  »ui>9t<iiice,  first  with  a  thought 
tTBBted  the  traiero.  The  waters  arc  called 
■■m,  bwiiae  they  are  the  production  of 
Mam,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  since  they 
wmt  hit  firit  ayitno,  or  place  of  motion,  he 
TWama  ia  rolled  Sarayana,  or  moving  on  the 
««i«n.  From  that  which  is,  the  first  cause, 
aol  the  object  of  sense,  existing  everywhere 
la  •abatance,  not  existing  to  our  perception, 
vithuut  licginning  or  end,  was  produced  the 
ibriag  sak.  He  framed  the  heaven  above, 
iitb ;    in  the  midst  he 


placed  the  subtile  ether,  the  eight  regions, 
and  the  permanent  receptacle  of  waters.  He 
framed  .ill  creatures.  He,  too,  first  assigned 
to  all  creatures  distinct  names,  distinct  acta, 
and  distinct  occupations.  He  gave  being  to 
time,  and  the  di\i.sions  of  time ;  to  the  stars 
also,  and  the  planets ;  to  rivers,  oceans,  and 
mountains;  to  level  plains,  and  uneven 
valleys.  For  the  sake  of  distinguishing  ac- 
tions, he  made  a  total  difFerence  between 
right  and  wrong.  Having  divided  his  own 
substance,  the  mighty  Power  became  half 
male,  half  female.  He  whose  powers  are 
incomprehensible,  having  created  this  uni- 
verse, was  again  absorued  in  the  spirit, 
changing  the  time  of  energy  for  the  time  of 
repose." 

In  these  passages  we  have  evidently  a 
philosophical  comment  on  the  account  of 
creation  given  by  Mosea,  or  as  transmitted 
from  the  same  source  of  primitive  tradi- 
tion. We  also  see  in  these  passages  the 
rudiments  of  the  Platonic  jihilosophy,  the 
eternal  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  &c. ;  and 
were  any  question  to  arise  respecting  the 
original  author  of  these  notions,  we  should 
have  little  hesitation  in  giving  it  against 
the  (ireeks.  They  were  the  greatest  pla- 
giaries both  in  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  they  have  scarcely  an  article  of  literary 
property  which  they  can  call  their  own,  ex- 
cept their  poetry.  Their  sages  penetrated 
into  Egj'pt  and  India,  and  on  their  return 
stigmatised  the  natives  of  these  countries  as 
barbarians,  lest  they  should  be  sus])ccted 
of  stealing  their  inventions. 

5.  The  <"hftldean  cosmogony,  according  to 
BerosuH,  when  divested  of  allegory,  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  this,  that  darkness  and 
water  existed  from  eternity ;  that  lielus  di- 
vided the  humid  mass,  and  gave  birth  to 
creation  ;  that  the  human  mind  is  an  emana- 
tion from  the  divine  nature.  The  cosmo- 
gony of  the  ancient  Persians  is  very  clumsy. 
They  introduce  two  eternal  principles,  the 
one  good,  called  Oromasdeji,  the  other  evd, 
called  Arimaniws ;  and  they  make  these 
two  principles  contend  with  each  other  in 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world. 
Each  has  his  province,  which  he  strives  to 
enlarge ;  and  Mitkras  is  the  mediator  to 
moderate  their  contentions.  This  is  the  most 
inartificial  nlan  that  has  l>een  devised  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  evil,  and  lias  the 
least  pretensions  to  a  philosophical  basis 
The  Egyptian  cosraogonv,  according  to  the 
account  given  of  it  by  t*lutarch,  seems  to 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Phenician, 
OS  detailed  by  Sanchoniatbo.  According  to 
the  Egyptian  account,  there  was  an  eterool 
chaos,  and  an  eternal  spirit  united  with  it, 
whose  agency  at  last  arranged  the  discordant 
materials,  and  produced  the  visible  system 
of  the  universe.  The  cosmogony  of  the 
northern  nations,  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  Edda,  supposes  an  eternal  principle  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  world.  The  Orphic 
Fragments  stale  everything  to  have  exis 
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in  God,  and  to  proceed  from  tiim.  The  no- 
tion implied  in  this  inaxttn  is  suspected  tu 
be  pnnlheistic,  that  is,  to  imply  the  universe 
to  lie  tiod;  which,  hdwever.  might  he  a 
more  tnoileni  perversion.  Plain  supposed 
the  world  to  he  jirodui'ed  by  the  Deity, 
uniting  eternal,  immutable  idea«,  or  forms, 
to  Variable  tnattsr.  Aristotle  had  no  cos- 
mogony, because  he  supposed  the  world  tu 
be  witnout  beginning  and  without  end. 
According  to  the  Stoical  doctrine,  the  divine 
nature,  actini?  on  matter,  first  produced 
moisture,  and  then  the  other  elements,  which 
are  reciiirocally  convertible. 

CRE  I'E,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
now  called  Candia,  Titus  i.  5.  Nature  had 
endowed  this  island  wilh  all  that  renders 
man  happy;  the  inhabitants,  hkewise,  had 
formerly  a  constitution  which  wa-s  renowned 
and  frequently  compared  with  that  of  the 
Spartnnsi  but  at  thin  time,  and  even  lon;^ 
befor.",  all,  even  laws  and  morals,  had  sunk 
very  low.  Tlie  diaracter  of  this  nation  was 
mutable,  prone  to  quarrellinK,  to  civil  dis- 
turbancca  and  frays,  to  robberies  and  vio- 
lences. Avaricioua  and  base  to  a  degree  of 
sordid  greediness,  they  considered  nothing 
as  ignoble  which  gratified  this  inclination. 
'Hience  arose  their  treachery,  their  false  and 
deceitful  disposition,  which  had  pasised  into 
a  common  proverb.  Even  in  the  timeM  of 
purer  morals  they  were  decidedly  addicted  to 
\rinc ;  and  their  propensity  to  incontinence 
was)  frequently  censured  and  noticed  by  the 
ancients.  Religion  itself  was  one  cause  of 
the  many  escessea  of  this  nation.  Many 
deities  were  bom  among  them  ;  they  also 
ghowed  their  tombs  and  catacombs,  and  cele- 
brated the  feasts  and  mysteries  of  all.  They 
therefore  had  continually  holydays,  diver- 
sions, and  idle  times,  and  one  of  their  native 
poets,  (Diodorus  calls  him  QtoKiyos.)  gave 
them  the  testimony  which  Paul  found  to  be 
60  true,  Titu>i  i.  12.  Jews  also  had  estab- 
Ushed  themselves  among  them,  who  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance  couhi  have  improved 
here  but  very  little  in  morality.  The  apoatle 
seems  to  have  considered  them  a  more  dan- 
gerous people  than  the  inhabitants  them- 
•ielvcR. 

CRIMSON,  1?'>D13,  aChron.  ii.  7,  iii.  14, 
the  name  of  a  colour.  Bochart  supijoses  it 
to  be  the  cochlea  purpuraria,  or  pur[jle  from 
a  kind  of  shell-fish  taken  near  Mount  Car- 
mel.  But  as  the  name  of  the  mount  is  said 
to  mean  a  viney,\rd,  one  may  rather  suppose 
the  colour  to  signify  that  of  grapes ;  like  the 
redness  of  the  vesture  of  him  who  trod  the 
wine-presa,  Isai.  Lxiii.  1,  2.  Wliat  our  ver- 
'  an  renders  erimton,  Isai.  i.  18,  Jer.  iv.  30, 
bould  be  scarlet. 

CROSS,  an  ancient  instrument  of  capital 
punishment.  The  cross  was  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Romans,  on  servants  who 
had  perpetrated  crimes,  on  robbers,  assas- 
sins, and  rebels ;  among  which  last  Jesus 
was  reckoned,  on  the  groimd  of  his  making 
himself  King  or  Messiah,  Luke  .vxlii.  1 — 5, 
298 


13 — 15.    The  words  in  which  the  sentence 
was   given  were,    '*  Thou    shalt  go  to  the 
cross."     The  person  who  was  subjected  to 
this  punislmient  was  then  deprived  of  aU 
his    clothet<,   e.xcepting    something   around 
the  loins.     In  this  state  of  nudity  he  waa  I 
beaten,  sometimes  with  rods,  but  mor 
nerally  with  whips.      Such  was  the 
of  this  flagellation,  that  numbers  died  \ 
it.  Jesus  was  crowned  with  thorns,  and  i 
the  subject  of  mockery;  but  insulta  of  thii| 
kind  were  not  among  the  ordinary  attendants.] 
of  crucifirion.     They  were  owing,    in  this  | 
ease,  merely  to  the  petulant  spirit  of  tha  ' 
Roman  soldiers.  Matt,  xx^ii.  29 ;  Mark  xr, 
17 1  John  xi.\.  3,  a.    The  criminal,  ha\'rDg  | 
been  beaten,  was  subjected  to  the  further  i 
suflering  of  being  obhged  to  ciury  the  cro*  | 
himseK  to   the  place  of  punishment,  which 
Was  cnmtnoniy  a  hiU,  near  the  pubUc  way, 
and  out  of  the  city.    The  place  of  cruci- 
fixion at  Jerusalem  was  a  hill  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city.    The  cross,  raupli,  a  fo$t, 
othcr>vi80  called  the  unpropitious  or   infa- 
mous tree,   consisted   of  a   piece  of  wood 
erected  perpendicularly,  and  intersected  by 
another  at  right  angles  near  the  top,  so  ai 
to  resemble  the  letter  T.     The   crime  for 
which  the  person  suffered  was  inscribed  oo 
the  transverse  piece  near  the  top  of  the  per- 
j)en<licuW  one. 

There  is  no  mention  made  in  ancient 
writers  of  anything  on  which  the  feet  of  the 
person  crucified  rested.  Near  the  middle, 
however,  of  the  peq)endicular  beam,  then 
projected  a  piece  of  wood,  on  which  he  sit, 
and  which  answered  as  a  support  to  the 
body,  since  the  weight  of  the  oody  might 
otherwise  have  torn  away  the  htuids  bom 
the  rails  driven  through  them.  The  aim, 
which  was  erected  at  the  place  of  punisb- 
ment,  being  there  firmly  fixed  in  the  groasd, 
rarely  exceeded  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
victim,  perfectly  naked,  was  elevated  to  the 
small  projection  in  the  middle  :  the  ban^ 
were  then  bound  by  a  rope  round  the  tnoa- 
vcrse  beam,  and  nailed  through  the  paba. 

The  assertion  that  the  pejsons  who  snUet^J? 
crucifixion  were  not  in  some  insi,  ' 
ened  to  the  cross  by  nails  througl 
and  feet.butwcre  merely  boundto  u  dv  roiio 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  any 
ancient  writer  whatever.     That  the  feel,  »»( 
%veU  as  the  bands,  were  fastened  to  the  rrml  j 
by  means  of  nails,  is  expressly  asserted  in  ] 
the  play  of  Plautus,  entitled  "  ftloBtellaria," 
compared  with  TertuUian  against  the  Jew*,  ' 
and  against  Marcion.    In  regard  to  the  nail- 
ing of  the  feet,  it  may  be  furthennore  ob- 
ger\*ed,  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  asserted, 
that  one  nail  only  was  driven  through  boOi 
of  them ;  but  Cyprian,  (de  pastionej  wha 
had  been  a  personal  witness  to  cracifixioM. 
and  is,  consequently,  in  this  case,  the  bettti 
authority,  states,  on  the  contrar)-,  that  two 
nails  or  spikes  were  drivtn,  one  throo([li 
each  foot.    The  crucified  person  icmaiaed 
suspended  in  this  way  till   he  died,  and  the 
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had  become  putrid.  While  h«  exhi- 
uy  ngn»  of  life,  he  was  watched  by  a 
mud :  but  they  left  him  when  it  appeared 
OM  he  «'u  dead.  The  corpse  was  not 
boried.  except  by  express  penni8.sion,  which 
wmt  •ometimes  granted  by  the  emperor  on 
km  birth^y,  but  only  to  a  very  few.  An 
orrption,  however,  to  this  general  practice 
•M  made  by  the  Romans  in  favour  of  the 
Jm.  on  account  of  Deut.  xxi.  22.  23  ;  and 
ia  Jxtde*.  mccordiDiKly,  crucified  persons  were 
hwied  on  the  same  day.  ^\'llen,  therefore, 
dtire  WM  not  a.  prgapect  that  they  would 
im  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  the  esccu- 
haatened  the  extinction  of  life,  by 
a  fire  under  the  cross,  so  a.s  to  suf. 
with  the  smoke,  or  by  letting 
wild  beasts  upon  them,  or  by  break- 
imt  their  bones  upon  the  cross  with  a  mallet, 
m  moB  an  anviL  The  Jews,  in  the  times 
of  wnich  «v  are  speaking,  namely,  while  they 
ttiulef  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ilomans, 
in  the  habit  of  giving  the  criminal, 
the  commencement  of  his  sufierings, 
a  ardivated  drink  of  wine  and  myrrh,  Prov. 
xxxi.  6.  The  object  of  this  was  to  produce 
iaiaxiciition,  and  thereby  render  the  pains  of 
ika  rrarkfixioD  less  sensible  to  the  sufferer. 
Th»  bevcrai^e  was  refuted  by  the  Sanour 
far  the  obvious  reason,  that  he  chose  to  die 
VUh  lb*  faculties  of  his  mind  undi.sturbed 
mA  unclouded.  Matt-  xxvii.  34  ;  Mark  xv. 
tt.  U  should  be  remarked,  that  this  sort  of 
Mak.  which  was  probably  ofl'ered  out  of 
kaadmcM.  was  different  from  the  nnegar 
akicfa  wax  subseiiuently  offered  to  the  Savi- 
osr  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  latter  was 
t  Btatttr*  of  vmeitar  and  water,  denominated 
■Meo,  aod  aras  a  common  drink  fur  the  sol- 
iiecs  in  the  R^man  army,  Luke  xxiii.  36 ; 
Mb  ata.  39. 

t.  Cmci&don  was  not  onlv  the  most  igno- 

^'■■"*™,   it  was  likewise   tiie  most   cruel, 

wda  of  punishment :  so  very  much  so, 

I  Qecro  is  justified  in  saying,  in  restpect 

li  uUfttiiiUon,  "  Ab  oaUit,  auribasquf  et  onmi 

mum  remooendmit  esse."    The 

„-  endnred  by  ■  persoa  on  whom 

Ifcb  panJahment  in  innictea  are  narrated  by 
"  GotUieb  Richter,  a  German  physi- 

a  '*  Dissertation  on  the  Saviour's 
The  position  of  the  body  is 
the  arms  bemg  extended  back, 
st  immovable.  In  case  of  the  least 
an  extremely  painful  sensation  is 
Tapwiracftd  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which 
■n  ntercrd  with  nails,  and  in  the  back, 
vfaicn  tt  lacerated  with  stripes.  The  nails, 
dnvtrn  through  the  parts  of  the  hands 
bat  which  abound  in  nerves  and  ten- 
ezcatc  the  most  exquisite  anguisL 
Tba  o^orare  of  so  many  wounds  to  the 
C|MB  air  bringa  on  an  inflammation,  which 
every  momcDt  increases  the  poignancy  of 
the  suffering.  In  thoae  parts  of  the  body 
wbich  are  distended  or  pressed,  more  blood 
I  thnmgb  the  arteries  than  can  be  car- 
~ ,  in  the  veims.   The  consequence  is. 


that  a  greater  t[uantity  of  blood  finds  its  way 
from  the  auria  inio  llw  head  and  stomach, 
than  would  be  carried  there  by  a  natural 
and  undisturbed  circulation.  Tlie  blood 
vessels  of  the  head  become  pressed  and 
swollen,  which  of  course  cau»iea  pain,  and  a 
redness  of  the  face.  Tlie  circumstance  of 
the  blood  being  i,mpelled  in  more  than  ordi- 
nary uuanttties  into  the  stomach  is  an  unfa- 
vouraWe  one  also,  because  it  is  that  part  of 
the  system  which  not  only  admits  of  the 
blood  being  stationary,  but  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  mortification.  The  aorta,  not  being 
at  liberty  to  empty,  in  the  free  and  undis- 
turbed way  as  formerly,  the  blood  which  it 
receives  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  iieart, 
is  unable  to  receive  its  usual  quantity,  llie 
blood  of  the  lungs,  therefore,  is  unable  to 
find  a  free  circulation.  This  general  ob- 
struction extends  its  efTcct.^  likewise  to  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the  consequence  is,  an 
internal  excitement,  and  exertion,  and  anxi- 
ety, which  are  more  intolerable  than  the 
anguish  of  death  itself.  All  the  large  ves- 
sels about  the  heart,  and  all  the  veins  and 
arteries  in  that  part  of  the  Kystem,  on  account 
of  the  accumidation  and  pressure  of  blood, 
are  the  source  of  inexpressible  miser)'.  The 
degree  of  anguish  is  gradual  in  its  increase ; 
ana  the  person  crucified  is  able  to  live  under 
it  commonly  till  the  third,  aod  sometimes 
till  the  seventh,  day.  Pilate,  therefore,  be- 
ing surprised  at  the  sipcedy  termination  of 
the  Saviour's  life,  inquired  in  respect  to  the 
truth  of  it  of  the  centurion  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  soldiers,  Mark  xv.  44.  In  order 
to  bring  their  life  to  a  more  speedy  termina- 
tion, so  that  they  might  be  buried  on  the 
same  day,  the  buucs  of  the  two  thieves  were 
broken  with  mallets,  John  xix.  31 — 37  ;  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  this  point  in  respect  to 
Jesus,  namely,  whether  he  was  really  dead, 
or  whether  he  had  merely  fallen  into  a  swoon, 
a  soldier  tlu-ust  his  lance  into  bis  side  ;  but 
no  signs  of  life  appeared,  John  xix.  31 — 37. 

3.  Our  Sanour  says,  that  whosoever  will 
be  his  disciple  must  tatke  up  liis  cross  and 
follow  him,  Matt.  x^-i.  24  :  by  which  is 
meant,  that  his  disciples  must  be  wiUing  to 
suffer  for  him,  in  any  way  in  which  God,  in 
the  course  of  his  providence,  may  call  them 
to  suffer ;  even  to  endure  martyrdom,  if 
called  to  it.  llie  cross  is  also  often  put  for 
the  whole  of  Christ's  sufferings,  Eph.  ii.  16; 
Hcb.  xii.  2  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  his  perfect 
atonement,  Gal.  vi.  14. 

CROWN  is  a  term  properly  taken  for  a 
cap  of  state  worn  on  the  heads  of  sovereign 
pnnces,  as  a  mark  of  regal  dignity.  In 
scripture  there  is  frequent  mention  made  of 
crowns ;  and  the  use  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
High  Priest  wore  a  crown,  wliich  was  girt 
about  his  mitre,  or  the  lower  part  of  his  bon- 
net, and  was  tied  about  his  head.  On  the 
forepart  was  a  plate  of  gold,  with  these  words 
engraven  on  it :  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
Exod.  xxviii.  36  ;  xxix.  6.  New-married  per- 
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tons  of  both  sexes  wore  crowns  upon  their 
wedding  day.  Cant.  iii.  1 1 :  ani],  alluding  to 
this  custom,  it  is  said  that  when  (iod  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  Jewish  nation,  he  put 
a  beautiful  crown  upon  their  head,  Eiekiel 
xvi.  12.  The  first  crowns  were  no  more  than 
a  bandelet  drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied 
behind,  as  we  see  it  still  represented  on 
medals,  &c.  Afterwards,  they  consiHtcd 
of  two  bandelets ;  by  degrees  they  took 
branches  of  trees  of  divers  kindx,  &c. ;  at 
lenKth  tliey  added  flowers ;  and  Claudius 
Satuminus  says  there  was  not  any  plant  of 
which  crowns  had  not  been  made. 

There  was  always  a  difference,  either  in 
matter  or  form,  between  the  crowns  of  kings 
and  great  men,  and  those  of  private  persons. 
The  crown  of  a  king  was  generally  a  white 
fillet  bound  alwut  his  forehead,  the  extremi- 
ties whereof  being  tied  behind  the  head,  fell 
back  on  the  neck.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  gold  tissue,  adorned  with  jewels. 
That  of  the  Jewish  High  IViest,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  of  which  we  have  any  descrip- 
tion, was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  U{)0n  his 
forehead,  and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  a  hyacinth 
colour,  or  azure  blue.  11>e  crown,  mitre, 
and  diadem,  royal  fillet  and  tiara,  are  fre- 
(juently  confounded.  Crowns  were  bestowed 
on  kings  and  princes,  as  the  principal  marks 
of  their  dignity.  David  took  the  crown  of 
the  king  of  tnc  Ammonites  from  off  liis 
head  :  the  crown  weighed  a  talent  of  gold, 
and  was  moreover  enriched  with   jewels. 

2  Sam.  xii.  30;  1  <,'hron.  .vx.  2.  The  Ama- 
lekite,  who  valued  himself  on  killing  Saul, 
brought   this   prince's    crown  unto    David, 

3  Sam.  i.  10.  The  crown  was  placed  upon 
the  head  of  young  king  Josiah,  when  he  vras 
presented  to  the  people,  in  order  to  be 
acknowledged  by  them.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11. 
Baruch  says  that  the  idols  of  the  Babylonians 
wore  golden  crowns,  Uanich  vi.  9.  Queens, 
too,  wore  diadems  among  the  Persians.  King 
Abasuerus  honoured  Va*hti  with  lliis  mark 
of  power  ;  and,  after  her  divorce,  the  same 
favour  was  granted  to  Esther,  chap.  ii.  17. 
The  elders,  in  Rev.  iv.  10,  are  said  to  "  cast 
their  crowns  before  the  throne."  The  allu- 
sion  is  here  to  the  tributary  kings  dependent 
upon  the  Roman  emperors.  Herod  took  off 
hiB  diadem  in  the  pre.sence  of  Augustus,  till 
ordered  to  replace  it.  Tiridates  did  homage 
to  Nero  by  laying  the  ensigns  of  royalty  at 
the  foot  of  his  statue. 

Pilate's  guard  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Jesus  Chri.ft, 
Matt,  xxvii.  'ly.  with  an  intention  to  insult 
him,  under  the  character  of  the  king  of  the 
Jews.  Sec  Thorn.  In  n  figurative  sense,  a 
crown  signifies  honour,  sjilendour.  or  dig- 
nity. Lam.  V.  16  ;  PliU.  iv.  I  ;  and  is  also 
used  for  reward,  because  conquerors,  in  the 
Grecian  games,  were  crowned,  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 
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CRYSTAL,   nip.    Tins  word   is   trans- 
lated "crystal"  in  lizek.  i.22;  and  "frost," 
Gen.  XXXI.  40;  Job  xxxvii.  10;  Jcr.  x.\xvi. 
30;  and  "ice,"  Job   vi.    16;    xxxviii.   29; 
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Psalm  cxlvii.  17  ;  tpiKoWot,  Rev.  iv.  6  ;  nm. 
1.  Crystal  is  supposed  to  have  its  name 
from  Its  resemblance  to  ice.  The  Greek 
word,  uptroAAot,  is  formed  from  <rpww,  ice, 
and  roAdo-ffo/iai,  lo  coHcrttf.  The  word,  ri'^iSI, 
is  translated  crystal,  in  Job  xxviii.  17.  Dr. 
(lood  obser\"es,  "  We  are  not  certain  of  the 
e.xact  signification,  further  than  that  it  de- 
notes some  perfectly  transparent  and  hyahne 
gem.'' 

CUBIT,  a  measure  used  among  the 
ancients.  The  Hebrews  call  it  naM,  tkt 
mother  of  other  measures  :  in  Greek,  wfixvJ. 
A  cubit  originally  was  the  distance  from  the 
elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger ; 
this  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  well-proportioned 
man's  stature.  The  common  cubit  is  eighteen 
inches.  The  Hebrew  cubit,  accordmg  to 
Bishop  Cumberland  and  M.  Pelletjer,  i» 
twenty-one  inches ;  but  others  fix  it  at 
eighteen  inches.  Tlie  Talmudists  observe, 
that  the  Hebrew  cubit  was  larger  by  one 
quarter  than  the  Roman.  Lewis  C^)eUas 
and  others  have  asserted  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  cubits  among  the  Hebrews;  one 
sacred,  the  other  common  ;  the  sacred  con- 
taining three  feet,  the  conunon  containing  a 
foot  and  a  half.  Moses  assigns  to  the  Levit<« 
a  thousand  sacred  cubits  of  land  round  aboct 
their  cities.  Num.  xxxv.  4  ;  and  in  the  next 
verse  he  gives  them  two  thousand  common 
ones.  The  opinion,  however,  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  cubit  varied  in  different  di»- 
trictfi  and  cities,  and  at  different  times,  4c. 

Cl'CUMUER,  CD'Htyp,  <fl«i«r,  OKcamu, 
Num.  xi.  5,  the  fruit  of  a  plant  very  common 
in  our  gardens.  Toumefort  mentions  sit 
kinds,  of  which  the  while  and  green  are 
roost  esteemed.  They  arc  very  j)lentifiil  in 
the  east,  especially  m  Egypt,  and  mnch 
superior  to  ours.  ^^aLllet,  in  describine  the 
vegetables  which  the  modem  Egyptians  !»»» 
for  food,  tells  us.  that  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  onions  are  the  most  common ;  and  Cel- 
sius and  Alpinus  describe  the  Egyptian  cu- 
cumbers as  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
of  more  easy  digestion  than  the  Euro}>eaD. 

("ULDEES,  abody  of  religious,  who  chief- 
ly resided  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  some  cf 
tne  adjacent  isles.  The  name  haa  been  ilso 
written  Keldees  and  Kyldets.  Various  rty- 
mons  have  been  given  of  it.  Two  of  these 
seem  to  have  superior  claims  to  attention. 
It  may  be  deduced  either  from  Irish  tetie, 
or,  ffiile  a  servant,  and  De,  Dia,  God ;  or 
from  cuil,  ceal,  in  Welsh  eel,  a  sequester- 
ed corner,  a  retreat.  The  latter  seenu  to 
derive  support  from  the  established  mom 
of  kit,  retained  in  the  names  of  so  auBj 
places,  which,  in  an  early  age,  have  been 
consecrated  to  religion.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Christianity  had  found  it*  way 
into  Scotland  before  the  close  of  the  secona 
century;  and  that  it  continued  to  be  pro- 
fessed by  a  few  scattered  indi\'idual8  even 
before  the  arrival  of  Ninian,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth.  But  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  religiotu  wcicUea  ^ 
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ticular  institute,  till  the  year 
S03.  when  Coloinha  landed  in  Hii,  or  loim ; 
whirl),  io  honour  of  him,  wais  ofterwardfi 
cmlled  I~c«lum-kiU .■  that  is,  the  isle  ofColum, 
or  Colnmba,  of  the  cells.  He  was  born  in 
InLutd.  A.  D.  5ai  ;  and,  after  founding 
WMBj  aeminaries  of  religion  there,  prompted 
hy  iml  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
•«t  «*il  for  Scotlnnd  with  twelve  coinpuniunn. 
According  to  Bede,  having  converted  tlie 
novtlicm  Pict»,  he  received  from  Unidi, 
iheir  kjDg,  Uie  iiland  of  Hii  in  posHeKsion, 
tm  the  |turpotie  of  erecting  a  moaastery. 
Here  he  olmoat  constantly  resided  till  the 
fHT  597.  wbeo  he  died.  lie  made  occasional 
rirata  to  the  mainland,  proceeding  even  as 
ftf  B9  to  Iovcme«« :  olao  to  Ireland,  where 
\m  WS8  held  in  high  estimation.  As  he  watt 
kaaelf  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
half  »criptare«,  he  taught  hi;  disciples  to  con- 
ifm  their  doctrine*  bv  testimonies  brought 
fnm  this  unpolluted  fountain,  and  declared 
Aat  ooIt  to  be  the  divine  roun'<el  which  he 
(mimI  there.  IIi»  followers,  faithful  to  hi§ 
iwtruelions,  "  would  receive  those  thiiign 
oaljr  which  are  contained  in  the  writingH  of 
lk>  M«phcts,  evangeli.sts,  and  ajioHtlcn,  dili- 
fCBUy  ofaaerving  the  works  of  piety  and 
pvitj."  Tbev  lived,  indeed,  accordmg  to 
•  ctrUiti  instilute,  which,  it  ii*  >taid,  was 
eaapoMcd  by  their  venerable  instructer. 
Bat  there  was  thiD  remarkable  distinction 
httvwn  Uwm  and  those  societies  pro|)erly 
nllld  OHNiMttc,  that  they  were  not  associ- 
tttti  U|irtwly  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
Aai  mle.  While  they  seem  to  have  reck- 
nad  aomething  of  this  kind  necessarj-  for 
Aa  pamrration  of  order,  and  for  the  attain- 
■mi  ofhiibiis  of  diligence,  their  great  design 
*k-  iistruciion  of  those  committed 

to  !  lye.  to  train  them  up  for  the 

•ofh  uf  Uu  ministry.  Hence  it  has  been 
JMlljr  obaerved,  that  the  Culdean  fraternities 
amy  more  proivrly  be  viewed  as  colleges 
ihui  fts  monoetene* ;  as  being,  in  fact,  the 
mmimatit*  of  the  church  both  in  North 
Britaia  and  in  Ireland.  There  were  also 
CbUBas  in  Wales  ;  and,  for  many  ages,  the 
fJirtilbn  I  of  lliat  Country  held  the  same 
^•eilinca,  &nd  obsen-ed  the  ^ame  rites,  with 
dHJir  Seoltiah  and  Irith  brethren.  The  pres- 
hfUen  not  only  acted  as  the  ministers  of 
rciicitm  to  those  in  their  vicinity,  but  were 
■UU  iiwtructing  others,  and  sending  forth 
■iaainturiri  whenever  they  hail  a  call,  or 
■ay  ptwpcct  of  cucceiu. 

X.  la  each  regular  e«tablishraent  of  the  Cul- 
itm,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  twelve 
facvthrca,  with  one  who  presided  over  thera. 
Tbatr  •ecleauutical  government  has  been 
vjaacd  a*  mftt''i''i>>  '^"-  ^ame  with  the  Pres. 
hflflciaa.  Th<  .t,  or  abbot,  was  not 

a  niiliAp.  hat     .  r ;  to  whose  aiithor- 

iiv,  ait  w«  Iram  trom  Ucde,  even  the  bishops 
Of  the  district  were  suliject.  In  their  meet> 
tBfpt,  aO  matters  were  settled  by  plurality  of 
VOteai.  The  members  of  ttiis  council  had 
Hm  gatwial  daaignatiun  uf  ttniortM,  ot  elders. 
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To  them,  collectively,  belonged  the  trial  of 
the  gifts  of  those  who  had  been  educated  in 
their  seminaries,  when  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  pubUc  ministry ;  from  them 
they  received  ordination  and  mission,  and  to 
them  they  were  amenable  in  the  discharge  of 
their  office.  Those  whom  they  thus  employ- 
ed are,  by  ancient  writers,  often  denominated 
bishops.  But  that  they  attached  to  this  de- 
signation no  dignity  superior  tothnt  nfpres- 
l)yter,  appeurs  imonlrovertililB  from  their 
being  aftf rivards  called  to  account,  and  some- 
times Censured  by  the  fraternity.  It  has  been 
asserted,  bv  the  friends  of  diocesan  episcona- 
cy.  that  a  bishop  tnmt  always  have  resided 
at  lona  for  the  purjjose  of  conferring  ordina- 
tion. But  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  evidence 
of  this.  The  contrary  ap]>ears  from  all  the 
records  of  these  early  ages.  We  learn  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  "  there  was  always 
an  abbot  at  Hii,  but  no  bishop."  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  those  who  were  first  acknow- 
ledged as  bishops  in  the  northern  purts  of 
England,  and  were  indeed  inslnimentid  in 
the  introduction  of  Chri.stianity  there,  were 
not  only  trained  up  at  lona,  hut  received  nil 
their  authority  from  the  council  of  seniors 
in  that  island.  This  was  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  Connan,  the  biihop  of  the  North- 
umbrians, as  well  as  Aidan,  Finan,  and 
Colman,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  this 
mission.  Trom  the  testimony  of  Bede,  it  ia 
e^ndent  that  by  means  of  Scottish  mission- 
aries, or  of  those  whom  they  had  instructed 
and  ordained,  not  only  the  Northumbrians, 
but  the  Middle. Angles,  the  .Merrians,  and 
East-Sa.xons,  all  the  way  to  the  river  Thames, 
that  is,  the  inhabitaitts  of  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  euimtry  now  called  England, 
were  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and  for  some 
time  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  eccle- 
siastical government  of  the  Scots.  Tlie  lat- 
ter lost  their  influence  merely  because  their 
missionaries  chose  rather  to  give  up  their 
charges  than  to  submit  to  the  prevailing 
induence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  which 
the  Saxons  of  the  west  and  of  Kent  had 
subjected  themselves. 

3.  Their  doctrines  were  not  less  unpalatable 
than  their  mode  of  government  to  the  friends 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  England,  in  a 
very  early  period,  the  adherents  of  the  popish 
missionary  Augustine  were  viewed  by  the 
delegates  from  lona  in  the  light  of  heretics. 
They  accordingly  refused  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  them.  Matters  were  carried  so 
high  in  support  of  the  Roman  authority  in 
the  synod  of  Stroneschalch,  now  Whitby,  in 
England,  A.  D.  6lj'2,  that  Colman,  the  Scot- 
li.sh  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  left  liis  bi^h(lprie, 
and  nnth  his  adherent;  returned  to  .Scotland. 
Thus,  as  Bede  infonns  us,  "  the  catholic  in- 
stitution dady  increasing,  all  the  Scots  who 
resided  among  the  Angles  either  conformed 
to  them,  or  returned  to  their  own  country." 
It  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  C!calhvtne, 
A.  D.  81 6,  that  no  Scottish  priest  shouid  be 
allowed  to  perform  any  duty  uf  bia  function 
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in  En|jflanil.  But.  in  Scotlanti  the  Culdcan 
doctrine  had  taken  deeper  root  j  and,  al- 
though equally  offensive  to  the  votaries  of 
Rome,  keijt  its  ground  for  several  centuries. 
The  ponisli  ^Titers  themselves  celebrate  the 
piety,  the  purity,  the  humjlity,  and  even  the 
learning,  of  the  Culdees ;  but  while  they 
were  displeased  with  tlie  simplicity,  or  what 
they  deemed  the  harbarism,  of  their  worship, 
they  charged  them  with  various  deviations 
from  the  faith  of  the  catholic  church.  It 
was  not  the  least  of  these,  that  they  did  not 
obaerv'e  Easter  at  the  proper  time.  They 
did  not  acknowledge  auricular  confession ; 
they  rejected  penance  and  authoritjitive  ah- 
Eolution  ;  they  made  no  use  of  chrism  in 
baptism;  confirmation  was  unknown;  they 
opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence ; 
they  withstood  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
eaints  and  angek,  dedicating  all  their 
churches  to  the  Holy  Trinity ;  they  denied 
the  doctrine  of  works  of  supererogation  j 
they  were  enemies  to  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  themselves  living  in  the  married 
itate.  One  sweeping  charge  brought  against 
them  is,  that  they  preferred  their  own  opi- 
nions to  "the  statutes  of  the  holy  fathers." 

4.  The  Scots,  having  received  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  labours  of  the  tluldeex,  long 
withstood  the  errors  and  usurpations  of 
Rome.  It  was  not  til!  the  twelfth  century 
that  their  intluence  began  to  decline.  The 
difference  between  the  lower  classes  of  soci- 
ety in  Kngland  and  those  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  Scotland,  both  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  moral  conduct,  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  very  striking.  Some 
writers,  whose  attention  li;ia  been  arrested 
by  this  singular  circumsU'mce,  and  who 
could  not  be  influenced  by  local  attach- 
ments, have  ascribed  the  ilispority  to  the 
relative  influence,  however  remote  it  may 
seem,  of  the  doctrine  and  example  of  the 
Culdees.  Notwithstanding  their  great  dis- 
intercKtedness  and  diligence  in  propagating 
the  gospel  in  England,  these  good  men,  it 
hai  been  remarked,  within  thirty  years  after 
the  Commencement  of  their  mission,  were 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  adherents  of 
Rome }  whereas  the  Scots,  it  ih  certainly 
known,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  laiiours 
for  more  than  seven  centuries,  and  seem  to 
have  still  retained  their  predilection  for  the 
doctrines  and  modes  which  they  so  early 
received. 

Cn.MMIN,  po3,  Isaiah  xxriii.  35,  27; 
tciiuvay,  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  This  is  an  umbellifer- 
ous plant,  in  appearance  rcseml>ling  fennel, 
but  smaller.  Its  seeds  have  a  bitterish  warm 
taste,  accompanied  vnih  an  aromatic  flavour, 
not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  An  essen- 
tial oil  is  obtained  from  them  by  distillation. 
The  .lews  sowed  it  in  their  fields,  and,  when 
ripe,  threshed  out  the  seeds  with  a  rod, 
Isaiah  xxviii.  2^,  27.  The  Maltese  sow  it, 
and  collect  the  seeds  in  the  same  manner. 

CUP.  This  word  is  taken  in  a  two-fold 
tenses  proper,  and  figurative.  In  a  proper 
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Bcnse,  it  signifies  a  vessel,  such  as  peopl 
drink  out  of  at  meals,  (Jen-  xl.  13.  I 
was  anciently  the  custom,  at  great  enter- 
tainmenb^i,  for  the  governor  of  the  feast  to 
apjwint  to  each  of  nis  guest.*  the  kind  and 
proportion  of  wine  which  they  were  to  drink, 
and  what  be  bad  thus  appointed  them  it  waa 
deemed  a  breach  of  good  manners  either  to 
refuse  or  not  to  drink  up ;  hence  a  man's 
cup,  both  in  Siicred  and  profane  authors, 
came  to  signify  the  portion,  whether  of  good 
or  evil,  which  happens  to  him  in  this  world. 
Thus,  to  drink  "  the  cup  of  trembling,"  or 
of  "  the  fury  of  the  Lord."  is  to  be  afflicted 
with  sore  and  terrible  judgments,  Isaiah  li. 
17;  Jeremiah  xxv.  l.") — -29;  Psalm  Ixsr.  8. 
What  ("brist  means  by  the  expression,  we 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  understand,  since  in 
tiro  remarkable  passages,  Luke  xxii.  42,  and 
John  xviii.  II,  he  has  been  his  own  inter- 
preter. Ijelhalr  poculum  bibere,  "  to  drink 
the  deadly  cup,"  or  cun  of  death,  was  a 
common  (ilirase  among  the  Jews  ;  and  from 
them,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  our  Lord 
borrowed  it. 

Cup  or  Blessino,  1  Corinth,  x.  16,  isthat 
which  was  blessed  in  entertainments  of  cere- 
mony, or  solemn  services ;  or,  rather,  a  cup 
over  which  (iod  was  blessed  for  having  fur- 
nished its  contents ;  that  is,  for  giving  to 
men  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  (hir  Sariour,  in 
the  la.st  supper,  blessed  the  cup,  and  gave  it 
to  each  of  his  apostles  to  drink,  Luke  xxiL  20, 

Cup  of  Salvation,  Psalm  cxvi.  13,  a 
phrase  of  nearly  the  same  import  as  the 
former,  a  cup  of  thanksgiving,  of  blessing 
the  Lord  for  bis  saving  mercies.  We  see, 
in  2  Mace.  vi.  27,  that  the  Jews  of  Kg>l)t, 
in  their  festivals  for  deliverance,  offered  cupi 
of  salvation.  The  Jews  have  at  this  day  cups 
of  thanksgiving,  which  are  blessed,  in  their 
marriage  ceremonies,  and  in  entcrtainroentil 
made  at  the  circumcision  of  their  children. 
Some  commentators  think  that  "  the  cup  of 
salvation"  was  a  bbation  of  wine  poured  on 
the  victim  sacrificed  on  thanksgiving  occa- 
sions, according  to  the  law  of  Aloses,  Eiod. 
xxix.  40. 

CURSE.  To  curse,  signifies  to  impre- 
cate, to  call  for  mischief  upon,  or  wish  erB 
to,  any  one.  Noah  cursed  his  granilMn 
Canaan,  Gen.  ix.  25 :  Jacob  cursed  the  fory 
of  his  two  sons,  Gen.  xlLx.  7  :  Moses  enjoini 
the  people  of  Israel  to  denounce  cur»«s 
against  the  violaters  of  the  law,  Deut.  xrriL 
15,  16,  &c. :  Joshua  pronounced  a  cum 
upon  him  who  should  undertake  to  rebuild. 
Jericho.  These  curses  were  such  as 
either  ordained  by  Ood  himself,  and 
nounced  by  men  under  the  influence  of  hi* 
Spirit ;  or  they  were  predictions  of  certain 
evils  which  would  happen  to  individuals,  or 
to  a  people,  uttered  in  the  form  of  impreca- 
tions. ITiey  were  not  the  effects  of  pas.<ioD, 
impatience,  or  revenge ;  and,  therefore,  wert 
not  things  condemned  by  God  in  his  law, 
like  the  cursing  mentioned.  Exodus  zxL  ]7« 
xxii.  28,  Leviticus  xix.  14. 
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CUJ?II,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  futhcr 
of  Nioirod,  !?eb{t,  H^vilah,  iSabuh,  lisamab, 
and  Sabtecha ;  and  the  grandfather  of  Sheba 
and  Dedan.  The  posterity  of  Ciwh,  spread 
OVET  great  part  ol  Asia  and  Africa,  were 
eUkd  C'uahiiD,  or  €uahit«Si  and  by  the 
Oreeka  and  Honuuu,  and  in  our  Bible, 
EtiaopmDM. 

Cosit.  Cdth4,  Ccthkj^,  Coshan,  Etwi. 

opiA,  LiOud  ^  Cuih,  th«  country  or  coua- 

tiifci  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Cusli ; 

wki»e  first  ploDUtions  were  on  the  Gulf  of 

Peraia,  in  that  part  which   etill   bears  th« 

lutne  of  Chuseitaft,  wad  from  whence  they 

qiread  over  India  and  great  part  of  Arabia  ; 

paiticulaliT  its  western  part,  on  the  coast  of 

tbe  Bed  Sea^    invaded  Eeypt,   under  the 

vme  of  Iiyc-So8,  or  Bheplierd-kin^H;  and 

ftnee  paMed,  as  well  probalily  a.t  by  the 

Stnita  of  Babetmandel,  mto  Ccntnl  Africa, 

md  first  peopUd  the  countries  to  the  «auth 

<rf  Effypt,  Nubia,  Abysamia,  and  parts  fur. 

Iher  to  the  south  and  west.    Tbe  indiscrimi- 

■aCe  use  of  tbe  term  Ethiopia  in  our  Llible, 

far  jJ]  the  countries  peopled  by  the  posterity 

ef  Cnafa,  and  the  aSmost  exclusive  applica' 

lioii  of  the  taiae  tenn  hy  the  Ureek  and 

Haman    writers    to    the   berore.mentjoned 

emmtries   of  Africa,    have   involved   some 

pottiana  of  both  sacred  and  profane  hii^tory 

m  almost  inextrtcahU  confusion.    The  firxt 

eouutry  which  bore  this  name,  and  which 

iru  douhtleas  the  original  e^ttlement,  was 

that  which  is  described  by  Moses  as  en- 

eomnasised  by  the  river  Gihon,  orGyndes; 

vbieh  encircles  a  great  part  of  the  province 

of  Cbnxestan  in  Persia.     In  procew  of  lime, 

thf  increasing'  faiDily  sspread  over  the  vast 

Ifmtory  of  Jiidia  anel  Arabia  :   the  wliole  of 

which  tract,  frotn  the  Ganges  to  the  borders 

of  Egypt,  then  became  the  land  of  Cuah,  or 

A*iatic  Ethiopia,  the  Citsha  Dwefpa  leithin, 

af  tlindoo  geography.     Until  dispossessed 

of  ihb*  country,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  by  the 

Ktsterity  of  Abraham,  the  l^hmaelitea  and 

Midiitiitea,  they,   by  a  further  dispersion, 

Cd  over  into'  Africa ;  which,  in  its  turn, 
ae  the  land  of  Cusix.  or  Hthiujiia,  tbe 
Culd  Dwtepa  witlwut,  of  the  Hindooa  :  the 
wlf  (ountry  so  understood  after  the  com- 
"Kntement  of  tbe  Christian  sera-  Even 
IJ'Wi  thij  last  refuge,  they  were  compelled, 
^  the  influx  of  fresh  settlent  from  Arabia, 
^Tjrtt  and  Canaan,  to  extend  their  migra- 
"•M*  itill  (tulher  westwiird,  inta  the  heart 
irf  tie  African  eontlnentj  where  only,  in 
|i«*w>lly-headed  negro,  the  genuine  Cuah- 
!<«  «  to  be  found. 

Hnodcttus  relates  that  Xerxes  had,  la 
Bs  4rmy  prepared  for  his  Grecian  expe- 
fea,  !wlB  Oriental  and  African  Etluo- 
I'lMi:  and  adds,  that  they  resembled  each 
Wlier  in  every  out-tv^ard  circumatance  ex- 
'^t  Iheir  hair ;  that  «f  tJie  Afiiatic  iithio- 
P^s  being  3ong  and  etraight,  while  the 
°^  vi  those  of  Africa  was  curled.  l"hi«  is 
'  feij  remarkable  fact ;  and  lead*  to  the 
tati()n,  tlow  came  this  singular  distinc. 
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tioQ  between  people  of  the  same  stock?  Did 
it  arise  from  change  of  climate  and  of  ha- 
bits? or  from  nome  ori|(inal  difference  in 
a  particidar  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Cuah  f  Tbe  former  appears  by  far  the  more 
probable.  It  in  not  likely  that  a  people 
dfvceaded  from  a  common  parent  should 
naturally  be  distinguished  by  such  a  pecu- 
liar difference  ;  but  that  it  might  be  ac- 
quired by  change  of  Boil  and  condition,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe.  We  have 
aomethiog  exactly  analugous  to  it,  in  the 
change  w-nich  the  hair  of  animals  undergoes 
when  removed  from  tlieir  native  state.  But 
a  modem  writer  has  furnished  us  with  a  fact 
which  will  go  further  thnn  either  theory  or 
analogy.  Dr.  I'richiini,  in  his  researches 
into  me  Phymcal  HUtory  of  Man,  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith,  of  the 
negroei  «ettled  in  the  umithern  districts  of 
the  United  States  of  Ami'rica,  that  the  field- 
slaves,  who  live  on  the  plantations,  and  re- 
tain pretty  nearly  the  rude  manners  of  their 
jVlrican  progenitorH,  preserve  in  the  third 
generation  much  of  their  original  structure, 
though  their  features  nrp  not  so  strongly 
marked  as  thai<e  of  imported  slaves.  But 
the  domestic  nervanta  nf  the  same  race,  who 
arc  treated  with  lenity,  and  whose  condition 
is  little  ddfereat  from  tint  of  the  lower  class 
of  white  people,  in  the  third  generation 
have  the  na«e  raised,  the  mouth  and  lips  of 
moderate  «Atti,  the  cyts  lively  and  spark- 
ling, and  often  the  whole  composition  of 
the  features  enretnply  aj^reeable.  "  The 
hair  grows  eetiHilily  longer  in  each  succeed- 
ing race,  and  extends  to  three,  four,  and 
sometimes  to  six  or  eight  inches." 

About  400ycara  hefiirt  (.'hrist,  Herodotus, 
in  hia  second  book,  whirh  treats  of  Egypt, 
makeH  frequent  mention  of  Ethiopia;  mean- 
ing excliiniyely  the  Ethi(!pi:i  above  Egypt.  In 
the  time  of  our  Sarinur,  (and  indeed  from 
that  time  forward,)  hy  Etliioiiia,  was  meant, 
in  a  general  senflc,  thi'  tountries  south  of 
Egypt,  then  but  imperfectly  known :  of 
one  of  which,  that  Cnndace  was  queen 
whose  eunuch  w,ih  bajiti/ed  by  Philip. 

From  a  review  of  tht  history  of  this  re- 
markable people,  we  may  see  that  those  wri- 
ters must  necessarily  be  iiTong  who  would 
coufitie  the  Ethiopians  to  either  Arabia  or 
Africa.  Mary  parts  of  scrijitnre-bistory 
cannot  poBsibly  be  undcrMiood,  without  sup- 
posing them  ty  have  settlements  in  both; 
tvhich  Herodotus  exjvres'iiy  asserts  was  the 
case.  In  fine,  we  may  conclude,  tiiat  in  the 
timea  of  the  prophets,  Eind  during  the  trans- 
actions recorded  in  the  Second  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles*,  the  Cu-^hitcs,  still 
retaining  a  part  nf  thfir  ancient  territories 
in  Arabia,  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea  in  great 
numbers,  and  obtained  extensive  possessions 
in  Africa;  where,  beinii,  in  a  further  course 
of  time,  altogether  ei|n.'lk'd  from  the  east 
by  the  Ishmaehtes,  Sec,,  their  remains  are 
now  concentrated.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  theCushites,  probably  at  the  time 
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of  their  eTpulsion  from  Egypt,  migrated,  or 

sent  culouies,  into  several  other  [tarts,  par- 
ticularly to  Phenicia,  Coldiiu,  and  Greece; 
where,  in  pruccss  of  time,  they  became 
blended  with  the  other  iiihabitantii  of  those 
countries,  the  fainilieii  of  Javan,  Meahek, 
and  Tubal,  and  their  distinctive  character 
totally  loKt. 

CYPRKSS,  nnn.  Isaiah  xliv.  U;  and 
KuiriLpuTiros,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  13;  1.  10;  a  large 
evergreen  tree.  The  wood  is  fragrant,  very 
compact,  and  heai-)'.  It  scarcely  ever  rota, 
decays,  or  is  worm-eaten  ;  for  wnich  reason 
the  ancients  used  to  make  the  statues  of  their 
gods  with  it.  The  unperishable  chcstn  which 
contain  the  Eg)'}>tian  mummies  were  of 
cypress.  The  gatea  of  St.  Peter's  ehureh  at 
itome,  which  had  lasted  from  the  time  of 
('onstantine  to  that  of  pope  Eugene  IV.,  that 
is  to  say,  eleven  hundred  years,  were  of 
cypress,  and  had  in  that  time  suffered  no 
decay.  But  f'elnius  thinku  that  i«uali  s])eaks 
of  the  ilex,  a  kind  of  oak  ;  and  Bishop  Lxiwth, 
that  the  pine  is  intended.  The  cyjtress,  how- 
ever, was  more  fretpiently  used,  and  more 
fit  for  the  pnriww  which  the  projihet  men- 
tions.  than  either  of  these  trees. 

UYPRl  S,  a  large  island  in  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  bet»veen  Cilicia  and  Syria. 
lu  inhabitants  were  plunged  in  all  manner 
of  hi.xury  and  debauchery.  Tlieir  principal 
deity  was  Venus.  The  apostles  Paul  and 
Barnabas  lauded  in  the  isle  of  Cypru.'?,  A.  D. 
44,  Acts  xiii.  4.  WiLlc  they  continued  at 
Salami*,  they  preached  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
.lewish  synagogues ;  from  thence  they  visited 
all  the  cities  of  the  island,  preaching  the 
gospel.  At  Paphos,  they  found  Uar-Jesus, 
a  false  prophet,  with  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
governor :  Paul  struck  Uar-Jesus  with  blind- 
ness ;  and  the  proconsul  embraced  ('hristi- 
anity.  Some  time  after,  Barnabas  went 
again  into  this  island  xvith  John,  sumamed 
Mark,  Acts  xv.  39.  Barnabas  is  considered 
as  the  priaci[ia]  apostle,  and  first  bishop,  of 
Cyprus;  where  it  Ls  said  he  was  martyred, 
being  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  of  Salamis. 

CYRENE  was  a  city  of  Libya  in  .\frica, 
which,  as  it  was  the  principal  city  of  that 
province,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Cyrenaica. 
This  city  was  once  bo  jwwcrfid  as  to  contend 
with  Carthage  for  pre-eminence.  In  profane 
writers,  it  is  menti<med  as  the  birth-place  of 
Eratosthenes  the  mathematician,  ana  Calli- 
machus  the  poet ;  and  in  holy  writ,  of  Simon, 
whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  our  Savi- 
our'a  cross.  Malt,  xjsvii.  32;  Luke  xxiii.  26. 
At  Cyrene  resided  many  ifewa,  a  great  part 
of  whom  embraced  the  Christian  religion ; 
but  others  opposed  it  with  much  obstinacy. 
Among  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Chris. 
tianity,  Luke  reckons  those  of  this  province, 
who  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  and  ex- 
cited the  people  against  St.  Stephen,  Acts 
Jti.  20. 

CYRENIUS,  governor  of  Syria,  Luke  ii. 
1,  2.  Great  difficulties  have  been  raised  on 
the  history  of  the  taxing  imdcr  Cyreniiis.  for 
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the  different  solntions  of  which  we  must ' 
refer  to  the  commentators. 

It   may  be  obsen-ed   on   the  passage  is  i 
Luke  ii.  ] ,  2,  That  the  word  oucanar^  rea- 1 
dered  al!  Ihe  world,  sometimes  signifies  the  I 
whole  of  a  country,  region,  or  district,  a«j 
perhaps  Acts  xi.  28,  and  certainly  Luke  xsul 
26.     Hie  expression,  "all  the  country,"  M" 
peculwrly  proper  in  this  place,  because' Gali- 
lee, as  well  as  Judea,  was  included,  and  per- 
haps all  other  parts  in  which  were  Jewa,< 
The  word  irayptupii,  which  is  rendered  lutmf^ 
should  have  been  translated  enrolment  ; 
taxation  did  not  always  really  follow 
enrolment,  though  such  enrolment  gen 
preceded  a  taxation.     The  difficulty  ofH 
passage  is  in  the  word  ■mpami,  first,  because, 
ten  or  eleven  years  after,  there  was  actually 
a  ta.xation,  which,  as  a  decisive  nurk  of  auhi- 
jection  to  the  Koman  power,  was  very  mor- 
tifying to  the  Jewi.sh  nation.     To  this  taza* 
tion  Gamaliel  alludes,  "  Judas  of  Galile«  roM 
up  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,"  Acts  v.  3", 
when  mobs  and  riots  were  frequent,  under 
pretence  of  liberty. 

The  narrative  of  St.  Lake  may  be  conw 
bined  in  the  following  order,  which  is  pro- 
bably not  far  from  its  true  import :  "  In 
those  days  Cesar  Augustus,"  who  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  Herod,  and 
wished  him  to  feel  his  dependence  on  tha 
Roman  empire,  *'  issued  a  decree  that  the 
whole  laud  "  of  Judea  "  should  be  enrolled," 
as  ^\-elI  persons  as  possessions,  that  the  true 
state  of  the  inhabitant;!,  their  families,  and 
their  property,  might  be  known  and  recorded.' 
Accordingly,  "all  were  enrolled,"  but  tbltJ 
taxation  did  not  immediately  foUow  this  en* 
rolment,  because  Augustus  was  reconciled  to 
Herod  ;  and  this  accounts  fur  the  silence  of 
Josephus  on  an  assessment  not  carried  iato 
effect.  "  And  this  was  the  first  asseseoMDt 
(or  enrolment)  of  Cyrenius,  governor  (A 
S\Tia.  And  all  went  to  be  enrolled,  each  la 
his  own  city ; "  and,  as  the  emperor'*  order 
was  urgent,  and  C^Tenius  was  known  to  br 
active  in  the  despatch  of  business,  even 
Mary,  though  far  advanced  "  in  her  preg- 
nancy, went  with  Joseph,  and  whUe  they 
waited  "  for  their  turn  to  be  enrolled, "  Mary 
was  delivered  of  Jesus."  It  is  not,  however, 
improbable,  that  Mary  had  some  small  landed 
estate,  for  which  her  appearance  was  neces- 
sary. Jesus,  therefore,  was  enrolled  with 
Mary  and  Joseph,  as  Jxdion  the  Apostate  es- 
pressly  says. 

An  officer  being  sent  from  Rome  to  enrol 
and  a.H8es8  the  subjects  of  a  king,  imphed 
that  such  king  H-as  dependent  on  the  Romaa 
emperor,  and  demonstrates  that  the  sceptR 
wa.s  departed  from  iludah.  This  occurrence, 
added  Co  the  alarm  of  Herod  on  the  inqnii^ 
of  the  Magi  respecting  the  birth-place  of  th« 
Messiali,  might  sufficiently  exasperate  Herod, 
not  merely  to  slay  the  infants  of  Uctldehem, 
but  to  e\'ery  act  of  cruelty.  Hence,  after 
such  an  occurrence,  all  Jerusalem  might  n'ell 
he  alarmed  with  Herod,  Matt.  ii.  3;  and  ihr 
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tec.  ctady  caution  in  their  answers 
Thii  oocarrence  would  quicken  the 
Btiaa  of  all  who  expected  temporal  re- 
^eoipCMm  in  Israel,  as  it  would  extremely 
■ortify  erery  Jewish  national  feeling. 

The  orer.rolinf  providence  of  <jod  ap- 
■mted,  that,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birtb, 
mm  should  be  a  public,  authentic,  and 
fCaeral  production  of  titles,  pedigrees,  &c., 
wlucb  should  prove  that  Jesus  was  descended 
fram  the  house  and  direct  family  line  of 
Dkvid  ;  and  that  ih\»  should  be  proved  judi- 
ddly  am  such  a  scrutinizing  occasion.  Thia 
•onuTCBce  brooght  about  the  birth  of  the 
M— i  sh .  mt  the  very  place  appointed  by  pro- 
phecy loM  before,  ttiougb  the  usual  resi- 
ieare  of  i^aeph  and  Mary  was  at  Nazareth. 
CYRUS,  son  of  Cambyses  the  Persian, 
■ad  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king 
if  the  Medes.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  Cyrus 
«W  BMde  general  of  the  Persian  tronpe,  and 
mt  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to 
his  uncle,  tlyaxares,  whom  the  Baby- 
M  were  preparing  to  attack.  Cya.tares 
1  Cjnu  gave  them  battle,  and  ilisperHed 
■.  After  this,  Cyrus  carried  the  war 
i  the  countries  beyond  the  river  Halys ; 
'  Cappmdocia«  marched  against  Crae- 
g  of  Ljdia,  defeated  him,  and  took 
Sw4m,  hia  capitaL  Having  reduced  almost 
il  Aaa.  Cyrus  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and 
fiMiil  hts  anna  against  the  A8S)Tians  :  hav. 
lagr  ddcaiUd  them,  he  lud  siege  to  Babylon, 
v&dl  he  look  on  a  festival  day.  after  having 
dmntd  the  course  of  the  river  which  ran 
temgh  it.  On  his  return  to  Persia,  he 
■Hiied  his  couiiin,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
•f  Cyazarts ;  after  which  he  engag-ed  in  seve- 
nlwani,  sad  subdued  all  the  nations  between 
Spk  aad  the  Red  Sea.  He  died  at  the  age 
W  arrMltr,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years. 
AaUkOia  diSier  much  concerning  the  manner 
if  hte  death. 

S.  We  learn  few  particulars  respecting 
C^raa  frtm  scripture  :  but  they  are  more  cer- 
baa  thaa  those  derived  from  other  sources. 
DaaUL,  ia  the  remarkable  vision  in  which 
Qal  ilMrred  him  the  ruin  of  several  great 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  the 
1,  represents  Cyrus  as  "  a  ram  which 
t>  horns,  both  high,  but  one  rose 
'  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came 
Wf  kat.  This  iwn  pushed  westward,  and 
Mrthwan),  and  southward,  so  that  no  beasts 
■i^hl  stand  before  him,  neither  wa.s  there 
my  that  CMihl  deliver  out  of  his  hand  ;  but 
!■  dU  according  to  his  will,  and  became 
frtat,"  Daniel  Tui.  3,  4,  20.  The  two  horns 
mf^aUf  the  two  empires  which  Cyrus  united 
ai  has  penoD,  that  of  the  Medes  and  that  of 
Iht  Prtetaas.  In  another  place,  Daniel  cum - 
I  Cyma  to  a  bear,  with  three  ribs  in  its 
\  to  which  it  was  said,  "  .\risc,  devour 
■ch  flesh.'*  Cyrus  succeeded  Catnbyxes 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  DariuH  the 
(hjr  Xcnnphon  called  Cyaxarrs.  and 
AJtTi^es  in  the  (ireek  of  Dan.  xiii.  65  )  also 
■I  (kv  kiaK<hMn  of  the  Medes,  and  the  em- 


pire of  Babylon.  He  was  monarch,  as  ha 
speaks,  "of  all  the  earth,"  Ezra  i.  1,  2, 
2  Chron.  .tx.tvi.  22,  23,  when  he  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  into  their  own  country. 
A.  M.  3466,  B.  C.  53fi.  He  had  always  a 
particular  regard  for  Daniel,  and  coniinued 
bim  in  his  great  employments. 

3.  The  prophets  foretold  the  exploits  of 
Cyrus.  Isaiah,  xliv.  28,  p&rticiilarly  declares 
his  name,  above  a  century  before  he  was 
horn.  Josephus  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Baby- 
lon showed  this  passage  to  C}tu8  ;  and  that, 
in  the  edict  which  he  granted  for  their  re- 
turn, he  acknowledged  that  he  received  the 
empire  of  the  world  from  the  God  of  Israel. 
The  peculiar  designation  by  name,  which 
Cyrus  received,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
prophetic  writings.  He  was  the  heir  of  a 
monarch  who  ruled  over  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  inconsiderable  kingdoms  of  Asia, 
but  whose  hardy  inhabitants  were  at  that 
time  the  bravest  of  the  brave ;  and  the  pro- 
vidential circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  precluded  him  from  all  knowledge  of 
this  oracular  declaration  in  his  favour.  He 
did  not  become  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
l>ook8  in  which  it  was  contained,  nor  with 
the  singular  people  in  whose  possession  it 
was  found,  till  he  had  accomplished  all  the 
purposes  for  which  he  had  been  raised  up, 
except  that  of  saying  to  Jerusalem,  as  the 
"anointed"  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  "Thou 
shalt  be  inhabited  ; "  and  to  the  cities  of  Ju- 
dah,  *'  Ye  shall  be  built,  and  1  will  raise  up 
their  ruins."  The  national  pride  of  the 
Jews  during  the  days  of  their  unhallowed 
prosperity,  would  hinder  them  from  di^iilg. 
ing  among  other  nations  such  prophecies  as 
this,  which  contained  the  most  severe  yet  de- 
served reflections  upon  their  wickea  prac- 
tices and  ungrateful  conduct ;  and  it  was 
only  when  they  were  captives  in  Babylon 
that  they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  expe- 
dient of  exhibiting,  to  the  mighty  monarch 
whose  bondmen  they  had  become,  the  pro- 
phetic record  of  their  own  apostasy  and  pu- 
nishment, and  of  his  still  higher  destination, 
as  the  re-builder  of  Jerusalem.  N'o  tempta- 
tion therefore  could  be  laid  before  the  con- 
queror in  early  life  to  excite  his  latent  ambi- 
tion to  accomplish  this  very  full  and  explicit 
prophecy  ;  ana  the  facts  of  his  life,  as  record- 
ed by  historians  of  very  opposite  sentiments 
and  feelings,  all  conciu  in  aeveloping  a  series 
of  coni^ecutive  events,  in  which  he  acted  no 
insignificant  part ;  which,  though  astonishing 
in  their  results,  differ  greatly  from  those 
rapid  strides  perceptible  in  the  hurried  career 
of  other  mighty  men  of  war  m  the  east ;  and 
which,  from  the  unbroken  connexion  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  us,  appear  like 
the  common  occurrences  of  life  naturally 
following  each  other,  and  mutually  depend, 
ent.  Yet  thiH  consideration  does  not  preclude 
the  presence  of  a  mij{hty  .Spirit  working 
within  him  ;  which,  according  to  Isaiah,  said 
to  him,  "  I  will  gird  thee,  though  thou  bast 
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not  knowTi  ine."  Concerning  the  genius,  or 
guardian  angel,  of  Socrates  many  learned  con- 
troveraiei)  have  arisen  ;  but,  though  n  few  of 
the  disputant*  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
it  away,  the  majority  of  them  have  left  the 
Greek  philosopher  in  jwssession  of  a  greater 
portion  of  inspiration  than,  with  marvellous 
inconsistency,  some  of  them  are  willing  to 
accord  to  the  Jewish  prophets.  In  this  view 
it  is  highly  interesting  to  recollect  that  the 
elegant  historian  who  first  infonned  hi.-i  re- 
fined countrymen  of  this  moral  prodigy,  is 
he  who  -subs^equently  introduced  tbcm  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  noble  and  heroic 
Cyrus.  The  didactic  discourses  and  the 
couiparatively  elevated  morality  which  Xeno- 
phon  embodied  in  his  "  Memoirfl  of  Socra- 
tes," arc  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
purposely  illustrated  in  his  subsequent  ad- 
minibic  production,  the  Cyropadio,  or  "  Kdu- 
cation  uf  C)tiis;*'  the  basis  of  which  is  true 
history  adorned  and  refined  b}'  pliilosojdiy, 
and  exhibiting  for  universal  imitation  the 
life  and  actions  of  a  prince  who  was  cradled 
in  the  ancient  Persian  school  of  the  I'isch- 
dadians,  the  parent  of  the  Socratic.  Isaiah 
describes,  in  fine  poetic  imagery,  the  Al- 
mighty going  before  Cmis  to  remove  every 
obistruction  out  of  his  way  : — 

"  I  will  go  bcfon:  thee,  and  Irvcl  mountains, 
I  will  bunt  uundcr  the  fol(liiig.<kiani  of  bran. 
And  tpUt  ill  tw&in  the  ban  of  iron. 
Even  I  will  gin  thee  the  doik  txtatattA, 
And  the  hidden  wealth  of  teerct  placet : 
That  thou  msycat  know,  that  I  rui  Loan, 
Who  call  thee  by  thjr  name,  am  nil!  Ciuu  or  laiLaxi. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon  was  fa- 
mous for  it.<)  brazen  gates  and  doors ;  a  hun- 
dred were  in  the  city  walls,  beside  those 
which  led  to  the  river,  and  others  which  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Belus.  When  Sardis 
and  Babylon  were  taken  by  Cyrus,  they 
were  the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  worlii.  CroB- 
8US  gave  an  exact  inventory  of  his  immense 
treasures  to  Cyrus,  and  they  were  removed 
from  Sardis  in  waggons.  Iliny  gives  the  fol- 
lowing accoimt  of  the  wealth  which  C^tus  ob- 
tained by  his  conquests  in  Asia  :  "  He  found 
thirtv-four  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  golil, 
beside  vessels  of  gold,  and  gold  wrought 
into  the  leaves  of  a  platanus  and  of  a  vine  i 
five  hundred  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and 
the  cup  of  Semiramis,  which  weighed  fifteen 
talents.  The  Egyj>tian  talent,  according  to 
Varro,  was  equal  to  eighty  pounds."  Mr, 
Brerewood  estimates  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  in  this  enumeration  at  12t),224,fKvi/. 
sterling.  Other  particulars  relating  to  bun, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  his 
conquest  of  that  large  city,  wdl  be  found 
under  the  article  Babt/ton.  It  is  the  God 
of  Israel  who,  in  these  sublime  prophecies, 
confounds  the  omens  and  prognostics  of  the 
Babylonian  soothsayers  or  diviners,  after 
they  had  predicted  the  stability  of  that  em- 

fiire  ;  and  who  announces  the  restoration  of 
sracl,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and 
temple  of   Jerusalem,   through   Cj-rus   his 
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"  shepherd  "  and  his  *'  anointed"  messenger. 
Chosen  thus  by  tio<l  to  execute  his  high 
behests,  he  subdued  and  reigned  over  many 
natious, — the  Cilicians,  Syrians,  Papblai;o- 
nians,  Cappadociaas,  Phrygians,  Lydians, 
Corians,  Phenicians,  Arabians,  E^'ptivu. 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Bactrians,  Sac. 

"  I  am  lie  who  fnutntrth  the  tokena  oftbe  impatdn. 
And  cnaXeth  the  divineti  mad  ;  dec. 
Who  with  to  the  abyw,  (Bahvlim,] 
'  Qe  desolate,  and  I  will  dr)-  up  thy  rircn  ;* 
Wlio  taith  to  ryrus,  '  He  ii  my  ihephenl. 
And  vhall  perforni  all  my  pleaauxv.* 
Thuii  ulth  the  L/ird  tn  hii  anointed. 
To  L')Tui>  whom  I  hold  hy  the  right  band. 
To  tubdue  before  him  iiatima, 
Atid  ungird  the  loina  of  kinfia. 
To  open  before  him  [palace]  faldiog-doon: 
Even  [river]  (atet  ihall  not  bs  ihut : 
For  Jacob  my  Mnranfi  lakc,  and  Und  nty  chaoD. 
I  have  iuniamed  thee;*  eu. 

4.    Herodotus   has    painted    the  portnit 
of  C}Tus  in  dark  colours,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  many  particidars  by  Cte«iai,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Ii«Ucanta««us, 
Plato,  Straho,  Ju>itin,  and  others  ;  in  oddo- 
sition  to  the  contrary  accounts  of 
Xenophon,  Josephus,  the  Persian  i 
and,  apparently,  the  holy  scripture^.      lli« 
motive  for  this  conduct  of  Herixiotus  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  his  aversion  to  Cyrui. 
for  having  been  the  enslaver  of  his  country. 
The  Greek  historian  was  a  man  of  free  and 
independent  spirit,  and  could  never  brook 
the  mention  of  the  surrender  uf  his  nalirr 
city,  Halicarnassus,  to  the  troops  of  Cynu. 
But,  allowing  that  heortlessaess  and  croeltj 
are  too  often  the  accompaniments  of  mighty 
conquerors,  and   that  very  few  escape  tJjfir 
direful   contagion  ;  yet,  when   the  wont  m 
told  about  Cyrus,  abundance  of  autheutir 
facts  remain  to  attest  hb  worth,  and  to  ele- 
vate  his   character   above  the   standard  ol 
ordinary   mortals.     Xenophon   informs 
that  the  seven   last  years  of  his  full  lo' 
reignty  this  prince  spent   in  peace  and  trkii- 
quillity  at  home,  revered  and  Iteloved  by 
cla-s-ses  of  his  subjects.     In  his  dying  too- 
ments   he  was    surroiuded   by    his   (amilj, 
friends,  and  children;  and  debvered  totheni    ^ 
the  noblest  exhortations  to  the  practice  d 
piety,  inrtue,  and  concord.     This  testiraonT 
18  in  substance  confirmed  by  the  Persian  his- 
torians, who  relate,  that,  after  a  lonft  uul 
bloody  war,  Khosru,  or  Cyrus,  aubduMl  tl 
empire  of  Tiiran,  and  made  the  city  of  Bi ' 
in  rhorasan,  a  royal  residence,  to  keep  i 
order  hi«  new  subjects  ;  that  he  repaid 
f:!iiiily  in  Persia  proper  the  amount  of  their 
war-taxes,  out  of  the  immense  spoils  whifii 
he  had  acipiired  by  his  conquest* ;  thu  hi 
endeavoured  to  promote  peace  and  barmonf 
between  the  Turanians  and    Iranians;  th< 
he  reguLited  the  pay  of  his  soldiery,  refomd 
civA  and    religious  abuses  throughout  tiii 
provinces,  and,  at  length,  after  a  long  aoii 
glorious  reign,   resigned   the  crown  to  bii 
son  Lohorasp,  and  retired  to  solitude,  cofr 
fessing  that  lie  had  lived  long  enough  for  lu> 
own  glory,  and  that  it  was  then  time  for  hm 
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lie  remain'ler  of  his  days  to  God. 
biii  Uulistan,  copie!i  the  wise  in- 
mth  Cyrus  ordered  to  be  ingcribcd 
pm  : — "  What  avails  a  long  life 
to  enjoyment  of  worliUy  grandeur, 
IS,  mortal  like  ourselves,  ivill  one 
le  under  foot  our  pride  !  This 
|ded  down  to  me  from  my  prcde- 
|Kt  soon  paAs  in  succession  upon 
Fmany  others."  In  the  last  book 
tropKdia"  we  find  the  following 
plugivings  to  the  god.s : — "  I  am 
\  thankful  for  being  truly  sensible 
n,  tad  for  never  being  elated  liv 
ItboTe  my  condition.  I  beseccn 
ptper  my  children,  mfe,  friends, 

KAnil  for  myself,  I  ask,  that 
e  life  ye  have  vouchsafed  to  me, 
m  my  end."  The  reflections  of  Dr. 
Ins  passage  are  very  judicious  : — 
btophon,  a  polytheist  liimself,  re- 
mu  praying  to  the  sods  in  the 
fcer ;  out  tluit  be  really  prayed  to 
Ihe  Patriarchal  God,  worshipped 
Kerable  ancestors,  the  Piscnda- 
•  appear  from  the  watchword,  or 

th  be  gave  to  his  soldiers  before 
kttle,   in  which  Evil  AUrodach 

in  MTHP  KAI  'HrEMnN. 
rOOH  SATIOtm  AND  LEADER.' 

nd  waa,  we  learn  from  the  pre- 

jpa  famous  proclamation,   pennit- 

Irs  to  return  from  the  Babylonian 

i*  The  Limi,  the  (iod  of  heaven, 

toe  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 

&  charged  me   to  build  him  a 

pualem,'  &.c.  Ezra  i.  1,2.     But 

^e   Lord     (lahoh,  or  Jove)    so 

I? — In  that  signal   prophecy  of 

Acting  his  name  and  his  actions, 

712,  abore  a  century  before  his 

rophecy  which  was  undoubted- 

kated  to  him  by  the  venerable 

biel,  the  Archimagus,  who  saw 

pig  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 

end,  here  foretold  to  be  effected 

maentality  of  Cyrus." 

loticea  the  tomb  of  C  vrus  at  Pos- 

Fenia.     Arrian  and  Strabo  de- 

kd  they  agTe«  with  Curtius,  that 

lie  Great  offered  funeral  honours 

ie   there ;    that    he   opened   the 

(otrnd,  not  the  treasures  he  ex- 

B  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian 

I  Persian  scymetar.    And  Plu- 

I  the  following  inscription  upon 

Kf«  of   Alexander : — "  O  man, 

jfa  art,  and  whenever  thou  com- 

me,  I  know,  thou  wilt.^  I  am 

founder  of  the  Persian  empire. 

It  the  little  earth  that  covers  my 

pmder  was  much  affected  at  this 

which   set    before  him,    in   «o 

If'-'    '^-  nntcrtainty  and  vici«f<i- 

rl  -.     And  he  placed  the 

...    .-:..-h  he  wore,   upon  the 

ich   the  body  lay,   wondering 


that  s  prince  so  renowned,  and  possessed 
of  such  immense  treasures,  had  not  been 
buried  more  iiumptuously  than  if  he  had 
been  a  pnvate  person.  Cyrus,  indeed,  in 
his  last  mstructions  to  his  children,  desired 
that  "  his  body,  when  he  died,  might  not 
be  deposited  in  gold  or  silver,  nor  in  any 
other  sumptuous  monument,  but  commit- 
ted, as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  ground." 

The  observation  which  Dr.  Hales  here 
makes,  is  worthy  of  record  -. —  This  is  a 
most  signal  and  extraordinary  epitaph.  It 
seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  useful  r;ie- 
mento  mori,  for  Alexander  the  (rreat,  in  the 
full  pride  of  conquest,  "  whose  coming"  it 
predicts  with  a.  prophetic  spirit,  "  For  come  I 
know  thou  wilt."  But  how  could  C)Tus 
know  of  his  coming  ? — Very  easily.  Daniel 
the  Archiraagu.s,  his  venerable  friend,  who 
warned  the  naughty  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
"  head  of  gold,"  or  founder  of  the  Babvlo- 
niati  empire,  that  it  should  be  subverted  by 
"  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,"  Dan.  ii. 
37,  39,  or  "  the  Mede  and  the  Persian," 
Darius  and  (^yrus,  as  he  more  plainly  tolil 
the  impious  Belshuzzar,  Dan.  v.  23,  we  may 
rest  assured,  communicated  to  Cyrus  also, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  sym- 
bolical Wsion  of  the  gout,  vnln  the  notable 
horn  in  his  forehead,  Alexander  of  Alace- 
don  coming  swiftly  from  the  west,  to  over- 
turn the  Persian  empire,  Daniel  \'iii.  5,  8, 
under  the  last  king  Codomanniis,  the  fourth 
from  Darius  Nothus,  as  after-vrards  mure 
distinctly  e.xplained,  Dan.  xi.  1.4.  Cvrus, 
therefore,  decidedly  addresses  the  snort- 
lived  conqueror,  O  man,  whoevH-  thou  art,  flfc. 

"  Juvenal,  in  that  noble  satire,  the  tenth, 
verse  168,  has  a  fine  refiection  on  the  vanity 
of  Ale.tander'a  wild  ambition  to  conquer 
worlds,  soon  destined  himself  to  be  confi- 
ned m  a  narrow  coffin  ;  by  a  pointed  allu- 
sion to  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Cynis  : — 

Vnut  Pelttla  Jutvnt  non  g^fflcil  otbia  t 
JEiiiMi,  infeiU  anfuUa  fimtte  mundl: 
Cum  tamen  aJifuHM  wutmitam  Mraverii  %rbem, 
Smiop^fo  onUtnlmM  nil,— Afon  lolaJbUiur 
(jmMntida  dmt  kombutm  tarjrueula  I' 
'  A  onglr  globe  tulDraa  not  th«  PcD^in  youth ; 
nitron Wntcd,  he  KYims  the  Kmnty  limits  of  the  world ; 
Aj  ir  within  a  pruon't  luirow  houodi  conAned  : 
Bui  when  he  ihall  inter  Uie  brtck-waUtd  dty  [B»h}lanl 
A  coffin  will  mntnt  him.— TAr  tpUajth  alntu  oinu, 
Horn  tmaU  arr  itu  dinknuUve  bvdia  lyf  mtn  t ' 

"  The  emotion  of  Alexander,  on  visiting 
the  tomb,  and  reading  the  inscription,  is  not 
less  remarkable.  He  evidently  applied  to 
himself,  as  the  destroyer,  the  awful  rebuke 
of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  for 
\iolating  the  sanctity  of  his  tomo,  from 
motives  of  profane  curiosity,  and  perhaps 
of  avarice.  And  we  may  justly  consider 
the  significant  act  of  laying  down  his  golden 
crown  upon  tiie  tomb  itself,  as  an  amende 
honorable,  a  homage  due  to  the  offended 
shade  of  the  pious  and  lowly-minded  Cyrus 
the  Great."  These  reflections  must  clo^e 
our  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  ever  appeared  among  the 
eastern  conquerors. 
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DAGON,  pjn,  com,  from  j;n,  or  ii, 
mfah,  god  of  the  Philistines.  It  i»  the  opi- 
nion of  some  tlial  Dajjon  was  represented 
like  a  woman,  with  the  lower  partt!  of  a 
fiah,  like  a  triton  or  syren.  Scripture 
shows  clearly  that  the  statue  of  Dagon  was 
human,  at  least,  the  upp<-r  part  of  it,  1  Sam. 
V.  4,  5.  A  temple  of  Da^foa  at  Ciaza  was 
pulled  down  hy  damson,  .fudge;  xvi.  23,  &c. 
In  another,  at  Ashdod,  the  I'hilistines  depo- 
sited the  ark  of  God,  I  Sam.  v.  1 — 3.  A 
city  in  Judah  was  called  Belh-Dagon ;  that 
is,  the  bouse,  or  temple,  of  Dagon,  Joshua 
XV.  4 1 ;  and  another  on  the  frontiers  of 
Asher,  Joshua  xix.  2". 

DALMANUTHA.  St.  Mark  sajs  that 
Jesus  Christ  embarked  with  hia  diiioples  on 
the  lake  of  Tilierias,  and  came  to  Dalmanutha, 
Mark  viii.  10,  but  St.  Matthew  calla  it  iMag- 
dala.  Matt.  xv.  39.  It  seems  that  Dalma- 
nutha was  near  to  Magdala,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake. 

DA  LM  ATI  A,  a  part  of  old  lllyria,  lyinff 
along  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Titus  preached 
here,  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

DAMASCUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia, 
and  anciently  the  cajiital  of  !?yria,  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  roost  venerable  places 
in  the  world  for  its  antiquity.  It  i.t  supposed 
to  ha^'e  been  founded  by  Ui,  the  son  of 
Aram ;  and  is,  at  least,  known  to  have  sub- 
sisted in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  2. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
during  the  space  of  three  centuries ;  and 
experienced  a  number  of  vicissitudes  in  every 
period  of  its  history.  Its  sovereign,  HadacI, 
whom  Josephus  calls  the  first  of  its  kings, 
was  conquered  hy  David,  king  of  Israel,  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  it  was  taken  by  Tiglath 
Pileser,  who  slew  its  last  king,  Rezin,  and 
added  its  province.s  to  the  Assyrian  empire. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered,  also,  by  Senna- 
cherib, Nebucliadaeziar,  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  (treat,  .ludas  Maccabeus,  and 
at  length  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  con- 
ducted by  Fompey  against  Tigranes,  in  the 
year  before  Christ,  65.  During  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  it  was  one  of  their  principal 
arsenals  in  Asia,  and  is  celebrateil  by  the 
emperor  Julian  as,  even  in  his  day,  "  the 
eye  of  the  whole  east."  About  the  year  634, 
it  was  taken  by  the  S.iracen  princes,  who 
made  it  the  place  of  their  residence,  till  Bug- 
dad  was  prejiared  for  their  reception ;  nnd, 
after  suffering  a  t'ariety  of  revolutions,  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Tamerlane, 
A.  D.  14f)0.  It  was  renaired  by  the  Mame- 
lukes, when  they  gained  possession  of  .Syria ; 
but  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Turks, 
in  1506;  and  since  that  period  has  formed 
the  capital  of  one  of  their  pachalirn.  The 
modern  city  is  delightfully  aitunti^-i  aSout 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile  and  ex- 
tensive plain.  Wittered  by  the  river whiih  the 
Creeks  called  Chrysorrhoras,  or  "Golden 
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River,"  but  which  is  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Barrady,  and  of  which  the  ancient  AbanA 
and  Pnar;mr  are  supposed  to  have  been 
branches.  The  city  is  nearly  two  miles  ia 
length  from  its  north-east  to  its  north, 
west  extremity  j  but  of  very  inconsiderable 
breadth,  especially  near  the  middle  of  ii 
extent,  where  its  width  is  much  contract 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall,  which  i* 
strong,  though  not  lofty ;  but  its  snbarfa* 
are  extensive  and  irrcgiilar.  Its  streets  an 
narrow ;  and  one  of  them,  called  Straight 
mentioned  in  Actsix.  It,  still  runs  through 
(he  city  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  TTid 
houses,  and  especially  those  which  front  thft 
streets,  are  very  indifferently  built,  ehietir 
of  mud  formed  into  the  shape  of  bricks,  ana 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  but  those  towards  the  gar- 
dens, and  in  the  squares,  present  a  more 
handsome  appearance.  In  these  mud  walls, 
however,  the  gates  and  doors  are  often 
adorned  with  marble  portals,  carved  and 
inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety;  and 
the  inside  of  the  habitation,  which  is  gene- 
rally  a  large  square  court,  is  ornamented 
with  fragrant  trees  and  marble  fountain*, 
and  surrounded  with  >iplendid  apartmeotf, 
furnished  and  painted  in  the  highest  style  of 
luxury.  The  market-places  are  well 
structed,  and  adorned  with  a  rich  coloi 
of  variegated  marble.  The  principal  paUie 
buildings  are,  the  castle,  which  is  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  paces  in  length  i 
the  hospital,  a  charitable  establishment  for 
the  reception  of  strangers,  composing  a  large 
quadrangle,  lined  with  a  colonnade,  aod 
roofed  in  small  domes  covered  with  Ijad ; 
and  the  mosque,  the  entrance  of  which  if 
supported  by  four  large  columns  of  rfd 
granite ;  the  apartments  in  it  are  numeroui 
and  rangn)ficent,  and  the  top  is  covered »ith 
a  cupola  ornamented  with  two  minarets. 

Damascus  is  surrounded  by  a  fruitful  and 
delightful  country,  forming  a  plain  nearly 
eighty  miles  in  circumference ;  and  the 
lands,  most  adjacent  to  the  city,  are  formed 
into  gardens  of  great  extent,  which  »xt 
stored  with  fruit-trees  of  every  description. 
"Noplace  in  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Mann- 
drell,  "  can  promise  to  the  neholder  at  i 
distance  a  greater  voluptuousness ;  "  and  be 
mentions  n  tradition  of  the  Turks,  that  tbctc 
prophet,  when  approaching  Dnmasrua,  tork 
his  station  upon  a  certain  precipice,  in  order 
to  view  the  city ;  and,  after  considering  it* 
ravishing  beauty  and  delightful  aitpect, 
unwilling  to  tempt  his  frailty  by  going  ftf< 
ther ;  but  instantly  took  his  departure 
this  remark,  that  there  was  but  one 
designed  for  man,  and  that,  for  his 
was  resolved  not  to  take  his  in  this 
Tlie  air  or  water  of  Damascus,  or  both,  aft- 
supposed  to  have  a  powerful  efiiect  m  cnrinf 
the  leprosy,  or,  at  least,  in  arresting  its  pro- 
gress, while  the  patient  remains  in  the  pkce. 
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The  Rev.  Jamea  Conner  viaitecl  Damascu* 
Ml  IS'iO,aa  an  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  He  had  a  letter  from  the  archbishop 
of  Cypnjs  to  Seraphim,  patriarch  of  Anti- 
•ch,  ue  head  of  the  Chrinian  church  in  the 
«tgt,  who  rtmdn  *t  Dantiucus.  Thia  good 
wma  received  Mr.  Conner  in  the  most 
friMMllT  manner ;  and  expressed  himself  de- 
Il^Uea  with  the  cystem  and  operations  of 
the  Bible  Society.  He  undertook  to  cn- 
cmirage  and  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
p«w«r,  the  sale  a.nd  distribution  of  the  schp- 
Inree  throughout  the  patriarchate ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  his  earnestness  in  the  cause,  he 
crdored,  the  next  day,  a  number  of  letters 
to  be  prepared,  and  sent  to  his  archbishops 
aad  btahope,  urging  them  to  ]]romote  the 
«bj«eb>  of  the  Biole  Society  in  their  respec- 
trre  stations. 

DA>1N,  and  damnation,  are  words  s3rno- 
mpmcn»  with  condemn  and  condemnation. 
GcaOTslly  speaking,  the  words  are  taken  to 
4eBolfl  the  final  and  eternal  punishment  of 
the  ttagodly.  These  terms,  however,  some- 
tunee  occur  in  the  New  Testament  in  what 
faoy  be  termed  a  less  strict,  or  secondary 
tamt.  Thus,  when  the  apostle  says  to  the 
RoflMna,  "  He  that  doubteth,"  namely,  the 
hnrfalaeaa  of  what  he  is  doing,  "  is  damned 
It  bo  eat."  Rom.  xiv.  23 ;  the  meaning  is, 
W  eUnds  condemned  in  his  own  mind. 
A^im  :  when  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians, 
Am  "  be  that  eateth  and  drinketh"  of  the 
Lord'!  aiipper  "  unworthily,  eateth  and 
dnaketb  Mmnation  to  himself,"  I  Cor.  xi. 
V:  tb«  original  word,  «p</ml,  there  is  thought 
by  wmnj  to  import  no  more  than  temporal 


iadgBiratii,  and  that  the  apostle  explains 
liaeelf  in  the  same  sense  when  he  says, 
"  For  thie  cause  many  among  you  are  weak 
ad  rickly,  and  many  sleep,"  or  die.  This 
■  ■&  kut  one  mode  of  interpreting  the 
"dMUUKtaon,"  of  which  St  Paul  here  Kpeaks ; 
bat  probaUy  the  true  sense  is  the  bringing 
Mk  upon  the  conxrience,  and  thereby  a 
ItWlitJ.  without  remission,  to  future  judg. 
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DAN,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  Gen.  zxx. 
I— tf.  Dan  had  but  one  son,  whose  name 
WBS  Htiahim,  Gen.  xlvi.  23 ;  yet  he  had  a 
posterity ;  for,  on  leaving  Egypt, 
iHbe  consisted  of  sixty-two  thou<iand 
hundred  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Num. 
L  U.  (Jf  Jacob's  blessing  Dan,  see  Gen. 
zlix.  16,  17.  They  took  Laish,  Judges  xviii. 
t  (  Jodiua  xix.  47-  They  called  the  city 
Dan,  nfter  their  progenitor.  The  city  of 
Dta  wu  situated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  t^  land  of  Israel:  hence  the  phrase, 
—  ftem  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  denoting  the 
wImiI*  kagth  of  the  land  of  promise.  Here 
Jeroboani.  the  son  of  Nebat,  set  up  one  of 
golden  calves,  1  Kings  xii.  29 :  and  the 
■I  Bethel. 
DANCING.  It  is  still  the  custom  in  the 
«mC  to  testify  their  respect  for  persons  of 
~    '  by  nraaic  and  dancing.     When 

Dn  T(Mt,  who  was  sent  by  the  French 
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government  to  inspect  their  factories  in  the 
Levant,  a])proached  an  encampment  of  Tur- 
comans, between  .\leppo  and  Alexandretta, 
the  inusiciaiis  of  the  difl'erent  hordes  turned 
out,  playing  end  dancing  brfore  him  all  the 
time  he  and  his  escort  w^ere  passing  by  their 
camp.  Thus,  it  will  be  recollected,  "  the 
women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel, 
singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul, 
with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instru- 
ments of  music,"  when  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph from  the  slaughter  of  the  Pbihstines. 
In  the  oriental  dances,  in  which  the  women 
engage  by  themselves,  the  lady  of  highest 
rank  in  the  company  takes  the  lead,  and  is 
followed  by  her  companions,  who  imitate  her 
steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus. 
The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft. 
The  steps  are  varied  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  her  who  leads  the  dance,  but  always 
in  exact  time.  This  statement  may  enable 
us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  dance,  which 
the  women  of  Israel  perfonned  under  the 
direction  of  Miriam,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  prophetess,  we  arc  told, 
"  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and 
dances."  She  led  the  dance,  while  they 
imitated  her  steps,  which  were  not  conducted 
according  to  a  set,  well-known  form,  as  in 
this  countr)',  but  extemporaneous.  The  con- 
jecture of  IVIr.  Harmer  ts  extremely  probable, 
that  Da\'id  did  not  dance  alone  tiefore  the 
Lord,  when  he  brought  up  the  ark,  but,  as 
being  the  highest  in  rank,  and  more  bkilfid 
than  any  of  the  ])eople,  he  led  the  religious 
dance  of  the  males. 

D.-XMEL  was  a  descendant  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
I  'pper  Bethoron,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim. 
He  was  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon 
when  he  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age,  in  the  year  606  before  the  (.  hristian 
era.  He  was  placed  in  the  court  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  was  afterwards  raised  to 
situations  of  great  rank  and  power,  both  in 
the  empire  of  Babylon  and  of  Persia.  He 
lived  to  the  end  of  the  captivity,  but  being 
then  nearly  ninety  years  old,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  return  to  Judea.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  he  died  at  Susa,  soon 
after  his  last  vision,  which  is  dated  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Daniel 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  prophet  who 
enjoyed  a  g^'eat  share  of  worldly  prosperity ; 
but  amidst  the  corruptions  of  a  licentious 
court  he  preserved  his  virtue  and  integrity 
inviolate,  and  no  danger  or  temptation  could 
divert  him  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
The  book  of  Daniel  is  a  mixture  of  history 
and  prophecy  :  in  the  first  sbc  chapters  is 
recorded  a  variety  of  events  which  occurred 
in  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Btlshazzar, 
and  Darius ;  and,  in  particular,  the  second 
chapter  contains  Nebuchadnezzar's  prophetic 
dream  concerning  the  four  great  successive 
monarchies,  and  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 


tlie Messiah,  which  dream (lod  enabled  Daniel 
to  interpret.     In  the  last  six  chapters  we  have 
a  fieries  of  iirophecies,  revealed  at  different 
times,  extending  from  the  days  of  Daniel  to 
the  general  resurrection.     Tlie  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  em- 
pires, are  all  particularly    described  under 
appropriate  characters;  and  it  ia  expressly 
dcclare<!  that  the  last  of  them   was  to  be 
divided  into  ten  lesser  kingdoms  ;  the  time 
at  which  Christ  was  to  appear  ia  precisely 
fixed  ;  the  ri«e  and  fall  of  antichrist,  and  the 
duration  of  his  power,  are  exactly  determined; 
and  the  futxire  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the 
%'ictory  of  ("hrist  over  all  his  enemies,  and 
the  imiversa!  prevalence  of  true  rsligion,  are 
distinctly  foretold,  aa  being-  to  precede  the 
consumraation  of  that   stupendous  plan  of 
God,  which  "wa-s  laid  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,"  and  reaches  to  its  dissolutian. 
Part  of  this  book  is  written  in  the  Chaldaie 
language,  namely,  from  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  second  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  seventh 
chapter ;  these  chapters  relate  chiefly  to  the 
affairs  of  Babylon,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  passages  were  taken  from  the  public 
registers,     lliis  book  abounds  with  the  most 
exalted  sentimcntH  of  piety  and  devout  gra- 
titude i  its  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  concise  ; 
and  many  of  its  prophecies  arc  delivered  in 
term^  so  plain  and  circumstantial,  that  Bome 
unbelievers    have    asserted,    in    oppositioQ 
to  tiic  strongest  evidence,  that  they  were 
vTittcn  after  the  events  which  they  describe 
hail  taken  place.     With  respect  to  the  genu- 
inene.ss    and    authenticity  of  the  book   of 
Daniel,  there  is  abundance  both  of  external 
and  internal  evidence ;  indeed  all  that  can 
well  be  had  or  desired  in  a   case  of  this 
nature  ;  not  only  the  tesstimony  of  the  whole 
Jewish  church  and  nation,  wno  have  con- 
stantly   received    this    book    as  canonical, 
but  of  .fosephus  particularly,  who  recom- 
mends him  a8  the  greatest  of  the  prophets ; 
of  the  Jewish  TarBums  and  Tnlmuds,  which 
frequently  cite  and  appeal  to  his  authority  j 
of  ht.  Paul  and  St.  John,  who  have  copied 
many  of  his  prophecies  ;  and  of  our  Saviour 
himself,  who  cites  his  words,  and  styles  him, 
"  Daniel  the  prophet."     Nor  is  the  internal 
less  powerful  and  convincing  than  the  ex- 
ternal evidence ;  for  the  language,  the  style, 
the  manner  of  writing,  and  all  other  internal 
marks  and  characters^  are  perfectly  agree- 
able to  that  age ;   and   finally   he   appears 
plainly  and  undeniably  to  have  been  a  pro- 
phet by  the  exact  accomplishment  of  his 
prophecies. 

DARIUS  wa.9  the  name  of  several  princes 
in  history,  some  of  whom  are  mentioned  in 
Bcriplure. 

1.  Dabivs  the  Mede,  spoken  of  in  Daniel 
T.  31,  is.  1,  xi.  1,  &c.,  was  the  son  of  Asty- 
ages,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  brother  to 
Wandane,  the  mother  of  Cynia,  and  to 
Amyit,  the  mother  of  Evil-merodach,  and 
grandmother  of  Uelshazzar.  Darius  the 
iVJiide,  therefore,  was  uncle  by  the  mother's 
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side  to  Evil-merodach  and  Cyrus.  The  Sep- 
tuagint,  in  Daniel  rii.,  give  him  the  name  of 
Artaxerxes  ;  the  thirteenth,  or  apocryphal 
chapter  of  Daniel,  calls  him  Astyages  ;  and 
Xenopbon  designates  him  by  the  name  of 
Cyaxares.  He  succeeded  Delshazzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  his  nephew's  son,  or  bis  sister's 
grandson,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3**3, 
according  to  Calmet,  or  in  3468,  according 
to  Uahcr.  Daniel  does  not  inform  us  of  any 
previous  war  between  them;  but  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  supply  this  aefi- 
ctency.  Isaiah  xiii.,  xiv.,  xlv.,  xlvi.,  xlviL ; 
Jer.  l.,li. 

2.  Darics,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  on  the  authority  of  Arch- 
bishop L'sher  and  Calmet,  to  be  the  Ahu. 
ueruB  of  scripture,  and  the  husband  of  Es- 
ther.    But  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks,  that  Aha»- 
uerus  was   Artaxerxes    Longimanus.     This 
prince  recovered  Babylon  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  months.     This  city,  which  bad  been 
formerly  the   capital  of  the   east,  revolted 
from  Persia,  taking  advantage  of  the  revolu- 
tions that  happened,  first  at  the   death  of 
Cambyses,  and  aftenvards  on  the  masawre 
of  the  IVlagi.    The  Babylonians  employed 
four  years  in  iireparations,  and  when  tnev 
thought  that  tneir  city  was  furnished  witn 
provisions  for  a  long  time,  they  raised  the 
standard   of  rebellion.      Darius   levied    aa 
army  in  great  haste,  and  besieged  Babylon. 
The  Babylonians  shut  themselves  up  within 
their  walb,  whose  height  and  thicknesK  m> 
cured  them  from  assault ;  and  as  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  but  famine,  they  assembled 
all  their  women  and  children,  and  strangled 
them,  each  reserving  only  his  moat  beIov«d 
wife,  and  one  servant.    Thus  was  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  xlvil.  7 — 9-     Some 
believe  that  the  Jews  were  either  erpcUed 
by  the  Babylonians,  as  being  too  much  in  the 
interest  of  Darius ;  or  that,  in  obedience  to 
the  frequent  admonitions  of  the  prophetc. 
they  quitted  that  city  when  they  saw  tbe 
j>eople  determined  to  rebel,  Isaiah  xlviii.  30; 
Jer.  1.  8  ;  li.  6 — 9 ;    Zech.  xi.  0,  7-     Darioi 
lay  twenty  months  before  Babylon,  without 
making  any  considerable  progress;  but,  at 
length,  i^opyrus,  one  of  his  generals,  ob- 
tained po.i^segsion  of  the  city  by  stratagem. 
Darius  ordered  the  hundred  gates  of  bran 
to  be  taken  away,  according  to  tbe  prediction 
of  ileremiah,  li.S8,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord.  The 
broad   walls   of    Babylon   shall   be  utterly 
broken,  and  her  high  gates  shall    be   burnt 
with  fire,  and  the   people  shall  labour  in 
vain."    This  is  related  in  Herodotus. 

3.  Darivs  Cooomanus  was  of  the  royal 
family  of  Persia,  but  very  remote  from  the 
crown.  He  was  in  a  low  condition,  when 
Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  who  had  procured  the 
destruction  of  two  kings,  Ocfans  and  Arses, 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  His  true  name 
was  Codoman,  and  he  did  not  take  that  of 
Darius  till  he  was  king.  He  was  descended 
from  Darius  Nothus,  whose  son,  Ostanea, 
was  father  to   Arsames,  that  begat  Codm 
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lie  was  at  first  only  a  courier  to 

Ochu«.     But  one  day  when  he 

ihi»  nririr  .''a  anny,  on*  of  their  ene- 

bravi'st  of  the  Persians. 

(       i  himself  for  the  combat, 

the  challenger,  and  wan  made 

>r  of  Armenia,     nrom  this  situation, 

placed  htm  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 

Mr   the   Great  in\'adcd  the   Persian 

Aod  d«feated  Darius  in  three  «uc- 

bBttlea.      After  the    third    battle, 

fled  towmrdfl  Media,  in  hopes  of  rais- 

ther  army.     At  Ecbatana,  the  capital 

ia,  he  gathered  the  remains  of  hia 

and  some   new  leTie*.      Alexander, 

wintered  at  Babylon  and  PersepoliN, 

Ml  fltld   in  March  of  Darius,   who 

Bdtttuia,  with   an  intention  of  re- 

intn   Bactria ;    bnt,   changing   his 

rm.  Dtirin=!  stopped  short,  and  deter- 

I'attle,  though  his  army 

.J  only  of  forty  thousand 

While    he   was    preparing   for   this 

BoMna,  goremor  of  Bactria,  and 

ea,  a  grandee  of  Persia,  seized  him, 

in  witn  chains,  forced  him  into  a 

chariot,  and  fled,  car'^ing  him  with 

imrds  Bactna.     If  Alexander  pur- 

Ethey  intended  to  purchase  tneir 
leliveriu^  Darius  into  his  hands  ; 
to  kill  him,  seize  the  crown,  and 
war.  Eight  days  after  their  de- 
Fxander  arrired  at  Ecbatana,  and 
fo  ptirsuit  of  them,  which  he  con. 
or  eleven  days  :  at  length  he  stopped 
«,  in  Media,  despairing  to  overtake 
Thence  he  went  into  Parthia, 
■ripamed  what  bad  happened  to  that 
^■l  prince.  After  a  precipitate  march 
^nys,  he  overtook  the  traitors,  who, 
Aeroselres  pressed,  endeavoured  to 
Darhu  to  get  upon  horseback,  and 
welf  with  them ;  but  he  refusing, 
bbed  him  in  several  places,  and  left 
'tring  in  hia  chariot.  He  was  dead 
kiexander  arrived,  who  could  not 
_  ing  at  so  sad  a  spectacle, 
covered  Darius  with  nis  own 
sent  him  to  ^isygambis  his  \vife, 
ht  bury  him  in  the  tombs  of  the 
'erria.  TTius  were  verified  the 
of  Daniel,  viii.,  who  had  foretold 
^  on  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  un- 
■jmbol  of  a  ram,  which  butted  «ith 
H  westward,  northward,  and  south- 
id  vhich  nothing  conld  resist ;  biit  a 
idi  had  a  very  large  horn  between 
,  snd  which  denoted  .Alexander  the 
from  tlie  west,  and  overran  the 
tt.  earth;  springing 

'.)-,  the  goat  ran 
Hilh  all  his  force,  attacked 
struck  him,  broke  his  two 
him  under  foot,  and  no  one 
ram.  Nothing  can  be  dearer 
ccies. 

the  absence  of  light.  "  Dark- 
face  of  the  deep,"  Gen.  i.  2; 
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that  is,  the  chaos  was  immersed  in  thick 
darknen.s,  because  light  was  withheld  from 
it.  The  most  terrible  darkness  was  that 
brought  on  Egypt  as  a  plague;  it  was  so 
thick  aa  to  be,  as  it  were,  palpable ;  so  hor> 
rible,  that  no  one  durst  stir  out  of  his  place ; 
and  80  lasting,  that  it  endured  three  days 
and  three  nights,  Exod.  x.  21,  22  ;  Wisdom 
xvii.  2,  3.  1"he  darkness  at  our  Saviour's 
death  began  at  the  si-tth  hour,  or  noon,  and 
ended  at  the  third  hour,  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  I'hus  it  lasted  almost  the 
whole  time  he  was  on  the  croHS ;  compare 
Matt,  xxvii.  45,  \vith  John  xix.  14,  and 
Mark  iv.  25.  Origen,  JMaldonatus,  Eras- 
mus, Vatablus,  and  others,  were  of  opinion 
that  this  darkness  covered  Judea  only;  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  whole  earth  :  that  is, 
the  whole  country.  Chrysostora,  Euthyinius, 
Theuphylact,  and  others,  thought  it  extend- 
ed over  a  hemisphere.  Origen  says  it  was 
caused  by  a  thick  mist,  which  precluded  the 
sight  of  the  sun.  That  it  was  preternatural 
is  certain,  for,  the  moon  being  at  full,  a 
natural  eclipse  of  the  sun  waa  impossible. 
Darkness  ia  sometimes  used  metaphorically 
for  death.  "  The  land  of  darkness"  is  the 
grave,  Job  x.  22  ;  Psalm  cvii.  10.  It  is  also 
used  to  denote  misfortunes  and  calamities: 
"  A  day  of  darkness"  is  a  day  of  affliction, 
Esther  xi.  8.  "Let  that  day  be  darknesaj 
let  darkness  stain  it," — let  it  be  reckoned 
among  the  unfortunate  days.  Job  iii.  4,  5. 
The  expressions,  "  I  will  cover  the  heavens 
with  darkness  i "  "  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood," 
&c.,  signify  very  great  poLtical  calamities, 
invohnng  the  overthrow  of  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,  represented  by  the  luminaries 
of  heax'en.  In  a  moral  sense,  darkness  de- 
notes ignorance  and  vice;  hence  "  the  chil- 
dren oflight,"  in  opposition  to  "  the  children 
of  darkness,"  are  the  righteous  distinguished 
from  the  wicked. 

DAVID,  the  celebrated  King  of  Israel, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  was  bom  1085  years  before 
Christ.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  hia 
hifrtory :  He  was  chosen  of  God  to  be  king 
of  Israel,  and  at  his  command  was  anointed 
to  this  dignity  by  the  hands  of  Samuel,  a 
venerable  prophet,  in  the  roomof  Saul;  who 
had  been  rejected  for  his  disobedience  to  the 
divine  orders,  in  feloniously  seizing,  to  hia 
own  nse  the  prey  of  an  enemy,  which  God, 
the  supreme  king  of  Israel,  had  devoted  to 
destruction.  He  was  introduced  to  court  as  a 
man  expert  in  music,  a  singularly  valiant  man, 
a  man  of  war,  prudent  in  matters,  of  a  comely 
person,  and  one  favoured  of  the  Lord.  By 
nis  skill  in  music,  he  relieved  Saul  under  a 
melancholv  indisposition  that  had  seized 
him,  wa«  nighly  beloved  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and  made  one  of  his  guards.  In  a  war 
with  the  Philistines  he  accepted  the  chaK 
lenge  of  a  gigantic  champion,  who  defied 
the  armies  of  Israel,  and  being  skilful  at 
the  sling,  he  slew  Idm  with  a  stone,   re- 
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turned  Rufely  with  his  head,  and  thua  se- 
cured to  lii.s  piince   an  easy   victory  over 
his  country's  enemies.     The  re]nitation  he 
gainer],  by  this  ^luriouH  action,   raisied  an 
incurahle  jealousy  and  regentmenl  against 
him,  in  tiie  niimi  of  the  king  his  master; 
who   made    two   unsuccessful   attempts   to 
murder  him.      In  his  exalted  station,  and 
amidst  the  dangers  that  encoinpasHed  him, 
he  hehaved  with  Hinguiar  prudence,  bo  that 
he  was  in  high  esteem  Iwth  in  the  court  and 
camp.     The  modesty  and  jirndence  of  hi* 
hehaviour,   and  Iuh  approved   courage  and 
resolution,  gained  him  the  confidence  and 
frieudship   of  Jonathan,    the  king's  eldest 
son,    "  who  loved  him  as  hia  own  soul," 
became  his  advocate  with  his  father,   and 
obtained  from  him  a  promise,  confirmed  by 
an  oath,   that  he  would  no  more  attempt  to 
destroy  him.     But  Saul's  jealousy  returned 
by  a  fresh  \ictory  David  gamed  over  the  Phi- 
listines ;   who,    finding  the  king  was  deter- 
mined to  seek  his  life,  retired  from  court, 
and  was  dismissed   in  peace  by  Jonathan, 
after  a  solemn  renewal  of  their  friendship, 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety.     In  this  slate 
of  baniHhment,  there  resorted  to  him  eora- 
paniea  of  men,   who  were  uneasy  in  their 
circumstances,  oppressed  by  their  creditors, 
or  discontented  with  Saul's  tyrannical  go- 
vernment,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred 
men.     These  he  kept  in  the  most  excellent 
order,  and  by  their  valour  he  gained  signal 
advantages  for  bis  country;  but  never  em- 
ployed them  in  rebellion  against  the  king, 
or  m  a  single  instance  to  distress  or  subvert 
his  government.     On  the  contrary,  such  was 
the  veneration  he  paid  him,  and  such  the 
generosity  of  his  temper,  that  though  it  was 
thrice  in  his  power  to  have  him  cut  off,  he 
spared  htm,  and  was  determined  never  to 
deatroy  him,  whom  ( Jod  had  constituted  the 
king  of  Israel.     Ilia   friendship  with  Jona- 
than,  the  king's  son,   was  a  friendship  of 
strict  honour,   for   he   never   seduced   him 
from  hi!)  allegiance  and  filial  duty.     Being 
provoked  by  a  churlish  farmer,  who  tvM  treat- 
ed and  abused  his  messengers,  he,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  temper,  swore  he  would  de- 
stroy liim  and  his  family ;   but  was  immedi- 
ately pacified  by  the  adtlress  and  pnidence  of 
a  wife,  of  whom  the  wxetch  was  unworthy ; 
her  he  sent  in  peace  and  honour  to  her  fa- 
mily,  and  blessed  for  her  advice,  and  keeping 
him  from  avenging  himself  with  his  own 
hand.     Being  forced  to  banish  himself  into 
an  enemy's  country,  he  was  faithful  to  the 
prince   who   protected   him :    and,    at   the 
same  time,  mindful  of  the  interest  of  hia 
own  nation,  he  cut  off  many  of  those  who 
had  harassed  and  plundered  his  fellow  8ub> 
jects.      When   pressed  by   the   king,    into 
whose  dominions  he  retired,    to  join  in  a 
war   against  his   own  country   and  father- 
in-law,   he   prudently    gave    him   such    an 
answer  as  his   situation  required ;    neither 
promising  the  aid  demanded  of  him,  nor 
tying  up  his  hands  from  serving  his  own 
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prince,  and  the  army  that  fought  under 
him  ;  only  assuring  him  in  general,  that  ha 
had  never  done  any  thing  that  could  give 
him  just  reason  to  think  he  would  refuse  to 
asfiist  him.  against  his  enemies.  Upon  ths 
death  of  Saul,  he  cut  off  the  Amalekite  who 
came  to  make  a  merit  of  having  slain  him; 
and  by  the  immediate  direction  of  God,  who 
had  promised  him  the  succession,  went  up 
to  Hebron,  where,  on  a  free  election,  he 
was  anointed  king  over  the  house  of  Judah; 
and  after  about  a  seven  years'  contest,  ha 
was  unanimously  chosen  king  by  all  th« 
tribes  of  Israel,  "  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  by  Samuel."  As  king  of  Israel, 
he  administered  justice  and  judgment  to 
all  his  people,  was  a  prince  of  courage,  and 
great  military  prudence  and  conduct ;  had 
frequent  wars  with  the  neighbouring  na» 
tions,  to  which  he  was  generally  forced  by 
their  invading  his  dominions,  and  plunder- 
ing his  subjects.  Against  them  he  never  lo«t 
a  battle  ;  he  never  besieged  a  city  without 
taking  it ;  nor,  as  for  any  thing  that  can  be 
proved,  used  any  severities  against  those  he 
conquered,  beyond  what  the  law  of  aroui 
allowed,  his  own  safety  required,  or  the 
cruelties  of  his  enemies  rendered  just,  by 
way  of  retaliation ;  enriching  his  people  by 
the  spoils  he  took,  and  providing  large 
stores  of  every  thing  necessary  for  the  inif* 
nificent  temple  he  intended  to  erect,  in  ho- 
now  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Hanng  rescued 
Jerusalem  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jebusitei, 
he  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  place  of  his  residence  j  and  being  will- 
ing to  honour  it  with  the  presence  of  tbe 
ark  of  God,  he  brought  it  to  Jerusalem  ift 
triumph,  and  divesting  himself  of  his  royil 
robes,  out  of  reverence  to  God,  he  clothed 
himself  in  the  habit  of  his  ministers,  and 
with  them  expressed  his  joy  by  dancing  ind 
music ;  contemned  only  oy  one  haught)r 
woman ;  whom,  as  a  just  punishment  of 
her  insolence,  he  seems  ever  after  to  hin 
separated  from  his  bed.  Though  his  crimn 
were  heinous,  and  highly  aggravated,  in 
the  aflhir  of  Uriah  and  Bathsheba,  he  por 
tiently  endured  reproof,  humbly  submitted 
to  the  punishment  appointed  nim,  deeply 
repented,  and  obtained  mercy  and  for* 
giveness  from  Ood,  though  not  without 
some  severe  marks  of  his  displeasure,  far 
the  grievous  offences  of  which  he  had  beea 
guUty.  A  rebellion  was  raised  against  him 
by  his  son  Absalom.  When  forced  by  it  ta 
depart  from  .lerusalem,  a  circumstance  moit 
patheticaUy  described  bv  the  sacred  histO' 
nan,  he  prevented  the  just  puuishment  rf 
Shimei,  a  wretch  who  cursed  and  etoiMiI 
him.  WTien  restored  to  his  throne.  In 
spared  him  upon  his  submission,  and  wonld 
not  permit  a  single  man  to  be  put  to  deatb 
in  Israel  upon  account  of  this  treasOB. 
He.  vvith  a  noble  confidence,  made  the  c 
mandcr  of  the  rebel  forces  general  of 
own  army,  in  the  room  of  Joab,  whom  !■' 
intended  to  call  to  an  account  for  murder  and 
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rther  rritQM,  After  thii,  when  o)>%cd,  by 
the  conunand  of  God,  to  give  up  some  of 
SmiI^s  fanuly  to  Justice,  for  the  murder  ot 
die  GibeoBites,.  he  spared  Mephiboaheth, 
Micah,  and  Ms  family,  the  male  degeen- 
iznta  of  8aul  xad  Jon&than,  who  alone 
could  have  snj  pretence  to  dijj[>ute  the 
rrown  with  him,  and  surrendered  only 
Saul's  bastard  children,  and  those  of  his 
dsii^hter  by  Adriel,  who  bad  no  right  or 
pomble  chdm  to  the  throne,  and  coulu  never 
five  hint  zay  uneaidaesji  in  the  pfls^e^sion 
of  it ;  and  thus  shewed  hi«  inviokbk  regard 
for  his  (lalhj,  his  tenderness  to  ^aul,  uid  the 
«vinth  of  his  gratitude  and  friendtihip  to 
Jonathan.  la  the  close  of  his  life,  and  in 
^  near  prospect  of  death,  to  deiaotistmte 
Ui  love  of  jjuetiee,  he  charged  Solomon 
to  pimi»h  with  death  Joab,  for  the  base 
nmjder  of  two  great  men,  whom  he  assaa- 
tinated  under  the  pretence  of  pe&ce  and 
£ri«iulship.  To  this  catalogue  ot  hia  noble 
actioBB  must  be  added,  that  he  pve  the  moat 
•hining-  and  indisputable  proofii  of  an  un- 
diMembled  reverence  for,  and  sincere  piety 
to,  God  i  ever  obeying  the  direction  of  his 
prophets,  worshipping  him  alone,  to  the 
exriwrion  of  all  idols,  throughout  the  whole 
of  hii  life,  and  making  the  wisest  settlement 
to  perpetuate  the  worship  of  the  same  Uod, 
through  all  succeeding  generations. 

To  tbiu  abstract  a  few  miscellaneoua  re. 
marks  may  be  added. 

1 .  \^'1ien  Da>id  ia  called  "  the  man  after 
Gfci'g  own  heart,"  a  phrase  which  profane 
penons  hare  often  perverted,  his  general 
dtararter,  and  not  every  particular  of  it,  is 
to  be  understood  as  approved  by  Oud;  and 
Ofwcially  bis  faithful  and  undeviating  ad- 
hntDce  to  the  true  religion,  from  which  he 
M»sr  deviated  into  any  act  of  idolatry. 

3,  He  was  chosen  to  accomplish  to  their 
M  extent  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 
^  to  give  to  hii  need,  the  whole  country 
fwin  the  river  of  Kgypt  to  the  great  river 
%brates.  fie  had  succeeded  to  a  king. 
o°D  distracted  with  civil  diasenbion,  envi- 
•tmed  on  every  side  by  powerful  and  victo- 
^fi)  enemies,  without  a  capitalj  almost 
*^thout  an  army,  without  any  bond  of 
union  hetween  the  tribes.  He  left  a  com- 
PKt  snd  united  state,  tttetching  from  the 
^nlier  of  Egj'pt  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
"fita  the  Eu)>hrate«  to  the  sea.  He  had 
^^bed  the  {wwer  of  the  Philiatines,  sab- 
^akI  or  curbed  all  the  adjacent  kingdoms : 
^  hsA  farmed  a  lasting  and  important  al- 
'^t«  with  the  great  city  of  Tyre.  He  had 
""KiBiied  an  immeo«ie  diapoeattle  force  ;  for 
*'Tiy  month  24,000  men.  furnished  in  rota- 
Imd  hf  ihe  tribes,  appeared  in  arms,  and 
*ttt  (rained  as  the  ^itanding  militia  of  the 
^oiintjy.  At  the  head  of  his  army  were  of- 
*Mrs  of  consummate  experience,  and,  what 
*'u  niore  highly  esteemed  in  the  warfare 
"f  the  time,  extraordinary  personal  activity, 
''ctD^h,  and  valour.     The  Hebrew  nation 

1*)^  the  loag  peace  of  Solomon  the  son's 
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n^ign  to  the  bravery  and  wisdom  of  the 

father, 

3.  As  a  conqueror  he  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
and  the  coimtrj'  "  from  tbf  river  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,"  was  also  the  prophetic  type 
of  Christ's  dominion  over  the  whole  eartn. 

4.  His  inspired  psalms  not  only  place 
him  among  the  most  eminent  prophets ;  but 
have  rendered  him  the  leader  of  the  devo- 
tions of  good  men,  in  all  ages.  The  hymns 
of  Dai-id  eicel  no  less  in  sublimity  and  ten- 
derness of  expression  than  in  loftiness  and 
purity  of  reltgiuus  sentiment.  In  compari- 
son with  thetn  the  sacred  poetry  of  all  other 
nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  have 
embodied  so  eiquisitely  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  religioua  emotion,  that  they  have 
entered  with  unfiueHtioned  proprietor  into 
the  ritual  of  the  higher  and  more  perfect  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  The  songs  which  cheered 
the  solitude  of  the  desert  caves  of  Engedi, 
or  resounded  from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew 
people  as  they  wound  along  the  glens  or  the 
nill-iiides  of  Judea,  have  been  repeated  for 
ages  in  ahnoat  every  part  of  the  habitable 
world,  in  the  remotest  isdands  of  the  ocean, 
among  the  forests  of  America  or  the  sands 
of  Africa,  How  many  human  hearts  have 
these  inspired  songs  softened,  purified,  ex- 
alted 1  Of  bow  many  wretthed  beings  have 
they  been  the  secret  consoliition  !  On  how 
many  comtnunitiea  have  they  drawn  down 
the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  by 
bringing  the  affections  into  unison  with  their 
deep  devotional  fervour,  and  leading  to  a 
constant  and  explicit  recognition  of  the 
government,  rights,  anil  mtTcies  of  God  ! 

DAY.  The  Hebrews,  in  conformity  with 
the  Mosaic  law,  reckoned  the  day  from  even- 
ing to  evening.  The  natural  day,  that  is, 
the  portion  of  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
was  divided  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  is  now  by 
the  Arabians,  into  six  unei|ual  parts.  These 
divisions  were  an  follows  :^l.  I'he  break  of 
day.  This  portion  of  time  was,  at  a  recent 
period,  divided  into  two  parts,  in  imitation 
of  the  Persians  i  the  firstt  of  which  began 
when  the  eastern,  the  second,  when  the  west- 
ern, division  of  the  horiion  was  illuminated. 
The  authors  of  the  Jeruealem  Talmud  di- 
vided it  into  four  parts ;  tlie  first  ot  which 
was  called  in  Hebrew  -',nu?n  n^'«i  which 
occurs  in  Psalm  ixii,  l,  and  corresponds  to 
the  phrase,  Aiw  w^,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Mark  xvi,  2;  Joiin  xx.  1.  2.  'I'he 
mormng  or  ivinrise.  3.  Hie  heat  of  the 
day.  This  began  about  nine  o'clock.  Gen. 
xviii,  1  i  I  Sam,  li.  U.  4.  Midday.  5.  The 
cool  of  the  day ;  UteraHy,  the  wind  of  the 
day.  This  expression  is  grounded  on 
the  fact,  that  a  wind  commences  blowing 
regularly  a  few  hours  Ijffore  sunset,  and 
continues  till  evening.  Gen.  iii.  8.  6.  The 
evening.  This  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
D'31if  i  the  firat  ot  which  began,  according 
to  the  Caraitea  and  Samaritans,  at  sunset, 
the  second,  when  it  bej^an  to  grow  dark. 
But,  accoriUng  to  the  rabbins,  the  first  com- 
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menred  just  before  sunset,  the  second,  pre- 
ciiiely  at  sunset.  The  Arabians  agree  with 
the  Caraitea  and  Samaritans  ;  and  in  this  way 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  ba.ve  cumputed,  pre- 
vious to  the  captivity. 

The  mention  of  nyttf,  hovn,  occurs  first 
in  Daniel  iii.  G,  1.5;  v.  5.  They  were  first 
measured  by  gnomomt,  which  merely  indi- 
cated the  meridian  ;  afterwards,  by  the  Aoiir- 
watck,  vKioSipiKov ;  and  subsequently  Htill,  by 
the  clepsydra,  or  instrument  for  meaauring 
time,  by  means  of  water.  The  hour-watch 
or  dial,  otherwise  called  the  sun-dial,  is 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiab, 
2  Kings  XX.  9,  10;  Isai.  xxzviii  8.  Its  being 
called  "the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz'*  renders  it 
probable  that  Ahaz  first  introduced  it  from 
Babylon ;  whence,  also,  Ana.tJmenes,  the 
Milesian,  brought  the  first  skiathericon  into 
Greece.  This  instriiment  was  of  no  use 
during  the  night,  nor  indeed  during  a  cloudy 
day.  In  consequence  of  this  defect,  the 
clepsydra  was  invented,  which  was  used  in 
Persia  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  in 
its  simplest  form.  The  clepsydra  was  a  small 
circular  vessel,  constructed  of  thinly  beaten 
copper  or  brass,  and  having  a  small  perfora- 
tion through  the  bottom.  Il  was  placed  in 
another  vessel,  filled  vrith  water.  TTie  dia- 
meter of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  clep. 
tydra  was  such,  that  it  filled  with  water  in 
three  hoiu-s,  am!  sunk.  It  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  servant  to  tend  it, 
who  should  take  it  up  when  it  had  sunk, 
pour  out  the  water,  anu  place  it  iigain  empty 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vase. 

The  hours  of  principal  note  in  the  course 
of  the  dav  were  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the 
ninth,  "fheae  hours,  it  would  seem,  were 
consecrated  by  Daniel  to  prayer,  Daniel  it. 
10;  Acts  ii.  15;  iii.  I  ;  x.  9-  The  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  hours,  which,  of  course, 
varied  in  length,  being  shorter  in  the  winter 
and  longer  in  the  summer,  John  xi  9.  In 
the  winter,  therefore,  the  clepsydras  were 
BO  constructed,  that  the  water  might  sink 
them  more  rajudly.  The  hours  were  num- 
bered from  the  rising  of  the  .sun,  so  that, 
at  the  season  of  the  roiiinojc,  the  third 
corresjionded  to  the  nintn  of  our  reckon- 
ing ;  the  sixth,  to  our  twelfth ;  and  the 
ninth,  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  necessary 
to, observe  the  time  when  the  sun  rises,  and 
reduce  the  hours  to  our  time  accordingly. 
We  observe,  therefore,  that  the  sun  in  I'des- 
tine,  at  the  summer  solstice,  rises  at  five  of 
our  time,  and  sets  about  seven.  At  the 
winter  solstice,  it  rises  about  seven,  and  sets 
about  five. 

Before  the  captivity,  the  night  was  divided 
into  three  watches.  The  first,  which  con- 
timied  tiU  mirlnight,  was  denominated  the 
commencing  or  first  watch.  Lam.  ii.  19.  The 
second  was  denominated  the  middle  watch, 
and  continued  from  midnight  till  the  cruw- 
ing  of  the  cock.  The  third,  called  the 
morning  watch,  extended  from  the  second 
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to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  These  divi»i«ji» 
and  names  appear  to  have  owed  their  origin 
to  the  watches  of  the  Levites  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple,  Exod.  xiv.  24  :  1  Sam.  xL 
11.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  however,  the 
night,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  was  di- 
vided into  four  watches,  .\ccording  to  the 
English  mode  of  reckoning  they  were  ai 
foltows  :  1.  The  evening,  from  twilight  to 
nine  o'clock.  2.  llie  midnight,  from  nine 
to  twelve.  3.  The  cock-crowing,  from 
twelve  to  three.  4.  From  three  o'clock  till 
day-break.  A  day  is  used  in  the  prophetic 
scripture  for  a  year :  "  I  have  appointed 
thee  each  day  for  a  year,"  Ezek.  iv.  6.  Sea 
Cock-Cbow. 

DEACON,  from  the  Greek  word  Siiamtt, 
in  its  proper  and  prunitire  sense,  denotes  a 
servant  who  attends  his  master,  waits  on  him 
at  tabic,  and  i.<i  always  near  his  person  to 
obey  his  orders,  which  was  accounted  a  more 
creaitable  kind  of  fier\'ice  than  that  which  is 
imported  by  the  word  SoOxaj,  a  slave;  bnt 
this  distinction  is  not  usually  observed  in 
the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  makes  use  of 
both  terras  in  Matt.  xx.  26,  27,  though  they 
are  not  distinctly  marked  in  our  transla-, 
lion :  "  Whosoever  will  be  great  amon^ 
you,  let  him  be  your  deacon ;  and  whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
sermnt."  The  appointment  of  deacons  in  the 
first  Christian  imurch  is  distinctly  recorded, 
Acts  vi.  1  —  16.  The  number  of  disciples 
having  greatly  increased  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Greeks,  or  Hellenistic  Jews,  began  to  mur- 
mur against  the  Hebrews,  complaining  that 
their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
distribution  of  the  church's  bounty.  The 
twelve  apostles,  who  hitherto  had  discharfrd 
the  different  offices  of  a]>ostle,  presbjiw, 
and  deacon,  upon  the  principle  tliat  the 
greater  office  always  includes  the  le«s,  HO* 
convened  the  church,  and  said  unto  them, 
"  It  is  not  reasonable  that  we  should  leave 
the  ministration  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and 
serve  tables  :  look  ye  out,  therefore,  amoo^ 
yourselves,  seven  men  of  good  report,  full 
of  the  Holy  Uhost,  and  wisdom,  whom  wa 
may  appoint  over  this  business  ;  but  we  will 
give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to 
the  mini.stry  of  the  word."  .And  the  sayinj 
pleased  the  wh<de  multitude;  and  they  Ithe 
multitude)  chose  Stephen,  and  six  olhen, 
whom  they  set  before  the  apostles,  &c. 

The  qualifications  of  deaCoDs  are  statM 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  I  Tim.  iii.  8 — 12.  Theri 
were  also,  in  the  primitive  churches  femalet 
invested  with  this  office,  who  were  termed 
deaconesses.  Of  this  number  was  Phwbe, « 
member  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  mentioo- 
ed  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xvi.  1.  "  They  gerred' 
the  church,"  says  Calmet,  "  in  those  ufilicei 
which  the  deacons  could  not  them«eiv(* 
exercise,  visiting  those  of  their  own  sex  lA 
sickness,  or  when  imprisoned  for  the  faith. 
They  were  persons  of  advanced  age,  when 
chosen ;  and  appointed  to  the  office  by  ito^ 
position  of  hands."     It  is  probably  of  the**- 
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loiieonesses  that  the  apostle  speaka,  where 
he  describes  the  ministering  vridowH,  1  Tim. 
r.  5—10. 
DEAD.     Se«  Fvituals. 
Dead,  MocKinxos  for  thr.    The  ancient 
linelJtes,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen,  from 
vhom  they  borrowed  the  practice,  frequently 
rnt   theniBelves   with    knives    and   lanceta, 
ccratchtd   theii   faces,   or   pricked    certain 
parts  of  their  bodies  with  needles.     These 
«uper«titious   practices   were  expressly  for- 
bioden  in  their  law :  '•  Ye  are  the  children  of 
the  Lord  your  God :  re  shnll  not  cut  your- 
Rlrea,  nor  make  any  oaldness  between  your 
eye*  loT  the  dead."      The  bereaved  Greeks 
tore,  rut  off,  and  sometimes  shaved,  their 
kiir;   they  reckoned  it  a  duty  which  they 
o»»d  to  the  dead,    to  depri\-e  their  heads 
of  the  greatest  part  of  their  honours,   or, 
IB  the  language  of  scripture,  made  a  bald- 
nna  between  their  eyes.     The  same  cus- 
tom prerailed  among  the  ancient  Persians, 
znd   the    neighbouring   states.      AYlien   the 
patriarch  Job  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
kis  children,  and  the  destruction  of  his  pro- 
petty,  he  arose  and  rent  his  mantle,  and 
diared  his  bead,  and  feU  down  upon  the 
gmuid  and  worshipped ;  and  in  the  {jrophe- 
cies  of  Jeremiah,  we  read  of  eighty  men  who 
wen  going   to   lament  the   desolations    of 
Jerusalem,  having  their  beards  shaven,  and 
their  clothes  rent,  and  having  cut  themselves, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  di\'ine  law,  with 
offEiings  and  incense  in  their  hand,  to  bring 
them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  Jer,  xli.  5. 
Shaving,  however,  was,  on  some  occasions, 
a  sign  of  joy ;  and  to  let  the  hair  grow  long, 
the  practice  of  mourners,  or  persons  in  afflic- 
tion.   Joseph  shaved  himself  before  he  went 
into  the  palace.  Gen.  xli.  14 ;  and  MephitKi- 
"heth  let  his   hair   grow   during   the    time 
David  was  banished  from  Jerusalem,  bat 
•luffed  himself  on  his  return.     In  ordinary 
•orrows  they  only  neglected  their  hair,  or 
">fl(red  it  to  hang  down  loose  upon  their 
•boulders  ;  in  more  poignant  grief  they  cut 
I'  off;  but  in  a  sudden  and  violent  paroxysm, 
^J  plucked  it  off  with  their  hand:;.     Such 
?iolenl  expression  of  sorrow  is  exemplified 
">  Ihe  conduct  of  Er.ra,  which  he  thus  de. 
*ib««:  "And  when  I  heard  this  thing  I 
'^t  ay  garment  and  my  mantle,  and  plucked 
""the  Hair  of  my  head,  and  of  my  beard, 
!*4  <at  down  astonied,"  Ezra  ix.  3.     The 
"'eeki,  and  other  nations  around  them,  ex- 
''•■ed  the  violence  of  their  sorrow  in  the 
^■Jie  ways  for  in  Homer,  Ulysses  and  his 
^^pamons,  bewailing  the  death  of  Elpenor, 
^**led  and  plucked  off  their  hair.     iVloum- 
^'^  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
Uild ;  they  abstained  from  banquets  and 
f »teitainments :   they  banished  from   their 
Piuses  a*  unsuitable  to  their  circumstances, 
^ikd  even  painful  to  their  feelings,  musical 
^Siltruments   of  every    kind,    ana  whatever 
^^  calculated  to  excite  pleasure,  or  that 
^Ore  an  air  of  mirth  and  gaiety.     I'hus  did 
^Aa  king  of  Persia  testify  his  sorrow  for  the 
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decree,  into  which  his  wilv  courtiers  had 
betrayed  him,  and  which,  without  the  mira- 
culous interposition  of  heaven,  had  proved 
fatal  to  his  favourite  minister:  "'llien  the 
king  went  to  his  palace,  and  spent  the  night 
fasting ;  neither  were  instruments  of  music 
brought  before  him,"  Dan.  vi.  18. 

2.  Oriental  mourners  divested  themselves 
of  all  ornaments,  and  laid  aside  their  jewels, 
gold,  and  everything  rich  and  splendid  in 
their  dress.  This  proof  of  humiliation  and 
submission  Jehovah  required  of  his  offend- 
ing people  in  the  wilderness :  "  Therefore, 
now  put  off  thy  ornaments  from  thee,  that  I 
may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their 
ornaments  by  the  Mount  Horeb,"  Exodus 
xxxiii.  5,  6.  Long  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
that  rebellious  nation  again  received  a  com- 
mand of  similar  import :  **  Strip  you,  and 
make  you  bare,  and  gird  sackcloth  upon  your 
loins,"  Isaiah  xxxii.  11.  The  garments  of 
the  mourner  were  always  black.  Progne, 
having  notice  of  Philomela's  death,  lays  aside 
her  roDes,  beaming  with  a  profusion  of  gold, 
and  appears  in  sable  vestments ;  and  Althaea, 
when  her  brethren  were  slain  by  Meleager, 
exchanged  her  glittering  robes  for  black  i — 

**  Ei  auratds  mutatit  vfrtUna  oiriM.*" — Ovid. 

These  sable  vestments  differed  from  their 
ordinary  dress,  not  only  in  colour,  but  also 
in  value,  being  made  of  cheap  and  coarse 
stuff,  as  appears  from  these  lines  of  Terence : 

"  Tttmtem  itiam  itvdkoe  Ifoam  vffrtuUtmU 
MfdiecriUr  vettiiam  vote  luevbri 

"We  found  her  busy  at  the  loom,  in  a  cheap 
mourning  habit,  which  she  wore  I  siipjiose 
for  the  old  woman's  death."  In  Judea,  the 
mourner  was  clothed  in  sackcloth  of  hair,  and 
by  consequence,  in  sable  robes;  and  peni- 
tents, by  assuming  it,  seemed  to  confess  that 
their  guilt  exposed  them  to  death.  Some  of 
the  eastern  nations,  in  modern  times,  bury  in 
linen ;  but  Chardin  informs  us,  that  others 
still  retain  the  use  of  sackcloth  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  was  a 
frequent  expression  of  mourning  in  the  ori- 
ental regions ;  and  persons  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and  unable  to  sustain  the  weight'  of 
their  calamities,  often  threw  themselves  upon 
the  earth,  and  rolled  in  the  dust ;  and  the 
more  dirty  the  ground  was,  the  better  it 
served  to  defile  them,  and  to  express  their 
sorrow  and  dejection.  In  this  way  Tamar 
signified  her  distress,  after  being  dishonoured 
by  Amnon,  "  She  put  ashes  on  her  head  ;" 
and  when  Mordecai  understood  that  the 
doom  of  his  nation  was  sealed,  he  "  rent  his 
clothes,  and  put  on  sackcloth  with  Bshes." 
Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom,  in  tliat 
denunciation  :  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Choraun  1 
woe  unto  thee,  Dethsaida  !  for  if  the  mighty 
works  which  were  done  in  you,  had  been 
done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have 
repented  long  ago,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes," 
Matt.  .\i.  21.  Intimately  connected  with 
this,  is  the  custom  of  putting  dust  upon  the 


head.  When  the  armies  of  Israel  were  de- 
feated bef<ire  Ai,  "jHKhuarcnt  his  clothes, 
and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face,  he  and 
the  elders  of  Israel,  anil  jiut  dust  upon  their 
heads."  The  mourner  HometimeH  laid  his 
hands  upon  hia  bead ;  for  the  ])rophet,  ex- 
postulating; with  his  people,  predicts  their 
niimiliation  in  these  words :  "  Yea,  thou 
shalt  go  forth  from  him,  and  thine  hands 
upon  thine  head ;  for  the  Lord  hath  rejected 
toy  c<)niidence)i,  and  thou  shalt  not  proHper 
in  them,"  Jer.  ii.  37-  In  both  theae  cases, 
the  head  of  the  mourner  was  uncovered  ;  but 
they  sometimes  adopted  the  opposite  custom, 
ana  covered  their  heads  in  f^reat  distress,  or 
when  they  were  loaded  with  disgrace  and  in- 
famy. 

3.  To  cover  the  lips  waa  a  very  ancient  sign 
of  mourning  i  and  it  continues  to  be  prnr- 
tised  among  the  Jews  of  Barbary  to  this  day. 
When  they  return  from  the  grai-e  to  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  the  chief  mourner  re- 
ceives them  with  his  jaws  tied  up  with  a  linen 
cloth,  in  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  face  of  the  dead  is  covered ;  and  by  this 
the  mourner  is  said  to  testify  that  he  was 
ready  to  die  for  his  friend.  Mutfled  in  this 
way,  the  mourner  goes  for  seven  days,  during 
which  the  rest  of  his  friends  come  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours  to  pray  with  him. 
This  allusion  ia  perhaps  involved  in  the 
charge  which  Eiekiel  received  when  his  wife 
died,  to  abstain  from  the  customary  forms 
of  mourning :  "  Forbear  to  cry  j  make  no 
mourning  for  the  dead  ;  bind  the  tire  of  thy 
head  upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon 
thy  feet,  and  cover  not  thy  lips,  and  eat  not 
the  bread  of  men,''  Eiekiel  ixiv.  17. 

4.  iSitting  on  the  ground  was  a  posture 
which  denoted  severe  distress.  Thus  tlie 
prophet  represents  the  elders  of  Israel,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  capti- 
vity of  those  whom  the  sword  had  spared : 
"  The  elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  sit  upon 
the  ground,  and  keep  silence  ;  they  have  cast 
up  dust  upon  their  heads  ;  thev  have  girded 
themselves  with  sackcloth  j  tne  virgins  of 
Jerusalem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the 
ground,"  Lam.  ii.  10.  Judea  is  represented 
on  "Several  coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  as 
a  solitary  female  in  this  very  posture  of  sor- 
row and  captivity  sitting  upon  the  ground. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  we  find  Judea  repre- 
sented as  a  sorrowful  woman  sitting  on  the 
ground,  in  a  passage  of  the  prophet,  where 
the  same  calamity  which  was  recorded  on 
the  medals  of  these  Roman  emperors  is 
foretold  :  "  And  she  being  desolate  shall  sit 
upon  the  ground,"  Isaiah  iii.  26. 

5.  (Jhardin  informs  us  that  when  the  king 
of  Persia  dies,  his  physicians  and  astrologers 
lose  their  places,  and  are  excluded  from  the 
court  i  the  first,  because  they  covdd  not  cure 
their  sovereign,  and  the  la.st,  because  they 
did  not  give  previous  notice  uf  his  death. 
This  whimsical  custom  he  supposes  has  de- 
scended to  modern  times  from  a  very  remote 
antiquity ;  and  to  have  been  the  true  reason 
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that  Daniel  was  absent  when  Belshazzar  saw 
the  hand  writing  his  doom  on  the  wall.  If 
the  conjecture  of  that  intelligent  traveller  be 
well  founded,  the  venerable  prophet  had 
been  forced  by  the  established  etiquette  of 
the  court  to  retire  from  the  management  of 
public  affairs  at  the  death  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ;  and  had  remained  in  a  private  station 
for  twenty-three  years,  neglected  or  forgot- 
ten, till  the  awful  occurrence  of  that  memor- 
able  night  rendered  his  assistance  necessary, 
and  brought  him  again  into  public  notice 
This  accounts  in  a  very  satiefactory  manner, 
as  well  for  Delshazzar's  ignorance  of  Daniel, 
as  for  the  recollection  of  Nitocris,  the  queen- 
mother,  who  had  long  known  his  charactfr 
and  abilities  during  the  reign  of  her  husband. 
This  solution  of  the  difRculty  is  at  least  in- 
genious. 

6.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to  vkit 
the  sepulchres  of  their  deceased  friends  thre« 
days  ;  for  so  long  they  supposed  their  spirits 
hovered  about  them ;  hut  when  once  they 
perceived  their  visage  begin  to  change,  as  it 
would  in  that  time  m  those  warm  countries, 
all  hopes  of  a  return  to  life  were  then  at  an 
end.  But  it  appears  from  an  incident  in  the 
narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  that  in 
Judea  they  were  accustomed  to  visit  the 
graves  of  their  deceased  relations  after  the 
third  day,  merely  to  lament  their  loss,  snd 
give  vent  to  their  grief.  If  this  had  not 
been  a  common  practice,  the  p«ople  that 
came  to  comfort  the  sisters  of  Lasarof 
would  not  so  readily  have  concluded,  when 
Mary,  on  the  fourth  day,  went  hastily  oat 
to  meet  her  Sa^nour,  "  She  goeth  to  lbs 
grave  to  weep  there."  The  Tiukish  wo- 
men continue  to  follow  this  custom :  they 
BO  before  sun-rising  on  Friday,  the  sustd 
day  of  their  worship,  to  the  grave  of  thf 
deceased,  where,  with  many  t^ars  and  la- 
mentations, they  sprinkle  their  montunent* 
with  water  and  flowers. 

DEAD  SKA.  Tliis  was  anciently  called  tk 
Staff  Ihe  Plain,  Deut.  iii.  17;  iv.  49,  from  iu 
situation  in  the  great  hollow  or  plain  of  (be 
Jordan;  the  Salt  Sta,  Deut.  iii.  1";   Jo«hiii 
XV.    5,    from    the    extreme    saltness  of  its 
waters;    and  the  East  Sea,   Ezek.  xlvii.  18; 
Joel   ii.  20,    from  its  situation   relative  to 
Judea,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  ffat 
Sea,  or  Alediterranean.     It  is  likewise  caB-J 
ed   by    .loaephua,    and    by   the  Greek 
Latin  n-rilers  generally,  Lacua  Atpi 
from  the  bitumen  found  in  it;  and  the 
Sea,  its  more  frequent  modern  appellatioa. 
from  a  tradition,  commonly  though  erro- 
neously received,    that  no    Uving   crratnw 
could  exist  in   its  sahne  and   sulfthurrotu 
waters.     It  is  at  present  known  in  Syru  I'f 
the  names  of  Alnuilanah  and  Bakttr  Lolki 
and  occupies  what  may  be  considered  astlit 
southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Jordtor 
forming,    in    that    direction,    the    wcstrm 
boundary  to   the    Holy  Land.     The  Otii 
Sea  is  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  arnJ 
twenty  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  part ;  btv- 
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mg,  UVt  the  Caxpian,  no  viMhle  commiinU 
otioB  with  the  ocean.  Its  depth  seems  to 
ba  altogether  unknown ;  nor  aoes  it  appear 
da*  «  UMt  has  ever  navigated  its  surface. 
Towmrd*  its  southern  extremity,  however, 
m  m  contracted  part  of  the  lake,  is  a  ford, 
■biMR  sit  mileji  over,  made  Tise  of  by  the 
Aahm :  in  the  middle  of  which  they  report 
to  be  warm ;  indicatinif  the  pre- 
af  wnm  springs  beneath,  in  general, 
the  vhore,  it  is  shallow  ;  and  rises 
fidb  with  the  seasons,  and  the  quantity 
carried  into  it  by  seven  streams, 
■llkli  &D  into  this  their  common  recep- 
tocW.  (he  chief  of  which  is  the  Jordan. 

The  water  now  covering  these  ruins  oc- 
cvpiea  what  was  formerly  the  vale  of  Sid- 
"     J    a  rich  and  fruitful  valley,  in  which 
the  fire  cities,  called  the  cities  of  the 
namely,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
and  Bela  or  Zoar :    the  four  lirat 
rf  tllucb  were  destroyed,  while  the  latter, 
a  bide  city."  was  preserved  at  the 
on  of  Lot;   to  which  he  fled  for 
from  the  impending  catastrophe,  and 

be  remained  in  safety  during  its  ac- 

tMBptialuaent. 

Tm  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  the 

Dead  !4ca  is  supposed  to  have   been  much 

tOfgtnled  by   the    ancient    writers,    but 

liMr  watfments  are  now  proved  to  be  by 

M  ■eaiui  very  Hide  of  the   truth.     Pliny 

mja,  ihat  no  living  bodies  would  sink  in 

il{    tad   Strain),    that   persons    who   went 

iBl0  it  were  lH)rne  up  to  their  middle.     Van 

Ecisoat  and  Hp}'man  state,  that,  on  swim- 

■ng  to  korae  distance  from  the  shore,  they 

fgand   themselve^t,  to  their  great   surprise, 

hflcd  up  by  the  water.  "  When  I  had  swam 

10  mat  distance,"  savs  the  Inttcr.  "  I  en- 

daavoared  to  sink  to  tne  buttoui,  but  could 

Dvli   for  the  water  kept  me  routinually  up, 

aad  would  certainly  have  thrown  me  upon 

mf  btee,  had  I  not  put  forth  all  the  strength 

I  •■■  aaaatrr  of,  to  keep  myself  in  a  perpen- 

(fiealar  uo«ture ;  so  that  I  walked  in  the  sea 

■i  if  I  had  trod  on  firm  ground,  without 

banng  occasion   to  make  any  of  the  mo- 

McumtTj   in    treading    fresh   water; 

when  I  waa  swimming,  I  wns  obliged 

my  legs  the  greatest  part  of  the 

eat  of  the  water.     My  fellow  traveller 

agre«iblr  surprised    to    find   that    he 

•vim   here,    having    never    learned. 

OuM   proce«de(i    from    the   gravity   uf 

water,  as  this  certainly  does  from   the 

Kxtnusnlinary  quantity  of  dult  in  it."     Mr. 

fnHflii  aara,  he  found  it  very  little  mure 

faaoyant  tuaa  other  seas,   hut  he  did  not  go 

oat  ol  h»  depth.      "  'llie   descent   of  the 

barh,**  be  taya.  "  is  so  gentiv  gradual,  that 

I  nniat  have  waded  above  a  hundred  yard.s 

to  ^tt   romplelelv  out  uf  ray   depth,  and 

iba  imiiatience  of  the  Arabians  would  not 

aOow  of  time  sulhrient  for  this."     Captain 

Bfaagle*  aays :   "  llie  water  is  as  bitter  and 

m   twoyant   as   the   people   have   re|xirted. 

of  our  party  who  could  not  swim, 
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floated  on  ita  surface  like  corks.  On  dip- 
ping the  head  in,  the  eyes  smarted  dread- 
fully."  With  regard  to  the  agentfl  employ- 
ed in  this  cataatrophe,  there  might  Herm 
reason  to  suppose  that  volcanic  phenomena 
had  some  share  in  producing  it ;  but  Cha- 
teaubriand's remark  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. *'  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  coincide  in 
opinion  ^ith  those  who  suppose  the  Dead 
Sea  to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  I  have 
Men  Vesuvius,  Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo  in 
the  lake  of  Pusino,  the  peak  of  the  Azores, 
the  Mamalif  opposite  to  Carthage,  the  ex- 
tinguished volcanoes  of  Auvergne ;  and  re- 
marked in  all  of  them  the  same  characters; 
that  is  to  say,  mountains  excavated  in  the 
form  of  a  tunnel,  lava,  and  aHhex,  which 
exhibited  incontestable  proofs  of  the  agency 
of  fire."  After  noticing  the  very  different 
shape  and  position  of  the  Dead  .Sea,  he 
adds:  "  Bitumen,  warm  springs,  and  phos- 
phoric stones  are  found,  it  is  Inie,  in  the 
mountains  of  Arabia ;  but  then,  the  pre- 
sence of  hot  springs,  sulphur,  and  asphaltos 
is  not  sndicient  to  attest  the  anterior  exis- 
tence of  a  volcano."  The  learned  French- 
man incline.''  to  adopt  the  idea  of  Professors 
Michaelts  aud  Bii^iching,  that  .Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  built  U|K>n  a  mine  of  bitu- 
men ;  that  lightning  kindled  the  combus- 
tible mass,  and  that  the  cities  sank  in 
the  subterraneous  conSagration.  M.  Malte 
Brun  ingeniously  suggests,  that  the  cities 
might  themeclves  have  been  budt  of  bitumi- 
nous stones,  and  thus  have  been  set  in 
dames  by  the  fire  of  heaven.  We  learn, 
from  the  Mosaic  account,  that  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Dead 
Sea,  was  full  of  "  slime  pits,"  or  pits  of  bi- 
tumen. Poeocke  says :  "  It  is  obser\'ed, 
that  the  bitumen  floats  on  the  water,  and 
comes  ashore  after  windy  weather ;  the 
Arabs  gather  it  up,  and  it  serves  as  pitch 
for  all  uses,  goes  into  the  composition  of 
medicines,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
very  neat  ingredient  in  the  bitumen  used 
in  embalnving  the  bodies  in  liigypt :  it  has 
been  mnch  used  for  cerecloths,  and  ha!t  an 
ill  smell  when  burnt.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  subterraneous  fires,  that  throw 
up  this  bitumen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  it  may  form  itself  into  a  mass,  which 
may  be  broken  by  the  motion  of  the  water 
occasioned  by  high  winds ;  and  it  it  very 
remarkable,  that  the  stone  called  the  stone 
of  Moses,  fuuud  about  two  or  three  leagued 
from  the  sea,  which  bums  Uke  a  coal,  and 
turns  only  to  a  white  stone,  and  not  to 
ashes,  has  the  same  smell,  when  burnt,  aa 
this  pitch ;  so  that  it  is  probable,  a  stratum 
of  the  stone  under  the  Dead  Sen  is  one  part 
of  the  matter  that  feeds  the  subterraneous 
fire»,  and  that  this  bitumen  boils  up  out  of 
it."  To  give  force  to  this  la-st  conjecture, 
however,  it  would  be  requisite  to  ascertain, 
whether  bitumen  is  capable  of  being  de- 
tached from  this  stone,  in  a  liquid  state,  by 
the  action  of  fire.     'Die  stone  in  question  ia 
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the  black  fetid  limrstone,  used  nt  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  manufacture  of  roaariea  and 
amulets,  and  worn  n-s  a  charm  against  the 
pla^ie.  The  effluvia  which  it  emits  on 
friction,  is  owing  to  a  strontf  impregnation 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  buildings 
were  construi'ted  of  materials  of  this  de- 
scription, mth  ouarries  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  abound,  they  would  be 
easily  Buscejvtihle  of  ignition  by  lightning. 
Tlie  Bcriptural  account,  however,  ta  ex- 
plicit, that  "  the  Lord  rained  upon  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  tire  from 
hea\'en  ;"  which  we  may  safely  interpret  as 
implying  a  shower  of  inflamed  sulphur,  or 
nitre.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that 
the  whole  plain  undenvent  a  siinidtaneous 
conmlsion,  which  seems  referable  to  the 
consequences  of  a  bituminous  exjilosion. 
In  perfect  accordance  wiih  this  view  of  the 
catastrophe,  we  find  the  very  materials,  as 
it  were,  of  this  awful  visitation  still  at  hand 
in  the  neighbouring  hills ;  from  which  they 
might  have  been  poured  down  by  the 
agency  of  thunder-storms,  directed  by  the 
hand  of  offended  heaven.  Captains  Irby  and 
]\1angles  collected,  on  the  southern  coast, 
lumps  of  nitre  and  fine  Hulphur,  from  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg  up  to  that  of  a  small  hen's 
egg,  which,  it  was  evident  from  their  situa- 
tion, had  been  brought  down  by  the  rain  : 
"  their  great  deposite  must  he  sought  for," 
they  say,  "  in  the  clifT."  Thcste  tlitls  then 
were  probably  swept  by  the  lightnings,  and 
their  flaming  masses  poured  in  a  deluge  of 
fire  upon  the  plain. 

DK BORAH,  a  prophetess,  wife  of  Lapi- 
dotli,  judged  the  Israelites,  and  dwelt  under 
a  ]>nlm.trce  between  Ramah  and  Bethel, 
Judges  tv.  4,  5.  She  sent  for  Barak,  di- 
rected him  to  attack  Sisera,  and,  in  the  name 
of  God,  promised  him  victor)' ;  but  Barak 
refusing  to  go,  unless  she  went  with  him, 
she  tohl  him,  that  the  honour  of  this  expe- 
dition would  be  given  to  a  woman,  and  not 
to  him.  After  the  victory,  Deborah  and 
Barak  sung  a  fine  thanksgiving  song,  the 
composition  probably  of  Deborah  alone, 
which  is  preserved,  Judges  v. 

DEBTS,  In  nothing,  perhaps,  do  the 
Israelitish  laws  deviate  so  far  from  our  own,  as 
in  regard  to  matters  of  debt.  Imprisonment 
was  unknowu  amongst  the  Hebrews,  who 
were  equally  free  from  those  long  and  expen- 
sive  modes  of  procedure  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  Their 
laws  in  this  respect  were  simple,  but  effici- 
ent. Where  pledges  were  lodged  with  a  cre- 
ditor for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  which  was 
not  discharged,  the  creditor  was  allowed  to 
ai)propriate  the  pledge  to  his  own  benefit, 
without  any  interposition  of  a  miigiHtrale, 
and  to  keep  it  as  rightfully  as  if  it  had  been 
bought  with  the  sum  which  had  been  lent 
for  it.  But,  besides  the  pledge,  every  Isra- 
eUte  had  various  pieces  of  property,  on 
which  execution  for  debt  might  readily  be 
made  ;  as  (1.)  His  hereditary  land,  the  pro- 
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duce  of  which  might  be  attached  till  the 
year  of  jubilee  :  (2.)  His  houses,  which,  with 
the  sole  escejition  of  those  of  the  Levite*. 
might  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  Levit.  xxw.  29, 
30 :  t3)  His  cattle,  household  furniture,  and 
ornaments,  appear  also  liable  to  be  taken  in 
execution.  See  Job  xxiv.  3 ;  Prov.  sraii.  27- 
From  Deut.  xv.  1 — 11,  we  see  that  no  debt 
could  be  exacted  from  a  poor  man  in  the 
seventh  year ;  because,  the  land  lying  fallow, 
he  had  no  income  whence  to  pay  it :  (4.)  The 
person  of  the  debtor,  who  might  be  told, 
along  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  hid 
any.  8ee  Le^-iticus  xxr.  39 :  Job  xxiv.  9 ; 
2  Kings  iv.  1  ;  Isaiah  1.  1  ;  Nehem.  v.  We 
have  no  intimation,  in  the  writings  of  Mow*. 
that  suretyship  was  practised  among  the 
Hebrews  in  cases  of  debt.  In  the  Ptwrcriw 
of  Solomon,  however,  there  are  maay  admo- 
nitions respecting  it.  Where  this  warranty 
was  given,  the  siwety  was  treated  with  the 
some  se\'erity  as  if  he  had  been  the  actual 
debtor ;  and  if  he  could  not  pav,  his  very 
bed  might  be  taken  from  under  ^im,  Pror. 
xxii.  27.  'Hiere  is  a  reference  to  the  custom 
obser\'ed  in  contracting  this  obligation  in 
Prov.  xvii.  18:  "A  man  void  of  understand- 
ing striketh  hands,"  &c.;  and  also  in  Pror. 
xxii.  26  ;  "  Be  not  thou  one  of  them  that 
strike  hands,"  &c.  It  is  to  be  obseri-ed  that 
the  hand  was  given,  not  to  the  creditor,  but 
to  the  debtor,  in  the  creditor's  presence. 
By  this  act  the  surety  intimated  that  he 
became  in  a  legal  sense  one  with  the  debtor, 
and  rendered  himself  liable  to  pay  the  debt 
2.  We  have  above  noticed  the  practice  of 
lending  on  pledge  ;  but  as  this  was  hable  to 
considerable  abuse,  the  following  judicial 
regulations  were  adopted  :  (1.)  The  creditor 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  the 
debtor  to  fetch  the  pledge,  but  was  obliged 
to  stand  without  the  door,  and  wait  till  it 
was  brought  to  him,  Deut.  xxiv.  10,  1). 
This  law  wa-s  wisely  designed  to  rcstnin 
avaricious  and  unprincipled  j>crBons  frtnn 
taking  advantage  of  tlieir  poor  brethren  ui 
choosing  their  own  pledges.   (2.)  The  upper 

farment,  whicli  served  by  night  for  a  blan- 
et,  Exod.  xxii.  25,  2C,  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13, 
and  miUs  and  mill-atones,  if  taken  in  pledge, 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  owner  before  tun- 
set,  llie  reason  of  this  law  was,  that  these 
articles  were  indispensable  to  the  comforta- 
ble subsistence  of  the  poor;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  is  likely  that  it  extended 
to  all  necessary  utensils.  Such  a  lestors- 
tion  was  no  loss  to  the  creditor  :  for  be  had 
it  in  his  [wwer  at  last,  bv  the  aid  of  summuy 
justice,  to  lay  hold  of  the  whole  property  ra 
the  delitor  ;  and,  if  he  had  none,  of  his  per- 
son :  and,  in  the  event  of  non-pajinent,  dt 
before  stated,  to  take  him  for  a  bond   slsTe 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  principal  com- 
mandments, Exod.  XX.  1,  &c.,  from  the 
Greek  Sttfi  ten,  and  \6yoi  unirdf.  The  Jp 
call  those  precepts,  the  tm  words. 

DECVPOLIS,  a  countr)-  in  Palestine, 
called,   because   it  contained  ten   princip 
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cities  i  some  situated  on  the  west,  and  some 
on  the  east  »de  of  Jordan,  Matt.  iv.  25 ; 
Mark  r.  20. 

DEDICATION,  a  religious  ceremony, 
whereby  any  person  or  thing  was  set  apart 
to  the  serv-ice  of  tJod,  and  the  purposes  of 
religion.  Dedications  of  persons,  temples, 
ana  bouses,  n-ere  frequent  among  the  Jews. 

See  (   OVSECRATtOV. 

DEFILE.MEXT.  Under  the  law,  many 
were  those  bleiniiihes  of  person  and  condurt, 
vhich  were  considered  as  defilements  :  some 
Were  voluntary,  others  involuntary ;  some 
were  inevitable,  and  the  effect  of  nature  it- 
self, others  aro<>e  from  personal  tntnsgres- 
■aa.  L'nder  the  gospel,  deAlements  are 
&<Me  of  the  heart,  of  the  mind,  the  temper, 
ud  conduct.  The  ceremonial  undeannesses 
of  the  law  are  superseded  as  religious  rites ; 
though  many  of  them  claim  attention  as 
luages  of  health,  decency,  and  civility. 

DEGREES.  Psalm*  ofDegreet  is  a  name 
fiTen  to  fifteen  psalms,  from  the  cxx.  to  the 
cxuriv.  inclusive.  The  Hebrew  text  calls 
them  a  tong  of  ascents.  Junius  and  TremeU 
hus  translate  the  Hebrew  a  song  of  excel. 
inces,  or  an  excetletU  tong,  from  the  erccl- 
lent  matter  they  contain.  Some  roll  them 
ptoims  qf  elevation,  because  they  were  sung 
with  an  exalted  voice,  or  because  at  every 

en  the  voice  was  raised  ;  but  the  trans- 
n  of  psalms  of  degrees  has  more  generally 
obtained.  Some  think  that  they  were  called 
pstlms  of  degrees,  because  they  were  sung 
upon  the  fifteen  steps  of  the  temple ;  but 
tfiey  are  not  agreed  where  these  steps  were. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  so 
denominated,  because  sung  in  a  gallery, 
*hich  was  in  the  court  of  Israel,  where  the 
Urites  •ometimes  read  the  law.  Calmet 
tluBki,  that  they  were  called  songs  of  de> 
Itttt,  or  of  ascent,  because  they  were  com- 
posed on  occasion  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
't*!  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  either 
'o  implore  this  deliverance  from  God,  or  to 
'*Wni  thanks  for  it  after  it  had  been  ob- 
'^ed;  and  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
5*ini  to  go  up,   when  they  spoke  of  their 

Sumeying  from  Babylon  to  Jeru^itdem. 
Jiers  are  of  opinion,  that  these  psalms 
•*re  sung  during  the  lime  of  service,  whilst 
^e  flesh,  &c.  were  consuming  on  the  altar, 
*^i  whdst  the  fume  and  smoke  ascended 
''Awards  heaven ;  and  that  the  title  Psalins 
y  Atrent  seems  to  favour  this  supposition. 
•be  point  is  involved  in  entire  ooscurity; 
j^,  after  all,  the  title  of  these  Psalm-s  may 
'^  only  a  musical  direction  to  the  tem])1e 
•^ooir, 

DEIST.S.  This  term  appears  to  have  had 
^  honotirable  origin,  being  of  the  same  im- 

ert  as  Theists,  designating  those  who 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  in- 
^lligent  cause,  in  opposition  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, and  other  atueiiitical  philosophers. 
The  name,  in  modern  times,  is  said  tu  have 
been  first  assumed  about  the  middle  of  the 
■ixteenth  century,  by  some  persons  on  the 
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continent,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  atheism.  Peter  Viret,  a  divine  of 
that  century,  mentions  it  as  a  new  name  aa. 
sumed  by  those  who  rejected  Christianitr. 
lAjrd  Edw.  Herbert,  Baron  of  Cherbury,  m 
the  seventeenth  centur}',  has  been  regarded 
as  the  first  deistical  writer  in  this  country,  or 
at  least,  the  first  who  reduced  deism  to  a  sys- 
tem :  affirming  the  sufliciency  of  reason  and 
natural  religion,  and  rejecting  divine  re\'e- 
lation  as  unnecessary  and  supertiuous.  His 
system,  however,  embraced  these  five  arti- 
cles : — 1.  The  being  of  God.  2.  That  he  is 
to  be  worshipped.  3.  That  piety  and  moral 
virtue  are  the  chief  parts  of  worship.  4. 
That  God  will  pardon  our  faults  on  repen- 
tance. And,  5.  That  there  is  a  future  stale 
of  rewards  and  punishment.  Some  have 
dirided  all  deists  into  two  classes — those  who 
admit  a  future  state,  and  those  who  deny  it. 
But  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  taking  the  term  in  tlie 
most  extensive  sense,  arranges  them  under 
four  classes: — 1.  lliose  who  admit  a  Su- 
preme Being,  but  deny  that  he  concerns 
lumself  with  the  conduct  or  affairs  of  men ; 
maintaining,  with  Lucretius,  that  God 
"  Ne'er  craila  at  good,  nor  frowni  it  vtckcd,  denlv' 

2.  niose  who  admit  not  only  the  being  but 
the  providence  of  God,  with  respect  to  the 
natural  world ;  but  who  allow  no  differ- 
ence between  moral  good  and  evil,  nor  that 
God  takes  any  notice  of  our  moral  conduct. 

3.  Such  as  believe  in  the  natural  attributes  of 
God,  and  his  all-governing  j>rovi(5ence  ;  yet 
deny  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  or  any 
future  Slate.  4.  Such  as  admit  the  exis- 
tence of  God,  his  providence,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  natural  religion  ;  but  so  far  only 
as  these  things  are  discoverahte  by  the  light 
of  nature,  without  any  divine  revelation. 
Some  of  the  (kisls  have  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  <_'hristian  dis[>eneation,  by  oppos- 
ing to  it  what  they  call  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  natural  religion.  Others,  as  Blount, 
Collins,  and  Morgan,  have  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  same  purpose,  by  attacking  par- 
ticular parts  of^  the  Christittn  scheme,  by 
explaining  away  the  literal  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  certain  passages,  or  by  placing  one 
portion  of  the  sacred  canon  in  opposition 
to  the  other.  A  third  class,  wherein  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Bolinghroke,  advancing  farther  in  their  pro- 
gress, expunge  from  their  creed  the  doc- 
trine  of  future  existence,  deny  or  controvert 
all  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and 
wholly  reject  the  scriptures. 

The  deists  of  the  present  day  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  lealous  efforts  to  diffuse 
the  principles  of  infideUtv  among  the  com- 
mon people.  Hume,  Uolingbroke,  and 
Gibbon,  addressed  themselves  solely  to  the 
more  polished  classes  of  the  community ; 
but  of  late  the  writings  of  Paine,  farlile, 
and  others,  have  diffused  infidelity  among 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  clothed  it 
in  the  dress  of  vulgar  ridicule,  the  more 
efTectually  to  destroy  in  the  common  people 


all  reverence  fur  Barred  thtngs.  Among  tlio 
duciples  of  thix  school,  deism  has  led  to 
the  most  disrating  atheism  Thus  "  evil 
men  and  Beducera  wax  worse  and  worse." 

DELUtiE  signifies,  in  generai,  any  great 
inundation  ;  but  more  particularly  that  uni- 
versal flood  by  which  tne  whole  inhabitants 
of  this  globe  were  destroyed,  except  Noali 
and  his  family.  According  to  the  most  ap- 
proved systems  of  chronology,  this  remark- 
able event  happened  in  the  year  I6ii6  after 
the  creation,  or  about  234S  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Of  bo  general  a  calamity,  from 
which  only  a  single  family  of  all  who  lived 
then  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  preserved, 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  some 
memorials  in  the  traditionary  records  of 
pagan  history,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred 
volume,  Avhere  its  peculiar  cause,  and  the 
circumstances  which  attended  it,  are  so 
distinctly  and  so  fully  related.  Its  mngnitude 
aad  singularity  could  scarcely  fail  to  make 
an  indehble  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
survivors,  which  would  be  comtnunicatcd 
from  them  to  their  children,  and  would  not 
he  easily  etfaced  from  the  traditions  even  of 
their  latest  posterity.  A  deficiency  in  such 
traces  of  this  awful  event,  though  perhaps 
it  might  not  serve  entirely  to  invalidate  our 
belief  of  its  reality,  would  certainly  tend 
considerably  to  weaken  its  claim  to  credi- 
bility; it  being  scarcelv  probable  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  utterly  lost  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  confined  to  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Jewish  nation  alone.  What 
we  might  reasonably  expect  has,  accordingly, 
been  actually  and  completely  realized.  The 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  from  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  world  to  bear  upon 
the  reality  of  this  event,  is  of  the  most  con- 
clusive and  irresistible  kind  ;  and  every  in- 
vestigation, whether  etymological  or  histori- 
cal, which  has  been  macle  concerning  heathen 
rites  and  traditions,  hai«  constantly  added  to 
its  force,  no  less  than  to  its  extent. 

And  here,  it  were  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  ingenuity  and  erudition  almost  unexam- 
pled in  modem  times,  were  we  not  to  men- 
tion the  labours  of  Bryant,  the  learned 
analysist  of  ancient  mythology,  whose  pati- 
ence and  profoundness  of  research  liave 
thrown  such  new  and  convincing  light  on 
this  subject.  Nor  must  wc  forget  his  ardent 
and  successful  disciple,  Mr.  Faber,  who,  in 
his  "Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Caliiri,"  has  in  travelling  over  similar  ground 
with  his  illustrious  master  at  once  corrected 
some  of  his  statements,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened his  general  conclusions.  As  the  basis 
of  their  system,  however,  rests  on  a  most 
extensive  etymological  examination  of  the 
names  of  the  deities  and  other  mythological 
personages  worshipped  and  celebrated  by 
the  heathen,  compared  with  the  varied  tra- 
dition.s  re.«pecting  their  histories,  and  the 
nature  of  tiie  rites  and  names  of  the  places 
that  were  sacred  to  them,  we  cannot  do  more, 
in  the  preaeat  article,  than  shortly  state  the 
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result  of  their  investigations,   referring  for 
the  particular  details,  to  the  highly  original 
treatises  already  mentioned.     According  t« 
them,  the  memory  of  the  deluge  was  incot 
porated  with  almost  every  part  of  the  gentili 
mythology  and  worship  ;  Noah,  under  a  vast 
multitude  of  characters,  being  one  of  their 
first  deities,  to  whom  all  the  nations  of  the 
heathen  world  looked  up  as  their  founder; 
and  to  some  circumstance  or  other  in  whose 
history,  and  that  of  his  sons  and  the  firrt 
patriarchs,  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  religion* 
ceremonies  may  be  considered  as  not  indis- 
tinctly referring.    Traces  of  these,  neither 
vague   nor    obscure,    they    conceive    to   b» 
found  in  the  history  and  character,  not  on]|r  J 
of  Deucalion,  but  of  Atlas,  Cronos,  or  8a. ' 
turn,    Uionusos,    Inachua,    Janus,    Minos, 
Zeus,  and  others  among  the  Greeks  ;  of  Isii^ 
Osiris,    Scsostris,    Oannes,    T)'phon,    &c., 
among  the  Egyptians  ;  of  Dagon,  Agruerus, 
hlydyk,  &c.,  among  the  Phenicians ;  of  A»- 
tarte,  Dcrceto,   &c.,  among   the   Assyrians  jt 
of  Buddha,  Menu,  Vishnu.  &c.,  among  the  ' 
Hindus  :  of  Fohi,  and  a  deity  represented  as 
Hitting  upon  the  lotos  in  the  midst  of  waters, 
among  the  Chinese ;    of  Budo   and   lakuii 
among  the  Japanese,   &c.     They   discover      j 
allusions  to  the  ark,  in  many  of  the  ancienl^^ 
mysteries,  and  traditions  with  respect  to  thc^f 
dove  and  the  rainbow,  by  which  several  of  ~ 
these  allegorical  personages  were  attended, 
which  are  not  easily  explicable,  unless  they 
be  supposed  to  relate  to  the  history  of  tbs 
deluge.     By  the  celebrated  Ogdoas  of  tfas 
Egyptians,  consisting  of  eight  persons  sailing 
together  in  the    sacred   baris  or  ark,   tbejr 
imagine  the  family  of  Noah,  whicb  was  pre- 
cisely eight  in  number,  to  have  been  desig- 
nated ;  and  in  the  rites  of  Adonis  or  Tham- 
mu£,  in  particular,  they  point  out  many  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  to  possess  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  with 
and  seventh  chapters  of  tieneais.     With  nt- 
gard  to  this  system,  we  shall  only  further 
observe,  that,  after  every  reasonable  deduc- 
tion is  made  from  it,  which  the  exuberant 
indulgence  of   fancy  occa-siooally  exhibited 
by  its  authors  appears  to  render  necessary,  it 
contains  so  much  that  is  relevant  and  cow- 
elusive,  that  it  induces  the  con\-iction  that 
it  has  a  solid  foundation  in  truth  and  fartj 
it  being  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that 
a  mere  hypothesis  could  be   supported  by 
evidence    so  varied,   so   extensive,    and  in 
many  particulars  so  demonstrative,  as  ihst 
which  Its  framers  have  produced. 

Besides,  however,  the  allusions  to  the  At- 
luge  in  the  mythology  and  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  heathen,  to  which  we  ban 
thus  concisely  adverted,  there  is  a  variety  o(| 
traditions  concerning  it  still  more  direct  anl 
circumstantial,  the  coincidence  of  which 
with  the  niurative  of  Moses,  it  will  reqv 
no  common  degree  of  sceptical  liardibix 
to  deny.  We  arc  informed  by  one  of 
circumnavigators  of  the  world,  wbu 
the  remote  island  of  Otaheile,  that  some 
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nhabitanta  being  asked  concerning 
i^n,  answered,  that  their  supreme 
nng,  a  long  time  ago,  been  angry, 

the  earth  through  the  sea,  when 
■nd  was  broken  off  and  preserved, 
aland  of  Cuba,  the  people  are  said 
■e  that  the  world  was  once  destroy- 
water  by  three  persons,  evidently 

to  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  It 
related,  that  they  have  a  tradition 
hem,  that  an  old  man,  knowing  that 

ft  was  approaching,  built  a  large 
went  into  it  with  a  great  number 
i]b  :  and  that  he  sent  out  from  the 
«nr,  which  did  not  immediately  come 
nring  to  feed  on  the  carcases  of  dead 
but  afterwards  returned  with  a  green 
a  its  mouth.  The  author  who  gives 
re  account  likewise  affirms  that  it 
Kted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Castella 
in  Terra  Firma,  that  during  a  uni- 
ehife,  one  man,  and  his  children, 
otuy  persons  who  escaped,  by  means 
oe,  and  that  from  them  the  world 
rwards  peopled.  According  to  the 
m,  in  consequence  of  a  general  inun- 
iccasioned  by  violent  and  continued 
onirersal  destruction  of  the  human 
:ook  place,  a  few  persons  only  ez- 
rho  escaped  into  caves  on  the  tops 
lonntains,  into  which  they  had  pre- 
onveyed  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  a 
at  live  animals,  lest  when  the  waters 
he  whole  race  should  have  become 
Others  of  them  affirm,  that  only  six 
were  saved,  by  means  of  a  float  or 

that  from  them  all  the  inhabitants 
ontry  are  descended.  They  farther 
that  this  event  took  place  before 
re  any  incat  or  kings  among  them, 
a  the  country  was  extremely  popu- 
he  Brazilians  not  only  preserve  the 

of  a  deluge,  but  believe  that  the 
ce  of  mankind  perished  in  it,  except 
,  and  his  sister;  or,  according  to 
wo  brothers  with  their  wives,  who 
served  by  climbing  the  highest  trees 
loftiest  mountains ;  and  who  after- 
eame  the  heads  of  two  different  na- 
"he  memory  of  this  event  they  are 
I  to  celebrate  in  some  of  their  reli- 
itheros  or  songs.  Acosta,  in  his 
if  the  Indies,  says,  that  the  Mexicans 
a  deluge  in  their  country,  by  which 
rere  drowned ;  and  that  it  was  after- 
wpled  hj  viraeocha,  who  came  out 
ake  Titicaca ;    and,   according  to 

the  Machoaclians,  a  people  com- 
f  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico, 
adition,  that  a  single  family  was 
preserved  in  an  ark  amid  a  deluge 
I;    and  that  along  with  them,   a 

number  of  animals  were  saved  to 
!  new  world.  During  the  time  that 
e  shnt  up  in  the  ark,  several  ravens 
t  oat,  one  of  which  brought  back 
:h  of  a  tree.  Among  the  Iroquois 
rted  that  a  certain  spirit,  called  by 
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them  Otkon,  was  the  creator  of  the  world ; 
and  that  another  being,  called  Messou,  re- 
paired it  after  a  deluge,  which  happened  in 
consequence  of  Otkon's  dogs  having  one 
day  while  he  was  hunting  with  them  lost 
themselves  in  a  great  lake,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  overflowed  its  banks,  and  in 
a  short  time  covered  the  whole  earth. 

Passing  fromthe  more  remotewestem  to  the 
eastern  continent,  nearer  to  the  region  where 
Noah  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived,  we 
find  the  traditions  respecting  the  deluee  still 
more  particular  and  minute.  According  to 
Josephus,  there  were  a  multitude  of  ancient 
authors  who  concurred  in  asserting  that  the 
world  had  once  been  destroyed  by  a  flood : 
"  This  deluge,"  says  he,  "  and  the  ark,  are 
mentioned  by  all  who  have  written  barbaric 
histories,  one  of  whom  is  Berosus  the  Chal- 
dean." EusebiuB  informs  us,  that  Melo,  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews,  and  whose  testi- 
mony is  on  this  account  peculiarly  valuable, 
takes  notice  of  the  person  who  was  saved 
along  with  his  sons  from  the  flood,  having 
been,  after  his  preservation,  driven  away 
from  Armenia,  whence  he  retired  to  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Svria.  Ahydenus, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  deluge  from 
which  Xisuthrus,  the  Chaldean  Noah,  was 
saved,  concludes  with  asserting,  in  exact 
concurrence  with  Berosus,  that  the  ark  first 
rested  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and 
that  its  remains  were  used  by  the  natives  as 
a  talisman;  and  Plutarch  mentions  the 
Noachic  dove  being  sent  out  of  the  ark,  and 
returning  to  it  again,  as  an  intimation  to 
Deucalion  that  the  storm  had  not  yet  ceased. 

This,  however,  is  bv  no  means  all :  Sir 
W.  Jones,  speaking  of  one  of  the  Chinese 
fables,  says,  "  Although  I  cannot  insist  with 
confidence,  that  the  rainbow  mentioned  in  it 
alludes  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  flood, 
nor  build  any  solid  argument  on  the  dinne 
person  Niuva,  of  whose  character,  and  even 
of  whose  sex,  the  historians  of  China  speak 
very  doubtfully ;  I  may  nevertheless  assure 
you,  after  full  inquiry  and  consideration, 
that  the  Chinese  believe  the  earth  to  have 
been  wholly  covered  with  water,  which,  in 
works  of  undisputed  authenticity,  they  de- 
scribe as  flowing  abundantly,  then  subsiding, 
and  separating  the  higher  from  the  lower 
age  of  mankind."  Still  more  coincident 
even  than  this  with  the  Mosaic  account,  is 
the  Grecian  history  of  the  deluge,  as  pre- 
served by  Lucian,  a  native  of  Samosata  on 
the  Euplmites ;  and  its  authority  is  the  more 
incontrovertible,  on  account  of  his  being  an 
avowed  derider  of  all  religions.  The  ante- 
diluvians, according  to  him,  had  gradually 
become  so  hardened  and  profligate,  as  to  be 
guilty  of  every  species  of  injustice.  They 
paid  no  regard  to  the  obligation  of  oaths ; 
were  insolent,  inhospitable,  and  unmerciful. 
For  this  reason  they  were  visited  with  an 
awful  calamity.  Suddenly  the  earth  poured 
forth  a  vast  quantity  of  water,  the  rain 
descended  in  torrents,  the  rivers  overflowed 
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their  lianks,  and  the  sea  roae  to  a  prodigious 
liei){ht,  so  tliat  "  all  things  became  water," 
and  all  men  were  destroyed  except  Deucalion. 
He  alone,  for  the  sake  of  his  prudence  and 

flirty,  Was  reserved  to  a  second  generation. 
n  obedience  to  a  divine  nomination,  lie 
entered,  with  his  sons  and  their  wives,  into 
a  lari^e  ark,  which  they  had  budt  for  their 

tireservatiun;  and  immediately  »wine,  and 
Lorses,  and  lions,  and  seqjcnts,  and  all  other 
animals  which  live  on  earth,  came  to  him 
by  pairs,  and  were  admitted  hy  him  into 
the  ark.  There  they  became  perfectly  mild 
and  innoxious,  their  natures  being  ehanfi-ed 
by  the  gods,  who  created  Huch  a  friendship 
between  them,  that  they  all  sailed  peaceably 
together,  ko  long  as  the  waters  prevailed  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  Hindoo  tra- 
dition. It  is  contained  in  the  ancient  poem 
of  the  Bhavat/at ;  and  forms  the  subject  of 
the  first  Parana,  entitled  Matiti/a,  or  "  The 
Fish."  The  foUowTing  is  Sir  Wdliam  ilones's 
abridgment  of  it ;  and  the  identity  of  the 
event  which  it  dcscribe.s,  witli  that  of  the 
Hebrew  historian,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  particular  illustration  :  "  The  demon 
Hayagriva,  having  purloined  the  Vedaa  from 
the  custody  of  Bralima,  while  he  was  repos- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  si.xth  Manwantara, 
the  whole  race  of  men  became  corrupt,  except 
the  seven  Rishis,  and  Satyavrata,  who  then 
reigned  in  Dra\-ira,  a  maritime  region  to  the 
south  of  Caraata,  Tliis  prince  was  perform- 
ing his  ablutions  in  the  river  (.'ritimala,  when 
Vishnu  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  fish,  and  after  several  augmentations 
of  bulk  ill  different  waters,  was  placed  by 
Satyavrata  in  the  ocean,  where  he  thus  ad- 
dressed his  amazed  votary :  '  In  seven  days 
all  creatures  who  have  offended  me  shall 
be  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  but  thou  tihall  be 
secured  in  a  capacious  vessel  miraruluusly 
formed ;  take  therefore  all  kinds  of  medi- 
cinal herbs,  and  esculent  grain  for  food,  and, 
together  witli  tlie  seven  holy  men,  your 
respective  wives,  and  pairs  of  all  aninnals, 
enter  the  ark  without  fear :  then  shalt  thou 
know  God  face  to  face,  and  all  thy  questions 
shall  be  answered.'  Saying  this,  he  disap- 
peared ;  and  after  seven  days  the  ocean 
began  to  overflow  the  coasts,  and  the  earth 
to  be  flooded  by  constant  showers,  when 
Satyavrata,  meditating  on  the  deity,  eaw  a 
large  vessel  moving  on  the  waters.  He 
entered  it,  having  in  all  respects  conformed 
to  the  instructions  of  Vishnu  ;  who  in  the 
form  of  a  vast  fish,  suffered  the  vessel  to  be 
tied  with  a  great  sea  serpent,  as  with  a  cable, 
to  his  measureless  horn.  Wien  the  deluge 
had  ceased,  Vishnu  slew  the  demon,  and 
recovered  the  Vedas,  instructed  Satyavrata 
in  divine  knowledge,  and  appointed  him  the 
seventh  J\lenu,  by  the  name  of  Vaivaswata." 

When  we  thus  meet  with  some  traditions 

of  a  deluge  in  almost  every  country,  tliouub 

the  persons  saved  from  it  are  said,  in  those 

various  accounts,  to  have  resided  in  different 
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discricts  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
we  are  constrained   to  allow  that   such  a 
general  concurrence  of  belief  could  never 
have  originated  merely  from  accident.  \\'hila 
the  mind  is  in  this  situation,  scripture  comes 
forward,  and,  presenting  a  narrative  more 
simple,   better  connected,  and  bearing  an 
infinitely  greater  resemblance  to  authentic 
history,   than    any   of   those    mythological 
accounts  which  occur  in  the  traditions  of 
paganism,  immediately  flashes  the  conviction 
upon   the  understanding,  that  this  must  be 
the   tnie  history  of  those  remarkable   facta 
which  other  nations  have   handed  down  to 
us,  only  through   the  medium    of  allegory  I 
and  fable.     By  the  evidence  adduced  in  thit  J 
article,   indee<l,   the  moral  certainty  of  the] 
Mosaic  history  of  the  flood  appears  to  be] 
established  on  a  basis  sufficiently  firm  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  cavils  of  scepticism.     "  Let  I 
the  ingenuity  of  unbelief  first  account  aaus.  | 
factorily  for  this  universal  agreement  of  the 
pagan  world ;   and   she   may   then,   with  a 
greater  degree  of  plausibility,   impeach  the 
truth    of    the   scriptural    narrative    of    thaj 
deluge."    TTie  fact,  however,   is   not  onl| 
preserved  in  the  traditions  of  all  nations, 
we  liave  already  seen  ;  but  after  all  the  ph*-] 
loHophical  arguments  which  were   fonnerif 
urged  against  it,  philosophy  has  at  leu 
acknosvledged  that  the  present  surface  of  thttl 
earth   must    have   been   submerged    under 
water.      "  Not   only."   says    Kim-an.   "  ia 
every  region  of  Europe,  but  also  of  both  i 
old  and  new  continents,  immense  quaotiti 
of  marine  shells,  either  dispersed  or  collected,! 
have   been  discovered."    This  and  serenJj 
other  facts  seem  to  prove,  that  at  least 
great  ))arl  of  the  present  earth  was, 
the  last  general  convulsion  to  which  it  ha' 
been  subjected,  the  bed  of  an  ocean  which, 
at  that  time,  was  withdrawn  from  it.    <  (ihcr 
facts  seem  also  to  prove  with  suflicient  en- J 
dence,  that  this  was  not  a  gradual  retiremenkl 
of  the  waters  which  once  covered  the  puVl 
now  inhabited  by  men ;  but  a  violent  o 
such  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  brief 
emphatic  relation  of  Moses,     llie   viole 
action  of  water  has  left  its  traces  in  vuiooil 
undisputed  phenomena.      Stratified  motn- 
tains  of  various  heights  exist   in  diffefcnft] 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  both  continents; 
and  between  whose  strata,  various  sub* 
of  marine,  and  some  vegetables  of  terre 
origin,  repose  either  in  their  natural  state,  ( 
petrified.     To  overspread  the  plains  of  i" 
arctic  circle  with  the  shells  of  Indian 
and  with  the  bodies  of  elephants  and  rhiao- 
ceri,    surrounded    by    masses   of   subniuint 
vegetation  ;  to  accumulate  on  a  single  wot. 
as  at  La  Bolca,  in  promiscuoiu  confoaoa. 
the  murine  productions  of  the  four  qu 
of  the  globe ;  what  conceivable  instrun 
would  be  efficacious  but  the  rush  of 
waters  ?     lliese  facts,  about  which 
no  dispute,  and  which  are  acknowle 
the  advocates  of  each  of  the  prevailin 
logical  theories,  give  a  suf1icu-m  aU< 
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1  of  Noab,  in  which  "  the  foun- 
gmt  deep  were  broken  uj),"  and 
ecisely  such  plieuomeiia  ini{;ht 
to  follow.    To   this  may   be 
fb  Ims  decisive   in  proof,   yet 
■tituig  M  presumptive   evidence. 
M  Terf  MTiect  of  tlie  earth's  surface 
s  intere4tin|i  marks  both  of  the  v\o- 
rtion.  and  the  rapid  subsidence,  of 
i  ft*  well  03  affbrdii  a  most  interesting 
e  of  the  divine  goodness  in  convert- 
■1  was  ruin   itself    into  utility  and 
The  great  frame-work  of  the  varied 
of  the  habitable  earth  was  probably 
ft  Wtm  powerful  B^ency  than  that  of 
cMmt  when  on  tiic  third   day  the 
lilid*r  the  heaTena  were  gathered  into 
M,  wd  the  crust  of  the  primitive 
mm  broken  down  to  receive  them,  so 
B  dry  land  might  appear ; "  or  by 
^>hty  convulsions  which  appear  to 
Seoaponied  the  general  deluge;  but 
^,  so  to  speak,  of  what  was  rug- 
substance  was  yielding,  and 
if  '        '   'ations  of  hill  and  dale 
jiresent  themselves,  were 
Lieu  iiy  the  retiring  waters.  The 
away  ;  but  the  soils  which 
I ;  and  the  valleys  through 
were  drawn  off  to  the 
17  an    eddy   and    sinuous 
esi*t.  exhibiting  visible  proofs 
Y,  and  impressed  with  forms  so 
I  ue  benefit  of  man,  and  often  so 
■g  to  the  finest  taste,  that,  when  the 
'  tamed."   it  may  be  said   to  have 
!il<«nin(t  behind  it." 
»bjectiun<i  once  made  to  the  fad  of 
tl  deluge  have,  indeed,  been  greatly 
id  by   the  progress   of  philosophi- 
Mvladge ;   and   may  be   regarded   as 
jpnm  up,  like  the  former  notion  of 
inliqaity  of  the  nee  of  men,  founded 
ud  Egyptian  chronologies 
hiitoriea.      Philosophy  has 
td  oat  that  there  is  sufficient 
I  the  ocean,  if  called  forth,  to  over- 
e    highest  mountains  to  the  height 
f  lfoMa» — a  conclusion  which  it  once 
dMWd-     Keill   formerly   computed 
lBtjr-«ight  oceans  would  be  necessary 
1  parpoM ;  but  we  are  now  informed 
fe  fiwthtr  prosrew  in  mathematical 
pktti  kaovleoge  has  shown  the  dif- 
mm  Mul  oeeaiu  to  contain,  at  least, 
iht  tOBM  mora  water  than  tlicy  were 
'   to  do;   and  that  the  mere 
he  temperature  of  the  whole  body 
to  a  degree  no  greater  than 
Uve  in,  in  the  shallow  seas 
:  tropics,  would  so  expand  it  as 
produce  the  height  above  the 
Jatitted  in  the  Mosaic  account." 
dektge  of  Noah,  therefore,  infi- 
■t  entirely  lost  the  aid  of  phi- 
objections  to  the  Ecrip- 
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with  and  actuated  by  some  spiritual  malig- 
nant being  of  superior  jiower.  The  word 
demon  is  used  by  pagan  writers  often  in  a 
good  sense,  and  is  applied  to  their  divinities  ; 
but  the  demons  of  holy  writ  arc  malignant 
spirits.  We  are  not  informed  very  particu- 
larly about  their  origin  or  destiny ;  but  we 
find  them  represented  as  wtv/Wa  oiKiBafra, 
and  wvf  u/(OTB  vontp^,  unclean  and  evil  spiriti  .• 
and  we  must  consider  them  as  in  league  with 
the  devil,  as  the  Huhjects  of  his  dominion, 
and  the  instruments  of  his  will.  They  were 
the  immediate  agents  in  all  possessions ;  and 
to  expel  or  restrain  them,  or  to  cure  the  dis- 
eases which  tliey  were  supposed  to  occasion, 
was  one  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  early 
times. 

2.  On  this  subject  an  ardent  controversy 
was  agitated  about  the  middle  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  between  Dr.  Far- 
mer and  his  opponents.  In  this  controversy, 
of  which  we  snail  attempt  to  give  a  short 
view,  it  was  contended,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  demoniacal  cases  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  were  instances 
of  real  possession ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
they  were  merely  diseases,  set  forth  under 
the  notion  of  possesHions,  in  conformity  with 
the  belief  which  was  prevalent  at  the  time. 
By  the  one  party,  the  language  of  holy  writ 
was  interpreted  literally ;  and  by  the  other 
it  was  considered  as  figurative,  and  used  in 
the  way  of  accommodation  to  the  existing 
opinions.    The  leading  aBseveration  of  Dr. 
Farmer,  upon  the  general  question,  is,  that 
miracles,  or  works  surpasMng  the  power  of 
man,  are  never  performed  without  a  divine 
interposition  ;  and  by  a  divine  interposition 
he  means,  either  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Deity  himself,  or  of  beings  empowered 
and  commissioned  by  him.     And  the  proof 
of  tliis  asseveration,  he  tells  us,  may  very 
easQy  be  found,  if  we  consider  that,  on  any 
other  supiHisilion,  it  is  impossible  to  show 
that   a   religion    supported   by  miracles  is 
really  from  CJod.     tor  the  miracles  in  ques- 
tion, or  works  surpas.sing  the  power  of^  hu- 
man beings,  may  have  been  i»erformpd  l>y 
enl   spirits,   acting    independently    of   the 
Divinity,  thwarting  his  pur|)08e8,  and  mar- 
ring the  operation  of  his  goodness.     Should 
it  be  said  that,  from  the  tendency  of  the 
miracle  itself,  and  a  /orliori,  from  the  ten- 
dency  of    the   miracle  and   religion   when 
taken  together,  we  may  ea-ily  infer  the  cha- 
racter of  the  being  from  whom  the  whol* 
scheme  proceeds, — to  this  also  Dr.  Farmer 
is  ready  with  his  answer.     "  With  regard  to 
doctrines,"  says  bct  "  of  a  moral  or  u-teful 
tendency,  it  i;;  not,  in  all  cases,  easy  for  thu 
bulk  of  mankind,  or  even  for  the  wise  and 
learned,  to  form  a  certain  judgment  con- 
cerning them.     WTiat  to  men  ajipcared  to 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  virtue  and  hap- 
pineas,  superior  beings,  who  discerned  its 
remotest  effects,  might  know  to  be  a  curso 
rather  than  a  blessing,  and  give  it  counte- 
nance from  a  motive  of  malevolence.     Ob 
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tbe  other  hand,  a  doctrine  really  subservient 
to  the  eaune  uf  ]iit'ty  and  virtue,  men  might 
judge  to  be  prejudicial  tu  it.     And  were  the 
sanctity  of  the  doctrine  ever  so  apparent,  it 
would  not  (on  the  principles  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  here  arj^uinff)  certainly  follow 
from  hence,  that  the  miracles  reconiniending 
it  were  wrought  by  (iod  ;  inasmuch  as  other 
beings,  from  motives  unknown  to  us,  might 
interest  themselves  in  favotir  of  such  a  doc- 
trine."     In   one  word,   according   to  this 
QUthor,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  ten- 
dency of  the  miracle,  or  of  the  religion,  be 
good  or  not  ;  and  therefore  we  can  form  no 
accurate  idea  of  the  character  really  belong- 
ing to  the  being  from  whom  the  revelation 
proceeds.  To  our  eyes  che  Kystera  may  apjiear 
well  calculated  to  i)romute  our  happiness,  but 
it  may  have  been  the  contrivance  of  wicked 
spirits.   According  to  the  sense  and  discern- 
ment of  men,  the  miracle  is  useful  in  itself, 
but  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  may  not 
have  been  performed  by  one  of  the  relielli- 
ou«  angels  "  who  kept  not  their  first  estate." 
In  conformity  with  these  opinions,  Dr.  Far- 
mer mainUiins  that  there  is  not  an  instance 
recorded  in  sacred  erripture,  where  a  mira- 
cle has  been  wrought,  and  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect 
was  produced  either  by  the  Deity  himself, 
or  by  agents  commissioned  and  empowered 
to  act  in  his  name.     Hence  he  considers  the 
EgTOtian  magicians  as  jugglers ;  the  witch 
of  Lndor,  as  a  ventriloquist ;  and,  complet- 
ing the  system,  he  has  written  an  elaborate 
dissertation  to  prove,  that  when  Christ  was 
"  tempted  of  the  devil,"  as  the  evangelist 
Matthew  expresses   it,  that  apostate  angel 
waa  not  really  present ;  and  that  the  whole 
transaction  took  place  in  a  \nsion  or  a  dream. 
With  regard  to  the  demoniacs  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  writer  and  his  followers  con- 
ten<l  that,  among  the  Jews,  certain  diseases, 
mch  as  madness  and  epilepsy,  were  usually 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  This  was 
the  current  notion  and  belief  of  the  country. 
Upon  this  notion  the  ordinary  phraseology 
was  built.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  adapt- 
ed their  instructions  to  this  prevailing  notion, 
and  used  the  language  which  had  been  forra- 
ed  upon  it;  just  as  Aloses,  in  his  account  of 
the  creation,  adapts  himself  to  the  popular 
astronomy  of  his  time,  instead  of  laying  be- 
fore us  the  true  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
He  speaks,  not  in  relation  to  what  is  physi- 
cally correct,  but  in  relation  to  what  wa.'i  be- 
lieved.   He  founds  his  instructions  upon  the 
ideas  already  entertained  by  the  people  to 
whom  the  revelation  was  first  communicated : 
and  Christ  and  his  apostles  do  the  very  same 
thing.     They  speak   of  the  demoniacs,   not 
according  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  but 
according  to  the  notions  which    the   Jews 
entertained  of  it.    Not  a  few  of  those  demo- 
niacs appear  to  have  been  persons  of  a  dis- 
ordered understanding,  subject  to  attacks  of 
mania  ;  some  of  them  were  afflicted  with  the 
epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness,  some  were  deaf, 
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and  others  were  dumb.  Wlien  a  demon 
said  to  enter  into  a  man.  the  meaning  is, 
that  his  madness  is  about  to  show  itself  in  a 
violent  paroxysm ;  when  a  demon  Lb  said  to 
speak,  it  is  only  the  unhappy  victim  of  the 
disease  himself  that  speaks ;  and  when  a 
demon  or  devil  is  expelled,  the  exact  truth 
of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  th« 
miracle,  is  nothing  more  than  that  the  dis- 
ease is  cured.  Occasionally,  too,  say  tboM 
who  contend  against  the  reality  of  demoni. 
Bcal  possessions,  the  language  of  the  8aci«d 
books  continns  the  explanation  which  haa 
just  been  given.  Thus,  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  (iospel,  we  find  the  Jews  My- 
ing  of  Christ,  "  He  hath  a  devil,  and  ia 
mad."  as  if  the  expressions  were  perfedlf 
equivalent;  and  the  person  who  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  seventeenth  cha|)ter  of  Mat- 
thew, as  a  lunatic,  is  spoken  of  by  .St.  Mark 
as  vexed  with  a  dumb  8]iirit.  It  is  farther 
argued  on  tluK  side  of  the  question,  that  the 
instanceji  of  possession  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  have  all  the  features 
and  appearance  of  onlinarj'  diseases.  The 
madness  shows  itself  in  these  cases,  just  as 
it  shows  it.self  in  the  rases  which  occur 
among  ourselves  in  the  present  day  :  it  ii 
now  melancholy,  and  the  patient  is  silent 
and  sullen,  and  now  it  vents  itself  in  bunt* 
of  anger  and  ferocious  resentment.  And  the 
epilepsy  of  the  sacred  books  is  the  epilepsy 
of  nil  our  systems  of  nosology  :  the  pheno- 
mena uf  the  di»ea.sc8  are  precisely  the 
Nor  does  this,  say  they,  detract  from  the 
high  character  which  Christ  undoubtedly  ra*-' 
tains  in  the  inspired  writings,  or  dimimshthc 
value  of  his  miracles  as  the  evidences  of  oofi 
reUgion ;  since  it  must  be  allowed,  that  t«'| 
cure  a  disease  u-ith  a  word  or  a  touch  u  u 
effort  of  power  far  beyond  the  reach  of  m 
human  being.  And  let  it  be  remembereo, 
that  those  who  deny  the  expulsion  of  drmota 
ore  ready  to  admit  that  disea-ses  were  mirv 
culously  cured.  There  is  a  miracle  in  either 
case ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  is  a  «ufticiei 
proof  of  our  Saviour's  mission,  and  an 
quate  support  of  the  Christian  faith. 

.*).  To  these  statement.!!  and  reasonings,  th* 
advocates  of  possessions  have  not  been  kkiv 
to  reply.  They  call  in  question  the  troth 
Dr.  Farmer's  leading  asseveration  ;  namelfj 
"  that  extraordinary  works  have  never  b««a 
performed  without  a  divine  interposition;" 
and  contend,  that  as  human  beings  havt  t 
certain  sphere  and  agency  allotted  them,  •* 
it  is  reasonable  to  bclirve  that  malignant 
spirits  have  a  wider  sphere,  and  an  wency 
less  controlled  ;  and  that  within  this  sphent, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  this  agency,  thc-j  p«T- 
form  actions,  the  temlency  of  which  is  to 
thwart  the  pur|)oBe8  of  the  divine  bracfi- 
cence,  and  to  introduce  confusion  and  mi- 
sery into  the  world.  They  argue,  too,  lint 
the  do-il  himself,  the  chief  of  the  apofOii 
spirits,  is  often  represented  in  holy  writ  ■ 
exerting  his  malignity  in  opposition  to  tba 
designs  of  infinite  goodness;  and  in  the 
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first  pannU,  m  a  rrmarkable  eYuiuple, 
npted  them  to  distobedience,  and  led 
to  their  f»ll.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
kchtnationit,  that  they  brou||(lit  down 
theniMlvFt  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and 
imen  from  the  garden  in  which  "  the 
luid  placed  them."  I'he  advocates  of 
•ions  contend  otill  farther,  that  the 
\km  which  is  made  to  us  in  sacred 
Ire  is  addressed  to  our   understand- 

KU  it  i*  not  only  in  our  power,  but 
<mr  indispenvible  duty,  to  examine 
(  judpe  of  it ;  that  the  tendency  of 
iracle,  or  system  of  doctrine,  is  a  suda- 
ridence  of  the  character  belonging  to 
ho  performs  the  miracle,  or  publishes 
eUrine  ;  that  j^ood  actionit  are  dcmon- 
the  niLility  of  goodness  ;  and,  in 
a  reli^on  calculated  to  make  us 
t  have  proceeded  from  a  Being- 
camalled  and  provided  for  our 
Nor  is  this  a  matter  so  abstruse 
from  human  apprehension,  that 
no  opinion  aoout  it.  "  For," 
ly,  "  if  anything  connected  with  Chri»- 
ws  plain,  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  ten- 
a{  the  rchgion  is  beneficent ;  and  that 
I  less  pure  in  its  character  than  bless- 
•  eCeeta.  The  very  miracles  recorded 
■re  proofs  of  goodness.  They 
been  wrought  by  a  good  being, 
continue,  "  we  think  ourselves 
hold  our  religion  as  true,  and  to 
in  the  highest  degree  beneficial, 
allow,  at  tne  same  time, 
iCUns  of  Egypt  performed 
I  works  by  the  agency  of 
;  that  the  sorceress  of  Endor 
with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
ist  was  literally  tempted  '  of 
iril,'  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea." 
IVUi  regard  to  the  more  specific 
m  of  demoniacal  pofiseasiona,  they 
V  that  though  God  has  often  been 
I  to  accommodate  him»elf  to  our 
n  by  adopting  the  current  lan- 
ibe  countries  where  the  revela- 
r«t  published  :  yet  the  account 
tion  given  by  Moses  is  not  alto- 
inrtasce  in  point.  For,  say  they, 
granted  that  the  true  system 
r*c  is  not  laid  before  us  m  the 
ptcr  of  Genesis,  it  ought  to  be 
bcred  that  the  statements  in  that 
r  an  exceedingly  general ;  and  that, 
If  whole  truth  is  not  told,  it  being 
the  revelation  to  teU  it,  there  is, 
time,  no  error  directly  incul- 
«  demoniacal  cases,  however, 
f  the  inspired  writers,  and,  In- 
himself,  is  widely  different. 
and  directly  inform  us,  that 
into"  a  man,  and  "  comes 
r  him  ;  they  represent  the  demons  as 
ig.  and  reaaonmg,  and  hoping,  and 
,  aa  baring  inclinations  and  aversions 
r  io  tbemaelvea,  and  distinct  from 
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those  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
possession  ;  they  tell  ua  of  one  unhappy  suf- 
ferer who  was  vexed  with  many  devils  j  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  they 
assure  us  that  the  devils  were  "cast  out"  of 
the  roan,  and  were  permitted,  at  their  own 
request,  to  "enter  into"  a  herd  of  swine 
which  were  feeding  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  immediately  the  herd  ran  violently 
down  a  steep  place,  and  were  drowned  in  the 
sea.  Who  ever  heard  of  swine  afflicted  with 
tnadntRS  as  a  natural  disease  ?  (>r,  when 
and  where  has  the  epilepsy,  or  falling  sick- 
ness, been  predicalile  of  the  sow  >  For, 
it  must  be  carefully  obser^'ed  that  the  dis- 
ease of  the  man,  the  affection  of  the  human 
sufferer,  whatever  that  afifection  might  have 
been,  was  clearly  transferred  from  him  to  the 
animals  in  question.  Besides,  as  various  in- 
stances arc  recorded  in  scripture,  and  aa 
several  cases  are  given  at  considerable 
length,  might  we  not  expect,  if  possessioos 
were  really  nothing  more  than  ordinary  dis- 
eases, that  the  truth  would  be  somewhere 
told  or  hinted  at?  that,  within  the  compass 
of  the  sacred  canon,  something  would  be 
said,  or  sometliing  insinuated,  which  would 
lead  us  to  understand  that  the  language, 
though  inaccurate  and  improper,  was  used 
in  accommodation  to  the  popular  belief? 
Alight  we  not  expect  that  Christ  himself 
would  have  declared,  in  one  unequivocal 
affirmation,  or  in  some  intelligible  way,  the 
exact  truth  of  the  case  ?  itr,  at  all  events, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended  upon 
the  apostles  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  and 
when  the  full  disclosure  of  the  revelation 
appears  to  have  been  made,  might  it  not 
reaisonably  have  been  looked  for  that  the 
popular  error  would  have  been  rectified,  and 
the  language  reduced  from  its  figurative 
character  to  a  state  of  simple  correctness  i 
Wliat  conceivable  motive  could  influence  mir 
.Saviour,  or  his  apostles,  to  sanction  the  de- 
lusion of  the  multitude  ?  And  does  it  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  Christian  religion 
itself,  to  have  it  thought,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, that  its  "  .\uthor  and  Finisher,"  who 
came  to  enlighten  and  to  reform  the  world, 
should  have,  on  so  many  occasions,  not  only 
countenanced,  but  confirmed,  an  opinion 
which  he  must  have  known  to  be  "  the  re- 
verse of  the  truth  } " 

Lei  us  then,  say  they,  beware  how  we  relin- 
quish the  literal  sense  of  holy  writ,  in  search 
of  allegorical  or  figurative  interpretations. 
And  if,  upon  any  occasion,  we  think  it  pro- 
per to  do  so,  let  us  consider  well  the  ground* 
and  reasons  upon  which  our  determination 
is  built.  It  is  evident  that  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  according  to  all  that  we  can  learn  of 
them  in  the  sacred  books,  are  real  beings ; 
that  the  demons  of  the  New  Testament  ore 
malignant  spirits ;  and  that  they  act  upon 
the  same  principles,  and  even  under  the 
authority  of  Satan  himself,  who  is  otherwise 
called    Beelzebub,   and  the  prince  of  the 
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devils.  Nay.  in  these  very  c&gee  of  posses- 
sion, the  chief  of  the  apostate  angels  is 
clearly  set  forth  as  actinff  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  by  means  of  his  infernal  agents. 
And  it  is  on  thix  8U))po8ition  alone  that  we 
can  esplaia  the  language  of  ^'brist  in  that 
remarkable  declaration  which  he  makes  to 
the  pharisees  and  rulers  of  the  .Jews,  and 
whii-h  we  find  recorded  in  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew.  "  The 
phariaees  heard  it,"  obser\'cs  the  evangelist, 
"  and  thcv  said,  'Hiis  fellow  doth  not  cast 
out  devils  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
devils.  And  Jessus  knew  their  thoughts, 
and  said  unto  them.  Every  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation  ;  and 
every  city  or  house  divided  against  itself 
shall  not  stand ;  and  if  satan  cast  out  satan, 
he  is  di\nded  against  himself:  how  shall 
then  his  kingdom  stand } " 

5.  On  this  subject  of  diseases  it  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  the  inspired  ^Titers  uni- 
formly make  a  distinction  between  diaea-ses 
occurring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
and  diseases  occasioned  by  the  agency  of  evil 
apirits.  "  There  is  every  where,"  says  Bishop 
Porteus,  "  a  plain  distinction  made  between 
common  diseases  and  demoniacal  jwsscasions, 
which  shows  that  they  are  totally  different 
things.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of 
St.  iMatthew,  where  the  very  first  mention  is 
made  of  these  possessions,  it  is  saiil  that  our 
Lord's  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and 
that  they  brought  unto  him  '  all  sick  j>eople,' 
that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  tor- 
ments,' and  those  '  which  were  possessed  with 
devils,'  and  he  healed  them.  Here  those  that 
Were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  tor- 
ments, and  those  possessed  with  devils,  are 
mentioned  as  distinct  and  separate  persons  : 
a  plain  proof  that  the  demoniacal  possessions 
were  not  natural  diseases  :  ana  the  very 
same  distinction  is  made  in  several  other  pas- 
sages of  holy  writ.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  demoniacs  were  persons 
really  possessed  with  evil  spirits ;  and  al- 
though it  may  appear  strange  to  us,  yet  we 
find,  from  Josephus  and  other  historians,  that 
it  was  in  those  times  no  imcommon  case." 

fi.  We  may  conclude,  from  the  argument 
on  Iwth  sides  of  the  question,  that  the  ordy 
reason  which  can  be  urged  for  departing 
from  the  obvious  sense  of  scripture  is, 
that  cases  of  possession  involve  a  philoso- 
phical mystery.  This,  truly,  is  a  very  in- 
euiiicient  ground,  and  especially  when  we 
consider  •that  if  we  better  knew  the  nature 
of  spirits,  and  of  our  own  frame,  the  phi- 
losophy might  a])pear  all  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  no  doubt  would  do  so.  But  no 
one  who  admits  the  scriptures  to  decide  this 
question,  can  consistently  stand  upon  that 
objectionable  ground  of  interpretation  to 
which  he  is  forced  by  denying  thi;  plain  and 
consistent  sense  of  iimiinierablc  passages. 
If  he  admits  this  error,  he  must  admit  many 
otbers ;  for  a  Bible,  so  interpreted,  may  be 
made  to  mean  any  thing. 
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DESTRUOTIONIST-S,  a  denomination  of 
Christians  who  believe  that  the  final  punish. 
ment  threatened  in  the  gospel  to  the  wicked 
and  impenitent,  consists  not  in  eternal  mi- 
sery, but  in  a  total  extinction  of  Iwing ;  and 
that  the  sentence  of  annihilation  shall  be  ex- 
ecuted with  more  or  less  previous  torment,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  guilt  of  the 
criminal.      This  doctrine  is  largely  main- 
tained in  the  sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Taylor,    of    Norwich;    Mr.  S.    Bourn,   of 
Birmingham ;    and    manv   others,     la  da- 
fencc   of   the  system,   Mr.   Bourn    argues, 
that   there  are  many  passages  of  scripture,  i 
in  which  the  ultimate  punishment  to  which  { 
wicked   men  shall   be  adjudged  is  defined, 
in  the  most  precise  and  intelligible  lernis,  J 
to  be  an  everlasting  destruction,  proceed-' 
ing  from  Him  who  is  equally  able  to  de- 
stroy as  to  create  j  and  who,  by  our  Lord  i 
himself,  is  said  to  be  "  able  to  deatrov  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell."    By  the  "  evertai^ng  | 
punishment  of  the  wicked,"  therefore,  Mr.  _ 
B.  understands  "  everlasting  destruction."  i 
literally  siwaking,  "  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,"  which  is  "the  second  death;"  from 
which   there   can  be   no  resurrection,  and 
which    is    set    in   opposition    to     "etemil 
life."     In  speaking  of  the  images  used  to 
illustrate  this  subject,  Mr.  B.  remarks,  thit 
the  wicked   are  compared  to   comboatible 
materi.als,  as  brands,  tares,  &c.,  which  ibe 
fire  utterly  consumes  :  so  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah 8utti;r  "  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,'^ 
that  is,  they  are  destroyed  for  ever ;  and  the 
phrases,  "  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  which  is  not  quenched,"  arc   placed  In 
opposition  to  entering  into  life,  and  denote  I 
the  termination  of  existence,  .Mark  Ix.  43. 

To  aU  this  it  may  be  answered  :  I .  Th*  I 
annihilation,  as  a  punishment,  admits  of  ] 
no  degrees.  2.  If  we  cotmect  with  this  i 
previous  state  of  torment,  (as  Mr.  Win- 
chester says,  "  for  ages  of  ages,")  annibi- 1 
lation  must  be  rather  a  relief  from  punish- 1 
ment,  than  the  punishment  itself.  3.  Thit 
annihilation  is  rather  a  suspension  thu 
an  exertion  of  divme  jiower.  4,  That  the 
punishment  of  imjieniteut  men  is  deatnbed 
as  the  same  with  that  of  the  fallen  angeb, 
who  are  not  annihilated,  iMait.  x.xv.  -Jl, 
but  remain  in  expectation  of  future  punish- 
ment, "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  W 
fore  the  lime?"  Matt.  viii.  29.  5.  In  the 
state  of  future  punishment,  there  is  said  to 
be  "  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Mitt 
xxiv.  51.  6.  As  the  happiness  of  saint*  io 
the  future  state  consists  not  merely  in  Imitf, 
but  in  well-being,  or  happiness  ;  so  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  requires  the  ida 
of  eternal  suffering  to  support  the  contrast 
It  might  be  added,  that  annihilation,  M  fs 
as  we  know,  fonns  no  part  of  the  diriiw 
economy.  One  thing  is  also  certain  and  in- 
disputable :  the  strong  language  of  scripturt 
is  intended  to  deter  men  from  sin ;  and  who- 
ever attempts  to  remove  the  barrier,  offen 
insult  to  the  divine  wisdom,  and  trides  vitl) 
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own  destiny.     But  the  capital  argument 
that    it  w  unscriptural : — "  Where  their 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  in  not  quench- 
ed," is,  like  many  others,  a  declaration,  to 
hich  no  dexterity  of  interpretation  can  give 
lay  other  good  sense,  than  the  continuance 
'  conscious  puniahment. 

EVIL,  Diabolu*.  an  evil  angel.  The 
1  is  formed  from  the  French  diable,  of 
the  Latin  diabolus,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  !ii&)X«i,  which,  in  its  ordinary  accept- 
tfioo,  aignifiea  eaJumniator,  traducer,  or  false 
teemter,  from  the  verb  Smgif^tw,  to  calumnL 
at*.  &c. ;  or  from  the  ancient  British  diqfoi. 
Dr.  Campbell  observes,  that,  thougli  the 
word  IS  sometimes,  both  in  the  Old  Tcsta- 
and  the  New,  applied  to  men  and  wo- 
aa  traducerg,  it  is,  by  way  of  eminence, 
>]red  to  denote  that  apostate  angel,  who 
exhibited  to  us,  particularly  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  great  enemy  of  tiod  and 
avn.  In  the  two  first  chapters  of  Job,  it  is 
dw  word  in  the  Septuagint  by  which  the 
Hebrew  JJ3t2>,  satan,  or  adcersary,  is  trans- 
lated. Indeed,  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  aj)- 
plication,  aa  well  a-s  the  Greek,  has  been 
OBtoralixed  in  most  modem  languages.  Thus 
wt  aar,  indifferently,  Ihe  deril,  or  satan  ^ 
only  tne  latter  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  proper  name,  as  it  is  not  attended  with  the 
irticle.  There  is,  however,  this  difference 
Vnween  the  import  of  such  terms,  as  occur- 

ain  their  native  tongues,  and  as  modem- 
in   translations.     In   the  former,  they 
«l«ij»  retain  somewhat  of  their  primitive 
noning,  and,  beside  indicating  a  particular 
Ixiag,  or  class  of  beings,  they  are  of  the 
"•twe  of  appellatives,  and  make  a  special 
Atncter  or  note  of  distinction  in  such  be- 
■p.     VMiereas,  when  thus    Latinized   or 
^liihcd,  they  ans^ver  solely  the  first  of 
"*•*  uses,  as  they  come  nearer  the  nature 
*  proper  names.     AidgoAoi  Is  sometimes  ap- 
'  to  human  beings ;  but  nothing  is  more 
than  to  distinguish  this  a|)pLication  from 
more  frequent  application  to  the  arcb- 
!t'*«t»te.    One  mark  of  distinction  is,  that, 
"  'li«  last  use  of  the  term,  it  is  never  found 
•^ihe  plural.     When  the  plural  is  used,  the 
'^Jext  always  shows  that  it  refers  to  human 
^lUfs,  and  not  to  fallen  angels.     It  occurs 
**ne  plural  only  thrice,  and  that  onlv  in 
.T«epi«le«  of  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  iii.  II ;  2  Tim. 
fj-  3;  Titus  ii.  3.    Another  criterion  where- 
vlhe  application  of  this  word  to  the  prince 
"f  darkaeas  may  be  discovered,  is  its  being 
.'^tended  with  the  article.    The  term  almost 
""rariably  is  6  Stdea\os.     The  excepted  in- 
*^oes  occur  in  the  address  of  Paul  to  EJy- 
'te  the  sorcerer.  Acts  xiii.  10 ;  and  that  of 
^  Lord  to  the  pharisees,  John  viii.  44.  The 
"•torr  doubtful  cases  are  those  in   1  Peter  v. 
'.  and  Rev.  xx.  2.    These  are  all  the  exam- 
Plea  in  which  the  word,  though  used  indefi- 
^tely  or  without  the  article,  evidently  denotes 
Oar  spiritual  and  ancient  enemy ;  and  the 
examples  in  which  it  occurs  in  this  sense  with 
the  article,  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited. 
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2.  That  there  are  angels  and  spirits,  good 
and  bad,  says  an  eminent  writer;  that  at  the 
head  of  these  Last,  there  is  one  more  consi- 
derable and  malignant  than  the  rest,  who,  in 
the  form,  or  under  the  name,  of  a  scq)ent, 
was  deeply  concerned  in  the  fall  of  man,  and 
whose  head,  in  the  language  of  prophecy, 
the  Son  of  Man  was  one  day  to  bruise ;  that 
this  evil  spirit,  though  that  prophecy  be  in 
part  fulfilled,  has  not  yet  received  his  death's 
wound,  but  is  still  permitted,  for  ends  to  us 
imsearchable,  and  in  ways  which  we  cannot 
particuLvly  explain,  to  have  a  certain  degree 
of  power  m  this  world,  hostile  to  its  virtue 
and  happiness, — all   this  is  so   clear  from 
scripture,   that  no   believer,   unless   he  be 
previously  "  spoiled  by  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit."  can  possibly  entertain  a  cluubt  of  it. 
Certainly,  among  the  numerous  refinements 
of  modern  times,  there  is  scarcely  anj-thing 
more  extraordinary  than  the  attempt  that 
has  been  made,  and  is  still  making,  to  per- 
suade us  that  there  really  exists  no  such 
being  in  the  world  as  the  de\'il ;  and  that 
when  the  inspired  writers  speak  of  such  a 
being,  all  tliat  they  mean  is,  to  personify  the 
evil  principle  !   A  bold  effort  unquestionably  j 
and  could  its  advocates  succeed  m  persuading 
men  into  the  universal  belief  of  it,  they  would 
do  more  to  promote  his  cause  and  interest  in 
the  world  than  he  himself  has  been  able  to 
effect  since  the  seduction  of  our  first  parents. 
But  to  be  armed  against  this  subtle  strata- 
gem, let  us  attend  to  tlic  plain  doctrine  of 
dinne  revelation  respecting  this  matter.     In 
the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Job,  this  evil  spirit  is  called 
satan ;  and  in   the   New  Testament,   he  is 
spoken  of  under  various  titles,  which  are  also 
descriptive  of  hi.s  power  and  malignity  j  as 
for  example,  he  is  calleJ,  "  the  prince  of  this 
World,"  John  xii.  31;    "the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,"  Eph.  ii,  2;  "  the  god  of 
this  world."  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ;  "  the  dragon,  that 
old  serpent,  the  devil,"   Rev.  xx.  2;   "the 
wicked  one,"  1  John  v.  19.   He  is  represent- 
ed as  exercising  a  sovereign  sway  over  the 
human  race  in  their  natural  state,  or  previous 
to  their  being  enlightened,  regenerated,  and 
sanctified  by  the  gospel,  Eph.  ii.  2,  3      His 
kingdom  is  described  as  a  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  the  influence  which  he  exercises 
over  the  human  mind  is  called  "  the  power," 
or  energy,  "  of  darkness,"  Col.  i.  13.    Hence 
believers  are  said  to  be  "  called  out  of  dark- 
ness into  marvellou.<(  light,"   1  Peter  ii.  9. 
Further,  he  is  said  to  go  about  "  as  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  its  prey,  that  he  may  destroy 
men's  souls,"    1  Peter  v.  8.      Christ  says, 
"  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is 
no  truth  in  him  ;  when  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  that  which  is  his  own,  for  he  is 
a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it,"  John  viii.  44.  We 
are  also  tau^fht  that  this  grand  adversary  of 
God  and  inau  has  a  numerous  band  of  fallen 
spirits  under  his  control ;  and  that  both  he 
and  they  are  reserved  under  a  sentence  of 
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condemnation  unto  the  jiidpnent  of  iho 
great  day,  Jude6 ;  and  that "  everlasting  fire," 
or  perpetual  torment,  "  is  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels,"  ftFatt.  xxv.  41.  In  these 
▼arious  passages  of  scripture,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  added,  the  existence 
of  the  dev\\  i«  expressly  stated ;  but  if,  as 
our  modem  sadduccos  affirm,  nothinf;  more 
is  intended  in  them  than  a  personification  of 
the  abstract  quality  of  evil,  the  Bible,  and 
especially  the  New  Testament,  must  be  emi- 
nently calculated  to  mislead  us  in  matters 
which  intimately  concern  our  eternal  inter- 
ests. If,  in  inferring  from  them  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  spirits  in  this  world,  we  can  bo 
mistaken,  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
show  what  inference  deduced  from  scripture 
premises  may  safely  be  relied  on.  It  ounht 
not,  however,  to  sun)riae  Christians  that  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  should  be  made.  St. 
Paul  tells  us,  that  in  his  day  there  were 
"false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  trans- 
forming themselves  into  the  apostles  of 
Christ;  and  no  wonder,"  says  he,  "for 
satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light,"  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  H. 

3. To  the  notion,  that  the. lews  derived  their 
opinions  on  this  subject  from  the  oriental 
pnilosophy,  and  that  like  the  Persians  they 
set  up  a  rival  god ;  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  Jenish  notion  of  the  devil  had  no  resem- 
blance to  wlial  the  Persians  first,  and  the 
Manicheans  afterwards,  called  the  evil  prin- 
ciple; whidi  they  made  in  some  sort  co- 
ordinate with  (iod,  and  the  first  source  of 
all  evil,  as  the  other  is  of  good.  For  the 
devil,  in  the  Jewish  system,  is  a  creature 
as  much  as  any  other  being  in  the  universe, 
and  is  liable  to  be  controlleil  by  omnipo- 
tence,— an  attribute  which  they  ascribed  to 
God  alone. 

4.  The  arguments  from  philosophy  against 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits  are  as  frail  as 
that  which  is  pretended  to  be  grounded  upon 
criticism.  For  that  there  is  nothing  irra- 
tional in  the  notion  of  superior  beings,  is 
plain  from  this  :  that  if  there  be  other  beings 
below  us,  there  may  be  others  above  ua.  If 
we  have  demonstration  of  one  Being  at  least 
who  is  invisible,  there  may  be  many  other 
created  invisible  and  spiritual  beings.  If 
we  see  men  sometimes  bo  bad  as  to  delight 
in  tempting  others  to  sin  and  ruin,  there 
may  exist  a  whole  order  of  fallen  beings 
who  may  have  the  same  business  and  the 
same  malignant  pleasure;  and  if  we  see 
some  men  furiously  bent  upon  destroying 
truth  and  piety,  this  is  precisely  what  is  ascri- 
bed to  these  evil  spirits.  It  is  one  of  the  seri- 
ous circumstances  of  our  probation  on  earth, 
that  we  should  be  exposed  to  this  influence 
of  satan,  and  we  are  therefore  called  to 
"  watch  and  pray  that  we  enter  not  into 
temptation." 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  worship  of 
derils  so  general  in  some  form,  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  heathen  world,  is  at  once  a 
painful  and  a  curious  subject,  and  deserves 
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a  more  careM  investigation  than  it  has  n»* 
ceived.  In  modern  times,  devQ-worship  is 
seen  systematized  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and 
inanv  parts  of  the  East  Indies  ;  and  an  order 
of  devil-priests  exists,  though  contrary  to 
the  Budhist  religion,  against  the  temples 
of  which  it  sets  up  rival  adtars. 

Mr.  Ives,  in  his  Travels  through  Persu, 
gives  the  following  curious  account  of  deriU 
worship;   "These  people  (the   Sanjacks,  a 
nation  inhabiting  tne  country  about  Mosol, 
the  ancient  Nineveh)  once  professed  Chris- 
tianity, then  Mahometanism,  and  last  of  all 
devilism.     They  say  it  is  true  that  the  devil 
has  at  present  a  quarrel  with  God ;  but  the 
time  will  come  when,  the  pride  of  his  heart 
being  subdued,  he  will  make  bis  submission 
to  the  Almighty ;  and,  as  the  Deity  cannot 
be  implacable,  the  devil  will  receive  a  full 
pardon  for  all  his  transgressions,  and  both 
ne,  and  all  those  who  paid  him  attention 
during  his  disgrace,  will  be  admitted  into 
the  blessed  mansions.     This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  their  hope,  and  this  chance  for  hea^ 
yen  they  esteem  to  be  a  better  one  than  thai 
of  trusting  to  their  own  merits,  or  the  merits 
of  the  leader  of  any  other  religion  whatsoever. 
The  person  of   tlie  de\-il   they  look  on  a* 
sacred ;  and  when  they  alErm  anything  am 
lemnly,  they  do  it  by  his  name.     All  disie- 
spectful  expressions  of  him  they  would  pun- 
ish with  death,  did  not  the  Turkish  uoww 
prevent  them.  Whenever  they  speak  of  him. 
It  is  with   the   utmost   respect  ;    and  tbtj 
always  i)ut  before  his  name  a  certain  title 
corresponding  to  that  of  highness  or  lord." 
The  worshippers  of  the  devil  mentioned  by 
Ives  were   also   found   by  Niebuhr  in  ths 
same  country,  in  a  village  between  Bagdad  and 
Mosul,  called  Abd-el-axis,  on  the  great  Zajb^ 
a  river  which  empties  itself  into  the  Tigria 
This  village,  says  he,  is  entirely  inhabited 
by  people  who  are  called  Isidians,  and  alto 
Dauilsin.    As  the  Turk^  allow  the  free  exer< 
cine  of  religion  only  to  those  who  poasesi 
sacred    books,   that  is,   the    Mahometam^ 
Christians,  and  .lews,  the  Isidians  are  obliged 
to  keep  the  principles  of  their  religion  very 
secret.     They  therefore  call  themselves  Mi- 
hometans.  Christians,  or  Jews,  according  to 
the  partv  of  him  who  inquires  what  their 
religion  is.     Some  accuse  tnem  of  worship- 
ping the  deril  under  the  name  of  T 
that  is.  Lord.     Olhers  say  tlial  i 
great  reverence  fur  the  sun  and  hre,  Ukii 
they  are  unpolished  heathens,  and  have  hon 
rid  customs.     I  have  also  been  assured  tbatl 
the  DauAsins  do  not  worship  the  devil ;  but 
adore  God  olonc,  as  the  Creator  and  Bene- 
factor of  all  mankind.     They  will  not  spetk 
of  satan,  nor   even  have   his   name 
tinned.    They  say  that  it  is  just  as  imf 
for  men  to  take  a  part  in  the  dispute 
God  and  a  fallen  angel,  as  for  a  peasant  tn 
ridicule  and  curse  a  sen-ant  of  the  Pach< 
who  has  fallen  into  disgrace  ;  that  God  did 
not  require  our  assistance  to  punish  sataa 
for  his  disobedience ;  it  might  happen  llut 
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be  miKlit  receive  him  into  favour  again ;  and 
then  we  must  be  ashamed  before  the  iudg- 
ment-aeat  of  (iod,  if  we  had,  uncalled  for, 
■bajsed  one  of  hi8  angels  :  it  woa  therefore 
the  b«st  not  to  trouble  one's  self  about  the 
devil :  but  endeavour  not  to  incur  God's  dis- 
pleasure ourselves.  Wlien  the  Isidians  go 
to  Mosul,  they  are  not  detained  by  the  ni&- 
gistrates,  even  if  they  are  known.  The  vul- 
gar, however,  sometimes  attempt  to  extort 
money  from  them.  AMien  they  offer  eggs 
or  butter  to  them  for  sale,  they  endeavour 
6nt  to  get  the  articles  into  their  hands,  and 
then  dixpute  about  the  price,  or  for  this  or 
tAer  rea;sons  to  abuse  satan  with  all  their 
m^ht ;  on  which  the  Daua^in  is  often  polite 
HKNigh  to  leave  everything  behind,  rather 
ihu  hear  the  devil  abused.  But  in  the 
enmtrie*  where  they  have  the  upper  hand, 
aobody  is  allowed  to  curse  him,  unless  he 
iteosefl  to  be  beaten,  or  perhaps  even  to 
IiMe  bin  life. 

DEUTERONOMY,  from  thntpot,  ucond, 
ud  r^y,  late ;  the  last  book  of  the  Penta- 
tcoeh  or  five  books  of  Aloses.  As  its  name 
imports,  it  contains  a  repetition  of  the  civil 
ma  moral  law,  which  was  a  second  time  de- 
livered by  Moses,  with  some  additions  and 
ojihiaations,  as  well  to  impress  it  more 
forcibly  upon  the  Israelites  in  general,  as  in 

C'  idar  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  being 
in  the  ■wilderness,  were  not  present  at 
fkc fim promulgation  of  the  law.  It  contains 
>bo  a  recapitulation  of  the  several  events 
*)>ieh  liad  befallen  the  Israelites  since  their 
4«]anure  from  Eg)i>t,  with  severe  reproaches 
lot  their  past  misconduct,  and  earnest  ex- 
jurtations  to  future  obedience.  The  Messiah 
iitxphcitly  foretold  in  this  book  ;  and  there 
■I  nwny  remarkable  predictions  interspers- 
ri  m  it,  particularly  in  the  twenty-eighth, 
'liinitth,  thirty-second,  and  thirty-third 
clitpiers,  relative  to  the  future  condition  of 
'^  ivwt.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy 
^Uihes  with  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Motei,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
*dd«d  by  bis  successor,  Joshua. 

DEW.    Dews  in  Palestine  are  very  plcn- 
'"ful,   like  a    small   shower  of    rain    every 
"lomini^.     Gideon  filled  a  basin  with  the  dew 
*hich  fell  on  a  fleece  of  wool.  Judges  vi.  38. 
^iK,  blessing  Jacob,  wished  him  tne  dew  of 
■*Ten,  which  fattens  the  fields.  Gen.  x.\™. 
'S-  In  those  warm  countries  where  it  seldom 
•^itti,  the    night  dews  sujtply  the  want  of 
■howers.     Isaiah  speaks  of  rain  as  if  it  were  a 
**ew,  Iiaiah  x\nii.  4.    Some  of  the  most  beau- 
*ifiJ  and  illustrative  of  the  images  of  the 
'l«bfew  poets  axe  taken  from  the  dews  of 
'Wir  country.      The   reviving  inflvience  of 
^e  gospel,  tne  copiousness  ol  its  blessings, 
^<1  the  multitude  of  its  converts,  are  thus 
*et  forth. 
DI.\DEM.     See  Chown. 
DI.\L  is  not  mentioned  in  scripture  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Ahaz.      Inlerjjreters  differ 
conceming  the  form  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz, 
8  Kmgs  XX.    The  generality  of  e.\positor9 
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think  that  it  was  a  staircase  so  disposed,  that 
the  sun  showed  the  hours  upon  it  by  the 
shadow.  Others  suppose  that  it  was  a  pillar 
erected  in  the  middle  of  a  very  level  and 
smooth  pavement,  on  which  the  hours  were 
engraven.  According  to  these  authors,  the 
lines  marked  in  this  pavement  are  what  the 
■cripture  calls  degrees.  Grotius  describes  it 
as  follows  :  "  It  waa  a  concave  hemisphere, 
and  in  the  midst  was  a  globe,  the  shadow  of 
which  fell  on  the  different  lines  engraven  in 
the  concavity  of  the  heniiKphere  ;  these  lines 
Were  twenty-eight  in  number."  This  descrip- 
tion answers  pretty  nearly  to  that  kind  of 
dial,  which  the  Greeks  called  scapha,  a  boat 
or  hemispheri;,  the  invention  (rather  intro- 
duction) of  which,  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Be- 
roaus  the  Chaldean.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  most  ancient  sun-dial  known  is  in 
the  form  of  a  half  circle,  hollowed  into  the 
stone,  and  the  stone  cut  down  to  an  angle. 
This  kind  of  dial  was  invented  in  Babylon. 
and  was  very  probably  the  same  as  that  of 
Ahaz. 

DIAMOND.  tD^n».  Exodus  xxviii.  18 ; 
xxii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  This  has  from 
remote  antiquity  been  considered  as  the 
moat  valuable,  or,  more  properly,  the  most 
costly  substance  in  nature.  The  reason  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by 
the  ancients  wa-i  its  rarity  and  its  extreme 
hardness  and  brilliancy.  It  filled  the  sixth 
place  in  tlie  High  Priest's  brca.stijlatc,  and 
on  it  was  engraven  the  name  of  Niiphtali. 

DIANA,  a  celebrated  goddess  of  the  hea- 
thens, who  was  honoured  principally  at 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  She  was  one  of  the 
number  of  the  twelve  superior  deities,  and 
fvss  called  by  the  several  names  of  Hebe, 
Trivia,  and  Hecate.  In  the  heavens  she  was 
the  moon,  upon  earth  she  was  called  Diana, 
and  in  hell  Hecate.  She  was  worshipped  in 
Palestine,  Jer.  vii.  18;  xliv.  17.  18. 

DIONYSIUS,  the  Areopagite,  a  convert 
of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  34.  Chrysostom  de- 
clares Dionvsiua  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Athens ;  which  is  credible,  because  the 
judges  of  the  Areopagus  generally  were  so. 
After  his  conversion,  Dionysius  was  made 
the  first  bishop  of  .Athens  ;  having  laboured, 
and  suffered  timeh  in  the  gospel,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  burnt  at  Athens,  A.D.  95. 
The  works  attributed  to  Dionysius  are  gene- 
rally reputed  spurious. 

DIRECTOEIY,  an  ecclesiastical  instru- 
ment, containing  directions  for  the  conduct 
of  religions  worship,  drawn  up  by  the  assem- 
bly of  divines,  by  order  of  parliament,  in 
1645.  It  was  intended  to  supply  the  use  of 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  which  liad  been 
aboUshed.  It  oraers  the  reverent  observa- 
tion of  pubUc  worship,  prayer,  singing  of 
psalms,  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
scriptures,  &c.  It  enjoins  no  forms,  but 
recommends  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  model  of 
devotion ;  directs  that  the  Lord's  supper  may 
be  received  sitting ;  that  the  sabbath-day  be 
strictly  observed  ;  but  jiuts  down  all  saints' 
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days,  consecrations  of  cliurches,  and  private 
or  lay  baptisms.  This  Directory,  which 
w«a  formerly  bound  with  the  WestminHter 
confession  of  faith,  ia  still,  in  efiect,  the  plnn 
of  worrtliip  amon^  the  Dissenters,  and  espe- 
cially the  Presbyterians. 

DlISlMPLE.  The  proper  signification  of 
this  word  is  a  learner  ;  but  it  signifies  in  the 
New  Testament,  a  believer,  a  Christian,  a 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  Disciple  is  often 
used  instead  of  apostle  in  the  Gospels  ;  but, 
subsequently,  ai>ostle8  were  distinguished 
from  disciples.  'l"he  seventy-two  who  fol- 
lowed our  [^a^-iour  from  the  beginning,  are 
called  disciples;  as  are  others  who  were 
of  the  body  of  believers  and  bore  no  office. 
In  subsequent  times,  the  name  disciple,  in 
the  sense  of  learner,  was  sometimes  given  to 
the  jcoTDxei'M*"''",  "  ouditores,"  persons  who, 
in  the  primitive  church,  were  receiving  a 
preparatory  instruction  in  Christianity. 
They  were  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  received  private  instruction,  and  those 
who  were  admitted  to  the  congregations, 
and  were  under  immediate  preparation  for 
baptism.  The  church-readers  were,  in  some 
places,  ap])oinled  to  instruct  the  catechu- 
mens; and  at  Alexandria,  where  often 
learned  men  presented  themselves  for  in- 
struction, the  office  of  catechist  was  filled 
by  learned  laymen,  and  these  catechists 
lud  the  foundation  of  an  important  theolo- 
gical school. 

DISEASES.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
world,  diseases,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
simplicity  in  the  mode  of  living,  were  but 
few  in  number.  At  a  subsequent  period  the 
number  was  increased  by  tlie  acces!>ion  of 
diseases  that  had  been  previously  unknown. 
Epidemics  also,  diseases  soraewnat  j)ecnliar 
in  their  character,  and  still  more  fearful  in 
their  consee^uences,  boou  made  their  appear- 
ance, some  infesting  one  period  of  life,  and 
Bome  another  ;  some  limiting  their  ravages 
to  one  country,  and  some  to  another.  Pros- 
per Alpinus  mentions  the  diseases  which  are 
prevalent  in  Egj-pt,  and  in  other  countries  in 
the  same  climate :  they  are  ophthalmies,  lepro- 
sies, inflammations  of  the  brain,  pains  in  the 
jointij,  the  hernia,  the  stone  in  the  reins 
and  bladder,  the  phthisic,  hectic,  pestilential 
and  tertian  fevers,  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
obstructions  in  the  liver,  and  the  spleen. 
Of  these  diseases,  ophthalmies,  pestilential 
fevers,  and  inflammations  of  the  brain,  are 
epidemics ;  the  others  arc  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. The  leprosy  prevails  in  Egypt,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Upper  Asia,  and  in 
fact  may  be  considered  a  disease  endemic 
in  warm  climates  generally.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  if  many  of  the 
Hebrews,  when  theyleft  Egypt,  were  infected 
with  it ;  but  the  assertion  of  Manetho,  that 
they  were  all  thus  infected,  and  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  infection,  driven  out  by 
force,  in  which  he  is  precipitately  and  care- 
lessly followed  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  by  Justin 
Tragus,  and  others  more  recent,  is  a  mere 
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dream,  without  any  foundation.     The  ap. 
pearanre  uf  the   disease   externally   is   not 
always  the  same.     Tht  8]iot   is  commonly 
small,  and  resembling  in  its  appearance  the 
small  red  s]JOt  that  would  be  the  consequence 
of  a  puncture  from  a  needle,  or  the  pustuln 
of  a  ringworm.     The  spots  for  the  most  part 
make  their  appearance  very  suddenly,  espe- 
cially if  the  infected  person,  at  the  period 
when  the  disease   shows  itself  externally, 
happens   to  be    in    great    fear,    or  to   be 
moved  with  anger.  Num.  xii.  10  j  2  ChroiL 
xxvi.  19.      They  commonly  exhibit  theoi- 
selves  in  the  first  in-stanceon  the  face,  about 
the  nose  and  eyes ;  and  gradually  increas 
in  size  for  a  number  of  years,  till  they  be- 
come, as  respects  the  extent  of  surface  which 
they  embrace  on  the  skin,  as  large  as  a  pea 
or  bean ;  they  are  then  called  nttU*.    Ilia 
white  spot  or  pustule,  jTJna,  morpAeo  albit, 
and  also  the  dark  spot,  nrtBD,  morpheanigra, 
are  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  teal ' 
leprosy.  Lev,   xiii.  2,  39;    xiv.  56.     From  I 
these  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  spot^  | 
which,  whatever  resemblance  there  maylMj 
in  form,  is  so  different  in  its  effects,  ca" 
prra,  and  also  the  liarmleas  sort  of 
which   occurs    under   the    word,    rnODSJt' 
Lev.  xiii.  6 — S,  29.     Moses,  in  the  thirteeotb 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  lays  down  very  ejcplicil 
rules  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  b«. 
tweea  those  spots  which  are  proofs  of  iha 
actual  existence   of  the  leprosy,  and  tb 
spots  which  are  harmless  and  re^t 
some  other  cause.    Those  spots   which  an] 
the  genuine  effects  and  marks  of  the  lepnMj 
gradually  dUate  themselves,   till  at  lenfli'l 
they  cover  the  whole  body.     Not  only  tht  I 
skin  is  subject  to  a  total  destruction,  bfit| 
the  body  is   affected  in  every    part.      Thi  I 
pain,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  great,  but  thew ' 
is  a  great  debility  of  the  sj'stem,  and  great 
uneasiness  and  grief,  so  much  so,  as  almMt 
to  drive  the  victim  of  the  disease  to  self- 
de.stniction. 

2.  ftlosea  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  legislatof 
in  making  those  laws  which  have  come  duwn 
to  us  ciinceming  the  inspection  and  separa- 
tion of  lejyrous  persons.  The  object  of  tbe« 
laws  win  appear  peculiarly  worthy,  when  it 
is  considered,  that  they  were  designed,  nol 
wantonly  to  fi.t  the  charge  of  being  a  leper 
upon  an  innocent  person,  and  thus  to  impose 
upon  him  those  restraints  and  inconvenieJice« 
wnich  the  truth  of  such  a  charge  naturillv 
implies,  hut  to  ascertain,  in  the  fairest  aui 
most  satisfactoi-)'  manner,  and  to  separate 
thutie,  and  those  only,  who  were  truly  aiu] 
really  leprous.  As  this  was  the  promineat 
object  of  his  laws  that  have  come  down  to 
us  on  this  subject,  namely,  to  secure  s  fair 
and  impartial  decision  on  a  question  of  tb» 
kind,  he  has  not  mentioned  those  signs  ui 
leprosy  which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  hut 
those  only  which  might  be  the  eoibjeet  irf 
contention ;  and  left  it  to  the  priesta,  who 
also  fulfilled  the  office  of  physicians,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  reaUy  leprous,  and  tbow 
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wbo  had  Mtlj  the  appearance  of  being  such. 
W»  fnd  nention,  in  the  rulea  laid  dovra  by 

■  for  the  purpoae  of  ascertainiag  the 
Cokeni)  of  leprosy,  of  a  cutaneoua  dia- 
'Udi  it  denominated  by  him  bokak. 
TIm  worda  of  Mosca,  which  may  be  found  in 
l«v.  ziii.  30,  39,  are  aa  foUowa:  "  If  a  man 
■r  wxNnan  bare  white  apota  on  the  akin,  and 
the  prisat  we  that  the  coloar  of  these  spot^ 
ai  fiOBt  and  pale,  it  is,  in  this  rase,  the  bohak 
iktf  ht0  broken  out  on  the  akin,  and  they 
■i»cl#An  "  A  person,  accordingly,  who  ^vns 
iMMked  with  thi«  disease,  the  bohak,  wait  not 
tadmnA  oaclean  ;  and  the  reason  of  it  was, 
thai  it  ia  not  only  harmleaa  in  itself,  but  is 
ham  froia  that  infectious  and  hereditary 
ckaiactBr  which  belongs  to  the  true  leprosy. 
"  The  6o*«*,"  says  Mr.  Nielnihr,  "  is  neither 
Miectioua  nor  dangerous.  A  black  boy  at 
Morfaa,  who  was  attacked  H-ith  this  sort  of 
hmwcy,  had  white  snots  here  and  there  on 
ha  body.  It  wmaaaici  that  the  use  of  sulphur 
lad  for  aoiae  time  been  uf  service  to  this  ooy, 
ha  had  ootahogetfaer  removed  the  disease." 
B«  then  adds  the  foUo^ving  extract  from  the 
Man  oT  a  Dr.  Fo»ter.  ".May  l5th,  1763, 
I  Bjaclf  saw  a  cue  of  the  bokak  in  a  Jew  at 
The  anota  in  this  disease  are  of 
Btte.  They  have  no  shining  appear- 
are  they  perceptibly  elevated  above 
4a  akan  s  and  they  do  not  change  the  colour 
4tf  the  hair.  Their  colour  is  on  obscure  white 
«r  aoaaewhat  reddich.  The  rest  of  the  skin 
■f  this  patient  wsa  blacker  than  that  of  the 
paBplf  of  the  country  was  in  general,  but  the 
apola  were  not  so  while  as  the  skin  of  an 
EOrapaaa  when  not  sunburnt.  The  »{>ots, 
ia  dua  apedes  of  leprosy,  do  not  appear  on 
tha  haaai,  nor  about  the  navel,  but  on  the 
■aak  and  face  ;  not,  howerer,  on  that  part 
«f  tha  bead  where  the  hair  grows  very  thick. 
Thay  ipnulually  spread,  and  continue  some. 
taaaa  aaly  about  two  months ;  but  in  some 

I,  iadeed,  aa  long  as  two  years,  and  then 
by  degrees,  of  themselves,  lliis 
U  neither  infectious  nor  hcreditarj', 
aar  dvea  it  occasion  any  inconvenience." 
"Tliat  all  this,"  remarks  AJichaelis,  "  should 
ttiD  be  found  exactly  to  hold  at  the  distance 
of  tfa/ee  thousand  five  hundred  years  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  ought  certainlv  to  gain 
wumm  credit  to  his  laws,  even  with  tno«e  who 
wiUaotaOowthemtobeof  di\'ine  authority." 
Ila  paatalcnce,  in  its  effects,  is  equally  terri- 
Mm  with  the  leprosy,  and  is  much  more 
in  it*  progress  ;  for  it  terminates  the 
re  i»f  those  who  are  infected  with  it 
ala»a«t  immediately,  and  at  the  farthest 
arithiA  three  or  four  days.  The  gentiles  were 
IB  the  babtt  of  referring  back  the  pestilence 
tm  the  m^gtnej  and  intcrierence  of  ttiat  being, 
■hall HI  it  might  l>c,  whether  idol  or  spirit, 
vhon  they  regarded  as  the  divinity.  The 
Hcbrvwa.  also,  ererywhere  attribute  it  to  the 
i^oicy  titber  of  Ood  himself,  or  of  that 
kgata   or  angel,    whom   they    denominate 

3    The  paky  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
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disease  of  very  wide  import.  Many  in- 
firmities, as  Richter  has  demonstrated,  were 
comprehended  under  the  word  which  is 
rendered  paLty  in  the  New  Testament. 
1.  The  apoplexy,  a  paralytic  vhock,  which 
aiTected  the  whole  body.  2.  The  hemiplegy, 
which  affects  and  paralTzes  only  one  side  of 
the  body.  3.  Theporaplegy,  whichparalyaea 
all  the  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck. 
4.  The  catalepsy,  which  ia  caused  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  in  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  body,  for  example,  in  the  tkiuids,  and 
is  very  dangerous,  'ilie  eflects  ujion  the 
parts  seized  are  very  ^^olent  and  deadly. 
For  instance  :  when  a  person  is  struck  with 
it,  if  his  hand  happens  to  l>e  extended,  he  is 
unable  to  draw  it  back.  If  the  hand  is  not 
extended  when  he  is  struck  with  the  disease, 
he  is  unable  to  extend  it :  it  appears  dimi- 
nished in  size,  and  dried  up  in  appearance. 
Hence  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of 
calling  it  "  a  withered  hand,"  1  Kings  xiii. 
4 — 6  ;  Zech  xi.  1"  ;  Matt.  xii.  10 — 13  j  John 
V.  3.  5.  The  cramp,  in  oriental  countries, 
is  a  fearful  malady,  and  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent.  It  originates  from  the  chillH  of  the 
night.  The  limbs,  when  seized  with  it, 
remain  immo^'able,  sometimes  turned  in, 
and  sometimes  out,  in  the  same  po.>4ition  aa 
when  they  were  first  seized.  The  person 
afflicted  resembles  those  undergoing  the 
torture,  fiaaavi^oiiivoi,  and  experiences  nearly 
the  same  exquisite  sufi'erings.  Death  fol- 
lows the  disease  in  a  few  days,  Matt.  viii.  6, 
8  ;  Luke  vii.  2  ;  1  Mace.  ix.  55 — 58. 

DISPENSATIONS,  divinb.  These  are 
otherwise  called  "  the  ways  of  God,"  and  de- 
note those  schemes  or  methods  which  are  de- 
vised and  pursued  by  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  (lod,  in  order  to  manifest  his  perfec- 
tions and  will  to  mankind,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  instruction,  discipUne,  refonnation,  and 
advancement  in  rectitude  of  temper  and  con- 
duct, in  order  to  promote  their  happinew. 
These  are  the  grand  ends  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations ;  and  in  their  aptitude  to  promote 
these  ends  consist  their  excellence  and  glory. 
The  works  or  constitutionB  of  nature  are, 
in  a  general  sense,  divine  diqiensations,  by 
which  God  condescends  to  display  to  ua 
his  being  and  attributes,  and  thus  to  lead 
us  to  the  acknowledgment,  adoration,  and 
love,  of  our  Creator,  Father,  and  Bene- 
factor. The  sacred  scriptures  reveal  and 
record  other  dispensations  of  divine  provi- 
dence, which  liave  been  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  religious  principles,  moral 
conduct,  and  true  happiness  of  mankind. 
Tliese  have  varied  in  several  ages  of  the 
world,  and  have  been  adapted  by  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  intelligent  and  accountable  creatures. 
In  this  sense  the  various  revelations  which 
God  has  communicated  to  mankind  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  the  means  he  has  used, 
aa  occaHion  has  required,  for  their  disci- 
pline and  improvement,  have  been  justly 
denominated  divine  dispensaliomi.     .Accord- 
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irgly,  we  read  in  the  works  of  theological 
writers  of  the  various  diKiiensations  of  reli- 
gioQ;  that  of  the  patriarchs,  that  of  Moses, 
and  tJiat  of  Christ,  called  the  dispensation  of 
grace,  the  perfection  and  ultimate  object  of 
every  other.  All  these  were  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  human  race  at  thcHC 
several  jieriods ;  all,  in  regular  succession, 
were  mutually  connected  and  rendered  pre- 
paratorj,' one  to  the  other;  and  all  were  sub- 
servient  to  the  design  of  saving  the  world, 
and  promoting  the  perfection  and  happiness 
of  its  rational  and  moral  inhabitants.  See 
Covenant. 

DISPERSION  OF  MANKIND.  See 
Division  or  the  Earth, 

DIVINATION,  a  conjecture  or  surmise, 
formed  conceri»ing  future  events,  from  things 
which  are  supposed  to  presage  ihem.  The 
eastern  people  were  always  fond  of  divina- 
tion, magic,  the  curious  arts  of  interpreting 
dreams,  and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
future  events.  When  Moses  published  the 
law,  this  disposition  had  long  been  com- 
mon in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. To  prevent  the  Israelites  from  con- 
sulting di\iners,  fortune-tellers,  interpreters 
of  dreams,  &c.,  he  forbade  them,  under  very 
severe  penalties,  to  consult  persona  of  this 
description,  and  promiseil  to  them  the  true 
spirit  of  prophecy  as  infinitely  superior.  He 
commanded  those  to  be  stoneu  who  pre- 
tended to  have  a  familiar  spirit,  or  the  spirit 
of  divination,  Deut.  xviii.  9,  10,  15.  The 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  full  of  invec- 
tives against  the  Israelites  who  consulted 
diviners,  and  against  false  prophets  who  by 
such  means  seduced  the  people. 

2.  Diflerent  kinds  of  divination  have  pass- 
ed for  sciences,  as  1.  Acromancy,  divining  by 
the  air.  2.  Astrology,  by  the  heavens.  3. 
Augury,  by  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds. 
Sec.  4.  Cheiromancy,  by  inspecting  the  lines 
of  the  hand.  5.  (jcomancy,  by  observing 
cracks  or  clefts  in  the  earth.  C.  Hiuois- 
picy,  by  inspecting  the  bowels  of  animals 
7,  HoroBcopy,  a  branch  of  a,strology,  mark- 
ing the  position  of  the  heavens  when  a 
person  is  Dorn.  8.  Hydroinancy,  by  water 
9.  I'hysiagmimy,  by  the  countenance.  10, 
Pyromancy,  a  divination  made  by  fire. 

3.  The  kinds  of  divination,  to  which  super- 
stition in  modern  times  has  given  belief,  are 
not  less  numerous,  or  les.s  ridiculous,  than 
those  which  were  practised  in  the  days  of 
profound  ignorance.  The  divining  rod, 
which  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  is  still  in 
some  repute  in  the  north  of  England, 
though  its  application  is  now  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  discovery  of  veins  of  lead  ore, 
seams  of  coal,  or  springs.  In  order  that  it 
may  possess  the  full  virtue  for  this  purpose, 
it  Should  be  made  of  hazel.  Divination  by 
Vixgiljan,  Horatian,  or  Bible  lots,  was  for- 
merly very  common ;  and  the  last  kind  is 
Blill  practised.  The  works  are  opened  by 
chance,  and  the  words  noticed  which  arc 
covered  by  tlie  thumb  :  if  they  can  be  inter- 
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preted  in  any  respect  relating  to  ihc  person, 
they  are  reckoned  prophetic.  Charles  1.  is 
saicl  to  have  used  this  kind  of  divination  to 
ascertain  his  fate.  The  ancient  Chrwtians 
were  so  much  addicted  to  the  sortes  sanrto- 
rum,  or  divining  by  the  Bible,  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  a  council.  Divination  by 
the  speal,  or  blade-bone  of  a  sheep,  is  tised 
in  .Scotland.  In  the  Highlands  it  is  called 
gleina-reacked,  or  reading  the  speal  bone.  It 
wa.if  very  common  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Drayton,  particularly  among  the  colony 
of  Flemings  settled  in  Pembrokeshire.  Cam- 
den relates  of  the  Irish,  that  they  looked 
through  the  bare  blade-bone  of  a  sheep ;  and 
if  they  saw  any  spot  in  it  darker  than  or- 
dinary, they  believed  that  somebody  would 
be  buried  out  of  the  house.  The  Penaans 
used  this  mode  of  divination. 

4.  Of  all  attempts  to  look  into  futmity  by 
such  means,  as  well  as  resorting  to  charms 
and  other  methods  of  curing  diseases,  and 
discovering  secrets,  we  may  say,  that  they 
are  relics  of  paganism,  and  argue  an  igno- 
rance, folly,  or  superstition,  dishonourable 
to  the  Christian  name ;  and  are  therefore 
to  be  reproved  and  discouraged. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EARTH.  Tlw 
prophecy  of  Noah,  says  Dr.  Hales,  was 
uttered  long  after  the  deluge.  It  e^']deDdy 
alludes  to  a  divine  decree  for  the  orderly 
diWsion  of  the  earth  among  the  three  pn- 
mitive  families  of  his  sons,  because  it  no- 
tices the  "  tent-s  of  Shem"  and  the  "  ea- 
largement  of  Japheth,"  Genesis  ix.  20— 
27.  This  decree  was  probably  promulgated 
about  the  same  time  by  the  venerable 
patriarch,  l^ie  prevailing  tradition  of  snch 
a  decree  for  this  three-fold  diWsion  of  the 
earth,  is  intimated  both  in  the  Old  and  Ne* 
Testament.  Mo^es  refers  to  it,  as  hAodt<i 
down  to  the  Israelites,  "  from  the  dayi  of  J 
old,  and  the  years  of  many  generations ;  ai  ^ 
they  might  learn  from  their  fathers  and  their 
elders,"  and  further,  as  conveying  a  special 
grant  of  the  land  of  Palestine,  to  be  the  lot 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel : — 

r*  WheD  the  M«t  High  divided  to  the  utioD*  <bttx  wtOt. 
menta, 
When  he  separated  the  Miu  of  Adur, 
He  aligned  the  hi.mndariM  of  the  pcoplct  [of  twA^ 
According  to  the  numher  of  the  fuiu  of  linel : 
For  the  portion  of  the  l.orU  is  his  people, 
Jjicot)  b  the  lut  of  hii  inheriliocr,'  Deut,  xxiii.  7— A 

And  this  fumishes  an  additional  proof  of  the 
justice  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  ai 
usur]>er8,  by  the  Israelites,  the  rightful  po»- 
ses-iors  of  the  land  of  Palestine,  under  Mc 
Joshua,    and   their    successors,   when 
original   grant  was  renewed  to   Abrah 
Gen.  XV.  13 — 21.     And  the  knowledge 
this  divine  decree  may  satisfactorily  accou 

for  the  panic  terror  with  which  the  Aevxs\> 

nations  of  Canaan  were  stnick  at  the  mif»»i 
culous  passage  of  the  Red  .Sea  Ijy  the  Ismel* 
ites,  and  approach  to  their  confines,  so  £nelf 
described  by  Moses  : — 

"  The  lutiaat  (ball  heu  [this]  ind  trRnblf. 
««rTO«  ihaU  wilc  Ow  liihiiUtanU  vi  Palatine ; 
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I.  uldrr««in(C  the  Athenians, 
.we  decree,  a»  a  well-known 
the  heathen  world  :  "  tio<l  made 
od  efrry  nation  of  men  to  dwell 
whole  face  of  the  eartii;  having 
the  i>redelermined  seasons  and 
I  of  tncir  dwellings,"  Acts  xvii. 
■  he  represents  mankind  as  all  of 
d,"  race,  or  stock,  "  the  sons  of 
id  of  Noah  in  succeHnion  ;  and  the 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
a«  prci-iotwljr  regulated  by  tJic  di- 

Kt.  And  this  was  conformable 
TTiphical  allegory ;  that  ( 'hro- 
_         lime,  or  Saturn,  divided  the 
lOa^  hU  three  sons,  allotting  the 
Jnpitcr,  the  Kca  to  Neptune,  and 
tlo.      But   ('hronua   represented 
t  divided  the  world  among   his 
allotting  the  upper  regions  of  the 
l*|)heth,   the  mariiiine  or  middle 
^hem,  and  the  lower  regions  of 
>  tlsm.     According  to  the  Arme. 
an  recorded  by  Abulfaragi,  Noah 
the  habitable  earth  from  north  to 
ei*u   hix  suns,  and  gave  to  Ham 
of  thr  blacks,  to  Sfaem  the  region 
y,  /u3,corum,  and  to  Japheth  the 
le  ruddy,  rubroruta  :  and  he  dates 
diriiion  of  the  earth  in  the  hun- 
rtieth  year  of  Peleg,  B.C.  2614, 
fittd  and  forty-one  years  after  the 
td  one   hundred  and    ninety-one 
r  the  death   of  Noah,  in  the  fol- 
aer  : — "  To  the  sons  of  Shem  was 
he  middle  of  the  earth,   namely, 
Syria,    .Assyria,   Samaria,  .Singar 
TjJ  Halicl,  [or  Babylonia,]  I'ersia, 
■      ;]  to  the  sons  of  Ham, 
,  Jer.  xlu.   ",]   .\frica. 
Nubia,    Kthiopia,  Scindia. 
"ia  west  and  enst  of  the 
'  «w)nr»  of  Ja[ihfth,  also, 
.1    Sp-iin,    France,    the 
ki,  >clavoniaiis,  Bulga- 
viiiv  iiiins."     In  lliis  curi- 
k"  I'L'f.ijihical  chart.  Arme- 
of   the    human    race,    was 
>  Japheth,  bv  right  of  primogeni- 
I  Sanuriu  and  Babel  to  the  sonn  of 
Le    uourpation   of  these   regions, 
Nimrod,  and  of  Palestine  by 
in  riolation  of  the  divine  decree, 
migration  of  the  primitive  fami- 
thi-.  time,  B.C.  2614.  or  about 
utd  forty  one  years  after  the 
ft  length  of  time  before  they 
their    respective    destinations. 
"  as  well  as  the  "  boundaries  " 
tive  settlementa  were  equally 
BUMot  of  God ;  the  nearer  coun- 
1X1 
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tries  to  the  originalteUleinenl  EeuM^Ianted 
first,  and  the  remoter  in  succession.  These  pri- 
mitive settlements  seem  to  have  been  scatter- 
ed and  detached  from  each  other,  according 
to  local  convenience.  Even  so  late  as  the  tenth 
generation  after  the  flood,  in  Abraham's 
days,  there  were  considerable  tracts  of  Lind 
in  PaleKtine  unappropriated,  on  which  he  and 
his  nephew.  Lot,  freely  pastured  their  cattle 
without  hinderance  or  molestation.  That 
country  was  not  fidlv  peopled  till  the  fourth 
generation  after,  at  the  exode  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt.  And  Herodotus  represents 
Scythia  as  an  uninhabited  desert,  until  Tur- 
gitorus  planted  the  lir.st  colony  there,  about 
a  thousand  years,  at  most,  before  Dariua 
Hy.staspes  invaded  Scythia,  or  about  B.C. 
150S.  The  orderly  settleraenU  of  the  three 
primitive  families  are  recorded  in  that  most 
venerable  and  valuable  geograjihical  chart, 
the  tenth  chapter  of  (Jenesis,  in  which  it  ie 
curious  to  observe  how  long  the  names  of 
the  first  settlers  have  been  preserved  among 
their  descendants,  even  down  to  the  present 
day  : — 

1.  .lapheth.  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  Gen. 
X.  21,  and  his  family,  are  first  noticed,  tJen. 
I.  2 — 3.  The  name  of  the  patriarch  himself 
was  preserved  among  his  (irecian  descend- 
ant*, in  the  proverb,  r<ti  "idvirou  wi>te^urtpott 
older  than  JapHus,  denoting  the  remotest 
antiquity.  'I  ne  radical  part  of  the  word 
'liwtT,  evidently  expresses  Japheth.  (I.)  tJo- 
raer,  his  eldest  son,  was  the  father  of  the 
(ioraerians.  These,  spreading  from  the  re. 
gions  north  of  Armenia  and  Bactriana.  Ezek. 
x.\xviii.  6,  extended  themselves  westward 
over  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  j 
still  retaining  their  paternal  denomination, 
with  sonie  slight  variation,  as  Cimmerians. 
in  .\8ia;  Cimori  and  t'mbri,  in  Ganl  and 
Italy  ;  and  Cymrj,  Cambri,  and  Cumhri,  in 
Wales  and  Cumberland  at  the  jircsent  day. 
lliey  are  also  identified  by  ancient  authors 
with  the  (ialatie  of  Asia  Nlinor,  the  <iaels, 
(Jauls,  and  Celta?,  of  Europe,  who  likewise 
sjiread  from  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  Western 
Ocean;  and  from  the  Baltic  tu  Italy  south- 
wards, and  tirst  planted  the  BritiKh  Isles. 
Jo<iephus  remark.4,  that  the  Galatjp  were 
called  Vofia^it,  Gomariani,  from  their  ances- 
tor Gomar.  See  the  numerous  authorities 
adduced  in  support  of  the  identity  of  the 
Gomerians  and  Celts,  by  that  learned  and 
ingenious  antiquary,  Fabcr,  in  his  "  Origin 
of  Pagan  Idolatry."  Of  Gamer's  sons,  Ash- 
kenaz  appears  to  have  settled  on  the  coasta 
of  the  tuxine  Sea,  which  from  him  seems  to 
have  received  its  primary  denomination  of 
'A^fvot,  Asenus,  nearly  resembling  Ashkenas ; 
but  forgetting  its  etymology  in  procetM  of 
time,  the  (^ireeks  considered  it  as  a  compound 
term  in  their  own  language,  A-ftVoi,  signify- 
ing inhospUnhle  i  and  thence  metamorphosed 
it  into  EJ-fivoi,  Jiu-xenus,  "  very  hospitable." 
His  precise  settlement  is  represented  in  scrip- 
ture as  contiguous  to  Armenia,  westwara ; 
for  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,   Minni,  aad 
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Ashkenaz,  are  noticed  togetlier,  Jer.  li.  27. 
Riphat,  the  Recnnd  son  of  (jomer,  seems  to 
have  i^iven  name  to  the  Riphean  mountains 
of  the  north  of  Asia ;  and  Tagarniah,  the 
third  Bon,  may  be  traced  in  the  Trocmi  of 
Strabo,  the  Trogmi  of  Cicero,  and  Trojftna- 
dea  of  the  counci]  of  Oialcedon,  inhabiting 
the  confines  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia. 
(2.)  Magog,  Tubal,  and  INJesech,  sons  of 
Japhet,  are  noticed  together  by  Ezekiel,  as 
settled  in  the  north,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  14,  15. 
And  as  the  ancestors  of  the  numerouH  Scla- 
vonic and  Tartar  tribes,  the  first  may  be 
traced  in  the  Mongogians,  Mooguls,  and  Mo- 
guls ;  the  necond,  in  theTobolski,  of  Siberia ; 
and  the  third,  Mesech,  or  Mosoc,  in  the 
Moschici,  Moscow,  and  Muscovites.  (.3.) 
Madai  was  the  father  of  the  M  edea ,  who  are  re- 
peatedly so  denominated  in  scripture,  2  Kings 
xvii.  6;  laaiah  xili.  17;  I'cr.  li.  11  ;  Dan.  v. 
28,  &c.  (4.)  From  Jaran  wao  descended 
the  Javanians,  or  'liorti  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Yavanas  of  the  Hindus,  (ireece  itself  is 
called  jAVan  by  Daniel,  xi.  2;  and  the  peo- 
ple 'lioyts  by  Homer  in  his  "  Iliad."  These 
aboriginal  'loom  of  (Jreece,  are  not  to  bo 
confounded,  as  is  usually  the  case,  with  the 
later  'Iwwi,  who  invaded  and  subdued  the 
Javanian  territories,  and  were  of  a  diflercnt 
stock.  The  accurate  Pausanias  states,  that 
the  name  of 'Immi,  was  comparatively  modern, 
while  that  of  'lioftt  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  primitive  title  of  the  barbarians  who 
were  subdued  by  the'l""s.  Strabo  remarks 
that  Attica  was  formerly  called  both  Ionia 
and  las,  or  Ian ;  while  Herodotus  asserts, 
that  the  .\thenians  were  not  willing  to  be 
called  '^rtt ;  and  he  derives  the  name  from 
Ian',  the  son  of  Zuth,  descended  from  Deuca- 
lion or  Noah.  And  this  Ion  is  said  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  ringleader  in  the 
building  of  the  lower  of  Babel,  and  tlie  first 
introducer  of  idol  worship,  and  sabianism,  or 
adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stiir-i.  This 
■would  identify  Ion  with  Nimnid.  And  the 
lonians  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  the 
later  colonists,  the  Palli,  Pclasg),  or  roving 
tribes  from  Asia,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt,  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  first  corrupted  the 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  religion  of  Greece, 
and  who,  by  the  Hindus,  were  called  Yonigas, 
or  worshippers  of  the  yoni  or  dove.  'I'his 
critical  distinction  between  the  lacmes  and 
the  lones,  the  Yavanas,  and  the  Yonigas,  we 
owe  to  the  sagacity  of  Faber.  Of  Javan's 
son*,  Elishah  and  Dodon,  may  be  recogniiced 
in  Elis  and  Doduna,  the  oldest  settlements  of 
Greece ;  Kittiin,  in  the  Citium  of  Macedonia, 
and  Chittim,  or  maritime  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  Numbers  xxiv.  24  ;  and  Tarslmb, 
in  the  Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  and  Tartessus  of 
•Spain. 

2.  Ham  and  his  family  are  next  noticed. 
Gen.  s.  6 — 20.  The  name  of  the  patriarch 
is  recorded  in  the  title  frequently  given  to 
Egypt,  "The  land  of  Ham,"  Psalm  cv.  23, 
&c.  (I.)  Of  hia  sons,  the  first  and  most 
celebrated  appear*  to  have  been  Cush,  who 
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gave  name  to  the  land  of  Cush,  both  in  Aib 

and  Africa ;  the  former  still  called  (liusiatHk  < 
by  the  .\rabian  geographers,  and  Sn.siana  by 
the  tireeks,  and  (.'usha    Dwina  Within,  by 
the  Hindus ;  the  other,  callea  Cusha  Dwipa 
Without.     And  the  enterprising  f 'ushim  or 
Guthim,  of  .scripture,  in   Asia  and   Europe, 
assumed   the  title    of   Geto*.   Guiths,    amdj 
Goths  i  and  of  Scuths,  Scuits,  and  Scots  j 
and  of  8acas,  Sacasenas,  and  Saxons.     The 
ori^al  family  settlement  of  Abraham  was 
"  Lr  of  the  Chasdira,"  or  Chaldeea,  Gen.  xi. , 
28,  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  scrip 
ture,  Isaiah  xiii.  9i  Daniel  ix.  1,  &c.     Ac* 
cording  to  Fabcr's  ingenious  remark,  it  may  j 
more   properly   be    pronoimced  Cbus-dtm,  ( 
signifying  God-like  ('ushites.     It  is  highly.] 
improbable   that  they  were  so   named  ^omj 
Chesed,   Abraham's  nephew,   Gen.  xxii.  22, 
who  was  a  mere  boy,  if  bom  at  all,  when 
Abraham  left  Ur,  and  was  an  obscure  indi« 
vidual,  never  noticed  afterwards.     OfCunh's 
sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,   Sabtacha,  ar4 
Raamah ;  and  tlie  sons  of  Raamah,  Sheba, 
and  Dedan,  seem  to  have  settled  in  Idnmea 
and  Arabia,  from  the  similar  name-s  of  places 
there  ;  and  of  hia  descendants,  Nimrod,  thtj 
mighty  hunter,  first  founded  the  kingdoo.^ 
of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  of  Assyria,  in*] 
vading  the  settlements  of  the  Shemites,  cod-| 
trary  to  the  divine   decree.      His  posteritj 
were  probably  distinguished  by  the  title 
Chusdim,  Isaiah  xxiii.  13.     (2.)  The  Kecoodj 
son   of  Ham   was  Misr,  or  Mizraim.     Hs] 
settled  in  Eg)^!!,  whence  the  Egrntiansweimj 
universally  styled  in  scripture,  iviizraim. 
Mizraites,  in  the  plural  form.     But  the  cooa- 1 
try  is  denominated  in  the  east,  to  this  d«y,  \ 
"  the  land  of  Misr  ;"  which,  therefore,  secmi  i 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  patriarch  him> 
self.    The  children  of  Misr,  like  their  father, 
are  denominated  in  scriptiu-e  by  the  plunl 
number.    Of  these,  the  Ludim  and  Lenabim 
were  probably  the  Copto-Libyans,  Ezek.  xsx. 
5 ;  the  Naphtuhim  occupied  the  sea-coast, 
which  by  the  Egyptians  was  called  Nephthnt; 
whence,  probably,    originated  the  name  of 
the  maritime  god  Neptune.    The  Pathrusiai 
occu|iied  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  called  from 
them  Palhros,  Isaiah  si.  U.    'Fhe  Caphtorijn 
and  the  Casluhim,  whose  descendants  were 
the  Phili.st'un  of  Palestine,  occupied  the  dis- 
trict which  lies  between  the  delta  of  the  Nil 
and    the   southern  extremity  of    Pale 
Deut.  ii.  23  i    Amos  ix.   7-      (3.)  Phut 
merely  noticed,  without  any  mention  of  haj 
family.     But  the  tribes  of  Phut  and  Lud  ait 
mentioned  together,  with  Cush,  or  Ethiopis. 
Jcr.  xlvi.  9 ;    Ezekjel.  xxx.  5 ;   and  Jeroa 
notices  a    district   in  Libya,    called   R«gi* 
Phutensis,  or  the  land  of  Puut.    (4.)  Ca 
has  been  noticed  already;  and  the  origir 
extent  of  the  land  of  C-anaan  is  carefuUj 
marked  by  Moses.    Its  western  border,  ale 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extended  from  Sidoq 
southwards,  to  Gaza;  its  soutbern  borde 
from  thence,  eastwards,  to   Sodom  and  lia 
morrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  the  dtics 
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I,  altcrwvds  covered  by  the  Dead 
Uplwltite  Lake  ;  its  eastern  border 

Strom  thence,  northwards,  to  Loish, 
M  ■prinifa  of  the  Jordan :  and  ita 
border,  from  thence  to  Sidon, 
1.  <>f  Cannan'8  sons,  Sidon,  the 
riinii.-d  the  uorth-west  corner,  and 
'•(  that  name,  so  early  cele- 
iiijtury  and  commerce  in  Bcrip- 
%es  xviii.  7  ;  I  Kings  v.  6  ;  and  by 
who  calk  the  Sidonians,  ra\ti9aiia\ai, 
manf  trt*.  And  Tyre,  eo  flourishing; 
la,  thou)(h  buastmg  of  her  own 
',  Ini.  zxiii.  7.  >a  styled  "  a  daiiffhter 
,"  er  ■  colony  from  thence,  Isaiah  v. 
his  second  son,  and  the  Hittiles, 
l«ni»,  appear  to  have  settled  in 
new  Hebron,  Gen.  ixiii.  3 — 7 ; 
;to  them,  at  Jerusalem,  the  Jebu- 
dants  of  Jebus,  both  remain- 
original  settlements  till  David's 
xi.  3 :  V.  6—9.  Beyond  the 
I,  were  settled  the  Emorites,  or 
I,  Num.  iiii.  29,  who  extended  them, 
nrond  Jordan,  and  were  the  most 
Ef  the  Canaanite  tribes,  fien.  xv. 
Kxxi.  31,  until  they  were  destroyed 
^•nd  Jo«hua,  with  the  rest  of  the 
MQona  of  Canaan's  family, 
■a  md  bis  family  are  noticed  last, 
[I — 30.  His  |x>»terity  were  confined 
L-  A-.in.  1.:  tii<i  sun  Elain  nppenrs 
^^rttled  in  I'llymais,  or  tiouthem 
to  the  toarilime  tract  of 
vui.  2.  (2.)  Hisson.Ashiir 
land  thence  called  Assyriti, 
became  a  province  of  the 
(."utlvic  empire,  founded  by 
Arpha.xad,  through  his  grand- 
bed  not  into  the  two  nouses 
loktan.  Peleg  prol>ably  re- 
or  louthem  Babylonia, 
_  dispcnrion :  for  there  we 
n,  Terah,  and  his  family, 
of  the  Chaldees,"  (ien.  xi.  31 . 
lu  children  of  Joktan,  it  is 
that  "their  dwelling  was 
thoa  Koe»t  unto  Sephar,  a 
l."  FaWr  is  inclined  to 
»i'*re  the  ancestors  of  the 
udus,  who  still  retain  a 
l>alriarch  Shem,  Shama, 
and  that  the  land  of  Ophir, 
d.  so  called  from  one  of  the 
,  lay  beyond  the  Indus,  east- 
"  was  probably  the  father  of 
or  Lydians,  of  Asia  Minor;  for 
a  tradition  that  they  were 
Lad  or  Lydus,  according  to 
Tlw  children  of  Aram  plMt- 
\t  comntry  north  of  Babylonia, 
Naharaim,  "  Aram  between  the 
Eaphratea  and  the  Tigris, 
by  thfl  Qraelu,  Mesopotamis, 
I^Mian  Arwn,  the  level 
XXV.  20.  This  coun- 
itly  rendered  Syria  in 
ii.  0 ;  Ho«e«  xii.  12,  &c. ; 
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which  is  not  to  l>e  confounded  with  Pales- 
tine Syria,  into  which  they  afterwards  spread 
themselves,  siill  retaining  their  original  name 
of  '\p*tun,  or  Arameans,  noticed  by  Homer  in 
his  "  lUad." 

4i  Upon  this  distribution  of  Noah's  poirte- 
rity  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Deity 
presided  over  all  their  counsels  and  delibera- 
tions, and  that  be  guided  and  settled  all 
mankind  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  all- 
comprehending  wisidom  and  benevolence. 
To  this  purpose,  the  ancients  themselves, 
according  to  Pindar,  retained  some  idea  that 
the  dispersion  of  men  was  not  the  effect  of 
chance,  btit  that  they  had  been  settled  in 
different  countries  by  the  appointment  of 
Providence,  tlen.  xi.  S,  9;  Deut.  xxii.  8. 
This  ilispersion,  and  that  confusion  of  lan- 
guages with  which  it  originated,  was  intend- 
ed, by  the  counsel  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence, to  counteract  and  defeat  the  scheme 
which  had  been  projected  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah,  for  maintaining  their  union, 
implied  in  their  proposing  to  make  them- 
selves a  name,  Qty,  which  Srhtiltens,  in 
Job  i.  1,  derives  from  the  Arabic  verb  T\oti>, 
or  HDU',  to  he  high,  elevated,  or  eminent.  By 
this  scheme,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
ject of  state  policy,  for  keeping  all  men  toge- 
ther under  tne  present  chiefs  and  their  suc- 
cessors, a  great  part  of  the  earth  must,  for  a 
long  time,  have  been  uninhabited,  and  over- 
run with  wild  beasts.  The  bad  effectn  which 
this  project  woulil  have  had  upon  the  minds, 
the  Tnonik,and  religion  of  mankind,  wa.<i,  pro- 
bably, the  chief  reason  why  (iod  intcrpoKed 
to  frustrate  it  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  It 
had  manifestly  a  direct  tendency  to  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  slavery.  'Whereas  in  form- 
ing several  independent  governments  by  a 
small  body  of  men,  the  ends  of  government, 
and  the  security  of  libertv  and  property, 
would  be  much  better  attended  to,  and  more 
firmly  established  ;  which,  in  fact,  was  really 
the  case ;  if  we  may  judge  of  the  rest  by  the 
constitution  of  one  of  the  most  eminent,  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xlrii,  15 — 2".  The 
Egyptians  were  masters  of  their  persons  and 
jirojierty,  till  they  sold  them  to  Pharaoh  for 
bread ;  and  then  their  sen'itude  amounted  to 
no  more  than  the  lifth  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  coimtry,  as  an  annual  tax  payable  to  the 
king.  By  this  event,  considered  as  a  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence,  bounds  were  set 
to  the  contagion  of  wickedness  ;  evil  exam- 
ple was  confined,  and  could  not  extend  its 
influence  beyond  the  limits  of  one  country ; 
nor  could  wicked  projects  be  carried  on, 
with  universal  concurrence,  by  many  small 
colonies,  separated  by  the  natural  bound- 
aries of  mountains,  rivers,  l)arrcn  deserts,  and 
seas,  and  hindered  from  associating  toKether 
by  a  variety  of  languages,  unintelligible  to 
each  other.  Moreover,  in  this  dispersed 
state,  they  could,  whenever  God  pleased,  be 
made  reciprocal  checks  upon  each  other,  by 
invasions  and  wars,  which  would  weaken  tha 
power,  and  humble  the  pride,  of  corrupt  and 
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vicious  communities.  This  dispensation  was, 
therefore,  properly  calculated  to  prevent  a 
ttecond  universal  degeneracy  ;  liud  dealing 
in  it  with  men  as  rational  agents,  and  adapt- 
ing his  scheme  to  their  state  and  circum- 
stances. 

DIVORCE.  As  the  ancient  Hebrews  paid 
a  stipulated  price  for  the  inivilege  of  marry- 
ing, they  seemed  to  consider  it  the  natural 
consequence  of  making  a  payment  of  that 
kind,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise a  very  arbitrary  nower  over  their  wives, 
and  to  renounce  or  divorce  them  whenever 
they  chose.  This  state  of  things,  as  Moses 
himself  very  clearly  saw,  was  not  equitable 
as  respectea  the  woman,  and  was  very  often 
injurious  to  huth  parties.  Finding  himself, 
however,   unable  to  overrule  feelings   and 

fiructices  of  very  ancient  standing,  he  mere- 
y  anne.xed  to  the  original  institution  of 
marriage  a  very  serious  admonition  to  this 
effect,  viz.  that  it  would  be  less  criminal 
for  a  man  to  desert  his  father  and  mother, 
than  without  adequate  cause  to  desert 
his  wife,  Gen.  ii.  14,  compared  with  Ma- 
lachi  ii.  11 — 16.  lie  also  laid  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  power  of  the  husband  as  far 
as  this,  that  he  wuuld  not  permit  him  to 
repudiate  the  wife  without  giving  her  a  bill 
of  divorce.  He  further  enacted  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  that  the  husband  might  re- 
ceive the  repudiated  wife  back,  in  case  »be 
bad  not  in  the  meanwhile  been  married  to 
anollier  person ;  but  if  she  had  been  thus 
married,  she  could  never  afterwards  be- 
come the  wife  of  her  first  husband  ;  a  law, 
which  the  faith  due  to  the  second  husband 
clearly  required,  Ucut.  xxiv.  1—*,  compare 
Jer.  iii.  1,  and  .Matt.  i.  19;  xix.  8.  The  in- 
quiry, "  What  should  be  considered  an  ade- 
quate cause  of  divorce,"  was  left  by  Moses  to 
be  determined  by  the  husband  himself.  He 
had  liberty  to  divorce  her,  if  he  saw  in  her 
any  thing  naked,  any  thing  displeasing  or 
improper,  any  thing  so  much  at  war  with 
propriety,  and  a  source  of  so  much  dissa- 
tisfaction as  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
husband,  sufficient  ground  fur  separation. 
These  expressions,  however,  were  sharply 
contested  as  to  their  meaning  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Jewish  nation.  I'bu  school  of 
Hillel  contended,  that  the  husband  might 
lawfully  put  away  the  wife  for  any  cause, 
even  tne  smallest.  The  mistake  commit- 
ted by  the  school  of  Hillel  in  taking  this 
ground  was,  that  they  confounded  moral 
and  civil  law.  It  is  true,  as  far  as  the  Mo- 
saic statute  or  the  civil  law  was  concerned, 
the  husband  had  a  right  thus  to  do  ;  but  it 
is  equally  clear,  that  the  ground  of  just 
separation  must  have  been,  not  a  trivial, 
but  a  prominent  and  important  one,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  he  was  bound  to  con- 
sult the  rights  of  the  woman,  and  was 
amenable  to  his  conscience  and  his  God. 
The  school  of  Shammai  explained  the  phrase, 
nakedne$t  of  a  thimj,  to  mean  actual  udul- 
tety.  Our  Lord  agreed  with  the  school  of 
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Shammai  as  far  as  this,  that  the  ground  of 
divorce  should  be  one  of  a  moral  nature, 
and  not  less  than  adultery  ;  but  he  doe*  not 
ajipear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  opi- 
nion in  respect  to  the  Mo.saic  statute.  On 
the  contrary,  he  denied  the  equity  of  that  sta- 
tute, and  in  justification  of  iMose->  maintain- 
ed, that  he  permitted  divorcer  for  catue* 
below  adultery,  only  in  consequence  of  the 
hardness  of  the  people's  hearts.  Matt.  t. 
31,  32  J  xviii.  1—9;  Mark  x.  2—12;  Luke 
xvi.  18.  Wives,  who  were  considered  the 
property  of  their  husbands,  did  not  enjoy 
by  the  Alosaic  statutes  a  reciprocal  right, 
and  were  not  at  liberty  to  dissolve  the  ma.- 
trimonial  alliance  by  giving  a  bill  of  divorce 
to  that  effect.  In  the  latter  periods,  how. 
ever,  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  Jewish  ma- 
trons, the  more  powerful  of  them  at  least, 
appear  to  have  imbibed  the  apint  of  the 
ladies  of  Rome,  and  to  have  exerdacd  in 
their  own  behalf  the  same  power,  that  WM 
granted  by  the  Mosaic  law  only  to  their 
husbands,  Markvi.  17 — 29;  x.  12. 

DOCEi\¥.,  the  advocates  of  an  eariy 
heresy,  which  taught  that  Christ  acted  and 
suffered,  not  in  reality,  but  in  appearance. 
They  were  so  denominated  from  Sowifj  to 
appear.     ><ec  Gnostics. 

DOCTORS,  or  Teacubrs,  of  the  law,  » 
class  of  men  in  great  repute  among  the  Jetn. 
They  had  studied  the  law  of  Moses  in  its  vari- 
ous branches,  and  the  numerous  interpret*- 
tions  which  had  been  grafted  upon  it  in  later 
times;  and,  on  various  occasions,  they  gan 
their  o|)inion  on  cases  referred  to  them  for 
advice.  Nicodemus,  himself  a  doctor  (M^- 
KoAos,  teacher)  of  the  law,  comes  to  consult 
Jesus,  whom  he  compliments  in  the  am 
terms  as  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  from 
his  scholars :  "  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  »it 
tiSiaKoXos,  a  competent  teacher  from  God." 
Doctors  of  the  law  were  chiefl)  of  the  sect 
of  the  pharisees ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
distinguished  from  that  sect,  Luke  v.  17. 

D<.>G.  3^33,  an  animal  well  known.  By  the  ' 
law  of  Moses,  the  dog  was  declared  unclean,! 
and  was  held  in  great  contempt  among  tb 
Jews,  1  Sam.  xrii.  43 ;  xxiv.  14  ;  2  Sam.  ii 
S  ;  2  Kings  viii.  13.     Yet  they  had   them  in 
considerable  numbers  in  their  cities.    " 
were  not,  however,  shut  up  in  their  ha 
or  courts,    but    forced    to   seek    tbeirV 
where  they  could  find  it.  The  Psalmis 
I)are8  violent  men  to  dogs,  who   go 
the  city  in  the  night,  prowl  about 
food,  and  growl,  and  become  clamamus ' 
they  be  not  satisfied.  Psalm  lix.  6,  H, 
Mr.  Harmer  has  illustrated  this  by  quo 
tions  from   travellers   into   the   east.     '' 
Turks  aUo  reckon  the  dog  a  filthy  creati 
and  therefore  dri\'e  him  from  their  home*! 
so    that    with    them    dogs    guard     nttM 
the   streets  and    districts,    than    |iarticu' 
houses,  and  live  on  the  offals  that  are  thr 
abroad.     In  1  Sam.  xxv.  3,  Nabal  a  said 
have  been  "  churUsh  and  evil  in  his  tnaaaeif) 
and  he  was  of  the  bouse  of  Caleb ; "  butCile 
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proper  name.  Literally,  it  in, 
•on  of  a  don: ; "  and  so  the 
ijnac,  and  Arabic  render  it, — 
|ble,  snappish,  and  snarling  as 
irritable  aisposition  of  the  dog 
Hion  of  that  saying,  "  He  that 
tnd  meddleth  with  Htrife  he. 
to  him,  i(  like  one  that  taketh 

tm,"  Prov.  xxvi.  1"  ;  that  is, 
^posca  hinwelf  to  danger. 
I  XJd.  23,  it  is  said,  "  The  dogs 
lebcl."  Mr.  Bruce,  when  at 
iwitne^s  to  a  scene  in  a  great 
hi  to  the  devouring  of  Jezebel 
b  says,  "  The  iKnlies  of  those 
)  sword  were  hewn  to  pieces, 
iiihout  the  streets,  being  denied 
I  miserable,  and  almost  driven 
BMiDg  my  hunting-dogg,  twice 
Ite  carelessness  of  my  servants, 
ithe  court- yard  the  heads  and 
ktered  men.  and  which  J  could 
t&t  but  hy  the  destruction  of 
Biselves."  He  also  adds,  that 
iked  by  the  king  the  reason  of 
^d  sickly  appearance,  among 
1^  he  infomiea  him,  "  it  was 
f  an  execution  of  three  men, 
jJatelT  seen ;  because  the  hyae- 
jrto  the  streets  by  the  quantity 
Juld  not  let  him  pass  by  night 
i  the  palace ;  and  because  the 
I  his  house,  to  eat  pieces  of 

Km  at  their  leisure."  This 
tea  also  the  readiness  of  the 
llhe  blood  of  Ahab,  1  Kings 
pnformity  to  which  is  the  ex- 
be  prophet  Jeremiah,  xr.  3, 
S"nt  over  them  the  sword  to 
ogs  to  tear." 

!wu  held  sacred  by  the  Egyp- 
ftet  we  leara  from  Juvenal, 
p.  in  his  fifteenth  satire, 

[•■■PS  wnmn/ifr,  wmo  DitnaaL 

the  I)oud4  oUh  hntr  ttv, 

Oirroso. 

|of  the  Latin  poet  is  confirmed 
prho,  in  his  first  book,  assures 
Hrptiana  highly  renerate  some 
(  during  their  life  and  after 
|ld  erpressly  mentions  the  dog 
fcf  this  slMurd  adoration.     To 

■  may  be  added  Herodotus, 
^when  a  dog  expires,  all  the 

■  fnnily  to  which  he  belonged 
ireaa ;  and  that,  in  every  part 
m,  the  carcasses  of  their  (logs 
|i  and  deposited  in  consecrated 
I  idolatrous  veneration  of  the 
hrptians  is  shown  in  the  wor- 
BS-g<Kl  Anubis,  to  whom  tem- 
b  were  consecrated,  and  whose 
ke  in  til  reli^ous  ceremonies. 
I  pneent  Minich.  situated  in 
BUS,  was  built  in  honour  of 
fprieet*  celebrated  his  festivals 
Ifcal  pomp.  "  Anubis,"  says 
ft  rity  of  doga,  the  capital  of 
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the  Cynopolitan  prefecture.  These  nnimAls 
are  fed  there  on  sacred  aliments,  and  religion 
has  decreed  them  a  worship."  An  event, 
however,  related  by  Plutarch,  brought  them 
into  considerable  aiscredit  with  the  people. 
C'amhysea,  having  slain  the  god  Apis,  and 
thrown  his  body  into  the  field,  all  animals 
respected  it  esrejit  the  <logs.  which  alone 
ate  of  his  flesh.  This  impiety  ritroinished 
the  popular  veneration,  llynopolis  was  not 
the  only  city  where  incense  was  burned  on 
the  altars  of  Anubis.  He  had  chapels  in 
almost  all  the  temples.  On  solemnities,  his 
image  always  accompanied  those  of  Isis  and 
Osiris.  Rome,  having  adopted  the  cere- 
monies of  Egyjit,  the  emperor  Comraodue, 
to  celebrate  the  laiac  feasts,  shaved  his  head, 
and  himself  carried  the  dog  Anubis. 

3.  In  Matt.  vii.  6,  we  have  this  direction 
of  our  Sainour ;  "  Give  not  that  which  is 
holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  they,"  the  swine, 
"  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and," 
the  dogs,  "turn  again  and  tear  y(ni."  It 
was  customary,  not  only  with  the  writers  of 
tJreece  and  Rome,  but  also  mlh  the  eastern 
sages,  to  denote  certain  classes  of  men  by 
animals  supposed  to  resemble  them  among 
the  brutes.  Our  Saviour  was  naturally  led 
to  adopt  the  same  concise  and  energetic 
method.  By  dooi,  which  were  held  in  great 
detestation  by  the  .lews,  he  intends  men  of 
odious  character  and  violent  temper ;  by 
«piiie,  the  usual  emblem  of  moral  filth,  he 
means  the  sensual  and  profligate ;  and  the  pur- 
port of  his  admonition  iH,  that  as  it  is  a  maxim 
with  the  priests  not  to  give  any  part  of  the 
sacrifices  to  dogs,  so  it  should  be  a  maxim 
with  you  not  to  impart  the  holy  instruction 
with  which  you  are  favoured,  to  those  who 
are  likely  to  blaspheme  and  to  be  only  ex- 
cited by  it  to  rage  and  persecution.  It  is, 
however,  a  maxim  of  prudence,  not  of  co- 
wardice ;  and  is  to  be  taken  along  with 
other  precepts  of  our  Lord,  which  enjoin 
the  publication  of  truth,  at  the  expense  of 
ease  and  even  life. 

DOKT,  Synod  of.     See  SvNons. 

DOVE,  n:v.  This  beautiful  genus  of  birds 
is  very  numerous  in  the  east.  In  the  wild  state 
they  generally  build  their  nests  in  the  holes 
or  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  e.xcavatcd  trees ;  but 
thev  are  easily  taught  submission  and  fami- 
lianty  with  mankind ;  and,  when  domesti- 
cated, build  in  structures  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  called  "  dove-cotes."  They 
are  classed  by  Moses  among  the  clean  birds  ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  sacred  as  well  as 
other  writers,  that  doves  were  always  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  among  the  east- 
em  nations.  Rosenmullcr,  in  a  note  upon 
Bochart,  derives  the  name  from  the  Arabic, 
where  it  signifies  mildness,  gentleness,  &c. 
The  dove  is  mentioned  in  scripture  as  tho 
symbol  of  sim|tlicity,  innocence,  gentleness, 
and  fidelity,  Ho.sca  vii.ll ;  Matt.  x.  l6. 

The  following  extract  from  Morier's  Per- 
sian Travels  illustrates  a  pn.ssnge  in  Isuaii : 
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— ••  In  tbe  cnvinniiS  nf  llie  city,  to  tlie  west- 
ward, near  the  Zainderood,  arc  many  pigeon- 
houHCS,  erected  at  a  distance  from  habita- 
tions, for  the  sole  [mrpose  of  collecting 
pigeons'  dung  for  miinure.  Tliey  ore  large 
ronmi  towers,  rather  broader  at  the  bottom 
than  the  to]i,  and  crowned  by  conical  gpira- 
t-les,  through  which  the  pigeons  descend. 
Their  interior  reHembles  a  honey-comb, 
pierced  with  a  thousand  hole»,  each  of 
which  forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a  nest  IMore 
care  appears  to  have  been  Ijestowed  upon 
their  outside  than  upon  that  of  the  general- 
ity of  the  dwelling-houses  ;  for  tliey  are 
painted  and  ornamented.  Tlie  extraordi- 
nary flights  of  pigeons  which  I  have  seen 
alight  upon  one  of  tbeRe  buildings  affoni, 
perha])!!,  a  good  illustration  for  the  gtassage 
in  Jsaiah  Ix.  8  :  '  Who  are  these  that  Ay  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows?' 
'riicir  great  numbers,  and  the  compactness 
of  their  mass,  literally  look  like  a  cloud  at 
a  distance,  and  obscure  the  sun  in  their 
passage." 

The  first  mention  of  the  dove  in  the  scrip- 
ture is  Genesis  viii.  8,  10 — 12,  where  Noah 
sent  one  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  bad  assuaged.  She 
was  gent  forth  thrice.  The  first  time  she 
speedily  returned ;  having,  in  all  prolrability, 
gone  but  a  little  way  from  the  ark,  as  she 
must  natwrallybe  terrified  at  the  appearance 
of  the  waters,  .•\fter  seven  days,  being  sent 
out  a  second  time,  she  returned  with  an 
olive  leaf  plucked  off,  whereby  it  became 
evident  that  the  flood  was  con.Miderahty 
abated,  and  had  sunk  below  the  toiiH  uf  the 
trees  j  and  thus  relieved  the  fears  .lua  cheered 
tlxe  heart  of  Noah  anil  his  family.  jVnd 
hence  the  olive  branch  has  ever  been  among 
the  forerunners  of  peace,  and  chief  of  those 
emblems  by  which  a  happy  state  of  renova- 
tion and  restoration  to  pro.sperity  has  been 
flignified  to  mankind.  At  the  end  of  other 
seven  days,  the  dove,  being  sent  out  a  third 
time,  returned  no  more ;  from  which  Noah 
conjectured  that  the  earth  was  so  far  drained 
as  to  afford  sustenance  for  the  birds  and 
fowls;  and  he  therefore  rcmtn-ed  the  cover- 
ing of  the  ark,  which  probably  gave  liberty 
to  many  of  the  fowls  to  fiy  off;  and  these 
circumstances  aflbrded  him  the  greater  faci- 
lity for  making  arrangeiuents  for  disem- 
barking the  other  animals.  Dn%'es  might  be 
offered  in  sacrifice,  when  those  who  were 
poor  could  not  bring  a  more  costly  offering. 

DOWRY.     See  Ubide. 

DRACHMA.  The  value  of  a  common 
drachma  was  sevenpence,  English.  A  di- 
drnclima,  or  double  drachma,  made  very 
near  half  a  shekel ;  and  four  drachmas  made 
nearly  a  shekel. 

DRAGON.  This  word  is  frequently  to 
he  met  with  in  our  Engli.sh  translation  of 
the  Uible.  It  answers  generally  lo  the  He- 
brew jn,  f'3n,  O'jn;  and  these  words  are 
variously  rendered  dragoiu,  serpenU,  sea. 
iHoiu/ers,  and  whalfg.  The  Rev.  James 
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Hiirdis,  in  a  dissertation  relative  ley  thn 
subject,  observes,  that  the  word  translated 
"  whales,"  in  (len.  i.  21,  occurs  twenty-seven 
times  in  scripture ;  and  he  attempts,  with 
much  ingenuity,  to  jirove  that  it  everjivhere 
signifies  the  crocodile.  That  it  sometimes 
has  this  meaning,  he  thinks  is  clear  froni 
Kzekiel  xxix.  3  :  "  Behold,  I  am  against  thee. 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragos 
that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers."  lor, 
to  what  could  n  king  of  Egypt  be  more  pro- 
perly com))ar«d  than  the  crocodile  ?  The 
same  argument  he  draws  fropm  Isaiah  li.  9 : 
"  Art  thou  not  he  that  hath  cut  Rahab 
[Hgypt],  and  wounded  the  dragon  ?"  Amonj^ 
the  ancients  the  crocodile  wa.s  the  symbol  of 
Eg)-pt,  and  appears  so  on  Roman  coin» 
Some  however  nave  thought  the  hippopo- 
tamus intended;  others,  one  of  the  larger 
species  of  serpents. 

DRAUGHTS,  stupifying  potions.  At  the 
time  of  execution,  they  gave  the  malefactor 
8  grain  of  frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine,  in 
order  to  stu[iify  and  render  him  less  sensiblt 
of  pain.   This  custom  is  traced  to  the  char^'e  I 
of  the  wise  man  :  *'  Give  strong  drink  to  him  J 
that  IS  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  tbow  I 
that   be   of  heavy   hearts,"  Prov.  xiriv.  o. 
The  prophet  makes  an  allusion  to  the  po»«. 
ful  effects  uf  this  stupifying  draught,  in  Ihii  ] 
prediction  which  announces  the  judgoienu 
of  (lod  njKin  the  empire  of  Babylon  :  "T»Jte 
the  wine  cup  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  ind 
cause  all  the  nations  to  whom  1  send  thee  to 
drink  it.     And  they   shall   drink,  and  b« 
moved,  and  be  mad,  because  of  the  nrofd 
that   I  will   send  among  them,"  Jer.  irr. 
l.'i,  l6.     The  Jews,  according  to  the  custoa 
of  their  rountry,  gave  our  Lord  wine  min- 
gled with  myrrh  at  liis  cructfinon..    ^  I 

CuilCIFIXION. 

DREA.MS.    The  easterns,  in  pwticttlir  ] 
the   .Jews,    greatly    regarded    dreams.  *»J  I 
applied    for   their   inter|iretation   to   lho«e  i 
who  undertook  to  explain  them.    The  sn- 
cient   Greeks  and    Romans   hod   the  tarn*  I 
opinion  of  them,  as  appears  from  their  muctj 
eminent  writers.     We  see   the   antiquity 
tbi.i  attention  to  dreams  in  the  history 
Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker.  Gen.  xl.     Pli»«J 
raoh  himself,  and  Nebuchadneriar,  are  ib«I 
stances.     God  ctpreiiiily  condemned  to  deatk| 
all  who  pretended  to  have  prophetic  < 
and  to  forelel  futurities,  even  though ' 
they  foretold  came  to  pass,  if  they  had  ) 
tendency  to  promote  idolatry.  Dent.  xiiL  1-3. 
But  the  people  were  not  forbidden,  wbe 
they  thought  they  had  a  significative  dmin,] 
to  address  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  or  thi 
High  Priest  in  his  ephod.  to  have  it  explaiard 
Saul,  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  constdtrdj 
a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit.  "  heamstl 
the  Lord  would  not  answer  him  by  dresa*.] 
nor  by  prophets,"  I  Sam.  xx\iii.  6,  7.    Tb»j 
Lord  himself  sometimes  discovered  his  1 
dreams,  and  enabled  persons  to  expliua^ 
He  informed  .'\bimelech  in  a  dream.  l" 
rah  vas  the  wife  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xx.  3,  &^ 
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li*abowc<l  Jacob  the  tnytt«riou8  ladder  in  a 
drMiD,  Gen.  xxnii.  12,  13;  and  in  a  dream 
■n  angel  sngsested  to  him  a  means  of  multi- 
pljriaff  hi*  flocks,  Genesia  sxxi.  II.  12,  &c. 
Jo>«pll  wu  favoured  very  early  with  pro- 
^letic  dreams,  whose  sifiiufication  was  easily 
WMTovered  by  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxv-ii.  5.  God 
that  he  apake  to  other  prophets  in 
but  to  Mows  face  to  face.  The 
gave  credit  to  dreams,  ok  appears 
that  which  a  Midianite  related  to  his 
ipanion :  and  from  whose  interpretation 
Qideon  took  a  happy  omen.  Judges  vii.  13,  15. 
TTw  prophet  Jeremiah  exclaims  against  ira- 
ptMtuTK  who  pretended  to  have  had  dreams, 
and  aliuaed  the  credulity  of  the  people : 
**  They  prophesy  lies  in  my  name,  saying,  I 
^ve  ilreanwd,  I  nave  dreamed.  The  prophet 
ikftt  bAth  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream ;  and 
ke  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  tell  it  faith- 
faUy.  Mith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  xxiii.  25,  28,  29. 
Tb*  prophet  Joel  promises  from  God,  that 
is  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  the  effiision  of 
fhe  Holy  Spirit  should  be  so  copious,  that 
tht  old  men  should  have  prophetic  dreams, 
tad  ihe  young  men  should  receive  visions, 
Jotla.38. 

DRESS.     See  Habi-pi. 

DIUJMEDARY.    This  name  answers  to 

two  words  in  the  original,  i::^,  and  feminine 

Tr";!.  Is».  li.  6i  Jer.  ii.  24  ;  and  a^JTimnt*, 

Bsilicr  rtii.  10,  "  youn^  dromedaries;"  pro- 

hlUj  th«  name  in'  Persian.    The  dromedary 

^     smet  of  camels  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 

swiftness.     Tne  most  ol)ser\-able 

ICC  between  it  and  the  camel  is,  that 

It  ba«  but  one  protuberance  on  the  back ; 

iDd  instead  of  the  ilow  solemn  walk  to  which 

that  animal  is  accustomed,  it  will  );o  as  far 

in  OfM   day  as  the   camel    in  three.     For 

tki*  reaaon  it  is  used  to  carry  messengers 

where  haste  is   reouired.      Tne  animtj  is 

CDvemrd  by  a  bridle,  which,  beinfj  usually 

Menrd   to  a  ring  fixed  in  the  noxe,  may 

rtrj  well  illustrate  the  expression.  2  Kings 

28,   of  turning   back   Sennacherib   by 

a  hook  into  his   nose ;    and   may 

indicate  his  swift  retreat. 

VST.  or  ashes,  cast  on  the  head  was  a 

of  mourning.  Josh.  vii.  6  :  sittin^^  in  the 

dost,  a  •i(tn  of  amiction,  I^om.  iii.  29;  Isaiah 

aivii  t .     The  dust  also  ilenotes  the  gra\'e, 

Gm.  iii.  I9;   Job  ni.  21;  Psalm  xxii.  13. 

It  is  put  for  a  great  multitude.  Gen.  xiii. 

16 1  Nvnbrn  xxiiL  10.     It  signifies  a  low  or 

condition.  1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Nahumiii.  18. 

•hake  or  -vipe  off  the  dust  of  a  place 

bntm  one's  feet,  marks  the  renouncing  of  all 

inter tourx  with  it  in  future.     God  ihreat- 

au  Um  Jewa  with  ram  of  dust,  &c.,  Deut. 

xxriu.  24.    An  extract  from  Sir  T.   Roc's 

yi»...j  jBRv  cast  light  on  this  :  "  Sume- 

OBf*.  in  India,  the  wind  blows  very  hi(<h  in 

hat  and  dry  seasons,  raising  un  into  the  air 

my  gre«t  height,  thick  clouas  of  dust  and 

Tb««e  dry  showers  most  grievously 

kD  those  among  whom  they  fa]l( 
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enough  to  smite  them  all  with  present  blind- 
ness ;  filling  iheir  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  and 
mouths  too,  if  not  well  guarded ;  searching 
every  place,  as  well  within  as  without,  bo  that 
there  is  not  a  little  key-hole  of  any  trunk  or 
cabinet,  if  it  be  not  covered,  but  receives 
this  dust ;  add  to  this,  that  the  fields,  brooks, 
and  gardens,  suffer  extremely  from  these  ter- 
rible showers." 

2.  In  almost  every  part  of  Asia,  those  who 
demand  justice  against  a  criminal  throw 
dust  upon  him,  signifying  that  he  de8er\'e8  to 
lose  his  life,  and  be  ca.st  into  the  grave  ;  and 
that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  tho 
action,  is  evirlent  from  an  imprecation  in 
common  use  among  the  Turks  and  Persians. 
"Be  covered  with  earth '."  "  i^arth  be  upon  thy 
head."  We  have  two  remarkable  instances  of 
casting  dust  recorded  in  scripture  :  the  first 
is  that  of  Shimei,  who  gave  vent  to  his  secret 
hostility  to  David,  when  he  fled  before  his 
rebellious  son,  by  throwing  stones  at  him, 
and  casting  dust,  2  Sam.  xvi.  13.  It  was  an 
ancient  custom,  in  those  warm  and  arid  coun- 
tries, to  lay  the  dust  before  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, and  particularly  before  kings  and 
princes,  by  Kprinklinjf  the  ground  with  water. 
To  throw  dust  into  the  air  while  a  person 
was  passing,  was  therefore  an  act  of  great 
disrespect;  to  do  so  before  a  sovereign  jirince, 
an  indecent  oulnige.  But  it  is  clear  that  .**hi- 
mei  meant  more  than  disrespect  and  outrage 
to  an  afflicted  king,  whose  subject  lie  was;  he 
intended  to  signify  by  that  action,  that  David 
was  tmfit  to  live,  and  that  the  time  was  at 
last  arrived  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ambition  and  vengeance  of  the  house  of 
Saul.  This  view  of  his  conduct  is  confirmed 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  Jews  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  when  they  seized  him  in  the  temple, 
and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  putting  him  to 
death  ;  they  cried  out,  "  Away  with  such  ft 
fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he 
should  live;  and  as  they  cried  out  and  cast 
off  their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air, 
the  chief  captain  commanded  him  to  be 
brought  into  the  castle,"  Acts  xxii.  23.  A 
great  similarity  appears  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Jews  on  tnis  occasion,  and  the  beha- 
viour of  the  peasants  in  Persia,  when  they  go 
to  court  to  complain  of  the  governors,  wiiose 
oppressions  they  can  no  longer  endure. 
They  carry  their  complaints  against  their 
governors  by  companies,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral hundreds,  and  sometimes  of  a  thousand; 
they  repair  to  that  gate  of  the  palace  nearest 
to  whicn  their  prince  is  most  hkely  to  be, 
where  they  set  themselves  to  make  the 
most  horrid  cries,  tearing  their  garments, 
and  throwing  dust  into  the  air,  and  de- 
manding justice.  The  king,  upon  hearing 
these  cries,  sends  to  know  the  occasion  of 
them  :  the  people  delivL-r  their  complaints  in 
writing,  upon  which  he  informs  them  that 
he  will  commit  the  cogni2ance  of  the  aflair 
to  such  an  one  as  he  names ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  thia,  justice  ia  usually  obtained. 
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EAGLE,  ni»3,  Exod.  xix.  4;  Lev.  xi.  13. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  verb  which  sig- 
nifiea  to  lacerate,  or  tear  in  pieces.  'I'lie  cjigle 
has  alwayH  been  conHidered  aa  the  king  of 
birds,  on  account  of  its  great  Htrcngth.  rapid- 
ity and  elevation  of  flight,  natural  ferocity, 
and  the  terror  it  inspires  into  its  fellows  of 
the  air.  Its  voracity  ia  so  great  that  a  large 
extent  of  territory  i.s  requisite  for  the  HUpply 
of  proper  sustenance ;  and  ])rovidence  has 
therefore  constituted  it  a  Holitary  animal :  two 
pair  of  eagles  are  never  found  in  the  Batne 
neigbhourhood,  though  the  genus  is  diaper- 
scd  through  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Its 
night  in  quick,  strong,  and  piercing,  to  a  pro- 
verb. In  •(oh  xxxix.  27,  the  natural  history 
of  the  eagle  is  linely  dra'wn  np  : — 

Is  it  at  thy  voire  tlut  tlie  ogtlr  wian  ? 

Anil  Lbcrcfore  makcrtti  his  tu\t  t>»  titgli  f 

Ttte  rwk  li  Die  iilsre  of  hti  lubiutioii. 

lie  i\ii(ln  on  the  rnig,  the  iilaci!  at  itmif^lh. 

Thence  he  pounco  «iK>n  hU  pny. 

His  eyes  diicem  kTat  off. 

Ev«i  hb  young  one*  drink  down  hInoU ', 

And  olieniTer  i»  sloughier,  there  Lt  he. 

Alluding  to  the  popular  opinion  that  the 
eagle  assists  its  feeble  young  in  their  flight, 
bv  bearing  them  up  on  its  own  pinions, 
Moses  represents  ,Iehovah  aa  saying,  "  Ye 
have  seen  what  I  did  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
how  r  bore  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought 
oil  unto  myself,"  Exod.  xix.  4.  .Scheuchzcr 
138  quoted  from  an  ancient  poet,  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  paraphrase  on  this  passage  : — 

Ae  vtlui  o/UmOK  pfrinctpt.fulimtqnt  topanlU 
Jrmltfr,  impbaut,  tl  ad/nu  rine  niert  naif 
SnUcfbi  Ttfimtt  nra,  ptHgittiipu  feriiut 
InduUil  jkuluj;  moe  fti  cum  tiribta  6bt 
VfStMpes  crrrrre,  voeal  ie  bfatuHar  #»ni, 
Krpahja  ini'lt^l  pluma,  itunoque  mormta 
B^CipU,  atltiUitifUr  hnmrrit,  plaustupar  ffnwto 
Faittr  In  ariti,  timfni  imeri,  et  titnittt  impett prtiw 
Itmii^lMTC  trnianM  /ttarum,  tncurvaiptr  piitnU 
Vfia  Ugmi,  hviHlltt  Iraruit  tub  K»liUtui  oTos, 
Hiw  fcuhn  aupra  alta  pfiU,JttmJanufUf  ntb  tuira 
Erli'Mur,  curiuxpit  Int'  cUtu  urgH  in  auroM, 
OtftMa  pen>olUaiu  late  toctlt  H  ngmitu  Jaiu4 
Veriipte  r^crtqne  nia  mrfa,  mormujut  poteadi 
Addocei  :  Uii  aiairm,  ton^  attuHvdinr  ditctt, 
Pautaiim  ^nc^fAunt  penmU  u  crtdert  ar/o 
ImparUl:  ianium  a  ieturis  tnlcl  addere  ctiram. 

2.  Wien  Balaam  delivered  his  predictions 
respecting  the  fate  that  awaited  the  nations 
which  he  then  partictilarized,  he  said  of  the 
Kenites,  *'  Strong  is  thy  dwelling,  and  thou 
putteat  thy  nest  in  a  rock,"  Num.  xxiv.  21  ( 
alluding  to  that  princely  bird,  the  pp^le, 
which  not  only  dehghts  in  Roaring  to  the 
loftiest  heights,  but  chooses  the  highest 
rocks,  and  most  elevated  mountains,  as  de- 
sirable sittiations  for  erecting  its  nest,  Hah. 
ii.  9;  Obad.  4.  What  Job  says  concerning 
the  eagle,  which  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
literal  sense,  "  Where  the  slain  are,  there  ia 
he,"  our  .Saviour  turns  into  a  line  ]mra- 
ble ;  "  Wheresoever  the  carcass  i.s,  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together,"  Alatt. 
xjrir.  'ih  i  that  is.  Wherever  the  ilews  are, 
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who  have  corrtiptly  fallen  from  God,  there 
will  be  the  Romans,  who  bore  the  eagle  *m 
their  standard,  to  execute  vengeaace  upoo 
them,  Luke  xvii.  37. 

3.  'Ilie  swiftness  of  the  flight  of  the  eagle  ia 
alluded  to  in  several  passages  of  scripture ; 
as,  "  The  I^ord  shall  bring  a  nation  against, 
thee  from  afar,  from  the  end  of  the  earth.  a» 
swift  as  the  eagle  flieth,"  Deut.  ixviii.  49. 
In  the  aftVcting  lamentation  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  their  impetuous  and' 
ranid  career  is  described  in  forcible  terms : 
"  They  were  swifter  than  eagles;  they  were 
stronger  than  lions,"  2  Sam.  i.  23.  Jere- 
miah, when  he  beheld  in  vision  the  marcii 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  cried,  "  Behold,  be  jhaQ 
come  up  as  clouds,  and  his  chariots  shall  ba 
as  a  whirlwind.  His  horses  are  swifter  than 
eagle.s.  Woe  unto  u-s,  for  we  are  spoiled," 
Jer.  iv.  13.  To  the  wide-expanded  wing?  of 
the  eagle,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  tht 
same  prophet  beautifully  alludes  in  a  rabse* 
quent  chapter,  where  he  describes  the  rali» 
veraion  of  iMoab  by  the  «ame  ruthless  con- 
queror:  "Behold,  he  shall  flv  a.s  an  eagle, 
and  spread  his  wings  over  Moab."  Jer.  xlriii. 
40.  In  the  same  manner  he  ilescribes  the 
sitdden  desolations  of  Ammon  in  the  next 
chapter  ;  but,  when  he  turns  his  eye  to  tht 
ruin.s  of  his  own  country,  he  exclaims,  in 
still  more  energetic  language,  "  (^r  perse- 
cutors are  srviftcr  than  the  eagles  of  the 
heavens,"  Lament,  iv.  19.  Under  the  Mima 
comuarison  the  patriarch  Job  describea  the 
rapia  flight  of  time ;  "  My  days  are  passed 
away,  a.s  the  ensle  that  lia^teth  to  the  prey, ' 
Job  ix.  26.  'I  he  suqirising  rapidity  witk 
which  the  blessings  of  common  providence 
sometimes  vanish  from  the  g^rasp  of  the 
possessor  is  thus  described  by  Solotnon: 
"  Riches  certainly  make  themselves  wings : 
they  fly  away  as  an  eagle  towards  heaven." 
Frov.  xxiii.  5.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is  as 
sublime  as  it  is  rapid  and  impetuous.  Noo* 
of  the  feathered  race  soar  so  high.  In  hi* 
daring  excursions  he  is  said  to  leave  th» 
cloudR  of  heaven,  and  regions  of  thunder, 
and  lightning,  and  temnest,  far  bcneatk 
him,  and  to  approach  tne  very  limits 
ether.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  lofty 
soaring  in  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah.  coa- 
ceriiinc  the  pride  of  Moab  :  "  Though  thoo 
exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and  though  thoo 
set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  1 
bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord,"  Ubad.  4- 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  pronounceii  the  doom 
of  Edom  in  similar  terms:  '*  O  thou  th»t 
dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  hoJddt 
the  height  of  the  hill ;  though  thou  shouideit 
make  thy  nest  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  brii^ 
thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lordt'* 
Jer.  xlix.  16.  The  eagle  lives  and  retain*  i»» 
vigour  to  a  great  age ;  and,  after  nioultini;, 
renews  its  vigour  so  surprisingly,  as  to  be 
said,  hyperbolically,  to  become  young  again. 
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tin.  S.  and  ImubU  xl.  31.  It  ts 
able  that  Cyrttii,  compared,  in  Isaiah 
II,  to  an  eagle,  (so  tne  word  trans- 
iMied  "  nvenoiu  bird  "  should  be  render- 
ed,) had  an  eagle  for  his  ensign  accord- 
tog  to  Xcnophon,  who  uses,  without  know- 
ing H,  the  identical  word  of  the  pro- 
piMt.  with  only  a  Greek  termination  to  it : 
•D  aart  IS  the  correspondence  betwixt  the 
fttfhtH  and  the  hixtonnn,  the  prediction 
■M  the  event.  Xenophon  and  other  ancient 
IrtiTnrians  inform  us  that  the  golden  eagle 
vitk  nrtcndeid  wings  was  the  ensign  of  the 
i^niui  taonarchs  long  before  it  was  adopted 
bv  tiM  Romans :  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
tw  Perwans  Iiorrowed  the  «yral)ol  from  the 
Moeal  Assmans,  in  whose  banners  it  waved, 
ifl  iapenal  Babylon  bowed  her  Lead  tu  the 
mkm  of  Cyrus.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
■oadad,  it  discuvers  the  rcasion  why  the 
imters,  in  describing  the  victuriotis 
of  the  Aasyrian  armies,  allude  so  fre- 
fMOfUf  to  the  expanded  eagle.  Referring 
ta  the  Babylonian  monarch,  the  prophet 
HoMM  |iroclaimed  in  the  ears  of  all  Israel, 
the  ncaaure  of  whose  iniquities  was  nearly 
Ml,  **  He  shall  come  as  an  eagle  against  the 
! of  the  Lord,"  Hosea  viii.  I.  Jeremiah 
a  similar  calamity :  "  Thue  saith 
Lard.  Behold,  he  shall  fly  as  an  eagle, 
tmimpnad  bw  wings  over  Monb,"  Jer.  xhiii. 
40}  and  the  same  figure  was  employed  to  de- 
■M9  lli#   '  '    '^1  that  overtook  the  house 

4f  Smo  he  shall  come  up  and  Ay 

MIIm  «ai>f(><..  ^xi"  .^I'lead  his  wings  over  Doz- 
nh,"  xUx.  22.  The  words  of  these  prophets 
1  a  full  accomplishment  in  the  irre- 
un|>etuoiiity  and  complete  success 
which  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  and 
fartii-iilarly  Nebuchadnezzar,  purNued  their 
piuw  of  conipiest.  Ksekiel  denominates 
kta>,  with  great  propriety,  "  a  great  eagle 
with  gTMt  wings,"  because  he  was  the  most 
fswcrful  monarch  of  his  time,  and  led  into 
the  field  more  numerous  and  belter  ap. 
pitabrd  annies,  (which  the  prophet  calls,  by 
•  faflBatifal  figure,  "  his  T7inff»,"  the  wings 
I  tf  Ina  anny.)  than  |)er]utp«  the  wurld  had 
sen.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  referring  to 
'  A*  MfBe  roooarch,  predicted  the  subjiiga- 
ol  Jadea.  in  these  terms:  "lie  shall 
throngh  Judah.  He  shall  overflow, 
gu  wrr.  lie  shall  reach  even  to  the 
L I  and  the  stretching  out  of  his  wings " 
(dw  array  of  bis  army)  "  shall  fill  the 
faraadtb  of  thy  land,  U  Immanucl,"  Isaiah 
no-  M.  'Hie  king  of  Egypt  is  also  styled  by 
I  fiaaluel.  "  a  great  eagle,  with  great  wings, 
1  aaay  featoers ; "  but  he  manifestly  gives 
prefiacoce  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  by 
'-mUkng,  ibat  he  liad  "  long  wingn,  full  of 
'  Btkos.  wltich  had  divers  colours ; "  that  is, 
wMcr  wealth,  and  a  more  numerous  army. 
KAR>  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  Scripture 
I  the  term  fiLfuratively.  I  incircurocised 
IWe  r  itive  t<j  the  word  of  tjod. 

i:\Tti  III  the  prayers  of  his 
,  tite  I'taluiiBt  tayii,  "  liie  ears  arc  open 
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to  their  cry,"  INalm  .x.xxiv.  15.  Among  tlie 
Jews,  the  slave,  who  renounced  the  privi- 
lege of  being  made  free  from  servitude  in 
the  sabbatical  year,  submitted  to  have  hia 
ear  bored  through  with  an  awl ;  which  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  some  judge,  or 
magistrate,  that  it  might  appear  a  volun- 
tary act.  'Ilie  ceremony  took  place  at  his 
master's  door,  anil  was  the  mark  of  servi- 
tude and  bondage.  The  Psalmist  says,  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  "  Sacrifice  and 
ofl'ering  thou  didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears 
hast  thou  opened."  Ileb.  "  Thou  hast  dig- 
ged my  ears."  This  either  means.  Thou 
ha.st  opened  them,  removed  impediments, 
and  made  tliem  attentive ;  or.  Thou  hast 
pierced  them,  a«  those  of  such  servants 
were  pierced,  who  chose  to  remain  with 
their  masters ;  and  therefore  imports  the 
absolute  and  roluntary  submission  of  Messiah 
to  the  will  of  the  Father.  "  Make  the  ears 
of  this  people  heavy,"  Isaiah  vi.  10 ;  that  is, 
render  their  minds  inattentive  and  disobe- 
dient (  the  prophets  being  said  often  to  do 
that  of  which  they  were  the  innocent  occa- 
sion. 

EAR-RINGS  and  Nose- Jewels  were  fa- 
vourite ornaments  among  the  eastern  females 
Both  are  frequently  raentioneil  in  scripture 
Thus  the  iirophet  Ezekiel ;  "  And  I  put  a 
jewel  on  tny  forehead,"  or,  as  it  should 
nave  been  rendered,  on  thy  nose.  This  or- 
nament was  one  of  the  presents  which  the 
servant  of  Ahndiam  giive  to  |{cl)ecca.  in  the 
name  nf  his  master:  "1  put,"  said  he, 
"  the  car-ring  upon  her  face;"  more  lite- 
rally, I  put  the  ring  on  her  nose.  They 
wore  ear-rings  besides;  for  the  household 
of  Jacob,  at  his  request,  when  they  were 
prejiaring  to  go  up  to  Bethel,  gave  him  all 
the  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  c:u-s,  and 
he  liid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
•Shechem.  Sir  John  t^hardin  says,  "  It  is 
the  custom  in  almost  all  the  cast  for  the 
women  to  wear  rings  in  their  noses,  in  the 
left  nostril,  which  is  bored  low  down  in  the 
middle.  These  rings  are  of  gold,  and  have 
commonly  two  pearls  and  one  ruby  between 
them,  placed  in  the  ring ;  I  never  saw  a 
girl,  or  young  woman  in  Arabia,  or  in  all 
Persia,  who  did  not  wear  a  ring  after  this 
manner  in  her  noslrU."  Some  writers  con- 
tend, that  by  the  nose-jewel,  we  arc  to  un. 
derstand  rings,  which  women  attached  to 
their  forehead,  and  let  them  fall  down  upon 
their  nose  ;  but  Chardin,  who  certainly  was 
a  diUgent  observer  of  eastern  cu8t4>m8,  no 
where  »aw  this  frontal  ring  m  the  east,  but 
every  where  the  ring  in  the  nose.  His  tes- 
timony is  supported  by  Dr.  Russel,  who 
describes  the  women  in  some  of  the  villages 
about  AlepjK),  and  all  the  Arabs  and  Chin- 
ganas,  (a  sort  of  gipsies,)  as  wearing  a  large 
ring  of  silver  or  gold,  through  the  external 
cartilage  of  their  richt  nostrU.  It  is  worn, 
by  the  testimony  of  Egmont.  in  the  siime 
manner  by  the  women  of  Egyjfl  Two 
words  ore  used  in  the  scriptures  in  denote 
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ttew  ornatnentaJ  rings,  on  and  ^»jy.  Mr. 
Harmer  seems  to  think  they  properly  signi. 
fied  ear-rings;  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  the 
sacred  writers  use  them  promiscuously  for 
the  rings  both  of  the  nose  and  of  the  ears. 
That  writer,  however,  is  probably  right  in 
supposing  that  ne^tm  is  the  name  of  a  much 
amaller  ring  than  agit.  (^-hardin  observed 
two  sorts  of  rings  in  the  east ;  one  ao  small 
snd  close  to  the  ear,  that  there  is  no  vacuity 
bet^veen  them ;  the  other  so  large,  as  to  ad- 
mit the  fore-finger  between  it  and  the  ear  j 
these  last  are  adorned  with  a  ruby  and  a  pearl 
on  each  side,  strung  on  the  ring,  ."^ome 
of  these  ear-rings  had  figures  upon  them, 
and  strange  characters,  which  he  believed 
were  laltsraans  or  charms  j  hut  which  were 
probably  the  names  and  symbols  of  their 
false  gods.  We  know  from  the  testimony 
of  Pliny,  that  rings  with  the  images  of  their 
tfods  were  worn  by  the  Romans.  The  In- 
diana say,  they  are  preservatives  against  en- 
chantment; upon  which  fhardin  hazards  a 
vcTV  probable  conjecture,  that  the  ear-rings 
of  Jacob's  family  were  perhaps  of  ihia  kind, 
which  might  be  the  reason  of  his  demanding 
them,  that  he  might  bury  them  under  the 
oak  before  they  went  up  to  Bethel. 

EARTH  is  used  for  that  gross  element 
which  sustains  and  nourishes  us  by  ])ro- 
ducing  plants  and  fruits;  for  the  cuntinent 
as  distinguished  from  the  sea,  "  <iod  called 
the  dry  land  earth,"  ^iea.  i.  10;  for  the 
terraqueous  globe,  and  its  contents,  men, 
animals,  plants,  metals,  waters^  &c.  "  ITie 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof," 
Psalm  xxiv,  I;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  or  continent,  "  The  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language,"  Genesis  xi.  1  ;  for 
Judea,  or  the  whole  empire  of  Chaldea 
and  Assyria.  Thus  Cynis  says,  Ezra  i.  2, 
"  'ITie  Lord  (jod  of  heaven  hath  given  me 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth."  llie  restric- 
tion of  the  term  "earth"  to  .ludea  is  more 
common  in  scripture  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed ;  and  this  acceptation  of  it  has  great 
effect  on  several  jiassagcs,  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  80  understood. 

l^arth  in  a  moral  smnse  is  opposed  to 
heaven,  and  to  what  is  spiritual.  "  He  that 
is  of  the  earth  is  earthy,  and  speaketh  of 
the  earth ;  he  that  comi;th  from  above  is 
above  all,"  ,(nhn  iii.  31.  "  If  ye  then  be 
risen  with  Christ,  set  your  oflectiona  on 
thin^  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth," 
Col.  lii.  1,  2. 

EARTHQUAKE.  The  scripture  speaks 
of  several  earihijuakes.  ^)ne  happened  in 
the  twenty-seventh  yeai-  of  Uziiah,  king 
of  Judah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3221. 
This  is  mentioned  in  Am,>8  i.  1,  and  in 
Zechariah  xiv.  5.  Josephus  says  that  its 
violence  divided  a  mountain,  which  lay 
west  of  Jerusalem,  and  drove  one  j)ait 
of  it  four  furlongs.  A  very  memorable 
earthquake  is  that  which  happened  at  our 
Saviour's  death.  Matt,  xxvii.  51.  Many  have 
rhou^ht  that  this  was  perceived  ihToughout 
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the  world.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
felt  only  in  Judea,  or  even  in  the  temple  ai 
Jerusalem.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  that 
the  rocks  upon  Mount  Calvary  were  shown 
in  his  time,  which  had  been  rent  asunder  bjr 
this  earthquake.  Maundrell  and  .Sandys 
testify  the  same,  and  say  that  they  exammed 
the  breaches  in  the  rock,  and  were  convinced 
that  they  were  the  effects  of  an  earthquake. 
It  must  have  been  terrible,  since  the  cen- 
turion and  those  with  him  were  so  affected 
by  it,  as  to  acknowledge  the  innocence  of 
our  Saiiour,  Luke  xxiii.  4".  Phlegon,  Adri- 
an's freedman,  relates  that,  together  with  the 
eclipse,  which  happened  at  noon-day,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  two  hundred  and  second 
Olympiad,  or  A.I>.  33,  a  very  great  earth- 
quake was  also  felt,  principally  in  Bithynia. 
The  effects  of  Goii's  power,  wrath,  and 
Vengeance  are  compared  to  earthquakes. 
Psalm  xviti.  7;  xlvi.  2;  cxiv.  4.  An  earth- 
ouake  signifies  also,  in  prophetic  language, 
the  dissolution  of  govenunenta  and  the  over- 
throw of  states. 

EAST,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  world  ;  namely,  that  particular  point  of 
the  horizon  in  which  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise. 
The  Hebrews  express  the  east,  west,  north. 
and  south  by  words  which  signify  before, 
behind,  left,  and  right,  according  to  ths 
situation  of  a  man  who  has  his  face  turned 
towards  the  east.  By  the  east,  they  fre- 
quently describe,  not  only  Arabia  Deserts. 
and  the  lands  of  Moab  and  Aramon,  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  but  also  Assyni, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldei, 
though  they  are  situated  rather  to  the  north 
than  to  the  east  of  Judea.  Balaam,  Cyms, 
and  the  wise  men  who  visited  Bethlehem  si 
the  time  Christ  was  bom,  are  said  to  come 
from  the  east.  Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  Isaiah  xlri.  11 ; 
Matt.  ii.  1. 

EASTER,  the  day  on  which  the  Christisii 
church  commemorates  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection. Easter  is  a  word  of  $a.xon  ori- 
gin, and  imports  a  goddess  of  the  esft. 
This  goddess  was  Astarte,  in  honour  at 
whom  sacrifices  were  annually  ofl'ered  about 
the  passover  time  of  the  year,  the  spring; 
and  hence  the  Saxon  name  "  seaster"  became 
attached  by  association  of  ideas  to  theChrifc 
lian  festival  of  the  resurrection. 

EATINfi.  ''ITie  ancient  Hebrews  did  not 
cat  indifferently  with  all  persons  :  they  would 
have  esteemed  themselves  polluted  and  dis- 
honoured by  eating  with  people  of  another 
religion,  or  of  an  odious  profession.  Id 
Joseph's  day  they  neither  ate  with  tlis 
Egyptians,  nor  the  Egyptians  with  tbem, 
Gen.  xliii.  32 ;  nor,  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
with  the  Samaritans,  John  iv.  g.  The  Je»» 
were  sciindalizcd  at  Christ's  eating  with  publi- 
cans and  dinners,  Matt.  ix.  11.  As  there  were 
several  sorts  of  meats,  the  use  of  which  wis 
prohibited,  they  could  not  convenii ntlv  fat 
with  those  who  partook  of  them,  • 
receive  pollution  by  touching  sui  i 
if  by  accident  any  particles  of  it  should  full 
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•■  (hciu.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  at  their 
had  euti  his  aeparate  table.  Joseph, 
iamtaining  his  brethren  in  G^pt,  seated 
ihan  aMMnktelv,  each  at  his  partirular  table ; 
iad  he  niiMeU  sat  down  separately  from  the 
Bffnttiaiu,  who  ate  vrith.  him  ;  but  he  gent 
to  ma  brethren  |x>rtions  ont  of  the  provisions 
which  were  before  him,  Gen.  xliii.  31,  &c. 
Etkanah,  (Samuers  father,  who  had  two 
WTTM,  distributed  their  portions  to  them 
Mparatdy,  1  8am.  i.  4,  5.  In  Homer,  each 
giMBt  liaa  bis  little  table  apart ;  and  the  man. 
Mr  of  the  feast  distributes  meat  to  each.  We 
■re  aiwurvd  that  this  is  still  practised  in 
China  ;  and  that  many  in  India  never  eat 
oat  of  the  same  dish,  nor  on  the  same  table, 
•ith  another  person,  believintr  that  they  can- 
■M  do  so  without  sin  ;  and  this,  nut  only  in 
ihcir  own  country*,  but  when  travelling,  and 
■  foreign  lands. 

TW  aocient  manners  which  we  see  in 
Uamrr  we  see  likewise  in  scripture,  with 
lifiril  to  eating,  drinking,  anil  entertain^ 
■Ota  :  we  tind  great  plenty,  but  little  delica- 
Vf  I  aivd  great  re<ipect  and  honour  paid  to  the 
gMMa  by  serving  them  plentifully.  Joseph 
mmt  hm  brother  Benjamin  a  |>nrtion  five 
liaOT  larger  than  those  of  his  other  brethren. 
SmocI  art  a  whole  quarter  of  a  calf  before 
SnL  The  women  did  not  appear  at  table  in 
iBliilaiiiiiii  Mill  with  the  men:  this  would 
Ibtb  been  on  indecency ;  as  it  is  at  this  day 
AtDOghout  the  east.  The  present  Jews, 
Wbr«  they  sit  down  to  table,  carefully  wash 
Ihlir  haiuu  :  they  speak  of  this  ceremony  as 
and  obligatory.  After  meals  tney 
them  again.  When  they  sit  down  to 
,  the  master  of  the  house,  or  the  chief 
in  the  company,  taking  bread,  breaks 
il«  bnt  doe*  not  whollv  separate  it;  then, 
J— *^ir  hia  hand  on  it,  ne  recites  this  bless- 
mg :  "  Bleased  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
Um  Kinc  of  the  world,  who  producest  the 
1  oftbe  earth."  Those  present  auHwer, 
Having  distributed  the  bread 
the  onests,  he  takes  the  vessel  of 
ui  hii  nght  hand,  sa^'ing,  "  Blessed  art 
,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  world. 
who  haat  produced  the  fruit  of  the  vine." 
Thmj  then  repeat  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 
Buiorf,  and  Leo  of  .Modena,  who  have  given 
■vticular  accoants  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies, 
■Sir  in  some  circumstances  :  the  reason  is, 
■niorf  wrote  principally  the  ceremonies  of 
the  4trman  Jews,  and  Leo,  those  of  the 
Italian  Jew«.  They  take  care  that,  after 
,  there  shaU  be  a  piece  of  bread  remain- 
oa  the  table ;  the  roaster  of  the  house 
tgitn  •  (Imb  to  be  washed,  fills  it  with  wine, 
aad.  tit/niing  it,  says,  "  Let  us  bless  Him 
4f  ■haae  benefita  we  have  been  partaking  : " 
A*  nil  answer,  "  Blessed  be  He  who  has 
hia  bTonrt  on  na,  and  by  his  good- 
faaa  now  fed  u»."  Then  he  recites  a 
long  prayer,  wherein  he  thanks  God 
'  1m  Many  benefits  vouchsafed  to  Israel ; 
bCHcrbc*  him  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his 
tempte,  to  restore  toe  throne  of  David,  to 


send  Elias  and  the  Messiah,  to  deliver  them 
out  of  their  long  captivity,  &c.  All  preient 
answer,  "Amen;"  and  then  recite  Psalm 
XTxiv.  9,  10.  Then,  giving  the  glass  with 
the  little  wine  in  it  to  be  drunk  round,  he 
drinks  what  is  left,  and  the  table  is  cleared. 
See  Banquets. 

Partaking  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion by  faith  is  also  called  eating,  because  this 
is  the  support  of  our  spiritual  life,  John  vi. 
5.3,  56.  Hosea  reproaches  the  priests  of  his 
time  with  eating  the  sins  of  the  people, 
Hosea  iv.  8  ;  that  is,  feasting  on  their  sin- 
offerings,  rather  that  reformmg  their  man- 
ners. John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  come 
"  neither  eating  nor  drinking,"  Matt.  xi.  18  ; 
that  is,  as  other  men  did ;  for  he  lived  in 
the  wdderness,  on  locusts,  wild  honey,  and 
water.  Matt.  iii.  4  ;  Luke  i.  15.  This  is  ex- 
pressed, in  Luke  vi'\.  33,  by  his  neither  eat. 
mg  "  bread,"  nor  drinking  "  wine."  (>n  the 
other  hand,  the  Son  of  Man  is  said,  in  Matt. 
xi.  19,  to  have  come  *'  eating  and  drinking  j " 
that  is,  as  others  did  ;  and  that  too  with  all 
sorts  of  persons,  pharisees,  publicans,  and 
sinners. 

EB.'\L,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  near  Shechem,  over  against 
Mount  (ierizini.  These  two  mountains  are 
within  two  hundred  pwces  of  each  other,  and 
separated  by  a  deep  valley,  in  which  stood 
the  town  of  Shechem.  The  two  mountains 
are  much  alike  in  magnitude  and  form,  be- 
ing of  a  semi-circular  figure,  about  half  a 
league  in  length,  and,  on  the  sides  nearest 
Sbechem,  nearly  perjiendictilar.  One  of 
them  is  biuren ;  the  other,  covered  with  a 
beautiful  verdure.  Mose.t  commanded  the 
Israelites,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  passed 
the  river  Jordan,  to  go  directly  to  Shechem, 
and  divide  the  whole  multitude  inlu  two 
bodies,  each  composed  of  six  tribes ;  one 
company  to  be  placed  on  Ebal,  and  the  other 
on  Cienzim.  I'he  six  tribes  that  were  on 
ticrizim  were  to  pronounce  blessings  on 
those  who  should  faithfully  observe  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  six  others  on  Mount 
Ebal  were  to  pronounce  curses  against  those 
who  should  violate  it,  Deut.  xi.  39,  &c.  ; 
xxvii.  and  xxviii. ;  Joshua  viii.  30,  31. 

lliis  consecration  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth is  thought  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner :  I'he  heads 
of  the  first  six  tribes  went  up  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  heads  of  the  other 
six  tribes  to  the  top  of  Mount  Ebal.  'I'he 
priests,  with  the  ark,  and  Joshua  at  the 
head  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  took  their 
station  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  which 
lies  between  the  two  mountains.  The  IjC- 
vites  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle  about 
the  ark;  and  the  ciders,  with  the  people, 
placed  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, six  tribes  on  a  side.  When  they  were 
thus  disposed  in  order,  the  priests  turned 
towards  Mount  Gerizim,  on  the  top  of 
which  were  the  six  heads  of  the  six  tribea 
who  were  at  the  foot  of  the  same  mountain,. 
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«nd  |)ronouncefl,  for  example, these  words: — 
"  Blessed  be  the  man  that  maketh  not  any 
graven  images."  'ITie  six  princes  who  were 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  six 
tribes  who  were  below  at  its  foot,  answered, 
"  Amen."  Afterwards,  the  priests,  turning 
towarilii  Mount  Ehal,  upon  which  were  the 
princes  of  the  other  six  tribes,  cried,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that  toaketh 
any  graven  image;"  and  were  answered  by 
the  princes  opposite  to  them  and  their  tribes, 
"Amen."  The  sfripture,  at  first  view,  Keems 
to  intimate  that  there  were  six  tribes  upon 
one  mountain,  and  six  on  the  other;  but 
besides  that  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  so  nu- 
merousj  should  be  abLe  to  stand  on  the  stun- 
mits  of  these  two  mountains,  it  would  not 
liave  been  possible  for  them  to  have  seen 
the  ceremony,  nor  to  have  heard  the  bless- 
ings and  curves  m  order  to  answer  them. 
Moveover,  tlie  Hebrew  particle,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, signifies,  near,  oeer  offcdiul,  as  well  as 
at  Ike  top,  Joshua  viii.  33.  Accordiingly.  we 
may  say,  that  neither  Joshua,  nor  the  priests 
or  tribes,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  the  heads  only,  wno  in  their  per- 
sons might  represent  all  the  tribes. 

EDliNEZEIl,  the  name  of  that  field 
wherein  the  Israelites  were  defeated  by  the 
Philistines,  when  the  ark  of  the  l^ord  was 
taken,  1  Sam.  iv.  1 ;  also  a  memorial  stone 
Bet  up  by  Samuel  to  commemorate  a  victory 
over  the  PbiUstines.  The  word  signifies 
the  ilone  of  help  ;  and  it  was  erected  uy  the 
prophet,  saying,  "  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
helped  us." 

EDIONITES,  a  sect  of  the  first  two  or 
three  centuries  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
they  received  their  name  from  u  leader  of 
the  name  of  Ebion,  (whom  Dr.  Lardner  con- 
siders as  a  disciple  of  Cerinthu-i,}  or  from 
the  meaning  of^  the  Hebrew  word  ebion, 
which  implies  poverty ;  and  if  the  latter, 
whether  they  assumed  the  name,  as  aflecting 
to  be  poor,  like  the  Founder  of  Christianity; 
or  whether  it  was  conferred  on  them  by 
way  of  reproach,  as  being  of  the  lower  or- 
ders. The  use  of  the  term,  also,  according 
to  Dr.  Horsley,  was  %'arious  and  indefinite. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  peculiar  name  of  those 
Meets  that  denied  botu  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord,  and  his  miractdou.n  conception.  Then 
its  meaning  was  extended,  to  take  in  another 
party :  who  admitted  the  miraculous  con- 
ception of  JesuB,  but  stiU  denied  his  divinity, 
and  questioned  his  previous  existence.  At 
last,  it  seems,  the  Nazarites,  whose  error  was 
rather  a  superstitious  severity  in  their  prac- 
tice, than  any  deficiency  in  their  faith,  were 
included  by  Origen  in  the  infamy  of  the 
appellation.  Dr.  Priestley,  claiming  the 
^^bionites  as  Jewish  Unitarians,  considers 
tne  ancient  Nazarenes,  that  is,  the  firBt 
Jewish  converts,  as  the  true  Ebionites : 
these,  he  thinks,  were  called  Nazarenes, 
from  their  attachment  to  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ;  and  Ebionites,  from  their  poor  and 
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mean  condition,  just  aii  some  of  the  Re- 
formerK  were  called   lieghards,  or  beggan. 
The  doctor  cites  the  authorities  of  t'rigeo 
and   Kpiphanius,  to  prove  that  both  these 
denommatioDs  related  to  the  same   people, 
diifering  only,  like  the  Socinians,  In  receiv- 
ing or  rejecting  the  fact  of  the  miraculoua 
conception ;  and  neither,  as  he  assures  uvy 
were  reckoned  heretics  by  any  writers  of  th4 
two  first  centuries.     To   this  Dr.  HorsleT" 
replies,  that  bath  Jews  and  heathens  callec 
the  first  Christiaus  Nazarenes,  in  allusion 
the  mean  and  obscure  birth-place  of  theit 
Master,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Matthew  ii.  23 1. 
Acts  X.  38 ;  but  insists,  and  an.swer*  every 
pretended  proof  to  the  contrary,   that  the 
term  Nazarenes  was  never  apj)lied  to  any 
distinct  sect  of  Christians  before  the  fin^ 
destruction  of  Jerusalem   by  Adrian-    Dr. 
Semler,  a  (Jerraan  writer,  gives  the   follow' 
ing   opinion:    "Those  who    more  rigidly 
maintained    the   Mosaic    observances,  and 
who  were  numerous  in  Palestine,  are  usu- 
ally called  Ebionites  and  Nasarseana.    Some 
beUeve  that  they  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 
heretics  ;  others  think  that  they  were  united 
in  doctrine,  difiering  only  in  name;  otbere 
place  them  in  the  second  century.     It  it  oC' 
little  consequence  whether  we  distinguish  or 
not  the  Nazarenes,  or  Nazaneans,  ^om  the 
Ebionites.     It   is   certain   that    both  thcK 
classes  were  tenacious  of  the  Mosaic  cero- 
monies,  and  more  inclined  to  the  Jews  than 
to  the  gentiles,  though  they  admitted  the 
Messiah  ship  of  Jesus   in  a  very   low  and 
Judaizing  manner.     I'he  Ebionites  held  in 
esiecration  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul." 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  who  quotes  this  passage 
from  Dr.  Hemler,  adds,  "  Such,   it  is  appre- 
hended, on  grounds  of  reasonable   proba- 
bility, was  the  origin  of  L'uitarianism;  the 
chilcl  of   Judaism    misunderstood,   and  of 
Christianity  imperfectly  received." 

•2A)a  this  controversy  great  light  haa,  how- 
over,  been  since  thrown  by  Dr.  Burton.    It 
is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  ths 
Unitarian  controversy,  that  it  has  been  often 
asserted  that  the  Cerintliians  and  Ebiooitor 
were  the  teachers  of  genuine  Christianity, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinitfi 
and   of  universal    redemption    through  nu 
blood,  were  the  inventions  of  those  who  cor- 
rupted the  preaching  of  the   apostles. 
this  were  bo,  we  must  convict  all  the  fathei 
not  merely  of  ignorance  and  mistake,  but 
deliberate  and  wilful  falsehood.   To  sup] 
that  the  fathers  of  the  second  century 
ignorant  of  what  was  genuine  and  what  was 
false  in  Christianity,  would  be  a  bold  hvpo- 
thesis  ;  but  if  IrenseuB,  the  disciple  of  t*olT- 
carp,  asserted,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  >!. 
John  wrote  his  gospel  to  refute  the  errors  of 
Cerinthus,  it  is  idle,  or  something  worse,  to 
say  that  Irenxus  did  not  know  for  certain  if 
the  fact  was  really  so.     .As  far,  then,  as  tbs 
testimony  of  the  fathers  is  concerned,  th« 
Cerinthians    and    Ebionites  were    decidedly 
heretics.      Tlie    I'uitarians,   on    the   other 
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hsmd,  maintain  that  the  Ebionitea  were  the 
true  and  ^nuine  believers ;  and  it  is  eaay 
to  see  that  the  preference  wns  given  to  these 
teachers,  becacue  ihej  held  that  Jesus  was 
bom  of  human  parents.     Never,  I  conceive, 
wad  there  a  more  unfortunate  and  fatal  alli- 
ance formed  than  that  between  the  Ebionitea 
ud  modem  Unitarians.  We  find  the  Ebion- 
iie«  referred  to,  a  if  they  agreed  in  every 
point  with  the  Socinian  or  Unitarian  creed : 
and  yet  it  may  almost  be  asserted,  that  in 
not  one  single  point  do  tiieir  gentiments  ex- 
actly  coincide.     If  a  real  Ebionite  will  de- 
due  himself,  we  are  not  afraid  to  meet  faim. 
Let  him  avow  his  faith ;  let  him  believe  of 
Christ  as  Ebion  or  Cerinthus  taught;   let 
lorn  adopt  the  ravings  of  the  Gnostics  ;  we 
ilull  then  know  with  whom  we  have  to  com- 
lat ;  we  may  gird  on  the  sword  of  Irenaeus, 
aad  meet  him  in  the  field.     But  let  hiin  not 
lelect  a  few  ingredients  only  from  the  noi- 
Hn ;  let  him  not  take  a  purt  only  of  their 
iaiatiiated  system.     If  he  ivill  k-an  on  that 
Itfuken  reed,  let  him  talk  no  more  of  Ebion 
or  Cerinthus  only ;  but  let  bira  say  boldly, 
either    that    the  Gnostics   agreed   with  the 
tpoitle«,  or  that  the  Gnostics  preached  the 
tiae  gospel,  while  the  apostles  were  in  error. 
3.  We  can  hardly  suppose  the  Unitarians 
to  be  ignorant  that  the  Ebionites  and  <,'f  rin- 
lUans  were  a  branch  of  the  (iriostics.    If  the 
hct  be  denied,  the  whole  of  this  discussion 
might  as  well  at  once  be  closed.     We  know 
DMhing  of  (jerinthus  and   Ebion,  but  from 
tbs  UTitings  of  the  fathers.     If  it  had  not 
Wnfor  them,  we  should  never  have  knoivn 
iW  these  persons  believed  Jcsu.'«  to  be  born 
of  human  parents  :  the  same  fathers  unani- 
Bnmlv  add,  that  in  this  point  they  differed 
uom  the  preceding  Gnostics,  though  agree- 
■Dg  with  tnem  on  other  points.    If  we  are  to 
ffttne  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  in  one 
Pwticular,  but  to  reject  it  in  every  other,  I 
i6cd  not  say  that  argument  is  useless.     But 
'm  fact  can  never  be  denied  nor  evaded. 
'ntCerinthians,  to  whom  some  Unitarians 
"*'e  ajipcaled,  did    not  ascribe  the  creation 
?f  the  world  to  God,  but  to  an  inferior  be- 
"'g-    Like  the  rest   of  the   Gnostics,  who 
Jjipafted  tliat  philosophy  on  Judaism,  tlie 
V^snnthians  ana  Ebioniles  retained  some  of 
*1m  Jewigh  ceremonies,  though  they  rejected 
"jwe  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.     Many  of 
^*'Hii  taught  that   the  restraints  of  morality 
*'*re   useless ;    and   the  Uerinthians,   it    is 
*^U  known,  promised  to  their  followers  a 
""iD'onium  olaenstial  indidgeuce.    With  re- 
"pKt  to  iheir  notions  concerning  Christ,  it 
^tttte  that  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  born 
'•'linniftn  parents  ;  and  this  fact  is  referred 
*<*. »« if  it  proved  the  falsehood  of  what  is 
^c<i  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jc«uh. 
^W  it  is  plain  that  this  tenet  is  mentioned 
Y  the  fathers,  as  being  opposed  tn  that  of 
w  other  Gnostics,  who  held  that  the  body 
^  Jesus  was  an  illusive  phantom.    Such  had 
hitherto  been  the  belief  of  all  the  Gnostics, 
out  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  who  were  perhaps 


more  rational  in  their  speculations,  and  who 
lived  after  the  pubhcation  of  the  three  first 
gospels,  could  not  resist  the  evidence  that 
Jesus  was  actually  born,  and  that  he  had  a 
real,  substantial  body.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  statement,  that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion 
believed  .Jesus  to  be  born  of  human  parents 
It  shows  lliat  they  were  not  Docclce.  But 
because  there  were  other  Gnostics  who  were 
more  irrational  and  visionary  than  them- 
selves, we  are  not  immediately  to  infer  that 
their  own  notion  conceniing  the  birth  of 
Christ  was  the  true  one.  They  believed,  at 
least,  many  of  them  believed,  that  Jesus  waa 
born  in  the  ordinary  way ;  that  Joseph  was 
his  parent  as  well  as  Mary.  But  they  could 
hardly  help  belio'ing  so  ;  for  they  agreed 
with  all  the  Gnostics  in  thinking  (though  it 
might  seem  as  if  this  point  had  been  forgot- 
ten) that  Jesus  and  Christ  were  separate 
persons  :  they  believed,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that  Christ  descended  upon  Jeiius  at 
bis  baptism,  and  quitted  him  before  his  cru- 
cifi.Yiun.  They  were  therefore  almost  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  Jesus,  who  was  wholly 
distinct  from  Christ,  had  nothing  divine  in 
his  nature,  and  nothing  miraculous  in  his 
birth :  in  the  same  manner  that  they  be- 
lieved that  the  death  of  Jesus,  from  whom 
Christ  bad  then  departed,  was  like  the  death 
of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  tliat  no  atone- 
ment was  made  by  it.  But  are  we  on  these 
grounds  to  reject  the  miraculous  conception 
and  the  atonement  of  Christ  r"  Or  are  the 
Unitarians  to  quote  these  Gnostics  as  hold- 
ing the  human  nature  of  Jesu«<,  and  to  fur- 
get  that  by  Jesus  they  meant  a  person 
wholly  different  from  Christ  i 

4.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  first  part 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gusuel  is  spurious,  becaase 
the  Ebionitea  reiectea  it.  Undoubtedly  they 
did.  They  reafi  in  it  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born,  not  Jesus  only  ;  and  that  he  was  born 
of  a  virgin.  They  therefore  rejected  this 
part  of  .St.  .Matthew's  Gospel ;  or  rather,  by 
mutilating  and  altering  the  whole  of  it,  they 
composed  a  new  gosjtel  of  their  own  to  suit 
their  purpose  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  au- 
thority which  is  quoted  for  rejecting  the 
commencement  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
The  fact,  that  some  even  of  the  Ebionites 
believed  the  miracidous  conception,  speaks 
infinitely  more  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  that  part  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  itself,  than  can  be  inferred 
on  the  contrary  side  from  those  who  denied 
the  doctrine,  and  mutilated  the  gospel. 
Those  other  Ebionites  appear  in  this  respect 
to  have  agreed  with  the  first  Socinians,  and 
to  have  held  that  Jesus  wius  born  of  a  vir- 
gin, though  they  did  not  believe  in  his  pre- 
e.icistence  or  divinity.  But  the  miraculous 
conception  was  so  entirely  contrary  to  all 
preconceived  opinions,  and  the  more  simplo 
doctrine  of  the  other  Ebionites  and  Onn- 
thians  was  so  much  more  suited  to  the  Gnos;- 
tic  system,  which  separated  Jesus  from 
Christ,  that  the  evidence  must  have  been 
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■Itnost  irresistible,  which  led  one  part  of  the 
Ebionites  to  embrace  a  doctrine  contrary  to 
■11  experience,  cnntrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
their  brethren,  and  hardly  reconcilable  with 
other  parts  of  their  own  creed.  The  testi- 
mony, therefore,  of  these  Ebionites,  in  favour 
of  the  miraculous  conception,  is  Rtronji;cr, 
perhaps,  than  even  that  of  persons  who  re- 
ceived the  whole  of  the  gospel,  and  departed 
in  no  points  from  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles. If  the  apostles  had  preached,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Unitarians,  that 
Jesus  ('hrist  was  a  mere  human  being,  bom 
in  the  ordinary  way,  what  could  possihiv  have 
led  the  Gnostics  to  rank  him  immediately 
with  their  ^■Eons,  whom  they  believed  to  have 
been  produced  by  God,  and  to  have  dwelt  with 
him  from  endless  ages  in  the  pleroma  ?  There 
literally  was  not  one  sincle  heretic  in  the 
first  century,  who  did  not  oelieve  that  Christ 
came  down  from  heaven  :  they  invented,  it 
is  true,  various  absurdities  to  account  for 
his  union  with  the  man  Jesus  ;  but  the  fair 
and  legitimate  inference  from  this  fact  would 
be,  that  the  apostles  preached  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  human  nature  was  united  to 
the  divine.  So  far  from  the  Socinian  or  Uni- 
tarian doctrine  being  supported  by  that  of  the 
Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  not  one  single  person  is 
recorded  in  the  whole  of  the  first  century  who 
erer  imagined  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man. 
It  ha«  been  observed,  that  one  branch  of  the 
Ebionites  reaembled  the  first  Socinians,  that 
18,  they  believed  in  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  Je«U8,  though  they  denied  his  pre- 
exiatence ;  but  this  was  because  they  held 
the  common  notion  of  the  Gnostics,  that 
Jesus  and  Christ  were  two  separate  persons ; 
and  they  believed  in  the  pre-ejcistence  and 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  Socinus  and 
his  followers  uniformly  denied. 

ECUATANA,  a  city  of  Media,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  built  by  Dejoces, 
king  of  the  Medes.  It  was  situated  on  a 
ffejitle  decli^'jty,  distant  twelve  stadia  from 
Slount  Orontes,  and  was  in  compass  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  and,  next  to  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  east.  After 
the  union  of  Media  with  Persia,  it  was  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  .Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  in  his  Travels,  says,  "Having 
for  a  few  moments  gazed  at  the  venerable 
mountain,  (Orontes,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Ecbatana  was  built,)  and  at  the  sad  vacuum 
at  its  base ;  what  had  been  Ecbatana,  being 
now  shrunk  to  comparative  nothingness ;  i 
turned  ray  eye  on  the  still  busy  scene  of  life 
which  occupied  the  adjacent  country;  the 
extensive  plain  of  Hamadan,  and  its  widely 
extending  hills.  On  our  right,  the  receding 
vale  was  varied,  at  short  distances,  with  num. 
berless  castellated  villages  rising  from  amidst 
groves  of  the  noblest  trees ;  while  the  great 
plain  itself  stretched  northward  and  eastward 
to  such  far  remoteness,  that  its  mountain 
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boundaries  appeared  like  clouds  upon  tSt 
horizon.     This  whole  tract  seemed  one  car- 
pet of  luxuriant  verdure,  studded  with  ham- 
lets, and  watered  by  beautiful  ri\Tilets.     On 
the   south-west,   t)rontes,  or   Elwund,   fby 
whichever  name  we  may  designate  this  most 
towering  division  of  the  mountain,)  presentE 
itself,  in  all  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  it! 
fame  and  form.    Near  to  its  base,  appear  th« 
dark-coloured  dwellings  of  Hamadan.  crowd- 
ed  thickly  on  each  other;  while  the  gardenc 
of   the    inhabitants,   with    their    coanectiii^ 
orchards  and  woods,  fringe  the  entire  dopa 
of  that  part  of  the  mountain."     "The  tit«t 
of  the  modem  town,  like  that  of  the  ancient, 
is  on  a  gradual  a.tcent,  terminating  near  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain ;  but 
there  all  trace  of  its  past  appearance  would 
cease,  were  it  not  for  two  or  three  consider- 
able elevations,  and  overgrown  irregularities 
on  and  near  them,  which  may  have  oeen  the 
walls  of  the  royal  fortress,  with  those  of  the 
palaces,  temples,  and  theatres,  seen  no  more. 
I  passed  one  of  these  heights,  standing  to 
the  south-west,  as  I  entered  the  citv.  and 
observed  that  it  bore  manyvestigea  of  having 
been  strongly  fortified.     The  sides  and  sum- 
roit  are  covered  with  large  remnants  of  ruin- 
ed walls  of  a  great  thickness,  and  aUo  of 
towers,  the  materials  of  which   were  sun- 
dried  bricks,     it  has  the  name  of  the  Inner 
Fortress,  and  certainly  holds  the  most  com- 
manding station  near  the  plain."     Of  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,   the   same  author  says, 
"  The  mud  alleys,  which  now  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  streets  or  squares,  are  nir- 
row,  interrupted  by  large  holes  or  hollows  in 
the  way,  and  heaps  of  the  fallen  crumbled 
walls  of  deserted  dwellings.      A  miserable 
bazaar  or  two  are  passed  through  in  traver*. 
ing  the  tovrn  ;  and  large  lonely  spots  are  nxi 
with,  marked  by  broken  low  mound;  ov«r 
older  ruins  ;  with  here  and  there  a  few  pop- 
lars, or  willow  trees,  shadowing  the  border 
of  n  dirty  stream,  abandoned  to  the  meanest 
uses ;  which,  probably,  flowed  pellucid  and 
admired,  when  these  places  were  gardens, 
and    the    grass-grown    heap    some   stately 
dwelling  of  Ecbatana.     In  one  or  two  snots 
I  observed  square  platforms,  composed  of 
large  stones ;  the  faces  of  many  of  which 
were  chiselled  all  over  into  the  finest  ara- 
besque fretwork,  whilst  others  had,  in  addi- 
tion, long  inscriptions  in  the  .Xrabic  charac- 
ter.    They  had  evidently  been  tomb-stonet 
of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  caliph  rule  in 
Persia.     But  when  we  compare  relics  of  the 
seventh  century,  with  the  deep  antiquity  of 
the  ruins  on  which  they  lie,  these  mona- 
mental  remains  seem  but  the  register  of  yes- 
terday."    Here  is  shown  the  tomb  of  Mor- 
decai  and  Esther ;  as  well  a.s  that  of  Avicenot, 
the  celebrated  Arabian  physician.     The  se- 
pulchre of  the  former  stancls  near  the  centrt 
of  the    city  of   Hamadan  :    the    tombs  art 
covered  by  a  dome,  on  which  is  the  followiii|( 
inscription  in  Hebrew;  "This  day,  liti> 
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Arlor,  in  the  year  447'1  from  the 
i  of  the  world,  was  finished  the  build- 
iaff  of  this  temple  over  the  ({rave«  of  Alor> 
4lec«i  ftoil  Esther,  by  the  hands  of  the  good- 
bcartcd  broiben),  Elia«  and  Samuel,  the  sons 
«(  the  deceased  Ixmael  of  Kashan."  This 
iMCTtplioD,  the  date  of  which  proves  the 
itimt  lo  have  been  built  eleven  hundred 
jmn,  W1U  «ent  by  Sir  (jore  ( hisele v  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  who  haK  given  it  in  nis  Hi«- 
lOfjof  Persia;  who  aluo  says  that  the  tombs, 
which  are  of  a  black-coloured  wood,  are  evi- 
dently of  very  great  antiouity,  but  in  good 
ptMervation,  aa  the  woou  hao  not  perished, 
mi  the  inxcriptions  ore  «till  very  legible. 
Sr  R.  K.  Porter  haa  given  a  more  particular 
JBcription  of  this  tomb.  He  says,  "  I  ac- 
1  the  priest  through  the  town,  over 
and  rubbish,  to  an  enclosed  piece 
rather  more  ele>'ated  than  any  in 
ate  vicinity.  In  the  centre  was  the 
tomb  ;  a  square  building  of  brick,  of 
_  le-like  form,  with  a  rather  elongated 
dnae  at  the  top.  l*he  whole  seems  in  a  very 
JwtiiiH  state,  falling  fast  to  the  mouldering 
oaiution  of  some  wall-fragments  arounil, 
vhirh.  in  former  times,  had  been  connected 
witb.  and  extended  the  consequence  of,  the 
acred  enclosure.  The  door  that  admitted 
w  mm  the  tomb,  is  in  the  ancient  sepulchral 
&«hion  of  the  country,  very  small ;  consist, 
mg  of  a  email  stone  of  great  thickness,  and 
lanm^  on  its  own  pivots  from  one  side.  Its 
kty  is  always  in  ponession  of  the  head  of  the 
Jcwa  resident  at  Hamadan."  "  On  passing 
Ihiwugh  the  little  portal,  which  we  did  in  an 
ikoo*!  doubled  position,  we  entered  a  small 
tfckod  chamber,  in  which  are  seen  the  graves 
of  •nreral  rabbies  :  probablv,  one  may  cover 
tka  neoiainB  of  the  pious  iBmael;  and,  not 
ootikeir,  the  others  may  contain  the  bodies 
«(  the  RTst  rebuilders  after  the  sacrilegious 
^(•CntctioD  by  Timour.  Having  '  trod  light- 
ly by  their  graves,'  a  second  door  of  such 
Tcrj  coolinM  dimensions  presented  itself  at 
ihs  sod  of  this  vestibule,  we  were  constrained 
la  enter  it  an  our  hands  and  knee«,  iuid  then 
up.  we  found  ourselves  in  a  larger 
r.  to  which  appertained  the  dome. 
{■■■diately  under  its  concave,  stand  two 
■rcophaffi,  made  of  a  very  dark  wood, 
(KVtd  with  great  Intricacy  of  pattern,  and 
nrhaiBM  of  twi.<(ted  ornament,  with  a  line  of 
iHO^tion  in  Hebrew  running  round  the 
ledsc  of  each.  Many  other  inscrip- 
ia  Ine  same  language,  ore  cut  on  the 
i{  while  one  of  the  oldest  antiquity,  en- 
nmrvd  on  a  slab  of  white  marble,  is  let  into 
tae  wall  itself."  This  inscription  is  an  fol- 
liTwa  r  "  Mordecai,  beloved  and  honoured  by 
■  kng<  wu  great  and  good.  His  garments 
■•  those  of  a  sovereign.  AnaRuerus 
hkm  with  this  rich  dress,  and  also 
I  m  golden  chain  around  his  neck.  The 
atj  of  SttBB  rejoiced  at  his  honours,  and  his 
hwh  fafliuip  became  the  glory  of  the  Jews." 
7m  iaKription  which  encomuaases  the  sar- 
of  Mordecai,  is  to  tnis  efloct :  '*  It 
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is  Haid  by  Darid,  Preserve  me,  O  God  !  I 
am  now  in  thy  presence.  I  have  cried  at 
the  gate  of  heaven,  that  thou  art  my  CJod  { 
and  what  goodness  I  have  received  from 
thee,  ( )  Lord  !  Those  whose  bodies  are  now 
beneath  in  this  earth,  when  animated  by  thy 
mercy,  were  great ;  and  whatever  happiness 
wa.s  bestowed  upon  them  in  this  worlu,  came 
from  thee,  O  God  !  Their  grief  and  suffer- 
ings were  many,  at  the  first ;  but  they  became 
happy,  because  they  always  called  upon  thy 
holy  name  in  their  miseries.  Thou  liftedHt 
me  up.  and  I  became  powerful.  Thine  ene- 
mies sought  to  destroy  me,  in  the  early  times 
of  my  life ;  but  the  shadow  of  thy  baud  was 
upon  me,  and  covered  me,  as  a  tent,  from 
their  wicked  purposes ! — Mobdecat."  The 
following  is  the  corre.'ipnnding  inscription  on 
the  sarcoiihagus  of  Esther  :  "  I  praise  thee, 
O  God,  that  thou  haifl  created  me  1  1  know 
thai  my  Min.<i  merit  puni.shment,  yet  I  hope 
for  mercy  at  thy  hands ;  for  whenever  I  call 
upon  thee,  thou  art  with  me  ;  thv  holy  pre- 
sence secures  me  from  all  evil.  Wy  heart  is 
at  ease,  and  my  fear  of  thee  increases.  My 
life  became,  through  thy  goodness,  at  the 
last,  full  of  peace.  O  Go(f  do  not  shut  my 
soul  out  from  thy  divine  presence !  Those 
whom  thou  lovest.  never  feel  the  tonnents  of 
hell.  Lead  me,  U  merciful  Father,  to  the 
life  of  life ;  that  I  may  be  filled  with  the  hea- 
venly fruits  of  paradise  '. — Esther."  The 
Jews  at  Hamadan  have  no  tradition  of  the 
cause  of  Esther  and  Alordecai  ha\'ing  been 
interred  at  that  place ;  but  however  that 
might  be,  there  are  sufficient  reason:*  for  be- 
heving  the  vahdity  of  their  interment  in  this 
spot.  The  strongest  evidence  we  can  have 
of  the  truth  of  any  hiHturical  fact,  is,  its  com- 
memoration by  an  annual  festival.  It  is  well 
known,  that  several  important  events  in  Jew- 
ish history  are  thus  celebrated  ;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  the  feast  of  Purlm  is  kept  on  the 
13th  and  Mth  of  the  month  Adnr,  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance  obtained  by  the 
Jews,  at  the  intercession  of  Esther,  from  the 
general  massacre  ordered  byAhasuerus,  and 
the  slaughter  they  were  permitted  to  make 
of  their  enemies.  Now  on  this  same  festival, 
in  the  same  day  and  month,  Jewish  pilgrims 
resort  from  all  quarters  to  the  sepidchre  of 
Mordecai  and  Esther ;  and  have  done  so  for 
centuries, — a  strong  presumptive  proof  that 
the  tradition  of  their  uurial  in  this  place  rests 
on  some  authentic  foundation. 

ECCLESIASTES,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  which  Solomon  was 
the  author,  as  ai)nears  from  the  first  sentence. 
The  design  of  this  book  Is  to  show  the  vanity 
of  all  sublunary  things ;  and  from  a  review 
of  the  whole,  the  author  draws  this  pertinent 
conclusion,  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  com> 
mandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  of  man ; " — 
his  whole  w^i^lom,  interest,  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  his  whole  duty.  Ecclesiastes,  accord- 
ing to  a  modem  author,  is  a  dialogue,  in 
which  a  man  of  piety  disputes  with  a  libertine 
who  favoured  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducee^. 


His  reason  is,  Ibnt  there  are  passages  in 
it  which  seem  to  contradict  each  other,  and 
could  not,  he  thinks,  proceed  from  the  same 
person.  But  tliis  may  he  accounted  for  by 
Buppofling  that  it  was  Solomon's  method  to 
propose  the  objections  of  infidels  and  sen- 
sualists, and  then  to  reply  to  them. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY,  the  rules 
by  which  churches  are  ifoverned,  as  to  their 
spiritual  concerns.  Tne  reformers  havindr 
renounced  the  pope  as  antichrist,  and  having 
laid  it  down  as  their  fundamental  principle, 
that  scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
that  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  man  to  inter- 
pret it  according  to  his  own  juilgment,  had 
to  consider  in  what  manner  the  churches 
which  they  had  formed  were  to  be  regulated ; 
and  there  soon  arose  amongst  them  upon 
this  point  diversity  of  sentiment.  Melanc- 
thon  anil  the  earliest  reformers  viewed  with 
veneration  the  hierarchy  which  had  so  long 
subsisted,  as  also  many  of  the  ceremonieii 
which  for  ages  had  been  observed ;  and  they 
expressed  their  readiness  to  continue  that 
distinction  of  pastors  which  their  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  church  had  enabled 
them  to  truce  back  to  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  But  whilst  they  declared  in 
favour  of  this  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
they  did  so,  not  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
of  divine  institution,  or  po.sitively  required 
by  the  Author  of  Christianity  a«  inseparable 
from  a  church ;  but  on  the  ground,  that 
taking  into  estimation  everything  connected 
•with  It,  it  appeared  to  them  eminently  adapt- 
ed to  carry  into  eflect  that  renovation  of 
piety,  and  that  religious  influence,  which 
they  were  bo  eager  to  iiromote.  They  thus 
made  ecclesiastical  pohty  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency, or  of  prudential  regulation  j  the  one 
thing  in  their  view,  binding  tipon  all  Chris- 
tians, being  to  strengthen  the  practical  power 
of  religion.  That  this  is  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  state  of  opinion  amongst  the  first 
Protestants,  will  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
by  a  few  quotations  from  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  and  from  the  works  of  same  of 
the  most  eminent  divines  who  then  flourish- 
ed. Speaking  of  this  subject,  the  compilers 
of  the  confession  declare,  "that  they  were 
must  desirous  to  preserve  the  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  those  degrees  in  the  church 
which  had  been  introduced  by  human  au- 
thority, knowing  that,  for  wise  and  good 
puqioses,  the  discijiline,  as  described  in  the 
canons,  had  been  introiluced  by  the  fathers." 
"  We  wish,"  they  add,  "  to  testify  that  we 
would  willingly  preserve  the  ecclesiastical 
and  canonical  polity,  if  the  bishops  would 
crease  to  act  with  cruelty  against  our 
churches."  And  once  again  they  remark, 
that  they  had  often  declared  that  they  vene- 
rateil  not  only  the  ecclesiastical  power  which 
was  instituted  in  the  gospel,  but  that  they 
approved  of  the  ecclesiastic:d  polity  which 
had  subsisted,  and  wished,  as  much  as  was 
iu  their  power,  to  preserve  it.  It  is  quite 
pJaia  from  these  passages,  that  the  framers 
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of  that  confession,  and  those  who  adhered 
to  it  as  the  standard  of  their  faith,  viewed 
ecclesiastical  polity  as  a  matter  of  hnmaq 
appointment ;  and  that,  although  they  vene> 
rated  that  form  of  it  which  had  long  existed, 
they  looked  upon  themselves  as  at  liberty, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  depart  froo 
it.  The  truth,  accordingly,  is,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  as  we  shafl' 
afterwards  find,  did  introduce  many  dvtia- 
tions  from  that  model  for  which  thci^ 
founders  had  expressed  respect  and  Admin^ 
tion  (  although  e[iiscopacy  was  in  several 
places  continued. 

2.  la  consequence,  however,  of  the  exer- 
tions of  Calvin,  what  were  denominated  the 
reformed  churches  deemed  it  expedient 
wholly  to  change  this  form  of  polity,  and  to 
introduce  again  the  equality  amonnt  paxtora 
which  had  existed  in  the  primitive  timei. 
That  celebrated  theologian,  resting  npoo  the 
undisputed  fact,  that  in  the  apostolic  age  no 
distinction  subsisted  between  bishops  and 
presbyters,  thought  himself  at  liberty  to- 
frame  a  system  of  polity  upon  this  principle^ 
persuaded  that,  by  doing  so,  he  would  most 
efTectually  guard  against  those  abuscf  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  papal  tyranny  which 
Protestants  had  abjured.  He  accordingly 
introduce<l  his  scheme  where  he  had  in^n- 
encc  to  do  so ;  and  he  emjiloyed  all  the 
vigour  of  his  talents  in  pressing  upon  distant 
churches  tlie  j)r(»])riely  of  regulating,  in  con- 
formity with  Ills  sentiments,  their  eccle«ii*- 
tical  government.  But,  whilst  he  was  firmly 
]>ersuade<l  that  an  equality  amongst  pastoni 
was  agreeable  to  the  apostolic  practice,  be 
has  Bhown  that  he  did  not  conceive  tht» 
equality  to  be  so  absolutely  required  hy 
scripture,  that  there  could  in  no  owe  be  a 
departure  from  it.  He  was,  in  fact,  con- 
vinced that  all  the  purposes  of  religion  mi^ht 
be  accomplished  under  a  form  of  polity  in 
which  it  was  not  recognised  :  *'  ^^'he^evCT," 
he  says,  "  the  jjreaciiing  of  the  go<*pcl  «• 
heard  with  reverence,  antl  the  sacrumentj  we 
not  neglected,  there  at  that  time  therr  i» 
a  church."  Speaking  of  faithful  oastorj,  he 
describes  them  to  be  "  those  wno  hy  tlin 
doctrine  of  Christ  lead  men  to  true  ]  " 
who  properly  admini.ster  the  sacred 
ries,  and  who  preserve  and  exercise ' 
discipline."  In  tracing  the  progress  i 
hierarchy,  he  observes,  that  "  those  to  who 
the  office  of  teaching  was  assigned 
denominated  presbyters ;  that  to  avoid  I 
dissensions  often  arising  amongst  equ 
they  chose  one  of  their  number  to  nreiid 
to  whom  the  title  of  bisliop  vraa  esclusiv 
given ;  and  that  the  practice,  iis  the  anr 
admitted,  was  introduced  by  human 
sent,  from  the  necessity  of  the  times,"  Th< 
this  exaltation  of  the  bishop,  and,  of  cour 
this  departure  from  parity,  did  not,  in  " 
estimation,  render  the  church  unchri-^tiit 
is  apparent  from  what  he  says  of  it  a/icr  t 
change  was  introduced:  "Such  was  I 
seventy  of  these  times,  tliat  all  the  minish 
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Wiptlllft  to  (It'tchargo  tlii'ir  iluty  ns  the  Lord 
MOiand  of  them."     Bv«n  nfter  archbishopH 
aM  patnairiu  hAil  arisen,  he  merely  sajra, 
ia  nrarding  tbrar  introduction,  "  Tnis  ar- 
imtgemeM  wts  CBlculated  to  preserve  disci- 
pBtte." 
S.  Wbat  Calrin  thos  taii((ht  in  his  "  Insti. 
*•  he  eonfinncd  in  many  of  the  inter- 
fetters  which  he  wrote   to  various 
it  persons.     In  these  Icttem  be  speaks 
villi  ih*  hiffhett  respect  of  the  church  of 
fMhnrt.  where  the  distinction   of  clerical 
■nfan  wtm  prewrred.     He  corrfxiwnds  with 
iha  Mahwt  dignitarie*  of  th^i*  rhurch  in  a 
A^  «ni^^^   '•"   n«->iri./lljr  would    not  hnvo 
iMp(cd.  -  rt'd  them  as  uphold- 

■faaarr  ,      ty;  and  he  repeatedly 

■rowk  tlie  pnncmle,  that,  in  rc^dating  the 
mUMtumtnt  of  tne  church,  Httenfion  must 
■r  paid  ti>  the  circnmstsnce*  in  which  its 
pUced.       Bexa.  who   was 
attached  to  presbytery,    and   who 
occanon  strenuously  defended 
iC  «tiQ  adiiula  that  the  human  order  of  cpis- 
w^a  useful,  as  long  as  the  bishops 
'  good :  and  he  profc««e8  all  reverence 
tnoM    Biodcni    nishopa  who  strive   to 
the  primitive  ones  in  the  reformation 
rflihr  cJtuicn  according  to  the  word  of  (>od  : 
iMaH(,  that  it  was  a  c;Uumny  ogninvt  him, 

I  (ad  tbo^e  who  entertained  his  sentiments,  to 
iftrA,  a«  some  had  done,  Uiat  they  wished 
la  Y''  '  ''<=ii'  form  of  government  to  all 

ilk^i  !ir4.       In  the   e<cellent  letter 

albcb  be  aildreued  to  Grindal,  Bishop  of 
UndoB,  and  in  which  be  pleads  the  cause  of 
4aM  minkters  who  scrupled  to  use  the 
MKBoniea  which  their  brethren  approved, 
ki  baara  hia  testimony  to  the  conformity  of 
4i  chorcb  of  England  in  doctrine  with  his 
Aur  *■  r---  '^^ses  himself  with  the  highest 
•»»I  prolate  to  whom  he  was  writ- 

kf,  _^i..  1  --i.-ludes  by  asking  his  prayers  in 
!■  aw  behalf,  and  in  that  of  the  church  of 
IhiiBiii  all  of  which  is  quite  inconEistcnt  with 
Ha  tanet,  that  presbytery  is  absolutely  pre- 
rKnbad  by  dirine  autbonty, 
4 .  The  ^me  general  principle  was  avowed 
\j  tbc  txkoat  eminent  English  divines.  Crnn- 
atar   expUdty   declared,   that   bishops   and 
yricata  vnv  of  the  same  order  at  the  com- 
Maacaaacat  of  Chriitianity ;  and  this  was  the 
of  aevenU  of  his  distinguished  con- 
ric*.       Holding  this   ma.um,   their 
ei  episcopacy  must  have  proceeded 
of  expedieiu  y,  or,  in  «ome  in- 
ataiK**.  from  a  conviction  which  prevailed 
very  gctMrally  at  tbi«  early  ]>erioa,  that  it 
belaoKed  to  tne  supreme  civil  magistrate  to 
l^iilafi  the  tpiritual  no  less  than  the  poli- 
gorrnuoent ;   an  idea  involving  in  it 
}  ODf  form  of  ecclesiastical  pobty  is  of 
imtitution.     At  a  later  period,  during 
tka  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wc   find  the 
MBM  eoaviction,  that  it  was  no  violation  of 
CkriattaBhy  to  choose  different  modes  of 
admitauaUnnff  the  church.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift.  ar|»  diatingui^hed  himself  by  tne  zeal 
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Willi  which  he  siipported  the  Rnglisb  hie- 
rarchy, frequi'ntly  maintains,  that  the  form 
of  discipline  ia  not  particularly,  and  by  name, 
set  down  in  scripture ;  and  he  also  plainly 
asserts,  "  that  no  form  of  church  govern- 
ment is,  by  the  scriptures,  prescribed  or 
curomnnded  lo  the  church  of  God."  This 
principle  is  admirably  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  venerable  Hooker,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  work  on  ecclesiastical  jwlitv; 
and  another  divine  of  the  EngliHh  cliurcn, 
who  live<l  about  the  same  jK-riotl,  has  laid 
down  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  unquestion- 
able position,  ■•  that  all  churches  have  not 
the  same  form  of  discipline ;  neither  i«  it 
necessary  that  they  should,  because  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  any  particular  form  of 
church  government  is  enjoined  by  the  word 
of  ("lod."  We  have,  indeed,  a  succession  of 
testimonies  from  the  introduction  of  the  Re- 
formation down  through  the  reign  of  Eliu- 
heth, — testimonies  given  by  the  primates, 
and  bishops,  and  theologians,  who  have  been 
venerated  as  the  luminaries  of  the  church  of 
England,  that  the  divine  right  or  institution 
of  episcopacy  constituted  no  part  nf  their 
faith ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  llieir  cor- 
respondence with  reformed  divines,  who  did 
not  live  under  the  episcopal  model,  but  who, 
notwithstanding,  were  often  consulted  as  to 
the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  which  the 
convocation  should  adopt.  The  same  gene- 
ral sentiment  is  to  he  traced  in  those  churches 
which  had  reverted  to  the  j>rimitive  equaUty 
amongst  the  ministers  of  Christ.  in  the 
second  Helvetic  Confession,  which  was  ap- 
pro%'ed  by  many  churches,  it  is  taught,  that 
bishops  and  pre<!byter8  in  the  beginning 
governed  the  church  with  equal  power,  none 
exalting  himself  above  another;  the  ine- 
quality which  soon  was  introduced  originat. 
ing  from  the  desire  of  preserving  order. 
Various  passageR  from  Cyprian  and  .lerom 
are  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this  ;  and  the 
article  thus  concludes :  "  Wherefore  no  one 
can  be  la^vfully  hindered  from  returning  to 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  church  of 
<.iod,  and  to  adopt  it  in  preference  to  what 
custom  has  introduced."  Had  the  compilers 
believed  that  this  ancient  constitution  was 
of  divine  obligation,  they  would  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  much  more  strongly  with 
respect  to  it ;  and  instead  of  representing 
the  return  to  it  as  what  ought  not  to  l>e 
hindered,  they  would  have  enjoined  it,  as 
what  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  (iod  to 
neglect. 

S.TTbe  Reformation  in  Scotland,  conducted 
by  Knox,  who  had  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  at  Oeneva,  and  who  had  imbibed 
the  opinions  of  Calvin,  proceeded  upon 
those  views  of  polity  whicn  that  reformer 
had  adopted.  Still,  however,  he  authorised  a 
modification  of  these  0|)iniun8,  accommo- 
dated to  the  state  of  his  native  country  j  for 
although  the  title  of  bishop  was  not  used, 
superintendents,  with  powers  little  inferior 
to  those  committed  lo  prelates  in  England, 
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were  sanctiuned  by  tlie  tirst  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline ;  and  these  supcrinlendenta  were 
classed,  in  the  acts  of  different  general 
assemblies,  amongst  the  necessary  ministers 
of  the  chujch.  The  necessity  must  have 
ariaen  out  of  the  circumstancea  of  the  period 
when  the  book  was  framed ;  for  the  polity 
which  it  prescribed  was  said  to  be  only 
for  a  time  ;  and  the  office  of  superintendent, 
as  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  some 
of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  presby- 
tery, was  not  intended  tn  be  permanent. 
The  Lutheran  church,  with  the  exception 
of  those  branches  of  it  establiiihed  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  has  adopted  a  kind  of 
intermediate  con8titution  between  episcopacy 
ami  presbytery.  Whilst  it  holds  that  there  is 
no  divine  law  creating  a  distinction  amongst 
ministers,  it  yet  contends  that  such  a  dis- 
tinction is  on  many  accounts  expedient ;  and 
accordingly  a  diversity  in  point  of  rank,  and 
jvrivileges  has  been  universally  introduced, 
approaching  in  different  places,  more  or  less, 
to  the  hierarchy  which  subsisted  before  the 
Reformation.  But,  although  it  has  thus 
regidated  its  own  practice,  it  unambiguonsly 
admits,  that  as  the  gospel  is  silent  as  to  any 

E articular  form  of  polity,  different  forms  may 
e  chosen,  without  any  breach  of  Chriatian 
union, 

6.  It  appears  from  the  statement  which  has 
now  been  given,  that  all  Protestants  imme- 
diately after  the  Reformation,  whUst  they 
abjured  the  papal  supremacy,  were  united  in 
holding  that  the  mode  of  administering  the 
church  might  be  varied,  some  of  tliem  being 
attached  tn  ej)isco]jacy,  others  to  presbytery  ; 
hut  all  founding  this  attachment  U]xm  the 
judgment  which  they  had  formed  as  to  the 
tendency  or  utility  of  either  of  these  modes 
of  government.  An  idea  soon  was  avowed 
by  some  of  the  reformers,  that  the  whole 
regulation  of  the  church  pertained  to  the 
magistrate ;  this  hranch  of  power  being 
vested  in  him  no  less  than  that  of  adminis- 
tering the  civil  government;  and  to  this 
opinion  the  name  of  Emstianism,  from  Kras- 
tus,  who  first  defended  it,  was  given.  Cran- 
mer,  in  an  official  reply  which  he  made  to 
certain  questions  that  had  been  submitted 
for  his  consideration,  declared,  "  that  the 
civil  ministers  under  the  king's  majesty  be 
those  that  shall  please  his  highness  for  the 
time  to  put  in  authority  under  him ;  as,  for 
esample,  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  great 
master,  &c.  ;  the  ministers  of  God's  word 
under  his  majesty  be  the  bishops,  parsons, 
vicars,  and  such  other  priests  as  be  ajipointed 
hy  bis  highness  to  that  ministration  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  bi.sho[)  of  ('anterbury,  &c.  All 
the  said  officers  and  ministers,  as  well  of  the 
one  sort  as  the  other,  be  appointed,  assigned, 
and  elected  in  every  place  by  the  laws  and 
orders  of  kings  and  princes."  By  the  great 
majority  of  Protestants,  however,  the  tenets 
of  Erastus  were  condemned  ;  for  they  main- 
tained that  the  Lord  ileaus  had  conveyed  to 
his  church  a  spiritual  power  quite  distinct 
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from  the  temporal ;  and  that  it  belonged  to 
the  ministers  of  religion  to  exercise  it,  far 
promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Chris, 
tian  Community.  But,  whilst  they  disputed 
as  to  this  point,  they  agreed  in  admitting 
there  was  no  model  prescribed  in  the  Ne9i 
Testament  for  a  Christian  church,  aa  there 
had  been  in  the  IMusaical  economy  for  the 
Jewish  church  ;  and  that  it  was  a  branch  of 
the  liberty  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  or  one 
of  their  privileges,  to  choose  the  politj 
which  seemed  to  them  best  adapted  for 
tending  the  power  and  influence  of  religionJ 

ECLEtrriCS,  a  sect  of  ancient  phibMO^ 
phers,  who  professed  to  select  whatever  wh 
good  and  true  from  all  the  other  philoaopfai- 
cal  sects.  The  Eclectic  philosophy  wm  to  • 
flourishing  state  at  Alexandria  when  oar 
Saviour  was  upon  earth.  Its  founders  form- 
ed  the  design  of  selecting  from  the  doctrines 
of  all  former  philosophers  such  opinions  as 
seemed  to  ap]>roach  nearest  the  truth,  and 
of  combining  them  into  one  system.  They 
held  Plato  in  the  highest  esteem ;  but  did 
not  scruple  to  join  with  his  doctrines  what- 
ever they  thought  conformable  to  reason  in 
the  tenets  of  other  philosophers.  Potamon, 
a  Platonist,  appears  to  have  been  the  pro- 
jector of  this  plan.  The  Eclectic  syitca 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Ammoaiiii 
Saccas,  who  blended  Christianity  with  bii 
philosophy,  and  founded  the  sect  of  tiw 
Ammonians,  or  New  Platonists,  in  the  fe- 
cond  century.  The  moral  doctrine  of  tlie 
Alexandrian  school  was  as  follows  : — Th* 
mind  of  man,  originally  a  portion  of  tie 
Divine  Being,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of 
darkness  and  defilement,  by  its  union  wiUi  i 
the  body,  is  to  be  gradually  emancipated 
from  the  chains  of  matter,  and  rise  by  con- 
templation to  the  knowledge  and  vision  of 
(rod.  The  end  of  philosophy,  therefort,  i* 
the  liberation  of  the  soul  from  its  corporeal 
imprisonment.  For  this  purpose,  the  Eclec- 
tic philosophy  recommends  abstinence,  with 
other  voluntary  mortifications,  and  religioni 
exercises.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  not  a  few  of  the  professors  of  "" 
tianity  were  led,  by  the  pretensions 
Eclectic  sect,  to  imagine  that  a  c 
might,  with  great  advantage,  be  f< 
between  its  system  and  that  of  Christianit; 
This  union  ajipeared  the  more  deain 
when  several  philosophers  of  this  sect 
came  converts  to  the  Christian  faith. 
consequence  was,  that  pa^^an  ideas  and 
nions  were  by  degrees  mixed  with  the 
and  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospeL 
Platomsm. 

ECLIPSE.  The  word  eclipse, 
signifies /oi/ure,  namely,  of  light.  An  eclipse 
of  the  snn  is  caused  by  the  intervention  d 
the  muon,  at  new,  or  in  conjunction  with  tb* 
sun,  interce|)ting  his  light  from  the  earth, 
either  totally  or  partially.  An  eclipse  of  the 
moon  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  tht 
earth,  intercepting  the  sun's  light  from  tin- 
moon,  when  full,  or  in  opposition  to  iba 
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'  or  partially      Tlie  rcnsoti 

^  ;  eclipsed  every  new  moon, 

ft«ir  rtie  DMon  «t  every  full,  is  owing  to  the 
ukelination  of  the  moon'ii  orbit  to  the  plane 
ti  the  ecliptic,  or  enrth's  orbit,  in  an  anf^le 
[^  about  five  degrees  and  a  half;  in  conse- 
rnre  of  which,  the  moon  u  generally  too 
■mcfa  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
«r  Ino  nach  depressed  below  it,  fur  her  disk 
to  taoch  the  earth's  shadow  at  full,  or  for 
ktr  aluulow,  or  her  penumbra,  to  touch  the 
outh's  di«k  at  new.    An  eclipse,  therefore, 
^eitbrr  luminarr  can  only  lake  place  when 
dMqr  are  within  t'heir  proper  limitn,  or  dis- 
tuint,  fn>m  the  nodes  or  intersections  of 
both   orbit*.      And  because  the  limits   of 
•ttsr  eclipses  are  wider  than  thoise  of  lunar, 
it  general  there  will  be  more  eclipees  of  the 
■m  thttn  of  the  moon.     In  any  year,  the 
■BBber  of  eclipaes  of  both  luminaries  cannot 
W  Ibh  than  two,  and  these  will  both  be  of 
Ai  fluii,  nor  more  than   seven :    the  usual 
■■iber  w  four ;  and  it  is  very  rare  to  have 
than  six.     But  though  solar  eclipses 
oftener,  lunar  are  more  frequently 
in  any  particular  place.     For  an 
'  of  the  moon  is  visible  to  the  inhabi- 
I  of  half  the  globe  at  the  same  instant ; 
•herm.  an  eclipse  of  the  eun  is  visible  only 
vilhan  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  tra- 
rmed  by  the  moon's  total  shadow,  and  by 
W  penumbra,  or  partial  shadow.     But  her 
Mai   shadow,   when   she   ia  nearest  to  the 
•nh.  cannot  cover  a  space  of  more  than  a 
Imdfcd  and  fifty-eight  geographical  miles 
il  dHMte-r,  nor  at  her  mean  distance  more 
Am  acrenty-nme,  and  at  her  greatest  dis- 
tan  maj  not  touch  the  earth  at  all.    In  the 
l*D  former  eases,  the  sun  will  be  eclipsed  in 
the  nlaees  covered  by  the  shadow  totally,  or 
bjrtne  penumbra  partially:  in  the  last  it  may 
W  annular,    but    not    total.      Without    the 
nach  of  the  shadow,  and  n-ithin  the  limits 
rf  the  penumbra,  which  cannot  cover  more 
Ihan  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty> 
ivomlea  of  the  earth's  surface,  there  will  be 
lyanaal  echpse  of  the  sun,  and  without  these 
>  eclipse  at  all.    Hence  lunar  eclipses 
aore   frequently  noticed  by  historians 
aofaw )  and   Diogenes  Laertius  may  be 
llrfimi  when  he  relate*),  that,  during  the 
yariod  ib  vhich  the  Gg)'ptian.<i  had  obsen'ed 
ri|^  famulrrd  and  thirty-two  eclipses  of  the 
■oao.  thoy  had  only  observed  three  hundred 
aad  wrm^-three  of  the  sun.     In  the  mid«t 
of  •  total  lanar  ccbpse,  the  moon's  dirk  is 
CrMittetitlv  visible,  and  of  a  deep  red  or  cop- 
panah  colour.     This,  in  the  poetic  language 
of  irn'ii  prophecy,  is  expressed  by  "  the 
moam'm  being  turned  into  blood,"  Joel  ii.  31. 
Ilot  m&arkable  phenomenon  is  caused  bv 
tba  ran'a  lateral  rays  in  their  p.is^age  througn 
Urn  dcntw  atmosphere  nf  the  earth,  being  in- 
fcrttil  into  the  shadow  by  refraction,  and 
bU»if  IMoKty  copiously   upon   the   moon's 
^Uk,  U*  reflectea  from  thence  to  the  eye  of 
th*  ■pcctator.     If  the  earth  had  no  atmo- 
e.  the  tnuon'i  disk  would  then  be  as 


black  as  in  a  solar  eclipse.  \  total  eclip«« 
c»f  the  moon  may  occasiun  a  privation  of  fier 
light  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  her  total 
ittuaersiiin  in  the  shadow;  whereas,  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  can  never  last  in  any  par- 
ticular place  alwve  four  minutes,  when  the 
moon  J8  nearest  to  the  earth,  and  her  shadow 
thickest.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  dark- 
ness which  "  overspread  the  whole  land  of 
Judea,"  at  the  lime  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
was  preternatural,  "  from  the  si.xth  until  the 
ninth  hour,"  or  frfjm  noon  till  three  iu  the 
afternoon,  in  iVt  duration,  and  also  in  its 
time,  about  full  m<x)n,  when  the  moon  could 
not  possibly  eclipw  the  sun.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquake,  which  altogether 
struck  the  spectators,  and  among  them  the 
centurion  and  Iloman  guard,  with  great  fear, 
and  a  conxnction  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God,  Matt,  xxvii.  51 — 54. 

Eclipses,  sajrs  Dr.  Halest,  are  justly  reck- 
oned among  tne  surest  and  most  unerrin)f 
characters  of  chronology;  for  they  can  be 
calculated  with  great  exactness  backwards 
as  well  as  for\vards ;  and  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  distinct  circumstances  of  the  time 
when,  and  the  place  where,  they  were  seen  ; 
of  the  duration,  or  beginning,  middle,  or  end 
of  every  eclipse,  and  of  tne  quantity,  or 
number  of  digits  eclipsed  ;  that  th<?re  is  no 
danger  of  confounding  any  two  eclipses  to- 
gether, when  the  cirrumHtances  attending 
each  are  noticed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
precision.  Thus,  to  an  eclipse  of  the  moor 
mcidcntally  noticed  by  the  great  Jewish 
chronologer,  Josephus,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great,  we  owe  the  deter- 
mination of  the  true  year  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity.  During  Herod's  last  illness,  and 
not  many  days  before  his  death,  there  hap- 
pened an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  very 
night  that  he  burned  alive  Matthias,  and  the 
ringleaders  of  a  sedition,  in  which  the  golden 
eagle,  which  he  had  consecrated  and  set  up 
over  the  gate  of  the  temple,  t^tis  pulled 
down  and  broken  to  pieces  by  these  r.ealots. 
This  eclipse  happened,  by  calculation,  March 
13,  U.C.  750,  B.C.  4.  But  it  is  certain 
from  scriptijre,  that  Christ  was  born  during 
Herod's  reign  j  and  from  the  visit  of  the  magi 
to  JerU-salcm  "from  the  cast,"    irth  iantroMir, 

from  the  Parthian  empire,  to  inquire  for  the 
true  "  JKJrn  King  of  the  Jews,"  whose  star 
thev  had  seen  "  at  its  risintr."  i"  -rf  ira.rox.f, 
and  also  from  the  age  of  tne  infants  massa- 
cred at  Beihlehem,  "  from  two  years  old  and 
under,"  Matt.  ii.  1 — 16.  It  is  no  less  certain, 
that  Jesus  could  not  have  been  bom  later 
than  B.  C.  5,  which  is  the  year  assigned  to 
the  nativity  by  Chrysostom,  Petavius,  and 
Prideaux. 

EDEN,  Gardtm  of,  the  residence  of  our 
first  ]>arents  in  their  stale  of  purity  and 
blessedness.  The  word  Edrn  in  tne  Hebrew 
denotes  "  ideasurc  "  or  "  delight :"  whence 
the  name  has  been  given  to  several  places 
which,  from  their  situation,  were  pleasant 
or  delightful.    Thus  the  prophet  Amos,  i.  5. 


■peaks  of  an  Eilen  in  Syrin,  \\  liich  is  gene- 
rally consiilered  to  have  been  in  the  valley 
of  Damascu*,  where  a  town  called  Dden  ia 
mentionerl  by  I'liny  and  Ptnlemy,  and  where 
the  tomb  of  Abel  is  pretended  to  be  shown. 
This  has  in  consequence  been  selected  by 
some  as  the  site  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  By 
othertt,  the  garden  has  been  placed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Libonus ;  and  by 
others  again,  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  traces 
of  the  word  Eden  are  found.  But  the  opi- 
nion which  has  been  most  generally  received 
on  this  subject  ia  that  which  places  the  gar- 
den on  the  liOwer  Euphrates;  between  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Tigris  and 
the  (julf  of  Persia.  This  is  Dr.  Wells's  opi- 
nion ;  in  which  lie  is  supported  by  Huetius. 
Grotius,  MarinuB,  and  Bochart.  To  this 
it  is  replied,  that,  according  to  this  scheme, 
the  garden  was  intersected  by  a  great 
brancli  of  the  Euphrate.1,  in  the  lower  and 
broadest  part  of  its  course  ;  wliich  will  give 
it  an  extent  absolutely  irreconcilable-  with 
the  idea  of  Adam's  "  dressing  "  it  by  his 
own  manual  laljour,  or  even  of  overlooking 
tt :  besides  that  all  communication  would  be 
cut  ofl'  between  its  different  jvarls  by  a  stream 
half  a  mile  in  width.  Its  local  feature."),  too, 
if  in  this  situation,  must  have  been  of  the 
most  uninteresting  kind  ;  the  whole  of  that 
region,  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  being 
a  dead,  monotonous,  sandy,  or  marshy  flat, 
without  a  single  undulation  to  relieve  the 
eye,  or  give  any  of  the  beauties  which  the 
imagination  involuntarily  paints  to  itself  as 
attendant  on  a  spot  finished  by  the  hand  of 
God  as  the  residence  of  his  creatures  in  a 
■late  of  iiiaucence ;  whose  minds  may  be 
supposed  to  be  tuned  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature.  How 
different  will  be  the  a-ipect  and  arrangement 
of  this  favoured  spot,  if  it  be  placed  where 
only,  according  to  the  words  of  Moses,  it 
can  be  placed  ;  namely,  at  the  heads  or  foun- 
tains of  the  rivers  described,  instead  of  their 
mouths. 

The  country  of  Eden,  therefore,  according 
to  others,  was  somewhere  in  Media,  Armenia, 
or  the  north  of  Mesopotamia  ;  all  moun- 
tainous tracts,  and  affording,  instead  of 
the  sickening  plains  of  Babylonia,  some 
of  the  grandest,  as  well  a.s  the  richest, 
scenery  m  the  world.  A  river  or  stream 
rising  in  some  part  of  this  country,  en- 
tered the  garden  ;  where  it  wa.s  parted 
into  four  others,  in  all  probability,  by  first 
falling  into  a  basin  or  lake,  from  which  the 
other  streams  issued  at  different  points,  tak- 
ing different  directions,  and  growing  into 
mighty  rivers  ;  although  at  their  sources  in 
the  garden,  they  would  be  like  all  other 
rivers,  mere  brooks,  and  forming  no  barrier 
to  a  free  communication  between  the  parts  of 
the  garden.  Dr.  Wells,  in  order  to  support 
his  hjijothesis  of  the  situation  of  Eden  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
after  giving  these  rivers  a  distribution  which 
has  now  no  existence,  makes  the  Pison  and 
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Gihon  to  be  (tarts  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphratr« 
themselves  :  an  arnuigement  at  perfect  dissu 
greement  with  the  particular  description  of 
ftlosea ;  besides,  that  the  Gihon  thus  called, 
instead  of  compassing  the  whole  land  of 
Gush,  can  only  be  said  to  skirt  an  extreme 
comer  of  it.  It  appeam,  indeed,  that  in  ths 
time  of  Alexander,  the  Euphrates  pursued  s 
separate  course  to  the  sea ;  or,  at  least,  that 
a  navigable  branch  of  it  was  carried  in  that' 
direction :  in  the  mouth  of  which,  at  Dirido* 
tis,  Nearchus  anchored  with  his  fleet.  B' 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  ever* 
shifting  channels  of  a  river  flowing  througb 
an  alluvial  soil,  and  over  a  perfect  level^ 
divertible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  people  inluU 
biting  its  banks?  t>r,  what  theory  can 
founded  on  their  distribution,  which  wiD  nnC 
be  as  unstable  aa  the  streams  themselves  ? 
This  ver}'  channel,  so  essential  to  the  h)'po- 
thcsis  which  places  Eden  in  this  situation, 
was  annihilated  by  the  Orcheni,  a  neighbour- 
ing people ;  who  directed  the  stream  to  water 
their  own  land,  and  thus  gave  it  a  shorter 
course  into  the  Tigris,  which  it  has  ever 
since  preserved.  But  it  is  only  the  lori 
parts  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  thf 
creep  through  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  niurl 
are  thus  inconstant :  higher  up  in  their 
courses,  they  flow  over  more  solid  strata, 
and  in  deeper  valleys,  unchanged  by  lime. 
It  is  here  that  their  conformity  with  the 
Moiiaic  account  is  to  be  sought;  and  it  it 
here  that  they  may  be  found,  in  the  eiart 
condition  in  which  they  were  left  by  the 
deluge,  and,  indeed,  according  to  Moses,  io 
which  they  existed  before  that  event.  It  is 
true,  that  the  heads  of  the  four  rivers,  aboT» 
described,  cannot  now  be  found  sufhciently 
near,  to  recognise  thence  the  exact  $itwitioa 
of  paradise  ;  hut  they  all  arise  from  the  ssise 
mountainou."!  region ;  and  the  springs  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  already  mentioni'il, 
are  even  now  nearly  interwoven.  Mr.  Faber 
supposes  the  lake  Arsissa  to  cover  the  site  of 
Eden ;  and  that  the  change  which  auiwi 
the  heads  of  the  rivers  to  a  greater  distance 
from  it,  was  occsisioned  by  the  deluge.  Bui 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  this  chto^, 
if  we  may  infer  from  the  account  givn 
by  Moses  that  the  courses  of  all  the 
streams  remained  unaltered  by  the  flood, 
may  have  taken  place  at  man's  expuliioa 
from  the  garden :  when  God  might  chootA 
to  obliterate  this  fair  nortion  of  his  worki, 
unfitted  for  anything  out  the  residence  of 
innocence ;  and  to  blot  at  once  from  the  bet 
of  the  earth,  like  the  guilty  cities  of  li» 
plain,  both  the  site  and  the  memorial  of 
man's  transgression, — an  awful  event,  whidi 
would  add  tenfold  horrors  to  the  punish- 
ment. 

EDOM,  a  province  of  Arabia,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  Edom,  or  Esau,  who 
there  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Seir,  in  the 
land  of  the  Horites,  south-east  of  the  De»d 
Sea.  His  descendants  afterwards  cxtcndni 
themselves  throughout  Arabia  Petrea.  an4 
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of  P»le«tine,  between  the  Dead  Sea 
I  Um  Medhemnean.  During  the  Baby- 
,  ea|iUTity,  uul  when  Judea  was  almost 
1,  they  aeized  the  south  of  Jiidah,  and 
■litvtced  to  Hebron.  Hence  that  tract  of 
imitm.  which  they  inhabited,  retained  the 
■UB*  of  Idumea  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
Muk  iii.  H.  L'nder  Mones  and  Joshua,  and 
t*«iaBd(rthekinA«of  Judah,  theldumeans 
■tra  con£iiMl  to  the  emst  and  south  of  the 
Dmd  Sm,  ia  the  land  of  Seir  ;  but  afterwards 
tktf  exuiodtd  their  territories  more  to  the 
MOlh  of  Jodah.  The  capital  of  eaxt  Hdom 
«!■  Bocnth ;  and  that  of  south  Edom,  Petra, 
tt  JaetMtl.  The  Edomites,  or  Idumeans, 
Ihc  pcwtciily  of  Esau,  had  kings  long  before 
A*  Jew*.  They  were  first  governed  by 
4ikc«  or  princes,  and  aAerwards  by  kings. 
Gem.  xxxTi.  31.  They  continued  independent 
l2l  the  Itnae  of  David,  who  subdued  them, 
in  COOipletion  of  Uaoc'i;  prophecy,  that  Jacob 
iJMHiJil  rule  Esau,  lien.  xxvM.  29.  30.  The 
I  bore  this  subjection  with  great  im- 
i;  and  at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign, 
1.  tlw  Edomite,  who  had  been  carried 
Kgyiit  during  his  childhood,  returned 
bM  own  country,  where  he  procured 
'  to  be  acknowledged  king,  1  Kings 
XL  n.  It  is  probable,  nowever,  that  he 
nigaed  only  in  east  Edom ;  for  Edom  south 
of  Judn  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of 
iodah,  till  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  son  of 
Jfhoriaphat,  against  whom  it  rebelled, 
ICbron.  xxi.  S.  Jehoram  attacked  Edom, 
bai  did  not  ruUlue  it.  Amaziah  king  of 
Jiidah.  took  Petra.  killed  a  thousand  men, 
■nd  compelled  ten  thousand  more  to  leap 
fcaoi  tbe  rock,  upon  which  stood  the  city  of 
Httm,  2  Chron.  xxv.  11, 12.    But  these  con- 

Kwcre  not  permanent.  Usziah  took 
oa  the  Red  !>ea,  2  Kings  xiv.  2'i ;  but 
Um  of  Syria  retook  it.  Some  think 
Eekr-naildon,  kin^  of  Syria,  ravaged 
eottBtiy.  isaiah  XXI.  II — 17;  xxxir.  6. 
mbdned  it,  as  well  as  other 
)  ■roond  Judea.  Judith  iii.  14.  When 
besieged  Jerusalem,  the 
joined  him,  and  encouraged  him 
|»  nt»  Ou  very  foundationc  of  that  city. 
This  criMitoy  did  not  long  continue  unpuni-nh- 
■d-  Five  years  after  tne  taking  of  Jerusa- 
!■■.  Ncbochadnexsar  humbled  all  the  states 
Jodea.  and  in  particular  Idumea. 
HyreantM  entirely  conquered  the  Idu- 
j  whom  he  obliged  to  receive  circum- 
I  and  the  law.  They  continued  subject 
totito  Islet  kings  of  Jodea  till  the  destruction 
•f  J«niaa]«mDv  the  Romans.  They  even 
CBOM  to  aaaist  txiat  city  when  besieged,  and 
catered  it  in  order  tn  defend  it.  However, 
ikljl  itiil  not  continii  .11  it  wa"  taken, 

hot  returned  into  l  !>^d  with  booty. 

inM  propbecie*  renptciing  hdom  are  numer> 
•qbmmI  alrildiig :  and  the  present  itate  of  the 
•a  deactibed  by  inu<lem  travellers 
fna  M  mnarkable  an  attestation  to 
I  acnvary  <>'  t'^i'  ftUAlmcnt.  tita  a  few 
Gron  Mr.  Keith's  work^  in  which 
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thJR   is    pointed   out,   may   Im    fitly  intro- 
duced : — 

2.  'Ilierc  are  numerous  prophecies  respect- 
ing Idumea,  that  bear  a  literal  interpretation, 
however  hyperbolical  they  may  appear.  "  My 
sword  shall  come  down  upon  loumca.  and 
upon    the   people   of    my   curse,    to    judg- 
ment.     From  generation   to  generation  it 
shall  lie  waste,  none  shall  pass  through  it 
for  ever  and  ever.     But  the  cormorant  and 
the  bittern  shall  possess  it ;  the  owl  also  and 
the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it :  and  he  shall 
stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion,  and 
the  stones  of  emptiness.    TItey  shall  call  the 
nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom ;  but  none 
shall  be  there,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be 
nothing.     And  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her 
palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresaea 
thereof;  and  it  shall  l>e  a  habitation  of  dra- 
gons, and  a  court  for  owls.     Seek  ye  out  of 
the  book  of  the  Lord  and  read ;  no  one  of 
these  shall  fail,  none  shall  want  her  mate ; 
for  my  mouth  it  hath  commanded,  and  his 
Spirit  it  hath  gathered  them.     And  he  hath 
cast  the  lot  for  them,  and  hi.s  hand  hath  di- 
vided  it  unto  them  by  line  ;  they  8hall  pos- 
sess it  for  ever,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion shall  they  dwell  therein,"  iKaiah  xxxiv. 
5,  10 — 17.     "  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  Boirah"  (the  strong  or  forti- 
fied city)  "  shall  become  a  desolation,  a  re- 
proach, a  waste,  and  a  curse :  and  all  the 
cities  thereof  shall  be  perpetual  ^vastes.   Lo, 
I  will  make  thee  small  among  the  heathen, 
and  despised  among  men.     Thy  terribleness 
hath  deceived  thee,  and   the  pride  of  thine 
heart,  ()  thou  thnt  dwellest  in  the  clefta  of 
the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill : 
Though  thou  shouldest  make  thv  nest  as 
high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  t^iee  down 
from  thence,  saitli  the   Lord.     Also  Edom 
shall  be  a  desolation ;  every  one  that  goeth 
by  shall  be  astonished,  and  shall  hiits  at  all 
the  plagues  thereof.     As  in  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neighbour 
cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord,  no  man  shall 
abide  there,  neither  shall  a  son  of  man  dwell 
in  it,"  Jer.  xlix.  13 — 18.     "Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  will   stretch  out  mine  hand 
upon    Edom,   and  wiU   cut   off   man    and 
beaist  from  it,  and  I  will  make  it  desolate 
from    Teman."       "  I    laid    the    mountains 
of    Esau  and   his    heritage  waste   for  the 
dragons  of  the  wilderness.     Whereas  Edom 
saith.  We  are  impoverished,  but  we  will  re- 
turn  and   Iniild  the    desolate  places;   thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hostn.  They  shall  build, 
but  I  will  throw  down  ;  and  tney  shall  call 
them.  The  border  of  wickedneas,"  Molachi 
i.  3,  4. 

Is  there  any  country  once  inhabited  and 
opulent,  so  utterly  desolate  ?  Tliere  is, 
and  thnt  land  is  Idumea.  The  territory  of 
the  dejicendant*  of  Ei^au  affords  as  miracu- 
lous a  demon^itration  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
scripture.^,  as  the  fate  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  A  single  extract  from  the  Travels  of 
Volney  will  be  found  to  be  equally  iUustra- 
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tlve  of  the  prophecy  and  of  the  fact ;  "  TViih 
country  haa  not  been  visited  by  any  traveller, 
but  it  well  merits  such  on  attention ;  for,  from 
the  report  of  the  Arabs  of  Oakir,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Gaza,  who  frequently  go  to  Maan 
and    Karak,    on  the  road  of  the   pilgrims, 
there    are,    to  the   south-east   of    the    lake 
Asphaltites,  (Dead  Sea,)  within  three  days' 
journey,  ujjwards  of  thirty  ruined  towns  ab- 
wjlutely   deserted.      Several  of   them   have 
large  edifices,  with  columns  that  may  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  lemples,  or  at  least 
to  Greek  churches.     The  Arabs  sjimctimcs 
make  use  of  them  to  fold  their  cattle  in  ;  hut 
in  general  avoid   them   on  acctmnt  of  the 
enormous  scorpions  with  which  they  swarm. 
We  cannot   be  surprised  at  these  traces  of 
ancient  population,  when  we  recollect  that 
this  was  the  country  of  the  Nahatheans,  the 
most   powerful    of   the    Arabs,   and   of   the 
Idumeans,  who,  at  the  tune  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  ilerusalein,  were  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  Jusephus,  who 
informs  us,  that  on  the  first  rumour  of  the 
march    of  Titus   against   Jerusalem,   thirty 
thousand  Idumeans  instantly  assembled,  and 
threw  themselves  into  that  city  for  its  de- 
fence.    It  appears  that,  besides  the  advan- 
tages of  being  under  a  tolerably  good  govern- 
ment, these  districts  enjoyed  a  considerable 
share  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia  and  India, 
which  increaaed  their  industry  and  uopnla- 
tion.    We  know  that  as  far  back  as  tlie  time 
of  Solomon,   the  cities  of  Astioum   (Jaber, 
(Eizion  (ieber)  and  Ailab  (Eloth)  were  highly 
fretiuented  marts.     Tliesc  towns  were  situ- 
ated on  the  adjacent  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  we  still  find  the  hitter  yet  retaining  its 
name,  and  perhap."!  the  former  in  that  of  El 
Akaba,  or  '  the  end  of  the  sea.'     These  two 
nlaces  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Uedouins,  who, 
Dcing  destitute  of  a  navy  and  commerce,  do 
not  inhabit  them.     But  the  pilgrims  report 
that  there  is  at   El  Akaba  a  wretched  fort. 
The  Idumeans,  from  whom  the  Jews  only 
look    their   ]>ort»   at    interx'als,    must   hi»ve 
found  in  them  a  great  source  of  wealth  and 
population.     It  even  appears  that  the  Idu- 
means rivalled  the  Tyrians,  who  also  possess- 
ed a  town,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown, 
on  the  coast  of  Hcdjaz,  in  the  desert  of  Tih, 
and  the  city  of  Faran,  and,  without  doubt, 
El-Tor,  which   served  it  by  \vay  of  port. 
From  this  |>lace  the  caravans  might  reach 
Palestine    and    Judea,    (through     Idumea,) 
in  eight  or    ten  days.     This   route,   which 
w  longer  than  that  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  is  in- 
finitely shorter  than  that  from  Aleppo   to 
Bassorah."       Evidence,  which    must    have 
been  undesigned,  which  casnot  be  suspected 
of  partiality,  and  which  no  illustration  can 
strengthen,  and  no  ingenuity  pervert,  is  thus 
borne  to  the  trutii  uf  the  most  wonderful 
prophecies.   That  tbe  Idumeans  were  a  popu- 
lous and  powerful  nation  long  posterior  to 
the  dcUvery  of   the  prophecies;    tliat  they 
possessed  a  tolerably  good  government,  even 
m  the  estiraatioD  of  Volney;  that  Idumea 
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contained  many  citieH ;  that  these  cities  are 
now  absolutely  deserted ;  and  that  their  rums 
swarm  with  enormous  scorpions  ;  that  it  wu 
a  commercial  nation,  and  possessed  highly 
frequented  marts;  that  it  form*  a  shorter 
route  than  the  ordinary  one  to  India;  asd 
yet  that  it  had  not  been  visited  by  any  tra- 
veller ;  are  facts  all  recorded,  and  prored  by 
this  able  but  unconscious  commentator. 

3.  A  greater  contrast  cannot  be  imagined 
than  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  Idumea. 
It  was  a  kingdom  pre^nous  to  Israel,  having 
been  governed  first  by  dukes  or  princas, 
afterwards  by  eight  successive  kings,  and 
again  by  dukes,  before  there  reigned  anT 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel,  Gen.  x.tivi. 
31,  &c.  Its  fertility  and  early  cultivation 
are  implied  not  only  in  the  blessmga  of  Esao, 
whose  dwelling  was  to  be  the  fatness  of  tb» 
earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  ibore  { 
but  also  in  the  condition  proposed  by  Mosea 
to  the  Edomites,  when  he  solicited  a  patsa^ 
for  the  Israelites  through  their  bordcm,  that 
"  they  would  not  pass  through  the  fields  nor 
through  the  vineyards:"  and  also  in  the 
great  wealth,  especially  in  the  multitudes  of 
docks  and  herds,  recorded  as  possessed  by 
an  individual  inhabitant  of  that  countr)*.  at 
a  jjcriod,  in  all  probability  even  noore  remote. 
Gen.  .xx\'it.  39;  Num.  xx.  17;  Job  xlil  12. 
The  Idumeans  were,  without  doubt,  both  as 
opulent  and  a  powerful  people.  They  often 
contended  with  the  Israelites,  and  entered 
into  a  league  with  their  other  enemies  against 
them.  In  the  reign  of  David  they  were  in- 
deed subdued  and  greatly  oppressed,  and 
many  of  them  even  dispersed  throughout 
the  neighbouring  countrie.<i,  particularlj 
Phenicia  and  Egypt.  But  during  the  decUiw 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  for  aaaj 
years  previous  to  its  extinction,  they  eo- 
croached  upon  the  territories  of  the  Jew*, 
and  extended  their  dominion  over  the  eoutb- 
westem  part  of  Judea. 

4 .  There  is  a  pred  iction  which ,  being  peculi- 
arly remarkable  as  applicable  to  Idumea,  uid 
bearing  reference  to  a  circumstance  explana- 
tory of  the  difficulty  of  access  to  any  know- 
ledge respecting  it,  is  entitled,  in  the  fintl 
instance,    to    notice:     "None    shall    p«»»'' 
through  it  for  ever  and  ever.     I  will  cut  off 
from  lilount  Seir  him  that  passeth  out,  and 
him  that  retumeth,"  Isaiah  xxxiv.  10;  Eiek. 
XXXV.  7-    The  ancient  greatness  of  Idunua 
must,  in   no   small   degree,   have  renilted 
from  its  commerce.     Bordering  with  Arabia 
on  the  east,  and  Egypt  on  the  south-west, 
and  forming  from  north  to  south  the  nusl 
direct   and  most  commodious    channel  of 
communication  between  •lenisalem  and  her 
depcndencieti  on  the  Red  .Sea,  as  well  as  1>»- 
tween  Syria  and  India,  through  the  contiBa* 
ous  valleys  of  El  Ghor,  and  LI  .Vraba,  which 
terminated  on  the  one  extremity  at  the  bor- 
ders of  Judea,  and  on  the  other  at  Elathsnd, 
Easion  Geber  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the 
Sea,  Idumea  may  be  said  to  liave  formed  t 
emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  east. 
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t  rovl  pused  directly  through  Mumea, 
from  Jcrnsaleni  to  Akaba,  and  another  from 
AIcaIm  to  Muab ;  anil  when  the.sc  roads  were 
tnade,  at  a  Ume  long  posterior  to  the  date  of 
ihm  predictions,  the  conception  could  not 
hare  been  formed,  or  held  credible  by  man, 
ibat  the  period  would  ever  arrive  when  none 
would  pam  through  it.  Above  seven  hun- 
diad  yean  after  the  date  of  the  prophecy, 
Sliabo  relates  tluit  many  Romans  ana  other 
tumgnare  were  found  at  Petra  by  his  friend 
Albaaodorus,  the  philosopher,  who  %agited 
it.  The  prediction  is  yet  more  eurprisin^; 
when  Tiewed  in  conjunction  with  another, 
vluch  impliea  that  travellers  would  "pass 
br"  Idiimea:  "Every  one  that  gneth  by 
■lU  b«  aatnniahed."  And  the  Hadj  routes 
OmUcs  of  the  pilgrims')  from  Damascua  and 
Moi  Cairo  lu  iMecca,  the  one  on  the  east  and 
tha  ochcff  towards  the  south  of  Idumea,  along 
the  whole  of  its  extent,  go  bv  it,  or  touch 
|fti>lhr  on  its  borders,  without  passing 
tkiDoan  it.  The  truth  of  the  prophecy, 
Ihaogn  hemmed  in  thus  by  apparent  impos- 
^bilttioa  and  contradictions,  ana  with  extreme 
ppahability  of  its  fallacy  in  every  view  that 
hav«  been  visible  to  man,  may  yet  be 


i. "  Edom  sliall  be  a  desolation.  From  ge- 

■>TT*ifn  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste,"  ice. 

Jadm.  Ammon,  andMoab,  exhibit  so  abun- 

iMtlj  the  remains  and  the  means  of  an  exu- 

ktnat  liertiUty,  that  the  wonder  arises  in  the 

nlartini;  mind,  how  the  barbarity  of  man 

eonkl  have  ao  effectually  counteracted  for 

w  maar  generations  the  prodigality  of  na- 

tne.     But  such  \h  Edom's  desolation,  that 

tkc  int  sentiment  of  astonishment  on  the 

(WliM|iltliiiii  of  It  is,  how  a  wide-extended 

t^pOQ,  now  diversified    by  the  strongest 

kumnm  <d  desert  wildness,  could  ever  have 

Uai  adorned  with  cities,  or  tenanted   for 

(fH   bf  a  powerful  and   opulent    people. 

lis  ptwatat  aspect  would  belie  its  ancient 

iimmy,    were    not    that    history  corrobo- 

nttA    bjr   "the  many   vetitiges  of    former 

cahivBtioii."  by  the  remains  of  walls  and 

~  niada.  and  by  the  ruins  of  citiea  still 

in  this  ruined  country.     The  total 

of  its  commerce ;  the  artificial  irri- 

of  ita  valley*  wholly  neglected ;  the 

of  all  the  cities,  and  the  continued 

of  the  country  by  the  Arabs,  while 

rwaaiiiad  that  they  cotdd  destroy ;  the 

A  cxpoiore,  for  ages,  of  the  soil 

by  its  ancient  grove.x,  and  un- 

by  any  covering  from  the  scorching 

of  the  aun ;  the  unobfitructcd  encroach- 

of  the  daiert,  and  of  the  drifted  sands 

the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  conse- 

abaorption  of  the  water  of  the  springs 

oul  ttr-r *■*'**■  during  summer, — are  causes 

which  hare  all  combined  their  baneful  opera- 

^am  in  rendering  Edom  "  most  desolate,  the 

ihlililhw  of  de«alatioas."   Volney's  account 

m  wiffirirntly  descri{Hive  of  the  desolation 

wUeh  mam  nimm  artr  Idiunea ;  and  the  in- 

ionBalifla  wfaieli  SoMaoi  derired  at  Jorusa- 


lem  respecting  it  is  of  similar  import.  He 
was  told,  tliat  at  the  distance  of  two  days' 
journey  and  a  half  from  Hebron,  he  would 
find  considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Abde,  and  that  for  all  the  rest  of  the  journey 
he  would  see  no  place  of  habitation;  he 
would  meet  only  with  a  few  tribes  of  wander- 
ing Arabs.  From  the  borders  of  Edom, 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  beheld  a  bound- 
less e.xtent  of  desert  view,  which  they  had 
hardlv  ever  seen  enunlled  for  singularity  and 
granaeur.  And  tne  following  extract,  de- 
scriptive of  what  Bnrckhardt  actually  wit- 
nessed in  the  different  parts  of  Edom,  cannot 
be  more  graphically  abbreviated  than  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet.  Of  ita  easteni  boun- 
dary, and  of  the  adjoining  part  of  Arabia 
Petrea,  strictly  so  called,  Burckhardt  writes  ; 
"  It  might,  with  truth,  be  called  Petrea,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  rocky  mountains,  but 
also  of  the  elevated  plain  already  described, 
which  is  so  much  covered  with  stones,  espe- 
cially flints,  that  it  may  with  great  propriety 
be  caUed  a  stony  desert,  although  susceptible 
of  culture;  in  many  places  it  is  overgrown 
with  wild  herbs,  and  must  once  have  been 
thickly  inhabited;  for  the  traces  of  many 
towns  and  villages  are  met  with  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hadi  road,  between  IVIaan  and  Akaba, 
as  weU  as  between  Maan  and  the  plains  of 
the  Hauran,  in  which  direction  are  also  many 
springs.  At  present  all  this  country  is  a 
desert,  and  Maan  (1'eraan)  is  the  only  inha> 
bited  place  in  it :  'I  will  stretch  out  my  hand 
against  thee,  O  Mount  Seir,  and  will  make 
thee  most  desolate.  I  will  stretch  out  my 
hand  upon  Edom,  and  will  make  it  desolate 
from  Teman.'"  In  the  interior  of  Idumea, 
where  the  ruins  of  some  of  its  ancient  cities 
are  still  visible,  and  in  the  extensive  valley 
which  reaches  from  the  lied  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  appearance  of  which  must  now  be  totally 
and  sadly  changed  from  what  it  was,  "  the 
whole  plain  presented  to  the  ^new  an  expanse 
of  shifting  sands,  whose  surface  was  broken 
by  innumerable  undulations  and  low  hills. 
'Ilie  sand  appears  to  have  l>een  brought  from 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  southern 
winds  ;  and  the  Arabs  told  me  that  the  val- 
leys continue  to  present  the  same  appearance 
beyond  the  latitude  of  Wady  Mousa.  In 
some  parts  of  the  valley  the  sand  is  very 
deep,  and  there  is  not  the  Hiightcst  appear- 
ance of  a  road,  or  of  any  work  of  human  art. 
A  few  trees  grow  among  the  sand  hills,  but 
the  depth  of  sand  precludes  all  vegetation  of 
herbage."  "  If  grape-gatherers  come  to 
thee,  would  not  tney  leave  some  gleaning 
grapes  ?  If  thieves  by  night,  they  will  destroy 
till  they  have  enough ;  but  I  have  made 
Esau  bare.  Edom  shall  be  a  desolate  wil- 
derness." "  On  ascending  the  western 
plain,"  continues  Mr.  Burckhardt,  "  on  a 
higher  level  than  that  of  Arabia,  we  had  be- 
fore us  an  immense  expanse  of  dreary  coun- 
try, entirely  covered  with  black  flints,  with 
here  and  there  some  hilly  chain  rising  from 
the  plain."     "  I  will  stretch  out  u\)un  ld\i- 
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mea  the  line  of  ronftiaion,  and  the  stunes  of 
emptiness."  Such  is  the  present  desolate 
itspect  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
of  ancient  times  !  !?o  visibly  even  now  does 
the  u'itliering  curse  of  an  o&ended  God  rest 
upon  it  1 

EGG,  0'y»2,  Deut.  xxli.  6  ;  Job  xxxix. 
14;  Isaiah  x.  14;  lix.  5;  <Uiv,  Luke  xi.  12- 
Egf^s  are  considered  as  a  very  great  delicacy 
in  the  east,  and  are  servetl  tip  with  fish  and 
honey  at  their  entertainments.  As  n  desir- 
able article  of  food,  the  egg  is  mentioned, 
Luke  xi.  12  :  *'  If  a  son  ask  for  an  egg,  will 
hii  father  offer  him  a  scorpion?"  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  body  of  the  8cori)ion 
is  very  like  an  egg,  as  \\m  head  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished,  especially  if  it  be  of  the 
white  kind,  which  i<!  the  first  specie.'!  men- 
tioned by  j^SIian,  Avicenna,  and  others. 
Bocbart  has  jirodiiceii  testimonies  to  pruve 
tliat  the  scoqiions  in  Judra  were  about  the 
bigness  of  an  egg.  ."So  the  similitude  is  pre- 
served  between  the  thing  asked,  and  the 
thine  given 

EGLON.  a  king  of  Moab,  who  oppressed 
the  Israeliten,  and  was  slain  by  Ehud,  Judges 
iii.  14,  21.  It  i*  thottght  to  have  bci-n  a 
common  name  of  the  l<ings  of  Rloab,  as 
Abitnelech  was  of  tlie  PhiVwtines. 

EGYPI".  a  countr)'  of  Africa,  called  also 
in  the  llelircw  scriptures  the  land  of  Miz- 
raim,  and  the  land  of  Ilnmj  by  the  Turks 
and  .^rab«,  Masr  and  Jlisr;  and  by  the 
native  Egyptians,  Chemi,  or  the  land  of 
Ham.  Mr.  Faber  derives  the  name  from 
Ai-("apht,  or  the  land  of  the  Capbtorim ; 
from  which,  also,  the  modern  Egyptians  de- 
rive their  name  of  Cophts.  Egvpt  was  first 
peopled  after  the  deluge  by  Slizraim,  or 
Mizr,  the  son  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  Menes,  recorded  in  Egyp- 
tian history  as  the  first  king.  Everything 
relating  to  the  subsecjuent  history  and  con- 
dition of  this  country,  for  many  ages,  is  in- 
volved in  fable.  Nor  have  we  any  clear  in- 
formation from  heathen  writers,  until  the 
time  of  LVnis,  and  his  son  C'ambyses,  when 
the  hue  of  Egyptian  pritiiies  ceased  in  agree- 
raenl  with  prophecies  to  that  eflect.  Manttho, 
the  l''g^'ptinn  historian,  has  given  a  list  of 
thirty  dynasties,  which,  if  successive,  make 
a  period  of  five  thousand  three  hundred 
years  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  or  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  years 
more  than  the  real  time,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  chronology.  But  this  is  a  manifest 
forgery,  which  hua,  nevertheless,  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  nfidel  writers,  as  authority 
asainst  the  veiucily  of  the  Mosaic  history. 
1  ne  truth  is,  that  this  pretended  succession 
of  princes,  if  all  of  them  can  be  suppcscd  to 
have  existed  at  all,  constituted  several  dis- 
tinct dynasties,  ruling  in  different  cities  at 
the  same  time  :  thus  these  were  the  king- 
doms of  Thebes,  Thin,  .Memphis,  and  Tanis. 
See  Whitino. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Moses  we  find  Egypt  re- 
aowoetl  for  learning ;  for  ho  was  instructed 
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"in  all  its  wisdom;"  and  it  is  one  of  lh< 
commendations  of  Solomon,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod,  that  he  excelled  in  knowledge  '*  all  th* 
wisdom  of  the  chUdrcn  of  the  ea.«^t  country, 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt."  Astronomy, 
which  probably,  like  that  of  the  Chaldeans, 
comprehended  also  judicial  astrology,  phy. 
sics,  agriculture,  jurisprudence,  medicine, 
architecture,  pointing,  and  sculpture,  were 
the  prinrijial  sciences  and  arts;  to  which  ven 
added,  and  that  by  their  wisest  men,  the 
study  of  di;'ination,  magic,  and  enchant- 
ments. They  had  also  their  consulters  with 
familiar  spirits,  and  necromancers,  those  who 
had.  or  pretended  to  have,  intercourse  with 
the  infernal  deities,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  delivered  responsea  to  inqouon^ 
Of  all  this  knowledge,  good  and  evil, 

a  monstrous  system  of  idolatry,  £(,_  _   

the  )iolluted  fountain  to  the  f.nrrounding' 
nations ;  but  in  that  country  itself  it  ap- 
pears to  have  degenerated  mto  the  most 
absurd  and  debased  forms.  Among  na- 
tions who  are  not  blessed  by  divine  reve- 
lation, the  luminaries  of  heaven  are  the  first 
objects  of  worship.  Diodorus  Siculus,  men- 
tioning the  Egyptians,  informs  us,  that  "  the 
first  men,  looking  up  to  the  world  al)Ove 
them,  and  struck  with  admiration  at  th« 
nature  of  the  universe,  supposed  the  nin 
and  moon  to  be  the  principal  and  etenul 
gods."  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
natural  superstition  of  mankind,  we  can 
trace  in  the  annals  of  the  we«t,  as  well  as  of 
the  east ;  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  d«» 
world,  as  well  as  of  the  old.  The  sun  and 
moon,  under  the  names  of  Isis  and  Osiw, 
Avere  the  chief  objects  of  adoration  amiioc 
the  Egyptians.  But  the  earliest  times  hw 
a  ]uirer  faith.  The  following  inscription, 
engraven  in  hieroglyphics  in  the  teinpU  of 
Neith,  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  convey* th( 
most  sublime  idea  of  the  Deity  which  un«- 
lightened  reason  conld  form  :  "  I  am  tkt 
which  is,  was,  and  shall  be :  no  mortal  bttb 
lifted  up  my  veil :  the  offspring  of  my  poww 
is  the  sun."  A  similar  inscription  still  it- 
mains  at  Capua,  on  the  temple  of  /w: 
"  Thou  art  one,  and  from  thee  all  things  pro- 
ceed." Plut.irch  also  informs  us,  that  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Thebais  worshipped  only  the 
immortal  and  supremeGod,  whom  they  called 
Eneph.  According  to  the  Egyptian  cosmo- 
gony, all  things  apning  from  atkor,  or 
by  which  they  denoted  the  darknesaof 
before  the  creation.  Sancboniathon 
that,  "  from  the  breath  of  gcKJa  and  the  void 
were  mortals  created."  This  theology  differs 
little  from  that  of  Moses,  who  say*,  "  Tha 
earth  was  without  form,  and  void ;  darknew 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters." 

3.  A  superstitious  reverence  for  certain 
animals,as  propitious  or  hurtful  to  the  bumaD 
race,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  EgrptiaM. 
The  cow  has  been  venerated  iu  India  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity.   The  serpent  hH 
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RO^rct  of  rclifcioiu  re«pect  to  one 
ne  nations  of  the  known  world.  Hie 
nwuiitiui  had  Mcred  animals,  which  they 
kept  tn  th«ir  temples,  and  distin^ished  with 
prctiliar  hunours,  We  need  not  therefore 
M  •UTpricrd  that  a  nation  so  superotilious  aa 
the  E^Tptiin*  ghonld  honour,  witli  peculiar 
■■fks  of  respect,  the  ichneumon,  the  ibis, 
iha  dog,  the  Ulcon,  the  wulf,  and  the  croco- 
dile. I'hese  they  entertained  at  great  ex- 
and  with  much  magiuficence.  Lands 
•ct  tifiart  for  their  maintenance ;  aer- 

of  the  highest  rank  were  employea  in 

iadiag  tad  attending  them ;  hen  carpets 
WtM  apread  in  their  apartments ;  and  the 
paoip  at  tlieir  funerals  corresponded  to  tlie 
fnamaa  wad  luxury  which  attended  them 
vhibafir^'.  What  chiefly  tended  to  favour  the 
■n^rtMof  animal  »'ur«hip  iti  Kgyi^t,  was  the 
■agua^eof  hierogl)-phics.  In  the  hieroglyphic 
■Mcriptions  on  their  temples  and  public  edifi- 
etc,  waimalit,  and  eren  vegetables,  were  the 
■ymboU  of  the  aoda  whom  they  worshipped. 
la  ibr  raid«4  of  innumerable  superstitions, 
tkr     '  V   of  Egypt  contained  the  two 

fr»  I'-*  of  r«bgion,  the  existence  of 

taa{jrrmr  being,  and  tliie  immortnlity  of  the 
mbL     llie  fint  i«  proved  by  the  mscription 
as  the  t^nple  of  .Minerva ;  the  second,  by 
tht  care  with  which  dead  bodies  were  em- 
hdasd.  and  the  {)niyer  recited  at   the  hour 
rf  death,   liy  an  Egyptian,  cxpres«iDg  his 
iHifV  to  be  received  to  the  presence  of  the 
4atie». 
i.  The  opulence  of  Egypt  waa  for  ages  in- 
1  hf  the  large  share  it  had  in  the  com. 
with  the  eaat ;  by  its  own  favourable 
making  it  the  connecting  link  of 
between  the  eautem  and  western 
and  especially  by  its  own  remark- 
able fertility,  particularly  in  com,  so  that  it 
vaa,  ia  timee  of  scarcity,  the  granary  of  the 
aorid.    Ite  extraordinary  fc rtuitv  was  owing 
ta  the  jteriodical  inimdation  of  the  Nile; 
and  aamcient  proofs  of  the  ancient  accounts 
vliieh   we   have   of  its   productiveness  are 
albrdcii  to  this  day.     The  Rev,  Mr.  Jowett 
hae  given  a  striking  example  of  the  extraur- 
Jwiary  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  which  is 
aBitdcd  to  in  Genesis  xli.  47  :  "  The  earth 
koaght  forth  by  handfuls."     "  I  picked  up 
■I  madom,"  aays  Mr.  Jowett,  "  a  few  htalks 
aot  of  the  thick  com  fields.     We  counted 
Iha  Boabtfr  of  stalks  which  sprouted  from 
aiagla  gnune  of  seed ;  carefully  pulling  to 
■iacaa  each  root,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was 
M(  oiM  plant.    The  lirsi  had  seven  stalk.s, 
tha  B«tt  three,  the  next  nine,  then  eighteen, 
tfaea  fonrteen.     Each  stalk  would  have  been 
aa  tmr." 

i.  The  architecture  of  the  early  Egyptians, 
at  least  that  of  their  cities  and  dwellings, 
vaa  nale  and  simple :  they  could  indeed 
heaa&  of  httle  in  either  external  elegance  or 
iaCaraa)  romfort,  since  Herodotus  informs 
■•  that  Bucn  and  beasts  lived  together.  The 
nalenala  of  their  structure  were  bricks  of 
timy,  boiuvd  ti"— ''v  wiOi  choi>'ied  «tiaw, 
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and  baked  in  the  sun.  Such  were  the  bricks 
which  the  Israelites  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing, and  (if  which  the  cities  of  Pithotn  and 
Ilamcsea  were  built.  Their  composition  wai» 
necessarily  perishable,  and  cxpluin-i  why  it 
is  that  no  remains  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Egypt  are  to  be  found.  They  would  indeed 
last  longer  in  the  dry  climate  of  this  cotm. 
try  than  in  any  other ;  but  even  here  they 
must  gradually  decay  and  cmmhie  to  dust, 
and  the  cities  so  con8tructe<l  become  heaps. 
Uf  precisely  the  same  materials  arc  the  vil- 
lages of  Egypt  built  at  this  day.  "  N'illage 
after  village,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  speaking  of 
Tent)Ta,  "  built  of  unbiinit  brick,  caimbling 
into  ruins,  and  giving  [ilace  to  new  habita- 
tions, have  raised  the  earth,  in  some  parts, 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  suimnit  of  the  tem- 
ple. In  every  pait  of  Egypt,  we  find  the 
towns  built  in  this  manner,  upon  the  ruins, 
or  rather  the  rubbish,  of  the  former  habita- 
tions. The  expression  in  Jeremiah  xxx.  IH, 
literally  ni)plies  to  Eg}'{>t,  in  the  menncst 
sense  :  '  The  city  shall  be  builded  upcui  her 
own  heap.'  And  the  expression  in  Job  xv. 
2S,  might  be  illustrated  by  many  of  these 
deserted  hovels  :  '  lie  dwclleth  in  desolate 
cities,  and  in  houses  which  no  man  inhabit- 
eth,  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.' 
Still  more  touching  is  the  allusion,  in  Job 
iv.  19,  where  the  perishing  generations  of 
men  are  fitly  compared  to  hnbitations  of  the 
fr^lext  inalerials,  built  ujioii  the  heap  of 
similar  dwelling-places,  now  reduced  to  rub- 
bisli :  '  How  much  less  in  thciu  that  dwell 
in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the 
dustr  " 

6.  The  splendid  temples  of  Egypt  were  not 
built,  in  all  probability,  tiU  after  the  time  of 
Solomon :  for  the  recent  progress  made  in 
the  decyphcring  of  hicroglyphif»  has  disap- 
pointed the  antiipiarics  as  to  the  nntiquity  of 
these  stupendous  fabrics.  It  is  well  obser^'ed 
by  Dr.  Shuckford,  that  temples  made  no 
great  figure  in  Homer's  time.  If  they  had. 
ne  would  not  have  lost  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  his  genius  on  so  grand 
a  subject,  as  VirgU  has  done  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  temple  built  by  Dido  at 
Carthage.  The  first  heathen  temples  were 
probably  nothing  more  than  mean  buildings, 
which  served  merely  m  a  shelter  from  the 
weather  :  of  which  kind  was,  probably,  the 
house  of  the  Philistine  god  Dagon.  But 
when  the  fame  of  Solomon's  temple  had 
reached  other  countrie*,  it  excited  them  to 
imitate  its  splendour  ;  and  nation  vied  with 
nation  in  ine  structures  erected  to  their 
several  deities.  All  were,  however,  outdone, 
at  least  in  massiveness  and  durability,  by 
the  Egyptians;  the  architectural  design  of 
whose  temples,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Grecian 
edifices,  was  borrowed  from  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  grove  temples. 

7-   It  appears  to  be  an   unfounded  notion, 

that  the  pyramids  were  built  by  the  Israel- 

ites:  they  were,  probably,  Mr.  Faber  thinks, 

tin-  uiirk  of  the  "  Shepherds,"  or  C'ushita 
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tnTadSrarwno,  at  an  early  period,  held  pos- 
session of  Egypt  for  two  hundred  and  siirty 
years,  nnd  reduced  the  Egy])tians  to  bond- 
aj{C,  80  that  "  a  shepherd  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Egyptians"  in  Joseph's  time. 
The  Israelites  laboured  in  making  bricks, 
not  in  furminff  stones  such  as  the  pyramida 
are  constructed  with  ;  and  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Jowett'ft  •'  Researches,"  before  referred  to, 
will  throw  light  npon  this  part  of  their  his- 
tory. Mr.  Jowett  saw  at  one  place  the  peo- 
ple making  bricks,  with  straw  exit  into  small 
pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay,  to  bind  it. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  villages  built  of  these 
bricks  fall  into  rubbish,  which  is  often  the 
case,  the  roads  are  fuU  uf  small  particles  of 
strews,  extremely  offensive  to  the  eyes  in  a 
high  wind.  They  were,  in  fact,  engaged 
exactly  as  the  Israelites  ii.sed  to  be,  making 
bricks  with  straw ;  and  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose,— ^to  build  extensive  granaries  for  the 
Dashaw ;  "  treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh." 
The  same  intelligent  missionary  also  ob- 
serves ;  "  The  moUemB  transact  business  be- 
tween the  bashaw  and  the  peasants.  He 
punishes  them  if  the  peasants  prove  that 
they  oppress  ;  and  yet  he  rei|uire8  from  them 
that  the  work  of  those  who  are  under  them 
shall  be  faHilled.  They  strikingly  illustrate 
the  case  of  the  officers  placed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian task-masters  over  the  children  of  Israel ; 
aad.  like  theirs,  the  mollems  often  fiad  their 
case  is  evil.  Exodus  v," 

S.It  is  not  nece.<isary  to  go  over  those  parts 
of  the  Egyptian  history  which  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  prophecies  respecting 
this  haughty  and  idolatrous  kingdom,  uttered 
by  Jereraian  and  Ezekiel  when  it  was  in  the 
height  of  its  splendour  and  proHpcrity,  were 
fulKlled  in  the  terrible  invasions  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, C'ambyses,  and  the  Persian 
monarchs.  It  comes,  however,  ;igain  into 
an  interesting  connexion  ivith  the  Jewish 
history  under  Alexander  the  Great,  who  in- 
vaded it  as  a  Persian  dependence.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  the  hatred  of  the  Egyptians 
towards  their  oppressors,  that  they  hailed 
the  approach  of  the  Macedonians,  and  threw 
open  their  cities  to  receive  them.  Alexander, 
merciless  as  he  was  to  those  who  opposed 
his  progress  or  authority,  knew  how  to  re- 
quite those  who  were  devoted  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  and  the  Egyjitians,  for  many  centuries 
afterwards,  had  reason  to  recollect  with  gra- 
titude his  protection  and  foresight.  It  was 
he  who  discerned  the  local  advantage.^  of 
the  spot  on  which  the  city  bearing  his  name 
afterwards  stood,  who  projected  the  plan  of 
the  town,  superintended  its  erection,  en- 
dowed  it  with  many  privileges,  and  peopled 
it  with  colonies  drawn  from  other  jilaces  for 
the  piuTJose,  chiefly  Greeks.  But,  together 
with  these,  and  the  most  favoureil  of  aU, 
were  the  Jews,  who  enjoyed  the  free  cxer- 
cite  of  their  religion,  and  the  same  civil 
rights  and  liberties  as  the  Macedonians 
themselves.  Kindness  shown  to  the  people 
of  Israel  has  never,  in  the  providence  of 
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God,  brought  evil  on  any  country ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  this  enterprising  and 
commercial  people,  assisted  very  much  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  new  city,  which 
soon  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  th« 
centre  of  commerce,  of  science,  and  the  arts, 
and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  contw 
derable  cities  in  the  world.  Egypt,  indeed, 
was  about  to  see  better  days ;  and,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  enjoyed  again, 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  something 
of  its  former  renown  for  learning  and  power. 
It  formed,  during  this  penod,  and  before  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  towards 
the  termination  of  these  years,  one  of  the 
only  two  ancient  kingdom.s  which  had  sur» 
vived  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  • 
and  Macedonian  empires  :  the  other  was  tha  • 
Syrian,  where  the  Seleucidw,  another  familf 
of  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
reigned ;  who,  having  subdued  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  annexed  them  to  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  and  there  remained  out  of  the  four 
kingdoms  into  which  the  empire  of  Alexan- 
der was  divided  these  two  only;  distin- 
guished, in  the  prophetic  writings  of  Daniel, 
by  the  titles  of  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of 
the  north  and  the  south. 

9.  Under  the  reign  of  the  three  first  Ptole. 
mics,  the  state  of  the  Jews  was  exceedingly 
prosperous.  They  were  in  high  favour,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  iUexander.  Juaea  ww, 
in  fact,  at  this  time,  a  privileged  province 
of  Egypt ;  the  Jews  being  governed  by  their 
own  High  Priest,  on  payuig  a  tribute  to  ihs 
kings  of  Egy]>t.  But  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes,  the  fifth  of  the  race,  it  irn 
taken  by  Antiochus,  king  of  SjTia ;  yrhkh 
was  the  begiuniiig  of  fresh  sufferings  and 
persecutions ;  for  although  this  Antiochw, 
who  was  the  one  siu-named  the  Great,  wm  i 
mild  and  generous  prince,  and  behaved 
favourably  towards  them,  their  troubles  l»- 
gan  at  his  death ;  his  successor,  Seleunu. 
oppressing  them  with  taxes ;  and  the  next 
was  the  monster,  Antiochus  Ejiiphanc*, 
whose  impieties  and  cruelties  are  recordrd 
in  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  But 
stiU,  in  Egypt,  the  Jews  continued  in  the 
enjojTnent  of  their  privileges,  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  the  sixth  Ptolemy,  caUed  PhUome- 
tor,  who  committed  the  charge  of  his  afsin 
to  two  Jews,  Onias  and  Dositheus ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  obtained  permission  to  build  i 
temple  at  Heliopolis.  The  introduction  of 
Chnstianity  into  Egypt  is  mentioned  under 
the  article  Alexandria. 

10.  The  prophecies  respecting  Egypt  in  tli*i 
Old  Testament  have  had  a  wonderful  folfiU 
ment.  llie  knowledge  of  all  its  grtatneai 
and  glory  deterred  not  the  Jewish  prophets 
from  declaring,  that  Egypt  would  become 
"a  base  kingdom,  and  never  exalt  itself  anf 
more  among  the  nations."  And  the  litenJ 
fulfilment  of  every  prophecy  affords  as  dev 
a  demoiistrdtion  as  can  possibly  be  giveOt 
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Mch  and  all  of  them  are  the  dicuites  of 
iaHMiatiop.  Egypt  was  the  theme  of  many 
pcophcciM.  which  were  fulfilled  in  ancient 
tiBOT  i  and  it  bean  to  the  preoent  day,  ati  it 
kas  borae  throughout  many  ages,  ever^-  mark 
with  which  prophecT  had  stamped  its  des- 
tia  J  :  "They  shall  Lea  base  kmgdom.  It 
tkul  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms.  Neither 
■hall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  among  the 
oatioRs  :  for  1  will  diminixh  them,  that  they 
iball  DO  more  rule  over  the  nations,  llie 
pride  of  her  power  shall  come  down  ;  and 
they  ahoU  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of  the 
eountries  that  are  desolate :  and  her  cities 
be  in  the  midst  uf  the  cities  that  are 
I   will  make  the  land  of  I'g}'pt 

and  the  country  shall  be  desolate 

ti  Uut  whereof  it  was  fulL  I  will  sell  the 
into  the  hand  of  the  wicked.  I  will 
the  land  watte  and  all  that  is  therein, 
It*  the  hand  of  ctrangera.  I  the  Lord  have 
ipolica  it.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
pvincc  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  Ezek.  .ux. 
&.  7.  J2.  13.  "The  sceptre  of  Egypt  shall 
dfput  away,"  Zech.  x.  1 1 . 

1 1 .  Egypt  became  cntircl v  subject  to  the 
FEnians  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
prrriotis  to  the  ChriKtian  era.  It  was  after- 
wwii*  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
vu  governed  by  tne  Ptolemies  for  the  space 
^  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years ;  until, 
•boat  B.  V.  30,  it  became  a  province  of 
A«  Roman  empire.  It  continued  long  in 
■bJBCtion  to  the  Romans, — tributary  firxt  to 
loaie,  and  afterwards  to  Constantinople.  It 
■M  transferred,  A.  D.  C41,  to  the  dominion 
of  Ui«  Soncens.  In  1250  the  Mamelukes 
itpo»tA  their  nden,  and  usnrped  the  com. 
nnil  of  Egypt.  A  mode  of  government, 
dM  most  aingulax  and  surprising  that  ever 
exiated  on  earth,  was  eatablished  and  main- 
Each  succesai^'e  ruler  was  raised  to 
w  authority,  from  being  a  stranger 
a  slave.  No  son  of  the  former  ruler,  no 
of  Egypt,  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
i  but  a  chief  was  chosen  from  among 
a  mnt  nc«  of  imported  slaves.  When  Hgypt 
brcame  trihatarr  to  the  Turks  in  1517,  the 
Mamdiikea  retained  much  of  their  power  i 
lad  e^ay  paaha  was  an  oppressor  and  a 
During  all  these  ages,  ever}- 
to  emancipate  the  country,  or  to 
a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  has 
abortive,  and  haj*  often  been  fatal  to 
the  aapirant.  Thou)(h  the  facts  relative  to 
^ypt  form  too  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
haCory  of  the  world  to  admit  of  contradiction 
ordoabt,  yet  the  dcscrijitionof  the  fateof  that 
euuiUi),  and  uf  the  form  of  its  government. 
Bar  M  left,  says  Keith,  to  the  tetitimony 
of  mOM  whose  authority  no  infidel  will  ques- 
tioB,  and  whom  no  man  can  accuse  of  auapt- 
iag  their  deecriptions  to  tlie  predictions  of 
ikt  cmt.  Yolney  and  Gibbon  are  our  wit- 
DMW>  of  the  facts  -.  "  Such  is  the  state  of 
HffJiA.  Deprived,  twenty-three  centuries 
ago,  of  hrr  oatural  proprietors,  she  has  seen 
ktr  fcrtik  fidda  micceiaively  a  prey  to  the 
9iO 


Peraiana,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  ISeorgians,  and,  at 
length,  the  race  of  Tartars  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Ottoman  Turks.  The  Mame- 
lukes, purchased  as  slaves,  and  introduced 
as  solaiers,  soon  usurped  the  power  and 
elected  a  leader.  If  their  first  establishment 
was  a  singular  event,  their  continuance  is 
not  less  extraordinary.  They  are  replaced 
by  slaves  brought  from  their  original  coun- 
try. The  system  of  oppression  is  methodi- 
ral.  Everything  the  traveller  sees  or  hears 
reminds  him  he  is  in  the  country  of  slavery 
and  tyranny."  '*  A  more  unjust  and  absurd 
constitution  cannot  be  devised  than  that 
which  condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to 
per}ietual  ser\'iiude,  under  the  arbitrary  do- 
minion of  .strangers  and  slaves.  Yet  such 
has  been  the  state  of  Eurypt  above  five  hun- 
dred years.  The  most  illustrious  sultans  of 
the  Baharite  and  Borgite  dynasties  were 
themselves  promoted  from  the  Tartar  and 
Circassian  bands ;  and  the  four-and-twenty 
beya,  or  military  chiefs,  have  ever  been  suc- 
ceeded, not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their  ser- 
vants." These  are  the  words  of  Volncy  and 
of  Ciibbon ;  and  what  did  the  ancient  pro- 
phets foretel  ? — "  I  will  lay  the  land  w  aste, 
and  all  that  is  therein,  by  the  hands  of 
strangers.  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it.  And 
there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
of  Eg)'pt.  The  sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  depart 
away."  The  prophecy  adds  :  "  They  shall 
be  a  base  kingdom :  it  shall  be  the  basest  of 
kingdoms."  After  the  lapse  of  tu-o  thou>!and 
and  four  hundred  years  from  the  date  uf 
this  prophecy,  a  scoffer  at  religion,  but  an 
eye-witness  of  the  facts,  thus  describes  the 
self-same  spot :  "  In  Egypt,"  says  Volney, 
"  there  is  no  middle  class,  neither  nobility, 
clergy,  merchants,  landholders.  An  uni- 
versal air  of  misery,  tnanifent  in  all  the  tra- 
veller meets,  points  out  to  him  the  rapacity 
of  oppression,  and  the  distrust  attendant 
upon  slavery.  The  profound  iirnorance  of 
the  inhabitants  equally  prevents  them  from 
Mrceiving  the  causes  of  their  evils,  or  apply- 
ing the  necessary  remedies.  Ignorance,  dif- 
fused through  every  class,  extends  its  efiecta 
to  every  species  of  moral  and  physical  kuow> 
ledge.  Notliing  is  talked  of  but  intestine 
troubles,  the  public  misery,  pecuniary  extor- 
tions, bastinadoes,  and  murders.  Justice 
herself  puts  to  death  without  formality." 
Other  travellers  describe  the  most  execrable 
vices  as  common,  and  represent  the  moral 
character  of  the  people  as  corrupted  to  the 
core.  As  a  token  of  the  desolation  of  the 
country,  mud-walled  cottages  are  now  the 
only  habitations  where  the  ruins  of  temples 
antl  palaces  almund.  EgTPt  i^  surrounded 
by  the  dominions  of  the  Turks  and  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  the  prophecy  is  literally  true 
which  marked  it  in  the  midst  of  desolation  : 
"  lliey  shall  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of  the 
countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her  citiwi 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  that  arc 
wanted."  'Ilie  systeinatie  oppioSKion,  c.xtor- 
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.,  and  plunder,  which  have  bo  lonff  pre- 
railed,  ana  the  price  paid  for  his  authority 
and  power  by  every  Turkish  pasha,  have 
rendered  the  country  "  desolate  of  that 
whereof  it  was  fiill,"  and  still  show  both 
how  it  ha«  been  "wasted  by  the  hands  of 
strangers,"  and  how  it  has  been  "sold  into 
the  hand  of  the  wicked." 

12.  Egypt  has,  indeed,  lately  somewhat 
risen,  under  its  present  spirited  but  des- 
potic  pasha,  to  a  degree  of  importance  aiid 
commerce.  But  this  paaha  is  still  a ^fran^^r, 
and  the  dominion  is  foreign.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  like  a  general  advancement  of  the 
people  to  order,  intelligence  and  happiness. 
Vet  this  fact,  instead  of  militating  against 
the  truth  of  prophecy,  may,  possibly  at  no 
distant  period,  serve  to  illustrate  other  pre- 
dictions. *'  The  Lord  sliall  smite  Eg>'pt :  he 
shall  smite  and  heal  it ;  and  they  siiall  re- 
turn to  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  be  entreated 
of  them,  an<l  shall  heal  them.  In  that  dav 
shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with 
Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
land,"  &c.,  Isaiah  xix.  22 — 25. 

ELAJW,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  who 
settled  in  a  country  to  which  he  gave  his 
name.  Gen.  x.  22.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  scripture,  as  lying  to  the  south-east  of 
Shinar.  Susiana,  in  later  times,  seems  to 
have  been  a  part  of  this  coimtry,  Daniel  viii. 
2;  and  before  the  captivity  the  .Jews  seem 
always  to  have  intended  Persia  by  the  name 
of  Elam.  Stephanus  takes  it  to  be  a  part  of 
Assyria,  but  Pliny  and  Josephus,  more  pro- 
perly, of  Persia,  whose  inhabitants,  this 
latter  tells  us,  sprung  from  the  Rlamites. 

ELATH,  or  r,L<»Tn,  a  part  of  Idumea, 

;uatc  upon  the  Red  Sea,  the  emporium  of 
yria  in  Asia.  It  was  token  by  David, 
2  Sam.  viii.  14,  who  there  established  an 
extensive  trade.  There  Solomon  built  ships, 
2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18.  The  Israelites  held 
possession  of  EInth  ,)ne  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  when  the  Edomites,  in  the  reign  of 
Joram,  recovered  it,  2  Kings  ^iii.  20.  It  was 
again  taken  from  them  by  Azariah,  and  by 
him  left  to  his  son,  2  Kmgs  xiv.  22.  The 
king  of  Syria  took  it  from  hJH  grandson, 
2  Kings  xvi.  6.  In  process  of  time  it  fell  to 
the  Ptolemies,  and  lastly  to  the  Romans. 
The  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  on  which  this 
city  stood,  obtained  amongst  heathen  writers 
the  name  of  Sinus  Elaniticits  or  Elanitic  Gulf, 
from  a  town  built  on  its  site  called  Elana, 
and  subsequently  Ala ;  which,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  was  usee!  :,< 
a  port  in  their  time.  The  modem  Arabian 
town  of  Akaba  stands  upon  or  near  the  site 
cither  of  Elath  or  Ezion-Geber;  which  of  the 
two  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  as  both 
ports,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  were 
probably  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
creek  or  small  bay  only. 

ELDAD  and  Medad  were  appointed  by 
Moses  among  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel 
who  Were  to  assist  in  the  government. 
Though  not  present  in  the  general  assembly, 


they  were,  notwithstanding,  filled  with  thn 
Spirit  of  God,  equally  with  those  who  were 
in  that  assembly,  and  they  began  to  prophesy 
in  the  camp.  Joshua  would  have  had  Aloses 
forbid  them,  but  Moses  replied,  "  En^^e»t 
thou  for  my  sake  ?  Would  God  that  all 
the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that 
God  would  tiour  forth  his  Spirit  upon 
them ! "  Numoers  xi.  24 — 29- 

ELDERS,  a  name  given  to  certain  lay- 
men in  the  Presbjtcrian  discipline,  who 
are  ecclesia-stical  officers,  and  in  conjunctioa 
with  the  ministers  and  deacons  compose  the 
kirk-scssions  in  Scotland.  The  numl)er  of  ' 
ciders  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  parish,  and  is  seldom  lets 
than  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  exceeds 
iifty.  They  are  laymen  in  this  respect,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  teach,  or  to  dispense 
the  sacraments;  and  on  this  account  they 
form  an  office  in  the  Presbyterian  churcti 
inferior  in  rank  and  power  to  that  of  pastors. 
They  generally  discharge  the  office  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  deacons,  of  attend- 
ing to  the  interests  of  the  poor.  But  their 
peculiar  business  is  expressed  by  Uie  name 
ruling  elders ;  for  in  every  jurisdiction  within 
the  parish  they  are  the  spiritual  court,  of 
which  the  minister  is  officially  moderator  ,- 
and  in  the  presbytery,  of  which  the  paston 
of  all  the  parishes  within  its  boiwds  are 
officially  members,  lay-elders  sit  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  sessions  or  con- 
sistories. 

Eldbhs  op  Israel.      By  this  name  we 
understand  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  rather 
of  the  great  families  in  Israel,  who,  before 
the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
had  a  government  and  authority  over  their 
own  families,  and  the  people,     \\hen  Mo«a 
was   sent  into    Egypt   to  deliver  Israel,  he 
assembled  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  told  thrm 
that  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
had  appeared  to  him,  Exod.  iii.  15  ;  iv.  29,  &c. 
Moses  and  Aaron  treat  the  elders  of  Israel 
as  the  representatives  of  the  nation.     Whffl 
God  gave  the  law  to  Moses,  he  said,  "Talu 
Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  liis  sons,  and  tbc 
seventy  elders  of  Israel,  and  worship  ye  afar 
off,"  Exod.  xxiv.  1,  9.  10.     ITiey  advanced 
only  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.    <hi  ill 
occasions  afterwards,  we  find  this  number  of 
seventy  elders.     But  it  is  credible,  th»t  af 
there  were  twelve  tribes,  there  were  seventy- 
two  elders,   six  from  each  tribe,  and  thai  J 
seventy  is  set  down,  instead  of  seventy-twojl 
ur  rather,  that  Moses  and  .'^aron  should  be 
added  to  the  number  seventy,  and  that,  ex- 
clusive of  them,  there  were  but  four  elden 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi.   After  Jcthro's  arrirJ 
in  the  camp  of  Israel,  Moses  made  a  con- 
siderable  cnange  in  the  governors  of  the 
people.     He  established  over  Israel  heads  of 
thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  thii 
justice  might  be  readdy  administered  to  ap- 
plicants i  only  difficult  cases  were  referred  to 
himself,   Exod.  xviii.  24,  25,  Sec.     But  this 
constitution  did  not  continue  long;  form 
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tbe  miirninring  nf  the  people  at  the  encatnp- 
ment  called  the  iiraves  of  l^ust.  Num.  xi.  24 
— 35,  Moses  appointed  seventy  elders  of  Isra- 
el, to  whom  Oqc)  communicated  part  of  that 
legislator'a  spirit;  they  began  to  prophesy, 
and  ceased  not  afterwards.  This,  according 
In  the  generality  of  interpreters,  was  the 
be^inaing  of  the  sanhedrim ;  but,  to  support 
thu  opinion,  many  things  must  be  supposed, 
whereby  to  infer,  that  this  court  of  justice 
WIS  constantly  in  being  during  the  scripture 
kittory.  It  seems  that  the  establi^thmeiit 
of  the  seventy  elders  by  Moses  continued. 
Dot  only  during  his  life,  but  under  iloshua 
iikewiae,  and  under  the  Judges,  The  elders 
of  the  people  and  Joshua  swore  to  the  treaty 
rith  the  Gibeonites,  Josh.  ix.  15.  A  little 
before  his  death,  Joshua  renewed  the  ccv-e- 
laat  with  the  Lord,  in  company  with  the 
dders,  the  princes,  the  heads,  and  officers  of 
■■vl,  Joshua  xxiii.;  xxiv.  1,  28.  After  the 
death  of  Jodbua,  and  the  elders  who  survived 
him,  the  people  were  several  times  brought 
into  bondage,  and  were  delivered  by  their 
jadge».  We  do  not  see  distinctly  what 
inthority  the  elders  had  dunng  this  time, 
ud  still  less  under  the  kings  who  succeeded 
(be  judges. 

ELEAZAR,  the  third  son  of  Aaron,  and 
lot  snccessor  in  the  dignity  of  High  Priest, 
Exod.  vi.  23.  He  entered  into  tlie  land  of 
Cuiaan  with  Joshua,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  there  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Tbe 
kigh-prietithood  continued  in  his  family  till 
the  time  of  Eli.  He  waa  buried  in  a  hill 
that  belonged  to  the  son  of  Phineas, 
Joihua  xxiv. 

i.  EuEAZAK,  the  son  of  Aminadab,  to 
whose  care  the  ark  was  committed  when  it 
■was  sent  back  by  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vii. 
He  i«  thought  to  have  been  a  prifst,  or  at 
^*a«t  a  Lcviie,  though  he  is  not  mentioned 
iti  the  catalogue  of  the  sons  of  Levi. 

ELEtTION.  Of  a  divine  election,  a 
dioosing  and  separating  from  others,  we 
™w  three  kinds  mentioned  in  the  scriptures. 
■Tie  first  is  the  election  of  individuals  to 
Pwform  some  particular  an<l  special  service. 
CjTtts  was  "  elected"  to  rebuild  the  temple  j 
*i«  twelve  apostles  were  "  chosen,"  elected, 
•^  their  oflice  by  Christ ;  St.  Paul  was  a 
'tliosen,"  or  elected  "  vessel,"  to  be  the 
^'O'tle  of  the  gentiles.  The  .second  kind  of 
*|wion  which  we  find  in  scripture,  is  the 
•*rtion  of  nations,  or  bodies  of  people,  to 
•"■iiient  religious  privileges,  and  in  order 
^tcompliah,  by  their  superior  illumination, 
""  merciful  purposes  of  God,  in  benefiting 
^r  nadons  or  bodies  of  people,  'i'liiis  tlie 
'••cendantg  of  Abraham,  the  Jews,  were 
**«»  to  receive  special  revelations  of  truth  ; 
??d  to  be  "  the  people  of  God,"  that  is, 
**•  viiible  church,  publicly  to  observe  and 
JJPbold  his  worship.  '*  The  Lord  thy  God 
j^th  tkosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto 
JHioielf,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the 
'*ft  of  the  earth."  "  The  l^rd  had  a 
''^hi  in  thy  fatben  to  love  them,  and  he 
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eAoie  their  seed  after  them,  even  you,  abnv* 
all  people."  It  was  especially  on  account  of 
the  application  of  the  terms  elect,  chosen, 
and  peculiar,  to  the  Jewish  people,  that  they 
were  so  familiarly  used  by  the  apostles  in 
their  epistles  addressed  to  the  beUeving 
Jews  and  gentiles,  then  constituting  the 
church  of  Christ  in  various  places.  For 
Christians  were  the  subjects,  also,  of  this 
second  kmd  of  election ;  the  election  of 
bodies  of  men  to  be  the  visible  people  and 
church  of  God  in  the  world,  ana  to  be  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  prinleges.  Thus  they 
became,  though  in  a  more  special  and  ex* 
alted  sense,  the  chosen  people,  the  elect  of 
God.  We  sav  "  in  a  more  special  sense," 
because  as  tne  entrance  into  the  Jewish 
church  was  by  natural  birth,  and  the  entrance 
into  the  Christian  church,  properly  so  called, 
is  by  faith  and  a  spiritual  birtn,  these  terms, 
although  many  became  Christians  by  mere 
profession,  and  enjoyed  various  privileges  in 
consequence  of  their  people  or  nation  heing 
chosen  to  receive  the  gospel,  have  generally 
respect,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  bodies  of 
true  believers,  or  to  the  whole  body  of  true 
believers  as  such.  They  are  not.  therefore, 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  scheme 
of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Jewish,  but  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian,  church. 

2.  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  "elec- 
tion," as  applied  sometimes  to  particular 
bodies  of  Christians,  as  when  St.  Peter  says, 
"  The  church  which  is  at  Uabylon,  elected 
toqether  with  you,"  and  .sometimes  to  the 
whole  body  of  believers  ever}'wliere ;  and 
also  the  reason  of  the  frequent  use  of  the 
term  election,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  allu- 
sions to  the  fact  j  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  a  great  religious  revolution,  so  to  speak, 
had  occurred  in  the  Rge  of  the  apostles ;  with 
the  full  import  of  which  we  cannot,  without 
calling  in  toe  aid  of  a  little  reflection,  be  ade- 
iiuatelv  impressed.  This  change  was  no  other 
ttinn  the  abrogation  of  the  ckurch-siale  of  the 
Jews,  which  had  continued  for  so  many  ages. 
They  had  been  the  only  visibly  acknowledged 
people  of  God  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  } 
for  whatever  pious  people  might  have  existed 
in  other  nations,  they  were  not,  in  the  sight 
of  men,  and  collectively,  acknowledged  as 
"  the  people  of  Jehovah."  They  had  no 
written  revelations,  no  appointed  ministry, 
no  forms  of  authorized  initiation  into  his 
church  and  covenant,  no  appointed  holy 
days,  or  sanctioned  ritual.  All  these  were 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  who  were,  therefore, 
an  elected  and  peculiar  people,  'lliis  distin- 
guished honour  they  were  about  to  lose. 
They  might  have  retained  it  as  Christians, 
had  they  been  wilUng  to  admit  the  believing 
gentiles  of  all  nations  to  share  it  with  them  j 
But  the  great  reason  of  their  peculiarity  and 
election,  as  a  nation,  was  terminated  by  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  "  a 
light  to  lighten  the  gentiles,"  as  well  as 
"  the   glory  of  his  people  Israel."      Their 
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pnde  and  consetjuent  unbelief  resented  this, 
wbich  mil  explain  their  enmity  to  the  believ- 
ing part  of  the  pontiles,  who,  when  that 
which  St.  I'aul  calls  "  the  fellowshij)  of  the 
mystery"  was  fully  explained,  chiefly  by  the 
glorious  ministry  of  that  apostle  himself, 
were  called  into  that  church-relation  and 
visible  acknowledgment  an  the  people  of 
God,  which  the  Jews  had  formerly  enjoyed, 
and  that  with  even  3  hiiprher  degree  of  glory, 
in  proportion  to  the  superior  spirituality  of 
the  new  dispensation.  It  was  thin  doctrine 
which  excited  that  strong  irritation  in  the 
minds  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  in  some 
partially  Christianized  ones,  to  which  so 
many  references  are  made  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. They  were  "  provoked,"  were  made 
"jealous;"  and  were  often  roused  to  the 
madness  of  persecuting  opposition  by  it. 
TTiere  was  then  a  tuw  election  of  a  new  people 
of  God,  to  be  composed  of  Jews,  not  by 
virtue  of  their  natural  deacent,  but  through 
their  faith  in  Christ,  and  uf  gentiles  of  all 
nations,  also  beUeving,  and  put,  as  believers, 
on  an  equal  ground  with  the  believing  Jews  : 
and  there  was  also  a  rejection,  a  reprobation, 
but  not  an  absolute  one ;  for  the  election,  was 
offered  to  the  Jews  first,  in  everj"  place,  by 
ofiering  them  the  gospel.  Some  embraced 
it,  and  Mubmitted  to  be  the  elect  people  of 
God,  on  the  new  ground  of  faith,  instead  of 
the  old  one  of  natural  descent ;  and  therefore 
the  apostle,  Rom.  xi.  7.  cfJls  the  believing 
part  of  the  Jews,  "  the  election,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  opposed  this  "  election  of 
grace,"  anil  still  clung  to  their  former  and 
now  repealed  election  as  Jews  and  the  tie- 
Bcendants  of  Abraham :  "  But  the  election  hath 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  Tlie 
offer  had  been  made  to  the  whole  nation ;  all 
might  have  joined  the  one  body  of  believing 
Jews  and  believing  gentiles  ;  but  the  major 
part  of  them  refused  :  they  wotdd  not  "  come 
m  to  the  supper ; "  they  made  "  light  of  it ;  " 
Uelit  of  an  election  founded  on  faith,  and 
which  placed  the  relation  of  "  the  people  of 
God"  upon  spiritual  attainments,  and  offered 
to  them  only  spiritual  blessings.  They  were, 
therefore,  deprived  of  election  and  church- 
relationship  of  every  kind  :  their  temple  was 
burned  ;  their  political  state  abolisheJ ;  their 
genealogies  confounded ;  their  worship  anni- 
hilated ;  and  all  visible  acknowledgment  of 
them  by  God  as  a  church  withdrawn,  and 
transferred  to  a  church  henceforward  to  be 
composed  chiefly  of  gentile.s  :  and  thus,  says 
St.  raid,  "  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  Moses, 
I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them  that 
ore  no  people,  and  by  a  foolish,"  ignorant 
and  idolatrous,  "  people  I  will  anger  you." 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  what  is  the  im- 
port of  the  "  calling  "  and  "  election  "  of  the 
(■hristian  church,  as  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  not  the  calling  and  the 
electing  of  one  nation  in  particular  to  sue 
ceed  the  Jews;  but  it  was  the  calling  and 
the  electing  of  beUevers  in  all  nations, 
wherever  the  gospel  should  be  preached,  to 
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be  in  reality  what  the  Jews  typically, 
therefore  in  an  inferior  degree,  had  been,— 
the  visible  church  of  (»oa,  "  his  people,' 
under  Christ  '*  the  Head  ;"  with  an  authen- 
ticated revelation  ;  with  an  appointed  minis- 
try, never  to  be  lost ;  with  authoriied  wor< 
ship;  with  holy  days  and  festivals;  with' 
instituted  forms  of  initiation ;  and  with  IPS' 
cial  protection  and  favour. 

3. The  third  kind  of  election  is  personal  elec- 
tion ;  or  the  election  of  individual*  to  be  tb« 
children  of  God,  and  the  heirs  of  eternal  lifi 
lliis  is  not  a  choosing  to  particular  offici 
and  service,  which  is  the  first  kind  of  dec-! 
tion  we  have  mentioned ;  nor  ia  it  that  coUi 
lective  election  to  religious  privileges  and 
visible  church-slate,  of  which  we  have  spoken-i 
For  although  "the  elect"  have  anindiridiul 
interest  in  such  an  election  as  paria  of  the 
collective  body,  thus  placed  in  poncMiOD  of 
the  ordinances  of  Christianity ;  yet  manT 
others  have  the  same  advantages,  who  sliU 
remain  under  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of 
sin  and  practical  unbelief.  The  individual* 
properly  calle<l  "  the  elect,"  are  they  who 
nave  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace  aiui 
saving  efficacy  of  the  gospel.  "  Many  ' 
our  Lord,  "  are  called,  but  few  choseit."  \\ 
true  personal  election  is,  we  shall  find 
plained  in  two  clear  passogea  of  scripnnc 
It  is  e.Yplained  by  our  Lord,  where  he  saw  to 
his  disciples,  "  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  tl* 
world  :"  and  by  St.  Peter,  when  he  addre»«« 
his  First  Epistle  to  the  "  elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Fatberi 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto 
obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus."  To  be  elected,  therefore,  is  tob« 
separated  from  "  the  world,"  and  to  bt 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  \iU«d  of 
Christ.  It  follows,  then,  not  only  that  flec- 
tion is  an  act  of  God  done  in  time,  but  kIm 
that  it  is  subsequent  to  the  administraiioo  of 
the  means  of  salvation.  The  "  calling" 
goes  before  the  "  election  ;"  the  pablicatiM^ 
of  the  doctrine  of  "  the  Spirit,"  aw)  tb* 
atonement,  called  by  Peter  "  the  sprinklit^ 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  before  that  "  sanctj. 
fication  "  through  which  they  become  "  tl* 
elect"  of  God.  In  a  word,  "  the  elect"  art 
the  body  of  true  believers  ;  and  punnil 
election  into  the  family  of  God  is  thivu^ 
personal  faith.  All  who  truly  believe 
elected  ;  and  all  to  whom  the  gosjiel  is 
have,  through  the  grace  that  accompumt' 
it,  the  power  to  believe  placed  within  HA, 
reach  ;  and  all  such  might,  therefore, 
to  the  grace  of  personal  election. 

ELbiMENTS,  roix«i<»,  the  elements  or 
principles  of  any  art,  whence  the  siibM«iDel|(' 
parts  proceed.     The  elements  or  first  prtnct 
pies  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  Heh,  v.  11. 
St.  Paul  calls  the  ceremonial  ordinances  <rf 
the  Mosaic  law,  "  worldly  elements,"  <  <\:'  •' 
3;  Col.  ii.  8,  20;  "weak  and  beggarly  •  ■ 
ments,"  Gal.  iv.  9.    Elements,  as  cont;ii;!.r..' 
the  rudiments  of  the  knowledge  of  <.'h    ■ 
to  which  knowledge  the  law,  as  a  ftidtgogftt 
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im  rntmded,  by  raeans  of  those 
to  bhn^  the  Jcvcs  ;  worldly,  as 
in  outward  worldly  institutionii, 
{  «<c&k  and  beggarly,  when  con- 
themaelves.  and  set  up  in  oppo- 
be  great  realitieii  to  which  they 
led  to  lead.     But.  in  Col.  ii.  8,  the 
r  rudiuients  of  the  world  are  so 
serted  with  philosophy  and  vain 
an  empty  and  deceitful   ))hilo- 
they  must  be  understood  there 
the    dogmas   of   jiagan  phdo- 
whicb,  no  doubt,  many  of  the 
Were  in  their  unconverted  state 
d  of  which  the  Jndaizing  teachers, 
re  probably  thetngelve*  infected 
took  advantage  to  withdraw  the 
Converts  from  tlie  purity  of  the 
1  from  Christ  their  living  head. 
&e  general  tenor  of  this  chapter, 
^Iv  from  verBca  IS — 33,  it  ap- 
tnese    philosophical    dogmas, 
irh  the  apostle  cautioned  his  con- 
partly  Platonic,  and  partly  Tytha- 
1  former  teaching  the  worship  of 
demons,  as  mediators   between 
;  the  latter  enjoining  «uch  nb- 
particular  kinds  of  tneats  and 
mch  severe  mortificationii  of  the 
h1  had  not  commanded. 
ligfa  Prieiit  of  the  Hebrews,   of 
HH|auu',  who  succeeded  Abdon, 
H^phe  Hebrews,  both  as  priest 
daring    forty   yearn.     How  lili 
I  high  prie<tthood,  and  how  this 
transferred  from  Eleazar's  family 
thamar,  who  was  Aaron's  young- 
know  not.   This  much,  however, 
kat  it  was  not  done  witiiout  an 
iaration  of  <iud's  will,  I  Sum.  ii. 
I  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  pre- 
relation  to  Eli'«  family  were  ful- 
the   high  priesthood  was  taken 
jhar,   a  descendant  of  Eli,  and 
Esdok,   who  was  of  the  race  of 
Eingt  ii.  36.     Eli  appears  to  have 
■,  but  indolent  man,  blinded  by 
kction,  who  suffered  his  sons  to 
■oendancy   over   him ;    and    for 
lei  penonal  courage,  or  seal  for 
t  God  sufficient  to  restrain  their 
Doduct.  he  permitted  them  to  go 
rwD  and  his  ruin.  Thus  he  carri- 

PDce  to  cruelty ;  whilst  a  more 
austere   conduct  on  his  part 
peodered  litem  wise  and  virtuous, 
have  preaerved    himself  and 
"*      lesson  for  parents !   God 
r  Samuel,  then  a  child ; 
bote  awful  admonitions 
nugned  to  the  divine  will, 
said  he,  "  let  him  do  what 
(jod  deferred  the  ex- 
vengeance    many    years. 
r,  Hophni  and  Phine;is, 
!  slain  by  the  Philistines, 
was  taken,  and  Eli  him- 
lioly  news,  fell  back- 
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wards  from  his  chur  and  broke  his  neck,  in 
the  ninety-eighth  year  of  bis  age,  I  Samuel 
iv.  12,  18. 

ELIEZER,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the 
steward  of  Abraham's  house.  It  seems  that 
Abraham,  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  intended 
to  make  him  his  heir  ; — "  One  bom  in  my 
house,"  a  domestic  slave,  "  is  mine  heir," 
Genesis  xv.  1 — 3.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
into  Mesopotamia,  to  procure  a  wife  for 
Isaac,  Gen.  xsiv.  3,  3,  &c. ;  which  bui^ineas 
he  accomplished  with  fidelity  and  expedition. 
"  It  is  still  the  custom  in  India,"  sayti  Eorbes, 
"  especially  among  the  Mahometans,  that  in 
default  of  children,  and  sometimes  where 
there  are  lineal  descendants,  the  master  of 
a  familv  adojits  a  slave,  frequently  a  Haff- 
shee  At>vssinian,  of  the  darkest  hue,  for  bis 
heir.  He  educates  him  agreeably  to  h\t 
wishes,  and  marries  him  to  one  of  his  dau{.;li- 
ters.  As  the  reward  of  nuperior  merit,  or 
to  suit  the  caprice  of  an  arbitrary  de»jpot, 
thin  honour  is  also  conferred  on  a  slave 
recently  purch,ised,  or  already  grown  up  in 
the  family ;  and  to  him  he  bequeaths  his 
wealth,  in  preference  to  his  nephews,  or  any 
collateral  branches.  This  i.s  a  custom  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  east,  and  prevalent 
among  the  mont  refined  and  civilized  nations. 
In  the  earliest  period  of  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory, we  find  Abraham  complaining  for  want 
of  children  ;  and  declaring  that  either  Eli- 
ezer  of  Damascus,  or  probably  one  bom 
from  him  in  his  house,  was  his  heir,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Lot,  his  favourite  nephew,  iind  all 
the  other  collateral  branches  of  his  family." 
ELIHI7,  one  of  Job's  friends,  a  descend- 
ant of  Nahor,  .Job  xxxi'i.  2.     >iee  Job. 

ELIJ.\H.  Elijah  or  Elias,  a  prophet,  was 
a  native  of  Tishbe  beyond  Jordan  in  (hleail. 
Some  think  that  he  wa.s  a  priest  descended 
from  .\aron,  and  say  that  one  Sabaca  was 
his  father ;  but  this  has  no  authority.  He 
was  raised  up  by  (>od,  to  be  set  like  a  wall 
of  l)ra.^s,  in  op)K)sition  to  idolatry,  and  pur- 
ticularlv  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  Jese- 
bel  and  Ahab  supported  in  Israel.  The 
scripture  introduces  Elijah  saying  to  .'Vhab, 
I  Kings  xA-ii.  1,  A.Sl.  3092,  "As  the 
Lord  tiod  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  not  l>e  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word."  It 
IS  remarkable,  that  the  number  of  years  is 
not  here  specified  ^  but  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  are  informed  that  it  was)  three  yeara 
and  six  months.  By  the  prohibition  of  dew 
as  well  as  rain,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
was  deprived  of  that  moi.«ure,  without  which 
neither  the  more  hardy,  nor  more  delicate, 
kinds  of  plants  could  snoot  into  herbage,  or 
bring  that  herbnge  to  maturity.  The  Lord 
commanded  Elijah  to  conceal  himself  beyond 
Jordan,  near  the  brook  Cherith.  He  obeyed, 
and  God  sent  ravens  to  him  morning  and 
evening,  which  brought  him  flesh  and  bread. 
Scheuzer  ub^erves,  that  he  cannot  think  that 
the  ortbim  of  the  Hebrew,  rendered"  ravens," 
means,  oa  some  have  thought,  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  a  tovra  caHed  Oreb,  nor  n  troop  of 
Arabs  called  orbhim  ;  and  contends  that  tlit' 
bird  called  the  raven,  or  one  of  the  same 
genuH,  is  intended.    Sup[K>se  that  Elijah  was 
concealed  from  Ahab  in  some  rocky  or  inaun- 
taiuoua  spot,  where  travellers  never  came ; 
and  that  here  a  number  of  voracious  birda 
had  built  their  nests  upon  the  trees  which 
grew  around  it,  or  upon  a  projecting  rock.  Sec. 
'ITiese  flying  every  day  to  procure  food  for 
their  young,  the  propnet  availed  himself  of 
a  part  of  what  they  brought ;  and  while  they, 
obeying  the  dictates  of  nature,  designed  only 
to  provide  for  their  offspring,  divine  provi- 
dence directed  them  to  ])rovide  at  the  same 
time  for  the  wants  of  Elijah.     Whiit,  there- 
fore, he  collected,  whether  from  their  nests, 
from  what  they  dropped,  or,  under  a  super- 
natural influence,  brought  to  him,  or  occa- 
sionally from  all  these  means,  was  enough 
for  his  daily  support.     "  And  the  orebim  fur- 
nished him  bread  or  flesh  in   the  morning, 
and  bread  or  tlesli  in  the  evening."     But  as 
there  were  probably  several  of  them,  some 
might  furni.>!ih  bread  and  others  flesh,  as  it 
happened  ;  so  that  a  little  from  each  forme<l 
his  solitary  but  satisfactory  meal.     'I'o  such 
straits  was  the  e.xiled  prophet  driven  I     Per- 
haps these  orebim  were   not  strictly  ravens, 
but  rooks.      The  word  rendered  raven,  in- 
cludes the  whole  genus,  among  which  are 
■ome   less   impure   than   the  raven,  as  the 
rook.     Rooks  hving  in  numerous  societies 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  kind  of  birds 
employed  on  this  occa.'.-ion,  rather  than  ravens, 
which  fly  only  in  pairs.     But  upon  all  these 
explanations  we  may  observe,  taal  when  an 
event   is   evidently    miraculous,  it  is   (juite 
[•uperfluous,    and   often   absurd,    to   invent 
lypotheses  to  make  it  appear  more  easy. 
lAfter  a  time  the  brook  dried  up,  and  (Jod 
Ttent  Elijah  to  Zarephath,  a  city  of  the  Sido- 
inians.      At   the   city-gate  he    met  with   a 
widow  woman  gathering  sticks,  from  whom 
he  desired  a  little  water,  adding,  "  Bring 
me,  I  pray  thee,  also  a  morsel  of  bread." 
She  answered,  "  As  the  Lord  livelh,  I  have 
no  bread,  but  only  an  handful   nf  meal, 
and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse  ;  and  1  am  ga- 
I  thering  some  sticks,  that  I  may  dress  it  for 
I  me  and  ray  son,   that  we  may  eat  it,  and 
[die."     Elijah  said,  "  Make  first  a  little  cake, 
I  and  bring  it  me,  and  afterwards  make  for 
'  thee  and  thy  son :  for  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither 
'  shall  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  until  the  day  the 
'Lord  sendeth  rain  upon  the  earth."      His 
prediction  was  fully  accomplished,  and  he 
dwelt  at   the  house  of  this  widow.     Some 
time  after,  the  son  of  this  wotnan  fell  sick, 
and  died.    The  mother,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  intreated  the  assistance  and  interpo- 
sition of  Elijah,  who  taking  the  child  in  his 
arms,  laid  him  on  his  own  bed,  and  cried  to 
the  Ijord  for  the  restoration  of  the  child's 
life.     The  Lord  heard  the  prophet's  petition, 
and  restored  the  child. 

2.  After  three  years  of  drought,  the  Lord 
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commanded  Elijah  to  show  himself  to  Ahab, 
'I'lic  famine  being  great  m    Samaria,  Ahab 
sent  the  people  throughout  the  country,  to 
inquire  after  places  where  they  might  find 
forage  for  the  cattle.     Ubadiah,  an  officer  of 
the  king's  household,  being  thus  employed, 
Elijah  presented  himself,  and   directed  him 
to    tell  Ahab,   "Behold,  Elijah  ia    herel" 
Ahab  c»me  to  meet  the  ])rophet,  and  re- 
proached him  as  the  cause  of  the  famine. 
Jillijah   retorted   the  charge  upon  tbe  king. 
and  his  iniquities,  and  challenged  .\hab  to 
gather  the  people  together,  and  the  prophsls 
of  Baal,  that  it  might  be  determined  by  i 
sign  from  heaven,  the  falling  of  fire  upon 
the   sacrifice,   who  was  the  true   God.     In 
this  the  prophet  obeyed  the  irapulte  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  Ahab,  either  under  an 
influence  of  which  he  was  not  coniciou*.  or 
blindly  confident  in  the  cause  of  idoUtry, 
followed   Elijah's  direction,  and  convened 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  four  hundred  pn>- 
phcU  uf  Baaf.     I'he  prophets  of  Baal  pre- 
jiared  their  altar,  sacrificed    their  bullock, 
placed  it  on  the  altar,  and  called  upon  their 
gods.     They  leaped  upon  the  altar,  and  cat 
themselves  after  their  manner,  crying  until 
all  their  might.     Elijah  ridiculed  them,  and 
said,  "  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  god  ;  either  b«i« 
talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  jour> 
ney,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  mtut 
be  awaked."  When  mid-day  was  pa«t,  EUjifc 
repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord ;    and  *itlJ 
twelve    stones,   in  allusion    to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,   he  built  a  new  altar.    Hs 
then  laid  his  Imllock  upon  the  wood,  pouted, 
a  great  ([uantity  of  water  three  times  apos 
the    sacrifice    and    the   wood,    eo   that  tht 
water    filled    the    trench    which    was 
round  the  altar.     After  this  he  prayed, 
in  answer  to  his  prayer,  the  Lord  sent  fire 
from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  wood,  tbt 
burnt  Bttcrifice,  the  stones,  and  du«t  of  tb« 
place,  and  even  dried  up  the  water  m  the 
trench.     I'pon  this,  all  the  people  fell  os 
their  faces,  and  eiclaimed,  "The  Lord,  bt 
is  the  God."     Elijah  then,  having  txd\ 
the  people  to  slay  the  false  prophet*  of  Baal^ 
said  to  Ahab,  "  Go  home,  eat  and  drink, 
for  I  hear  the  sound  of  abundance  of  rain :" 
which    long-expected    blessing     descended 
from  heaven    according    to   his  prediction, 
and  gave  additional  proof  to  tbe  truth  of  hit 
mission  from  the  only  living  and  true  GodL 
3.  Jesebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  threateofd 
Elijah  for  having  slain  her  propbetn.    He 
therefore  fletl  to  Beersheba,  in  tne  south  of 
Judah,  and  thence  into  Arabia  Petrea.    b 
the  evening,  being  exhausted  with 
he  laid  himself  down  under  a  juni 
and  prayed  Go<l  to  take  him  out  of  iIIb  _ 
An  angel  touched  him,  and  be  aroM, 
saw  a  cake  baked  on  the  coals,  and  a 
of  water;  and  he  ate  and  drank,  and  slcfi 
again,     llie  angel  again  awakened  him,  tsi 
said,  "  Rise  and  eat,  for  the  journey  ts  W> 
great  for  thee ;"  and  he  ate  and  drank,  toil 
went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  dan 
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nij^hU,  unto  lloreb,  the  mount  of 
eiT  he  had  visions  of  the  glory  and 
(jod,  and  conversed  with  him ; 
mmanded  to  return  to  the  wilder- 
to  anoint  Hazael  kin^ 
■nd  Jehu  king  over  Israel,  and 
lot  Eluha  his  successor  in  the  pro- 
IGc«.  Some  years  after,  Ahab  having 
iftboth's  vineyard,  the  Lord  com- 
^Elijah  to  reprove  Ahab  for  the 
I  had  committed.  Elijah  met  him 
Kaboth's  vineyard  to  take  [tosxe^sion 
d  raid.  "  In  the  place  where  dogs 

tbiooil  of  Naboth,  shall  they  lick 
even  thine.  And  the  dogs  shall 
lei  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel."  Both  of 
Itdictiun*  were  fulfilled  in  the  pre- 
be  people.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel, 
rt  by  a  fall  from  the  platform  of  hia 
tat  to  consult  Baalxebub,  the  <tod 
,  whether  he  should  recover.  Elijah 
BDe«9enger),  and  said  to  them,  "  la 
k  there  i«  no  liotl  m  lardel  that  ye 
tauirc  of  Baalzebub.  the  god  of 
>  Now,  therefore,  saith  the  Lord, 
ih  surely  die  "  The  meitsengers 
It  returned,  and  informed  the  king, 
•nger  had  tuld  them  he  should  eer- 
ie ;  and  Ahaziah  knew  that  this  was 
et  Elijah.  The  king,  therefore, 
I,  with  his  company  of  fifty  men, 
ltd  him ;  and  when  the  officer 
9  Elyah.  who  waa  sitting  upon  a 
.  "  Thou  man  of  (iod,  the  king 
thee  to  come  down."  Elijah 
"  If  I  be  a  man  of  iiod,  let  fire 
.  from  heaven,  and  consume  thee 
ky."  The  prophet's  words  were 
ith  the  effect  predicted.  The 
nothcr  captain,  who  was  also  con- 
it  a  third  caotaui  going  to  Elijah 
liin  tu  save  aim  and  his  people's 
Elijah  accompanied  him  to  the 
thc«e  fearful  miracle'*  he  was 
In  thi«  Muccessor  of  Ahali  as  a 
<  iod,  and  the  destruction 
of  armed  men  was  a 
iki')n  oi  tiod'e  anger  against  the 
large.  Elijah  could  not  in  this 
b«ny  other  impulse  than  that 

KJod. 

crvtandiog  by  revelation  that 
translate   him  out  of  this 

reus  of  concealing  this  fact 

,  his  initeparahle  companion.   He 

to  Elisha,  "  Tarry  ihou  here, 

I  hath  cent  me  to  Bethel."     But 

ed.    "  I  will  not  leave  thee." 

lljah   laid,  "  Tarry  thou  here, 

.h  ocnt  me  to  ilericho  ;  "    but 

pKed.  he  would  not  forsake  him. 

Elijah  desired  him  to  stay  ;  but 

leave  him.     They  went 

'  to  Jordaa,  and  fifty  of  the 

followed  them  at  a  dis- 

tbey  were  come  to  the  Jordan, 

mantle,  and  with  it  struck 


the  waters,  which  di\'ided,  and  they  went 
over  on  dry  ground.  Elijah  then  said  to 
Elinha,  "  Ask  what  I  sliiiLl  do  for  thee  be- 
fore I  be  taken  away  from  thee."  "  1  pray 
thee,"  said  Elisha,  "  let  a  double  portion  of 
thy  spirit  be  upon  me;"  that  is,  obtain  the 
gift  of  prophecy  from  God  for  me,  in  the 
same  measure  that  thou  possec^sest  it.  Dou- 
ble may  fiignify  like  ;  or  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  of  miracles,  in  a  degree  double  to  what 
thou  dost  possess,  ur  to  what  1  now  posses*. 
Elijah  answered,  "  Thou  hast  a^sked  me  a 
very  hard  thing  ;  yet,  if  thuu  see  me  when 
I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto 
thee  ;  but  if  not,  it  shall  not  be  so."  As  they 
journeyed,  a  fiery  chariot,  with  horses  of  fire, 
suddenly  separated  them,  and  Elijah  was 
carried  in  a  whirlwind  to  heaven;  whilst 
Elisha  exclaimed,  "  My  father,  my  father, 
the  chariot.'!  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof ! " 

5.  Elijah  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
that  illustrious  and  singular  race  of  men, 
the  .Icwish  (irophets.  Every  part  of  his 
character  is  marked  by  a  moral  grandeur, 
which  i.s  heightened  by  the  obscurity  thrown 
around  his  connexions,  and  his  private  his 
tory.  He  often  wears  the  air  of  a  superna- 
tural messenger  suddenly  isstiing  from 
another  world,  to  declare  tne  commands  of 
heaven,  and  to  awe  the  proudest  mortals  by 
the  menace  of  fearful  judgments.  His  bold- 
ness in  reproof;  his  loft}*  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  tiod ;  his  superiority  to  softness,  ease, 
and  suffering,  are  the  characters  of  a  man 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  was 
admitted  to  great  intimacy  with  (iod, 
and  enabled  to  work  miracles  of  a  very 
extraordinary  and  uneuuivocal  character. 
These  were  called  for  by  the  stupid  ido- 
latry of  the  age,  and  were  in  some  instances 
equally  calcuuted  to  demonstrate  the  being 
and  power  of  Jehovah,  and  to  punish  those 
who  had  forsaken  him  for  idols.  The 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  has  an  encomium 
to  his  memory,  and  justly  describes  him 
as  a  prophet  "  who  stood  up  as  fire, 
and  whose  word  burned  as  a  lamp."  In 
the  sternness  and  power  of  his  reproofs 
he  was  a  striking  type  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  latter  is  therefore  prophesied  of, 
under  his  name.  Malachi,  iv.  5,  6,  has  this 
passage  :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah 
the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."  Our  Saviour 
also  declares  that  Elijah  had  already  come 
in  spirit,  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist. 
At  the  transfiguration  of  our  Saviour,  Elijah 
and  Moses  both  appeared  and  conversed 
with  him  respecting  his  future  pa.>iHion, 
Matt,  xvi'i  3,  4  ;  Mark  i.v.  4  ;  Luke  i.\.  30. 
Many  of  the  Jews  in  oiu  Lord's  lime  be- 
lieved him  to  be  Elijah,  or  that  the  soul  of 
Elijah  had  passed  into  liis  body.  Matt.  xvi. 
14;  Mark  vi.  l.'i;  Luke  ix.  8.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  may  obser\-e,  that  to  assure  the 
world  of  the  future  existence  of  good  men 


in  a  state  of  glory  nml  fflicUy,  and  l!iat  in 
bodies  cban(C<^'^  from  mortality  to  immorta- 
lity, eacli  of  the  three  grand  dispensations 
of  religion  had  its  instance  of  translation 
into  heaven;  the  patriarchal  in  the  person 
of  Enoch,  the  Jewish  in  the  person  of 
Elijah,  and  the  Christian  in  the  person  of 
Christ. 

ELISHA,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  Elijah's  dis- 
ciple and  successor  in  the  prophetic  office,  was 
of  the  city  of  Abelmehokh,  1  Kings  xis.  l6, 
&c.  Elijah  having  received  God's  command 
to  anoint  Elinha  as  a  prophet,  came  to  Abel- 
meholah ;  and  finding  him  ploughing  with 
oxen,  he  threw  his  mantle  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  Ellsha,  who  left  the  oien,  and  ac- 
companied him.  lender  the  article  Elijah, 
it  has  been  observed  that  Elisha  was  follow- 
ing his  master,  when  he  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  ;  and  that  he  inherited  Elijah's  man- 
tle, with  a  double  portion  of  nis  spirit. 
Elisha  smote  the  waters  of  .Tordan,  and 
divided  them ;  and  he  rendered  wholesome 
the  waters  of  a  rivulet  near  Jericho.  The 
kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  having 
taken  the  field  against  the  king  of  Moab, 
who  had  revolted  from  Israel,  were  in  danger 
of  perishing  for  want  of  water.  Elisha  was 
at  that  time  in  the  camp  ;  and  seeing  Je- 
horam,  the  king  of  Israel,  he  said,  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  J  get  tliee  to  the  pro- 
phets of  thy  father,  and  to  the  pro]>hets  of 
thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  livelh,  were  it  not 
out  of  respect  to  JehoBha])hat.  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  is  here  present,  I  would  not  so 
much  as  look  on  thee.  But  now  send  for  u 
minstrel ;  and  while  this  man  played,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  u|inii  Elisha,  and  he 
said.  Thus  saith  tiie  Lord,  Make  several 
ditches  along  this  volley;  for  ye  shall  see 
neither  wind  nor  rain,  yet  this  valley  shall  be 
filled  with  water,  and  you  and  your  cattle 
shall  drink  of  it."  The  widow  of  one  of  the 
prophets  having  told  Elisha,  tluit  licr  hus- 
band's creditor  was  determined  to  take  her 
two  sons  and  sell  them  for  staves,  Elisha  mul- 
tiplied the  oil  in  the  widow's  house,  in  such 
quantity  that  she  ^vaa  enabled  to  sell  it  and 
to  discharge  the  debt.  Elisha  went  frequent- 
Ijr  to  Shunem,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  on  this 
8ide  Jordan,  and  was  entertained  by  a  cer- 
tain matron  at  her  house.  As  she  had  no 
children,  Elisha  promised  her  a  son ;  and  hia 
prediction  was  accomplished.  8ome  years 
after,  the  child  died.  Etinha,  who  was  then 
at  Mount  Carmel,  was  solicited  by  the  mother 
to  come  to  her  hou-se.  The  prophet  went, 
and  restored  the  child.  At  Oilgal,  during  a 
great  famine,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
gathered  wild  gourds,  which  he  put  into  the 
pot,  and  they  were  served  u\>  to  Elisha  and 
the  other  prophets.  It  wasi  soon  found  that 
they  were  mortal  poison ;  but  Elisha  order- 
ing meal  to  be  thrown  into  the  pot,  corrected 
the  quality  of  the  pottage.  Naaman,  sene- 
rnl  of  the  king  of  Syria's  forces,  havmg  a 
leprosy,  was  advised  to  ^nsit  Elisha  in  order 
to  he  cured.  Elisha  appointed  him  to  wash 
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himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan ;  and  by 
this  means   Naaman  was    perfectly  healed. 
He  returned  to  Elisha,  and  offered  him  lar|_ 
presents,  which  the  man  of  God  resoluleli 
refused.     But  Gehaii,  Elisha's  servant, 
not  imitate  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
ter.     He  ran  after  Naaman,  and  in  ElisbaV 
name  begged   a.   talent    of  silver,  and 
changes  of  garments.  Naaman  gave  him  two 
talents.    EUsha,  to  whom  God  had  discover- 
ed Gehazi'a  action,  reproached  him  with  it, 
and  declared,  that  the  leprosy  of  NaanuB 
should  cleave  to  him  and  his  family  for  ever. 
This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  (usinterett- 
edness  of  the  Jewish  prophets.     Elisha,  like 
his    master    Elijah,    nail    learned    to   con- 
temn the  world.     The  king  of  Syria  bemg 
nt  war  with  the  king  of  Israel,  could  not 
imagine  luiw  all   his  designs   were  disco- 
vered by  the  enemy.     He  was  told,  that 
Elisha  revealed  them  to  the  king  of  bnd. 
He  therefore  sent  troops  to  seise  the  pro- 
phet at  Dothan  ;   but  Elisha    struck   tnem 
with  blindness,  and  led  them  in  that  con- 
dition  into  Samaria.     When  they  were 
in  the  city,  he  prayed  to  God  to  open  ih«i 
eyes ;  and  after  he  had  made  them  eat 
drink,  he  sent  them  back  unhurt  to  their 
ter.     Some  time  after,  Benhadad,  king 
Syria,  having  besieged  Samaria,  the  ^Moiae 
became  so  extreme,  that  a  certain  woman  aU 
her  own  child.    Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  iio- 
puting  to  Elisha  these  calamities,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  cut  off  his  head.     Elisha.  who  <ru 
informed  of  this  design  against  his  life,  or- 
dered the  door  to  be  shut.  The  meesengerwM 
scarcely  arrived,  when  the  king  hiiDMlf  fol- 
lowed, and  made  great  complaints  of  the  con- 
dition to  which  the  town  was  reduced.  EIi«ha 
answered,  "  To-morrow  about  this  time  sbiU 
a  measure  of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel, 
and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in 
the  gate  of  Samaria."     Upon  this,  one  of  tha 
king's  officers  said,  "  Were  the  Lord  to  open 
windows  in  heaven,   might  this  thing  be" 
Tills  unbelief  n*as  punished  ;  for  the  praptut 
answered,    "  Thou  shalt  see   it  with  uine 
eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat  thereof,"  which  fao- 
pened  according  to  Elisha's  prediction,  kw 
he  was  trodden  to  death  by  the  crowd  in  tbt 
gate.     At  the  end  of  the  seven  yean'  famintv 
which  the  prophet  had  foretold,  he  went  to 
Damascus,  to  execute  the  command  which 
God  had  given  to  Elijah  many  years  before,! 
of  declaring  Hazael  king  of  Syria.     Benba- 
dad  being  at  that  time  indisposed,  and  hear- 
ing that  Elislia  was  come  into  his  territonM, 
sent   Hazael,  one  of  his   principal  otficert, 
to  the  prophet  to  consult  biro,   and  inquire 
of  him  whether  it  were  ponsible  for  him  tA 
recover.     The  prophet  told  Hazael,  that  be 
might  recover,  but  that  he  was  very  wefl 
assured  that  he  should  not :  and  then  look- 
ing steadfastly  uix>n  him.  he  broke  out  into 
tears  upon  the  prospect,  as  he  told  him.  of 
the   many   barbarous    calamities    which  he 
would  bring  upon  Israel,  when  once  he  wu 
advanced  to  power,  as  he  would  Boon  be. 
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be  wu  asnired  by  divine  revelation 

na  to  be  kinf;  of  Syria.     Hazael, 

flkuled  at  the  time  at  being  thuii{|rht 

Vrach  atrocities,  did  but  too  clearly 

■K  predictiona ;  for  at  his  return, 

|k&rdrrcd   Benhadad,  and  procured 

to  \n!  declared  king,  he  inflicted  the 

niiiienea  upon  the  israeliteg. 

haent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  iiropbets 

Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehosbapbat,  and 

of  NimHhi,  to  be  king,  in  pursu- 

order  given  to  Elijah  some  years 

J  Jrhu,  having  received  the  royal 

rcuted  every  thing  that  bad  been 

f  Elijah  against  Ahab's   family. 

It  Jecebel.     Elisha  falling  sick., 

^  of  Israel,  came  to  visit  bun,  and 

Sny  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of 

I  the  horsemen  thereof."     Elisha 

e  king  to  bring  him  a  bow  and  ar- 

ih  having  brought  them,  Elisha 

liini  to  put  bis  bands  on  the  bow, 

Kime  time  the  prophet  put  his  own 

the  king's,  and  said.  Open  the 

hach  looka  east,  and  let  lly  an  ar- 

^^^Ug  having  done  this,  Elisha 

^^^■•arrow o? the  Lord's  deliver- 

IPHbt  be  raccesafiil  against  Syria 

^i«ha  desired  him  again  to  shoot, 

did  three  timea,  and  then   atop- 

flisba  with  vehemence  said,  "  If 

t  smitten  five  or  six  times,  then 

t  smitten  Syria  until  thou  hadst 

it ;   wherea.<i  now  thou  shalt  smite 

Ihfice."    I'his  is  the  last  predic- 

da  of  which  we  read  in  scripture, 

■fter  he  died ;  but  it  was  not  his 

for,  some  time  after  his  inter- 

nn{ianr  of  Israelites,  as  they  were 

lury  II  dead  person,   perceiving  a 

Oabitcs  making  towards  them,  put 

for  baste  into  Elisba's  tomb,  and, 

fe  it  had  touched   the  prophet's 

ini'diately  revived;  so  that  the 

VIMD  hi.4  feet :  a  striking  emblem 

effect  of  the  labours  of  the 

,  after  they  themselves  are 

«ir  bthers. 

the  sixth  month  of  the  Hebrew 

fear,  and  the  twelfth  of  the 

'ering  to  our  August  and  part 

nntaining  twenty.nine  days, 

'C(,  the  art  of  preserving  dead 

faction.    It  was  much  prac- 

^gyptians  of  ancient  timeii,  and 

•cems  to  have  been  borrowed  by 

It  consisted  in  opening  the 

i  the  intestines,  and  tilliag 

oriferous  drugs  and  spices 

quality.    Jonepb  gave  orders 

of  the  body  of  his  father 

3 ;  and  Mo-ies  informs  us 

took  ap  forty  days.    Joseph 

ibalmed.  Gen.  I.  26.    Asa, 

to  have  been  embalmed, 

i.  13,  14.     See  Bcat\i.. 

I,  *]&:,  Esod.  zxriii.  19 ;  Esek. 
i3;*Mp'ft9os,Re\'.XTa.l9i 


Eccles.  xjxii.  6  ;  Tobit  xiii.  IC ;  Judith  x.  21. 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  ancient  smuragdus.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  gems,  and  is  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  without  the  admurture 
of  any  other.  Pliny  thus  speaks  of  it ;  "  The 
eight  of  DO  colour  is  more  pleasant  than 
gneu  ;  for  we  love  to  view  green  fields  and 
green  leaves ;  and  are  still  more  fond  of 
looking  at  the  emerald,  because  all  other 
greens  are  dull  in  comparison  with  this. 
Besides,  these  stones  seem  larger  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  tinging  the  circumambient  air. 
Their  lustre  is  not  changed  by  the  sun,  by 
the  shade,  nor  by  the  light  of  lamps  ;  but 
they  have  always  a  sensible  moderate  bril- 
liancy." From  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  we 
learn  that  the  Tynans  traded  in  these  jewels 
in  the  marts  of  Syria.  They  probably  had 
them  from  India,  or  the  south  of  Persia. 
The  true  oriental  emerald  is  very  scarce,  and 
is  only  found  at  present  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cambay. 

EM  E  RODS.  The  disease  of  the  Philis- 
tines,  which  is  mentioned  in  1  Samuel  v.  6, 
12,  vL  17,  is  denominated,  in  the  Hebrew, 
ta^iifiy.  This  word  occurs,  likewise,  in 
Dent,  xxviii.  27 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  it  is  cverj'where  explained  in  the  keri, 
or  marginal  readings,  by  the  Aramsan  word, 
CS'intS;  an  expression  which,  in  the  Syrioc 
dialect,  where  it  occurs  under  the  forms, 
WiPitD  and  «l>ntO,  means  the  fundament,  and 
likewise  the  effort  which  is  made  in  ait 
evacuation  of  the  system.  The  authors, 
therefore,  of  the  reaaing  in  the  keri  appear 
to  have  assented  to  the  opinion  of  Josepnus, 
and  to  have  understood  by  this  word  the 
dysentery.  The  corresponding  Arabic  words 
mean  a  swelling,  answering  somewhat  in  its 
nature  to  the  hernia  in  men  ;  a  disease,  con- 
seipientiy,  very  difTerent  from  the  hemor- 
rhoids, which  some  persons  understand  to 
be  meant  by  the  word  Q'iiSJ?.  Among 
other  objections,  it  may  also  be  observed, 
that  the  mice,  which  are  mentioned,  not 
only  in  the  Hebrew  text,  1  Sam.  vi.  5,  12, 
xvi.  18,  but  also  in  the  Alexandrine  and 
Vulgate  versions,  1  Sam.  v.  6,  ^n.  6,  11,  18. 
are  an  objection  to  understanding  the  hemor- 
rhoids by  the  word  under  consideration, 
since,  if  tnat  were  in  fact  the  disease,  we  see 
no  reason  why  mice  should  have  been  pre- 
sented as  an  offering  to  avert  the  anger  of 
the  God  of  Israel.  Lichtenslein  has  given 
this  solution  :  The  word,  onaDJ?.  which  is 
rendered  mict,  he  supposes  to  mean  venomous 
tolpuffos,  which  belong  to  the  spider  class, 
and  yet  are  so  large,  and  so  similar  in  their 
form  to  mice,  ais  to  admit  of  their  being 
denominated  by  the  same  word.  These 
venomous  animals  destroy  and  live  upon 
scorpions.  They  also  bite  men,  whenever 
they  can  have  an  opportunity,  particularly 
in  the  fundament  and  the  verenda-  Their 
bite  causes  dwellings,  which  are  fatal  in  tlieir 
consequences,  calfed,  in  Hebrew,   Q'bny. 
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The  probaWe  supjjosition,  then,  is,  that  sol- 
pugas  were  at  this  time  multiplied  among 
the  Philistines  hy  the  special  proviJence  of 
God ;  and  that,  being  very  venomous,  they 
were  the  means  of  destroying  many  indi- 
viduals. 

EMIMS,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  beyond  .Jordan,  who  were  de- 
feated by  Chedorlaoraer  and  his  allies,  Gen. 
xiv.  S.  Mosea  tells  us  that  they  were  beaten 
at  Shaveh-Kirjathaim,  which  was  in  the 
country  of  .Sihon,  conquered  from  the  iMoab- 
ites,  Joshua  xiii.  19 — 21.  The  Emims  were 
a  warlike  people,  of  a  gigantic  stature,  great 
and  numerous,  tall  as  the  Anakiins.  and 
Were  accounted  giants  as  well  as  they,  Deut. 
ii.  10,  11. 

EMMANIEL,  or  IMMANUEL,  "God 
with  U8."  It  answers,  both  in  the  LXX., 
and  Matthew  i.  23,  to  the  Hebrew  bHi:r3y, 
from  oy,  with,  i:,  us,  and  Ijh,  God,  Isaiah 
Tii.  14;  viii.  8. 

EMMAUS,  a  village  about  eight  raUes 
north-weat  of  .lerusalem ;  on  the  road  to 
which,  two  of  the  disciples  were  travelling  in 
sorrow  and  disappointment  after  the  resur- 
rection, when  our  Lord  appeared  to  them, 
and  held  that  memorable  conversation  with 
them  which  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  xxiv. 

ENDOR,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseb, 
where  the  wtch  resided  whom  Saiilconsulted 
a  little  before  the  battle  of  Gilbon,  .loshua 
xvii.  1 1  ;  I  Sam.  xxviii.  13.  Mr.  Brpnt  de- 
rives Endor  from  Eu-Ador.  signifying  /on* 
pytkonis,  "  the  fountain  of  light,"  or  oracle 
of  the  god  Ador  :  which  oracle  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Oanaanites,  and  had  never 
been  totally  suppressed.  The  ancient  world 
had  many  .such  oracles :  the  most  famous 
of  whicli  were  that  of  Jupiter-Amraon  in 
Lybia,  and  that  of  Delphi  in  t^Jreece :  and  in 
all  of  tlicm,  the  answers  to  those  who  con- 
sulted them  were  given  from  the  mouth  of  a 
female  ;  who,  from  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  has  generally  received  the  name  of 
Pythia.  That  many  such  oracles  existed  in 
Canaan,  is  evident  from  the  number  which 
Saul  himself  is  said  to  have  suppressed  ;  and 
Burh  an  one,  with  its  Pythia,  was  this  at 
Endor,  At  these  shrines,  either  as  mock 
oracles,  contrived  by  a  crafty  and  avaricious 
priesthood,  to  impose  on  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  its  followers ;  or,  otherwise,  as 
is  more  generally  supposed,  as  the  real  in- 
strumentg  of  infernal  power,  mankind,  hav- 
ing altogether  departed  from  (he  true  God, 
were  permitted  to  be  deluded.  That,  in  this 
case,  the  real  Samuel  appeared  is  plain  both 
from  the  affright  of  the  woman  herself,  and 
from  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy.  It  was 
an  instance  of  God's  overruling  the  wicked- 
ness of  men.  to  manifest  his  own  supremacy 
and  justice. 

ENGEDI.  It  18  also  called  Hazazon- 
Tamar.  or  cily  of  palm  trees,  2  (.^hron.  xx.  2, 
because  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  palm- 
trees  in  the  territory  belonging  to  it.  It 
abounded  with  cypnjs-vines,  and  trees  that 
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produced  balm.      Solomon  speaks   of_tl 
"vineyards  of  Engedi,"  Cant.  i.   14. 
city,  according  to  .losephus,  stood  near 
lake  of  Sodoro,  three  hundred  furlongs  fro 
Jerusalem,   not  far  from  Jericho,   and  ti 
mouth  of  the  river  Jordan,  through  which 
discharged  itself  into  the  Dead  .Sea.    There 
is  frequent  mention  of  Engedi  in  the  scrip 
tures.     It  was  in  the  cave  of  Engedi  that 
David   h.nd   it  in   his   power   to  kill  Sauj, 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  The  spot  where  this  transaction 
took  place,  was  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  suA- 
ciently  large  to  contain  in  its  recetaea  the 
whole  of  David's  men,  six  hundred  in  num- 
ber, unperceived  by  Saul  when  he  entered. 
Many  similar  caves  existed  in  the  Holy  Lmd. 
Such  were  those  at  Aduliam  and  Makkcdah, 
and  that  in  which   Lot  and   his  daiigbt«n 
dwelt  after  the  destruction  of  t«odam.    Such 
also  is  that  described   by   Mr.   Maundrell. 
near  Sidon,  which  contained  two  hundred 
smaller  caverns.     Many  of  these  were  natu- 
ral cavities  in  the  limestone  rock,  similar  to 
those  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  in 
the   iMendip   hills   in    Somersetshire;    and 
others,  excavations  made  by  the  primipviLt 
inhabitants,  for  defence,  or  for  shelter  from 
the  sun ;  and  which  subsequently  served  » 
retreats  for  robbers,  as  they  are  at  this  day. 
Josephus  has  given  an  interesting  account  of 
these  caves,  and  the  manner  in   which  ih* 
robbers  were  taken  by  Herod.  And  Dr.  t  D 
Clarke  has  described  similar  retreats  in  lb« 
rocks  near  Bethlehem ;  others,  between  Jere- 
salem  and  Jericho,  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wil.son.     Into  such  caves  the  IsraeUtn  fre- 
quently retired  for  shelter  from  their  eii^ 
mies.  Judges  vi.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6  ;  xiv.  U ;  * 
circumstance  which  has  atibrded  some  strik- 
ing and  terrific  images  to  the  prophets,  Isu- 
ii.  \9;  Hosea  x.  8;  Rev.  \-i.  15,  16. 

ENOCH,  the  son  of  Cain,  Gen.  iv  17,  in 
honour  of  whom  the  first  city  noticed  in 
scripture  was  called  Enoch,  by  his  fatkcr 
Cain,  who  was  the  builder.  It  was  nuutad 
on  the  east  of  the  province  of  Eden. 

2.  Enoch,  the  son  of  Jared,  and  father  oi 
Methuselah.  He  was  born,  A.  M,  022,  lad 
being  contemporary  with  Adam,  he  hud 
every  opportunity  of  learning  from  him  the 
storj-  of  the  creation,  the  circumstance  of  the 
fall,  the  terms  of  the  promise,  and  other  im- 
portant tniths.  An  ancient  author  affimi^ 
that  he  was  the  father  of  astronomy ;  tai_ 
Eusebius  hence  infers,  that  he  is  the 
with  the  Atlas  of  the  Grecian  my 
Enoch's  fame  rests  upon  a  better  b; 
his  skill  in  science.  The  encomii 
Enoch  is,  that  he  "  wdked  with 
While  mankind  were  linng  in  open  rebellioo 
against  heaven,  and  provoking  vhe  diriw 
vengeance  daily  by  their  ungodly  deeds.  h« 
obtained  the  exalted  testimony.  'mKii  Ij- 
pleased  God."  This  he  did.  not  . 
e.xemplarv  tenor  of  his  life,  and  ti>  ■ 
tion  which  he  paid  to  the  f)wtwTird  riutie*  "' 
religion,  but  by  the  soundness  of  hi*  faith, 
and  the  purity  of  his  heart  and  life :  see  (lrt>. 
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If.  9,  9.    The  intent  of  the  apostle,  in  the 
discoanc  containinK  this  passage,  is,  to  show 
that  there  has  been  out  one  way  of  obtaining- 
tha  divine  fsToiir  ever  since  the  fall,  and  that 
ii.  by  fiuth,  or  ■  firm  persuasion  and  confi- 
iknce  in  the  atonement  to  he  made  for  human 
maagreasions,  by  the  obedience,  suflerings, 
iliBlh,  and  resurrection   of    tlie    promised 
Mwwah.    The   cloud   of  witnesses,  which 
ib*  apcvtle  has  produced  of  Old  Testament 
wortkiea,  all  bore,  in  their  respective  gene- 
ntfona.  their  testimony  to  this  great  doc- 
Oia*,  in  opposition  totne  atheism  or  theism, 
ad  grxxa  idolatry,  which  prevailed  around 
than.     All  the  patriarchs  are  celebrated  fur 
(Mr  Cailh  in  this  great  truth,  and  for  pre- 
■niim  this  principle  of  religion  in  the  midst 
of  •  corrupt  generation.     Enoch,  therefore, 
il  saul,  by  another  evangelical  writer,  to  liave 
•poken  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment 
mto  the  antediluvian   sinners.      See  Jude 
U,   li.     This   prophecy  is  a  clear,   and   it 
is  alao  an  awful,  description  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  the  Messiah  shall  sit  upon 
tia    throne    of   justice,   to    determine    the 
condition   of  mankind,  according  to 
vorks :  and  it  indicates  that  the  differ- 
Mft  oCrea  of  Messiah  both  to  save  and  to 
|adg«,  or  a«  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  were 
nown  to  the  holy  patriarchs.    On  what  the 
Ipoacle  founded  this  prediction  has  been  mat- 
tir  of  much  speculation  and  inquiry.    Some, 
bdead,  have  produced  a  treatise,  caUed  "  The 
Book  of  Enocn,"  which,  as  they  pretend,  con- 
bias  the  cited  passage  ;  but  its  authority  is 
feo(  proved,  and  internal  evidence  sufficiently 
aarka  it«  spurious  origin.     It  is,  therefore, 
I— iMiiibli    to   suppose    that   the    projihecy 
died  by  St.  Jude  was  either  traditionally 
hnded  down,  or  had  be«n  s|)eciaUy  commu- 
■iealad  to  that  apostle.     In  the  departure  of 
bach  from  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  the 
Aknuhly  altered   the   ordinary   course    of 
Aiaga,  and  gave  him  a  dismissal  as  glorious 
!•  Iwiurlf,  as   it  was   instructive  to  man- 
UaA.      To  con%'ince  them  how  acceptable 
holiiieai  M  to  him,  and  to  show  that  he  had 
nwparrd  for  those  that  love  him  a  heaven- 
n  tab«rit«nce,  be  caused  Enoch  to  be  taken 
tnta    the    earth  without  passing  through 

lira'"  TujaO. 

I  I;N0SH,  the  son  of  Seth,  and 

htbtT  o]  I  dmon.  He  was  bom  A.M.  335. 
Moms  trlls  us  that  then  "  men  began  to  call 
■Mm  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Gen.  iv.  26  i 
Ibal  H.  mcfa  as  abhorred  the  impiety  and 
iaPMnlity  which  prei'ailed  among  the  pro- 

CVfof  Cain,  began  to  worship  (iod  in  pub- 
,  and  to  assemble  together  at  stated  times 
Car  that  purpose.  Good  men,  to  distinguish 
tkcnadrea  from  the  wicked,  began  to  take 
ih*  BUM  of  sons  or  servants  of  God ;  for 
wIhcIi  rouoa  Moses,  Gen.  ri.  1,3,  says  that 
**  tha  aana  of  God,"  or  the  descendants  of 
Bnoa,  "  aMbig  th«  daughters  of  men,"  Sec. 
Tha  caatam  people  make  the  following  addi- 
tkna  ta  hia  nistory : — that  Seth,  his  father, 
^^|dmd   him   lOTereign    prince   and    high 


priest  of  mankind,  next  after  himself;  that 
Enos  was  the  first  who  ordained  piibbc  alma 
for  the  poor,  established  public  tribunals  fur 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  planted, 
or  rather  cultivated,  the  palm-tree. 

EPHAH,  the  eldest  son  of  Midian,  who 
gave  his  name  to  a  city  and  small  extent  of 
land  in  the  country  of  Midian,  situated  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sen,  Genesis 
xx\.  4.  lliis  country  abounded  mth  camels 
and  dromedaries,  Isaiah  Ix.  6,  &c. 

2.  Epii.vii,  a  measure  both  for  things  dry 
and  liquid,  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
ephah  for  the  former  contained  three  pecks 
and  three  pints.  In  liquid  measure  it  was  of 
the  same  capacity  as  the  bath. 

EIMIESL'S,  a  much  celebrated  city  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  upon  the 
river  Cayster,  and  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  Proconsular  Asia, 
and  formerly  in  great  renown  among  heathen 
authors  on  account  of  its  famous  temple  of 
Diana.  This  temple  was  seven  times  set  on 
fire  :  one  of  the  prmcipal  conflagrations  hap- 
pened on  the  very  day  that  Socrates  was 
poisoned,  four  hundred  years  before  Ghnst ; 
the  other,  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  born,  when  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Erostratus  set  it  on  fire,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  to  get  himself  a 
name  !  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  and  benuti- 
fied  by  the  Ephesians,  towards  which  the 
female  inhabitants  of  the  city  contrihiitcil 
liberally.  In  the  times  of  the  apostles  it  re. 
tained  much  of  its  former  grandeur ;  but,  so 
addicted  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to 
idolatry  and  the  arts  of  magic,  that  the 
prince  of  darkness  would  seem  to  have,  at 
that  time,  fixed  his  throne  in  it.  Ephesus  is 
supposed  to  have  first  invented  those  obscure 
mystical  spells  and  charms  by  means  of 
which  the  people  pretended  to  heal  diseases 
and  drive  away  evil  spirits;  whence  originated 
the  'E/fiiaia  ypiiituira,  or  Ephfsian  Utters,  so 
often  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

8.  The  apostle  Paul  first  visited  this  city, 
A.  D.  54  ;  but  being  then  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  abode  there  only  a  few  weeks. 
Acts  xviii.  19 — 21.  During  his  short  slay, 
he  found  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  into 
which  he  went,  and  reasoned  with  them 
upon  the  interesting  topics  of  his  ministry, 
with  which  they  were  so  pleased  tliat  they 
wished  him  to  prolong  hia  visit.  He  how- 
ever declined  ttiat,  for  he  had  determined, 
God  williug,  to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  on  ap- 
proaching festival ;  but  he  promised  to  re- 
turn, which  he  did  a  few  months  afterwards, 
and  continued  there  three  years.  Acts  xix. 
10;  XX.  31.  While  the  apostle  abode  in 
Ephesus  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  gathered 
a  numerous  Christian  church,  to  which,  at  a 
subHcquent  period,  he  wrote  that  epistle, 
which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  apos- 
tolic writings.  He  was  then  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  and  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  it 
must  have  been  60  or  61  of  the  Christian 
era.     It  appears  to  have  been  transmitted  to 
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them  by  the  hands  of  Tychicua,  one  of  his 
coinpatiions  in  travel,  Ephesians  vi.  21.  The 
critics  have  remarked  that  the  stjie  of  the 
Epistle  Iw  the  Ephesiana  ia  exceedingly  ele- 
vated ;  and  that  it  corresponds  to  the  state 
of  the  apostle'8  mind  at  the  time  of  WTiling. 
Overjoyed  with  the  account  wliith  their 
messenger  hrought  him  of  the  Rtcadfastness 
of  their  faith,  and  the  ardency  of  their  love 
to  all  the  saints,  Eph.  i.  15  ;  and,  transported 
with  the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable 
wisdom  of  God  displayed  in  the  work  of 
man's  redemption,  and  of  hia  amazing  love 
towards  the  gentiles,  in  introducing  them, 
as  fellow-heirs  with  the  Jews,  into  the  king- 
dom of  Clirisl,  he  soars  into  the  most  exalted 
contemplation  of  those  fluhlirae  topics,  and 
gives  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  language 
at  once  rich  and  varied.  The  epistle,  says 
Macknight,  is  WTitten  as  it  were  in  a  rap- 
ture, firotius  remarks  that  it  expresses 
the  Buhlime  matters  contained  in  it  in  terms 
more  sublime  than  are  to  he  found  in  any 
human  language  ^  to  which  Macknight  sub- 
joins this  tiingukr  but  striking  observation, 
that  no  real  Christian  can  read  the  doctrinal 
part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  without 
being  impressed  and  roused  by  it,  as  by  the 
Bound  of  a  trumpet. 

3.  E])hesu8  was  one  of  the  seven  churches 
to  which  special  messages)  were  addrctsed  in 
the  book  of  Revelation.  After  a  commend- 
ation of  their  first  work.'*,  to  which  they 
were  commanded  to  return,  they  were  ac- 
cused of  having  left  their  first  love,  and 
threatened  with  the  removal  of  their  candle- 
stick out  of  its  place,  except  they  should 
repent.  Rev.  ii.  5.  The  contrast  which  its 
present  state  presents  to  its  former  glory,  ia 
a  striking  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  Kphe- 
8US  wa.s  the  metropolis  of  Lydia,  n  great  and 
opulent  city,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
greatest  emporium  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  "  whom  all  Asia  worship- 
ped," wa«  adorned  with  mw  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  columns  of  Parian  marble, 
each  of  a  single  sViaft,  and  sixty  feel  high, 
and  which  formed  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  The  remains  of  its 
magnificent  theatre,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
twenty  thousand  jieojile  could  easily  have 
been  seated,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  But  a  few 
heaps  of  stones,  and  some  miserable  mud 
cottages,  occasionally  tenanted  by  Turks, 
without  one  Christian  residing  there,  are  all 
the  remains  of  ancient  Ephesus.  It  is,  as 
described  by  difterent  trRvellers,  a  solemn 
and  most  forlorn  spot.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Kphesiansisread  throughout  the  world;  but 
there  is  none  in  Ephcsuri  to  rend  it  now. 
They  kit  their  first  love,  they  returned  not 
to  their  first  works.  Their  "  candlestick  has 
been  removed  out  of  its  place;"  and  the 
great  city  of  Ephesus  is  no  more.  Dr. 
^'handler  says,  "'l"bc  inhabitants  are  a  few 
(ireek  peasants,  living  in  extreme  wretched- 
ness, depcndance,  and  insensibility;  the  rt- 
presentativcB  of  an  illustrious  people,  and 
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inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their  greatness  i 
some,  in  the  sul>stnictions  of  the  glorious 
edifices  which  they  raised ;  some,  beneath  th» 
vaults  of  the  stadium,  once  the  crowded 
scene  of  their  diversions ;  and  some,  by  the 
abrupt  precipice,  in  the  sepulchres  whicn  re- 
ceived their  ashes.  Its  streets  are  obscured, 
and  overgrown.  A  herd  of  goats  was  drivea 
to  it  for  shelter  from  the  sun  at  noon  ;  and  a 
noisy  flight  of  crows  from  the  quarries  seem- 
ed to  insult  its  silence.  We  heanl  the  par- 
tridge call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  the 
stadium.  The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathea 
worship  Is  no  longer  remembered ;  and 
Christianity,  which  was  here  nursed  by  apos- 
ties,  and  fostered  by  general  councils,  until 
it  increased  to  fulness  of  stature,  bareljr ' 
lingers  on  in  an  existence  hardly  visible." 
"  I  was  at  Ephesu-s,"  gays  ftlr.  Arundell. 
"  in  January,  1824  ;  the  desolation  was  then 
complete :  a  Turk,  whose  shed  wc  occupied, 
his  Arab  servant,  and  a  single  Greek,  com- 
posed the  entire  population ;  some  Turco- 
mans excepted,  whose  black  tents  were 
pitched  among  the  ruins.  The  fireek  rero- 
hition,  and  the  predatory  excursions  of  the 
Samiotes,  in  great  measure  accounted  for 
this  total  cieserti(m.  There  is  still,  however, 
a  village  near,  probably  the  same  whicli 
Chishull  and  Van  Egmont  mention,  having 
four  hundred  Greek  nouses." 

St.  John  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  principally  at  Epheiu^ 
where  he  died. 

EPHOD,  niBH.    This  article  of  drew  wu 
worn  by  laymen  as  well  as  by  the  U'^ 
Priest,    The  sacred  ephod,  the  one  made  Icr 
the  High  Priest,  differed  from  the  other*,  ia 
being  fabricated  of  cotton,  which  wis  colour- 
ed with  crimson,  purple,  and  blue,  and  ia 
being  ornamented  with  gold.     In  the  linf 
of  Josephus,   it  was  a  cubit  of  the  largrt 
size    in   length,   and   was    furnished   «ith 
sleeves.     The    High    Priest's    ephod  hid  * 
very  rich  button  upon  each  shoulder,  owl* 
of  a  large  onyx  stone  set   in   gold.    Thi« 
stone  was  so  large,  that  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  engraven,  nsoo 
each  stone,  Exod.  xxviii.  9 — 12.     TTie  word 
shulinm,  which  we  render  onyx,  is  trani'lat^, 
by  the  Septuagint  smaragdos,  an  emendd ; 
but  as  we  nave  no  certain  knowledge  either 
of  this,  or  of  any  of  the  twelve  stones  of  ih« 
breast-plate,  we  may  as  well  be  satisfied  with 
our  translation  as  with  any  other.     To  the 
ephod  belonged  a  curious  girdle,  of  the  j»mi 
rich  fabric  as  the  ephod  itself.     Tljis  girdle 
is  said  to  be  upon  the  ephod,   Exod.  .xxriii 
6  ;  that  is,  woven  with  the  ephod,  as  Mav 
monides  understands ;  and,  coming  out  fi 
the  ephod  on  each  side,  it  was  brought  un 
the  arms   like  a  sash,  and    tied   upon 
breast.     Samuel,  though  a  l^^vUe  only,  noi 
a  child,  wore  a  linen  ephod,    1  Sam.  u.  !». 
And  David,  in  the  ceremony  of  remoriag 
the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jfr' 
rusalem,  was  girt  with  a  linen  ephod,  3  SuL 
vi.  14.    The  Levites  were  not  genenllyil* 
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loved  to  wetr  ihe  ephoJ ;  but  in  the  time  of 
AgripOK,  M  we  are  told  by  Josephus,  a  lit- 
tle baorc  the  taking  of  .lenisolem  hj  the 
Roams,  tbejr  obtained  of  that  prince  per- 
oiimon  to  wear  the  linen  stole  as  well  as  the 
pne*t«  Spencer  and  Cumeus  are  of  opinion, 
tfamt  the  Jewish  kings  had  a  right  to  wear 
dw  ephod,  beratue  David,  coming  to  Ziklug, 
and  finding  that  the  Amalckites  h^d  plunder- 
ed the  city,  and  carried  away  his  and  the 
Mople't  wives,  ordered  Abiatriar,  the  High 
nSest,  to  bring  him  the  ephod,  which  being 
done,  I>avid  inquired  of  the  Lord,  saying, 
"Shall  I  puntue  after  this  troop?"  1  Sam. 
zxx.  ft.  Whence  they  infer,  that  David 
eOBiRilted  God  by  urini  and  thnmmim,  and 
Masrqoently  put  on  the  ephod.  But  it  is 
prolnble  the  text  only  means  that  he  ordered 
die  prictt  to  do  what  he  is  himiielf  said  to 
bare  done.  The  ephod  of  (iideon  is  remark- 
lUa  for  having  become  the  occasion  of  a  new 
kind  of  idolatr)'  to  the  lHraclitej<,  Judges  viii. 
S7-  What  thi'*  consisted  in,  is  matter  of  dis- 
aiDung  the  lenrned.  .Some  authors  are 
_  inion  that  this  ephod,  as  it  is  called, 

ikn  idol ;  others,  that  it  was  only  a  trophy 

fOBarmory  of  the  s'gnal  victory  obtained  by 
(Sidmn,  and  that  the  Israelites  paid  a  kind 
of  divine  wonhip  to  it ;  no  that  (iideon  was 
tb«  innocirnt  cause  of  their  idolatry,  in  like 
■uner  m  Mosea  had  been  in  malciug  the 
kraacn  ferpent,  which  was  afterwards  wor. 
wipp^d. 

KPHRAI.M  was  the  name  of  Joseph's 
■Ntmd  kOD.by  Asenatb,  Potiphar's  daughter. 
He  wa«  bom  in  Egypt,  A.M.  2294.  Ephnlm, 
with  lii«  brother  AlanaHseh,  was  presented 
by  Ih*  father  Joseph  to  Jacob  on  his  death 
bed.  Gen.  xlviii.  8,  &c.  Jacob  laid  his  right 
taad  OD  Ephraim  the  younger,  and  his  left 
Ml  Mnusseh  the  elder.  Joseph  was  desirous 
todmige  his  hands,  but  Jacob  answered, 
**  I  know  it.  my  son ;  Mana>iseb  Khali  be 
mnltiplied,  but  Ephraim  shall  be  greater." 
The  toaa  of  Ephraim  having  made  an  inroad 
iaia  Palestme,  the  inhabitants  of  (iath  killed 
than.  Ephraim  their  father  mourned  many 
dajra  for  them,  and  his  brethren  came  to 
comfort  him,  1  lliron.  %ni.  20, 2 1 .  Aftenrards, 
h»  had  a  son  named  Bcriah,  and  a  daughter 
Sktnh.  He  had  also  other  son^a,  Renhah, 
Bllnph.  Tela.  &c.  His  posterity  midtiplied 
im  Scypt  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand 
tr^  Dondred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Ja  th*  Unil  of  promise,  Joshua,  who  was 
of  ihia  tribe,  gave  them  their  portion  between 
•ho  Mediterranean  wettt,  ana  the  river  Jor- 
dan out.  The  ark  and  tal>emacle  remained 
loof  in  this  tribe  at  Shiloh  1  and  after  the 
■mawtion  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  seat  of 
CM  k^dom  was  in  Ephraim,  and  hence 
fphnim  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the 
vholr  kingdom.  The  district  belonging  to 
cilia  inbr  is  called  Ephrauh,  Psalm  cxxxii.  6. 
Sphnum  was  led  captive  beyond  the  Euphra- 
laa.  with  all  Israel,  by  Salmaneser,  king  of 
Aasyria.  .V.M.  3-i>33. 

2-  ErnaAiN  wu  also  the  name  of  a  city, 
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into  which  Christ  retired  with  his  di.s^ciples 
a  little  before  his  passion,  John  xi.  54.  It 
was  Situated  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  near  the 
river  Jordan.  There  was  also  the  wood  or 
forcHt  of  ]-]phraim,  nituated  on  the  other  sido 
Jordan,  m  which  Absalom's  army  was  routed 
and  himself  killed,  2  Sam.  xviii.  C. 

EPHRATH,  ("aleh'a  second  wife,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Hur,  I  Chron.  ii.  19,  From 
her,  it  is  believed  that  the  city  of  Ephratah, 
otherwise  called  Bethlehem,  where  our  Lord 
was  born,  had  its  name  -,  and  this  city  is 
more  than  once  kno^vn  in  scripture  by  the 
name  of  Ephrath,  Gen.  xxxv.  16. 

EPlCrUEANS,  a  sect  of  philosophers  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  Epicurus  was  their 
founder,  who  lived  about  B.C.  300.  The 
physical  doctrine  of  E{)icurus  was  as  follows  : 
Nothing  can  ever  spring  from  nothing,  nor 
can  anything  ever  return  to  nothing.  The 
univer.He  always  existed,  and  will  always 
remain  ;  for  there  is  Dulhing  into  which  it 
can  be  changed.  There  is  nothing  in  nature, 
nor  can  anything  be  conceived,  besides  body 
and  fipace.  Body  is  that  which  possesses 
the  properties  of  bulk,  figure,  resistance,  and 
gravity;  it  is  this  alone  which  can  touch 
and  be  touched.  Space,  or  vacuum,  desti- 
tute of  the  properties  of  body,  incapable  of 
action  or  passion,  is  the  region  which  is  or 
may  be  occupied  by  body,  and  which  aflbrda 
it  an  opportunity  of  moving  freely.  The 
existence  of  bodies  is  attested  by  the  senses. 
Space  must  aldo  exist,  in  oroer  to  allow 
bodies  place  in  which  to  move  and  exist; 
and  of  their  existence  and  motion  we  have 
the  certain  proof  of  perception.  Besides 
body  and  space,  no  third  nature  can  be 
conceived.  But  the  existence  of  quali* 
ties  is  not  precluded,  because  these  have  no 
subsigtence  e.tcept  in  the  body  to  which  they 
belong.  The  universe,  consisting  of  body 
and  8(>ace,  is  infinite.  Bodies  are  infinite  in 
multitude;  space  is  infinite  in  magnitude. 
The  universe  is  immovable,  because  there  ia 
no  place  beyond  it  into  which  it  can  move. 
It  is  also  eternal  and  immutable,  since  it  is 
liable  to  neither  increase  nor  decrease,  to 
production  nor  decay.  Nevertheless,  the 
parts  of  the  universe  are  in  motion,  and  are 
subject  to  change.  All  bodies  consist  of 
parts,  which  are  either  themselves  simple 
principles,  or  may  be  resolved  into  such. 
These  first  principles,  or  simple  atoms,  are 
divisible  by  no  force,  and  therefore  must  be 
immutable. 

2. The  formation  of  the  world  he  conceived 
to  have  happened  in  the  following  manner  ; 
A  finite  number  of  that  infinite  multitude 
of  atoms,  which,  with  infinite  space,  consti- 
tute the  universe,  falling  fortuitously  into 
the  region  of  the  world,  were,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  innate  motion,  collected  into 
one  rude  and  indigested  mass.  In  this  chaos, 
the  heaviest  and  largest  atoms,  or  collections 
of  atoms,  first  subsided,  whilst  the  smaller, 
and  those  which  from  their  form  would 
move  most  freely,  were  driven  upwarda. 
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These  Tatter,  after  several  reverberatioTis, 
rose  into  ilie  outer  region  of  the  world,  an<l 
formed  the  heavens.  Those  atoms  which, 
by  their  siic  and  figure,  were  suited  to  form 
fiery  bodies,  collected  themselves  into  stars  ; 
those  which  were  not  ciipable  of  rising  so 
high  in  the  sphere  of  the  world,  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  fiery  particles,  formed  ihem- 
selveH  mto  air.  At  length,  from  those  which 
subsided,  wa.s  produced  the  earth.  JJy  the 
action  of  air,  agitated  by  heat  from  the  hea- 
venly bodie.",  Mjion  the  mixed  mass  of  the 
earth,  ila  smoother  and  lighter  particles 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  water  was 
produced,  which  naturally  flowed  into  the 
lowest  places.  In  the  firat  combination  of 
atoms,  which  formed  the  chaois,  various 
seeds  arose,  which,  being  preserved  and 
nouriahcd  by  moisture  and  heat,  aftenvard* 
sprung  forth  in  organized  bodies  of  difl'erent 
kinds.  The  8o\d  is  a  subtle  corporeal  siib- 
Btance,  composed  of  the  finest  atoms,  which, 
by  the  extreme  tenuity  of  its  particles,  is 
able  to  penetrate  the  whole  body,  and  to 
adhere  to  all  its  parts.  It  is  composed  of 
four  distinct  parts  :  fire,  which  eausea  ani- 
mal heat;  an  ethereal  principle  which  is 
moist  vapour ;  air ;  and  a  fourth  principle, 
which  is  the  cause  of  sensation.  These  four 
parts  are  so  perfectly  combined  as  to  form 
one  subtle  siibstance,  which,  whilst  it  remains 
in  the  body,  is  the  cause  of  all  its  faculties^ 
motions,  and  passions,  and  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  it,  without  producing  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  animal  system. 

3.  In  the  universe  there  are,  according  to 
Epicurus,  without  contradiction,  divine  na- 
tures ;  becau.ie  nature  itself  has  impressed 
the  idea  of  divinity  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
The  notion  is  universal ;  nor  id  it  established 
by  custom,  law,  or  any  human  institution ; 
but  it  is  the  effect  of  an  innate  principle, 
producing  universal  consent,  and  therefore 
It  must  be  tnic.  This  universal  notion  has 
probably  arisen  from  images  of  the  gods, 
which  have  ca-Mially  made  their  way  into  the 
minds  of  men  in  sleep,  and  have  afterwards 
been  recollected.  But  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  natural  notions  of  the  gods,  as 
happy  and  immortal  beings,  to  suppose  that 
they  encumber  themselves  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  world,  or  are  subject  to  the 
cares  and  pa.ssions  which  must  attend  so 
great  a  charge.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  gods  have  no  intercourse  with  mankind, 
nor  any  concern  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  their 
excellent  nature,  they  are  objects  of  rever- 
ence and  worship.  In  their  external  shape 
the  gods  resemble  men;  and  though  the 
place  of  their  residence  is  unknown  to  mor- 
tals ;  it  is  without  doubt  the  mansion  of  per- 
fect purity,  tranquillity,  and  happiness. 
Thus  he  attempted  to  account  for  all  the 
appearances  of  nature,  even  those  which 
respect  animated  and  intelUgent  beings, 
ui>()n  tlie  simple  principles  of  matter  and 
motion,  without  introducing  the  agency  of  a 
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supreme  intelligence,  or  admitting  any  other 
idea  of  fate,  than  that  of  blind  necessity 
inherent  in  every  atom,  by  which  it  mortal 
in  a  certain  direction. 

4.  The  ethics  of  Kpieurus  are  much  lew 
exceptionable  than  his  physics  ;  of  which  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  summary: 
The  end  of  living,  or  the  ultimate  goml, 
which  ia  to  be  sought  for  its  own   sake, 
according  to  the  universal  opinion  of  man- 
kind,   is  happiness ;    which  men    generally 
fail  of  attaining,  because  they  form  wrong 
notions  of  the   nature  of  happiness,  or  do 
not  use  proper  means  for  attaining  it.    The 
happiness  which   belongs  to   man,   is  that 
state  in  which  he  enjoys  as  manv  of  the  good 
things,  and  suffers  as  few  of  tne  evils  inci- 
dent to  human  nature  as  possible,  paanng 
hi.s  days  in  a  smooth  course  of  pennanent 
tranquillity.     Perfect  happiness  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  possessed  without  the  pleasure  that 
attends  freedom  from  pain,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  of  life.      Pleasure  is 
in  itfi  nature  good,  and  ought  to  be  pnrsued; 
and  pain  is  in  its  nature  evil,  and  snonld  he 
avoided.     Besides,   pleasure  or  pain  is  the 
measure  of  what  is  good  or  evil  in  every 
object  of  desire  or  aversion.   However,  plea- 
sure ought  not  in  every  instance  to  be  pur- 
sued, nor  pain  to  be  avoided  ;  but  reason  is 
to  distinguiiih  and  compare  the  nature  and 
degrees  of  each,  that  the  result  may  be  t 
wise  choice  of  that  which  shall  appear  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  good.    That  pleasure  it  the 
first  good,  appears  from  the  inclination  which 
every  animal,  from  its  first  birth,  discoven 
to  pursue  pleasure  and  avoid  pain ;   and  is 
confirmed   by   the  universal   experience  of 
mankind,  who  are  incited  to  action  by  no 
other  principle,  than  the  desire  of  avoiding 
pain,  or  obtaining  pleasure.    Of  pleasant 
there  are  two  kinds;    one   consisting  in  t 
state  of  rest,  in  which  both  body  and  tnind 
are  free  from  ])ain ;  the  other  arising  from 
an  agreeable  agitation  of  the  Benses,  pro- 
ducing a  correspondent  emotion  in  the  sonl. 
l'|wn  the  former  of  these,  the  enjoyment  of 
life  chiedy  depends.    Happiness  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  consist  in  bodily  ease  and 
mental  tranquillity.    It  is  the  office  of  reswn 
to  confine  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  within  du 
Umits  of  nature,  so  as  to  attain  this  happf 
state ;  which  neither  resembles  a  rapid  tor- 
rent, nor  a  standing  pool,  but  is  like  a  gen- 
tle stream,  that  glides  smoothlv  and  ailentlr 
along.   This  happy  state  can  only  be  attaiw^ 
by  a  ]>nidcnt  care  of  the  body,  and  a  steady 
goTemment  of  the  mind.     The  diaeaaes  n 
the  body  are  to  be  prevented  by  tempeiaiKt, 
or  cured  by  medicme,  or  endured  tolerably 
by  patience.      Against  the   diseases  of  tto 
mind    philosophy    provides    sufficient  anti- 
dates  ;    the  virtues  are  its  instruments  (or 
this  purjjose ;  the  radical  spring  of  which  is 
prudence,  or  wisdom,  and  this  matracttaea 
to  free  their  understanding  from  the  clemiii 
of  prejudice ;    to  exercise  temperance  ari 
fortitude  in  the  government  of  themaelm; 
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to  pnctUc  juitice  toward  all  others. 
Ib  a  l»(>py  lifi-s  pleaaure  can  never  be  sejia- 
nted  from  nnue.  The  followera  of  Lpi- 
cunu,  hovercr.  degenerated  into  mere  8en- 
Nudi»t«, — an  effect  which  could  only  result 
from  a  aj'nteiD  which  denied  a  supreme  Tied, 
■ad  excluded  from  all  concern  with  the  afTairn 
of  men  «ven  thoM  divine  natures  which  it 
aUoved  to  exist.  This  aect  is  mentioned 
Acta  xrii.  18. 

EPISCOPACY,  DiocasAN.     The  num- 
ber of  Christiana  in  most  of  the  primitive 
(horrhea   was   at   first   small :    they   could 
ai^y,  when  not  prevented  by  perMCution, 
WMable  together;   and  they  thus  formed 
oae  church  or  eongre^tion  ;  for,  in  ecrin- 
tBR,  the  term  chmrch  is  never  used  in  the 
•ore  mmleni  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  is 
•■iplnyed  to  denote  either  the  whole  church 
of  Christ,  or  a  number  of  disciples  meeting 
fir  Um  celebration  of  divine  worship.     The 
eWTerta,  however,  rapidly  increased;  and 
when   they  could   no  longer  meet  in   one 
pUco.  other  places  would  be  prepared  for 
them.     But,  connected  as  they  still   were 
with  the  parent  church,  they  would  choose 
(roai  its  presbyters  their  own  pta^tors,  and 
Yiov  tbcmselves  as  under  the  inspt'ction  of 
An  precident  and  the  pre!)l)}'tery,  by  whom 
the  nfiira  of  the  church  had  been  previously 
cosdocted.    The  pastors  would  thus  remain 
members  of  the  presb)'tery,  zs  they  had  for- 
inerly  been,  and  would  look  up  to  that  one 
fli  their  number  who  had  been  accustomed 
IB  presido  amonsst  them.     They  were,  in 
fact,  (or  a  considerable  time,  considered  as 
with   the   original  church :  the  bishop 
,  to  them  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
pa  aa  the  pledge  of  unity  s  and  we  find  it 
•OMTtcd  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  was 
•■e  altar  and  one  bishop.     Inhere  were  in 
ikin  way  gradually  extabhshed,  first  in  the 
lovan  or  cities  in  which  the  apostles  had 
caDad  men  to  the  trutli,  and  then  in  the  con- 
ligvoas  ilistrict  of  country,  several  congre- 
jUkwMi :    in   theae   pastors   officiated,   who 
««fc  authorued  by  the  bishop  and  presby- 
terf,  trkoM  aupehntendence  was  extended, 
M  that  parochial  episcopacy  was  insensibly 
ImU  mtarally  changed  into  diocesan  episco- 
nacy  i  nany  of  the  presbyters  sent  out  by  the 
bakep  leatding  at  Uieir  churches,  but  never- 
I trill  competing  part  of  his  council,  and 
bciag  aummoned  to  meet  with  him  upon 
iw|iomiit  occasions.     This  enlargement  of 
iIm  ftdd  of  inapection  rendered  the  particu- 
lar aapcrintendeace  of  the  bishop  more  requi- 
■ila ;  and  wms  the  means  both  of  adding  to 
bil  iBflaence,  and  of  his  being  regarded  as 
pcnaaaently  raised  aliove  his  brethren. 

9.  The  ministers  who  were  sent  to  the 
focaBtljp-erected  churches  had  probably  dif- 
itnmt  porwera,  aeconling  to  the  numbers  to 
whom  llwy  were  to  oificiate,  the  situation 
at  tks  churches  in  respect  of  the  original 
^■rch,  and  the  tranquillity  or  persecution 
wllieh  was  their  lot.  In  the  immediate 
■aighhowhood  of  the  bishop,  and  where  one 
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person  was  sufficient,  he  would  merely  per- 
form the  duties  that  had  been  ossignea  to 
him  pre^iouH  to  his  mission ;  but  the  same 
reasons  that  led  the  apotitles  to  plant  several 
presbyters  in  the  churches  which  they 
foundied  might  render  it  expedient  that  more 
than  one,  sometimes  that  a  considerable 
number,  should  be  attached  to  the  newly- 
formed  congregations ;  more  particularly 
when  the  number  attending  was  large,  and. 
when  there  was  the  prospect  of  their  still 
farther  increasing.  In  such  cases,  it  appears 
that  the  bishop  gave  to  one  of  the  presnytera 
sent,  and  did  so  for  the  same  reasons  that 
had  at  first  created  inequality  amongst  the 
pastors,  more  extensive  powers  than  were 
entrusted  to  the  rest,  and  made  him  his 
representative,  authorizing  him  to  preside 
over  the  others,  and  to  discharge  those  porta 
of  the  ministerial  office  which,  in  his  own 
church,  he  reserved  for  himself.  When  this 
happened,  the  person  so  distinguished  was 
termed  choro-episcopus :  he  was  more  than 
a  presbyter,  but  he  was  inferior  to  the  bishop, 
acted  bv  his  directions,  and  could  be  control- 
led by  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  prinleges 
which  had  been  granted.  Such  subordinate 
bishops  continued  for  a  considerable  time ; 
but  it  might,  from  the  beginning,  have  been 
foreseen  that  they  would  soon  aspire  to  an 
equality  with  the  original  bishops  ;  and  they 
were  at  length  suppressed,  under  the  pre- 
tence that,  by  multiplying  the  higher  ortier 
in  places  of  Uttle  consequence,  the  church 
would  detract  from  the  respectability  of  that 
order,  and  lessen  the  reverence  with  which 
it  should  be  regarded. 

3.  The  different  congregations  or  churches 
which  were  eslablished  in  various  cities  and 
the  adjoining  districts  were  in  ho  far  indc- 
l>erident  of  each  other,  that  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  each  had  the  rule  of  their  par- 
ticidar  church,  and  of  the  churches  which 
had  sprung  from  it,  and  were  entitled,  by  their 
own  authority,  to  make  such  regulations  as 
appeared  to  them  to  be  requisite ;  and  this 
species  of  independence  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  every  bishop  presiding  in  his 
congregation,  and  afterwards  in  his  diocese. 
There  was,  however,  always  a  common  tie 
bv  which  they  were  united.  Neighbouring 
cnurches,  actuated  by  ardent  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  divine  truth,  considted  together 
upon  the  best  mode  of  promoting  it.  We 
know  that  the  apostolic  churches  were  en- 
joined to  communicate  to  other  bodies  the 
epistles  which  they  had  received  ;  and  whilst 
persecution  continued,  it  was  natural  for  all 
who  were  exposed  to  it  to  consider  by  what 
means  its  fury  could  be  avoided. 

4.  After  the  bishops  were  established  aa 
superior  to  presbyters,  when  any  meeting  was 
held  respecting  religion,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church,  it  was  chiefly  composed 
of  this  higher  order,  and  the  president  of  the 
synod  or  council  was  elected  from  their 
number.  These  meetings  were  generally 
assembled  in   the   metropolis,  or  ]irincipal 
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city  of  the  district  j  and  hence  the  hiehop  of 
thifi  city,  being  frequently  called  to  preside. 
Came,  at  length,  to  be  regarded  as  entitled 
to  do  so  :  thus  acquiring  a  superiority  over 
the  other  bishops,  just  as  they  had  acquired 
euperiority  over  the  inferior  clergy.  He  was, 
in  consequence,  distinguished  by  a  particu- 
lar name,  being  denominated,  from  the  city 
in  which  he  j>resided,  a  metropolitan. 

lif'ISCOl'ALlANS,  those  who  maintain 
that  hishops,  presbyters,  or  priests,  and 
deacons,  nre  tliree  distinct  orders  in  the 
church  ;  and  that  the  bishops  have  a  supe- 
riority over  both  the  others.  The  episcopal 
form  of  church  Eovernment  profe&ises  to  find 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles  the  model  upon 
which  it  is  framed.  Wliile  our  Lord  re- 
mained upon  earth,  he  acted  as  the  immedi- 
ate governor  of  his  church.  Haring  him- 
8elf  called  the  apostles,  he  kept  them  coa- 
■tantly  about  his  per.<ion,  except  at  one  time, 
when  he  sent  thcra  forth  upon  a  short  pro- 
irress  through  the  cities  of  Judea,  and  gave 
them  particular  directions  how  they  should 
conduct  themselves.  The  seventy  disciples, 
whom  he  sent  forth  at  another  time,  are 
never  mentioned  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Uut  the  apostles  received  from  him 
many  intimations  that  their  office  was  to 
contmue  after  his  departure  ;  and  as  one 
great  object  of  his  miniatry  was  to  qualify 
them  for  the  execution  of  this  office,  so,  in 
the  interval  between  his  resurrection  and  his 
ascension,  he  explained  to  them  the  duties 
of  it,  and  he  invested  them  with  the  author- 
ity which  the  discharge  of  those  duties  im- 
plied. •'  Go,"  said  he,  "  make  disciples  of 
nil  TitttionB,  baptizing  them,  teaching  them  ; 
and  )o,  I  am  with  you  alway.  even  unto  the 
end  uf  the  world.  As  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you.  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  iMatt.  xxviii.  19,  20;  .John  xx. 
21,  22.  Soon  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
his  apostles  received  those  extraordinary 
gifts  of  which  his  promise  had  given  them 
assurance  ;  and  immediately  they  began  to 
execute  their  commisaion,  not  only  as  the 
witnesses  of  his  remirrection,  and  the  teach- 
ers of  his  religion,  but  as  the  rulers  of  that 
society  which  was  gathered  hy  their  preach- 
ing. In  Acts  vi.  we  find  the  apostles  order- 
ing the  Christians  at  .Jerusalem  to  "  look 
out  seven  men  of  honest  report,"  who  might 
take  charge  of  the  daily  ministrations  to  t:he 
poor,  and  to  bring  the  men  so  chosen  to 
them,  that  "  we,"  said  the  apostles,  "  may 
appoint  them  over  this  business."  The  men 
accordingly  were  "  set  before  the  apostles  ; 
and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their 
bands  on  them."  Here  su-e  the  apostles  or- 
daining deacons.  Afterwards,  we  find  St. 
Paul,  in  his  progress  through  Asia  Minor, 
ordaining  in  every  church  elders,  vptirgv. 
ripin  ;  the  name  properly  expressive  of  age 
being  transferred,  after  the  practice  of  ilie 
Jews,  as  a  mark  of  re.spect,  to  ecclesiastical 
rulera,  Actsxiv.  23.  The  men  thus  ordained 
by  St.  Paul  appear,  from  the  book  of  Acts 
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zj\A  the  Epistles,  to  have  been  teachers,  pa«- 
tors,  overseers,  of  the  flock  of  Christ;  and 
to  Timothy,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  word, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  "  the  gift  which  is  in 
thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands,"  3  Tim. 
i.  G.  Over  the  persons  to  whom  he  thui 
convened  the  office  of  teaching,  he  exercised 
jurisdiction  ;  for  he  sent  to  Ephesui,  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  to  meet  him  at  M  detni ; 
and  there,  in  a  long  discourse,  gave  them  a 
solemn  cliarge.  Acts  xx.  17 — 35  ;  and  to 
Timothy  and  Titiu  he  writes  epistles  in  the 
style  of  a  superior. 

2.  As  St.  Paid  unquestionably  conceired 
that  there  belonged  to  him,  as  an  apostle,  an 
authority  over  other  office-bearers  of  the 
church,  so  his  Epistles  contain  two  examples 
of  a  delegation  of  that  authority.  He  not 
only  directs  Timothy,  whom  he  had  be- 
sought to  abide  at  Ephesus,  how  to  behave 
him.iietf  in  the  house  of  Uod  as  a  miiiister, 
but  he  sets  him  over  other  ministers.  He 
empotvers  him  to  ordain  men  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry :  "  The  things  that  thou  hait 
heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the 
same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also,"  2  Tim. 
ii.  2.  He  gives  him  directions  about  tht 
ordination  of  bishops  and  deacons  ;  he  placet 
both  these  kinds  of  office-bearers  in  Ephesns 
under  his  inspection,  instructing  him  In 
what  manner  to  receive  an  accusation 
against  an  elder  who  laboured  in  word  and 
doctrine ;  and  he  commands  him  to  charge 
some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine  bat 
the  form  of  sound  words.  In  like  manoer 
he  says  to  Titus,  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee 
in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order 
the  things  that  nre  wanting,  and  ordaio 
elders  in  every  city,  as  1  nad  anpoiaied 
thee,"  Titus  i. .'),  lie  describe.-!  to  Tiiu»  the 
qualifications  of  a  bishop  or  elder,  making 
him  the  judge  liow  far  any  person  in  Crete 
was  possessed  of  these  qualifications;  he 
gives  hira  authority  over  all  orders  of  Chris- 
tians there ;  and  be  empowers  him  to  reject 
heretics.  Here,  then,  is  that  apcstle,  with 
whose  actions  we  are  liest  acquainted,  seem- 
ingly awiire  that  there  wotdd  be  continoal 
occasion  in  the  (.'hristian  church  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  authority  over  pastors  and 
teacher^f,  which  the  apostles  hod  derived 
from  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  by  these  two  ei- 
aimples  of  a  delegation,  given  during  hi.s  hit 
time,  preparing  the  world  for  lieholdiag 
that  authority  exercised  by  the  succes>>on 
of  the  apostles  in  all  ages.  Accordingly,  lh( 
earliest  Christian  writers  tell  us  that  tht 
apostles,  to  prevent  contention,  appointed 
bishops  and  deacons ;  giving  orders,  too, 
that,  upon  their  deatli,  other  approved  men 
should  succeed  in  their  ministry.  We  ut 
told  that  the  other  apostles  constituted  their 
first-fruits,  that  is,  their  first  disciples,  iS\tt 
they  had  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  lii»iho(4 
and  deacons  of  those  who  were  to  believe ; 
and  that  the  apostle  John,  who  survived  the 
rest,  after  returning  from  Patmos,  the  ] 
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of  Ub  bftnUhment,  went  about  the  nei^h- 
boaring  nations,  ordaining  bishops,  estaii- 
blishing  whole  churches,  and  setting  apart 
particTilar  persons  for  the  rainistr)',  as  they 
were  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  Spirit. 

3.  As  bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
times,  so  eccle«iastical  history  records  the 
raccusion  of  bishops  through  many  ages ; 
and  even  during   the  fir^t  three  centuries, 
before   Christianity  was   incorporated   with 
the  state,  every  city,  where  tlie  multitude  of 
Christians  requirea  a  number  of  patttors  to 
perfonn  the  slated  offices,  presents  to  us,  as 
far  as  we   can  gather  from   contemporary 
writers,  an  appvarance  very  much  the  same 
with  that  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
dAya  of   the  apostles.     Tlie   apostle    James 
nems  to  have   resided  in  that  city.     But 
there  is  also  mention  of  the  elders  of  the 
chnrch,   who,   according  to  the    scripture 
representation   of   elders,   must    have   dis- 
charged the  ministerial  office,  but  over  whom 
the  apostle  James  presided.      So,  in  Car- 
thage, where  Cyprian  wag  bishop,  and   in 
every  other  Chnstian  city  of  which  wc  have 
particular  accounts,  there  was  a  college  of 
presbyters ;  and  there  was  one  person  who 
iaul  not   only   presidency,  but  jurisdiction 
Uid  authority,  over  the  rest,    They  were  his 
Council   in  matters  relating  to  the  church, 
ind  thev  were  qualified  to  preach,  to  bap- 
tize, anci  to  administer  the  fiord's  supper ; 
but  they  could  do  nothing  without  hia  per- 
miisioii  and  authority,     ft  is  a  principle  in 
Chnstian  antiquity,  *U  MirKtnrat,  fila  iKicXjtala. 
"  one  bishop,  and  one  church."     The  one 
biihop  had  the  care  of  all  the  t'hristians,  who, 
altbough   they  met   in   separate  congrcga- 
tioas,  constituted  one  church ;  and  he  had  the 
impeclion  of  the  pastors,  who,  having  receiv- 
ed ordination  from  the  bishop,  oHiciated  in 
^  separate   congregations,  ^lerformed  the 
•Weral  parts  of  duty  which   he   prescribed 
•oihem,  and  were  accountable  to  him  for 
their  conduct.     In  continuation  of  this  pri- 
<^U\'c  institution,  we  find  episcopacy  in  all 
Owners  of  the  church  of  Cluiat.     Until  the 
JjB*  of  the  Reformation,  there  were,  in  every 
'^rijtian  state,  persons  with  the  name,  the 
"Ink,  and  the  authority  of  bishops ;  and  the 
'tiitence   of  such    persona  was  not  consi- 
''^1  as  an  innovation,  but  as  an  eHtabliijh- 
"lent,  which,  by  means  of  catalogues  pre- 
**fved  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  may  be  traced 
^k  to  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
.  ■*.  Upon  the   princii)le»  which  have  now 
"*en  stated,  it  is  understood,  according  to 
.'Qe episcopal  form  of  government,  that  there 
}•  in  the  church  a  superior  order  of  office- 
"••rerg,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  who 
Poneas  in  their  own  persons  the  right  of 
'hlination   and  jurisdiction,   and  who   are 
Called  iruTKiwoi,  as  being  the  overseers  not 
of  the  people,  but  aliso  of  the  clergy ; 
an  inferior  order  of  ministers,    called 
Tesbyters,  the  literal  translation  of  the  word 
'^ptirSvTifoi.  which  i.^  rendered  in  our  Eng- 
iuh  Bibles  elders,  persona  who  receive,  from 
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the  ordination  of  the  bishop,  power  to  preach 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  who  aro 
set  over  the  people,  but  are  themselves  under 
the  government  of  the  bishop,  and  have  no 
right  to  convey  to  others  the  sacred  office, 
which  he  gives  them  authority  to  exercise 
under  him.  According;  to  a  phrnae  used  by 
Charles  I.,  who  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
learned defender  of  that  form  of  government 
to  which  he  was  a  martyr,  the  presbyters 
are  episcojii  grtgis ;  but  the  bishojis  are 
episcoiii  i/rcyin  et  paslorum. 

5 .  ITie  liberal  writers  on  that  eidc,  however, 
do  not  contend  that  this  form  of  government 
is  made  so  binding  in  the  church  as  not  to  be 
de]>arted  from,  and  varie<l  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. It  cannot  be  proved,  says  Dr. 
Paley,  thai  any  form  of  church  government 
was  laid  down  in  the  Christian,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Jewish,  scriptures,  with  a  view 
of  fi.xing  a  constitution  for  succeeding  ages. 
The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  such 
offices  were  at  first  erected  in  the  Christian 
church  as  the  good  order,  the  instruction, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  society  at  that  time 
required ;  without  any  intention,  at  least, 
witiiout  any  declared  design,  of  regulating 
the  appointment,  authority,  or  the  distinc- 
tion, of  Christian  ministers  under  future  cir- 
cumstances. To  (He  same  effect,  also.  Bishop 
Tomline  says,  "  It  is  not  contended  that  the 
bishops,  pncsts,  and  deacons  of  England  aro 
at  present  preci.sely  the  same  that  bi.shops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  were  in  Asia  Minor, 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  We  only 
maintain  that  there  have  always  been 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  sinct!  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
with  different  (rowers  and  functions,  it  is 
allowed,  in  different  countries  and  at  differ- 
ent periods  ;  but  the  general  principles  itnd 
duties  which  have  respectively  characterized 
these  clerical  orders  have  been  essentially 
the  same  at  all  times,  and  in  till  [ilaces  ;  and 
the  variations  wliii'h  they  have  undergone 
have  only  been  such  as  have  ever  belonged 
to  all  persons  in  public  situations,  whetlier 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  whicli  are  indeed 
inseparable  from  everything  in  which  man- 
kind are  concerned  in  this  transitory  and 
fluctuating  world.  I  have  thought  it  riglit 
to  tak.e  this  general  view  of  the  mint.sterial 
office,  and  to  make  these  observations  upon 
the  clerical  orders  subsiating  in  this  king- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
foundation  and  principles  of  church  author- 
ity, and  of  showing  that  our  ecclesiastical 
eatabliahment  is  as  nearly  conformable,  as 
change  of  circumstances  will  permit,  to  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  But, 
though  I  flatter  myself  that  ]  have  proved 
episcopacy  to  be  an  apostolical  institution, 
yet  I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
precept  in  the  New  Testament  which  com- 
mands that  every  church  should  be  governed 
by  bishops.  No  church  can  exist  without 
some  government;  but  though  there  must 
be  rules  and  orders  for  the  proper  discharge 
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of  the  offices  of  public  worship,  though  there 
must  be  fixed  regulations  concerning  the 
Bppointment  of  miniHters,  and  though  a  sub- 
oruiiuition  ainung  them  is  expedient  in  the 
highest  degree,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  these  things  must  be  precisely  the  same 
in  every  Christian  country  ;  they  may  vary 
with  the  other  varying  circumstances  of 
human  society,  with  the  extent  of  a  country, 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  nature  of 
its  civil  government,  and  many  other  pecu- 
liarities which  might  be  specified.  As  it  haa 
not  pleased  our  almighty  Father  to  prescribe 
any  particular  form  of  civil  government  for 
the  security  of  temporal  comforts  to  his 
rational  creatures,  so  neither  has  he  pre- 
scrihed  any  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  eternal  happiness.  But  he  has,  in 
the  most  e.itplicit  terms,  enjoined  obedience 
to  all  governors,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  whatever  may  be  their  denomina- 
tion, OS  essential  to  the  character  of  a  true 
Christian.  'Jlius  the  gos(iel  only  la}'*  down 
general  princi])le8,  and  leaves  the  application 
of  them  to  men  as  free  agents."  Bishop 
Tomline,  however,  and  the  high  Episcopa- 
lians of  the  church  of  England,  contend  for 
au  original  distinction  in  the  office  and  order 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  ;  which  notion  is 
controverted  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  is, 
indeed,  contradicted  by  one  who  may  be 
truly  called  the  founder  of  the  chtwch  of 
England,  Archbishop  ('ranmer,  who  says, 
"  1  he  bishops  and  priests  were  at  one  time, 
nnd  were  not  two  things ;  but  both  one  office 
in  the  beginning  of  Cliri.st's  religion."  The 
more  rij^id  Episcopalians  admit  of  no  ordi- 
nation a-s  valid  in  the  church  but  by  the 
hands  of  bishops,  and  those  derived  in  a 
right  line  from  the  apostles.  See  Presby- 
terians. 

6.  The  churches  of  Rome  and  nf  England 
are  the  principal  e])iRCopal)au  churches  in 
the  west  of  Europe;  and  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians  in  the  east ;  but,  beside 
these,  there  are  Episcopalians  in  Scotland, 
and  in  other  countries,  where,  Presbyterian- 
ism  being  the  establishment,  they  arc,  of 
course.  Dissenters.  Thus  a  Pre8b)'terian  is 
a  Dissenter  in  England,  and  an  Episcopalian 
a  Dissenter  in  Scotland.  I'liere  is  also  an 
Episcopalian  church  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  but  there  being  no  established 
religion,  there  are,  of  course,  no  Dissenters. 
Tlie  episcopal  church  in  America  is  organ- 
ized  very  aifferently  from  that  in  England. 
llie  following  partictdars  are  from  the  best 
authorities  : — The  general  convention  was 
formed  in  17S9,  by  a  delegation  from  the 
different  states,  and  meets  triennially.  They 
have  eleven  dioceses,  two  of  wliich  are  with- 
out bishops,  and  are  at  liberty  to  form  more 
in  other  slates.  The  above  convention  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  house  ;  the  for- 
mer con.sisting  of  bishops,  in  which  the 
senior  bishop  presides  :  ifiey  hnvo  no  arch- 
bi«huji :  aud  llic  lower,  of  the  other  clergy, 
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and  laymen  mingled  with  them.  There  ar 
also  diocesan  conventions  annually,  in  whic 
the  bishop  presides.  The  bishops  have  n 
salaries  as  such,  but  are  allowed  to  hoh 
parishes  as  other  ministers ;  but  it  has  1 
been  found  more  convenient  in  many  stati 
to  raise  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  oisfa 
that  his  time  may  be  more  at  Uberty  fa 
visiting  the  clergy.  They  have  neithe 
patronage  nor  palaces,  ana  some  of  thei] 
incomes  are  extremely  small.  The  Englii' 
Common  Prayer- Book  is  adopted,  with  th 
omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  eon 
other  slight  alterations.  Subscription  to  ' 
articles  is  not  required  by  candidates  fa 
holy  orders.  The  Methodists  in  Amelia 
also,  fonn  on  episcopal  church  ;  but  founde 
upon  the  primitive  principle  that 
and  presbyters  are  of  the  same  onifr, 
though  the  oversight  of  presbyters  may 
committed  to  those  who  are,  by  virtue  of] 
their  office,  also  called  Bishops. 

EPISTLES,  which  occur  under  the  same 
Hebrew  word  with  books,  namely,  "iBo,  are 
mentioned  the  more  rarely,  the  further  wt 
go  back  into  antiquity.     An  epistle  is  fini 
mentioned,  3  Sam.  xi.  14,  &c.     Afterwardi, 
there  is  more  frequent  mention  of  them; 
and  sometimes  an  epistle  is   meant,  when 
literally  a  messenger  is   spoken   of.  as  in 
Ezra  iv.  15 — 17.      In  the  east,  letters  vt 
commonly  sent  unsealed.    In  case,  however, 
they  are  sent  to  persons  of  distinction,  ther 
are  placed  in  a  valuable  pur»e,  which  is  lira, 
closed   over  with  wax  or  clay,   amd   Ibco 
stamped   with  a  signet,    Isaiah   xxix.  11; 
Job  xxxviii.   14.      The   moat   ancient  epis- 
tles begin   and  end  without  either   sslnta- 
tion   or   farewell;    but   under  the   Pendia 
monarchy  the   salutation   was  very  prolix. 
It  is  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  Ezn  ir. 
7 — 10,  V.  7-     The  apostles,  in  their  epistk*, 
used  the  salutation  customary  among  tkt 
Greeks ;  but  they  omitted  the  usual  farewell 
at  the  close,  namely,  x^P*!*,  and  ailoptcd  » 
benediction  more  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion.    St.  Paul,  when  h« 
dictated  his  letters,  wrote  the  benediction  at 
the  close  with  his  own  hand,  2  Thess.  iu.  17. 
He  was  more  accustomed  to  dictate  his  let- 
ters than  to  write  them  himself. 

The  name  Epistles  is  given,  by  wsfl 
of  eminence,  to  the  letters  written  by  llie 
apostles,  or  first  preachers  of  Christianity, 
to  particular  churches  or  persons,  on  parti- 
cular occasions  or  subjects.  Of  the.se  the 
apostle  Paul  wrote  fourteen.  St.  Jama 
wrote  one  general  epistle ;  St.  Peter  two; 
St.  John  three  ;  and  St.  Jude  one. 

An  epistle  has  its  Hebrew  name  from  its 
being  rolled  or  folded  together.  The  nMxlrrt 
Arabs  roll  up  their  letters,  and  then  flattea 
them  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and  paste  tf 
the  end  of  them,  instead  of  sealing  them. 
I'he  Persians  make  up  their  letters  in  a  roil 
about  six  inches  long,  and  a  bit  of  paper  >• 
fastened  round  it  n-ith  gum,  and  sealed  widi 
an  impression  of  ink,  which  reaemblca  oat 
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priDKrs'  ink,  but  is  not  so  thick.  Letters, 
as  Btated  above,  were  generally  sent  to 
persona  of  distinction  in  a  bag  or  purse ; 
bui  to  inferiors,  or  thoae  who  were  held 
in  contempt,  they  were  sent  open,  that  is, 
uncDclosea.  Lady  IVI.  W.  Montagu  gays, 
the  basta  of  Belgrade's  aniiwer  to  the 
English  ambassador  going  to  Constantinople 
waa  brought  to  him  in  a  purse  of  scarlet 
aatin.  But,  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah,  an 
insult  was  designed  to  be  offered  to  him  by 
Sinballat,  in  refusing  him  the  mark  of 
mpect  usually  paid  to  persona  of  his  station, 
ana  treating  mm  contemptuously,  by  send- 
ing the  letter  open,  that  lb,  without  the 
mstonury  appendages  when  presented  to 
penons  of  respectability.  "  Futtv  Sihng," 
cays  Mr.  Forbes,  "  sent  a  chopaar  to  me 
at  Dhuboy,  with  a  letter  of  invitation  to 
the  wedding,  then  celebrating  at  firodera 
at  a  great  expense,  and  of  long  continu- 
ance, llie  tetter,  as  usual,  from  oriental 
princea,  was  written  on  silver  paper,  flow- 
ered with  gold,  with  an  additional  sprink- 
ling of  safh'on,  enclosed  under  a  cover  of 
gold  brocade.  The  letter  was  accompanied 
with  a  bag  of  critn^^on  and  gold  kerm-caub, 
filled  with  sweet-scented  seeds,  as  a  mark 
of  favour  and  good  omen." 

EPOCH,  a  term  in  chronology  signifying 
\  fixed  point  of  time,  from  which  the  suc- 
ceeding year*  are  numbered.     Scaliger  says 
it  mean*  "  a  stop,"  because  "  in  epochs  stop 
and  terminate  tne  measures  of  times."     It 
now  usually  denotes  a  remarkable  date  ;  as, 
the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  B.  C. 
1183,  &c.     The  first  epoch  is  the  creation 
of  tke  world,  which,  according  to  the  Vul- 
gUc  Bible,  Archbishop   Usher  fixes  in  the 
year  710  of  the   Julian  period,    and   4O04 
yois    before    Jesus   Christ.      The    second 
u  the  deluge,  which,  according  to  the  He- 
W»  teit,   happened   in  the   year  of  the 
*oild  1656.      Ssix   other  epochs  are   com- 
nomljr  reckoned    in    sacred    history ;    the 
^ding  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was, 
according  to   Dr.   Hales,    B.  C.   2554 ;    the 
'illing  of  Abraham,  B.  C.  2153  ;  the  depar- 
*»«of  ihe  Israelites  out  of  Kgypt,  B.  C.  \6iS; 
^«  dedication  of  the  temple,  B.  C.  1027; 
^  end  of  the  Babylonish  capti^'ity,  B.  C. 
JW;  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  A.  D.  1. 
'1  profane  history  are  reckoned  five  ejiochs  : 
'Jie  founding  of  the  Assyrian  empire,   B.  C. 
W;  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  or  death  of 
"fiianapalus,  B.C.  T*7 ;  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
y  Babylon,  B.  C.  556  j  the  reign  of  Alcian- 
"*'  the  Great  over  the  Persians,  B.  C.  330 ; 
^'"i  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
'"  which  our  Sanour  was  bom,  B.  C.  44. 

Era.     The  term  era  {not  ara,  as  incor- 

"ttly  written)  is  Spanish,  signifying  time, 

*•  in  the  phrase,  *ie  era  en  era,  "  from  time 

^  time,"     It  was  first  used  in  the  Era  His- 

^ica,  instituted    B.  C,   38,   in   honour  of 

^Ugustua,  when  Spain  waa  allotted  to  hira, 

'^  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  among 

"Je  second  triumvirate,  Augustus,  Anthony, 
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and  l^epidus.  It  now  usually  denotes  an 
indefinite  aeries  of  years,  beginning  from 
some  known  epoch ;  and  so  oiSers  from  a 
period,  which  is  a  definite  series :  as  the  era 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  era  of  the 
Olympiads,  the  era  of  Nabonossar,  &c.  See 
Epoch. 

E.SAR-H ADDON,  son  of  Sennacherib, 
and  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Assy- 
ria :  called  Sargoci,  or  Sarugon,  If>ai.  xx.  1. 
He  reigned  twenty-nine  years.  He  made 
war  with  the  Pliilisjtines,  and  took  Azoth, 
by  Tartan,  his  general :  he  atU-ickcd  Egypt, 
Cush,  and  Edom,  Isai.  xx.,  xxxiv. ;  design- 
ing, probably,  to  avenge  the  aifrunt  Senna- 
cheritj  his  father  had  received  from  Tirha- 
kah,  king  of  Cush.  anil  the  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  been  Hezekiah's  confederates,  lie 
sent  priests  to  the  Cuthaeans,  whom  Salma- 
neser,  king  of  As8)Tia,  had  planted  in  Sama- 
ria, instead  of  the  Israelites  :  he  took  Jeru- 
salem, and  carried  king  Manasseh  to  Baby- 
lon, of  which  he  had  become  master,  perhaps, 
because  there  wa.^  no  heir  to  Belexiti,  king 
of  Babylon.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  years  at  Nineveh,  and 
thirteen  years  at  Babylon ;  in  all  forty-two 
years.     He  died  A.  AI.  3336. 

ESAU,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  born 
A.  M.  2108,  B.  C.  183(5.  WTien  the  time  of 
Rebekah's  delivery  came,  nhe  had  twins, 
Gca.  XXV.  24 — 26  :  the  first-bom  was  hairy, 
therefore  called  Esau  j  that  is,  a  man  full 
grown,  or  of  perfect  age ;  but  some  tk-rive 
Esau  from  the  Arabic  fftscba  or  ffeucheva, 
which  signifies  a  hair-cloth.  Esau  delighted 
in  hunting,  and  his  father  Isaac  had  a  parti- 
cular nffection  for  him.  On  one  occasion, 
Esau,  returning  from  the  fields  greatly  fa- 
tigued, desired  Jacob  to  give  him  some  red 
pottage,  which  he  was  then  preparing.  Jacob 
consented,  provided  Esau  would  sell  him  hia 
birthright.  Esau  complied,  and  by  oath  re- 
signed it  to  him,  Gen.  rxv.  29 — 34.  Esau, 
when  aged  fort y, married  two  Canoanitish  wo- 
men, Judith,  daughter  of  Been,  the  Hittite; 
and  Basbemath,  daughter  of  Elun,  Genesis 
xxvi.  34.  These  marriages  were  very  dis- 
pleasing  to  Isnac  and  Rebekah,  because  they 
intermingled  the  blood  of  Abraham  with  that 
of  Canaanite  aliens.  Isaac  being  old,  and  his 
sight  dec4»yed,  directed  Esau  to  procure  him 
delicate  venison  by  hunting,  that  be  might 
give  liim  his  chief  Idessing,  Genesis  xxvii. 
The  firtifice  of  his  mother,  however,  counter- 
acted his  purpose ;  and  she  contrived  to 
impose  upon  Isaac,  and  lo  obtain  the  father's 
principal  blessing  for  her  son  Jacob,  Esau 
was  indignant  on  account  of  this  treachery 
and  lietennined  to  kill  .lacob  as  soon  as 
their  father  should  die.  Rebekah  again  in- 
terposed, and  sent  Jacob  away  to  her  bro- 
ther Lahan,  with  whom  he  might  be  secure. 
During  the  period  of  separation,  which 
lasted  several  years,  Esau  married  a  wife 
of  the  family  of  Ishmael  j  and,  removing 
to  Mount  Seir,  acquired  great  power  and 
wealth.    Wlien  Jacob  returned,  after  long 
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absenee,  to  his  father's  country,  with  a 
nuiueroug  family,  and  large  flocks  and  hcrd«, 
he  dreaded  his  hrother's  dinpleasure ;  but 
they  hail  an  amicable  and  aflcclicinate  inter- 
view. After  their  father's  death,  they  Uved 
in  peace  and  iiinity ;  but,  as  their  posses- 
sions enlarfjecl,  ami  there  was  not  suflicient 
room  for  them  in  the  land  in  which  they 
were  strangers,  Esau  retnmed  to  Mount 
Seir.  where  Ids  posterity  multiplied  under 
the  denominniion  of  Hdoinites.  (See  Edom.) 
The  litne  of  his  death  is  rot  mentioned  ; 
but  Biiihop  Cumberland  thiuks  it  probable 
that  he  died  about  the  same  time  with  his 
brother  Jacob,  at  the  age  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  years,  Genesis  xxv. — 
XXX  vi. 

2.  On  the  most  important  part  of  this  his- 
tory, the  selling  of  the  birthright,  we  may 
observe,  (l.)  That  although  it  was  always 
the  desip^n  of  God  that  the  blessing  con- 
nected with  primogeniture  in  the  family  of 
Abraham  should  be  enjoyed  by  Jacob,  and  to 
exercise  his  sovereignty  in  changing  the  suc- 
cession in  which  the  promises  of  the  Abrn- 
hamic  covenant  might  descend ;  yet  the 
conduct  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob  was  repre- 
hensible in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  the 
divine  design  by  the  unworthy  means  of 
contrivance  and  deceit ;  and  they  were 
punished  for  their  presumption  by  their  suf- 
feringM.  (,2.)  That  the  conduct  of  Esau  in 
aelling  his  birthright  was  both  wanton  and 
profane.  It  was  wanton,  because  he,  though 
faint,  could  be  in  no  danger  of  not  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  food  in  his  father's  house ; 
and  WM  therefore  wholly  tnliuenred  by  his 
appetite,  excited  by  the  delicacy  of  Jacob's 
pottage.  It  was  profane,  be.'ause  the  bless- 
ings of  the  birthright  were  spiritjial  as 
well  as  civil.  The  church  of  (iod  was 
to  be  estabhshed  in  the  line  of  the  first- 
bom  ;  and  in  that  line  the  Messiah  was 
to  appear.  These  high  privileges  were  de- 
spised by  Esau,  who  is  therefore  made  by 
St.  Paul  a  type  of  all  apostates  from  Christ, 
who,  like  him,  profanely  desjjise  their  birth- 
right afi  the  sons  of  (iod.     See  Birthright. 

ESDRAELffN.  Plain  of,  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  extends  east  and  west  from  Scytho- 
poli*  to  iMount  Carmel ;  called,  Ukewise,  the 
Great  Plain,  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  the  Plain 
of  Esdreta.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  observes,  it  is 
by  far  the  largest  plain  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 
extending  quite  across  the  country,  from 
Alount  Cannel  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  ;  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  also  a  very  fertile 
district,  abounding  in  pasture ;  on  which 
account  it  has  been  selected  for  the  purposes 
of  encampment  by  almost  every  army  that 
has  traversed  the  Holy  Land.  Here  Barak, 
descending  with  his  ten  thousand  men  from 
Mount  Tabor,  which  rises  like  a  cone  in  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  defeated  Sisera,  with  his 
"  nine  hundred  chariotjj  of  iron,  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  gathered  from 
378 


Harosheth  of  the  gentile*  unlo  the  nrtr 
Kishon  ;  and  pursued  after  the  cliariots  : 
after  the  host  unto  Harosheth  of  the  gen 
tiles  ;  and  aJl  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  th 
edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  there  was  not 
man  left,"  Judges  iv.  Here  Josiah,  king  i 
Judah,  fell,  figliting  against  Necho,  king  i 
Egypt,  2  King.H  xxiii.  29-  And  here  th 
Midianites  and  the  Amalekites,  who  were* 
"  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude,  and  their 
camels  without  number  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,"  encamped,  when  they  were  defeated 
by  Gideon,  tfudges  vi.  'lliis  plain  has  like- 
wise been  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
armies  of  ex'erj'  conqueror  or  invader,  from 
Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,  to  hi« 
imitator.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who,  in 
the  spring  of  1799.  with  a  small  body  of 
French,  defeated  an  army  of  8e\-eral  thou- 
sand Turks  and  Mamelukes.  Jews,  gen- 
tiles, .Saracens,  Christian  crusaden,  and 
anticbristian  Frenchmen,  Egyptian*,  Per« 
sians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  warrion 
out  of  every  nation  which  is  under  hearen, 
have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  j  and  have  beheld  the  varioui 
banners  of  their  nations  wet  with  the  dewn 
of  Tabor  and  of  Hermon.  And  it  i*  to  thi» 
day  generally  found  to  be  the  place  of  elk- 
campment  of  large  parties  of  .\rabs. 

E.SDR.VS,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal 
books  which  were  always  excluded  the  Jew- 
ish canon,  and  are  too  absurd  to  be  admit- 
ted as  canonical  by  the  Papists  themselrei. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  or' 
written  in  Greek  by  some  HellenisticaTtl 
though  some  imagine  that  they  wer 
written  in  Chaldee,  and  afterward* 
lated  into  Greek.  It  is  uncertain 
were  composed,  though  it  is  generally  I 
that  the  author  wrote  before  Josephs 

ESHDAAL,orlSHBOSHETH,f 
son  of  Saul.  Tlie  Hebrews,  to  avoid 
nouncing  the  word  baal,  "  lord,"  xati 
bosheth,  "  confusion."  Instead  of  Mephi- 
baal,  they  said  Mephi-bosheth ;  and,  init<id 
of  Esh-baal,  they  said  Ish-boshetb,  3  Sam. 
ii.  8. 

ESHCOL,  one  of  Abraham's  allies,  wbo 
dwelt  with  him  in  the  valley  of  Mamre,  anS 
accompanied  him  in  the  pursuit  of  ChedoN 
laomer,  and  the  other  confederated  kingi, 
who  pUlaged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
carried  away  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew.  Gee- 
xiv.  24.  Also  the  valley  or  brook  of  Echcol 
was  that  in  which  the  Hebrew  messengoii 
who  went  to  spy  the  land  of  Canaan,  cot  i 
bunch  of  grapes  so  large  that  it  was  a*  mtA 
as  two  men  could  carry.  It  was  situated  ia 
the  south  part  of  Judah,  Num.  xiii.  M> 
xxxii.  9. 

ESSENES,  or  ESSEiNIANS,  one  of  tin 
three  ancient  sects  of  the  Jews.  They  *f- 
pear  to  have  been  an  cnthusiastie  sect,  ne«i 
numerous,  and  but  little  known ;  directly 
opposite  to  the  pharisees  with  respect  M 
their  rcUance  upon  tradition,  and  their  scra- 
pulous  regard  to  the  ceremonial  law,  ' 


ig,  like  them,  to  superior  tanctity 
in.    They  exiated  in  the  time  of  our 

Uul  though  they  are  not  mentioned 
iew  Trstunent,  they  are  8U|)po8ed 
ided  to  by  St.  I*aul  in  hi«  epistles  to 
e«ian«  and  Culpssianii,  and  in  his 
lie  to  Timothy.  From  the  account 
the  doctrines  and  institulion.i  of  this 
Pliilo  and  Josephus,  we  learn  that 
Bved  in  the  immortalitv  of  the  itoul ; 
■were  absolute  predes^tinariang;  that 
erred  the  seventh  day  with  peculiar 
I ;  that  they  held  the  ucriptures  in 
Brt  reverence,  but  coaMdercd  them 
ic  \iTitings,  and  expounded  them 
tUy ;  that  they  aent  gifts  to  the  tern. 
Offered  no  sacrifices ;  that  they  ad- 
B  one  into  their  society  till  after  a 
kof  three  year* ;  that  they  lived  in  a 
^>rtfert  equality,  except  that  they 
wet  to  the  aged,  and  to  their  priests  ; 
'  considered  all  secular  employment 
ful,  except  that  of  agriculture  ;  that 
I  all  tltinKs  in  common,  and  were 
lus,  quiet,  and  free  from  every  spe- 
rice ;  that  they  held  celibacy  and 
in  hif(h  esteem  ;  that  they  allowed 
^e  of  raiment  till  necessity  required 
liey  abstained  from  \i-ine ;  that  they 

permitted  to  eat  but  with  their  own 
a  that  a  certain  portion  of  food  was 
to  Mcb  person,  of  which  they  par- 
Mher,  after  solemn  ablutions.  The 
md  retired  life  of  the  Kssencs  is  sup- 
^AMjfiveo  rise  to  monkish  super- 

B^Bot*  were  a  distinct  branch  of 
■M.  Jalin  has  thus  described  the 
t  between  them :  The  principal 
if  ilirtiTcnce  between  the  Essenes  or 
iiiil  I  liempeutap  consisted  in  this; 
br  were  Jews,  who  s(>oke  the  Ara- 
M  latter  were  Cireek  Jews,  as  the 
Mmiclres  intimate,  namely,  »*D»* 
nvrti.  The  EssencK  lived  chiefly  in 
i  the  Therapeutje.  in  Ef^ypt.  ITie 
ttm  were  more  risid  than  the  Es- 
ice  the  latter,  although  they  made 
lice  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  large 

El,  nevertheless,  in  towns  and  vil- 
practioed  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
iccption  of  those  arts  which  were 
»re  oirectly  subservient  to  the  pur- 
•rar.  The  Therapeutir,  on  the  con- 
d  from  all  inhabited  places,  dwelt 
lod  deserts  and  gardens,  and  gave 
»  np  to  contem|Uation.  Both  the 
knd  the  Therapeutje  held  their  pro- 
common,  ana  those  things  which 
d  ia  need  of  for  the  support  and 
3tU  of  life,  were  distributea  to  them 
common  stock.  The  candidates 
•ion  among  the  Essenes  gave  their 
to  the  society ;  but  those  who  were 
for  a  membershij>  with  the  Thera- 
ft  theirs  to  their  friends  ;  and  both, 
jnber  of  yeant  of  probation,  made  a 
n  which  bound  them  to  the  exercise 
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of  the  stHctest  uprightness.  The  Romanists 
pretend,  as  Dr.  l'ri(leau.x  observes,  without 
any  foundation,  that  the  Essenes  were  Chris- 
tian monies,  formed  into  a  society  by  St. 
Mark,  who  founded  the  first  church  at  Alex, 
andria.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  accounts 
of  Joxephus  and  I'hilo,  that  the  Elssenes 
were  not  f 'hrisiianM,  but  Jews. 

Dr.  Neander's  account  of  the  Essenes  is 
as  follows  : — A  comjmny  of  pious  men,  much 
experienced  in  the  trials  of  the  outward  and 
of  the  inward  life,  had  withdrawn  themselves 
out  of  the  strife  of  theological  anil  political 

Parties,  at  first  apparently  (according  to 
liny  the  elder)  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  where  they  lived  together  in  in- 
timate connection,  partly  in  the  same  sort 
of  society  as  the  monks  of  later  days,  and 
partly  as  mystical  orders  in  all  periods  have 
done.  From  this  society,  other  smaller 
ones  afterwards  proceeded,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  all  I'lilestine.  Thev  were  called 
Essenes,  'Zaaiiiioi  or  'Kaamoi.  Tney  employed 
themselves  in  the  arts  of  peace,  agriculture, 
pasture,  handicraft  works,  and  especially  in 
the  art  of  healing,  while  they  took  great 
delight  in  investigating  the  healing  powers 
of  nature.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  they 
imagined  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
a  supernatural  illumination  in  their  search 
into  nature,  and  their  use  of  her  powers. 
Their  natural  knowledge,  and  their  art  of 
healing,  appear  also  to  have  had  a  religious, 
theosophir  character,  as  they  professed  also 
to  have  pecuUar  prophetical  gifts.  'I'he  Es- 
senes were,  no  doubt,  distinguished  from 
the  TnasH  of  ordinary  Jews  by  this,  that  they 
knew  and  loved  something  higher  than  the 
outward  ceremonial  and  a  dead  faith,  that 
thev  did  really  strive  after  holiness  of  heart, 
ana  inward  communion  with  (.iod.  Their 
quiet,  pious  habits  also  rendered  them  re- 
markable, and  by  means  of  these  they  re- 
mained ciuiet  amidst  all  the  political  changes, 
respected  by  all  parties,  even  by  the  hea- 
thens; and  by  their  laborious  habits  and 
kindness,  their  obedience  towards  the  higher 
powers,  as  ordained  of  (iod,  their  fidelity 
and  love  of  truth,  they  were  enabled  to  ex- 
tend themselves  in  all  directions.  In  their 
society  every  yea  and  nay  had  the  force  of 
an  oath  ;  for  every  oath,  said  they,  prc-sup- 
posea  a  mutual  distrust,  which  ought  not  to 
tte  the  case  among  a  society  of  honest  men. 
(Mly  in  one  case  was  an  oath  suffered  amongst 
them,  namely,  as  a  pled|(e  for  those  who 
after  a  three  vears'  noviciate  were  to  be 
received  into  tne  number  of  the  initiated. 
According  to  the  portraiture  of  thein,  given 
by  Philo,  the  .Mexandrian,  in  his  separate 
treatise  concerning  the  "  True  Freedom  of 
the  Virtuous,"  we  should  take  llie  Essenes  for 
men  of  an  entirely  practical  religious  turn, 
far  removed  from  all  theoiophy  and  all  idle 
speculation  ;  and  we  should  ascribe  to  them 
an  inward  religious  haViit  of  mind,  free  from 
all  mixture  of  superstition  and  reliance  on 
outward  things.    But  the  account  of  Pliilu 
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the  term  tiaratimi,  if  we  f^ive  up  the  only  idea 
itiuler  which  it  can  be  conceived. 

4.  It  follows  from  thiK,  therefore,  that  either 
we  must  apply  the  term  duration  to  the  divine 
Beiriff  in  the  same  sense  in  which  wc  apply 
it  to  creatures,  with  the  extension  of  the  idea 
to  a  duration  which  has  no  bounds  nnd 
limitK ;  or  blot  it  out  of  our  creeds,  as  a  word 
to  which  our  miuds,  with  all  the  aid  they 
may  derive  from  the  labours  of  metaphysi- 
cians, can  attach  no  mriinin((.  The  only 
objection  to  successive  duration  as  npjilied 
to  Ood,  which  has  any  iibuKibiJiiy,  is, 
that  it  seems  to  imply  clian(;e ;  hut  this 
wholly  arises  front  confounding  two  very 
distinct  things ;  succession  in  the  dura- 
tion, and  change  in  the  Buhstaiice.  Dr. 
Cudwortli  appears  to  hiive  fallen  into  this 
error.  He  speaks  of  tlie  duration  of  an 
imperfect  nature,  aa  sliding;  from  the  pire- 
sent  to  the  future,  expecting  something 
of  itself  which  is  not  yet  in  being;  and  of 
a  perfect  nature  being  essentially  immuta- 
ble, having  a  permanent  and  unchanging 
duration,  never  loaing  anything  of  itself 
once  present,  nor  yet  running  forward  to 
meet  somethinR  of  itself  wliieh  is  not  yet  in 
being.  Now,  tbough  this  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  a  perfect  and  immutable  nature,  it  is 
no  description  at  all  of  an  ctenially-enduring 
nature.  Duration  implies  no  loss  in  the 
substance  of  any  being,  nor  addition  to  it. 
A  perfect  nature  never  loses  anything  of 
itself,  nor  expects  more  of  itself  than  ia  pos- 
sessed ;  but  this  docs  not  arise  from  the  at- 
tribvitc  of  its  duration,  however  that  attribute 
may  be  conceived  of,  but  from  its  perfection 
and  consequent  immutability.  These  attri- 
butes do  not  flow  from  the  duration,  but  the 
continuance  of  tbe  duration  from  them.  The 
argument  is  clearly  good  for  nothing,  unless 
it  could  be  proved  that  successive  duration 
necessarily  implies  a  change  in  the  nature; 
but  that  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of 
finite  beings, — their  natures  are  not  at  all 
determineii  by  their  duration,  but  their  dura- 
tion  by  their  natures ;  and  they  exist  for  a 
moment,  or  for  ages,  according  to  the  nature 
which  their  Maker  has  impressed  upon  them. 
If  it  be  said  that,  at  least,  successive  duration 
imports  that  a  being  loses  past  duration,  and 
expects  the  arrival  of  future  eiistence,  we 
reply,  that  this  is  no  imperfection  at  all. 
Even  finite  creatures  do  not  feel  it  to  be  an 
imperfection  to  have  existed,  and  to  look  for 
continued  and  interminable  being.  It  is 
true,  with  the  past  we  lose  knowledge  and 
pleasure;  and  e.xpecting  in  all  future  periods 
mereaae  of  knowledge  and  happiness,  we  are 
reminded  by  that  of  our  present  imperfec- 
tion ;  but  this  imperfection  does  not  arise 
from  our  successive  and  flovviiig  duration, 
and  we  never  refer  it  to  that.  It  is  not  the 
past  which  takes  away  our  knowledge  and 
pleasure;  nor  future  duration,  simply  con> 
sidered,  which  will  confer  the  increase  of  both. 
Our  imperfections  arise  out  of  the  essential 
nature  of  our  being,  not  out  of  the  manner 
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in  which  our  being  is  continued.  It  is  not 
the  flow  of  our  duration,  but  the  flow  of  our 
nature,  which  produces  these  eflfects.  On 
the  contrarv,  we  think  that  the  idea  of  our 
successive  duration,  that  is,  of  continuance, 
18  an  advantage,  and  not  a  defect.  Let  all 
ideas  of  continuance  be  banished  from  the 
mind,  let  there  be  to  us  a  nunc  semper  statu, 
during  tbe  whole  of  our  being,  and  we  ap- 
pear to  gain  nothing, — our  pleasures  surelj 
are  not  diminished  by  the  idea  of  9ucce8si%'e 
duration  being  added  to  tiresent  enjo^rment : 
that  they  have  been,  anil  still  remam,  and 
will  coniraue,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  height- 
ens thein.  Without  the  idea  of  a  flowing 
duration,  we  could  have  no  such  measure  of 
the  continuance  of  our  pleassures ;  and  this 
we  should  consider  an  abatement  of  our  hap- 
piness. What  Is  so  obvious  an  excellency  la^ 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  in  angelic  nature^^ 
can  never  be  thought  an  imperfection  in 
Ciod,  when  joineii  with  a  nature  essentially 
j)erfect  and  immutable. 

5.  But  it  maybe  said,  that ''  eternal  dura- 
tion, considered  as  successive,  is  only  an 
artificial  manner  of  measuring  and  conceiv. 
ing  of  duration ;  and  is  no  more  eternal 
duration  itself  than  minutes  and  moments, 
the  artilicial  measures  of  lime,  are  timr  iu 
self,"  Were  this  granted,  the  qu<  -;  >: 
would  still  be,  whetlier  there  is  anytl.m^ 
in  duration  considered  generally,  or  in  time 
considered  specially,  which  corresponds  to 
these  artificial  methods  of  measuring  and 
conceiving  of  them.  The  ocean  is  measured 
by  leagues  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  occtq, 
and  the  measure  of  it,  are  distinct;  tbey^ 
nevertheless,  answer  to  each  other.  LeagnM 
are  the  nominal  divisions  of  an  extended 
surface  ;  but  there  is  a  real  extension,  which 
answers  to  the  artificial  conception  and  ad- 
measurement of  it.  In  like  manner,  dayn, 
and  hours,  and  moments,  are  the  measnfM 
of  time :  hut  there  ia  either  something  in 
time  which  answers  to  these  measuret;  or 
not  only  the  measure,  but  the  thing  itielf.  •• 
artificial — an  imaginary  creation.  If  wy 
man  will  contend,  that  the  period  of  duf»- 
tion  which  we  call  time  is  nothing,  no  fur- 
ther dispute  can  be  held  with  him ;  and  he 
may  be  left  to  deny  also  the  existence  of  mst- 
ter,  and  to  enjoy  his  philosophic  revel  in  an 
ideal  world.  We  apply  the  same  argufflcn' 
to  duration  generally,  whether  finite  or  infi- 
nite. Minutes  and  moments,  or  smaller  por- 
tions, for  which  we  have  no  name, may  be  arti- 
ficial things,  adopted  to  aid  our  conccpiioni; 
but  conceptions  of  what  ?  Not  of  anythw)! 
standing  still,  but  of  something  going  on. 
Of  duration  we  have  no  other  conception; 
and  if  there  be  nothing  in  nature  whi'*' 
answers  to  this  conception,  then  is  dumtion 
itself  imaginarj',  and  we  discourse  abo<it 
nothing.  If  the  duration  of  the  divine  Deiitf 
admits  not  of  jiast,  present,  and  future,  un» 
of  these  two  consequences  must  follow.— 
that  no  such  attribute  as  that  of  cternitf 
belongs  to  him, — or  that  there  i«  no  po«<r 
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[  Atiuamia  and  ArtaxervrR  ax 
B  person ;  and  we  ma^  observe,  that 
na  ia  always  translated  Arlaxerxca 
eptuaffint  version  ;  and  he  is  called 
Dame  in  the  auocrypbal  part  of  the 
Ettber-     See  Ecbataka,  and  Aha- 

ISTTY  is  an  attribute  of  God.  (See 
The  Belf-exiatent  being,  says  the 
Dr.  Clarke,  must  of  necessity  be 
The  ideas  of  eternity  and  sclf-exist- 
•o  clo«ely  connected,  that  because 
ig  mutt  of  necessity  be  eternal,  in- 
Dtly  and  without  any  outward  cause 
ing,  therefore  it  must  necessarily  be 
tent ;  and  becnuse  it  k  impossiitte 
etliin^  must  be  self-exintent,  there- 
Laecegrary  that  it  must  likewise  be 
wpv  be  twlf-estistent,  is  to  exist  by 
Hte  necessity  in  the  nature  of  the 
bIT  Now  this  necessity  being  ahso- 
il  not  depending-  upon  any  thing 
,  must  be  always  unalterably  the 
othing  being  alterable  but  what  ia 
af  being  affected  by  somewhat  with- 
L  That  being  therefore  which  has 
MUise  of  its  existence  but  the  abso- 
Krity  of  its  own  nature,  must  of 
Fliave  existed  from  everlasting, 
beginning;  and  must  of  necessity 
Bverlosting,  without  end. 
le  etenial  duration  of  the  divine 
Bisny  hnve  held  a  metaphysical 
Dt  *'  The  eternal  existence  of 
I  M  laid,  "  is  not  to  he  considered 
bSvei  the  ideas  we  gain  from 
Bvt  to  be  allowed  in  our  concep- 
nia  duration.  As  he  fills  all  space 
immeuKity,  he  fills  all  duration  with 
lity;  and  with  him  eternity  is  nunc 
[>ermaneDt  now,  incapable  of  the  re- 
f  past,  present,  and  future."  Such, 
,  is  not  tlic  view  given  us  of  this 
iu  nibject  in  the  scriptures ;  and  if 
i  be  aaid  that  they  speak  popularly, 
■eeommodated  to  the  infirmity  of 
urn  of  the  bodT  of  mankind,  we 
jy,  that  philosophy  has  not,  with  all 
K(  of  superior  light,  carried  our 
^pis  attribute  of  the  dirine  nature 
^nd  revelation ;  and,  in  attempt- 
U  only  obscured  the  conceptions  of 
Jan.  "  Filling  duration  with  his 
Hi  a  phnu«  without  any  meaning  : 
Kl  any  man  conceive  a  permanent 
irhtch  co-exists  with  a  perpetually 
Inratjon  ?  C>ne  might  as  well  appre> 
lathematical  point  co-extended  with 
surface,  and  all  dimensions.  As  this 
la,  however,  been  made  the  basis  of 
ical  opinions,  it  may  be  proper 
lit. 

ier  we  get  our  idea  of  time  from 
i  of  bodies  nithout  us,  or  from  the 
eta  of  the  succession  of  our  own 
Dth,  is  not  important  to  this  in- 
|c.  in  our  conceptions,  is  divisible. 
divisions  are  years,  months, 
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days,  minute!*,  seconds,  &c.  We  can  con- 
ceive  of  yet  smaller  portions  of  duration  ; 
and,  whetlier  we  have  given  to  them  artifi- 
cial names  or  not,  we  can  conceive  no  other- 
wise of  duration,  than  continuance  of  being, 
estimated,  as  to  degree,  by  this  artificial  ad- 
measurement, and  therefore  as  sub..ttantially 
answering  to  it.  It  is  not  denied  but  that 
duration  is  something  distinct  from  these  its 
artificial  measures  ;  yet  of  this  every  man's 
consciousness  will  assure  him,  that  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  duration  except  in  this  suc- 
cessive manner.  But  we  are  told,  that  the 
eternity  of  God  is  a  fixed  eternal  now,  from 
which  all  ideas  of  succession,  of  pa-st  and 
future,  are  to  be  excluded ;  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  conceive  of  eternal  duration  without 
reference  to  past  or  future,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  idea  of  that  fiow  under  which 
we  conceive  of  time.  'Oie  proper  nitstract 
idea  of  duration  is,  however,  simple  continu- 
ance of  being,  without  any  reference  to  the 
exact  degree  or  extent  of  it,  becan.se  in  no 
other  way  can  it  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  substances  of  which  it  is  the  attribute. 
It  may  be  finite  or  infinite,  momentary  or 
eternal ;  tnit  that  depends  upon  the  substance 
of  which  it  is  the  quality,  and  not  upon  its 
own  nature.  Our  own  obscn'ation  and  ex- 
perience teach  us  how  to  applv  it  to  ourselves. 
As  to  us,  duration  is  de]iendent  and  finite ; 
as  to  God,  it  is  infinite ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  originality  or  dependence,  the  finiteness 
or  infinity  of  it,  arises,  not  otil  of  the  nature 
of  duration  it.self,  but  out  of  other  qualities 
of  the  subjects  respectively. 

3.  Duration,  then,  as  applied  to  God,  is  no 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  idea  as  applied 
to  ourselves ;  and  to  exhort  us  to  conceive 
of  it  as  something  cssentiaUy  diflerent,  is  to 
require  us  to  conceive  what  is  inconceivable. 
It  IS  to  demand  of  us  to  think  without  ideas. 
Duration  is  continuance  of  existence ;  con- 
tinuance of  existence  is  capable  of  being 
longer  or  shorter;  and  hence  necessarily 
arises  the  idea  of  the  succession  of  the  mi. 
nutest  points  of  duration  into  which  we  can 
conceive  it  divided.  Beyond  this  the  mind 
cannot  go,  it  forms  the  idea  of  duration  no 
other  Way  :  and  if  what  we  call  duration  be 
anything  different  from  this  in  God,  it  is  not 
duration,  properly  so  called,  according  to 
human  ideas;  is  is  something  else,  for  which 
there  is  no  name  among  men,  because  there 
is  no  idea,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
reason  about  it.  As  long  as  metaphvsiciana 
use  the  term,  they  must  take  the  idea:  if 
they  spurn  the  idea,  they  have  no  right  to 
the  term,  and  ought  at  once  to  confess  that 
they  can  go  no  further.  Dr.  Cudwortli  de- 
fines infinity  of  duration  to  be  nothing  else 
but  perfection,  as  including  in  it  neces>»ary 
existence  and  immutability.  This,  it  is  true, 
is  as  much  a  definition  of  the  moon,  as  of 
infinity  of  duration ;  but  it  is  valuable,  as  it 
shows  that,  in  the  view  of  this  great  man, 
though  an  advocate  of  the  nioic  stiuii,  "  the 
standing  now,"  of  eternity,  we  must  abandon 
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captives  of  Israel  hung'  up  their  harpa,  and, 
while  Jerusalem  was  not,  refused  to  be  com- 
forted." The  scripture  calls  it  "  the  great 
river,"  ami  assignn  it  for  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  lliat  land  which  God  promiaed  to  the 
Israelites,  Deut.  t.  7 ;  Joshua  i  4. 

EUROCLYDON.  the  (Jreek  name  for  the 
north-east  wind,  very  dangerous  at  sea,  of 
the  nature  of  a  whirlwind,  which  falls  of  a 
sudden  upon  ships,  Acts  x-T^-ii.  14.  The 
same  wina  is  now  called  a  Levanter. 

ElfTYCHIANS,  iv  denomination  which 
arose  in  the  fifth  century,  and  were  bo  called 
from  Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  certain  convent 
of  monks  at  Constantinople.  The  Nesto- 
rians  having  explained  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  in  kucIi  a  manner  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  to  make  them  equivalent  to  two 
persons,  which  was  an  evident  absurdity, 
Eutyches,  to  avoid  this  error,  fell  into  ihc 
oppoRite  extreme,  and  maintained  that  there 
was  only  one  nature  in  Jesus  ("hrist,  the 
divine  nature,  which,  according  to  him,  had 
BO  entirely  swallowed  up  the  human,  that 
the  latter  could  not  be  distinguished.  Hence 
it  was  inferred,  that  according'  to  this  Bystem 
our  Lord  had  nothing  of  humanity  but  the 
appearance. 

EVANGELISTS,  the  inspired  authora  of 
the  Gospels.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  thayHhutv,  formed  of  «S,  bme, 
"well,"  and  iy/fAoi,  aagel,  messenger.  The 
name  of  evangeliata  ia  said  hy  some  to  have 
been  given  in  the  ancient  church  to  such  as 
preacned  the  gospel  without  being  attached 
to  any  particular  church,  being  either  com- 
missioned by  the  apostles  to  instnact  the 
nations,  or,  of  their  own  accord,  abandoning 
every  worldly  attachment,  consecrated  them- 

ilves  to  the  sacred  office  of  preaching  the 

spel.  la  which  sense  these  interpreters 
liink  it  i.s  that  St.  Phdip,  who  w.-ia  one  of 
the  seven  deacons,  w  calhd  '*  tlie  evangelist" 
in  Acts  xxi.  8. ;  and  that  St.  Paul,  writing  to 
Timothy,  bids  him  do  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist, 2  Tim.  iv.  5.  It  is,  however,  to  bo 
remarked,  that  the  office  in  wliich  the  evan- 
gelists chiefly  present  themselves  to  oiu" 
notice  in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of 
assistants  to  the  apostles  ;  or,  as  they  might 
he  termed,  vice  apostles,  who  acted  under 
their  authority  and  direction.  As  they  were 
directed  to  ordain  pastors  or  bishops  in  the 
churches,  but  had  no  authority  given  them 
to  ordain  successors  to  themselves  in  their 
particular  office  as  evangelists,  whatever  it 
might  be,  they  must  be  considered  as  but 
tem]«)rary  officers  in  the  church,  like  the 
apostles  and  prophets.  The  term  evangelist 
is,  at  present,  confined  to  the  ivTiters  of  the 
four  Gospels. 

EVE,  the  first  woman.  She  was  called 
mn,  Uen.  iii.  20,  a  word  that  signifies  tife, 
because  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  all 
that  live,  fhir  translators,  therefore,  might 
have  called  her  Life,  as  the  Septuagint,  who 
render  the  Hebrew  word  by  Zarf).  Soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  nrst  pair  from 
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paradise.  Eve  conceived  and  bare  a  sons 
and  imagining,  as  ia  probable,  that  ishe 
had  given  birth  to  the  promi.sed  Beed,  she 
called  his  name  Cain,  which  8igiiifie«  poM- 
session,  saying,  *'  1  have  gotten  a  man 
from  the  Lord!"  She  afterwards  had  Abel, 
and  some  daughters,  and  then  Seth.  The 
scriptures  name  only  these  three  sons  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  but  sufficiently  inform  us. 
Gen.  V.  4,  that  they  had  many  more,  saying, 
that  "Adam  Uvea,  after  he  had  begotttn 
Seth,  eight  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters."     See  Adam. 

EVIL  is  distinguished  into   natural  and 
moral.     Natural  evil  is  whatever  destroys  or 
any  way  disturbs  the  perfection  of  natural 
beings,  such  as  blindness,  diseases,  death, 
&c.     Moral  evil  is  the  disagreement  between 
the  actions  of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of 
those  actions,  whatever  it  be.     Applied  to 
choice,  or  acting  contrary  to  the  moral  or 
revealed   laws   of  the   Deity,   it   is  termed^ 
wickedness,  or  sin.     Ap])lied  to  an  act  coQ<i^| 
trary  to  a  mere  nde  of  fitness,  it  is  callet^B 
a  fault.     The  question  concerning  the  ori« 
gin  of  evil  has  very  much  perplexed  phi. 
lofiophcra    and    divines,    both   ancient  and 
modem.     Plato,   for   the   solution   of  this 
question,  maintained,  that  matter,  from  il5 
nature,   possesses   a  blind    and    refractory 
force,  from  which  arises  in  it  a  propensity  to 
disorder  and  deformity;  and  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  imperfection  which  appein 
in  the  works  of  God,  and  the  origin  of  eriL 
flatter,  he  conceives,  resists  the  will  of  the 
supreme  Artificer,  so  that  he  cannot  posiihif  | 
execute  his  designs ;  and  this  is  the  cause  n 
the  ini.tture  of  good  and  evil,  which  is  found 
in  the  material  world.    "  It  cannot  be,"  myi 
he,  "  that  evil  should  be  destroyed,  forihero 
must    always    be    something    contran  to 
^ood;"  and  again,  "God  wills,  as  wu 
>t  is  possible,  everytlung  good,  and  nothing 
evil."      What   that   property   of  matter  iJ 
which    opposes  the  wise    and    beneroleat 
intentions  of  the  first  InteUigeace,  Plato  hw 
not  clearly  explained ;  but  he  speaks  of  it** 
{u^ifTot  t»i9u/ii<t,  an  innate  propensity  to  dii- 
order,    and   says,   that    before    nature  w»' 
adorned  \vith  its  present  beautiful  fomu,  i' 
was   inclined  to  confusion  and  defonnityi 
and  that  from  this  habitude  arises  all  •!" 
evil  which  happens  in  the  world.     PlutiK" 
suppo.ses  the  Platonic  notion  to  be,  th»t  th«r« 
ia  in  matter  an  unconscious,  irrational  Mill  i 
and  this  supposition  has  been  adopted  bf 
several  modern  writers.     But  the  writing  "j 
Plato  afford  no  evidence  that  he  concciffd 
the  imperfection  of  matter  to  arise  from  wf 
cause  aititlnct  from  ita  nature.    Such  a  oobun 
ia  incongnious  with  Plato's  general  svstfjn. 
and  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  iMlW' 
gorean  school,  to  which  he  was  proWily 
indebted  for  his  notions  on  this  subject;  fof 
the  philosophers  of  that  sect  held  that  mic- 
tion is   the  effect   of  a  power  essential  w 
matter.     Some   of  the  Stoics  adopted  llw 
notion   of   the   Platonista    concerning  thi 
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enl,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  defective 
r  matter,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
reat  Artificer  to  change ;  asserting, 
crfections  appear  in  the  world,  not 
anj  defect  of  skill  in  its  author,  but 
natter  will  not  admit  of  the  accom- 
t  of  hia  designs.  But  it  was  per- 
f  others,  that  this  hypothesis  was 
ent  with  the  fundamental  doctrine 
oics  concerning  nature.  For  since, 
f  to  their  system,  matter  itself  re- 
its  qualities  from  God,  if  its  defects 
nue  of  evil,  these  defects  must  be 
J  ascribed  to  him.  No  other  way 
Dg  this  difficulty  remained,  than  to 
nine  to  fate,  and  say.  that  evil  was 
laary  consequence  of  that  eternal 

to  which  the  great  whole,  com- 
ig  both  God  and  matter,  is  subject. 
len  Chrysippus  was  asked  whether 
rere  to  be  ascribed  to  divine  pro- 
le  replied,  that  it  was  not  the  inten> 
itnre  that  these  things  should  hap- 

were  they  conformtd>le  to  the  will 
athor  of  nature  and  Parent  of  all 
tga ;  but  that,  in  framing  the  world, 
mveniences  had  adhered,  by  neces- 
Mquence,  to  his  wise  and  useful 
)  others  the  question  concerning 
I  of  evil  appeared  so  intricate  and 
that,  findinff  themselves  unequal  to 
ion  of  it,  they  denied  either  that 
any  God  at  all,  or,  at  least,   an^ 

governor  of  the  world.  The  Epi- 
lelonged  to  this  class;    nor  does 

allege  any  other  reason  for  deny- 
ratem  of  the  world  to  be  the  pro- 
f  a  Deity  besides  its  being  so  very 
Xhers  again  judged  it  to  be  more 
0  assign  a  douole  cause  of  visible  ef- 
itoastiignnocauseatall;  as  nothing, 
an  be  more  absurd  than  to  admit 
nd  effects  without  any  agent  and 
"hese  persons,  perceiving  a  mixture 
Ad  evil,  and  being  persuaded  that 
nconsistencies  and  disorders  could 
id  from  a  good  being,  supposed  the 
of  a  malevolent  prmciple,  or  god, 
lontrary  to  the  good  one;  hence 
red  corruption  and  death,  diseases, 
ichiefs,  frauds,  and  villanies,  whilst 
good  being  they  deduced  nothing 
This  opinion  was  held  by  many 
fients ;  by  the  Persian  magi,  Mani- 
knlicians,  &c. 

Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  "Deroon- 
f  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God," 
rom  the  possibility  and  real  exist- 
human  liberty  an  answer  to  the 
What  is  the  cause  and  original  of 
'or  liberty,  he  says,  implying  a 
nrer  of  doing  evil,  as  well  as  good ; 
imperfect  nature  of  finite  beings 
i  possible  for  them  to  abuse  this 
ty  to  an  actual  commis.sion  of  evil ; 
ring  necessary   to  the  order  and 

the  whole,  and  for  displaying  the 
iadom  of  the  Creator,  that  there 
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should  be  different  and  various  degrees  of 
creatures,  whereof,  consequently,  some  must 
be  less  perfect  than  others;  hence  there 
necessarily  arises  a  possibility  of  evil,  not. 
withstandmg  that  tne  Creator  is  infinitely 
good.  In  short  thus :  all  that  we  call  evil 
is  either  an  evil  of  imperfection,  as  the  want 
of  certain  faculties  and  excellencies  which 
other  creatures  have;  or  natural  evid,  as 
pain,  death,  and  the  like ;  or  moral  evil,  as 
all  kinds  of  vice.  The  fiirst  of  these  is  not 
properly  an  evil :  'for  every  power,  faculty, 
or  perfection,  which  any  creature  enjoys, 
being  the  free  gift  of  Uod,  which  he  waa 
no  more  obliged  to  bestow,  than  he  was  to 
confer  being  or  esdstence  itself,  it  is  plain 
the  want  of  any  certain  faculty  or  perfection 
in  any  kind  of  creatures  wmch  never  be- 
longed to  their  nature,  is  no  more  an  evil 
to  them  than  their  never  having  been  created, 
or  brought  into  being  at  all,  could  properly 
have  been  called  an  evil.  The  second  kind 
of  evil,  which  we  call  natural  evil,  is  either 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former ;  as 
death,  to  a  creature  on  whose  nature  immor- 
tality was  never  conferred  ;  and  then  it  is  no 
more  properly  an  evil  than  the  former ;  or 
else  it  IS  counterpoised,  in  the  whole,  with  as 
great  or  greater  good,  as  the  afflictions  and 
sufferings  of  good  men,  and  then  also  it  ia 
not  properly  an  evil ;  or  else,  lastly,  it  is  a 
punishment ;  and  then  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequent of  the  third  and  last  sort  of  evil, 
namely,  moral  evil.  And  this  arises  wholly 
from  the  abuse  of  liberty,  which  God  gave 
to  his  creatures  for  otner  purposes,  and 
which  it  was  reasonable  and  fit  to  give  them 
for  the  perfection  and  order  of  the  whole 
creation ;  only  they,  contrary  to  God's  in- 
tention and  command,  have  abused  what  was 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole, 
to  the  corruption  and  depravation  of  them- 
selves. And  thus  all  sorts  of  evils  have 
entered  into  the  world,  without  any  diminu- 
tion to  the  infinite  goodness  of  its  Creator 
and  Governor. 

3.  This  is  obviously  all  the  answer  which 
the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  evil  is 
capable  of  receiving.  It  brings  us  to  the 
point  to  which  the  scriptures  themselves 
lead  us.  And  though  many  questions  may 
yet  be  asked,  respecting  a  siibject  so  mys- 
terious as  the  permission  of  evil  by  the  su- 
preme Being,  this  is  a  part  of  his  counsels 
of  which  we  can  have  no  cognizance,  unless 
he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them  ;  and  as  reve- 
lation is  silent  upon  this  subject,  except 
generally,  that  all  his  acts,  his  permissive 
ones  as  well  as  others,  are  "  wise,  and  just, 
and  good,"  we  may  rest  assured,  that  beyond 
what  is  revealed,  human  wisdom  in  the  pre- 
sent state  can  never  penetrate. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  is  the  judicial 
exclusion  of  offenders  from  the  religious 
rites  and  other  privileges  of  the  particular 
community  to  which  thev  belong.  Founded 
in  the  natural  right  which  every  society 
possesses  to  guard  its  laws  and  privilegea 
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from  violation  and  abuse  by  the  infliction  of 
salutary  disciiiline,  proporliotied  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offences  committed  against  them, 
it  haa  found  a  place,  in  one  form  or  another, 
under  every  system  of  religion,  whether 
human  or  divine.  That  it  has  been  made  an 
engine  for  the  gratification  of  priNTite  malice 
and  revenge,  and  been  perverted  to  p\iq)ose» 
the  most  unjustifiable  and  even  diabolical, 
the  history  of  the  world  but  too  lamentably 
proves ;  yet  this,  though  unquestionably  a 
consideration  which  ought  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  pnidence,  as  well  as  impartiality 
and  temperance  in  the  use  of  it,  affords  no 
valid  argument  against  its  legitimate  exer- 
cise. From  St.  Paul's  writings  wc  learn  that 
the  early  excommunication  was  effected  by  the 
offender  not  being  allowed  to  "  eat"  with  the 
church,  that  is,  to  partake  of  the  Lord'ssupper, 
the  sign  of  communion.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  primitive  church  also,  this  branch  of  dis- 
ciphnewas  exercised  with  moderation,  which, 
however,  gradually  gave  place  to  an  undue 
severity.  FromTertullian's  "Apology"  we 
leam,  that  the  crimes  which  in  his  time  sub- 
jected to  exclusion  from  Christian  privileges, 
were  murder,  idolatry,  theft,  fraud,  Iving, 
blasphemy,  adultery,  fornication,  and  the 
like  :  and  in  Origen's  treatise  against  Celsus, 
We  are  informed  that  such  perKons  were  e.t- 
pelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  lamented  as  lost  and  dead  unto  God ; 
[u(  perditos  Deoque  morluos  ;'\  but  that  on 
making  confession  and  ginng  evidence  of 
penitence,  they  were  received  back  as  re- 
Btored  to  life.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
specially  ordained,  that  no  Siuch  delinquent, 
however  suitably  qualified  in  other  respects, 
could  be  afterwarrls  admitted  to  any  ecclesi- 
astical office.  But  it  does  not  appear  lliat  the 
infliction  of  this  disriiilinc  was  accompanied 
with  any  of  those  forms  of  excommunication, 
of  delivering  over  to  satan,  or  of  solemn 
execration,  which  were  usual  among  the 
Jews,  and  subsequently  introduced  into  them 
by  the  Romish  church.  The  authors  and 
followers  of  heretical  opinions  «'hicli  had 
been  condemned,  were  also  subject  to  this 
penalty;  and  it  was  sometimes  intiicled  on 
whcile  congregations  when  they  were  judged 
to  have  departed  from  the  faith.  In  this 
latter  case,  however,  the  sentence  seldom 
went  farther  than  the  interdiction  of  corres- 
pondence with  these  churches,  or  of  spiritual 
communication  between  their  respective  pas- 
tors, To  the  same  exclusion  from  religious 
privileges,  those  unhappy  persons  were 
doomed,  who,  whether  from  choice  or  from 
compulsion,  had  polluted  themselves,  after 
their  baptism,  by  any  act  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  penance  enjoined  on  such 
jieraons,  before  they  could  be  restored  to 
communion,  was  often  pecidiarly  severe. 
The  consequences  of  cstcomniiinication,  even 
then,  were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  s|)iritual 
nature.  The  person  against  whom  it  was 
pronounced,  was  denied  all  share  in  the  ob- 
lations of  his  brethren ;  the  ties  both  of 
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religious  and  of  private  friendship  were  di»* 
solved ;  he  found  himself  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence to  those  whom  he  most  esteemed,  and 
by  whom  he  had  been  most  tenderly  beloved ; 
and,  as  far  ns  expulsion  from  a  society  held 
in  universal  veneration  could  imprint  on 
his  character  a  mark  of  disgrace,  be  ms 
shunned  or  suspected  by  the  generahty  of 
mankind. 

'2.  It  was  not,  however,  till  churchmen  be-^ 
gan  to  unite  temporal  with  spiritual  power,  S 
that  any  jienal  effects  of  a  cinl  kind  became  " 
consequent  on  their  sentences  uf  excummuni- 
cutiou  ;  and  that  this  ghostly  artillery  wa*  not 
less  frequently  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
lawless  ambition  and  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion, than  for  the  just  punishment  of  impeni- 
tent  delinquents,  and  the  general  ediliratioa 
of  the  faithful.     But  as  aoon  as  this  union 
took  place,  and  in  exact  proportioo  to  the 
degree  m  which  the  papal  system  rose  to  its 
predominance  over  the  civil  rights  as  well  as 
the  consciences  of  men,  the  list  of  offences 
which  subjected  their  perpetrators  to  excom« 
munication,  was  multiplied ;  and  the  severity 
of  its    inflictions,  with  their  penal  effecU^ 
increased  in  tlie  same  ratio.      Hie  slightest  I 
injury,  or  even  insult,  sustained  by  an  ecrlf- j 
siastic,  was  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for  tbsi 
promulgation  of  an  annthema.     Whole  famu] 
hes,  and  even   provinces,   were  prohib 
from  engaging  in  any  religious  exercii 

cursed  with  the  most  tremendous  denfl^ 

tions  of  divine  vengeance.     Nor  were  kSg»^ 
and  emperors  secure  against  these  thunden  | 
of  the  ciiurch  ;  their  subjects  were,  on  maaj 
occasions,  declared,  by  a  papal  bull,  to  ht 
absolved  from  allegiance  to  them ;  uti  ill 
who  should  dare  to  support  them,  roenind 
with   a  similar  judgment.      These   tenon 
have  passed  away;  tlie  true  scriptural  «- 
communication  ought  to  be  maintaintd  >»  < 
every  church ;  which  is  the   prnhibiticm  of 
immoral  and  apostate  persons  from  th»  v>e 
of  those  religious  rites  which  indicate  "  lie 
communion   of  saints,"    btit   without   in}  j 
temporal  i>cnalty. 

EXODUS,  from  <{,  out,  and  W>t,  a  wqf, 
the  name  of  the  second  book  of  MosM,  i 
is  so  called  in  the  lireek  version  bcamte  I 
relates  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  ' 
of  Egypt.     It  comprehends  the  history  oil 
about  a  hundred  and  fort)-- five  year*;  anJ" 
the  principal  events  contained  in  it  are,  tk» 
bondage   of  the    Israelites    in    Egypt,   wd 
their  miraculous  deliverance  by  the  handed 
Moses  ;  their  entrance  into  the  wildemesi<rf_ 
!>inai ;  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  andt 
building  of  the  taliemacle.  See  Pe.vtatscc 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  act,  by  wfc 
satisfaction  or  atonement  is  mad^  for 
commission  of  some  crime,  the 
away,  and  the  obhgation  to  puni" ' 
celled.      The   chief    methods   of    ii|i.i 
among  the  Jews  were  by  sacnficcs;  and  il'] 
is  importiint   always   to   recollect   llul  tbr 
Levitical  sacrifices  were  of  an  expiatory  cIm- 
racter ;  because  as  among  the  Jews  sachico 
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QaqOMtioaably  of  divine  orif^inal,  and 
I W  dia  Mnu  tmkcn  from  them  are  found  ap- 
■fied  to  frequently  to  Christ  and  to  his  8uf- 
tiria((«  in  the  New  Testament,  they  serve  to 
oplAin  tlunt  peculiarity  under  which  the 
■MMtlcA  rr|(arded  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
■kord  additional  proof  that  it  was  considered 
kf  than  u  ■  Mchfice  of  expiation, — as  the 
fnad  univenal  dn-offering  for  the  whole 
world.  For  our  lytrd  is  announced  by  John 
••  "  the  Lamh  of  (tod;"  and  that  not  with 
mbnact  to  nirekne«s  or  any  other  moral 
firtWi  hut  with  an  accunipanylnt,r  phra.se, 
«fcir)l  would  communicate  to  a  Jew  the  full 
Mcrt&dal  sense  of  the  term  cm])loyed,  "  the 
hmb  of  Ood,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
th«  worid."  He  is  called  "  our  Passover, 
■nifirxl  for  us."  He  is  said  to  have  ^iven 
"hsBMclf  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
to  G«d,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour."  As  a 
piiMt,  it  was  necessary  "  he  should  have 
MBcvhat  lo  offer  i"  and  be  offered  "  him- 
atf,"  "  Ilia  own  blood,"  to  which  is  aiicribcd 
tW  vsshuig  iwav  of  sin,  and  our  eternal  re- 
imaftian.  He  is  declared  to  have  "put 
sj  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  to  have 
hiawelf  purged  our  sins,"  to  have 
led  the  people  by  his  own  blood," 
**  offered  tb  God  one  sacrifice  for 
Add  to  these,  and  to  innumerable  other 
«xnrtwiion«  and  allusions,  the  argu- 
of  tne  apostle  in  the  epistle  to  the 
tw*.  in  woich,  by  proving  at  length, 
;  the  acrifice  of  Chnat  was  superior  in 
acT  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  he  most 
^Mqan-ocnlly  assumes,  that  the  death  of 
Qnst  was  a  sacrifice  and  sin-offering ;  for 
wjtioat  Uutt  it  would  no  more  have  been 
optUa  of  companwa  with  the  sacrifices  of 
As  law,  tban  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Al  fitrpben,  or  St.  James,  all  martjTS  and 
wftiiw  fur  the  truth,  who  had  recentlv 
•nbd  dMtr  testimony  «ith  their  bloo(l. 
Tlw  way  eomparison,  we  may  affirm,  is 
MUsly  iBMCcoantable  and  absiu'd  on  any 
InrpoUMtti  which  denies  the  sacrifice  of 
Cari*(  I  for  what  relation  could  his  death 
ksrs  lo  the  Leritiral  immolations  and  offcr- 
UHft,  if  it  had  no  tacrificiol  character  ?  No- 
im^  could,  in  fact,  be  more  misleading, 
ml  cT«a  absurd,  than  to  apoly  those  terms 
v)uch«  both  among  Jews  anu  gentiles,  were 
in  iw*  lo  express  the  various  processes  and 
■■uu  of  atonement  and  piacidar  pronitia- 
tioii,  if  the  apostles  and  Christ  Itimself  did 
■Ol  lotctMl  to  repre!>ent  hix  death  strictly  as 
expiation  for  sm  : — ini«leading,  because 
'  1  wtmld  be  the  natural  and  necessary  in- 
from  the  terms  themselves,  which 
kad  »c«iuired  this  as  titcir  established  mean- 
ing ; — Mui  absurd,  because  if,  as  tSocinians 
say,  they  used  tUem  uietapborically,  there 
was  not  even  an  ide;d  resemblance  between 
tim  tgtiT9  and  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
HUmIUTi  ^<>  totally  irrclernnt,  indeed,  will 
ihotn  terms  appear  to  any  notion  entertained 
«f  the  dwth  of  ChriMt  which  excludes  its  ex- 
fiHUmj  elunctCT,  that  to  assume  that  our 
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Lord  and  his  apostles  used  them  as  meta- 
phors, 18  profanely  to  assume  them  to  bo 
such  writers  as  would  not  in  any  other  case 
be  tolerated  ;  writers  wholly  unac<iuainted 
with  the  commonest  rules  of  language,  and 
therefore  wholly  unfit  to  be  teachers  of 
others,  and  that  not  only  in  religion  but  in 
things  of  inferior  importance. 

2.  The  use  of  such  terms,  we  have  said, 
would  not  only  be  wholly  absurd,  but  crimi- 
nally misleading  to  the  gentiles,  as  well  as  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  first  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. To  them  the  nation  of  propitiatory 
offerings,  offerings  to  avert  the  displea.sure 
of  the  gods,  and  which  expiated  the  crimes 
of  offenders,  was  most  familiar,  and  terms 
corresponding  to  it  were  in  constant  use. 
The  bold  denial  of  tliis  by  Dr.  Priestley  might 
well  bring  upon  him  tne  reproof  of  Arch- 
bishop  Mogee,  who,  after  establishing  this 
point  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  ob- 
serves, "  So  clearly  does  their  language  an- 
no«mce  the  notion  of  a  propitiatory  atone- 
ment, that  if  we  would  avoia  an  imputation 
on  Dr.  Priestley's  fairness,  we  are  driven,  of 
necesftity,  to  question  the  extent  of  his  ac- 
quaintance witti  those  writers."  The  reader 
may  consult  the  instances  given  by  this 
WTiter,  in  No,  5  of  his  "  lUustratinns,"  ap- 
pended to  his  "  Discourses  on  the  Atone- 
ment;" and  also  the  tenth  chapter  of  Gro- 
tius  "  De  Satisfaetione,"  whose  learning  has 
most  amplv  illustrated  and  firmly  settled 
this  view  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  The  use 
to  be  made  of  this  in  the  argument  is,  that 
as  the  apostles  found  the  very  terms  they 
used  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  efiS- 
cacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  fixed  in  an  expi- 
atory signification  among  the  Greeks,  they 
could  not,  in  honesty,  use  them  in  a  distant 
figurative  sense,  much  less  in  a  contrarv  one, 
without  giving  their  readers  due  notice  of 
their  having  invested  them  with  a  new  im- 
port. From  iyot,  a  pollution,  an  impurity, 
which  was  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  ore 
derived  JryWfa  and  o^i^fof,  which  denote  the 
act  of  expiation;  «ca0cJp»,  too,  to  purify, 
cleanse,  is  applied  to  the  effect  of  expiation ; 
and  IxiaKoiuu  denotes  the  method  of  propitiat- 
ing the  gods  by  sacrifice,  'Hiese,  and  other 
words  of  similar  import,  are  used  by  the 
authors  of  the  ireptuagint,  and  by  the  evan- 
gelists and  apoMtles;  but  they  give  no  pre- 
monition of  using  them  in  any  strange  and 
altered  sense ;  and  when  they  apply  them  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  they  must,  therefore,  be 
understood  to  use  them  in  their  received  mean- 
ing. In  kike  manner  the  Jem's  had  their  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  and  the  terms  and  phrases 
used  in  them  are,  in  like  manner,  employed 
by  the  apostles  to  characterize  the  death  of 
their  Lord  ;  and  they  would  have  been  as 
guilty  of  mi.sleuding  their  Jewish  as  their 
gentile  readers,  had  they  employed  them  in 
a  new  sense,  and  without  warning,  which, 
unque:<tionably,  they  never  gave. 

3.  As  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  law,  it  is  not  required  by  the 
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argument  to  show  that  all  the  Levitical  ofler- 
ings  were  of  this  character.  There  were 
alKO  ofl'erings  for  ptrsons  and  for  things  pre- 
scribed for  purification,  which  were  inci- 
dental ;  but  even  they  grew  out  of  the  leading 
notion  of  expiatory  nacrifice,  and  that  legal 
purification  which  retiulted  from  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  It  is  enough  to  prove,  that  the 
grand  and  eminent  Bacrifices  of  the  Jewa 
were  strictly  expiatory,  and  that  by  them  the 
offerers  were  released  from  puniahment  and 
death,  for  which  ends  they  were  nppointed 
hy  the  Lawgiver.  Wieti  we  speak,  too,  of 
vicarious  .sacrifice,  we  do  not  mciin  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  such  a  uubHtilution  as  that  the 
victim  ghould  bear  the  same  quantum  of  pain 
and  suffering  as  the  offender  himself;  or,  on 
the  other,  that  it  was  put  in  the  place  of  the 
offender  as  a  mere  symbolical  act,  by  which 
he  confessed  his  desert  of  punishment ;  but 
a  imbatitution  made  by  dioitie  appointment,  by 
which  the  victim  was  exposea  to  sufferings 
and  death  instead  of  the  offender,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  offender  himself  was  released. 
With  this  view,  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
why  so  able  a  writer  as  Archbishop  Alagee 
should  prefer  to  use  the  term,  "vicarious 
import,"  rather  than  the  simple  and  establish- 
ed term,  "  vicarious  ;"  since  the  Antinomian. 
notion  of  substitution  may  be  otherwise  suf- 
ficiently guarded  against,  and  the  phrase 
"  ^carious  import"  is  certainly  capaMc  of 
being  resolved  into  that  figurative  notion  of 
mere  symbolical  action,  which,  however 
plausible,  does  in  fact  deprive  the  ancient 
sacrifices  of  their  typical,  and  the  oblation  of 
Christ  of  its  real,  eflicacy.  Vicarious  acting, 
is  acting  for  another ;  vicarious  suffering,  is 
suffering  for  another;  but  tlie  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  that  suffering  in  the  ca.se  of 
Christ  are  to  be  determined  by  the  doctrine 
of  scripture  at  large,  and  not  wholly  by  the 
term  itself,  which  is,  however,  useful  for 
this  purpose,  (and  therefore  to  be  preserved,) 
that  it  indicates  the  sense  in  which  those 
who  use  it  understand  the  declaration  of 
scriiitiire,  "Christ  died  for  us,"  so  as  that 
he  died  not  merely  for  our  benefit,  but  in  our 
atead ;  in  other  words,  that,  but  fur  his  hav- 
ing died,  those  who  believe  in  bim  would 
personally  have  sufferetl  that  death  which  is 
the  penalty  of  every  violation  of  the  law  of 
God. 

4.  That  sacrifices  under  the  law  were 
expiatory  and  vicarious,  admits  of  abundant 
proof. 

The  chief  objections  made  to  this  doctrine 
are,  (l.)  That  under  the  law,  in  all  capital 
cases,  the  offender,  upon  le^al  proof  or  con- 
viction, was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  no 
sacrifice  could  exempt  him  from  the  penalty. 
(2  )  That  in  all  lower  cases  to  wliich  the  law 
had  not  attached  capital  puni:ihment,  but 
pecuniary  mulct.H,  or  persona!  labour  or  ser. 
vitude  upon  their  non-papnent,  this  penalty 
Was  to  be  strictly  executed,  and  none  could 
plead  any  privilege  or  exemption  on  account 
of  •acrince ;  and  that  when  sacrifices  were 
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ordained  with  a  pecuniary  mulct,  they  are  lo 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  fine,  one  part  of 
which  was  paid  to  the  state,  the  other  to  the 
church.  Tliis  was  the  mode  cf  argument 
adopted  by  the  author  of  "  the  Moral  Philo- 
sopher ; "  and  nothing  of  weight  has  been 
added  to  these  objections  since  his  day. 
Now,  much  of  this  may  be  granted,  with- 
out  any  prejudice  to  the  argument ;  and,  in- 
deed, IS  no  more  than  the  most  orthodox 
writer.s  on  this  subject  have  often  remarked. 
The  law,  luider  which  the  Jews  were  placed, 
was  at  once,  as  to  them,  both  a  moral  aod  a 
political  law ;  and  the  Lawgiver  excepted 
certain  offences  from  the  benefit  of  pardon, 
because  that  would  have  been  exemption  from 
temporal  death,  which  was  the  state-penalty. 
He  therefore  woidd  accept  no  atonement  for 
such  trauBgressiuDs.  Blasphemy,  idolatry, 
miwder,  and  adultery,  were  the  "presump- 
tuous sins"  which  were  thus  exempted;  and 
the  reason  will  be  seen  in  the  political  rela- 
tion of  the  people  to  God;  for  in  refusing  to 
exempt  them  from  punishmeot  in  this  world, 
respect  was  had  to  the  order  and  benefit  of 
society.  Running  parallel,  however,  with 
this  political  application  of  the  law  to  the 
Jews  as  subjects  of  the  theocracy,  we  see  tlie 
authoritr  oi  the  moral  law  kept  over  them  at 
men  ana  creatures ;  and  if  these  "  presump- 
tuous sins,"  of  blasphemy  and  idolatry,  of 
murder  and  adultery,  and  a  few  otliers,  were 
the  only  capital  crimes  considered  puhtically, 
they  were  not  the  only  capital  crimes  con- 
sidered morally;  that  is,  there  were  othrt 
Crimea  which  would  have  subjected  the  of- 
fender to  death,  but  for  this  pro>'isioD  of 
expiatory  oblations.  Tlie  true  questi<m  thsa 
is,  whether  such  sacrifices  were  appointed  by 
God,  and  accepted  instead  of  the  persoOH 
punishment  or  life  of  the  offender,  whick 
otherwise  would  have  been  forfeited,  as  ia 
the  other  cases ;  and  if  so,  if  the  life  of  aninul 
sacrifices  was  accepted  instead  of  the  life  of 
man,  then  the  notion  that  "  tijry  were  ma* 
miUcts  and  pecuniary  penalties"  falls  to  tbt 
ground,  and  the  vicarious  naCtire  of  moot  of 
the  Levitical  oblations  is  established.  Tint 
other  offences,  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned, were  capital,  that  is,  exposed  tbs 
offender  to  death,  is  clear  from  this,  that  all 
offences  against  the  law  had  this  capiui 
character.  As  death  was  the  sanction  of  ths 
commandment  given  to  Adam,  so  every  out 
who  transgressed  any  part  of  the  l«w  «( 
Moses  became  guiity  of  death  ;  every  msa 
was  *'  accursed,"  that  is,  devoted  to  die,  who 
"  continued  not  in  all  things  written  in  liti 
book  of  the  law."  "  The  man  only  that 
doeth  these  things  shaU  live  by  them."  ms 
the  rule ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  redeco 
the  offenders  from  this  penalty  that  sacri- 
fices were  appointed.  So  with  reference  to 
the  great  day  of  expiation,  we  read,  "  Foroo 
that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atoneoeoi 
for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  you  may  be 
clean  from  all  your  sins  ;  and  this  «<»«H  be 
an  everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to  nuke  i 


mrot  for  the  children  of  Israel,  for  all 

iin«    oiiiT  a  vnar."  LcV.  xvi,  30 — 34 

'hia  was  the  iiitentioii  and 
1  racrifices  of  the  Jews,  we 
do  UlUt;  metre  than  refer  to  Lev.  xvii. 
, :  "  I  will  net  mv  face  against  that  noiil 
Mlh  blood,  and  will  cot  him  off  from 
|Mi  people.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh 
Beblood :  and  I  hare  given  it  to  you 
tbe  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for 
MMila  :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketli 
imaent  for  the  soul."  Flere  the  blood 
ia  md  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
h  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  and  to 
■•  atoo(tncnt  for  the  soul  is  the  same 
le  M  niiaom  for  the  soul,  as  will  appear 
ming  to  Exudus  xxx.  12 — 16 ;  and  to 
ifwom  for  the  soul  ia  to  avert  death. 
f  «faaU  give  errery  man  a  ransom  for 
111  unto  the  Ijord,  that  there  be  no 
s  >inoni(  them,"  by  which  their  lives 
be  suddenly  taken  away.  The  "  soul  " 
here  u«ed  olnnou<ily  for  the  life ;  the 
or  the  life  of  the  victims  in  all  sacri. 
WM*  anbstituted  for  the  life  of  man,  to 
*«  hitn  from  ileath.  and  the  victims 
herefore  vicarious, 

rhe  Hebrew  word  103,  rendered  atont. 
li^ifying  primarily  to  cover,  to  ovtr- 
'.  oaa  been  the  subject  of  some  evasive 
im*.  It  coBies,  however,  in  the  se- 
rj  aense  to  signify  atonement  or  propi- 
I,  because  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cover, 
•cripture  nieaning,  to  remit,  offences, 
eptuagint  also  renders  it  by  ^{tx^xa^uu, 
ttaxf,  to  makt  propitkm*.  It  is  used, 
I,  where  the  means  of  atonement  are 
the  aacrifici;!!  kind,  but  these  inntances 
f  serTe  to  evince  tbe  scripture  sense 
t  tMVi,  in  cases  of  transgression,  to  be 
f  r"-> — ■'■-;'  the  offended  Deity,  by 
Lg  i-^ure;  so  that  when  the 

icti: .-.  said  to  be  made  by  sacri- 

»  dBobt  can  remain  that  the  sacrifice 
ictiTB  aacrifice  of  propitiation.  Agree- 
)  tiiDt  conduflioa  we  find  it  expressly 
idi  in  the  several  cases  of  piacular 
for  transgresnon  of  the  <livine 
,  tlut  the  sin  for  which  atonement 
Hie  hj  thoae  oblations  should  be  for- 

\»  lh«  notion  that  the  sacrifices  of  the 
m  not  Ticmrious,  but  mere  mulcts 
BM.  is  orertumed  by  the  general 
tai«iit  of  the  blood  to  be  an  atone* 
for  the  Muls,  the  forfeited  lives,  of 
a  alao  is  it  contradicted  by  particular 
■M.  Let  tu  refer  to  Le>iticus  v.  15, 
If  •  aoul  commit  a  trespass,  and  sin 
h  icnoraace  in  the  holy  thing?  of  the 
be  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm 
A  hath  done  in  the  holy  thing,  and 
■fta  fifth  ]>art  thereto,  and  shall  give 
Hhriest."  Here,  indeed,  is  the  pro- 
r  Tor  the  trespass ;  hut  it  is  added, 
iha.U  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the 
withotit  blemish,  and  the  priest 
atonement  for  him  with  the  ram 
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of  the  trespass  offering,  and  it  shall  be  for- 
given him."  Thu-s,  then,  so  far  from  the 
sacrifice  being  the  tine,  the  fine  is  distin- 
guished from  it,  and  with  the  ram  only  was 
the  atoncraent  made  to  the  Lord  for  hi»  tres- 
pass. Nor  can  the  ceremonies  with  which 
the  trespass  and  sin  offering*  were  accom- 
panied agree  with  any  notion  but  that  of 
their  ncarious  character.  'I"he  worshipper, 
conscious  of  his  trespass,  brought  an  animal, 
his  oHTi  property,  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, This  was  not  an  eucharistical  act  s 
not  a  memorial  of  mercies  received,  but  of 
ains  connmitted.  He  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  animal;  the  symbolical  act 
of  transferring  punishment:  then  slew  it 
with  his  own  hand,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
priest,  who  burned  the  fat  and  part  of  the 
animal  upon  the  altar  ;  and,  having  sprinkled 
part  of  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  and,  in 
some  cases,  upon  the  offerer  himself,  poured 
the  rest  at  tne  bottom  of  the  altar.  And 
thus,  we  are  told,  "  The  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  him,  as  concerning  his  sin, 
and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him."  So  clearly  is 
it  made  manifest  by  these  actions,  and  l)y 
the  description  of  their  nature  and  end,  that 
the  animal  bore  the  uuni.<«hment  of  the 
offender,  and  that  bv  tnis  appointment  he 
was  reconciled  to  Go<l,  and  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  his  offences. 

8.  An  equnllv  strong  proof  that  the  life  of 
the  animal  sacrifice  was  accepted  in  place  of 
the  life  of  man,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
atonement  was  required  by  the  law  to  be 
made,  by  sin  offerings  and  burnt  offerings, 
for  even  bodily  distempers  and  disorders.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  to  explain 
the  distinctions  between  these  various  obla- 
tions )  nor  yet  to  inquire  into  the  rea-ion  for 
renuiring  propitiation  to  be  made  for  corporal 
innrmitie"  which,  in  many  cases,  could  not 
be  avoided.  They  were,  however,  thus  con- 
nected with  ain  as  the  cause  of  all  these  dis- 
orders ;  and  God,  who  had  placed  his  resi- 
dence among  the  Israelites,  insisted  upon  a 
perfect  ceremonial  purity,  to  impress  upon 
them  a  sense  of  his  moral  piu-ity,  and  the 
necessity  of  purification  of  mind.  Whether 
these  were  the  reasons,  or  some  others  not 
at  all  discoverable  by  us,  all  such  unclean 
persons  were  liable  to  death,  and  were  ex- 
empted from  it  only  by  animal  sacrifices, 
THh  appears  from  the  conclusion  to  all  the 
Levitical  directions  concerning  the  ceremo- 
nial to  be  observed  in  all  such  cases :  "  I'hua 
shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel  from 
their  undeanness;  that  they  die  not  in,"  or 
by,  "  their  undeanness,  when  they  defile  my 
tabernacle  which  is  among  them,"  Lev,  xv. 
31.  So  that,  hj  virtue  of  the  sin  offerings, 
the  children  of  Israel  were  saved  from  a 
death  which  otherwise  they  would  have  suf- 
fered from  their  undeanness, and  that  by  sub- 
stituting the  life  of  the  animal  for  the  Lfe  of 
the  offerer.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  death 
\»,  in  these  instances,  threatened  only  as  the 
punishment  of  not  observing  these  laws  of 
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purification ;  for  the  reason  given  m  tho 
pa»8a|re  just  quoted  shows  that  the  threaten- 
injr  01  death  was  not  hTOOthetical  upon  their 
not  bringing  the  prescrilied  purification,  hut 
is  grounded  upon  the  fact  of  "  defiling  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord  which  was  among 
them,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  all 
uncleannesa,  as  surh,  in  the  first  instance. 

9.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  vicarious  cha- 
racter  of  the  principal  sacrifices  nf  the  Mosaic 
economy,  wc  may  instance  those  statedly 
offered  for  the  whole  eongrefjation.  Every 
day  were  otFered  two  lambs,  one  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening,  "  for 
B  continual  burnt  offering."  To  these  daily 
victims  were  to  be  added,  weekly,  two  other 
lambs  for  the  burnt  offering  of  ever)'  sab- 
bath. None  of  these  could  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  fines  for  offences,  since  they  were 
offered  for  no  particular  persons,  and  must 
be  considered,  therefore,  unless  resolved  into 
an  unmeaning  ceremony,  piacidar  and  vica- 
rious. To  pass  over,  however,  the  monthly 
sacrifices,  and  those  offered  at  the  great 
feasts,  it  is  sufficient  to  fix  upon  those,  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, offered  on  the  solemn  anniversary  of 
expiation.  On  that  day,  to  other  prescribed 
sacrifices  were  to  he  added  another  ram  for 
a  burnt  offering,  and  another  goat,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  sacrifices,  for  a  sin  offering, 
whose  blood  was  to  be  carried  by  the  High 
Priest  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  which  was 
not  done  by  the  blood  of  any  other  ■\'ictinj, 
except  the  bullock,  which  was  offered  the 
Bame  day  as  u  sin  offering  for  the  family  of 
Aaron.  The  circumstances  of  this  ceremony, 
whereby  atonement  was  to  he  made  "  for  all 
the  sins"  of  the  whole  .lewisli  people,  are  so 
Btrikin){ly  significant,  that  they  deserve  a 
particular  detail.  Oa  the  day  appointed  for 
this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  com- 
manded to  offer  a  bullock  ana  a  goa-t,  as  sin 
offerings,  the  one  for  himself,  and  the  other 
for  the  people ;  and,  having  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  these  in  due  form  before  the  mercy- 
eeat,  to  lead  forth  a  second  ^oat,  denomi- 
nated "  the  scape-goat ; "  and,  after  laying 
both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat, and  confessing  over  hiin  all  the  ini- 
quities of  the  people,  to  put  them  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal, 
thus  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people,  away 
into  the  wilderness;  in  this  manner  express- 
ing, by  an  action  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood, that  the  atonement,  which,  it  is 
aflirmed,  was  to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  sin  offering,  consisted  in  remo^Tng 
from  the  peonle  their  iniauities  by  this 
translation  of  tnern  to  the  animal.  For  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
scape-goat  is  not  a  distinct  one :  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  process,  and  is  evidently 
the  concluding  part  and  symbolical  consum- 
mation of  the  sin  offering :  so  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ini(|uities  of  the  people  upon  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  the  bearing  them 
Mwajr  into  the  wilderness,  manifestly  imj)ly, 
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that  the  atonement  effected  by  the  eaerific* 
of  the  sin  offering  consisted  in  the  transfer 
and  consequent  removal  of  those  iniquities. 
10.  How,  then,  is  this  impressive  and  iin> 
gtilar  ceremonial  to  be  explained  ?     Shall  we 
resort  to  the  notion  of  mulcts  and  fines  i     If 
so,  then  this  and  other  stated  oacrifices  most 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  penal  enact- 
ments.     But  this   cannot  agree   with  the 
appointment  of  such  sacrifices  annuaUy  in 
succeeding  generations  :  '*  This  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever  unto  you."     The  law  ap- 
points a  certain  day  in  the  year  for  expiating 
the  sins  both  of  the  High  Priest  him»elf  and 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  that  for  lU 
High  Priests  and  all  generations  of  the  con- 
gregation.    Now,  could  a  law  be  enacted, 
inflicting  a  certain  penalty,  at  a  certain  time, 
upon  a  whole  people,  aa  well  as  upon  their 
High   Priest,   thus  presuming    upon  their 
actual   transgression  of  it?     The  tacrifice 
was  also  for  sins  in  general ;  and  yet  the 
penalty,  if  it  were  one,  is  not  greater  than 
individual   persons  were    often   obliged   to 
undergo   for   single  trespasses.      Nothia^. 
certainly,   can  be  more   absurd    than  this 
hypothesis.     Shall  we  account  for  it  by  By- 
ing  that  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  worshipper,  but  exclude  the  notioa 
of  expiation  ?     But  here  we  are  obliged  to 
confine  the  benefit  to  reconciliation  and  th< 
taking  away  of  sins,  and  that  by  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  aod 
the  presentation  of  blood  in  the  holy  place, 
accompanied  by  the  expressive  ceremony  of 
imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  tk 
victim ;   the  import  of  which  act  is  fixed, 
beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  priert'i  eon- 
fe.ssing  over  that  %'ictim  the  sins  of  all  tiw 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  imprecating 
upon  its  head  the  vengeance  due  to  them. 
Lev.  xvi.  21.     Shall  we   content  ounelTet 
with  merely  saying  that  this  was  a  symbol? 
But  the  question  remains.  Of  what  was  it 
the   symbol  ?     To  determine  this,   let  iht 
several  parts  of  the  symbolic  action  be  enu- 
merated.    Here  is  confession  of  sin:  con- 
fession before  God,  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle ;    the   substitution   of  a  victim ;  the 
figurative  transfer  of  sins  to  that  victim ;  the 
shedding  of  blood,  which  God  appointed  to 
make  atonement  for  the  soul ;  the  carryiflg 
the  blood  into  the  holiest  place,  the  rvj 
permission    of   which   clearly  marked   tbs 
divine  acceptance ;  the  bearing  away  of  ini- 
quity; and  the  actual  reconciliation  of  ih* 
people  to  God.     If,  then,  this  is  symbolictl. 
It  has  nothing  correspondent   with  it,   it 
never  had  or  can  have  anj-thing  correspond- 
ent to  it  hut  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jctns 
Clirist.  and  the  communication  of  the  l>*n<- 
fits  of  his  passion  in  the  forgiveiteos  of  sia* 
to  those  that  believe  in  him,  and  in  their 
reconciliation  with  God.     Shall  we.  finally, 
say  that  those  sacrifices  had  respect,  not  to 
God  to  obtain  pardon  by  expiation,  but  ii> 
the  offerer,  teaching  him  monii  lessons,  and 
calling  forth  moral  dispoeitiona  ?    We  tn- 
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•wer,  llwt  ihw  hypothesis  leaves  many  of 
the  euenlul  cirninislanccii  of  the  ceremonial 
wh   "  iieil   for.      The   tabernacle 

•D  '■  I  <rcted  for  the  residence  of 

OfMi,  u>  lu^iMwi  command.  There  it  was 
hu  will  to  be  ap)iroarhed,  an<l  to  these 
Mcrcd  plac<3  the  victims  were  required  to 
bt  brought.  Any  where  else  they  might  as 
««ll  hare  b«en  oflered,  if  they  had  had 
RspK-t  only  to  the  offerer;  but  they  were 
fvqaiml  to  be  brouj^bt  to  God,  to  be  offered 
■crardin)^  to  a  prescribed  ritual,  and  by  an 
onier  of  men  appointed  for  that  puq)0§e. 
Now  truly  there  in  no  reason  why  they  sihould 
bt  offered  in  the  sanctuary  rather  than  in 
•ay  otl»r  place,  except  that  they  were  offered 
to  the  liihalntant  of  the  sanctuary ;  nor 
wolil  they  be  offered  in  his  presence  without 
bsviog  respect  to  him.  There  were  some 
victims  whose  blood,  on  the  day  of  atone- 
BUl,  was  to  be  carried  into  the  inner  sane 
taary  ;  but  for  what  pur^Hise  can  we  euppose 
tba  blood  to  hare  been  carried  into  the 
•ccret  place  of  the  divine  residence, 
ft  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Him  in  whose 
nee  it  was  sprinkled  ,*  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  reason  given  for  these  sacred 
mmce»  u  not  in  any  caise  a  mere  moral 
flftct  to  be  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
verahippcrs :  they  were  "  to  make  atone. 
■MM,"  that  is,  to  avert  God's  displeasure, 
tkat  the  people  might  not  "  die." 

1 1 .  We  may  find,  aUo,  another  more  expli- 
rit  lUoxtnition  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  pa.o$over. 
Th«  »»rridciai  character  of  this  offering  is 
itraoglf  marked;  for  it  was  an  offering 
bmtt^bl  to  the  tabernacle ;  it  was  slain 
■  the  sanctuary :  and  tlie  blood  was  sprin- 
kled npoa  the  ^tar  bv  the  priests.  It  de. 
nrea  its  name  from  ttie  passing  over,  and 
nattQg  of  the  bouses  of  the  Israelites,  on  the 
aotr  MsU  of  which  the  blood  of  the  immo- 
lated laaib  wui  sprinkled,  when  the  fir^t-bom 
in  tlM  bonaca  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain  ; 
••d  ihm  we  have  another  instance  of  life 
boay  aparcd  by  the  instituted  means  of 
■*»**"*'  ■acrifice.  Nor  need  wc  confine  our- 
•ilres  to  (larticular  instances.  "  .Mmo«t  all 
thilifs."  (ays  an  apostle,  who  surely  knew 
hie  ■abject.  "  are  by  the  law  purged  with 
blood  i  and  without  !«hcdding  of  blood  there 
ia  oo  ratnMnon."  Thus,  by  their  ver}'  Liw 
■ad  br  constant  usage,  were  the  Jews  fami- 
Hariwn  lo  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice, 
•s  wall  aa  by  the  history  contained  in  their 
■rrrd  book*,  cipecially  in  (JeneM^,  which 

rika  of  the  vicarioiai  sacrificcii  offered  by 
patnarcbs;  and  in  the  book  of  Job,  in 
irtach  ibat  patriarch  is  said  to  have  offered 
for  the  supposed  sins  of  his  sons ; 
wber«  Eliuli^iz  is  commanded,  by  a  di- 
;  a  burnt  offenng  forhim- 
%  "  lest  God  should  deal 
r  their  folly." 

■rntimenis  of  the  uninspired 

:'his  |M)int,  the  substitution 

:!ial  for  that  of  the  offerer, 

'tju«nuy,  the  expiatory  nature  of 
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their  sacrifices,  Ontram  has  given  many 
quotations  from  their  writings,  which  the 
reader  may  consult  in  his  work  on  l^achfices. 
Two  or  three  only  may  be  adduced  by  way 
of  specimen.  R.  Levi  Ben  Gerson  says, 
"  The  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  offerers 
was  designed  to  indicate  that  their  sins  were 
removed  from  themselves,  and  transferred 
to  the  animal."  Isaac  Ben  Arama :  "  He 
transfers  his  sins  from  hinuclf.aod  lays  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim."  R.  Moaea 
Ben  Nachman  says,  with  respect  to  a  sinner 
offering  a  victim,  "  It  was  just  that  his  blood 
should  be  shed,  and  that  his  body  should  be 
burned;  but  the  Creator,  of  his  mercy, 
accepted  the  victim  from  bim,  as  his  substi- 
tute and  ransom ;  that  the  blood  of  the  ani- 
mal might  be  shed  instead  of  his  blood; 
that  is,  that  the  blood  of  the  animal  might 
be  given  for  his  life." 

13.  Full  of  these  ideas  of  vicarious  er- 
piation,  then,  the  apostles  wrote  and  spoke, 
and  the  .lews  of  their  time  heard  and  read, 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
iiocinian  pretence  is,  that  the  inspired  pen- 
men used  the  sacrificial  terms  wliich  occur 
in  their  writings  figuratively :  but  we  not 
only  reply,  as  before,  that  they  could  not 
do  this  nonestly,  unless  they  ha<l  given 
notice  of  this  new  application  of  the  esta. 
bUshed  terms  of  the  Jewish  theology;  but, 
if  this  be  assumed,  it  leaves  us  wholly  at 
a  loss  to  discover  what  that  really  was 
which  they  intended  to  teach  by  these  sa- 
crificial terms  and  allusions.  They  are  them- 
selves utterly  silent  as  to  this  point;  and 
the  varying  theories  of  those  who  reject  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  in  fact,  confess  that 
their  writings  afford  no  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. If,  therefore,  it  is  blasphemous  to 
suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  inspired  men 
should  write  on  purpose  to  mislead  ;  so,  on 
the  other,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that, 
had  they  only  been  ordinary  writers,  they 
should  construct  a  figurative  language  out 
of  terms  which  had  a  definite  and  ciitabli.shed 
sense,  without  giving  any  intimation  !it  all 
that  they  employed  them  otherwise  than  in 
their  received  meaning,  or  telling  us  why 
they  adopted  them  at  all,  and  more  especi- 
ally when  they  knew  that  they  must  be  in- 
terpreted, both  by  Jews  and  Greeks,  in  a 
sense  which,  if  the  Socinians  are  right,  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  they  in- 
tended to  convey.     See  Tvpa,  SAcairica, 

PnOPITIATION. 

Expi.wioN,  or  Atosemext,  Great  Day  of, 
was  the  tenth  of  Tizri,  which  nearly  answers 
to  our  September,  O.  S.  The  Hebrews  call 
it  kippur,  or  chippur,  "  pardon,"  or  "  expia- 
tion," because  the  faults  of  the  year  were 
then  expiated.  The  principal  ceremonies  of 
this  day  ha\'e  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  but  a  more  particidar  detail  may  be 
useful.  The  High  Priest,  after  he  had 
washed,  not  only  his  hands  and  his  feet,  as 
usual  at  common  sacrifices,  but  his  whole 
body,  dressed  himself  in  plain  linen,  Uke  the 
i  c  A 
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other  priests,  wearing  neither  liis  j)urple 
robe,  nor  the  ephod,  nor  the  pectoral,  be- 
cause he  was  to  expiate  his  own  sins,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  the  people.  He  first 
offered  a  bullock  and  a  rain  for  his  own  sinn, 
and  those  of  the  pricstii  :  puttio|r  hia  hands 
on  the  heads  of  these  victims,  he  confessed 
hi<i  own  sinH,  and  the  sins  of  his  house. 
Aflerwarda,  he  received  from  the  princes  of 
the  people  two  goats  for  a  sin  oRering,  and 
a  ram  for  a  burnt  ofTering,  to  be  offered  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation.  The  lot  de- 
termined which  of  the  two  goats  should  be 
aacrificed.  and  which  set  at  liberty.  After 
this,  the  iligh  Priest  put  some  of  tlie  sacred 
fire  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  into  a 
censer,  threw  incense  upon  it.  and  entered 
with  it,  thus  smoking,  into  the  eanctiiar)'. 
After  he  had  perfumed  the  sanctuary  with 
this  incense,  he  came  out,  took  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  young  bullock  he  had  sacrificed, 
carried  that  also  into  the  sanctuary,  and, 
dipping  his  fingers  in  it,  sprinkled  it  seven 
times  between  the  ark  and  the  vail,  which 
separated  the  holy  from  the  sanctuary,  or 
most  holy.  Then  be  come  out  a  second 
time,  and,  beiiide  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings, 
killed  the  goat  which  the  lot  had  determined 
to  be  the  sacrifice.  Tlie  blood  of  this  goat 
he  carried  into  the  most  holy  sanctuary. 
and  sprinkled  it  seven  times  between  the  ark 
and  the  rati,  which  separated  the  holy  from 
the  sanctuary  :  from  thence  he  returned  into 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  sprinkled 
both  sides  nf  it  with  the  blood  of  the  goat. 
During  all  this,  none  of  the  priests  or  people 
were  admitted  into  the  tabernacle,  or  into 
the  court.  After  this,  the  High  Prient  came 
to  the  altar  of  burnt-offeringH,  wetted  the 
four  horns  of  it  with  the  blood  of  the  goat 
and  young  bullock,  and  sprinkled  it  seven 
times  with  the  same  blood.  The  sanctuary, 
the  court,  and  the  altar,  being  thus  purified, 
the  High  Priest  directed  the  goat  which  was 
set  at  liberty  by  the  lot  to  be  brought  to 
him.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  gnat's  bead, 
confessed  his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  then  delivered  the  goat  to  a  per- 
son appointed,  who  was  to  carry  it  to  some 
desert  place,  and  let  it  loose,  or,  as  othera 
Bay,  throw  it  down  some  precipice.  This 
being  done,  the  High  Priest  washed  himself 
all  over  in  the  tabernacle ;  and,  putting  on 
other  clothes,  his  pontifical  dress,  that  is,  his 
robe  of  purple,  the  ephod,  and  the  pectoral, 
he  sacrificed  two  rams  for  burnt-offering, 
one  for  himself,  the  other  for  the  people. 
The  great  day  of  expiation  was  a  iirincipal 
solemnity  of  the  Hebrews,  a  day  of  rest  and 
strict  fasting. 

2.  There  have  been  various  disputes  among 
the  learned  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
word  (isazft,  the  name  of  the  scape-gont  on 
which  the  lot  fell ;  but  the  most  jirevaihng 
opiciiin  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  ffnez,  "  a 
goat,"  and  a:el,  "  to  go  away.''  So  Buxtorf 
and  many  others  explain  it ;  and  so  it  was 
imdenitood  by  our  translators,  who  have 
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therefore  rendered  it  "  a  scape-goat." 
goats  were  typical  of  Christ :  that  which  wa* 
sacrificed  is  understood  to  have  denoted  his 
death,  by  means  of  which  sin  was  expiated ; 
the  other,  which  was  to  have  the  sins  of  the 
people  confessed  over  him,  and,  as  it  were, 
put  upon  him,  and  then  to  be  sent  alive  into 
some  desert  place,  where  they  could  see  him 
no  more,  was  intended  to  signify  the  effect 
of  the  expiation,  namely,  the  removing  of 
guilt,  indicating  that  it  should  never  more 
be  charged  on  the  pardoned  sinner. 

3.  Tlie  rites  attending  the  public  serrice  of 
the  day  of  expiation  were  chiefly  iierfomed 
by  the  High  Priest,  whose  duties  were  on 
this  day  more  arduous  than  on  any  other 
day  in  the  year,  or  perhaps  on  all  the  rut 
united.  He  was  to  kiU  and  offer  the  sacri- 
fice!*, and  sprinkle  their  blood  with  hi<  own 
hands.  Lev.  .\vi.  II — 13;  and  he  was  to 
enter  with  it  into  the  holy  of  holies,  vMrb 
he  was  not  permitted  to  do  at  any  other 
time.  Lev.  xvi.  2,  &c. ;  Heb.  ix.  7-  It  ina 
thus  his  peculiar  privilege  to  draw  nearer  to 
God,  or  to  the  tokens  of  his  special  presence, 
to  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  to  the  Shekinoh,  than  was  allovreii 
to  any  other  mortal.  The  services  which  be 
performed  in  the  Inmost  sanctuary  were,  the 
burning  of  incense,  and  sprinkling  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifices  before  the  mercy-seat,  whKb 
he  was  to  do  with  his  finger  seven  times, 
Lev.  xvi.  14. 

4.  The  spiritual  meaning  of  all  these  rites 
has  been  particularly  explained  by  the  apos- 
tle Paul  in  Hebrews  ix.  As  the  High  Priest 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  his  la}-ing  aside  thoc* 
vestments  which  were  made  "  for  glory  and 
beauty,"  Exod.  xxviii.  2,  and  appearing  in 
his  common  garments,  which  he  aid  on  thji 
day,  probably  signified  our  Lord's  humihi- 
tion,  when  he  emptied  himself  of  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  th* 
world  was,  and  "  was  made  in  fashion  as  a 
man,"  Philip,  ii.  G,  7.  The  expiatory  lacri- 
fices,  offered  by  the  High  Priest,  were  typi- 
cal of  the  true  expiation  which  Christ  niads 
for  the  sins  of  his  people,  when  he  gave  him- 
self for  them,  that  he  might  redeem  them 
from  all  iniquity,  Titus  ii.  14;  Heb.  i.  3; 
and  the  priest's  confessing  the  sins  of  ths 
people  over  them,  and  putting  them  upon 
the  nead  of  the  scape-goat.  Lev.  xvi.  31,  was 
a  Uvely  emblem  of  the  imputation  of  <in  to 
Christ,  who  "  was  made  sin  for  us,"  2  Cor.  r. 
21 ;  for  "  the  Lord  hath  hiid  on  him  the  iniqi 
ty  of  us  all,"  Isai.  liii.  G.  Further,  the  goat'i 
"  bearing  upon  him  all  the  iniquities  of  tl 
Jews  into  a  land  not  inhabited,"  Lev 
22,  represents  the  effect  of  Christ's  sacrifiee 
in  delivering  his  people  from  guilt 
punishment ;  and  the  priest's  enttring  in' 
the  holy  of  holies  with  the  blood  of  tl 
sacrifice  is  explaiued  by  the  apostle  to 
typical  of  Christ's  ascension  into  hes' 
itself,  and  his  making  intercession  for 
people  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  bis  dea' 

EvE,  the  organ  of  sight.     I'hc  II«bmn 
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Dtix  &nd  bold  metaphor  call  fuun- 
uiil  they  also  give  the  same 
roloura :  *'  And  the  eye,"  or 
'  of  the  manna  was  as  the  eye,"  or 
ir,  *'  of  bdellium,"  Num.  xi.  7.  By  an 
il  rye"  i»  meant,  envy,  jealoiwy,  gruflg- 
Ul-  r :  \  •  ■  -iinony ;  to  turn  the  eyes  on 
>IK,  111  him  and  his  interests;  to 

gnci  1:1  ^\n  one's  eyea,  Ruth  ii.  10,  ia 
m  his  friendship  and  good  will.     "The 
of  aen-ants  look  unto  the  banda  of  their 
en,"    P«alm  cxxiii.  2,  to  observe   the 
motion,   and   obey  the  leatft    signal. 
sir  eyea  were  opened,"  Gen.  iii.  7,  they 
■  to   comprehend  in  a    new  manner. 
ft  vin  oun'a  eyea  are  in  his   head," 
.&.  14,  he  doea  not  act  by  chance. 
~^of  the  «oul,  in  a  moral  <<enRe,  is  the 
,thcde»ire.  God  threatens  to  set  hia 
be  Israelites  for  evil,  and  not  for 
ftox  ix.  4.     Nebuchadnezzar  recom- 
Ncbutaradan  that  he  would  "  set 
on  Jeremiah,  and  permit  him  to  go 
pleaaed,   Jer.   xxxix.    12;    xl.   4. 
I  expreaaionx  of  this  kind  are  token 
I  opposite  sense  :  "  Behold,  the  eyea 
'.  are  on  the  sinful  kingdom ;  and 
_  trov  it,"  Amos  ix.  8.     To  be  eyes 
blina,  or  to  serve  them  instead  of 
ia  ■aificiently  intelligible,  Job  xxix.  15. 
Pvraianii   called   tho»e   officers   of  the 
:  who  had  the  care  of  the  king's  intcr- 
thc  management  of  his  finances, 
eyes.     fiye-»ervice  i.i  peculiar  to 
■  —  •'•••rrned  by  fear  only;  and  is) 
Ic'l  a^nst  by  Christians, 
.  ij  ■•-   ■  :■■  from  a  principle  of  duty 
fEt)h.  vi  Cj  t'ol.  iii.  22.  Tlielust 
•  tne  desire  of  the  eyea,  compre- 
thing  that  curiosity,  vanity,  &c., 
• ;  everything  thai  the  eyes  can  pre- 
Den   given  u])   to   their  passions, 
1(5.     *'  Cast   ye  away  every  man 
nation  of  his  eyes,"  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8  ; 
the  idols  of  the  £g}'ptians  seduce 
"■     '       '  '    iir  elevation  of  the  eyes 
I'.ccles.  xxiii.  5.     -St.  Paul 
r  4..^i.aian«  would  willingly  have 
i  their  eyc«"  for  him,  lial.  iv. 
'  the  inten.sity  of  their  zeal,  af- 
and  devotion  to  him.     The  Hebrews 
ipplr  (if  tlie  eye  the  black  daughter 
To  keep  any  thing  aij  the  apple 
i*  to  preicrve  it  with  particular 
xxxii.  10:    "  He  that  tourhelh 
th  the  apple  of  mine  eye,"  Zech. 
emptM   to   injure  me  in   the   ten- 
t,  which  men  instinctively  defend, 
nd  ii»  actions  are  occasion'-dly  trans- 
id  :  "  The  eye«  cif  the  l/jrd  nin  to 
jgh  the  whole  earth,"  Zech.  iv. 
xvi.  9  ;  P*alm  xi.  4,    *'  The  eyea 
in  every  place,  beholding  the 
ud,"  Proverbs  xv.  3.     "  The 
own  from  heaven,"  &c.     We 
vi.   22,    "the    light,"    or 
I  body  ia  the  eye ;  if  therefore 
wigic,"  simple,  clear,  iw\«it, 
3ff> 


"  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light ;  bul 
if  thine  eye  he  evil,"  distempered,  diseased, 
"thy  whole  body  shall  be  darkened."  The 
direct  allusion  may  hold  to  a  lantern,  or 
lamp,  Kixyos ;  if  the  glass  of  it  be  clear,  the 
light  will  shine  through  it  strongly ;  but 
if  the  glass  be  soiled,  dirty,  foul,  but  Ultle 
light  will  pass  through  it :  tor  if  they  had  not 
glass  lanterns,  such  as  we  use,  they  had 
others  in  the  east  made  of  thin  linen,  &c.  j 
these  were  very  liable  to  receive  spots,  stains, 
and  foulnesses,  which  impeded  the  passage 
of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  luminary  within. 
So,  in  the  natural  eye,  if  the  cornea  l>e  sin- 
gle, and  the  humours  clear,  the  light  will 
act  correctly ;  but  if  there  be  a  film  over  the 
cornea,  or  a  cataract,  or  a  skin  between  any 
of  the  humours,  the  rays  of  light  will  never 
make  any  impression  on  the  internal  seat  of 
sight,  the  retina.  By  analogy,  therefore,  if 
the  mental  eye,  the  judgment,  be  honest, 
virtuous,  sincere,  well-meaning,  pious,  it 
may  be  considered  as  enlightening  and  di- 
recting the  whole  of  a  person's  actmns;  but 
if  it  be  perverse,  mali^,  biassed  by  undue 
preiudices,  or  drawn  aside  by  improper  views, 
It  darkens  the  understanding,  perverts  the 
conduct,  and  suffers  a  man  to  be  misled  by 
his  unwise  and  unruly  passions. 

2.  The  orientals,  in  some  cases,  deprive  the 
criminal  of  the  light  of  day,  by  sealing  up 
his  eyes.  A  son  of  the  great  Mogul  was 
actually  suA'ering  this  punishment  when  Sir 
I'homas  Roe  visited  the  court  of  Delb4. 
The  hapless  youth  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
deprived  of  the  light  by  sonjc  adhesive  plas- 
ter put  upon  his  eyes,  for  the  space  of  three 
years ;  after  which  the  seal  was  taken  nivay, 
that  he  might  ^nth  freedom  enjoy  the  light; 
but  he  was  stUl  detained  in  prison.  Other 
princes  have  been  treated  in  a  different  man- 
ner, to  prevent  them  from  conspiring  against 
the  reigning  monarch,  or  meddling  with 
affairs  of  state  :  they  have  bsen  compelled 
to  swallow  opium,  and  other  stupifpng 
drugs,  to  weaken  or  benumb  their  faculties, 
and  render  them  unfit  for  business.  Influ- 
enced by  such  absurd  and  cruel  jwlicy.  Shah 
Abhas,  the  celebrated  Persian  monarch,  who 
died  in  1629,  ordered  a  certain  quantity  of 
opium  to  be  given  every  day  to  his  grand- 
son, who  was  to  be  his  successor,  to  stupify 
him,  and  prevent  him  from  disturbing  bis 
government.  Such  are  probably  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  by  the  prophet:  "They 
have  not  known  nor  understood ;  for  he  hath 
shut  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see ;  and 
their  hearts  that  they  cannot  understand," 
Isaiah  xliv.  13.  The  verb  mts,  rendered  in 
our  version,  lo  akut,  signifies  "  to  overlay." 
"  to  cover  over  the  surface  ; "  thu.s,  the  king 
of  Israel  prepared  three  thouisand  talents  of 
gold,  and  seven  thousand  talentD  of  relineil 
silver,  to  overlay  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
1  Ohron.  xxix.  4.  But  it  generally  signifies 
to  ottrminreud,  or  daub  over,  as  with  mortar 
or  plaster,  of  which  Parkhurst  quotes  m 
number  of  examples ;  a  sense  which  entirely 
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corresponds  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
eyes  of  a  criminal  are  sealed  up  in  some  parts 
of  the  east.  The  practice  of  Healing  up  the 
eyes,  and  stupifj-ing  a  criminal  ■H-ith  lirugs, 
aeema  to  have  heen  contempiated  by  the 
same  prophet  in  another  paHsage  of  hiij  hook  : 
"  Make  the  heart  of  tnis  people  fat,  and 
make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes, 
lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understann  with  their  heart, 
and  convert  and  be  healed." 

3.  Deprivation  of  sij(ht  was  a  very  common 
punishment  in  the  east.  It  was  at  first  the 
practice  to  sear  the  eyes  with  a  hot  iron ; 
but  a  discovery  that  this  was  not  effectual, 
led  to  the  cruel  method  of  taking  them  out 
altogether  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 
'ITie  objects  of  this  barliarity  were  usually 
persons  who  aspired  to  the  throne,  or  who 
were  considerea  likely  to  make  such  an 
attempt.  It  was  also  inflicted  on  chieftains, 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  deprive  of  power 
without  putting  them  to  death.  For  tlus  rea- 
son the  hapless  Zedekiah  was  punished  with 
the  loss  of  sight,  because  he  had  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  independence  of  his  throne  : 
"  Then  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah ; 
and  the  king  of  Babylon  bound  him  in 
chains,   and  carried   him  to  Babylon,  and 

J)ut  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death," 
ler.  hi.  II. 

4.  Females  used  to  paint  their  eyes.  Tlie 
substance  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  in 
Chaldec  iinD,  cohol ;  by  the  LXX.  r.'3». 
Thus  we  read  of  Jezebel,  2  Kings  i.\.  30, 
that,  understanding  that  Jehu  was  to  enter 
Samaria,  she  decked  herself  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  Cas  in  the  original  Hebrew)  "  put 
her  eyes  in  paint."  This  was  in  conformity 
to  a  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  earliest 
ages.  As  large  black  eyes  were  thought 
the  finest,  the  women,  to  increase  their  lus- 
tre, and  to  make  them  appear  larger,  tinged 
the  corner  of  their  eyelids  with  the  im- 
palpable powder  of  antimony  or  of  black 
lead.  This  was  supposed  also  to  give  the 
eyes  a  brilliancy  and  humidity,  which  ren- 
dered them  cither  sparkling  or  languishing, 
as  suited  the  various  passions.  The  method 
of  performing  this  among  the  women  in  the 
eastern  countries  at  the  present  day,  as  de- 
scribed by  Kussel,  is  by  a  cylindrical  piece 
of  silver  or  ivory,  about  two  inches  long, 
made  very  smooth,  and  about  the  xize  of  a 
common  probe  j  this  is  wet  with  water,  and 
then  dipped  into  a  powder  finely  levigated, 
made  from  what  appears  to  be  a  rich  lead  ore, 
and  applied  to  the  eye;  the  lids  are  closed 
upon  it  while  it  is  drawn  through  between 
them.  This  blacks  the  inside,  and  leaves  a 
narrow  black  rim  all  round  the  edge.  That 
this  was  the  method  pracli.icd  by  the  Hebrew 
women,  we  infer  from  I^^niah  lii.  22,  where 
the  prophet,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  articles 
which  compoHed  the  toilets  of  the  delicate 
and  luxurious  daughters  of  Zion,  mentions 
'*  the   wimples  and  the  crisping  pins,"   or 
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bodkins  for  painting  the  eyes.    TTje  satiristj 
Juvenal  describes  the  same  practice  : — 

lilt  (KprrrlAi/n  madUa  fvJk'tnt  llmrlum 
OMI^fMi  producU  acu,  pin^Uif^u:  trrtmnUn 
AtlcJUnM  aeulat.  Slx.   IL 

"  Th«e  with  A  tiring-pin  their  gygbiow  dj« 
Till  the  full  areh  give  luitn  to  th«  eye" 

GtrrMO. 

This  mstom  is  referred  to  by  Jeremiali, 

iv.  30  :— 

"  Though  thou  dothat  thvMir  in  tcarlet. 

Though  thou  ■dofiiat  thyteir  with  ommwati  of  (oU, 
Though  thou  diitcndttt  thine  ryn  with  piint. 
In  vua  thslt  thou  Mt  forth  thy  beauty : 
Thy  parunoun  have  r^cctcd  thee' 

And  Ezekiel,  describing  the  irregularities  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  under  the  idea  of  a  dft- 
bauched  woman,  says,  Try  niria,  "Thoo 
didst  dress  thine  eyes  with  cohol;"  which 
the  Septuagint  render,  "Enftfa  roiit  i^ta\juin 
aou,  "Thou  didst  dress  thine  eyesinth  sti- 
bium;*'  Ezek.  xxiii.  40. 

5.  The  passage.  Psalm  cxsiii.  2,  derives  t 
striking  illustration  from  the  customs  of  tlie 
east.     The  .servants  or  slaves  in  eastern  coon- 
tries  attend  their  masters  or  mistresses  vith 
the  profoundcst  respect.  Maundrcll  obiervei, 
that   the  servants  in  Turkey  stand  roaul 
their  master  and  his  guests  in  deep  sileact 
and  perfect  order,  watching  every  motjon, 
Fococke  says,  that  at  a  visit  in  ligJlit  ererrl 
thing  is  done  with  the  greatest  decency,  m  I 
the  most  profound  silence,  the  slaves  or  le^  | 
vants  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  room, 
with  their  hands  joined  before  them,  wstch- 
ing  with  the  utmost  attention  every  motiot 
of  their   master,  who   commands   them  bf 
signs.     De  la  Motraye  says,  that  the  eutna  I 
ladies  arc  waited  on  even  at  the  least  vinli  of  j 
the  eye,  or  motion  of  the  fingers,  and  thsll 
in  a  manner  not  perceptible  to  strangers. 

EZEKIEL,  like  his  contem|)orary  Jert-j 
niiah,  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race.  He  vil 
carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  with  Jehoi-  j 
achim  king  of  Judah,  B.C.  59S,  and  wMJ 
placed  with  many  others  of  his'  countryniec  j 
u})on  the  river  Chebar  in  Mesop 
where  he  was  favoured  with  the  divine  ttt 
lations  contained  in  his  book,  lie 
prophesy  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  cafl 
and  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied 
twenty-one  years.  The  boldness  with  »h« 
he  censured  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  <  _ 
his  countrvmen  is  said  to  have  cost  him  liif 
life ;  but  (lis  memory  was  greatly  revered, 
not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  also  by  the  .Metl" 
and  Persians.  Tlie  book  wliicn  bears  hi 
name  may  be  considered  under  the  five  iiM* 
lowing  divisions :  the  first  three  chapten 
contain  the  glorious  appearance  of  Om  io 
the  prophet,  and  his  solemn  appointmcst 
to  bts  othce,  with  insinictions  and  encoo- 
ragements  for  the  discharge  of  it.  Frcnn 
the  fourth  to  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  inclu- 
sive, he  describes,  under  a  variety  of  risioo* 
and  similitudes,  the  calamities  impending 
over  Judea,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  by  Nebochsd- 
uezzar,  occasionally  predicting  another  pe- 


ter  desolation,  and  more 
From  the  beKinning  of 
to  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
id  rbapter,  the  prophet  forctels  the  con- 
,  and  niin  of  manr  nation.*  and  cities, 
I  had  instultcd  the  Jews  in  their  afflic- 
of  the  AitimoTiitefl,  the  IMnabites,  the 
lite*,  and  Philistines  ;  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon, 
Sgypt ;  nil  of  which  were  to  be  punished 
be  tune  mighty  instrument  of  God's 
k.  agumt  the  wickedness  of  man ;  atid 
iMe  prophecies  he  not  only  predicts 
B  which  were  soon  to  take  place,  but 
lao  describes  the  condition  of  these 
il  couutries  in  the  remote  periods  of 
orld.  From  the  thirty-second  to  the 
th  chapter,  he  inveighs  against  the  ac- 
Jaled  alna  of  the  Jews  collectively,  and 
■nuuiing  •pint  of  his  captive  brethren ; 
ta  tKctn  earnestly  to  repent  of  their 
aisy  and  wickedness,  upon  the  assivr- 
that  (^ud  will  accept  sincere  repentance  ; 
f*mifort«  them  with  promise*  of  ap- 
hiAg  deliverance  under  Cyras;  8ul>- 
tg  totiinatioru  of  some  far  more  glori- 
tM  fiatant,  redemption  under  the  Mes- 
ibough  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
td  ia  deeply  involved  in  mystery.  The 
Idc  ch«]itep«  contain  a  remarkable  vision 
I  atnicture  of  a  new  temple  and  a  new 
f,  applicable  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
a  from  the  Babvlonian  captivity,  but  in 
timate  «cntie  referrinK  to  the  glory  and 
•ritv  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ. 

0  otnwr^es  that  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
nong  the  things  in  scripture  hard  to  be 
rvtood.  lliis  ol>scurity  arises,  in  part 
It,  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
iccies  thenvselves  ;  they  were  delivered 
*  the  gloom  of  captivity ;  and  though 
btod  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirit*  of 
wrri,  and  to  keep  alive  a  watchful  and 
iasiTe  coniidence  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
my  werv  intended  to  communicate  only 
a  dqirvt  of  encouragement  as  was  con- 
t  with  a  state  of  punislunent,  and  to 

1  an  indiitinct  expectation  of  future 
Bga.  upon  condition  of  repentance  and 
iBanC  It  ought  also  to  be  obser\-ed, 
ba  laat  twelve  chapters  of  this  book 
k  T0T  atitMig  re«emblance  to  the  con- 
Ig  caaptera  of  the  Revelation.  The 
of  thli  prophet  is  characterized  by 
ip  Lowth  as  bold,  vehement,  and  tra- 
I  aa  often  worked  up  to  a  kind  of 
■doua  dignity,  lie  is  highly  para- 
1,  and  abounds  in  figures  and  meta- 
nd    expressions.      Me    may   be   com- 

ti)  till-  (irrcian  .-Eschylus  j  he  displays 

';(- dignity  ;  an  unpolished 

■iicity  ;  inferior  perhaps  in 

laiity  ttjid  elegance  to  others  of  the  pro* 

bat  unequalled  in  that    force    and 

euT   for  which  he  is  particularly  cele- 

L     H*"  piotti<^tirT)e«  emphatically  and  in- 

>t!<  iiiment^,  fully  dilates 

Cti'  ibcs   the    idolatrous 

en  ut  U11  cuuiiirymen  under  the  strong- 
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est  and  most  exaggerated  representations  that 
the  license  of  eastern  style  would  admit. 
The  middle  part  of  the  book  is  in  some  mea* 
sure  poetical,  and  contains  even  some  perfect 
elegiex,  though  his  thoughts  are  in  general 
too  irregular  and  uncontrolled  to  be  chained 
down  to  rule,  or  fettered  by  language. 

EZION-GEBER.     See  Elath. 

EZRA,  the  author  of  the  book  which  bean 
his  name,  was  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  being  a 
direct  descendant  from  Aaron,  and  succeed- 
ed Zeiubbabel  in  the  government  of  Judea. 
Iliis  book  begins  with  the  repetition  of  the 
last  two  verses  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles, and  carries  the  Jewish  history  through 
a  period  of  seventy-nine  years,  commencing 
from  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  first  six  chap- 
ters contain  an  acconnt  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  under  Zerubbabel,  after  the  captivity 
of  seventy  years ;  of  their  re-establislunent 
in  Judea ;  and  of  the  building  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  last 
four  chapters,  Ezra  relates  his  own  appoint- 
ment to  the  government  of  Judea  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  Ixtngimanus,  his  journey  thither 
from  Babylon,  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  reform  which  he  immediately  effected 
among  them.  It  is  to  be  obsen-ed,  that 
between  the  dedication  of  the  temple  and  the 
departure  of  Ezra,  that  is,  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  chapters  of  this  book,  there  was 
an  interval  of  about  fifty-eight  years,  during 
which  nothing  is  here  related  concerning 
the  Jews,  except  that,  contrary  to  God's 
command,  they  intermarried  with  gentiles. 
This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  to  the 
twenty -seventh  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter. 
It  is  probable  that  the  sacred  historian  used 
the  Chaldean  language  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  because  it  contains  chiefly  letters  and 
decrees  written  in  that  language,  the  original 
words  of  which  he  might  think  it  right  to 
record ;  and  indeed  the  people,  who  were 
recently  retximed  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, were  at  least  as  familiar  with  the 
Chaldee  as  they  were  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue. 

Till  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  Ezra  had  the 
principal  authority  in  Jerusalem.  In  the 
second  year  of  Nenemiah's  government,  the 
people  being  assembled  in'ttae  temple,  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  Ezra  was  desired  to 
read  the  law.  He  read  it  from  morning  till 
noon,  and  was  accompanied  by  Levites  who 
stood  beside  him,  and  kept  silence.  The 
next  day  they  desired  to  know  of  Ezra  how 
they  were  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. This  he  explained,  and  continued 
eight  days  reading  the  law  in  the  temple. 
All  this  was  followed  by  a  solemn  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  the  Lord.  Josephus  aavs 
that  Ezra  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  the 
Jews  believe  that  he  died  in  Persia,  in  a 
second  journey  to  Artaxerxes.  His  tomb  is 
shown  there  in  the  city  of  Zamuza.  He  is 
said  to  hav<;  lived  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 
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Ezra  was  the  restorer  and  publisher  of  the 
holy  scTii)tures,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  ibc  Babylonian  captivity.  1.  He  cor- 
recterl  the  errors  which  hjiil  crept  into  the 
existing  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  by  the 
negligence  or  mistake  of  transcribers.  2.  He 
collected  all  the  books  of  which  the  huly  scrip- 
tures then  consisted,  disposed  ihem  in  their 
proper  order,  and  settled  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture for  his  time.  3.  lie  added  throughout 
the  books  of  his  edition  what  appeared  neces- 
sary for  illustrating,  connecting,  or  com- 
pleting them ;  and  of  this  we  have  an  in- 
stance in  the  account  of  the  death  and  burial 


of  IMoses,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy. In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  tho 
same  S]iirit  by  which  they  were  at  fin* 
written.  4.  He  changed  the  ancient  name* 
of  several  places  become  obsolete,  and  sub- 
stituted for  them  new  names,  by  which  they 
were  at  that  time  called.  3.  He  wrote  out 
the  whole  in  the  Chaldee  character;  that 
language  having  grown  into  use  after  th« 
Babylonish  cajitivity.  The  Jews  have  an 
extraordinary  esteem  for  Ezra,  and  saj  that 
if  the  law  had  not  been  given  by  Mowi, 
Ezra  deserved  to  have  been  the  le^lator  of 
the  Hebrews. 
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FABLE,  a  fiction  destitute  of  truth.  St. 
Paul  exhorts  Timothy  and  Titus  to  shun 
profane  and  Jewish  fables.  1  Tim.  iv.  7  : 
Titus  i.  14  ;  OS  hanng  a  tendency  to  seduce 
men  from  the  truth.  By  these  fables  some 
understand  the  reveries  of  the  Gnostics  ;  but 
the  fathers  generally,  and  after  them  most  of 
the  modem  commentators,  interpret  them 
of  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Jews  j  especi- 
ally concerning  meats,  and  other  things,  to 
be  abstained  from  as  unclean,  wtuch  o\ii 
Lord  also  styles  "  the  doctrines  of  men," 
Matt.  XV.  9.  This  sense  of  the  passages  is 
conHrmed  by  their  contexts.  In  another 
sense,  the  word  is  taken  to  signify  an  apo- 
logue, or  instructive  tale,  intended  to  con- 
vey truth  under  the  concealment  of  fiction  ; 
as  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees,  Judffes  ix. 
7 — 15,  no  doubt  by  far  the  oldest  fable  ex- 
tant. 

FACE,  Moses  begs  of  God  to  show  him 
his  face,  or  to  manifei<t  his  glory  ;  He  replies, 
"  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before 
thee,"  and  I  will  proclaim  my  name;  "  but 
my  face  thou  canst  not  see;  for  there  shall  no 
man  see  it  and  live  ! "  I1ie  persuasion  was 
very  prevalent  in  the  world,  that  no  man  could 
support  the  sight  of  Deity,  Genesis  xvL  13: 
xxxii.  30;  Exod.  .XX.  19;  xxiv.  II  ;  Judges 
vi.  2'2,  23.  We  read  that  God  spake  mouth 
to  mouth  with  IMoses,  even  apparently, 
and  not  iu  dark  speeches.  Numbers  xii.  8; 
"  The  Canaanites  have  heard  that  thou  art 
among  thy  people,  and  seen  face  to  face," 
Numbers  xiv.  14.  God  talked  \vith  the 
Hebrews  "  face  to  face  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire,"  Deut.  v.  4.  All  these  iilaces  are 
to  be  understood  simply,  that  God  so  mani- 
fested himself  to  the  Israelites,  that  he 
made  them  hear  his  voice  as  distinctly  as 
if  he  had  appeared  to  them  face  to  face ; 
but  not  that  they  actually  saw  more  than  the 
cloud  of  glory  which  marked  his  presence. 
The  face  of  God  denotes  sometimes  his  anger : 
"  The  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that 
do  evil."  "  As  wax  melteth  before  the  fire, 
so  let  the  wicked  perish  before  the  face  of 
God,"  P^alm  Ixviii.  2.  To  turn  the  face 
upon  any  one,  especially  when  connected 
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with  the  light  or  shining  of  the  counteiuuice, 
are  beautiful  representations  of  the  dime 
kindness  and  condescension.  To  regard  the 
face  of  any  one,  is  to  have  respect  of  permn*. 
Proverbs  xxviii.  21.  The  apostle,  speakii^ 
of  the  ditTcrence  between  our  knowledge 
of  God  here  and  in  heaven,  says,  "  Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly;  but  then  face 
to  face,"  1  Cor,  xiii.  12 ;  by  which  he  shovi 
the  vast  difference  lietween  our  seeing  or 
knowing  God  and  divine  th'mgs  bv  an  im- 
perfect revelation  to  faith,  and  by  direct 
vision.  This  observation  of  the  apostle  is 
rendered  the  more  striking,  when  it  i«  recol- 
lected that  the  Roman  glass  was  not  fuUr 
transparent  as  ours,  but  dull  and  clondra. 
Of  this  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  glui 
vessels  taken  out  of  Pompeii. 

FAITH,  in  scripture,  is  presented  to  iw 
under  two  leading  views :  the  first  is  that  of 
assttU  or  ptrsuasion ;   the  second,   that  of 
confidence  or    reliance.      The    former    miy 
be  separate  from  the  latter,  but  the  Litter 
cannot   exist  without   the   former.      Faith, 
in  the  sense  of  an   intellectual  assent  tp 
truth,  is,  by  St.  James,  allowed  to  denb. 
A  dead  inoperative  faith  is  also  supposed. 
Or  declared,  to  be  possessed  by  wicked  tnen, 
professing  Christianity ;    for    our  Lord  R' 
presents  persons  coming  to  him  at  the 
day,  saying,  "  Ixird,  have  we  not  proph 
in  thy  name?"  &c.,  to  whom  he  will  ny, 
"  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  yon."  And 
yet   the  charge   in   this   place  due.«  not  bt 
against   the   sincerity  of    their   bcLef,  h 
against  their  conduct  as  "  workers  of  ii 
quity."      As   this   distinction   is    taught 
scripture,  so  it  is  also  observed  in  erpenencei 
assent   to   the   truths   of  revealed   rehgii 
may  result  from  examination  and  con^'ictil 
whilst  yet  the  spirit  and  conduct  may  remaia 
unrenewed  and  sinfiil. 

2.  The  faith  which  is  required  of  us  u  I 
condition  of  salvation  alt\-ays  includes  ron&- 
dence  or  reliance,  as  well  as  assent  or 
suasion.  That  faith  by  which  "  the  el 
obtained  a  good  report,"  was  of  this  charae*'' 
ter :  it  united  auent  to  the  truth  of  Uod*! 
revelations  with  a  noble   confidence  in  lua 
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jiromiM .  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  Tlicc, 
ud  were  not  confounded."  We  have  a 
fizrther  illustration  in  our  Lord's  address 
to  his  disciples  upon  the  withering  away  of 
the  fig-tree  :  "  Have  faith  in  (iod."  He 
did  not  question  whether  thev  helieved  the 
(diitence  of  God,  but  exhorted  them  to  con- 
fidence in  his  promiseii,  when  called  by  him 
to  contend  with  mountainoUH  difhcultieH  : 
"  Have  faith  in  God  ;  for  verily  I  say  unto 
jou,  that  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  shall  not  doubt  in  h'\a  heart, 
but  shall  believe  ^trust)  that  these  things 
which  he  saith  shall  come  to  pass,  he  tthall 
hive  whatsoever  he  saith."  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  his  simple  confidence  in  C^hrist's 
power  that  our  Lord  so  highly  commended 
iht  centurion,  and  said,  "  1  have  not  found 
M great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel,"  Matt.  viii.  10. 
And  all  the  instances  of  faith  in  the  perHona 
miraculously  healed  by  Christ,  were  also  of 
thi»kiaii :  tneir  faith  was  belief  in  his  claims, 
ud  also  conAdence  in  his  goodness  and 
power. 

3.  That  faith  in  Christ  which  in  the  New 

Tcktament  is  connected  with   salvation,  is 

dearly  of  this  nature ;  that  is,  it  combines 

»(tat    with    reUance,    belief    with    trust. 

"  ^\1»atsoever    ye   ask   the    Father   in    my 

taae,"  that  i.s,  in  dependence  upon  my  in- 

llrtil  and  merits,   "he  shall  give  it  you." 

Clnst  was  preached  both  to  ilews  and  geii- 

lilii  ai  the  object  of  their  trust,  because  he 

»ii  preached  as  the  only  true  sacrifice  for 

•O;  and   they  were  required   to  renounce 

•W  dependence   upon    their    own    accus- 

loaed  sacrifices,  and  to  transfer   that  de- 

FBidcnce  to  his  death  and  mediation, — and 

>o   his    name    sliall    the   gentiles   trust." 

"t  is  said   to    be  set   forth   as    a    propitia- 

J^tt,  "through  faith  in  his  blood;"  which 

*>lh  can   neither   merely   mean   assent   to 

'"t  lustorical  fact  that  his  blood  was  shed 

v» violent  death;  nor  mere  assent  to  the 

(*)>cnil  doctrine  that  his  blood  had  an  aton- 

"%  quality:  but  as  all  expiatory  offerings 

!***» /nw/erf  in  as  the  meanH  of  propitiation 

^b  among  .lews  and  gentiles,  faith  or  trust 

?*•  now  to  be  exclusively  rendered  to  the 

^od  of  Christ,  as  the  divinely  appointed 

?|'*fice  for  sin,  and  the  only  refuge  of  the 

*'»«  penitent. 

4   To  the  most  unlettered  Christian  this 

r'en  will  be  very  obvious,  that  true  and  sav- 

'"^^ith  in  Christ  consists  both  of  assent  and 

y^;  but  this  is  not  a  blind  and  superstitious 

^t  in  the   sacrifice  of  (Jhrist,  like   that 

tlie  heathens  in  their  sacrifieeK  ;  nor  the 

lutuous  trust  of  wicked  and  iinpciiiterU 

wuo  depend  on  Christ  to  save  them  in 

'ejr  sias;  but  such  a  trust  a.s  is  exercised 

J^cordlng  to  the  authority  and  direction  of 

M*«  word  of  God  ;  so  thit  to  know  the  gospel 

**  its  leading  principles,  and  to  have  a  cor- 

"^Wl  Mief  in  it,  is  necessary  to  that  more 

*I>ecific  act  of  faith  which  is  called  reliance, 

^'  in  cystematic   language,  fiducial  assent. 
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The  gospel,  as  the  schemeSfman's  salva- 
tion,  declares  that  he  is  under  the  law ; 
that  this  law  of  God  has  been  violated  by 
all ;  and  that  every  man  is  under  sentence 
of  death.  Serious  consideration  of  onr  ways, 
confession  of  the  fact,  and  sorrowful  convic- 
tion of  the  evil  and  danger  of  sin,  will, 
under  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  follow 
the  cordial  belief  of  the  testimony  of  God  ; 
and  we  shall  then  turn  to  God  with  con- 
trite hearts,  and  earnest  prayers  and  suji- 
plications  for  his  mercy.  This  is  Called 
"repentance  towards  (iod;"  and  repentance 
being  the  first  subject  of  e\'angelical  preach- 
ing, and  then  the  injunction  to  believe  the 
gospel,  it  is  plain,  that  Christ  is  only  im- 
mediattly  held  out,  in  this  divine  plan  of 
our  redemption,  as  the  object  of  trust  in 
order  to  forgiveness  to  jiersons  in  this  state 
of  penitence,  and  under  this  sense  of  dan- 
ger. The  degree  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and 
alarm  upon  this  discovery  of  our  danger 
as  sinners,  is  nowhere  fited  to  a  precise 
standard  in  scripture;  only  it  is  supposed 
everjTvhere,  that  it  is  such  as  to  lead  men  to 
inquire  earnestly,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  he 
saved  }"  and  with  earnest  seriousness  to  use 
aU  theappointed  means  of  grace,  as  those  who 
feel  that  their  salvation  is  at  issue,  that  they 
ore  in  a  lost  condition,  and  must  be  pardoned 
or  peri.sh.  To  all  such  persons,  ("hrist,  ua 
the  only  atonement  for  sin,  is  exhibited  a« 
the  object  of  thtir  trust,  with  the  promise  of 
God,  "  that  whoaoeverbclieveth  in  him  shall 
not  j)erish,  but  have  everlasting  hfe."  No- 
thing is  required  of  such  but  thi.'i  actual 
trust  in,  and  personal  apprehension  or  taking 
hold  of,  the  merits  of  Christ's  death  as  a 
sacrifiee  for  sin  ;  and  ujton  their  thus  be- 
lieving they  are  jiislilitd,  their  "  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness,"  or,  in  other 
words,  they  are  forgiven. 

5.  This  appears  to  be  the  plain  scriptural 
representation  of  this  doctrine ;  and  we  may 
infer  from  it,  (1.)  That  the  faith  by  which  we 
are  justified  is  not  a  mere  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  which  leaves  the  heart 
unmoved  and  uiinfi'ected  by  a  sense  of  the 
evil  and  danger  of  sin  and  the  desire  of  sal- 
vation, although  it  supposes  this  assent; 
nor,  (2.)  Is  it  that  more  lively  and  coriiial  as- 
sent to,  and  belief  in,  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  touching  our  xinful  and  lost  condi- 
tion, which  is  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  from  «hirh  springeth  re- 
pentance, although  this  must  jirecede  it; 
nor,  (3.)  1st  it  only  the  assent  of  the  mind  to 
the  method  by  which  God  justifies  the  un- 
godly liy  faith  in  the  sat'rifice  of  his  Son, 
although  this  is  an  element  of  it ;  but  it  is  a 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  will  and  affections 
with  this  plan  of  salvation,  which  implies  n 
renunciaiinn  of  every  other  refuge,  and  an 
actual  trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  personal 
apprehension  of  his  merits  :  such  a  belief  of 
the  go.spel  by  the  ])ower  of  the  Spirit  of  (io<i 
as  leads  ua  to  come  to  Christ,  to  receive 
Christ,  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  to  commit  the 
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keeping  of  our  bouIs  into  liia  hands,  in  huoi- 
ble  confidence  of  his  ability  and  his  willing- 
nesa  to  aai'e  us. 

6.  This  is  that  qualifying  condition  to 
which  the  proniiHC  of  God  annexes  justifica- 
tion ;  that  without  which  justification  would 
not  take  place  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith  ;  not  by  the  merit 
of  faith,  but  by  faith  instrumentally  as  this 
condition  :  for  its  connexion  with  the  benefit 
arises  from  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the 
promise  of  God.  If  Christ  had  not  merited, 
God  had  not  promised  ;  if  God  had  not  pro- 
mised, justification  hail  never  followed  upon 
thi>j  faith  {  so  that  the  indis.soluble  connexion 
of  faith  and  justitication  iij  from  God's  insti- 
tution, whereby  he  lialh  bound  himself  to 
give  the  benefit  ujvon  performance  of  the 
condition.  Yet  there  ia  an  aptitude  in  this 
faith  to  be  made  a  condition ;  for  no  other 
act  can  receive  Christ  as  a  Priest  propitiating 
and  pleading  the  propitiation,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  God  for  his  sake  to  give  the  benefit. 
As  receiving  Christ  and  the  gracious  pro- 
mise in  this  manner,  it  acknowledgeth  man's 
guilt,  and  so  man  renounceth  all  riii[bteou8- 
ness  in  himself,  and  honoureth  God  the 
Father,  and  Christ  the  .Son  the  only  Re- 
deemer. It  glorifies  (iod's  mercy  and  free 
grace  in  the  highest  degree.  It  acknow- 
ledges on  earth,  as  it  will  be  perpetually 
acknowledged  in  heaven,  that  the  whole  sal- 
vation of  sinful  man,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  last  degree  thereof,  whereof  there  shall 
be  no  end,  is  from  God's  freest  love,  Christ's 
merit  and  intercession,  his  own  gracious 
promise,  and  the  power  of  his  own  Holy 
Spirit. 

7-  Faith,  in  scripture,  sometimes  is  taken 
for  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God,  Rom. 
iii.  3;  and  it  is  also  taken  for  the  persuasion 
of  the  mind  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  things  in- 
different, Rom.  xiv.  22,  23  ;  and  it  is  likewise 
put  for  the  doctrine  of  the  gosjiel,  which  ia 
the  object  of  faith,  Acts  xxiv.  24,  Phil.  i.  2", 
Jude  3  ;  for  the  beUef  and  profession  of  the 
gospel,  Rom.  i.  8  ;  and  for  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  promises. 

FALL  OF  MAN.  In  addition  to  what  is 
stated  on  this  subject  under  the  article  Adam, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  literal 
sense  of  the  account  given  of  man's  fall  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  This  account  is,  that 
a  garden  having  been  planted  by  the  Creator, 
for  the  use  of  man,  he  was  placed  in  it,  "  to 
dress  it,  and  to  keep  it ;" — that  in  this  garden 
two  trees  were  specially  distinguished,  one 
as  "  the  tree  of  life,"  the  other  as  "  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eril ; " — that 
from  eating  of  the  latter  Adam  was  restrained 
by  positive  interdict,  and  by  the  penalty, 
"  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shall 
surely  die ; " — that  the  serpent,  who  was  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  tield,  tempted 
the  woman  to  cat,  by  denying  that  death 
would  be  the  consequence,  and  by  assiuing 
her,  that  her  eyes  and  her  husband's  eyes 
"would  b«  opened,"  and  that  they  would 
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"  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ; " — that 
the  woman  took  of  the  fruit,  gave  of  it 
her  husband,  who  also  ate  j — that  for  this  ai 
of  disobedience  they  were  expelled  from  il 
garden,   made   subject   to   death,   and 
under  other  maledictions. 

2.  That  this  history  should  be  the  nibji 
of  much  criticism,  not  only  by  infidels,  but 
by  those  who  hold  false  and  perx'ened  vien-g 
of  the  Christian  system,  was  to  be  expect 
Taken  in  its  natural  and  ob\'iou8  sente.  aloi 
with  the  comments  of  the  subsequent  seri] 
lures,  it  teaches  the  doctrines  of  the  existeni 
of  an  evil,  tempting,  invisible  spirit,  goii 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  deceive 
devour;  ofthe  introduction  of  moral  coi 
ness  into  human  nature,  which  has  been  tnmt- 
mitted  to  all  men ;  and  is  connected  aluo  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  \'icariou8  atonement  for  sio  ; 
and  wherever  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  system  are  denied,  attempts  wiD  be 
made  so  to  interpret  this  part  of  the  Mosaic 
history  as  to  obscure  the  testimony  which  it 
gives  to  them,  either  explicitly,  or  by  just  in- 
duction. Interpreters  nave  adopted  Tarioos 
and  often  strange  theories  ;  but  those  whoa* 
opinions  it  seems  necessary  to  notice  maybe 
duided  into  such  as  deny  the  literal  sense  of 
the  relation  entirely ;  sncn  as  take  the  accmtM 
to  be  in  part  literal  and  in  part  allegorical; 
and  those  who,  whilst  they  contend  eamertlf 
for  the  literal  interpretation  of  every  part  i 
the  history,  con!<idcr  some  of  the  terms  nsed, 
and  some  of  the  persona  introduced,  ai  cob- 
veying  a  meaning  more  extensive  than  tk« 
letter,  and  as  constituting  several  sNToboliof 
spiritual  things  and  of  spiritual  beings. 

3.  Those  who  have  denied  the  literal  •aw 
entirely,  and  regarded  the  whole  relatioii  tf 
an  instructive  mythos,  or  fable,  have,  as  m^ 
be  exjiected,  when  all  restraint  of  aothoritj 
was  thus  thrown  off  from  the  imaginaliuB, 
themselves  adopted  very  different  thecne*- 
Thus  we  have  been  taught,  that  this  accoont 
was  intended  to  teach  the  e>"il  of  yielding  to 
the  violence  of  appetite  and  to  its  control  pr<r 
reason ;  or  the  introduction  of  vice  in  i-^  f- 
junction  with  knowledge  and  the  art''; 
refinements  of  society;  or  the  ^' 
keeping  the  great  mass  of  manki  i 
quiring  too  great  a  degree  of  knowUils; 
being  hurtful  to  society ;  or  to  conHJr:  ;i 
as  another  version  of  the  story  of  the  guiiien 
age,  and  its  being  succeeded  by  times  inorB 
vicious  and  miserable ;  or  as  desigui 
matically,  to  accoimt  for  the  origin 
or  of  mankind.     This  catalogue  of 
might  be  much  enlarged  :   some  of  them 
been  held  by  mere  visionaries ;   other* 
men  of  learning,  especially  by  several  of  t^ 
semi-infidel  thcologiana  and  biblical  critjo  a^ 
Germany ;    nor  has  our  own  country  ' 
exempt  from  this  class  of  bold  exix»«vl' 
How  to  fix  upon  the  moral  of  "  the  f»I 
is,  however,  the  difficidty  ;  and  the  great 
riety  of  opinion  is  a  sufficient   refutatsoo 
the  general  notion  assumed  by  the  «lu)i( 
class,   since  scarcely  can  two  of  them  Iw 
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found  who  adopt  the  same  viewa,  after  they 
hare  discarded  the  literal  acceptation. 

4.  But  that  the  account  of  Muses  is  to  be 
tiken  as  a  matter  of  real  history,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  literal  import,  iii  established  by 
tiro  considerations,  against  which,  as  being 
£iet8,  nothing  can  successfully  be  urged. 
The  first  is,  that  the  account  of  the  fall  of 
the  first  pair  is  a  part  of  a  continuous  history. 
The  creation  of  the  world,  of  man,  of  woman; 
the  planting  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the 
placing  of  man  there ;  the  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions laid  upon  hira  ;  his  disobedience  j  his 
tipulsion  from  the  garden ;  the  subsequent 
birth  of  his  children,  their  lives  and  actions, 
and  those  of  their  posterity,  down  to  the 
Aiiud ;  and,  from  that  event,  to  the  life  of 
.\braham,  are  given  in  the  same  plain  and 
niudorncd  narrative ;  brief,  but  yet  simple  j 
ud  with  no  intimation  at  all,  either  from  the 
cl(ration  of  the  style  or  otherwise,  that  a 
feble  or  allegory  is  in  any  part  introduced. 
A*  this,  then,  is  the  case,  and  the  evidence 
of  it  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  history, 
it  ii  clear,  that  if  the  account  of  the  fall  be 
werpted  from  the  whole  narrative  as  alle- 
lorical,  any  subsequent  part,  from  Abel  to 
Koah,  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  from  Abra- 
bun  to  Moses,  may  be  excerpted  for  the 
note  reason,  which  reason  is  merely  thi.s, 
tliat  il  does  not  agree  with  the  theological 

Xions  of  the  interpreter ;   and  thus  the 
1<  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  rejected  as 
Wory,   and  converted  into  fable.     Either 
tbcn  the  account  of  the  fall  must  be  taken 
«  hittory,   or  the   historical  character   of 
tile  whole   five   books   of  Moses   must   be 
<iiiKttlcd  ;  and  if  none  but  infidels  will  go  to 
^  latter  consequence,  then  no  one  who  ad- 
""ts  the  Pentateuch  to  be  a  true   history 
gmcnlly,  can  consistently  refuse  to  admit 
tbe  mory  of  the  fall  of  the  first  pair  to  be  a 
•wntive  of  real  events,  because  it  is  written 
■>  the  same  style,   and  presents  the  same 
tkiracier  of  a  continuous  record  of  events. 
^cuDcIusive  has  this  argument  been  felt, 
'*U  the  anti-litenil  interpreters  have  endea- 
'ourcd  to  evade  it,  by  asserting  that  the  part 
"^  tbc  history  of  Moses  in  question  hears 
•"Hfb  of  being  a  separate  fragment,  more 
•"cient    than    the    Pentateuch    itself,    and 
'f'twcribed  into  it  by  Moses,  the  author  and 
compiler  of  the  whole.    This  point  is  exa- 
""'swi  and  satisfactorily  refuted  in  Holden'a 
''«ned  and  excellent  work,  entitled,  '*  Dis- 
*«»tion  on  the  Fall  of  Man  ; "  but  it  is  easy 
.^ihow,  that  it  would  amount  to  nothing, 
^  granted,  in  the  mind  of  any  who  is  satis- 
"M  on  the  previous  question  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  holy  scriptures.     For  let  it  be 
*'Jniitted  that  Moses,  in  writing  the  penta- 
*^Bchal  history,  availed  himself  of  the  tradi- 
UoDi  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  a  supposition 
^ot  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  his  mspira- 
*ionor  with  the  absolute  truth  of  his  history, 
•ince  the  traditions  bo  introduced  have  been 
Jmibenlicaled  by  the  Holy  .Spirit;  or  kt  it 
be  TOpposed,  which  is  wholly  gratuitous. 


that  he  made  use  of  prenously  existing  docu- 
ments ;  and  that  some  differences  of  style  in 
his  hooks  may  be  traced  which  serve  to  point 
out  his  quotations,  which  is  a  position  that 
some  of  the  best  Hebraists  have  denied  ;  yet 
two  things  are  to  be  noted,  first,  that  the  in- 
spired character  of  the  books  of  Moses  is  au- 
thenticated by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  so 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  wholly  true, 
and  free  from  real  contradictions ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  to  make  it  anything  to  their  pur- 
pose who  contend  that  the  account  of  the  fall 
IS  an  older  document,  introduced  by  Moseii, 
it  ought  to  be  shown  tliat  it  is  not  wTitten  aa 
truly  in  the  narrative  style,  even  if  it  could 
be  proved  to  be,  in  some  respects,  a  different 
style,  as  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it. 
Now  the  very  literal  character  of  our  trans- 
lation will  enable  even  the  unlearned  reader 
to  discover  this.  Whether  it  be  an  embodied 
tradition,  or  the  insertion  of  a  more  ancient 
document,  (though  there  is  no  foundation  at 
aU  for  the  latter  supposition,)  it  is  obviously 
a  narrative,  and  a  narrative  as  simple  as  any 
which  precedes  or  follows  it. 

S.  The  other  indisputable  fact  to  which  I 
jiwt  now  adverted,  as  establiithing  the  hteral 
sense  of  the  history,  is  that,  as  such,  it  is 
referred  to  and  reasoned  upon  in  various 
parts  of  scripture  :  '*  Knowest  thou  not  this 
of  old,  since  man  (Adam)  was  placed  upon 
earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked 
is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but 
for  a  moment?"  Job  xs.  4,  5.  There  ia 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  this  passage 
refers  to  the  fall  and  the  tirst  sin  of  man. 
The  date  agrees;  for  the  knowledge  here 
taught  is  said  to  arise  from  fact<i  a.s  old  aa 
the  first  placin'i;'  of  man  upon  earth,  and 
the  sudden  punishment  of  the  initguity  cor- 
responds to  the  Mosaic  account:  "  The  tri- 
umphing of  the  wicked  is  short,  his  joy  but 
for  a  moment."  "  If  I  covered  my  trans- 
gressions as  Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity 
in  my  bosom,"  Job  xxxi.  33.  Magee  ren- 
ders the  verse, 

"  Old  I  cover,  like  Adun,  my  tnniKradoii, 
Bjr  tilding  to  •  lurking  place  niinelDiqultY'* 

and  adds,  "  I  agree  with  Peters,  that  this 
contains  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
first  man,  and  his  endeavours  to  hide  him- 
self after  hia  transgression."  Our  margin 
reads,  "after  the  manner  of  men;"  and 
also  the  old  versions  ;  hut  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase agrees  with  our  translation,  which  ia 
also  satisfactorily  defended  by  numerous 
critics.  "  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be 
clean!  and  he  which  is  born  of  a  woman, 
that  he  should  be  righteous  J"  Job  sv.  14. 
Why  not  clean  ?  Did  God  make  woman  or 
in<m  unclean  at  the  beginning?  If  be  did, 
the  expostulation  would  have  been  more  ap- 
posite, and  much  stronger,  had  the  true 
cause  been  assigned,  and  Job  had  said, 
"  How  canst  thou  expect  cleanness  in  man, 
whom  thou  createdst  unclean?"  But,  as 
the  case  now  stands,  the  expostulation  has  a 
plain  reference  to  the  introduction  of  vanity 
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tnd  corrnplfon  by  the  sin  of  the  woman,  and 
IS  an  evidence  that  thi«i  ancient  writer  wa!) 
sensible  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  fall 
upon  the  whole  race  of  man.  "  Eden"  and 
"  the  ^rden  of  the  Lord  "  are  also  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  jirojihets.  We  have  the 
"  tree  of  hfe"  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
Proverbs  and  in  the  Revelation.  "God," 
says  Solomon,  "  made  man  upright."  The 
enemies  of  Christ  nml  his  church  are  spoken 
of,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  names  of  "  the  seqient,"  and  "  the 
dragon;"  and  the  habit  of  the  seqient  to 
lick  the  dust  k  also  referred  to  by  Isaiah. 

C,  If  the  history  of  the  f;Ul,  as  recorded  by 
Moses,  were  an  allegory,  or  anything  but  a 
literal  history,  several  of  the  above  albisions 
would  have  no  meaning ;  but  the  matter  is 
put  beyond  all  possible  doubt  in  the  New 
Testament,  unless  the  same  culpable  liberties 
be  taken  with  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  of  !5t.  Paul  as  with  those  of 
the  Jewinb  lawj; iver.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Hare 
Te  not  read,  that  he  which  made  them  at  the 
beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  ;  and 
■aid.  For  this  cau.se  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ; 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ? "  Mart, 
xiz.  4,  5.  This  is  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divorces,  and  its  foundation  rests 
upon  two  of  the  facts  recorded  by  Moses  : 
(1.)  'Iliat  God  made  at  first  but  two  human 
beings,  from  whom  all  the  rest  have  sprung. 
(2.)  That  the  intimacy  and  indissolubility  of 
the  marriage-relation  rests  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  woman  from  the  man ;  for  our 
Lord  (quotes  the  words  in  Genesis,  where 
the  obligation  of  man  to  cleave  to  his  wife  is 
immediately  connected  with  that  circura- 
ttance  :  "  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone 
of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  :  she  shall 
be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out 
of  man.  There/ore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto 
his  wife  ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  I'his 
is  sufliciently  in  proof  that  both  our  Lord 
and  the  pharisees  considered  this  early  part 
of  the  history  of  Muses  as  a  narrative;  for, 
otherwise,  it  would  neither  have  been  a  rea- 
son, on  his  part,  for  the  doctrine  which  he 
was  inculcating,  nor  have  had  any  force  of 
conviction  as  to  them.  "In  Adam,"  says 
the  apostle  Paul,  "all  die;"  "by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world."  "  But  I  fear 
lest  byany  means, as  the  serpent  beguiled  live 
through  his  subtlety,  so  your  minds  should 
be  corrupted  from  the  simpltcily  that  is  in 
Christ."  In  the  last  passage,  the  instrument 
of  the  temptation  is  said  to  be  a  serpent,  u<t>ii, 
which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
would  make  it  any  other  animal ;  and  Eve  is 
represented  as  being  first  seduced,  according 
to  the  account  in  Genesis.  Thi.s  St.  Paul 
repeats  in  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14  :  "Adam  was 
first  formed,  then  Eve,  And  Adam  was  not 
deceived,"  first  or  immediately,  "  but  the 
woman  being  deceived  was  in  tne  transgres- 
aon."  And  he  offers  this  as  the  reason  of  an 
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injunction,  "  Let  the  woman  learn  in  mkn^ 
with  all  subjection."     When,  therefore,  it  i 
considered,  that  these  passages  are  intra 
duced.  not  for  rhetorical  illustration,  or 
the  way  of  classical  quotation,  but  are  ma 
the  basis  of  grave  and  important  reasoning 
which  embodv  some  of  the  most  imports: 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  i 
important  social  duties  and  points  of  Chri*^ 
tian   order  and   decorum ;   it  would  be  to 
charge    the  writers  of  the  New  Testament , 
with  the  grossest  abstirdity,  nay,  with  ero 
culpable  and  unworthy  trifling,  to  sappoa 
them  to  argue  from  the  history  of  the  fall  i 
a  narrative,  when  they  knew  it  Xo  be  an  illi 
gory.     And  if  we  are,  therefore,  compelled 
to  allow  that  it  was  understood  as  a  re4 
history  by  our  Lord  and  his  inspired  apostlM^ 
those  speculations  of  modem  critics,  whicf 
convert  it  into  a  parable,  stand  branded  with 
their  true   character  of    infidel  and  semi- 
infidel  temerity. 

7-  The  effect  of  the  sin  or  lap.se  of  Adxm. 
was  to  bring  him  under  the  wrath  of  God; 
to  render  him  liable  to  pain,  diseaM.  and 
death ;  to  deprive  him  of  primeval  holiness  i 
to  separate  him  from  communion  with  God, 
and  that  spiritual  life  which  was  before  im- 
parted by  God,  and  on  which  his  hoIiDr« 
alone  depended,  from  the  loss  of  which* 
total  moral  disorder  and  depravation  of  Mi 
soul  resulted;  and  finally  to  render  hia 
liable  to  everlasting  misery.  See  Oaiot^iu. 
Sin.  For  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  Aim 
upon  his  posterity,  see  Lmpbtatjo?*. 

FASTING  has  been  practised  in  all  i^ 
and  among  all  nations,  in  times  of  mounuo;, 
sorrow,  and  affliction.  We  see  no  e.Tampi* 
of  fasting,  properly  so  called,  before  RI«m. 
Since  the  time  of  iMoses,  examples  of  fastr" 
have  been  very  common  among  the  Jr 
Joshua  and  the  ciders  of  Israel  remained 
prostrate  before  the  ark  from  morning  till 
evening,  without  eating,  after  Israel  wai 
defeated  at  Ai,  floshua  vii.  6.  The  eleven 
tribes  which  fought  against  that  of  Benjamin, 
fell  down  on  their  faces  before  the  ark,  aftil 
so  continued  till  evening  without  eating, 
Judges  XX.  26.  David  fasted  whde  the  fir* 
child  he  had  by  liatbsheba  was  sick,  -i  ^azn. 
xii.  16.  Tlie  heathens  sometimes  fa-^tci 
the  king  of  Nineveh,  terrified  by  Joiuh'i 
preaching,  ordered  that  not  only  men,  but 
also  beasts,  should  continue  without  eatiof 
or  drinking ;  should  be  covered  with  sack- 
cloth, and  each  after  their  manner  shotdl 
cry  to  the  Lord,  Jonah  iii.  5,  6.  The  J- 
in  times  of  public  calamity,  appointed  e: 
ordinary  fasts,  and  made  even  the  chiiiii 
at  the  breast  fast,  Joel  ii.  16,  Moses 
forty  days  upon  mount  Horcb,  Etod.  «i' 
in.  Elijah  passed  as  many  days  witlxK 
eating,  1  Kings  .tix.  fi.  Our  Saviour  f;i.trJ 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  the  \ 
Matt.  iv.  2.  These  fast^  were  ii 
and  out  of  the  common  niles  of  natuir 

2.  Besides  the  solemn   fast  of  eipi 
instituted  by  divine  authority,  the  Jen 
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pointed  certain  dap  of  humiliation,  called  the 
tuts  of  the  congregation.  The  calamities 
for  which  these  were  enjoined,  were  a  siege, 
pestilence,  diseases,  famine,  &c.  They  were 
obsen'ed  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week  :  thejr  begun  at  sunset,  and  continued 
til]  midnight  of  the  following  day.  On  these 
days  they  wore  sackcloth  next  the  skin, 
and  rent  their  clothes ;  they  sprinkled  ashes 
on  their  heads,  and  neither  washed  their 
hand*,  nor  anointed  their  heads  with  oil. 
The  sjnnf^ogaiea  were  filled  with  suppliants, 
whose  prayers  were  loni^  and  mournful,  and 
their  countenances  dejected  with  oU  the 
marks  of  sorrow  and  repentance. 

3.  As  to  the  fasts  observed  by  Christians, 
it  does  not  appear  by  his  own  practice,  or  by 
his   commands  to   his   disciples,    that   our 
Lord   instituted  any  particular   fai^t.      But 
then  the  phahsees  reproached  him,  that  his 
disciples  did  not  fast  so  often  as  theirs,  or 
uJuhn  the  Baptist's,  he  replied,  "Can  ye 
m»ke  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  fnat 
wbile  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?     But 
the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
ihill  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then 
ihall  they  fast  in  those  days,"  Luke  v.  34, 
15.    Fasting  is  also  recommended  by  our 
Sariour  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount ;  not  as 
•  Mated,  but  as  an  occasional,  duty  of  Chris- 
tiins,   for   the  purpose  of  humbling   their 
minds  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  God ;  and 
kc  requires  that  this  duty  be  performed  in 
OBcenty,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  ostenta- 
tion, Matt.  vi.  16. 

4.  .\lthough  Christians,  sap  Dr.  Neander, 
fid  not  by  any  means  retire  from  the  business 
of  life,  yet  they  were  accustomed  to  devote 
nany  separate  days  entirely  to  examining 
tbeir  own  hearts,  and  pouring  them  otit  before 
God,  while  they  dedicated  their  life  anew  to 
liimmth  uninterrupted  prayers,  in  order  that 
they  might  again  return  to  their  ordinary 
"fnipations  with  a  renovated  spirit  of  zeaJ 
*d  uriousDess,  and  with  renewed  powers 
^•anctification.  These  days  of  holy  devo- 
*)n,  days  of  prayer  and  penitence,  which 
"xliridaal  Christiana  appointed  for  them- 
•flves,  according  to  their  individual  neces- 
"lie^,  were  often  a  kind  of  fast-days.  In 
•jdcrthat  their  sensual  feelings  might  less 
jj*tf»ct  and  impede  the  occupation  of  their 
"*Wt  with  its  holy  contemplations,  they 
*Wc  accustomed  on  these  days  to  limit  their 
•Wporeal  want.s  more  than  usual,  or  to  fast 
*ottfely.  In  the  consideration  of  this,  we 
^Ut  not  overlook  the  peculiar  nature  of  that 
uot  eUmate  in  which  Christianity  was  first 
promulgated.  That  which  was  spared  by 
*l»ir  abstinence  on  these  days  was  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  poorer  brethren. 

Fat.  God  forbade  the  Hebrews  to  eat 
the  fat  of  beasts  -.  "  All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's. 
It  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute  for  vour  gene- 
ratiotu,  throughout  all  your  dwellings,  that 
J-e  eat  neither  fat  nor  Wood."  Lev.  iii.  17- 
tJome  interpreters  understand  these  words 
literally,  and  suppose  fat  as  well  aa  blood  to 
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be  forbidden.  Josephus  says  Moses  forbids 
only  the  fat  of  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  their 
species.  This  agrees  «ith  Lev.  vii.  23,  "  Ye 
shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox,  or  of 
sheep,  or  of  goat."  This  is  observed  by  the 
modern  Jews,  who  think  that  the  fat  of  other 
sorts  of  clean  creatures  is  allowed  them,  even 
that  of  beasts  which  have  died  of  themselves, 
conformably  to  Lev.  vii,  34,  "  .And  the  fat 
of  the  beast  that  dieth  of  itself,  and  the  fat 
of  that  which  is  torn  with  beasts,  may  be 
used  in  any  other  use  ;  but  ye  shall  in  nowise 
eat  of  it."  Others  maintain  that  the  law 
which  forbids  the  use  of  fat,  should  be  re- 
strained to  fat  separated  from  the  flesh,  such 
as  that  which  covers  the  kidneys  and  the 
intestines ;  and  this  only  in  the  case  of  its 
being  ofl'ered  in  sacrifice.  'I'his  is  confirmed 
by  Lev.  vii.  25  :  "  Whosoever  eateth  of  the 
fat  of  the  beast  of  which  men  offer  on  ofl'ering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  even  the  soul 
that  eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  peo- 
ple." In  the  Hebrew  style,  fat  signifies  not 
only  that  of  beasts,  but  &Uo  the  richer  or 
prime  part  of  other  things  :  *'  He  should  have 
fed  them  with  the  finest"  (in  Hebrew  the 
fat)  "of  the  wheat."  Fat  denotes  abund- 
ance of  good  things :  "  I  will  satiate  the 
souls  of  the  priests  with  fatness,"  Jer.  xxxi. 
14.  "  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied  with  mar- 
row and  fatness,"  Psalm  Ixiii.  5.  The  fat  of 
the  earth  implies  its  fruitfulncss :  "  God 
give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fat- 
ness of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and 
wine,"  flen.  s.vvii.  28. 

FATHER.  This  word,  besides  its  com- 
mon acceptation,  is  taken  in  Bcrij)ture  for 
gfrandfather,  great-grandfather,  or  the  found- 
er of  ft  family,  how  remote  soever.  .So  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  called  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  their  fathers.  Jesus  Christ 
is  called  the  Son  of  David,  though  David 
was  many  generations  distant  from  him. 
By  father  is  likewise  tmderstood  the  insti- 
tutor  of  a  certain  profession.  Jabal  "  was 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  such  an 
have  cattle."  Jiibal  "  was  father  of  all  such 
aa  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  or  flute,  &c., 
Gen.  iv.  20,  21.  Hunira  is  called  father  of 
the  king  of  Tyre,  2  (^hron.  ii.  13;  and,  2 
Chron.  iv,  16,  even  of  Solomon,  because  he 
was  the  principal  workman,  and  chief  director 
of  their  undertakings.  The  principal  pro- 
phets were  considered  as  fathers  of  the 
younger,  who  were  their  disciples,  and  are 
called  sons  of  the  prophets,  2  Kings  ii.  12. 
Father  is  a  term  of  respect  given  by  in- 
feriors to  superiors.  "My  lather,"  said 
Naaman's  attendants  to  him,  "  if  the  pro- 
phet liad  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing," 
2  Kings  V.  13;  and  so  the  king  of  Israel 
addresses  the  prophet  Eltsha,  2  Kings  ri.  21. 
Rechab,  the  founder  of  the  Recbabttes,  is 
called  their  father,  Jer.  xxxv.  C.  A  man  >s 
said  to  be  a  father  to  the  poor  and  orphans, 
when  he  supplies  their  necessities,  ana  sym- 
pathises witli  their  miseries,  as  a  father 
M'ould  do  towards  thorn :  "  I  was  a  father  to 
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the  poor,"  says  Job,  xx'ix.  I6.  God  declares 
himnelf  to  be  tbe  "'  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  .fudge  of  the  widow,"  Psalm  Ixviii.  5. 
God  is  frequently  ctJled  our  hcnvenly  Fa- 
ther, ami  Ktniply  our  Father ;  cniitji'ntly  the 
Father,  Preserver,  and  Protector  of  all, 
especially  of  those  who  invoke  him.  and 
serve  him:  "Is  be  not  thy  Father  that 
bought  thee?"  says  Moses,  Unit  xxxii.  C. 
Since  the  coining  of  Jesu«  Chrisit,  we  have 
a  new  right  to  call  (iod  our  Father,  by 
reason  uf  the  adojitinn  which  our  .Saviour 
has  merited  for  us,  by  clothing  himself  in 
our  humanity,  and  purchasing  us  by  his 
death :  "Ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  F:ither. 
The  S|)irit  itself  Deareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God," 
Romans  viii.  15.  .lob  entitles  (Jod  "  the 
Father  of  rain,"  Job  xxxviii.  28 ;  he  i»ro- 
duces  it,  and  causes  it  to  fall.  The  devil  is 
called  the  father  of  the  wicked  and  the 
father  of  lies,  John  viii.  44.  He  deceived 
Eve  and  Adam ;  he  introduced  sin  and 
falsehood  i  he  inspires  hi»  followers  with 
his  spirit  and  sentiments.  The  father  of 
Sichem,  the  father  of  Tekoah,  the  father  of 
Uetldehem,  &c.,  signify  the  chief  jyersons 
ivho  inhahited  these  cities ;  he  who  miilt  or 
rebuilt  them.  Adam  is  the  first  father,  the 
father  of  the  living;  Abraham  is  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  the  father  of  the  circumci- 
sion; called  also  the  "  father  of  many  na- 
tions," because  many  people  sprung  from 
him  ;  as  the  Jews,  Ishmaelites,  Arabs,  &c. 
God  is  called  "  the  Father  of  Spirits,'*  Heb. 
xii.  9.  He  not  only  creates  ttiem,  hut  he 
justifies,  sanctifies,  and  glorifies  them,  and 
thus  confers  upon  them  eternEil  happiness. 

FATHERS,  a  term  of  honour  applied  to 
the  first  and  most  eminent  writers  of  the 
Christian  church.  Those  of  the  first  cen- 
tury are  called  aiWKtolical  fathers ;  those  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  till  the  council 
of  Nice,  Ante-Nicene  ;  and  those  later  than 
that  council,  Post-Nicene.  Learned  men 
are  not  unanimous  concerning  the  degree  of 
esteem  which  is  due  to  these  ancient  fathers. 
Some  represent  them  as  the  most  excellent 
guides,  whilst  others  place  them  in  the  very 
lowest  rank  of  moral  writers,  and  treat  their 
precepts  and  decisions  as  perfectly  insipid, 
and,  m  many  respects,  pernicious.  It  aii- 
pears,  however,  incontestable,  that,  in  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  arc  many 
sublime  sentiments,  judicious  thoughts,  and 
several  things  well  adapted  to  form  a  reli- 
gious temper,  and  to  excite  pious  and  vir- 
tuous affections.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  after  the  earliest  age, 
they  abound  still  more  with  precepts  of  an 
excessive  and  unreasonable  austerity,  with 
,  stoical  and  academical  dictates,  with  vague 
nd  indeterminate  notions,  and,  what  is  still 
rorse,  with  decisions  absolutely  false,  and 
in  evident  opposition  to  the  commands  of 
Christ.  Though  the  judgment  of  antiquity 
in  some  disputable  points  may  certainly  be 
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useful,  yet  we  ought  never  to  considi 

writings  of  the  fathers  as  of  equal  authi 

with  the  scriptures.  In  many  cases  tbey 
may  be  deemed  competent  witnesses,  but  we 
must  not  confide  in  their  verdict  as  judges. 
As  biblical  critics  they  are  often  fanciful 
and  injudicious,  and  their  principal  value 
consists  in  this,  that  the  succession  of  their 
writiniTs  enables  us  to  prove  the  existence 
and  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books,  up  la 
the  age  of  the  apostles. 

The  fullnvving  is  a  list  nf  the  entire 
fathers :  Contemporaries  of  the  apostles, 
Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Herm&s,  Igna- 
tius, and  Polycarp.  Papias,  A.  D.  116; 
Justin  Martyr,  140  ;  Dionysius  of  (.'orinth, 
170;  Tatian,  172;  Hegesippus,  173;  Mehto, 
177;  Irenicus,  178;  Athenagoras,  17*{ 
Miltiades,  180;  Theoiihilus,  181;  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  1^4;  Tertnllian,  '2uO;  >hnu- 
tius  Felix,  210;  Ammonius,  220;  Ori^n, 
230;  Firmilian,  233;  Dionysina  of  Alexan- 
dria, 247  i  ( -yprian,  248  ;  Kovatus,  or  No- 
vatian.  251;  Amobius,  306;  Lactantioi, 
306  ;  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  313  ;  Euse- 
bius,  315  ;  Athanasius,  3'26  ;  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, 348;  Hilary,  354  ;  Epiphanius,  366; 
Basil,  370  i  Gregory  of  Nazianxum,  3"0j 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  370 ;  Optatus,  370 ;  Am- 
hrose,  374;  Philaster,  380;  Jerome,  392; 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  394;  Ru£5n,  397; 
Augustine,  398  ;  Chrysostom.  39S  ;  Suljn- 
tius  Severus,  401  ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  41J; 
Theodoret,  423;  and  Gennadius,  494. 

Archbishop  Wake,  in  his  Exposition  qffir 
Doctrine  of  thf  Church  of  England,  has  TOT 
satisfactorily  shewn,  that  the  deference  {aid 
by  Protestantu  to  the  Christian  fathers  of  the 
first  three  agea,  is  neither  of  such  an  idolatrous 
description  as  is  generally  represented,  nor 
is  their  authority  ever  extolled  to  an  eouiiity 
with  that  of  the  holy  scriptures.  "  Tnongb 
wc  have  appealed,"  he  says,  "  to  the  churchrt 
of  the  first  ages  for  new  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
our  doctrine,  it  is  not  that  we  think  that  the 
doctors  of  those  times  had  more  right  to 
judge  of  our  faith  than  those  had  that  fol- 
lowed them  ;  but  it  is  because  after  a  serioe* 
examination  we  have  found,  that,  as  forvhit 
concerns  Ihe  common  bvlief  xYtaX  is  among  IV, 
they  have  believed  and  practised  the  SUM 
things  without  adding  other  opinioM  or 
BU]>ergtition8  that  destroy  them, — whereii 
they  have  acted  confurraably  to  their  sol 
our  rule,  tub  Word  or  Goo :  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  they  eflW' 
tually  feU  into  some  wrong  opinions,  as  ibatJ 
of  tbe  Millenaries  and  itifant  communion,* 
&c.  The  usefulness  and  necessity  of  stud' 
the  ancient  fathers  have  been  defended 
many  persons  eminent  for  their  leamiafl 
and  piety.  Archbishop  l.Jsher  was  one  wo* 
beyond  all  men  then  living  knew  the  rid 
importance  of  these  studies,  an<l  had  demei 
the  greatest  benefits  from  them.  Tbe  fol* 
lowing  brief  advice,  in  the  langui\ge  cif  Dr. 
Parr,  his  erudite  biographer,  will  cunter  b» 
sentiments  on  this  very  intereeliog  sahjecl; 
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— **  IndMd  b«  had  ao  great  on  esteem  of  the 
Astcmxt  Ai-THORs.  for  the  acquiritii;  any 
•abd  Inrning,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
llwt  hi*  advice  to  young  8tu(lent8,  either  in 
DhrinitT  or  Antiquity,  was,  not  to  spend 
too  naeh  time  in  epitomes,  but  to  set  them- 
a^M  to  read  the  ancient  authoni  them- 
•drea;  ai,  to  iM'gin  with  the  Fatuers,  and 
to  read  them  according  to  the  ages  in  which 
tbey  IivmI,  (which  was  the  method  he  had 
taken  himself.)  and,  together  with  them, 
carefally  to  peruse  the  Church  Hihtorians 
Aat  trnted  of  that  age  in  which  those  Fa- 
A>n  lived  -.  By  which  means  the  student 
SNKlld  be  better  able  to  perceive  the  reason 
■ad  meaning  of  divers  pasnages  in  their 
writing*,  (waich  otherwise  would  he  ob- 
irare,)  when  he  knew  the  original  and  growth 
ti  those  heresiea  and  heterodox  opinions 
apunst  which  they  wrote,  and  may  also 
Miter  judge  what  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and 
OfUtotu  prevailed  in  the  church  in  every 
•i^  and  by  what  means  introduced." 

FEAR,  a  painful  apprehension  of  danger. 
It  M  aometimex  used  for  the  object  of  fear ; 
as,  •*  the  fear  of  Isaac,"  that  is,  the  God 
whom  Isaac  feared,  (ienesis  xxxi.  42.  God 
mjm  that  he  will  send  hia  fear  before  his 
fitfit,  to  terrify  and  destroy  the  inhabit- 
atfa  of  Canaan.  Job  speaks  of  the  terrors 
of  Qod,  as  set  in  array  against  him,  Job  vi. 
«i  the  Pttlmist,  that  he  had  suffered  the 
Ivron  of  the  I/>rd  with  a  troubled  mind, 
halm  tsxxviii.  15.  Fear  is  used,  also,  for 
IWMUin  :  "  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared"  in 
Aa  aaaembly  of  his  saints.  I'his  kind  of 
Inr,  being  compatible  with  confidence  and 
(•▼c,  i*  soinelime!)  called  filial  fear ;  whilst 
"the  fear  which  hath  torment,"  being  the 
ft«ttll  uf  con^ciou^  guilt,  and  the  anticipa- 
tiOB  of  punishment,  is  removed  by  that 
"low*"  to  God  which  results  from  a  con- 
IfiwHnina  of  our  reconciliation  to  him. 

thm  filial  fear  of  God  is  a  holy  affection, 

*r  cracioos  habit,  wrought  in  the  soul  by 

Go^  Jer.  xxxii.  40,   whereby  it  is  inclined 

md  etahltd  to  obey  all  God's  command- 

IMOta,  even  the  most  difficult,  Gen.  xxLi.  12; 

Bed.  tii.  13:  and  to  hate  and  avoid  evil, 

T.  15  J  Prov.  viii.  13 ;  xv.  6.     Slavish 

ia  the  consequence  of  guilt ;  it  is  a  judi- 

iai{>re«sion  from  the  sad  thoughts  of 

provoked  majesty  of  Heaven  ;  it  ia  an 

within   that    disturbi    the   rest    of  a 

F«*r  is  put  for  the  whole  worship 

God  i  "  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the 

Lord,"  Psalm  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  I  will  teach  you  the 

troe  way  of  worshipping  and  ^ers'ing  (iod. 

It  M  likewise  put  for  the  law  and  word  of 

God  :   "  The  tear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,   en- 

dorittf  for  ever,"  Psalm  xix.  9.    The  law  is 

ao  called,  because  it  is  the  object,  the  cause, 

aad  tha  rale  of  the  grace  of  holy  fear. 

FEASTS.  God  appointed  several  {e^t\- 
^^J0  -1**""^  the  Jewii.  1.  To  perpetuate 
tlia  OMOiory  of  great  events  :  so,  inc  sabbath 
caanaeaionted  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
tlM  paaaorer.  the  departure  out  of  Egypt ; 


the  pentecost,  the  law  given  at  Sinai,  &c. 
2.  To  keep  ihem  under  the  influence  of 
religion,  and  by  the  majesty  of  that  service 
which  he  instituted  among  them,  and  which 
abounded  in  mystical  symbols  or  t}*pes  of 
evangelical  things,  to  convey  spiritual  in- 
struction, and  to  keep  alive  tiie  expectation 
of  the  Messiah,  and  his  more  perfect  dis- 
pensation. 3.  To  secure  to  them  certain 
times  of  rest  and  rejoicings.  4.  To  render 
them  familiar  with  the  law;  for,  in  their 
reliffinus  assemblies,  the  law  of  God  was 
read  and  explained.  5.  To  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance, correspondence,  and  friendship 
of  their  tribes  and  families,  coming  from  the 
several  towns  in  the  countr)*,  ana  meeting 
three  times  a  year  in  the  holy  city. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  festival,  the 
sabbath,  or  seventh  day,  commemorated  the 
creation.  "  The  Lonl  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it,"  says  Moses,  "be- 
cause that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work,"  Genesis  ii.  3.     See  Sabbath. 

The  passover  was  instituted  in  memory 
of  the  Israelites'  departure  out  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  favour  which  God  showed  nis 
people  in  sparing  their  first-born,  when  he 
destroyed  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians, 
Exod.  xii.  14,  &c.     See  Passovkr. 

The  feast  of  pentecost  was  celebrated  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover,  in  me- 
mory  of  the  law  being  given  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  fiftv  days  after  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt.  They  reckoned  seven  weeks 
from  the  passover  to  pentecost,  beginning  at 
the  day  after  the  passover.  The  Hebrews 
call  it  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  Christians, 
pentecost,  which  signifies  the  fiftieth  day. 

The  feast  of  trumpets  was  celebratea  on 
the  first  day  of  the  civil  year ;  on  which  the 
trumpets  sounded,  proclaiming  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  which  was  in  the  month 
Tisri,  answering  to  our  September,  O.  S. 
We  know  no  religious  cause  of  its  estab- 
lishment. Moses  commands  it  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  rest,  and  that  particular 
sacrifices  should  be  offered  at  that  time. 

The  new  moons,  or  first  days  of  every 
month,  were,  in  some  sort,  a  consequence  of 
the  feasts  of  trumpets.  The  law  did  not 
oblige  people  to  rest  upon  this  day,  but 
ordained  only  some  particular  sacrifices.  It 
appears  that,  on  these  days,  also,  the  trum- 
pet was  sounded,  and  entertainments  were 
made,  I  Samuel  xx.  5 — 18. 

The  feast  of  e.xpiation  or  atonement  waa 
celebrated  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  which 
was  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year.  It  waa 
instituted  for  a  general  expiation  of  sins, 
irreverences,  and  po|]ution.<j  of  all  the  Israel* 
ites,  from  the  High  Priest  to  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  committed  by  them  throughout 
the  year.  Lev.  xxiii.  27,  28  i  Num.  xxix.  7- 
See  Expiation.  Day  qf. 

The  feast  of  tents,  or  tabernacles,  on 
which  all  I.«rael  were  obliged  to  attend  the 
temple,  and  to  dwell  eight  days  under  tcnt«of 
branches,  in  memory  of  their  fathers  dwell- 
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inff  forty  years  in  tents,  as  travellers  in  the 
wilderness.  It  was  kept  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  Tisri,  the  first  of  the  civil  year. 
The  first  and  seventh  dny  of  this  feast  were 
very  solemn.  But  durinj;  the  other  days  of 
the  octave  they  might  work.  Lev.  x.xiii.  34, 
35  i  Num.  xtix.  12,  13.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  feast,  two  vessels  of  silver  were  car- 
ried in  a  ceremonious  manner  to  the  temple, 
one  full  of  water,  the  other  of  wine,  which 
were  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt 
otferini^s,  always  on  the  seventh  day  of  this 
festival. 

Of  the  tliree  great  feasts  of  the  year, 
the  passover,  pentecost,  and  that  of  taber- 
nacles, the  octave,  or  seventh  day  after 
the.se  feasts,  was  a  day  of  rest  as  much  as 
the  festival  itself ;  and  all  the  moles  of  the 
nation  were  obliged  to  visit  the  temple  at 
these  three  feasts.  But  the  law  did  not 
require  them  to  continue  there  during  the 
whole  octave,  except  in  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, when  they  seem  obliged  to  be  present 
for  the  whole  seven  days. 

Besides  these  feasts,  we  find  the  feast 
of  lots,  or  purim,  instituted  on  occasion  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Ilaman's 
plot,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasnerus.    See  Puuim. 

The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
or  rather  of  the  restoration  of  the  temtile, 
which  had  been  profaned  by  Antioenus 
Epiphanes,  1  Mac.  iv.  52,  &c.,  was  cele- 
brated in  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
feast  of  dedication  mentioned  in  John  x.  22. 
Joscphus  says,  that  it  was  called  the  feast 
of  lights,  probably  because  this  happiness 
befel  them  when  least  expected,  and  they 
conMidcrcil  it  as  a  new  light  risen  on  them. 

In  the  ('hristian  church,  no  festival  ap- 
pears to  have  been  expressly  instituted  by 
JesiiB  Christ,  or  his  apostles.  Yet,  as  we 
commemorate  the  passion  of  Christ  as  often 
as  we  celebrate  bis  t^upper,  he  seems  by  this 
to  have  instituted  a  perpetual  feast.  Chris- 
tians have  always  celebrated  the  memory  of 
his  resurrection,  and  observe  this  feast  on 
every  Sunday,  which  was  commonly  called 
the  Lord's  nay.  Rev.  i.  10.  By  inference 
we  may  conclude  this  festival  to  have  been 
instituted  by  apostolic  authority. 

Tlii;  birth-day  of  Chri.st,  commonly  calle<l 
Chrislnias-day,  has  been  generally  observed 
Ly  his  disciples  with  gratitude  and  joy.  His 
birth  was  the  greatest  blessing  ever  bestowed 
on  mankind.  The  angels  from  heaven  cele- 
brated it  with  a  joyful  hymn ;  and  every 
man,  who  has  any  feeling  of  his  own  lost 
state  wUliout  a  Redeemer,  must  rejoice  r.nd 
be  glad  in  it.  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ;  and  bis  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God,  the  everla.sting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,"  Isaiah  ix  0.  I'ortliis  festival,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  authority  in  scripture,  nor 
do  we  know  that  it  was  obser\'ed  in  the  age 
of  the  apoTitles. 

On  Easter  Sunday  we  celebrate  our  Sa- 
rionr'8  nctory  over  death  and  hell,  when, 
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having  on  the  cross  made  an  atoneioeni 
the  sin  of  the  world,  he  rose  again  from  the 
grave,  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light, 
and  opened  to  all  his  faithful  aervants  the  way 
to  heaven.  On  this  great  event  rest  all  oar 
hopes.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "then  is  our  preaching  vain,  ana  yonr 
faith  is  also  vain.  But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first-frait» 
of  them  that  slept,"  1  Cor.  xv.  U,  20. 

Forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  oup 
Txird  ascended  into  heaven,  in  the  sight  of 
his  disciples.  This  is  celebrated  on  wlut 
is  called  Ascension-da  J',  or  Holy  Thur»- 
day.  Ten  days  after  his  ascension,  our 
Lord  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  com- 
forter and  guide  of  his  disciples.  Tbit 
blessing  is  commemorated  on  Whit-Suodiy, 
which  is  a  very  great  festival,  and  miy  be 
profitably  observed  ;  for  the  aj^sistanc*  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  alone  support  usthroiuh 
all  temptations,  and  gtiide  us  into  all  trutk 

Tlie  pretended  success  of  some  in  disco- 
vering the  remains  of  certain  holy  men. 
called  "  relics,"  multiplied  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  church  the  ft^tj- 
vals  and  commemorations  of  the  maittt* 
in  a  most  extravagant  manner.  The* 
days,  instead  of  being  set  apart  for  pioii* 
exercises,  were  spent  in  indolence,  voIa{k 
tuousness,  and  cnminal  pursuits ;  and  wtn 
less  consecrated  to  tlie  service  of  God.  than 
employed  in  the  indulgence  of  sinful  pw- 
gioDs.  Many  of  these  festivals  were  in- 
stituted on  a  pagan  model,  and  perverted  to 
similar  purjioses. 

FELJX,  CLACDIUS.    See  Clauoius. 

FERRET,  np:«,  from  pjH,  or  cry  «tf. 
Lev.  xi.  30.  The  ferret  is  a  species  of 
weasel ;  but  Bochart  will  have  the 
to  be  the  spotted  lixard,  called  by  _^ 
stfllio.  Dr.  James  takes  it  for  the  frnf, 
in  allusion  to  the  name,  which  literally  of- 
nifies  the  crier,  befitting  the  croakinK  of 
that  animal ;  bnt  we  shall  find  the  frog  mro- 
tioned  under  another  name.  Dr.  tif<tdM 
renders  it  Ihe  tiFwt,  or  rather  the  lUani  rftkt 
Nile  ;  and  it  evidently  must  be  of  the  liunl 
species.  Pliny  mentions  "  the  gaUtoln, 
co\'cred  with  red  spots,  whi>se  crie*  a« 
sharj),"  which  may  be  the  gekko,  whieh  is 
j)robably  the  aniinal  here  intended.  A»  its 
name,  in  the  Indies  tockai,  and  in  Egypt 
gekko,  is  formed  from  its  voice,  so  the  He- 
brew name  annkak.  or  perhaps  onakkah,  sretsf 
to  be  formed  in  like  manner  ;  the  doabU 
being  eijiially  observable  in  ull  these 
lations.  If  these  remarks  arc  admis»ibl( 
lizard  is  sufficiently  identified. 

FESTCS,  Port'ius  Fesius  succeeded  Fefii 
in  the  government  of  Judea,  ,\.  D.  fin.  Fefir 
his  predecessor,  to  oblige  the  Jcw^.  when  l»» 
resigned  his  government,  left  .*^t.  I'mil  i« 
bonds  at  Cipsarea  in  Palestine,  Acts  x.xiv.  27' 
Festus,  at  his  first  coming  to  Jerusalem.,  vrI 
entreated  by  the  principal  .lews  to  conJem 
St.  Paul,  or  to  order  him  up  to  Jeni<«leBi< 
they  having  conspired  to  OMMslaate  him  la 
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Peatua  Bosvered,  that  it  was  not 

I'lHtitiiHrj  with   the  Romans   to  condemn 

aof   man  without   hearing  him ;    but   said 

ttut  he  would  hear  their  accusations  againitt 

St.  Paul  at  Ccnrea.  From  these  accusations 

St  Paul  ^pealed  to   C««ar,   and   by  this 

i        BcaiM  aecitfed  hims«lf  from  the  prosecution 

I       of  the  Jews,  and  the  nicked  intentions  of 

L     PntiM,  whom  they  had  corrupted. 

■  FUJ-TRKE,  njKn.  Gen.  iii.  7;  Num. 
H    zitL  23  ;   ovcif.  Matt.  \-ii.  16 ;  xxi.  19:  xxiv. 

■  33  i  Mark  xi.  13,  20,  21  ;  xiii.  28  :  Luke  vi. 
W  *ti  xiii  6.  7:  xxi.  29:  John  i.  48 ;  Jamea 
f  a.  t'2  s  Rev.  vi.  13.  This  tree  was  very 
J       fioouBon  in  Palestine.     It  become*  large,  di- 

vidiw  into  many  branches,  which  are  fur- 
'  tiMO  With  leaves  shaped  like  those  of  the 
lltmif.  and  affords  a  friendly  shade.  Ac- 
eorHaglj,  we  read,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of 
Jwlak  and  Israel  dwelling,  or  sittina;  se- 
cavrir.  every  man  under  his  fig-tree,  I  Kings 
kv.  iii  Micah  iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10;  1  Mac. 
JBT.  13.  And,  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
fad  Nathanael  under  a  fig-tree,  probably  for 
tka  purposes  of  devotioncd  retirement,  John 
L  19  51.  HaM«Iquist,  in  his  journey  from 
Naarcth  to  Tihenaa,  says,  "  We  refreshed 
oorwJTea  under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree, 
a  abepherd  and  his  herd  bad  their 
rveua;  but  without  either  bouse  or 
Tba  fruit  which  it  bears  is  pro- 
from  the  trunk  and  large  brancnes, 
bot  from  the  smaller  shoots,  as  in  most 
tre«a.  It  is  soft,  sweet,  and  very 
Milton  is  of  opinion  that  the 
waa  that  with  the  leaver  of 
or  first  parents  made  themselves 
But  hia  account,  as  to  the  matter 
feet,  wants  even  probability  to  coun- 
it ;  for  the  leaves  of  this  are  so 
far  from  being,  as  he  has  described  tbem,  of 
blneaa  of  an  Amazonian  target,  that 
Aef  audom  or  nei'er  exceed  five  inches  in 
kagldt,  and  three  in  breadth.  Therefore,  we 
■Mt  look  for  another  of  the  tig  kind,  that 
hllu  atuwers  the  purpose  referred  to  by 
llaaH,  Geo.  iii.  7  ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  the 
is  often,  by  the  most  ancient 
called  a  fig,  may  we  not  suppose 
I  4ifa  u»  bave  been  the  fig-tree  nf  Paradise  ? 
ISajr,  d««cribing  this  tree,  says  that  its 
■an  the  greatest  and  most  shady  of 
r»  i  and  as  the  leaves  of  these  are 
K  fret  long,  and  about  two  broad, 
aoiooth,  and  ver)-  flexible,  they  may 
ed  more  proper  than  any  other  for 
I  covering  spoken  of,  especially  since  they 
'  ba  ea*uy  joined  together  with  the  nu- 
tltreMllike  fihiments,  which  may, 
labour,  be  peeled  from  the  body  of 
s.  The  fint  ri()«  fig  is  still  called 
Ia  tbe  Levant,  which  is  nearly  its 
fl-is:,  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  Thus 
Shaw,  ia  giving  an  account  of  the  fruits 
^  Baibary.  oitntionft  "  the  black  and  white 
Aaeedirr,  or  '  earlr  fig,'  which  in  produced 
JB  Jane,  tboagh  ike  kerme»,  or  ktrmouse,  the 
*fig,*  prubabfy  ao  called,  which  they  pre- 
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serve  and  make  up  into  cakes,  i«  rarely  rip« 
before  August."  And  on  Nahum  iii.  12,  he 
obser\'es,  that  "  the  boccdres  drop  aa  soon  aa 
they  arc  ripe,  and,  according  to  the  beauti- 
ful allusion  of  the  prophet,  fall  into  the 
mouth  of  the  eater  upon  being  shaken." 
Farther,  '*  it  frequently  falls  out  in  Barbary," 
says  he ;  "  and  we  need  not  doubt  of  the 
like  in  this  hotter  climate  of  .luden,  that, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  preceding 
season,  some  of  the  more  forward  and 
vigorous  trees  will  now  and  then  yield  a 
few  ripe  6gs  six  weeks  or  more  before  the 
full  season.  Something  like  this  may  be 
alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  when  he 
says,  '  I  saw  your  fathers  as  niir2, 'A^jtri* 
ript,  in  the  fig-tree,  at  her  first  time,'  Hosea 
ix.  10.  Such  figs  were  reckoned  a  great 
dainty."  See  Isaiah  xxviii.  4.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  gave  orders  to  apply  a  lump  ot  figs  to 
Hezekiah's  boil ;  and  immediately  after  it 
was  cured.  God,  in  effecting  this  miracu- 
lous cure,  was  pleased  to  order  the  use  of 
means  not  improper  for  that  end. 

2.  Tbe  account  of  our  Saviour's  denunci- 
ation against  the  barren  fig-tree.  Matt.  xxi. 
19>  Mark  xi.  13,  has  occasioned  some  of  the 
boldest  cavils  of  infidelity  ;  and  the  '\'indica. 
tion  of  it  has  exercised  the  ingemiity  of 
several  of  the  most  learned  critics  and  com- 
mentators. The  whole  difficulty  arises  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  disappointment  in 
not  finding  fruit  on  the  tree,  when  it  is  ex- 
pressly siiia,  that  "  the  time  of  figs  was  not 
yet."  While  it  was  supposed  that  this  ex- 
pression signified,  that  the  time  for  such 
trees  to  bring  forth  fruit  was  not  yet  come. 
it  looked  very  imaccountable  that  Christ 
should  reckon  a  tree  barren,  though  it  had 
leaves,  and  curse  it  as  such,  when  be  knew 
that  the  time  of  bearing  figs  was  not  come ; 
and  that  he  should  come  to  seek  figs  on 
this  tree,  when  he  knew  that  figs  were  not 
used  to  be  ripe  so  soon  in  the  year.  But  the 
expression  does  not  signify  the  time  of  the 
coming  forth  of  figs,  but  the  time  of  the 
galhenng  in  of  npe  figs,  as  is  plain  from  the 
parallel  expressions.  Thus,  "  the  time  of 
the  fruit,"  Matt.  xxi.  34,  most  plainly  signi- 
fies the  time  of  gathering  in  ripe  fruits,  since 
the  seniints  were  sent  to  receive  those  fruita 
for  their  master's  use.  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  express  the  same  by  the  word  time,  or 
season  :  "  At  the  *easoti  he  sent  a  ser^'ant," 
&c. ;  that  is,  at  the  season  or  time  of  gather- 
ing  in  ripe  fruit,  Mark  xii.  2  ;  Luke  xx.  10. 
In  like  manner,  if  any  one  should  say  in  our 
language,  the  season  of  fruit,  the  season  of 
apples,  the  season  of  figs,  every  one  would 
understand  him  to  ^^peak  of  the  season  or 
time  of  gaihering  in  these  fniits.  'When, 
therefore,  St.  .Mark  says,  that  "the  time  or 
season  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  he  evidently 
means  that  the  time  of  gathering  ripe  figs 
was  not  yet  i>ast ;  and,  if  so,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  figs  upon  all  those  trees  that  were 
not  Darren ;  whereas,  after  tbe  time  of 
gathering  figs,  no  one  would  expect  to  find 
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ihem  on  a  fig-tree,  and  its  having  none  then 
would  be  no  sign  of  barrenness.     St.  Mark, 
by  saying,  "  For  the  tirae   of  figs  was  not 
yet,"  <1o«8  not  design  to  give  a  reason  far 
"his  finding  nothing  but  leaves;"  but  he 
gives  a   reason    for   what    he    said   in    the 
clause  before,  "  He  came,  if  haply  he  might 
find  any  thereon  ; "  and  it  was  a  good  rea- 
son for  OUT  Saviour's  coining  and  seeking 
figs  on  the  tree,  because  the  tirae  for  their 
being  gathered  was   not  come.     We  have 
other  like  instances  in  the  gospels,  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  writings  of  all  mankind,  of  ano- 
ther clause  coraLntj  in  between  the  asstertion 
and  the  nroof.     Thus,  in  this  very  evange- 
list :  "  They  said  among  themselves,  Vi  ho 
shall  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre }  and  when  they  looked,  they 
saw  the  stone  was  rolled  away  ;  for  it  was 
very  great,"  Mark  .wi,  3,  4;  where  its  being 
very  great  is  not  assigned  as  a  reason  of  its 
being  rolled  away,  but  of  the  women's  wish- 
ing tor  some  one  to  roll  it  away  for  them. 
St.  Matthew  informs  us  that  the  tree  was 
*'  in  the  way,"  that  is,  in  the  common  road, 
and  therefore,  probably,  no  jiarticular  per- 
son's property ;  but  if  it  was,  being  barren, 
the  timber  might  be  as  serviceable  to  the 
owner  as  before.     So  that  here  was  no  real 
injury  ;  but  Jesus  was  pleased  to  make  use 
of  this   innocent   miracle   to   prefigure  the 
speedy  ruin  of  ihti  Jewish  nation  on  account 
of  its  unfruitfulnesB  under  greater  advan- 
tages than  any  other  people  enjoyed  at  that 
day;  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  miracles,  it 
was  done  with  a  gracious  intention,  namely, 
to  alarm  his  coimtrymcn,  and   induce  them 
to  repent.    In  the  blasting  of  this  barren  fig- 
tree,  the  distant  appearance  of  which  was  so 
fair  and  promising,  he  delivered  one  more 
awful   lesson   to    a    degenerate    nation,    of 
whose   hy(KJcritical  exterior  and   flattering 
but  delusive  pretensions  it  was  a  just  and 
striking  emblem. 

FINGER.  The  finger  of  God  signifiea 
his  power,  his  operntion.  I'haraoh's  magi- 
cians discovered  the  finger  of  (iod  in  the 
miracle  which  Moses  wrought,  Esodu.s  viii. 
19.  This  legislator  gave  the  law  written  by 
the  finger  of  Uod  to  the  Hebrews,  Bxodus 
xxxi.  18.  Our  Saviour  says,  he  cast  out 
devils  hy  the  finger  and  Spirit  of  GoA,  which 
he  intimates  was  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  come  j  that  (iod's  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  his  church  was  begun  to  be  exer- 
cised among  the  Jews,  by  the  Messiah, 
Luke  xi.  20.  To  put  forth  one's  finger,  is 
a  bantering  in:*iilting  gesture.  "  If  thou 
take  away  from  the  midst  of  thee  the  yoke, 
and  the  putting  out  of  the  finger,"  Isaiah 
Iviii.  9  >  if  thou  take  away  from  the  midst 
of  thee  the  chain,  or  yoke,  wherewith  thou 
loadest  thy  debtors  ;  and  forbear  pointing  at 
them,  and  using  jeering  or  menacing  ges- 
tures. 

FIRE.     God  hath  often  appeared  in  fire, 
and   encompassed    with   fire,    as  when    he 
hewed  himself  in  the  burning  bush ;  and 
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descended  on  mount  Sinai,  in  the  midst  of 
dames,  thunderings,  and  Ughtning ;  Exodus 
iii.  2  i  x\x.  l€.     Hence  fire  is   a  syrnbol  of 
the  deity :   "  The  Lord  thy  (lod  is   a  con- 
suming fire,"  Deut.  iv.  24.    TTie  Holy  Ghost 
is  compared  to  fire;  "  He  shall  baptiiejron 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with   fire,"  ^Utt. 
iii.  II.     To  verify  this   nrediction,  he  seat 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  aescended  upon  his 
disciples,  in  the  form  of  tongues,  or  like 
flames  of  fire.  Acts  ii.  3.    It  is  the  work  of 
the   Holy  Spirit  to  enUghten,  purify,  and 
sanctify  the  soul :    and  to  inflame  it  with 
love  to  God,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.     Foe 
from  heaven   fell  frequently  on  the  rictimf 
sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  as  a  mark  of  his  pre- 
sence and  approbation.     It  is  thought,  that 
God  in  this  manner  expressed  his  tccept- 
ance  of  Abel's  sacrifices.  Gen.  iv.  4.    VTies 
the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abrahaai,  a 
fire  like  that  of  a  furnace   pasned  throogb 
the  divided  pieces  of  the  sacrifices,  and  con- 
sumed them,  Gen.  xv.  17.      Fire  fell  upon 
the   sacrifices  which  Moses  oflPered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle.  Levit.  iz.  24], 
and  upon  those  of  Manoah,  Samson's  father,] 
Judges  siii.  19>  20  ;  upon  Solomon's,  at  t' 
dedication  of  the  temple,   2  Chron.  viL  1) 
and  on  Elijah's,  at  Mount  Carmel,  1  Kii 
xviii.  38.     The  fire  which  came  down  frsaj 
heaven,  first  upon  the  altar  in  the  tab 
nacle,  and  oftenvards  descended  anew  i 
the  altar  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  at  il 
consecration,  was  there  constantly  fed     ^ 
maintained  by  the  priests,  day  and  night.  H 
the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  in  the  i 
nacle.      The   Jews   have    a   tradition, 
Jeremiah,  foreseeing  the  destruction  of  tli 
temple,  took  this  fire  and  hid   it  in  a  { ' 
but  that   at  the  rebuilding  of  the 
being  brought  again  from  thence,  it  rcrirel 
upon  the  altar.     But  this  is  a  fiction : 
the  generality  of  them  allow,  that,  at 
destruction  of  the  temple,  it  was  ei 
ed :  and  in  the  time  of  the  second 
nothing  was  made  use  of  for  all  their  1 
offerings  but  common  fire  only.    The 
cient  Ghaldeans  adored  the  fire,  as  wflli 
the  old  Persians,  and  some  other 
the  east.     'I'he  torments  of  hell  are  i 
by  fire,  both  in  the  Old  and  NewTe 
Our  Savioiu-  makes  use  of  this 
to  represent  the  punishment  of  the 
Mark  Ix.  44.     He  likewise  speaks  fre 
of  the  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  de 
angels,  and  reprobates.  Matt.  xxv.  41. 
sting  and  remorse  of  conscience  is  the  ^ 
that  will  never  die ;  and  the  wrath  of 
upon  their  souls  and  bodies,   the  fire 
shall   never  go  ont.     There  are  writen  ■« 
maintain,  that  by  the  worm  is  to  b«  osii 
stood   a  living  and  sensible,    not  so 
gorical  and  figurative,  worm ;  and  by  ( 
a  real  elementarv  and  material  fire.     At 
the  abettors   of    this   opinion   are  A« 
Cyprian,  Chrysostom,  Jerom,  &c.    The  i 
of  God   is  compared  to   fire :   "Is  net  J 
word  like  a  fire?"  Jer.  ixiii.  20. 
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oi  hit  and  efficacy ;  like  a  fire  it  warms, 
■du,  and  hcata{  and  u  powerful  to  con- 
the  droM,  and  bum  up  the  chaff  and 
ttubble.  Fire  u  like\me  taken  for  persecu- 
t>oo,  dissenaion,  and  division  ;  "  I  am  come 
to  aend  fire  on  earth;"  Luke  sii.  49:  as  if 
it  WM»  Mid,  upon  my  cominj^  and  publishing 
Ac  guvpel.  tnere  will  follow,  tlirough  the 
dfril's  m<ilicc  and  curruption  of  men,  much 
^■»ecution  to  the  professors  thereof,  and 
■nifold  divisiona  tn  the  world,  whereby 
■n  will  be  tried,  whether  they  will  be  faith- 
lid  »r  not. 

FIRAIA.MENT.  It  is  said.  Gen.  i.  7.  that 
Gadnwdc  the  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
vama,  to  teparate  the  inferior  from  the 
H^enor.  The  word  used  on  this  occasion 
yroptrly  signifies  expansion,  or  something 
Ofaadcd.  'Iliis  expansion  is  properly  the 
•too«pbere,  which  encompasses  the  globe 
Ml  ■!  tides,  anil  separates  the  water  in  the 
dooia  from  that  on  the  earth. 

PH-ST-BOflN.  The  first-born,  who  was 
ikf  ibjrct  of  special  affection  to  his  parents, 
■•■denominated  by  way  of  eminence,  oni 
^86  '*»  opening  of  tkt  womb.  In  case  a  man 
■vied  with  a  widow,  who  by  a  previous 
■■ria^  had  become  the  mother  of  children, 
dM  first-born  as  respected  the  second  bus- 
hsd  WM  tbe  eldest  child  by  the  second 
atrrtag«.  Before  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
£ati«r  rai;{ht,  if  he  chose,  transfer  the  right 
«l  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but 
Ar  practice  occasioned  much  contention, 
O'n.  sxv.  31,  32,  and  a  law  was  enacted, 
rvrruling  it,  Deut.  xx'i.  13 — 17.  The  first- 
km  inhentcd  peculiar  rights  and  privileges. 
(  )  He  rreej\'ed  a  double  jwrtion  of  the 
irtBte.  Jacob  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  his 
'^'  'rn.  bellowed  his  additional  portion 
^'pli,  by  adopting  his  two  sons,  Gen. 

-H ;  Deut.  .Txi.  17.     This  was  done 

■  a  reprimand,   and  a  punishment  of  his 

keotnooi  conduct.  Genesis  zxxv.  22 ;  but 

Uahen.  nolwich.standing,  ^vas   enrolled   as 

h'  rtr»t-born  in  the  genealogical  registers, 

V.  1.      (2.)  The  first-born  was  the 

the  whole  family.     The  honour  of 

^  the  priesthoo*!  was  transferred,  by 

:ij.nd  (if  <tod  communicated  througn 

Mie  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom 

■  Y  right  of  primogeniture,   to 

Sam.  iii.  12 — IS;  viii.  18.     In 

•{  (>od  having  taken  the  t^e- 

"■;   the   children   of    Israel 

•ir*t-bom  to  ser\'c  him  as 

, LLim   of  the  other  tribes 

wcr«>  to  bo  redeemed,  at  a  valuation  made 

by  tlic  priest   not   exceeding   five   shekels, 

from  terhng  God  in  that  capacity.  Numbers 

x-rii:    IS.  16;  I.ukeii.  22,  &e.     13.)  The  first- 

!   an  authority  over  those  who 

- .  itmilar  tu  that  possessed  by  a 

I.  '.        \xv.  •iittc.i  a  Chron.   xxi.  3  ; 

«,  r      i>^      20;  Exod.  sii.  29:  which  was 

1  the  case  of  Reuben  by  Jacob 

.ludah.  (Jen.  xlix.  8— JO.    The 

.■..  .4li.  accordmgly.  even  before  it 
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gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews,  was  everywhere 
distinguished  from  the  other  tribes.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  authority  which  was  thus 
attached  to  the  first-bom,  he  was  also  made 
the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There  was 
an  exception  to  this  rtde  in  the  case  of  Salo- 
mon, who,  though  a  younger  brother,  wae 
made  his  successor  by  David  at  the  special 
appointment  of  God.  It  is  very  easy  to  see 
in  view  of  these  facts,  how  the  word  "  first- 
bom  "  came  to  express  sometimes  a  great, 
and  sometimes  the  highest,  dignity, 

3.  First-born  is  not  always  to  be  under- 
stood literally ;  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
prime,  most  excellent,  most  distinguished 
of  any  thing.  "  The  first-bora  of  the  poor." 
Isaiah  xiv.  30,  signifies  the  most  miserable 
of  the  poor ;  and  "  the  first-born  of  death," 
Job  xviii.  13,  the  most  terrible  of  deaths. 

3.  God  ordained  that  all  the  Jewish  first- 
bom  both  of  men  and  beastx,  for  service, 
shoiUd  be  consecrated  to  hira.  Tlie  male 
children  only  were  subject  to  this  law.  If  a 
woman's  first  child  were  a  girl,  the  father 
was  not  obliged  to  offer  anything  for  her,  or 
for  the  children  after  her,  though  they  were 
males.  If  a  man  had  many  wives,  he  was 
obliged  to  offer  the  first-bom  of  each  of 
them  to  the  Lord.  The  first-born  were  of- 
fered in  the  temple,  and  were  redeemed  for 
the  sum  of  five  shekels.  The  firstling  of  a 
clean  beast  was  offered  at  the  temple,  not  to 
be  redeemed,  but  to  be  killed.  An  unclean 
beast,  a  horse,  an  ass,  or  a  camel,  was  either 
redeemed  or  exchanged.  An  ass  was  re. 
deemed  by  a  lamb,  or  five  shekels ;  if  not 
redeemed,  it  was  killed. 

FIR.Sr.FRUlTH.  among  the  Hebrews, 
were  presents  made  to  God  of  part  of  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest,  to  express  the  submis- 
sion, dependence,  and  thankfulness  of  the 
offerers.  They  were  offered  at  the  temple, 
before  the  crop  was  touched  ;  and  when  the 
harvest  was  over,  before  any  private  persons 
used  their  com.  The  first  of  these  first- 
fruits,  offered  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
was  a  sheaf  of  barley,  gathered  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  Nisan  in  the  evening,  and  threshed  in 
a  court  of  the  temple.  After  it  was  well  clean- 
ed, about  three  pints  of  it  were  roasted  and 
pounded  in  a  mortar.  Over  this  was  thrown 
a  portion  of  oil,  and  a  handful  of  incense. 
Then  tbe  priest  took  this  offering,  waved  it 
before  the  Lord  towards  the  four  parts  of 
the  world,  threw  a  handful  of  it  into  the  fire 
upon  the  altar,  and  kept  the  rest.  After 
this,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  get  in  his 
harvest.  Besides  these  first-fruiu.  every 
private  person  was  obliged  to  bring  his  first- 
fmits  to  the  temple.  The  scripture  pre- 
scribes neither  the  time  nor  the  quantity. 
The  rabbins  say.  that  they  were  obliged  to 
bring  at  least  the  sixtieth  part  of  their  fruits 
and  harvest.  These  first-fruits  consisted  of 
wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  olives, 
and  dates.  They  met  in  companies  of  four- 
and-twenty  persona  to  carry  their  first-fruits 
in  a  ceremonious  manner.  The  company 
2  D  4 
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was  preceded  by  an  ox  appointed  for  the 
eacrince,  \vith  a  crown  of  olives  on  his  head, 
and  his  horns  gilded.  There  was  also  ano- 
ther sort  of  first-fruits  paid  to  CJod,  Num. 
XV.  19,  20,  when  the  bread  in  every  family 
wa.s  kneaded,  a  portion  of  it  w&a  set  apart, 
and  given  to  the  priest  or  Jievite  of  the 
place.  If  there  was  no  priest  or  Levite,  it 
was  cast  into  the  oven,  and  consumed  by  the 
fire.  This  is  one  of  the  three  precepts  pecu- 
liar to  the  women  ;  because  they  generally 
made  the  bread.  The  first-fruits  and  tenths 
were  the  inost  substantial  revenue  of  the 
priests  and  Levites.  St.  Paul  says,  Chris- 
tians have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Rom. 
riii.  23,  that  is,  a  greater  abundance  of  God's 
Spirit,  more  ])erfect  and  more  excellent  gifts 
than  the  Jews.  Christ  is  called  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept ;  for  as  the  first- 
fruits  were  earnests  to  tne  Jews  of  the  sue- 
ceeiling  harvest,  so  Christ  is  the  first-fruits 
or  the  earnest  of  the  general  resurrection. 

FIR-TREE,  ttfni,  occurs  2  Sam.  vi.  5; 
1  Kings  v.  8, 10  ;  vi.  15,  34  ;  ix.  11 ;  2  Kings 
xis.  23 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8  ;  iii.  5  ;  Psalm  civ. 
17;  Isaiah  xiv.  8;  xxxvii.  24  ;  xli.  19;  Iv. 
13;  Lx.  13;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5;  xxxi.  8;  Hosea 
xiv.  8  ;  Nahura  ii.  3  ;  Zech.  xi.  2.  The  LXX. 
render  it  so  variously  as  to  show  that  they 
knew  not  M-hat  particular  tree  is  meant  j  the 
Vulgate,  generally  by  a6ie(e»,  the  "  fir-tree." 
Celsras  asserts  that  it  is  the  cedar ;  but  Mil- 
lar maintains  that  it  is  the  fir.  Tlie  fir-tree 
is  an  evergreen  of  beautiful  appearance, 
whose  lofty  height,  and  dense  foliage,  aJlord 
a  spacious  shelter  and  shade.  The  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  very  straight.  The  wood  was 
anciently  used  for  Hpears,  musical  instru- 
ments, furniture  for  houses,  rafters  in  build- 
ing, and  for  (>hips.  In  2  Sara.  vi.  5,  it  is 
mentioned  that  David  played  on  instruments 
of  fir-wood;  andCr.  Burney,  in  his  "  History 
of  Music,"  observes,  "  This  species  of  wood, 
so  soft  in  its  nature,  and  sonorous  in  its 
effects,  aeems  to  have  been  preferred  by  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  moderns,  to  every  other 
kind  for  the  construction  of  musical  inatni- 
ments,  particularly  the  bellies  of  them,  on 
which  tue  tone  of  them  chiefly  depends. 
'JTiose  of  the  harp,  lute,  guitar,  harpsichord, 
and  violin,  in  present  use,  are  always 
made  of  this  wood." 

FISH,  ii,  !x«ut,  Matt.  vii.  10;  xvii.  27  ; 
Luke  v.  6;  John  .xxi.  6,  8,  11,  occurs  very 
frequently.  This  appears  to  be  the  general 
name  in  scripture  of  aquatic  animals.  Booth- 
royd,  in  the  note  upon  Num.  li.  4,  says,  "  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  word  -.W2,  here 
rendered _/ImA,  denotes  only  the  flesh  of  fish, 
as  it  certainly  does  in  Lev.  xi.  11;  and  in- 
deed the  next  verse  seems  to  support  this 
explication  ;  '  We  remember  how  freely  we 
ate  fi.sh.'  It  was  then,  particularly,  the  flesh 
of  fish,  for  which  they  longed,  which  was 
more  relishing  than  either  the  beef  or  mutton 
of  those  regions,  which,  unless  when  young, 
is  dry  and  unpalatable.  Of  the  great  abun- 
dance and  deUciousaess  of  the  fish  of  Egyi>t. 
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all  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  are  a^n^ed." 
We  have  few  Hebrew  names,  if  any,  fot 
particular  fishes.  Moses  says  in  general. 
Lev.  xi.  9 — 12,  that  all  sorts  of  river,  lak^ 
and  sea  fish,  might  be  eaten,  if  they  hid 
scales  and  fins;  others  were  unclean.  S. 
Barnabas,  in  his  epistle,  cites,  as  from  aa. 
cient  authority,  "  You  shall  not  eat  of  liu 
lamprey,  the  many-feet,  [polypes,]  nor  Ow 
cuttle-fish."  Though  fish  was  the  comnoo 
food  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  we  learn  fnia 
Herodotus  and  Chicremon,  as  quoted  by 
Porphyry,  that  their  priests  abstained  him 
fish  of  all  sorts.  Hence  we  may  see  bow 
distressing  to  the  Egyptians  was  the  iilte- 
tion  whicn  turned  the  waters  of  the  rirer 
into  blood,  and  occasioned  the  death  cf  the 
fish,  Exod.  vii.  18 — 21.  Their  sacred  sttam 
became  so  polluted  as  to  be  unfit  for  dink, 
for  bathing,  and  for  other  uses  of  watrto 
which  they  were  sujierstitiously  devilal, 
and  themselves  obliged  to  nauseate  wha  wu 
the  usual  food  of  the  common  people.ind 
held  sacred  by  the  priests,  Exod.  ii.  5 ;  tii. 
15;  viii.  20. 

In  Ezekiel  xxix.  4,  the  king  of  Egyji  is 
compared  to  the  crocodile  :  "  I  am  agaatt 
thee,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  miit 
of  his  rivers  in  Egj-pt.  I  will  put  hook:in 
thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  in  fay 
rivers  to  stick  to  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bru 
thee  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  iD 
the  fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  to  ly 
scales."  If  the  reniora  is  as  troublesome  o 
the  crocodile  as  it  is  to  some  other  tenat* 
of  the  water,  it  may  here  be  referred  t. 
Forakal  mentions  the  echeneit  neucratet  [rv 
mora]  at  Oidda,  there  called  kaml  el  km^ 
"the  louse  of  the  shark,"  because  it  ofte 
adheres  very  strongly  to  this  fish ;  and  Htt 
selquist  says  that  it  is  found  at  Alexandria. 

The  term,  ^x^*',  o  Jish.  was,  at  an  eari 
period  of  the  Christian  era,  adopted  as  • 
symbolical  word.  It  was  formed  from  th< 
initial  letters  of  the  Greek  words,  'lynv 
Xpirii,  ©row  'Ti!>i,  3wr)ip,  "  Jesus  Chnst,  tbt 
Son  of  God,  our  Saviour."  From  the  use  ol 
svmbolical  terms,  the  transition  was  easy  to 
the  adoption  of  symbolical  representations, 
and  it  therefore  soon  became  common  for 
the  Christians  to  have  the  letters  of  the  wi 
ix^vi,  or  the  figures  of  fishes,  sculptured  on 
their  monuments  for  the  dead,  struck 
their  medals,  engraved  on  their  rings  aod. 
seals,  and  even  formed  on  the  anickB  of 
domestic  use. 

FITCHES,  or  VETCHES,  a  kind  of 
There  are  two  words  in  Hebrew  which 
translators  have  rendered  Jitcket,  nvp 
na02:  the  first  occurs  only  in  Isaiah  xxriiL 
25,  27,  and  must  be  the  name  of  some  kind 
of  seed ;  but  the  interpreters  differ  much  in 
explaining  it.  Jerom,  M aimonides,  R.  David 
Kimchi,  and  the  rabbins  nnderstand  it  of 
the  gitk;  and  rabbi  Obdias  de  Bartenora 
expressly  says  that  its  barbarous  or  raiat 
name  is  'l7>'3.  The  ffilh  was  called  bySie 
Greeks  HOJretay,  and  by  the  Latins  ir^wttt ; 


aod    - 

tamj 

oidfl 
landH 
iriiL" 
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ibed  by  Ballester :  "  It  u  a 
ly  net  with  in  nrdens,  and 
bit  in  height,  and  aometimea 
according  to  the  nchness  of  the  soil. 
arcHiniill  like  those  of  fennel,  the 
He,  which  diiiapuearing,  the  ovary 
'  on  the  tou,  like  that  of  a  Poppy, 
1  with  little  boms,  oblong,  uiTiaed 
Vranea  into  eeveral  partitiona,  or 
^hich  are  enclosed  seeds  of  a  very 
not  unlike  those  of  the  leek, 
fevery  fragrant  smell."  And  Ausoniua 
mij  that  its  pungency  is  equal  to  that 
per:— 

Si^ttitTfnfttimjnm  ptftr  mp^pamg  gU. 

y  mays  it  in  uf  t»e  in  bakehouse*,  pit- 
and  that  it  affords  a  ^teful  season. 
the  bread.     The  Jewish  rabbins  also 

n  the  seeds  among  condiments,  and 

BIh  bread.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
tised  in  the  time  of  Isaiah ;  since 
Htants  of  thoi^e  countries,  to  this 
nve  a  variety  of  nuks  and  biscuits, 
4  which  are  strewed  on  the  ton  with 
idt  of  MMmum,  coriander,  ana  wild 
i  aaf&on. 

other  word  rendered  fitchts  in  our 
lliaa  of  Eaek.  iv.  9,  is  noD3:  but  in 
^B3S,  and  Isaiah  sxviii.  25,  "rye." 
^■ter  place  the  Septuagint  has  (^o, 
^K>  two  former  kxipa ;  and  the  Vul- 
^Rxodu-^.  far,  and  in  Isaiah  and 
;1.  ricia,  Saadias,  likewise,  took  it  to 
oething  of  the  leguminous  kind,  }H  j^j, 
ill,  (misprinted  circuUt  in  the  I'ulyglott 
k,)  or,  "  a  chickling."  Aquila  has  fin, 
keodotion,  oKvpa.  ( hikclos  and  Targum 
1313.  aid  Syriac,  MR 313.  which  are 
to  be  the  miltrt,  or  a  species  of  it 
ttimm  ;  Persian,  aTjD-.l3,  the 
this  «ecm«  to  be  the  roost  proba- 
Bg  of  the  Hebrew  word  ;  at  least  it 
Btest  numl>er  of  inter^ireters  from 
[Celsius.  There  are  not,  however, 
rho  think  it  was  rye  ;  among  whom 
Rimchi,  followed  by  Luther,  and  our 
^translators :  Dr.  Geddes,  too,  has 
Hit,  tlinugh  he  says  that  he  is  in- 
Wt  think  that  the  spell  is  preferable. 
Sbaw  thinks  that  this  word  may  sig- 
■ice.  Hasaelquist,  on  the  contrary, 
i  that  rice  was  brought  into  cultivation 
fpt  under  the  Caliphs.  This,  however, 
I  doubted.    IMe  would  tliink  from  the 

Pm  of  ancient  Egypt  with  Babylon 
India,  that  this  country  could  not 
Bt  of  a  grain  so  well  suited  to  its 

\0,  iriMr  occurs  Gen.  xll.  2, 18 ;  Job 
I  :  and  r\^s,  vetdt,  Exod.  ii.  3. 5 ;  Isaiah 
;  John  iL  5.  llie  word  achu  in  the 
ga  mslances  is  translated  "  meadows," 
I  tlM  latter,  "  flag."  It  probably  de- 
I  ledg*,  or  l<nig  grass,  which  grows 
of  the  NUe,  very  grateful  to 
It  is  retained  in  the  Septuagint 
trr^tum  and  is  used  by  the 


Son  of  Sirach,  Ecdesiasticua  xl.  16,  ix*  and 
Sx"  J  for  the  copies  vary. 

"  We  have  no  racli.x,"  says  the  learned 
Chapelow,  "  for  inw,  unless  we  derive  it,  as 
Schultens  does,  from  the  Arabic  achi,  '  to 
bind  or  join  together.' "  Thus,  Parkhurst 
defines  it  "  a  species  of  ])lant,  sedge,  or  reed, 
BO  called  from  its  iitness  for  making  ropes, 
or  the  like,  to  connect  or  join  things  toge- 
ther ;  as  the  Latin  juncwi,  a  •  bulrush,'  a 
juntjendo,  from  'joining,'  for  the  same  rea- 
son;" and  he  supposes  that  it  is  the  plant, 
or  reed,  growing  near  the  Nile,  which  Has- 
selquist  describes  as  having  numerous  narrow 
leaves,  and  growing  about  eleven  feet  high, 
of  the  leaves  of  which  the  Eg)''ptians  make 
ropes. 

The  word  r^iD  i«  called  by  Aben  Ezra,  "a 
reed  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  river." 
Bochart,  Fuller,  Rivetus,  Ludolphus,  and 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  render  it  by  junctu, 
carex,  or  al^a ;  and  Celsius  thinks  it  the/n- 
cit5  or  alga,  "  sea-weed."  Dr.  Geddea  says 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  sedge 
called  fart,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Pliny,  grows  on  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  Nile,  andrises  to  the  height  of 
almost  two  cubits.  This,  indeed,  agrees  very 
well  with  Exod.  ii.  3,  5,  and  the  tliicketa  of 
arundinaceous  plants,  at  some  small  distances 
from  the  Red  8ea,  ob8er^•ed  by  Dr.  Shaw ; 
but  the  place  in  Jonah  seems  to  require  some 
submarine  plant. 

FL.VX,  nniyQ,  Exod.  ix.  31 ;  Levit.  xiii. 
47,  48.  52,  59;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Joshua  ii.  6; 
Judges  XV.  14  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13  ;  Isaiah  xix.  9; 
xlii.  3;  xliii.  17;  Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xl.  3;  xliv. 
17.  18:  Hosca  ii.  5,  9;  \anv.  Matt.  xii.  20; 
Rev.  XV.  6;  a  plant  very  common,  and  too 
well  known  to  need  a  aescription.  It  is  a 
vegetable  upon  which  the  industry  of  man- 
kind has  been  exercised  with  the  greatest 
success  and  utility.  On  pas.'iing  a  field  of  it, 
one  is  struck  with  astonishment  when  he 
considers  that  this  apparently  insignificant 
plant  may,  by  the  labour  ana  ingenuity  of 
man,  be  maae  to  assume  an  entirely  new 
form  and  appearance,  and  to  contribute  to 
pleasure  and  health,  by  furnishing  us  with 
agreeable  and  ornamental  apparel.  Tliis 
word  Mr.  Parkhursi  thinks  is  derived  from 
the  verb  eti'Q.  to  strip,  because  the  substance 
which  we  terra  Jlaz  is  properly  the  bark  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  vegetable,  pUled  or  strip- 
ped oir  the  stalks.  I'rom  time  immemorial 
Egypt  was  celebrated  for  the  production  or 
manufacture  of  flax.  Wrought  into  gar- 
ments, it  constituted  the  principal  dress  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  priests  never  put  on 
any  other  kind  of  clothing.  The  fine  linen 
of  Egy])t  is  celebrated  in  cQl  ancient  authors, 
and  its  BU(>erior  excellence  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  scriptures.  The  manufacture  of  flax 
is  still  carried  on  in  that  country,  and  many 
writers  take  notice  of  it.  Rabbi  Benja- 
min Tudela  mentions  the  manufactory  at 
Damiata;  and  Eg^mont  and  Hevman  describe 
the  article  as  iK-ing  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and 


■o  finely  spun  that  the  threads  are  hardly 

I  disceminle. 

FLEA,  trviD.  I  Sam.  xxiv.  14  ;  xxvi.  20. 
The  LXX.,  and  another  Greek  version  in  the 
HexapliL,  render  it  ^i^Koy,  and  the  Vulgate 
puUx.  It  Beems,  saya  Mr.  Parkhurat,  an 
evident  derivative  from  yiD  free,  and  t»VT 
to  leap,  bound,  or  skip,  on  account  of  its 
agility  in  leaping  or  skipping.  The  flea  is  a 
plittle  wingleHs  insect,  equally  rontemutible 
'  and  troubleaorae.  It  is  thus  tlescribed  by  an 
Arabian  author:  "A  black,  ntmltle,  extenu- 
ated, hunch-backed  animal,  which  being  sen- 
■ible  when  any  one  looks  on  it,  jumps  mces- 
aantly,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
till  it  gets  out  of  sight."  David  likens  him- 
oelf  to  this  insect ;  importing  that  while  it 
would  cost  Saul  much  pains  to  catch  him, 
he  would  obtain  but  very  little  advantage 
from  it. 

FLESH,  a  term  of  very  ambiguous  import 
in  the  scriptures.  An  eminent  critic  has 
enumerated  no  less  than  sbc  different  mean- 
ings which  it  bears  in  the  sacred  WTitings, 
and  for  which,  he  affirms,  there  will  not  he 
found  a  liin^le  authority  in  any  profane 
writer:  1.  It  sometimes  denotes  the  whole 
body  considered  as  animated,  aa  in  Matt. 
xxvi.  41,  "The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak."  2.  It  sometimes  means  a  human 
being,  as  in  Luke  iii.  6,  "All  flesh  shall  see 
the  nlvadon  of  God."  3.  Sometimes  a  per- 
Bon's  kindred  collectively  considered,  as  in 
Rom.  xi.  U,  "  If  by  any  means  I  may  pro- 
voke them  which  are  my  flesh."  4.  feome- 
times  anything  of  an  external  or  ceremonial 
nature,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  internal 
and  moral,  aa  in  Gal.  iii.  3,  "  Having  begun 
in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  in  the 
flesh  ?"  5.  The  sensitive  part  of  our  nature, 
or  that  which  is  the  seat  of  appetite,  as  in 
2  Cor.  vii.  1,  "  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  fiUhiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit ; "  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pollutions  of 
the  tiesh  must  be  those  of  the  appetites, 
being  opposed  to  the  pollutions  of  the  spirit, 
or  those  of  the  passions.  6.  It  is  employed 
to  denote  any  principle  of  vice  and  moral 
pravity  of  whatever  kind.  Thua  among  the 
works  of  the  flesh.  Gal.  v.  19 — 21.  are  num- 
bered not  only  adultery,  fornication,  unclean- 
nesa,  lasciviousness,  drunkenness,  and  revel- 
lings,  which  all  relate  to  criminal  indulgence 
of  appetite,  but  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions, 
heresies,  envyings,  and  murders,  which  are 
manifestly  vices  of  a  diflcrent  kind,  and  par- 
take more  of  the  diabolical  nature  than  of 
the  beastly. 

FLIES.  The  kinds  of  flies  are  exceedingly 
numerous  ;  some  with  two,  and  some  with 
four,  wings.  They  abound  in  warm  and 
moist  regions,  as  in  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Pales- 
tine, and  in  the  middle  regions  of  Africa ; 
and  during  the  rainy  seasons  are  very  trou- 
blesome. In  the  Hebrew  acri|)ture5,  or  in 
the  ancient  versions,  are  seven  kinds  of  in- 
•ecta,  which  Bochart  classea  among  tnuscee, 
410 
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or  flie«.  Tliese  are,  1.  3">y,  Exodiu  viiL 
20,  Psalm  Ixxviii.  45,  cv.  31,  which  thwa 
inteq)rcters  who,  by  residing  on  the  spot, 
have  had  the  best  means  of  identifying, 
have  rendered  the  dog.Jiy,  lemZfiuia,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  in 
Abyssinia  is  called  the  zimb.  2.  3U1, 
2  Kings  i.  2,  3.  6,  16,  Eccles.  x.  1.  laaiah 
vii.  18.  Whether  this  denotes  absolutely  ■ 
distinct  species  of  fly,  or  swarms  of  all  sort*, 
may  be  difl[icuh  to  determine.  3.  n"l3T 
Judges  xiv.  18,  Psalm  cxviii.  12,  rendered 
bee.  4.  nyiv,  <r<t^b  Exodus  xxiii.  38, 
Joshua   xxiv.    12.    Deut.    vii.    20,    honut. 

5.  CD'3"iD,  oltpoi,  Etek.  ii.  6,  Hosea  iv.  16. 

6.  p2,    icini^,  Matthew  xsiii.  24,  the  gnat. 

7.  Q'33,  vKfi^t,  Exodus  \'iii.  16,  Psalm  cv. 
31,  iice. 

3,  M,  Sonnini,  speaking  of  Egj-pt,  wji, 
"Of  insects  there  tno  most  troubjei^oine  ut 
the  flies.  Both  man  and  beast  arc  cruelly  tor- 
mented with  them.  No  idea  can  be  fonned 
of  their  obstinate  rapacity  when  they  wish  to 
fix  upon  some  part  of  the  body.  It  is  in 
vain  to  drive  them  away  ;  they  return  again 
in  the  selfsame  moment ;  and  their  peraerer- 
ance  wearies  out  the  most  patient  apiril 
They  like  to  fasten  themselves  in  prefeitsn 
on  tne  corners  of  the  eye,  and  on  tne  cdg*  of 
the  ej'elid ;  tender  parts,  towards  which  i 
gentle  moisture  attracts  them."  The  Egjp- 
tianti  paid  a  superstitious  worship  to  K\tm 
sorts  of  flies  and  insects.  If  then,  such  w 
the  superstitious  homage  of  this  people,  no- 
thing could  be  more  determioate  than  tl« 
"udginent  brought  upon  them  by  Moi». 
"hey  were  punished  by  the  very  things  ik»y 
revered  ;  and  though  they  boasted  of  spelb 
and  charms,  yet  they  could  not  ward  off  ill' 
evil. 

3.  "Thcword  rimft,"  says  Bruce,  "i«Ar»l»f. 
and  signifies  the  fly  in  general.  The  C'lulcl<* 
paraphrase  is  content  with  calling  it  siotply 
zebub,  which  has  the  same  general  sifpii'i'''" 
tion.  The  Ethiopia  version  calls  it  tialMlf'- 
which  is  the  true  name  of  this  partifular  H* 
in  Gee?,.  Jt  is  in  size  very  little  larmier  tl""" 
a  bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion ;  and  iu  ^p- 
which  are  broader,  are  placed  sepantU  l^*" 
those  of  a  fly.  Its  head  is  large  ;  the  vpP'' 
jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  i"  >^ 
a  strong  pointed  hair,  of  about  a  quaiter  (n 
an  inch  in  length  ;  the  lower  jaw  has  tw" 
these  hairs  :  and  this  pencil  of  hairs,  }i»i>^ 
together,  makes  a  resistance  to  the  tapi' 
nearly  equal  to  a  strong  bristle  of  a  hog.  '" 
legs  are  serrated  on  the  inside,  and  the  *■'">'' 
covered  with  brown  hair,  or  down.  H  *"' 
no  sting,  though  it  appears  to  be  of  the  b« 
kind.  As  soon  as  this  winged  assassin  ip- 
pcars,  and  its  buzzing  is  heard,  the  citti' 
forsake  their  food,  and  run  wildly  about  tM 
plain  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  iffriEli''  J 
fatigue,  and  pain.  The  inhabitants  of  Me-  ^ 
linda  dowa  to  Cape  Gardefan,  to  Saba,  too 
the  south  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obli|!cil 
to  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  remove  l» 
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the  next  sand  in  the  beginning'  of  the  rainy 
■easun.     'lliis  is  not  a  partial  emigration ; 
the  uih*bitanU  of  all  the  countries,  from  the 
monnUina  of  Abyssinia  northwnrd,  to  the 
Coafluenc«  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras,  are, 
ones  in  m  yemr.  obliged  to  change  their  abode, 
■od  wek  protection  in  the  sands  of  Beja.  till 
th«  danger  of  the  insect  is  over.  'Ilie  elephant 
lad    the  rhinoceros,    which,  by  reason   of 
Ihair  enonnoaa  balk,  and  the  vast  quantity 
«f  food  and  water  they  daily  need,  cannot 
■haft  to  detert  and  dry  nlaces,  are  obliged, 
JB  order  to  realst  the  zimb,  to  roll  themselves 
ia  and  and  mire,  which  when  dry  coats 
tJbMS  over  like  armour.     It  was  no  trifling 
jadgment,    then,    with   which    the   prophet 
.  threatened  the  refractory  Israelites :  "  The 
*      *   aball  hisa  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the 
parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and 
bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria," 
Tii.  18.      If  the  prediction  be  under- 
in  the  literal  sense,  it  represents  the 
or  eimeineUa,  as  the  armies  of  Jehovah, 
ned  by  him  to  battle  against  his  of- 
people;    or,   if  it   be  taken  meta- 
y,  which  is  perhaps  the  proper  way 
ding  it,  the  prophet  compares  the 
as  ana  destructive  armies  of  Baby- 
to  the  countless  swarms  of  these  flies, 
distant    hum    is    said   to   strike   the 
qaadruneds  with  consternation,  and  whose 
nite  innicts,  on  man  and  beast,  a  torment 
AiuKMtt   insupportable.      How  intolerable   a 
of  £iea  can  prove,  is  evident  from  the 
that  whole   oistricts    have   been  laid 
e  by  them.     Such  was  the  fate  of  Al  y- 
in  Ionia,  and  of  Alarnap.     Ilie  inhabit- 
its  were  forced  to  nuit  these   cities,   not 
'ing  able  to  stand  agamst  the  flies  and  gnats 
crith  which  they  were  pestered.     Trajan  was 
obliged  tu  raise  the  siege  of  a  city  in  Arabia, 
btforv  which  he  had  sat  down,  being  driven 
■way  by  the  swarms  of  these  insects.   Hence 
rfiffireot  people  had  deities  whose  office  it 
VM  to  defend  them  against  flies.     Among 
dicM!  may  \tc  reckoned  Baalsebub,  the  fly- 
god  of  Kkron  :  Herenitt  jMucamm  ahoetor, 
Hercules,  the  exueller  of  flies ; "  and  hence 

--»  had  the  Utle«   of  htifivnt,   luAaypoi, 

r,  beeauM  he  was  supposed  to  expel 
and  especially  to  clear  his  temples  of 
insect*. 

1  observes,  "  Dead  flies  cause  the 
.'intmcnt  tosdok,"  Eccles.  x.  1. 
fact  well  known,"  says  Scheuchzer; 
"  wberrfure  apothecaries  take  care  to  prevent 
ttee  ftma  coming  to  their  syrups  anu  other 
ifclUMiitibli  preparetioos.  For  in  all  insects 
tliere  ia  an  acrid  volatile  salt,  which,  mixed 
'vith  awcrt  or  even  alkaline  substances,  ex- 
citaa  them  to  a  brisk  intestine  motion,  dis- 
poaae  them  to  fermentation,  and  to  putres- 
OBM  itarlfi  by  which  the  more  volatile 
^frinciptcs  iiy  off,  leaving  the  grosser  behind  : 
at  tfae  aame  time,  the  taste  and  odour  are 
dianped.  the  agreeable  to  fetid,  the  sweet  to 
ioaiptd."  This  verse  is  an  iUustration,  by  a 
«<My  appropriate  limilitude,  of  the  concluding 
ill 


a«sertion  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that "  one 
sinner  ilentroyeth  much  good,"  as  one  dead 
fly  spoils  a  whole  vessel  of  precious  ointment, 
whieli,  in  eastern  countries,  was  considered 
as  very  valuable,  2  Kings  xx.  13.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  proverbial  expression  to  a  per- 
son's good  name,  which  is  elsewhere  com- 
pared to  sweet  ointment,  Eccles.  vii.  1,  Cant. 
».  3,  is  remarkably  significant.  As  a  fly, 
though  a  diminutive  creature,  can  taint  and 
corrupt  much  precious  perfume  ;  so  a  small 
mixture  of  folly  and  indincretion  will  tarnish 
the  reputation  of  one  who,  in  other  reBpects, 
is  very  wise  and  honourable ;  and  so  much 
the  more,  because  of  the  malignity  and  in- 
gratitude of  mankind,  who  are  disposed 
rather  to  censure  one  error,  than  to  commend 
many  excellencies,  and  from  whose  minds 
one  small  miscarriage  is  suflicient  to  blot  out 
the  memory  of  all  outer  deserts.  It  concerns 
us,  therefore,  to  conduct  ourselves  unblam- 
ably,  that  we  may  not  by  the  least  oversight 
or  folly  blemish  our  profession,  or  cause  it  to 
be  oflensive  to  others. 

FLOCK.     See  Shepherd. 

FL<X>R,  for  threshing  com,  or  threshing- 
floor,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  scripture. 
This  was  a  place  m  the  open  air,  in  which 
corn  was  threshed,  by  means  of  a  cart  or 
sledge,  or  some  other  instrument,  drawn  by 
oxen.  The  threshing-floors  among  the  ilews 
were  only,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  east, 
round  level  plats  of  ground  in  the  open  air, 
where  the  corn  was  trodden  out  by  oxen. 
Thus  Gideon's  floor  appears  to  have  neen  in 
the  open  air.  Judges  vi.  37 ;  and  also  that  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite,  2  Sam.  xxiv.,  other- 
wise it  would  not  have  been  a  proper  place 
for  erecting  an  altar,  and  o9ering  sacrifices. 
In  Hosea  xiii.  3,  we  read  of  the  chaff  which 
is  driven  by  the  whirlwind  from  the  floor. 
This  circumstance  of  the  threshing-floor's 
being  exposed  to  the  agitation  of  the  wind 
seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  of  its  Hebrew 
name.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  threshing- 
floor,  which  is  rendered  in  our  textual  trans- 
lation, "  a  void  place,"  might  well  be  near 
the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Samaria,  and  a 
proper  situation  in  wluch  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  might  hear  the  prophets,  1  Kinga 
zxii.  10;  2  Chron.  xviii.  9.  An  instrument 
sometimes  used  in  Palestine  and  the  east,  to 
force  the  com  out  of  the  ear,  and  bruise  the 
straw,  was  a  heavy  kind  of  sledge  made  of 
thick  hoards,  and  furnished  beneath  with 
teeth  of  stone  or  iron,  Isaiah  xli.  1 5.  The 
sheaves  being  laid  in  order,  the  sledge  was 
drawn  over  the  straw  by  oxen,  and  at  the 
same  time  threshed  out  the  com,  and  rut  or 
broke  the  straw  into  a  kind  of  chafft  An 
inslmment  in  the  east  is  still  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  This  sledge  is  alluded  to  in 
3  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  Isaiah  xx\iii.  '27 :  xli.  15  ; 
Amos  i.  3.  Dr.  Lowth,  in  his  notes  on 
Isaiah  xxnii.  27,  28,  observes,  that  four 
methods  of  threshing  are  mentioned  in  this 
passage,  by  different  instruments,  the  flail. 
the  drag,  the  wain,  and  the  treading  of  tha 


cattle.  The  staff,  or  flail,  was  used  for  tlic 
infirmiora  semina,  the  (jrain  that  was  too  ten- 
der to  be  treated  in  the  other  methoda.  The 
drag  consisted  of  a  sort  of  frame  of  strong 
planks,  made  rouj^h  at  the  hottom  \t'tth  hard 
etones  or  iron ;  it  was  drawn  by  horses  or 
oxen  over  the  com  sheaves  on  the  floor,  the 
driver  sitting  upon  it.  The  wain  was  nearly 
similar  to  thin  instrument,  but  had  wheels 
with  iron  teeth,  or  edges  like  a  saw.  The 
last  method  is  well  known  from  the  law  of 
Moseti,  which  forbids  the  ox  to  be  muzzled 
when  he  treadeth  out  the  com.  Niebuhr,  in 
bis  Travels,  (jives  the  following  description 
of  a  machine  which  the  people  of  Ef^ypt  use 
at  this  dav  for  threshing  out  their  com : 
"Thisraacnine,"  says  he,  "  is  called  nauridsj. 
It  has  three  rollers,  which  turn  on  their 
axles  ;  and  each  of  them  is  furnished  with 
some  irons  round  and  flat.  At  the  beginning 
of  June,  Mr.  Forskall  and  I  several  times 
saw,  in  the  environs  of  Dsjise,  how  com 
was  threshed  in  Egypt.  Every  peasant 
chose  for  himself,  in  the  open  field,  a  smooth 
plat  of  ground  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
paces  in  circumference.  Hither  was  brought 
on  camels  or  asses  the  corn  in  sheaves,  of 
which  was  formed  a  ring  of  six  or  eight  feet 
wide,  and  t"vo  high.  Th'o  oxen  were  made 
to  draw  over  it  again  and  again  the  sledge, 
iraineau,  above  mentioned;  and  this  was 
done  with  the  greatest  convenience  to  the 
driver  ;  for  he  was  sealed  in  a  chair  fixed  on 
the  sledge.  Two  truch  parcels  or  layers  of 
com  are  threshed  out  in  a  day,  and  they 
move  each  of  them  as  many  as  eight  times, 
with  a  wooden  fork  of  five  prongs,  which 
they  call  vieddre.  Afterwards  they  throw 
the  straw  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  where 
it  forms  a  heap,  which  grows  bigger  and 
bigger.  VMien  the  first  layer  is  threshed 
they  replace  the  straw  in  the  ring,  and  thresh 
it  aa  before.  Thus  the  straw  becomes  every 
time  smaller,  till  at  last  it  resembles  chopped 
Btraw.  After  this,  with  the  fork  just  de- 
acribed.  they  cast  the  whole  some  yards 
from  thence,  and  against  the  wind  ;  which 
driving  back  the  straw,  the  com  and  the 
ears  not  threshed  out  fall  apart  from  it,  and 
make  another  heap.  A  man  collects  the 
clods  of  dirt,  and  other  imjiurities  to  which 
any  com  adheres,  and  throws  them  into  a 
neve.  They  afterwards  place  in  a  ring  the 
heaps,  in  which  a  good  many  entire  ears  are 
•till  found,  and  drive  over  them,  for  four  or 
five  hours  together,  ten  couple  «f  oxen  join- 
ed two  and  two,  till  by  absolute  tramjiling 
they  have  separated  the  grains,  which  they 
throw  into  the  air  with  a  shovel  to  cleanse 
them." 

FO,  or  FUH,  as  the  Chinese  now  call  him, 
was  an  Indian  prince,  who  was  made  a  god 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  died  at  seventy- 
fire.  Hia  worshippers  form  one  of  the 
three  great  sects  of  China,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  far  the  most  numerous.  The  worship  of 
this  idol,  they  pretend,  was  observed  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  entj  and  was 
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introduced  from  India  into  China  within 
first  century  after.  Many  temples  are  reared 
to  this  deity,  some  of  which  are  magnificeot ; 
and  a  number  of  bonzes,  or  priests,  are  con- 
secrated to  his  service.  He  is  represented 
shining  in  light,  with  his  hands  hid  under 
his  robes,  to  show  that  he  doe«  all  thing*  in- 
visibly. The  doctors  of  this  sect,  like  tho»e 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  India,  teach  a  doobl« 
doctrine  ;  the  one  public,  the  other  privite. 
According  to  the  former,  they  aay,  all  the 
good  are  recompensed,  and  the  wieked 
punished,  in  placea  destined  for  each.  Tliey 
enjoin  all  works  of  charity ;  and  forbid  cheat- 
ing, impurity,  murder,  and  even  the  takiag 
of  life  from  any  creature  whatever.  For 
they  believe  that  the  souls  of  their  anceiton 
transmigrate  into  irrational  creatures ;  eithw 
into  such  as  they  liked  best,  or  reteiabled 
most  in  their  benaviour ;  for  which  tcMon 
they  never  kill  any  such  animals ;  but,  vlule 
they  live,  feed  them  well,  and  when  thev  die 
bury  them  with  respect.  Aa  they  build 
temples  for  Fuh,  which  are  filled  with  imaen, 
so  also  monasteries  for  his  priests,  proridiRg 
for  their  maintenance,  as  the  most  effirctuaJ 
means  to  partake  of  their  prayers.  These 
priests  pretend  to  know  into  what  bodies  the 
dead  are  transmigrated :  and  seldom  fail  of 
representing  their  case  to  the  survirii^ 
friends  as  miserable,  or  uncomfortable ;  that 
they  may  extort  money  from  them  to  procure 
for  the  deceased  a  passage  into  a  better  state, 
or  pray  them  out  of  purgatory,  which  fiotm 
a  part  of  their  system. 

The  interior  doctrine  of  this  sect,  which  ii 
kept  secret  from  the  common  people,,  teacbti 
a  pliilosophical  achei.sm,  which  admits  neither 
rewards  nor  punishments  after  death ;  sad 
believes  not  in  a  providence,  or  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soulj  acknowledges  no  other 
God  than  the  ftioid,  or  nothing ;  and  which 
makes  the  supreme  happiness  of  mankind  to 
consist  in  a  total  inaction,  an  entire  insensi- 
bility, and  a  perfect  quietude.  Fnh,  though 
the  idol  of  the  common  people,  isconsidend 
as  a  foreign  deity  in  China,  ira])ort«d  by  the 
Doudhists  from  India :  great  effects  ire, 
however,  attached  to  the  perpetual  re-iter»-i 
tion  of  his  name,  and  even  to  meditation  upoa 
it.  It  is  supposed  to  render  fate  favoiin- 
ble,  and  life  secure  j  to  prevent  migraboo 
into  the  bodies  of  inferior  animaU  ;  unA 
fine,  to  secure  a  place  in  the  paradiw 
Full,  whose  land  is  yellow  gold,  whi 
towers  are  composed  of  gems,  the  bridges 
pearls,  &e. 

FOOL,  FOLLY,  or  FOOLISH NE.SS.  The 
term  fool  is  to  he  understood  sometinMS 
according  to  its  plain  literal  meaning,  a* 
denoting  a  person  void  of  understanuinst 
but  it  is  often  used  figuratively.  I'saliB 
xxxviii.  5  ;  IxLx.  5.  "  The  fool,"  that  is,  thi 
impious  sinner,  "  hath  said  to  his 
There  is  no  God,"  Psalm  xir.  I .  "I 
sinned  :  do  away  the  iniuiiity  of  thy  serrant 
foohshly." 
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for  I  have  done  very 

xxi.  8.      "  FooU  make  a   mock 


1  Chroa- 
at 


9-  See  nlio  the  lanfjiinwe  <if  Ta- 
m  brother  Amnon :  "  Du  not  this 
r  vhither  shall  I  cauite  mv  shame 
An<i  M  for  thee,  thou  sholt  be  as 
■  fooU  in  Israel."  2  Sain.  xiii.  13 ; 
Tliou  unit  be  accounted  a  very 
ptnoo.  Our  Lord  neems  to  have 
IRID  in  a  sense  soniewhat  peculiar 
nr  V.  M  :  "  Whosoever  shall  say  to 
ir.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
But  the  nrhole  verse  shows  the 
to  be,  that  when  any  one  of  his 

I  ili«ciple<!  indulges  a  temper  and 
n  of  mind  contrary  to  charity,  or 
Bbnr  luve  which  the  brethren  of 
■  bound  h^  his  law  to  have  towards 

II  John  xiii.  M,  not  only  showing 
Kilt  another  without  a  cause,  but 
Ifa^r  him  with  contemptuous  lan- 
nd  that  with  malicious  intent,  he 
in  danger  of  eternal  destruction. 

Anciently  it  was  customary  to 
I  feM  of  strangers  coming  off  a  lour- 
VOM  generally  they  travelled  oare- 
wore  sandals  only,  which  did  not 
lem  from  dust  or  (lirt.  Jesus  Christ 
lie  feet  of  his  apostles,  and  thereby 
hem  to  perform  the  humblest  ser- 
'  one  another.  Feet,  in  the  sacred 
jAen  mean  inclinations,  affections, 
actions,  motions  :  "  (iuide  my 
paths."  "  Keep  thy  feet  at  a  dis- 
etil."  "The  feel  of  the  de- 
n  go  down  to  death."  "  Let 
of  pride  come  against  me."  To 
le's  feet,  signifieH  obeying  him, 
his  instructions  and  commands. 
that  '•  the  Lord  loved  hw  people  j 
are  in  thy  hand  :  and  they  sat 
Ijw  feet."  Dcut.  .vxxiii.  3.  St.  Paul 
lU{ht  up  at  the  feet  of  Ciamaliel. 
£kt  our  Saviour's  feet,  and  heard 
P^uke  X.  39. 

lad  that  the  land  of  Canaan  is  not 
pi,  "  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
'  It  it  with  thy/'>o<."  Deut.  xi.  10. 
■  country  which  has  rains,  plen- 
•prings,  rivulets,  brooks.  &c., 
the  earth  with  the  moisture 
its  fmitfulness.  On  the  con- 
has  no  river  except  the  Nile  : 
om  rains,  and  the  lands  which 
lia  reach  of  the  inundation  con- 
and  barren.  To  supply  this 
are  dug  from  the  river,  and 
utcd  throughout  the  several 
ins  :  there  are  great  strug- 
first  obtain  it ;  and,  in  this 
[Uently  come  to  blows.  Not- 
precautions,  many  places 
aod,  in  the  course  of  the 
which  are  nearest  the  Nile 
red  again  by  mean^  of  art 
This  was  formerly  done  by  the 
bines,  one  of  which  is  thus  de- 
Fhilo  :  It  is  a  wheel  which  a  man 
motion  of  his  feet,  by  asccnd- 
ivaljr  the  several  steps  that  arc 


wiiiHnTt.  This  is  what  Moses  means  in  thia 
place  by  saying,  that,  in  Egypt,  they  water 
the  eartn  with  their  feet.  The  water  is  thus 
conveyed  to  cisterns ;  and  when  the  gar- 
dens  want  refreshment,  water  is  conducted 
by  trenches  to  the  beds  in  little  rills,  which 
are  stopped  by  the  foot,  and  turned  at  plea- 
sure into  different  directions. 

a.  To  be  under  any  one's  feet,  to  be  a 
footstool  to  him,  signifies  the  subjection  of 
a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  of  a  slave  to  his 
master.  To  lick  the  dust  of  one's  feet,  is 
an  abject  manner  of  doing  homage.  In  Mr- 
Hugh  Uoyd'ii  account  of  his  embassy  to  the 
king  of  Candy,  in  Ceylon,  there  is  a  pare- 
graph  which  singularly  illustrates  this,  and 
shows  the  adulation  and  obsequious  rever- 
ence with  which  an  eastern  monarch  is  ap- 
proached. Describing  his  introduction  to 
the  king,  he  says,  "  Tne  removal  of  the  ciur- 
tain  wa»  the  signal  of  our  obeisances.  Mine, 
by  Ntipulation,  was  to  be  only  kneeling.  My 
companions  immediately  began  the  perform- 
ance of  theirs,  which  were  in  the  most  per- 
fect degree  of  eastern  humiliation.  1  hey 
almost  literally  licked  the  dust ;  prostrating 
themselves  with  their  faces  almost  close  to 
the  stone  floor,  and  throwing  out  their  arms 
and  lega ;  then,  rising  on  their  knees,  they 
repeated,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  a  certain 
form  of  words  of  the  most  extravagant 
meaning  that  can  be  conceived,  that  the 
head  of  the  king  of  kingn  might  reach  be- 
yond the  sun  ;  that  he  might  live  a  thousand 
years,"  &c.  Nakedness  of  feet  was  a  sign 
of  monrning.  Rod  says  to  Ezekiel,  "  Make 
no  mourning  for  the  aead,  and  put  on  thy 
shoes  upon  thy  feet."  &c.  It  was  also  a 
mark  of  respect  :  "  Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
off  thy  feet ;  for  the  place  wliereon  thon 
standest  is  holy  ground,"  Bxod.  iii.  5.  The 
rabbins  say  that  the  priests  went  barefoot  in 
the  temple.  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot 
from  the  sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure 
on  my  holy  day,"  Isaiah  Iviii.  13;  if  thou 
forliear  walking  and  travelling  on  the  sab- 
bath-day, and  do  not  then  thine  own  will. 
We  know  that  journeys  were  forbidden  on 
the  Kabbath-day,  Matt,  xxiv,  20;  .\cts  i.  12. 
Kissing  the  feet  was  often  practised  as  a 
mark  of  affection  and  reverence. 

FORNICATION,  whoredom,  or  the  act  of 
incontinency  between  single  persons  ;  for  if 
either  of  the  parties  be  married,  the  sin  is 
adultery. 

FOREHEAD,  Mark  on  the,  Eiekiel  is.  4. 
Mr.  Maurice,  speaking  of  the  religious  rites 
of  the  Hindoos,  says.  Before  they  can  enter 
the  great  pagoda,  an  indispensable  ceremony 
takes  place,  which  can  only  be  performed  by 
the  hand  of  a  brahmin ;  and  that  is,  the  im- 
pression of  their  foreheads  with  the  lilak,  or 
mark  of  different  colour?,  as  they  may  belong 
either  to  tlie  "lect  of  Veeshnu,  or  See*-a.  It 
the  temple  be  that  of  Veeshnu,  their  fore- 
heads are  marked  with  a  longitudinal  line, 
and  the  colour  used  is  Vermillion.  If  it  be 
the  temple  of  Seeva,  they  are  marked  with  a 
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parallel  line,  and  the  colour  used  is  turmeric, 
or  saffron.  But  these  two  grand  sects  beinj^ 
again  subdivided  into  numerous  clattses,  both 
the  mte  and  the  shape  of  the  tiluk  are  varied, 
in  proportion  to  their  superior  or  inferior 
rank.  In  regard  to  the  tiluk,  I  must  observe, 
that  it  was  a  custom  of  very  ancient  date  in 
Asia  to  mark  their  ser^'ants  in  the  forehead. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  these  words  of  I'>zekie3, 
where  the  Almighty  commands  hia  angels  lo 
"go  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  set 
a  mark  on  the  foreheads  of  the  men  who 
eigh  for  the  abominations  committed  in  the 
midst  thereof."  The  same  idea  occurs  also 
in  Rev.  vii.  3.  The  divers  sects  of  the 
Hindoos  have  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
sect,  by  which  they  are  known,  on  the 
forehead,  of  powdered  sandal  wood,  or  of 
the  slime  of  the  Ganges.  The  mark  of 
the  Wischnilcs  con.sists  of  two  nearly  oval 
lines  down  the  nose,  which  nms  from 
two  straiffht  lines  on  the  forehead.  The 
mark  of  the  Schivites  consists  of  two  curved 
lines,  like  a  half-moon  with  a  point  on  the 
nose,  It  is  made  either  with  the  slime  of 
the  (janges,  with  sandal  wood,  or  the  ashes 
of  cow  dung. 

FOUNTAIN  is  properly  the  source  or 
spring-head  of  waters.  There  were  several 
celebrated  fountains  in  Judea,  such  as  that 
of  Rogel,  of  (lihon,  of  Siloam,  of  Naiareth, 
&c. ;  and  allusions  to  them  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Dr.  Chandler,  in  lua  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor,  says,  "The  reader,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, will  find  frecjiient  mention  of  fountains. 
Their  number  is  owing  lo  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  climate.  The  soil,  parched 
and  thirsty,  demands  moisture  to  aid  vege- 
tation ;  and  a  cloudless  sun,  which  inflames 
the  air,  requires  for  the  people  the  verdure, 
with  shade  and  air,  its  agreeable  attendants. 
Hence  fountains  are  met  with,  not  only  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  but  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and 
of  the  beaten  tracks  on  the  mountains. 
Many  of  them  are  the  useful  donations  of 
humane  persons  while  living,  or  have  been 
bequeathed  as  legacies  on  their  decease." 
As  fountains  of  water  were  so  extremely 
valuable  lo  the  inliabilants  of  the  eastern 
countries,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
inspired  writers  so  frequently  tiUude  to  them, 
and  thence  deduce  some  of  their  most  beau- 
tiful and  striking  simditudes,  when  they 
would  set  forth  the  choicest  spiritual  bless- 
ings. Thus  ■lerctniah  calls  the  ble^ised  (iod, 
"  the  fountain  of  living  waters,"  Jer.  ii.  13. 
As  those  springs  or  fountains  of  water  nre 
the  most  valuable  and  highly  prized  which 
never  intermit  or  cease  to  flow,  but  are 
always  sending  forth  their  streams ;  such  is 
•lehovah  to  his  people  :  he  is  a  perennial 
source  of  felicity.  Zcchariah,  pointing  in  his 
days  to  the  atonement  which  was  to  be  made 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  by  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  describes  it  as  a  fountain 
that  was  lo  be  opened  in  which  the  inhabitants 
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of  Jerusalem  might  wash  awav  all  their  im* 
purities  :  "  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  foun. 
tain  opened  to  the  hoiwe  of  David,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  uid  for  un- 
cleanness,"  Zech.  xiii.  1.  «'oel  predicted  the 
salvation  which  was  to  come  out  of  Zion, 
under  the  beautiful  figure  of  "  a  fountain 
which  should  come  forth  out  of  the  hooM 
of  the  Lord,  and  water  the  plain  of  .Shittim," 
Joel  iii.  IS.  The  Psalmist,  expatiating  on 
the  excellency  of  the  loving-kindness  of  <>od. 
not  only  aa  aiflbrding  a  ground  of  hope  to 
the  children  of  men,  but  also  ss  the  snurcc 
of  consolation  and  happiness,  adds,  "  Thon 
shall  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy 
pleasiu'cs ;  for  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of 
life,"  Psalm  x.m'i.  7 — 9.  In  short,  the 
blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state  is  shadowed 
forth  under  this  beautiful  hgtire  ;  for  u  "  ia 
the  divine  presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  (iod's  right  hand,  pleasures  for  ever- 
more,"  Psalm  xvi.  II;  so  it  is  aaid  of  those 
who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  that  "the 
Lamb  thai  was  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of 
water,  and  (iod  shall  wipe  away  all  Inn 
from  their  eyes,"  Rev.  vii.  17- 

FOX,  pyity.  Judges  XV.  4;  Neh.  w.i; 
si.  27  ;  Psahn  Ixiii.  10;  Canl.  ii,  15  : 
V.  11  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4  ;  Alalt.  viii.  20; 
i.t.  53  ;  .xiii.  33.  Parkhurst  obMTTC* 
this  is  the  name  of  an  aninul,  protiiMf' 
so  called  from  its  burrowing,  or  makii 
iioles  in  the  earth  to  hide  himself  or  d' 
in.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  uA^mjf,  the  Vid. 
gate,  vulpfs,  and  our  English  version,  /ot. 
It  is  recorded,  in  Judges  xv.  4,  5,  tlutt  "  Sam- 
son wetit  and  caught  three  hundred  foiM, 
and  took  firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail, 
and  put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two 
tails  ;  and  when  he  had  set  the  hrandi  irb 
fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  c«rn  of 
the  PhiUstines,  and  burnt  up  lioth  ths 
shucks,  and  also  the  standing  corn,  tnlh 
the  vineyards  and  olives."  Dr.  Shaw  llimk» 
jackals  lu  be  the  animals  here  intendetii 
observing,  that  "  as  these  are  creatures  br 
far  the  most  common  and  familiar,  as  well 
as  the  most  numerous  of  any  in  the  ea»trra 
countries,  wc  may  well  perceive  the  frest 
possibility  there  was  for  Samson  to  take, 
or  cause  to  be  taken,  three  hundred  of 
them.  'ITie  fox,  properly  so  called,"  h« 
adds,  "  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  neither  i» 
it  gregarious."  So  Hauelquist  remarks; 
"  Jackals  are  found  in  great  numbers  aboot 
Gaza;  and,  from  their  gregarious  tuivc, 
it  is  much  more  nrobable  thai  SaniMA 
shoiild  have  caught  three  hundred  of  tbeto, 
than  of  the  sohtary  quadruped,  the  foi." 

2.  At  the  feast  of  Ceres,  the  t""'''-'*  "f 
com,  celebrated  annually  at  Rom. 
middle  of  April,  there  was  the  ul>^ 
this  custom ,  to  fix  burning  torches  to  the  tail* 
of  a  number  of  foxes,  and  to  let  them  run 
through  the  circus  till  they  were  biunt  ta 
death.  This  was  done  in  revenge  upon  tlul 
species  of  animals,  for  having  once  burnt  np 
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111*  of  core.  The  reason,  indeed, 
J  by  Ovid  is  loo  frivolous  an  origin 
koUtnn  a  ht« ;  and  the  time  of  its 
lion,  the  seventeenth  of  April,  it 
was  not  liarvest  time,  when  the  fields 
Vrered  with  corn,  testitos  messibus 
for  the  middle  of  April  was  seed 
Italy,  M  appears  from  Virgil'ii  Geor- 
Kcnce  wc  must  infer  that  this  rite 
•va  taken  its  n.ie  from  some  other 
pwi  that  by  which  Ovid  accounted 
bd  SamsoD's  foxe^  are  a  probable 
Iff  it.  The  time  agrees  exactly,  as 
•  Collected  from  several  passages  of 
e.  For  instance :  from  the  book 
li«  we  learn,  that  before  the  passover, 
hefort!  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
\bit>,  or  March,  barlev  in  Egypt  was 
car,  Exod.  xii.  18 ;  xiii.  4.  And  in 
.31.  32,  it  is  said,  that  the  wheat  at 
le  wai)  not  grown  up.  Barley  har- 
*n.  in  Egypt,  and  so  in  the  country 
t'hilistines  which  bordered  upon  it. 
tvr  fallen  about  the  middle  of  Alnrch. 
harvest,  according  to  EMiny,  was  a 
later  ;  "In  Eyypto  kordfum  sexto  a 
<rmt,  fntmenta  trplino  mi-lunlur." 
»r».  wli«at-barrest  happened  about 
Idle  of  Ai)ril ;  the  very  lime  in  which 
ning  of  foxes  was  obwrved  at  Rome, 
iin  that  the  Homans  borrowed 
their  rites  and  ceremonies,  both 
ludicrous,  from  foreign  nations : 
aad  Piienicia  rurni.ilted  them  with 
ip»  than  any  other  country.  From 
*e  the  Romans  might  either  re- 
nte immediately,  or  through  the 
Seir  neighbours  the  (Carthaginians, 
a  colony  of  Phenicians;  and  so 
igin  may  be  referred  hack  to  the 
h  wc  have  been  cornidering. 
lias  made  it  pru'uuble  that  the 
en  of  in  haiah  xiii.  22.  xxxiv.  U, 
39.  renderefl  by  our  translators 
of  the  island^i,"  an  appellation 
•ad  indeterminate,  are  jackals  ; 
i_lhe  *•*'  of  tlie  lireeks,  and  the  beni 
.^nliians  are  the  same  animal ; 
1  hr  kikes  that  to  have  been  their 
;,  yet  he  thinks,  that,  from  their 
re  to  a  fox,  they  might  be 
under  the  Mebrew  name  of  a 
ch  is  indeed  almost  the  same 
the  Persian  names  of 
and  Dlcarius.  quoted 
expressly  call  the  jackal  a  fox ; 
It*  apeak*  of  it  in  the  same 
"  The  iadul*,  in  my  opinion,  are 
than  foxes,  whereof  an  infinite 
Ice.  Haswlquist  calls  it  the  little 
;  and  K^mpfersays  that  it  might 
properly  called  the  wolf-fox.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  ancients 
d  this  animal  under  the 
fox. 
an  idea  of  his  own  extreme 
Lord  Jesus  says,  laike  ix.  58, 
ve  holts,  and  birds  of  the  air 
15 
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have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  And  he  calls  Herod, 
the  tetrarch  of  Oalilee,  a  fox,  Luke  xiii.  32  t 
thereby  signifying  his  craft,  and  the  refine- 
ments of  his  policy.  In  illustration  of  the 
pertinency  of  this  allusion,  we  may  quote  a 
remark  of  Dusbequius  :  "  I  heard  a  mighty 
noise,  as  if  it  had  been  of  men  who  jeered 
and  mocked  us.  I  asked  what  was  the  mat. 
ter ;  and  was  answered.  *  Only  the  bowlings 
of  certain  beasts  which  the  Turks  call, 
ciagah,  or  jackals.'  ITiey  are  a  sort  of 
wolves,  somewhat  bigger  than  foxes,  but  less 
than  common  wolves,  yet  as  greedy  and 
devouring.  Tliey  go  in  rtocks,  and  seldom 
hurt  man  orbeast;  but  get  their  food  more  by 
craft  and  stealth  than  by  open  force.  Thence 
it  is  that  the  Turks  call  subtle  and  crafty 
persons  by  the  metaphorical  name  of 
ciaffiils." 

IR.VNKINCENSE,  nilib,  Exod.  xxx.34. 
&c.;  Kltayot,  Malt.  ii.  11 ;  Rev.  sviii.  13,  a 
dry,  resinous  substance,  of  a  yellowisih  white 
colour,  a  strong  fragrant  smell,  and  bitter, 
acrid  ta«te.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is 
not  knon-n.  Dioscorides  mentions  it  as  pro- 
cured from  India.  What  is  here  called  the 
pure  frankincense  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  with 
the  mascula  thura  of  Virgil,  and  signifies  what 
is  first  obtained  from  the  tree. 

FRIEND  is  taken  for  one  whom  we  love 
and  esteem  above  others,  to  whom  we  impart 
our  minds  more  familiarly  than  to  others, 
and  that  from  a  confidence  of  his  integrity 
and  goodwill  towards  us :  thus  Jonathan 
and  David  were  mutually  friends.  Solomon, 
in  his  book  of  Proverbs,  gives  the  qualities 
of  a  true  friend.  "  A  friend  loveth  at  all 
times :"  not  only  in  prosperity,  but  also  in 
adversity ;  and,  "  there  is  a  friend  that 
Bticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  He  is  more 
hearty  in  the  performance  of  all  friendly 
offices ;  he  reproves  and  rebukes  when  he 
sees  any  thing  amiss.  "  Faithful  are  the 
wounds  of  a  triend."  His  sharpest  reproofs 
proceed  from  an  upright,  and  tndy  loving  and 
faithful  soul.  He  is  known  by  his  g<x>u  and 
faithful  counsel,  as  well  ai»  by  his  seasonable 
rebukes.  "  Ointment  and  |>erfume  rejoice 
the  heart,  so  does  the  sweetness  of  a  man's 
friend  by  hearty  counsel:"  by  such  counsel 
as  comes  from  his  very  heart  and  soul,  and 
is  the  language  of  his  inward  and  most 
serious  thoughts.  The  company  and  con- 
versation of  a  friend  is  refreshing  and  reviv- 
ing to  a  person,  who,  when  alone,  is  sad, 
dull,  and  unactive.  "  Iron  aharpeneth  iron, 
so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend."  The  title,  "  the  friend  of  (Jod,"  is 
principally  given  to  Abraham :  "  Art  not 
thou  our  (iod,  who  gavcst  this  Und  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  thy  friend,  for  ever  ?" 
And  in  Isaiah  xli.  8,  "  But  thou  Israel  art 
the  seed  of  .\braham,  my  friend  "  "  .\nd 
the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saith. 
Abraham  believed  (iod,  and  it  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness ;  and  he  was  called 
the  friend  of  God,"  James  iL  23.    This  title 


was  given  him,  not  only  because  GoA  fre- 
quently appeared  to  him,  cont'ersed  familiarly 
with  him,  and  revealed  his  secrets  to  him, 
"  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing 
which  1  do?"  Gen.  xviii.  17  j  but  also  because 
he  entered  into  a  covenantof  perpetual  friend- 
ship both  with  him  and  his  seed.  Our  Sa- 
viour calls  his  apostles  "  friends : "  '*  But  I 
have  called  you  friends ;"  and  he  adds  the 
reason  of  it,  "  for  all  things  that  I  have 
heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto 
you,"  John  xv.  15.  As  men  use  to  com- 
municate their  counsels  and  (heir  whole  mind 
to  their  friends,  especially  in  things  which 
are  of  any  concern,  or  may  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage for  them  to  know  and  understand, 
so  1  have  revealed  to  you  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  your  instruction,  office,  comfort, 
and  salvation.  And  this  title  ix  not  peculiar 
to  the  apostles  only,  but  ia  common  with 
them  to  all  true  believers.  The  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  is  the  brideman  ;  he  who 
does  the  honours  of  the  wedding,  and  leads 
his  friend's  spouse  to  the  nuptial  chamber. 
John  the  Baptist,  with  respect  to  Christ  and 
his  church,  was  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom; 
by  his  preaching  he  prepared  the  people  of 
the  Jews  for  Christ.  John  iii.  29.  Friend  is 
a  word  of  ordinary  salutation,  whether  to  a 
friend  or  foe :  he  is  called  friend  who  had 
not  on  a  wedding  garment.  Matt.  xxii.  12. 
And  our  Saviour  calU  Judas  the  traitor 
friend.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  title 
is  given  to  the  guest  by  an  irony,  or  anti- 
phrasis  j  meaning  the  contrary  to  what  the 
word  importeth ;  or  that  he  is  called  bo,  be- 
cause he  appeared  to  others  to  be  Christ's 
friend ;  or  was  so  in  his  own  esteem  and  ac- 
count, though  falsely,  being  an  hypocrite. 
However,  this  being  spoken  m  the  person  of 
him  who  made  the  feast,  it  is  generally  taken 
for  a  usual  compellation,  and  that  Christ, 
following  the  like  courteous  custom  of  ap- 

Sellation  and  friendly  greeting,  did  so  salute 
udas,  which  yet  left  a  sting  behind  it  in  his 
conscience,  who  knew  himself  to  be  the 
reverse  of  what  he  was  called.  The  name 
of  friend  is  likewise  given  to  a  neighbour, 
"  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall 
go  to  him  at  midnight,  and  say,  Friend,  lend 
me  three  loaves?''  Luke  xi.  3. 

FRIEND.S,  or  QUAKERS,  a  religious 
society  which  began  to  be  distinguished 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Their  doctrines  were  first  promulgated  m 
England,  by  Oeorge  Fox,  about  the  year 
1647  ;  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  at  Not- 
tingham, in  the  year  1649,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  Derby.  Fox  evidently  considered 
himself  a.s  acting  under  a  divine  commission, 
and  went,  not  only  to  fairs  and  markets,  but 
into  courts  of  justice  and  "  steeple  houses," 
as  he  called  tne  churches,  warning  all  to 
obey  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  by  him. 
It  is  said,  that  the  appellation  of  Quakers 
was  given  them  in  reproach  by  one  of  the 
magittratea,  who,  in  I6b0,  committed  Fox 
to  prison,  on  account  of  his  bidding  him, 
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nnd  those  about  him,  to  quote  at  the  word 
of  the   Lord       But  they   adopted  among 
themselves,  and  still   retain,   the  kind  "pj 
pellation  of  Friends.  ■ 

From  their  first  appearance,  they  suffered 
much  persecution.  In  New- England  they 
were  treated  with  peculiar  severity,  iia- 
prisoned,  scourged,  (women  as  well  as  me 
and  at  Boston  four  of  them  were  ev 
hanged,  among  whom  was  one  woman 
this  was  the  more  extraordinary  and  in< 
cusable,  as  the  settlers  themselves  had 
lately  fled  from  persecution  in  the 
country !  During  these  sufferings,  tbry 
applied  to  King  Charles  II.  for  reUef ;  who, 
in  1661,  granted  a  mandamus,  to  put  a  stop 
to  them.  Neither  were  the  good  offices  <k 
this  prince  in  their  favour  confined  to  thf 
colonies;  fur  in  1672,  he  released,  under  tbc 
great  seal,  four  hundred  of  these  gufrnii)^ 
people  who  were  imprisoned  in  Great  Bhtun. 
To  what  has  been  alleged  against  them,  on 
account  of  James  Naylor  and  his  associstn, 
they  answer,  that  their  extravagancies  and 
blasphemies  were  disapproved  at  the  time, 
and  the  parties  disowned ;  nor  was  Najlor 
restored  till  he  had  given  signs  of  a  sincera 
repentance,  and  publicly  condemned  hii 
•rrors. 

In  1681,  Charles  II.  granted  to  W.  Pni 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania.    Penn's  tnsif-j 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  liberty  of  co) 
ence  which  he  granted  to  all  denominatii 
even  those  which  had  persecuted  bit 
do  honour  to  his  memory.     In  the  mgo 
James  II.,   the    Friends,   in   common 
other  English  Dissenters,  were  relieved  by 
suapcnsiou  of  the  penal  laws.     But  itwu 
till  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  that  ^1 
obtained  anything  Uke  a  proper  hpl  pn>' 
tection.  An  act  was  passed  in  tne  year  I69ti ' 
which,   with  a  few  exceptions,  alloved 
their  affirmation  the  legal  force  of  so  astll# 
and  provided   a  less  oppressive  mod«  W, 
recovering  tithes  under  a  certain  amoast 
which  provisions,  under  the  reign  of  G« 
I.,  were   made  perpetual.      For   refuoifljC  " 
pay  tithes,  &c.,  however,  they  are  ttiU  liaUt 
to  sutfer  in  the  exchequer  and  eccleainticd 
court,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  IivIbimL 

Thti  true  Friends  are  orthodox,  as  to  dri 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  et* 
press  themselves  in  peculiar  phrase*.    TbtJ 
hold  special  revelations  of  the  Holy  Sptnt, 
yet  not  to  the  disparagement  of  the  ^^ 
word,  which  thev  regard  as  the   int 
rule  of  faith  ana  practice.     They  n- 
salaried  ministry,  and  interpret  the  - 
ments  mystically.      They  are  advocatn  «' 
the   interior  spiritual   life    of    rvUgion,  M 
which,   indeed,  they  have    'v-"!-   — -•^■■m 
testimony;   and  they  are 
probity,  philanthropy,  and  .1  ; ., 

FROG,  jjTiSY;  Arabic,  ohtrraki  «.r>a 
ffdrpaxoi;  Exod.\Hii.  2 — 14;  Psalm  Ixmii  ■>>• 
cv.  30 ;  Rev.  xri.  13.  \\lien  C,o<\  phs!r>^^ 
Pharaoh  and  his  people,  the  river  Nile,  whifi 
was  the  object  of  great  admiration  to  ilM 
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nuule  to  contribute  to  their 

latent.       "  The    river    brought    forth 

ibuDtiaully  ;"  but  the  circuiniitance  of 

tmBJftg  up    into    the    beil-cbarabers, 

■to  the  oveob  and  kneadiug-troughs. 

expbwiitioa  to   us,   whose  domestic 

and  ecoaomy  are   so  ditTerent 

of  the  ancient   nations.     'I'bcir 

ere   not  in    upper  stories,    but 

I  oo  llie  ground  floor  ;  and  their 

I  not  like  our8,  built  on  the*  side 

and  adjacent  to  a  fireplace, 

ing  heat  would  frighten  awuv 

hey  dug  a  hole  in  the  grouncl, 

[placed  an  earthen  pot,  which 

itly  healed,  they  stuck  their 

to  the  iiuicle  to  be  baked.     To  find 

ilocw  full  of  frogs  when  they  came  to 

Km  in  order  to  bake  their  bread,  and 

i;»  in  the  beds  where  they  sought 

a«t  have  been  both  di.sgu8ting  and 

in   the   extreme.      Froga   were 

incleou  by  the  Hebrews. 

".lETS.     Leo  uf  Modena  thus  de- 

The  Jewt*  take  four  pieces  of 

and  write,  with  an  ink  made  on 

aJ  in  square  letters,  these   four 

J«ne  on  each  piece:   1,  "Sanctify 

\  the  first  born,"  &c.,  Exodus  xiii. 

"  Aud  when  the  Lord  shall  bring 

^the  land  of  the  ( 'anaanites,"  kc, 

-16.      3.  "Hear,  O  Israel:    The 

is  one  Lord,"  &c.,  Deut.  vi. 

4.  "If  ynu  shall  hearken  diligently 

tty    romtnaudmetits,"    &e.,    Deut.  xi. 

(hey  do  in  obedience  to  these 

cs :    "These  commandments 

K^r  a  sign  onto  thee    upon   thine 

^H  for  a  memorial  between  thine 

^Hlc>)e   four  little   pieces  of  parch- 

^■^foctcucd  together,   and  a  S({uare 

^t  them,  on  which   the  letter  u?  m 

1 1  then  a  little  square  of  hard  calf's 

•■■••  ':>■  top,  out  of  which  come 

_  <   an  ini'li   wide,  and  a 

J .._.:.     :  thereabouts,  in  length. 

■pre  la  put  on  the  middle  of  the  fore* 
hi  the  stnngs  being  girt  about  the 
MIm  ■  knot  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
f  tbaa  an  brought  before,  and  fall 
tncut  It  is  called  trffUaschet-rosch, 
trfkila  of  the  head.  The  most  de- 
pot it  on  both  at  morning  and 
'  prafor:  but  the  generality  of  the 
't  only  at  morning  pra)er.  Only 
of  the  synagogue  Is  obliged  to 
I  as  well  a.s  morning. 

whether  the  use  of  front- 
l^lacteries,   was    hterally 
They  who  believe  their 
objierve,  that  the  te.xt  of 
I  as  positively  of  this  as  of  other 
rrijiiircs  the  commandments 
on  the  doors  of  bouses, 
iiid«,  and  as  an  ornament 
rehr.ad«.  Exod.  xiii.  16.     If  there 
>n  to  write  these  coramand- 
doon^  09  the  text  intimates, 
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there  is  the  wune  for  writing  them  on  their 
hands  and  foreheads.  On  the  contrary, 
others  maintain  that  these  precepts  should 
be  taken  figuratively  and  allcgorically.  as 
denoting  that  the  Jews  should  very  carefully 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  God's  law,  and 
observe  his  commands ;  that  they  should 
always  have  them  before  them,  and  never 
forget  them.  Prior  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, no  traces  of  them  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews.  The  prophets  never  in- 
veigh against  the  omission  or  neglect  of 
them,  nor  was  there  any  question  concerning 
them  in  the  reformation  of  manners  at  any 
time  among  the  Hebrews.  The  almost  gene- 
ral custom  in  the  east  of  wearing  phylacte- 
ries and  frontlets,  determines  nothing  for 
the  antiquity  or  usefulness  of  this  practice. 
TheCaraite  Jews,  who  adhere  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  despise  traditions,  call  the  rab- 
binical  Jews  bridled  asses,  because  they  wear 
these  tephilim  and  frontlets.     See  Puylac- 

TEBY. 

FRUIT,  the  product  of  the  earth,  as  trees, 
plants,  &c.  "  Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of 
thy  ground  and  cattle."  The  fruit  of  the 
body  si^ifies  children  :  "  Blessed  shall  be 
the  fhut  of  thy  body."  By  fruit  is  some- 
times meant  reward  :  "  They  shall  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,"  Hrov.  i.  31 ; 
they  shall  receive  the  reward  of  their  bad 
conduct,  and  punishment  answerable  to  their 
sins.  The  fruit  of  the  lips  is  the  sacrifice  of 
])raise  or  thanksgiving,  Heb.  xiii.  15.  The 
fruit  of  the  righteous,  that  is,  the  counsel, 
example,  instruction,  and  reproof  of  the 
righteaus,  is  a  tree  of  life,  is  a  means  of  much 
good,  both  temporal  and  eternal;  and  that 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  others  also,  Prov. 
xi.  30.  Solomon  says,  in  Prov.  xii.  14,  "  A 
man  shall  be  satisfied  with  good  by  the  fruit 
of  his  mouth ;"  that  is,  he  shall  receive 
abundant  blessings  from  God  as  the  reward 
of  that  good  be  nos  done,  by  his  pious  and 
profitable  discourses.     "  Fruits  meet  for  re- 

Iientance,*'  Matt.  iii.  8,  is  such  a  conduct  aa 
>efits  the  profession  of  penitence. 

2.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  arc  those  gra- 
cious habits  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
produces  in  those  in  whom  he  dwelleth  and 
workelh,  with  those  acts  which  flow  from 
them,  as  naturally  as  the  tree  produces  its 
fruit.  Tlkc  apostle  enumerates  these  fniita 
in  Oalatians  v.  22,  23.  The  same  apostle,  in 
Eph.  V.  9,  comprehends  the  fruits  of  the 
sanctifying  Spirit  in  these  three  things  i 
namely,  goodness,  righteousness,  and  truth. 
The  fruits  of  righteousness  are  such  good 
works  and  holy  actions  as  spring  from  a 
gracious  frame  of  heart :  "  Being  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,"  Phil.  i.  1 1 .  Fruit 
is  taken  for  a  charitable  contribution,  which 
is  the  fruit  or  effect  of  faith  and  love  :  "  \NTien 
I  have  sealed  unto  them  this  fruit,"  Kom. 
XV.  38  i  when  I  have  safely  delivered  this 
contribution.  When  fruit  is  spoken  of  good 
men,  then  it  is  to  be  under.<itood  of  the  fruita 
or  works  of  holiness  and  righteousness  j  but 
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when  of  evil  men,  then  Bre  meant  the  fruits 
of  sin,  immorality,  and  wickedness  This 
ia  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  Matt.  vii.  16 — IS. 
3.  t'ncircitmcised  fruit,  or  impure,  of  which 
there  is  mention  in  Lev.  xix.  23,  is  the  fruit 
for  the  first  three  years  of  a  tree  newly 
planted  ;  it  waa  reputed  unclean,  and  no  one 
was  permitted  to  eat  of  it  in  all  that  tiine. 
In  the  fourth  year  it  wan  offered  to  the  Lord; 
after  which  it  was  common,  and  generally 
eaten.  Various  reasons  are  assij^cd  for  this 
precept.  As  (1.)  Because  the  first-fruits  were 
to  be  offered  to  Ciod,  who  required  the  heat : 
but  in  this  time  the  fruit  was  not  come  to 
perfection.  (2.)  It  was  serviceable  to  the 
trees  themselves,  which  grew  the  better  and 
faster ;  being  early  stripped  of  those  fruit.*! 
which  otherwise  would  have  derived  to  ihem- 
selveg,  and  drawn  away,  much  of  the  strength 
from  the  root  and  tree.  (3.)  It  tended  to 
the  ad^'antage  of  men,  both  because  the  fruit 
was  then  waterish,  undigestible,  and  un- 
wholesome ;  and  because  hereby  men  were 
taught  to  bridle  their  apjJetites,  a  lesson  of 
great  use  and  absolute  necessity  in  a  godly 
life. 

FUEL.  In  preparing  their  victuals,  the 
orientals  are,  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
wood  in  many  countries,  reduced  to  use  cow 
dung  for  fuel.  At  Aleppo,  the  inhabitants 
use  wo<7d  and  charcoal  in  their  rooms,  but 
heat  tlieir  baths  with  cow-dung,  the  parings 
of  fruit,  and  other  things  of  a  sitiiilar  kind, 
which  they  etnjyloy  ])coj)le  to  gather  for  that 
purpose.  In  Kgypt,  according  to  I'ittn,  the 
scarcity  of  wood  is  so  great,  that  at  Cairo 
they  commonly  heat  their  ovens  with  horse 
or  cow-dung,  or  dirt  of  the  streets ;  what 
wood  they  have,  being  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  sold  by  weight. 
(Jhiinlin  attests  the  same  fact :  "  The  eastern 
i)eople  always  ti.sed  cow-dung  for  baking, 
boiling  a  pot,  and  dressing  all  kinds  of 
victuals  that  are  ea.sily  cooked,  especially  in 
countries  that  have  but  little  wood;"  and 
Dr.  Russel  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  "  the 
Arabs  carefully  collect  the  dung  of  ibe  sheep 
and  came),  as  well  as  that  of  the  cnw ;  and 
that  the  dung,  offals,  and  other  matters, 
used  in  tht;  bagnios,  after  having  been  new 
gathered  in  the  streets,  are  carried  out  of 
the  city,  and  laid  in  great  heaps  to  dry, 
where  they  become  very  offensive.  ITiey 
arc  intolerably  disagreeable,  while  drying, 
in  the  town,  adjuining  to  the  bagnios  ;  and 
are  so  at  all  times  when  it  rains,  though  they 
be  stacked,  pressed  hard  together,  and 
thatched  at  top."  These  statements  exhibit, 
in  a  very  strong  light,  the  extreme  misery 
of  the  Jews,  who  escaped  from  the  devouring 
sword  of  Nebuchadnezzar:  "They  that  did 
feed  delicately  arc  desolate  in  the  streets ; 
they  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet  embrace 
dunghills,"  Lam.  iv.  5.  To  embrace  dung- 
hills, ia  a  species  of  wretchedness,  perhaps 
unknown  to  us  in  the  history  of  modern 
[warfare;  but  it  presents  a  dreadful  and 
appalling  image,  when  the  circumstances  to 
4ia 


which  it  alludes  are  recollected.  What  can 
be  imagined  more  distressing  to  those  who 
had  lived  dehcately,  than  to  wander  withotit 
food  in  the  Streets  i  What  more  disgusting 
and  terrible  to  those  who  had  been  clothed 
in  rich  and  splendid  garments,  than  to  be 
forced,  by  the  destruction  of  their  palace*, 
to  seek  shelter  among  stacks  of  dimg,  the 
filth  and  stench  of  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  endure  ?  The  dunghill,  it  ap- 
pears from  holy  writ,  is  one  of  the  common 
retreats  of  the  mendicant.  This  imparti 
great  force  and  beautv  to  a  passage  in  tbt 
song  of  Hannah :  "  He  raisetu  up  the  poor 
out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  beggar  from 
the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princa, 
and  to  make  them  inherit  the  throac 
of  glory,"  1  .Sam.  ii.  8.  The  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  that  excellent  womin,  tbe 
reckoned  as  great,  (and  it  was  to  her  u 
unexpected,)  as  the  elevation  of  a  poor  de- 
spised beggar  from  a  nauseous  utd  pol- 
luting dunghill,  rendered  tenfold  more  fetid 
by  the  intense  heat  of  an  oriental  sun,  to 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  splendid  tta- 
tions  on  earth. 

2.  Dimg  is  nsed  as  fuel  in  the  east  only 
when  wood  cannot  be  had ;  for  the  laiicr. 
and  even  any  other  combustible  substaoct, 
is  preferred  when  it  can  t>e  obtained.  Tli«| 
inhabitants  of  Aleppo,  according  to  Bn 
use  thorns  and  fuel  of  a  similar  kind 
those  culinary  purposes  which  require  1 
particularly  for  boiling,  which  scema  to  i 
the  reason  that  Solomon  mentions 
"crackhng  of  thorns  under  a  pot,"  ralkil 
than  in  any  other  way.  'llie  same  allanAl 
to  the  use  of  thorns  for  boiling  occtwt  ■ 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  :  thn«,  T 
Psalmist  speaks  of  the  wicked,  "  Befon 
pots  can  feel  the  thorns,  he  shall 
away  as  with  a  whirlwind,  both 
inhiswTath."  The  .lews  are  son 
pared  in  the  prophets  to  "a  br  _ 

outof  the  burning,"  Amos  iv.  11;  Zeeh.  m.! 
a  figure   which  Chardin  consider*  m  rtfa- 
ring   to   vine  twigs,  and  other   bru^bToMl 
which    the    orientals    frequently    tut    fa  J 
fuel,  and  which,  in  a  few  minute';,  miMtl 
consumed  if  they  are  not  snatchr^l  out ' 
the  fire  ;  ami  not  to  those  halieos,  or  I 
branches,   which   will    lie   a   long   tun* 
the  fire  before  they  are  reduced  to  who 
If  this  idea   be   correct,    it   displays    la 
stronger  and  more  lively  manner  the 
sonabic  intcrjiosition  of  God's  mercy, 
is    fumifilied   by    any    other    view    of 
phrase.      The   same  remark  applies  to 
figtire  by  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  defCfi 
the   suclden    and    complete    desiructioa 
Uezin,  and  the  son  of  ftemaliah  ;   only  lo 
this  passage,  the  firebrands  are  sujipnsf  1  u 
be  smoking ;  that  is,  in  the  opinion  uf  Hit- 
nier,  having  the  steam  issuing  withforrt  frna 
one  end,  in  consequence  of  the  fire  burnisf 
violently  at  the  other.    Hie  words  of  the  f»» 
phet  are :  "  Take  heed  and  be  uuict ;  feir  oA 
neither  be  faint-hearted,  for  tne  two  tultnf 
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Binoking  firebrands,  for  the  fierce 
of  R«xin  with  Syria,  and  of  the  8on  of 
Hah,"  luiah  vii.  4.  It  is  not  easy  to 
hre  ut  inuge  more  striking  than,  this ; 
■natni  of  two  small  twigs  burning  with 
lee  at  one  end,  aa  appears  by  the  Hteam- 
f  the  other,  are  toon  rechiced  to  ashes ; 
ill  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel 
nto  ruin  and  disappear. 
rhe  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  east  obliges 
hmbitants  to  um,  by  turns,  every  kind  of 
tiatible  matter.  1  ne  withered  stalks  of 
•nd  dowcP!,  the  tendrils  of  the  vine, 

R branches  of  myrtle,  rosemary,  and 
at*,  are  all  used  iu  heating  their 
^id  bagnios.  We  ran  easily  recognise 
>imctice  in  these  words  of  our  Lord : 
•ider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
t  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  : 
rt  ]  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon,  in  all 
ray,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  theise. 
efore.  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
irhich  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 

toren,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe 
ft  of  little  faith  ?"  Matt.  vi.  28—30. 
■  of  the  field,  in  this  passage,  evi. 
'  includes  the  lilies  of  which  our  Lord 
St  been  speaking,  and,  by  consequence, 
in  general ;  ana  m  this  e.xtenKive  «ense 
nd  x^P^o'  is  not  unfrequenlly  taken, 
beautiful  productions  of  nature,  so 
arrayed,  and  so  exquisitely  perfumed, 
M  splendour  even  of  Solomon  is  not 
rompared  with  theirs,  shall  soon  wither 
Kay,  and  be  uaed  a.*i  fuel  to  heat  the 
md  the  bagnio.  Has  God  so  adorned 
irers  and  plants  of  the  field,  which 
beauty  and  vigour  but  for  a  few 
are  then  appUed  to  some  of  the 
Ipiirixmes  of  life ;  and  ^vill  he  not 
krc  clothe  rou  who  are  the  disciples 
Son,  wno  are  capable  of  immor- 
destiaed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
pineas  i 
ISS,  "  The  fulness  of  time"  is 
Pwhen  the  Messiah  appeared,  which 
ppotnled  bv  God,  promised  to  the 
foretold  bv  the  prophctss,  expected 
I  themselves,  and  earnestly  longed 
the  faithful :  "  When  the  fulness 
was  come,  God  sent  his  Son," 
The  fulness  of  Christ  is  the 
nee  of  grace  with  which  he  was 
_  )f  his  fuloeas  have  all  we  received," 
10.  And  whereas  men  are  said  to 
id  vith  the  Holy  (jhoat,  as  John  the 
i.  15;  and  Stephen,  Acts  vi. 
I  from  the  fulness  of  Christ  in 
(1.)  Grace  in  others  is 


by  participation,  as  the  moon  bath  her  light 
from  the  sun,  rivers  their  waters  from  the 
fountain:  but  in  Christ  all  that  perfection 
and  influence  which  we  include  in  that  term 
is  originally,  naturally,  and  of  himself.  (2.) 
The  Spirit  is  in  Christ  infinitely  and  above 
measure,  John  iii.  34  ;  but  in  the  s^nts,  by 
measure  according  to  the  gift  of  God,  Eph. 
iv.  16.  The  saints  cannot  communicate  their 
graces  to  others,  whereas  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  are  in  Christ  a.s  a  head  and  fountain, 
to  impart  them  to  his  members.  "  We  havo 
received  of  his  fulness,"  John  i.  I6.  It  is 
said,  that  "  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwells  in  Christ  bodily,"  Col.  ii.  2 ;  that  is, 
the  whole  nature  and  attributes  of  God  are 
in  Christ,  and  that  really,  essentially,  or 
substautiallj;  and  also  personally,  by  nearest 
union;  as  the  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  so 
that  the  same  person  who  is  man  is  God 
also.  The  church  is  called  the  fulness  of 
Christ,  Eph.  i.  23.  It  is  the  church  which 
makes  him  a  complete  and  perfect  head  ;  for 
though  he  has  a  natural  and  personal  fulness 
as  God,  yet,  as  Mediator,  he  is  not  full  and 
complete,  without  his  mystical  body,  (as  a 
king  is  not  complete  without  his  subjects,) 
but  receives  an  outward,  relative,  ana  mys- 
tical fulness  from  his  members. 

Fl'NEHAL  RITES.     See  Bcbial. 

FL'RNWCE,  a  fireplace  for  melting  gold 
and  other  metals.  "  The  fining  pot  is  for 
silver,  the  furnace  for  gold."  Prov.  svii.  3. 
It  signifies  also  a  place  of  cruel  bondage 
and  oppression,  such  as  Egypt  was  to  the 
Israelites,  who  there  met  with  much  hard- 
ship, rigour,  and  severity,  to  try  and  jiurge 
them,  Deut.  iv.  20 ;  Jer.  xi.  4 ;  the  sharp 
and  grievous  afflictions  and  judgments, 
wherewith  God  tries  his  people,  Ezek.  xxii. 
18;  XX.  22;  also  a  place  of  torment,  as  Ne. 
buchadneirar's  fiery  furnace,  Dan.  iii.  6.  II. 
On  the  last  we  may  remark,  that  this  mode 
of  putting  to  death  is  not  unusual  in  the 
east  in  modern  times.  After  speaking  of  the 
common  modes  of  punishing  with  death  in 
Persia,  Chardin  says.  "  But  there  is  still  a 
particular  way  of  putting  to  death  such  as 
have  transgressed  in  civil  aiFairs,  either  by 
causing  a  dearth,  or  by  selhng  above  the  lax 
by  a  false  weight,  or  who  have  committed 
themselves  in  any  other  manner :  they  are 
put  upon  a  spit  and  roasted  over  a  slow  fire, 
Jer.  xxix.  22:  Bakers,  when  they  offend, 
are  thrown  into  a  hot  oven.  During  the 
dearth  in  l6t)8,  I  saw  such  ovens  heated  in 
the  royal  square  in  Ispahan,  to  terrify  the 
bakers,  and  deter  them  from  deriving  ad- 
vantage from  the  general  distress." 
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^BATTIA,  a  place  in  Pilate's  palace, 
he    pronounced  sentence  of 
iChrist,  Johnxix.  13.   This 
_   I  enninence.  or  terrace,  paved 
for  the  Hebrew  means  rlecaled. 
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GABRIEL,  one  of  the  principal  angels  of 
heaven.  He  wa-s  sent  to  tne  prophet  Daniel, 
to  explain  to  him  the  visions  of  the  ram  and 
goat,  and  the  mystery  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
which  had  been  revealed  to  him,  Daniel 
2  E  2 


Till.  15;  ix.  21;  xi.  I,  &e.  Tlie  aame 
angel  was  scat  to  Zechariah,  to  declare  to 
him  the  future  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Luke  i.  II,  &c.  Mx  months  after  this  he 
appeared  to  a  virgin,  whose  name  was  AJary, 
of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  as  related  Luke  i. 
26,  &c. 

GAD  waa  the  name  of  tlie  son  of  Jacob 
and  Zilpah,  Leah's  ger>'aDt,  (Jen.  xxx.  9 — 11. 
Leah,  Jacob's  wife,  gave  him  ali^o  Zilpah, 
that  bv  her  she  might  have  chiklren.  Zilpah 
brought  a  Hon,  whom  Leah  called  Gad,  say- 
ing, "A  troop  Cometh."  (Jad  had  seven 
Bons,  Ziphion,  Haggi,  Shuni,  Ezbon,  Eri, 
Arodi,  and  Areli,  Genesis  xlvi.  16.  Jacob, 
blessing  Gad,  said,  *'  A  troop  shall  overcome 
him,  but  he  shall  overcome  at  the  last,"  Gen. 
xlix.  19;  and  Moses,  in  his  last  song,  men- 
tions (iad  as  "  a  lion  which  tearelh  the  arm 
with  the  crown  of  the  head,"  &c.,  Deut. 
xxjfiii.  20,  2 1 .  The  tribe  of  Gad  cnme  out 
of  Egypt  in  number  forty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
kings  ( ^g  and  Sihon,  (iad  and  Reuben  desired 
to  have  their  lot  in  the  conquered  country, 
and  alleged  their  great  number  of  cattle. 
Alosea  grante<l  their  reque.st,  on  condition 
that  they  would  accompany  their  brethren, 
and  assist  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  beyond 
Jordan.  Gad  had  his  inheritance  between 
Reuben  south,  and  Manastich  north,  with  the 
mountains  of  (jilead  east,  and  Jordan  wefit. 

2.  (Jad,  a  prophet,  David's  friend,  M-ho 
followed  him  when  persecuted  by  Saul.  The 
scripture  calls  him  a  prophet,  and  David's 
seer,  2  iSara.  \kW,  11.  line  first  time  we 
find  him  with  this  prince  is  when  he  fled 
into  the  land  of  Muab,  1  Sam.  xxii.  f>,  to 
secure  his  father  and  mother  in  the  first  year 
of  Saul's  persecution.  The  prophet  (iad 
warned  him  to  return  into  the  land  of  Judah. 
After  David  had  determined  to  number  his 
people,  the  Lord  sent  to  him  the  prophet  (Jad, 
to  oBer  him  his  choice  of  three  scourges  : 
seven  years'  famine,  or  three  months'  flight 
before  nis  enemies,  or  three  days'  pestilence. 
Gad  altio  directed  David  to  erect  an  altar 
to  the  Lord,  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman 
or  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13 — 
19;  and  he  wrote  a  history  of  David's  life, 
cited  in  1  Chronicles  xxix.  29. 

GADARA,  a  city  which  gave  name  to  the 
country  of  the  Gadareues;  situated  on  a 
steep  rui-ky  hill  on  the  river  Ilieromax,  or 
Yermuck,  about  five  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Jordan.  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and 
the  meiropulis  of  I'ersea,  or  the  country  be- 
yond Jordan.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
not  baths.  Tlie  vicinity  was  likewise  called 
the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  from  Gerasa, 
or  Gergesa,  another  conxiderable  city  in  the 
some  neighbourhood.  Thus  the  miracle  of 
our  Lord  performed  here  is  represented  by 
St,  Mark  to  have  been  done  in  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  Mark  v.  1  ;  and  by  St. 
Matthew,  in  that  of  the  Gcrgeseues,  Matt, 
viii.  J28. 
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G.\LATIA,  a  province  of  the  Lesser  Ana, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Phrygia,  on  the  esst 
by  the  river  Haylys,  on  the  north  by  Paphla. 
gonia,  and  on  the  south  by  Lycaonia.  Ths 
(ialatians  are  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  those  Gauls,  who,  finding  their  own 
country  too  strait  for  them,  left  it,  after  tb« 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  quest  of 
new  settlements.  Quitting  their  ovm  coun- 
try, they  migrated  eastward  along  the  Danube 
till  they  came  where  the  Saave  joins  that 
river ;  then  dividing  themselves  into  three 
bodies,  under  the  conduct  of  difl'erent  leaders, 
one  of  these  bodies  entered  Poiinonia ;  ano- 
ther marched  into  Thrace ;  and  a  third  into 
lUyricura  and  Macedonia.  The  party  which 
proceeded  intoThrace,  crossed  the  Dosphoms 
into  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  hiring  themselvea 
to  N'icnmedcs,  king  of  Bithjiiia,  assisted  him 
to  subdue  his  brother  Zipetets,  w-ith  whom  be 
was  then  at  war;  and  as  a  reward  of  thhr 
sen'ices  they  received  from  him  a  cotintry 
in  the  Middle  of  .Asia  Minor,  which  fiMD 
them  was  afterwards  called  Gallo-Griecia,iaiA, 
by  contraction,  (Jalatia.  As  their  inland 
situation  in  a  great  measure  cut  them  of 
from  all  intercourse  with  more  civilized  lu^ 
tions,  the  Galatiaus  long  remained  a  rudt 
and  illiterate  people.  And  as  a  proof  of  tliit. 
it  is  mentioned  by  Jerora,  that  when  the 
apostle  Paul  preached  the  gospel  among 
them,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  thej 
continued  to  speak  the  language  of  tb« 
country  from  whence  they  came  out 

2.  Paul  and  Barnabas  carried  the  light  «l 
the  gospel  into  the  regions  of  (jalatia  at  a  v( 
early  period  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  epi 
which  the  former  subsequently  wrote  to 
cliurches  in  that  country,  that  they  had 
first  received  it  with  great  joy,  Hal.  iv.  li. 
But  some  Judaizing  teachers  getting  acrHS 
among  them  soon  after  the  apostle*  iW 
parlure.  their  minds  became  corrupted  from 
the  simplicity  that  was  in  Christ  J  i  ■' 

though  mostly  gentiles,  they  wer: 

to   mingle   circumcision,  and   otlw.  .- i 

observances,   with  their  faith    in  (.'hrist,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  available  to  ti 
salvation.     'I'his  occasioned  Paul's  wtii 
his  epistle  to  those  churches  ;  and  his  <^(i 
throughout  nearly  the   whole  of  it  u 
counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of 
doclrine   of   those   false   teachers,   paitii 
larly  as  it  respected  the  article  of  j 
cation,  or  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  G 
And  in  nu  part  of  the  a])ostle'8  ^Tilings 
that  important  doctrine  handled  in 
full  ana  explicit  manner ;  nur  does 
where  display  such  a  firm,  determii 
indexible  opposition  to  all  who  would 
lupt  the  truth  from  its  simplicity.     H 
gins  by  expressing  his   astoirnhment  t! 
they  were  so  soon  turned  a.side  "  unto  aw 
ther  gospel,"  but  instantly  checking 
he  recals  the  word  and  declares,  "  it  is 
another  gospel,"  but   a   perversion  of  tb» 
gospel  of  (.'nrist.     "  And  though  we,  oral 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  nny  other  go(|<^ 
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uhich  we  have  preached 
■  accuTie*!."     'JTiere  art! 
nil  other  thin|;8  pquaJIy 
:   ,   particularly  his  expos. 
(•'l\y  and  abtoinJity  of  their 
in    »nbjccling    themselve*   to   the 
oke  of  bondage.  Gal.  iii.  1.     "  The 
«  doctrines  of  the  Judaiiinff  leach- 
's Dr.   Marknight,   "  and  the  ca- 
;hey  «pread  for  the  purjKjse  of  dig- 
Si.   Paul's  apostleship,   no  doubt 
id  xreat  uneasiness  of  mind  to  hira 
faithful  in  that  age,  and  did  much 
t  for  awhile  amonethe  Galatians. 
iawe  these  evils  have  proved  of 
(nrice  to  the  church  in  general ; 
kpnc  the  apo-stle  to  produce  the 
pof  hi*  apo«tJe«hip,  and  to  relate 
of  hi*  Ufe,  especially  after   his 
we   have  obtained    the   fullest 
of  hia  being  a  real  apostle,  called 
ice  by  Jwiu  Christ  himself ;  con- 
w«  ■»  BMured  that  our  faith  in 
|nw  of  the  gospel,  as  taught  by  him, 
I  he  who  hath  taught  the  peculiar 
of  the  gospel   most  fully,)  is  not 
be  credit  of  a  man,  but  on  the 
t(  the   Spirit  of  (jod,   by  whom 
M  iantrad  in  the  whole  of  the 
lueb    oe    has  delivered    to  the 

NUM.  njai-n,  Exod.  xxx.  34. 
iBuke«  the  word  a  compound  of 
or  ymn,  (for  the  Syriac  uses  the 
•fa  senses,)  and  pi),  irhite,  as  bc- 
be  milk  or  gum  of  a  plant.  It  is 
|«d  sap  of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 

Kio»,  which  grows  on  Mount 
yria,  and  is  frequently  found  in 
id  iu  some  parts  of  Africa.  It  was 
bent  in   the  holy  incense  of  the 

lAN'S.  In  the  twelfth  year  of 
Ut  the  time  that  Archelaus  was 
om  his  government,  a  secession 
im  the  Kect  of  the  pharisees,  and 
oee,  called  the  Galileans.  Not 
tlus  time.  Judea,  which  was  a 
vince,  was  added,  for  ci\il  pur- 
Tna,  over  which  Quirinus  was 
It  happened,  when  the  tax  was 
jirinui,  that  one  Judas  of  Galilee, 
died  (!auIouites,  in  company  with 
■adducee,  publicly  taught,  that 
DO  vaa  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
Kdiog  to  which  the  Jews,  they 
had  no  king  but  God.  The 
ch  this  man  excited  were  sup- 
•  r.  3" ;  but  his  disciples,  who 
Galileans,  continued  to  propa- 
and,  furthermore,  required 
lat  they  shoidd  be  circum- 
reference  to  this  sect  that 
ion  was  jiroposcd  in  Matt, 
whether  it  wa.'?  law. 
Cawar.  The  4iali. 
__ —  slew  in  the  temple, 
^ipcir  to  have  been  of  this 
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sect.  By  degrees,  the  Galileans  swallowe<] 
up  olmoist  all  the  other  sects ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Jealots,  particularly  men- 
tioned at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  were  of  this 
faction. 

G.VLILEE  was  one  of  the  roost  extensive 
provinces  into  which  the   Holy   Land  was 
divided.     It  exceeded  Judea  in  extent,  but 
probably  varied  in  its  limits  at  different  times. 
This  province  is  dit-ided  by  the  rabbins  into, 
1.  The  Upper;  2.  The  Nether;  and,  3.  The 
Valley.    Juttephus  divides  it  into  only  I'pper 
and  Lower;  and  he  says  that   the  limits  of 
(ialilee  were,  on  the  south,    Samaria  and 
Scythopolis,  unto  the  flood  of  Jordan.    Gali- 
lee contained  four  trilies,  Issachar,  Zehulun, 
Naphlali,  and  .\sher ;  a  part,  also,  of  Dan, 
ana  part  of  Penca,  that  is,  beyond  the  river. 
rpper(  ialilee  abounded  in  mountains.  Lower 
Gidilee,  which  contained  the  tribes  of  Zebu- 
lun  and   Asher,  was   sometimes  called  the 
<;reat  Rcld,  "the  champaign,"  Deut.  xi.  30. 
The  Valley  was  adjacent  to  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias,    .losephus   describes   Galilee  as  very 
populous,  and  containing  two  hundred  and 
four  cities  and  towns.   It  was  also  very  rich, 
and  paid  two  hundred  talents  in  tribute.  The 
natives  were  brave  and  good  soldiers;  but  they 
were  seditious,  and  prone  to  insolence  and 
rel>ellion.     In  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe> 
miab,  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  and  Perm 
are  scarcely  mentioned,  whether  they  were 
Jews  retunied  from   Babylon,  or  a  mixture 
of  different  nations.     The  langiiage  of  these 
regions  differed  considerably  from  that  of 
Judea;  as  did   various  customs,   in  M-hich 
each  followed   its  own  mode.     Our  Lord  so 
frequently  visited  Galilee,  that  he  was  called 
a  Galilean,  Matt.  xxvi.  69.  llie  ]K)pulation  of 
Galilee  being  very  great,  he  had  many  opfior- 
tunitics  of  doing  good  in  this  country;  and, 
being  there  out  of  the  power  of  the  priests 
at  Jerusiolem,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  it 
as   his   abode.      Noxoreth  and  Capernaum 
were  in  this  division.    From  such  a  mixture 
of  people,  many  provincialisms  might  be  ex- 
pected.    Hence,  we  find  Peter  detected  by 
his  language,  probably  by  his  phraseology, 
as  well  as  his  pronunciation,  Mark  xiv.  70. 
Upper  Galilee  had  iMount  Lebanon  and  the 
countries  of  Tyre  and  (<idon  on  the  north  ; 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west ;  Abilene, 
IlurH>a,  and  the  country  of  the  Decapolis,  on 
the  east ;  and   Lower  fialilee  on  the  south. 
Its  principal  city  was  Cesarea  Philipni.   'iliis 
part  of  (ralilee,  Deing  less  inhabited  ny  Jews, 
was  thence  called  (jalilee  of  the  Nations,  or 
of  the   Gentiles.      Lower   Galilee    had   the 
upper  division  of  the  same  country  to  the 
north  ;  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west ;  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  on 
the  east ;  and   Samaria  on  the  south.     Its 
principal    cities   were    Tiberias,    Chorazin, 
Uethsaida.     Nazareth,    Cana,     Capernaum, 
Nain,  ('a»area  of  Palestine,  and  Ptolemais. 
This  district  was  of  aU  others  most  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  our  Saviour.     Here  he 
was  conceived ;  here  he  was  brought  back 
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»f  his  mother  and  reputed  father,  after  their 
return  from  E^ypt ;  liere  he  lived  with  them 
till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and.  althaunh 
after  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry  he 
frequently  visited  the  other  provinces,  it  was 
here  that  he  chiefly  resided.  Here,  also,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  iifter  his  resur- 
rection  to  his  apostles,  who  were  themselves 
natives  of  the  same  country,  and  were  thence 
called  men  of  Galilee. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.  This  inland  sea,  or 
more  properly  lake,  which  derives  its  several 
names,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  tlie  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  from 
the  territory  which  forms  its  western  and 
south-western  horder,  is  computed  to  he  be- 
tween seventeen  and  eighteen  iniiv!;  in  length, 
and  from  five  to  six  in  breadth.  The  muun- 
tains  on  the  east  come  close  to  its  shore, 
and  the  country  on  tliat  side  has  not  a  very 
a^eeable  aspect  :  on  the  west,  it  has  the 
plain  of  Tiberias,  the  high  ground  of  the 
I)laia  of  Hutiii,  or  Hottein,  the  plain  of  (ien- 
nesaretb,  and  the  foot  of  those  hills  by  which 
rou  a.^cend  to  the  high  mountain  of  iSaphet. 
To  the  north  and  Kouth  it  ha.s  n  [ilain  coun- 
try, or  valley.  There  is  a  current  through- 
out the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake,  even  to 
the  shore;  and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
through  it  is  discernible  by  the  smoothness 
of  the  surface  in  that  part.  Various  travel- 
lers have  given  diB'ercnt  accounts  of  its  gene- 
ral aspect.  According  to  Captain  Mangles, 
the  land  a])out  it  has  no  Birthing  features, 
and  the  scenery  is  altogether  devoid  of  cha- 
racter. "  It  at»pcared,"  he  says,  *'  to  parti- 
cular disadvantage  to  us,  after  those  beauti- 
ful lakes  we  had  seen  in  Switzerland;  but  it 
becomes  a  very  interesting  object,  when  you 
consider  the  frequent  alUmions  to  it  in  the 
gospel  narrative."  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  con- 
trary, speaks  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of 
this  memorable  scenery,  "The  Lake  of 
Gcnnesareth,"  he  says,  "  is  surrounded  by 
objects  well  calculated  to  heighten  the  so- 
lemn itnpretision  made  by  such  recollect:on.<(, 
and  alibrds  one  of  the  most  striking  |iros- 
pects  in  the  Holy  Land.  Speaking  of  it 
comparatively,  it  may  be  described  as  longer 
and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  lakes,  although  perhaps  infe- 
rior to  Lfjch  Lomond.  It  does  not  possess 
the  vaslness  of  the  Lake  of  (ieneva,  although 
it  much  resembles  it  in  certain  points  of 
view.  In  picture.sque  beauty,  it  comes  near- 
est to  the  Lake  of  Locarno  in  Itily,  although 
it  is  destitute  of  anything  similar  to  tiie 
islands  by  which  that  majestic  piece  of  water 
is  adorned.  It  is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and 
in  the  height  of  its  surrounding  monntaJns, 
to  the  Lake  Asphaltites."  Mr.  Buckingham 
may  perhaps  be  considered  aa  having  given 
the  must  accurate  account,  and  one  which 
reconciles,  in  some  degree,  the  differing 
statements  above  cited,  when,  speaking  of 
the  lake  as  seen  from  Tel  Hoom,  he  says, 
that  its  apjKarance  is  grand,  but  that  the 
barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on  each  side, 
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and  the  total  absence  of  wood,  give  a  OH 
dulness  to  the  picture:  this  is  increaud 
melancholy  by  the  dead  calm  of  iti  wiiers. 
and  the  silence  which  reigns  throughout  it« 
whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  found.  The  situation  at 
the  lake,  lying,  as  it  were,  in  a  deep  batin 
between  the  hills  which  enclose  it  on  all 
sides,  estcepting  only  the  narrow  entrance 
and  outlets  of  the  Jordan  at  either  end,  prt>- 
tects  its  waters  from  long'-continued  tem- 
pests :  its  surface  is  in  general  aa  cmooth  as 
that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  same  looi 
features  render  it  occasionally  subject  to 
whirlwinds,  squalls,  and  sudden  gnsu  from 
the  muuntainis,  of  short  duration;  especially 
when  the  strong  ciurent  formed  by  tfl*  Jor- 
dan is  upposed  by  a  tvind  of  this  oeaeiiptioQ 
from  the  south-east,  sweeping  bam  the 
mountains  \nth  the  force  of  a  hunicaac,  it 
may  easily  he  conceived  that  a  boisterous 
sea  must  be  instautly  raised,  which  the  «bU 
vessels  of  the  country  would  be  unable  to 
resist.  A  storm  of  this  description  b  plainly  ^ 
denoted  by  the  language  of  the  eva 
in  recounting  one  of  our  I^ord's  miraclei; 
"  There  came  down  a  storm  of  wind  oa  I 
lake,  and  they  were  fiUed  with  water, 
were  in  jeopardy.  Then  he  arose,  and  i 
buked  the  wind  fmd  the  ragin(jr  of  the  nnrd 
and  they  ceased,  and  there  was  a  aim,' 
Luke  viii.  23,  24.  There  were  fleets  of  i 
force  on  this  lake  during  the  wan  of  I 
Jews  with  the  Romans,  and  very  bloodj  1 
ties  were  fought  between,  them.  Jo 
gives  a  particular  account  of  a  naral  i 
ment  between  the  Romans  under  Vc  _ 
and  the  Jews  who  had  revolted  <iuTiac  ' 
administration  of  Agrippa.  Titus  and  Trajil 
were  both  present,  and  Vespasian  hii  ' 
was  on  board  the  Roman  fleet.  The  i«l> 
force  consisted  of  an  inunense  multiti 
who,  as  fiigitives  after  the  capture  of  Tin»| 
clisca  by  Titus,  had  sought  refuge  an  ' 
water.  Tlie  vessels  in  which  the 
defeated  them  were  built  for  the  oetaa*! 
and  yet  were  larger  than  the  Jewish  tliif^ 
The  victory  was  followed  by  so  teirittk  » 
slaughter  of  the  Jews,  that  nothing  «ulo 
be  seen,  either  on  the  lake  or  it«  ehorei,  tnt 
the  blood  and  mangled  corses  of  the  dais ; 
and  the  air  wna  infected  by  the  niuobfr  d 
dead  bodies.  Six  thousand  five  hund 
persons  are  stated  to  have  perished  in  i 
naval  engagement,  and  in  the  battle  of  Tji 
chaea,  besides  twelve  hundred  who  «* 
afterwards  massacred  in  cold  blond,  by  oniet' 
of  Vespasian,  in  the  amphitheatre  at  TilMrrli^ 
and  a  vast  number  who  were  givetitoAgri 
pa  as  slaven. 

GALL,  U7«%  something  excessively 
ter,  and  supposed  to  be  poisonous, 
xxix.   IS ;  xxxii.  32  ;    Psalm  Ixi.x.  21 ;  Jo 
viii.    14 ;  ix.   15;   xxiii.    15;    Lam.   iiL  1}| 
Hosea  x.  4  ;  Amos  vi.   12.       It   is  eriikal 
from  the  first-mentioned  place,  that 
herb  or  plant  is  meant  of  ■  malignant  or' 
nauseous  kind.      It  ia  joined  with  vttrm- 
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HUM.  <n  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  ex- 
r<l  Ui  li«  •' «  very  poisonful  herb."  In 
•-'I,  which  ID  justly  considered 
V  of  oiir  Saviour's  stuffbriiig-s,  it 
y  (favi-  me  tt'ni  to  eat ; "  which 
..\X.  Iiavc  rendered  x'^^',  gall.  And, 
d}n^Iy.  it  ia  recorded  in  the  history, 
■Prave  him  vinegar  to  drink,  mingled 
Hul."  Ho'  M»tA  X"^^'.  Matt,  ixvii.  34. 
ID  the  parallel  passage,  it  is  said  to 
ftvpn/rfihim  olrar,  "  viae  mingled  with 
l»,"  Mark  XV.  23,  a  very  bitter  ingre- 
,  From  whence  it  is  probable  that 
and  perhaps  Wikt,  may  be  used  as  a 
kl  name  for  whatever  is  exceedingly 
J  and,  consequently,  where  the  senna 
m  it,  may  be  put  speciaLly  for  any  bit- 
■th  uT  plant,  the  iafuiiou  of  which  may 

^l( )  wa«  the  name  of  the  brother  of 
|h  the  philosopher.  He  was  at  first 
BMarcuH  Annvu.s  NovatU!) ;  but,  being 
ed  by  LuciuM  Junius  (iallio.  be  took 
imc  of  his  adontive  father.  I'be  em- 
CI«u<Lui  maile  him  proconsul  of 
.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  agreeable 
r.  To  him  his  brother  Seneca  dedi- 
hia  books,  "  Of  Anger."  He  shared 
I  fortunra  of  his  brothers,  as  well  when 
r  Carour  as  in  their  prosperity  at  court. 
H^.  Nero  put  him,  as  well  as  ihcm, 
^p  The  Jews  were  enraged  at  8t. 
Pb  converting  many  gentiles,  ond 
M  him  to  the  tribunal  of  Uallio,  who, 
mmiul,  generaJly  resided  at  Corinth, 
ariii.   12,  13.     Tliejr   accused    him   of 

t"  men  to  worship  (Jod  contrary  to 
St.  Paul   being  about  to  speak, 
i  the  Jews,  that  if  the  matter  in 
••  were  a   breach  of  justice,   or   an 
of  a  criminal  uature,  be  should  think 
If  obliged  to  hear  them :  but,  as  the 
la  was  only  concerning  their  law,  he 
I  not  determine  such  difl'ercnces,  nor 
them.     Sosthencs,  the  chii-f  ruler  of 
rnit.r.xriie,  WM  beaten  by  the  (ireeks 
■  »eat  of  justice ;  but  this  go- 
Hjt  concern    himself   about  it. 
iQing  from  interfering  in  a  religious 
J   did    credit    to   his    prudence; 
.  bis  nxme  has  uddly  passed  into 
j'roverb ;  and  a  man  reifard- 
^  called  "  a  (iallio,"  and 
to  care  for  none  of  these 
lAi'Ac  iiid  this  Roman  anticipate 
>•  would  be  »o  iramortaltzed. 
L,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  and  doc- 
isli  law,  under  whose  tuition 
of  the  gentiles  wa$i  brought 
3.     Barnabas  and   Stephen 
pno^d  to  have  been  among  the 
his  pupds.     Soon  after  the  day 
t,  when  the  Jewish  sanhedrim 
—  Im  alarmed  at  the   progress  the 
•  ■•king  in  Jeniwlem,  and  conse. 
shed  to  put  to  death  the  apostles, 
B  of  checlunK  its  further  progress, 
apprehendeil  and  brought  before 


the  national  coimcil,  of  which  Gamaliel 
seems  to  have  been  a  leading  member.  It  ia 
very  probable  that  many  zealots  among  them 
would  have  dispatched  the  affair  in  a  very 
summary  manner,  but  their  impetuosity  was 
checked  by  the  cool  and  prudent  advice  of 
Ciamaliel ;  for,  bavins  requested  the  apoHtles 
to  withdraw  for  a  w-hde,  he  represented  to 
tlie  sanhedrim  that,  if  the  aposules  were  no 
better  than  impostors,  their  fallacy  would 
quickly  be  discovered ;  but  ou  the  other 
band,  i/what  they  were  engaged  in  was  from 
God,  it  was  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  frus- 
trate it.  since  it  was  the  height  of  folly  to 
contend  with  the  Almighty.  The  assembly 
saw  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  and  very 
pnidently  changed  the  sentence,  upon  which 
they  were  originally  bent  against  the  apos- 
tles' lives,  into  that  of  corporal  punishment 
2,  It  may  here  also  be  remarked,  that  tlie 
sanhedrim  could  not  themselves  believe  that 
tale  which  they  had  diligently  circulated 
among  the  people,  that  the  disciples  bad 
stolen  away  the  liodv  of  Jesus,  and  then 
uretended  that  he  bad  arisen  from  the  dead. 
If  the  Jewish  council  had  thought  this,  it 
would  have  been  very  absurd  in  Oamidiel 
to  exhort  them  to  wait  to  see  whether  •*  the 
counsel  and  work"  was  of  (tod,  that  is. 
whfther  the  apostles  related  a  fact  when 
they  preached  the  resurrectioi).  and  ground- 
ed the  divine  authority  of  their  religion 
upon  that  fact.  Gamaliel's  advice  was 
wholly  based  upon  the  admission,  that  an 
extraordinary,  and  to  them  an  inexplicable, 
event  had  happened. 

G.-V.MES.  Games  and  combats  were  in- 
stituted by  the  ancients  in  honour  of  their 
gods;  and  were  celebrated  with  that  view  by 
the  most  polished  and  enlightened  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  most  reno«Tied  heroes,  legis- 
btors,  and  statesmen,  did  not  think  it  unbe- 
coming their  character  and  dignity,  to  min- 
gle with  the  combatants,  or  contend  in  the 
race ;  they  even  reckoned  it  glorious  to  share 
in  the  exercises,  and  meritorious  to  carry 
away  the  prize.  The  victors  were  crowned 
with  a  WTeath  of  laurel  in  presence  of  their 
country ;  they  were  celebrated  in  the  raptur- 
ous efTusions  of  their  poets ;  they  were  ad- 
mired, and  almost  adored,  by  the  innumera- 
ble  multitudes  which  flocked  to  the  games, 
from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  many  of  the 
adjacent  countries.  They  returned  to  their 
own  homes  in  a  triiimphal  chariot,  and  made 
their  eutrance  into  their  native  city,  not 
through  the  gates  which  admitted  the  Milgar 
throng,  but  through  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
which  were  broken  down  to  give  them  ad- 
mission ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the 
persuasion  of  their  fellow-eitizens,  that  walls 
are  of  small  use  to  a  city  defended  by  men 
of  such  tried  courage  and  ability.  Hence 
the  surprising  ardour  which  animated  all  the 
states  of  Cireece  to  imitate  the  ancient  heroes, 
and  encircle  their  brows  with  WTeaths,  which 
rendered  them  still  more  the  objects  of  ad- 
miration or  eavy  to  succeeding  times,  than 
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the  rictories  they  had  gained,  or  the  lawa 
they  bad  enacted. 

2.  But  the  institutors  of  those  games  and 
combats  had  higher  and  nobler  objects  in 
view  than  veneration  for  the  mighty  dead,  or 
the  gratification  of  nmbition  or  vanity;  it 
was  their  design  to  prepare  the  youth  for  the 
profession  of  arms  ;  to  confirm  their  health  ; 
to  improve  their  strength,  their  vigour,  and 
activity;  to  enure  them  to  fatigue;  and  to 
render  them  intrepid  in  close  fight,  where, 
in  tlie  infancy  of  the  art  of  war,  nnwcular 
force  commonly  decided  the  victory.  This 
statement  accounts  for  the  striking  allusions 
which  the  apostle  Paul  makes  in  his  epistles 
to  these  celebrated  exercises.  Such  refer- 
ences were  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  of  a 
Greek,  and  of  every  one  familiarly  acquainted 
with  them,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  as  «-eU  as 
to  place  before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  most 
glowing  and  correct  images  of  spiritual  and 
divine  things.  No  passages  in  the  nervous 
and  eloquent  epistles  from  the  pen  of  St. 
Paul,  have  been  more  admired  by  the  critics 
and  expositors  of  all  times,  thun  those  into 
which  some  allusion  to  these  agonistic  ex- 
ercises is  introduced ;  and,  perhaps,  none 
are  calculated  to  leave  a  deeper  impre.s8ion 
on  the  Christian's  mind,  or  e.vcite  a  stronger 
and  more  salutary  influence  on  his  actions. 
Certain  persons  were  appointed  to  lake  care 
that  all  things  were  done  according  to  cus- 
tom, to  decide  controversies  that  happened 
amonpt  the  antagonists,  and  to  adjudge  the 
prize  to  the  Anctor.  Some  eminent  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  Christ  is  called  the  "  Au- 
thor and  Finisher  of  faith,"  in  allusion  to 
these  judges.  Those  who  were  designed  for 
the  profession  of  uthht<r,  or  combatants,  fre- 
quented from  their  earliest  years  the  acade- 
mies maintained  for  that  purpose  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  In  these  places,  they  were 
exercised  under  the  direction  of  different 
masters,  who  employed  the  most  effectual 
methtiils  to  inure  tlieir  bodies  for  the  fatigues 
of  the  public  games,  and  to  form  them  for 
the  combats.  The  regimen  to  which  they 
submitted  was  very  hard  and  severe.  At 
first,  they  had  no  other  nourishment  than 
dried  figs,  nuts,  soft  cheese,  and  a  gn>8s 
heavy  sort  of  bread  called  /lifa ;  they  were 
absolutely  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  and 
enjoined  continence.  When  they  proposed 
to  contend  in  the  Olympian  games,  they  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  public  gymnasium 
al  I'^lis,  ten  months  liefore  the  solemnity, 
where  they  prepared  thomsolvcs  by  continual 
exercises.  No  man  that  had  omitted  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  appointed  time,  was  al- 
lowed to  be  a  candidate  for  the  prizes ;  nor 
were  the  accustomed  rewards  of  victory  given 
to  such  persons,  if  by  any  means  they  insinu- 
ated themselves,  and  overcame  their  antago- 
nists ;  nor  would  any  anology,  though  seem- 
ingly ever  80  reasonaole,  serve  to  excuse 
their  ah.sencc.  No  person  that  was  himself 
a  notorious  criminal,  or  nearly  related  to 
one,  was  permitted  to  contend.     Further,  to 


prevent  underhand  dralingn,  if  any 
was  convicted  of  bribing  his  adver 
severe  fine  was  laid  upon  him ;  nor  waal 
alone  thought  a  suthcient  guard  againit 
unfair  contracts,  and  unjust  practices,  but 
the  contenders  were  obliged  to  swear  they 
had  sj)ent  ten  whole  months  in  preparatory 
exercises ;  and,  besides  aU  this,  they,  their 
fathers,  and  their  brethren,  took  a  loleinn 
oath,  that  they  would  not,  by  any  sinister  or 
unlawful  means,  endeavour  to  stop  the  fair 
and  just  proceedings  of  the  games. 

3.  The  spiritual  contest,  in  which  all  tms 
Christians  aim  at  obtaining  a  heavenly  crmrn, 
has  its  rules  also,  densed  and  enacted  by  I 
infinite  wihdom  and  goodness,  which  require 
implicit  and  exact  submission,  which  yield 
neither  to  times  nor  circumstances,  but  main- 
tain their  supreme  authority,  from  age  to  agie, 
uninterrupted  and  unimpaired.  The  com- 
batant wlio  violates  these  rules  forfeits  the 
prize,  and  is  driven  from  the  field  unth  inde- 
lible disgrace,  and  consigned  to  everlasting 
woe.  Hence  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles 
exhorts  his  son  Timothy  strictly  to  obfterve 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  witJiout  which, 
he  can  no  more  hope  to  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  (Jod,  and  the  possession  of  ths 
heavenly  crown,  than  a  combatant  in  thai 
public  games  of  Greece,  who  disregarded  the  1 
cstsiblijshed  rules,  could  hope  to  receive  from ' 
the  hands  of  his  judge  the  promised  reward: 
"  And  if  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries,  yrt 
is  he  not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully," 
2  Tim.  ii.  .'i,  or  accordmg  to  the  established 
laws  of  the  games.  Like  the  Grecian  com- 
batants, the  Christian  must  "  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts,"  and  "  walk  in  all  the  statute* 
and  coramandmenta  of  the  Lord,  blamelcM." 
Such  was  St,  Paul ;  and  in  this  manner  it 
endeavoured  to  act :  **  But  I  keei>  und^r  my 
body,  andbring  it  into  subjection:  lest  thubv 
any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  utben,  i 
myself  should  be  a  castaway."  1  Cor.  ix.  J". 
The  latter  port  of  tliia  verse  Doddriiige  rea- 
ders, "  lest  after  having  8er\'ed  as  an  benli 
I  should  be  disapproved;"  and  sayt  in  » 
note,  "  I  thought  it  of  importance  to  retain 
the  primitive  sense  of  these  gymnaitic  tt- 
pressions."  It  is  well  known  to  those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  original,  that 
the  word  used  means  to  discharge  the 
office  of  a  herald,  whose  business  it  was  to 
proclaim  the  conditions  of  the  games,  ud 
display  the  prizes,  to  awaken  the  emulation 
and  resolution  of  those  who  were  to  conteiul 
in  them.  Uut  the  apostle  intimate*,  tiut 
there  was  this  peculiar  circumstance  attend- 
ing the  Christian  contest,  that  the  pemm 
who  proclaimed  its  laws  and  rewards  to  others, 
was  also  to  engage  in  it  himself ;  and  that 
there  would  he  a  pecuhar  infamy  and  misay 
in  his  miscarrying.  'ASoicvwr,  wbich  «*  rea- 
der cttstnwny,  signifies  one  who  i»  disapproved 
by  the  judge  of  the  games,  as  not  nariaf 
fairly  deserved  the  priae :  be  therefore  lo*« 
it ;  even  the  prize  of  eternal  life.  The  rale 
which  the  apostle  applies  to  himscK  be  < 
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tenda  in  another  pusage  to  all  the  member* 
of  the  Chrictian  cnurch :  "  Those  who  strive 
for  the  mastery  are  temperate  in  all  things ; 
now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown, 
bat  we  an  incorruptible."  Tertullian  uses 
the  same  thought  to  encourage  the  martyrs. 
He  tirgea  constancy  upon  them,  from  what 
the  hopes  of  victory  made  the  alkktm  en* 
dare ;  and  repeats  the  severe  and  painful 
exercises  they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  the 
coBtinual  anguish  and  constraint  in  which 
ihey  passed  ue  best  years  of  their  lives,  and 
the  voluntary  privation  which  they  imposed 
on  themselves,  of  all  that  was  most  grateful 
to  their  appetites  and  passions. 

4.  The  atkhtce  took  care  to  disencum- 
ber their  bodies  of  every  article  of  clothing 
which  could  in  any  manner  hinder  or  incom- 
mode them.  In  the  race,  they  were  anxious 
to  carry  as  little  weight  as  possible,  and 
uiifonnly  stripped  themselves  of  all  such 
clothes  as,  by  their  weight,  length,  or  other- 
wise, might  entangle  or  retard  them  in  the 
course.  The  Christian  also  must  "  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so 
easily  beset "  him,  Heb.  xii.  1 .  In  the  exercise 
of  &ith  and  self-denial,  he  must  "  cast  off 
the  works  of  darkness,"  lay  aside  all  malice 
and  gtiile,  hypocrisies,  and  envyings,  and 
evil-speakings,  inordinate  affections,  and 
worldlv  cares,  and  whatever  else  might  ob- 
struct nis  holy  profession,  damp  his  spirits, 
and  hinder  his  progress  in  the  iMiths  of 
righteousness. 

5.  The  foot  race  seems  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  public  games,  and  culti- 
vated with  a  care  and  industry  proportioned 
to  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  The 
(Nvmpic  games  generally  opened  with  races, 
and  were  celebrated  at  first  with  no  other 
exercise.  The  lists  or  course  where  the  athletm 
exercised  themselves  in  running,  was  at  first 
but  one  stadium  in  length,  or  about  six  hun- 
dred feet ;  and  from  this  measure  it  took  its 
name,  and  was  called  the  stadium,  whatever 
might  be  its  extent,  lliis,  in  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Christian's  course, 
was  "  the  race  which  was  set  before  them," 
determined  by  public  authoritv,  and  carefully 
measured.  On  each  side  of  tne  stadium  ana 
it»  extremity,  ran  an  ascent  or  kind  of  ter- 
race, covered  with  seats  and  benches,  upon 
which  the  spectators  were  seated,  an  innu- 
merable multitude  collected  from  all  parts  of 
<ireece,  to  which  the  apostle  thus  alludes  in 
his  figurative  description  of  the  Christian 
Hfe :  "  Seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with 
■o  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,"  Heb.  xii.  1. 

Tne  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  stadium 
were  its  entrance,  middle  and  extremity. 
The  entrance  was  marked  at  first  only  by  a 
line  drawn  on  the  sand,  from  side  to  vide  of 
the  stadium.  To  prevent  any  unfair  ad\'an- 
tage  being  taken  by  the  more  vigilant  or 
alert  candidates,  a  cord  was  at  length  stretch- 
ed in  front  of  the  horses  or  men  that  were  to 
run ;  and  sometimes  the  space  was  railed  in 
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with  wood.  The  opening  of  this  barrier, 
was  the  signal  for  the  racers  to  start.  The 
middle  of  the  stadium  was  remarkable,  only 
by  the  circumstance  of  having  the  prizes 
aUotted  to  the  victors  set  up  there.  From 
this  custom,  Chrysostom  draws  a  fine  com- 
parison :  "  As  the  judges,  in  the  races  and 
other  games,  expose  in  the  midst  of  the  sta. 
dium,  to  the  view  of  the  champions,  the 
crowns  which  they  were  to  receive ;  in  like 
manner,  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  his  pro- 
phets, has  placed  the  prizes  in  the  midst  of 
the  course,  which  he  designs  for  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  contend  for  them."  At 
the  extremity  of  the  stadium  was  a  goal, 
where  the  foot  races  ended ;  but  in  those  of 
chariots  and  horses,  they  were  to  run  several 
times  round  it  without  stopping,  and  after- 
wards conclude  the  race  oy  regaining  the 
other  extremity  of  the  lists  from  whence  they 
started.  It  is  therefore  to  the  foot  race  the 
apostle  alludes,  when  he  speaks  of  the  race 
set  before  the  Christian,  which  was  a  straight 
course,  to  be  run  only  once,  and  not,  as  in 
the  other,  several  times  without  stopping. 

6.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was  at  the 
goal,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  course, 
that  the  prizes  were  exhibited;  and  they 
were  placed  in  a  very  conspicuous  situation, 
that  the  competitors  might  be  animated  by 
having  them  always  in  their  sight.  This  ac- 
cords with  the  view  which  the  apostle  gives 
of  the  Christian  life :  "  Brethren,  I  count 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended ;  but  this 
one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  Phil.  iii.  13, 14.  L'Enfant 
thinks,  the  apostle  here  alludes  to  those 
who  stood  at  the  elevated  place  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  calling  the  racers  by  their 
names,  and  encouraging  them  by  holding 
out  the  cro\vn,  to  exert  themselves  with 
vigour.  Within  the  measured  and  determi- 
nate limits  of  the  stadium,  the  athlette  were 
bound  to  contend  for  the  prize,  which  they 
forfeited  without  hope  of  recovery,  if  they 
deviated  ever  so  litUe  from  the  appointed 
course. 

7.  The  honours  and  rewards  granted  to  the 
victors  were  of  several  kinds.  They  were 
animated  in  their  course  by  the  rapturous 
applauses  of  the  countless  multitudes  that 
lined  the  stadium,  and  waited  the  issue  of 
the  contest  with  eager  anxiety;  and  their 
success  was  instantly  followed  by  reiterated 
and  long-continued  plaudits ;  but  these  were 
only  a  prelude  to  the  appointed  rewards, 
which,  tnough  of  little  value  in  themselves, 
were  accounted  the  highest  honour  to  which 
a  mortal  could  aspire.  These  consisted  of 
different  wreaths  of  wild  olive,  pine,  parsley, 
or  laurel,  according  to  the  different  places 
where  the  games  were  celebrated.  After  the 
judges  had  passed  sentence,  a  public  herald 
proclaimed  the  name  of  the  victor ;  one  of 
the  judges  put  the  croMm  upon  his  head,  and 
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a  branch  of  palm  into  hw  right  hand,  which 
he  carried  as  a  token  of  victorious  courage 
and  perseveranre.  As  he  might  be  victor 
more  than  once  in  the  same  games,  and 
aometimes  od  the  i^atne  day,  he  might  also 
receive  several  croivns  anil  jialtns.  Wlien 
the  victor  had  received  iiis  reward,  a  herald, 
preceded  hy  a  trumpet,  conducted  him 
through  the  ptadium,  and  proclaimed  aloud 
his  name  and  country ;  while  the  delighted 
multitudes,  at  the  sight  of  him,  redoubled 
their  acclamations  and  applauses. 

8.  The  crown  in  the  Ul\Tnpic  games  was  of 
wild  olive  ;  in  the  Pythian,  of  laurel ;  in  the 
Isthmian  or  Corinthian,  of  pine  tree ;  and  in 
the  Nemean,  of  smallage  or  parsley.  Now, 
most  of  tliese  were  evergreens  j  yet  they 
would  soon  grow  dry,  and  crumble  into 
dust.  Eisner  produces  many  passages  in 
which  the  contenders  in  these  exercises  are 
rallied  by  the  Grecian  wits,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  pains  they  took  for  such 
trifling  rewards  ;  and  Pinto  has  a  celebrated 
passage,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
apostle,  but  by  no  means  equals  it  in  force 
and  beauty  :  "  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a 
comintible  crown,  but  we  an  incorrujitible." 
The  (.  hristian  is  thus  called  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  and  to  lay  hold  ofeternal  life; 
and  to  this  he  is  more  powerfully  stimulated 
hy  considering  that  the  ancient  athleta  took 
all  their  care  and  pains  only  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  garland  of  flowers,  wr  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  which  quickly  fades  and  perishes, 
possessed  little  intrinsic  value,  and  only 
served  to  nourish  their  pride  and  vanity, 
without  imparting  any  solid  advantage  to 
themselves  or  otners ;  hut  that  which  is 
placed  in  the  view  of  the  spiritual  combat- 
ants, to  animate  their  exertions,  and  reward 
their  labours,  is  no  less  than  a  crown  of 
glory  which  never  decays;  "an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  undefded,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  them,"  1  Peter 
i.  4;  V.  4.  But  the  victory  sometimes  re- 
mained doubtful,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
number  of  competitors  appeared  before  the 
judges,  and  claimed  the  prize.  The  can- 
didates who  were  rejected  on  such  occasions 
by  the  judge  of  the  games,  as  not  having 
fairly  merited  the  prize,  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  iiomfiol,  or  disapproved,  whicn  we 
render  castaway,  in  a  passage  already  quoted 
from  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians :  "  But  I  keep  under  my  body, 
and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that  by 
any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be,  iBJicijioi,  cast  away,"  re- 
jected by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  dis- 
appointed of  my  expected  crown.  VAHiat  has 
been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and 
ardour  with  which  the  competitors  engaged 
in  the  race,  and  concerning  the  prize  they 
had  in  view  to  reward  their  arduous  con- 
tention, wUl  illustrate  the  following  sublime 
pasuge  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  bis 
epistle  to  the  Philippians  :  "  Nut  as  though 
J  bad  already  attained,  either  were  already 
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perfect ;  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I 
apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  appr».| 
bended  of  Christ  Jesus.     Brethren,  I  count! 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended  :  but  this! 
one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  whicil| 
are  behind,   and  reaching  forth   unto  ihotti 
things  which  are  before,  i  press  toward*  the 
mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high   calling  of 
God   in    Christ   Jesua,"    Phil.   iu.    12 — i4. 
The   affecting  passage,   also,    of  the  same 
apostle,   in  the  second  epistle  of  Timothy, 
written   a   little   before   his    martyrdom,  tM-M 
beautifully  allusive  to  the  above-mentioDedl 
race,  to  the   crown  that   awaited  the  vic- 
tory, and  to  the  HeUanodics  or  judges  who 
bestowed  it :  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  1  have  kept  th«i 
faith.     Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  ■ 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day: 
and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  alto  that 
love  his  appearing,"  2  Tim.  iv.  S. 

GAflDENS.  In  the  hinguage  of  the  He- 
brews,  every  place  where  plants  and  treti 
were  cultivated  with  greater  care  than  in  the 
open  tield,  tvas  called  a  garden.  I'he  idea  of 
such  an  enclosure  was  certainly  borrowed 
frora  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  the  bounti- 
ful Creator  planted  for  the  reception  of  our 
first  parents.  Besides,  the  gardens  of  priiai. 
live  nations  were  commonly,  if  not  in  ever^ 
instance,  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  la 
these  shady  retreats  were  celebrated,  for  i 
long  succession  of  ages,  the  rites  of  pagm 
superstition.  Thus  Jehovah  calls  the  apo»- 
tate  Jews,  "a  people  that  provoketh  me  con- 
tinually to  anger  to  my  face,  that  sacrificeth 
in  gardens,"  Isaiah  Ixv.  3.  And  in  a  pre. 
ceding  chapter,  the  prophet  threatens  tasB 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  "  TTiey  shall  b( 
ashamed  of  the  oaks  which  ye  have  deaiitd, 
and  ye  shall  be  confounded  for  the  gardent 
which  ye  have  chosen."  ITie  oriental  gar- 
dens were  either  open  plantations,  or  en- 
closures defended  by  walls  or  hedges.  Some 
fences  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  later  times,  ut 
not  less  beautiful  than  our  living  fences  cf 
white  thorn ;  and  perfectly  answer  the  de- 
scription of  ancient  .lewisn  prophets,  wfco 
inform  us,  that  the  hedges  in  their  time* con- 
sisted of  thorns,  and  that  the  apikes  of  tbe«« 
thorny  plants  were  exceedingly  sharp.  Doub- 
dan  found  a  very  fruitful  vineyard,  fuU  of 
oitres,  fig-trees,  and  vines,  about  eight  tnila 
south-west  from  Bethlehem,  enclosed  with  i 
hedge  ;  and  that  part  of  it  adjoining  to  the 
rnacf,  strongly  formed  of  thorns  and  rose 
bushes,  intermingled  with  pomegranate  tnO 
of  HUqiassing  beauty  and  fragrance.  A  hedgv 
composed  of  rose  bushes  and  wild  pom*- 
granate  shrubs,  then  in  full  flower,  mingled 
with  other  tliorny  plants,  adorned  in  the 
varied  livery  of  sormg,  must  have  made  »t 
once  a  strong  and  beautiful, fence.  The  wild 
pomegranate  tree,  the  species  probably  used 
in  fencing,  is  much  more  prickly  than  the 
other  variety ;  and  when  mingled  with  other 
thorny  bushes,  of  which  thcj  have  lemil 
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in  Palestine,  some  of  whose  prickka 
ire  very  lon^  and  sbaq),  must  funn  a  hedg;e 
Tery   diificuift    to    penetrate.      'ITiese   facta 
illustrate  the  beauty  and  force  of  several  pas- 
nges  in  the  sacred  volume :   thus,  in  the 
Proverbs   of  Solomon,    "The  way  of  the 
slothful  man  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns,"  Prov 
XT.   19:    it   ia  obstructed   with   diAiculties, 
which  tlie  sloth  and  indolence  of  his  temper 
n;{ire«eDt  as   gallinf^  or,   insuperable;    but 
which  a  nii>di?rale  share  of  resolution  and 
perseverance  would  easily  remove  or   sur- 
mount.    In  the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  God 
threatens    his    treacherous    and    idolatrous 
people  with   many  painful  embarrassments 
and  perplexities,  which  would  as  efiectually 
xetard  or  obstruct  their  progress  in  the  paths 
cf  wickedness,  as  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants 
■tretching  across  the    traveller's   way,   the 
prosecution  of  his   journey:    "Therefore, 
Behold,  I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns, 
and  make  a  wall,  that  she  shall  not  find  her 
paths,"  Hosea  ii.  6.     In  the  days  of  Micah, 
the  magistrates  of  Judah  had  become  exceed- 
ingly corrupt :  "  The  best  of  tliem  is  a  brier ; 
the  most  upright  is  sharper  than  a  thorn 
hedge  i"  to  appear  before  tneir  tribunal,  or  to 
have  any  de^dings  with  them,  wau  to  involve 
one's  self  in  endless  perple.xities,  and  to  be 
exposed  to  galling  disappointments,   if  not 
to  certain  destruction.  1  hey  resembled  those 
ihomy  plants  which  are  twisted  together, 
whose  spines  jwint  in  every  direction,  and 
are  so  sharp  and  strong  that  they  cannot  be 
touched  without  danger,  and  ho  entangling 
that  when  the  traveller  has  with  much  pain 
Kid  exertion  freed  himself  from  one,  he  is 
uwanily  seized  by  another.     "  But  the  sons 
if  Belial,"  said  the  king  of  Israel,  "  shall  be 
>11  of  them  as  thorns  thrust  away,  because 
they  cannot  be  taken  with  hands  :   but  the 
"■in  that  shall  touch  them  must  be  fenced 
'"ith  iron,  and  the  staff  of  a  spear ;  and  they 
'■Jail  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  in  the  same 
place,"  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  7-     Other  enclosures 
''•d  fences  of  loose   stones,   or  mud  walk, 
'Omeof  them  very  low,  which  often  furnished 
*  ^etreat  to  venomous  reptiles.     To  this  cir- 
*^m»tance  the  royal  preacher  alludes,  in  his 
^Oiervations  of  wisdom  and  folly  :  "  He  that 
?'8|t^'^  a  pit,  shall  fall  into  it  :  and  whoso 
***taketh  a  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him.** 
rcles.  X.   8.     The  term  which  our  trans- 
ors  render  hedye   in   this   passage,   they 
light  with  more  propriety  have  rendered 
all,  OS  they  had  done  in  another  part  of  the 
tings  of  Solomon  :   "  I  went  by  the  field 
^f  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the 
^an  void  of  understanding  ;  and,  lo,  it  was 
^  1  grown  over  with  thonis,  and  nettles  had 
rered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall 
ereof  was  broken  down,"  Prov.  xxiv.  30. 
2.  The  land  of  promise  has  been,  from  the 
'lieat  ages,  an  unenclosed  country',  with  a 
vr  eputs  defended  by  a  hedge  of  thorny 
ilaJits,   or  a  stone  wall   built  without  any 
meat.     At  Aleppo,  most  of  the  vineyards 
fenced  with  etone  walls ;  for  in  many 
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parts  of  S}Tia  a  hedge  would  not  grow  for 
want  of  moisture,  But,  as  their  various 
esculent  vegetables  are  now  not  unfrequentl] 
planted  in  the  open  fields,  both  in  Syria  i 
Palestine,  so  Chardin  seems  to  suppose" 
they  were  often  unfenced  in  ancient  times  ; 
and,  on  this  account,  those  lodges  and 
Dooths  to  which  Isaiah  refers,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  prophecy,  were  buUt.  In 
Hindostan  they  follow  the  same  custom. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season, 
the  peasants-  plant  abundance  of  melons, 
cucumbers,  and  gourds,  which  are  then  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
planted  in  the  open  fields  and  extensive 
plains,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  the  depre- 
dations of  men  and  beasts.  In  the  centre  of 
the  field  is  an  artificial  mount,  with  a  hut 
on  the  top,  sufficiently  large  to  shelter  a 
single  person  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  There,  amid  heavy  rains  and  tem- 
pestuous ninds.  a  poor  sohtary  being  is  sta- 
tioned day  and  night  to  protect  the  crop. 
From  thence  he  gives  an  alarm  to  the  nearest 
village.  Few  situations  can  be  more  unulea- 
sant  than  a  hovel  of  this  kind,  ejposert  for 
three  or  four  months  to  wind,  lightning,  and 
rain.  To  such  a  cheerless  station  the  pro- 
phet no  doubt  alludes,  in  that  passage  where 
he  declares  the  desolations  of  Judah  :  "  'Hie 
daughter  of  Zion  ia  left  as  a  cottage  in  a 
vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucum- 
bers," Isai.  i.  8.  If  such  watch-houses  were 
necessary  in  those  gardens  which  were  de- 
fended |jy  walls  or  hedges,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  over,  they 
must  have  been  still  more  necessary  in  those 
which  were  perfectly  open. 

3.  The  oriental  garden  displays  little  me- 
thod, or  design  j  the  whole  being  commonly 
no  more  than  a  confused  medley  of  fruit  trees, 
with  beds  of  esculent  plants,  and  even  plots 
of  wheat  and  barley  sometimes  interspersed. 
The  garden  hekinging  to  the  governor  of 
Eleus,  a  Turkish  town  on  the  western  border 
of  the  Hellespont,  which  Dr.  Chandler  visited, 
consisted  only  of  a  very  small  spot  of  ground, 
walled  in,  and  contaimng  only  two  vines,  a 
fig  and  a  pomegranate  tree,  and  a  weU  of 
excellent  water.  And,  it  would  seem,  the 
garden  of  an  ancient  Israehte  could  not 
boast  of  greater  TOriety  ;  for  the  grape,  the 
fig.  and  the  pomegranate,  are  aJmost  the 
only  fniita  which  it  produced,  lliis  fact 
may  perhaps  give  us  some  insight  into  the 
reason  of  the  sudden  and  irresistible  convic- 
tion which  flashed  on  the  mind  of  N'athanael, 
when  our  Saviour  said  lo  him,  "  When  thou 
wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  The 
good  man  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in 
devotional  exercises,  in  a  small  retired  gar- 
den,  walled  in,  and  concealed  from  the  scru- 
tinizing eyes  of  men.  The  place  was  so 
small,  that  he  was  perfectly  certain  no  man 
hut  himself  was  there;  and  so  completely 
defended,  that  none  could  break  through,  or 
look  over,  the  fence  ;  and,  by  consequence, 
that  no  eye  was  upon  him,  but  the  all-seeing 
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eye  of  (iod ;  anil,  therefore,  since  Chriat  saw 
him  there,  Naihanael  knew  he  could  fie  no 
other  than  the  ^on  of  God,  and  the  promised 
INlessiah. 

fiARLICK,  tD>U?.  A»  this  word  occtin 
only  in  Numbers  jd.  5,  gome  doubts  have 
arisen  respecting  the  plant  intended.  From 
its  being  coupled  with  leeks  and  onions, 
there  can  be  but  little  dotibt  that  the  garlick 
is  meant.  The  Talmudists  frequently  men- 
tion the  u.se  uf  this:  plant  among  the  Jews, 
and  their  fondness  for  it.  That  garlicks  grew 
plenteously  in  Kgypl,  is  asserted  by  Dios- 
corides :  there  they  were  much  esteemed, 
and  were  both  eaten  and  worshipped  : — 

*'  Then  j^odi  were  rvrammended  by  their  uite. 
Such  Bvoury  deiliei  tnuU  needs  be  good. 
Which  (erved  mt  once  for  ininhip  and  for  food,* 

GARMIiNT.  See  H.vbits. 
(lATE  is  often  used  in  scripture  to  denote 
a  place  of  public  a.s»emhly,  where  justice 
was  administered,  Ueut.  xvii.  5,  8  ;  xxi.  19; 
xxii.  15;  x.TV.  6,  7,  &c.  One  instance  of 
these  judgments  appears  in  that  given  at 
the  legate  of  Bethlehem,  between  I3oaz  and  a 
relation  of  Naomi,  on  the  subject  of  Huth, 
Ruth  iv.  2 ;  another,  in  Abraham's  pur- 
chase of  a  field  to  bury  Sarah,  (Jen.  sxiii. 
10,  18.  The  gate  of  judgment  ia  a  term  still 
common  to  the  .Arabians  to  express  a  court 
of  justice,  and  even  introduced  by  the  .'!«ara- 
cens  into  Spain.  "  1  had  several  tunes,"  says 
Jacob,  "  visited  tlie  Alhnmbra,  the  ancient 
palace  and  fortress  of  the  Moorish  kings:  it 
18  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  overlooking 
the  city,  and  is  surrounded  Ijy  a  wall  of 
great  height  and  thickness.  The  entrance 
is  through  an  archway,  over  which  is  carved 
B  kev,  the  symbol  ot  the  Mahnmedan  mo- 
narchs.  'ITjis  gate,  called  the  gate  of  judg- 
ment, according  to  eastern  forms,  was  the 
flace  where  the  kings  administered  justice." 
n  Morocco,  the  gate  is  still  the  place  where 
judgment  is  held.  "  All  complaints,"  says 
Host,  "  are  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  cadi,  or  governor,  who,  for  that  piirj>oae, 
jiasses  certain  hours  of  the  day  in  the  gate 
of  the  city,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh 
air,  and  partly  to  see  all  those  who  go  out ; 
and,  lastly,  to  observe  a  custom  which  has 
long  prevailed,  of  holding  judgment  there. 
The  gate  is  contrived  accordingly,  being 
built  like  a  sqtmre  cliamber,  with  two  doors, 
which  are  not  directly  opposite  to  each  other, 
but  on  two  adjoining  sides,  with  seats  on  the 
other  sides.  In  this  manner  David  sat  be- 
tween two  gates,"  2  Samuel  xviii.  24.  Gate 
■ometimes  signifies  power,  dominion,  almost 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  Turkish  emperor's 
palace  is  called  the  Porte.  God  promises 
Abraham  that  his  posterity  shall  possess  the 
gates  of  their  enemies,  their  towns,  their  for- 
tresses, (lenesis  xxii.  17.  Jesus  (.Christ  says 
to  Peter,  "Thou  art  Peter;  and  on  this  rock 
will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
■hall  not  prevail  against  it,"  Malt.  xvi.  Ifl. 
This  mav  mean  either  the  powers  of  hell, 
or  invisibk  spiriU;  or  simply  death, — the 
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church  shall  be  replenished  by  living  mem- 
bers from  generation  to  generation,  so  thu 
death  shall  never  annihilate  it. 

Solomon  says,  "  He  that  exalteth  his  gate 
seeketh  destruction."    The  Arabs  are  accus- 
tomed to  ride  into  the  houses  of  those  they 
design  tt>  harass.   To  prevent  this.,  Thcvenot 
tells  us  that  the  door  of  the  house  in  whicli 
the  French  merchants  lived  at   R«ma  wm 
not  three  feet  high,  and  that  all  the  doors  of 
that  town  are  equally  low.     Agreeably  to 
this  account,  the  Abbo  Alariti,  speaking  of 
his  admis.sion  into  a  monastery  near  Jchmb- 
lem,  says,  "  The  pa.ssage  is  so  low,  that  il 
will  scarcely  admit  a  hon»e ;  and  it  is  shut 
by  a  gate  of  iron,  strongly  secured  in  tht 
inside.    .Xs  soon  as  we  entered,  it  was  again 
made  fast  with  various  bolts  and  ban  of 
iron  :  a  precaution  extremely  necesasfy  is  ■ 
desert  place,  exposed  tu  the  incurnout  and 
insolent  attacks  of  the  Arabs."     Mr  Dmm. 
mond  says,  that  in  the  country  about  Roud^r, 
in  Syria.   "  the  poor   mistrable   .Vrabs  us 
under  the  necessity  of  hewing  their  ho<ue« 
out  of  the  rock,  and  cutting  very  small  doon 
or  oj>cnin){s  to  them,  that  they  may  not  be 
made  stables  for  the  Turkish  horse,  as  tli<v 
pass  and  repass."  .\nd  thus,  long  before  him', 
Sandys,  at  Gaza,  in  Palestine  :  "  We  \oA%tA 
under  an  arch  in  a  btile  court,  together  inth 
our  asses ;   the  door  exceeding  low,  as 
all  that  belong  unto  Christians,  to  witbstaalJ 
the  sudden  entrance  of  the  insolent  Tiuits.*] 
"  To  exalt  the  gate,"  would  consequently  I 
to  court  destruction.    Morier  says,  "  A  poor! 
man's  door  is  scarcely  three  feet  in  hei)(ht:T 
and  this  is  a  precautionary  measure  to  hin- 
der the  9er%'Bnt8  of  the  great  from  enten^J 
it  on  horseback ;  which,  when  any  set  i 
oppression  is  intended,  they  would  make  nt 
scruple  to  do.     But  the  haliilailnn  of  «  nas 
in  power  is  known  by  bis  gut*-,  which  '■ 
generally  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  \TUiiiy 
of  its  owner.     A  lofty  gale  is  one  of  the  a- 
signia  of  royalty  :  such  is  the  Aihn  Cafi,  U 
Ispahan,  and  Bob  HomaynH,  or  the  Saite 
Porte,  at  Constantinojile.    It  must  bavel 
the  same  in  ancient  days ;  the  gates 
rusalem,  Ziun,  &c.,  are  often  mention 
the  scri|)ture,  with  the  same  notion  of  giaiw  { 
deur  annexed  to  them." 

GATH.  the  fifth  of  the  Philistine 
It  wn-s  a  place  of  strength  in  tlir  tin.r  of  tb> 

5>rophets  Amos  and  Micah,  n:  J  bt 

lerom  on  the  road  between   i  'iioiu 

and  Gaza.  It  appears  to  have  bccu  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  the  Philistine  territory  ia 
one  direction,  as  Ekron  was  on  the  otiisi. 
Hence  the  expression,  "  from  Ckron  ews 
unto  Gath,"  1  Sam.  vii.  14. 

(JAIJLAN.  or  GOLAN,  a  city  beytrti 
Jordan,  from  which  the  small  piuvioce 
called  Gaulonitis  took  its  tuune.  It  «■ 
given  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasaeh,  on  thi 
other  sidt-  Jordan,  Deut.  iv.  43;  andbacaoc 
a  city  of  refuge,  Joshua  ixi.  37. 

GAZ.X.  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  made  by 
Joshua  port  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.    haw 
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Ifireprinrijialjliwof  llie  Philistines, 
itvknix  tit«  Doutbern  extremity  of 
raminci)  Und,  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  between 
la  and  Askeion.  I'he  ad\'antageous  situ. 
of  Gasji  was  the  cause  of  the  nuineroua 
itioiu  which  it  unJcrweot.  It  first  of 
looked  to  i}ie  Philistine^i,  and  tiien  to 
ebrewis.  It  recovered  its  liberty  in  the 
•  of  Jutbaiu  and  Ahaz,  and  wag  rc- 
lered  by  llczekiah,  2  Kin^  xviii.  8.  It 
subject  to  the  C'haldeana,  who  ron> 
d  Syna  and  Phenicia.  Afterwards,  it 
ito  the  hand8  of  the  Persians.  It  muBt 
been  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
MO  niunthg  it  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 

Kr  the  (ireat,  who  was  repeatedly 
and  wounded   in  the  siege ;  whicn 
'ard«  revennrcd  in  a  most  infamous 
ter  on  the   person  of  the  i;allant  dc- 

-  M ,  whom,  while  yet  alive,  having 

riklcs  to  be  bored,  he  dragged 
.  ;..t  -. ..lU,  tied  to  liis  chariot-wheels, 
ibvbHruiiii  parade  of  imitating  the  less 
M  treatment  of  the  corpse  of  Hector  by 

'a  Wittinun  gives  the  following  descrip- 
^Uu«  risit  to  Gaza:  "  )n  pursuing 
^Hb  toward*  this  place,  the  view  be- 
i^wl  more  intere«tmg  and  agreeable  : 
;n>v<n  of  olive-trees  estending  from  the 
Mkctc  we  had  lialted  to  the  town,  in 
^^B  which  a  fiue  avenue  of  thiue  trees 
fKlted.  (iaza  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
B,  ind  iit  tendered  picturesque  by  the 
of  fi""'  ii'i"'''.  fH  which  nsie  majes- 
•j",  and  by  the  benu- 
]  c  intcrnpersed.  The 
Gaza  are  composed  of  wretched 
but  within  side  the  town  the 
a  much  better  a|)pearance 
had  generally  met  with  in 
1  •tiTct*  are  <if  a  moderate  breadth, 
lents  of  statues,  columns,  &C.,  of 
I'n  in  the  walls  and  buildings 
rt»  of  the  town.  The  suburbs 
of  Gaza  are  rendered  infinitely 
'  a  number  of  large  gardens,  cul- 
ilii.  nicest  care,  which  be  in  a 
1  wuthof  the  town;  while 
■  description  run  to  a  con- 
-.cstw-ard.  The^e  gardens 
i  '.-at  variety  of  choice  fniit- 
Ls  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  the 
tmxuHe,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and 
ffff*'^**  i  together  with  a  few  lemon  and 
ga  traca.  The  numerous  plantations  of 
I  and  date  trees  wliich  are  intersficrsed 
ribalc  greatly  to  the  picturestque  effect 
I^^MM  exhibited  by  the  surrounding 
^^^^Me,  on  our  arrival,  were  over- 
^HjHFBuwere,  the  variegated  colours 
^H^iDiplayed  every  tint  and  every  hue. 
j^P  these  were  tne  chrysanthemum, 
nnnncnlus,  lupiu,  pbcasant-cye,  tu- 
ilwarf-iris,  lintel,  daisy,  &c., 
rowing  wild  and  abundantly, 
jition  of  the  lupin,  which  was 
patches,  reguLariy  ploughed 
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and  oowed,  with  a  view  to  collect  the  seedv* 
which  the  inhabitants  employ  at  their  meak^ 
more  especially  to  thicken  their  ragoutH.  The 
few  corn  fields,  which  lay  at  a  distance,  dis- 
played the  promise  of  a  rich  golden  harvest; 
and  the  view  of  the  sea,  distant  about  a 
league,  tended  to  diversify  still  more  the 
animated  features  of  this  liLxuriant  scene." 
This  and  similar  descriptions  of  modem 
travellers,  which  are  occasionally  introduced 
into  this  work,  are  given  both  as  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  to  show  that  relics  of  the 
ancient  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Holy  Land 
are  still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  it. 

GEMARA.  This  word  signifies  comple- 
ment, perfection.  The  rabbins  call  the  Pen- 
tateuch the  law,  without  any  addition.  Next 
to  this  they  have  the  Talmud,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  ports  :  the  first  is  only  an 
application  of  the  law  to  particular  coses, 
with  the  decision  of  the  ancit-ut  rabbins,  and 
is  called  mishuak,  or  "  second  law  ; "  the 
other  part,  which  is  a  more  extensive  appli- 
cation of  the  same  law,  is  a  collection  of 
determinations  by  rabbins,  later  than  the 
mishnah.  'I'bis  last  is  termed  gemnra,  "  per- 
fection," *'  finishing,"  because  they  consider 
it  as  a  conclusive  explanation  of  the  law,  to 
which  no  fartlier  additions  can  be  m:ide. 
There  are  two  gemttras,  or  two  Talmuds,  that 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  Babylon.  The 
former  was  compiled,  according  to  the  Jews, 
about  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury, by  a  celebrated  rabbin,  called  Jocba- 
nan;  but  father  IMorinus  maintains  that  the 
gemara  was  not  finished  till  about  the  seventh 
century.  I)r.  Prideanx  says  that  it  was  com- 
pleted about  A.  I).  300.  The  Jews  have  little 
value  for  this  Jenisalem  Talmud,  on  account 
of  its  obscurity.  The  Babylonish  gevuira  is, 
as  the  rabbius  say,  more  modern.  It  was 
begun  by  a  Jewish  doctor,  named  Asa,  and 
continued  by  .Marmar  and  Mar,  his  sons  or 
disciples.  Ihe  Jews  believe  that  the  i/nnara 
contains  nothing  but  the  word  of  God,  pre- 
served in  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  and 
transmitted,  without  alteration,  from  Aloses 
to  Rabbi  Judah,  the  holy,  and  the  other 
compilers  of  the  I'almud  ;  who  did  not  re- 
duce it  to  writing  till  they  were  afraid  it 
would  be  corrupted  by  the  several  transmi- 
grations and  persecutions  to  which  their 
nation  was  subjected. 

GENEALO(iY,  7f>'ciiA07la,  signifies  a  list 
of  a  person's  ancestors.  Tlie  common  He- 
brew expression  for  it  is  bepher-Toirdoth, 
"  the  Book  of  Generations."  No  nation  was 
ever  more  careful  to  preserve  their  genealo- 
gies than  the  Jews.  The  sacred  writingti 
contain  genealogies  extended  three  thousand 
five  hundred  years  backward.  The  genea- 
logy of  our  Saviour  is  deduced  by  the  evan- 
geUsts  from  .\dam  to  JoHe|ih  and  Mary, 
through  a  space  of  four  thouitand  years  and 
upwards.  ITie  Jewish  priests  were  obliged 
to  produce  an  exact  genealogy  of  their  fami- 
lies, before  they  were  admitted  to  exercise 
their  function.     Wherever  placed,  the  Jewi 
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Fire  re  particularly  careftil  not  to  marry  below 
'themselves;  and  to  prevent  this,  they  kept 
tables  of  genealogy  in  their  several  families, 
the  originals  of  which  were  lodged  at  Jeru- 
Balem,  to  be  occasionally  consulted.  'I'hese 
authentic  monumenta,  during  all  their  wars 
and  persecution!!,  were  taken  great  care  of, 
and  from  time  to  time  renewed.  But,  since 
the  lost  destruction  of  their  city,  and  the 
dispertiion  of  the  people,  their  ancient  gene- 
alogies are  lost.  But  to  this  the  Jews  reply, 
that  either  Elias,  or  some  other  inspired 
priest  or  prophet,  nha!!  come,  and  restore 
their  genealogical  tables  before  the  Messiah's 
appearance  ;  a  tradition,  which  they  ground 
un  a  passage  in  Nehemiah  vii.  64,  (jri,  to  this 
effect :  The  genealogical  register  of  the  fa- 
milies of  certain  priests  being  lost,  they  were 
not  able  to  make  out  their  lineal  descent 
from  Aaron;  and  therefore,  "  as  polluted, 
were  put  from  the  priesthood ;"  the  "  Tir- 
shatha  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  not 
eat  of  the  most  holy  thingn,  till  there  stood 
up  a  priest  with  I'rim  and  ihuminim."  From 
hence  the  Jeva  conclude,  that  such  a  priest 
will  stand  up,  and  restore  and  complete  the 
genealogies  of  their  familieH:  though  others 
auppo.'^e  these  words  to  irajwrt,  that  they 
should  never  exercise  their  priesthood  any 
more ;  and  that,  "  till  there  shall  stand  up  a 
priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim,"  atnounts 
to  the  same  as  the  Roman  proverb,  ad  Gra- 
cos  calendas,  since  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  now  absolutely  and  for  ever  lost. 

GENERATION.  Besides  the  common 
acceptation  of  this  word,  aa  signifying  de- 
scent, it  is  used  for  the  history  and  genea- 
logy of  any  individual,  as  "The  book  of  the 
generation-s  of  Adam,"  Genesis  v.  1,  the  his- 
tory of  Adam's  creation,  and  of  his  posterity. 
"  The  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  eartn,"  Genesis  ii.  4,  is  a  reciltil  of  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth.  "  The  book 
of  the  generution  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  David,"  Matthew  i.  1,  is  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  history  of  his  life. 
The  ancients  sometimes  computed  by  gene- 
rations :  "  In  the  fourth  gcaeration  thy  de- 
scendants shall  come  hither  again,"  Gen.  xv. 
16,  "  Joseph  saw  Gjihraim's  children  of  the 
third  generation,"  (Jen.  1.  23.  "  A  bastard 
shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  congregation, 
till  the  tenth  generation/'  Deut.  xxiii.  2. 
Among  the  ancients,  when  the  duration  of 
generations  was  not  exactly  described  by  the 
age  of  four  men  succeeding  one  another 
froin  father  to  son,  it  was  fixed  by  some  at 
a  hundred  years,  by  others  at  a  hundred  and 
ten,  by  others  at  thirty-three,  thirty,  twenty- 
five,  and  even  at  twenty  yeara ;  being  nei- 
ther uniform  nor  settled :  only,  it  is  re- 
marked, that  a  generation  is  longer  as  it  is 
more  ancient. 

GENESIS,  a  canonical  hook  of  the  Old 
Testament,  so  called  from  the  Greek  ytrtats, 
genesis,  or  rjeneratmn,  because  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  all  visible  things, 
and  of  the  genealogy  of  the  first  patriarchs. 
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In  the  Hebrew  it  is  called  H'tPHia.  whicli 
signifies,  in  the  beginning,  because  it  begins 
with  that  word.     See  Pent.vtevch, 

GENNESARETH.  Land  of.  or  GEN- 
NES.VR,  a  small  district  of  Gahlec,  supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  from  its  pleasantness, 
and  extending  about  four  miles  along  the 
north-western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  or 
Gennesareth,  so  called  from  this  same  region. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Genne- 
sareth is  nothing  more  than  a  word  moulded 
from  Clnnereth,  the  ancient  name  of  a  city 
and  adjoining  tract  in  this  very  situation,  as 
well  as  of  the  take  itself.  This  part  of  Gali- 
lee is  described  by  Josephus  as  possessing  a 
singular  fertility,  with  a  delightful  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  abounding  in  the  fruits 
of  different  climates. 

GENTILE.    The  Hebrews  called  the  gen- 
tiles D"1J,  l^ffnj,  the  nations,  that  is,  those 
who  have  not  received  the  faith  or  law  of 
God.     All  who  are  not  Jews,  and  circum- 
cised, are  goiim.    Those  who  were  converted, 
and  embraced  Judaism,  they  called  prose- 
lytes.    Since  the  gospel,  the  true  religion  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  nation  or  country, 
as   heretofore,  Gon,  who  had  promised  by 
his  prophets  to  call  the  gentiles  to  the  hitb, 
with  a  superabundance  of  grace,  has  fidSUrd 
his  promise  ;  so  that  the  Christian  church  ii 
now  composed   principally  of  gentile  coo- 
verts ;  and  the  Jews,  too  proud  of  their  ptr- 
ticular  privileges,  and  abandoned  to  their 
reprobate   sense   of  things,  have  disowned 
Jeaus  Christ,  their  Messiah  and  Redeemer, 
for  whom,  during  so  many  ages,  theybd 
looked  so  impatiently.     In  the  writing  of 
St.  Paul,  the  gentiles  are  generally  denotttl 
as  Greeks,   Rom.  i.  14,  16;  ii.  9,  10;  i«i : 
X.  12;    1  Cor.  i.  22—24;   Gal.  iii.  28.    St 
Luke,  in  the  Acts,  expresses  himself  in  the 
same  manner,  Acts  vi.  1 ;  xi.  20 ;  xviii..  &c 

2.  St.  Paul  is  commonly  called  the«po»tl* 
of  the  gentiles,  1  Tim.  ii.  7,  or  Greeks;  be- 
cause he,  principally,  preached  Jesus  (.'hni' 
to  them;  whereas  I'etcr,  and  the  other  ajx* 
ties,  preached  generally  to  the  Jews,  ud  u* 
callea  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  Cial.  ii-^' 
ITie  prophets  declared  very  particularly  ik* 
calling  of  the  gentiics.  Jacob  foretold  tin' 
the  Messiah,  he  who  was  to  he  sent.  t!i« 
Shiloh,  should  gather  the  gentiles  to  liti*- 
sclf.  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  hi' 
temple,  prays  for  "  the  stranger"  who  should 
there  intrcat  God.  The  Psalmist  says,  thst 
the  Lord  would  give  the  gentiles  to  the  M* 
siah  for  his  inheritance ;  that  Egypt 
Babylon  shall  know  him  ;  that  Ethiopisl 
hasten  to  bring  him  presents  ;  that  thcki 
of  Tarshish,  and  of  the  isles,  the  kinw 
Arabia  and  Shcba,  shall  be  tributary  to  mm. 
Psalm  ii.  S  ;  Ixvii.  4  ;  Ixxii.  9,  10.  Iiai*" 
abounds  with  prophecies  of  the  like  oaiui*, 
on  which  account  he  has  justly  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  "the  prophet «1 
the  gentiles." 

Gentiles,  Cot;BT  or  thb.    JosephnsnT' 
there  was,  in  the  cotirt  of  the  temple,  a  wul. 
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hutndc,  brcMthigb,  with  pillars  at 

liliU'    distances,    and    inscnpliona    on 

ia  Greek  and  Latin,   importing  that 

per*  wen  forbidden  from  entering  far- 

bere  their  offerinfrs  were  received,  and 

CM  wvrt  ofTered  for  them,  they  stand- 

Uicbanier:  but  they  were  not  allowed 

prcwch  to  the  altar.     Pompey,  never- 

«.  wtnt  even  into  the  sanctuary,  but 

rd  with  Mrict  deconim  ;  and  the  next 

e  commanded  the  temple  to  he  purified, 

he  customary  sacrifices  to  be  offered. 

Ic  before  the  last  rebellion  of  thn  Jews, 

nutineers  would  have  persuaded  the 

I  to  accept  no  victim  not  presented  by 

r;    and  nhli){ed  them  to  reject   those 

I  were  oftered  by  command  of  the  em- 

for  the   Roman  people.     The  wisest 

a  reraonntrated  witli  them  on  the  danger 

■NUld   brint;  on  their  country;    urged 

Bir  ance!!tor»  had  never  rejected  the 

n»  of  gentile*  ;    and  that  Ibe  temple 

mtMtly  adorned  with  the  offerings   of 

people ;   at  the  same  time,  the  roost 

eo  prieita,  who  had  spent  their  whole 

in  the  ptudy  of  the  law,  testified  that 

Ibrefathers  bad  always  received   the 

Bcca  of  stranger*. 

am  the  above  particulars,  we  learn  the 

ling  of  what  the  apostle  Paul  calls  "  the 

iainill  of  (tartition,"  between  Je^i-s  and 

H^  broken  down  by  the  gospel. 

RAR,  a  royal  city  of  the  Philistines, 

Ic  not  far  from    the  angle  where  the 

I  tad  went  sides  of  Palestine  meet. 

SRIZI^I,  a   mount   near  Shechem.  in 

mm,  a  province  of  Samaria.     Shechem 

t  the  foot  of  two  mountains,  Khal  and 

tim.      iieriiim  was  fruitful.   Khal  was 

m.    iioA  commanded  that  the  Hebrews. 

pafming  the  Jordan,  should  be  so  di- 

^:x  tribes  might  be  stationed  on 

im,  and  six  on  Mount    Kbnl. 

ioriper  WW  to  pronounce  blessings  on 

I  wko  obterved  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  the 

—    '-■-^•^  against  those  who  should  vio- 

XI.  29;  sutvii.  12.     As  to  the 

^.    the   temple  upon  Gerizim,  we 

I  tekc  Joseuhus's  relation  of  it.  Manas- 
Jiu  grmndson  of  Eliaihib,  the  High 
^Eknu  brother  to  Jaddus.  High  Priest 
^BtWH,  having  been  driven  from  Jeru- 
a  in  the  ye.ir  of  the  world  367 1 ,  and  not 
(ring  patiently  to  sec  himself  deprived  of 
'  and  advantages  of  the  priesthood , 
hia  father-in-law,  addressed  him- 
nder  the  Great,  who  was  then 
iiege  of  Tyre;  and  having 
)  for  the  province  of  Samaria, 
I  governor,  be  farther  offered 
nd  of  hJH  bedt  troops,  which 
nder  to  gtaat  what  he  desired 
r-law,  and  for  many  other  priests, 
married,  a*  well  as  he,  contrary 

^]»w.   chose   rather   to  forsake  their 

■try   than  their  wives,  and  had  Joined 
rb   iu  Samaria.      Wlien   Antiochua 
tern  begiB   to  persecute  the   Jews, 
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A.M.  3836;    B.C.  186,  the  Samaritans  en- 
treated him  that  their  temple  upon  Gerizim, 
which  hitherto  had  been   dedicated   to   an 
unknown  and  nameless  god,  might  be  con- 
secrated to  Jupiter  the  Grecian,  which  w«i 
easily   consented   to  by  Antiochus.      The 
temple  of  Gerizim  subsisted  Mme  time  after 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  was  introduced  into 
it ;  but  it  was  destroyed  bv  John  llircanus 
Maccabeus,  and  was  not  rebuilt  till  Gabinius 
wag  governor  of  Syria;  who  repaired  Samaria, 
and  called  it  by  hin  own  name.   It  is  certain, 
that,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  this  temple  was  in 
being ;  and  that  the  true  (Jwl  was  worshipped 
there,  s'mce  the  woman  of  Samaria,  pointing 
to  Gerizim,  said  to  him,  "  Chir  fathers  wor- 
shipped in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say,  that 
in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship,"  John  iv.  20.     We  are  assured, 
that  Herod  the  Great,  having  rebuilt  Sama- 
ria,   and    called    it   Sebaste,   in   honour    of 
Augustus,  would  have  obliged  the  Samari- 
tans to  worship  in  the  temple  which  he  had 
erected  there,  hut  they  constantly  refused. 
GETH.SEMANE.   See  Olives,  Mount  of. 
GI.\NT,  ?b:,  Greek,  yiyai,  a  numster,  a 
terrible  man,  a  chief  who  beatii  and  bears 
down  other  men.   Scripture  npeaks  of  giants 
before  the  flood  :  "  Nephilim,  mighty  men 
who  were  of  old,  men  of  renown,"  Gen.  vi. 
4.     Aquila  translates  nenhilim,  /»-nrf«TorTfi, 
men  v^Ao  attack,  who  fall  with   impetuosity 
on  their  enemies,  which  renders  very  well 
the  force  of  the  term.     Symroachus  trans- 
lates it  jSia^M,   rioltitl  men,  cniel,  whose  only 
rule  of  action  is  violence.     Scripture  some- 
times calls  giants   Itepbaim :  Chedorlaomer 
beat  the   Hephaim   at  A«hteroth-Kamnim. 
The  Hmim,   ancient  inhabitants    of  Moab, 
%vere  of  a  gigantic  stature,  that  is,  Rephaim. 
The  Rephaim  and  the  Perizzites  are  connected 
aa  old  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  The  Rephaim, 
in  some  parts  of  scripture,  signify  spirits  in 
the  invisible  world,  in  a  state  of  misery.   Job 
says  that  the  ancient  Rephaim  groan  under 
the  waters;  and  Solomon,  that  the  ways  of 
a  loose  woman  lead  to  the  Rephaim  ;  that 
he  who  deviates  from  the  ways  of  wisdom, 
shall  dwell   in   the  assembly   of  Rephaim, 
that  is,  in  hell,  Prov.  ii.  18  ;  iv.  18;  xxi.  16, 
&c.  ;  Gen  XIV.  5;  Deut.  ii.  11,  20;  iii.   II, 
13;   Joshua  xii.  4;   xiiL    12;   Job  x.Tvi.  5. 
'llie  Anakim,  or  the  sons  of  .Xnak,  were  the 
most    famous    giants   of   Palestine.      They 
dwelt  at  Hebron,    and   thereabouts.       The 
Israelites  sent   to  view   the  promised   land 
reported,  that,  in  compariison,  they  them- 
selvea  were  but  grasshoppers.  Num.  xiii   33. 
2.    As  to  the  existence  of  giants,  scvcml 
writers,    both   ancient    and    modem,    have 
thought  that  the   ginnU  of   scripture  were 
men  famous  far  violence  and  crime,  rather 
than  for  strength  or  stature.     But  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  there  have  been  races  of  men 
of  a  stature  much  above  that  common  at 
present ;  although  their  size  has  often  been 
alisurdly  magnified.   'I'he  ancients  considered 
persons  whose  stature  exceeded  seven  feet  •• 
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ffiljnntie.     Living  pants  have  certainly  been 
seen  who  were  somewhat  taller ;  but  the  ex- 
istence of  tlioBe  who  greatly  mrpaKBcd  it,  or 
were  double  the  height,  has  been  inferred 
only  from  remains  discovered  in  the  earth, 
hxit  not  from  the  ocular  testimony  of  credi- 
ble witnesses.     Were  we  to  admit  what  has 
been  reported  on  the  subject,  there  would 
be  no  bounds  to  the  dimensions  of  giants ; 
the  earth  would  seem  iinsnitable  for  them  to 
tread  upon.    History,  however,  acquaints  us 
that,  in  the  reign  of  (.'laudius,  a  giant  named 
Galbara,  ten  feel  high,  was  brought  to  Rome 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.     An  instance  is 
cited  by  Goropius,  an  author  with  whom  we 
are  otherwise  unacquainted,  of  a  female  of 
equal   stature.      A  certain   Greek   sophist, 
Proa^resiu.-i,  is  said  to  have  been  nine  feet  in 
hcitfht.   Jidius  Capitolinus  affirms  that  IVIax- 
iminian,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  eight  feel 
and  a  half;  there  was  a  Swede,  one  of  the 
life  guards  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  that 
siie.     M.  Le  Cat  speaks  of  a  giant  exhibited 
at   Koucn,  measuring  eight  feet  and  some 
inches ;  and  we  believe  some  have  been  seen 
in  this  country,  within  the  last  thirty  vears, 
whose  stature  was  not  inferior.     Jn  ftott's 
"  History  of  Staffordtibipe,"  there  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  man  of  seven  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  another,  in  Tlioresby's  account  of 
Leeds,  of  seven  feet  five  inches  high.     Ex- 
amples may  be  found  elsewhere  of  several 
inilividuals  seven  feet  in  height,  below  which, 
after  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  we  may 
cease    to    consider   men    gigantic.       Kntire 
families  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occm-  of 
six  feet   four,  or  six  feet  six  inches  high. 
From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  there 
may  have  possibly  been  seen  some  solitary 
instances  of  men  who  were  ten  feet  in  height; 
that  those  of  eight  feet  are  extremely  un- 
common, and  that  even  six  feet  and  a  half 
far  exceeds  the  height  of  men  in  Europe. 
We   may  reasonably  understand    that   the 
gigantic  nations  of  Canaan  were  above  the 
average  size  of  oiher  people,  with  instances 
among  them  of  several  families  of  gigantic 
stature.    ITiis  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  sup- 
Dose,  in    order  to  explain   the  account   of 
Nioscs ;  but  the  notion  that  men  have  gra- 
dually degenerated  in  size  has  no  foundation. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  the  mo- 
dern tribes  of  mankind  have  tlius  degene- 
rated.   The  catacombs  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
Palestine ;  the  cenotaph,  if  it  be  truly  such, 
in  the  great  pjTamid ;  the  tomb  of  .Alexander 
the  Great,  are  all  calculated  for  bodies  of 
ordinarj'  dimensions.   'I'he  truth  is  still  more 
satisfactorily  cslablished  from  the  muinaiies 
which  are  yet  withrlrawn  from  their  recepta- 
cles in  Egypt,  and  the  caverns  of  the  Canary 
Islands.     In  the  most  ancient  sepulchres  of 
Britain,  those  apparently  anterior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  ( 'bristianity,  no  remains  are 
discovered  which  indicate  the  larger  stature 
of  the  inhabitants  than  our  own.     In  every 
part  of  the  world  domestic  implements  and 
personal  ornaments,  many  centuries  old,  are 
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obtained  from  tombs,  from  bog«  and  mo 
or    those    cities   overwhelmed  by  toI 
eniptinns,  which  would  be  ill  adapted 
B  gigantic  race  of  ancestors. 

GIBEON,  the  capital  city  of  the  Gil 
ites,  who  took  advantage  of  the   oatlu 
Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  procnr 
by  an  artful  representation  of  their  txlong^l 
ing   to  a  very  remote   coimtry.  Joshua  ui. 
Joshua  and   the  elders  had  not  the  precau- 
tion to  considt  God  on  this  affair,  but  iocoa- 
siderately  made  a  league  with  thes«  people. 
They  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and, 
without  revoking  their   promise  of  Mviefj 
their  lives,  they  condemned  them  to  lobou 
in  carrying  wood  and  water  for  the 
nacle;  and  to  other  works,  as  slaves  tat 
captives ;  in  which  state  of  servitude  thty ' 
remained,  till  the  entire  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish    nation.    A.M.    2.553;     B.C.   1151. 
Three   days  after  the  (iibeonilea  had  Mr- 
rendered    to   the    Hebrews,    the    king*  of 
Canaan  being  informed  of  it,  five  of  them 
came  and  besieged  the  city  of  (libeon.    The 
Gibeonites    sent   to    Josniia,   and    daircd 
speedy  help.      Joshua    attacked    the   firt 
kings  early  in  the   morning,   put   them  to 
flight,  and  pursued  them  to  liethoron,  Jo«h. 
X.  3,  &c.     The  Gibeonites  were  desceodd 
from  the  Hi^'ites.  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  pos.sessed  four  cities  :  Cepliinit. 
Beeroth,  Kirjath-jcarim,  and  Gibeon.  their  j 
capital;   all  afterwards  given  to  Beniunia,] 
except  Kirjatb-jearim,  which  fell  to  JudaLJ 
The   (libeonites  continued  subject  to 
burdens  which    Joshua  imposed  on 
and  were   very  faithful    to    the    N 
Nevertheless,  .Saul  destroyed  a  great  no 
of  them,  2  Sam.  xxL  1 ;  but  God, 
reign  of  David,  sent  a  great  famine,  ' 
lasted  three  vears,  A.M.  2£«3  ;  B.C.  JOJI; 
and  the  prophets  told  Da^'id  that  tJui  ah- 
mity  would  continue  while  Saul's  cmeltr  re- 
mained unavenged.  David  asked  the  GibieM- 
itcs  what  satisfaction  they  desired.     Theraa- 
swered,  "  Seven  of  Saul's  sons  we  will  pot 
to  death,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  our  brtthrea." 
The  Gibeonites  crucified  them.     From  ikw 
time  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gibemdia 
as  a  distinct  people.     But  they  n-crr  pnAs- 
bly  included  among  the  Nethinim,  appointfd 
for  the  service  of  the  temple.  I  Chroa  a- 
2.     Aftem'ards,  those  of  the  (.'anaanite*  w)h  j 
were  8ul>ducd,  and  had  their  livea  *|Mn<lii 
were  added  to  the  (iil>eonit«s.     We  »ee  it 
Eaira  viii.  20,  ii.  58,  ]  Kings  ix.  30,  31,  tk«» 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes  of  Judak, 
gave  many  such  to  the  Lord  ;  these  Nelii- 
nim  being  carried  into   captivity  vrith  Jo* 
dah    and  the    Le\'ites,    many  oi   them  re- 
turned with  Ezra,  Zerubbubel,   and   Nehe- 
miah,  and  continued,  .ts  before,  in  the  tir* 
vice  of  the  temple,  under   the   priests  vd 
Levites.     We  neither  know  when,   nor  Vj 
whom,  nor  on  what  occasion,  the  txbenwde 
and  altar  of  burnt  sacnfices.  made  bv  .McnM 
in  the  wilderness,  were  reoioved  to  ^Jibeoo ; 
but  this  wo  certainly  know,  that,  toward  tin 
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•nd  of  David's  reign,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Solomon's,  they  were  there,  1  Chron.  xxi. 
29,  30.  Da>-id  necing  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
at  Araonab's  thre«hing-door,  was  bo  terri- 
fied, that  he  had  not  time  or  otrength  to  go 
so  far  as  (iibeon  to  offer  sacrifice ;  but  Solo- 
mon, being  seated  on  the  throne,  went  to 
♦aerifice  at  Gibcon,  I  Kings  tii.  4. 

GIDEON,  the  son  of  Joash,  of  the  tribe 
of  Monasfleh ;  the  same  with  .lenibbaal, 
ibe  seventh  Jiulge  of  Israel.  He  <l\velt  in  the 
city  of  Ophra,  and  was  chosen  by  God  in  a 
vtrj  extraordinary  manner  to  deliver  the 
l«rxelite!i  from  the  opprcssiion  of  the  Midian- 
it«,  ander  which  they  had  laboured  for  the 
(pace  of  seven  years.  See  Judges  vi.  14 — 27} 
nil.  1 — 24,  &c. 

OIER-EAGLE,  anir,  Lev.xi.  18;  Dcut. 
nr.  17.     As  the  root  of  this  word  signifies 
it»iiemest  and  affection,  it   is  supposed  to 
nfer  to  some  bird  remarkable  for  iti^  attach- 
ment to  its  young;  hence  some  have  thought 
•Jj*t  the  pelican  is  to  be  underHtood;  and 
Bochart  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  gol- 
den vulture  is  meant ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  permoplerus  of  the  anci- 
ents, the  ach-bobba  of  the  Arabians,  particu- 
lirly  described  by  Bruce  under  the  name  of 
mekaruah.    He  says,  "We  know  from  Horns 
Apollo,  that  the  rachma,  or  she-vulture,  was 
Boed  to  Isis,  and  adorned  the  statue  of  the 
goddess ;  that  it  was  the  emblem  of  parental 
sifection ;  and  that  it  was  the  hieroglyphic 
iw  an  afiertionate    mother."     He   farther 
•syi,    that   "  this    female   vulture,   having 
hitched  her  young  ones,    continues   with 
them  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  provid- 
ing  them  with  all  necessaries ;    and,  when 
llw  stock  of  food  fails  them,  she  tears  ofiF 
tie  fleshy  part  of  her  thigh,  and  feeds  them 
*ith  that  and  the  blood  which  flows  from  the 
»oiind." 

RaMclqiiist  thus  describes  the  Egyptian 
culture :  "  The  appearance  of  the  bird  is  as 
«"rid  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  face  is 
^ed  and  wrinkled,  the  eyes  are  large  and 
•wk,  the  beak  black  and  crooked,  the 
'*»n«  large,  and  extended  ready  fur  ])rey, 
*;<1  the  whole  body  polluted  with  titth. 
/"Me  are  qualities  enough  to  make  the 
■*o1der  shudder  with  horror.  Notwith- 
"oding  tbi«,  the  inhabitnntH  of  Egypt  ean- 
**•  be  enough  thankful  to  Providence  for 
*j»  bird.  All  the  places  round  Cairo  arc 
•Bid  with  the  dead  bodies  of  asses  and 
"■hi*!  and  thousands  of  these  birds  fly 
**9ut  and  devour  the  carcasses,  before  they 
r^tfify  and  fill  the  air  with  noxious  exhala- 
■*"»«."  No  wonder  that  such  an  animal 
'''<'uld  be  deemed  unclean. 

GIFT  OF  'n>N<iLfES.  an  ability  given  to 

7«  apostles  and  others  of  readdy  and  intelli- 

PWj  speaking  a  variety  of  languages  which 

^s  had  never  learned.     This  was  a  glorious 

^  decisive   atte'^tation    to  the  gosprl,   as 

^I  as  a  Buicable,  and,  indeed,  in  their  cir- 

'^■imstanres,  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 

''^iKion  for  which  the  apostles    and    their 
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coadjutors  were  designed.  Xor  is  there  any 
reo-son,  with  Dr.  Middleton,  to  understand 
it  as  merely  nn  occasional  gift,  so  that  a 
person  might  speak  a  language  most  fluently 
one  hour,  and  ite  entirely  ignorant  of  it  the 
next :  which  neither  agrees  with  what  is 
said  of  the  abuse  (»f  it,  nor  woidd  it  have 
been  sufiicient  to  answer  the  end  i>roposed, 
.Acts  ii.  Some  a[ipear  to  have  beenjfiftcd 
with  one  tongue,  others  with  more.  To  St. 
Paul  this  endowment  was  vouchsafed  in  a 
more  liberal  degree,  than  to  many  others  { 
for,  as  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  received 
the  gift  of  tongues,  be  says,  "  that  he  spake 
with  tongues  mure  than  tliey  aU." 

GII"rS.  The  practice  of  making  presents 
is  very  common  in  oriental  countries.  The 
custom  probably  had  its  origin  among  those 
men  who  first  sustained  the  oiTice  of  kings 
or  rulers,  and  who,  from  the  novelty  and 
perhaps  the  weakness  attached  to  their  situ- 
ation, chose,  rather  than  make  the  hazardous 
attempt  of  exacting  taxes,  to  content  them- 
selves with  receiving  those  presents  which 
might  be  freely  ofTereil  1  Sam.  x.  2".  Hence 
it  passed  into  a  custom,  that  whoever  ap- 
proached the  king  should  come  with  a  gift. 
Fhis  was  the  practice  and  the  expectation. 
The  custom  of  presenting  gifts  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  other  great  men ;  to 
men  who  were  inferior  to  the  king,  but  who 
were,  nevertheless,  men  of  iniluenee  and 
rank ;  it  was  also  extended  to  those  who 
were  equals,  when  they  were  visited,  Prov. 
xviii.  16.  Kings  themselves  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  presents,  probably  in  refer- 
ence to  the  custom  in  question  and  the  feel- 
ings connected  with  it,  to  those  individuals, 
their  inferiors  in  point  of  rank,  whom  they 
wished  to  honour,  and  ali^u  to  those  who, 
like  themselves,  were  clothed  with  the  royal 
authority.  These  presents,  namely,  such  aa 
were  presented  by  the  king  as  a  token  of  the 
royal  esteem  and  hoTtuur,  are  almost  invari- 
ably denominated  in  the  Hebrew,  mttf  and 
n313,  I  Kings  XV.  19;  3  Kings  xvi.  8j 
xviii.  M  ;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  IC.  The  more 
ancient  prophets  did  not  deem  it  discredit- 
able to  them  to  receive  presents,  nor  unbe- 
coming their  sacred  calling,  except  when,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  thev  refused  by  way 
of  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  or  indig- 
nation, 2  Kings  V.  l.'i ;  viii.  ().  In  later  times, 
when  false  prophets,  in  order  to  obtain 
money,  prophesied  without  truth  and  with- 
out autnority,  the  tnie  prophets,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  line  of  distinction 
as  broad  as  possible,  rejected  everything 
that  looked  Uke  reward.  Gifts  of  this  kind, 
that  have  now  been  described,  are  not  to 
be  t:onf(nindei]  with  those  which  n.re  cjilled 
TniP,  and  which  were  prespnted  to  judges. 
not  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  honour,  but  for 
purposes  of  bribery*  nnd  rorniption.  The 
former  wnn  consiilered  an  honour  to  the 
giver,  but  n  gift  of  the  latter  kind  bus  been 
justly  reprobated  in  every  age,  Exod.  xiiii. 
8;  Deut.  X.  17;  xvi.  19;  xivii.  25;  Psalm 
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XV.  R  ;  xxvi.  10  ;  Ixaiah  i.  23  ;  v.  23 ;  xxxiii. 
15.  The  (fiver  was  not  restricted  as  to  the 
kind  of  present  which  he  should  make.  He 
might  present  not  onlv  silver  and  gold,  but 
clothes  and  ann.s,  also  diflerent  kinds  of  food, 
in  a  word,  anything  which  could  be  of 
benefit  to  the  recipient,  Gen.  sliii.  11  :  1  Sam, 
ii.  7;  xvi.  20;  Job  xlii.  11.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  in 
the  east,  for  an  individual  when  visiting  a 
person  of  high  rank,  to  make  some  presents 
of  small  value  to  the  servants  or  domestics 
of  the  [wrson  visited,  1  Sam.  rxv.  27.  It 
tva<<  the  usual  practice  among  kings  and 
princes  to  present  to  their  favourite  officers 
in  the  government,  to  ambassadors  from 
foreign  courts,  to  foreigners  of  distinction, 
and  to  men  eminent  fur  their  learning, 
garments  of  greater  or  less  value.  Genesis 
xlv.  22,  23;  Esther  viii.  15.  The  royal 
wardrolje,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
such  garments  was  kept,  is  denominated  in 
Hebrew  D'lia,  2  Chronicles  xxxw.  22.  It 
was  considered  an  honour  of  the  highest 
kind,  if  a  king  or  any  person  in  high  autho- 
rity thought  it  |iro(ier,  as  a  manifestation  of 
his  favour,  to  give  away  to  another  the  gar- 
ment which  he  had  previously  worn  himself, 
I  Sam.  3^-iii.  4.  In  the  east  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  e.xpected,  that  every  one  who  has 
received  a  garment  from  the  king  will  imme- 
diately clothe  himself  in  it,  and  promptly 
present  himself  and  render  his  homage  to 
the  giver;  othenvise  he  nins  the  hazard  of 
exciting  the  king's  displeasure.  Matt.  xrii. 
H,  12.  It  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  the 
king,  when  he  made  a  feast,  presented  vest- 
ments to  all  the  guests  who  were  invited, 
with  which  they  clothed  themselves  before 
they  sat  down  to  it,  2  Kings  s.  22  ;  Oen.  xlv, 
22 ;  Rev.  iii.  5.  In  oriental  countries,  the 
presents  which  are  made  to  kings  and  princes 
are  to  this  day  carried  on  beasts  of  burden, 
are  attended  with  a  body  of  men,  and  are 
escorted  ivith  much  pomp.  It  matters  not 
how  light  or  how  smalt  the  present  may  be, 
it  must  either  be  carried  on  the  fiack  of  a 
beast  of  burden,  or  by  a  man,  who  must 
support  it  with  both  his  hands.  Judges  iii. 
18  ;  2  Kings  viii.  9. 

GIHON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four 
riyers  the  source  of  which  was  in  Paradise, 
Oen.  ii.  13.  (See  Eden.)  Reland,  Calmet, 
Slc,  think  that  (iihon  is  the  Araxes,  which 
has  its  source,  as  well  as  the  Tigrts  and 
Euphrates,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and.  running  wth  ahnott  incredible  rapidity, 
falls  into  the  <.7aspian  .Sea.  Gihon  was  al-io 
the  name  of  a  fountain  to  the  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, at  which  Solomon  was  anointed  king 
by  the  High-Priest  Zadok,  and  the  prophet 
Mathan,  I  Kings  i.  33. 

GILBOA,  MouvT,  a  ridge  of  mountains 
on  the  north  of  Bethahan.  or  Scythopolis, 
forming  in  that  part  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Jordan  to  the  west.  It  m  memorable 
from  the  defeat  of  Saul  by  the  PhiUstines  ; 
irfaen  his  three  sons  were  slain,  and  he  htni- 
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self  died  by  his  own  band,  his  ; 
refusing  to  kill  him,  1  Sam   xxxi. 

GILEAD,  the  name  given  to  tlie 
ment  erected  by  Laban  and  Jacob,  b 
mony  of  a  mutual  covenant  and  agre< 
Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48.      Hence  the  niU 
which  it  was    erected   was  called 
Gilead,  Cant.  iv.  1 ;  vi,  5;  Jer,  1.  19, 
mountains  of  Gilead  were  part  of  tha 
of  mountains   which   extend   from 
Lebanon  southward,  on  the  east  of  th 
Land ;  they  gave  their  name  to  ^H 
country  whicn  lies  on  the  east  of  i^t 
Galilee,  and  included  the  mountS[ 
gion  called  in  the  New  Testament  1 
nitis.     The  scriptiu-c  speaks  of  the  I 
Gilead,  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  xlvi.  U  ;  Ii.  8. 
merchants   who  bought  Joseph 
Gilead,  and  were  carrying  lialin 
Gen.  xxx\'ii.  35.     i^ee  B.vlm. 

GlL(iAL,  a  celebrated  place 
the  west  of  Jordan,  where  the  IsraaB 
camped  some  time  after  their  passu 
that  river,  and  where  Joshua  pilchea 
stones  taken  out  of  Jordan  as  a  me 
A  considerable  city  was  afterward] 
there,  which  became  renowned  for 
events  recorded  in  tlie  history  of  thj 
Gilgal  was  about  a  league  from  Jordi 
at  an  equal  distance  from  Jericho.  It 
ed  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
Hebrews  being  there  circumcised ;  fo) 
by  divine  command  that  rite  had  bcM 
formed  upon  them,  the  Lord  said, 
day  have  I  roUed  away  from  off  you  I 
proach  of  Egypt,"  Joshua  v.  2 — t,  &c. 
word  (iilgal  signifies  Tvlling.  Here  i 
was  long  stationed,  and   consequenl 

I)lace  was  much  resorted  to  by  th«  Iici 
t  seems  to  have  been  the  place  in 
Jeroboam  or  some  of  the  kings  of 
instituted  idolatrous  worship  ;  and  her 
allusions  to  it  by  the  prophets,  Hosea 
Amos  iv.  4.  It  is  pruiiable  that 
idols  at  Gilgal  as  early  as  the  dayi 
who  was  one  of  the  judges ;  for  it'i  _^ 
having  delivered  his  presents  to  the 
"  Ehud  went  away,  but  returned  i 
the  quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal 
iii.  1 9.  The  margin  of  our  B? 
"  the  graven  images,"  or  idols  •«_ 
Moabites,  the  viewing  of  which,  it  L 
stirred  up  Ehud  to  revenge  the  afl&5 
by  offered  to  the  God  nf  Israel, 
same  place,  the  people  met  to  ctmfil 
kingdom  to  Saul,  I  Sam.  xi.  U.  Ii. 
at  Gilgal,  too,  that  Saul  incurred  t 
vine  displeasure,  in  offering  sacrifice 
Samuel  arrived,  1  Sam.  xiii. ;  and  the 
it  was  that  he  received  the  sentence 
rejection  for  disobeying  the  divine  con 
and  sparing  the  king  of  Amalek  «i 
spoils  which  he  had  re«erve<l,  1  Sam. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sett 
of  stones,  as  at  Gilgal  and  other  places 
rise  to  the  rude  stone  circular  temples 
Druids,  and  other  heathens.  The  idei 
ever,  appears  fanciful,  and  there  ia  an 
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between  Btone*  erected  for 
iaia,  and  tbcne  used  to  mark  i^acred,  or 
ed  MCred,  places  for  worship. 
DLE.  The  (prdle  is  an  indUpensable 
in  the  drcM  of  an  oriental :  it  has 
I  oaea ;  but  the  principal  one  is  to  tuck 
r  long  flowing  vestment:),  that  they  may 
ommode  them  in  their  work,  or  on  a 
f.  The  Jews,  according  to  some 
,  wore  a  double  girdle,  one  of  greater 
I,  with  which  they  girded  their  tunic 
hey  prepared  for  active  exertions  :  the 
they  wore  under  their  «hirt,  around 
UBS.  This  under  girdle  they  reckon 
irr  to  diettngui.sh  hctwecn  the  heart 
I  IcM  hononraljle  parts  of  the  human 
The  upper  girdle  was  sometimes 
if  leather,  the  material  of  which  the 
)[  John  the  Baptist  was  made;  but  it 
m  commonly  fabricated  of  worsted, 
Kjf  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of 
^pd  made  to  fold  several  times  abotit 
tft  one  end  of  which  being  doubled 
ad  Mwn  along  the  edges,  serves  them 
nine,  agreeably  to  the  acceptation  of 
1  the  scriptures,  which  is  translated 
n  several  places  of  the  New  Testa- 
Matt  z.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  8.  The  ancient 
m,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
A  the  orientals;  for  their  soldiers, 
■obably  all  classes  of  the  citizens, 
>  carry  their  money  in  their  girdles. 
in  Horace,  qui  tonam  perdidU, 
!  who  had  lost  his  purse ;  and  in 
iu9,  C.  <iracchus  is  introduced, 
'Those  girdles  which  1  carried  out 
sy  when  I  went  from  Rome,  I  have 
from  the  province  brought 
ly."  The  Turks  make  a  further 
Me  girdles,  by  fixing  their  knives 
tnards  in  them :  while  the  writers  and 
ria  suspend  in  them  tlieir  ink-horns ; 
Hm  old  as  the  prophet  Hzekiel,  who 
V  "  a  person  clothed  in  white  linen, 
imk-horn  upon  his  loins,"  Ezek.  ix.  3. 
Mt  of  the  ink-holder  which  passes 
nthegirdle  and  the  tunic,  and  receives 
f  Miong  and  flat ;  but  the  vrssel  for 
[Which  rests  upon  the  girdle,  is 
th  fl  lid  to  clasp  over  it. 
ise  the  girdle  and  give  it  to  another 
_  the  orientils,  n  token  of  great 
I  and  affection.  Thus,  to  ratify  the 
rbich  Jonathan  made  with  David, 
his  cordial  regard  for  his 
other  things,  he  gave  him 
girdle  curiously  and  richly 
It  vu  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  a 
ononr,  and  sometimes  bestowed  as 
Bf  rafrit ;  for  this  was  the  recom- 
fuab  declared  he  meant  to  bc- 
I  who  put  Absalom  to  death  : 
Du  not  smite  him  there  to  the 
T  vaA  I  would  have  given  thee  ten 
of  Milver,  and  a  girdle,"  2  Samuel 
1  The  reward  was  certainly  meant 
and  with  the  importance  of  the 
ch  he  expected  him  to  perform, 
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and  the  dignity  of  his  o%vn  station  as  com- 
mander in  chief:  we  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  girdle  promised  was  not  a  common 
one  of  leather,  or  plain  worsted,  but  of 
costly  materials  and  richly  adorned ;  for 
people  of  rank  and  fashion  in  the  east  wear 
very  broad  girdles,  all  of  silk,  and  superbly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and  pre> 
cious  stones,  of  which  they  are  extremely 
proud,  regarding  them  as  the  tokens  of  their 
superior  station,  and  theproof  of  their  riches. 
"To  gird  up  the  loins"  is  to  bring  the  flow- 
ing rone  within  the  girdle,  and  so  to  pre- 
pare for  a  journey,  or  for  some  vigoroua 
exercise. 

OL.\SS,  iaXos.  This  word  occurs  Rev. 
xsi.  18,  21;  and  the  adjective  -'M-u^Bt,  Rev. 
iv.  6;  XV.  2.  Parkhiirst  says  that  in  the 
later  Greek  writers,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, taXos  denotes  the  artilicial  sub.stance, 
glass ;  and  that  we  may  either  with  !\Iintert 
derive  it  from  lAi|,  splendour,  or  immediately 
from  the  Hebrew  i>n,  to  shine.  There  seemn 
to  be  no  reference  to  glass  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  art  of  making  it  was  not  known. 
Our  translators  have  rendered  the  Hebrew 
word  nwio,  in  Exodus  xxsviii.  8,  and  Job 
xxxvii.  18,  "  looking-glass."  But  the  mak- 
ing mirrors  of  glass,  coated  with  quicksilver, 
is  an  invention  quite  modern.  The  word 
looking-glass  occurs  in  our  version  of  Eecle- 
siaaticus  xii.  11,  "  Never  tni.tt  thine  enemy; 
for  like  :is  iron  rusteth,  so  is  hi.«  wickedness. 
Though  he  humble  Viimself,  and  go  crouch- 
ing, yet  take  good  heed  and  beware  of  him, 
and  thou  shalt  Ik-  unto  him  as  if  thou  hadst 
washed  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  his  rust  hath  not  been  altogether  wiped 
away."  This  passage  proves,  by  its  mention 
of  rust,  that  mirrors  were  then  made  of 
polished  metal.  The  word  fc-om-pov,  or  mir~ 
ror,  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  and  James  i.  23- 
Dr.  Pearce  thinks  that  in  the  former  place  it 
signifies  any  of  those  transparent  substances 
which  the  ancients  used  in  their  windows, 
and  through  which  they  saw  external  objects 
obscurely.  Out  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  word  denotes  a  mirror  of  polished  metal ; 
as  this,  however,  was  liable  to  many  imper- 
fections, 80  that  the  object  before  it  was  not 
seen  clearly  or  fuUy,  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  is,  that  we  see  things  as  it  were  by 
images  reflected  from  a  mirror,  which  shows 
them  very  obscurely  and  indistinctly.  In 
the  latter  place,  a  mirror  undoubtedly  is 
meant ;  "  For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word, 
and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  be- 
holding his  natural  face  in  a  glass  :  for  he 
beholdeth  himself,  and  f^oeth  his  way,  and 
straightway  he  forgelteth  what  manner  of 
man  ne  was  :"  but  in  the  former,  1  Cor.  xiii. 
1 2 ,  semi-transparent  gloss  such  as  that 
which  we  see  in  the  ancient  glass  vases  of 
the  Romans  is  ob^ioualy  Intended.  Speci- 
mens of  Roman  glass  may  be  seen  in  collec- 
tions of  antiquities,  and  some  have  been  dug 
up  at  Pompeii ;  but  in  all  it  is  cloudy  and 
dull,  and  objects  can  only  be  seen  through 
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it  with  indistinclncsR.  From  this  we  may 
fully  perceive  the  force  of  the  ajwstle'ii 
words,  "  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly." 
GLEAN.  To  glean  is  properly  to  gather 
ears  of  corn,  or  grapes,  left  by  the  reapers. 
Sec.  Tlie  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  glean 
their  tields,  but  were  to  leave  this  to  the 
poor.  Lev.  xix.  10 ;  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  31 ; 
Ruth  ii.  3. 

(iU)HIFY,  to  make  glorious  orhonoura- 
hle,  or  t(i  cause  to  appear  so,  John  xii.  28  ; 
xiii.  31,  32  ;  XV.  8  ;  xvii.  4,  5 ;  xxi.  19  :  Acta 
iii.  13.     In  this  view  it  parlicukrly  refers  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  aacension 
to  the  right  hand  of  (iod,   John  vii.  39; 
xii.  16.    it  also  expresses  that  change  which 
shall  pass  upon  believers  at  the  general  re- 
surrection, and  their  admission  into  heaven. 
<jL011Y,  splendour,  magnificence.     The 
glory  of  (jod,  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  de- 
notes,  generally,   the   divine   presence ;   as 
when  he  appeared  on  Mount  Siniii;  or,  the 
bright  cloud  which  declared  his  presence,  and 
descended  on  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion,  Exodus  xxiv.  9,   10.  IG,   17.     JSlosea, 
with   Aaron.    Nadab,    Abilm,   and   seventy 
elders  of  Israel,  went  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  and 
"saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord."     Now  "the 
glory  nf  the  Lord  was,  as  it  were,  a  burning 
fire  on  the  niotititain  ;  and  under  his  feet  was, 
as  it  were,  the  brightness  of  the  sapphire- 
stone,  resembling  h^'avt-n  itself  in  clcnrness." 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Kraei  in 
the  rlouil  idso,  when  he  ^ave  them  rnaiina 
and  quails,  Exod.  xvi.  '.  1''.     Mo^es  having 
earnestly  bcggci!  of  ("od  to  sluju-  his  glory 
to  him,  (iod  said,  "  Thou  const  not  see  my 
,  face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  nie  and  live. 
'  And  the  Lord  said,  There  is  a  place  by  me, 
and  thou  slialt  stand  ujion  a  rock :  and  it 
shall  come  to  ya^s,  uhile  my  glory  passeth 
by,  that  I  will  put  thee  in  tlie'  clift  of  the 
rock,  and  will  cover  ilu-i?  with  my  hand  while 
1  pass  by  :  and  I  will  take  away  my  hand, 
and  thou  shiJt  see  my  back  parts:"    (.the 
train,  the  fainter  rays  of  the  glory :)  "  but 
my  face  shall  not  be  seen,"  E.xodus  xxxiii. 
18.     The  ark  of  God  is  called  the  glorj'  of 
Israel  i    and  tlie   glory  of   God,   I   Samuel 
iv.    21,   22  ;    Psalm   xxvi.   9.     The   priestly 
ornaments  are  called  "  garments  of  glory," 
Exodus  xxviii.  2,  40 ;  and  the  sacred  vessels, 
"  vessels  of  glory,"  1  Mace.  ii.  9,  12.     .Solo- 
mon "  in  all  his  glur)',"  in  all  his  lustre,  iu 
his  richest  omauienls,  was  uot  so  beauti- 
Jtdly  arrayed  as  a  lily,  Matt.  vi.  2y ;  Luke 
xii.  27.      When  the   prophets  describe  the 
conversion  of  the  gentiles,  they  spcal.  of  the 
"  glor)'  of  the  Lord"  as  filling  the  earthy 
that  is,  his  knowledge  shall  universally  pre- 
vail, and  he  shall  be  everywhere  wursliipped 
and  glorified.     The  term  "glory"  is  used 
also  of  the  gospel  dispensation  by  St.  I'aul; 
and   to  express  the   future  filii-ity  of   the 
saints  in  bea\'en.     When  the  lf>.4>rews  re- 
quired an  oath  of  any  man,  they  said,  "Ciive 
glory  to  God:"  confess  the  truth,  give  him 
glory,   confess   that  God   knows  the  most 
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secret  thoughts,  the  very  bottom  of  yoi 
hearts,  Joshua  vii.  I9  ;  John  ix.  24. 

GNAT,  Kiti-aTl-,  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  a  n 
vdnged  insect,  comprehending  a  genus 
the  order  of  dipltra.  In  those  not  countrii 
as  Scrvius  remarks,  speaking  of  the  east,  una 
and  Hies  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  wine,  if  it  be 
Dot  carefully  covered  ;  and  passing  the  liquor 
through  a  strainer,  that  no  gnat  or  jiart  of 
one  might  remain,  became  a  proverb  for 
exactness  about  little  matters.  This  may 
help  us  (o  understand  tliat  passage.  Matt, 
xxiii.  24,  where  the  proverbial  expression  of 
carefully  straining  out  a  httle  fly  from  the 
liquor  to  be  drunk,  and  yet  swallowing  i 
camel,  intimates,  that  the  scribes  and  phori. 
sees  affected  to  scruple  little  things,  and  yet 
disregarded  those  of  the  greatest  moment. 

G.NOSTK'S,  from  ■)'»'«<tu,  *' knowledge," 
men  of  science  and  wisdom,  iV/umiNO/i  ,•  men 
who,  from  Mending  the  philosophy  of  the 
east,  or  of  Greece,  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  boasted  uf  deeper  knowledge  in  the 
scriptures  and  theology  than  others.    It  wni, 
therefore,  not  so  properly  a  distinct  «ecl« 
a  generic  term,  comprehending  all  who,  fuf- 
sakiug  the   simplicity  of  the   gospel,  pre- 
tended to  be  "  wise  above  what  is  WTJtt«D," 
to  explain  the  New  Testament  by  the  dopiiM 
of  the  philosophers,  and  to  derive  from  the 
sacred  writings  mysteries  which  never  were 
conlained  in  them.    The  origin  of  the  Gno»- 
tic  heresy,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  variously 
stated.     The  principles  of  this  heresy  were, 
however,  much  older  than  Christianity!  tsA 
many  of  the  errors  alluded  to  in  the  apostulic 
eiiistles  are  doubtless  of  a  character  vcrj 
similar  to  some  branches  of  the  Gnostic  srv 
tem.      (See    Cabbala.)      Cerinthus,  MUiitt 
whom  St.  John  ^vrote  his  gospel ;  the  Nice- 
laitajis,  mentioned  in   the   RevelatioD,  it^ 
the  Ehiunites,  (.described  under  that  artidr.) 
were  all  early  Gnostics,  although  the  syitfin 
was  not  then  so  completely  formed  an  after- 
wards.    Dr.  Burton,  in  his  Bamptoo  Lec- 
tures, has  thus  sketched  the  tSnostic  lys- 
tem  : — In  attempting  to  give  an  accouDl "J 
these  doctrines,  I  mu.st  begin  with  obwrr- 
ing,  what  we  shall  see  more  plainly  when  we 
trace  the  causes  of  Gnosticism,  that  it  "lO 
not  by  any  means  a  new  and  distinct  pbili)- 
sophy,  but  made  up  of  selections  from  »1- 
mo.sl  every  system.     Thus  wc  find  in  il  tbe 
I'latotiie  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  the  notio" 
that  everything  in  this  lower  world  hts  * 
celestial  and  immaterial  archetjTie.    We  fi™ 
in  it  evident  traces  of  that  mystical  anJ  cjb- 
balistir  jargon  which,  after  tlieir  return  from 
captivity,  deformed  the  religion  of  the  Je»»J 
and  man)'  (inostics  adopted  the  oriental  do* 
lion  of  two  independent  co  eternal  principle*? 
the  vw:  the  author  of  good,  the  other  of  eviL 
Lastly,  we  find  the  (Jnostic  theology  full  ofj 
ideas    and    terms,    which    must    have  beet 
taken  from  the  gospel ;  and  Jesus  Chfi; 
under  some  form  or  other,  of  <eon,  cmin 
tion,  or  incorporeal  phantom,  enters  into 
their  systems,  and  is  the  means  of  commi>>' 
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{nff  to  thrm  that  knowledge  which 
1  uiein  above  all  other  mortal*,  and  en- 
I  tbem  to  their  peculiar  name.  The 
ka  and  very  soul  of  (inosticism  was  mys- 

ita  end  and  object  wag  to  purify  ita 
wen  from  the  corruptions  of  matter, 
M  niae  them  to  a  higner  scale  of  being, 
J  only  to  those  who  were  become  per- 
ly  knowledge. 

We  have  a  key  to  many  parts  of  their 
m,  when  we  know  that  they  held  mat- 
)  b«  intrinsically  evil,  of  which,  ronse- 
tly.  CSod  could  not  he  the  author. 
•M  arose  their  fundamental  tenet,  that 
naXoT  of  the  world,  or  Oemiurgus,  was 
lie  nme  with  the  supreme  God.  the 
or  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  Christ, 
r  ajratem  allowed  ^ome  of  them  to  call 
Bit  IT  (iod  ;  but  the  title  roost  usually 

to  him  was  Demiurgus.  Those  who 
iced  the  doctrine  of  two  principles  sup- 
I  the  world  to  have  been  produced  by 
ril  principle  ;  and,  in  most  systems,  the 
>r,  though  not  the  father  of  Christ, 
ooked  upon  as  the  (Jod  of  the  Jews, 
be  author  of  the  Mosaic  law.  ^^ome, 
,  believed  that  anaela  were  employed 
Ming  the  world ;  out  all  were  agreed 
kintaininjf  that  matter  itself  was  not 
id,  iliat  It  waa  eternal,  and  remained 
re,  till 

Tmttrtnt  KcuM,  Helsmjm  ia  iwiiiAni  nrfiytt, 

Ovift 

rapmne  God  had  dwelt  from  all  eter- 
n  a  pUroma  of  inacceKsible  lit?ht ;  and 
t  the  name  of  first  Father,  or  Hrst  Prin- 
ihej  called  him  also  By  thus,  as  if  to 
e  the  nnfnthomablc  nature  of  his  per- 
UB.  This  being,  by  an  operation  purely 
A*  or  hy  acting  npon  himself,  produced 
Hbt  beings  of  did'erent  sexes,  from 
^ff  a  series  of  descents,  more  or  lesa 
roua  according  to  different  schemes, 
d  pain  of  beings  were  formed,  who 
EWNd  «oM,  from  the  periods  of  their 
■c*  before  time  was,  or  emanations, 
Ab  mode  of  their  production.  These 
^■V  rrma  or  emanations  appear  to 
MM  inferior  each  to  the  preceding  ; 
iieir  exiiitence  was  indi!<|>ensable  to  the 
•theme,  that  they  might  account 
ration  of  the  world  without  making 
hor  of  evil.  These  <ton»  lived 
I  countlaaa  ages  with  their  first 
.  tbe  iTstem  of  emanations  seems 
nhlcd  that  of  concentric  circles ; 
lually  deteriorated,  as  they  ap< 
"  nearer  to  the  ertremity 
Byond  this  plfrrnna  was 

powerless,    thuiigli    ro- 

1  vith  the  supreme  <iod,  and  like  him 

Hi  becinning.     At  length,  one  of  the 

PHMO  the  hmits  of  the  plrimnu,  and, 

■\9  with  mitltr,  created  the  world,  after 

1  of  an  ideal  wurld  which 

_         rna  or  in  the  mind  of  the 

•e  God.     Here  it  >9  that  inconsistency 
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is  added  to  absurdity  in  the  Gnostic  scheme. 
For,  let  the  intermediate  eeowt  be  aa  many  as 
the  wildest  imagination  could  devise,  still 
God  was  the  remote,  if  not  the  proximate, 
cause  of  creation.  Added  to  which,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  the  Deraiurgiis  formed  the 
world  without  the  knowledge  of  (iod  ;  and 
that,  having  formed  it,  he  rebelled  against 
him.  Here,  again,  we  find  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  oriental  doctrine  of  two  prin- 
ciples, good  and  evil,  or  light  and  darkness. 
Tne  two  principles  were  always  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  Go<l  must  have  been  con- 
ceived to  be  more  powerfid  than  matter,  or 
an  emanation  from  (iod  could  not  have 
shaped  and  moulded  it  into  form :  yet  God 
wa.s  not  able  to  reduce  matter  into  itfl 
primeval  chaos,  nor  to  destroy  the  evil 
which  the  Demiurgus  had  produced.  Wliat 
God  could  not  prevent,  he  was  always  en- 
deavouring to  cure :  and  here  it  is  that  the 
Gnostics  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  Chris, 
tian  scheme.  The  names,  indeed,  of  several 
of  their  xoru  were  evidently  taken  from 
terms  which  they  found  in  the  gospel.  Thus 
we  meet  with  Logo*,  Monot/enes,  Zoe,  Eccle- 
tia,  all  of  them  successive  emanations  from 
the  supreme  God,  and  all  dwelling  in  the 
plerovM.  At  length,  we  meet  with  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  two  of  the  last  iron* 
which  were  put  forth.  Christ  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  remedy  the  evil  which  the  cre- 
ative <ron  or  Demiurgus  had  caused.  He 
was  to  emancipate  men  from  the  tyranny  of 
matter,  or  of  the  evil  principle ;  and,  by 
revealing  to  them  the  true  God,  who  was 
hitherto  unknown,  to  fit  them,  by  a  perfec- 
tion and  sublimity  of  knowledge,  to  enter 
the  divine  pleroma.  To  give  this  knowledge, 
was  the  end  and  object  of  Christ's  cominf 
upon  earth ;  and  hence  the  inventors  anu 
beUevem  of  the  doctrine  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  tinostic^.  In  all  their 
notions  concerning  Christ,  we  still  find  them 
struggling  with  the  same  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  author  of  good  with  the  existence 
of  enl.  Ciirist.  as  being  an  emanation  from 
God.  could  have  no  real  connection  with 
matter  :  yet,  the  Christ  of  the  tinostica  was 
hehl  out  to  be  the  same  with  him  who  was 
revealed  in  the  gospel ;  anrl  it  was  notorious 
that  he  was  revealed  as  the  Son  of  Mary, 
who  appeared  in  a  human  form.  The 
methods  which  they  took  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  difficulty,  were  principally 
two :  They  either  denied  that  Christ  had  a 
real  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he  was  an 
unKubstantial  phantom  ;  or,  granting  that 
there  was  a  man  called  Jesus,  the  son  of 
human  parents,  they  believed  that  one  of  the 
atms,  called  Christ,  quitted  the  pleroma,  and 
descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  bu])tism. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  the  4iod  who  was 
the  father  or  progenitor  of  ('hrist,  was  not 
considered  to  be  the  creator  of  the  world. 
Neither  was  he  the  God  of  the  <>ld  Testa- 
ment, and  the  giver  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This 
notion  was  sup|)orted  by  the  same  argument 
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which  infidels  have  often  urged,  that  the 
God  of  the  Jews  ig  represented  as  a  <iod  of 
vengeance  and  of  cmelty ;  hut  it  was  also  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  author  of  good  cannot  in 
any  manner  be  the  author  of  evil.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  notion,  we  find  all  the  Cinos- 
tics  agreed  in  rejecting  the  Jewish  Bcrij)- 
tures,  or,  at  least,  m  treating  them  with 
contempt.  Since  they  held  that  the  supreme 
God  was  revealed  for  the  first  time  to  man- 
kind by  Christ,  he  could  not  have  been  the 
God  who  inspired  the  prophets  {  and  yet, 
with  that  strange  inconsistency  which  we 
have  already  observed  in  them,  they  appealed 
to  these  very  scriptures  in  support  of  their 
own  doctrines.  They  believed  the  prophets 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  same  creative 
<tott,  or  the  same  principle  of  evil,  which 
acted  originally  upon  matter;  and  if  their 
writings  had  come  down  to  us,  we  should 
perhaps  find  them  arguing,  that,  though  the 
prophets  were  not  inspired  by  the  supreme 
God,  they  still  could  not  help  giving  utter- 
ance to  truth. 

4.  Their  same  abhorrence  of  matter,  and 
their  same  notion  concerning  that  purity  of 
knowledge  which  Christ  came  upon  earth 
to  impart,  led  them  to  reject  the  Christian 
doctrines  of  a  future  resurrection  and  a 
general  judgment.  TUey  seem  to  have  un- 
derstood the  apostles  as  preaching  literally  a 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  certam 
that  the  fathers  insisted  ui^on  this  very 
strongly  as  an  article  of  belief  But  to 
imagine  that  the  body,  a  mass  of  created 
and  corruptible  matter,  could  ever  enter  into 
heaven,  into  that  pleroma  which  was  the 
dwelhng  of  the  supreme  (iod,  was  a  notion 
which  violated  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Gnostics.  According  to  their  scheme, 
no  resurrection  was  necessary,  much  less  a 
final  judgment.  The  Gnostic,  the  man  who 
had  attained  to  perfect  knowledge,  was  gra- 
dually emancipated  from  the  grossness  of 
matter ;  and,  by  an  imperceptible  transition, 
which  none  but  a  (inostic  could  compre- 
hend, he  was  raised  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  divine  pleroma.  If  we  would  know  the 
cH'ect  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics 
had  upon  their  moral  conduct,  we  shall  find 
that  the  same  principle  led  to  two  very  op- 

Sosite  results.  Iliough  the  fathers  may 
ave  exaggerated  the  errors  of  their  oppo- 
nents, it  seems  undeniable,  that  many  Gnos- 
tics led  profligate  liveij,  and  maintained  upon 
principle  that  such  conduct  was  not  unlaw- 
ful. Others,  again,  are  represented  as  prac- 
tising great  austerities,  and  endeavouring, 
by  every  means,  to  mortify  the  body  and  its 
sensual  appetites.  Both  parties  were  actu- 
ated by  the  same  cnmmon  notion,  that  mat- 
ter is  inherently  evil.  The  one  thought  that 
the  body,  which  is  compounded  of  matter, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  subjection ;  and  hence 
they  inculcated  self-denial,  and  the  practice 
of  moral  virtue:  while  others,  who  had  per- 
Kttaded  themselves  that  knowledge  was  every 
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thing,  despised  the  distinct  inns  of  the  mord 
law,  which  was  given,  as  they  said,  not  bj 
the  supreme  God,  but  by  an  inferior  »on,  ot 
a  principle  of  evil,  who  had  allied  himself 
with  matter. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  thi«  ays. 
tem  the  same  author  observes  :  There  is  at 
system  of  philosophy  which  has  been  traced 
to  a  greater  number  of  sources  than  that 
which  we  are  now  discussing ;  and  the  vari- 
ety of  opinions  seems  to  have  arisen  froa 
persons  either  not  observing  the  very  differ* 
ent  aspects  which  Cinostieism  assumed,  oc 
from  wishing  to  derive  it  from  one  exclosiTa 
Quarter.  Thus,  some  have  deduced  it  froa 
tne  eastern  notion  of  a  good  and  evil  princi- 
ple, some  from  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  and 
others  from  the  doctrines  of  the  later  Rato- 
nists.  Each  of  these  systems  is  able  to  sup- 
port itself  by  alleging  very  strong  rcsoo- 
blances  ;  and  those  persons  have  takes  the 
most  natural  and  iirouably  the  truest  coone, 
who  have  concluclcd  that  all  these  opiniMis 
contriliuted  to  build  up  the  monstroos  fys- 
tem,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Gnosticism. 

GO.VT,  ij?.  There  are  other  names  or 
appellations  given  to  the  goat,  as,  ].  twn, 
1  Kings  XX.  27,  which  means  the  ram-gMt, 
or  leader  of  the  flock.  2.  O'Tiny,  a  wa4 
which  never  occurs  but  in  the  plural,  tad 
means.  Me  best  prrpared,  or  choicest  rf  dH 
flock ;  and  metai>horically  princrt,  as.  Zech. 
X.  3,  "  I  will  visit  the  goats,  saith  the  Lord,' 
that  is,  I  will  begin  my  vengeance  with  tilt 
princes  of  the  people.  "  Hell  from  beaealk 
IS  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  l!)| 
coming;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thct, 
even  all  the  great  goats  of  the  earth,"  Isaiik 
xiv.  9 ;  all  the  kings,  all  the  great  men.  Asi 
Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  princes  of  \ht 
Jews,  says,  "  Remove  out  of  the  midst  d 
Babylon,  and  \te  as  the  he-goats  l>cfore  tbc 
flocks,"  Jer.  1.  8.  3.  TDV.  a  name  for  tb« 
goat,  of  Chaldee  origin,  and  found  only  u> 
E«ra  vi.    17 ;    viiL  33 ;    Daniel  viii.  5,  i\. 

4.  iiJrtJi;,  from  »:?,  ayoat.  and  t'Jrt.  totmaJtr 
about,    Leviticus  x\'i.  8,  "  the  scape-gmt" 

5.  lyiff.  hairy,  or  thaptfy,  whence  s'-'JC, 
"  the  shuggy  ones."  In  Lev.  x\\i.  T.  it  is  aid, 
"  And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their  «eti- 
(ices  unto  devils,"  (teirim,  "hairy  ones,") 
"  after  whom  they  have  gone  a  whorinf." 
The  word  here  means  idolatrous  image*  d 
goats,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.  It  if 
the  same  word  that  is  translated  stUyrt  is 
Isaiah  xiii.  21  ;  where  the  LXX.  reader  il 
iaitdina,  demons.  But  here  they  haveMsmsifc 
to  vain  things  or  idolt,  which  comes  to  tki 
same  sense.  \Miat  gives  light  to  ao  obsOfl 
a  pB.<tsage  is  what  we  re«d  in  MsimftlHm. 
that  the  Zabian  idolaters  worshipped  ih 
mons  under  the  figure  of  goats,  ioMgiaiaiT 
them  to  appear  in  that  form,  whence  llity 
called  them  by  the  names  of  uirm;  sod 
that  this  custom,  being  spread  among  otfasr 
nations,  gave  occasion  to  this  precept    (o 
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Jj^  maaatT  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  that 
010  byptiuis  of  Mendes  held  goats  to  be 
■rwiT >nim«l«,  and  rrprenented  Oicgod  Pan 
witli  the  legs  and  head  of  that  animal. 
From  llioae  ancient  idolater*  the  same  notion 
•MflM  to  have  been  derived  bj  the  (ireeks  and 
Romans,  who  represented  their  Pan,  their 
fuuis.  catyni,  anu  oilier  idols,  in  the  form  of 

CA* :  from  all  which  it  18  highly  probable, 
t  the  IsraeUtes  had  learned  in  t)i{ypt  to 
Worship  certain  demons,  or  sylvan  (leitieN, 
ndcr  the  sf mbolical  fignre  of  goata.  Though 
lk«  pKnuie,  "  after  whom  they  have  gone  a 
wkaring,"  is  e4jiii>-alent  in  scripture  to  that 
if  caaunittin^  idolatry,  yet  we  are  not  to 
nppOK  that  It  i»  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
mam  in  many  jilace«,  even  where  it  is  nsed 
M  connexion  with  idolatrous  acts  nf  worship. 
It  i%  well  known  that  Uaal-pcor  and  Ashta- 
ntb  were   worshipped   u-ith   unclean    rites. 
I  that  pubbc  prostitution  former]  a  grand 
of  tlte  wonmip  of  many  deities  among 
Egyptians,  Moabitea.  Canaanites,  &c. 
Hie   guat  was  one  of  the   clean  beasts 
•hirh  the  Israelites  might  both  eat  and  offer 
ia  sacrifice.    'Ilie  kid,  nj  is  often  mentioned 
m  ft  food,  in  a  way  that  imp]ie«  that  it  was 
MMdered  as  a  deUcacy.       Tlie  ipH,   or 
wSi  poat,  mentioned  Dcut.  xiv.  5,  and  no 
wkarv  else  in  the  Hebrew  bible,  is  supposed 
i lilM llw  traftlapitui,  or  "  goat-deer."  <>chul- 
■  liiMijtctnrw  that  this  animal  might  have 
■MBVt  »i  fugaeitatem,  from  its  sh)'ness, 
nuuing  away.    The  word  bv,  occurs 
8uB.  xxvr.  3 ;    Job  xxxix.  1 ;  Psalm  cir. 
^yi;  Pror.  v.  19  :  and  various  have  been  the 
atimmt*  of  interpreters  on  the  animal  in. 
traded  by  it     ik>chart  insists  that  it  is  the 
Akt,  or  "rock-goat."       The  root  whence 
the   name  is  derived,  signifiea   to    ascend, 
to  mummt ;  and  the  ibex  ii  famous  for  clam- 
iKriag,  rlimbmg,  and  leaping,  on  the  roost 
cf«|tpy  (irecipices.     The  Arab  writers  attri- 
bvte  to  the  jaal  rery  long  horns,  bending 
lackwardai  conaequently  it  cannot  be  the 
^""T^"*^    The  boras  of  the  jaal  are  reckoned 
among  the  raluahle  artii-les  uf  trafiic,  Ezek. 
nviL  IS.    The  ibex  is  finely  shaped,  grace- 
M  m  iti  nolioas,  and  gentle  in  its  manners. 
Hm    fnaale   ia    particidarly   celebrated  by 
Mtaral  historians  for  tender  affection  to  her 
1MIIIM|,    and    the   tncesaant  vigilance   with 
wi^a  tb*  watchea  over  their  safety;   and 
•ho  far  uilcBt  ■ttaehment  uid  fidelity  to  her 


(jOD.  an  inunaurial.  intelligent,  and  free 
H  of  perfect  goodneta,  wisdom,  and 
>;  wiw  made  the  oniverse,  and  con- 
I  to  Mippott  it,  as  well  oa  to  gnvem  and 
it.  by  his  providence.  Philologists 
_  Intbefto  cooiidcred  the  word  (iod  as 
tang  of  tlw  wune  siitniHcation  with  good ; 
and  tUo  ia  not  denied  by  M.  Hallenberg. 
Bm  h«  tkialu  that  both  woid*  originally 
mmitfs  and  that  the  root  ia  intt, 
r ;  whenc*  the  Syriac  Chad  and  Gada  ,- 
Arabic  Ahd  and  liakd ,-  the  Persic  Chodn 
Ckmda  ;  the  f  ireek  ^a06t  and  yitot ;  ilie 
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Teutonic  Gud ;  the  (ierman  Goll ,-  and  our 
Saxon  God.  The  other  names  of  God,  this 
author  thinks,  are  referable  to  a  similar 
origin. 

2.  By  his  immateriality,  intelligence,  and 
freedom,  God  is  distin^ished  from  Fate, 
Nature,  Destiny,  Necessity,  Chance,  Anima 
Muttdi,  and  from  all  the  other  fictitious  beings 
acknowledged  by  the  Stoics,  Panthejsto, 
Spinosists,  and  other  sorts  of  Atheists.  The 
knowledge  of  God,  his  nature,  attributes, 
word,  and  works,  with  the  relations  between 
him  and  his  creatures,  makes  the  subject  of 
the  extensive  science  called  theology.  In 
scripture  God  is  defined  by,  "  1  am  that  I 
am  ;  Alpha  and  Omega;  the  Beginning  and 
End  of  all  things."  Among  pnilosophers, 
he  i«  defined  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection ; 
or  in  whom  there  is  no  defect  of  anything 
which  we  conceive  may  raise,  improve,  or 
exalt  his  nature.  He  is  the  First  Cause,  the 
First  Being,  who  has  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning, has  created  the  world,  or  who  sub- 
sists necessarily,  or  of  himself, 

3.  The  plain  argument,  says  Maclaurin,  in 
his  "  Account  of  Sir  1.  Newton's  Philoso- 
phical Discoveries,"  for  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  obvious  to  all,  and  carrying  irre- 
sistible conviction  with  it,  is  from  the  evi- 
dent contrivance  and  fitness  of  things  for 
one  another,  which  we  meet  with  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  universe.  There  is  no  need 
of  nice  or  subtle  reasonings  in  this  matter : 
a  manifest  contrivance  immediately  suggests 
a  contriver.  It  strikes  us  like  a  sensotion  ; 
and  artful  reasonings  against  it  may  puzzle 
us,  but  it  is  without  shaking  our  bchef.  No 
person,  for  example,  that  knows  the  princi- 
ples of  optics,  and  the  structure  of  the  eye, 
can  believe  that  it  was  formed  without  skill 
in  that  science ;  or  that  the  car  was  formed 
without  the  knowledge  of  sounds ;  or  that 
the  male  and  female  in  animals  were  not 
formed  for  each  other,  and  for  continuing  the 
species.  All  our  accounts  of  nature  are  full 
of  instances  uf  this  kind.  The  admirable 
and  beautiful  structure  of  things  for  final 
causes,  exalt  our  idea  of  the  Contriver ;  the 
unity  of  design  shows  him  to  be  one.  The 
great  motions  in  the  system  performed  with 
the  same  facility  as  tne  least,  suggest  his 
almighty  power,  which  gave  motion  to  the 
earth  and  the  celestial  bodies  with  equal 
ease  as  to  the  minutest  particles,  llie  sub. 
tilty  of  the  motions  and  actions  in  the 
internal  parts  of  bodies,  shows  that  his  influ- 
ence penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  things, 
and  that  he  is  equally  active  and  present 
everyT**herc.  The  simplicity  of  the  laws  that 
prevail  in  the  world,  the  excellent  disposition 
of  things,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  ends, 
and  the  beauty  which  adorns  the  works  of 
nature,  far  superior  to  anything  in  art,  sug- 
gest his  consummate  wisilom.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  whole  scheme,  so  well  contrived 
for  the  intelligent  beings  that  enjoy  it,  with 
the  internal  disposition  and  moral  structure 
of  these  beings  thetuselree,  show  his  un- 
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"boundeil  goodness.  These  are  arguments 
which  art"  sufficiently  open  to  the  \'iewf!  and 
Ciipacities  of  the  unlearned,  while  at  the 
8ame  time  they  acquire  new  strength  and 
lustre  from  the  discoveries  of  the  learned. 
'Hie  Deity's  acting  and  interposing  in  the 
universe,  show  that  he  governs  as  well  as 
fwmed  it ;  and  the  depth  of  his  counsels, 
even  in  conducting  the  material  universe,  of 
which  a  great  part  surpasses  our  knowledge, 
keeps  up  an  inward  veneration  and  awe  of 
this  great  Being,  and  disposes  us  to  receive 
■what  may  be  otherwise  revealed  to  us  con- 
cerning nim.  It  has  been  justly  obser^-ed, 
that  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  now  known 
to  us  must  have  escaped  u»  if  we  had  wanted 
the  sense  of  seeing.  It  may  be  in  his  power 
to  bestow  upon  us  other  senses,  of  which  we 
have  at  present  no  idea ;  without  which  it 
mny  be  impussible  for  us  to  know  all  his 
works.  Or  to  have  more  adequate  ideas  of 
himself.  In  our  present  state,  we  know 
enough  to  be  satisfied  of  our  dependency 
upon  him,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  him, 
the  Lord  and  Disposer  of  all  things.  He  is 
not  the  object  of  senses  his  essence,  and, 
indeed,  that  of  all  other  substances,  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  our  discoveries ;  but 
nis  attributes  clearly  appear  in  his;  admirable 
works.  We  know  that  the  highest  concep- 
tions we  are  able  to  form  of  them,  are  Btiil 
I  beneath  his  real  perfections;  but  his  power 
Eand  dominion  over  us,  and  our  duty  towards 
I'him,  are  manifest. 

4.  Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas 
of  himself,  says  Mr.  Locke,  yet,  having  fur- 
nished us  witt  those  faculties  our  minds  are 
(endowed   with,   he  halb   not   left    himself 
[.■without  a  witness;    since  we   have   sense, 
jlpiTception,  and  reason,  and  cannot  want  a 
fdear  proof  of  him  as  long  as  we  carry  <nir- 
ielves  about  us.     To  show,  therefore,  that 
'  are  capable  of  knowinj{,  that  i.s,  of  being 
certain  that  there  is  aliod,  and  how  we  may 
come  by  tliis  certainty,  1  think  we  need  go 
no   farther    than    ourselves,  and    that   un- 
doubted knowledge   we    have  of  our   own 
existence.      1  think   it  is  beyond  queslioDj 
that  man  has  a  clear  perception  of  his  own 
^■bciiig ;   he  knotra  certainly  that  he  exists, 
'and  that  he  is  something.   In  the  next  place, 
kmaa  knows,  by  an  intuitive  certainty,  that 
bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce  any  real 
being,  than  it  can  be  equal   to  two   right 
angles.      If,    therefore,   we  know  there   is 
Bome  real  Being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstra- 
|,tion,  that  from  eternity  there  has  been  some- 
thing; since  what  was   not    from   eternity 
had  a  beginning ;  and  what  had  a  beginning 
•must  be  produced  by  something  else.     Next 
it  is  evident,  that  what   has   its  being  from 
another  must  also  have  all  that  which  is  in, 
and  belongs  to,  its  being  from  another  too ; 
all  the  powers  it  has  must  be  owing  to,  and 
derived  from,  the  same  source.     'I'hia  eternal 
■ource,  then,  of  all  being  must  be  also  the 
source  and  orij,'itiiil  of  all  power;  and  so  this 
eternal  B«uig  must  be  also  the  most  power - 
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ful.     Again  :  man  finds  in  himself  percep- 
tion and  knowledge  :  we  are   certain,  then, 
that  there  is  not  only  some  Being,  bin  oume 
knowing,    intelligent  Being,  in  the  world. 
There  was  a  time,  then,  when  there  ■was  no 
knowing  Being,  or  else  there  has  Iteeo  « 
knowing  Being  from  eternity.     If  it  be  said 
there  was  n  time  when  that  eternal  Being 
had  no  knowledge,  I  reply,  that  then  it  it 
impossible  there  should  have  ever  lieen  iny 
knowledge ;  it  being  as  impossible  that  tliingt 
wholly  void  of  knowledge,    and  operatisff 
blindly,  and  without  any  perception,  sboold 
produce  a  knowing  Being,  a*  it  is  impotalMe 
that  a  triangle  should  make  itself  three  ingles 
bigger  than  two  right  ones.     Thus  from  the 
considenition  of  ourselves,  and  what  we  in- 
fallibly Hnd  in  our  own  constitutions,  our 
reason  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  thii  cer- 
tain and  evident  truth,  that  there  is  in  fler- 
nal,    most   powerful,    and    knowing  Being, 
which,  whether  any   one  will  call  God.  it 
matters  not.    The  thing  is  evident ;  and  from 
this  idea,  duly  considered,  ■will  easily  be  de- 
duced all  those  other  attributes  we  ounbt 
to  a.<«cribe  to  this  eternal  Being.     From  whit 
has  been  said,  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  we  htft 
a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  exitteoa 
of  a  God,  than  of  anything  our  senses  ht»i 
not  immediately  discovered  to  us.    Nay,  I 
presume  I  may  say  that  we  more  certamljf 
know  that  there  is  a  Gud,  than  that  there  i) 
anything  else  without  us.     Wlien  I  say  w 
know,  I  mean,   there  is  such  a  knuwirdjit 
within  nur  reach,  which  we  cannot  miss,  if 
we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  that  as  wt 
do  to  several  other  inquiries.     It  being  tlieJ 
unavoidable  for    all    rational   creutures  W 
conclude  that  something  has  existed  fn* 
eternity,  lei  us  next  see  what  kind  of  ikia? 
that  must  be.     There  are  but  two  sort*  of 
beings   in  the  world  that    man    know*  or 
conceives ;     such    as  are     ptirely    rait«n>' 
without  sense  or  perception,  and  seMiU'- 
perceiving  beings,    such    as  we  find  o"'- 
selves  to  oe.     These  two  sorts  we  shall  all 
cogitative  and   incogitative  being; ;  *''■''' 
to  our  present  purpose  are  better  thin  ami'- 
rial  and  immaterial.      If,   then,  there  DQurt 
be  something  eternal,  it  is  very  obvious  to 
reason  that  it  must  be  a  cogitative  beini- 
because  it  is  aa  impossible  to  conceiTc  ll>»' 
bare  incogitative  matter  should  ever  product 
a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  as  that  nothing 
should  of  itself  produce   matter.     Let  ^ 
suppose  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal,  " 
shall  find  it  in  itself  unable  to  produce  u]' 
thing.     Let  us  suppose  its  parts  firmly  ^ 
rest  together,  if  there  were  no  other  btioS 
in  the  world,  must  it  not  eternally  rcna"' 
BO,  a  dead  unactive  lump  ?     Is  it  ponsibl*  w 
conceive  that  it  can  add  motion  tn  itself,  i>r 
produce  anything  ?      Matter,   then,  by  iW 
own  strength  cannot    produce  in  itself  »* 
much  as  motion.     The  motion  it  ku  nvA 
also  be  from  eternity,  or  else  added  to  m»it* 
by  some   olhtr  being,  tuore  powerful  ih»* 
matter.     But  let  us  suppose  motion  etiTW 
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fM  matter,  inco^ntative  matter,  and 
•  could  never  produce  thought:  know- 
1  nil]  be  aa  far  beyond  the  power  of 
I  produce.  Di>nde  matter  into  as 
as  you  will,  vary  its  li((iirif  und 
I  much  u  you  pleajte,  it  will  operate 
rut«  upon  other  bodicii  of  prupor- 
bulk,  than  it  did  before  this  divi 
lie  minute*!  particles  of  matter 
C  impel,  aiid  resist  one  another,  just  as 
Oktcr  do ;  so  that  if  we  8uppo.sc  nothin^f 
i,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be  ;  if  we 
«e  l>arv  mMter  without  motion  eternal, 
D  eu»  never  beffin  to  be  ;  if  we  suppose 
natter  and  motion  to  be  eternal,  thought 
Fver  begin  to  l>c  ;  for  it  is  impossible 
iceivc  that  matter,  either  with  or  with- 
kotion,  coulil  have  originally  in  and 
larlf,  »ense.  perception,  and  knowledge, 
fvidt-ot  from  hence,  that  then  sense, 
ition,  and  knowledge   must  be  a  pro- 

Kmally  inseparable  from  matter,  and 
rticle  of  It.     Since,  therefore,  what- 
the  firxt  eternal  Being  must  neces- 
h«  cogitative  :  and  whatsoever  is  first 

Engj  must  Qece>t<tarily  contain  in  it, 
illy  have,  at  leaxt  all  the  perfections 
ever  after  exist,  it  necessarily  fol- 
X  the  first  eternal  Being  cannot  be 
r.  If.  tlierefore,  it  Iw  evident  that 
hing  must  necessarily  exist  from  eter- 
it  u  abio  endent  that  th<it  something 
Beeanuily  be  a  cogitative  Being.  For 
HI  hapowuble  that  incogitative  matter 
I  prontice  a  cogitative  Being,  aa  that 
ft  or  the  negation  of  all  being,  should 
LJi  positive  Being  or  matter, 
scovery  of  the  necessary  existence 
nal  mind  sufficiently  leads  us  to 
riedge  of  God.  For  it  will  hence 
It  ail  other  knowing  beings  that 
egiuning  must  depend  upon  him, 
I  no  iiiher  ways  of  knowledge  or  «x- 
>vvrr  than  what  be  gives  them  ;  and 
I  if  he  made  those,  he  made  also  the 
lleni  pieces  of  this  universe,  all 
bodies,  whereby  his  omniscience, 
id  providence  will  be  established, 
Ihcivce  all  his  other  attributes 
By  follow. 

I  toe  acriptures  no  attempt  is  made  to 
tlie  existence  of  a  (tod ;  such  an  at- 
would  have  been  entirely  useless,  be- 

■  (1m    fact   was    universally   admitted. 
rof  men  consisted,  not  in  denying  a 

in  admitting  too  many  ;  and  one 

Kt  of  the  Bible  is  to  demonstrate 

:  'i»  but  one.    No  metaphysical  argu- 

iwever.  are  employed  in  it  for  this 

The  proof  rests  on  facts  recorded 

isfory  of  the  .lews,  from  which  it 

[that   they   were   always   victorious 

rows  so  long  as  they  served  the 

and   true  (tod,    .lehovah,   the 

luch  the  Almighty  made  himself 

■  to  them,  and  uniformly  unsuccess- 
hsB  they  revolted  from   him  to  serve 

gods.     Whtt  ugtuaent  could  be  so 
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effectual  to  con\'inpe  them  that  there  was  no 
god  in  all  the  earth  hut  the  (lod  of  Israel  i 
llie  sovereignty  and  universal  providence 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah  are  proved  by  pre- 
dicrionH  delivered  by  the  Jewish  prophets, 
pointing  out  the  fate  of  nations  and  of  em- 
pires, specifying  distinctly  their  rise,  the 
duration  of  their  power,  and  the  causes  of 
their  decline  :  thus  demonstrating  that  one 
liod  ruled  among  the  nations,  and  made 
them  the  unconscious  instruments  of  pro- 
moting the  purposes  of  his  wUl.  In  the 
same  manner,  none  of  the  attributes  of  God 
are  demonstrated  in  scripture  by  reasoning ; 
they  are  simply  affirmed  and  illustrated  by 
facts  ;  and  instead  of  a  regular  deduction  of 
doctrines  and  conclusions  from  a  few  admit- 
ted principles,  we  are  left  to  gather  them 
from  the  recorded  feelings  and  devotional 
ex|)ressions  of  persons  whose  hearts  were 
inriuenced  by  the  fear  of  (Jod.  These  cir- 
cumstances jioint  out  a  marked  singularity 
in  the  scriptures,  considered  as  a  repository 
of  rehgious  doctrines.  The  writers,  gene- 
rally speaking,  do  not  reason,  but  exhort  and 
remonstrate ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  fetter 
the  judgment  by  the  subtleties  of  argument, 
but  to  rouse  the  feelings  by  an  appeal  to 

Ealpable  facts.  Tliis  is  exactly  what  might 
ave  been  expected  from  teachers  acting 
under  a  divine  commission,  and  armed  with 
undeniable  facts  to  enforce  their  admonitions. 

6.  In  three  distinct  ways  do  the  sacred 
writers  furnish  us  with  information  on  this 
great  and  essential  subject,  the  existence  and 
the  character  of  God  ;  from  the  namen  by 
which  he  is  designated ;  from  the  actions 
ascribed  to  him;  and  from  the  attributes 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  their  invoca- 
tions and  praises ;  and  in  those  lofty  de- 
scriptions of  his  nature  which,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have 
recorded  for  the  instruction  of  the  world. 
Tliese  attributes  will  be  considered  under 
their  resjiective  heads  ;  but  the  impression 
of  the  general  view  of  the  divine  character, 
as  thus  revealed,  is  too  important  to  be 
omitted. 

7.  The  names  of  God  as  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture convey  at  once  ideas  of  overwhelming 
greatness  and  glory,  mingled  with  that 
awful  mysteriousness  with  which,  to  all  finite 
minds,  and  especially  to  the  minds  of  mor- 
tals, the  divine  essence  and  mode  of  exist- 
ence must  ever  be  invested.  Though  On*, 
he  is  cniiN,  I^lohim,  (ious,  persons  ador- 
able.    He  is  nin\  Jehovah,  %t\i-existing  : 

i»H,  Et,  strong,  powerful  ;  HTIM,  EillEH,  / 
am,  1  vill  be,  sdj-exxxlmce,  independenty, 
all-sufficimcy,  immutability  rteniUy ;  >im, 
SiiADDAi,  atmiijhty,  alUsufficimi  ,  pM,  Anox, 
Supporter,  Lord,  Judge.  These  are  among 
the  adorable  appellatives  of  (iml  which  arc 
scattered  throughout  the  revelation  that  he 
has  been  pleased  to  make  of  hiiuwlf :  but 
on  one  occasion  he  was  pleased  more  par- 
ticularly  to  declare  hi*  luiuie,  that  isi^  such  uf 
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the  qualities  and  attributes  of  the  divine 
nature  an  mortals  are  the  most  interested  in 
knowiug;  and  to  unfold,  not  only  hifn  niitura], 
but  also  those  of  htH  morel  attrit>utea  by 
which  his  conituft  towards  his  creatures  is 
regulated.  "  And  the  Lord  passed  by  and 
proclaimed.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  Hod,  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  tongsufferinig,  and  ahun- 
dant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgres- 
sion, and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty  t  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the 
children's  children,  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,"  Kxodus  xxxiv.  ITiis  is 
the  most  ample  and  particular  description 
of  the  character  of  (iod,  as  given  by  himself 
in  the  sacred  records ;  and  the  import  of  the 
several  titles  by  which  he  has  thus  in  his  in- 
finite condescension  manifested  himself,  has 
been  thus  exhibited,  lie  is  not  only  Jehova.u, 
ie(f. existent,  and  El,  the  stTomj  or  miyhty 
God  ;  but  he  is,  says  Dr.  A.i'larke,  "dni, 
RocHVM,  the  merciful  Being,  who  is  full 
of  tenderness  and  compassion;  psn,  C'ha- 
wus,  the  gracious  One,  he  whose  nature  is 
goodness  itself,  the  loving  (iod.  tD"Q  TIN, 
Ebec  ApAVtM,  longsufferinr),  the  Being  who, 
because  of  his  tenderness,  is  not  easily  irri- 
tated, but  sufTers  long  and  is  kind  ;  31,  Rab, 
the  great  or  mighty  One;  non,  Cheseb,  the 
bountiful  Being,  he  who  is  exuberant  in  his 
beneficence;  DDK,  Emeth,  the  Truth,  or 
True  One,  he  alone  who  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived;  icn  1V5,  Notser  Che- 
8EO,  the  Preserver  qf  boiniti/ulneas,  he  whose 
beneficence  never  ends,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands  of  generations,  showing  compas- 
sion and  mercy  whUst  the  world  endures ; 
nMtjni  I'tyDi  pjj  wtvj,  Nosk  avon  vapesha 

VECKATAAR,  he  who  bears  away  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin  ,•  properly,  the  Re- 
deemer, the  Pardoner,  the  Forgiver,  the  Being 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  forgive  sin,  and 
save  the  soul;  npv  h!>  rrpJ,  Nakeh  lo 
YiNNAKEH,  the  rtghteous  Judge,  who  diatri- 
hutes  justice  with  an  impartial  hand;  and 
pjf  TpD.  Pared  avon,  &c.,  he  who  visits 
iniquity,  he  who  punishes  transgressors,  and 
from  whose  juiitice  no  sinner  can  escape ; 
the  Gad  of  retributive  and  vindictive  jus- 
tice." 

8.  The  second  means  by  which  the  scrip- 
tures convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  (jod,  is  by 
the  actions  which  they  ascribe  to  him.  They 
contain,  indeed,  the  important  record  of  liia 
dealings  with  men  in  every  age  which  is 
comprehended  within  the  limit  of  the  sacred 
history ;  and,  by  prophetic  declaration,  they 
also  exhibit  the  principles  on  which  he  will 
govern  the  world  to  the  end  of  time  :  so  that 
the  whole  course  of  the  divine  administration 
may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  a  singularly 
illustrative  comment  upon  those  attributes 
of  his  nature  which,  in  their  abstract  form, 
are  contained  in  such  declarations  as  Uiose 
trhicb  have  been  just  quoted.  The  first  act 
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ascribed  to  God  is  that  of  creating  the  he*. 
vens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing ;  and  by 
his  fiat  alone  arranging  their  partx,  and  peo. 
pUng  them  with  living  creatures.     By  this 
were  manifested — his  eternity  and  self-exist- 
ence, as  he  who  creates  must    be  before  all 
creatures,  and  he  who  givM  being  to  other* 
can  himself   derive  it  from  none  : — his  aL 
mighty  power,  shown  both  iu  the  act  of  crea- 
tion and  in  the  number  and  vastness  of  the 
objects  so  ])roduced  : — his  wisdom,  in  their 
arrangement,  and  in  their   fitness  to  their 
respective  ends  : — and  his  goodness,  aa  the 
whole  tended  to  the   happiness  of   tentint 
beings.    The  foundations  of  his  natural  sod 
moral  government  are  also  made  muiifost  bjr 
his  creative  acts.     In  what  he  made  out  m 
nothing  he  had  an  absolute   right  and  pre- 
rogative :  it  awaited  his  ordering,  and  vss 
completely  at  his  disposal ;  so  that  to  alter 
or  destroy  bis  own  work,  and  to  preKiibe 
the  laM's  by  which  the  intelligent  and  ratiooa] 
part  of  his  creatures  should  be  governed,  art 
rights  which  none  can  question.     Thua  on 
the  one  hand  his  character  of  Lorif  or  Go- 
pernor  is  established,  and  on  the  other  our 
duty  of  lowly  homage  and  absolate  obedieaet. 
9.  Agreeably  to  this,  as  soon  as  man  wu 
created,  he  was  placed  under  a  rule  of  con- 
duct.    Obedience  was  to  be   followed  witli 
the  continuance  of  the  divine  favour;  tr»nv 
gression,  with  death.   The  event  called  forti 
new  manifestations  of  the  character  of  God 
His  tender  mercy,  in  the  compassion  shoved 
to  the  fallen  pair;  his  justice,  in  forgiriag 
them  only  in  tlie  \'iew  of  a  satisfaction  to  Is 
hereafter  offered  to  his  justice  by  an  innottnt 
representative  of  the  smning  race ;  his  ku 
to  that  race,  in  gi>'ing  his  owrn  Son  to  be- 
come this  lledcemcr,  and  in  the  fulness  cf 
time  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
and  his  holiness,  in  connecting  with 
vision  for  the  pardon  of  man  the  mi 
restoring  him  to  a  sinless  state,  and  to 
obliterated  image  of  God  in  which  he 
been  created.   Exemplifications  of  the  diviM 
mercy  are  traced  from  age  to  age,  in  his  estalv 
lishing  his  own  worship  among  men,  ud 
remitting  the  punishment  of  individual  imi 
national  offences  in  answer  to  prayer  offprrd 
from   penitent  hearts,    and    in   tiepenil  : 
upon  ihe  ty|)ified  or  actually  offered  uni^inx 
sacrifice  : — of  bis  condescension,  in  stoopiaf 
to  the  cases  of  individuals ;  in  his  dispross- 
tions  both  of  providence  and  grace,  by  show- 
ing respect  to  the  poor  and  humble;  tai, 
pnncipally,  by  the  incarnation  of  God  in  tb< 
form  of  a  servant,  admitting  men  into  fazmlur 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  himself,  and 
then  entering  into  heaven  to  be  their  patm 
and  advocate,  until  they  should  b«  receivsd 
unto  the  same  glory,  "  and  so  be  for  enr 
with  the  Lord:" — of  his  strictly  rigkttim 
government,   in   the  destruction    of  the  old 
world,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  nations  <£ 
(.'anaan,   and  all  ancient  states,  upon  th<ir 
"  filling  up  the  meastire  of  their  iniqmties:" 
and,  to  show  that  "  be  will  bj  no  mttm 
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dear  the  guiltj-i"  in  the  numerous  and 
levere  punisihinents  inflicted  even  upon  the 
chowQ  seed  of  Abraham,  because  of  their 
transgressions  ; — of  his  longsufftring,  in  fre- 
quent warnings,  delays,  and  corrective  judg- 
ments Lnflictea  upon  iadi\'idualsand  nations, 
before  sentence  of  utter  excision  and  destruc- 
tion : — of  faithfulness  and  trulh,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  promises,  often  many  ages  after  they 
were  given,  as  in  the  pnimiKe«  to  Abraham 
respecting  the  possesiiiun  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  bv  hia  seed,  and  in  all  the  "  promises 
made  to  the  fathers"  respecting  the  advent, 
Ticariou:!  death,  and  illustriuus  offices  of  the 
"Christ,"  the  Saviour  of  the  world : — of  his 
mmutability,  in  the  constant  and  unchanging 
laws  and  principles  of  his  government,  which 
remain  to  this  day  precisely  the  same,  in 
everrthing  universal,  as  when  first  promul- 
gated, and  have  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
in  all  places  as  well  as  through  aU  time : — 
of  hi*  prescience  of  future  events,  manifested 
by  the  predictions  of  scripture : — and  of  the 
depth  and  stability  of  his  counsel,  as  illus- 
trated in  that  plan  and  purpose  of  bringing 
back  a  revolted  world  to  obedience  and  feli- 
city, which  we  find  steadily  kept  in  view  in 
the  scnptural  history  of  the  acts  of  God  in 
former  ages ;  which  is  still  the  end  towards 
which  all  his  dispensations  bend,  however 
wide  and  mysterious  their  sweep  ;  and  which 
they  nnll  finally  accomplish,  an  we  learn 
from  the  prophetic  history  of  the  future,  con- 
bined  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Thus  the  course  of  divine  operation  in  the 

world  liaa  from  age  to  age  been  a  manifesta- 

lion  of  the  divine  character,  continually  re- 

<nring  new  and  stronger  illustrutiuns  until 

^  completion  of  the  Christian  revelation  by 

va  ministry  of  ('hrist  and  his  inspired  fnl- 

loweni,  and  still  placing  itself  in  brighter 

H^t  and    more   impressive  aspects  as  the 

*<^eme  of  human  redemption  runs  on  to  its 

^BtWDmmation.     From  ail  the  acts  of  (iod  as 

Jtorded  m  the  scriptures,  we  are  taught  that 

"*  alone  is  tiod ;  that  he  is  present  every 

*here  to  sustain  and  govern  all  things  ;  that 

"'»  wisdom  is  infinite,  his  counsel  settled, 

V*d  his  power  irresistible ;  that  he  is  holy, 

'}titt,  and  good ;  the  Lord  and  the  Judge,  but 

*ie  Father  and  the  Friend,  of  man. 

10.  More  at  large  do  we  learn  what  God  is, 

'fom  the  declarations  of  the  inspired  writ- 

hlgs.      As  to  his  substance,  that  "  Ood  is  a 

•'Spirit."      As  to  his   duration,  that   "  from 

^erlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God  ;"  "  the 

''iing.  eternal,  immortal,  invisible."    That, 

^fter  all  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of 

fcimself,  he  is,  from  the  infinite  perfection 

^d  glory  of  his  nature,  incomprehensible: 

*'  Lo,  these  are  hut  parts  of  his  ways,  and 

how    little   a  portion    is  heard  of    him!" 

**  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find 

^itn  out."     That  he  is  unchangeable  .-  "  The 

father  of  Lights,  with  whom  there  is  no 

Variableness,   neither   shadow  of  turning." 

That  *'  he  is  the  fountain  of  life,"  and  the 

ooly   independent  Being  in  the  universe  : 


"  Who  only  hath  immortality."  That  every 
other  being,  however  exalted,  has  its  exist- 
ence from  him  :  "  For  by  him  were  all  things 
created,  which  ore  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
whether  they  are  visible  or  invisible."  'ITiat 
the  existence  of  everything  is  upheld  by  him, 
no  creatiu-e  being  for  a  moment  independent 
of  hia  support :  "  By  him  all  things  consist ; " 
"  upholding  all  thmgs  by  the  word  of  his 

r)wer."  That  he  is  omni/^reifen/ ;  "Do  not 
till  heaven  and  earth  with  my  presence, 
saith  the  Lord?"  That  he  is  omimnent .- 
"  All  things  are  naked  and  ojicn  before  the 
ej-es  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 
That  he  is  the  absolute  Lord  and  Owner  of 
all  things  :  "  The  heavens,  even  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  are  thine,  and  all  the  parts  of 
them  : "  "  The  earth  is  thine,  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  the  world  and  them  that  dwell  there- 
in :"  "  He  doetb  according  tw  his  will  in  the 
armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth."  That  his  Pmri-dence  extends 
to  the  minutest  objects  :  "  The  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered."  "Are  not  two 
sparrows  liold  for  a  farthing  i  and  one  of  them 
snail  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father."  That  he  is  a  Being  of  unspotted 
puritj/ and  perfect  rectilude  ^  "Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts!"  "A  God  of 
truth,  and  in  whom  is  no  inifjuity:"   "Of 

fturer  eye.s  than  to  behold  iniquity."  That 
le  is  just  in  the  ndminislratiiin  of  his  govern- 
ment :  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  the  whole 
earth  do  right }  "  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him  ;  judgment  and  ju.stice  are 
the  habitation  of  his  throne."  That  his 
wisdom  is  uiiseiirchtible  :  "  O  the  depth  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  (iod!  How  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out!"  And,  finally,  that  he  is 
ffooti  and  merciful:  "  Thuu  art  good,  and  thy 
mercy  endureth  for  ever:"  "His  tender 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works :"  "  God,  who  is 
rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith 
he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dsad  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ:" 
"  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himaelf,  not  imjvuting  their  trespasses 
unto  them  :  "  "  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  >«on." 

11.  Under  these  deeply  awful  but  consola- 
tory \'iew8,  do  the  scriptures  present  to  us 
the  supreme  object  of  our  worsnip  and  trust ; 
and  they  dwell  upon  each  of  the  above  par- 
ticuhirs  with  inimitable  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  language,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  variety 
of  illustration.  Nor  can  we  compare  these 
views  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  concep- 
tions of  the  most  enlightened  of  pagans, 
without  feeling  how  much  rea.son  we  nave 
for  everlasting  gratitude,  that  a  revelation  so 
explicit,  and  so  comprehensive,  should  have 
been  made  to  us  on  a  subject  which  only  a 
revelation  from  God  himself  couid  have 
made  known.  It  is  thus  that  Christian  phi- 
losophers, even  when  they  do  not  use  the 
language  of  the  scriptures,  are  able  to  speak 
on  this  great  and  mysterious  doctrine,  in  laiK 
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guage  80  clear,  and  with  conceptions  so  no- 
ble ;  in  a  manner  too  so  equable,  so  diflcrent 
from  the  gages  of  antiquity,  who,  if  at  any 
time  they  approach  the  truth  when  speaking 
of  the  divine  nature,  never  fail  to  mingle  with 
it  some  essentially  erroneous  or  grovelling 
conception.     "  By  the  word  of  (jod,"  says 
Dr.  Barrow,  "  we  mean  a  Being  of  infinite 
wisdom,  goodness  and   power,  the  Creator 
and  the  <»ovcmor  of  all  things,  to  whom  the 
great  attributes  of  eternity  and  independency, 
omniscience  and  immensity,  jierfect  holiness 
and   purity,   perfect    justice    and   veracity, 
complete  nappiness,   glorious  majesty,   and 
supreme  right  of  dominion  belong  i  and  to 
whom  the  highest  veneration,  and  most  pro- 
found su!>mission  and  obedience  are  due." 
"  Our  notion  of  Deity,"  says  Bishop  Fear- 
son,  "  doth  expressly  signify  a  Being  or  Na- 
ture of  infinite  perfection;  and  the  infinite 
perfection  of  a  lieing  or  nature  consists  in 
this,   that   it  be   absolutely  and  essentially 
necessary;  an  actuiil  Being  of  il.<ielfi    and 
potential,  or  causative  of  nil  beings  beside 
Itself,    independent   from   any   other,   upon 
which  all  things  else  depend,  and  by  which 
all  things  else  are  governed."      "  tind  is  a 
Being,"  says  Lawson,  "  and  not  any  kind  of 
being  ;  hut  a  substance,  which  is  the  foimda- 
tion  of  other  beings.     And  not  only  a  sub- 
stance, but  perfect.     Yet  many  bemgs  are 
perfect  in  their  kind,  yet  limited  and  finite. 
But  (lod  is  absolutely,  fully,  and  every  way 
infinitely  perfect ;  anil  therefore  above  spirits, 
above  angels,  who  are  perfect  comparatively. 
God's  inlinite  perfection  includes  all  the  at- 
tributes, even  tne  most  excellent.   It  excludes 
all  dependency,  borrowed  existence,  compo- 
Bition,   corruption,    mortality,    contingency, 
ignorance,   unrighteousness,  weakness,    mi- 
sery,   and  all   imperfections   whatever.       It 
includes  necessity  of  being,  mdependency, 
perfect  unity,  simplicity,  immensity,  eternity, 
immortality ;    the   most  perfect  life,  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  integrity,  jiower,  glory,  bliss, 
and  all  these  in  the  highest  degree.     We 
cannot  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  tnis  eternal 
Being.     Our  reason  comprehends  but  little 
of  liim,  and  when  it  can  proceed  no  further, 
faith  comes  in,  and  we  believe  far  more  than 
we  can   understand ;  and  this  our  belief  is 
not  contrary  to   reason ;    but   reason  itself 
dictates  unto  us,  that  we  must  believe  far 
more  of  Ood  than  it  can  inform  us  of."     'I'o 
these   we   may   add   an  admirable   passage 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton :   "  The  word  (Jod 
frequently  signifies  Lord ;  but  every  lord  is 
not  God ;  it  is  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual 
being  or  Lord  that  constitutes  God ;  true 
dominion,  true  God ;  supreme,  the  Supreme  j 
feigned,   the  false   god.      From   such    true 
dominion  it  follows,  that  the  true  (iod   is 
living,  intelligent,  and  powerful ;  and  from 
his  other  perfections,  that  he  is  supreme,  or 
supremely  perfect ;  he  is  eternal  ami  infinite ; 
omnipotent  and  omniscient;  that  is,  he  en- 
dures from  eternity  to  eternity ;  and  is  pre- 
sent from  infinity  to  infinity,     He  governs 
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all  things  that  exist,  and  knows  all  thingi 
that  are  to  be  known  ;  he  is  not  eternity  or 
infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite  ;  he  is  not 
duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and  is 
present ;  he  endures  always,  and  is  present 
ever)'where ;  he  is  omnipresent,  not  only 
virtually,  but  also  substantially ;  for  povff 
without  substance  cannot  subsist.  AU  things 
are  contained  and  move  in  him,  but  without 
any  mutual  passion  ;  he  suffers  notliing  frpin 
the  motions  of  bodies  ;  nor  do  they  unde 
any  resistance  from  his  omnipresence,  h 
confessed,  that  (iod  exists  necessiarily, 
by  the  same  necessity  he  exists  always 
everywhere.  Hence  also  he  must  be  perfecfi^ 
ly  similar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  arm,  all  the 
power  of  perceiving,  understanding,  and  act- 
ing; but  after  a  manner  not  at  all  corjxjreal, 
after  a  manner  not  like  that  of  men,  a/ter  a 
manner  wholly  to  us  unknown.  He  i»d«ti. 
tute  of  all  body,  and  all  bodily  shapt;  mi 
therefore  cannot  be  seen,  heard,  or  toachcd; 
nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped  undrt  the 
representation  of  anythiug  coqioreaL  Wf 
have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  di 
not  know  the  substance  of  even  anythingti 
we  see  only  the  figures  and  colours  of 
hear  only  sounds,  touch  only  the 
surfaces,  smell  only  odours,  and  taste 
and  do  not.  cannot,  by  any  sense, 
act,  know  their  inward  substaivces ;  and 
less  can  we  have  any  notion  of  the  sul 
of  <iod.  We  know  him  by  his  pn 
and  attributes." 

12.  Many  able  works  in  proof  of  the  eiiit' 
ence  of  Goo  have  been  \<Titlen.  the  argumesB 
of  which  are  too  copious  for  us  even  to  aoalm 
It  must  be  sufficient  to  say.  that  they  all  p(^■ 
cecd,  as  it  is  logically  termed,  either  ipnm, 
from  cause  to  effect,  or,  which  is  the  bM 
and  roost  satisfactory  mode,  A  po*t«n^ 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  'Hie  irrenHitie 
argument  from  the  marks  of  dttu/m  widk 
which  all  nature  abounds,  to  one  great  inld- 
ligent,  designing  Cause,  is  by  no  wrtttfi 
brought  out  in  so  clear  and  raa-'tterW  a  Ban- 
ner as  by  Howe,  in  his  "  Living  'femple," 
and  Paley,  in  Ida  "  Natural  Thcolog}-." 

(lODS,  in  the  plural,  is  used  of  the  fi 
deities  of  the  heathens,  many  of  which 
only  creatures  to  whom  dii'ine  honour; 
worship  were  superstitiously  paid. 
Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  obsen-able,  did 
mean,  by  the  name  God,  an  all-perfect 
whereof  eternity,  infinity,  omnipresence,  it, 
were  essential  attributes :  with  them  tht 
word  only  implied  an  excellent  and  snpcoM 
nature;  and,  accordingly,  they  give  tke 
pellation  goils  to  all  beings  of  a  rank  ^~ 
liigher  or  more  perfect  than  that 
and  especially  to  those  who  were 
agents  in  the  divine  administration,  all  (uk- 
ject  to  the  one  supreme.  Thus  men  ths*- 
selves,  according  to  their  sytoem,  might  h»- 
come  gods  after  death,  inasmuch  as  tb«r 
souls  might  attain  to  a  degree  of  exrelkan 
superior  to  what  they  wer«  capable  fi  is 
life.     The  first  idols,  or  false  gods,  tktc 
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to  hare  b«en  ailored  were  the  star*, 
Mn.  Sic,  on  account  of  the  lieht, 
id  other  benefits  whii'h  we  deiive 
i«n.  (Sec  IMulry.)  Afterwards, 
h  txtae  to  be  deified,  for  furnishing; 
BCCMary  for  the  subsistence  of  men 
■luk :  then  (ire  and  water  became 
of  divine  wortliip,  for  their  useful- 
kurnais  lifo.  In  pruccss  of  time,  and 
■Cfk,  giMln  l>ecame  multiplied  to  inli- 
ul  there  waa  scarce  anythin);  but  the 
■•  or  caprice  of  some  devotee  or 
tlex'ated  into  the  rank  of  deity  : 
Metc«  or  even  destnictive  not  ex- 
'I'tie  ])rinci|>al  of  the  ancient 
photn  ilir  Ftuinans  called  dii  majo- 
ftfiiim,  and  Cicero  celestial  gods, 
slrcf  gudx,  Ovid  nobilrs  liefjt,  others 
*  iffD*.  were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Ves'a, 
k.  <?crii»,  Diana,  Venii«,  Mnrs,  Mer- 
eptaoe.  Vulcui,  and  Apollo.  Jupi- 
tMHMiered  as  the  god  of  heaven ; 
*.  M  god  of  the  Hcn :  Mars,  as  tlie 
I  war ;  Apollo,  of  eloquence,  poetry, 
pnr  I  Mercury,  of  thieves;  Bacchus, 
It  J'l-pid,  of  love,  &c.    A  necond  sort 

•    '  ''    '    ■■■    ■  •]*,  smii-Hii.  (iii  mi- 

.  or  (cods  adopted, 

.1    deified.     Att  the 

-inn  of  heaven  hy 

.••        .      :  -  I  undary  deities  had 

it  and  (iooHtJon,  bein|{  translated 
h^^'ause  they  had  lived  as  gods 

!■  heathen  godn  may  be  all  reduced 

lowing  cht«se9 :  (1.)  Created  «pi- 

lf»l«,  or  deiDona,  whence  good  and 

''  uii.  Lares,  Lemur8s,Typhones, 

.  infernal  ^ods,  &c.    I'J  )  llea- 

■  »_it8,  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 

lie  fixed  titar«,  cunstellations, 

enta ;    as  air,  tr&rth,   ocean, 

\ ;  the  rirem,  fountains,  &c.     (4.) 

7*hu8   the    PersiaiiN   adored   the 

nder  and  lightning  were  huooured 

name   of  (ieryon;    and   several 

ladia.  and   America    have  made 

I  goAt  of  the  same.     Castor.  PoU 

t,  and  Iris,  have  aUo  been  prefer- 

ttneteorii  to  l>c  gods  :  and  the  like 

'  111  regard  to  comets  :  wit- 

■  .ireil  at   the  murder  of 

I  lie-,  i-ii-cted  ininerals  or  fossils 

Such  wa«  the  liR'tylui.     The 

■dvred  stones ;    the   Scythiann, 

many  Dations,  silver  and  gold. 

have   been    mode   gods.     Thus 

»ion«  were  deities  in  Kgypt ;  the 

kuaraaiia.  ( )cltje,  Vandalu,  aiid  Pe- 

I  trcen  and  forest*  ;  the  ancient 

>,  and  Druids,  paid  a  I'nrticnlar 

oftk  I  and   it  was  no  other 

,«cd,  &c..  that  the  ancictita 

names  of  ( .ercs  and   Pro- 

Ihry  took  tbemBclves  gods 

'  -       'Hie  iSynanis  and 

adoi  and    what   were 

Ir  tiii  Jv 1,  5«yren»,  &c.,  but 


fishes  i  Several  nations  have  adored  ser* 
pents  ;  jjarticularly  the  I'-gyptiann,  Priii^.^ians, 
LithiiaDian!<,  Samogitians,  &c.  (8.)  Insect*, 
as  dies  and  ants,  had  their  uriests  and  vota- 
ries. (9.)  .'Vmong  birds,  the  stork,  raven, 
sparrowhawk,  ibis,  eagle,  grisson,  and  lap- 
wing have  had  divine  honours;  the  last  m 
Alexico.  the  rest  in  Egypt  and  at  Thebea. 
(10.)  Four-footed  beasts  have  had  their 
altars ;  as,  the  bull,  dog,  cat,  wulf,  ba- 
boon, lion,  and  crocodile,  in  Eg^lit  and 
elsewhere  ;  the  hog  in  the  island  of  Crete ; 
rats  and  mice  in  the  Troas,  and  at  Tenedos  ; 
wea.sels  at  'I'hebes ;  and  the  porcupine 
throughout  all  Zoroaster's  school.  (II.) 
Nuthinit  was  more  common  than  to  place 
men  among  the  number  of  deities ;  and 
from  Uclus  or  Haul,  to  the  Roman  emperors 
before  Constantine,  the  instances  of  this 
kind  are  innumerable :  frequently  they  did 
not  wait  so  long  as  their  deaths  for  the  apo- 
theosis. Nebuchadnezzar  procured  his  ttta- 
tue  to  be  worshipped  while  living ;  and 
Virgil  shows  that  Augustus  had  altars  and 
sacrifices  oflcred  to  him  ;  as  we  le*m  from 
other  hands  that  he  had  priests  called  Au- 
ptutalfs,  and  temples  at  Lyons,  Narbona, 
and  several  other  pLices,  and  he  must  be 
allowed  the  first  of  the  Romans  in  whose 
tn-lialf  idolatry  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch. 
The  Ethiopians  deemed  all  their  kings  gods  : 
the  Velleda  of  the  Gennans,  the  .lanus  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  the  Thaut,  Woden,  and 
AsiHi  of  the  northern  nations,  were  indisput- 
ably men.  (12.)  Not  men  only,  but  every 
thing  that  relates  to  man.  bos  also  been  dei- 
fied i  as,  labour,  rest,  sleep,  youth,  age, 
death,  virtues,  vices,  occasion,  time,  pUce, 
numbers,  among  the  Pvthagoreans ;  the 
generative  power,  under  the  name  of  Pria- 
pu9.  Infancy  alone  had  a  cloud  of  deities; 
as,  Vogetanus,  Levana,  Riunina.  Edufa,  Po- 
tina,  Cuba,  Cumina,  Cama,  Ossilago,  Statu- 
hnu-i,  Fubuliuus,  &c.  They  also  adored  the 
godo  Health,  Fever,  Fear,  Love,  Pain,  In- 
dignation, ^;hame,  Impudence,  Opinion,  Re- 
nown, Prudence,  Science,  Art,  Fidelity, 
Fehcity,  Calumny,  Liberty,  Money,  War, 
Peace,  Victory, 'I  riumjih,  &c.  Lastly,  Na- 
ture, the  umverse,  or  rb  tri*,  was  reputed  a 
great  god. 

3.  Hesiod  has  a  poem  under  the  title  of 
e«<r)w(a,  that  is,  "  llie  Generation  of  the 
Gods,"  in  which  he  explains  their  genealogy 
and  descent,  sets  forth  who  was  the  first  ana 
principal,  who  next  descended  from  him, 
and  what  issue  each  had  :  the  whole  making 
a  sort  of  system  of  heathen  theology.  Beside 
this  popular  theology,  each  philosopher  had 
his  system,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  *'  Ti- 
meus"  of  Plato,  and  Cicero  *'  De  Natura 
Deorum."  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Amo- 
biu«,  .Minutius  Feli.x,  Lactantius.  Husebius, 
St.  Augustine,  and  Theodoret,  sihow  the 
vanity  of  the  heathen  gods.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
heathens  with  respect  to  their  gods :  they 
are  exceedingly  intricate  and  confused,  and 
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even  frequently  contradictory.  They  admit- 
ted 80  many  Buj)erior  and  inferior  gods,  who 
shared  the  empire,  that  every  place  was  fxUl 
of  gods.  Varro  reckons  up  no  leas  than 
thirty  thousand  adored  within  a  Ktnall  extent 
of  ground,  and  yet  their  number  was  every 
day  increasing.  In  modem  oriental  pagan, 
ism  they  amount  to  many  milliong,  and  are, 
in  fact,  innumerable. 

4.  The  name  of  God,  in  Hebrew,  Elohim,  is 
very  ambigruous  in  scripture.  Tlie  true  Ciod 
is  often  called  so,  as  are  sometimes  angels, 
judgei,  and  princes,  and  lometimeB  idols  and 
false  gods ;  for  example  :  "  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  Gen.  i.  1.  The  He- 
brew Elohim  denotes,  in  thiR  place,  the  true 
God.  "  He  who  sacrificeth  unto  any  god, 
(Elohim,)  shall  be  put  to  death,"  Exod.  \.vii. 
20,  And  again  :  "  Among  the  gods  there 
it  none  like  unto  thee,"  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  S. 
Princes,  magistrates,  and  great  men  are 
called  gods  in  the  following  passages  :  "  If 
a  slave  is  desirous  to  continue  with  his  mas- 
ter, he  shall  be  brought  to  the  judges,"  Exod. 
xxi.  6,  in  the  original,  to  the  gods.  Again  : 
"  If  the  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master 
of  the  house  shall  be  brought  unto  the 
judges,"  Exod.  xxii.  8,  in  the  original,  to  the 
gods ;  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of 
the  same  chanter,  "  Thou  shalt  not  speak 
evil  of  the  goas ;"  that  is,  of  the  judges  or 
great  men.  Tlie  Psalmist  says  that  the 
Lord  "judgeth  among  the  gods,"  Psalm 
Ixxxii.  1.  And  again,,  God  says  to  Moses, 
"  1  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,"  Exod. 
vii.  1.  The  pious  Israelites  had  so  great  an 
aversion  and  such  an  extreme  contempt  for 
strange  gods,  that  they  scorned  even  to 
mention  them ;  they  disguised  and  disfigured 
their  names  by  substituting  in  the  room  of 
them  some  term  of  contempt ;  for  e.xample, 
instead  of  Elohim,  they  called  them  EUlim, 
"  nothings,  gods  of  no  value ;"  instead  of 
Mephibiial,  Meribaal,  and  Jerubaal,  they  said 
"  Mcphibosheth,  Meribosheth,  and  Jeribo- 
sheth."  Banl  signifies  master,  husband ; 
and  boshelk,  something  to  be  ashamed  of, 
something  apt  to  put  one  in  confusion.  God 
forbade  the  Israelites  to  swear  by  strange 
^ds,  and  to  pronounce  the  nam«.<i  of  them 
m  their  oalhs,  E.xod.  .xxiii.  13. 

GODLINESS,  strictly  taken,  signifies 
right  worship,  or  devotion  ;  but,  in  general, 
it  imparts  the  whole  of  practical  religion, 
1  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  2  Peter  i.  6. 

GOEL,  bn:,  the  avenger  of  blood.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  east,  it  is  well  known,  are 
now,  what  they  anciently  were,  exceedingly 
revengeful.  If,  therefore,  an  individual 
should  unfortunately  happen  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  another  person  and  kill  him,  the 
next  of  kin  is  bound  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  latter,  and  to  pursue  the  murderer  with 
unceasing  vigilance  until  he  have  caught 
and  killed  him,  cither  by  force  or  by  fraud. 
The  same  custom  exists  in  Arabia,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Rebecca: 
when  she  learnt  that  Esau  was  threatening 
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to  kill  his  brother  Jacob,  she  endeavoured 
to  send  the  latter  out  of  the  country,  saying, 
"  Why  should  1  be  bereft  of  you  both  in  one 
day?"    (Jen.  xxvii,   15.     She  could  not  be 
afraid  of  the  magistrate  for  punishing  the 
murderer,  for  the  patriarchs  were  subject  to 
no  superior  in  Palestine  ,■  and  Isaac  was  much 
too  partial  to  Esau  for  her  to  entertain  any 
expectation  that  he  would  condemn  him  to 
death  for  it.     It  would  therefore  appear  thit 
she  dreaded  lest  he  should  fall  by  the  band  of 
the  blood-avenger,   perhaps  of  some  Ishma- 
elite.     The  office,  therefore,  of  the  gotl  vaj 
in  use  before  the  time  of  IVIosea ;  and  it  «m 
probably  filled  by  the  nearest  of  blood  to  the 
party   killed,   as  the  right  of  redeeming  a 
mortgaged  field  is  given  to  him.    To  prevent 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  through  a  san- 
guinary spirit  of  revenge,  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator made  various  enactments    concerning 
the  blood-avenger.     In  most  ages  and  coun- 
tries, certain  reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed 
the   privileges  of  being  asylums;    Mosn, 
therefore,   taking  it   for   granted  that  die 
murderer  woidd  flee  to  the  altar,  commanrJEii 
that  when  the  crime  was  deUberate  and  io- 
tentional,  he  should  be  torn  even  from  the 
altar,  and  put  to  death,  Exod.  xxi.  14.    fint 
in  the  case   of  unintentional    murder,  tht 
man-slayer  was  enjoined   to  flee  to  one  of 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  which  were  appro- 
priated  for  his   residence.      The  roadi  tg ; 
these  cities,  it  was  enacted,  should  be  kn 
in  such  a  state  that  the  unfortunate  iodi 
vidual    might    meet  with   no    impedimot  | 
whatever  in  his  way,  Deut.  xix.  3.     If  tie 
goel  overtook  the  fugitive  before  he  reatM  1 
an  asylum,  and  put  him  to  death,  he  was  sot 
considered  as   guilty  of  blood ;  but  if  tit 
man-slayer  had  reached  a  place  of  refucr, 
he  was  immediately  protected,  and  an  imjoiry 
was  instituted  whether  he  had   a  nght  \a 
such  protection  and  asylum,  that  is,  wbetlicr 
he  had  caused   his  neighbour's  death  no^ 
signedly,  or  was  a  deliberate  murderer.    In 
the  latter  case  he  was  judicially  delivered  to 
the  gofl,  who   might  put  him  to  dekih  ia 
whatever  way  he  chose  ;  but  in  the  fonner 
case  the  homicide  continued  in  the  pliut  M 
refuge  until  the  High  Priest's  death,  »isa 
he  might  return  home  in  perfect 
If,  however,  the  ffoel  found  him  with4 
city,  or  beyond  its  suburbs,  he  migb 
him  n-ithout  being  guilty  of  blood,  Numbe*  , 
XXXV.  26,  2".     Further  to  guard  the  life  oCJ 
man,  and  prevent  the  perpetration  of  m\sM 
der,  Moses  positively  prohibited  the  recw»« 
ing  of  a  sum  of  money  from  a  murderer  it 
the  way  of  compensation.  Num.  xxxv.  31. 
It  would  seem  that  if  no  avenger  of  bio 
appeared,  or  if  he  were  dilatory  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  the  murderer,  it  liecame  the  duty  d 
the  magistrate  himself  to  inflict  the  senlenc« 
of  the  law;   and  thus  we  find  that  Dsriil 
deemed  this  to  be  his  duty  in  the  case  of 
Joab,  and  that  Solomon,  in  obedience  to  bt« 
father's  dying  intreaty,  actually  dischiryeJ 
it  by  putting  that  murderer  to  death.  1  Kingi 
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tt "sT^mS — 34.    There  is  a  bcantiful  allu- 
lion  to  the  blood-avenger  in  Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 
The    following   extracts   will   prove   how 
tenaciously  the  eastern  people  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  revenging  the   death   of  their 
rdatioDB  and  friends : — "  Among  the  Cir- 
oiUBtu,"  Bays  Pallas,  "  all  the  relatives  of 
the  murderers    are    coniiidered   as    guilty. 
Tliis  customary  infatuation  to  revenge  the 
blood   of  relations  generates  most   of  the 
feuds,  and  occasions  great  bloodshed  among 
ill  the  tribes  of  Caucasus ;  for  unless  par- 
don be   purchased,   or  obtained  by   inter- 
nuuriage  l>etween  the  two  families,  the  prin- 
ciple of  revenge  is  propagated  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.     If  the  thirst  of  ven- 
Mtnce  is  quenched  by  a  price  paid  to  the 
iunily  of  the  decea.sed,  this  tribute  is  called 
lilit-uasa,  or,  '  the  price  of  bloo<l ; '  but  nei- 
ther princes  nor  usdens  accejrt  such  com- 
pnisatioD,  a);  it  is  an  established  law  among 
them  to  demand  blood  for  blood."     "  The 
Nabians,"   observes   Light,   "  possess    few 
tntces  among  them  of  government,  or  taw, 
wreligion.    They  know  no  master,  although 
the  cashief  claims  a  nominal  command  of  the 
country.     'ITjey  look  for  redress  of  injuries 
to  their  own  means  of  revenge,  which,  in 
OSes  of  blood,  extends  from  one  generation 
to  another,   till   blood  is  repaid  by  blood. 
On  this  account  they  are  obliged  to  be  ever 
en  the  watch,  and  armed  :  and  in  this  man- 
t*T  even  their  daily  labours  are  carried  on  j 
the  very  boys  are  armed."     '"  If  one  Nu- 
kiui,"   remarks    Burckhardt,    "  happen   to 
kill  another,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  of 
Uood  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,   and  a 
line  to  the  governors  of  six  camels,  a  cow, 
»nd  seven  sheep,  or  they  are  taken  from  his 
relations.      Every  wound  inilicted   has   its 
«l»le«l  fine,  consisting  of  glieep  and  dhourra, 
but  varying  in  (juantity,   according  to  the 
P«ft»  of  the   body   wounded."     "When  a 
"un  or  woman  is  murdered,"  says  Malcolm, 
"  the  moment  the  person  by  whom  the  act 
*»»periieira»ed  is  discovered,  the  heir-at-law 
to  the  deceased  demands  vengeance  for  the 
"lood.     Witnesses  are  examined,  ^nd  if  the 
Juilt  be  e.<;talilishe(l,  the  criminal  is  delivered 
Jftto  hit  hands,  to  deal  with  as  be  chooses, 
't  M  alike  legal  for  him  to  forgive  him,  to 
*ccept  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  blood, 
<»r  to  put  him  to  deutii.     it  is  only  a  few 
ytwi  ago  that  the  English  reNident  at  Abus- 
«ieher  saw  three   jiersons  delivered  into   the 
hands  of  the  relations  of  those  whom  they 
lud  murdered.      They    led    their    victims 
bound  to  the  burial-ground,  where  they  put 
them  to  death ;  but  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tion that  appeared  of  the  most  imiiortance, 
wait  tu  make  the  infant  children  of  the  de- 
ceaMd  stab  the  murderers  with  knives,  and 
imbrue  their  hltle  hands  in   the   blood    of 
those   who    had    slain   their  father.       The 
YouQgest  princes  of  the  blood  that   could 
bold  a  dagger  were  made  to  stab  the  ast^a^;- 
»ins  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan.     Wlien  they 
uted,  the  successor  of  Nadir  8h:d) 
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sent  one  of  the  murderers  of  that  monarch 
to  the  females  of  his  harem,  who,  we  are 
told,  were  delighted  to  become  his  execu- 
tioners." 

GOG  AND  MAOOG.  Moses  speaks  of 
Magog,  son  of  Japheth,  but  says  nothing  of 
Gog,  Gen.  x.  2.  According  to  Ezekiel,  Gog 
was  prince  of  Magog,  Ezek.  xxxriii.  2,  3, 
&c. ;  xxxix.  1 ,  2,  &c.  Magog  signifies  the 
country  or  people,  and  Gog  the  king  of  that 
country ;  the  general  name  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  the  districts 
north  of  the  Caucasus,  or  Mount  Taurus. 
The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  xxxix.  1 — 32, 
seems  to  be  revived  in  the  Apocalypse, 
where  the  hosts  of  (iog  and  Magog  are  re- 
presented as  coming  to  invade  "the  beloved 
city,"  and  perishing  with  immense  slaughter 
likewise  in  Armageddon,  "  the  mount  of 
Mageddo,"  or  Megiddo,  Rev.  xvi.  U — 16 ; 
XX.  7—10. 

Gt^I.D,  ant,  Gen.  xxiv.  22,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  all  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;  .ifpuCTor,  Matt.  Jtxiii.  16,  17,  &cj  the 
most  perfect  and  valuable  of  the  metals.  In 
Job  xxviii.  15 — 18,  19,  gold  is  mentioned 
five  times,  and  four  of  the  words  are  differ- 
cnt  in  the  original:  I.  tijd,  which  may 
mean  "  gold  in  the  mine,"  or  "  shut  up,"  as 
the  root  signifies,  "  in  the  ore."  2.  Dn3, 
kfthem,  from  Qn3^.  catham,  "to  sign," 
"  seal,"  or  "  stamp  ; "  gold  made  current  by 
hcmg  coined ;  standard  gold,  exhibiting  the 
stamp  expressive  of  its  value.  3.  ant, 
wrought  gold,  pure,  highly  polished  gold, 
4.  tB,  denoting  solidity,  eonipactness,  and 
strength  ;  probalily  gold  fonned  into  differ- 
ent kinds  of  jiLite,  or  vessels,  ilerom,  in 
his  comment  on  Jer.  x.  9,  writes.  "  Septem 
nominibtts  apud  Hebntos  apprllatur  aurum." 
The  seven  names,  which  he  does  not  men- 
tion, are  as  follows,  and  thus  distinguished 
by  the  Hebrews  :   1.  Zahab,  gold  in  general. 

2.  Zahab  tab,  good  gold,  of  a  more  valuable 
kind,  Gen.  ii.  12.  3.  Zahab  Ophir,  gold  of 
Ophir,  1  Kings  is.  28,  such  as  was  brought 
by  the  navy  uf  Solomon.  4.  Zahab  muphas, 
solid  gold,  pure,  wrought  gold,  trauKiated, 

1  Kings  X.  IH,  '"the  beat  gold."  5.  Zahab 
shacbnt,  beaten  golil,  2  Chron.  ix.  15.  G. 
Zakab  segor,  shut  up  gold ;  either  as  men- 
tioned above,  gold  in  the  ore,  or  as  the  rab- 
bins explain  it,  "  gold  shut  up  in  the  trea- 
suries," gold  in  bullion.     7.  Zahab  aarvaim, 

2  Chron.  iii.  6.  To  these  Buxtorf  adds  three 
others  ;  1.  ana,  pure  goM  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium.     2.  TV3,  gold  in  the  treasury. 

3.  tyin,  choice,  fine  gold.  Arabia  had  for- 
merly its  golden  mines.  "  The  gold  of 
Sheba,"  Psalm  Ixxii.  18,  is,  in  the  i^ieptua- 
gint  and  Arabic  versions,  "  the  gold  of  Ara- 
bia." Sheba  was  the  ancient  name  of  Ara- 
bia Felix.  Mr.  Dmce,  however,  places  it  in 
Africa,  at  Aznb.  The  gold  of  Ophir,  so 
often  mentioned,  must  be  that  which  was 
procured  in  .Arabia,  on  the  coa.st  of  the  Hcd 
Sea.     We  are  a.sHured  by  Sanchnniathon,  as 
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mtoted  by  Eusebius,  and  by  Herodotus,  that 
tne  Phenicians  carried  on  a  considerable 
traffic  with  thi-i  {fold  even  before  the  days  of 
•lob,  who  speaks  of  it,  xxii.  24. 

GOLIATH,  a  famoiu  dant  of  the  city  of 
*iath,  who  was  slain  by  David,  I  Sam.  xvii. 
4,  .*>,  &c.     Sec  Giants. 

(JOMEIt,  the  eldest  son  of  .laphelh,  by 
whom  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  fir.st 
peopled,  and  particularly  that  extensive  tract 
which  was  called  Phrvfrin,  includiiiK  the  sub- 
divisions of  IVlygia,  Galatia,  Bithyiiia,  Lyea- 
onia,  &c.  The  colonies  of  (jomer  extended 
into  Germany,  Gaul,  (in  both  of  which  traces 
of  the  name  are  preserved.)  and  Uritatn, 
which  was  undoubtedly  jiooplcd  from  (iau!. 
Amongst  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants  of  this  island,  namely,  the  Welsh, 
the  words  Kumtro  and  Kumeraey,  the  names 
of  the  people  nml  the  language,  sufficiently 
point  out  their  origin.  In  fact,  under  the 
names  of  {^iminerii,  Ciinbri,  Cjnnrig,  Cum- 
bri,  I'mbri,  anil  Cambri.the  tribes  of  (io- 
raerians  extended  themselves  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Italy  to 
the  Baltic  ;  having  added  to  their  original 
names  those  of  Celts,  (iauls,  Galauc,  and 
Gaels,  pu|>Bradded. 

(i<»AI()IlKAH,  one  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  l'enta|"'lis,  consumed  by  fire.  Genesis 
xit.  24,  &c.     See  Dead  Sea. 

GOSHEN.  This  was  the  most  fertile 
pasture  ground  in  the  whole  of  Lower 
Egj-pt ;  thence  called  Goshen,  from  gush, 
in  Arabic,  signifying  "a  heart,"  or  whatso- 
ever is  choice  or  precioua.  There  was  also 
a  Goshen  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
•ludah,  80  called  for  the  same  reason, 
Joshua  X.  41.  Hence  .loseph  recommended 
it  to  his  famdy  as  "the  best  of  the  land," 
Gen.  xlvii.  11,  and  "the  fat  of  the  land," 
Cien.  xlv.  18.  Tlie  land  of  Goshen  lay  along 
the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  it;  for  it  is  c^ident  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  exode,  the  Israelites  did 
not  cross  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times,  the 
fertile  land  was  considerably  more  extensive, 
both  in  length  and  breadth,  than  at  ])resent, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  failure  of  the 
eastern  branches  of  ihe  Nile  j  the  train  body 
of  the  river  verging  more  and  more  to  the 
west  continually,  and  deepening  the  chan- 
nels on  that  side. 

GOSPEL,  a  history  of  the  life,  actions, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ.  'Hie  word  is  Saxon,  and 
of  the  same  import  with  the  Latin  term 
etanpelium,  or  the  Greek  tioYYixior,  which 
signifies  "  glad  tidings,"  or  "  good  news;" 
the  history  of  our  Saviour  being  the  best 
history  ever  published  to  mankmil.  This 
history  is  cont.iined  in  the  writings  of  St. 
AJnttlicw,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  Sr.  ,lohn. 
who  from  thence  are  called  evangelists.  The 
Christian  church  never  acknowledged  any 
more  than  these  four  Gospels  as  canonical: 
notwithstanding  which,  several  apocryphal 
gospels  are  handed  down  to  us,  and  others 
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are  entirely  lost.    The  four  Gospels  contain 
each  of  them  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life  and  ministr)* ;  but  we  must  remember, 
that  no  one  of  the  evangelists  undertook  to 
give  an  account  of  all  the  miracles  which 
Christ  performed,  or  of  all  the  instructions 
which  he  delivered.     They  are  written  with 
difi'erent  degrees  of  conciseness;  but  every 
one  of  them  is  sufficiently  full  to  prove  that 
Jeiius  was  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Savi-- 
our  of  the  world,  who  had  been  predicted  b^ 
a  long  succession  of  prophets,  and   whose, 
advent  was  expected  at  the  time  of  his  aps 
pearance,  both  by  Jews  and  gentiles. 

2.  That  all  the  books  which  convey  to 
the  histor)'  of  events  under  the  New  Testa-: 


ment  were  written  and  immediately  publishedl 

irary  with  the  events,  is 

most  fully  prove*!  by  tW  testimony  o(  an 


by  jtcrsons  contemporary  with  the  events, 


unbroken  series  of  aiitbors,  reaching  from 
the  days  of  the  evangelists  to  the   present 
times ;  by  the  concurrent  belief  of  Chris, 
tians  of  all  denominations ;  and  by  the  un- 
reser\'ed  confession   of  avowed   enemies  lo 
the  gospel.   In  this  poiot  of  view  the  writing 
of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
are  invaluable,    'f  hey  contain  not  only  fre- 
quent references  and  allusions  to  the  booka 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  such  numer- 
ous professed  quotations  from  them,  that  it 
is  demonstratively  certain  that  these  booka 
existed   in  tlieir   present  state  a  few  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  ministry  upon 
earth.     No  unbeliever  in  the  apostobc  ag«, 
in  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  it,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  age  whatever,  was  ever  able 
to  disprove    the    facts   recorded    in   the«e 
books ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the 
early   times  any    such    attemjit   was  nmiit. 
The    facts,    therefore,    related    in   the  .N'f* 
Testament  must  be  admitted  to  have  reallf 
happened.     But  if  all  the  circurosianrw  of 
the  history  of  Jesus,  that  is.  his  rairaculotw 
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conception  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin, 


the 


time  at  which  he  was  bom,  the  place  wlifre 
he  was  br>m,  the  family  from  which  lie  »■»» 
descended,  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  preached,  the  meanness  of  his  conilitiiw, 
his   rejection,    death,    burial,    rcsurrtction, 
and  ascension,  with  many  other  miniile  ^' 
ticulars ;  if  all  these  various  cirrurastunW 
in    the    history    of   Jesus    exactlv    Bcroni 
with  the  predictions  of  the  Old  'festaincal 
relative  to  the  promised  Messiall,  in  whcM 
all   the   nations   of  the   earth   were  to  b» 
blessed,  it  follows  thai  Jesus  was  that  Me*- 
aiah.    And  again  :  if  Jeeus  really  perfonnt'I 
the  miracles  as  related  in  the  Gospels,  and 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ihoiighU 
and  designs  of  men,  his  divine  misnon  can- 
not be  doubted.     Lastly  :  if  he  really  fore- 
told  his   own  death  and   resurrection,  th* 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  its  miraculou* 
etfects,  the  sufferings  of  the  apostles,  the  mil 
of  the  gentiles,  and  the  destruction  of  iirti' 
Ealem,  it  necessarily  follows:  that  he  i^pak* 
by  the  authority  of  God   himself.    These, 
and  many  other  arguments,  founded  in  th^ 
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man  rtaracter  of  Jesus,  in  the 
ition  of  the  gospel,  in  the  ex- 
i  precepts  anil  doctrines,  and 
IC7,  intrepidity,  and  fortitude 
)fessorB,  incontrovertibly  estab- 
and  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
and  afford  to  ub,  who  live  in 
tnes,  the  most  positive  eonfirin- 
iromise  of  our  Lord,  that  "  the 
ihall  not  prevail  against  it." 
spek  recount  those  wonderful 
it  events  with  which  the  Chria- 
iod  its  divine  Author  were  in. 
)  the  world,  and  which  have 
freat  a  change  in  the  principles, 
the  morals,  and  the  temporal 
>iritual  condition  of  mankind, 
he  first  appearance  of  (.'hrist 
tu8  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
:  te«timuny  borne  to  him  by  his 
'ohn  the  Daptist,  the  tempta- 
ilderneiis,  the  opening  of  hia 
ission,  the  pure,  the  perfect, 
Dorality  which  he  taught,  espe- 
iinitable  sermon  on  the  mount, 
iiperiority  which  be  showed  to 
oral  teacher,  both  in  the  matter 
f  his  discourses,  more  jjarticu- 
ing  vice  in  its  very  cradle,  in  the 
f  wicked  desires  and  propensi- 
irt,  by  giving  a  decided  prefer- 
ild,  gentle,  passive,  coticiLiating 
i  that  violent,  vindictive,  btgb- 
rgiving  temper,  which  has  been 
ach  the  favourite  character  of 
f  requiring  us  to  furf.fivo  oiir 
and  to  do  good  to  them  that 
xduding  from  our  dci'otions, 

all  our  virtues,  all  regard  to 
ion,  and  applause ;  by  laying 
at  general  principles  of  moral- 
od,  and  love  to  mankind,  and 
n  thence  every  other  human 
veying  his  instructions  under 
liliar,  and  impre.ssive  form  of 
expressing  himself  in  a  tone  of 
lutnority  unknown  before ;  by 
every  virtue  that  he  taught  in 
.emished  and  perfect  life  and 

and,  above  alt,  by  adding 
inctioDs,  which  he  alone,  of  all 
tters,  had  the  power  to  hold 
rewards  to  the  virtuous,  and 
hmeuts  to  the  wicked.  The 
ives  then  represent  to  us  the 
r  that  he  a.'^sumed ;  the  claim 
divine  original ;  the  wonderful 
■ought  in  proof  of  his  divinity ; 
'ophecies  which  plainly  marked 
B  Messiah,  the  great  Deliverer 
the  declarations  he  made  that 
Per  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the 
smkind ;  the  cruel  indignities, 
id  persecutions  to  which,  in 
of  thi-j  threat  design,  he  was 
accomplishment  of  it,  by  the 
gnominious  death  to  which  he 
f  bis  rcsiUTCCtion  after   three 


days  from  the  grave,  by  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  by  his  sitting  there  at  the  right 
hand  of  (iod,  and  performing  the  office  of  a 
Mediator  and  intercessor  for  the  sinful  sona 
of  men,  till  he  shall  come  a  second  time  in 
his  glory  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  all  mankind, 
and  decide  their  final  doom  of  happiness  or 
misery  for  ever.  These  are  the  motnentoiWjJ 
the  interesting,  truths  on  which  the  Gospels 
principally  dwell. 

4.  \Vc  find  in  the  ancient  records  a  twofold 
order,  in  which  the  evangelists  are  arranged. 
They   stand   either  thus,    Matthew,   .lohn, 
Luke,    Mark  ;    or    thus,    Matthew,    Mark, 
Luke,  John.     The  first  is  made  with  refer- J 
enco  to  the  character  and  the  rank  of  the 
persona,   according  to  which   the   apostle*  I 
precede    their    assistants    and    attendants 
lijtoXiiuSots,  comilibus).     It  is  obser\'ed  in  the 
oldest  Latin  translations  and  in  the  (iothic; 
sometimes  also  in  the  works  of  Latin  teach- 
ers ;  but  among  all  the  Greek   mss.  only  in 
that  at  tlambridge.     But  the  other,  ruraely, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  is,  in  all  the 
old  translations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  all  cata-  1 
logues  of  the  canonical  books,  and  in  (treckj 
Mss.  ,  in  general,  the  customary  and  estab- 
lished one  as  it  regarded  not  personal  circum-  J 
stances,  but  as  it  had  respect  to  chronologi- 
cal i  which  19  to  us  a  plain  indication  what ' 
accounts  concerning  the  «iucces,sion  of  the 
evangelists,  the  Asiatic,  and  (rreek  churches, 
and  also  those  of  Africa,  hod  before  them, 
when  the  Christian  books  were  arranged  inj 
collections.     It  is  a  considerable  advantage, 
says   Michaclis,  that  a  history  of  such  im- 
portance as  that  of  Jesus  Chn.Rt  has  been 
recorded  by  the  jiens  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent writers,  who,  from  the  variations 
which  arc  visible  in  these  accounts,  have  in- 
contestably  proved  that  they  did  not  unite 
with  a  view  of  imposing  a  fabulous  narrative 
on  mankind.    That  St.  Matthew  had  never 
seen  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  nor  St.  Luke, 
the  tiospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  evident  from 
a  compari.wn  of  their  writings.    'I'he  Go.spel  j 
of  St.  Mark,  which  was  written  later,  must 
likewise  Iwve  been  iinknoivn  to  Saint  Luke; 
and  that  St.  .Mark  had  ever  read  the  (iospel" 
of  St.  Luke,  is  at  least  improbable,  because 
their  Gospels  so  frequently  differ,     ft  is 
generally  received  opinion,  that  St.  Mark 
made  use  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  com- 

Eositionof  hiaown;  but  this  is  an  unfounded' 
yuothesis.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  being 
written  after  the  other  three,  supplies  what 
they  had  omitted.  Thus  have  we  four  dis- 
tinct and  independent  writers  of  one  and  the 
same  history;  and,  though  trifling  variations 
may  seem  to  exist  in  their  narratives,  yet 
these  admit  of  easy  solutions ;  and  in  all 
matters  of  consequence,  whether  doctrinal^ 
or  historical,  there  is  such  a  manift'.st  agree- 
ment between  them  as  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  writings  whatever.  Though  we  have 
only  four  original  writers  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  evidence  of  the  history  does 
not   rest  on   the   testimony  of   four   men, 
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quoted  by  EuseViius,  and  liy  Herodotus,  that 
tne  Phenk'ians  carried  on  a  considerable 
traffic  with  this  gold  even  before  the  days  of 
Job,  who  spunks  uf  it,  xxii.  24. 

GOLIATH,  a  famous  ffiant  of  the  city  of 
Gath,  who  was  slain  by  David,  1  Sam.  xvii. 
4,  5,  &c.     See  Giants. 

GOMER.  the  eldest  son  of  Japhetli,  by 
whom  a  ijreal  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  first 
peopled,  and  particularly  that  extensive  tract 
which  was  called  Phryfria,  including  the  sub- 
divisions of  Mysia,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Lyi'a- 
onia,  &c.  The  colonies  of  Gomer  extended 
into  (iermany,  Gaul,  (in  both  of  which  traces 
of  the  name  are  preserved, 1  and  Britain, 
which  was  uniinubtetUy  peopled  from  Gaul. 
Amont^st  the  dfHceudants  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  this  islnnil,  namely,  the  Welsh, 
the  words  Khvuto  and  Kumeratg,  the  names 
of  the  people  and  the  language,  sufficirfntly 
point  out  their  origin.  In  fact,  under  the 
names  of  Cimmerii,  Cimliri,  t'jTnrig,  <'um- 
bri,  I'mbri,  and  Cambri,  the  tribes  of  (io- 
raerians  extended  themselves  from  the 
Euxioe  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Italy  to 
the  Baltic  ;  having  added  to  their  original 
names  those  of  Celts,  Gauls,  Galatx,  and 
Gael.s,  superadiled, 

(lO.MOKRAH,  one  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  I'entapolis,  consumed  by  fire.  Genesis 
xir.  24,  &c.     See  Dead  Sea. 

GOSHEN.  ITiis  was  tlie  most  fertile 
pasture  ground  in  the  w)iole  of  Lower 
Egypt ;  tnence  called  Goshen,  from  gush, 
in  Arabic,  signifying  "  a  heart,"  or  whatso- 
ever is  choice  or  precious.  There  was  also 
a  Goshen  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  HO  called  for  the  same  reason, 
Joshua  X.  41.  Hence  Joseph  recommendi.>d 
it  tq  his  family  as  "the  beat  of  the  land," 
Gen.  xlvii.  11.  and  "the  fat  of  the  land," 
Gen.  xlv.  18.  Tlie  land  of  Goshen  lay  along 
the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  it ;  for  it  is  e>  ident  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  exode.  the  Israelitea  did 
not  cross  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times,  the 
fertile  land  was  considerably  more  extensive, 
both  in  length  and  breadth,  than  at  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  failure  of  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Nile  ;  the  main  body 
of  the  river  verging  more  and  more  to  the 
west  continually,  and  deepening  the  chan- 
nels on  that  side. 

(lOSPRL,  a  history  of  the  life,  actions, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  word  is  .Saxon,  and 
of  the  same  import  with  the  Latin  term 
evangelium,  or  the  Greek  tOayYiKw*,  which 
signifies  "  glad  tidings,"  or  "  good  news;" 
the  history  of  our  Saviour  being  the  best 
history  ever  published  to  manknid.  'I'his 
history  is  contained  in  the  writing;!  of  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John, 
who  from  thence  are  called  evangelists.  The 
Christian  church  never  acknowledged  any 
more  than  these  four  (Jospels  as  canonical : 
notwithstanding  which,  several  apocryphal 
gotpela  arc  handed  down  to  us,  and  otliers 
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are  entirely  lost.  The  four  Gospels  conUun 
each  of  them  the  history  of  our  Saviour'i 
life  and  ministry  ;  but  we  must  remember, 
that  no  one  of  tne  evangelists  undertook  to 
give  an  account  of  all  the  miracles  which 
Christ  performed,  or  of  all  the  instructions 
which  ne  delivered.  They  are  written  with 
different  degrees  of  conciseness ;  but  every 
one  of  them  is  sufficiently  full  to  prove  that 
Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Savi- 
our of  the  world,  who  had  been  predicted  by 
a  long  succession  of  prophets,  and  whoM 
advent  was  expected  at  tne  time  of  hu  ap- 
pearance, both  by  Jews  and  gentiles. 

2.  That  all  the  books  which  convey  to  us 
the  history  of  events  imder  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  and  immediately  poblished 
by  persons  contera|»orary  with  the  events,  is 
most  fully  proved  by  tne   testimony  of  an 
imhroken  series  of  authors,  reaching  from 
the  days  of  the   evangelists  to  the  prnrnt 
times  ;  by  the  concurrent   belief  of  Chri«- 
tians  of  all  denominations;  and  by  the  un- 
reserved confession   of  avowed   enemie*  to 
the  gospel.  In  this  point  of  view  the  writinpi 
of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
are  invaluable.     They  contain  not  only  fre- 
quent references  and  allusions  to  the  luokf 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  such  numer- 
ous professed  quotations  from  them,  that  it 
is  demonstratively  certain  that  these  booki 
existed  in  their  present  state  a  few  yean 
after  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  ministry  upai 
earth.     No  unhcbcver  in  the  apostobc  ajje, 
in  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  it,  ur, 
indeed,  in  any  age  whatever,  was  ever  able 
to  disprove    the    facts  recorded    in    tke« 
books ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the 
early   times  any   such   attempt   was    madr. 
The    facts,    therefore,    related    in    the  Nrr 
Testament  must  be  admitted  to  have  really 
happened.     But  if  all  the  circumstances  « 
the  history  of  Jesus,  that  is,  his  miraculoM 
conception   in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  the 
time  at  which  he  was  born,  the  place  when 
he  was  bom,  the  family  from  which  he  wh 
descended,  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  preached,  the  meanness  of  his  conditioD, 
his   rejection,    death,   burial,    resurrectkm. 
and  ascension,  with  many  other  minute  par- 
ticulars ;  if  all  these  various  circumstance! 
in    the    history    of   Jesus    exactly    accord 
with  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testani' 
relative  to  the  promised  Messiah,   in  whi 
all   the   nations   of  the  earth   were   to 
bles.sed,  it  follows  that  Jesiia  was  that  M' 

siali.    .And  again  :  if  Jesus  really  perfoi 

the  miracles  as  related  in  the  Gospels,  wrf 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  thongbta 
and  designs  of  men,  his  divine  mission 
not  be  doubted.     Lastly :  if  he  really  f< 
told   his   own  death  and   resurrection, 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,   its  miraculoi 
effects,  the  sufferings  of  the  apostles,  the 
of  the  gentiles,  anil  the  destruction  of  J 
salem,   it  necessarilv  follows  that   he  ?[ 
by  the  authority  v{  God    himself.     Thr 
and  many  other  arguments,  founded  in  i: 
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dura  honian  chamcter  of  Jnsus,  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  in  the  ex- 
ce  of  its  precepts  and  doctrines,  and 
I  eODstancy,  intrepidity,  and  fortitude 
early  profeuors,  incontrovertibly  estab- 
lie  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
eli^on,  and  afford  to  us,  who  live  in 
latter  times,  the  most  positive  confinn- 
of  the  promise  of  our  fiOrd,  that  "  the 
of  hell  shall  not  pro\'ail  against  it." 
The  Gospel*  recount  those  wonderful 
mportant  events  with  which  the  Chris- 
eliflrion  and  its  divine  Author  were  in- 
e*a  into  the  world,  and  which  have 
iced  so  great  a  change  in  the  principles, 
lanners,  the  morals,  and  the  temporal 
lU  as  ipiritual  condition  of  mankind, 
relate  the  fir»t  appearance  of  Christ 
earth,  his  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lirth,  the  testimony  l)orne  to  him  by  his 
inner,  John  the  Baptist,  the  tempta- 
In  the  wilderness,  the  opening  of  his 
>  commission,  the  pure,  the  perfect, 
ablime  morality  which  he  taught,  espe- 
in  his  inimitable  sermon  on  the  mount, 
ifinite  tuperioritv  which  he  nhowed  to 
other  moral  teacher,  both  in  the  matter 
lanoer  of  his  discourses,  more  particu. 
ifcrusliing  vice  in  its  very  cradle,  in  the 
iaiogf  of  wicked  dewres  and  propensi- 
I  the  heart,  by  gi^'ing  a  derided  prefer- 
Vthc  mild,  gentle,  passive,  conciliating 
m,  before  that  violent,  vindictive,  high- 
»d,  unforgiving  temper,  which  has  been 
■  too  much  the  favourite  character  of 
Otld  ;  by  requiring  us  to  forgive  our 
Miemie«,  and  to  do  good  to  them  that 
la ;  by  excluding  from  our  devotions, 
lnw,  and  all  our  virtues,  all  regard  to 
reputation,  and  applause ;  by  laying 
two  great  general  principles  of  moral- 
ive  to  God.  and  love  to  mankind,  and 
;ing  from  thence  every  other  human 
I  bjr  conveying  his  instructions  under 
tMjf  famihar,  and  imprestive  form  of 
tea  i  by  exnresMng  himself  in  a  tone  of 
IT  and  autnority  unknown  before ;  by 
Mifjring  every  virtue  that  he  taught  m 
^k  unblemished  and  perfect  life  and 
Hition :  and,  above  all,  by  adding 
^■ful  sanctions,  which  he  alone,  of  all 
Plhatructer^,  had  the  power  to  hold 
ilcrnal  rewards  to  the  virtuous,  and 
I'lahments  to  the  wicked.  The 
tuvee  then  represent  to  us  the 
that  he  assumed;  the  claim 
[ivine  original ;  the  wonderful 
aught  in  proof  of  hi*  divinity; 
I  ur  vhich  plainly  marked 

lat  as  til'  the  great  Deliverer 

I  J«wa;  tfii.'  Ill  (i:. rations  he  made  that 
US  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the 
t  all  mankind ;  the  cruel  indignities, 
iaga,  and  persecutions  to  which,  in 
flicaoe  of  this  great  design,  he  was 
id  i  Uu  acooinpUsbraent  of  it,  by  the 
d  and  ignominious  death  to  which  he 
'    bjr  bis  resurrection  after  three 


davs  from  the  grave,  by  bis  ascension  into 
heaven,  by  his  sitting  there  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  performing  the  othcc  of  a 
Mediator  and  intercessor  for  the  sinful  sons 
of  men,  till  he  shall  come  a  second  time  in 
his  glory  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  mankind, 
and  decide  their  final  doom  of  happiness  or 
misery  for  ever.  These  are  the  momentous, 
the  interesting,  truths  on  which  the  Gospels 
principally  dwell. 

4.  \Vc  find  in  the  ancient  records  a  twofold 
order,  in  which  the  evangelists  are  arranged. 
They  stand  either  thus,  Matthew,  .lohn, 
Luke,  Mark  ;  or  thus,  Matthew,  Murk, 
Luke,  John.  The  first  is  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  character  and  the  rank  of  the 
persons,  according  to  which  the  apostles 
precede  their  axsistants  and  attendants 
(iitoKov9ois>  comitibtis).  It  ia  observed  in  the 
oldest  Latin  translations  and  in  the  Gothic; 
sometimes  also  in  the  works  of  Latin  teach- 
ers ;  but  among  all  the  Greek  mrs.  only  in 
that  at  ('ambridge.  But  the  other,  namely, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  is,  in  all  the 
old  translations  of  A&ia  and  Africa,  in  all  cata- 
logues of  the  canonical  books,  and  in  Greek 
Mss.  ,  in  general,  the  customary  and  estab- 
lished one  as  it  regarded  not  personal  circum- 
stances, but  as  it  had  respect  to  chronologi- 
cal ;  which  is  to  us  a  plam  indication  what 
accounts  concerning  the  succession  of  the 
evangelists,  the  Asiatic,  and  (ireek  churches, 
and  al.so  those  of  Africa,  had  before  them, 
when  the  Christian  books  were  arranged  in 
collections.  It  is  a  considerable  advantage, 
says  Michaelix,  that  a  history  of  such  im- 
portance as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
recorded  by  the  pens  of  separate  and  inde- 
]>endent  writers,  who,  from  the  variations 
which  are  \isible  in  these  accounts,  have  in- 
contostably  proved  that  they  did  not  unite 
with  a  view  of  imposing  a  fabulous  narrative 
on  mankind.  That  St.  .Matthew  had  never 
seen  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  nor  fSt.  Luke 
the  <iospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  their  writings.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  which  was  written  later,  must 
likewise  have  been  iinknou-n  to  Saint  Luke; 
and  that  St.  Mark  had  ever  read  the  Gospel 
of  .St.  Luke,  is  at  least  improbable,  because 
their  GosjTels  so  frequently  differ.  It  is  a 
generally  received  opinion,  that  St.  Mark 
made  use  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  com- 
position of  his  own ;  but  this  is  an  unfounded 
ny|>othesis.  The  Gospel  uf  St.  John,  being 
written  after  the  other  three,  supplies  what 
they  had  omitted.  Thus  have  we  four  dis- 
tinct and  independent  writers  of  one  and  the 
same  history;  and,  though  trifling  variations 
may  seem  to  ejtist  in  their  narratives,  yet 
these  admit  of  easy  solutions ;  and  in  all 
matters  of  consequence,  whether  doctrinal 
or  historical,  there  is  such  a  manifest  agree- 
ment between  them  as  ia  to  be  found  in  no 
other  writings  whatever.  Though  we  have 
only  four  original  writers  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  evidence  of  the  history  doea 
not   rest  on  the  testimony  of  four   men. 
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ChrtBtianity  had  been  propaffntcd  in  a  great 
part  of  the  world  before  any  of  them  had 
written,  on  the  testimony  of  thoiisanda 
and  tens  of  thousands,  who  hnd  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  ij^reat  facts  which  they  have 
recorded  ;  bo  that  the  \»Titing  of  these  ]>ar- 
ticular  books  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
cause,  but  rather  the  effect,  of  the  belief  of 
Christianity ;  nor  could  those  books  have 
been  written  and  received  as  they  were, 
namely,  as  authentic  histories,  of  the  subject 
of  which  all  persons  of  that  aae  were  judges, 
if  the  facts  they  have  recorded  had  not  been 
well  known  to  be  true. 

5.  llie  term  ffospel  \a  often  used  in  scrip- 
ture to  sij^ify  tne  whole  Christian  doctrine  : 
bence,  "  preaching  the  gospel"  is  declaring 
all  the  tniths,  precepts,  promises,  and 
threatening!)  of  Christianity.  This  is  termed, 
"  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,"  because 
it  flows  from  God's  free  love  and  goodness, 
Acts  XX.  24  ;  and  when  tnily  and  faithfully 
])reached,  is  accompanied  with  the  influences 
of  the  dinne  .Spirit.  It  is  called,  "  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  because  it  treat-i  of 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  shows  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  glory.  It  is  styled,  "  the 
gospel  of  Christ,"  because  he  is  the  Author 
and  great  subject  of  it,  Komans  i.  1 6 ;  and 
"  the  gosjie!  of  peace  and  aalvjition,"  be- 
cause It  publishes  peace  with  God  to  the 
penitent  and  believing,  gives,  to  such,  peace 
of  conscience  and  tranipiiUity  of  mind,  and 
is  the  means  of  tlieir  salvation,  present  and 
eternal.  As  it  displays  the  glory  of  God 
and  of  Chiist,  and  ensures  to  his  true  fol- 
lowers eternal  glory,  it  is  entitled,  "  the 
glorious  gospel,"  and,  "  the  everlasting 
gospel,"  because  it  commenced  from  the  fall 
of  man,  is  permanent  throughout  all  time, 
and  produces  eftects  which  are  everlasting. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  HERREWS. 
The  posterity  of  tiacob,  while  remaining  in 
Egypt,  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  aug- 
mentation of  their  numbers,  that  patriarchal 
form  of  government  which  is  so  prevalent 
among  the  nomades.  Every  father  of  a 
family  exercised  a  father's  authority  over 
those  of  his  own  household.  Every  tribe 
obeyed  its  own  prince,  m'u;3,  W'ho  was  ori- 
ginally the  first-bom  of  the  founder  of  the 
tribe,  out  who,  in  process  of  time,  appears  to 
have  been  elected.  As  the  people  increased 
in  numbers,  various  heads  of  families  united 
together,  and  selected  some  individual  from 
their  own  body,  who  was  somewhat  distin- 
guished, for  their  leader.  Perhaps  the  choice 
was  made  merely  by  tacit  consent;  and, 
without  giving  him  the  title  of  ruler  in  form, 
they  were  willing,  while  convinced  of  his 
virtues,  to  render  8ul)mis$ion  to  hi.s  will. 
Such  an  union  of  families  was  denominated 
"  the  house  of  the  father ;"  and  "  the  house 
of  the  father  of  the  families,"  Num.  iii.  24, 
30,  35.  In  other  instances,  although  the 
number  varied,  being  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  than  a  thousand,  it  was  de- 
nomiaaUd,  0*Qt>H  r\'?»,  a  thousand.  "  Now 
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therefore  present  yourselves  before  the  Lord 
by  your  tribes,  and  by  your  thoiuandt ;  '* 
"  the  thousands  of  Judah;"  "  the  thousand! 
of  Israel,"  &c.  I  .Sam.  x.  19;  xx'm.  23  j 
Judges  vi.  15  i  Num.  xxvi.  5 — 50.  Th» 
heads  of  thetse  united  families  were  desix> 
nated  "heads  of  thousands,"  Num.  i.  16 f 
X.  4.  They  held  themselves  in  rabjectiot 
to  the  *'  princes  of  the  tribes."  Both  tha 
princes  and  heads  of  families  are  tnentiooed 
under  the  common  names  of  ra'Jpl,  — '"'^ 
orsenaton,  and  Sia^U?  '>tr  «1  headsiff 
Following  the  law  of  reason,  and  the 
established  by  custom,  they  governed  with 
a  paternal  authority  the  tribes  and  united 
families ;  and,  while  they  left  the  niinof 
concerns  to  the  heads  of  individual  familiet, 
aimed  to  superintend  and  promote  the  be<t 
interests  of  the  community  generally.  Ori- 
ginally, it  fell  to  the  princes  of  the  tnbea 
themselves  to  keep  genealogical  tabhs : 
subsequently,  they  employed  scriben  oped- 
ally  for  this  purpose,  who,  in  the  progrtas 
of  time,  acquired  so  great  authority,  that 
under  the  name  of  Qnuitt*,  translated,  in 
the  English  version,  officers,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  a  share  in  the  govemmrnt 
of  the  nation.  It  was  by  magistrates  of  thii 
descrijjtion  that  the  Hebrews  were  govenxJ 
while  they  remained  in  Egj-pt ;  and  th( 
Egyptian  kings  made  no  objection  to  it, 
Exod.  iii.  16;  v.  1,  14,  15,  19- 

2.  The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  tai 
Jacob  were  set  apart  and  destined  to  li»\ 
great  object  of  preserving  and  transmiltiot 
the  true  rebgion.  Gen.  xviii.  IG — 20;  itb-: 
9 — 14  ;  xii.  3  ;  x.xii.  18  ;  xx^^ii.  14.  Harinj, 
increased  in  numbers,  it  appeared  very  ervj 
dent  that  they  could  not  live  among  nBti 
given  to  idolatry  without  running  the  " 
of  becoming  infected  with  the  same 
They  were,  therefore,  in  the  prondenee  rf 
God,  assigned  to  a  particular  country,  Ibt 
extent  of  which  was  so  small,  that  they  •«• 
obliged,  if  they  woidd  live  independnidy  (t 
otlier  nations,  to  give  up  in  a  great  nxasuN 
the  life  of  shepherds,  and  devote  themaelttl 
to  agriculture.  Further  :  >'ery  many  of  tk« 
Hebrews  during  their  residence  in  Egypt Ini 
fallen  into  idolatrous  habits.  TheMWcrcto 
be  brought  back  again  to  the  knowlcdgt  tt 
the  true  <iod,  and  jill  were  to  be  excited  t» 
engage  in  those  undertakings  vrhich  liMmli 
be  found  necessary  for  the  support  of  Al 
true  religion.  All  the  Mosaic  institutiaai 
aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  these  objMtt 
The  fundamental  principle,  thcrefote.  id 
those  institutions  was  this, — that  the  ow 
God,  the  Creator  and  (Jovemor  of  the  mo- 
verse,  and  none  other,  oug^ht  to  be  •«»• 
shipped.  To  secure  this  end  the  mon  ra- 
tainly,  God  became  king  to  the  Hekrf** 
Accordingly,  the  land  of  C'anaan,  which  ww 
destined  to  be  occupied  by  them,  wa«  it- 
cinred  to  be  the  land  of  J,  i  ■•.-■i  ..'  wfaicl 
hewas  tobe  thekiiig.and  til  .nerel; 

the  hereditary  occupants.   U.  . , ^^1^ 

from  the  clouds  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  pi 
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gDvemment  of  his  people,  ronsU 
I  religious  community,  Exod.  xx. 
Iwere  aftervarda  mure  fully  deve- 
piuatnited  by  Mosea.  The  rewards 
dd  accoro|>any  the  obedient,  and 
■wnta  which  should  be  the  lot  of 
MMor,  were  at  the  same  time 
^  and  the  Hebrews  promised  by  a 
^  to  obey.  Exodus  xxi. — vdv. ; 

i. XXI. 

^r  to  keep  the  true  nature  of  the 
f  fully  anti  constantly  in  view,  all 
iciial  institutions  had  reference  to 
mly  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
Im  the  K'mg  of  the  people.  The 
■  taught  to  feel  that  the  taberaa- 
I  only  the  tem])le  of  Jehovah,  but 
|f  their  KinK  ;  that  the  prie.<4ta  were 
^rvants,  and  were  bound  tn  attend 
(aacred  but  to  secular  aA'air.s,  and 
■lve,M  their  salary,  the  first  tithes, 
pople.  H  subjects,  were  led  to  con- 
toi  that  revenue  which  was  due  to 
buncdiate  Sovereivrn.  Other  things 
promiii(.'nt  and  important  nature 
l£t  to  the  some  great  end.  Since, 
pod  waa  the  Sovereign,  in  a  civil 
Inr  u  well  aa  others,  of  Palestine 
biianta,  the  commission  of  idolatry 
iftbitant  of  that  country,  even  a 
[Was  a  defection  from  the  true 
was,  in  fact,  treason;  was  con- 
paw  envoi  in  aggravation  to  that 
(and  mM,  consequently,  attended 
■tverast  punishment.  Whoever 
[exhorted    to   idolatry  was   con- 

tious,  and  was  obnoxious  to  the 
ment.     Incantations  aho,  necro- 
B  other  practices  of  this  nature, 
I  upon  as  arts  of  a  kindred  aspect 
Wf  Itself;  and  tlie  same   punish- 
be  inflicted  upon  the  perpe- 
I  as  upon  idolators.   The  same 
juiry  after  the  pcrpctrjitors  of 
enforced,  tiiat  was  exhibited  in 
her  crimes  of  the  deepest  aggra- 
the  person  who  knew  of  the 
of    idolatry    in    another    was 
law  to  complain  of  the  person 
before  the  judge,  though  the 
ined  the  near  relatioiuhip  of 
rather,  a  daughter  or  a  son. 
iiings  in  the  administration  of  the 
remained  the   same  under  the 
my,  aa  it  had  been  before.   The 
rhicn  tbcr  bad  pre\-iously  pos- 
continued,  in  the  time  of  Moses 
lime,   to  the  princes   of  the 
|k  heads  of  families  and  combina- 
toilkes,  and  to  the  genealogists, 
\;   Deut.  xvi.  IS;   xx.  5;   xxxi. 
pses,  by  the  adnce  of  Jethro,  his 
r.  increased  the  number  of  rulers 
>intment  of  an  additional  num- 
sume   to  judge  over   ten, 
Xy,  aoinc  over  a  hundred,  and 
thousand,  men,  Exodus  xviii. 
sc  judgea  were  elected  by  the 


suffrages  of  the  people  from  those  who,  f>» 
their  authority  and  rank,  might  be  reckune<l 
among  the  rulers  or  princes  of  the  people. 
The  inferior  judges,  that  is,  those  who 
superintended  the  judicial  concerns  of  the 
smaller  numbers,  were  sutwrdinate  to  the 
superior  judges,  or  those  who  judged  a 
larger  number;  and  cases,  accordingly,  of 
a  difficult  nature  went  up  from  the  inferior 
to  the  superior  judges,  'l^bose  of  a  very 
difTicult  cnaracter,  so  much  so  as  to  be  per- 
plexing to  the  superior  judges,  were  appealed 
t4)  Moses  himself,  and  in  some  cases  from 
Moses  to  the  High  Priest.  The  judgc-s,  of 
whom  we  have  now  spoken,  sustained  a 
civil  as  well  as  a  judicial  authority,  and  were 
included  in  the  li!<t  of  those  who  are  de- 
nominated the  ciders  and  princes  of  Israel : 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  they  were  chosen 
from  the  elders  and  princes,  they  did  not 
forfeit  their  seat  among  them  by  accepting 
a  judicial  office ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
respectability  attached  to  their  office,  sup. 
posing  they  were  not  chosen  from  them, 
entitled  them  to  be  reckoned  in  their  num- 
ber, Deut.  xxxi.  2S  ;  Joshua  viii.  33 ;  xxiii. 
2;  xiiv.  1.  The  various  civil  officers  that 
have  been  mentioned,  namely,  judges,  heads 
of  families,  genealogists,  elaers,  princes  of 
the  tribes,  &c.,  were  dispersed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  different  ports  of  the  country. 
Those  of  tiiem,  accordingly,  who  dwelt  m 
the  same  city,  or  the  same  neighbourhood, 
formed  the  romifia,  senate,  or  legislative 
assembly  of  their  immediate  vicinity,  Deut. 
xix.  12  ;  rxv.  8,  9 ;  Judges  viii.  14  ;  i.T.  3 — 
46  ;  xi.  5 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  4  ;  xvi.  4.  When  oil 
that  dwell  in  any  particular  tribe  were  con- 
vened, they  formca  the  legislative  assemldy 
of  the  tribe ;  and  when  they  were  convened 
in  one  lx)dy  from  all  the  tribes,  they  formed 
in  hke  manner  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  nation,  and  were  the  representatives  of 
all  the  people.  Joshua  .vxiii.  1,  2;  xxiv.  I. 
The  i>ricyts,  who  were  the  learned  class  of 
the  community,  and  besides  were  hereditary 
officers  in  the  state,  being  set  apart  for  ci\'il 
as  well  as  religious  purposes,  had,  by  the 
di\ine  command,  a  right  to  a  sitting  in  this 
assembly.  Exodus  xxxii.  20 ;  Num.  .xx.Tvi. 
15 ;  viii.  5 — 26.  Being  thus  called  upon  to 
sustain  very  difterent  and  yet  very  important 
offices,  they  became  the  subjects  of  that 
envy  which  would  naturally  be  excited  by 
the  honour  and  the  advantages  attached  to 
their  situation.  In  order  to  confirm  thera 
in  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them, 
and  to  throw  at  the  greatest  distance  the 
mean  and  lurking  principle  just  mentioned, 
(iod,  after  the  sedition  of  Kondi,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  Kanctiuned  the  se^iaration  of  the 
whole  tribe,  which  had  been  previously  made 
to  the  ec^^'ice  of  religion  ana  the  state,  by  a 
most  evident  and  striking  miracle.  Num. 
xvi.  1 — 7. 

5.    Each  tribe  was  governed  by  its  own 
rulers,  and  consequently  to  a  certain  extent 
constituted  a  civU  cummunity,  indeiiendent 
i  o  2 
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of  the  other  tril)ee,  Judges  xx.  11 — *G; 
2  Samuel  ii,  4  ;  Judge«  i.  21.  If  any  affair 
concerned  the  whole  or  many  of  the  tribes, 
it  WR.1  determined  by  them  in  conjunction 
m  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  natiou, 
Judges  xi.  1—11  :  1  Cliron.  v.  10,  18.  19; 
2  Sam.  iii.  17;  1  Kings  .\ii.  I — 24.  If  one 
tribe  found  itself  unequal  to  the  e.xecution 
of  any  proposed  plan,  it  might  connect  itself 
with  another,  or  even  a  number  of  the  other 
tribes,  Judges  i.  1—3,  22;  iv.  10  j  vii.  23, 
24 ;  viii.  I — 3.  But,  although  in  many 
thingH  each  tribe  e.visted  by  itself,  and  acted 
ae])arately,  yet  in  others  they  were  united, 
and  formed  but  one  rommunity  :  for  all  the 
tribes  were  bound  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  church  nnd  one  civil  community,  not 
only  by  their  common  ancestors,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  not  only  by 
the  common  promises  which  ihcy  had  re. 
ceived  from  those  ancestors ;  not  only  by  the 
Deed  in  which  they  stood  of  mutual  counsel 
and  assistance  ;  but  also  by  the  circumstance 
that  God  was  their  common  King,  and  that 
they  had  a  common  tabernacle  for  his  palace, 
and  a  common  sacerdotal  and  Levitical  order 
for  his  ministerg.  Accordingly,  every  tribe 
exerted  a  sort  of  iu»j)cction  over  the  others, 
as  respected  their  observance  of  the  law. 
If  anything  had  been  neglected,  or  any 
vrronn  had  been  done,  the  particular  tribe 
concerned  ^vas  amenable  to  llie  others  ;  and, 
in  case  justice  could  not  be  secured  in  any 
Other  way,  might  be  punisihed  with  war, 
Joshua  xxii.  9 — 34  ;  Judges  xx.  1,  &c. 
6.  When  we  remember  that  God  was  ex- 

{jressly  chosen  the  Kingof  the  peojvle,  and  ihat 
le  enacted  laws  and  decided  htigated  points 
of  importance.  Num.  xvii.  1  — 11,  xxvii. 
1  — 11,  xxxvi.  1 — 10;  when  we  remember 
also  that  he  answered  and  solved  questions 
proposed,  Num.  xv.  32 — 41,  Joshua  vii.  16 
— 22,  Judges  i.  1,  2.  xx.  18,  27,  28,  1  Sam. 
x\v.  37,  xxiii,  9 — 12,  xxx.  8,  2  Sara.  ii.  1  ; 
that  he  threatened  punishment,  and  that,  in 
Bome  instances,  he  actually  intlictcd  it  upon 
the  hardened  and  impenitent.  Num.  xi.  33 — 
35,  xii.  1 — 15,  xvi.  I — 50,  Lev.  xxvi.  3 — 4C, 
Deut.  xxvi. — X.TX. ;  when,  finally,  we  take 
into  account,  that  he  promised  prophets, 
who  were  to  be,  as  it  were,  his  ambassadors, 
Deut.  xviii.,  and  afterwards  sent  them  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  and  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  true  religion,  he  governed  the 
whole  people  by  a  striking  and  peculiar  j)ro- 
vidence,  we  are  at  liberty  to  say,  that  God 
was,  in  fact,  the  Monarch  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  government  was  a  theocracy.  But, 
although  the  government  of  the  Jews  M'as  a 
theocracy,  it  was  not  destitute  of  the  usual 
forma  which  exist  in  civil  governments 
among  men.  (iod,  it  is  true,  was  the  King, 
and  the  High  Priest,  if  wc  may  be  allowed 
80  to  speak,  was  his  minister  of  state;  but 
Btill  the  politieal  atfairs  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure under  the  disposal  of  the  elders,  princes. 
&c.  It  was  to  them  that  Moses  gave  the 
divine  commands,  determined  expressly 
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their  powers ;  and  submitted  their  re<iti( 
to  the  decision  of  God,  Num.  xiv.  a  ;  xvi.  4, 
&c.,  xxvii.  5;  xxxvi.  3,  C.  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  power  possessed  by  these 
men,  who  formed  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  nation,  that  Joscphus  pronounced  the 
government  to  be  oristocratical.  But  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  people  posse«ed 
so  much  influence,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  submit  laws  to  them  f(}r  their  ratification, 
and  that  they  even  look  upon  themselvea 
sometimes  to  propose  laws  or  to  resist  thoM 
which  were  enacted ;  from  the  circtunstanoe 
also  that  the  legislature  of  the  nation  had 
not  the  power  of  laying  taxes,  and  that  the 
civil  coae  was  regulated  and  enforced  by 
{lod  himself,  indeiiendently  of  the  legi.tU- 
ture,  Lowman  ana  Michaelia  are  in  f&vour 
of  considering  the  Hebrew  govemmeDt  a 
democracy.  In  support  of  their  opinion 
such  passages  are  exhibited  as  the  following. 
Exodus  xuc.  7,  S  ;  xxiv.  3 — 8  ;  Deut.  ixix. 
9 — Hi  Joshua  ix.  18,  19;  xxiiL  I,  be; 
xxiv.  2,  &c. ;  J  Samuel  x,  24  ;  xi,  14,  15 ; 
Num.  xxvii.  I — 8  ;  ixxvi.  1 — Q.  The  truth 
seems  to  lie  between  these  two  opinionf. 
The  Hebrew  government,  putting  out  nf 
view  its  theocratical  feature,  was  of  a  mixed 
form,  in  some  rea])ect«  approaching  to  a  de- 
mocracy, in  others  assuming  more  of  u 
oristocratical  character. 

7.  From  wliat  h;is  been  said,  it  is  clear,  thit 
the  llulcr  and  supreme  Head  of  the  politick 
community  in  question  was  (iod,  who,  with 
the  design  of  promoting  the  good  of  bii 
subjects,  condescended  to  exhibit  his  visible 
presence  in  the  tabernacle,  wherever  it 
travelled  and  wherever  it  dwelt.  If,  in 
reference  to  the  asiscrtioa,  that  (iod  was  ik 
Ruler  of  the  Jewish  state,  it  should  b«  to- 
quired  what  jiart  was  sustained  by  Moim, 
tne  answer  is,  that  (Jod  was  the  Ruler,  the 
people  were  his  subjects,  and  Moses  was  ibe 
mediator  or  internuncio  between  them.  But 
the  title  most  appropriate  to  MoaeJi,  and 
most  descriptive  of  the  part  he  sustained,  i» 
that  of  legislator  of  the  Israelites  and  their 
dehverer  from  the  Egyptians.  If  the  «aiM 
question  should  be  put  in  respect  to  Joshua, 
tne  answer  would  be,  that  he  was  not  properly 
the  successor  of  Moses,  and  that,  so  farfrocDj 
being  the  nder  of  the  state,  he  was  desig- 
nated by  the  ruler  to  sustain  the  subordinati 
office  of  military  leader  of  the  Israelites 
their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

8.  But,  although  the  Hebrew  etate  wa* 
constituted,  that   beside   God,  the  invisihl 
King,  and   his    visible    ser\'ant,    the   Higt 
Priest,  there  was  no   other  general  ruler 
the  commonwealth,  yet  it  is  well  known  th 
there  were  nders  of  a  high  rank,  appoint 
at  various  times,  called  CQSi'i,  a  word  which/ 
not  only  signifies  a  judye  in  the  usual  tem 
of  the  term,  hut  any  governor,  or  admii 
trator  of  pubUc  affairs,    1    Samuel  viii.  20; 
Isaiah  xi.  4 ;    1   Kings  iii.  g.      The 
lodgc<l  in  those  rulers,  who  are  called  j( 
in  the  scriptures,    seems    to  have  been  m 
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rapeeU  psniniount  to  that  of  the 
gvncTst  comifio  of  the  nation,  and  we  find 
that  they  declared  war,  led  armies,  conrhided 
pe*cc  ;  and  thai  this  was  not  the  whole,  if 
ladecd  it  was  the  most  important  jmrt,  of 
tbeir  duties.  For  many  of  the  judjfen,  for 
iMUQce.  .lair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abduu,  Eli,  and 
SmiikI,  ruled  the  nation  in  peace.  They 
aagiat  apprupnately  enoujfh  be  railed  the 
M|imiie  executive,  exerci^iiing  all  the  rif^hts 
«rf«Ov*reigntv,  with  the  exception  of  enact- 
ing laws,  anu  imposing  taxes.  They  were 
hoiunirecl.  but  they  bore  no  external  badgeii 
of  distinction  ;  they  were  distinguished,  but 
they  enjoyed  no  special  privileges  them- 
<dvc«,  and  communicated  none  to  their  pos- 
tcnty.  They  subserved  the  public  good 
wkthout  emolument,  that  the  state  might  be 
pra^Mous.  that  religion  might  be  presers'ed, 
md  that  God  alone  might  be  King  in  Israel. 
It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  not 
lU  the  Judges  ruled  the  whole  nation : 
•OHM  of  them  presided  over  only  a  few  aepa- 
ate  tribe«. 

9.  (iod,  in  the  character  of  King,  had  go- 
wned the  Israelites  for  sixteen  ages.     He 
nbd  them,  on  the  tenns  which  he  himself, 
iknnigii  the  agency  of  Moses,  had  proposed 
ttliuin,  namely,  that  if  they  observed  their 
•IhlJBliCc  to  him,  they  should  be  prosperous ; 
H  9M,  adversity  and  misery  would  be  the 
COMaqnence,  Exod.  xix.  4,  Sj  xxiii.  20—33; 
Let.  xxtL  3 — «6 ;  Deut.  xxviii.— xxi.     We 
■ar  learn  from  the  whole  book  of  Judges, 
■•d  from  the  first  eight  chapters  of  !<amuel, 
haw  exactly  the  result,  from  the  days  of 
^  Joabna  down  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  agreed 
■Ul  tbaae  conditions.     Out  in  the  time  of 
Uie  government,  in  point  of  form, 
~  red  into  a  monarchy,    llie  election 
nowever,  waa  committed  to  God, 
*ho  chose  one  by  lot :  so  that  God  was  still 
Um  ruler,  and  the  king  the  vicegerent.     The 
tanm  of  the  government,  as  respected  God, 
warn  the  aame  as  before,  and  the  same  duties 
■ad  principles  were  inculcated  on  the  IsraeU 
ilM  aa  had  been  originally,  1  .Sam.  viii.  7 ; 
«.  17—23;  rii.  1*.  15,  2ih-2i,  24,  2.5.     In 
nnaeii]iiinicc  of  the  fact,  that  Saul  did  not 
ftnof  at  all  times  to  obey  the  commands  of 
God,  the  Wmgdum  was  tAen  from  him  and 
gr?«n  to  another,  I  Sam.  xiii.  5 — 14  ;  xv. 
I — 31    Dsvid,  through  theagency  of  Samuel, 
•aa  vrlectcd  by  Jehovah  for  king,  who  thus 
nva  a  proof  tAat  be  still  retained,  and  was 
OSfwacd  to  exercise,  the  right  of  appointing 
the  raler  under  him,  1  Samuel  xvi.  1 — 3. 
l>arid  waa  first  made  king  over  Judah  ;  but 
aa  he  rvcrived  his  appointment  from  God, 
aod   acted    under  his  authority,  the  other 
clerm  tribe*  submitted  to  him,  2  Sam.  v. 
I— 3t  1  Chron.  xxviii.  4—6.   Da«-id  express- 
ly acknowledged  <iod  as  the  Sovereign,  and 
M  hariag  a  right  to  appoint  the  immediate 
micr  of  the  people,   1  Chron.  xxviii.  7 — 10; 
he  reUickiaaly  obeyed  His  statutes,  the  people 
adharad  6/mly  to  God,  and  his  reign  waa 
The  panmuunt  authority  of 
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God,  as  the  King  of  the  nation,  and  his  right 
to  appoint  one  who  should  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  his  vicegerent,  are  expressly  recog- 
nised in  the  Ijooks  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
10.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  by  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  (B.   C.  343,)   he  authorized  the 
Jews,  by  an  edict,  to  return  into  their  o>vn 
country,  with  fidl  ]>ermi8sion  to  enjoy  their 
laws  and  religion,  and  caused  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.     In  the 
following  year,  part  of  the  Jews  returned 
under  Zerubbabel,  and  renewed  their  sacri- 
fices:  but  the  re-erection  of  the  city  and 
temple  being  interriiptcd  for  several  years 
by  the  treachery  and  nostility  of  the  Sama- 
ritans or  Cutheans,  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  the  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  temple  did  not  take  place  until  the  year 
B.  C.  511,  six   years  after  the  accession  of 
Cyrua.     The  rebxiilding  of  Jenisalem  was 
accomplished,  and  the  reformation  of  their 
ecelesiatical  and  civil  polity  was  effected,  by 
the  two  divinely  inspired  and  pious  governor*, 
Ezra  and   Nehemiah;    but  the   theocratic 
government  doea  not  appear  to  have  been 
restored.      The   new  temple   was   not,    as 
fonnerly,  God's  palace;   and  the  cloud  of 
his  presence  did  not  take  possession  of  it. 
After  their  death  the  Jews  were  governed 
by  their  High   Priests,  in  subjection  how- 
ever to  the  Persian  kings,  to  whom  they 
paid  tribute,  Ezra  iv.  13 ;  vii.  24,  but  with 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  other  magis- 
trates, aa  well  as  their  liberties,  civil  nnd 
religions.     Nearly  three  centuries  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  ensued,  until  the  reign 
of   Antiochus    Epiphanes,    king  of   Syria, 
when  they  were  most  cruelly  oppressed,  and 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence.    Under  the  able  conduct  of  Judas, 
Burnamed  Maccal>eu.'i,  and  his  valiant  bro- 
thers, the  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war 
for  twenty-six   years   with   five   successive 
kings  of  Syria ;  and  after  de8tro)'ing  upwards 
of  two  himdred  thousand  of  their  best  troops, 
the  Maccabees  finally  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  own  country  and  the  ag- 
grandisement of  their  family.  Tnis  illustrious 
house,  whose  princes  united  the  regal  and 
pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  ad- 
ministered  the  affairs  of  ihe  .fewH  during  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years; 
until,  disputes  arising  between  Hyrcanus  II. 
and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  the  latter  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who 
captured  JeruKilem,  and  reduced  Judea  to 
dependence,  B.  C.  59. 

GOVERNOR.  Judea  having  been  re- 
duced into  a  pro^'incc  by  the  Romans,  they 
sent  governors  thither,  who  were  subject  not 
only  to  the  emperors,  but  also  to  the  go- 
vernors of  SjTJa,  whereof  .ludea  made  a  part. 
GODRD.  }vp'P>  <'ona^  '^'-  6,  7,  9,  10. 
JMichaelis,  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject, 
says,  "  <  )elsius  appears  to  me  to  have  proved 
that  it  is  the  kiki  of  the  Egyptians."  He 
refers  it  to  the  class  of  the  riemiw,  the  great 
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catapucus.    According  to  Dioscoritlc!!,  it  is 
of  rapid  growth,  and   bears  a  berry  from 
which  an  oil  is  expreHsed.     In  the  Arabic 
version  of  this  passag^e,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Avicenna,  it  is  rendered,  "  from  thence  is 
pressed  the  oil  which  they  call  oil  of  kiki, 
which  is  the  oil  of  Alkcroa."    So  Herodotus 
says :    "  The    inhabitants    of    the    marshy 
grounds  in  Egypt  make  tise  of  an  oil,  whicK 
they  term  the  kiki,  expressed  from  the  Silli- 
cyprian  plant.     In  Greece  tliis  plant  springs 
spontaneously,  wthout  any  cultiviition  ;  but 
the  Egyutians  bow  it  on   the  banks  of  the 
river  ana  of  the  canals;  it  there  produces 
fruit  in  great  abundance,  hut  of  a  very  strong 
odour.   Wlien  gathered,  they  obtain  from  it, 
either  by  friction  or  pressure,  an  unctuous 
liquid,  which  ditTuses  an  oiTensive  smell,  but 
for  burning  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  oil  of 
olives."     This  plant  rises  with  a  Ktrong  her- 
baceous stalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  and  is  furnished  with  very  large  leaves, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  plane-tree.     Kabbi 
Kimchi  says  that  the  {icople  of  the  east  plant 
them  before  their  shops  for  the  sake  of  the 
shade,  and  to  refresh  themselves  under  them. 
Niebuhr  says,  "  1  saw,  for  the  first  time  at 
Basra,  the  plant  ri-keroa,  mentioned  in  Mi- 
chaelis's  'Questions.'     It  has  the  form  of  a 
tree.     The  trunk  ajipeared  to  me  rather  to 
resemble  leaves  than  wood  ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  harder  than  that  which  bears  the  Adam's 
fig.     Each  branch  of  the  keroa  has  but  one 
large  leaf,  with  si.x  or  seven  foldings  in  it. 
This  plant  was   near  to   a  riN-ulet,  which 
watered  it  amply.     At  the  end  of  October, 
1765,  it  had  risen  in  five  months' time  about 
eight  feet,  and  bore  at  once  flowers  and  fruit, 
ripe  and  nnrijie.     Another  tree  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  had  not  had  so  much  water,  hod 
not   grown   more   in   a  whole   year.      The 
flowers  and  leaves  of  it  which  I  gathered 
withered  in  a  few  minutes;  as  do  all  plants 
of  a,  rapid  growth.      Tliis  tree  is  called  at 
Aleppo,  i>o/m«  Christi.     An  oil  is  made  from 
it   called    oleum    dt   keroa ;    olettm  cicinum  ; 
oleum  Jicux  infemalis.     The  Christians  and 
•lews  of  Mosul  (Nineveh)  say,  it  was  not  the 
keroa  wliose  shadow  refreshed  Jonah,  but  a 
sort  of  gourd,  el-kera,  which  has  very  Lirge 
leaves,  very  large  fruit,  and  lasts  but  about 
four  months."     The  epithet  which  the  pro- 
phet uses  in  speaking  of  the  plant,  "  son  of 
the  night  it  was,  and,  as  a  son  of  the  night, 
it  died,"  does  not  compel  us  to  believe  that 
il  grew  in  a  single  night,  but,  either  by  a 
strong  oriental  figure  that  it  ^vas  of  rapid 
growth,  or   akin   to    night  in  the  shade  it 
spread  for  his  re])ose.     'I'he  figure  is  not  un- 
common in  the  east,  and  one  of  our  own 
poets  has  called  the  rose  "  child  of  the  sum- 
mer."    Nor  are  we  bound  to  lake  the  ex- 
pression "on  the  morrow,"  as  strictly  im- 
porting the  very  next  ilay.  since  the  word 
nas  reference  to  much  more  distant  time, 
Exod.  xiii.  14  ;  Deut.  vi,  20 ;  Joshua  iv.  6.    It 
might  be  simply  taken  as  aftermtrds.     But 
the  author  of  "  Scripture  Illustrated"  justly 
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remarks,  "  As  the  history  in  Jonah  erpresBl^ 
says,  the  Lord  prepared  this  plant,  no  doobt 
we  may  conceive  of  it  as  an  extraordinary 
one  of  its  kind,  remarkably  rapid  in  its 
growth,  remarkably  hard  in  its  stem,  n- 
markably  vigorous  in  its  branches,  and  re- 
markable for  the  extensive  spread  of  its 
leaves  and  the  deep  gloom  of  their  shadow; 
uiul,  after  a  certain  duration,  remarkafa' 
a  sudden  nithering,  and  a  total  uaele 
to  the  impatient  prophet." 

2.  We  read  of  the  wild  gourd  in  2  Kings  iv. 
39;  that  Elisha,  being  at  Gilgal  during  t 
great  famine,  bade  one  of  his  servants  pre- 
pare  something  for  the  entertainment  of  tha 
prophets  who  were  in  that  place.  The  aer- 
vant,  going  into  the  field,  found,  as  oar 
translators  render  it,  some  wild  yoortU, 
gathered  a  lap-full  of  them,  and,  having 
brought  them  with  him,  cut  them  in  pieces 
and  put  them  into  a  pot,  not  knowing  wb* 
they  were.  When  they  were  brought  to  table, 
the  prophets,  having  tasted  them,  thought 
they  were  mortal  poiten.  Immediately,  the 
man  of  God  called  for  flour,  threw  il  into  the 
pot,  and  desired  them  to  eat  without  any  ap- 
prehensions. They  did  so,  and  perocired 
nothing  of  the  bitterness  whereof  they  wmt 
before  sensible.  This  plant  or  fruit  is  called 
in  Hebrew  niypD  and  Q'ypD.  There  haw 
been  various  opinions  about  it.  Celsius  sup- 
poses it  the  colocynlh.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  arc  large,  placed  alternate ;  the  flowtn 
white,  and  the  fruit  of  the  gourd  kind,  of 
the  size  of  a  large  apjile,  which,  when  ripe, 
is  yellow^  and  of  a  pleasant  and  inviting  ap- 
pearance^ but  to  the  taste  intolerably  bitter, 
and  proves  a  drastic  purgative.  It 
that  the  fruit,  whatet'er  it  might  have 
was  early  thought  proper  for  an  ornai 
.architecture.  It  furnished  a  model  for 
of  the  carved  work  of  cedar  in  Solomon^ 
temple,  I  Kings  \\.  18 ;  vii.  24. 

GR.\CE.  This  word  is  understood  ia 
several  senses  :  For  beauty,  graceful  fans, 
and  agreeableness  of  person,  Prov.  i.  9;  ii 
22.  For  favour,  friendship,  kindness, 
vi.  8  ;  jniii.  3  ;  Rom.  xi.  6  ;  2  Tim.  i.  g.  F( 
pardon,  mercy,  undeserved  remii^8ion  of  of- 
fences, Eph.  il.  5 ;  Col.  i.  6.  For  certain  gift! 
ofGod,  whicli  hebestows  freely,  when. where, 
and  on  whom,  he  pleases ;  such  are  the  gifts 
of  miracles.  pro])hccy,  languages,  Jkc.  Rom. 
XV.  15;  1  Cor.  XV.  10;  Epk  iii.  8,  &c  For 
the  gospel  dispensation,  in  contraJdistinctira 
to  that  of  the  law,  Rom.  vL  14  ;  1  Peter  r.  It 
For  a  liberal  and  charitable  disposition,  I 
Cor.  viii.  7-  For  eternal  life,  or  final  sil»v 
tion,  1  Peter  i.  13.  In  theological  langua^ 
grace  also  signifies  divine  induence  upoa 
the  soul ;  and  it  derives  the  name  fium  thii 
being  the  effect  of  the  great  grace  or  fa- 
vour of  God  to  mankind.  Austin  defioes 
inward  actual  grace  to  be  the  inspiration  d 
love,  which  prompts  us  to  practtjie  accoidiaf 
to  what  we  know,  out  of  a  religious  aActiai 
and  compliance.  He  says,  likewise,  ihit  lk> 
grace  of  God  is  the  blessing  of  God's 
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wluraby  WQ  arc  ioduccd  to  take 

I  that  which  he  commands,  to  de- 

I  Mid  to  lore  it ;  and  that  if  God  does  not 
piTvent  m  with  this  blessin§c.  what  he  com- 
Biaiida,  nut  only  is  not  perfected,  but  \n  not 
to  much  a»  hegun  in  us.  Without  the  in- 
ward grace  of  JesuB  Christ,  man  tit  not  able 
to  du  the  least  thing  that  is  good.  He  atanda 
ia  Med  of  thia  grace  to  begin,  continue,  and 
inah  all  the  good  he  docs,  or  rather,  which 
God  doM  in  hjmand  with  him,  by  his  grace. 
TUa  frrmc«  ia  free ;  it  iti  not  due  to  us  :  if  it 
vtre  due  to  us,  it  would  be  no  mure  grace ; 
it  woald  be  a  debt,  Kom.  xi.  6 ;  it  i«  in  its 
aature  an  assistance  so  powerful  and  eifica- 
tioaa,  that  it  surmounts  the  obstinacy  of  the 
■ait  rab<rUious  human  heart,  without  de. 
rtjofiag  human  Uberty.  lliere  is  no  subject 
oa  which  Christian  doctors  have  written  so 
Inalj.  a*  on  the  several  particulars  relating 
Uw0  Itrmce  of  tjod.  'ITie  diHic-ulty  consists 
~  -"-— :  '  -r^  human  liberty  with  the  opcra- 
tT^race ;  the  concurrence  of  man 

-I —  « utnce  and  assistance  of  the  AJ- 

■i|ht]r.  And  who  is  able  to  set  up  an  accu- 
at$  boundary  between  these  two  things? 
Who  can  pretend  to  know  how  far  the  pri^'i- 
l^es  of  grace  extend  over  the  heart  of  man, 
latl  what  that  man's  Uberty  exactly  is,  who 
ii  prevented,  enlightened,  moved,  and  at- 
tiact«d  hy  grace  ? 
GfLVJ'E.  2  J  J?,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  There 
fina  vineyards  and  excellent  grapes  in 
ked  land,  llie  bunch  of  grapes 
I  cut  in  the  vallev  of  EshcoT,  and 
_  lit  upon  a  staff  between  two  men 
ounp  of    Israel    at    Kadetihbarnea, 


brought 


nii.  23,  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
■i  of  the  fruit  in  that  countrv.  It 
bo  easy  to  proiluce  a  great  number  of 
MMea  to  prove  thai  the  grapes  in  those 
lOaa  grow  to  a  prodigious  sixe.  By  Cal- 
,  Scbeuchxer,  and  liarmer,  this  subject 
taa  been  exhausted.  Doubdan  assures  us, 
tbat  ia  the  ralley  of  Eshcol  were  clusters  of 
BMfet  to  be  foimd  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 
Moeo«,  Hi  the  law,  commanded  that  when 
tb«  I  ■  ^  gathered  their  grapes,  they 
sb»  I  careful  to  pick  up  those  that 

litl,  nor  iH-  «u  exact  as  to  leave  none  upon 
<ka  wtm:  what  fell,  and  what  were  left  be- 
Um  poor  had  hberty  to  glean.  Lev.  xix. 
xzir.  21,  22.  For  the  same  bene- 
sirpoee  the  second  vintage  was  re- 
ibiii,  in  those  warm  countries,  was 
e,  though  never  so  good  nor  so 
I  the  former.  The  wise  son  of 
,  "  1  waked  up  last  of  all,  as  one 
.  after  grape-gatherers.  By  the 
of  the  Lord,  I  profited,  and  tilled 
like  a  gatherer  of  grapes," 
xxxiiL  16.  It  18  frequent  in  scrip- 
to  describe  a  total  destruction  by  the 
~  I  of  a  vine,  stripped  in  such  a  man- 
aar.  ibct  then  was  not  a  bunch  of  grapes 
of  thoee  who  came  to  glean.  The  pro- 
jT*  **  He  shall  wash  his  clothes  in  wine, 
Ihjsgunenta  in  the  blood  of  the  grape,'^ 


Gen.  xlix.  II,  means  that  he  shall  reside  in 
a  country  where  grapes  were  in  abundance. 
The  vineyards  of  Kngedi  and  of  Sorek,  so 
famous  in  scripture,  were  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah;  and  so  was  the  valley  of  Eshcol, 
whence  the  spies  brought  those  extraordi- 
nary clusters.  "  It  appears,"  says  Manti, 
"  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  never 
abandoned  in  this  country.  The  grapes,  which 
are  white,  and  pretty  large,  are,  however, 
not  much  superior  in  size  to  those  of  Europe. 
This  peculiarity  seems  to  be  confined  to  those 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  for  at  the  distance  of 
only  six  miles  to  the  south,  is  the  rivulet 
and  valley  called  Escohol,  celebrated  in 
scripture  for  its  fertility,  and  for  producing 
very  large  grapes.  In  other  parts  of  Syria, 
also,  I  have  seen  grapes  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  that  a  bunch  of  them  would  be 
a  sufficient  burden  for  one  man.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  the 
spies,  sent  by  Moses  to  reconnoitre  the  pro- 
mised land,  returned  to  give  him  an  occount 
of  its  fertility,  it  required  two  of  them  to 
carry  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  they  brought 
with  them  suspended  from  a  pole  placed 
upon  their  shoulders."  Many  eye-witnesses 
assure  us,  that  in  Palestine  the  vines,  and 
bunches  of  grapes,  are  almost  of  an  incredible 
size.  ■*  AtDeidtdjin,"8aysSchulti,a  "village 
near  Ptolemais,  we  took  our  supper  under  a 
large  vine,  the  stem  of  which  was  nearly  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  height  about 
thirty  feet,  and  covered  with  its  branches 
and  shoots  (for  the  shoots  must  be  supported) 
a  hut  of  more  than  fifty  feet  long  and  broad. 
The  hunches  of  these  grapes  are  so  large 
that  they  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  potmds. 
and  the  grapes  may  be  compared  to  our 
plums.  Such  a  bunch  is  cut  off  and  laid 
on  a  hoard,  round  which  they  seat  them- 
selves, and  each  helps  himself  to  as  many  as 
he  pleases."  Forstcr,  in  his  Hebrew  Dic- 
tionary, (under  the  word  Eshcol),  says,  that 
he  knew  at  Nurnburg  a  monk  of  the  name 
of  AcaciuSj  who  had  resided  eight  years  in 
Palestine,  and  had  also  preachca  at  Hebron, 
where  he  had  seen  bunches  of  grapes  which 
were  as  much  as  two  men  could  conveniently 
carry. 

The  wild  grapes,  D't2;H3,  are  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  or  bastard  \ine  ;  sour  and  unpalat- 
able, and  good  for  nothmg  hut  to  make  ver- 
juice. In  Jsaiah  v.  2 — t,  the  Lord  complains 
that  he  had  planted  his  people  as  a  choice 
vine,  excellent  as  that  of  Sorek  j  but  that 
its  degeneracy  had  defeated  his  purpose, 
and  di*a|)pointed  his  hopes :  when  he  ex- 
pected that  it  should  bring  forth  choice  fruit. 
It  yielded  only  such  as  was  bad ;  not  merely 
useless  and  unprofitable  grapes,  hut  clusters 
offensive  and  noxious.  By  the  force  and 
intent  of  the  allegory,  says  Bishop  Lowth, 
"good  grapes  "ought  to  be  opposed  "to  fruit 
of  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  quality,"  a.s, 
in  the  application  of  itj  to  judgment  is 
opposed  t)Tanny,  and  to  righteousness  op. 
pression.  Uasselquist  is  incUned  to  beUeve 
2  a  i 
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that  the  prophet  here  means  the  soUmum 
incimiim,  "hoary  nightshade,"  because  it  ia 
common  in  Kgypt  and  Palestine,  and  the 
Arahiaii  name  agrees  well  with  it.  The 
Arabs  call  it  amh  el  dili,  "  woITh  ffrapes." 
The  prophet  could  not  have  found  a  plant 
more  opposite  to  the  vine  than  this ;  for  it 
grows  much  in  the  vineyard*,  and  is  very 
pernicious  to  them.  It  is  likewise  a  ^-ine. 
Jeremiah  uses  the  same  image,  and  applies 
it  to  the  same  puqiose,  in  an  elegant  pa- 
raphrase of  this  part  of  Isaiah's  parable, 
in  his  flowing  and  plaintive  manner :  "  I 
planted  thee  a  Sorck,  a  scion  perfectly 
genuine.  JIow  then  art  thou  changed,  and 
become  to  me  the  degenerate  shoot  of  a 
strange  vine  !"  Jer.  ii.  21.  From  some  sort 
of  poisonous  fruits  of  the  grape  kind,  iMose.s, 
Deut.  x.xxii  32,  33,  has  taken  those  strong 
and  highly  poetical  images  with  which  he 
has  set  forth  the  future  corruption  and  ex- 
treme degeneracy  of  the  Israelites,  in  an 
allegory  which  has  a  near  relation,  both  in 
its  subject  and  imagery,  to  this  of  Isaiah  :— 

"  Th«ir  vin*  ia  from  ihe  vine  of  Sndom, 
ATid  from  the  Heidi  of  Gomorrah. 
Their  ^mpea  are  grapes  of  gwh  ; 
Aiid  their  ciiuten  are  bitter. 
Their  wine  >■  the  polaofi  of  dngoiu. 
And  the  deadly  vcoom  of  uiiia.' 

GRASS,  «u?l.  Gen.  i.  11,  the  well-known 
vegetable  uiwn  which  flocks  and  herds  feed, 
ami  which  decks  our  fields,  and  refreshes 
our  sight  with  its  grateful  verdure.  Its 
feeble  frame  and  transitory  duration  are  men- 
tioned in  scripture  as  emblematic  of  the  frail 
condition  and  fleeting  existence  of  man. 
The  inspired  poets  draw  this  y)iclure  with 
HUch  inimitable  beauty  as  the  laboured  ele- 
gies on  mortality  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  have  never  gurptissed.  iSec  Psalm  xc. 
6,  and  particularly  Isaiah  xL  <3 — 8  :  "'  The 
voice  said.  Cry  1  And  he  said,  Wliat  shall 
I  cry  1  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  good- 
liness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field. 
The  grass  wiihereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  be- 
cause the  Spirit  of  the  Ijord  bloweth  upon  it. 
Verily,  this  people  is  grasji.  Tlie  grass  wither- 
eth,  the  tlower  fadeth;  but  the  word  of  our 
God  shall  stand  for  ever."  As,  io  their  decay, 
the  herbs  of  the  fields  strikingly  illustrate  the 
shortness  of  human  life,  so,  in  the  order  of 
their  growth,  from  seeds  dead  and  buried, 
they  give  a  natural  testimony  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection.  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
and  the  apostle  Peter,  both  speak  of  bodies 
rising  from  the  dead,  as  of  so  many  seeds 
springing  from  the  ground  to  renovated  ex- 
iKtencR  and  beauty,  although  they  do  not,  as 
some  have  absurdly  sirpposed,  consider  the 
resiirrectiuD  as  in  any  sense  analogous  to  the 
process  of  vegetation,  Isaiah  XX »'i.  19;  l  Peter 
1.  24,  25. 

It  is  a  just  remark  of  Grotius,  that  the 
Hebrews  ranked  the  whole  vegetable  system 
under  two  classes,  yV,  and  ntyy.  The  first 
is  rendered  iihor,  or  Siffpor,  tree :  to  bx- 
presa  tlie  second,  the  LXX.  have  adopted 
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X^P^ot.  as  their  common  way  to  translM* 
one  Hebrew  word  by  one  Greek  word, 
though  not  quite  jiroper,  rather  than  by  a  cir- 
ciimlncution.  It  is  accortiingly  used  in  their 
version  of  Genesis  i.  11,  where  the  distinc* 
tion  first  ocnirs,  and  in  most  other  places. 
Nor  is  it  with  greater  propriety  rendered 
grass  in  English  than  x^l"'"  in  Greek.  Tbs 
same  division  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  30,  and 
Rev.  viii.  7,  where  our  translators  have  in 
like  manner  had  recourse  to  the  term  gnst. 
Dr.  Campbell  prefers  and  uses  the  woid, 
herbage,  as  coming  nearer  the  meaning  at' 
the  sacred  writer.  Under  the  name  keri  is 
comprehended  every  sort  of  plant  which  ha* 
not,  like  trees  and  shrubs,  a  perennial  ilalk. 
That  many,  if  not  all,  sorts  of  shrubs  wigffl 
included  by  the  Hebrews  under  the  denoou- 
nation,  tree,  is  evident  from  Jothjun's  apo- 
logue of  the  trees  choosing  a  king.  Judges 
ix.  T,  where  the  bramble  is  menlioaed  ■> 
one.     See  Hay. 

GRASS-HOPPER.  i:n,  Leviticus  n.  M  j 
Num.  xiii.  33  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  13  ;  Ecoles.  ziL 
5 ;  Isaiah  xl.  22 ;  2  Esdras  iv.  24  ;  AVisdtn 
xri.  9 ;  Eccles.  sliii.  17.  Bochart  supposes 
that  this  species  of  the  locust  has  its  dshk 
from  the  Arabic  verb  hajoba,  '*  to  veil,"  be- 
cause, when  they  fly,  as  they  often  do,  io 
great  swarms,  they  eclipse  even  the  light  of 
the  Bun.  "  But  I  presume,"  says  Paruinnt, 
"  this  circumstance  is  not  peculiar  to  uy 
particular  kind  of  locust :  I  should  rather, 
therefore,  think  it  denotes  the  ntaiUati^ 
soecles,  so  denominated  by  naturalists  from 
the  cHc«//n*,  'cowl'  or  *  hood,'  with  whidi 
they  are  furnished,  and  which  distingiusbd 
them  from  the  other  kinds,  in  Schcttcba 
may  be  seen  several  of  this  sort ;  and  it  «31 
appear  that  this  species  nearly  resemble  onr 

frass-hopper."  Our  translators  render  th« 
lebrew  word  locusi  in  the  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  2  Chron. 
vii.  13,  and  with  propriety.  But  it  is  rd- 
dered  grass-hopper,  in  Eccles.  lii.  5,  whem 
Solomon,  describing  the  infelicities  of  old 
age,  says,  "  The  gTass.hopper  shall  be  s  bur- 
den."  "  To  this  insect,"  says  Dr.  :>liiiitlb, 
"  the  preacher  compares  a  dry,  shrunk, 
shrivelled,  crumpling,  craggy  old  man ;  Uf 
backbone  sticking  out,  his  knees  projecUH 
forwards,  his  arms  backwards,  his  htM 
downwards,  and  the  apophyses  or  bunrhinc 
parts  of  the  bones  in  general  enlarged.  And 
from  this  exact  likeness,  without  all  doubt, 
arose  the  fable  of  Tithonus,  who,  living  to 
extreme  old  age,  was  at  last  turned  into  » 
grass -hopper."  Dr.  Hodgson,  referring  it  t« 
the  custom  of  eating  locusts,  suppoaes  it  ts 
imply  that  luxurious  gratification  will  be- 
come insipid;  and  Bishop  Reynolds,  thst 
the  lightest  pressure  of  so  small  a  creatm* 
shall  be  uncomfortable  to  the  aged,  as  not 
being  able  to  bear  any  weight.  Other  com- 
mentators suppose  the  reference  to  the  chirp- 
ing noise  of  tne  grass-hopper,  which  must  bf 
disagreeable  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  wbo 
naturally  love  quiet,  and  are  commonly  oa- 
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able  to  bear  much  noise.  It  is  probable  that 
here,  also,  a  kind  of  locust  is  meant  j  and 
iheae  creatures  are  proverbially  loquacious. 
They  make  a  loud,  screaking,  and  disagree- 
able noise  with  their  win|{s.  If  one  begins, 
others  join,  and  the  hateful  concert  becomes 
universal.  A  pause  then  ensues,  and,  as  it 
were,  on  a  signal  given,  it  again  commences ; 
and  in  this  nxanner  they  continue  squalling 
for  two  or  three  hours  withuul  intermission. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  contrasts  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  God,  and  e\'erything  reputed 
great  in  this  world,  by  a  very  expressive  re- 
ference to  this  insect :  Jehovah  aitteth  on 
the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  to  him  as  grass. hoppers,  Isaiah  xl.  22. 
What  atoms  and  inanities  are  they  all  before 
him,  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  im- 
mense heavens,  and  views  the  potentates  of 
ibe  earth  in  the  light  of  grass-hoppers,  those 
poor  insects  that  wander  over  the  barren 
Death  for  sustenance,  spend  the  day  in  in- 
figaificant  chirj)ing8,  and  take  up  their  con- 
temptible lodging  at  night  on  a  blade  of 
pass !     See  Locust. 

GRECIA,  or  GREKCE,  both  names  oc- 
curring in  the  English  scriptures.  The 
buundaries  of  the  country  which  received 
this  name  differed  under  the  different 
gQvemments  which  ruled  over  it.  Thus 
the  Greece  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
ttactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  New :  the 
former  including  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epi- 
nis,  HeUas  or  Greece  Proper,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus or  Morea;  white  the  latter  ex- 
dudes  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus. 
But  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
bad,  in  fact,  made  two  divisions  of  these 
coontries.  The  first,  which  was  that  of 
Klaredonin,  included  also  Thessaly  and  Epi- 
ms;  and  the  other,  that  of  Achaia,  all  the 
fwt  of  Greece,  which  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  Greece  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
*he  term  Greek  admits  of  a  larger  interpreta- 
tion, and  applies  not  only  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  Proper,  Init  to  those  of  Asia 
Elinor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  over  nearly  the 
*hote  of  the  former  of  which  countries,  and 
great  part  of  the  two  latter,  Grecian  colonie.<i 
^d  the  Grecian  language  had  extended 
themselves.  In  fact,  m  the  two  hooka  of 
tbe  .Maccabees,  and  in  those  of  the  New 
TeiUment,  the  word  Greek  commonly  im- 
pljei  Bsentile. 

2.  The  scripture  lias  but  little  reference  to 
Greece  till  tne  time  of  Alexander,  whose 
conquests  extended  into  Asia,  where  Greece 
had  hitherto  been  of  no  importance.  Yet 
that  "ome  intercourse  wai  maintained  with 
these  countries  from  .lerusatem,  rouy  be  in- 
ferred from  the  desire  of  U<ia.;ha  to  shut  up 
all  passage  between  Jerusalem  and  Joppa, 
which  was  its  port,  by  the  building  of 
Ramah  ;  and  the  anxiety  of  Asa  to  counter- 
act his  scheme,  1  Kings  xv.  2,  17.  Greece 
was  certainly  intended  by  the  prophet  Daniel 
under  the  symbol  of  the  single-horned  goat ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  when  he  calls  Greece 
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Chittim,  ho  spoke  the  language  of  the  He- 
brew nation,  rather  than  that  of  the  Persian 
court.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Grecian 
dynasties  in  Asia,  Jiidea  could  not  but  ho 
considerably  aflected  by  them  ;  and  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  atford  proofs  of 
this.  The  Roman  power,  superseding  the 
(irecian  establishments,  yet  left  traces  of 
Greek  language,  custuins,  &c.,  to  tbe  days 
of  the  Herods,  when  the  gospel  history  com- 
mences. By  the  activity  of  the  apostles, 
and  especially  by  that  of  St.  Paul,  the  go.spel 
was  profjagaled  in  those  countries  which 
used  the  Grecian  dialects  :  hence,  we  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  this  language. 
Moreover  as  Greece,  like  all  other  countries, 
had  its  pecuhar  manners,  we  are  not  able  to 
estimate  properly  an  epistle  written  to  those 
who  dwell  where  they  prevailed,  without  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  manners 
themselves,  with  the  sentinients  and  reason- 
ings of  those  who  practised  them,  and  with 
the  arguments  employed  in  their  defence  by 
those  ivho  adhered  to  them. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  It  was  because 
of  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  language  that  the 
New  Testament  was  written  in  (ireck.  Its 
diction  is  not,  however,  that  of  the  classical 
Greek,  but  it  was  chosen,  no  doubt,  with  a. 
view  to  greater  usefulness.  In  the  age  which 
succeeded  Alexander  the  Great,  the  (.ireek 
language  undenvent  an  internal  change  of  a 
double  nature.  In  part,  a  prosaic  language 
of  books  was  formed,  v  kou^  BiaAtin-ij,  which 
was  built  on  the  Attic  dialect,  but  was  inter- 
mixed with  not  a  few  provincialisms ;  but 
a  language  of  popular  intercourse  was  also 
formed,  in  which  the  various  dialects  of  the 
different  Grecian  tribes,  heretofore  separate, 
were  more  or  less  mingled  together,  while 
the  Macedonian  dialect  was  peculiarly  pro- 
minent. The  latter  language  constitutes  thu 
basis  of  the  diction  employed  by  the  LXX., 
the  writers  of  the  Apocry[iha,  and  of  the 
New  Testament,  live  style  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  a  considerable  affinity  with  that 
of  the  Septuagint  version  which  was  executed 
at  Alexandria,  although  it  approaches  some- 
what nearer  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
pliraseology  are  discernible  throughout :  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  being  farmed 
by  ft  mixture  of  oriental  idioms  and  expres- 
sions with  those  which  are  properly  Greek. 
Hence  it  baa,  by  some  jihilologers,  been 
termed  Hebraic  Greek,  antl  (from  the  Jews 
having  acquired  the  Greek  language,  rather 
by  practice  than  by  grammar,  among  the 
Greeks,  in  whoae  countries  they  resided  in 
large  communities)  Hellemslic  Greek.  The 
propriety  of  this  a|)[ielktion  was  severely 
contested,  towards  the  clo.se  «if  the  seven- 
teenth.and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
century ;  and  numerous  pidjlicalions  were 
written  on  both  sides  of  (he  (|Uet>lion,  with 
considerable  as))enty,  which,  together  with 
the  controversy,  are  now  almost  furgollen. 
The    dispute,  'howe\er    interesting  to   ilic 
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philological  antiquarian,  is  after  all  a  mere 
"  «irife  of  words  j"  and  as  the  appellation  of 
Hellenistic  or  Hebraic  (ireek  is  sufficiently 
correct  for  the  purpose  of  characterising  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  now 
generally  adopted.  A  large  proportion,  how- 
ever, of  the  pnrasee  and  constructions  of  the 
New  Testament  is  pure  (Jreek ;  that  is  to 
•ay,  of  the  same  degree  of  purity  as  the 
Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Macedonia,  and 
that  in  which  Polybius  wrote  his  R<tman 
hist<]ry.  It  should  further  be  noticed,  that 
there  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  words 
that  e.Tpress  both  doctrines  and  practices 
which  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  (Jreeks; 
and  also  words  hearing  widely  difft?rent  in- 
terpretations from  those  which  are  ordinarily 
found  in  (Jreek  writers.  It  contains  e.xain- 
ples  of  all  the  dialects  occurring  in  the  Greek 
language,  as  the  j'Eolic,  Bwotic,  Doric,  Ionic, 
antl  especially  uf  the  Attic  ;  which,  being 
most  generally  in  use  on  account  of  its  ele- 

fance,   pervades  every  book  of  the   New 
'estament. 

2.  A  variety  of  solutions  has  been  given 
to  the  question,  why  the  New  Testament 
was  written  in  Greek.  The  true  reason  is, 
— that  it  was  the  langtiage  most  generally 
understood  both  by  writers  and  readers ; 
being  spoken  and  written,  read  and  under- 
stoou,  throngliuiit  the  Roman  empire,  and 
particularly  in  the  eastern  prQ\inces.  To  the 
universality  of  the  Greek  language,  <.'icero, 
Seneca,  and  Juvenal  bear  ample  testimony: 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews  having 
long  had  political,  civil,  and  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  <jreek»,  and  being  dispersed 
throngh  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
as  weU  as  their  liaving  cultivated  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  New  Testament,  all  sufliciently 
account  for  their  being  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language.  And  if  tlie  eminent  Jewish 
writers,  Pkilo  and  Josephus,  had  motives  for 
preferring  to  write  in  (ireek,  there  is  no 
reason,  at  least  there  is  no  general  pre- 
sumption, why  the  first  pubUshers  of  the 
f'ospel  might  not  use  the  Circek  language. 
t  IS  indeed  probable,  that  many  of  the 
common  people  were  acquainted  with  it ; 
though  it  is  also  certain  the  Christian 
churches  being  in  many  countries  com- 
posed chiefly  of  that  class  of  persons,  some 
dill  not  imderstand  t'Jreek.  lint  in  every 
church,  says  Mncknight,  there  were  per- 
sons endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  of  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  who 
could  readily  turn  the  apusiles"  Greek  epis- 
tles into  the  language  of  the  church  to 
which  they  were  sent.  In  particular,  the 
president  or  the  spiritual  man,  who  read 
the  apostle's  Greek  letter  to  the  Hebrews 
in  their  puhhc  assemblies,  could  without 
any  hesitation  render  it  into  the  Hebrew 
language,  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
did  not  understand  (ireek.  And  with  res^iect 
to  the  Jews  in  the  provinces,  Greek  being 
the  native  language  of  most  of  them,  thiis 
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epistle  was  much  better  calculated  for  their 
use,  written  in  the  Greek  language,  than  if  J 
it  had  been  written  in  the   Hebrew,  which 
few  of  them  understood.     Further,  it  waM 
proper  that  all  the  apostohcal  epi-stlea  should 
he  written   in  the  (ireek  language,  becauaa 
the  different  doctrines  of  the  (iospel  l>eing 
delivered  and  explained  in  them,  the  tifh. } 
nation  of  these  doctrines  could  with  moraj 
advantage  be  compared  so  as  to  be  bettirl 
unilerstund,  being  expressed  in  one  language,  I 
than  if,  in  the  different  epistles,  they  had 
been    expressed    in    the    language    of    tht 
churches  and  persons  to  whom  they  trers 
sent.     Now  what  should  that  one  language 
be,   in  which   it  was  proper   to  write  the 
Christian  revelation,  hut  the  Greek,  which 
was  then  generally  understood,  and  in  which 
there  were  many  books  e.itant ;   that  trvated 
of  all  kinds  of  hterature,  and  on  that  accoont 
were   likely  tii   be   preserved,    and  by  the 
reading  of  which  Christians,  in  after  age*, 
would  he  enabled  to  understand  the  Greek 
of  the    New  Testamant  ?     This    advantj 
none  of  the  provincial  dialects  used 
apostles'  days  could  pretend  to.   Being  I' 
to  particular  countries,  they  were  sooal 
disused;  and  few  (if  any)  hooks  being] 
ten  in  them  which  merited  to  be  pre 
the  meaning  of  such  of  the  apostles"  lette 
as  were  composed   in    the   provincial 
guagcs  could  not  easily  have  been  uctri 
tained. 

GREEK    CHURCH.      As    the 
spread  in  the  first  ages  both  east  and  ' 
the  first  Christian  churches  were  so  de 
nated.      From   the    languages    respee 

used  in  their  devotions,  they  were  also  ( 

the  (ireek  and  Latin  or  Roman  churcli 
For  the  first  seven  centuries  these  chnrclM^ 
preser\'ed  a  friendly  communion  with  eidk 
other,  notwithstandmg  they  di.saer*'"-!  5*  m 
the  time  of  kee])ing  baster,  and  - 
jioinls,  •  But  about  the  middle  of  :  _ 

century,  disputes  arose,  which  terminated  n 
a  schism,  that  continues  to  this  dav.  I( 
arose  out  of  a  controversy  respecting  the  uk 
of  images  in  the  churches.  It  happened  ibit 
at  this  time  both  churches  wert  under  yin- 
lates  equally  dogmatical  and  ambitious,  l  ''if 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  '     ^   ;nji- 

ting  down  the  use  of  all  imiiLi  'ifi', 

not  only  in  his  own  churcli,  imv  h-.  {{im- 
also,  wnich  the  pope  resented  with  tqiij' 
violence  and  asperity.  Thty  mutuaUy  ,1 
communicated  each  other  ;  and  rii.  ]r-;>i  'f 
Rome  excommunicated  not  only  tLi-  jiT- 
arch  of  Constantinople,  but  the  rir|";.'^' 
also.  The  controversy  rcspectiiig  \:n:^< 
engendered  another,  no  less  I  m,- 

the  procession  of  the  Holy  ( .  I:   1: 

the  Father  and  the  Son,  winch  tiit  ti:  .•• 
flatly  denied,  and  charged  the  Romnn-  t>''~ 
interpolating  the  word  JJ/id'/i  ''iif*^ 

eient  creeds.     These  contrcv  nmt4 

the  eighth  and  ninth  ccntuncr-,  .-tiu.T  w»ek 
some  intenals  of  partial  peace  occurred i  b«l 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  daia»  I 
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i,  and  a  total  sepsiration  took  place.  At 
time,  the  patriarch  Michael  Cerula- 
rius,  who  was  desirous  to  free  himself  from 
the  pa])al  authority,  published  an  invective 
aj^Dst  the  Latin  church,  and  accused  ita 
memWrjofmaintainini^  various  errors.  Pope 
Leo  retorted  the  charge,  and  sent  legate.<< 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  I'he  Greek 
patriarch  refused  to  see  them  ;  upon  which 
they  excommunicated  him  and  his  adherents, 
publicly,  in  the  church  of  8t.  ijnphia,  A.  D. 
10S4.  The  (ireek  patriarch  excommunicated 
those  legates,  with  all  their  adherent))  and 
fallowers,  in  a  public  council ;  and  procured 
tn  order  of  the  emperor  for  burninjf  the  act 
of  excommunication  which  they  had  pro- 
nounced against  the  Greeks.  Thua  the  sepa- 
ruion  was  completed,  and  at  this  day  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  world  profesH  the 
religion  of  the  Greek  or  eastern  church. 
The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds,  with  the 
uception  of  the  words  above  mentioned,  are 
the  symbols  of  their  faith. 

3.  The  principal  points  which  distinguiah 
the  Greek  church  from  the  Latin,  are  an  fol- 
lowg;  They  maintain  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from 
the  Father  and  Son.  They  disown  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  deny  that  the  church 
o{  Rome  is  the  only  true  catholic  church. 
Tbry  do  not  affect  the  character  of  infalli- 
bility, and  utterly  disallow  works  of  supere- 
n|;iition,  and  indulgences.  They  admit  of 
layers  and  sen-ices  for  the  dead,  as  an  an- 
cicat  and  pioits  custom  ;  but  they  wiU  not 
•dmjt  the  doctrine  of  purjjatory,  nor  dctcr- 
Bine  anything  dogmatically  concerning  the 
•Ute  of  departed  souls.      In  baptism  they 

Gictise  trine  immersion,  or  dip  three  times; 
t  some,  as  the  Georgians,  deter  the  ba])- 
*i*ta  of  their  children  till  they  are  three, 
fc«v,  or  more  years  of  age.  The  chrism,  or 
■^ftptismal  unction,  immediately  follows  bap- 
li*m.  lliis  chrism,  solemnly  consecrated  on 
Mannday  Thursday,  is  called  the  unction 
*ith  ointment,  ana  is  a  mystery  peculiar  to 
^e  Greek  communion,  holding  the  place  of 
^'('iifirmation  in  that  of  the  Itoman :  it  is 
"Tied,  "  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  They  admini-ster  the  Lord's  sup- 
per in  both  kinds,  dipping  the  bread  in 
^  cup  of  wine,  in  which  a  stnall  portion  of 
J*^*nn  water  is  also  inserted.  They  give  it 
''Otb  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  to  children 
*fia  baptism.  They  exclude  confirmation 
^•Jd  extreme  unction  out  of  the  number  of 
Hcramenta ;  but  they  use  the  holy  oil,  which 
'*  oot  confined  to  persons  in  the  close  of  life, 
'iiu  extreme  unction,  but  ia  administered,  if 

t  'Quired,  to  aU  sick  persons.  Three  priests, 
%t  least,  are  required  to  administer  this  sacra- 
ment, each  priest,  in  his  turn,  anointing  the 
J^ick  person,  and  praying  for  his  recovery. 
Ilie^  deny  auricular  confession  to  be  a 
tliriae  command ;  but  practise  confession 
attended  with  absolution,  and  sometimes  pe- 
tiance.  Though  they  believe  in  transub- 
4tantiation,  or  rather  consubdtantiation,  they 


do  not  worship  the  elements.  TTiey  pay 
a  secondatT  kind  of  adoration  to  the  vir- 
gin and  other  saints.  They  do  not  admit 
of  images  or  figures  in  bas-relief,  or  emlxwaed 
work  ;  but  use  paintings  and  silver  shrines. 
They  admit  matrimony  to  be  a  sacrament, 
and  celebrate  it  with  great  formality.  Their 
secular  clergy,  under  the  rank  of  bishops, 
arc  allowed  to  marry  once,  and  laymen 
twice ;  but  fourth  marriages  they  hold  in 
abomination,  'lliey  observe  a  great  number 
of  holydays,  and  keep  four  fasts  in  the  year 
more  solemn  than  the  rest,  of  which  Good 
Friday  is  the  chief. 

3.  The  service  of  the  Greek  church  is  too 
long  and  complicated  to  be  particularly  de- 
scril»ed  in  this  work ;  the  greater  part  con- 
sists in  psalms  and  hymns.  Five  orders  of 
priesthood  belong  to  the  Greek  church; 
namely,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,  and  readers ;  which  last  includes 
singers,  &c.  The  episcopal  order  is  distin- 
guished by  the  titles  of  metropolitan,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  llie  head  of  the 
Greek  church,  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, is  elected  by  tn'elve  bishops,  who  reside 
nearest  that  famous  capital.  This  prelate 
calls  councils  by  his  own  authority  to  govern 
the  church.  The  other  patriarchs  are  those 
of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  all 
nominated  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  enjoys  a  most  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion. For  the  admi)iistratioD  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  a  synod,  convened  monthly,  is  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  the  church  resident  in 
Constantinople.  In  this  as.seinbly,  the  jiatri- 
arch  of  Constantinople  presides,  with  those 
of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and  twelve  arch- 
bishops.  In  regard  to  discipline  and  worship, 
the  (ireek  church  has  the  same  division  of 
the  clergy  into  regular  and  secular,  the  same 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and  their 
officials,  the  same  distinction  of  ranks  and 
offices,  with  the  church  of  Rome. 

4.  'ITie  Greek  church  comprehends  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Greece,  the  Grecian  isles, 
WaUachta,  Moldavia,  Egypt,  .\hyssinia.  Nu- 
bia, Lybia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  .*»yria,  Ci- 
licia,  and  Palestine ;  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  .lenisalem ;  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
empire  in  I'liirope;  great  part  of  Siberia  in 
Asia  ;  Astrachan,  Casan,  and  Georgia. 

GRLNU.     See  Mill. 

<iR(tVE.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  guard  the 
loraelitea  from  idolatry,  the  blessed  God,  in 
instituting  the  rites  of  his  own  worship,  went 
directly  counter  to  the  practice  of  the  idola- 
trous nations.  Thus,  because  they  wor- 
shipped in  groves,  he  expressly  forbade  "the 
nlanting  a  grove  of  trees  near  his  altar," 
Deut.  xvi.  21.  Nor  would  he  suffer  his 
people  to  offer  their  sacrifices  on  the  tops  of 
hills  and  mountains,  as  the  heathens  did,  but 
ordered  that  they  should  be  brought  to  one 
altar  in  the  place  which  he  appointed,  Deut, 
xii.  13,  H.  And  as  for  the  groves,  which 
the  Canaanites  had  planted,  and  the  idolf 
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and  altars  which  they  had  erected  on  the 

tops  of  high  niountaina  and  hills  for  the 
worship  of  their  gods,  the  Israelites  are  com- 
mandeil  utterly  to  destroy  ihi-in,  Deiit.  xii. 
2,  3.  The  proves  and  iiigh  places  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  different,  but  the  same 
places,  or  groves  planted  on  the  tops  of  hdls, 
probably  round  an  open  area,  in  which  the 
idolatrous  worshin  was  performed,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  words  of  the 
prophet  Hosea:  "They  sacrifice  upon  the 
tops  of  mountains,  and  burn  incense  upon 
the  hills,  under  oaks,  and  poplars,  and  elms." 
liosea  iv.  13.  The  use  of  groves  for  religious 
worship  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
as  ancient  as  the  patriarchal  ages ;  for  we 
are  informed,  tliat  *'  Abraham  jilanted  a 
grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  Gen.  xxi.  33.  However, 
it  is  not  expressly  Boid,  nor  con  it  by  thia 
passage  be  proved,  that  he  planted  the  grove 
for  any  religious  purpose ;  it  might  only  be 
dcnigned  to  shade  his  tent.  And  this  cir- 
cum^itance  perhaps  is  recorded  to  intimate 
his  rural  way  of  living,  as  well  as  his  religious 
character ;  that  he  dwelt  in  a  tent,  under  the 
shade  of  a  grove,  or  tree,  as  the  word  tiu;«. 
eshel,  may  more  properly  be  translated ;  and 
in  this  humble  nabitation  led  a  very  pious 
and  devout  life.  The  rcaHon  and  origin  of 
planting  sacred  groves  is  variou«ly  conjec- 
tured ;  some  imagining  it  was  only  hereby 
intende<!  to  render  the  service  mure  agree- 
able to  the  worshippers,  by  the  pleasantness 
of  the  shade ;  whereas  others  auppo.se  it  was 
to  invite  the  presence  of  the  gods.    The  one 


or  the  other  of  these  reasons  eeems  to  be 
intimated  in  the  fore-cited  passage  of  Hose*: 
"  They  bum  incense  tmder  oaks,  and  pop- 
lars, and  elms,  because  the  shade  thereof  is 
good,"  Hosea  iv.  13.  Others  conceive  their 
worship  was  performed  in  the  midst  of  groves, 
because  the  gloom  of  such  a  place  U  apt  to 
strike  a  religious  awe  upon  the  mind;  or 
else,  because  such  dark  concealments  suited 
the  lewd  mysteries  of  their  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. Another  conjecture,  which  seems  u 
probable  as  any,  is,  that  this  practice  began 
with  the  worship  of  demons,  or  departed 
Bouls.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  hxxrf  the 
dead  under  trees,  or  in  woods.  "  Deborah 
was  buried  under  an  oak,  near  Bethel," 
(ienesis  rxxv.  S  :  and  the  bones  of  Satil  and 
Jonathan  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  1  Sarauel 
xxxi.  13.  Now  an  imagination  prevaiUng 
among  the  heathen,  that  the  soiils  of  the 
deceased  hover  about  their  graves,  or  at  least 
delight  to  visit  their  dead  bodies,  the  idola- 
ters, who  paid  divine  honours  to  the  aouii 
of  their  departed  heroes,  erected  images  and 
altars  for  their  worship  in  the  same  gforei 
where  they  were  buried ;  and  from 
it  grew  into  a  custom  afterward  to 

§  roves,  and  build  temples,  near  the  i 
e|>arted  heroes, '2  Kings  xxiii.  15,  16, 
to  surround  their  temples  and  altars  with 
groves  and  trees ;   and  these  sacred  grovel : 
being  constantly  furnished  with  the  imagtf  j 
of  the  heroes  or  gods  that  were  worshippeil 
in  them,  a  grove  and  an  idol  came  to  be  UKJ  j 
aa  convertible  terms,  2  Kings  xxiiL  6. 
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HABAKKUK,  the  author  of  thq  pro- 
phecy bearing  his  name,  Habakkuk  i.  1,  &c. 
Nothing  is.  certainly  known  concerning  the 
tribe  or  birth-place  of  Habakkuk.  He  is 
Baid  to  have  prophesied  about  B.  C.  G05,  and 
to  have  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jenisalem  by  N'ebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  he  remained  and 
died  in  Judea.  The  principal  predictions 
contained  in  this  book  are,  the  destniction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jewa 
by  the  Chaldeans  or  liabylunians  ;  their  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressor  "  at  the  ap- 
pointed time ; "  and  the  total  ruin  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  The  promise  of  the 
RIesaiah  is  confirmed  ;  the  over-niling  pro- 
vidcnce  of  God  is  asserted ;  and  the  conclud- 
ing prayer,  or  rather  hymn,  recounts  the 
wouders  which  (Jod  had  wrought  for  his 
people,  when  he  led  thein  from  Kgypt  into 
Canaan,  and  expresses  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  fulfilment  uf  his  promises. 
The  «tyle  of  Habakkuk  is  highly  poetical, 
and  the  hymn  in  the  third  chapter  iti  perhaps 
imrivallcd  for  subUmity,  simplicity,  and 
power. 

H.\UITS.    The  dress  of  oriental  nations, 
to  which  the  inspired  writers  often  allude, 
4tiU 


has  undergone  almost  no  change  from  tli» 
earliest  times.  Their  stuffs  were  fabricjtfd 
of  various  materials  ;  but  wool  was  genenlly 
used  in  their  liner  fabrics  ;  and  the  hair  lu 

^foats,  camels,  and  even  of  horses,  was  nuna- 
acturcd  for  coarser  purposes,  especially  f* 
sackcloth,  which  they  wore  in  time  of  moup- 
ing  and  distress.  Sackcloth  of  bbck  foa'* 
hair  ivas  manufactured  for  mournings;  tl" 
colour  and  the  coarseness  of  which  being 
reckoned  more  suitable  to  the  circumstance* 
of  the  wearer,  than  the  finer  and  more  wla- 
able  texture  which  the  hair  of  white  gMt* 
supplied.  Thia  is  the  reason  why  a  clouil(<l 
sky  is  represented,  in  the  hold  figurative  l»a* 
guage  of  scripture,  as  covered  with  sackclolli 
and  blackness,  the  colour  and  dress  of  p<f- 
snns  in  affliction.  In  I'gy])t  and  Syria,  tJKf 
wore  also  fine  linen,  cotton,  ann  byWHr  i 
probably  fine  muslin  from  India,  in  Heb(t*| 
Y^  2,  the  finest  cloth  known  to  the  anciesti 
In  Canaan,  persons  of  distinction  were  dw- 
ed  in  &ne  linen  of  Egypt ;  and,  accordioK  u 
!<ome  authors,  in  silk,  and  rich  cloth,  sbiiiAt 
with  the  choicest  colours,  or,  as  the  Vulpf 
calls  it,  with  feathered  work,  embroiJerod 
with  gold.  The  beauty  of  their  clothes  cna- 
Bifited  in  the  fineneea  and  colotir  of  the  ewMii 


low  moKt  m  use  among 
111  u  among  the  (>  reeks 
I  white,  nut  imparted  and 
(he  dver'*  art.  but  the  native 
(  wool.  The  general  use  of 
inu  to  be  reeognined  by  Sulo- 
irection  :  "  Let  thy  sarraents 
he."  Krcles.  is.  8.  But  gnr- 
tative  rulour  of  the  wool  were 
a  the  lower  orders  ;  they  were 
tteeoi  among  persons  ot  supe- 
rtd  are  particularly  valued  in 
be  emblem  of  knowledge  and 
■jb  «nd  ^-ictory,  grace  and 
IBb  of  Baal  were  habited  in 
tar  which  appears  to  have 
to  themselves,  and  which  few 
e  countnc*.  except  mourners, 
10  wear.  Blue  wok  a  colour  in 
Sinong  the  Jews,  and  other 
a.  The  robe  of  the  ephod,  in 
irem  of  the  High  Priest,  was 
le  ;  it  waa  a  prominent  colour 
Us  hangings  of  the  tabernacle : 
people  of  Israel  were  required 
p  of  bhie  upon  the  border  of 
t,  and  on  tne  fringe  a  riband 
olour.  The  palace  of  Ahasu- 
of  Persia,  was  furnished  with 
I  colour,  on  a  pavement  of  red, 
■rhiU  nurble ;  a  proof  that  it 
teemed  in  Persia  than  on  the 
■MBi  Ezekiet  we  learn,  that 
^Hiwere  habited  in  robes  of 
^Ke  doated  on  the  AsHyrians 
I,  which  were  clothed  with 
knd  rulers,  all  of  them  desira> 
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ih  nobles  and  courtiers,  upon 
emn  occasions,  appeared  in 
dyed,  not  as  at  present  with 
tDcbineal,  or  with  any  modem 
ilh  a  shrub,  whose  red  berries 
tinge  to  the  cloth.  Crimson 
colour,  as  the  name  imports, 
1  of  the  worm,  was  used  in  the 
Oion,  and  by  many  persons  uf 
f  J  sometimes  they  wore  pur- 
nblime  of  all  eartnly  colours, 
ker,  hax-ing  the  gaudinesis  of 

it  retains  a  shade,  softened 
ty  of  blue.  This  was  chiefly 
kud  was  supposed  to  take  the 
llic  liquor  uf  a  sbell-fiNh,  an- 
b  the  adjacent  sea:  though 

his  Travels,  inclines  to  the 
Ike  murvx.  or  pun)le  fish  at 
I*  conceiUment  of  their  know- 
fa^  D.S,  if  the  whole  city  of 
^Bnothing  else  but  tifthmff, 
^Sire  coloured  twenty  yards 
br.  The  children  of  wealthy 
fee  were  dressed  in  vestments 
pan.  This  maik  of  distinc- 
Ptd  to  tlie  patriarchal  age ;  for 

Ered,  by  his  indulgent  and 
in  a  coat  of  many  colours. 
culouTB  was  anciently  re- 


served for  the  kings'  daughteni  who  were 
^•irgins  ;  and  in  one  of  these  was  Tamar,  the 
virgin  daughter  of  David,  arrayed,  when  she 
was  met  by  her  brother. 

3.  In  these  parts  of  the  world,  the  fashion  is 
in  a  stale  of  almost  daily  fluctuation,  and 
different  fashions  are  not  unfrequently  seen 
contending  for  the  superiority ;  but  in  the 
east,  where  the  people  are  hy  no  means  given 
to  change,  the  form  of  theu'  garments  con- 
tinues nearly  the  same  from  one  age  to  ano- 
ther. 'Hie  greater  jiart  of  their  clothes  are 
long  and  flowing,  loosely  cast  about  the 
body,  consisting  only  of  a  large  piece  of 
clotn,  in  the  cutting  and  sewing  of  which 
very  little  art  or  industry  is  employed.  Tliey 
have  more  dignity  and  gracefulness  than 
ours,  and  are  better  adapted  to  the  burning 
climates  of  Asia.  From  the  simplicity  of 
their  form,  and  their  loose  adaptation  to  the 
body,  the  same  clothes  might  be  worn,  with 
equal  ease  and  convenience,  by  many  differ- 
ent persons.  The  clothes  of  those  Philistines 
whom  Samson  slew  at  Askelon  required 
no  altering  to  fit  his  companions ;  nor  the 
robe  of  Jonathan,  to  answer  his  friend.  The 
arts  of  weaving  and  fulling  seem  to  have 
been  distinct  occupations  in  Israel,  from  a 
very  remote  perioti,  in  consequence  of  the 
various  and  skilful  operations  which  were 
necessary  to  bring  their  stuffs  to  a  suitable 
degree  of  perfection  :  but  when  the  weaver 
and  the  fuller  had  finished  their  part,  the  la- 
bour was  nearly  at  an  end  ;  no  distinct  artisan 
was  necessary  to  make  them  into  clothes ; 
every  family  seems  to  have  made  their  own. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  part  of  the  work 
was  performed  in  the  loom ;  for  they  had 
the  art  of  weaving  robes  with  sleeves  all  of 
one  piece  :  of  this  kind  was  the  coat  which 
our  Saviour  wore  during  his  abode  with  men. 
The  loose  dresses  of  these  countries,  when 
the  arm  is  lifted  up,  expose  its  whole  length: 
to  this  circumstance  the  prophet  Isaiah  re- 
fers :  "  To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
revealed  i "  that  is,  uncovered  : — who  ob- 
serves that  he  is  about  to  exert  the  arm  of 
his  jKJwer  ? 

4.  The  chosen  people  were  not  allowed  to 
Wear  clothes  of  any  materials  or  form  they 
chose  ;  they  were  forbidden  by  their  law  to 
wear  a  garment  of  woollen  ami  linen.  Thi.s 
law  did  not  prevent  them  from  wearing 
many  different  substances  together,  but  only 
these  two ;  nor  did  the  prohibition  extend  to 
the  wool  of  camels  and  goats,  (for  the  hair 
uf  these  animals  they  called  by  the  same 
name,)  but  only  to  that  of  sheep.  It  was 
lawful  for  any  man  who  saw  au  Israelite 
dressed  in  such  a  garment  to  fall  upon  htm 
and  put  him  to  death.  In  the  opmion  of 
IMaimonides,  this  was  principally  intended 
as  a  preservative  from  idolatry;  for  the  hea- 
then priests  of  iho.se  times  wore  such  mixed 
garments  of  woollen  and  linen,  in  the  super- 
stitious hope,  it  was  imagined,  of  1va\'ing  the 
beneficial  influence  of  some  lucky  conjimc- 
tion  of  the  planeta  or  stars,  to  bring  down 
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a  blessing  upon  their  sheep  and  their  flax. 
The  second  restraint  referred  to  the  sexes, 
of  which  one  was  not  to  wear  tlie  dress 
appropriated  to  the  other.  This  practice  is 
said  to  be  an  abomination  to  tne  Lord  ; 
which  plainly  intiniates  that  the  law  refers  to 
some  idolatrous  custom,  of  which  IMoties  and 
the  prophets  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  abhorrence.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
more  common  among  the  heathen,  in  the 
worship  of  some  of  their  false  deities,  than 
for  the  males  to  assist  in  women's  clothes, 
and  the  females  in  the  dress  appropriated  to 
men  ;  in  the  worship  of  Venus,  m  particular, 
the  women  appeared  before  her  in  armour, 
and  the  men  in  women's  ajiparel;  and  thus 
the  words  literally  run  in  the  original  scrip- 
tures, •'  Women  shall  not  put  on  the  armour 
of  a  man,  nor  a  man  the  stole  of  a  woman. '^ 
Mairaonides  says  he  found  this  precept  in  an 
old  magical  book,  "  That  men  ought  to 
stand  before  the  star  of  Venus  in  the  flowered 
garments  of  women,  and  women  to  put  on 
the  armour  of  men  before  the  star  of  Mara." 
But  whatever  there  may  be  in  the.sc  obser- 
vations, it  is  certain  that,  if  there  were  no 
distinction  of  se.xes  made  by  their  habits, 
there  would  be  danger  of  involving  mankind 
in  all  manner  of  licentiousness  and  impurity. 
5.  The  ancient  Jews  very  seldom  wore  any 
covering  upon  the  head,  except  when  they 
were  in  mourning,  or  worshipping  in  the 
temple,  or  in  the  synagogue.  1  o  pray  with 
the  head  covered,  was,  in  their  estimation, 
a  higher  mark  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of 
heaven,  as  it  indicated  the  conscious  un. 
worthiness  of  the  suppliant  to  lift  up  his  eyes 
in  the  divine  jiresence.  To  guard  themselves 
from  the  wind  or  the  storm,  or  from  the 
still  more  fatal  stroke  of  the  sun-beam,  to 
which  the  general  custom  of  walking  bare- 
headed  jiarticularly  c.vposed  them,  they 
wrapped  their  heads  in  their  mantles,  or 
upper  garments.  But  during  their  long 
captivity  in  Ciihylon,  the  Jews  began  to  wear 
turbans,  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of 
their  conquerors;  for  Daniel  informs  us, 
that  his  throe  friends  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace  with  their  hats,  or,  as  the  term 
should  be  rendered,  their  turbans.  It  is  not, 
however,  improbable,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  continued  to  follow  their  ancient 
custom  ;  and  that  the  compliance  prevailed 
only  among  those  Jews  who  were  connected 
with  the  Babylonish  court ;  for  many  ages 
after  that,  wc  find  Antiochus  Epiphanes  m- 
troducing  the  habits  and  fashions  of  the 
Grecians  among  the  Jews  ;  and  as  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  relates,  he  brought  the 
chief  young  men  under  his  subjection,  and 
made  them  wear  a  hat,  or  turban.  Their 
legs  were  generally  bare ;  and  they  never 
wore  anything  upon  the  feet,  but  soles 
fastened  in  different  ways,  according  to  the 
taste  or  fancy  of  the  wearer. 

HADAD,  son  to  the  king  of  East  Edom, 

waa   carried    into    Egypt    oy    his    father's 

terranta,   when  Joab,   general  of   David's 
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troops,  extirpated  the  males  of  Edom.  Hi 
was  then  a  child.    The  king  of  Egypt  gan' 
him   a   house,   lands,  and  every  necessary 
subsistence,  and  married  him  to  the  sinter  of 
Tahpenes,  his  queen.     By  her  be  bad  a  ton, 
named   (>enuhath,  whom  queen   Talip«iia 
educated  in  Pharaoh's  house  with  the  tin)?'*, 
children.     Hadad  being  informed  that  Dariij 
was  dead,  and  that  Joab  wan  killed,  detinrfi 
leave  to  return  into  his  own  country.    Pha« 
raoh  wished  to  detain  him,  but  at  last  per- 
mitted his  return  to  Edom.     Here  he  htai 
to  raise  disturbances  against  Solomon ;  bat 
the  scripture  does  not  mention  porticalan. 
Josephus  says,  that  Hadad  did  not  return  i* 
Edom   till   long  after  the  death  of  DBviil,| 
when  Solomon's  aflfairs  began  to  decline,  byj 
reason  of  his  impieties.     He  also  obaerrei, 
that,  not  being  able  to  engage  the  Edamtel, 
to  revolt,   because  of  the   strong 
which  Solomon  had  placed  there.  Hi 
together  such  people  as  were  wilBi 
carried  them  to  Razon,  then    in 
against  Hadadezer,  king   of  Sjiia- 
received  Hadad  with  joy,  and  assisted 
in    conquering    part    of    Syria,   where 
reigned,  sind  from  whence  he  insulted  Solo- 
mon's territories. 

HA(iAR.  After  ten  years'  re«ideDr« 
the  land  of  Canaan,  Abram,  by  the 
sion  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  bari 
toforc,  and  now  despaired  of  bearii 
dren  herself  when  she  waa  nevt 
years  old,  took,  as  a  second  wife,  or 
cuhine,  hrr  handmaid,  Hagar,  an  Eg)*!)!! 
When  Hagar  conceived,  she  deqii^ed 
mistress,  who  dealt  hardly  with 
Abram  giving  her  up  to  hiB  wife's 
tion ;  so  that  she  Ilea  towards  Egyi't  it 
the  face  of  her  mistress,  but  wa.s  stopped  ■< 
her  Hight  by  the  angel  of  the  l^'rd, 
foretold  that  she  should  bear  a  son  ctStt 
Ishmael,  because  the  Lord  heard  her  aflic- 
tion,  and  that  his  race  should  be  numcram 
warlike,  and  unconquered ;  a  prediction,  m 
seen  under  the  article  Arabia,  remarkably  M- 
hlled  to  the  present  day.  Abram  was  eighty-n 
years  old  when  Hagar  bare  Ishmael  W1m» 
Isaac  was  weaned,  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hi^i 
who  was  now  about  fifteen  years  of 
offended  Sarah  by  some  mockery 
treatment  of  Isaac ;  the  original  wi 
lies  elsewhere,  "to  skinniah,"  or 
2  Samuel  ii.  14  j  and  St.  I'uul  rei 
Ishmael  as  "persecuting"  him.  Gal.  ir. 
Sarah  therefore  comi>Iained  to  Al 
and  said,  "  Cast  out  this  bond-woman 
her  son,  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son  Isaac.  - 
the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abrahi 
sight,  because  of  his  eon  iBhinael ;"  but< 
approved  of  Sarah's  ad\'ice,  and  again 
eluded  Ishmael  from  the  special  cova 
of  grace  :  "  For  in  Isaac  ahall  thy  sw 
called  :  nevertheless,  the  son  of  tlie  b< 
woman  will  I  make  a  nation  also,  beczos 
is  thy  seed."  God  renewed  this 
al3o  to  Hagar,  during  her  vrmaderiaff  *! 
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of  B«criheba,  when  she  de- 
ort  :  '*  Arise,  lift  up  the  lail, 
~ia  thine  handx,  for  I  will  make 
Tnt  nation.  And  Hod  was  with  the 
Llir  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wihler- 
Hknn.  and  became  an  archer.  .  And 
Kr  tuuk  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land 
it."  See  .'Vbraham  and  Iaiimaei.. 
n  not  know  when  Ilagar  died,     llie 

fcBhe  ma  Pharaoh's  daughter; 
U>m  sasertD  that  she  was  one  of 
km  which  Pharaoh  gave  to  Abraham, 
i.  16.  The  Chaldee  paraphrasts.  and 
f  the  Jews.  belie\'e  Ilagar  and  Ketu- 
b*  the  eame  person ;  but  this  is  not 
I.  Philo  thinks  that  Hngar  embraced 
in**  re%ion,  which  is  very  jirobable. 
iMuhnan^  and  Arabians,  who  are  de- 
.  trom  Ishmael  the  eon  of  Hagar, 
li^htily  in  her  commendation.  'I'hey 
r  ID  eminency.  Mother  Hagar,  and 
.that  «he  tvai  Abraham's  lawful 
iiother  of  Ishmael,  his  eldest  xon; 
ch,  j>OM«r.«ied  .-Vrabia,  which  very 
.  say  they,  both  in  extent  and 
I  laud  of  Canaan,  which  was  given 
ter  Hon  Isaac. 

KNES,  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
I  also  Ishmaelites  and  Saracens, 
bians.  from  their  country.  Their 
ianrens,  is  not  derived,  as  some  have 
,,  from  -"^unih,  .Abrahnin's  wife,  but 
Hebrew  sarak,  which  signifies  "  to 
'to  *teal;"  because  ihey  mostly 
lie  trade  of  thieving :  or  from 
desert ;  Saracens,  inhabitants  of 
But  some  writers  think  Hagorene 
ih,  conformably  to  the  Arabic; 
that  is,  the  southern  woman  ; 
St  i>inai  is  called  Hagar,  tliat  is, 
them  mountain,  (ial.  iv.  25.  But 
■-0  to  have  been  a  particular 
:  liii  name  more  exclusively,  as 

E:iir>  are  sometimes  mentioned  in 
dUtinct  from  the  Ishmaelites, 
ill.  6;  1  <;hron.  v.  19- 
fi.M  was  one  of  the  .lews  who  re- 
/crubbabel  to  Jerusalem  in  con- 
the  edict  of  <.%-rus ;  and  it  is 
at  he  was  bom  uuring  the  cap- 
"  kt  he  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race. 
cy  consists  of  four  distinct  reve- 
i  which  took  place  in  the  second 
riu«  king  ut  Persia,  B.  C.  b-iO. 
tl  rrproves  the  people  for  their 
lilding  the  temple  of  (iod,  and 
Ttbe  tinfruitful  seasons  which  they 
Bnettoed  as  a  divine  punishment  for 
He  exhorts  them  to  proceed 
nrtant  work ;  and  by  way  of  en- 
kt  predicts,  that  the  glory  of  the 
(pie,  however  inferior  in  cxter- 
'cence.  shall  exceed  that  of  the 
;  accomplished  by  its  being 
Hth  the  presence  of  the  ^^aviou^  of 
He  further  urges  the  completion 
uq>le  by  prouuses  of  divine  favour, 
^tbe  ty|Mi  of  Zerubbabel  he  is  sup- 
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posed  by  some  to  foretcl  the  great  revohi- 
tions  which  shall  precede  the  second  advent 
of  Christ.  The  style  of  Haggai  is  in  gene- 
ral plain  and  sim]ile ;  but  in  Home  passages 
it  rises  to  a  considerable  deforce  of  subhmity. 

H.MR.  The  eastern  females  wear  their 
hair,  which  the  prophet  emphatically  calls 
the  "  mstniment  of  their  pride,"  very  long, 
and  divided  into  ii  great  number  of  tresses. 
In  Barbary,  the  ladies  all  affect  to  have  their 
hair  hang  down  to  the  ground,  which,  after 
they  have  collected  into  one  lock,  they  bind 
and  plait  with  ribbons.  WTiere  nature  has 
been  less  liberal  in  its  ornaments,  the  defect 
is  supplied  by  art.  and  foreign  is  procured 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  natural  hair. 
The  apostle's  remark  on  this  subject  cor- 
responds entirely  with  the  custom  of  tho 
cast,  as  well  as  with  the  original  design  of 
the  Creator :  "  Doe.s  not  even  nature  itself 
teach  you,  that,  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is 
a  shame  unto  him  3  But  if  a  woman  hare 
lon^  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her  ;  for  her  hair 
is  given  her  for  a  covering,"  I  Cor.  si.  14. 
The  men  in  the  cast,  f'hardin  observes,  are 
shaved  ;  the  women  nourish  their  hair  with 
great  fondness,  which  they  lengthen  by 
tresses,  and  tufts  of  silk  down  to  the  heels. 
But  among  the  Hebrews  the  men  did  not 
shave  their  heads ;  they  wore  their  natural 
hair,  though  nut  long ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  were,  at  a  very  remote  period,  initiated 
in  the  art  of  cherishing  and  beautifying 
the  hair  mth  fragrant  ointments.  The 
head  of  Aaron  was  anointed  with  a  pre- 
cious oil.  compounded  after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary;  and  in  proof  that  they  had 
already  adopted  the  practice,  the  congrega- 
tion were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  being 
cut  off,  to  make  any  other  hke  it,  after  the 
composition  of  it,  Kxod.  xxx.  32,  33.  The 
royal  Psalmist  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in 
the  twenty-third  Psalm:  "Tliou  anointcU 
ray  head  with  oiL"  We  may  infer  from  the 
direction  of  Solomon,  that  the  custom  had 
at  least  become  general  in  his  time :  "  IjCt 
thy  garments  be  always  white,  and  let  thy 
bead  lack  no  ointment,"  Eccles.  ix.  8.  After 
the  hair  is  plaited  and  perfumed,  the  eastern 
ladies  proceed  to  dress  their  heads,  by  tving 
above  the  lock  into  which  they  collect  it,  a 
triangular  piece  of  linen,  adorned  with  vari- 
ous ngures  in  needle-work,  lliis,  among 
persons  of  better  fashion,  is  covered  with  a 
»armak,  as  they  call  it,  which  is  made  in  the 
same  triangular  shape,  of  thin  flexible  plates 
of  gold  or  silver,  carefully  cut  through,  and 
engraven  in  imitation  of  lace,  and  might 
therefore  answer  to  a'>3intt>n,  the  moon- 
like ornament  mentioned  by  the  prophet  in 
his  description  of  the  toilette  of  a  Jewish 
Ittd^,  Isaiah  iii.  18.  Cutting  off  the  hau-  was 
a  Sign  of  mourning,  Jer.  vii.  29 ;  hut  some- 
times in  mourning  they  suffered  it  to  grow 
long.  In  ordinary  sorrows  they  neglected 
their  hair;  and  in  violent  parusysms  they 
plucked  it  off  with  their  hands. 

Juha  Baptist  was  clothed  in  a  gEimcnt 
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made  of  camel's  hair,  not  with  a  ramel'g 
skin,  as  painterH  and  fic'u1])torf<  rcpreflcnt 
liira,  but  with  coarse  camlet  made  of  camel's 
hair.  The  coat  of  the  camel  in  aorae  places 
yields  very  fine  silk,  of  which  are  made  stuffs 
of  very  great  price  ;  but  in  general  this  ani- 
mal's hair  ia  hard,  and  scarcely  fit  for  any 
but  coarse  habits,  and  a  kind  of  hair-cloth. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  camlet  derives  its 
same  from  the  camel,  being  originally  com- 
posed of  the  wool  and  hair  of  camela  ;  but 
at  present  there  ia  no  camels'  hair  in  the 
com}iosition  of  it,  as  it  ia  commonly  woven 
and  sold  among  us. 

HAM,  or  CHAM,  on,  son  of  Noah,  and 
brother  to  Shem  and  Japheth,  is  believed  to 
have  been  Noah's  youngest  son.  Ham,  says 
Dr.  Hales,  signifies  6«mf  or  black\  and  this 
name  was  peculiarly  sigTiificant  of  the  regions 
alhitted  to  his  family.  'Jo  the  Cushites,  or 
children  of  liis  eldest  son,  Cush,  were  allotted 
the  hoi  southern  regions  of  Asia,  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Susiaiia  or  Chu- 
sistan,  vVralna,  &c. ;  lo  the  sons  of  Canaan, 
Palestine  and  Syria  ;  to  the  sons  of  Misraim, 
Egypt  and  Libya,  in  Africa.  The  Hamitcs 
in  general,  like  the  Canaanites  of  old,  were 
a  sea-faring  race,  and  tiooner  arrived  at  civil- 
uation  ancl  the  luxuries  of  life  than  their 
simpler  pastoral  and  agricultural  brethren  of 
the  other  two  families.  The  first  great  em- 
pires of  Assyria  and  Hgyjit  were  founded  by 
them  ;  and  the  republics  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Carthage,  were  early  distingiushed  for  their 
commerce ;  but  they  sooner  also  fell  to 
decay ;  and  Egypt,  which  was  one  of  the 
first,  became  the  last  and  "basest  of  the 
kingdoms,"  Ezek,  xxix.  13;  and  has  been 
successively  in  subjection  to  the  Shetnites, 
and  Ja])hetnites  ;  as  have  also  the  settlements 
of  tbe  other  branches  of  the  Hamites.  See 
Canaan. 

HAMAN,  Bon  of  Hammedatha  the  Ama- 
leldte,  of  the  race  of  Agag ;  or,  according  to 
otber  copies,  son  of  Hamadalh  the  Bugean 
or  (iogean,  that  is,  of  the  race  of  (Jog  ;  or  it 
may  be  read,  Haman  the  son  of  Ilamadath, 
which  Haman  was  Baguaor  Uagoas,  eunuch, 
that  IB,  officer  to  the  king  of  Persia.  We 
have  no  proof  of  Haman'a  being  an  Amalek- 
itej  but  Esther  iii.  1;  reads,  of  the  race  of 
AgBg.  In  the  apocryphal  tireek,  Esther  i.\. 
24,  and  the  Latin,  Esther  xvi.  \0,  he  is  called 
a  Macedonian,  animo  et  <jente  Macedo.  King 
Ahasuenis,  having  taken  him  into  favour, 
promoted  him  above  all  the  princes  of  his 
court,  who  bent  the  knee  to  him  (probably 
pro-Htrated  themselves  wholly  before  him,  as 
to  a  deity)  when  he  entered  the  palace :  thia 
IVJordccai  the  Jew  decUned,  for  which  slight, 
Haman  plotted  the  extirpation  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  ;  which  was  providentially  pre- 
vented. He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  fifty 
cubits  high,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
IVlordecai  j  Ms  house  was  given  to  nueen 
Esther ;  and  liis  emj)loyment8  to  Moruecai. 
His  ten  sous  were  likewise  executed.     See 

ESTUBB. 
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HAMATH,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital 
province  of  the  same  name,  lying  upoai 
the  Orontes,  Joshua  xiii.  i ;  Judges  iii.  3  j! 
2  Kings  xiv.  25  ;  2  tlhron.  >ni.  8.  The  kin^j 
of  Hamath  cultivated  a  good  understanding  1 
with  DaviJ,  2  Sam.  viii.  9.  This  city 
taken  by  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  after 
retaken  by  the  Syrians,  and  recovered  fronil 
them  by  Jeroboam  the  Second,  2  Kingt' 
xiv.  28. 

HAND  sometimes  denotes  the  vengeanre 
of  God  :  "Tlie  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy 
upon  them  of  Ashdod,"  after  they  bad  taken 
the  ark,  1  Sam.  v.  6,  7-  To  pour  water  on 
any  one's  hands,  signifies  to  serve  him, 
2  Kings  iii.  U.  To  wash  one's  hands,  de- 
notes mnocence  :  Pilate  washed  his  hands  to 
denote  his  being  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  Matt.  x.Yvii.  24.  To  kiss  one's  hand, 
is  an  act  of  adoration,  1  Kings  xix.  1$.     "  If 

1  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  and  my 
mouth  bath  kissed  my  hand,"  Job  xxxi.  27. 
To  fill  one's  hands,  is  to  take  possession  of 
the  priesthood,  to  perform  the  functions  of 
that  oftice  ;  because  in  this  ceremony,  thoM 
parts  of  the  victim  which  were  to  be  oSet^ 
were  put  into  the  hand  of  the  newly-created 
priest.  Judges  xvii.  5,  12;   1  Kings  xiii.  33. 
To  lean  upon  any  one's  hand,  is  a  mark  of 
famili;u-ity  and   superiority.     The  king  of 
Israel   had    a  confidant   on  whom  te  thoi 
leaned,  2  Kings  vii.  17.     The  king  of  SjTii 
leaned  on  the  band  or  arm  of  Nawnan  when 
he  went  up    to  the  temple   of   ItunnioB, 

2  Ivings  V.  18.  To  lift  up  one's  hand,  is  a 
way  of  taking  an  oath  which  has  been  in  v» 
among  all  nations.  To  give  one's  liand.  »i- 
tiiiies  to  grant  peace,  to  swear  friendship,  I*) 
promise  entire  security,  to  make  alliancf, 
2  Kings  X.  15.  The  Jews  sav,  they  we« 
obliged  to  j^ive  the  liand  to  toe  EgyptiuK 
and  Assyrians,  that  they  might  procure 
bread,  2  Mace.  xiii.  22  j  uiat  is,  to  surren- 
der to  them,  to  submit.  To  strelcii  out 
one's  hand,  signifies  to  chastise,  to  exertw 
severity  or  justice,  Ezek,  xxv.  ".  '•"d  ^ 
livered  his  people  with  a  high  h»mi.  tsA 
arm  stretched  out ;  by  performing  nuwy 
wonders,  and  inQicting  many  chastiiemcntii 
on  the  Egyptians.  To  stretch  out  oo" 
hand,  sometimes  denotes  mercy:  "I  Iw*' 
spread  out  my  hands,"  entreated,  "«B  W* 
day  unto  a  rebellious  people,"  Isaiah  Lit.  1 
Hand  is  also  frequently  taken  for  the  po«rt 
and  impression  of  the  Holy  Spirit  felt  by  > 
prophet :  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  '* 
Elijah."  1  Kings  xviii.  46.  It  is  said,  tltft 
<iod  gave  his  law  by  the  hand  of  iMoi* 
that  he  spoke  by  the  hand  of  prophets,  kt.  i 
that  is,  by  their  means,  by  them,  &e.  It* 
right  hand  denotes  power,  strength.  Th» 
scripture  generally  imputes  to  God's  ri)!''' 
hand  all  the  effects  of  his  omnipoteace; 
"Thy  right  band,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  "» 
pieces  the  enemy,"  Exod.  xv.  6.  Ibe  ^o* 
of  God  is  often  represented  as  sitting  al  the 
right  hand  of  liis  heavenly  Father:  "Tl» 
Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
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1,"   Poalm  ex.  I ;    thou  hut  done  thy 
upon  earth,   now  take  possession    of 
lliftt  novcrcign  kingdom  and  glory  which  by 
right  belongcth  onto  thee  ;  do  thou  rule  with 
•athority  and  honour,  as  thou  art  Mediator. 
The  right  hand  common]  v  denotes  the  south, 
M  the  left  does  the  north  ;  for  the  Hebrews 
■peak  of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  in  respect 
of  themselves,  ha«'ing  their  faces  turned  to 
the  east,  their  backs  to  the  west,  their  right 
hand«  to  the   south,  and  their  left  lo  the 
Dorth.      For  example :    "  Doth  not  David 
hide  himself  with  us  in  strong  holds,  in  the 
roods,  in  the  hill  of  Hacliilah.  which  is  on 
tlw  south  of  Jeshimon  ? "  in  Hebrew,  "  on 
Am  rtyki  hand  of  Jeshiraon."    The  accuser 
«U   commonly   at   the   right  hand  of  the 
accused :    "  Let   satan   stand  at    his    right 
luul,"   Pnalm  cix.  6.      And  in  Zech.  iii.  1, 
«Ua  wu  at  the  right  hand  of  the  High 
Friaat  Jodiua,  to  accuse  him.     Often,  in  a 
notrary  aesae,  to  }k  at  one's  right  hand 
ij^aUaa  to  defend,  to  protect,  to  supjMrt 
km  ;  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
met   because   he  ia  at  my  right   hand.   I 
■ImU  not  be  moved,"  Psalm  xvi.  S.    To  turn 
IrotB  the  law  of  God,  neither  to  the  right 
bnwl  Dor  to  the  left,  is  a  frequent  scripture 
oprvaaion,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  we 
IHCt  not  depart  from  it  at  all.    Our  Saviour, 
Id  Matt.  ri.  3,  to  show  with  what  pri\'acy  we 
Jd  do  good  works,  says   that  our  left 
should  not  know  what  our  right  hand 
Above  all   things,  we  should  avoid 
and  ostentation  in  all  the  good  we 
take  to  do,  and  should  not  think  that 
'  liurcby  we  merit  anything.  Laying  on  liands, 
or  ixnpirMition  of  hands,  is  understood  in  dif. 
farcnt  ways  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
Jt  is  often  taken  for  ordination  and 
mtioD  of  priests  and  ministers,    as 
among  the  Jews  as  Christians,  Num. 
10 {  AcU  vi.  C  ;    xiii.  3 ;    1  Tiro.  iv.  U. 
aoraetimes  also  made  use  of  to  signify 
I  aatabliahment  of  judges  and  magistrates, 
whom  it  was  usual  to  lay  hands  when 
^tbrj   were   entrusted    with    tiieae    employ. 
Bcnta.       Thus,    when    Moses    constituted 
_Jo«hua  his  successor,  God  appointed  him  to 
hi*  hands  uixin  him.  Number*  scxvii.  18. 
I  laid  his  hands  on  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
rhen  he  gave  them  his  last  ble<isiag, 
ilviii.  U.    The  High  Priest  stretched 
'  oat  hi*  hands  to  the  people,  as  often  as  he 
recited  the  solemn  form  of  blessing,  Lev. 
ix.  'J3.     The  Israelites  who  jire^ented  sin- 
O&rings  <^t  the  tabernacle,   confessed  their 
jn»  while  they  laid  their  hands  upon  them, 
L  4.      'rhis  testified  that  the    person 
riedged  himself  worthy  of  death,  that 
his  sins  upon  the  sacrifice,  that  he 
in  ('hriRt  for  the  expiation  of  his 
and  that  be  devoted  himself  to  Oml. 
JfrttBe%»rt  U\i\  their  hands  upon  the  head  of 
rnon,  as  it  were  to  (iignify  thai 
ii|X)n    him    the    guilt    of   his 
in-ed   theraselvej  from   it,  Deut. 
9  I  rrit.  7.     Our  Saviour  laid  hi8  hands 


upon  the  children  that  were  presented  to 
hira,  and  bleHsed  them.  Mark  x.  IC.  And 
the  Holy  (ihost  was  conferred  on  those  who 
were  baptized  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  apostles.  Acts  vih.  17  ;  xix.  6. 
HANNAH.  See  Samuel. 
HARAN,  the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and 
brother  to  Abraham  and  Nahor.  He  waa 
the  father  of  Lot,  MUcah.  and  Iscah.  Gen. 
xi.  26,  &c.  Haran  died  before  his  father 
Terah. 

3.  Haran,  otherwise  called  Charran,  in 
MesojMJtamia,  a  city  celebrated  for  having 
been  the  place  lo  which  Abraham  removed 
first,  after  he  left  Ur,  Gen.  .xi.  31,  32.  and 
where  Terah  was  buried.  Thither  it  waa 
likewise  that  Jacob  repaired  to  Laban,  when 
he  fled  from  Esau,  Gen.  .xxvii,  43;  x.Yviii. 
10,  &c.  Haran  was  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Mesopotamia  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  running  into  the  Euphrates. 
Mr.  Kinneir  says,  that  Haran,  which  is  still 
so  called,  or  rather  Harran,  is  now  peopled 
by  a  few  families  of  wandering  Arabs,  who 
have  been  led  thither  by  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  water  from  several  small  streams. 
It  is  situated  in  36*  52'  north  latitude,  aud 
39"  5'  east  longitude ;  in  a  Hat  and  sandy 
plain.  Some  think  that  it  waa  built  by 
Terah,  or  by  Haran.  his  eldest  son. 

HARE,  n2J"iM,  Arabic  arnei,  Lev.  xi.  6, 
Deut.  .\iv.  7.  niis  name  is  derived,  as  Bo- 
chart  and  others  suppose,  from  niM,  lo  crop, 
and  2»0,  the  produce  qf  the  ground;  these 
animals  being  remarkable  for  devouring 
yoting  plants  and  herbage.  This  animal  re- 
eembles  the  rabbit,  but  is  larger,  and  some- 
what longer  in  proportion  to  its  thickness. 
'Vhe  hare  in  Syria,  says  Dr.  Russel,  is  dis- 
tinguished into  two  species,  differing  consi- 
derably in  point  of  size.  The  largest  is 
the  Turkman  hare,  and  chiefly  haunts  the 
plains  i  the  other  is  the  common  hare  of  the 
desert :  both  are  abundant.  The  difficulty 
as  to  this  animal  is,  that  .Moses  says  the  anui. 
beth  chews  the  cud,  which  our  hares  do  not  : 
but  Aristotle  takes  notice  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, and  affirms  that  the  structure  of 
its  stomach  is  similar  to  that  of  ruminating 
animals.  The  animal  here  mentioned  may 
then  be  a  variety  of  the  species. 

HAROSHETH  OF  THE  GENTILES, 
a  city  supposed  to  be  situated  near  Haxor, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Canaan,  called  after- 
wards Upper  Galilee,  or  Galilee  of  the  gen- 
tiles, for  the  same  rea-son  that  this  place 
probably  obtained  that  title,  namely,  from 
iieing  less  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  being  near 
the  great  resorts  of  the  gentiles,  Tvre  and 
Sidon.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Sisera,  the  general  of  the  armies 
of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  at 
Hnzor. 

H.\RP,  a  stringed  musical  instrument. 
The  Hebrew  word  Innoor,  which  is  translated 
•■  harp"  in  our  English  version,  very  proba. 
bly  denoted  all  i'tnnge<l  instrument.s.  By 
the  Hebrews,  the  hnrj'  was  called  the  pleaxont 


harp :  and  it  waa  pin])loyc  J  by  tliein.  not  only 
in  their  devolions,  Imt  idso  at  their  entcrtain- 
roenls  and  pleasures.  It  is  prt>bai)le,  that 
the  harj)  was  nearly  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
earliest,  instrument  of  innsic.  David  danctd 
when  he  played  on  the  harp  :  the  LevitcH 
did  the  »ainc.  Hence  it  appears,  tliat  it  was 
It^ht  and  portahle,  and  that  its  size  was  re- 
striftcd  within  limits  which  admitted  of  that 
service,  and  of  that  manner  of  usinfc  it. 

HART.  Vw.  Deut,  xii.  15.  xiv.  5,  Psalm 
xlii.  1,  Isaiah  xxw.  6,  the  stag,  or  male  deer. 
Dr.  Shaw  conxiderB  its  name  in  Hebrew  iis  a 
generic  word  including  all  the  species  of  the 
deer  kind ;  whether  they  are  diHtinguished 
by  round  horns,  as  the  stag ;  or  by  flat  ones, 
aa  the  fallow  (leer  ;  or  by  the  Rnnallness  of  the 
branches,  an  the  roe.  I\lr.  Good  observes 
that  the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and  the  ante- 
lope, were  held,  and  still  continue  to  be,  in 
the  highest  estimation  in  all  the  ea.stem 
coimtries,  for  the  vuluptuona  beauty  of  their 
eyes,  the  dehcale  elegance  of  their  form,  or 
their  graceful  agility  of  action.  The  names 
of  these  animals  were  ])erpetually  a[)plied, 
therefore,  to  persons,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  were  supposed  to  he  possessed  of  any  of 
their  respective  qualiticii.  In  2  Satn.  i.  19, 
Saul  is  aenominated  "the  roe  of  Israel;" 
and  in  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  ensuing 
chapter,  we  are  told  that  "Asahel  was  as 
light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe  :"  a  phraseology 
perfectly  synonymous  with  the  epithet 
mrift-footed,  which  Homer  has  so  frequently 
bestowed  upon  his  hero  Achilles.  'llnia 
again :  "  Her  princea  are  like  harts  which  find 
no  jianture ;  they  are  fled  without  fitrength 
before  their  luirsuers,"  Lam.  i.  6.  "The 
Lord  Jthuvah  is  ray  strength ;  he  will  make 
my  feet  like  hinds'  feet  j  he  will  cause  me  to 
tread  iigain  on  my  own  hilla,"  Hab.  iii.  19. 
See  Hind. 

HARVEST.  Three  months  intervened 
between  the  seed-time  and  the  first  reaping, 
and  a  month  lietvveen  this  and  the  full  har- 
vest. Uarley  is  in  full  car  all  over  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  same  month,  it  begins  to 
turn  yellow,  particularly  iu  the  southern  dis- 
tricts ^  being  as  forward  near  Jericho  in  the 
latter  end  of  .March,  as  it  is  in  the  plains  of 
Acre  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  reaping 
continues  till  the  middle  of  Sivan,  or  till 
about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  .Tune, 
which,  as  the  time  of  wheat-han-est,  finishes 
this  part  of  the  husbandman's  labours. 

2.  The  reapers  in  Palestine  and  Syria  make 
use  of  the  sickle  in  cutting  down  their  'HPii.-i, 
and,  according  to  the  present  custom  in  this 
country,  "till  their  hand"  with  the  corn, 
and  those  who  bind  up  the  sheaves,  their 
*'  bosom,"  [*salm  c.\,\ix.  7 ;  Ruth  ii.  3.  When 
the  crkip  is  thin  and  short,  which  is  generally 
the  case  in  light  soils,  and  with  their  imper- 
fect cultivation,  it  is  not  reaped  with  the 
sickle,  but  plucked  up  by  the  root  with  the 
hand.  Uy  this  mode  of  reaping,  they  leave 
the  inoal  fruitful  fields  as  naked  as  if  nothing 
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had  ever  grown  on  them ;  and  aa  no  hay  » 
made  in  the  east,  this  is  done,  that  they  may 
not  lose  any  of  the  straw,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  their  cattle.  The  prac- 
tice of  plucking  up  with  the  hand  is  perhaps 
referred  to  in  these  words  of  the  PsaUniat, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made: 
"  l.<et  them  be  as  the  grass  upon  the  bouM 
tops,  which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up; 
wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand, 
nor  he  that  hindeth  sheaves  his  bosom." 
The  tops  of  the  hoascs  in  Judea  are  flat,  and, 
being  covered  with  plaster  of  terrace,  ar« 
frequently  grown  oyer  with  grass.  A»  it  is 
but  small  and  weak,  and  from  its  elevation 
exposed  to  the  scorching  sun,  it  is  «noD 
withered.  A  more  beautiful  and  striking 
figure,  to  display  the  weak  and  evanescent 
condition  of  wicked  men,  cannot  easily  be 
conceived. 

3.  'ITie  reapers  go  to  the  field  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  return  home  betimes  in  the 
afternoon.  They  carry  provisions  aloof  with 
them,  and  leathern  Iwttles,  or  dried  Dottk 
gourds,  filled  with  water.  They  are  followed 
by  their  own  children,  or  by  others,  who 
glean  with  much  success,  for  a  great  quan- 
tity of  com  is  scattered  in  the  reaping,  and 
in  their  manner  of  carrying  it.  The  greatw 
part  of  these  circum-stances  are  discernible 
m  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Uraehte*. 
Ruth  had  not  proposed  to  Naomi,  b«f 
mother-in-law,  to  go  to  the  field,  and  glean 
after  the  reapers ;  nor  had  the  servant  of 
Boar,  to  whom  she  applied  for  leave,  «o 
readily  granted  her  request,  if  gleaning  had 
nut  been  a  common  practice  in  that  country 
\Mien  Boas  incjuired  who  she  was,  his  over- 
seer, after  informing  him,  observes,  that  she 
came  out  to  the  field  in  the  morning ;  and 
that  the  reapers  left  the  field  early  in  the 
afternoon,  as  Dr.  Russel  states,  is  evident 
from  this  circumstance,  that  Ruth  had  time 
to  beat  out  her  gleanings  before  evening. 
They  carried  water  and  pro\'isions  with  them : 
for  uoaz  invited  her  to  come  and  drink  of  the 
water  which  the  young  men  had  drawn ;  ud 
at  meal -time,  to  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip 
her  morsel  in  the  vinegar.  And  so  greit 
was  the  simplicity  of  manners  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  in  those  times,  that  Bou 
himself,  although  a  prince  of  high  rank  is 
Judah,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  field  with 
his  reai)cr8,  and  helped  Ruth  with  hii  own 
hand.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  in  lilenos 
the  mutual  salutation  of  Uoaz  and  his  reap- 
ers, when  he  came  to  the  field,  as  it  stronpr 
marks  the  state  uf  religious  feeling  in  Isnn 
at  the  time,  and  furnishes  another  prouf  of 
the  artless,  the  happy,  and  unsuspwniig 
Bimnhcity,  which  characterized  the  auaaxn 
of  ttiat  highly  favoured  people.  "  And,  Ik- 
hold,  Boaz  came  from  Bethlehem,  and  ok! 
unto  the  reapers.  The  l/ord  be  «nth  \m 
And  they  answered  him.  The  Lord  hie* 
thee,"  Ruth  ii.  4. 

4.  It  appears  from  the  beautiful  hi)sto(7 
of  Ruth,  that,  in  Palestine,  the  women  Im* 
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their  assistance  in  cntting  dofm  and  tether- 
ing in  the  barvefit ;  for  Boaz  corninandH  her 
to  keep  fast  hj  his  maidens,  'llie  women  in 
Syria  shared  also  in  the  labours  of  the  har- 
vest ;  for  Dr.  Russel  informs  us,  they  sang 
the  ziraleet,  or  song  of  thanks,  when  the 
passing  stranger  accepted  their  present  of  a 
handful  of  com,  and  made  a  suitable  return. 
It  was  another  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
act  a  confidential  servant  over  the  reapers, 
to  see  that  they  executed  their  work  pro- 
perly, that  they  had  suitable  provisions,  and 
to  pay  them  their  wages :  thi-  Chaldecs  call 
him  rab,  the  master,  ruler,  or  governor  of 
the  reapers.  Such  was  the  person  who  di- 
rected the  labours  of  the  reapers  in  the  field 
of  Boaz.  The  right  of  the  poor  in  Israel  to 
glean  after  the  reapers  was  secured  by  a 
positive  law.  couched  in  these  words  :  "  .\nd 
when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou 
ihalt  not  wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy 
land ;  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  glean- 
ings of  thy  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not 
glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard  :  thou 
ihalt  leave  them  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger- 
I  am  the  Lord  your  Uod,"  Lev.  xix.  9.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  writers,  that,  although 
the  poor  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  glean- 
ing, the  Israelitish  proprietors  were  not 
obi^ed  to  admit  them  immediately  into  the 
fiel(n  as  soon  as  the  reapers  had  cut  doivn 
the  com,  and  bound  it  up  in  sheaves,  but 
when  it  was  carried  off:  they  might  choose, 
also,  among  the  poor,  whom  they  thought 
most  deserving,  or  most  necessitous.  These 
opinions  receive  some  countenance  from  the 
reouest  which  Ruth  presented  to  the  servant 
of  Boaz,  to  permit  her  to  glean  "  among  the 
sheaves;"  and  from  the  charge  of  Boaz  to 
his  young  men,  "  Let  her  glean  even  among 
tbe  sheaves, ; "  a  mode  of  speaking  which 
seems  to  insinuate  that  though  they  cotdd 
oot  legally  hinder  Ruth  from  gleaning  in  the 
field,  they  had  a  right,  if  they  chose  to  exer- 
cise it,  to  prohibit  her  from  gleaning  among 
the  sheaves,  or  immediately  after  the  reapers. 

HATE.  To  hate  is  not  always  to  he 
understood  rigorously,  but  frequently  signi- 
fies merely  a  less  degree  of  love.  "  If  a  man 
have  two  wives,  one  beloved  and  another 
hited,"  Deut.  xxi.  15;  that  is,  less  bfloved. 
Our  Saviour  says  that  he  who  would  follow 
him  must  hate  father  and  mother ;  that  is, 
he  must  love  them  less  than  Christ,  less 
than  his  own  .salvation,  and  not  prefer  them 
to  God,  ••  Jacob  have  I  loved,  an<l  Esau 
hare  1  haled;"  that  is,  have  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  his  primogeniture,  through 
his  own  profanity ;  and  visited  hira  with 
lerere  judgment  on  account  of  his  atns. 

HA U RAN.  The  tract  of  country  of  this 
name  L»  mentioned  only  twice  in  scripture, 
Eaek.  xlvii.  IC,  18.  It  was  probably  of  small 
extent  in  the  time  of  the  Jews ;  but  \vm  en- 
larged under  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Auranilis.  At  present  it  extends  from 
about  twenty  mika  south  of  Damascus  to  a 
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little  below  Bozra,  including  the  rocky  dis- 
trict  of  El  Ledja,  the  ancient  Trachonitisj 
and  the  mountainous  one  of  the  Djebel 
Ilaouran.  Within  its  limits  are  also  included, 
besides  Tracbonitis,  Itunea  or  Ittur,  now 
called  Djedour.  and  part  of  Batancea  or 
Bashan.  It  is  represented  by  Burckhardt  as 
a  volcanic  region,  consisting  of  a  poroui 
tufa,  pumice,  and  basalt,  with  the  remains 
of  a  crater  on  the  Tel  Shoba,  on  its  eastern 
side.  It  produces,  however,  crops  of  corn, 
and  has  many  patches  of  luxuriant  herbage, 
which  are  frequented  in  the  summer  by  the 
Arab  tribes  for  pasturage.  It  abounds,  also, 
with  many  interesting  remains  of  cities, 
scattered  over  its  surjface.  with  Grecian  in- 
scriptions. The  chief  of  these  are  Bozra, 
Ezra,  Mediel,  Shoba,  Shakka,  Souerda, 
Kanouat,  Hebran,  Zarle,  Oerman.  and 
Aatyl :  with  IVJessema,  Berak,  and  Om 
Eizeitoun,  in  the  Ledja. 

HAVIL.VH,  the  son  of  Cush,  Cen.  x.  7. 
There  must  have  been  other,  and  perhaps 
many,  Haniahs  besides  the  original  one,  a 
part  of  the  numerous  and  wide-spread  ])os- 
terity  of  (.'ush.  By  one  and  the  first  of  these, 
it  is  probable  that  the  western  shoris  of  the 
Persiaa  fJulf  were  peonled  ;  by  another,  the 
country  of  Colchis ;  anil  by  another,  the  parts 
about  the  southern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  confines  of  Judea,  the  country  after- 
wards inhabited  liy  the  Amalekites. 

HAWK,  f  J,  from  the  root  nv),  to  Jltf, 
because  of  the  rapidity  and  length  of  flight 
for  which  this  bird  is  remarkable,  Lev.  xi. 
IS  J  Deut.  .xiv.  15  s  Job  xxxLx.  26.  Nae  ia 
used  generically  by  the  Arabian  writers  to 
signify  both  falcon  and  hawk  ;  and  the  term 
is  given  in  both  these  senses  by  Meninski. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  and  that 
it  imports  various  species  of  the  falcon 
famdy,  as  jer-falcon,  gon-hawk,  and  sparrow- 
hawk.  As  this  is  a  bird  of  prey,  cruel  it>  ita 
temper,  and  gross  in  its  manners,  it  was  for- 
bidden a.s  food,  and  all  others  of  its  kind,  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual.  'I"he  (ireeks  consecrated 
the  hawk  to  Apollo ;  and  among  the  Egyp- 
tians no  animal  was  held  in  so  high  venera- 
tion as  the  ibis  and  the  hawk,  ^lost  of  the 
species  of  hawk,  we  are  told,  are  birds  of 
passage.  The  hawk,  therefore,  is  produced, 
ui  Job  xx.xix.  2C,  as  a  specimen  of  that 
astonishing  instinct  which  teaches  birds  of 
passage  to  know  their  times  and  seasons, 
when  to  migrate  out  of  one  country  into 
another  for  the  benefit  of  food,  or  a  warmer 
climate,  or  both.  The  common  translation, 
does  not  give  the  full  force  of  the  passage  : 
•■  Doth  the  hawk  fiy  by  thy  wisdom  ?"  The 
real  meaning  is,  "  Doth  she  know,  throuRh 
thy  skill  or  wisdom,  the  precise  period  for 
taking  flight,  or  migrating  and  stretching 
her  wings  towards  a  southern  or  warmer 
climate  > "  The  passuge  is  well  rendered  by 
Sandys : — 

"  Doth  Iho  wild  huRKird  tower  Into  Ow  tkyi 
And  u  the  Hwlh  by  Ihy  dtrttUon  flj  f* 
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Her  migration  is  nol  conilucled  by  the  -ms- 
dom  and  prurlenci?  of  man,  but  by  the  super- 
intending and  upholding  providence  of  the 
only  wise  God. 

HAY,  Tyn.  In  the  two  pUces  where 
this  word  occurs,  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Ixaiah 
XV.  16,  our  translators  have  very  improfitTly 
rendered  it  "  bay."  But  in  those  countries 
they  m:ide  no  hay ;  and,  if  they  did,  it 
appears  from  inspection  that  hay  could 
hardly  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  m  either 
of  those  tevts.  The  author  of  "  Fra^fments," 
in  continuation  of  Calinet,  has  the  following 
remarks  :  "  There  is  a  gross  impropriety  in 
our  version  of  Prov.  x.xvii.  25  :  '  The  hay 
appearetb,  and  the  tender  grass  showeth 
itself,  and  the  herbs  of  the  inountains  are 
gathered.'  Now,  certainly,  if  the  tender 
grass  is  hut  just  beginning  to  show  itself, 
the  hay,  which  is  grass  cut  and  dried  after 
it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  associated  with  it,  still  le.ss 
ought  it  to  be  placed  before  it.  And  this 
leads  me  to  observe,  that  none  of  the  dic- 
tionaries which  I  have  seen  seem  to  mc  to 
fve  the  accurate  import  of  the  word,  which, 
apprehend,  means  the  first  shoots,  the 
rising,  budding,  sinres  of  grass.  So,  in  the 
present  passage,  n»yn  ni-i,  'the  tender 
shoots  of  the  grass  rise  up ;  and  the  bud- 
dings of  grass,'  grass  in  its  early  state, 
88  is  the  peculiar  import  of  »a/i,  '  appear  ; 
and  the  tufts  of  grass,'  proceeding  from  the 
same  root,  '  collect  themselves  together, 
and,  by  their  imlon,  begin  to  clothe  the 
mountain  tops  with  a  pleasing  verdure.'  " 
Surely,  the  beautiful  progress  of  vegetation, 
as  described  in  this  passage,  must  appear  too 
poetical  to  be  lost ;  but  what  must  it  be  to 
an  eastern  beholder  !  to  one  who  had  lately 
witnessed  all  surrounding  sterility,  a  grass. 
less  waste ! 

HAZAEL.  Elisha  coming  to  Damascus, 
the  capital  of  S)Tia,  Denhadad,  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  l>eing  then  indisposed,  sent 
Hazael,  who  was  one  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, to  wait  upon  the  prophet,  and  con- 
sult him  as  to  the  issue  of  his  disorder, 
2  Kings  ^ii.  7—13.  The  prophet  told  Ha- 
zael that  certainly  his  master  might  recover, 
because  his  complaint  was  not  mortal ;  yet 
he  was  very  well  assured  that  he  would  not 
recover;  and,  looking  him  steadfastly  in  the 
face,  Elisha  burst  into  tears.  .Suqirised  at 
this  conduct,  Hazael  inquired  the  cause. 
"  Because  I  know,"  said  the  prophet,  "  the 
evil  that  thou  wilt  do  to  the  children  of 
Israel :  their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set  un 
fire,  and  their  young  men  wdt  thou  slay 
with  the  sword,  and  wilt  dash  their  infants 
against  the  stones,  and  rip  up  their  women 
wth  child."  Hazael  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  Is  thy  8er\'ant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  great  thing  ? "  Elisha  merely  answered, 
"  The  Lord  hath  showed  mc  that  thou  shalt 
be  king  over  Syria,"  2  Kings  viii.  7 — 13. 
On  his  return  home,  Haxael  concealed  from 
bia  matter  Benhadad  the  prophet's  answer, 
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and  inspired  him  with  hopes  of  recovery  i 
but,  on  the  following  day.  he  took  efiectual 
means   to  prevent   it,  by  stifling   the  king 
with  a  thick  cloth  dipped  with  water ;  and, 
OS  Benhadad  had  no  son.  and  Hazael  was  a 
man  much  esteemed  in  the  army,  he  wm 
without  difficulty   declared    his   successor, 
A.M.  3120.       Hazael   goon    inflicted    upoa 
Israel  all  the   cruelties  which    Eli»ha  had 
foretold.    For  when  Jehu  broke  up  the  siege 
of  Ramoth-tiilead,  and  came  with  his  annr 
to  Samaria,  Hazael  took  advantage  of  hit 
absence  to  fall  upon  his  territories  beyond 
Jordan,  destroying  all  the  land  of  Gileid, 
Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh,  from  Aroerto 
Ba.shan,  2  Kings  x.  32.     Some   years  paocd 
after  this  before  Hazael  undertook  anytlting 
against  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  it   being  re- 
mote from  Damascus  t  but,  in  the  reign  of 
Joash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  A.  M.  3163,  he 
besieged  the  city  of  Gath,  and,  hav^ing  taken 
it,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  lii. 
17,  18.     But  Joa.'^h,  conscious  of  his  inferi- 
ority, bribed   him  at  the   price  of  all  the 
money  he  could  raise,  to  evacuate  Judea, 
with  which  he  for  the  moment  corophed; 
yet.   in   the  following    year,    the  array  of 
Haznel  returned,  entered  the  territories  rf 
Judah,  and   the  city  of  Jerusalem,  slew  til 
the  [irinces  of  the  people,  and  sent  a  valo- 
able  booty  to  their  royal  master,  2  Kings  siiL 
22  J  2  Chronicles  xxiv.  23. 

HE.AD.  This  word  has  several  significa- 
tions, besides  its  natural  one,  which  denotet 
the  head  of  a  man.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  scripture  for  the  whole  man :  "  Blesnogv 
are  upon  the  head  of  the  just,"  Prov.  i,  6; 
that  18.  upon  their  persons.  God  sayi  of 
the  wicked,  "  I  will  recompense  their  wty 
upon  their  head,"  Ezek.  ix.  10.  It  signifies 
a  chief  or  capital  city:  "  The  head  of  S)Tia 
is  Damascus,"  Isaiah  vii.  8.  It  denote!  a 
chief  or  principal  member  in  society  :  "  The 
Lord  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  t»jl. 
The  ancient  and  honourable  he  is  the  head." 
Isaiah  ix.  14.  15.  "  The  seed  of  the  womu 
shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent. '  Geo. 
iii.  15;  that  is,  Christ  Jesus,  the  bleated 
seed  of  the  woman,  shall  overthrow  ikt 
])ower.  policy,  and  works  of  the  devil.  ITia 
river  in  Paradise  was  divided  into  four  heidi 
or  branchc«.  In  times  of  grief,  the  mottm- 
ers  covered  their  heads :  ihcy  cut  awi 
jducked  off  their  htrir.  Amos,  speaking  of 
unhappy  times,  says,  "  I  will  bring  baliloea 
upon  every  head,"  Amos  viii.  lo.  In 
perity.  they  anointed  their  heads  with 
oils  :  "  Let  thy  head  lack  no " 
"  ointment,"  Ecclcs.  ix.  8.  To 
liead  at  any  one,  expresses  contempt :  "  The 
virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion.  hath  de«pi«d 
thee,  and  laughed  thee  to  scorn ;  the  daughlfr 
of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee," 
Isaiah  xxxvii.  22. 

Head  is  taken  for  one  that  hath  ntle  and 
pre-eminence  over  others.  Thiin  « ;od  t«  th» 
head  of  Christ ;  as  Alediatur,  from  htm  hi 
derives  all  hi«  dignity  and  autbortty.    Chiiai 
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n  the  only  spiritual  bead  of  the  Church,  both 
in  respect  of  eminence  and  induence ;  he 
communicatea  life,  motion,  and  streni^h  to 
every  believer.  Also  the  husband  is  the  liead 
of  hu  wife,  because  by  God's  ordinance  he 
is  to  rule  orer  her.  Gen.  iii.  16;  also  in  rc- 
ffard  to  pre-eminence  of  aex,  1  Peter  iii.  7, 
and  excellency  of  knowledge,  1  Cor,  xiv.  35. 
The  apostle  mentions  this  subordination  of 
persons  in  1  Cor.  xi.  3  :  "  But  I  would  have 
you  knot?,  that  the  head  of  every  man  is 
Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the 
man,  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  (lod."  "  The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected  was  made 
the  head  of  the  corner,"  Psalm  cxriii.  22. 
It  was  the  first  in  the  angle,  whether  it  were 
disposed  at  the  top  of  that  angle  to  adorn 
ana  crown  it,  or  at  the  bottom  to  support  it. 
This,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  applied  to 
Chhst,  who  is  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
church,  to  unite  the  several  parts  of  it, 
namely,  both  Jews  and  gentiles  together. 

HEAR.  HEARING.  This  word  is  used 
in  several  senses  in  scripture.  In  its  obvious 
and  literal  acceptation,  it  denotes  the  exer- 
cise of  that  boddy  sense  of  which  the  ear  is 
the  organ ;  and  as  hearing  is  a  sense  by 
which  instruction  is  cont-eyed  to  the  mind, 
and  the  mind  is  excited  to  attention  and  to 
obedience,  so  the  ideas  of  attention  and 
obedience  are  also  grafted  on  the  expression 
or  sense  of  hearing.  God  is  said,  speaking 
ifter  the  manner  of  men,  to  hear  prayer, 
that  is,  to  attend  to  it,  and  comply  with  the 
requests  it  contains  :  "  I  love  the  Lord,  be- 
oose  he  hath  heard,"  hath  attended  to,  hath 
Complied  with,  "  the  voice  of  my  supplica- 
tion," Psalm  cxvi.  I.  On  the  contrary,  God 
Msaid  not  to  hear,  that  is,  not  to  comply 
■ith,  the  requests  of  sinners,  John  ix.  31. 
Men  are  said  to  hear,  when  they  attend  to, 
<"■  comply  with,  the  requests  of  each  other, 
Or  when  they  obey  the  commands  of  God : 
"  He  who  IS  of  God  heareth,"  obeyeth, 
PJ^tiscth,  "  God's  words,"  John  viii.  47. 
Aly  sheep  hear  my  voice,"  and  show  their 
**tention  to  it,  by  following  me,  John  x.  27. 
J.  Fhis  is  my  beloved  Son:  hear  ye  him," 
"'att.  rvii.  5.  ITiis  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
*^  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18,  19  :  "  The  Lord  shall 
^ise  up  unto  you  a  prophet ;  him  shall  yc 
•*<;«;"  which  is  also  expressly  applied  in 
^cts  iii.  22.  The  other  senses  which  may 
"•e  attached  to  the  word  *'  hear,"  seem  to  rise 
^fom  the  preceding,  and  may  be  referred  to 
^he  same  ideas. 

HEART.  The  Hebrews  regarded  the 
Veart  aa  the  source  of  wit,  understanding. 
We,  courage,  grief,  and  pleasure.  Hence 
«fe  derived  many  modes  of  expression.  "  An 
honest  and  good  heart,"  Luke  viii.  15,  is  a 
heart  studious  of  holiness,  being  prepared 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  receive  the  word 
with  due  affections,  diNpusitions,  and  resolu- 
tions. We  read  of  a  broken  heart,  a  clean 
heart,  an  evil  heart,  a  liberal  heart  To 
"  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to 
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their  fathers,"  Mai.  iv.  6,  signifleB  to  causa 
them  to  be  perfectly  reconciled,  and  that 
they  should  be  of  the  same  mind.  To  want 
heart,  sometimes  denotes  to  want  under- 
standing and  prudence  :  "  Ephraim  is  like 
a  silly  dove,  without  heart,"  Hosea  vii.  H. 
"  O  fools,  and  alow  of  heart,"  Luke  xxiv.  25 ; 
that  is,  ignorant,  and  without  understanding, 
"  This  people's  heart  is  waxcii  gross,  lest 
they  should  understand  with  their  heart," 
Matt.  xiii.  15;  their  heart  is  become  inca- 
pable of  understanding  spiritual  things ; 
they  resist  the  Ught,  and  are  proof  against 
all  impressions  of  trutli.  "  The  prophets 
prophesy  out  of  their  own  heart,"  Ezekiel 
xiii.  3;  that  is,  according  to  their  own  ima- 
gination, without  any  warrant  from  God. 

The  heart  is  said  to  be  dilated  by  joy, 
contracted  by  sadness,  broken  by  sorrow,  to 
grow  fat,  and  be  hardened,  by  prosperity. 
The  heart  melts  under  discouragement,  for- 
sakes one  under  terror,  is  desolate  in  afHic 
tion,  and  fluctuating  in  doubt.  To  speak 
to  any  one's  heart  is  to  comfort  him,  to  say 
pleasmg  and  affecting  things  to  him.  The 
heart  expresses  also  the  middle  part  of  any 
thing  :  "  Tyre  is  in  the  heart  of  the  seas," 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  4 ;  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 
"  We  will  not  fear  though  the  mountains  be 
carried  into  the  heart  (middle)  of  the  sea," 
Psalm  xlvi.  2. 

The  heart  of  man  is  naturally  depraved 
and  inclined  to  evil,  Jer.  xt-ii.  1).  A  divine 
power  is  requisite  for  its  renovation,  John 
iii.  1 — II.  When  thus  renewed,  the  effects 
will  be  seen  in  the  temper,  conversation, 
and  conduct  at  large.  Hardness  of  heart 
is  that  state  in  which  a  sinner  is  inclined 
to,  and  actually  goes  on  in,  rebellion  against 
God. 

HEATH,  liJiir,  Jcr.  xvii.  6;  ilviii.  6. 
"  He  shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert. 
He  shall  not  Hee  when  good  cocncth  ;  but 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wil- 
derness, a  salt  land."  The  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate render  oror,  "  the  tamarisk;"  and  this 
IS  strengthened  by  the  affinity  of  the  Hebrew 
name  of  this  tree  with  the  Turkish  mrar 
Taylor  and  Parkhurst  render  it,  "  a  blasted 
tree  stripped  of  its  foliage."  If  it  be  a  par- 
ticular tree,  the  tamarisk  is  aa  likely  as  any. 
Celsius  thinks  it  to  be  the  juniper;  but  from 
the  mention  of  it  as  growing  in  a  salt  land, 
in  parched  places,  the  author  of  "  !:5criptur6 
Illustrated"  is  disposed  to  seek  it  among  the 
lichens,  a  species  of  plants  which  are  the  last 
production  of  vegetation  under  the  frozen 
zone,  and  under  the  glowing  heat  of  equa- 
torial deserts  ;  ho  that  it  seems  best  quali- 
fied to  endure  parched  places,  and  a  salt  land, 
llasselquist  mentions  several  kinds  seen  by 
him  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  In  Jer. 
xlviii.  6,  the  original  word  is  ijJliy,  which 
the  Septuagint  translators  have  read  TilJ?, 
for  they  render  it  fiwi  *7P'0J,  wi/rf  ass ;  and, 
as  this  seems  best  to  agree  with  the  flight 
recommended  in  the  passage,  it  is  to  be  pre-. 
ferred.     See  Wild  Ass. 
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HEAVEN,  the  place  of  tlie  more  imme- 
diate residence  of  the  Most  High,  Gen.  xiv. 
19.  The  Jews  enumerated  three  heavens: 
the  first  was  the  region  of  the  air,  where  the 
birds  fly,  and  which  are  therefore  called 
"  the  fowls  of  heaven,"  Job  xxxv.  11.  It  is 
in  this  sense  also  that  we  read  of  the  dew  of 
heaven,  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  the  wind 
of  heaven.  The  second  is  that  part  of  space 
in  which  are  fixed  the  heavenly  biroinahes, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  which  Moaea 
was  instructed  to  call  "  the  firmament  or 
expanse  of  heaven,"  Gen.  i.  8.  The  third 
heaven  is  the  seat  of  God  and  of  the  holy 
angels ;  the  place  into  which  Christ  ascended 
after  his  resurrection,  and  into  which  St. 
Paul  was  caught  up,  though  it  is  not  like 
the  other  heavens  perceptible  to  mortal  view. 

2.  It  ia  an  opinion  not  destitute  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle, 
in  which  Jehovah  dwelt  by  a  ^'isible  symbol, 
termed  "  the  cloud  of  glory,"  was  intended 
to  be  a  type  of  heaven.  In  the  holiest  place 
of  the  tabernacle,  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord," 
or  visible  emblem  of  his  presence,  rested 
between  the  clierubimH ;  l>y  the  iigures  of 
which,  the  angebc  host  surrounding  the 
throne  of  God  in  heaven  was  typified ;  and 
as  that  holiest  part  of  the  tabernacle  was,  by 
a  thick  vail,  concealed  from  the  sight  of 
those  who  frequented  it  for  the  purposes  of 
worship,  80  heaven,  the  habitation  of  God, 
ie,  by  the  vail  of  liesh,  hidden  from  mortal 
eyes.  Admitting  the  whole  tabernacle, 
therefore,  in  which  the  worship  of  God  was 
performed  according  to  a  ritual  of  divine 
appointment  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
universe,  we  are  taught  by  it  this  beautiful 
lesson,  that  the  whole  universe  is  the  tem- 
ple of  God ;  and  that  in  this  vast  temple 
there  is  "  a  most  holy  place,"  where  the 
Deity  resides,  and  manifests  bis  presence  to 
the  angelic  hosts  and  redeeraea  company 
who  surround  him.  This  view  appears  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  clear  and  uniform  testi- 
mony  of  scripture  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
circumstance,  that  heaven,  as  represented 
by  "  the  holiest  of  all,"  is  heaven  as  it  is 
presented  to  the  eye  of  Christian  faith,  the 
place  where  our  Lord  ministers  as  Priest,  to 
which  believers  now  come  in  spirit,  and 
where  they  are  gathered  together  in  the 
disembodied  state.  Thus,  for  instance,  St. 
Paul  tells  the  believing  Hebrews,  "  Ye  are 
come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city 
of  the  bving  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
to  the  general  asse-ably  and  church  of  the 
first-born,  which  are  written,"  or  are  en- 
rolled, "  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of 
all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
feet,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
that  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood 
of  Abel,"  Heb.  xii.  22 — 24.  Here  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  antitype  of  almost  every  lead- 
ing circumstance  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
Instead  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  have  hea> 
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ven ;  for  the  earthly  Jenualem,  we  have  th« 
heavenly,  the  city  of  the  living  God  ;  in 
place  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  after  the 
flesh,  we  have  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-bom,  that  is,  all  trus 
believers  "  made  perfect  j"  for  ^ust  men  ia 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  old  dispensatioo, 
we  have  just  men  made  perfect  in  evangeheal 
knowledge  and  holiness  ;  instead  of  Motes, 
the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  we  hars 
Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  and  ever- 
lasting covenant ;  and  instead  of  the  blood 
of  slaughtered  animals,  which  was  sprinkled 
upon  the  Israelites,  the  tabernacle,  and  all 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  to  make  a  typi- 
cal atonement,  we  have  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God,  which  was  shed  for  the  remiaiioa 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  that  blood 
which  doth  not,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  call 
for  vengeance  but  for  mercy,  which  bath 
made  peace  between  heaven  and  earth,  effect- 
ed  the  true  and  complete  atonement  for  im, 
and  which  therefore  communicates  peace  to 
the  conscience  of  every  sinner  that  belieni 
the  gospel. 

3.  Among  the  numerous  refinements  of 
modem  times,  that  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable which  goes  to  deny  the  locality  of 
heaven.  "  It  is  a  state,"  say  many,  "  not 
a  place."  But  if  that  be  the  case,  the 
very  language  of  the  scriptures,  in  regard 
to  this  point,  is  calculated  to  mislead  us. 
For,  tliat  God  resides  in  a  particular  psft 
of  the  universe,  where  he  makea  his  pie- 
sence  known  to  his  intelligent  creatures 
by  some  trnuscendant,  visible  glory,  is  ta 
opinion  that  has  prevailed  among  Jews  snd 
Christians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  yea,  in 
every  nation,  civilized  or  savage,  and  in  6vaj 
age  ;  and,  since  it  is  confirmed  by  revelation, 
why  sboidd  it  be  doubted  ?  Into  this  most 
holy  place,  the  habitation  of  the  Ddty, 
Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  ascended ;  tad 
there,  presenting  his  crucified  body  before 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  pnescnoe, 
which  is  called,  "  the  throne  of  the  Majetly 
in  the  heavens,"  he  ofl^ered  unto  God  tlw 
sacrifice  of  himself,  and  made  atonement  fat 
the  sins  of  bis  people.  There  he  is  sal  down 
upon  his  throne,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour,  as  King  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zioo, 
and  continually  ofiiciates  as  our  great  Higb 
Priest,  Advocate,  and  Intercessor,  witmn 
the  vail.  There  ia  his  Father's  house,  into 
which  he  is  gone  before,  to  prepare  man- 
sions of  bliss  (qt  his  disciples  ;  it  is  the  king- 
dom conferred  upon  him  as  the  reward  of 
his  righteousness,  and  of  which  be  has  takes 
possession  as  their  forerunner.  Acts  L  U; 
Heb.  n.  19,  20. 

4.  Some  of  the  ancients  imagined  that  di« 
habitation  of  good  men.  after  the  resurrer. 
tion,  woidd  be  the  sun :  grounding  this 
fanciful  opinion  on  a  mistaken  interprtia- 
lion  of  Psalm  xix.  4  which  they  rendered. 
with  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  "  He  ha*  ««t 
his  tabernacle  in  the  sun."  Others,  sgam, 
have  thought  it  to  lie  bejond  the  starry 
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tt,  a  notion  lem  improbable  than 
the  former.  Mr.  IMiiston  supposes  the 
kir  to  be  the  mansion  of  the  blessed,  at 
IcMt  for  the  present ;  and  be  imagines  that 
Chrict  is  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
other  spirits  nearer  to  or  more  remote  from 
Uai  Mcordins  to  the  degree  of  their  moral 
pnrity,  to  which  he  conceives  the  specific 
gnvity  of  their  inseparable  vehicles  to  be 
propartionabLe.  Mr.  Hallet  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  they  will  dwell  upon  earth, 
when  it  •hail  be  restored  to  its  paradisaical 
state.  The  passages  of  scripture,  however, 
oa  which  he  grounds  his  nvpothesis,  are 
rip«M«<  of  another  and  very  (liferent  inter- 
pntation.  i\fter  all,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  place  of  the  blessed  is  a  question  of  com- 
pomtirely  Uttle  importance ;  and  we  mar 
cheerfully  expect  and  pursue  it,  though 
wc  cannot  answer  a  multitude  of  curi- 
ou»  questions,  relating  to  \-Brious  circum- 
■Unres  that  pertain  to  it.  Wc  have  rea- 
■on  to  believe  that  heaven  will  be  a  social 
and  that  its  happiness  will,  in  some 
s,  arise  from  mutual  communion  and 
!,  and  the  expressions  and  exercises 
of  anitual  benevolence.  All  the  views  pre- 
HOtod  to  ut  of  this  eternal  residence  of  (rood 
■aa  tre  pure  and  noble ;  and  form  a  strikins- 
flOOtTMt  to  the  low  hopes,  and  the  gross  and 
mwiiiil  conceptions  of  a  future  state,  which 
diatif^fuish  the  pagan  and  Mahometan  sys- 
tUM.  The  Christian  heaven  may  be  ae> 
•cribed  to  be  a  state  of  eternal  communion 
with  trod,  and  consecration  to  hallowed 
dsrvotiooal  and  active  ser^nces ;  from  which 
WiU  FMolt  an  uninterrupted  increase  of 
loMwIedge,  holiness,  and  joy  to  the  glorified 
and  immortalixed  assembly  of  the  redeemed. 
HEBER,  or  EBER,  the  father  of  Peleg, 
and  the  son  of  SaJah,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  Sliom,  one  of  Noah's  sons,  was  bom  A.  M. 
IMS;  B,C.  2281.  Prom  him  some  have 
aappoaed  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants 
dgwed  the  ajipellation  of  Hel>rcws.  But 
OCkcn  have  suggested,  with  greater  proba- 
Ulty,  that  Abraham  and  his  family  were 
dme  called,  because  they  came  from  the 
aide  of  the  Euphrates  into  Canaan; 
•i^^nifying  in  the  Hebrew  language 
patttt,  or,  a  passage,  that  is,  of  tne 
Baphimte*.  According  to  this  opinion, 
•ignifies  much  the  same  a»  foreigner 
oa,  or  one  that  comes  from  l>eyond 
h  were  Abraham  and  his  family 
the  Canaanites ;  and  his  posterity, 
laanung  and  using  the  language  of  the  coun. 
try,  KiU  retained  the  appellation  originally 
girca  them,  even  when  they  became  pos- 
•■aaart  and  settled  inhabitants. 

t.  Haasa  the  Kenite,  of  Jelhro's  family, 
htwhand  to  Jaol,  who  lulled  Sisera,  Judges 
i».  17,  Ac. 

HEBREW  OF  THE     HEBREWS,    an 
which  the  apostle  i'ltiU  applies  to 
',  Phil.  ill.  5.  concerning  tlic  meaning 
of  vhieh  there  has  been  some  JifTerence  of 
<jodwin,    in    his   "  Mosca    and 
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Aaron,"  understands  by  this  expression,  an 
Hebrew  both  by  father's  and  mother's  side. 
But  if  it  meant  no  more  than  this,  there  was 
little  occasion  for  the  apostle's  using  it 
immediately  after  having  declared  that  he 
was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  and  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,"  which,  ou  Godwin's  Kupposition, 
is  tiie  same  as  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ; 
for  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  marr)-  out 
of  their  own  nation.  Besides,  it  is  not  Ukely 
that  8t,  Paul  would  have  mentioned  it  as  a 
distinguiKhing  privilege  and  honour,  that 
his  parents  were  not  proselytes.  It  is  more 
probable  that  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  sig- 
nifies a  Hebrew  both  by  nation  and  language, 
which  many  of  Abraham's  posterity,  in  those 
days,  were  not ;  or  one  of  the  Hebrew  Jews 
who  performed  their  public  worship  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue ;  for  such  were  reckoned 
more  honourable  than  the  Jews  born  out  of 
Judea,  and  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue. 
See  Hei-lemsts. 

HEBREW  LANGUAGE,  called  also  ab- 
solutely Hebrew,  is  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  in  which  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teslajnent  are  written ; 
whence  it  is  also  called  the  holy  or  sacred 
language.  It  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sen'ed  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  at 
Babel,  in  the  family  of  Heber,  or  Eber, 
who,  as  it  is  aUeged,  was  not  concerned  in 
the  building  of  Babel,  and,  consequently, 
did  not  share  in  the  puiushment  inflicted  on 
the  actual  transgressors.  The  Jews,  in 
general,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
Hebrew  was  the  language  of  Hcber's  family, 
from  whom  .Abraham  sprung.  ( )i>  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  lleber's 
family,  in  the  fourth  generation  after  the 
dispersion,  Uved  in  Chaldea,  where  Abraham 
was  bom.  Gen.  xi.  27,  28,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  they  used  a  different 
language  from  their  neighbours  around  them. 
It  appears,  moreover,  tnat  the  Chaldee,  and 
not  the  Hebrew,  was  the  language  of  Abra- 
ham's Country,  and  of  hw  kindred,  (ien.  xxiv. 
4  ;  xxx\.  46,  47 ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Abraham's  native  language  was  Chaldee, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the 
Canaanitcs.  which  Abraham  and  his  pos- 
terity leamt  by  travelling  among  them.  It 
is  surprising  that  this  adoption  of  the  Phe- 
nician  language  by  the  patriarchs  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  several  intelligent 
readers  of  the  Bible.  Jacob  and  Laban,  it 
is  clear,  by  the  names  they  gave  to  the 
cairn,  or  memorial  of  stones,  spoke  two 
different  dialects:  and  it  is  nearly  equally 
e\'ident,  that  the  language  of  I-aban  was  the 
dialect  of  I'r  of  the  Chaldees,  the  original 
speech  of  the  Hebrew  race.  A»  the  patri- 
archs disused  the  ime  Hebrew  dialect,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  had  conformed  to  the 
sjieech  of  ( 'anaan ;  and  that  this  conformity 
was  complete,  is  proved  by  the  identity  be- 
tween all  the  remains  of  Canaanitish  names. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  he  remarked,  that 
the  I'henician  and  the  Chaldean  were  merely 
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different  dialects  of  the  same  primitive  lan- 
guage which  had  been  spoken  by  the  first 
ancestors  of  mankind. 

2.  There  is  no  work  in  all  antiquity  written 
in  pure  Hebrew,  besides  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  even  some  parts  of  those  are 
in  Chaldee.  The  Hebrew  appears  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  languages  in  the 
world ;  at  least  it  is  so  with  regard  to  us, 
who  know  of  no  older.  Dr.  Sharj)e  adopts 
the  opinion,  that  the  Hebrew  ^vaa  the  ori- 
ginal language ;  not  indeed  that  the  He- 
Drew  is  the  unvaried  language  of  our  first 
parents,  but  that  it  was  the  general  lan- 
guage of  men  at  the  dispersion ;  and,  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  improved  and 
altered  from  the  first  speech  of  our  first 
parents,  it  was  the  original  of  all  the  l&n- 

Siages,  or  almost  aU  the  languages,  rather 
alects,  that  have  since  arisen  in  the  world. 
Arguments  have  also  been  deduced  from 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
original  language,  neither  improved  nor  de- 
based by  foreign  idioms.  The  words  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  short,  and  admit  of 
very  little  iexion.  The  names  of  places  are 
descriptive  of  their  nature,  situation,  acci- 
dental circumstances,  See.  The  compounds 
are  few,  and  iuartificially  conjoined  ;  and  it 
is  less  burdened  with  those  artificial  affixes 
which  distinguish  other  cognate  dialects, 
such  as  the  Chaldean,  S}Tian,  Arabian,  Phe- 
nician,  &c. 

The  period,  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that 
of  David,  has  been  considered  the  golden 
age  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  declined 
in  purity  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  or  Mnnasseh,  having  received 
several  foreign  words,  particularly  Araraean, 
from  the  commercial  and  political  intercourse 
of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  with  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians.  This  period  has  been 
termed  the  silver  age  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. In  the  inter»'al  between  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  and  the  Bahylonish  captivity, 
the  purity  of  the  language  was  neglected, 
and  so  many  foreign  worils  were  introiluced 
into  it,  that  this  period  has  not  inaptly  been 
desigoated  its  iron  age.  During  the  seventy 
years'  capti\'ity,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Hebrews  entirely  lost  their  native 
tongue,  yet  it  underwent  bo  considerable  a 
change  from  their  adoption  of  the  vernacular 
languages  of  the  countries  where  they  had 
resided,  that  afterwards,  on  their  return 
from  e.xile,  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Chaldee 
mixed  with  Hebrew  words.  On  this  account 
it  was,  that,  when  the  scriptures  were  read, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  interpret  them  to 
the  people  in  the  Chaldean  language:  as, 
when  Ezra  the  scrihe  brought  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Mose.s  liefore  the  congregation, 
the  Levites  are  said  to  have  caused  the  peo- 
ple to  understand  the  law,  because  "  they 
read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  dis- 
tinctly, and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them 
to  uoderstund  the  reading,"  Nehem.  viii.  8. 
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Some  time  after  the  return  from  the  great 
captivity,  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  alto-  , 
gether ;  though  it  continued  to  be  cultivated 
and  studied  by  the  priests  and  Levitet,  a«  a  i 
learned  language,  tliat  they  might  be  enabled  * 
to  expound  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  the 
people,  who,  it  appears  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, were    well    acquainted    with  their 
general  contents  and  tenor ;  this  last-men- 
tioned period  has  been  called  the  leaden  ige 
of  the  tinguage. 

The  present  Hebrew  characters,  orletten, 
are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  of  a  square 
form;  but  the  antiquity  of  these  letter*  is  a 

{loint  that  has  been  most  severely  conlatad 
ly  many  learned  men.  From  a  passage  id 
Eusebius's  Chronicle,  and  another  in  St. 
Jerom,  it  was  inferred  by  Joseph  Scaliger.thil 
Eura,  when  he  reformed  the  Jewish  churrh, 
transcribed  the  ancient  characters  of  the 
Hebrews  into  the  square  letters  of  the 
Chaldeans;  and  that  tnis  was  done  for  the 
use  of  those  Jews  who,  being  bom  during 
the  captivity,  knew  no  other  alphabet  than 
that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  had 
been  educated.  Consequently,  the  old  cha- 
racter, which  wc  call  the  Samaritan,  fell 
into  total  disuse.  This  opinion  Scaliget 
supported  by  passages  from  both  the  Tal- 
muds,  as  well  as  from  rabbinical  writers,  in 
which  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  such  chi- 
racters  were  adopted  by  Ezra.  But  the 
most  decisive  confirmation  of  this  point  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins,  which 
were  struck  before  the  captivity,  and  eveo 
prenously  to  the  revolt  of  the  ten  triba. 
The  characters  engraven  on  all  of  them  art! 
manifestly  the  same  with  the  modem  Sanu^J 
ritan,  though  with  some  trifling  variationi  iaj 
their  fonns,  occasioned  by  the  depredatio 
of  time. 

HEBREWS,  sometimes  called  h 
from    their    progenitor,    Jacob, 
Israel,  and   in  modern  times  Jews,  aa 
descendants    of   Judah,    the  name   of 
leading  tribe  being  given  to  all.     See  Java,] 

Hkbrews,  Epibtlb  to  thb.  Though  the 
genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  been  disputed 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  its  anti- 
quity has  never  been  questioned.  It  is  gene- 
rally allowed  that  there  are  references  to  it, 
although  the  author  is  not  mentioned,  in  the 
remaining  works  of  Clement  of  Rome,  lgu»- 
tius,  Polycarp,  and  Justin  Martyr;  and  thtt 
it  contains,  as  was  first  noticed  by  Chrytos- 
tom  and  Tlieodoret,  internal  e\adence  at 
having  been  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Heb.  viii.  4  ;  is.  25  ;  x.  1 1 ,  3* ; 
xiii.  10.  The  earhest  writer  now  extant  trho 
quotes  this  episUe  as  the  work  of  St.  Pial 
is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  towards  the  tod 
of  the  second  century ;  but,  as  he  ascribw  it 
to  St.  Paul  repeatedly  and  without  hesita- 
tion,  we  may  conclude  that  in  his  time  no 
doubt  had  been  entertained  upon  the  rnh- 
ject.  or,  at  least,  that  the  common  tradition 
of  the  church  attributed  it  to  St.  PwiL 
Clement  is  followed  by  Origeu,  by  Dii 
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both  bisliO|t6  of  Alexandna, 
abroM,  At)ianaEius,  Hilary  of  Foitier!), 
1,  Chrramtom,  and  Cyril,  all  of  whom 
ier  this  epistle  as  written  by  St  Paul ; 
.  it  alao  aicribed  to  him  in  the  ancient 
'  Ttnion,  xuppoaed  to  have  been  inarle 
I  tDil  of  the  first  century.  Euscbius 
"Of  St.  Paul  there  are  fotu-teen  epis- 
anifest  and  well  known ;  but  yet  there 
>me  who  reject  that  to  the  Hebrew.s, 
[  for  their  opinion  that  it  is  contra- 

by  the  rhurch  of  the  Romans,  aa  not 
St.  Paul's."  In  Dr.  Lardner  we  find 
Uowing  remark  -.  "It  iH  e\'idcnt  that 
wtle  wa«  generally  received  in  ancient 
by  those   Christians  who  used   the 

language,  and  lived  in  the  eastern 
tt  the  Roman  empire."  And  in  ano- 
itare  be  says,  "  It  wan  received  as  an 

of  St.  Paul  by  many  I.»itin  writers  in 
irth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries."     llie 

Latin  writers  take  no  notice  of  this 
,  except  Tertullian,  who  ascribes  it  to 
but.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  fol- 
[  ezpresuon  of  Jerom,  that  this  epis- 
i  not  generally  received  as  canonical 
ire  by  the  Latin  church  in  his  time  : 
t  ram  Ijotina  ccmsuetudo  inter  canonicas 
ras  non  rrcipial."  The  same  tiling  is 
•led  in  other  parte  of  his  works.  But 
iodi^'iduals  of  the  l^atin  church  ac- 
id^d  it  to  be  written  by  St.  Paul,  as 

hunself,  Ambrose,   Hilary,  and  Phi- 

and  the  persons  who  doulited  its 
eoem  were  those  th«  least  likely  to 
cen  acquainted  with  the  epistle  at  an 
chod,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents 
ng  so  interesting  to  the  I<atin  churches, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  gentile 
BU,  ignorant,  probably,  of  the  Mosaic 
id  holding  but  little  intercourse  with 

T>e  modems,  who,  upon  grounds  of 
1  evidence,  contend  against  the  genu- 
I  of  this  epistle,  rest  principally  upon 
D  following  arguments,  the  omission 
writer's  name,  and  the  superior  ele- 
of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
odeed  certain  that  all  the  acknow- 
«ptstles  of   St.    P^ul  begin  with  a 

tin  his  own  name,  and  that,  in  the 
the  Hebrews,  there  is  nothing  of 
I  but  this  omission  can  scikrcely  be 
i  as  conclusive  against  positive  tes. 
St.  Paul  might  have  reasons  for 
upon  this  occasion,  from  his  usual 
llutation,  which  we  at  this  distant 
Cftnnot  discover.  Some  have  imagini-d 
i  omitted  his  name,  because  he  knew 
woold  not  have  much  weight  with 
ibmr  Christians,  to  whom  he  was  in 
I  obnoxious,  on  account  of  his  zeal  in 
iag  the  gentiles,  and  in  maintaining 
fl  obMrrance  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
KBtUl  to  nlration :  it  li,  however, 
ihftt  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle 
IrrMed  knew  from  whom  it  came,  as 
refers  to  some  acts  of  kindness 


which  he  had  received  from  them,  and  also 
expresses  a  hope  of  seeing  them  soon,  Heb. 
X.  34;  xiii,  18,  19,  23.  As  to  the  other 
argument,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  such  superiority  in  the 
style  of  this  epistle,  as  should  lead  to  the 
conchision  that  it  was  not  written  by  St. 
Paul.  Those  who  have  thought  differently 
have  mentioned  Damabns,  St.  Luke,  and 
Clement,  a.s  authors  or  translators  of  this 
epistle,  llie  opinion  of  .Ferom  was,  that 
the  sentiments  arc  the  apostle's,  but  the  lan- 
guage and  composition  that  of  some  one  else, 
who  comraitled  to  writing  the  apostle's 
sense,  and,  as  it  were,  rcibiced  into  com- 
mentaries the  things  spoken  by  his  master. 
Dr.  Imrdner  says,  "  My  conjecture  is,  that 
St.  Paul  dictated  the  epistle  in  Hebrew,  and 
anotlier,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the 
<^reek  language,  immediately  wrote  down 
the  apostle's  sentiments  in  his  own  elegant 
(ireek  ;  but  who  this  assistant  of  the  npostle 
was,  is  altogether  unknown."  But  surely 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  like  those  of  other 
authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  precise 
degree  of  merit ;  and  if,  upon  a  careful 
perusal  and  comparison,  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written 
with  greater  elegance  than  the  acknowledged 
compositions  of  this  apostle,  it  should  also 
he  remembered  that  the  apparent  desipi  and 
content.s  of  this  epistle  suggest  the  idea  of 
more  studied  composition,  and  yet,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  amounts  to  a 
marked  diS°erence  of  style :  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  same  concise,  abrupt,  and 
elliptical  mode  of  expression,  and  it  contains 
many  phrases  and  sentiments  which  are 
fonnd  in  no  part  of  scripture,  except  in  St. 
Paul's  epistles.  We  may  farther  obaerve, 
that  the  manner  in  which  Timothy  is  men- 
tioned in  this  epistle  makes  it  probable  that 
it  was  written  by  St.  Paul.  Compare  Heb. 
xiii.  23,  with  2  Cor  i.  1,  and  Col.  i.  1.  It 
was  certainly  written  by  a  person  who  had 
suffered  imprisonment  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  is  known  to  have  been  the 
case  of  St.  Paul,  but  of  no  other  person  to 
whom  this  epistle  has  been  attributed.  Upon 
the  whole,  both  the  external  and  internal 
evidence  appear  to  preponderate  so  greatly 
in  favour  of  .St.  Paul's  being  the  author  of 
this  epistle,  that  it  cannot  but  be  considered 
38  written  by  that  apostle. 

3.  "  They  of  Italy  salute  you,"  is  the  only 
expression  in  the  epistle  which  can  assist  ua 
in  determining  from  whence  it  was  written. 
The  tireek  words  are,  oi  i»b  Tjjj  IraXitt, 
which  should  have  been  translated,  "  'Jliose 
from  Italy  salute  you ; "  and  the  only  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  them  seems  to  be, 
that  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  epbtle, 
was  at  aplace  where  some  Italian  converts 
were.  Tnis  inference  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  common  opinion,  that  this  epistle 
was  written  from  Rome,  and  therefore  we 
consider  it  as  written  from  that  city.  It  ie 
supposed  to  have  been  written  towards  the 
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end  of  St.  Paiil'ti  first  impneonrnent  at  Rome, 
or  imuiediately  after  it,  because  the  apoxtle 
expresses  an  intention  of  visiting  the  He- 
brews shortly  :  we  therefore  place  the  date 
of  this  epiHtle  in  the  year  C3. 

4.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Euscbius,  and 
Jerom,  thought  that  this  epistle  was  origin- 
ally written  tn  the  Hebrew  language;  but 
all  the  other  ancient  fathers  who  have  men- 
tioned this  subject  speak  of  the  Greek  as  the 
original  work  ;  and  as  no  one  pretends  to 
have  seen  this  epistle  in  Hebrew,  as  there 
are  no  internal  marks  of  the  Greek  being  a 
translation,  and  as  we  know  that  the  Greek 
language  was  at  this  time  very  generally 
unaer!<tood  at  Jerusalem,  we  may  accede  to 
the  more  common  opinion,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  modems,  and  consider  the 
present  Greek  as  the  original  test.  It  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  those  who 
have  denied  either  th^  genuineness  or  the 
originality  of  this  Epistle  liave  always  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  written  or  translated  by 
aome  fellow-labourer  or  assistant  of  ^t.  Paul, 
and  that  almost  every  one  adroita  that  it 
carries  with  it  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  inspired  apostle. 

5.  There  has  been  some  little  doubt  concern- 
ing  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed; but  by  far  the  most  general  and 
most  probable  ujiiiiiun  is,  that  it  was  written 
to  those  Christians  of  Judea  who  had  been 
converted  to  the  gospel  from  Judaism.  That 
it  was  HTitlen,  notwithstanding  its  general 
title,  to  the  Christians  of  one  certain  place 
or  country,  is  evident  from  the  following 
passages  :  "  I  beseech  you  the  rather  to  do 
this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  soon- 
er," Heb.  xiii.  19.  "  Know  ye  that  m;r 
brother  Timothy  is  set  at  liberty,  with  whom, 

'if  he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you,"  Heb. 
xiii.  23.  And  it  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  Acts,  "  When  the  number  of 
the  disciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a 
murmuring  of  the  Grecians  Rgainst  the  He- 
brews," Acts  vi.  1,  that  certain  persons  were 
at  this  time  kno\vn  at  Jerusalem  by  the  name 
of  Hebrews.  They  seem  to  have  been  native 
Jews,  inhabitants  of  .ludea,  the  language  of 
which  country  was  Hebrew,  and  therefore 
they  were  called  Hebrews,  in  contradistinc. 
tion  to  those  Jews  who,  residing  commonly 
in  other  countries,  although  they  occasion- 
ally came  to  Jerusalem,  used  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  were  therefore  called  Grecians. 

C.  The  general  design  of  this  epistle  was  to 
contirm  tne  Jewish  Christians  m  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  gospel,  which  they  might 
be  in  danger  of  deserting,  either  through  the 
persuasion  or  persecution  of  the  unbelie^'iTig 
Jews,  who  were  very  numerous  and  powerful 
in  Judea.  We  may  naturally  suppose,  that 
the  zealous  adherents  to  the  law  would  insist 
upon  the  majesty  and  glory  which  attended 
it«  first  promulgation,  upon  the  distinguished 
character  of  their  legislator,  Moses,  and 
upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  ancient 
scri[>tures ;  and  they  might  likewise  urge  the 
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humiliation  and  death  of  Christ  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  his  religion.    To 
obviate  the  impression  which  any  reasoning 
of  thin  sort  might  make  upon  the  conrerti  to 
Christianity,  the  writer  o(^  this  epistle  begini 
with   declaring  to   the   Hebrews,   that  the 
same  God  who  bad  formerly,  upon  a  variety 
of   occasions,   spoken  to   their   fathen  by 
means  of  bis  prophets,  had  now  sent  m« 
only  Son  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  his 
will ;  he  then  describes,  in  most  sublime  lan- 
guage, the  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
Heb.  i. ;  and  thence  infers  the  doty  of  obey- 
ing his  commands,  the  divine  authority  of 
which  was  established  by  the  performance  of 
miracles,  and  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoct  j 
he  points  out  the  necessity  of  Christ's  incar- 
nation and  ])assion,  Heb.  ii. ;   he  shows  the 
superiority  of  Christ  to  Moses,  and  wimt 
the    Hebrews  against   the   sin   of  uabebef, 
Heb.  iii. ;  he  exhorts  to  steadfastness  in  the 
profession  of  the  gospel,  and  giTes  as  ani- 
mated description   of  Christ   as  our  Higli 
Priest,  Hebrews  iv — vii. ;   he  shows  that  m 
Levitical  priesthood   and  the   old  covenanl 
were  abolished  by  the  priesthood  of  CVir..; 
and    by  the   new  covenant,    Heb.   viii. ;  he 
points  out  the  efficacy  of  the  ceremonies  iii4 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  and  the  sufficienry  rf 
the  atonement  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Heb.  i.T.,  X.;    he  fidly  explains  the  naiun, 
merit,  and  effects  of  faith,  Heb.  xL  ;  an  i 
the  last  two  chapters  be  gives  avanett  ii 
exhortations  and  admonitions,  all  calcul  <' ! 
to  encourage  the  Hebrews  to  bear  »^tll  i  i 
tience  and  constancy  any  trials  to  which  llif  J 
might  be  exposed.     He  concltides  with  tbif 
valedictory  benediction  usuid  in  St.  Pinl1 
Epistles  :  "  Grace  be  with  you  all.     Ames.' 
Ine  most  important  articles  of  our 
are  e.xplained.  and  the  most  material  obj 
tions  to  the  gospel  are  answered  with 
force,  in  this  celebrated  epistle.      The  argu- 
ments used  in  it,  as  being  addressed  to  pet- 
sons  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Jririsk 
religion,  are  principally  taken  from  the 
cicnt  scriptures  j  and  the  connexion  " 
former  revelations  and  the  gospel  of 
is  pointed  out  in  the  most  perBpicuons 
satisfactory  manner. 

7.  In  addition,  it  may  be  observed,  that? 
Stuart,  an  American  critic,  has  published 
ample  investigation  of  several  of  the 
referred  to  in  the  above  remarks,  and 
following  are  the  results  .• — 

(1.)  As  to  the  place  in  which  the  pel 
lived  to  Avhom  the  Epistle  is  addressed, 
have  now  examined  all  the  objections 
the  opinion,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  H 
was  directed  to  Palestine,  which  I  have  mrf 
with,  and  which  seem  to  be  of  sufbcient  mif< 
nitude  to  deserve  attention.  I  am  tmahle  ti 
perceive  that  they  are  very  weighty;  and 
surely  they  come  quite  short  of  being  cob- 
elusive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positiw 
proof,  I  acknowledge,  is  only  of  a  circvw- 
stantial  nature,  and  falls  short  of  the  weight 
wliich  direct  and  unequirocal  testimooyia 
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'  would  possesti.  But  uniting 
>le  of  it  together ;  conHidrring  the  in- 
cnowledge  of  Jewish  rites,  the  strong 
lent  to  their  ritual,  and  the  special 

of  defection  from  Christianity  in 
lence  of  it.  which  the  whole  texture 
mMe  necesvarilv  «uppo8e«,  and  com- 
iaett  things  with  the  other  circum- 
Kbove  ditcuMted,  I  cannot  resist  the 
ion,  that  the  universal  opinion  of  the 

charch  respecting  the  persons  to 
Jiia  epistle  was  addressed,  was  well 
I,  being  built  u^ion   early  tradition 

contents  of  the  epistle ;  and  that  the 
ind  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by 
■rii!  -  ■  ■  itics,  are  not  of  sufficient 
nc'  lis  in  relinquishing  the 

tat  I'uivo;..!..  Christians  were  address- 
be  ^t>tl«  to  the  Hebrews.  Thou- 
r  ficu,  peTtaining  to  criticism  and  to 

■re  bcueTed  ana  treated  as  realities, 
kare  lass  rapport  than  the  opinion 
I  now  been  examined. 
\t  to  the  author,  we  now  come  to  the 
'  this  investigation.  In  the  Egyptian 
tern  churches,  there  were,  it  is  pro- 
\l  a  pretty  early  period,  some  who 
ofata  whether  (it.  Paul  wrote  the 
to  the  Hebrews  ;  but  no  considerable 
or  party  i«  definitely  known  to  us, 
iertained  these  doubts ;  and  it  is 
t,  from  Origen  and  Eusebius,  that 
la  not,  in  that  quarter,  any  important 
on  to  the  general  and  conxtant  tradi. 
the  church,  that  Vm\  did  write  it. 
sngle  witness  of  any  considerable 
Itility  is  named,  who  has  given  his 
1  this  part  of  the  church,  for  the  ne- 
f  the  question  which  we  are  consider- 
That  Jrrom  avers,  appears  to  be 
tru«,  namely,  Ab  tccUtiii  arientis  et 
hu  rtlrb  fccUtuisliciM  Graci  ttrvumis 
'Am*,  quasi  aposioli  Pauli  svscipi.  In 
lem  cnurcbes  a  diversity  of  opinion 
di  although  the  actual  quantity  of 
I  tntiinony,  that  can  be  adduced,  is 
tf.  Vet  the  concessions  of  Jerom 
ptatine  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the 
It  the  predominant  opinion  of  the 
cbarchcs,  in  their  times,  was  in  the 
I.  la  «arlv  times,  we  have  seen  that 
I  warn  different,  when  Clement  of 
mte  hia  epistle,  and  when  the  old 
■noa  was  Drought  into  circulation. 
radaced  a  change  of  opinion  in  the 
I  arv  left  to  conjecture.  The  scanty 
and  Uterary  rcctirds  of  those  times 
I  no  means  for  tracing  the  history  of 

tfaia  is  far  from  being  a  singular 
laaj  other  changes  in  the  opinions 
burehM  have  taken  place,  which  we 

a  ainular  reason,  as  little  able  to 
itb  any  certainty  or  satisfaction. 
■  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Marcion 
ted  this  revolution,  when  he  came 
t  «a«t  to  Home,  and  brought  with 
collection  of  the  sacred  books,  in 
lio  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  omiu 
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ted.  But  it  is  very  improbable,  that  an 
extravagant  man,  excommunicated  by  the 
Roman  church  itself,  should  have  produced 
such  a  revolution  there  in  sentiment.  Others 
have,  with  more  probability,  attributed  it  to 
the  zealous  disputes  at  Rome  againHt  the 
Montanist  party,  whom  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  supposed  particularly  to  favour. 
The  Montanists  strenuously  oi>po!<ed  the  re- 
ception again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  of 
those  persons  who  had  so  lapsed  as  to  make 
defection  from  the  Christian  faith.  The 
passages  in  Heb.  vi.  4 — 8,  and  x.  26 — 31,  at 
least  seem  strongly  to  favour  the  views  which 
they  maintained.  The  church  at  Rome  car- 
ried the  dispute  against  the  Montanists  very 
high ;  and  Ernesti  and  many  other  critics 
have  been  led  to  beUeve,  that  the  Hpistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  ultimately  rejected  by 
them,  because  the  Montanists  relied  on  it  as 
their  main  support.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  cannot  be  established  by  direct  historical 
evidence.  But,  in  the  absence  of  all  testi- 
mony in  respect  to  this  subject,  it  must  be 
allowed  as  not  improbable,  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  m,iy  have,  in  this  way,  be- 
come obnoxious  to  the  Roman  church.  Klany 
such  instances  might  be  produced  from  the 
history  of  the  church.  The  Ebionites,  the 
IMonicheans,  the  Alogi,  and  many  ancient 
and  modem  sects,  have  rejected  some  part 
of  the  canon  of  scripture,  because  it  stood 
opposed  to  their  party  views.  The  .Vpoca- 
lypse  was  rejected  by  many  of  tha  onental 
churches,  on  account  of  their  oiiposition  to 
the  Chiliasts,  who  made  so  mucti  use  of  it. 
And  who  does  not  know,  that  Luther  him- 
self rejected  the  Epistle  of  ilames,  because  he 
viewed  it  as  thwarting  his  favourite  notions 
of  justification ;  yea,  that  he  went  so  far  aa 
to  give  it  the  a{)pellation  of  tpistola  strami- 
nea  ^  It  cannot  be  at  all  strange,  then,  that 
the  Romish  church,  exceedingly  embittered 
by  the  dispute  with  the  Montanists,  should 
have  gradually  come  to  call  in  question  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle  ^  because  it 
was  to  their  adversaries  a  favourite  source  of 
appeal,  and  because,  unlike  St.  Paul's  other 
epistles,  it  was  anonymous.  That  all  even 
of  the  Montanists,  however,  admitted  the 
apostolic  origin  of  our  epistle,  does  not  seem 
to  be  true.  Tertullian,  who  took  a  very 
active  part  in  favour  of  this  sect,  had,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  doubts  of  such  an  origin, 
or  rather,  he  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  that  the 
epistle  in  Question  was  pretty  generally  re- 
jected by  tne  churches  of  the  west,  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  cannot  be  reasonably  disputed. 
A  majority  of  these  churches,  from  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  second  century  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth,  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally opjwsed  to  receiving  this  epistle  as  St. 
Paul's;  although  there  were  some  among 
them  who  did  receive  it.  It  remains,  then, 
to  balance  the  testimony  thus  collected  toge- 
ther and  compared.  1  he  early  testimony  is, 
of  course,  immeasurably  the  most  important. 
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And  there  seems  to  me  mifficient  evidence, 
that  this  was  as  general  and  as  uniform  for 
the  first  centixry  after  the  apostolic  age  as  in 
respect  to  many  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  anu  more  so,  than  in  respect  to 
several.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  believe,  that 
the  weight  of  eindence  from  tradition  is 
altogether  preponderant  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  8t.  Paul  was  the  author  of  our 
epistle. 

(3.)  As  to  the  Linguage  in  which  the  epistle 
wan  originally  written,  there  has  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  critics,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  says  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  that 
St.  Luke  carefully  translatea  it  into  Greek. 
Eusebius  in  the  same  manner  says,  that  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in  his  vernacular  lan- 

Eiiage,  and  that,  according  to  report,  either 
uke  or  Clement  translated  it.  So  Jerom 
also,  scripseral  ut  Hebr(Bus  Hebrmx  Hfbraici  ; 
and  then  he  adds,  that  this  epistle  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  bo  that  the  colouring  of 
the  style  was  made  diverse,  in  this  way, 
from  that  of  St.  Paul's.  Of  the  same  opinion, 
in  respect  to  this,  was  Clement  of  Alexandria; 
and  Origen,  as  we  have  seen  above,  supposes 
that  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  epistle 
were  St.  Paul's,  while  the  diction  or  costume 
of  it  must  be  attributed  tu  the  person  who 
wrote  down  the  sentiments  of  the  apostle. 
By  the  Hebrew  language,  no  one  can  rea- 
sonably duiibt,  that  these  fathers  meant 
the  Jerusalem  dialect,  which  was  spoken 
in  the  day.i  of  the  apostles,  and  not  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  whicti  had  long  ceased 
to  be  a  vernacular  language.  It  is  quite 
plain  also,  that  these  fathers  were  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  originally  written  in  the  dialect  of  Pale.s. 
tine,  from  their  belief,  so  universal  in  ancient 
times,  of  its  having  been  addressed  to  some 
church,  or  to  the  churches,  in  that  country. 
It  was  very  natural  to  draw  such  a  conclu- 
sion ;  for  would  not  an  epistle  addressed  to 
Hebrews  in  all  probability  be  more  accepta- 
ble, if  written  in  iheir  own  vernacular  Ian- 
guage  ?  Moreover,  St.  Paul  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  language,  for  he  was 
brought  up  at  Jerusalem,  and  "at  the  feet 
of  Gamahel ; "  and  when  he  had  visited  that 
city,  he  had  addressed  the  Jewish  multi- 
tude, who  were  excited  against  liiin,  in  their 
native  tongue.  Acts  xiii.  1,  2.  Why  should 
it  not  be  supposed,  that  if,  as  is  probable, 
this  epistle  was  originally  directed  to  Pales- 
tine, It  was  written  in  the  dialect  of  that 
country  ?  So  the  fathers  above  quoted  e;i- 
dently  thought  and  rca.soned  ;  although  other 
fathers  have  said  notliing  on  this  pomt,  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  coincided  in  opinion 
with  those  to  whom  1  have  just  referred. 
Among  the  moderns,  also,  several  critics 
have  undertaken  to  defend  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  particularly  Micharlis,  who  has  discussed 
the  auhject  quite  at  length,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  this  epistle,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
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sary  minutely  to  examine  his 

To  my  own  mind  they  appear  alt 

satisfactory.     Some  of  them  are 

exegesis  most  palpably  erroneous, 

if  admitted,  would  deduce  a  v 

meaning  from  the  words  of  the  e 

assuming  such  a  meaning,  he 

eludes,  that  the  original  writer 

expressed  a  different  idea,  and  th 

lator  mistook  his  meaning.     He 

takes  to  conjecture  what  the  orig 

must  have  been.     In  other  cases 

his  arguments  from  cousidcrat 

h  priori  ;   as  if  these  were  adn 

question  of  mere  fact.     He  has 

a  single  instance  of  what  he  calls 

lation,  which  wears  the  appear 

considerable  probability.   Onihi 

Bolten,  a  shaqi-sighted  critic,  i 

quainted  with  the  Aramean  lai 

has  gone  through  ^nth  the  New 

and  found  almost  everywhere  i 

thinks,  of  translation  from  An 

mcnts,  confes.tes,  that,   in  res] 

epistle,  he  finds  not  a  single  vest 

rect  translation  from  an  A  rami 

and  no  marks  that  there  ever 

original.    This  testimony  is  of 

im{>ortance  in  respect  to  the  qui 

us,  as  it  comes  from  a  critic  wnc 

years  on  the  study  of  that  whic 

timately    connected   with    the 

under  consideration,  namely,  X 

of  the  Aramean  originalB  of  tM 

of  the  New  Testament.  ■ 

(4.)  The  principal  argument 

of   a   Hebrew    original   are   it 

two  sources:    That  Hebrews  a 

in  our  epistle,  to  whom  the  1 

guage  would  have  been  more  ac 

intelUgible,   and   many  of   vrh 

could  not  understand  Greek,  cei 

not  read  it :    That  the  diverric 

the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  so 

compared  with  that  of  St.   Pai 

that,  unless  we  suppose  the  On 

did  in  fact  come  from  another  hi 

be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  St. 

write  it.     Both  of  these  topic) 

already  discussed.    1  merely  add 

fore,  tuat  in  case  the  writer  of  tl 

signed   it  shoidd   have   a  widi 

among  the  Jews,  to  write  in  Ore 

gether  the  most  feasible  metbo 

plishing  this.  Besides,  if  St.  Pau 

it  to  the  church  at  Ctesarea,  it  i 

probable  that  he  WTOtc  in  Ore* 

WU.S  the  principal  language  of  th« 

if  he  did  not,  it  was  not  neces 

should  write  in  Hebrew;  for  in 

derable  place  in  Palestine,  then 

or  less  who  understood  the  Gw 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  this  1 

established  beyond   any  reasoi 

may  read  Hug's  "  Introduction 

Testament,"  vol.  ii.,  jip.  32 — 50 

Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  he  d 

in  Latin ;  yet  there  was  no  diificul 
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ntood,  for  the  knowledge  of 
r  common  in  Rome.  If  St. 
1  the  Latin  lan^iage,  which 
med,  Abd  he  had  not  resided, 
this  epiatle,  in  any  of  the 
it  was  commonly  used,  still 
(reek  so  much  better  that  he 
(  prefer  writing  in  it.  For  a 
,f  no  other  could  be  given, 
it  as  more  probable,  that  he 
I  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in 
uge.  At  the  time  of  writing 
■broad  twenty-five  years  at 
countries,  ana  had  been  in 
i;  all  that  period,  only  a  few 
n  abroad,  whom  he  every 
ke  Greek,  not  Hebrew.  In 
ihed  and  conversed.  Is  it 
ten,  that,  after  twenty-five 
labour  or  preaching,  convers- 
,  in  this  langna^e,  he  should 
rriling  in  it  ?  indee<l,  can  it 
It,  under  circumstances  like 
issessed  an  equal  facility  of 
Dative  dialect  of  Palestine? 
it  stranee,  therefore,  that 
lislle  to  tne  Hebrews  was  in 
reeled  to  some  part  of  Pales- 
rritten  by  St.  Paul  in  (Jreek, 
ew.  But,  whatever  may  be 
lut  upon  arguments  of  this 
internal  mark.s  of  its  having 
composed  in  (ireek,  which 
rerlooked. 

Be  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
OT  it  was  built  seven  years 
le  capital  of  Ixiwcr  Egypt, 
Now,  as  the  Egyptians  glo- 
le  antiquity  of  their  cities, 
y  was  indeed  one  of  the  first 
ed  after  the  dispersion  of 
I  from  hence  concluded  that 
I  moet  ancient.  Some  think 
by  Arba,  one  of  the  oldest 
De  ;  for  which  reason  it  was 
Liba,  or  Arba's  city,  .loshua 
■me  was  afterwards  changed 
ron,  Joshua  xv.  13.  Arba 
r  Anak ;  and  from  Anak  the 
lakim,  took  their  name,  who 
Qg  at  Hebron  when  Joshua 
,nd  of  Canaan.  When  it  was 
m,  is  uncertain:  «ome  think, 
mquered  by  Caleb,  and  that 
rom  his  son  of  that  name. 
f  opinion  that  the  name  of 
ancient ;  and  that  Caleb,  to 
I  son,  named  him  after  this 
tbrated  place.  Hebron  was 
in  eminence,  twenty  miles 
frnmlem,  and  twenty  miles 
rsheba.  .Mtraham,  ><arah, 
buried  near  Hebron,  in  the 
tUth,  or  the  double  care, 
bought  of  Ephron,  Genesis 
Ibron  was  the  allotment  of 
rdaaaigned  it  for  the  inherit- 
'odnu  nr.  13 ;  x.  3,  23,  37. 


Joshua  first  touk  Hebron,  and  killed  the 
king,  whose  name  was  Hoham.  But  after- 
wards Caleb  again  made  a  conquest  of  it, 
assisted  by  the  troops  of  his  tribe,  and  the 
valour  of  Othniel,  Judges  i.  112,  13.  It  was 
appointed  to  be  a  dwelling  for  prie.sts,  and 
declared  to  be  a  city  of  refuse,  Joshua  xxi. 
13.  David,  after  the  death  of  Saul,  fi.Yed  the 
seat  of  his  government  there,  2  Sam.  ii.  2 — 5. 
At  Hebron,  Absalom  began  his  rebellion, 
2  Sara.  XV.  7,  8,  &c.  During  the  captivity 
of  Babylon,  the  Edomiteg  haWng  invaded 
the  southern  parts  of  Judea,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Hebron  ;  hence  Josephus 
sometimes  makes  it  a  part  of  Edom.  Here 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  are  believed  to  have 
dwelt ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
birth-place  of  .John  the  Baptist.  Hebron  ia 
now  called  Kl  Ilhalil;  though  not  a  town  of 
large  dimensiuns,  it  lias  a  considerable  popu- 
lation. According  to  Ali  Bey,  it  contains 
about  four  hundred  families  of  Arabs ;  but 
he  does  not  notice  either  the  Jews,  who 
arc  numerous,  or  the  Turks.  He  describes 
it  as  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain, 
and  having  a  strong  castle.  Provisions,  ho 
says,  are  abundant,  and  there  is  a  consi- 
derable number  of  shops.  The  streets  are 
winding,  and  the  houses  unusually  high. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  Hebron  is  computed  to  be 
twenty-seven  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

HEIFER,  a  young  cow,  used  in  sacrifice 
at  the  temple.  Num.  x'lx.  1 — 10.  Moses  and 
.•\aron  were  instructed  to  deliver  the  divine 
command  to  the  children  of  Israel  that  they 
shoid<l  procure  "  a  red  heifer,  without  spot," 
that  is,  one  that  was  entirely  red,  without  one 
spot  of  any  other  colour ;  "  free  from 
blemish,  and  on  which  the  yoke  had  never 
yet  come."  that  is.  which  haJ  never  yet  been 
employed  in  ploughing  the  ground  or  in  any 
other  work ;  for,  according  to  the  common 
sende  of  all  mankind,  those  animals  which  had 
been  made  to  serve  other  uses,  became  unfit 
to  be  olTered  to  God, — a  sentiment  which 
we  find  in  Homer  and  other  heathen  v^Titers. 
Tlic  animal  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  priest, 
who  was  to  lead  her  forth  out  of  the  camp, 
and  there  to  slay  her ;  the  priest  was  then 
to  take  of  the  blood  with  his  finger,  and 
sprinkle  it  seven  times  before  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  to  bum  the  carcass  :  then  to 
take  cedar  wood  and  hyssop,  and  scarlet 
wood,  and  cast  them  into  the  flames.  The 
ashes  were  to  be  gathered  up,  and  presen'ed 
in  a  secure  and  clean  place,  for  the  use  of 
the  congregation,  by  the  sprinkling  of  which 
ashes  in  water,  it  became  a  water  of  separa- 
tion, by  means  of  which  a  typical  or  cere- 
monial purification  for  sin  was  effected, 
Hebrews  ix.  13. 

HKLIOPOLIS.     See  On. 

HELL.  This  is  a  Saxon  word,  which  is 
derived  from  a  verb  which  si^ities  to  hide 
or  coHcral.  A  late  eminent  biblical  critic. 
Dr.  Campbell,  has  investigated  this  subject 
with  his  usual  accuracy ;  and  the  following  ia 
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the  rabstance  of  his  remarkFi.  In  the  flel)rew 
scriptures  the  word  xkeol  frequently  occurs, 
and  uniformly,  he  thinkfi,  denotes  the  state  of 
the  dead  in  general,  without  regard  to  the 
virtuouH  or  vicious  characters  of  the  pereons, 
their  happiness  or  misery.  In  translating 
that  word,  the  LXX.  have  alinoflt  invariably 
used  the  Greek  term  fcJijt,  hadts,  which 
means  the  receptacle  of  the  dead,  and  oug'ht 
rarely  to  have  been  translated  htU,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  now  use  it,  namely,  as 
the  place  of  torment.  To  denote  this  latter 
object,  the  New  'I'estament  writers  always 
make  use  of  the  (Ireek  word  yi'inra,  which 
is  compounded  of  two  Hebrew  words,  Ge 
Hinnom,  that  is,  "The  Valley  of  Hinnnm," 
a  place  near  Jeru^altm,  in  which  children 
were  cnielly  sacrificed  by  fire  to  Moloch, 
the  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  2  (Citron,  xxxiii. 
6.  This  |)lace  wan  also  called  Tophet,  2  Kings 
xxiii.  10,  alluding,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
noise  of  drums,  (tnph  signifying  a  drum,) 
there  raised  lo  drown  the  cries  of  Eielplcss 
infants.  As  in  process  of  time  this  place 
came  lo  be  considered  an  emblem  of  hell, 
or  the  place  of  torment  reserved  for  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state, 
the  name  Tophet  came  gradually  to  he  used 
in  this  sense,  and  at  length  to  be  confined 
to  it.  In  this  sense,  also,  the  word  gekenna, 
a  synoniraous  term,  is  always  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  occurs 
about  a  dozen  times.  The  confusion  that 
has  arisen  on  this  subject  has  been  occasioned 
not  only  by  our  English  translators  having 
rendered  the  Hebrew  word  sheol  and  the 
Greek  word  gehenna  frequently  by  the  term 
htlli  but  the  tJreek  word  hades,  which  oc- 
curs eleven  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
is,  in  every  instance,  eice}>t  one,  traoiilated 
by  the  same  English  word,  which  it  ought 
never  to  have  been.  In  the  following  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  it  seems,  how. 
ever,  that  a  future  world  of  woe  is  ex- 
pressed by  iheol :  "  They,"  the  wicked, 
"  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment go  down  to  sheol,"  Job  xxi.  13.  "  Tine 
Tricked  shall  be  turned  into  sheol,  and  all 
the  nations  that  forget  <jod,"  Psalin  Li.  17, 
18.  "  Her  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps 
take  hold  on  sheol,"  I'rov.  v,  5.  "But  he 
knoweth  not  that  the  ghosts  are  there,  and 
that  her  guests  are  in  tlie  depths  of  sheol," 
Prov.  ix.  18.  "  Thou  shall  beat  him  with  a 
rod,  and  shall  deliver  his  soul  from  skeol," 
Prov.  x.iiii.  14.  Thu.s,  as  Stuart  observes, 
in  his  "  Essay  on  Future  Punishment," 
vhile  the  Old  Testament  employs  theol,  in 
most  cases,  to  designate  the  grave,  the 
region  of  the  dead,  the  pk.ce  of  departed 
Bpirits,  it  employs  it  also,  in  some  eases,  to 
designate  along  with  this  idea  the  adjunct  one 
of  the  place  of  misery,  place  of  punishment, 
region  of  woe.  In  this  resjiect  it  accords 
fully  with  the  New  Testament  use  of  hade*. 
For  thoutfh  hmles  signifies  the  grave,  and 
often  the  mviaible  region  of  separate  spirits, 
without  reference  to  their  concution,  yet,  in 
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Luke  xvi.  23,  "  In  hades,  h  rif  ifVy,  bs 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torraentH,"  it  is 
clearly  used  for  a  place  and  condition  of 
misery.  The  word  hell  is  also  used  by  our 
trenslators  for  gehenna,  which  roean-n  the 
world  of  future  punishment,  "  How  shall  ye 
escape  tiie  damnation  of  hell,  Kfiatm  t^ 
y*iifyrtt  > " 

Hell,  Gates  of .     Sec  G.\tm. 
HELLENISTS.    On  this  appellation.  Dr. 
Jennings  obser\'e8.  There  is  a  vetr  remarli- 
able  appellation  which  the  apostle  Paul,  after 
glorying  in  his  being  "  of  the  stock  of  Isntl, 
and  of  the  trilie  of  Benjamin,"  appUes  to  him- 
self, namely,  that  he  was  "  an  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,"  Phil.  iii.  5.      By  this  expression 
Godwin    understands  an  Hebrew   both  by 
father's  and  mother's  side.     But  if  thi*  !« 
all  that  the  phrase  imports,  there  serin<  to 
be  very  little  occasion  for  the  aposlle'»  using 
it  immediately  after  having  declared,  that  he 
was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  and  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin;"  which,  on   (Jodwin's  8up|K»i- 
tion,  is  the  same  as  an  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews ;    for  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to 
marr)'  out  of  their  own  nation  ;   or  if  tbff 
sometimes  married  proselytes,  yet  their  nnin- 
ber  was  comparatively  so  small  among  them, 
especially  while  they  were  under  oppresnion, 
as  they  were   at  that  time  by  the  KomaiH, 
that  methinks  Paul  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned it   as  a   distinguishing  privilege  aaii 
honour,  that  neither  of  his  parents  were  pro- 
selytes.    It  is  therefore  a  much  more  probl- 
ble  sense,  that  a    Hebrew   of  the  Hebrew! 
signifies  a  Hebrew  both  by  nation  andUi>-j 
guage,  which  multitudes  of  Abraliam's  pos- 
terity, in  those  days,  were  not ;  or  one  rf 
the  Hebrew  Jews,  who  performed  their  put 
lie  worship  in  the  Hebrew  tongiie  ;  for  wch 
were    reckoned  more  honourable  than  tbe 
Hellenistic    Jews,  who  in    their  dispcniw 
having,  in  a  manner,  lost  the  Hebrew,  tueJ 
the   Greek  language  in  sacri«,  and  readth* 
scripture  out  oif  the  Septuagint  version.  W« 
meet  with  this  distinction  amongst  the  «i>^j 
verted  Jews,    in  the  Acts  of  the  AjioitlefSI 
"  In  those  days,  when  the  numlier  of  the  di^  i 
ciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmur- 
ing of  the  Grecians  or  Hellenists  against  th« 
Hebrews,"    Acts  vi.  L      This     is  whst  S^ 
Paul  probably  meant  by  his  being  a  Hcbre*. 
as  distinguished  from  an    Israelite  :  "  Aw 
they  Hebrews  ?     So  am  I.     Are  they  l«r»el- 
itea  ?  So  am  I."  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  In  one  mmi, 
these  were  convertible  terms,  both  signiff- 
ing  Jews  by  nation  and  and  religion ;  bat  u> 
the  sense  just  mentioned,  there  were  inuij, 
in  those  cMys,  who  were  Israelites,  but  out 
Hebrews.    St.   Paul  was  both,  not  only  u 
Israelite  by  birth,  but  a  Hebrew,  and  Ml 
an  Hellenistic  Jew.     Godwin  expresws  him- 
self inaccurately,  when  he  says,  thst  tho« 
who  lived  in  Palestine,  and  who,  asu*iiif(tbe 
Hebrew   test  in  their  public  worship,  were 
opposed  to   the   'EAA^wral,   are  called   He- 
brews, or  Jews.     For,  though  Hebrew  uiJ 
Jew  are  convertible  terms,  when  opposed  w 
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liiMf  tlie  seed  of  Abraham, 

of  the  Mosaic  religion,  oee 

yet,  as  opposed  to  the  'Eaav 

ire  not  convertible  terms,  there 

Jewii  mnd    Hellenistic  Jews  ; 

d.  thai  when  "  they,  who  were 

the  persecution  that  arose  about 

veiled    into   several    countries, 

r  word  to  none  but  Jews  only," 

akfl.  wp»i  Toiit  'EAAqvir^,  to   the 

Grecians;  Acts  x'l.  19,  20.     In 

firm   the  sense   which   is  here 

word  ■eaai7«t«J,  in  opposition 

.tion  Hebrews,  it  i«  proper  we 

loticc  of  the  distinction  between 

and  'EXAnwraJ.       The  former 

by  nation,  and  as   such  distin- 

Jewa,  Acta  xvi.  I ;  xii.  10  ;  and 

ppirc    having  been  rendered  by 

a  manner  universal,  and  their 

Bg  then  the  mo?it  common   and 

I  appellation    (ireeks    is    some' 

lo  the  whole  heathen    world,  or 

ire  not  Jews;   Itom.  i.  I6;ii.  9. 

I,  rolled  'EAAijrutol  by  Josephus, 

;yled  "EAAij*"  in  the    New  Tes- 

which  account  Grotius,  under- 

tho  'EAAij«ro),  or  "  Grecians,  to 

tf  ihone  who  were  dispersed  on 

)n  which  arose  about  Stephen, 

Lord  Jesus,"  Acts  xi,    19    20, 

ition,  concludes  there  in  a  mis. 

ext.  and  alters  it  according  to 

pd  Vulgate    Tersions :    "  Cerli 

ith    he,     "  «pof  Tffvi  'EAAqvat." 

I  Alexandrian  manuscript  reads, 
ported  by  no  other  copy.  And 
»ve  against  it — that  from  the 
jiately  preceding,   it  is  evident 

Fciana  were  by  nation   Jews, 

ki ;  it  being  expressly  said, 
ko  were  scattered  on  the  per- 
nched  the  gospel  to  the  ,lews 
ir  the'EAA^wf,  or  Greeks,  men- 
John'*  Gospel,  as  being  come 
at  the  passover  to  worship  in 
lohn  xii.  20,  and  likewise  those 
the  Acts,  as  worshipping  along 
I  in  the  synagogues.  Acts,  xiv. 
key  were  doubtless  (ireeks  bv 
bn.  yet  proselytes  to  the  .lewish 
m  is  a  distinction  made  be- 
nd proseljtes.  Acts  ii.  lOj  but 

Hehretvs  and  proselytes,  be- 
lyte  might  be  eitner  an  Hebrew 
kt,  according  to  the  language 
crfomied  public  worship,  lliat 
I,  or  Grecians,  were  Jews,  is 
id  from  the  account  we  have, 
Jcrusdem  St.  Paul  "  disputed 
recians,  they  went  about  to  slay 

20,  at  the  Jews  at  Damascus 

Act«  Li.    23.     Sow  had 

n  strangers  of  a  different 

be  imagined  they  durst  have 

kill  a  Jew,  among  his  own 
in  the  capital,  and    without  a 

on  of  hira  l>efore  any  of  their 


tribunals.  Upon  the  whole,  the  'exxtp-ito), 
or  Grecians,  being  Jews  who  u.sedthe  Greek 
tongue  in  their  sacred  exercises,  the  Hebrew 
Jews  and  Grecian  Jews  were  distinguished 
in  tho.se  days,  in  like  manner  as  the  Portu- 
guese and  I>utch  Jews  are  among  us,  not  so 
much  by  the  place  of  their  birth,  (many  be- 
ing born  in  l^nifland,  others  abroad,)  as  by 
the  language  tliey  use  in  their  public  prayer* 
and  sermons. 

Among  the  wonderful  dealings  of  (iod, 
■ays  Dr.  Neander,  by  which  the  coming  of 
Christianity  was  prepared,  must  be  plaoed 
the  spreading  of  ttie  Jews  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  'fliose  among  them  who  be- 
longed to  the  phariseea  gave  themselves 
much  trouble  to  obtain  proselytes ;  and  the 
loss  of  respect  for  the  old  popular  religion, 
and  the  unsatisfied  religious  wants  of  multi- 
tudes, furthered  their  views.  Reverence  for 
the  national  (iod  of  the  Jews,  as  a  mighty 
Being,  an<l  reverence  for  the  secret  sanc- 
tuary of  the  splendid  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
had  long-  gained  admittance  among  the 
heathen.  Jewish  goetse  (enchanters,  jug- 
glers, &c.)  permitted  themselves  to  make 
use  of  a  thousand  acts  of  delusion,  in  which 
they  were  very  skilful,  lo  make  an  impres- 
sion of  astonishment  on  the  minds  of  those 
around  them.  Confidence  in  Judaism  had 
in  consequence  made  such  wide  progress, 
especially  in  large  capital  towns,  that  the 
Roman  writers  in  the  time  of  the  first  em- 
perors openly  complain  of  it ;  and  Spneca, 
in  his  bonk  upon  superstition,  said  of  the 
Jews,  "  The  conquered  have  given  laws  to 
the  conquerors."  "ITie  Jewish  proselyte- 
makers,  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  who 
had  themselves  no  conception  of  the  real 
nature  of  religion,  could  give  to  others  no 
insight  into  it.  They  often  allowed  their 
converts  to  take  up  a  kind  of  dead  mono- 
theism, and  merely  exchange  one  kind  of 
superstition  for  another ;  they  taught  them, 
that,  by  the  mere  outwanl  worship  of  one 
God,  and  outward  ceremonials,  they  were 
sure  of  the  grace  of  God,  without  requiring 
any  change  of  life ;  and  they  gave  to  them 
only  new  means  of  silencing  their  conscience, 
and  new  support  in  the  sins  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  renounce  :  and  hence  our  Saii- 
our  reproached  these  proselyte-makers,  that 
they  made  their  converts  ten  times  more  tho 
children  of  hell,  than  they  themselves  were. 
But  we  must  here  acctiratety  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  proselytes.  The 
proseljtes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
the  proselytes  of  righteousness,  who  under- 
went circumcision  and  took  upon  themselves 
the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  law,  were  very 
different  from  the  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
who  only  bound  themselves  to  renounce 
idolatry,  to  the  worship  of  the  one  <  Iod,  and 
to  abstinence  from  all  heathenish  excess,  as 
well  as  from  every  thing  which  appeared  to 
have  any  connexion  with  idolatry.  jhe 
former  often  embraced  all  the  fanaticism 
and  superstition  of  the  Jews,  and  allowed 
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tfienwelves  to  be  blindly  led  by  their  Jewish 
teachers.  The  more  difficult  it  had  been 
to  them  to  uubject  ihemselvea  to  the  ob- 
sen'ance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law, 
necessarily  so  irksome  to  a  (ireek  or  a  Ro- 
man, the  less  could  they  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  believe,  that  all  this  had  been  iin 
vain,  that  they  had  obtained  no  advantage 
by  it,  and  that  they  must  renotince  their 
presumed  holiness.  What  Justin  Martyr 
says  to  the  Jews,  holds  good  of  these  pro- 
eelytea :  "  The  proselytes  not  only  do  not 
beiiere,  but  they  calumniate  the  name  of 
Chriiit  twice  as  much  as  you,  and  they  wish 
to  murder  and  torture  ua  who  believe  on 
him,  because  they  are  desirous  to  resemble 
you  in  every  thing."  The  proselytes  of  the 
gate,  on  the  contrary,  had  taken  many  of 
the  most  admirable  truths  out  of  Judaism. 
Without  becominif  entirely  Jews,  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Jews,  they  had  heard  of  the  promised 
mes.senger  from  God,  of  the  King  armed 
with  power  from  (iod,  of  whom  a  report 
had  been  spread,  as  Suetonius  says  in  the 
life  of  Vespasian ,  over  the  whole  of  the 
east.  JIuch  of  that  which  they  had  heard 
from  their  Jewish  teachers,  whose  writings 
they  had  read,  had  remained  dark  to  them, 
and  they  were  still  to  seek  in  them.  By 
the  notions  which  they  had  received  from 
the  Jews,  of  one  tiod,  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  of  (iod's  judgment,  and 
of  the  Messiah,  they  were  more  prepared  for 
the  gospel  than  other  heathens ;  and  because 
they  still  thought  that  they  had  too  little, 
because  they  had  no  determined  religious 
system,  and  were  curious  after  more  instruc- 
tion in  divine  things,  and  because  they  had 
not  received  many  of  the  prejudices  which 
swayed  the  Jews,  they  were  more  fitted  to 
receive  the  gospel  than  many  of  the  Jews. 
From  the  very  beginning  they  must  have 
been  attentive  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
■which  secured  to  them,  without  making 
thera  Jews,  a  full  share  in  the  fulfilment  of 
those  promises  of  which  the  Jews  had 
spoken  to  them.  To  these  proselytes  of  the 
gate,  (the  (pofioi/nyot  Thv  9thy,  the  ft/atfith  of 
the  New  Testament,)  passed,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  Acts,  the  preaching  of  the 
rospcl,  when  it  had  been  rejeclca  by  the 
bUnded  Jews ;  and  here  the  seed  of  the 
divine  word  found  a  fitting  soil  in  hearts 
desirous  of  holiness.  There  were,  however, 
doubtless,  among  the  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
,  aoine  who,  wanting  in  proper  earnestness  in 
their  search  after  religious  truth,  only  de- 
sired, in  every  case,  an  easy  road  to  heaven, 
which  did  not  require  any  self-denial ;  and 
who,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  being  on  the 
safe  aide,  whether  power  and  truth  lay  with 
the  Jews  or  the  heathens,  sometimes  wor- 
shipped in  the  synagogue  of  Jehovah,  some, 
times  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  who, 
therefore,  fluttered  in  susjtense  between 
Judaism  and  heathenism. 
HEMLOCK,  trn  and  u»m-!,  Deut.  xxix, 
460 
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18 ;  x.xxii.  32 ;  Psalm  IxLi.  21 ;  Jet 
\x.  15;  .vxiii.  IS;  Lam.  iii.  5,  19;  Hi 
Amos  vi.  12.  In  the  two  latter  i 
translators  have  rendered  the  wort 
in  the  others,  gali.  Ililler  suppo 
centaureum,  described  by  Fliny  ;  b( 
shows  it  to  be  the  hemlock.  It  i 
from  Deut.  xxix.  18,  that  some  her! 
is  meant  of  a  malignant  or  naasci 
being  there  joined  with  wormwooi 
the  margin  of  our  bibles  explained 
poisonful  herb."  In  like  manoet 
viii.  U,  ix.  15,  and  xxiii.  15.  la 
4,  the  comparison  is  to  a  bitter  hm 
growing  among  grain,  overpowen 
vegetable,  and  substitutes  a  pemid 
"  If,"  says  the  author  of  "  Script 
trated,"  "  the  comparison  be  U 
growing  in  the  furrows  of  the  fial 
speaking,  then  we  are  much  rMJ 
our  plants  bkely  to  answer  this  < 
but  if  we  may  take  the  ditches  a 
the  moist  or  sunken  places  withii 
also,  which  I  partly  suspect,  the 
include  other  plants ;  and  I  do  no 
hemlock  may  not  be  intended.  S 
inclines  to  this  rather  than  «vor 
agrostes,  as  the  LXX.  have  rendere 
prophet  appears  to  mean  a  vegeta 
should  appear  wholesome,  and 
those  known  to  be  salutary,  as 
when  just,  properly  is ;  but  < 
would  demonstrate  its  malignity, 
judgment  ia  when  enforced.  H 
poisonous,  and  water-hemlock  ( 
yet  either  of  these  may  be  mist 
some  of  their  parts,  the  root  pi 
may  deceive  but  too  fatally." 

HEN,  6p»w,  a  Esdras  t.  30;  & 
37 ;  Luke  xiii.  3-i,  In  these  ImI 
sages  our  Saviour  exclaims.  "Oi 
Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  han 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  'h 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wiii| 
would  not!"  The  metaphor  hw 
very  beautiful  one.  WTien  the  hen 
of  prey  coining,  she  makes  a  noise 
ble  her  chickens,  that  she  may  c 
with  her  wing's  from  the  danger.  % 
eagle  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  Jn 
our  Lord  invited  them  to  bims«U 
to  guard  them  from  threatened  c 
they  disregarded  his  inntation*  i 
ings,  and  fell  a  prey  to  their  a 
The  affection  of  the  hen  to  her  bi 
strong  as  to  have  l>ecome  proverbia 
a  beautiful  Clreek  epigram  in  the  A 
which  attbrds  a  very  fine  illustrat 
affection  of  this  bird  in  another 
has  been  thus  translated  : — 

"  BmnUi  hCT  tottrna^  w\-ng  th*  Ytma  drf^ 
Her  dju-Unff  oApnoft.  while  ihr  hsow  4^ 
And  through  the  winters  day  unfna««4 
The  chilUii^  Heera  mnd  Inclcincm  ddn 
Till  t  ■nquinli'il  by  the  cold  And  |itm  In 
True  tn  her  charge,  >he  iwrWia  al  tML 

Plutarch,  in  his  book  /3c  PhUo*t«r 
sents  this  parental  ait.ichmeut  ( 
very  pleasing  manner:  "Dc^ 
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lib  whxt  care  tlic  hen  protects  her 
giring  some  shelter  under  her 
9rting  others  upon  her  hack, 
_  around  her,  and  picking  out 
MnI  ;  and  if  taj  animal  approache« 
rrifies  them,  driving  it  away  with  a 
I  and  Ktreogtfa  truly  wonderful?" 
OTICON,  a  decree  or  edict  of  the 

fcDO,  which  was  dated  at  Conatan- 
ihe  year  483,  and  by  which  he  in- 
tinite  all  the  parties  in  religion 
me  faith.  For  ^s  reason  the  decree 
ed henolieoH,  which  Rignifies  "union" 
iting."  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
mbluhed  by  the  advice  of  Acacius, 
Wt  Constantinople ,  who  wished  to 
^fhe  contending  parties.  This  de- 
pcated  and  confirmed  all  that  had 
Mted  b  the  councils  of  Nice,  Con- 
ipb»  Epheaus.and  Chalcedon,  against 
lani,  Neatorians,  and  Eutychians, 
rly  mentioning  the  council 
The  kettolicoH  was  approved 
of  the  two  contending  parties 
rkable  for  their  candour  and 
but  it  was  opposed  by  the  \'io- 
obstinate.  who  complained  that  it 
Kioua  to  the  honour  and  authority 
boat  holy  council  of  Chalcedon. 
Bae  nevf  contests  and  new  di\i8ion8 
I  deplorable  than  those  which  this 
was  intended  to  suppress.  'llie 
(Opposed  it  with  all  tneir  strength  ; 
condemned   in  form   by   Pope 

karetit,  dptat,  from  oifif,  I 
iifiea  an  error  in  some  essential 
tian  faith,  nubhcly  avowed, 
itcly  muntained ;  or,  according 
definition,  "  Smienlia  rrrum 
MNO  tensu  nccgxtata,  palam 
t  pfTiimaciier  deftnta."  Among  the 
,  the  word  kertty  appears  to  have 
dung  of  that  odious  signification 
n  been  attached  to  it  by  ecclesiasti- 
n*  in  later  times.  It  only  signified 
tx  opinion,  dogma,  or  sect,  without 

tany  reproach ;  being  indifTerently 
r  of  a  party  approved,  or  of  one 
^Md,  by  the  writer.  In  this  sense 
Im  of  the  heresy  of  the  Stoics,  of 
ipatrtica.  Epicureans,  &c.,  meaning 
or  peculiar  system  of  these  uhiloso- 
In  the  historical  part  of  the  Ne.w 
at,  the  word  seems  to  bear  very 
tbe  same  signification,  being  em- 
'.minately  to  denote  a  sect  or 
T  good  or  bad.  Thus  we  read 
or  heresy  of  the  sadducees,  of 
of  the  Nazarenes,  &c.  See 
sv.  5;  uiv.  5;  xxvi.  &;  xxviii. 
tlie  two  former  of  these  passages, 
l^tmrjr  aecms  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Ihoriia  merely  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
WWwoi  the  least  appearance  of  any 
I  tp  convey  either  praise  or  blame. 
4,  5,  St.  I'aiil,  in  defending 
king  Agrippa,  uses  the  same 
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term,  when  it  was  manifently  his  design  to 
exalt  the  party  to  which  he  had  belonged, 
and  to  give  their  system  the  preference  over 
every  other  system  of  Judaism,  both  with 
regard  to  soundness  of  doctrine  and  purity 
of  morals, 

2.  It  has  been  su^ested  that  the  acceptation 
of  the  word  a!pvra  m  the  epistles  is  different 
from  what  it  has  been  observed  to  be  in  tha 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
order  to  account  for  this  difference,  it  may 
be  observed  that  tlie  word  seel  has  always 
something  relative  in  it ;  and  therefore,  al- 
though the  general  import  of  the  term  ba 
the  same,  it  will  convey  a  favourable  or  an 
unfavourable  idea,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar relation  which  it  bears  in  the  application. 
When  it  is  used  along  with  the  proper  name, 
by  way  of  di.<;tinguishing  one  party  from 
another,  it  conveys  neither  praise  nor  re- 
proach. If  anything  reprehensible  or  com- 
mendable be  meant,  it  is  suggested,  not  by 
the  word  atpttris  itself,  but  by  the  words  witn 
which  it  stands  connected  in  construction. 
Tlius  we  may  speak  of  a  strict  sect,  or  a  lax 
sect ;  or  of  a  good  sect,  or  a  bad  sect. 
Again  :  the  term  may  be  applied  to  a  party 
formed  in  a  community,  when  considered  in 
reference  to  the  whole.  If  the  community 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  sucu 
a  subdivision,  without  impairing  or  corrupt- 
ing its  constitution,  a  charge  of  splitting  into 
sects,  or  forming  parties,  is  equivalent  to  a 
charge  of  corruption  in  that  which  is  most 
essential  to  the  existence  and  welfare  of  the 
society.  Hence  arises  the  whole  diflference 
in  the  word,  as  it  is  used  in  the  historical 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  epis- 
tles of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  for  these  are 
the  only  apostles  who  employ  it.  In  the 
history,  the  reference  is  always  of  the  first 
kind;  in  the  epistles,  it  is  idways  of  the 
second.  In  these  last,  the  apostles  addresa 
themselves  only  to  Christians,  and  either 
reprehend  them  for,  or  warn  them  against, 
forming  sects  among  themselves,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  charity,  to  the  production  of  much 
mischief  within  their  community,  and  of 
great  scandal  to  the  unconverted  world  with- 
out. In  both  applications,  however,  the  radi- 
cal import  of  the  word  is  the  same;  and  even 
in  the  latter  it  has  no  necessary  reference  to 
doctrine,  true  or  false.  During  the  eurly 
ages  of  Christianity,  the  term  ktresy  gradu- 
ally lost  the  innocence  of  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  came  to  be  applied,  in  a  reproach- 
ful sense,  to  any  corruption  of  what  was 
con.sidered  as  the  orthodox  creed,  or  even  to 
any  departure  from  the  established  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church. 

3.  The  heresies  cbietly  aUuded  to  in  the 
apostolical  epistles  are,  first,  those  of  the 
Judaizcrs,  or  rigid  adherents  to  the  Mo- 
saic rites,  especially  that  of  circumcision; 
second,  those  of  c(jnverted  Helienins,  or 
iirccian  .lews,  who  held  the  Greek  elo- 
quence and  philosophr  in  too  high  an  esti- 
mation, and  corrupted,  by  the  speculations 
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of  the  latter,  the  simplicity  of  ihc  gospel ; 
and  third,  those  who  endeavoured  U>  lilend 
(Jhrifllianiiy  with  a  mixed  philosophy  of 
magic,  demonology,  and  Plntoniain,  which 
wsm  then  highly  jrapular  in  the  world.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  the  remarks  of  Hug 
will  tend  to  Ulustrate  Kome  uaiisagcs  in  the 
WTitings  of  St.  Paul : — Without  being  ac- 
|uaiuted  with  the  notions  of  those  teachers 
rho  caused  the  apostle  so  much  an.xiety  and 
Ti»  much  vexation,  a  consideruWe  part  of  theje 
treatiWH  must  necessarily  remain  dark  and 
unintelligible.  From  the  criteria  by  which  the 
apoatle  points  them  out,  at  one  time  somo 
deemed  that  they  recognised  the  (juotiticB ; 
others  perceived  none  but  the  Essenes ;  and 
every  one  found  arguments  for  his  assertions 
from  the  similarity  of  the  doctrines,  opinions, 
and  morals.  It  woiUd,  however,  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  Gnostic  school  had  at 
that  time  indeed  perfectly  developed  itself, 
as  it  is  unjust  to  charge  the  Essenes  \vith 
that  extreme  of  immor^ity  of  which  St.  Paul 
accused  these  seducers,  since  the  contempo- 
raries and  acquaintances  of  this  Jewish  sect 
mention  them  Nvith  honour  and  respect,  and 
extol  its  members  as  the  most  virtuous  men 
of  their  age.  Tlie  similarity  of  the  princi- 
ples and  opinions,  which  will  have  been 
observed  in  both  parties  compared  with  St. 
Paul's  declarations.  Hows  from  a  common 
source,  from  the  philosophy  of  that  age, 
whence  both  the  one  and  the  other  have 
derived  their  share.  We  shall  therefore  go 
less  astray,  if  we  recede  a  step,  and  consider 
the  philosophy  itself,  as  the  general  modeller 
of  these  derivative  theories.  It  found  its 
followers  among  Judaism  as  well  as  among 
the  heathens ;  it  both  introduced  its  specu- 
lative preuarations  into  Christianity,  and  en- 
deavoured to  unite  them  or  to  acljust  them 
to  it,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  by  which 
meuns  Christianity  would  have  become  de- 
formed and  unlike  to  itself,  and  would  have 
been  merged  in  the  ocean  of  philosophical 
reveries,  unless  the  apostles  had  on  this  oc- 
casion defended  it  agunst  the  follies  of  men. 
An  oriental,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a 
Babylonian  or  Chaldean,  doctrinal  system 
bad  ahready  long  become  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  even  to  the  Romans,  before 
Augustus,  and  still  more  so  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  was  in  the  full  progress  of  its  exten- 
sion over  Asia  and  Europe.  It  set  up  difl'er- 
ent  deities  and  intermediate  spirits  in  ex- 
jjlan.ition  of  certain  phenomena  of  nature, 
for  the  office  of  governing  the  world,  and 
for  the  solution  of  other  metaphysical  ques- 
tions, which  from  time  immemorial  were 
reckoned  among  the  difficult  propositions  of 
philosophy.  The  practical  part  of  this  sys- 
tem was  occupied  with  the  precepts  by 
means  of  which  a  person  might  enter  into 
communication  with  these  spirits  or  demons. 
But  the  result  which  they  promised  to 
themselves  from  this  union  with  the  divine 
natures,  was  that  of  acquiring,  by  their  as- 
sistance, nuperhuman  knowledge,  that  of 
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predicting  future  events,  and  of  perfor 
supernatural    works.       These    philoeophe 
were  celebrated   under  the   name  of  Ma^ 
and  Chaldeans;  who,  for  the  sake  of  belte 
accommodating    themselves   to  the  we 
nations,    modified    their   system    after 
(ireek  forms,  and  then,  aa  it  appears,  knei 
how  to  unite  it  with  the  doctrine  of  PUto^l 
from  whence    afterwards   arose    the    Ne 
Platonic  and  in  Christendom  the  Gnoati 
school.     These  men  forced  their  way  evai" 
to   the  throne.     Tiberius  had  received  in- 
struction in  their  philosophy,  and  was  very 
confident  that  by  means  of  an  intelligeocf 
with  the  demons,  it  was  possible  to  learn 
and    perform  extraordinary  things.      Nera 
caused  a  great  number  of  them  to  be  brongbt 
over  from  Asia,  not  unfrequently  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  the  provincc-s.     ITie  supenutufiJ 
spirits  would  not  always  a|ipear,  yet  be  ilid 
not   discard  liia  belief  of  them.     The  laagi 
and  Chaldeans  were  the  persons  who  were 
consulted  on  great  undertakings,  who,  whea 
conspiracies  arose,  predicted  the  issue  ;  vlia 
invoked  spirits,  prepared  offerings,  and  is 
love  aifairs  were  obliged  to  afford  aid  fmn 
their  art.  Even  the  force  of  the  laws,  to  wlufb 
recourse  was  frequently  necessary  to  bt  iwl 
at  Rome,  tended  to  nothing  but  the  lOf- 
mentation  of  their  authority.     As  they  foaM  i 
access  and  favour  with  people  of  all  dtmm 
in  the  capital,  so  did  they  also  in  the  jn-  \ 
vinces.     Paul  found  a  magus  at  the  cottrt  of 
the  proconsul  at  Paphos.  Acts  xiii.  6.    Such 
was  that  Simon  in  Samaria,  Acts  viiL  W,  i 
who  was  there  considered  as  a  higher  boof  J 
of  the  spiritual  class.     THe  expression  ii] 
remarkable,  as  it   is  a  [lart  of  the  lecli 
language  of  the  Theurgist^  ;  they  calle 
itiyofut  roB  Btov  fieyd\n,    "The   great 
of  God."    So  also  Pliny  calls  some 
demons  and  intermediate  spirits,  by  ' 
co-operation  particular  results  were  efcrtcdi,1 
poteslules.       Justin     Martyr,     the    fellow- 
countryman  of  Simon,  has  preserv*^  to  n*  I 
some  technical  expressions  of  hi"   f 
Fie  says  that  they  ascribed  to  hi 
title  inrtpdyw  wiayis  apx^ty  kbI  liovaiai,  %su  «<ti^ 
/<«wj.     Of  these  classes  of  spirits,  which  tp' 
pear  under  such  different  appellatioiu.  tu 
superior  were   those  who   ruled ;    but  th( 
inferior,  who  had  more  of  a   iiintcri:i!  tub- 
stance,  and  who,  on  that  :tc  <  abk 

to  connect  themselves  immei:  >  >  atat- 

ter,  were  those  who  executed  the  cumnuui^ 
of  the  superior.  By  an  intelligence  withtbf 
superior  spirits  a  person  might  have  the 
subaltern  at  his  service  an  il  assistanrr ;  for 
the  more  powerful  demons  thus  coiiimaAd«4 
the  inferior  to  execute  certain  commi-'uxMi 
in  the  material  world  :  'Erri  ipxniriTimtm- 
nonluv,  "  By  the  prince  of  the  devils,"  H<t 
xii.  24. 

4.  The  Syrian  philosopher,  Jamblidmirf 
Chalcis,  has  furnished  us.  with  a  cirroi' 
stantial  representation  of  this  system  and  it* 
several  varieties,  in  his  book  on  the  MjM- 
ries  of  the  Cbaldeans  and  Egypttan* . — Thi 
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nature  of  the  gods  is  a  pure,  opiritual,  and 
perfect  unity.  With  this  highest  and  perfect 
immateriality  no  influence  on  matter  is  con- 
cei«*able,  consequently,  no  creation  and  do- 
minion of  the  world.  Certain  subordinate 
deities  must  therefore  be  admitted,  which 
are  more  compounded  in  their  nature,  and 
can  act  npon  gross  matter.  Tliese  are  the 
*•  creators  of  the  world,"  Svfiiovpyot,  and  the 
"mlers  of  the  world,"  Koo/uiKpiToptt.  The  su- 
perior deitiea  are,  however,  the  real  cause  of 
all  that  exists ;  and  from  their  fulness,  from 
their  vKlipittux,  it  derives  its  existpnce.  The 
succession  from  the  hijihest  deities  down  to 
the  lowest  is  not  by  a  sudden  descent,  but 
by  a  continuaUy  graduating  decreaae  from 
the  highest,  pure,  and  spirittial  natures,  down 
to  thofle  which  are  more  substantial  and 
material,  which  are  the  nearest  related  to 
the  gross  matter  of  the  creation,  and  which 
consequently  possess  the  property  of  acting 
upon  it.  In  proportion  to  their  purer  quality, 
or  coarser  composition,  they  occupy  diH'erent 
places  as  their  ret^idence,  either  in  a  denser 
ttmospbere,  or  in  higher  regions.  The 
highest  among  these  cla.sses  of  spirits  are 
tailed  4px«».  or,  ipx"***  iirhy.  Others  among 
the  "diWne  natures,"  &«liu  oMu,  are  "  inter- 
mediate beings,"  fi^"''"-  Those  which  occupy 
themselres  with  the  lawn  of  the  world  are 
alM  called  ipxoyrts,  and  *'  the  ministering 
spirits  "  are  Siimtuit  and  Hryyikot.  The  arch- 
•iigels  are  not  generally  recognised  in  thia 
theory ;  this  class  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
l»ter  origin,  and  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced by  Porphyry.  (See  ArchtmgeU 
If  we  take  here  also  into  consideration 
the  ^{awrtoi,  of  which  Justin  has  before 
•poken,  we  shaU  have  enumerated  the  greater 

Sof  the  technical  appellations  of   this 
ODology.     But  to  nrrivc  at  nn  union  with 
•l"!  higher  orders  of  the  spiritual  world,  in 
•hich  alone  the  highest  bliss  of  man  con- 
JwISi  it  is  necessary,  before  all  things,  to 
"'Mine  disengaged  from  the  servitude  of  the 
"•"dj,  which  detains  the  soul  from  .soaring 
"P  to  the   purely    spiritual.      Matrimony, 
"■wefore,  and  every  inclination   to   sexual 
tonoipwcence,  must  be   renounced   before 
'ke  attainment  of  this  perfection.     Hence, 
">e  offerings  and  initiations  of  the  magi  can- 
"pt,  without  great  injury,  be  even  commu- 
■^fited  to  those  who  have  not  as  yet  eman- 
"P»te(l  themselves  from  the  libiflo  procreandi, 
'"'1  the  propensities    to   corjioreol    altach- 
OKnts.    To  eat  meat,  or  to  partake  in  gene- 
fU  of  any  slain  animal,  nay,  to  even  touch 
•'.  contaminates.     Bodily  exercises  and  puri- 
firatioiMi,  though  not  productive  of  the  gifts 
of  prophecy,  are  nevertheless  conducive  to 
fJiera.    Though  the  gods  only  attend  to  the 
pure,  they  neverthelesa  sometimes  mislead 
men  to  impure,  actions.    This  may  perhaps 
proceed  from  the  totally  diilerent  ideas  of 
that  which  is  good  and  righteou.s,   which 
tabaist  between  them  and  mankind. 

5.  This  philosophy,  of  which  the  elements 
had  alreafly  existed  a  long  time  in  the  east. 


formed  itself,  in  its  progress  to  the  west, 
into  a  doctrinal  system,  which  found  there 
far  more  approbation  and  celebrity  than  it 
ever  had  deser»'ed.  It  was  principally 
welcome  in  those  countries,  to  which  the 
epistles  of  the  apostle  are  directed.  Whea 
St.  Paul  had  preached  at  Ejihesus,  a 
quantity  of  magical  and  theurgical  books 
were  brought  forward  by  their  posses.sora 
and  burned  before  bis  eyes,  Acts  xLx.  19. 
This  city  had  long  since  been  cclel)ratcd  for 
them,  and  the  'Z<pi<na  kKt^upipimKa,  and  'E<p«Via 
ypAf^una,  were  spells  highly  cxtolJeil  by  the 
the  ancients,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an 
authority  over  the  demons.  As  late  even  as 
the  fourth  century,  the  synod  at  Laodicea 
was  obliged  to  institute  severe  laws  against 
the  worshij)  of  angels,  against  magic,  and 
against  incantations.  These  opinions  had 
taken  such  a  deep  root  in  the  mind,  that 
some  centuries  did  not  suffice  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  recollection  of  them.  Now, 
there  are  passages  in  the  apostle  which 
strikingly  characterize  thi.s  theory.  He  calls 
the  doctrinal  system  of  his  opponents  <^i\o<70. 
<pla  ob  ftarA  Xpis-K  "  a  philosophy  incompatible 
with  Christianity,"  Col.  ii.  8 ;  ^pvcKtia  rSir 
iYY^Kam,  "  a  worship  of  angels,"  f  ^ol.  ii.  18  ; 
tiiaaKofJiiu  Smiimliav,  "  a  demonology,"  1  Tim. 
iv.  1.  He  calls  it  still  farther  yotrrtta,  2  Tim, 
iii.  13.  This  is  the  peculiar  expression  by 
which  the  ancients  denoted  magical  arts  and 
necromantic  experiments  j  y6rit  is,  according 
to  Hesychiua,  ^"^701,  KiKa(,  vtpUpryos,  and 
yovrtvti,  a-rara,  fiaytin,  tpapfuiKfufi,  /{diSn.  K- 
St.  Paul  compares  these  teachers  to  Jannes 
and  Jamhres,  2  Timothy  iii.  S.  'ITiese  two 
persons  are,  according  to  the  ancient  tra- 
dition, the  magicians  who  withstood  Hoses 
by  their  arts.  They  were  from  lime 
immemorial  names  bo  notorious  in  the 
magical  science,  that  they  did  not  remain 
unknown  even  to  the  Neo-llatonicj.  When 
the  apostle  enjoins  the  JJpbcsians  to  array 
themselves  in  the  arms  of  failh,  and  courage- 
ously to  endure  the  combat,  Ephes.  vi.  12, 
he  says,  that  it  is  the  more  necessary',  be- 
cause tbcir  combat  is  not  against  human 
force,  06  mpiiz  alfui  Kol  adpKa,  "  flesh  and 
blood,"  but  against  superhuman  natures. 
Where  he  mentions  these,  he  enumerates 
in  order  the  names  of  this  magico-spiritual 
world,  ipx"')  iiov<rlaf,  particjdarly  the 
KoonoKpirogas,  "  principalities,"  "powers," 
"ndersj"  and  likewise  fixes  their  abode 
in  the  upper  aerial  regions,  'ii  rhy  atpa  tv 
ToTi  iitavpavimi.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  f^olossians,  for  the  sake  of 
representing  to  them  Christianity  in  an  ex- 
alted and  important  light,  and  of  praising  the 
divine  nature  of  .Jesus,  he  says,  that  all  that 
exists  is  his  creation,  and  is  subjected  to  him, 
not  even  the  spiritual  world  excepted.  He 
then  selects  the  philosophic  appellations  to 
demonstrate  that  this  supposititious  dcmon- 
ocracy  is  wholly  subaen.'ient  to  him ;  whe- 
ther they  be  Ap^rot.or  Kvp^i-ntrtty  hpxai,  ijow^ieui 
Col.  i.  16.  Finally,  to  destroy  completely 
2  I  2 
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iMid  decisively  the  whole  dociirinal  Byatem, 
he  demonstrates,  that  Christ,  through  the 
work  of  redemption,  has  obtained  the  victory 
over  the  entire  spiritual  creation,  that  he 
drags  in  triumph  the  ipx^^  and  'fowrlai  as 
vanquished,  and  that  henceforth  their  do- 
minion and  exercise  of  poiver  have  ceased. 
Col.  ii.  15.  But  what  heeaya  respecting  the 
seared  consciences  of  these  liereticH,  respect- 
ing their  deception.s,  their  avarice,  &c.,  is 
certainly  more  applicable  to  this  class  of 
men,  than  to  any  other.  None  throughout 
all  antiquity  are  more  accused  of  these  im- 
moralities, than  those  pretended  confidants 
of  the  occult  powers.  If  he  speaks  warmly 
against  any  distinction  of  meats,  against 
abstinence  from  matrimony,  this  also  applies 
to  them  ;  and  if  he  rejecta  bodily  exercises, 
it  was  because  they  recommended  them, 
because  they  imposed  baths,  lustrations, 
continence,  and  long  preparations,  as  the 
conditions  by  which  alone  the  connexion 
with  the  spirits  became  possible.  These, 
then,  are  the  persons  who  passed  before  the 
apostle's  mind,  and  who,  when  they  adopted 
Christianity,  established  that  sect  among  the 
professors  of  Jesus,  which  gave  to  it  the 
nsime  of  Gnostics,  and  which,  together  with 
the  different  varieties  of  this  system,  is 
accused  by  history  of  magical  arts.  Other 
adherents  of  this  system  among  the  heathens, 
to  which  the  Syrian  philosophers,  as  well  as 
some  Eg}'ptian,  such  as  Plotinus  and  his 
scholars,  belonged,  formed  the  sect  of  Neo- 
Platonism. 

6.  But  in  the  above  remarks  of  this  learned 
German,  some  considerationH  ore  wanting, 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of 
several  of  the  above  passages  quoted  from 
St.  Paul.  The  philosophic  system  above 
mentioned  was  built  on  the  scripture  doctrine 
of  good  and  evil  angels,  and  so  had  a  basis 
of  truth,  althougb  al)used  to  a  gross  super- 
stition, nnd  even  idolatry.  It  was  grounded, 
too,  upon  the  notion  of  different  orders 
among  both  good  and  evil  spirit.s,  with 
Bubordinatton  and  government ;  which  ako 
is  a  truth  of  which  some  intimation  is  given 
in  scripture.  The  apostle  then  could  use  all 
theae  terms  without  giving  any  .sanction  to 
the  errors  of  the  day.  He  knew  that  the 
spiritual  powers  they  had  converted  into  sub- 
ordinate deities,  were  either  good  or  evil 
angels  in  their  various  ranks,  and  he  uproots 
the  whole  superstition,  by  showing  that  the 
"  thrones  and  dominions"  of  lieaven  are 
submissive  created  servants  of  Christ ;  and 
that  the  evil  spirits,  the  rulers  of  "  the  dark- 
ness  of  this  world,"  are  put  under  his  feet. 

HEllMON,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the 
Holy  Land,  often  spoken  of  in  scripture.  It 
was  in  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country, 
beyond  ilordan,  and  in  the  territories  which 
onginally  belonged  to  ()g,  king  of  Uashan, 
Joshua  xii.  5;  ziii.  5.  The  Psalmist  con- 
nects Tabor  and  Hermon  together,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  Pi;alm  l.xxxix.  12; 
cxxsin.  3 ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
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that  they  lay  contignous  to  each  other. 
Ttus  is  agreeable  to  the  account  that  is  given 
us  by  travellers.  Mr.  AlaundrelL,  in  his 
journey  from  Aleppo,  8a)-s  that  in  three  houn 
and  a  half  from  the  river  Kishon,  he  came 
to  a  small  brook  near  which  was  an  old 
village  and  a  good  kane,  called  Lcgtuie  | 
not  far  from  which  his  companj  took 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  and  froa 
wnence  they  had  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  At  about  six  or 
seven  hours'  distance  eastward,  stood,  within 
view,  Nazoireth,  and  the  two  mountains  Ta- 
bor and  Hermon.  He  adds,  that  they  wera 
sufficiently  instructed  by  experience  whjit 
the  holy  Psalmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Her- 
mon ;  their  tents  being  as  wet  'n-ith  it  ta  if 
it  had  rained  all  night.  Psalm  cx.xxiiL  3. 

HEROD,  sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Jetvs,  second  son  of  Antipat«r  the  Idomeaii, 
horn  B.C.  71-  At  the  age  of  twenty-fire 
he  was  made  by  his  father  governor  of 
Galilee,  and  distinguished  himself  bj  the 
suppression  of  a  band  of  robbers,  wiin  tlie 
e.xecutton  of  their  leader,  Hesekiah.  and 
several  of  his  comrades.  As  be  had  per- 
formed this  act  of  heroism  by  his  o<ra 
authority,  and  had  executed  the  culpriu 
without  the  form  of  trial,  he  was  aummonrd 
before  the  sanhedrim,  but,  through  iht 
strength  of  his  party  and  zeal  of  his  frieodi, 
he  escaped  any  censure.  In  the  civil  wv 
between  the  republican  and  Cesarian  piitiei, 
Herod  joined  Gaasius,  and  was  made  gover- 
nor of  CfBlo-Sjria ;  and  when  Mark  .Antooy 
arrived  victorious  in  ijyria,  Herod  and  bis 
brother  found  means  to  ingratiate  themselret 
with  him,  and  were  appomted  as  tetnicbs 
in  Judea,  but  in  a  short  time  an  invasion  of 
Antigonus,  who  was  aided  by  the  Jews, 
obliged  Herod  to  make  his  escape  from 
Jerusalem,  and  retire  iirat  to  Idumea,  ud 
then  to  Eg)'pt.  He  at  length  arrived  »t 
Rome,  and  obtained  the  crown  of  Jnifcs 
upon  occasion  of  a  difierence  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  .Asmodean  fjundt. 
Hyrcanus  had  been  for  a  considerable  tiint 
unnce  and  High  Priest  of  the  Jemsh  natioot 
but  whilst  the  Roman  empire  was  in  an  OA- 
settled  state,  after  the  death  of  Jidtus  Otmt, 
Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  brother  of 
Hyrcanus.  made  himself  master  of  the  citT 
and  all  Judea.  In  this  state  Herod  foooi^ 
things  when  he  came  to  Rome,  and  the  nuMt 
that  he  then  aimed  at  was  to  obtain  <h( 
kingdom  fur  Aristobulus,  his  wife's brolbcrt 
but  the  senate  of  Rome,  moved  by  tin 
recommendations  of  Mark  .\ntony,  conienW 
the  kingdom  of  Judea  upon  licrud  himarlt 
Having  met  with  this  unexpected  succesiit 
Rome,  he  returned  without  delay  to  JodMi 
and  in  about  three  years  got  possfsiinn  d 
the  whole  country.  He  had,  Dowenr,  ti 
fight  his  way  to  the  throne,  which,  as  we  haw 
seen,  was  in  the  posse^^ion  of  .Xntigoant. 
Though  aided  by  the  Roman  army,  he  »*« 
obliged  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which 
held  out  for  si^  months,  when  it  wu  as- 
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f  assault,  and  a  \mX  Riaughurr  was 
af  Um  tnhabitanto,  till  the  intercession 
I^^HEtierod  put  an  end  to  it.  Anti- 
^^^Hten  prisoner  and  put  to  death, 
«pMM  the  way  to  Herod's  quiet  pos- 
1  of  the   kini^dom.      His   first  cares 

0  replenish  his  coffers,  and  to  repress 
i-tion  still  attached  to  the  AamtNlean 
iu)d  which  regarded  him  as  a  usurper. 
IS  guilty  of  many  e.xtortions  and  cruel- 

the  pursuit  of  these  objects.  Shortly 
dlts.  an  accusation  was  lodged  against 

1  before  Mark  Antony  by  Cleoi)atra, 
■d  been  influenced  to  the  deed  by  his 
r-tn-Iaw,  Alexandra.  He  was  sum- 
I  to  answer  to  the  charges  exhibited 
I  him  before  the  triumvir ;  and  on  this 
on  be  gave  a  most  remarkable  display 

conflict  of  opposite  passions  in  a  iero- 
beart.  DoaUngly  fond  of  his  wife. 
Bine,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
Itt  of  her  falling  mto  the  hands  of 
ITi  be  exacted  a  solemn  promise  from 
k,  vbom  he  apnointed  to  govern  in  his 
w,  that  shouia  the  accusation  prove 
B  bim  he  would  put  the  queen  to  death. 
kdiacloaed  the  secret  to  Alariamne,  who, 
jBHI  web  a  savage  proof  of  his  love, 
I^^Hpent  conceived  the  deepest  and 
l^^^frersion  to  her  husband,  Herod, 
■^Senniaiy  sacrificea,  made  his  peace 
Uitooy,  ana  returned  in  high  credit. 

binta  were  thrown  out  respecting 
li'a  £amiliarity  with  Mariamne  during 
Mace ;  he  communicated  his  suspicions 
|kfe,  who,  recnininating.  upbraided 
Mb  his  cruel   order   concerning  her. 

Kwta  unbounded ;  he  put  Joseph  to 
conunnnicating  the  secret  entrusted 
I  alone,  and  he  threw  his  mother-in>law, 
■dra,  into  prison. 

B  tbe  war  between  Antony  and  Octa- 
Icrod  raised  an  arm  v  for  the  purpose  of 
■dw  former ;  but  ne  was  obliged  first 
Bit  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia,  whom  be 
M  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  After 
Mle  of  Actium,  his  great  object  was  to 
■rau  with  the  conqueror ;  and,  as  a 
^pry  step,  he  put  to  death  Hyrcanus, 
l^aiirviving  male  of  the  Asmodeans  ; 
■raig  Mcured  his  family,  he  embarked 
bodes,  where  Augustus  at  that  time 
Ue  appeared  before  the  master  of  the 
D  world  in  all  the  regal  ornaments 
ling  bis  diadem,  and  with  a  noble  con- 
%  nbted  the  faithful  services  be  had 
fail  baoefactor,  Antony,  con- 
ke  was  ready  to  transfer  the 
to  a  new  patron,  from  whom 
bold  his  crown  and  kingdom, 
•truck  with  the  magnanimity 
>,  and  replaced  tbe  diadem  on 
of  Herod,  who  remained  the  most 
of  the  tributarr  sovereigns.  When 
ror  afterwaros  travelled  through 
hi*  way  to  and  from  Egypt,  he  was 
1  with  the  utmost  magnificence  by 
recompence  for  which  he  restored 
<4t& 


to  him  all  his  revenues  and  dominions,  and 
even  consideralily  augmented  them.  His 
good  fortune,  as  a  nrince,  was  poisoned  by 
domestic  broils,  and  especially  by  the  insu- 
perable aversion  of  Mariarane,  whom  at 
length  he  brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and 
executed.  She  submitted  to  her  fate  with 
all  the  intrepidity  of  innocence,  and  was 
sufficiently  avenged  by  the  remorse  of  her 
husband,  who  seems  never  after  to  have 
enjoyed  a  tranquil  hour. 

3.  His  rage  being  quenched,  Herod  endea- 
voured to  banish  the  memory  of  his  evil  acts 
from  his  mind  by  scenes  of  dissipation  ;  but 
the  charms  of  his  once  loved  Mariamne 
haunted  him  wherever  he  went :  he  would 
frequently  call  aloud  upon  her  name,  and 
insist  upon  his  attendants  bringing  her  into 
his  presence,  as  if  willing  to  forget  that  she 
was  no  longer  among  the  living.  At  times 
he  would  fly  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  on 
his  return  from  solitude,  which  was  Ul-suitcd 
to  a  mind  conscious  of  the  most  ferocious 
deeds,  he  became  more  brutal  than  ever,  and 
in  fits  of  fury  spared  neither  foes  nor  friends. 
Alexandra,  whose  malignity  towards  her 
daughter  has  been  noticed,  was  an  unpitied 
victim  to  his  rage.  At  length  he  recovered 
some  portion  of  self-possession,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  projects  of  regal  magnifi- 
cence. He  built  at  .Jerusalem  a  stately  thea- 
tre and  amphitheatre,  in  which  he  celebrated 
games  in  honour  of  .\ugustus,  to  the  rreat 
displeasure  of  the  xealous  Jews,  who  disco- 
vered an  idolatrous  profanation  in  the  thea- 
trical ornaments  and  spectacles.  Nothing,  it 
is  said,  gave  them  so  much  ofience  as  some 
troijhies  which  he  had  set  round  his  theatre 
in  nonour  of  Augustus,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  victories,  but  which  the  Jews  re- 
garded as  images  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
idol  worship.  For  this  and  other  acts  of 
the  king  a  most  serious  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  which  he,  fortunately 
for  himself,  discovered ;  and  he  e.Terrised 
the  most  brutal  revenge  on  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  it.  He  next  built  Samaria, 
which  he  named  Sebaste,  and  adorned  it 
with  the  most  sumptuous  edifices ;  and  for 
his  security  he  ouilt  several  fortresses 
throughout  the  whole  of  Judea,  of  which 
the  principal  was  called  Cjesarea,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.  In  his  own  palace,  near  the 
temple  of  Jemsalem,  he  lambed  the  most 
costlv  materials  and  ciu-ious  workmanship ; 
and  nis  palace  Herodion,  at  some  miles'  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  by  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  other  appropriate  advantases, 
drew  round  it  the  population  of  a  consider- 
able  city. 

4.  To  supply  the  place  of  his  lost  Mari- 
amne,  he  married  a  new  wife  of  the  same 
name,  the  beautiful  (lal^fhter  of  a  priest, 
whom  he  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  tne  su- 

Ereme  pontificate.     He  sent  his  two  sons, 
y  the  first  Mariamne,  to  be   educated  at 
Rome,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Au- 
gustus and  his  ministers,  that  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  imperial  procurator  for  Syria.     To 
acquire  ptipul;irity  among  tire  Jews,  ami  to 
exhibit  an  attachment  to  their  religion,  he 
undertook  the  vast  entcrpriyc  of  rebuilding 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  finished 
in  a  noble  stvle  of  magnificen'.'e  in  about  a 
year  and  a  half.      During  the  proj^css  of 
this  work  he  visited  Rome,  and  brought  back 
his  eons,  who  had  attained  to  man's  estate. 
These   at    length   conspired    against    their 
father's  person  and  government,  and  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed.     Another  act 
deserving  of  notice,  performed  by  Henxl, 
was  the  dedication  of  his  new  city  of  Caisa- 
rea,  at  which  time  he  displayed  such  profuse 
magnificence,  that  Augustus  said  his  soul 
was  too  great  for  his  kingdom.     Notwith- 
standing the  execution  of  his  sons,  he  was 
still  a  slave  to  conspiracies  from  his  other 
near  relations.     In  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  reign,   ova  Saviour   vean  born.      This 
event  was  followed,  according  to  the  Gospel 
of  ^^t.  Matthew,  by  the  massacre  of  the  chil- 
dren at  Bethlehem.     About  this  time.  Anti- 
pater,  returning  from  Rome,  was  arrested 
DV  his  father's  orders,  charged  with  treason- 
able practices,  and  wa?  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  of  the  kin^.     This 
and  other  calamities,  joined  to  a  gudty  con- 
science, preying  upon  a  broken  constitution, 
threw  the  wretched  monarch  into  a  mortal 
diseaw,  which  was  doubtless  a  just  judg- 
ment of  heaven  on  the  many  foul  enormi- 
ties and  impieties  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.     His  disorder  was  attended  with  the 
most  loathsome  circumstances  that  can  be 
imagined.     A  premature  report  of  his  death 
caused  a  tumult  in  Jerusalem,  excited  hy 
the  zealots,  who  were  impatient  to  demo- 
lish a  golden  eagle  which  he  had  placed  over 
the  gate  of  the  temple.     The  perpetrators 
of  this   rash  act  were  seized,  and,   by  or- 
der of  the  dying  king,  put  to  death.     He 
also  caused  his  son  Antipater  to  be  slain  in 
prison,  and  his  remains  to  be  treated  with 
every  species  of  ignominy.     He  bequeathed 
his  kingdom    to  u»s    kou    Archelaus,    with 
tctrarchies  to  his  two  other  sons.     Herod,  on 
his  dying  bed,  had  planned  a  scheme  of  hor- 
rible cruelty  which  was  to  take  place  at  the 
instant  of  his  own  death.      He  had  sum- 
moned the  chief  persons  among  the  Jews  to 
Jericho,  and  caused  them  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
hippodrome,  or  circus,  and  gave  strict  orders 
to  his  sister  Salome  to  have  them  all  massa- 
cred as  soon  as  he  should  have  drawn  his 
last  breath :  "  for  this,"  said  he,  "  will  pro- 
vide mourners  for  tny  funeral  elII  over  the 
land,  and  make  the  Jews  in  every  family 
lament  my    death,    who    would   otherwise 
exhibit  no  signs  of  concern."     Salome  and 
her  hu.sband,  .Mcxa-s,  chose  rather  to  break 
their  oath  extorted   by  the  tyrant,  than  be 
implicated  in  so  cruel  a  deed ;  and  accord- 
ingly,  as  soon   as  Herod   was  dead,    they 
opened  the   doors  of  the  circus,  and  per- 
mitted every  one  to  return  to  his  own  home. 
iiiTtid  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
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age.      His  memory  has  been   coi 
merited  detestation,  while  his  great 
and  the  active  enterprise  of  his  reigna, 
placed  him  high  in  the  rank  of  80%-ere' 
Hekod  Antipas.     See  A>fTiPAS 
HERODIANS,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  mentioned  Matt 
xsii.  16;  Mark  iii.  6;  viii.  15;  xii.  13;  bm 
passed  over  in  silence  both  by  Josephus 
Philo.      The   critics  and  comracntatoi 
the  New  Testament  are  very  much  di' 
with  regard  to  the  Herodians  ;  some  making 
them  to  be  a  political  party,  and  others  a 
religious  sect.     The  former  opinion  is  h^ 
voured  by  the  author  of  the  Svriac  version, 
who  calls  them  the  domestics  of  Herod ;  and 
also  by  Josephus's  having  passed  them  out 
in  silence,  though  he  professes  to  gfive  so 
account  of  the  several  religious  sects  of  tie 
Jews.     The  latter  opinion  is  coontenanrcd 
by  our  Lord's  caution  against  "  the  learen  of 
Herod,"  which    implies  that  the  Herodiiai 
were  distinguished  from  the  other  Jewtbf 
some   doctrinal  tenets.      M.   Basnage  mp- 
poses,  that  one  thing  meant  by  the  leav»n  of 
the   Herodians  might  be  a   conformity  to 
Roman  customs  in  some  points  which  inn 
forbidden  the  Jews  :  if  this  was  the  caie,  it 
is  not  strange  that  they  are  not  mentiostd 
by  Josephus  among  the  Jewish  sects.    St. 
Jerom,  in  his   Dialogue  against  Ute  Ixid- 
ferians,  takes  the  name  to  hAV«  been  gm 
to  such  as  o\vned  Herod  for  the  Metnih; 
andTertuUian,  Epiphanius,  C^rysottoo, awi 
Thcophylact,  among  the  ancients;  tuuiGn- 
tius,  and  other  modems,  are  of  the  ant 
sentiment.     But  the  same  St.  Jerom,  in  hii 
Comment  on  St.  Matthew,  treats  this  opi- 
nion as  ridiculous;  and  indeed  it  muftV 
highly  improbable.     He  maintains  thai  ll* 
pharisees  gave  this  appellation,  by  waj  d 
derision,  to  Herod's  soldiers,  who  taiif  tri- 
bute to  the  Romans ;  agreeably  to  wnichtlii 
Syriac  interpreters  render  the  word  hy  th* 
domestics  of  Herod,  that  is,  his  couroerS' 
M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  the  twenty-cecon^ 
chiii>tcr  of  St.  Matthew,  advances  n  ition 
probnble  opinion.     The  name  HeroditBi  hi 
imagines    to    have   been  given  to   such  if 
adhered  to  Herod's  party  and  interest,  aad 
were  for  preserving  the  govemmenl  in  ht 
faindy,  about  whicli  there  were,  at  that  tint, 
great  divisions  among  the  Jews.     F.  Iii^ 
douin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  aaiUl- 
cecs  to  have  been  the  same  ;  nor  u  it  at  •& 
improbable  that  the  Herodians  ircr«  cUi4 
of  the  sect  of  the  sadducees;    tince  dri 
which  is  called  by  St.  Mark  "  the  leATCii)^ 
Herod,"  is  by  St.  Matthew  styled  "  the  ]etm 
of  tlie  sadducees." 

2.  Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinioa  that  tlM) 
derived  their  name  from  Herod  the  GaUf 
and  that  they  were  di«»'nfTiiisli..,l  tVnni  At 
other  Jews  by  their  con-  ■•• 

scheme  of  subjecting  h. 
nions  to  the  Romans,  and   i  ' 

plying  with  many  of  their  .w^'-» 
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authoritj  thejr  were  (Jiametricnlly  opjwxiitc 
tu  the  (iharisees.  who  esteemed  it  unlawful 
to  submit  or  pay  taxes  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror ;  an  opinion  which  they  g^ruundeil  on 
their  being  forbidden  by  the  law  to  set  a 
stranger  over  them,  who  Avas  not  one  of  their 
own  nation,  as  their  king.  The  conjunction 
of  the  Herodians,  therefore,  with  the  phnri- 
Bee«,  against  Christ,  is  a  memoral)Ie  proof  of 
Ibe  keenness  of  their  resentment  and  malice 
against  him ;  especially  when  wc  consider 
that  they  united  together  in  prot>osing  to 
him  an  ensnaring  question,  on  a  subject 
which  was  the  ground  of  their  mutual  dis- 
sension;  namely,  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
pay  tribute  to  (Jsesar.  And  provided  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians 
would  accuse  him  of  treason  against  the 
state  ;  and  should  he  reply  in  the  afhrmative, 
the  pbarisees  were  as  ready  to  excite  the 
people  against  him,  as  an  enemy  of  their 
ciril  liberties  and  privileges.  Herod  had 
introduced  several  heathen  idolatrous  usages ; 
for,  as  Jo«ephu8  says,  he  built  a  temple  to 
Caesar,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan ; 
lu  erected  a  magnificent  theatre  at  Jenisa- 
km,  instituted  pagan  games,  and  placed  a 

5 olden  eagle  over  the  gate  of  the  temple  of 
ehovah;  and  he  furnished  the  temples, 
which  he  reared  in  several  places  out  of 
Judea,  with  images  for  idolatrous  worship, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  wiih  the  em- 
peror and  the  people  of  Rome;  though  to 
tke  Jews  he  pretended  that  he  did  it  against 
his  will,  and  in  obedience  to  the  imperial 
command.  The  Herodians  probably  com- 
pbed  with,  acquie8ce<i  in  or  npprovcd,  these 
idolatrous  usages.  This  symbolizing  with 
idolatry  upon  views  of  interest  and  worldly 
policy,  was  probably  lliat  leaven  of  Herod, 
-  against  which  our  Saviour  cautioned  his 
■    (iueiples. 

I  HERON,  nam,  Lev.  xi.  19  ;  Deut.  xiv.  18. 
I  This  word  has  been  variously  umlcrstwxl. 
I  Some  have  rendered  it  the  kite,  others  the 
I  *oodcock,  others  the  curlicu,  some  the 
W  peacock,  others  the  parrot,  and  others  the 
*»ane.  The  root,  D3M,  signifies  lo  breathe 
*hort  through  the  nostrils,  lo  muff,  as  in 
*ager;  hence  to  be  angry;  and  it  is  sup- 
Posed  that  the  word  is  sufficiently  descrip- 
Mire  of  the  heron,  from  its  very  irritable  dis- 
position. Bocharl,  however,  thinks  it  the 
tQountain  falcon  ;  the  same  that  the  Greeks 
Call  iviwata,  mentioned  by  Homer;  and  this 
bears  b  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew 
tiMtae. 

HESHBON.  a  celebrated  city  beyond 
Jordan,  twenty  miles  eastward  of  that  river, 
according  to  Lusebius.  It  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  Josh.  .xiii.  17-  It  was  pro- 
bably made  over  to  Gad,  since  we  meet  with 
it  among  the  cities  which  were  given  to  the 
Lcvites,  Joshua  xxi.  39. 

HETERODUX.    formed    of   the    (Jreek 
*Tfp<WJotu>,   a  compound  of  rrcpor,  alter,  and 
W{tt.  opinion,  something  that  is  contrary 
the  faith  or  doctrine  established  in  the  ti 
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church.  Thus,  we  say,  a  heterodox  opinion, 
a  heterodox  divine,  &c.  The  word  stands 
in  opposition  to  orthodox. 

HETEROLSII,  HETEROUSIANS.com- 
posed  of  iTfpot,  and  ouirEa,  substance,  a  sect  or 
Dranch  of  Arians,  the  followers  of  Aietius, 
and  from  him  denominated  Aetians.  They 
were  callen  Heterousii,  liecause  they  hela, 
not  that  the  Son  of  God  was  of  a  substance 
like,  or  similar  to,  that  of  the  Father,  which 
was  the  doctrine  of  another  branch  of  Arians, 
thence  called  Homoousians,  Homuousii ;  but 
that  he  was  of  another  substance  different 
from  that  of  the  Father. 

HETH,  the  fatbier  of  the  Hittitcs,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  I.'i,  and  dwell 
Bouth\vard  of  the  promised  land,  probably 
about  Hebron.  Ephron,  who  was  an  inha- 
bitant of  I  hat  city,  was  of  the  race  of  Heth  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Abraham  the  whole  city 
were  of  the  fiunily  of  Heth. 

HEXAPL.V,  formed  of  «{,  six,  and  ait\6a, 
I  open,  or  u-afold,  a  liible  disposed  in  six- 
columns,  containing  the  text,  and  divers 
versions  of  it,  compiled  and  published  by 
Origen,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  sacred 
text  from  future  corruptions,  and  to  correct 
those  that  had  been  already  introduced. 
Eusebius  relates  that  Origen,  after  his  return 
from  flome  under  Caracalla,  applied  himself 
to  learn  Hebrew,  and  began  lo  collect  the 
several  versions  that  had  been  made  of  the 
sacred  writinsfs,  and  of  these  to  compose  his 
Tetrapln  and  Hfiapla  ■  others,  however,  will 
not  allow  him  to  have  begun  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  after  he  had  retired  into  Pales- 
tine, about  the  year  2^1.  To  conceive  what 
this  Hexapla  was,  it  must  be  observed  that, 
besides  the  translation  of  the  sacred  writings 
called  the  Seiduagint.  made  under  I'tolcray 
Philadclphus,  above  2H0  years  B.  C.  the 
scripture  bad  been  since  translated  into 
Greek  by  other  interpreters.  'I'he  first  of 
those  versions,  or,  reckoning  the  Septuagint, 
the  second,  was  that  of  Aqiiila,  a  jirdselytc! 
Jew,  the  first  edition  of  which  he  jiublished 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor  .Adrian, 
or  about  A.  D.  128;  the  third  was  that  of 
Symmachus,  published,  as  i.s  commonly  sup- 
posed, under  iMurcus  Aurclius,  but,  as  some 
say,  under  Sejitimius  Severus,  about  the 
year  2U0;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Theodotion, 
prior  to  that  of  Symmachus,  under  t'om- 
modus.  OT  aiiout  the  year  17^  :  these  Greek 
versions,  says  Ur.  Kenuicolt,  were  made  by 
the  Jews  from  their  corrupted  copies  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  were  designed  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  LXX.,  against  which  they  were 
prejudiced,  because  it  sieim-d  to  favour  the 
Christians.  The  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho, 
in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  about  the  year  217: 
and  the  sixth  was  discovered  at  Nicopolis, 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jieverus,  about  the 
year  228  :  lastly,  Origen  himself  recovered 
part  of  a  seventh,  containing  ouly  thf  IVJms. 
Now,  Origen,  who  had  lidd  rrci|ueiit  dis- 
puUlions  with  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, observing   that  they  always  objected 
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against  thone  passages  of  scripCxire  quoted 
a^inst  them,  and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  better  to  vindicate  those  passages 
and  confound  the  ilews,  by  showing  that 
the  LXX.  hod  given  the  sense  of  the  He- 
brew, or  rather,  to  show,  by  a  number  of 
different  versions,  what  the  real  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  was,  undertook  to  reduce  all  these 
several  versions  into  a  body,  along  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  so  as  they  might  be  easily  con- 
fronted, and  afford  a  mutual  light  to  each 
other.  He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his 
standard;  and,  allowing  that  corruptions 
roiKht  hare  happened,  and  that  the  old 
Hebrew  copies  might  and  did  read  differ- 
ently, he  contented  himself  with  marking 
such  words  or  sentences  as  were  not  in  his 
Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later  Greek  versions, 
and  to  add  such  words  or  sentences  as  were 
omitted  in  the  LXX.,  prefixing  an  asterisk  to 
the  additions,  and  an  obelisk  to  the  others. 
In  order  to  this  he  made  choice  of  eight 
columns :  in  the  first  he  gave  the  Hebrew 
text  in  Hebrew  characters;  in  the  second, 
the  same  text  in  (ireek  characters  :  the  rest 
were  filled  with  the  several  versions  above 
mentioned  ;  all  the  columns  answering  verse 
for  verse,  and  phrase  for  phrase  ;  and  in  the 
Psalms  there  was  a  ninth  column  for  the 
seventh  version.  This  work  f)rigen  called 
EjairAn,  Hexapla,  that  is,  sexluple,  or  a  work 
of  six  columns,  as  only  regarding  the  first 
six  Greek  versions.  Indeed,  St.  Epiphanius, 
taking  in  likewise  the  two  columns  of  the 
text,  calls  the  work  Octapia,  as  consisting 
of  eight  columns.  This  celebrated  work, 
which  Montfaucon  imagines  consisted  of 
fifty  large  volumes,  perished  long  ago,  pro- 
bably with  the  library  at  Caesarea,  where  it 
was  preserved,  in  the  year  653 ;  though 
aeveral  of  the  ancient  writers  have  preserved 
us  portions  of  it,  particularly  8t.  Chrysos- 
tom  on  the  Psalms,  Philoponus  in  his  Hexa- 
meron.  Sec.  Some  modern  writers  have  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  collect  fragments  of 
the  Herapla,  Flarainius  Nobilius,  Dnisius, 
and  especially  Montfaucon,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1713.  In  his 
edition,  Montfaucon  has  prefixed  prolego- 
mena, explaining  the  form  and  detailing  the 
history  of  the  Hetapla. 

The  object  of  Ongen  being  to  correct  the 
differences  found  in  the  then  existing  copies 
of  the  (Jld  Testament,  he  carefully  noted  all 
the  alterations  which  he  discovered  ;  and  for 
the  information  of  those  who  might  consult 
his  work,  he  made  use  of  the  following 
marks  :  1.  Where  any  passages  appeared  in 
the  Septuagint,  that  were  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  he  designated  them  by  an  oMns  — 
with  two  liold  points  J  annexed.  This  mark 
was  also  used  to  denote  words  not  extant  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  added  by  the  >Septuagint 
translators,  either  for  the  sake  of  elegance, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  sense. 
2.  To  passages  wanting  in  the  copies  of  the 
Neptuai{int,  and  supplied  by  himself  from 
the  other  Greek  versions,  he  prefixed  an 
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asterisk  ■:<•  with  two  bold  points  X  alra  an- 
nexed, in  order  that  lus  additions  might  be 
immediately   perceived.     These  supplemen- 
tary pas.sageN,  we  are  informed  by  Jerom.wers 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  I'heodotion'i 
translation ;  not  unfrequently  from   that  of 
Aquila ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  the 
version  of  Symmachus ;  and  sometimes  from 
two  or  three  together.     But,  in  every  ease, 
the  initial  letter  of  each  translator's  nsme 
was  placed  immediately  after  the  asterisk, 
to  indicate  the  source  whence   such  supple- 
mentary passage  was  taken.     And  in  lieu  of 
the  very  erroneous  Septuagint  version  of 
Daniel,  Theodotion's  translation  of  that  book 
was  inserted  entire.    3.  Further :  not  oolj 
the  passages  wanting  in  the  Septuagint  were 
supphed  by  Origen  with   the  asterisks,  u 
above  noticed,  but  also  where  that  versiaB 
does  not   appear  accurately  to  expreas  the 
Hebrew  original,   having  noted  the  fotiMf 
reading  with  an  oheUs  ■—,  he  added  the  cor- 
rect rendering  from  one  of  the  other  trui- 
lators,   with   an   asterisk  subjoined.     Coo- 
ceming  the  shape  and  uses  oi'^  the  kmrnicm 
and  hypolemniscus,  two   other  marks  gwd 
by  <>rigen,  there  is  so  great  a  difference  «( 
opinion  among  learned  men,  that  it  in  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  they  were.  Dr.  Owen, 
after   Montfaucon,    supposes  them  to  harr 
been   marks   of  better   and    more   accurate 
renderings,      These  several  marks   of  dis- 
tinction have  been  carefidly  observed,  to  fa 
B8  they  have  been  recovered  from  mwa 
quarters,  in  the  very  accurate  edition  of  the 
beptuagint  commenced  by  our  learned  couo- 
tr}'man.  Dr.  Holmes,  and  continued  bv  lus 
able  successor,  the  Rev.  ,1.  Parsons,  B.  t>. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  was  Origen's  stu- 
pendous work  buried  in  a  comer  of  the  city 
of  Tyre,  probably  on  account  of  the  rery 
great  expense  of  transcribing  forty  or  6fty 
volumes,  which  far  exceeded  the  means  of 
private  individuals ;  and  here,  perhaps,  it 
might  have  perished  in  oblivion,  if  Enw- 
bius  and  Pamphilus  had  not  discoveml 
it,  and  deposited  it  in  the  library  of  rini- 

Jihilus    the     martyr    at     Caesarea,    uhm 
lerome    saw  it  about   the    middle  of  tbs 
fourth  ci-nturv.     As  we  have  no   aceooDt 
whatever  of  Origen's  autograph   after  lUs 
time,  it   is  most  probable  that  it   peritlied 
in  the  year  653,  on  the  capture  of  that 
by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  few  imperfect  fragment^ 
collected  from  manuscripts  of  the  Septw 
and  the  catenae  of  the  Greek  fathers,  are 
that  now  remain  of  a  work,  which,  in 
present  improved  state  of  sacred  literature, 
would  most  eminently  liave  assisted  in  lli« 
interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  {)\A  T«- 
tament.      The   Syro-Estrangelo    transUtien 
of  Origen's  edition  of  the  Greek  .Septuaginl 
was   executed  in    the   former  part    of  V 
seventh   century;    the  author  of  it  is 
known.      This  version  exactly  corre:  _ 
with  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  especiafly  i» 
those   passages  in  which  the  latter  diflen 
from   tile   Hebrew.     A  manuscript  of  liv 
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ktion  U  in  the  Ambroaian  library  at 
i  it  rontun»  the  obthu  and  other 
of  Origcn'B  Hexapla;  and  a  subscrip- 

khe  end  states  it  to  have  been  litemlly 
ilod  from  the  Greek  copy,  corrcrteu 
•ebi\u  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
lilu*.  from  the  books  of  Origen,  which 
lepoaited  in  the  library  at  C«esarea. 
ihia  reraion  Norberg  edited  the  pro- 
I  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in  1787 ; 
inti,  the  book  of  Daniel,  1788. 
SEKIAH,    king  of  Judah,  was  the 

Ahas,  and  bom  in  the  year  of  the 
3251.  At  the  age  of  five-and-twenty 
xeeded  hia  father  in  the  govem- 
)f  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  ana  reign- 

iy-nine  years  in  Jenualem,  namely, 
I  year  of  the  world  3277  to  3306, 
jiriii.  I.  2;  3  Chron.  xxix.  1.  The 
his  father  Ahaz  had  been  most 
litiotta  for  his  aubiects.  A  war  had 
between  the  kingcfoms  of  Israel  and 
in  which  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  over- 
the  army  of  Ahaz,  destroying  a  hun- 
id  twenty  thousand  of  his  men  ;  after 
he  carried  away  two  hundred  thou- 
pomen  and  children  as  captives  into 
■  country  ;  they  were,  however,  re- 
■d  sent  home  again,  at  the  remon- 
pf  the  [irophet  Oded.  As  idolatry 
MS  eataiolianed  in  Jerusalem  and 
hotit  Jndea,  by  the  command  of 
md  the  service  of  the  temple  either 
itted,  or  converted  into  an  idolatrous 
;>.  the  ttn\  object  uf  his  son  llezekiah. 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  to  restore 
il  worihip  of  liod,  both  in  Jerusalem 
iraughout  Judea.  He  cleansed  and 
d  the  temple,  and  held  a  solemn  pass- 
He  improved  the  city,  repairea  the 
itions,  erected  magazines  of  all  Horts, 
ult  a  new  arjueduct.  In  the  fourth 
his  reign,  Sulmanezer,  king  of  Assy- 
~  '  '  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  took 
and  carried  away  the  ten  tribes 
ity,  replacing  tncm  by  different 
It  from  his  own  country.  But 
t  was  not  deterred  by  this  alarming 
Dm  refusing  to  pay  that  tribute  to 
ana  which  had  been  imposed  on 
\  brought  on  the  invasion  of  -Sen- 
P  in  the  tourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  which  we  nave  a  very  par- 
aunt  in  the  writings  of  the  prophet 
was  then  living.  Isaiah  xxxvi. 
ly  after  the  termination  of  this 
.  "  was  sick  unto  death,"  owing, 
I  historian  strongly  intimates,  to 
rbeing  improperly  elevated  on  occa- 
thit  miraculous  deliverance,  and  not 

^ acknowledging  the  hand  of  (iod 
nxx. ;  Isaiah  xxxviii.  Isaiah  was 
r  him  act  his  bouse  in  order,  for 
dd  die  and  not  live.     Hezekiah  had 
:  to  God  by  prayer  and  sup- 
i  recovery  ;  and  the  prophet 
'  out  of  the  threshold, 
I  commanded  him  to  return  to 


Hezekiah,  and  to  say  to  him,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  1  have  heard  thy  prayer,  and  1 
have  seen  thy  tears :  I  will  heal  thee :  on 
the  third  day  thou  shalt  go  up  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  I  will  add  unto  thr  days 
tifteen  years."  And  to  confirm  to  him  the 
certainty  of  all  these  tokens  of  the  divine 
regard,  the  shadow  of  the  sun  on  the  dial  of 
Ahaz,  at  his  request,  went  backward  ten  de- 
grees. After  his  recovery,  he  composed  an 
ode  of  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  all  his 
mercies,  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  has  re- 
corded in  his  writings,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  lo.  II. 
Yet,  aa  an  instance  of  human  fickleness  and 
frailty,  we  find  Hezekiah,  with  all  his  excel- 
lencies, again  forgetting  himself,  and  incur- 
ring the  divine  displeasure,  'llie  king  of 
Babylon,  having  been  informed  of  his  sick- 
ness and  recovery,  sent  ambassadors  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  restoration  :  an  honour 
with  which  the  heart  of  Hezekiah  was  greatly 
elated ;  and,  to  testify  his  gratitude,  he  made 
a  pompou.s  display  to  them  of  all  his  trea- 
sures, his  spices,  and  his  rich  vessels  ;  and 
concealed  from  them  nothing  that  was  in  his 
palace.  In  all  this  the  pride  of  Hezekiah 
was  gratified;  and,  to  humble  him,  Isaiah 
was  sent  to  declare  to  him  that  his  conduct 
was  displeasing  to  God,  and  that  a  lime 
should  come  when  all  the  treasures  of  which 
he  had  made  so  vain  a  display  should  be 
removed  to  Babylon,  and  even  Vis  sons  be 
made  eunuchs  to  serve  in  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Hezekiah  bowed  submis- 
sively to  the  will  of  (lod,  and  acknowledged 
the  divine  goodness  towards  him,  in  or> 
daining  peace  and  truth  to  continue  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign.  He  accord- 
ingly passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
tranqmllity,  and  contributed  ^eatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  people  and  kingdom.  He 
died  in  tne  year  of  the  world  33()€,  leaving 
behind  Iiim  a  son,  Manassch,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  throne :  a  son  every  way  un- 
worthy of  such  a  father. 

HIDDEKEL.    See  Edbn. 

HIGH  PLACES.  ITie  prophets  reproach 
the  Israelites  for  nothing  with  more  zeal 
than  for  worshipping  upon  the  high  places. 
The  destroying  of  these  high  places  is  a  com- 
mendation given  only  to  few  princes  in  scrip, 
ture  ;  and  many,  though  zealous  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  bad  not  courage  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  sacrificing  unon  these 
eminences.  Before  the  temple  was  built,  the 
high  places  were  not  absolutely  contrary  to 
the  law,  provided  God  only  was  there  adored, 
and  not  idols.  They  seem  to  have  been 
tolerated  under  the  judges;  and  Samuel 
offered  sacrificeB  in  several  places  where  the 
ark  was  not  present.  Even  in  David's  time 
they  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  at  Shiloh,  Jeru- 
salem, and  (iibeon.  But  after  the  temple 
wa.1  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  ark  had  a 
fixed  settlement,  it  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
sacrifice  out  of  Jerusalem.  The  high  places 
were  much  frequented  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.    The  people  Bomelimes  went  upoB 
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those  mountains  which  had  been  eanctifieJ 
by  the  presence  of  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
and  by  appearances  of  God,  to  worship  the 
true  God  there.  This  worship  was  lawful, 
except  as  to  its  being  exercised  where  the 
Lord  had  not  chosen.  But  they  frequently 
adored  idols  upon  these  hills,  and  commit- 
ted a  thousand  abominations  in  groves,  and 
caves,  and  tents  ;  and  hence  arooe  the  zeal 
of  pious  kings  and  prophets  to  suppress  the 
high  places.  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  the  jjroneuchrt ,  open  courts,  built 
like  those  in  which  the  people  prayed  at  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  were  the  same 
as  those  called  high  places  in  the  (^Id  Tes- 
tament, His  reason  is,  that  the  proseuchm 
had  groves  in  or  near  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  high  places. 

HIN,  pn,  a  litjuid  measure,  as  of  oil,  or 
of  wine.  Exodus  .xjcix.  40 ;  xxx.  24  ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  According  to  Josephus,  it  contained 
two  Attic  eongii,  and  was  therefore  the  sixth 
part  of  an  cphah.  He  says  that  they  offered 
with  an  ox  half  a  hin  of  oil;  in  English 
measure,  six  pints,  twenty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  solid  inches. 
With  a  ram  they  offered  the  third  part  of 
&  hin,  or  three  pint^,  ten  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  solid  inches :  with 
a  lamb,  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin,  or  tu'o 
pints,  fifteen  thousand  and  seventy-one  solid 
mches. 

HIND,  ni"H,  Gen.  xlix.  21 1  2  Sam.  xiii. 
34  ;  Job  xxyax.  1 ;  Psalm  .'O'iii.  33  j  xxit.  9 ; 
Prov.  V.  19 ;  Cant.  ii.  7  ;  iii.  5  ;  Jer.  xiv.  5  j 
Hab.  iii.  19;  the  mate  or  female  of  the  stag. 
It  is  a  lovely  creature,  and  of  an  elegant 
shape.  It  is  noted  for  itu  swiftness  and  the 
sureness  of  its  step  as  it  jumps  among  the 
rocks.  David  and  Habakkuk  both  allude  to 
this  character  of  the  hind.  "  The  l>ord 
maketh  my  feet  like  hind's  feet,  and  causeth 
ine  to  stand  on  the  high  j)!aces,"  Psalm  xviii. 
33  ;  Hab.  iii.  19.  The  circumstance  of  their 
standing  on  the  high  places  or  mountains  is 
applied  to  these  animals  by  Xenophon.  0\it 
translators  make  Jacob,  prophesying  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphiali,  say,  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind 
let  loose  :  lie  giveth  goodly  words,"  Gen. 
xlix.  21.  There  is  a  difficulty  and  inco- 
herence here  which  the  learned  Bochart 
removes  by  altering  a  little  the  punctuation 
of  the  original ;  and  it  then  reads,  "  Naph- 
tali  is  a  spreading  tree,  shooting  forth  beau- 
tiful branches."  This,  indeed,  renders  the 
sinule  uniform  ;  but  another  critic  has  re- 
marked that  "  the  allusion  to  a  tree  seems  to 
be  purposely  reserved  by  the  venerable  patri- 
arch for  Uis  son  Joseph,  who  is  compared  to 
the  (niughs  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  repetition  of 
the  idea  in  reference  to  Naphtali  is  every 
way  unlikely.  Besides,"  he  adds,  "  the  word 
rendered  *  let  loose,'  imports  an  active  mo- 
tion, not  like  that  of  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
which,  however  freely  they  wave,  are  yet 
attached  to  the  parent  stock  ;  but  an  emis- 
sion, a  dismisaion,  or  sending  forth  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  in  the  present  cose,  a  roaming,  roam- 
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ing  at  hberty.    The  verb  *  he  glveth'  may 
denote  shooting  forth.    It  is  used  of  prodac. 
tion,  08  of  the  earth,  which  shoots  forth, 
yields,  its  increase.  Lev.  ixvi.  4.     The  word 
rendered    '  goodly'   signifies   noblf,    grand, 
majfstic ;  and  the  noun  translated  'words' 
radically  signifies  divergencts,  what  is  <pTei4 
forth."     For  these  reasons  he  propose!  t»J 
read  the  passage,  "  Naphtali  is  a  deer  roam- 
ing at  lilierty  ;  he  shooteth  forth  spreading 
branches,"  or  "  majestic   antlers."      Hen 
the  distinction  of  imagery  is  preserved,  and 
the  fecundity  of  the  tribe  and  the  fertility  of 
their  lot  intimated.    In  our  version  of  Pnbn 
xxix.  9,  we  read,  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord 
maketh  the  hinds  to  calve,  and  discorereth 
the  forests."     Mr.  Merrick,  in  an  ingwjioui 
note  on  the  place,  attempts  to  justify  die 
rendering;  but  Bishop  Lowth.  in  his  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrew*." 
observes  that  this  agrees  very  little  with  th« 
rest  of  the  imagery,  either  in  nature  or  dig- 
nity ;  and  that  he  does  not  feel  himself  per- 
suaded, even  by  the  reasonings  of  the  levned 
Bocliart  on  this  subject ;  whereas  the  oii, 
struck  with  lightning,  admirably  agrm  witii 
the  context.     The  Sjniac  seems,    for  P'»I''K, 
Aindj,  to  have  read  niii«,  oaks,   or  ratixr, 
perhaps,   terebinths.     The  passage  may  bi 
thus  versified : — 

"  Huk  I  hii  voice  in  thunder  Ivoks, 
And  the  lofty  mountain  quAket : 
Mighty  tret*  the  lonpeKi  tear. 
And  lay  the  (pleading  IdnM*  ban  I* 

HINNOM,  VAL1.E*  or,  called  alsoTophel 
and  by  the  Greeks  Gehenna,  a  small  T«llil 
on  the  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Zion,  where  the  Canaanite*,  uxl 
afterwards  the  Israelites,  sacrificed  thdr 
children  to  the  idol  Moloch,  by  maldi^ 
them  "  pass  through  the  fire,"  or  buraiai 
them.  To  drown  the  shrieka  of  the  rictiai 
thus  inhumanly  sacrificed,  musical  initiv- 
ments,  called  in  the  Hebrew  tuph,  trmpcBt 
or  timbrels,  were  played  ;  whence  tie  spot 
derived  the  name  of  lophet.  Ge  Hinnoin,<lt 
"  The  Valley  of  Hinnora,"  from  wliich  tl«, 
Greeks  framed  their  Gehenna,  is  soi 
used  in  scripture  to  denote  hell  or  bell- 
See  Hbll. 

HIRAM,  king  of  Tyre,  and  son  of  Abib 
is  mentioned  by  profane  authon  as  di* 
guished  for  his  magnificence,  and  for  idonK  I 
mg  the  city  of  Tyre.  Wlien  David  w» 
acknowledged  king  by  .ill  Israel,  HinunMt 
ambosttadors  with  artilicen;,  and  cedar,  » 
build  his  palace.  Hiram  also  sent  nmhoM- 
dors  to  Solomon,  to  congratulate  him  onto 
accession  to  the  crown.  Solomon  desired  of 
him  timber  and  stones  for  building  the  trtt 
pie,  with  labourers.  These  Hiram  pmniited. 
provided  Solomon  wotild  furnish  him  witk 
corn  and  oil.  The  two  princes  lived  on  tin 
best  terms  with  each  other. 

HIRELING.  Moses  requires  that  th* 
hireling  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  his  work 
is  over :  "  The  wages  of  him  that  is  hire^ 
shall  not  abide  nitn  thee  idl  nigfat  mrto  ibi 
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1^.**  Ixv.  xix.  IQ.  An  hireling's  days 
r  t*  A  kind  of  proverb,  signifying  a 
ar,  without  abating  anything  of  it : 
lays  »rv  like  the  days  of  an  hireling," 
.  I  ;  th«  days  of  man  are  like  tliose  of 
'lin^;  as  nothing  is  deducted  from 
»  nothing,  likewise,  is  added  to  them. 
;ain  :  "  '1  ill  he  shall  accom|ilish  as  an 
J  liis  day,"  .'ob  xiv.  6 :  to  the  time  of 
which  he  wniits  for  as  the  hireling  for 
I  of  the  day.  'I'he  fullowing  pa.ssage 
ilorier's  Travels  in  Persia  illuiitrates 
onr  l/ord'«  parables:  "The  most 
iioiis  building  in  Hamadan  in  the 
Jutnah.  a  large  mosque  now  falling 
Sg,  and  before  it  a  maidan  or  square, 
Bvcs  as  a  market-place.  Here  we 
^,  every  morning  before  the  nun  rose, 
tiimfrous  Iwnd  of  peasants  were  col- 
ulea  in  their  hands,  waiting, 
•d  US,  to  be  hired  for  the  day 
«  in  tlic  surrounding  fields.  This 
L  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other 
Asia,  forcibly  struck  me  as  a  roost 
illtiot  ration  of  our  Saviour's  parable 
kboiuerK  in  the  vineyard  in  Matt.  ix. ; 
Urly  when,  passing  by  the  same  place 
the  day.  we  still  found  others  stand- 
1^  and  remembered  his  words,  '  Why 
f  h«(e  all  the  day  idle  ? '  as  most  a|>- 
t  to  Uieir  situation ;  for,  in  putting 
f  Hme  question  to  them,  ihcy  on- 
ttsi.  ■  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.'  " 
I'MES,  the  descendants  of  Hcth, 
r.  20. 

ITES,  a  people  descended  from  Ca. 
Jen.  \.  17.  1  ciey  are  also  mentioned, 
i.  23.  The  inliabiiants  of  Shechem, 
I  Gilieonites,  were  Hivites,  Ju.shua  xi. 
M.  xxxiv.  2.  Mr.  Brvant  suppo.ses 
I  to  b«  the  same  as  tne  Ophitc^s,  or 
►rshipper*  of  the  sun  under  the 
I  servient ;  which  was,  in  all  proba- 
[dcity  worship|>eil  at  Baal-ilermon. 
'iUUST,  the  third  person  in  the 
Vrthodox  doctrine  is,  that  as 
^y  an  eternal  filiation,  to  the 
pneestion  from  the  Father 
I  Son.  *'  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
'  nys  llie  Nicene  Creed,  "  tlie  iKjrd 
rer  of  hit.  who  proceedeth  from  the 
and  the  Son,  who,  with  the  Father 
S  Son  together,  is  worshipped  and 
i."  And  with  this  agrees  the  Atha- 
L'rwed,  "  'I'he  Holy  (ihost  is  of  the 
of  the  Son,  neither  made,  nor 
begotten,  but  proeetding."  In 
of  the  English  church  it  is  thus 
'  The  Holy  Ghost,  proeetding 
FatJur  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 
m^vsty,  and  glory  with  the 
i  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God." 
rhurch  introduced  the  term 
from  spiro,  "  to  breathe,"  to  de- 
psufiner  of  this  procession :  on 
Owen  remarks,  "  As  the  vital 
a  man  has  a  continual  emanation 
■I,  and  y«t  is  never  separated  utterly 


from  his  person,  or  forsaketh  him,  bo  doth 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  proceed 
from  them  by  a  continual  divine  emanation, 
still  abiding  one  with  them."  On  this  refined 
view  little  can  be  said  which  has  clear 
scriptural  authority ;  and  yet  the  very  term 
by  which  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity  is 
designated.  Wind  or  Rreaik,  may,  as  to  the 
Third  Person,  be  designed,  like  tlie  term 
Son  applied  to  the  Second,  to  convoy,  though 
imperfectly,  some  intimation  of  tliat  manner 
of  beipg  by  which  both  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  Fiither ;  and 
it  was  a  remarkable  action  of  our  Lord,  and 
one  certainly  which  does  not  discountenance 
this  idea,  that  when  he  imparted  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  his  disciples,  "  Ife  breathed  on 
them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  yc  the 
Holy  (ihost,"  John  xx.  22. 

2.  But,  whatever  we  may  think  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  spiralion,  the  procession  of  the 
HolyGhost  rests  on  more  direct  scriptural  au- 
thority, nn<l  is  thus  stated  by  Bishop  Pearson : 
"  Now  this  procession  of  the  Spirit,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Father,  is  delivered  expressly  in 
relation  to  the  Son,  and  is  contained  virtually 
in  the  scriptures.  1 .  It  is  expresely  said,  that 
the  HolyGhost  proccedcth  from  the  Father,  as 
our  Saviour  testifieth,  '  When  the  Comforter 
is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify 
of  me,'  John  xv.  2G.  And  this  is  also  evi- 
dent from  what  hath  been  already  B.sscrted : 
for  being  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  the 
same  (iod,  and,  being  so  the  same  in  the 
tinity  of  the  nature  of  God,  are  yet  distinct 
in  the  jiersonality,  one  of  them  must  have 
the  same  nature  from  the  other ;  and  because 
the  Father  hath  been  already  shown  to  have 
it  from  none,  it  followeth  that  the  Sjiirit  hath 
it  from  him,  2.  Though  it  be  not  expressly 
spoken  in  the  scripture,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  Son, 
yet  the  substance  of  the  same  truth  is  virtu- 
ally  contained  there;  because  those  very 
expressions  which  arc  spoken  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Father,  for  that  rea- 
son, because  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
are  also  8|K)ken  of  the  same  Spirit  in  relation 
to  the  Son ;  and  therefore  there  must  be  the 
same  reason  presupiiosed  in  reference  to  the 
Son,  which  is  expressed  in  reference  to  the 
Father.  Because  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  therefore  it  is  called  '  the  Spirit 
of  (iod,'  and  'the  Spirit  of  the  Father.' 
'  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Sjiirit  of 
your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you,'  Matt. 
X.  20.  For  by  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
'  the  Spirit  of  God'  is  the  Spirit  which  is  of 
God,  saying.  '  The  things  of  God  knowelh 
no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  (iod.  And  we  have 
received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
Spirit  which  is  of  God,'  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  12. 
Now  the  same  Spirit  is  also  called  '  the  Spirit 
of  the  Son : '  for  '  Irecause  we  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our 
hearts,'  Gal.  iv.  6.     'The  Spirit  of  Christ-.' 
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•Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  h  none  uf  his,'  Romans  viii.  9: 
'  Even  the  Spirit  of  CTiriKt  which  was  in  the 

Srophets,'  1  Peter  i.  11.  ' 'I'he  Spirit  of 
esiis  Christ,'  as  the  apostle  speaks  :  '  I  know 
that  this  shall  turn  to  ray  salvation  through 
your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesua  Christ,'  Phil.  i.  19.  If  then  the  Holy 
Ghost  he  called  '  the  I^pirit  of  the  Father,' 
because  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  it 
foUoweth  that,  heing  called  also  '  the  .Spirit 
of  the  Son,'  he  proceedeth  also  from  the  Son. 
Again  :  because  the  Holy  (ihost  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  he  ia  therefore  sent  by  the 
Father,  as  from  him  who  hath,  by  the  original 
communication,  a  right  of  mission  ;  as,  '  the 
Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
the  Father  will  send,'  John  xiv.  26.  But 
the  same  Spirit  which  is  sent  by  the  Father, 
is  also  sent  by  the  Son,  as  he  saith,  '  When 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send 
unto  you.'  Therefore  the  Son  hath  the  same 
right  of  mission  with  the  Father,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  acknowledged  to  have  com- 
municated the  same  essence.  The  Father  its 
never  sent  by  the  Son,  because  he  received 
nut  the  (jodhead  from  him  ;  but  the  Father 
Bciideth  the  Son,  because  he  communicated 
the  liodhead  to  him ;  in  the  same  manner, 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  is  ever  sent 
by  the  Holy  Spirit;  because  neither  of  them 
received  the  divine  nature  from  the  Spirit : 
but  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  sendetn  the 
Holy  Ghost,  because  the  divine  nature,  com* 
mun  tu  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  commu- 
nicated by  them  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  therefore  the  scriptures  declare  expressly, 
that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father; 
Bo  do  they  also  virtually  teach,  that  he  pro- 
ceedeth from  the  Son." 

3.  Arius  regarded  the  Snirit  not  only  as  a 
creature,  but  as  created  ay  Qirist,  nrriatia 
KTiaimros,  the  creature  of  a  creature.  .Some 
time  afterward,  his  personality  was  wholly 
denied  by  the  Arians,  and  he  was  considered 
as  the  exerted  energy  of  God.  This  appears 
to  liave  been  the  notion  of  Socinus,  and, 
with  occasional  modifications,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  his  followers.  They  sometimes  regard 
him  Bs  an  attribute ;  and  at  others,  resolve 
the  passages  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  into  a 
periphrasis,  or  circumlocution,  for  God  him- 
self ;  or,  to  e.xpress  both  in  one,  into  a  figure 
of  speech. 

4.  In  establishing  the  proper  personality  and 
deity  of  the  Holy  tihost,  the  first  argument 
maybe  draivn  from  the  frequent assuciatlun, 
in  scripture,  of  a  Person  under  that  appella- 
tion with  two  other  Persons,  one  of  whom, 
the  Father,  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  lie 
djviue ;  and  the  ascription  to  each  of  them, 
or  to  the  three  in  union,  of  the  same  acts, 
titles,  and  authority,  with  worship,  of  the 
same  kind,  and,  for  any  distinction  that  ia 
made,  of  an  equal  degree.  I'he  manifesta- 
tion of  the  existence  and  divinity  of  the 
Holy  S])irit  may  be  e.Ypected  in  the  law  and 
the  j>rophets,  and  \a,  in  fact,  to  be  traced 
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there  with  certainty     The  Spirit  is  r^r*«J 
scnted  as  an  agent  in   creation,    "  movinjl 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters;"  and  it  fonoal 
no  objection  to  the  argument,  that  creatia 
is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  also  to_ih 
Sun,  but  is  a  great  confirmation  of  it. 
creation  should  be  effected  by  all  the  threa] 
Persons  of  the  (iodhead,  though  acting  ia  1 
different  respects,  yet  so  that  each  should  b*1 
a  Creator,  and,  therefore,  both  a  Person  andJ 
a  divine  Person,  can  be  explained  only  by  1 
their  unity  in  one  essence.     On  everv  other  I 
hypothesis  this  scriptural  fact  ia  disailoweJii 
and  therefore  no  other  hypothesii  can  btj 
true.     If  the  Spirit  of  God  ue  a  mere  inflO'' 
ence,  then  he  is  not  a  Creator,  distinct  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  he  ia  not  a 
Person ;  but  this  is  refuted  both  by  the  pas- 
sage ju.st  ouoted,  and  by  Psalm  xxsiii.  6: 
"  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens 
made ;    and   all   the   host  of   them  br  the 
breath  (Heb.  Spirit)  of  his  mouth."    Ilusis 
further  confirmed  by  Job  xxxiii.  4:  "The 
Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  brtalk 
of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  hfe ;"  wb«e 
the  second  clause  is  obviously  eaegetic  of 
the  former :  and  the  whole  text  proves  thi^  | 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  the  followers  of  th 
true  religion  ascribed  creation  to  the  Spirit 
as  well  as  to  the  Father;  and  that  one  of  bi 
appellations  was,  "the  Breath  of  the  Al-j 
mighty."     Did  such  passages  stand  alone^l 
there  might,  indeed,  be  some  plausibility  inlbti 
criticism  which  resolves  them  into  a  personi- j 
fication  ;  but,  connected  as  they  are  vnih  tlisj 
whole  body  of  evidence,  as  to  the  concurrinj  j 
doctrine  of  both  Testaments,  they  are  intt- 
pugnable.     Again:  If  the  personality  of  tbil 
Son  and  the  Spirit  be  allowed,  and  yet  it  ill 
contended  that  they  were  but  instruments  ia  I 
creation,  through  whom  the  creative  power  of  1 
another  operated,  but  which  creative  pawn 
was  not  possessed  by  them  ;  on  this  hypothe- 
sis, too,  neither  the  Spirit  nor  the  Son  can  bt 
said  to  create,  any  more  than  Moaes  crtaled 
the  serpent  into  which  his  rod  was 
and  the  scriptures  are  again  cant 
To  this  association  of  the  three  Per 
creative  acts,  may  be  added  a  like  aMociatiaD 
in  acts  of  preservation,  which  has  been  waD 
called  a  continued  creation,  and  by  that  tsin 
is  expressed  in  the  follo\«-ing  passage:  "TbcM 
wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest  an 
them  their  meat  in  due  season.    Thou  hw*t 
thy  face,  they  are  troubled ;  thou  takestavif 
their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  dost 
Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  ate  at- 
Bted ;   and   thou  renewest  the  face  of  tfat 
earth,"  Psalm  civ.  27 — 30.     It  is  not  surelf 
here   meant,  that  the  Spirit  by  which  tw 
generations  of  animals  are  perpetuated.  i» 
wind  i  and  if  he  be  called  an  attribute,  si^ 
dom,  power,  or  both  united,   where  do  « 
read  of  such  attributes  being  "  sent,"  "  irtt 
forth  from  God?"    The  personality  of  i» 
Spirit  is  here  as  clearly  marked  as  whea  M. 
Paul   speaks  uf  God   "  sending   forth  th* 
Spirit  of  bis  Son,"  and  when  our  Lord  {««■ 
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'  ftcnd  "  the  Comforter ;  and  as  the 
ling  and  iire«crving  of  created  things 
ril>cd  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so 
hey  are  ascribed,  also,  to  tlie  Spirit, 
forth  from"  (iu<l  to  "  create  and  renew 
ee  of  the  earth." 

lie  next  iMociation  of  the  three  Persona 
d  in  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets : 

epiake  unto  our  fathers  by  the  pro- 
••  says  St.  Paul,  Heb.  i.  !.  St.  Peter 
ee  that  these  "  holy  men  of  God  spake 
>y  were  moved  by  the  Holy  (ihost," 
iv  L  21 :  and  also  that  it  was  "the 
of  Chhst  which  wvls  in  them,"  1  Peter 

We  may  defy  any  Socinian  to  intcr- 
kape  three  passages  by  making  the 
BioflucDce  or  attribute,  and  thereby 
S  the  term  Holy  (jhost  into  a  figure 
ten.  "  tJod,"  in  the  first  passage,  is, 
itionabhr,  God  the  Father;  and   the 

men  of  God,"  the  prophets,  would 
according  to  this  view,  be  moved  by 
lkflK«  uf  the  Father ;  but  the  influence, 
ling  to  the  third  passage,  which  was 
arce  of  their  inspiration,  was  the  Spirit, 
imfitytnce  of  '"  Christ."     Thus  the  pa»- 

contmdict  each  other.  Allow  the 
J  in  L'nity,  and  you  have  no  difficulty 
ing  the  ."spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the  Father, 
le  Spirit  of  the  Son,  or  the  Spirit  of 
:  but  if  the  Spirit  be  an  influence,  that 
ice  cannot  be  the  influence  of  two  per- 
-one  of  them  God,  and  the  other  a 
re.  Even  if  they  allowed  the  pre-er- 
I  of  Christ,  with  .Brians,  these  passages 
ixplirable  by  the  Socinians  ;  but,  deny. 
ipns-eristence,  they  have  no  subterfuge 

intcri>ret,  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  the 
vkicK  prophftied  nf  Ckritt,  which  is  a 

gratuitous  paraphrase  ;  or  "  the  spirit 
LOOiuted  utie,  or  prophet ; "  that  is,  the 
K'a  own  spirit,  which  is  just  as  gratu- 
tad  ae  onaupported  by  any  parallel  as 
lacr.  If,  however,  the  Holv  Gho«t  be 
pArit  of  the  Father  and  or  the  Son, 

tn  one  easence,  the  passages  are  easily 
niaed.  In  conjunction  with  the  Father 
te  Son,  he  is  the  source  of  that  tiro- 

inaiunttion  under  which  the  proptiets 

•xu:  acted.     So  the  same  .Spirit  which 

Christ  from  the  dead,  is  said  by  St. 

»»i  h.nvc  preached  by  Noah  whilst  the 

■  ing  i — in  allusion  to  the  pas- 

^I'irit  shall  not  always   strive 

JB^OeOaK)  with  man."    This,  we  may 

i^lAvde  an  eminent  proof,  that  the 

-^f}-.-  New  Testament  understood  the 

spirit  of  God,"  as  it  occurs  in 

lu  1  .^.niueut,  pmiona//y.     For.  what- 

is^be  the  full  meaning  of  that  difficult 

■f  in  Sl  Peter,  C'hrist  is  clearly  declared 

'  '(i  by  the  Spirit  in  the  days  of 

-.   He,  by  the  Spirit,  inspired 

10  breach.  If,  then,  the  apostles  un- 
od  Oat  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  Person, 
It  which  will  presently  be  established, 
re.  in  the  text  just  quoted  from  the 
of  Gtaetis.  a  key  to  the  meaning  of 
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those  texts  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the 
phrases,  "  My  Spirit,"  "  the  Spirit  of  God," 
and  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  occur ;  and 
inspired  authority  is  thus  aJSbrded  us  to 
interpret  them  as  of  a  Person ;  and  if  of  a 
Person,  the  very  effort  made  by  Socinians  to 
deny  his  personality,  itself,  indicates  that 
that  Person  must,  irom  the  lofty  titles  and 
works  ascribed  to  him,  be  inevitably  divine. 
Such  phrases  occur  in  many  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures ;  but,  in  the  following, 
the  Spirit  is  also  eminently  distinguished 
from  two  other  Persons :  "  And  now  the 
Lord  God.  and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me," 
Isaiah  xlviii.  16;  or.  rendered  better,  "hath 
sent  me  and  his  Spirit,"  both  terms  being  in 
the  accusative  case.  "  Seek  ye  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Lord,  and  read :  for  my  mouth 
it  hath  commanded,  and  His  Spirit  it  hath 
gathered  them."  Isaiah  xxxiv.  16.  "  I  am 
with  you.  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  according 
to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when 
ye  came  out  of  l^gypt,  so  my  Spirit  remaineth 
among  you  ;  fear  ye  not.  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  I  will  shake  all  nations,  ami 
the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,"  Hag. 
ii.  4 — 7.  Here,  also,  the  Spirit  of  the  liord 
is  seen  collocated  with  the  Lord  of  Hosta 
and  the  Desire  uf  all  nations,  who  is  the 
Messiah. 

6.  Three  Persons,  and  three  only,  are  asso- 
ciated also,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, a-s  objects  of  supreme  worship ;  and 
form  the  one  "  name "  in  which  the  reli- 
gious act  of  solemn  benediction  is  per- 
formed, and  to  which  men  are  bound  by 
solemn  baptismal  covenant.  In  the  plural 
form  of  the  name  of  God,  each  received 
equal  adoration.  This  three-fold  personality 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  standing 
form  of  triple  benediction  used  by  the  Jewish 
High  IViest.  The  very  important  fact,  that, 
in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
who  spake  unto  the  prophet,  is,  in  Acts  xxviii. 
25,  said  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  whilst  St. 
John  declares  that  the  glory  which  Isaiah 
saw  was  the  glory  of  Christ,  proves,  indiKpu- 
tably,  that  each  of  the  three  Persons  bears 
this  august  appellation  ;  it  gives  also  the  rea- 
son for  the  threefold  repetition,  "  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy;"  and  it  exhibits  the  prophet  and 
the  very  seraphs  in  deep  and  awful  adoration 
before  the  Tri-une  Lord  of  Hosts.  Both  the 
prophet  and  the  seraphim  were,  therefore, 
worshippers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the 
Son,  at  the  very  time  and  by  the  very  acts  in 
which  they  worshipped  the  Father;  which 
proves  that,  as  the  three  Persons  received 
equal  homage  in  a  case  which  does  not  admit 
of  the  evasion  of  pretended  superior  and 
inferior  worship,  they  are  equal  in  majesty, 
glory,  and  essence. 

T.  As  in  the  tabemaole  form  of  benediction, 
the  Tn-une  Jehovah  is  recognised  as  the 
source  of  all  grace  and  peace  to  his  crea- 
tures ;  so  also  we  have  the  apostolic  formula  : 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all.  Amen."  Here 
the  pereoTiahty  of  the  Three  is  kept  ells' 
tinct  1  and  the  prayer  is,  that  Chriatiann 
may  have  a  common  participation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  ia,  doubtless,  as  he  was 
uromiiied  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  as  a 
Comforter,  as  the  Source  of  liRht  and  spirit- 
ual life,  aa  the  Author  of  regeneration.  I'lius 
the  Spirit  is  acknowledged,  equally  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  to  be  the  Source  and 
the  Giver  of  the  highest  spiritual  hlesxingit ; 
whilst  this  solemn  ministerial  benediction  is. 
from  its  specific  character,  to  be  regarded  aa 
an  act  of  prayer  to  each  of  the  three  Persons, 
and  therefore  is,  at  once,  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  divinity  and  pcrsonahty  of  each.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Revelation  i.  4,5: 
"Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  Him 
which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which  ia  to 
come  ;  and  from  the  seven  Spirits  which  are 
before  his  throne,"  (an  emblematical  refer- 
ence, probably  to  the  golden  branch  with  its 
seven  lamps,)  "  and  from  Jesus  Christ."  The 
style  of  this  book  stithcicntly  accounts  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  called  "  the  seven  spirita;" 
but  no  created  spirit  or  company  of  created 
spirits  is  ever  spoken  of  under  that  appel- 
lation :  and  the  place  assig^ned  to  the  seven 
spirits,  between  the  mention  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  indicates,  with  certainty,  that 
one  of  the  sacred  Three,  so  eminent,  and  so 
exclusively  eminent  in  both  dispensations,  is 
intended. 

8.  The  form  of  baptism  next  presents  itself 
with  demonstrative  evidence  on  the  two 
points  before  us,  the  personality  and  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  form  of  cove- 
nant by  which  the  sacred  Three  become  our 
one  or  only  (Jod,  and  we  become  his  people  : 
"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  natiuns, 
baptizmg  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
In  what  nmnner  is  this  text  to  be  disposed 
of,  if  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Cihost  is 
denied  ?  Is  the  form  of  baptism  to  be  so 
understood  as  to  imply  that  baptism  is  in 
the  name  of  one  God,  one  creature,  and  one 
atlribnte  t  The  grossness  of  this  absurdity 
refutes  it,  and  proves  that  here,  at  least, 
there  can  be  no  per.sonification.  If  all  the 
Tlu"ee,  therefore,  are  Persons,  are  we  to 
have  baptism  m  the  name  of  one  God  and 
two  creatures ;  This  would  be  too  near  an 
approach  to  idolatry,  or,  rather,  it  would 
be  idolatry  itself;  for,  considering  baptism 
as  an  act  of  dedication  to  (iod,  the  accept- 
ance of  God  a.s  our  (lod,  on  nur  part,  and 
the  renunciation  of  all  other  deities  and  all 
other  religions,  what  could  a  heathen  con- 
vert conceive  of  the  two  creatures  so  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  and  so  associated  with  God 
himself  as  to  form  together  the  one  name,  to 
which,  by  that  act,  he  was  devoted,  and 
which  he  was  henceforward  to  profess  and 
honour,  but  that  they  were  equally  divine, 
unless  special  care  were  taken  to  instruct 
him  that  but  one  of  the  'ITiree  was  God,  and 
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the  two  others  but  creatures?  But  of  this 
care,  of  this  cautionary  instruction,  thongh 
80  oh\'ioiLsly  necessary  upon  this  theory,  do 
single  instance  can  be  given  ui  all  the  writings 
of  the  apostles. 

9.  But  other  arguments  are  not  wanting  to 
prove  both  the  personality  and  the  divinity 
of  the    Holy  Spirit.     With    respeei   UJ  tha 
former,  (1.)  Tlie  mode  of  his  suDsistcnce  is 
the  sacred  Trinity  proves  his  personahtf. 
He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  either.   To  say  tlul 
an  attribute  proceeds  and  comes  forth,  would 
be  a  gross  absurdity.    (2.)  Many  passages  rf 
scripture  are  wholly  unintelligible  and  evca 
absurd,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  is  allowed  ta 
be  a  person.      For  as  those  who  take  tha 
phrase  as  ascribing  no  more  than  a  figar>trre 
personality  to  an  attribute,  make  that  attn- 
ijute  to  be  the  energy  or  power  of  Gorf,  tbey 
reduce  such  passages  ai  the    following  to 
utter  unmeaningness  ;  '*  God  anointed  ittas 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;"  th»l 
is,  with  the  power  of  God  ana  with  power. 
"  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  tnat  ia,  througti 
the  power  of  power.     "  In  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power ; "  that  is,  in  demon- 
stration of  power  and  of  power.  (3.)  Per»oiu- 
fication  of  any  kind  is,  in  some  pasaagnia 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of,  impoflU 
ble.    The  reality  which  this  figure  of  opwdi 
is  said  to  present  to  us.  is  either  some  of  tke 
attributes  of  God.  or  else  the  doctrine  of  th» 
gospel.   Let  this  theory,  then,  be  tried  ap«n 
the  following  passages :  "  He  shall  not  s]Xtk 
of  himself:  but  whatsoever  be  shall  bear, 
that  shall  he  speak."      What   attribute  d 
God  can  here  be  personified  ?     And  if  tb« 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  be  arraj'ed  with  per- 
sonal attributes,  where  is  there  an  instance 
of  so  monstrous  a  prosopopoeia  as  this  pit- 
sage  would  exhibit  ? — the  doctrine  of  lk» 
gospel  not  speaking  "  of  himself,"  but  speak* 
mg   "whatsoever   he    shall    hear!" — '■"•^ 
Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us." 
attribute  is  capable  of  interceding,  or 
can  the  doctnne  of  the  gospel   intercede 
Personification,  too,  is  the  language  of  poeuy. 
and  takes  place  nattirallv  only  in  excited  aoa 
elevated  discourse ;  but  if  the  Holy  Spirit  bt 
a  personification,  we  find  it  in  the  otdmarj 
and  cool  strain  of  mere  narration  and  &rgv< 
mentative  discourse  in  the  New  Testameal, 
and   in   the  most  incidental  oonTersatioiu. 
*'  Have  ye  received  tlie  Holy  Ghost  rince  jt 
believed  .'     We  have  not  so  much  as  hcara 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."     Hf* 
im])08sihle  is  it  here  to  extort,  by  any  pn* 
cess  whatever,  even  the  shadow  of  a  pensBr 
fication  of  either  any  attribute  of  (rod,  (■  d 
the   doctrine   of  the   gospel!      So   again: 
"  The  Spirit  said  unto  Philip.  Go  near,  sad 
join  thyself  to  this  chariot."     Could  it  h» 
any  attribute  of  God  which   said   this,  ar 
could   it  be   the   doctrine   of  the  gocpttf 
Finally,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  nenon. 
nnd  not  an  attribute,  ia  proved  by  U>e  v* 
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iline  nrononns  nnd  relatives  in  the 
t  of  iLe  \ew  Testament,  in  connexion 
hit  Renter  noun  Ih/tiua,  Spirit,  and  also 
tOf  diAtnct  {lersonal  acts  being  asoribed 
D,  u.  "to  come."  "to  go,"  "to  be 
'  "  to  teach,"  "  to  guide,"  "  to  com- 
^^to  make  intercession,"  "  to  bear 
B*  "togire  gifts,"  "  dividing  ihem 
lynian  u  he  mil/,"  "to  be  vexed," 
IT«1,"  and  "  quenchetl."  The«e  can- 
t  Bi)p}icd  to  the  mere  fiction  of  a  per- 
ind  they  therefore  establish  the  Spirit's 
msonalitv. 

additional  argument?  to  those 

rcn  to  e«tabli.>>h  the  divinity  of  the 

roar  also  be  adduced.   Tlie  fir<it 

Dtn  his  being  the  subject  of  bias- 

**  The  blaaphemy  against  the  Holy 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men," 
^u.  31.  'lliis  blasphemy  consinted  in 
^K  tu«  miraculouH  workJi  to  satan  ; 
H^hc  i«  capable  of  being  blagphcmed 
Hon  to  be  as  much  a  person  as  the 
I^B  it  proves  him  to  be  divine,  be- 
Tt  showB  that  he  may  be  sinned 
jCand  so  sinned  againirt  taat  the  bias* 
HAiiill  not  be  forgiven.  A  person  he 
^E  or  he  could  not  be  blasphemed  : 
^■^]>erson  be  laxut  be,  to  constitute 
H^jbemy  a  ain  against  him  in  the 
^mnt,  and  of  do  malignant  a  kind 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy, 
^tfcd  Ciod  :  "  Why  hath  satan  filled 
■vt  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost? 
Pllt  thou  conceived  this  in  thine 
^Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but 

1."  .\c't»i  V.  3,  4.     Ananias  is  said 

1  '  tilarly  "  unto  the  Holy 

III  )'j  apostles  were  under  his 

rrctiun  in  establishing  the  tempo, 
ation  among  Chriiitians  that  they 

ave  all  things  in  common  :  the  de- 
I  of  the  crime  itself  was  a  demonstrs- 
'  '  '  'inity  of  the  Spirit,  because  it 
inniscience,  his  knowledge  of 
— t  -^rcret  acts.  In  addition  to  the 
H  hi*  diniiity  thus  aifonli^d  by  this 
Mw  is  aUo  called  (iod  :  "  Thou  hast 
H  unto  men.  but  unto  God."     He  is 

Kl  the  Lord  :  "  Now  the  Lord  is 
t,"  2  Cor.  iii.  1".     He   is  eternal : 
mal  Spirit,"  Heb.  is.  14.     Omni- 
Bri*  ucribed   to  him  :  "  Your  body  is 
_«f  the  Holy  (jhost,"  1  Cor.  vi. 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
I  the  sons  of  (iod,"  Rom.  viii. 
I  all  true  (liristians  are  his  tem- 
[tre  Ird  by  him,  he  must  be  present 
all  times  and  in  all  place*;.     He 
nt  :    "  The   Spirit  searcheth   all 
the  deep  things  of  <>od,"    1 
lU.      tlcre    the    Spirit    is    said    to 
know  "  all   thinj^s"   absolutely; 
,  tn  make  this  more  emphatic,  that 
cTcn  "  the  deep  things  of  God," 
from  every    creature,    the 
WDM,  and  tiie  secrets  of  his 
for.  that  this  is  intended,  appears 


from  the  next  verse,  where  he  in  snid  to 
know  "  the  things  of  God,"  as  the  spirit  of 
a  man  knows  the  things  uf  a  man.  Supreme 
majetty  is  also  attributed  to  him,  so  that  to 
"Ue"  to  him,  to  "blaspheme"  him.  tt) 
"vex"  him,  to  do  him  "despite,"  ore  sins, 
and  as  such  render  the  offender  liable  to 
divine  punishment.  How  impracticable  then 
is  it  to  interpret  the  phrase,  "  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  as  a  periphrasis  for  God  himself! 
A  Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  so  often  distinguished  from  the 
Father,  which  "sees"  and  "hears"  the 
Father,  which  searches  "  the  deep  things" 
of  God.  which  is  "sent"  by  the  Father, 
which  "proccedeth"  from  him,  and  who 
has  special  prayer  addressed  to  him  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Father,  cannot,  though 
"one  with  him,"  be  the  Father;  and  that 
he  is  not  the  Son  is  acknowledged  on 
both  KideM.  As  a  divine  F'erson,  our  regards 
are  therefore  justly  due  to  him  as  the  object 
of  worship  and  trust,  of  prayer  end  blessmg. 
U.  Various  are  the  gracious  offices  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  our  redemption. 
He  It  is  that  first  quickens  the  soul,  dead 
in  trespasees  and  sins,  to  spiritual  life ;  it  is 
by  him  wc  are  "  bom  again,"  and  made  new 
creatures;  he  is  the  living  root  of  all  the 
Christian  graces,  wliich  are  therefore  called 
"  the  fruit*  "  of  the  Spirit ;  and  by  hira  all 
true  Christians  are  aided  in  the  "  infinnities" 
and  afflictions  of  this  present  Ufe.  Eminently, 
he  is  promised  to  the  disciples  as  "  the  Com- 
forter," which  is  more  fully  explained  by  St. 
Paul  by  the  phrase  "  the  Spirit  of  Adop- 
tion ; "  so  that  it  is  through  him  that  we 
receive  a  direct  inward  testimony  to  our 
personal  forgiveness  and  acceptance  through 
Christ,  and  are  tilled  with  peace  and  conso. 
lation.  Tliis  doctrine,  bo  essential  to  the 
Bobd  and  habitual  happiness  of  those  who 
believe  in  Christ,  is  thus  clearlv  erplained  in 
a  sermon  on  that  subject  by  tne  Rev.  John 
Wesley  ; — 

"  (1.)  But  what  is  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit?  The  original  word,  naprvpia,  may 
be  rendered  cither,  as  it  is  in  several  places, 
the  tcilness,  or,  less  ambiguously,  the  testi- 
mony,  or,  Ike  record:  soil  is  rendered  in  our 
translation  :  *  I'his  is  the  record,'  the  testi- 
mony, the  sum  of  what  God  testifies  in  all 
the  inspired  writings,  '  that  God  hath  given 
unto  us  eternal  bfe,  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son,'  1  John  v.  11.  The  testimony  now 
imder  consideration  is  given  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  and  with  our  sp'u°it.  He  is  the  per- 
son testifying.  What  he  testifies  to  us  is, 
*  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.'  The  im- 
mediate result  of  this  testimony  is,  '  the 
fruit  of  the  .Spirit;'  namely,  'love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness.' 
And  without  these,  the  testimony  itself  can- 
not  continue.  For  it  is  inevitably  destroyed, 
not  only  by  the  commission  of  any  outward 
sin,  or  the  omission  of  known  duty,  but  by 
giving  way  to  any  inward  sin  :  in  a  word, 
by  whatever  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
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(a.)  I  obsen'cd  many  years  ago.  It  is  hard 
to  find  words  in  the  langnage  of  men  to 
explain  the  deep  things  of  God.  Indeed,  there 
are  none  that  will  adequately  express  what 
the  Spirit  of  God  works  in  his  children.  But, 
perhaps,  one  might  aay,  (desiring  any  whnare 
taughtof  God  to  correct,  soften,  or  strengthen 
the  expression,)  By  the  '  testimony  of  the 
Spirit.'  I  mean,  an  mward  impre.seion  on  the 
soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  Gotl  immediately 
and  directly  witnesses  with  my  spirit,  that 
I  am  a  child  of  God ;  that  '  Jesus*  Christ 
hath  loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  rae ; ' 
that  all  my  sins  are  blotted  out,  and  I,  even 
I  am  reconciled  to  (fod.  (3.)  After  twenty 
years'  further  congideration,  I  see  no  cause 
to  retract  any  part  of  this.  Neither  do  I 
conceive  how  any  of  these  expressions  may 
be  altered,  so  as  to  make  them  more  intel- 
ligible. I  can  only  add,  that  if  any  of  the 
children  of  God  will  point  out  any  other  ex- 
pressions which  are  more  clear,  or  more 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  I  will  readily 
lay  these  aside.  (4.)  Meantime  let  it  be 
obser\'ed,  I  do  not  mean  hereby,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  testifies  this  by  any  outward 
voice ;  no,  nor  always  by  an  inward  voice, 
although  he  may  do  this  soraelimeB.  Neither 
do  I  suppose,  that  he  alvrays  applies  to  the 
heart,  though  he  often  may,  one  or  more 
texts  of  scripture.  But  he  so  works  upon 
the  soul  by  his  immediate  influence,  and 
by  a  strong,  though  inexplicable,  operation, 
that  the  stormy  wind  and  troubled  waves 
subside,  and  there  is  a  sweet  calm  :  the  heart 
resting  as  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  the  sin- 
ner being  clearly  satisfied  that  all  hia 
'  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  his  sins 
covered.'  (5.)  Now  what  is  the  matter  of 
dispute  concerning  this  ?  Not,  whether  there 
be  a  witness orlestimony  of  the  Spirit.  Not, 
whether  the  Spirit  does  testify  with  our  spirit, 
thatwearethechildrenof  ( io<i.  Nonecandeny 
this,  without  flatly  contradicting  the  scrip- 
tures, and  charging  a  lie  upon  the  God  of 
truth.  Therefore,  that  there  is  a  testimony  of 
the  Spirit,  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties. 
(6.)  Neither  is  it  <iiiestioned,  whether  there 
is  an  indirect  witness  or  testimony,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God.  This  is  nearly,  if 
not  exactly,  the  same  with  '  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience  towards  God  ; '  and  is 
the  result  of  reason,  or  reflection  on  what 
we  feel  in  our  own  souls.  Strictly  sneaking,  it 
is  a  conclusion  drawn  partly  from  the  word  of 
(iod,  and  partly  from  our  own  experience. 
The  word  of  God  says.  Every  one  who  has  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  a  child  of  (iod.  Expe- 
ncnce  or  inward  consciousness  tells  me,  that 
1  have  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit ;  and  hence  1 
rationally  conclude.  Therefore  I  am  a  child 
of  God.  This  is  likewJKe  allowed  on  all 
hands,  and  so  is  no  matter  of  controversy. 
(7.)  Nor  do  we  assert,  that  there  can  be  any 
re^l  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  without  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.  We  assert,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  immedi- 
ately  eprinfp  from  this  testimony ;  not  al- 
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ways  indeed  in  the  same  degree  even  when 
the    testimony    is  first  given;    and    much 
less  afterwarua  -    neither  joy  nor  peace  if 
always  at  one  stay.     No,  nor  love :  as  nei- 
ther is  the  testimony  itself  alwaya  equally 
strong  and  clear.      (8.)  But  the  point  in 
question  is,  whether  there  be  any  direct  le»- 
timony   of  the  Spirit  at  all ;  wnether  there 
be  any  other  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  than 
that  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of 
the  fruit.     I  believe  there  is,  because  that  is 
the  plain,  natural  meaning  of  the  text,  '  Tlie 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit, 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God.'    It  is  mani- 
fest here  are  two  witnesses  mentioned,  who 
together  testify  the  same  thing,  the  Siiint  uf 
God,  and  our  own  spirit.     The  late  Bishoji 
of  London,  in  his  sermon  on  this  text,  secma 
astonished  that  any  one  can   doubt  of  Ihii, 
which  appears  upon  the  very  face  of  the 
words.     Now,    '  the  testimony  of  onr  own 
own  spirit,'  says  the  Bishop.  '  is  one  which 
is  the  consciousness  of  our  own  sinceritf ;' 
or,  to  express  the  same  thing  a  little  mon 
clearly,  the  consciousness  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.     When  our  spirit  is  conscious  of  thit, 
of  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflering,  gentle* 
ness,  goodness,  it  easily  infers  from  then 
premises,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God. 
It   is   true,   that  freat   man    supposes  tht 
other  witness  to  be  *  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  good  works.'     This,  be  affirnu,  ii 
'  the  testimony  of  God's  Spirit.'     But  this  ii 
included  in  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirit: 
yea,  and  in  sincerity,  even  according  to  tfai 
common  sense  of  the  word.     So  the  apontle: 
'Our  rejoicing  i.s  this,  the  testimony  of  oor 
conscience,  that  in  sim])licity  and  godly  «id- 
cerity   we   have    our    conversation   in   Un  j 
world  ;  *  where  it  is  plain,  sincerity  refen  ta 
our  words  and  actions,  at  least  as  much  a*  la 
our  inward  dispositions.     So  that  ihij*  is  net 
another  witness,  but  the  very  same  that  he 
mentioned  before  :  the  consciousness  of  our 
good  works  being  only  one  branch  of  the 
consciousness    of    our    sincerit}'.      Come- 
ouently,  here  is  only  one  witness  stiU.    If 
therefore  the  text  spe^s  of  two  witnessei, 
one  of  these  is  not  the  conscioumesn  of  our 
good  works,  neither  of  onr   sincerity;  iD      " 
this  being  manifestly  contained  in  '  the  t»- 
timony  of  our  spirit.'     What,  then,  i*  tht 
other  witness  ?    This  might  easily  be  leam«tl, 
if  the  text  itself  were  not  sufficiently  cle»f, 
from  the  verse  immediately  preceding :  '  Y« 
have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  bondage.  b«4i 
the   Spirit   of   Adoption,   whereby    we  ^4^1 
Abba,  Father.'     It  follows,  '  llie  Spirit  itsdlH 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  «j«^^ 
the  chUdren  of  God.'     This  is  farther  ex- 
plained by  the  parallel  text.  Gal.  iv.  6  ;  '  Be- 
cause ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  \in 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hear<»,   crrinR, 
Abba,  Father'     Is  not  this  something  imm* 
diate  and  direct,  not  the  result  of  refltt 
or  argumentation  ?     Does  not  this  Spirit 
'  Abba,  Father,'  in  our  hearts,  the  monn 
it  is  given  ?   antecedently  to  any  reflectioo 
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upon  our  sincerity,  yea,  to  any  reasoning 
wbatsoever  ?      And  la  not   this  the   plain, 
nataral  senw  of  the  words,  which  strikes 
any  one  u  Koon  as  he  hears  them  i     All 
these    texts,    then,   in   their  most   obvious 
meaning,  describe  a  direct  leatirouDV  of  the 
Spirit.     That  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of 
Gi>d,  must,  in  the  very  nattiro  of  things,  be 
antecedent  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirit, 
may  appear  from  this  single  consideration : 
We  must  be  holy  in  heart  and  life,  before  we 
can  be  conscious  that  we  are  so.    But  we  must 
love  God  before  we  can  be  holy  at  all,  this 
being  the  root  of  all  bolincKS.     Now,  we  can- 
not love  God,  till  we  know  he  loves  us ;  '  We 
love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us.'    And 
we  cannot  know  his  love  to  us,  tUl  his  Spirit 
vibiease«  it  to  our  spirit,     Since,  therefore, 
tbc  testimony  of  his  Spirit  must  precede  the 
Inve  of  God  and  all  holiness,  of  consequence 
it  must  urecede  our  consciousness  thereof." 
12.  The  precedence  of  the  direct  witness  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  indirect  witness  of 
our  own.  and  the  dependence  of  the  latter 
upon  the  former,  are  also  clearly  stated  by 
other  divines  of  great  authority.     Calvin,  on 
Romans  viii.  16,  says,  "  St.  Paul  means  that 
the  Spirit  of  <¥od  gives  such  a  testimony  to 
TO,  that  he  being  our  guide  and  teacher,  our 
spirit  concludes  our  adoption  of  God  to  he 
totain.     For  our  own  mind,  of  itself,  inde- 
f«ndent  of  the  preceding  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  [nisi  praeutUe   Spiriliis  lestimonio,'} 
fottld  not   produce  this   persuasion  in  us. 
For  whilst  the  Spirit  witnesses  that  we  are 
\ht  sons  of  God,  he  at  the  same  time  inspires 
tKii  confidence  into  our  minds,  that  we  are 
Wd  to  call  God  our  Father."     On  the  same 
pMMge  Dr.  John  Owen  says,  "The  Spirit 
"■If  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits  that 
Wire  the  sons  of  God  ;  the  witness  which 
'W  own  spirits  do  give  unto  our  adoption  is 
fnt  Work  and  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us; 
■f  it  were  not,  it  would  be  false,  and  not 
*i>finned    by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
■'inuelf,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  tnith.     '  And 
*"ic  knoweth  the  things  of  God  but  the 
Wof  <;od,'  1  ('or.  ii.  11.     If  he  declare 
J*t  our  tonship  in  us  and  to  us,  we  cannot 
"■w  it.    How  doth  he  then  bear  witness  to 
Jw iniirits?     What  is  the  distinct  testimony  ? 
I'  must  be  some  such  act  of  hLs  as  evidencelh 
'^f  to  be  from  him  immediately,  unto  them 
•w  ore  concerned  in  it,  that  is,  those  unto 
*hoin  it  is  given."     Poole  on  the  suroe  pas- 
•»g«  remarks,  "  The  Spirit  of  Adoption  dolh 
JM only  excite  us  to  call  ufion  God  as  our 
'*tlier,  but  it  doth  ascertain  and  assure  us. 
•j  before,  that  we  are  his  children.     And 
^  it  doth  not  by  an  outward  voice,  as  God 
"'*  Father  to  Jesus  Christ,  nor  by  an  angel, 
M  to  Daniel  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  hut  by  an 
"•Ward  and  secret  suggestion,  whereby  he 
^iieth  our  hearts  to  this  persuasion,  that 
l*oA  is  our  Father,  and  we  are  his  children. 
Iiis  is  not  the  testimony  of  the  graces  and 
."peralioDS  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  the  Spirit 
^Malf."     Bishop   Pearson,   in  bis  elaborate 


work  on  the  Creed,  and  Dr.  Barrow  in  his 
Sermons,  are  e(|ually  e.vplicit  in  stating  this 
scriptural  dortrme. 

HOMOIUI  SIANS,  a  branch  of  the  high 
Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  nature  of 
the  Son,  though  not  the  same,  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  Father. 

HO,M(K»irsiANS.  or  HOMOHSIASTS, 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  name  applied  to 
the  Athanasians,  who  held  the  Sun  to  be 
homoimos,  or  cunsubstantial  with  the  Father, 
that  is,  of  the  same  nature  and  substance. 

HOXEY,  ]r21-  It  is  probable,  that  it 
was  in  order  to  keep  the  Jews  at  a  distance 
from  the  customs  of  the  heathen,  who  were 
used  to  offer  honey  in  their  sacrifices,  that 
tiod  forbade  it  to  be  offered  to  him,  that  is 
to  say,  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Lev.  ii.  11; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  commanded  that  the 
first-fruits  of  it  shoiild  be  presented.  These 
first-fruits  and  oflifrings  were  designed  for 
the  support  and  sustenance  of  tl»e  priests, 
and  were  not  consumed  upon  the  altar.  In 
hot  weather,  the  honey  burst  the  comb,  and 
ran  down  the  hollow  trees  or  rocks,  where, 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  the  bees  dcjiosited 
great  store  of  it.  This,  flowing  snontane- 
ously,  was  the  best  and  most  delicious, 
as  it  was  quite  pure,  and  clear  from  all 
dregs  and  wax.  The  Israelites  called  it 
mjJ'i  tcoorf-Aosey.  It  is  therefore  impro> 
perly  rendered  "  honey-comb,"  I  Sam.  xiv. 
27 ;  Cant.  v.  I ;  in  both  which  places  it 
means  the  honey  that  has  distilled  from  the 
trees,  as  distinguished  from  the  domestic, 
which  was  eaten  wth  the  comb.  Hassel- 
quist  says,  that  between  Acra  and  Nazareth, 
great  numbers  of  wild  bees  breed,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  inhabitants  j  and  Waundrell 
obsen'es  of  the  great  plain  near  Jericho,  that 
he  perceived  in  it,  in  many  places,  a  smelJ 
of  honey  and  wax  as  strong  as  if  he  had 
been  in  an  apiar)*.  Milk  and  honey  were 
the  chief  dainties  of  the  earlier  ages,  and 
continue  to  be  bo  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs 
now.  So  butter  and  honey  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  scripture  as  among  the  most 
delicious  refreshments,  2  Sam.  xvii.  29  ;  Job 
XX.  \7;  Cant.  iv.  11;  Isaiah  vii.  1.5.  Thus 
Irby  and  Mangles,  in  their  Travels,  relate, 
"  They  gave  us  some  honey  and  butter 
together,  with  bread  to  dip  in  it,  Narsah 
desiring  one  of  his  men  tf>  rai.v  the  two  in- 
gredients for  us,  as  we  were  awkward  at  it. 
The  Arab,  having  stirred  the  mixture  up  well 
with  his  fingers,  showed  his  dexterity  at  con- 
suming, as  well  as  mixing,  and  recompensed 
himself  for  his  trouble  by  eating  half  of  it." 
'l\eu:ili{ honey,  ^«'Ai  S7/nof,  mentioned  to  have 
been  a  jiart  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Matt.  iii.  4,  was  proliably  such  as  he  got  in 
the  rocks  and  hollows  of  trees.  Thus, 
"  honey  out  of  the  Ktony  rock,"  Psalm  l.x.xxi. 
16  ;  Deut,  xxxii.  13. 

IKtI'HM.     See  Ku. 

HOPKINSIANS,  or  IKJPKINSONI ANS, 
so  called  from  the  Hev.  Samuel  Ho[)kins, 
D.D.,   pastor  of  the   first   Congregational 
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at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  North 
America,  about  AD.  I770.  Dr.  Hopkins, 
in  his  sermons  and  tracts,  made  several 
additions  to  the  sentiincnta  prenously  ad- 
vanced by  the  celebrated  President  Edwards, 
of  New  Jersey  College.  The  following  ia  a 
guinmary  of  their  distinguishing  tenets  : — 

1.  That  all  true  virtue  or  real  holiness 
consists  in  disinterested  benevolence.  The 
object  of  benevolence  is  universal  being,  in- 
cluding Ctod,  and  all  intelligent  creatures. 
It  wiKhea  and  seeks  the  good  of  every  indi- 
vidual, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  great- 
est good  of  the  whole,  which  is  comi)riscd 
in  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  his  kingdom.  Toe  law  of  (jod 
is  the  standard  of  all  moral  rectitude  or  holi- 
ness. 'I'hiH  is  reduced  into  love  to  (iod  and 
to  our  ncighlHJur ;  and  universal  good-will 
comprehends  all  the  love  to  (iwl,  our  nt-igh- 
bour,  and  ourselves,  required  in  the  divine 
law,  and  therefore  must  be  the  whole  of  holy 
obedience.  Let  any  person  reflect  on  what 
are  the  particular  branches  of  true  piety, 
and  he  will  find  that  disinterested  affection 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  each. 
For  instance,  all  which  distinguishes  pious 
fear  from  the  fear  of  the  wicked  consists  in 
love.  Holy  gratitude  is  nothing  but  good- 
will to  tiod  and  man,  ourselves  included, 
excited  by  a  view  of  the  good-will  and  kind- 
nesB  of  God.  Justice,  truth,  and  faithful- 
ness, are  comprised  in  universal  benevolence. 
tSQ  are  temperance  and  chastity ;  for  an  un- 
due indulgence  of  our  appetites  and  passions 
is  contrary  to  benevolence,  as  tending  to 
hurt  ourselves  or  others,  and  so  opposite  to 
the  general  good,  and  tile  divine  command. 
In  short,  all  virtue  is  nothing  but  love  to 
(lod  and  our  neighbour,  made  perfect  in 
all  its  genuine  exercises  and  e.vpressions. 

2.  That  all  sin  consists  in  seltishnesg.  By 
this  is  meant  an  interested  afFtction,  by 
which  a  person  sets  himself  up  as  the  «u- 
jiremc  or  only  object  of  regard  ;  and  nothing 
is  lovely  in  his  view,  unlesis  suited  to  pro. 
mute  liis  private  interest.  'Hiis  self-love  is, 
in  its  whole  nature,  and  every  degree  of  it, 
enmity  against  <iod :  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  (.iod,  and  it  is  the  only  affection  that 
can  oppose  it.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  spi- 
ritual blindness,  and  the  source  of  all  idola- 
try and  false  religion.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  all  cuvetou.sness  and  sensuality;  of  all 
falsehood,  injui^tice,  and  oppression  j  as  it  c.v- 
cites  mankind,  by  undue  methods,  to  invade 
the  property  of  others.  .Self-love  [iroduces 
all  the  violent  passions,  envy,  wrath,  clamour, 
and  evil-speaking ;  and  everything  contrary 
to  the  divine  law  is  briefly  comprehended 
in  this  fruitful  source  of  iniquity,  self-love. 

.1.  lliat  there  are  no  promises  of  rege- 
nerating grace  made  to  the  actions  of  the 
unregenerate.  For  as  far  as  men  act  from 
SL-lf-love,  they  act  from  a  bad  end ;  for  those 
who  have  no  true  love  to  God  really  fulfil 
no  duty  when  they  attend  on  the  c.\temala 
of  religion.  Also,  that  inabililv.  which  con- 
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sisls   in  disinclination,   never  renders 
thing  improper  to  be  the  subject  of  a  coni« 
mand. 

4.  lliat  the  impotency  of  sinners,  witli 
respect  to  believing  in  (.'hrist,  is  not  naturalp 
but  moral ;  for  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  com^i 
man  sense,  that  natural  impossibility  ex«< 
eludes  all  blame.  But  an  unwilling  mind  ia 
universally  considered  as  a  crime,  and  no* 
as  an  excuse ;  and  ia  the  verr  thing  whereia 
our  wickedness  conaista. — ^Also, 

5.  That,  in  order  to  faith  in  Christ,  a  sia-< 
ner  must  approve  in  his  heart  of  the  divin* 
conduct,  even  though  God  should  cast  hug 
off  for  ever;  which,  however,  neither  imphai 
love  to  misery,  nor  hatred  of  happinean 
But,  as  a  pzrticle  of  water  is  small,  in  com- 
parison of  a  generous  stream,  so  the  nun  of 
humility  feela  small  before  the  great  fasuljr 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  values  his  soul; 
but,  when  he  compares  it  to  the  grtat  saal 
of  mankind,  he  almost  forgets  and  loMS 
sight  of  it :  for  the  governing  prinriale  of 
his  heart  is,  to  estimate  things  according  to 
their  worth.  When,  therefore,  he  indulge 
a  humble  comparison  with  lus  Maker,  he 
feels  lost  in  the  infinite  fulness  and  bright- 
ness of  divine  love,  as  a  ray  of  light  is  Iwi 
in  the  sun,  and  a  particle  of  water  io  the 
ocean.  It  inspires  him  with  the  most  gratf- 
ful  feelings  of  heart,  that  he  has  opportunity 
to  be  in  the  hand  of  tiod,  as  clay  in  the 
hand  of  the  potter ;  and  as  he  considers  hin>- 
self  in  this  humble  light,  be  submits  the 
nature  and  size  of  his  future  vessel  entirely 
to  God.  As  his  pride  is  lost  in  the  dust,  he 
looks  up  with  pleasure  towards  the  throne  of 
God,  and  rejoices,  with  all  his  heart,  io  the 
rectitude  of  the  divine  administration.  He 
also  considers  that,  if  the  law  be  good,  death 
is  due  to  those  who  have  broken  it; 
"  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  cannot  bat  io 
right,"  Gen.  iviii.  25.  It  would  bring  ever- 
lasting reproach  upon  his  government  U) 
spare  us,  considered  merely  as  in  oursehti 
\Vhen  this  is  felt  in  our  hcartii,  and  not  tiB 
then,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  look  to  A* 
free  grace  of  God,  through  Christ's  ndcnp- 
tion. 

6.  That  the  infinitely  wise  and  holy  Gdl 
has  exerted  his  omnipotent  power,  in  each  » 
manner  as  he  purposed  should  be  foUovnl 
with  the  existence  and  entrance  of  mortl 
evil  in  the  system:  for  it  must  be  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  God  luis  a  ix'rfevt 
ledge,  foresight,  and  view  of  all  [>oi 
istences  and  events.  If  that  syst 
scene  of  operation,  in  which  moral  evil  «hoi 
never  have  existence,  was  actually  p; 
in  the  divine  mind,  certainly  the  I 
infinitely  disappointed  in  the  is.sue  of 
operations.  Dr.  fiopkiuK  tnuintains, 
fore,  that  "  God  was  the  author,  origii^ 
positive  cause  of  Adam's  sin  ;"  yra,  "  tbM 
he  is  the  origin  and  cause  of  moral  cril,  *• 
really  as  he  is  of  the  existence  vf  any  tbiB{ 
that  hf  wills." 

7.  That  the  mtroduction  of  sia  is,  up** 
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the  whole,  for  the  ffeneral  good.  F'or  ihc 
wiailom  and  power  of  the  Deity  are  ditjplaycd 
in  cvrying  on  designs  of  the  ^reateiit  guml : 
and  the  exuteoce  of  moral  evil  has,  un- 
doubtedly, occasioned  a  more  fidl,  perfect, 
■ad  glorioua  discovery  of  the  infinite  perfer- 
tione  of  the  divine  nature,  than  could  other- 
wi»c  h»ve  been  made  to  the  new  i>f  creatures. 
H.  'llint  rcpcnt.ince  i«  before  faith  in  <  'hrist. 
By  tliia,  i<  not  intended,  that  repentance  is 
bobre  a  apcculative  conviction  of  the  beinf;; 
and  perfectiong  of  God,  and  of  the  person 
and  ciuntcter  of  Christ ;  but  only,  thnt  true 
rmcotance  ii  previous  to  a  sanng  faith  in 
Cviat,  by  which  the  believer  is  united  to 
Chfist,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  his 
■ediAtion  and  atonement.  So  Christ  com- 
■uu]«d,  "  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gos- 
pd : "  and  Paul  preached  "  repentance  to- 
WMrda  (fod,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesua 
Cfcnrt." 

9.  That  though  men  became  sinners  by 
AdMB,  according  to  a  divine  constitution, 
|«l  tfwjr  were  and  are  accountable  for  no 
riM  bat  peraonal :  for,  (1.)  Adam's  act,  in 
aMiBg  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  not  the  net  of 
him  poeterity ;  therefore  they  did  not  sin  at 
the  tunc  time  that  he  did.  (2.)  The  sinful- 
■Mi  of  that  act  could  not  be  transferred  to 
ikeoi  afterwards ;  becaune  the  sinfulness  of 
■B  act  can  no  more  b«  transferred  from  one 
Bcnoo  to  another,  than  an  act  itself.  (3.) 
rberefon  Adam's  act,  in  eating  the  forbid- 
dta  frait,  was  not  the  caase,  but  only  the 
nrrwinin.  of  his  posterity's  being  sinners. 
Aifaa  sinned,  and  now  God  brings  his  pos- 
terity into  the  world  sinners. 

10.  That  though  believers  are  justified 
tbroagb  I'hrist's  nghteousness,  yet  his  righ- 

is  not  transferred  to  them.  For 
I  righteousDCKs  cannot  be  traniiferTed 

I  one  person  to  another,  nor  personal  sin ; 

rwiar  the  sinner  would  become  innocent, 
■■d  Clmst  tlie  sinner.  Tlie  scripture,  there- 
Ian!,  rc|i»eiMnts  believers  as  receiving  only 
th«  beaeit*  of  Christ's  righteousness  in  jus- 
tiflealifln,  or  their  being  pardoned  and  ac- 
CtylsJ  for  Christ's  righteousness'  sake ;  and 
dbaietho  proper  scriiiture  notion  of  imputa- 
lioB.  Jonathan's  riguteousncss  was  imputed 
to  Mephiboaheth,  when  David  showed  kind- 
Bcae  to  him  for  his  father  Jonathan's  sake, 
a  l^aiDuel  iv.  7 

11.  The  ilopkinsians  warmly  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  not  only  par- 
tkalar  election,  bat  also  reprobation ;  they 
kaid  abo  the  total  depravation  of  human 
nature,- the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit 
of  (>od  in  regeneration,  justification  by 
finth  alone,  the  £nii]  perseverance  of  the 
■JnU,  and  tlie  consiHtency  bet^-een  entire 
fttodow  and  abiolute  dependence ;  and  there. 
fan  daim  it  as  their  just  due,  since  the  world 
vSl  Bake  dialinctious,  to  be  called  Hopkin- 
timt  Calviattta.    Calrinists,  however,  have 

Maiait  several  of  these  proposi- 
1,  and  a  long  and  warm  controversy  was 
1  by  them  in  the  L'luted  k^tales ;  to 
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a  few  pomts  of  which  we  shall  advert. — (I.) 
Selfishness,  as  confining  our  alTections  and 
exertions  to  ourselves,  is  c(jnfc8.sedly  a  vice ; 
but  that  self  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  our 
affections,  is  evident  e\'en  from  the  terms  of 
the  divine  law, — "  Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  And  the  scriptures  teach 
us,  that  "  no  man  hateth  his  own  flesh." 
Such  a  "  disinterested  benevolence,"  there- 
fore, OS  implies  no  {peculiar  anxiety  for  our 
personal  salvation  and  happiness,  can  never 
be  renuired  of  us.  A  good  man  may  and 
must  uc  convinced,  that  God  would  be  just 
in  his  final  condemnation,  considered  out  of 
Christ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  acquiesce  in 
such  a  prospect ;  it  is  making  holiness  to 
consist  in  being  satisfied  with  remaining  for 
ever  unholy,  which  is  as  impious  as  it  is 
contradictory ;  and  the  strong  and  strange 
things  which  some  Hopkinsonians  have  said 
on  this  subject,  can  only  be  accotmted  for 
from  the  love  of  paradox.  (2.)  Ihe  other 
principal  point  on  which  Calvinists  dissent, 
is  the  making  God  "  the  author  and  efficient 
cause  of  sin."  It  is  true  that  the  Doctor 
says  elsewhere,  that  "  in  causing  or  origi- 
nating sin,  there  is  no  sin;"  this,  however, 
is  a  position  so  dangerous,  so  unsupported, 
and  so  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  we  may  well  shrink  from  it; 
and  should  risk  no  speculation  thAt  can  im- 
plicate the  divine  character,  or  fumi»h  an 
excuse  for  sin.  "  Is  (Jod  unrighteous  who 
taketh  vcn^feance  ?"  saith  the  .ipostlc.  "  (iod 
forbid  !  for  how  then  shall  <  iod  judge  the 
world?"  Rom.  iii.  5,  6.  Those  who  feci  in- 
terested in  the  controversy,  may  be  fully 
gratified  in  the  "  Contra-st  between  Calvinism 
and  Hopkinsianism,"  by  Kira  Styles  Ely, 
A.  M.,  (New  York.  1811,)  and  other  American 
publications.  In  this  country  the  controversy 
IS  but  little  known ;  but  we  may  remark 
that  the  theory  of  Hopkins  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  to  imile  some  points  of  mystic  theo- 
logy with  the  Cal'i'inism  commonly  received, 
and  thul  where  it  dilTcrs  from  the  latter  sys- 
tem, it  reheves  no  diflicidty. 

IIOR.  This  mountiun,  in  its  general  ac- 
ceptation, is  probably  the  same  with  xMount 
Seir,  llor  being  the  name  by  which  that 
mountainous  tract  was  denominated  before 
it  was  exchanged  for  Seir.  But  one  particular 
mountain  of  this  region  retained  the  name  of 
Hnr  long  after ;  as  it  was  a  mountain  of 
this  name,  *'  by  the  coa.st  of  the  land  of 
Edom,"  that  Aaron  was  commanded  to 
ascend,  in  order  to  die  there.  Num.  &x.  23. 
This  mountain,  or  at  least  the  one  to  which 
trailition  assigns  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  was 
visited  by  Burckh.irdt ;  from  whose  account 
it  a{)pears  to  form  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  chain  of  the  Djebel  Shera.  or  Slount 
Seir,  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  El 
Araba,  or  Desert  nf  Zin,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Akaba,  or  Eiion-Gchcr. 

HOREU,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrtea,  a 
part  of  which,  or  near  to  which,  was  Sinai. 
At  Horeb  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
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Sunnnff  bush,  Exod.  iii.  1,  &c.  Hither 
Elijah  retired  to  avoid  the  persecution  of 
Jezebel,  1  Kinjfs  xix.  8.  Sinai  and  Horeb 
seem  to  be  two  parts  of  the  same  rnountniii; 
hetkce  the  law  is  Hometlmes  said  tu  be  given 
there. 

HORN.  By  homa  the  Hebrews  Bome- 
times  understood  an  eminence,  or  an^rle,  a 
comer,  or  a  rising.  By  hornn  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings,  many  understand  the  angles 
of  that  altar ;  but  there  were  also  horn.s,  or 
eminences,  at  the  corners  of  that  altar,  lixod. 
xxrij.  2  ;  x\x.  2.  Horn  also  si(.Miifies  glory, 
brig^htne&s,  rays.  God's  "  bri;;litne8S  wa«  aa 
the  liRht,  he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his 
hand,"  Hab.  iii.  4  ;  that  is,  refulgent  beams 
isjuiiig  from  the  hollow  of  it.  As  the  anci- 
ents frequently  used  horns  to  hold  li({Uors, 
vessels  containing  oil  and  perfumes  are  often 
called  horns,  whether  made  of  horn  or  not. 
"  Fill  thine  horn  with  oil,"  says  the  Lord  to 
Samuel,  "  and  anoint  David,"  1  Sam.  xvi.  1. 
Zadok  took  an  horn  of  oil  out  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  anointed  Solomon,  1  Kings  i.  39. 
Job  called  one  of  his  daughters  Kerenhap- 
puch,  horn  of  antimony,  or  horn  to  put 
antimony  (utibiiimJ  in,  which  the  women  of 
the  east  still  use  at  this  dav.  Job  xbi.  14. 
The  principid  defence  and  strength  of 
horned  beasts  consists  in  their  bonis;  and 
hence  the  scripture  mentions  the  horn  as  a 
symbol  of  strength.  The  I^ord  exalted  the 
horn  of  David,  the  horn  of  his  people ;  ho 
breaketh  the  horn  of  the  ungodly ;  he  cutteth 
off  the  horn  of  Moab ;  he  cutteth  off  the 
horn  of  Lsrael ;  he  j)romiscth  to  make  the 
horn  of  Israel  to  bud  forth ;  to  re-establish 
the  honour  of  it,  and  restore  its  former 
vigour.  IVIoscs  compares  Joseph  to  a  young 
bull,  and  says  that  he  has  homa  like  those 
of  a  unicorn.  Kingdoms  and  great  powers 
are  often  in  scripture  described  by  the  sym- 
bol of  horns.  In  Danitl  vii.,  viii.,  horns 
represent  the  power  of  the  Persians,  of  the 
tireeks,  of  SjTia,  of  Egypt,  or  of  pagan  and 
papal  florae.  The  prophet  represent.^  three 
animals  as  haxing  many  horns,  one  of  which 
grew  from  the  other.  This  emblem  is  a 
natural  one,  since  in  the  east  are  rams  which 
have  many  horns. 

HORNET,  nyivn,  Esod.  xiiii.  28  ;  Deut. 
vii.  20;  Joshua  xsiv.  12.  llie  hornet, 
in  natural  history,  belongs  to  the  species 
crabo,  of  the  genus  re*pa  or  wasp.  It  is  a 
most  voracious  insect,  and  is  exceedingly 
strong  for  its  size,  which  is  generally  an  incfi 
in  length,  and  Nometimes  more.  In  each  of 
the  instances  where  this  creature  is  men- 
tioned ID  scripture,  it  is  as  sent  among  the 
enemies  of  the  Israelites,  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  bind.  Some  explain  the  word  meta- 
phorically, as,  "  I  will  send  my  terror  as  the 
hornet,"  &c.  But  Bochart  contends  that  it 
is  to  1)6  taken  in  its  nroper  literal  meaning, 
and  has  accumulateu  examples  of  several 
other  people  ha^ang  been  chased  from  tlicir 
habitations  by  insects  of  diflerent  kinds. 
.<£lian  records  that  the  Phasctites,  who  dwelt 
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about  the  mountains  of  Solyma,  were  dn^ 
out  of  their  country  by  wasps.     As  tbeao 
people  were  Phenicians  or  Canaanites,  it  if 
probable  that  the  event  to  which  he  refers  is 
the  same  as  took  place  in  the  days  of  Jo«hua. 
How  distressing  and  destructive  a  multitude 
of  tiiese  fierce  and  severely  stinging  lasecta 
might  be,  any  person  may  conjecture.     No' 
armour,  no  weapons  could  avail  against  them. 
A  few  thousands  of  them  would  be  »ufficieiit 
to  overthrow  the  best  disciphned  army  and 
put  it  into  confusion  and  rout.    From  Joshua 
xxiv.   12,  we    find  that    two  kings  of    ths 
Amoritcs  were  actually  driven  out  of  th« 
land  by  these  homets,  so  that  the  Isnebt«* 
Were  not  obliged  to  use  either  sword  or  how 
in  the  conquest.     One  of  these,  according  to 
the  Jewish  commentaries  of   K.  Nachmu, 
was  the  nation  of  the  Girgashites,  who  re- 
tired into  .Africa,  fearing  the  power  of  God. 
And  Proco])iu8,  in  his  history  of  the  V«ndal-«, 
mentions  an  ancient  inscription  in  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana,  stating,  that  the  inhabitanU 
had  fled  thither  from  the  face  of  Joshua, the 
son  of  Nun.     'Ilus  account  accords  with 
8cri|)ture,  in  which,  though  the  iiirgaahitei 
are  included  in  the  generaJ  list  of  the  Mvea 
devoted  nations  either  to  be  driven  ontor 
destroyed  by  the  Israelites,  Gen.  xv.  20,  31; 
Deut.  vii.  1;    Josh.  iii.  10;    .\xiv.   11 ;  yrt 
they  are  omitted  in  the  list  of  those  to  be 
utterly  destroyed,  Deut.  xx.  17  ;  and  among 
whom,  in  neglect  of  the  divine  decree,  the 
Israelites  hved  and  intermarried,  JudgeK  ui 
1 — 6.     That  the  name  of  the   (iirgashites, 
however,  was  not  extirpated,  we  may  collect 
from  the  Gergesenes,  in  our  Savioiu"'s  time, 
inhabiting  the  same  country,  .Matt.  viii.  iH- 
Other  tribes  of  the  Hivites,  Cunannites,  »ai 
Hittites,  were  also  expelled  by  the  hoi 
gradually ;  not  in  one  year,  lest  the 
shouhl  become  desolate,  and  the  wild  beafW 
multiply  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Israditw. 
Exod.  xxiii.  28 — 30. 

Tlie  "  arms  of  Jove,"  to  which  Virgd  rr- 
fers.  (jEneul.  viii.  355 — 358,)  in  de*cnhinff 
the  flight  of  Saturn  from  the  east,  wrrt  tht 
homets  sent  by  the  (iod  of  Israel,  UnoH.  or 
by  contraction  lo,  to  which  al;o  Itis  deKH))- 
tion  of  the  Asilus  exactly  correspoadi  p— 

P/nrtaw— mOrow.  fe»l  nami»  AMo 
AiwHMtM  at  I  otmport  GniU  virttn  uotattek' 
Atper,  acerta  Mmoiu,  fwi  Into  etirrrlla  ij^ttt 
DIj/milknltimTnia.  (iroTK.  tli.  I UL 

"  About  thp  Alburnian  groTB.  «rith  hnlly  encn. 
Of  winded  Insects  mi^ty  sirantu  are  M«n  i 
This  fiNing  plague,  lo  muk  iu  >)ua]My. 
(EffTRiiH  the  GrerUju  call :  AHvt.t;&.  w»: 
A  Bern  linid  buirinj  tmoe  i  Ihdi  ninf^i  draw 
And  rinrc  thp  cuttle  giddlng  dixough  the  mnd 
Seised  with  unusual  iwkoa,  they  loudly  cry.* 

Dr.  Hales  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Utd 
asilaa,  and  Greek  "urrfoy,  were  pmbably  onl) 
different  pronunciations  of  the  same  orient 
term,  n3?1Yn,  fialsiraah.  as  this  fly  is  c«ll< 
by  Moses  and  Joshua.  The  nndictive  power 
that  presided  over  this  dreadful  srourgv 
was  worshi]ipt'd  at  Ekron,  in  Palesunf. 
through  fear,  the  reigning  motiTe  o^  pig** 
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superstition,  under  the  title  of  BaaUzthtA, 
"  master  or  lord  of  the  hornet,"   whence 
BtfUrbub,   in   the    New    'I'estament,   "  the 
prince  of  demons,"   Matt.  xii.  24.      Isaiah, 
denouncing  a  woe  against  Aby»8inia,   de- 
scribes it  as  "  the  land  of  the  winged  cymbal," 
(Uattal  c<mapkin,)    Isaiah  xviii.  1 ;    by  the 
tune  analogy  that  tsa/tsal  signifies  "  a  lo- 
cust," Deut.  xxviii   42  ;  a  streperd  vocr  sic 
aictam.     Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in  Abyssinia, 
baa  given  an   accurate   description  of  this 
tremendous  fly,   which  in  Arabic  is  called 
tbub,  and    by  the   Ahyssinians   lsaltsal~yu, 
"  the  cjTnbal  of  the  Lord,"  from  its  sonorous 
Inusing.     And  in  his  Appendi.x  he  ha«  given 
&  drawing  of    it,   magnified,    for  distinct- 
Mtt*  sake,  something  above  twice  the  natural 
lire  :  after  which  he  observes,  "  He  has  no 
ititig,  though  he  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  of 
the  Dee  kind :  but  his  motion  is  mure  rapid 
and  sudden  than  that  of  the  bee,  (volitans,) 
wid  resemble."*  that  of  the  gad-fly  in  England. 
There  is  something  particular  in  the  sound 
or  buzzing  of  this   insect ;  it   is   a  jarring 
noise,  together  with    a   humming,  (acerba 
mans,)   which    induces   me    to   believe   it 
proceeds,  m  part  at  IcTst,  from  a  vibration 
n»de  with  the  three  hairs   at  his  snout." 
Bruce  does    not   cite   or  refer  to   Virgil's 
description,  thottgh   his    account  furnishes 
the  most  critical  and  exact  e.tplanation  of 
it.    Such  undesigned  coincidences  are  most 
«ti»factory  and  convincing  ;  they  show  that 
the  poet  and  the  naturalist  both  copied  from 
nature.    And  the  terror  impressed  by  this 
insect  on  all  the  cattle,  gvo  Ma  exIerrUa 
tjlcit:  diffugiunt,  according  to  Virgil,  is  thus 
illuDtrated  by  Bruce :  "As  soon  as  this  plague 
apptars,  and  their  buzzing  is  heard,  all  the 
csltle  forsake  their   food,   and  run  wildly 
sbout  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  out  with 
fitipe,   fright,  and   hunger.      No  remedy 
''''lain.s  but  to  leave  the  black  earth,  where 
'"fy  breed,  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of 
Atbara;  and  there  they  remain  while   the 
periodical  rains  last,  this  cruel  enemy  (asper) 
"**»  daring  to  pursue  them  farther.      I'he 
'^'itel,    emphatically    called  by  the  Arabs 
y^  ship  of   the    desert,  tliough    his    size 
**  itnmense  as  is  his  strength,  and  his  body 
'"vered   with  a  thick  skin,   defended  wi(h 
•ttong  hair,  still  is  not  able  to  sustain  the 
^'lent  punctures  the  fly  makes   with   his 
pointed  proboscis.     He  mu.Ht  lose  no  time  in 
f'Oioving  to  the  sands  of  Athara  ;  for  when 
"Me  attacked  by  this  fly,  his  body,  bend, 
•od  legs,  break  out  into  large  bosses,  which 
•Veil,  oreak,  and  putrify,  to  the  certain  de- 
itnictioD  of  the  creature.    I  have  found  some 
of  these  tuliercles  upon  almost  every  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros  thai  1  have  seen,  and 
attribute  them  to  this  cause.     All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea-coast  are  obliged  to  put 
themselves  in  motion,  and  remove   to   the 
next  sand,  in  the  beginning   nf  the  rainy 
•eason,  to  prevent  all  their  slnck  of  cattle 
from  being  destroyed.     Nor  is  there  any 
sltemative,    or    means   of   avoiding    this, 
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though  a  hostile  band  was  in  the  way,  capa- 
ble  of  spoiling  theni  of  half  their  sunstance, 
as  was  actually  the  case  when  we  were  at 
Sennaar.  Of  such  consequence  is  the  weak- 
est instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence." 
See  Flibs  and  Bcelzedub. 

HORJ^E,  DID.  Horses  were  very  rare 
among  the  Hebrews  in  the  early  ages.  The 
patriarchs  had  none ;  and  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  God  ex- 
pressly forbade  their  ruler  to  procure  them  : 
"He  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself, 
nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to 
the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses; 
forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  Ye  shall 
henceforth  return  no  more  that  way,"  Deut. 
xvii.  1(5,  As  horses  appear  to  have  been 
generally  furnished  by  Egypt,  tJod  prohibits 
these,  1.  Lest  there  shouH  be  such  com- 
merce with  Egj'pt  as  might  lead  to  idolatry. 
2.  Lest  the  people  might  de])end  on  a  weU- 
appointed  cavalry,  as  a  means  of  security, 
and  so  cease  from  trusting  in  the  jiromised 
aid  and  protection  of  Jehovah.  3.  That 
they  might  not  be  tempted  to  extend  tlieir 
dominion  by  means  of  cavalry,  and  so  get 
Bcattered  among  the  surrounding  idolatrous 
nations,  and  thus  cease,  in  jiroceKS  of  lime, 
to  be  that  distinct  and  «i.-parate  people  which 
(lod  intended  they  should  be,  and  without 
which  the  projihecies  relative  to  the  Mes- 
siah could  not  be  known  to  have  their  due 
and  full  accomplishment.  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges  we  find  horses  and  war  chariots 
among  the  Canaanites,  but  still  the  Israelites 
had  none ;  and  hence  they  were  generally 
too  timid  to  venture  down  into  the  plains, 
confining  their  conquests  to  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  S^aul, 
It  would  appear,  that  horse-breeding  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  Arabia  ;  for,  in 
a  war  with  some  of  the  Arabian  nations, 
the  Israelites  got  plunder  in  camels,  sheep, 
and  asses,  but  no  horses.  David's  enemies 
brought  against  him  a  strong  force  of  cavalry 
into  the  field ;  and  in  the  book  of  Psalma 
the  horse  commonly  a])pears  only  on  the 
side  of  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God ; 
and  so  entirely  unaccuijtomeu  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  animal  had  the  Israelites  still 
continued,  that,  after  a  battle,  in  which  they 
took  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  prisoners, 
2  Sam.  viii.  4,  David  caused  most  of  the 
horses  to  be  cut  down,  because  he  did  not 
know  what  use  to  make  of  thera.  Solomon 
was  the  first  who  established  a  cavalry  force. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  Mosaic  law  should  take  no 
notice  of  an  animrl  which  wc  hold  in  such 
high  estimrition.  'I'o  Moses,  educated  as  he 
was  in  Ivgyiit,  and,  with  his  people,  at  last 
chased  out  oy  Pharaoh's  cavalry,  the  use  of 
the  horse  for  war  and  for  travelling  was  well 
knouTi;  but  as  it  was  his  object  to  establish 
a  nation  of  husbandmen,  anil  not  of  soldiers 
for  the  conquest  of  foreign  lands,  and  as 
Palestme,  from  its  situation,  required  not 
the  defence  of  cavalry,  he  might  very  well 
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intrmlucing  among  his  people  the 
yet  unusual  art  ai  horse-bruedinff .  Sulumun, 
iiavinfT  married  a  daughter  of  Plmraoh,  pro- 
cured n  breed  of  horses  from  Egypt ;  and  so 
greatly  did  he  multiply  them,  that  he  had 
four  hundred  stables,  forty  thout<and  stalls, 
and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  1  KiDgs  iv. 
26;  2  C'hrun.  ix.  15.  It  seems  that  the 
Egyptian  horses  were  in  high  repute,  and 
were  much  ueed  in  war.  Wlientlie  Israelites 
were  disposed  to  place  too  implicit  confidence 
in  the  assistance  of  cavalry,  the  prophet 
remonstrated  in  these  terms  :  '*  The  Egyyt- 
tiuns  are  men,  and  not  God ;  and  their 
horses  are  Hesb,  not  spirit,"  Isaiah  xxxi.  3. 

HORSE-LEECH,  npibv.  from  a  root 
which  signifies  to  adhere,  stick  close,  or 
hang  fast,  Prov.  xxx.  15.  A  sort  of  worm 
that  lives  in  water,  of  a  black  or  brown 
colour,  which  fattens  upon  the  flesh,  and 
does  not  quit  it  till  it  is  entirely  full  of  blood. 
Solomon  says,  "  The  horse-leech  hath  two 
daughters,  Give,  give."  TTiis  is  so  apt  an 
emblem  of  an  insatiable  rapacity  and  avarice, 
that  it  has  been  generallv  used  by  difli^rent 
writers  to  express  it.  Thus  Plautus  makes 
one  say,  speaking   of  the  determination  to 

?[et  money,  "  I  will  turn  myself  intoahorse- 
cech,  and  suck  out  their  blood;"  and 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  calls 
the  common  people  of  Rome  horse-leeches 
of  the  treasury.  Solomon,  having  mentioned 
those  that  devoured  the  property  of  the 
poor  as  the  worst  of  aU  the  generations 
which  he  had  specified,  proceeds  to  state  the 
insatiable  eupiaity  with  which  they  prose- 
cuted their  schemes  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
As  the  horse-leech  had  two  daughters, 
cruelty  and  thirst  of  blood,  which  cannot  be 
satisfied,  so  the  oppressor  of  the  poor  has 
two  dispositions,  rapacity  and  avarice,  which 
never  say  they  have  enough,  but  continually 
demand  additional  gratifications. 

HOSAN.VA,  "  Save,  I  beseech  thee,"  or, 
"  (live  salvation,"  a  well-known  form  of 
blessing.  Matt.  xsi.  9,  13;  Mark  xi.  9,  10  j 
John  xii.  13. 

HOSEA,  son  of  Beeri,  the  first  of  the 
minor  prophets.  He  is  generally  considered 
as  a  native  and  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  is  suppo.sed  to  have  begun  to 
prophesy  about  B.  <J.  8()l).  He  exercised  his 
office  sixty  years ;  but  it  is  not  known  at 
what  periods  his  different  prophecies  now 
remaining  were  delivered.  Most  of  them 
are  directed  against  the  people  of  Israel, 
whom  he  reproves  and  tlireatens  for  their 
iilolntry  and  wickedness,  and  exhorts  to  re- 
pentance, with  the  greatest  eamcstnesa,  as 
the  only  means  of  averting  the  evils  impend- 
ing over  their  country.  The  priiicip:J  pre- 
dictions contained  in  this  book,  are  the  cap- 
tivity and  dispersion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel ;  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Sen- 
nacherib; the  present  state  of  the  Jews; 
their  future  restoration,  and  union  with  the 
gentiles  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  the 
call  of  our  Saviour  out  of  Egypt,  and  his 
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resturection  on  the  third  day.  TTic  style  of 
Hosea  is  peculiarly  obscure ;  it  is  sententious, 
concise,  and  abrupt ;  the  transitions  of  per- 
sons are  suilden  ;  and  the  connexire  and 
adversative  particles  are  frequently  omitted. 
The  prophecies  are  in  one  continued  s«he«, 
without  any  distinction  as  to  the  times  when 
they  were  delivered,  or  the  different  subjects 
to  which  they  relate.  They  are  not  so  clear 
and  detailed,  as  the  predictions  of  those  pro- 
phets who  lived  in  succeeding  ages.  When, 
nowever,  we  have  surmoimted  these  di£- 
culties,  we  shall  see  abundant  reason  to  ad- 
mire the  force  and  energy  with  which  thii 
prophet  writes,  and  the  boldness  of  tb« 
figures  and  similitudes  which  he  uses. 

2.  HosKA.,  or  HosiiEA,  son  of  Elah,  wu 
the  last  king  of  Israel.  Having  conspLrrd 
against  Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah,  king  of 
Israel,  he  killed  him,  A.M.  32G5  ;  B.C.  739. 
However,  the  elders  of  the  land  seem  to 
have  taken  the  government  into  their  hand*; 
for  Hoshea  was  not  in  poBsemioa  of  the 
kingdom  till  nine  years  after,  2  Kings  it. 
30  ;  xvii.  1 .  Hoshea  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  but  not  equal  to  the  kings  of  Israel 
who  preceded  him ;  that  is,  say  the  Jewah 
doctors,  he  did  not  restrain  his  eubjecis 
from  going  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  if  diey 
would  i  whereas  the  kings  of  Israel,  his  pre- 
decessors, had  forbidden  it,  and  had  placed 
guards  on  the  road  to  prevent  it.  Sal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  being  iafonned 
that  Hoshea  meditated  a  revolt,  and  had  as- 
certcd  mcn-sures  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  to 
shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  marched  againrt- 
him,  and  besieged  Samaria.  After  a  siege 
of  three  years,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hochea'* 
reign,  the  city  was  taken,  and  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  A.M.  3282.  The  king 
of  Assyria  removed  the  Israelites  of  the  ta 
tribes  to  countries  beyond  the  Euphralu, 
and  thus  terminated  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes. 

HOSPITALITY.  Instances  of  anoent 
hospitality  occur  frequently  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. So  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  Gen. 
rviii.,  where  he  invites  the  angels  who  to- 
peared  in  the  form  of  men  to  rest  and  refre«Ii- 
ment,  "And  he  stood  by  them  under  the 
tree,  and  they  did  eat."  "  Nothiiw  i» 
more  common  in  India,"  says  Mr.  A^ird, 
"  than  to  see  travellers  and  guests  ealinf 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  Even  feasts  an 
never  held  in  houses.  The  house  of  a 
Hindoo  serves  for  the  purposes  of  sleeping 
and  cooking,  and  of  shutting  up  the  womca ; 
but  is  never  considered  as  a  sitting  or  a 
dining  room."  "  On  my  return  to  the  boat," 
says  Bclzoni,  "  I  found  the  aga  and  aU  bs 
retinue  seated  on  a  mat,  under  a  duster  d 
palm  trees,  close  to  the  water.  The  sun  wv 
then  setting,  and  the  shades  of  the  wrslen 
mountains  had  reached  across  the  Nile,  ind 
covered  the  town.  It  is  at  this  time  tlw 
peo|)le  recreate  themselves  in  \'uriaug  scat' 
tered  groups,  drinking  coffee,  smokiitg  tlieir 
pipes,  and  talking  of  camels,  hones. 
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dlioarTu,  nrnv&Tu,  or  boats."  "The  aga 
faBVinX  prepared  a  dinner  for  me,"  says  .\lr. 
Ligbt.  "  inrited  levenil  of  the  natives  to  Bit 
dowB.  Wtter  was  brou|fht  in  a  skin  by  an 
attendant,  to  wash  our  Imnds.  Two  fowls 
maatcd  were  f>er«-ed  up  on  whenteo  caked,  in 
t  wooden  bowl,  covtred  with  a  gmall-  mat, 
•ad  •  Btunlier  of  the  same  cakcn  in  another  : 
in  the  centre  of  tbene  were  liquid  butter, 
and  preserved  dates.  These  were  diNndcd, 
broken  up,  and  mixed  together  by  some  of 
lit*  paity.  whilst  others  pulled  the  fowls  to 
piceea  ;  which  done,  the  party  began  to  eat 
M  (mat  u  they  could  :  getting  up,  one  af^er 
the  other,  as  soon  as  their  hunger  was  satis- 
tti,"  "  Hospitality  to  travellerg,"  says  Mr. 
Forbes,  "  prevaih  throughout  Ciuserat :  a 
pcnoQ  of  any  consideration  passing  through 
iht  province  is  presented,  at  the  entrance  of 
STUU^,  with  fruit,  milk,  butter,  fire-wood, 
tnd  evthen  pots  for  cookery ;  the  women 
■ad  children  offer  him  wreaths  of  flowers. 
SasU  bowcn  are  cun'ttructcd  on  convenient 
•pots,  at  a  distance  from  a  well  or  lake, 
vfacre  m  person  is  maintained  by  the  nearest 
nBsgcB,  to  take  care  of  the  water  Jars,  and 
aad  supply  all  travellers  gratis.  There  arc 
puticaiar  villages,  where  the  inhabitants 
cooipel  all  travellers  to  aiccept  of  one  day's 
prDTuiona :  whether  they  be  many  or  few, 
rich  or  poor,  £uro|>eBn  or  native,  they  must 
'.  refiuo  th«  oflered  bounty." 

^mungttc  tnrm  lo  Spla  Mnt 
■  da  Mdar.*h*il«,  by  Abrahun't  tml, 
wdom  ham\  th'  adrainnif  palitvch  (Itk 
I  Ailm  ■Mar  rnm  Ihc  niiry  rilh  s 
I  tntu  and  WmrU  cM]>m  fiuiu  Ku  iKMtd, 
t  Milk  aod  butur  fMa  lb*  pl*ntam»  board ; 
»Milk* ItaMMl  IwMIt  M> oant  bUa 
writ  li—f1i<  la  i«nl»»»ii*<  akiK 
isWwrwl  •toaVtlM  Iwtd  Aood. 
Mr  iMrtik  ami  laMv  innM/UI  n»4 1 

Oft  tf  mimt  eunxf  qatapl. 
Tkn  lawvlMr  tal. aad  ttamlhdtdint  wli«a.* 

Dakwib. 

HOURS.     See  Day. 

HOUSES.    The  following  description  of 

i  orisfttal  bouses  ivill  serve  to  ulostrate  several 

I  faaagea  of  scripture.    From  the  gate  of  the 

porek.  one  is  conducted  into  a  quadrangular 

•oort,  whirh,  being  exjiosed  to  the  weather, 

■  I  |«Tcd  with  stone,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 

-* —  in  the  rainv  season.     The  principal 

to/ this  quacfranglc,  is  to  give  light  to 

"~  ~e,  and  admit  the  fresh  air  into  the 

Its  J  it  is  also  the  pLice  where  the 

r  of  the  house  entertains  his  company, 

seldom  or  never  honoured  with 

I  into  the  inner  apartments.     Tliia 

bevi  a  striking  resemblance  to 

ws,  or  coro  mdium,  of  the  Romans, 

also  an  uncovered  area,  from 

I  lbs  cbuubers  were  lighted.    For  the 

sU^n  of  tbo  ^ests,  the  pavement 

d  with  mats  or  carpets ;  and  as  it  is 

■gaiast  all  interruption   from  the 

b  w«a  adapted  to  public  entertain- 

It  is  called,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  the 

>  of  tho  bouse,  ana  literally  answers 

||«  «ft  ^4*«r  of  the  evaagdist.  into  which  the 
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man  aflUcted  with  the  palsy  was  let  down 
through  the  ceiling,  with  his  couch,  before 
Jesus,  Luke  v.  19.  Hence,  he  conjectures 
that  our  Lord  was  at  this  time  instructing 
the  people  in  the  coiut  of  one  uf  these 
houses :  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  the  quadrangle  was  to  him  and  his 
a(>ostles  a  favourite  situation,  while  they 
were  engaged  in  disclosing  the  mysteries  of 
redemption.  To  defend  the  coni|mny  from 
the  scorching  gun-beams,  or  "  windy  storm 
and  tempest,"  a  ved  was  expanded  upon 
ropes  from  one  side  of  the  parapet  wall  to 
the  other,  which  might  be  unfolded  or  folded 
at  pleasure.  The  court  is  for  the  most  part 
surrounded  with  a  cloister,  o%'er  which,  when 
the  house  has  a  number  of  stories,  a  gallery 
is  erected  of  the  same  dimenHions  with  the 
cloister,  having  a  balustrade,  or  else  a  piece 
of  car\-ed  or  latticed  work,  going  round 
about,  to  prevent  people  from  falling  from 
it  into  the  court.  The  doors  of  the  enclo- 
sure round  the  house  are  made  very  small ; 
but  the  doors  of  the  houses  very  large,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  a  copious  stream 
of  fresh  air  into  their  apartments.  The 
windows  which  look  into  ine  street  are  very 
high  and  narrow,  and  defended  by  lattice 
work ;  as  they  are  only  intended  to  allow 
the  cloistered  inmate  a  peep  of  what  is  pass- 
ing without,  while  ho  remains  concealed  be- 
hind the  casement.  This  kind  uf  window 
the  ancient  Hebrews  called  arubah,  which  is 
the  same  term  that  they  used  to  express 
those  small  ojienings  through  which  pigeons 
passed  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  or 
into  those  buildings  which  were  raised  for 
their  reception.  ITius  the  pro])het  asks  : 
"  ^Vbo  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as 
the  doves,  Dn'na"^«-^«,  to  their  small  or 
narrow  windows."  The  word  i.s  derived  from 
a  root  which  signifies  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
prey ;  and  is  very  expressive  of  the  concealed 
manner  in  which  a  person  examines  through 
that  kind  of  window  an  external  object. 
Irwin  describes  the  windows  in  Tpfier  Egypt 
as  hating  the  same  form  and  dimensions; 
and  says  expressly,  that  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  house  in  which  they  lodged,  and 
through  which  they  looked  into  the  street, 
more  resembled  a  pigeon-hole  than  anything 
else.  But  the  sacred  writers  mention  another 
kind  of  window,  which  vma  large  and  airy ; 
it  was  called  ]^b^\,  and  was  large  enough  to 
admit  a  person  of  mature  ace  being  cast  out 
of  it ;  a  punishment  which  that  profligate 
woman  Jezebel  suffered  by  the  command  of 
Jehu,  the  authorised  exterminator  of  her 
family.  These  large  windows  admit  the  light 
and  the  brceie  into  spacious  apartments  of 
the  same  length  with  the  court,  but  which 
seldom  or  never  communicate  with  one  ano- 
ther. In  the  houses  of  the  fashionable  and 
the  gay,  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  adorned 
with  rich  hangiiigs  of  velvet  or  damask, 
tinged  with  the  liveUest  colours,  suspended 
on  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.  A 
correct  idea  of  their  richness  and  splendour 
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niny  be  formed  from  the  description  which 
the  inspired  writer  has  given  of  the  hanjjinjts 
in  the  royal  garden  at  Shiishan,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Persia :  "  Where  were  white,  green, 
and  blue  hansfinffs,  fastened  with  cord»  of 
fine  linen  and  purple,  to  silver  rings  and 
pillar?  of  marble,"  Esther  i.  6.     'Hie  upper 
part  of  the  walln  is  adorned  with  the  most 
ingeniou!)  wreatliinga  and  devices,  in  stucco 
and  fret-work.     The  ceiling  is  generally  of 
wainscot,   painted   with  great   art.  or  else 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannels  with  gilded 
mouldings.     In  the  days  of  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  when  the  profusion  and  luxury  of 
all  ranks  in  Judca  were  at  their  height,  their 
chnmbers  were  ceiled  with  fragrant  and  costly 
wood,  and  painted  with  the  richest  colours. 
Of   thia    extravagance    the   indignant   seer 
loudly  coinjilains :    "  Woe    unto    him    that 
■aith,  I  will  build  mc  a  wde  house  and  large 
chambers,  and  cutteth  him   out  windows  : 
and  it  is  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with 
vermilion,"  Jer.  xiii.  14.  The  floors  of  these 
splendid  apartments  were  laid  with  painted 
tdes,  or  slabs  of  the  moat  beautiful  marble. 
A  pavement  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Esther ;   at  the  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment  which   Ahasuenis    made   for  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  his  vast  empire,  "  the 
Deds,"  or  couches,  upon  which  they  reclined, 
"  were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a  jiavement 
of  red  and  blue,  and  white  and  black  marble." 
Plaster  of  terrace  is  often  used  for  the  Jtame 
purpose  ;   and   the  floor  is  always  covered 
with  car|>ets,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of 
the  richest  materials.     Upon  the^se  carpets, 
a  range  of  narrow  beds,  or  mattresses,  is 
often  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  wall,  with 
velvet  or  damask  bolsters,  for  the  greater 
ease  and  convenience  of  the  company.     To 
these    luxurious   indulgences   the    prophets 
occasionally  seem   to  allude ;    Ezckiel  was 
commanded  to  pronounce  a  "  woe  to  the 
women  that  sew  pillows  to  nil  arm-holes," 
I'^zek.  xiii,  18;  and  Amos  denounces  the  judg- 
ments of  his  (jiod  against  them  "  that  he 
upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves 
upon  their  couches,  imd  eat  the  lambs  out  of 
the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  stall,"  Amos  ^-i.  4.     At  one  end  of  each 
chamber  is  a  little  gallery,  raised  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balustrade 
in  front,  to  which  they  go  up  by  a  few  steps. 
Here  they  place  their  beds;  a  situation  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  holy  scriptures. 
Thus  Jacob  addressed  his  undutifiU  son,  in 
his  last  benediction  :  "  Tliou  wcntest  up  to 
thy  father's  bed, — he  went  up  tu  my  couch," 
Gen.  xlix.  4.    The  allusion  is  again  involved 
in  the  declaration  of  Elijah  to  the  king  of 
Samaria ;  '"  Now,  therefore,  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Thou  shall  not  tome  down  from  that 
bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shall 
surely   die,"  2   Kings  i.  4,   16.     And   the 
Psalmist  aware  unto  the   liOrd,  and  vowed 
unto  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  "  Surely  1 
will   not  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  my 
house,  nor  go  up  into  my  bed,  until  I  find 
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out  a  place  for  the  Lord,"  Psalm  nxjcii.  3. 
This  arrangement  may  likewise  illnstrattt 
the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah'e  "  taming 
his  face  to  the  wall,  when  be  praywl." 
that  the  gre^ilness  of  his  sorrow,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion,  might,  as  much  u 
possible,  be  concealed  from  his  attendants, 
2  Kings  XX. 

The  roof  is  always  flat,  and  often  com- 
posed of  branches  of  wood  laid  across  rude 
beams ;  and,  to  defend  it  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  exposed 
in  the  rainy  season,  it  is  covered  with  & 
strong  plaster  of  terrace.     It  is  surronnded 
by  a  wall  breast  high,  wliich  forms  the  par- 
tition wth  the  contiguous  houses,  and  pre- 
vents one  from  falling  into  the  street  on  the 
one  side,  or  into  the  court  on  the  otlur. 
This  answers  to  the  battlements  which  MosH 
commanded  the  people  of  Israel  to  makeftr 
the  roof  of  their  Louses,  for  the  same  rencoi. 
"  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  thMk 
thou  shall  make  n  battlement,  Mpyo,  f« 
thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  opon 
thme  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  ihenw." 
Deut.  xxii.  8.     Instead  of  the  parapet  wall, 
some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries, 
with  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work.    Of 
the  same  kind,  probably,  was  the  lattice  o» 
net,   as   the  term   n32iy  seems  to  import, 
through  which  Ahaziah,  the  king  of  Samaria, 
fell  down  into  the  court,  2  Kings  i.  2.    Thii 
incident  proves  the  necessity  of  the  law  which 
was  graciously  dictated  from  Sinai,  and  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  example  of  God's  polenMl 
care  and  goodness ;  for  the  terrace  wis  i 
place  where  many  offices  of  the  family  wot 
performed,  and  business  of  no  little  import- 
ance was  occasionally  transacted.  Rahab  con- 
cealed the  spies  on  the  roof,  with  the  (talb 
of  flax  whicti  she  had  laid  in  order  to  diT, 
Joshua  ii.  6 ;  the  king  of  Israel,  accordiof 
to  the  custom  of  his  country,  rose  from  ha 
bed,  and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  his  honXi 
to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  even- 
ing, 2  ^am.  xi.  2;  upon  the  top  of  the  hooii 
the  prophet  conversed  with  Saul,  about  tbt 
gracious  designs  of  God,  respecting  him  sal 
his  family,  1  8am.  Lx.  25 ;  to  the  same  plict 
Peter  retired  to  offer  up  his  devotions,  Arti 
X.  9 ;  and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  under 
the  government  of  Nehemiah,  booths  were 
erected,  as  well  upon  the  terraces  of  their 
houses,  as  in  their  courts,  and  in  the  streeii 
of  the  city,  Neh.  nii.  1(3.     In  Judea,  thcis- 
habitanls  sleep  upon  the  tops  of  their  hottM 
during   the   heats  of  summer,    in  arbov* 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  or  in  tents  of 
rushes.    When  Dr.  Pococke  was  at  Tiboiai 
in  Galdec,  he  was  entertained  by  the  AtikS 
steward,  and  with  his  company  supped  vpoa 
the  top  of  the  house  for  coohaess,  acconmf 
to  their  custom,  and  lodged  there  likemsr, 
in  a  sort  of  closet  of  about  eight  feet  sfjuarr. 
formed  of  wicker-work,  plastered  round  to- 
wards the  bottom,  but  without  any  door, 
each  person  having  his  ceil.    In  like  maaaer. 
the  Persians  take  refuge  dunng  the  day  is 
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unbterraneonB  chambers,  and  pass  the  night 
on  the  flat  roofa  of  their  houses. 

l"he  expre«8ion,  "  to  dig  through  houses," 
occurs,   .lob   xxiv,   16.       "  Thieves,"   says 
Mr.   VVard,    "  in   Bengal    very   freciuenily 
dig  through  the  mud  walls,  and  umier  the 
clay  iluors  of  houiies,  and,  entering  uriper- 
ceived,  plunder  ihem  while  the  inhabitants 
are  asleep."    Our  Lord's  parable  of  the  fool- 
ish nuin  who  built  his  house  on  the  sand  de- 
rives illustration  from  tiie  following  passages 
in  Ward's  "View,"  and  Beboni's  "Travels  :" 
"  Tlie  fiiihermen  in  ikngal  build  their  huts 
in  the  dry  season  on  the  beds  of  sand,  from 
which  tlie  river  has  retired.     When  the  rains 
6et  in,  which  they  often  do  very  suddenly, 
accompanied  by  violent  north-west  winda, 
the  water  pours  down  in  torrents  from  the 
mountains.    In  one  night  multitudes  of  these 
huts  are  frequently  swept  away,  and  the  place 
where  they  stood  is  the  next  morning  undis- 
coverable."     "  It  so  happened,  that  we  were 
to  n'itness  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
have  occurred  in  EjQ'pt  in  the  recollectiua 
of  any  one  hxing.    The  Nde  rose  this  season 
three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark 
left  by  the  former  inundation,  with  uncom- 
mon rapidity,  and  carried  off  several  villages, 
and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants.     I 
never  saw  any  picture  that  could  give  a  more 
correct  idea  of  a  deluge  than  the  valley  of 
t-he  NUe  in  this  season.     The  Arabs  had  ex- 
pected an  extraordinary  inundation  this  year, 
IB  consequence  of  the  Kcarcily  of  water  the 
preceding  season ;  but  they  did  not  appre- 
iiend  it  would  rise  to  such  a  height.     ITiey 
generally  erect  fences  of  earth    and   reeds 
vound  their  villages,  to  keep  the  water  from 
th«ir  houses  ;  but  the  force  of  this  inundation 
hiffled  all  their  eflbrts.   ITieir  cottages,  being 
huih  of  earth,  could  not  stand  one  instant 
gainst  the  current ;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
*>ier  reach  them,  than  it  levelled  them  with 
w  ground.   The  rapid  stream  carried  off  aU 
«IU  Was  before  it ;  men,  women,  children, 
^tle,  com,  everything  was  washed  away  in 
*"  instant,  and  left  the  place  where  the  vil- 
■Jge  stuod  without  anything  to  indicate  that 
"^rt  had  ever  been  a  liousc  on  the  spot." 

House  is  taken  for  family:  " ITie  Lord 

Pj^cd  Pliaraoh  and  his  house,"  Gen  xii. 

''■    "  WTiat  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast 

JWght  me  hitherto  f"  2  Sam.  vii.  18.     So 

•jMph  was  of  the  house  of  David,  Luke  i. 

''  i  li.  4  ;  but  more  especially  he  was  of  his 

'oj^  lineage,  or  famdy;  and,  as  we  con- 

"^"ve,  in  the  direct  line  or  eldest  branch  of 

'be  family ;  ho  that  he  was  next  of  kin  to 

Uw  throne,  if  the  governineut  had  still  con- 

houcd  in  possession  of  the  descendants  of 

•Dand.    House  is  taken  for  kindred  :  it  is  a 

Christian's  duty  to  provide  first  for  those  of 

hi*  own  house,  1  Tim.  v.  S,  his  famdy,  his 

relatives. 

HUSBANDRY.  In  the  primitive  ages  of 
the  world,  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  keep- 
ing of  flocks,  was  a  principal  employment 
amoag  men.  Gen.  ii.  15 ;  iii.  17 — 19:  >v.  2. 


It  is  an  art  which  has  ever  been  a  prominent 
source,  both  of  the  necessaries  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life.    Those  states  and  nations, 
especially  Babylon  and  Egypt,  which  made 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  their  chief  busi. 
ness,  arose  in  a  short  period  to  wealth  and 
power.     To  these   communities  just   men- 
tioned, which  excelled  in  this  partBcular  all 
the  others  of  antiquity,  may  be  added  that 
of  the  Hebrews,  who  learned  the  value  of 
the  art  wliile  remaining  in  l''gypt,  and  ever 
after  that  time  were  famous  f{»r  their  indus- 
try in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.     IMoses, 
following   the   example   of  the   Egyptians, 
made  agriculture  the  basis  of  the  slate.     He 
accordingly  apportioned  to  every  citizen  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  and  gave  him  the 
right  of  tilling  it  himself,  and  of  transmit- 
ting it  to  his  heirs.    The  person  who  had 
thus  come  into  possession  could  not  alienate 
the  property  for  any  longer  period  than  the 
year  of  the  coming  jubilee:    a  regulation 
which  prevented  the  rich  from  coming  into 
possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and  then 
leasing  them  out  in  small   parcels  to  the 
poor  :  a  practice  which  anciently  prevailed, 
and  does  to  this  day,  in  the  east.     It  was 
another  law  of  Moses,  that  the  vender  of  a 
piece  of  land,  or  his  nearest  relative,  had  a 
right  to  redeem  the  land  sold,  whenever  they 
chose,  by  paying  the  amount  of  prolits  up 
to  the  year  of  jubilee,  Ruth  iv.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxii. 
7-     Another  law  enacted  by  Moses  on  this 
subject  was,  that  the   Hebrews,   as  was  the 
case  among  the  Egyptians  after  the  time  of 
Joseph,  should  pay  a  tax  of  two  tenths  of 
their  income  unto  (iod,  whose  servants  they 
were   to   consider    themselves   to   be,    and 
whom  they  were  to  obey  as  their  King  and 
Lord,  Lev.  xxvii.  30  ;  Deut.  xii.  17 — 19  ;  xiv. 
22^ — 20  ;  Gen.   xxviii.   22.      The  custom  of 
marking  the  boundnrics  of  lands  by  stones, 
although  it   prevailed  a  long  time  before. 
Job  xxiv.  2,  was  confirmed  and  perpetuated 
in  the  time  of  iMoses  by  an  express  law  j  and 
a  curse  was   pronounced   against  him   who 
without   authority   removed   them.      These 
regulations   having  been    made  in   re.speet 
to  the  tenure,  incumbrances,  &e.,  of  landed 
property,   Joshua  divided  the  whole  coun- 
try which  he  had  occupied,  first  among  the 
respective  tribes,   and  then  among:  indivi- 
dual Hebrews,  running  it  out  with  the  aid 
of  a  measuring   line,   Joshua  xvii.  5,   14 ; 
Amos  vii.  17;  Micah  it.  5;  Psahn  Ixxnii. 
55;  Ezek.  .\1.  3.     The  word  ban,  a  line,  la 
accordingly  used,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for 
the   heritage   itself.    Psalm  xvi.  (J  :    "  'ITie 
lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  |ilaces, 
yea  I  have  a  goodly  heritage."      Though 
Moses  was  the  friend  of  the  agriculturist, 
he  by  no  means  discouraged  the  keeper  of 
the  dock. 

The  occupation  of  the  husbandman  was 
held  in  hunour,  not  only  for  the  profits 
%vhich  it  brought,  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  supported  and  protected  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  All  who  were 
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not  set  apart  for  relii^ious  duties,  such  as  the 
priests  and  the  Levites.  whether  inhaltitantfl 
of  the  country,  or  of  towns  and  cities,  were 
considered  by  the  lawg,  and  were,  in  fact, 
agriculturists.  The  rich  and  the  noble,  it  i« 
true,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  did  nut 
idwayB  put  themaelvea  on  a  level  with  their 
8er\'ants ;  but  none  were  ho  rich  or  so  noble 
as  to  disdain  to  put  their  hand  to  the  plough, 
1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  1  Kings  xbc.  19;  3  Chron. 
xxvi.  10.  The  priests  and  Levites  were  in- 
deed cnffoged  in  other  employment*,  yet 
they  could  not  ^rithhold  their  honour  from 
an  occupation  which  Kupjilied  them  with 
their  income,  'i'he  esteem  in  which  affri- 
culture  Wiu  held  diminished  as  luxury  in- 
cnaaed ;  but  it  never  wholly  came  to  an 
end.  Even  after  the  captivity,  when  many 
of  the  Jews  had  become  merchants  and  me- 
chanics, the  esteem  nnd  hiinour  attached  to 
this  occupation  still  continued,  especially 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  rersians,  who  were 
ogriculturiHts  from  motives  of  rehtfion. 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if 
the  dews  and  vernal  and  autumnal  rains  are 
not  withheld.  The  country,  in  opposition 
to  Egypt,  is  eulogized  for  iu  rains  in  Deut. 
xi.  10.  'i'he  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  the 
richne8.s  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase 
its  fertility  in  various  ways.  They  not  only 
divested  it  of  stones,  but  watered  it  by  means 
of  canals,  communicating  with  the  rivers  or 
brooks ;  and  thereby  imparted  to  their  fields 
the  richness  of  gardens,  Psalm  i.  3  ;  Ixv.  10 ; 
Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  Isaiah  xxx.  25  ;  xxxli.  2,  20. 
Springs,  therefore,  fountains,  and  rivulets, 
were  held  in  as  much  honour  and  worth  by 
liusbandroen  as  by  shepherds,  Joshua  xv.  9 ; 
Judges  i.  15;  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  extolled  for  those 
fountains  of  water  of  which  E^j^-pt  was  des- 
titute. The  soil  was  enriched,  jjso,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  method  juBt  mentioned,  by  means 
of  ashes ;  to  which  the  etrawj  the  stubble, 
the  htiaka,  the  brambles,  and  grass,  that 
orerspread  the  land  during  the  sabbatical 
year,  were  reduced  by  fire.  The  burning 
over  the  surface  of  the  land  had  also  ano- 
ther good  effect,  namely,  that  of  destroying 
the  seeds  of  the  noxious  herbs,  Isaiah  vii. 
23  J  xxxii.  13;  Prov.  xxiv.  31.  Finally,  the 
soil  was  manured  with  dung. 

The  Hebrew  word,  pi,  which  is  trans- 
lated variously  by  the  English  words,  ffrain, 
com,  &c..  is  of  general  signification,  and 
comprehends  in  itself  different  kinds  of 
grain  and  pulse,  such  as  wheat,  millet,  spelt, 
wall-barley,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  meadow- 
cumin,  pepper-wort,  flax,  cotton  ;  to  these 
may  be  added  various  sjiecies  of  the  cucum- 
ber, and  perhaps  rice.  Rye  and  oats  do  not 
grow  in  the  warmer  climates ;  but  their 
place  is,  in  a  manner,  8iii)plii'd  by  barley. 
Barley,  mixed  with  broken  straw,  affords 
the  fodder  for  beasts  of  burden,  which  is 
called  b'ba.  WTieat,  nton,  which,  by  way 
of  eminence,  is  also  called  p*i,  grew  in 
Ej^ypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  as  it  now  does 
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in  Africa,  on  several  branches  from  one 
stalk,  each  one  of  which  produced  an  ear. 
Hen.  xli.  47.  This  sort  of  wheat  does  not 
flourish  in  Palestine :  the  wheat  of  Palestine 
is  of  a  much  better  kind. 

HUSKS,  npirior,  Luke  XV.  IC  :  the  husks 
of  legtiminous  plants,  so  named  from  their 
resemblance  to  tcifot,  a  kom  ;  but  Bochart 
thinks  that  the  mparla  were  the  erreloma, 
the  husks  or  fruit  of  the  carob-tree.  a  tr«« 
very  common  in  the  I.*v8mt.  We  learn  from 
Columella,  that  these  pods  afforded  food  for 
swine  ;  and  they  are  mentioned  as  what  the 
prodigal  desired  to  eat,  when  reduced  to  ex- 
treme hunger. 

HUTCHINSONI.\NS,   the  foUowen  of 
John  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  a  learned   and  re. 
spectable  layman,  who  was  bom  at  Spenny- 
thom,  in  Yorkshire,  in  I6"4.     In  1734,  he 
published  the  first  part  of  that  carious  voric, 
"  Moses's  Principio,"  in  which   he  ridicukd 
Dr.  Woodward's  "  Natural    History  of  ibe 
Earth,"  and  exploded  the  doctrine  of  gnvi- 
tation   establiohed   in    Sir    Isaac   Newton's 
"  Principia."      In  the   second  part  of  thi» 
work,  published  in  1727.  he  maintained,  ia 
opiK)sitiun  to  the  Newtonian    syvtem,  that  x 
planum  is  the  principle  of  the  scripture  phi- 
losophy.    In  this  work   he   also   intimaied 
that  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  grand  agents  in  the  natural  system,  fire, 
light,  and  spirit.     From  this  lime  he  cot»- 
tinued  to  publish  a  volume  every  year  or 
two  till  his  death ;  and  a  correct  and  elrgut 
edition   of  his   works,   including  the  xss. 
which   he   left,  was  pubUshed  in    174?,  ta 
12  vols.,  8vo.  Mr.  Hutchinson  thought  that 
the   Hebrew  scriptures  comprise  a   pertert 
system  of  natural  philosophy,  theoloijy,  toi 
rehgion.    He  entertained  so  high  an  opmio« 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  that  he  thought 
the  Almighty  must  have  employed  it  to  com- 
municate every  species  of  knowledge,  human 
and   divine ;    and    that,   accordingly,  every 
species  of  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  tht 
Old  Testament.     Both  he  and  bis  followm 
laid  a  great  stress  on  the  evidence  of  Hchrr* 
etymology.     After  Origen,  and  othrr  etpi- 
nent  commentators,  be   asserted   that  tlit 
scriptures  are  not  to  be  understood  and  iapj 
ternreted  in  a  Uteral  but  in  a  t)-pical  wn 
ana  according  to  the  radical  imjKirt  of 
Hebrew  expressions ;  that   even  the  histdri* 
cal  parts,  and  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  and    Leviticai  ivr, 
are  to  he  considered  in  tliisi  hght ;  and  he 
also  asserted  that,  .ngreeably  to  this  mode  d 
interpretation,  the  Hebrew  tscripturcs  would 
bo   found   amply  to  testify  cooceming  th« 
nature  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ.    His  pfa« 
was  to  find  natural  philosophy  in  the  BiUr, 
where  hitherto  it  had  been  thought  no  suck 
thing  was  to  be  met  with,  or  ever  inteaded. 
His  editors  tell  us,  he  found,  upon  eiamisi- 
tion,  that  the  Hebrew  scriptures  nowhere 
ascribe  motion  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  nor 
fixedness  to  the  earth  ;  that   they  describ* 
the  created  system  to  be  a  flimnm  withott 
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any  vacuum  at  all,  and  reject  the  aitsiMtance 
of  fffavilalion,  attraction,  or  any  such  occult 
<^tudilies,  for  p«rfonning  the  stated  opera- 
tions of  nature,  which  are  carried  on  by  the 
merbanisin  of  the  heavens,  in  their  toree- 
fold  condition  of  fire,  light,  and  gpirit,  or 
air,  the  material  agents  Bet  to  work  at  the 
beifinninK :  that  the  heavens,  thus  framed 
bv  almighty  wisdom,  are  an  instituted  em- 
blem and  visible  substitute  of  Jehovah  Aleim, 
the  eternal  Tliree,  the  co-equal  and  co- 
adorable  Trinity  in  Unity ;  that  the  unity  of 
mbstance  in  the  heavens  points  out  the  unity 
ofenence,  and  the  distinction  of  comlitionN, 
tlie  personality  in  Deity,  without  confound- 
ing the  persouH,  or  dividing  the  substance  ; 
and  that,  from  their  being  made  emblems, 
they  are  called  in  Hebrew  nhemim,  the  names, 
representatives,  or  substitutes,  expressing  by 
the'u-  names  that  they  are  emblems,  and,  by 
their  conditions  or  offices,  wliat  it  is  they 
are  emblems  of.  He  also  found  that  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  have  some  capital  words, 
which  he  has  proved,  or  endeavoured  to 
prove,  contain,  in  their  radical  meaning, 
the  greatest  and  most  comfortable  truths. 
Xbiw,  the  word  Elohim,  which  we  caU  God, 
or,  as  he  reads  it,  Aleim,  he  refers  to  the 
1  «Mth  or  conditional  execration,  by  which  the 
^eternal  covenant  of  grace  among  the  per- 
^^Hp  in  Jehovali  was  and  is  confirmed.  The 
H^Hrd  beriik,  which  our  translation  renders 
P  "*«oywiant,"  signifies,  "  he  or  that  which 
purifies,"  and  so  the  Purifier  or  purification 
ybf,  not  tci/A,  man.  The  cherubim,  which 
nave  been  thought  "  angels  placed  as  a 
Kpard  to  deter  Adam  from  breaking  into 
Eden  again,"  he  explains  to  have  been  an 
biwoglypliic  of  divine  construction,  or  a 
■atred  image,  to  describe,  as  far  as  figures 
Could  go,  tlie  Alrim  and  man  taken  in,  or 
humanity  united  to  deity.  In  like  manner, 
hi!  treats  several  other  words  of  similar, 
though  not  quite  so  solemn,  import.  Hence 
■«'  drew  this  conclusion,  "  that  all  the  rites 
"M  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  dispensation 
Jl'w  ID  many  delineations  of  <'hrist,  in  what 
™  was  to  be.  to  do,  and  to  suffer  t  and  that 
'«  early  Jews  knew  them  to  be  types  of  his 
**tion8  and  sufferings,  and,  by  performing 
f"™  M  such,  were  in  so  far  Christians,  both 
"•fiith  and  practice."  His  followers  main- 
'jin,  that  the  cherubim,  and  the  glory  around 
^^nt,  with  the  divine  presence  in  them,  were 
•lot  Only  emblematical  figures,  representing 
«ie  persons  of  the  ever-TiIessed  Trinity,  as 
engaged  in  covenant  for  the  redemption  of 
•MB,  but  also  that  they  were  intended  "  to 
Jteep  or  preserve  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life, 
to  show  man  the  way  to  life  eternal,  an«l 
keep  him  from  losing  or  departing  from  it." 
TTiat  iMelchizedec  was  an  eminent  ty(ie  of 
Chhit.  there  can  be  little  doubt  j  but  that  be 
wn  actually  the  Second  Person  of  the  Tri- 
nity, in  a  human  form,  is  a  tenet  of  the 
Hutchinsonians,  though  not  entirely  peculiar 
to  them.  Mr.  Hutchinson  supposes  that  "  the 
air  exists  in  three  couditions,  fire,  light,  and 


spirit ;  the  two  latter  are  the  finer  and  grosser 
parts  of  the  air  in  motion  :  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun,  the  air  is  finer  and  finer  till  it  becomes 
pure  light  near  the  confines  of  the  sun,  and 
fire  in  the  orb  of  the  sun,  or  solar  focus." 
From  the  earth  towards  the  circumference  of 
this  system,  in  which  he  includes  the  fbted 
stars,  the  <iir  becomes  grosser  and  grosser 
till  it  becomt-s  stagnant,  in  which  condition 
it  is  at  the  utmost  verge  of  this  system ;  from 
whence,  in  his  opinion,  the  expression  of 
"  outer  darkness,"  and  "blackness  of  dark- 
ness," used  in  the  New  Testament,  seems  to 
be  taken.  These  are  some  of  the  principal 
outlines  of  this  author's  doctrine.f,  which 
have  been  patronized  by  several  eminent 
divines,  both  of  the  church  and  among  the 
Dissenters. 

2.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  hare 
not  erected  themseh'es  into  a  sect  or  sepaxate 
community.  Among  them  may  be  reckoned 
some  eminent  and  respectable  divines,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  their  numbers 
seem  at  present  to  he  rather  on  the  decrease. 
Of  those  who,  in  their  day,  were  ranked  in 
the  liijt  of  Hiitchinsonians,  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  were  the  following :  l\lr.  Julius 
Date,  and  Mr,  Parkbiirst,  the  lexicographers ; 
Mr.  Holloway,  author  of  "Originals,"  and 
"  Letter  and  Spirit ; "  Dr.  Hodges,  provost 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Henry  Lee, 
author  of  "  Sophron,  or  Nature's  Cliaracter- 
istics  of  the  Truth;"  Dr.  Wetherell,  late 
master  of  l.'niveraity  College,  Oxford;  Mr. 
Komaine;  Bishop  Horue ;  and  Mr.  William 
Jones,  the  biuhop's  learned  friend  and  bio- 
grapher. 

HYMN,  a  son^  or  ode,  composed  in 
honour  of  God.  The  Jewish  h)*mns  were 
accompanied  with  trumpets,  drums,  and 
cymbals,  to  assist  the  voices  of  the  Levites 
and  jjeople.  The  word  is  used  as  sj-nony- 
mous  with  canticle,  song,  or  psalm,  which 
the  Hebrew!!  scarcely  distinguiiih,  -  having 
no  particular  term  far  a  hymn,  as  distinct 
from  a  psalm  or  canticle.  St.  Paul  re- 
quires Christiana  to  edify  one  another  with 
"  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 
St.  Matthew  Rays,  that  Christ, having  supped, 
sung  a  hymn,  and  went  out.  He  recited  the 
hymns  or  psalms  wliich  the  Jews  were  used 
to  sing  after  the  passover  j  which  tliey  called 
the  Halal  i  that  is,  the  Hallelujah  Psalma. 

HYPERBOLli;.  This  figure,  in  its  repre- 
sentation of  things  or  objects,  either  mag- 
nifies or  diminishes  them  beyond  or  below 
their  proper  limits :  it  is  common  in  all 
languages,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  scriptures.  Thus,  things  which  are  lofty 
are  said  to  reach  up  to  heaven,  Deut.  i.  28 ; 
ix.  1 ;  Psalm  cvii.  26.  So  things,  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  or  capacity  of  man  are 
said  to  be  in  "  heaven,"  in  the  **  deep,"  or 
"  beyond  the  sea,"  Deut.  .\xx.  12;  Rom.  x. 
C,  7.  So  a  great  quantity  or  number  ia 
commonly  expressed  by  the  "  sand  of  the 
sea,"  the  "  dust  of  the  earth,"  and  the  "  stara 
of  heaven,"  Gen.  xiii.  IG;  xli.  49;  Jtidges 
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viL  13;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  1  Kings  ir.  29;  2 
Chron.  i.  9;  Jer.  xv.  8;  Heb.  xi.  12.  In 
like  manner  we  meet  with  "  smaller  than 
(jrass-hoppem,"  Num.  xiii.  33,  to  denote  ex- 
treme diminutiveness ;  "  swifter  than  eagles," 
2  Sam.  i.  23,  to  intimate  extreme  celerity; 
the  "  earth  trembled,"  the  "  mountains 
melted,"  Judges  v.  4,  5;  the  "earth  rent," 
1  Kings  i.  40.  "  I  make  my  bed  to  swim ;" 
"  rivers  of  tears  run  down  mine  eyes."  So  we 
read  of  "  angels'  food,"  Psalm  vi.  6;  cxix. 
136;  Ixxviii,  25;  the  "  face  of  an  angel," 
Acta  vi.  15  ;  and  the  *'  ton^ie  of  an  angel," 
1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  See  also  (Jal.  i.  3  ;  iv.  1 4.  We 
rend,"  sigh  with  the  breaking  of  thy  loins," 
£zek.  x.\i.  6,  that  is,  most  deeply.  .*<o  we 
read  that  "  the  slone.s  would  cry  out,"  and 
"  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon 
another,"  Luke  xix.  40,  44;  that  is,  there 
shall  be  a  total  desolation. 

HYPOCIUTE,  a  word  from  the  Tireek, 
which  Nignifies  one  who  feigns  to  be  what 
he  is  not ;  who  puts  on  a  masque  or  cha- 
racter, like  actors  in  tragedies  and  come- 
dies. It  ia  generally  applied  to  those 
who  assume  appearances  of  a  virtue,  with- 
out possessing  it  in  reality.  Our  Saviour 
accused  the  pharisees  of  hypocrisy.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  word  cunepfi, 
which  is  rendered  "  hyiwcrite,"  "  coimter- 
feit,"  signifies  also  a  profane  wicked  man,  a 
man  |>oiluted,  corrupted,  a  man  of  impiety, 
a  deceiver.  It  was  ingeniously  said  by 
Basil,  thai  the  hypocrite  did  not  put  off  the 
old  man,  but  put  the  new  man  upon  it. 

HYPOS'lATfCAL  TMON;  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  in 
one  person.  This  is  the  doctrine  generally 
received  in  the  church  of  ('hrist ;  but  there 
have  been  some  who  h&ve  denied  this,  who 
yet  acknowledge  our  Lord's  divinity.  Nes- 
_^torius,  who  had  been  tauf(ht  to  distingui.s!i 
ccuraiely  between  the  divine  and  human 
'■nature  of  Christ,  was  offended  with  some 
expressions  commonly  used  by  Christians  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  which 
seemed  to  de>itroy  that  distinction,  and  par- 
ticularly with  their  calling  the  Virgin  Alary 
&tSloKos,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  God- 
head to  be  bom.  His  zeal  provoked  oppo- 
sition ;  in  the  eagerness  of  controversy  he 
was  Jed  to  use  unguarded  expressions  ;  and 
he  was  conderanecl  by  the  third  of  the  gene- 
ral councils,  the  council  of  Kphesus,  in  the 
year  431.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  if  be  bad  bei-n  allowed 
by  his  adversaries  fairly  to  explain  them, 
would  have  appeared  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  established  by  the  council  of  Ephe- 
Bus,  that  Christ  is  one  person,  in  whom  two 
natures  were  most  closely  united.  But  wliaU 
ever  was  the  extent  of  the  error  of  Nestorius, 
from  him  is  derived  that  system  concerning 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  which  is  held  by  a 
large  body  of  Christians  in  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
and  other  regions  of  the  east,  and  which  is 
known  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Ncstorian  heresy. 
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The  object  of  the  Nestorians  is  to  avoid  every  J 
appearance  of  ascribing   to  the  divinity  oi] 
Christ  the  weakness  of  humanity;  and  thereof 
fore  they  distinguish   between  Christ,  and] 
God  who  dwelt  in  Christ  aji  in  a  temple.  [ 
They  say,  that  from  the  moment  of  the  >Tr-  j 
gin's  conception,  there  commenced  an  int 
mate  and  indissoluble  union  between  < 
and  God,  that  these  two  persons  pr 
in  Jesus  Christ  one  vfxSiranrair,  or  aspect,  botl 
that  the  union  between  them  ia  merelv 
union  of  will  and  affection,  such  in  kind  i 
that  which  subsists  between  two  friends,  i 
though  much  closer  in  degree.     ( hiposile  to ' 
the    Nestorian   opinion    is   the    EutrchJan, 
which  derives  its  name  from  Cutycnes,  an 
abbot   of  Constantinople,    who,    about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in  his  zeal  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  Nestoriii.s,  was  carried  to 
the  other  extreme.    Those  who  did  not  hold 
the  Nestorian  opinions  had  been  accnnomed 
to  apeak  of  the  "  one  incarnate   nature'*  of 
Chn!)t.     But  Eutychea  used  this  phnca  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  appear  to  teach  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  in  tii|| 
divine,  and  that  his  body  had  no  real  exixU' 
ence.    Thi.s  opinion  was  condemned  in  th« 
year  431,  by  ilie  council  of  Chalcedon,  tlie 
fourth  general  council,  which  declared,  u 
the  faith  of  the  cathoUc  church,  that  Chrirt 
is  one  person ;  that  in  this  unity  of  penraa 
there  are  two  natures,  the  divine  and  tb*  , 
human  ;   and  that  there  is  no  change,  or 
mixture,  or  confusion  of  these  two  naturae 
but  that  each  retains  its  distinguishing  i 
pertics.    The  decree  of  Chalcedon  ' 
universally  submitted  to.     But  many  i 
successors  of  Eutyches,  wishing  to  avoid  At ' 
nalpable  absurdity  which  wa.s  ascribed  \n 
him,  of  supposing  that  one  nature  was  ab- 
sorbed by  another,  and  anxious  at  the  sunt 
time  to  jireserve  that  unity  which  the  Nm> 
tori»ns  divided,  declared  their  faith  to  be, 
that  in  Christ  there  is  one   nature,  but  thit 
this  nature  is  twofold  or  compounded.  Froia 
this  tenet  the   successors    of  Eutyches  de* 
rive  the  name  of  Monophysites;  and  fron 
Jacob  Barad^us,  who  in  the  faUowinf  oea- 
tury  was  a  zealous  and  successful  preachn 
of  the  system  of  the  Monophysites,  they  in 
more   commonly   known    by   the   name  <i 
Jacobites.    The  Monophysites.  or  Jacobito, 
are  found  chiefly  near  the   Euphrates  and 
Tigris ;  they  are  much  less  numerous  tbsa 
the  Nestorians;  and,  although  they  profest 
to  have  corrected  the  errors  wliich  were  iop- 
posed  to  adhere  to  the  Eutychian  heresy. 
thev  may  be  considered  as  having  formed 
their  peculiar  opinions   upon    the    eenetal 
principles  of  that  system.  The  .MunothelitH, 
an  ancient  sect,  of  whom  a  remnant  i*  founfi 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount   Ltbansi. 
disclaim  any  connexion  with  Eutyches,  im 
agree  with  the  catholics  in  ascribing  t*t. 
natures  to  Christ;   but  they  have  rrccivedl 
their  name  from  their  conceiving  that  Chra^  ( 
being  one  person,  can  only  have  one  will : 
whereas  the  catholics,  constderiqg  both  <u>j 
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ultte,  think  it  eisential  to  each 
rill,  and  say  that  every  inconve- 
rh  can  be  supposed  to  arisf  from 
one  pemon,  is  removed  hr  the 
lony  hetwefii  that  will  which  h«- 
u  the  divine,  aud  that  which  belDng« 
:iumiui  nnture  of  Christ. 
'J><.>J\  2>;«.  Eiod.  lii.  22 ;  Lev.  xiv. 
),  SI,  52:  Num.  xix.  C,  18  ;  1  Kings 
Pvalra  li.  7  :  Matt,  xxvii.  49 ;  Mark 
^  tmnrwht,  John  xlx.  39;  Heb.  ix.  19. 
n  plentifully  on  the  mountains  near 
«ia.     It  %i  of  a  bitter  taste ;  and,  from 

Eiidercd  as  possessing  detersive  and 
qualities,  derived  probably  its  He- 
le.     'Ilie  original    word  has   been 
dj  translated ;  and  CeUiun  has  devoted 

I 

PniM,  the  chief  city  of  Lycaonia.  in 
iinor.  An  aiosauU  beini;  meditated  at 
■•  by  the  unbehevuig  Jews  and  gen- 
^^  the  apostles  I'aul  and  Barnabai*, 
^Mircnchms  in  the  ^ynago^e,  had 
tea  many  Jews  and  tirceks,  ihey  lied 
m  i  where  the  dc«i)nH  of  their  enemies 
eiceciition,  and  St.  Paul  miracu- 
Ited  with  his  life,  .\cts  xiv.  The 
'  at  this  place  by  St.  I'aul  con- 
h,  until,  by  the  persecutions 
«,  and  afterwards  of  the  Scl- 
ka,  who  msde  it  the  capital  of  one 
tauieo,  it  was  nearly  extinj^uished. 
Chriitliang  of  the  tireek  and  Ar- 
urches,  with  a  (ireek  Archbishop, 
>d  in  the  suburb.s  of  this  city, 
it  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
loium  is  now  called  C'o^i,  and  is 
tderable  city  ;  being  the  capital  of 
3«n«ive  pro»incc  of  Cararoanin,  as  it 
rmerly  of  Lycaonia,  and  the  neat  of  a 
lb  ^  '  ■  ;.!,  or  viceroy.  It  is  the 
ll  <  :.:th  and  imjKirtancc  in  the 

I  jnuia  ui  Asiatic  TurkcT,  being'  sur- 
M  by  a  ctrong  wall  of  four  rnile^  in 
bat.  as  is  the  case  with  most 
much  of  the  enclosed  space  is 
'  .uated  about  a  hundred  and 
tnTie*  inland  from  the  Mediterranean, 
I   lake   Trnjfilis.      Mr.    Kinncir   says, 
un,  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  is  raen- 
,   by   Xenophon,   ano    afterwards    by 
I  mnl  Strabo ;   but  doe«  not  appear  to 
a  place  of  any  consideration  until 
■  ing  of  Nice  by  the  crusaders  in 
the  Seljukian  sultans  of  Roum 
ir  residence.     Thes*  sultans 
auid  erabellished  the  city  : 
ever,  expelled   in    1189  by 
ne  ViMrhuoastL,  who  took  it  by  assault ; 
Fkcr  bia  dt-ath  they   re-entered   their 
I,  wbnr  ihey  rei(n>ed  in  splendour  till 
Ttjpti.in   of  Tchengia  Khan,  and  his 
' '   liikow,  who  broke  the  j>ower  of 
.1  '        '^.     Icoiiium,  under  tne  name 
••r  Konia,  has  been  included  in  the 


forty-two  paffes  to  remove  difficulties,  occ»^ 
Bioni'd  by  the  discordant  opinions  of  the 
Talmudical  writers,  and  to  ascertain  the 
plant  intended.  That  it  is  the  hys.top,  seems 
most  probable  :  the  pa.s8afe  in  Heb.  ix.  19, 
sufficiently  identifies  it.  Under  the  law,  it 
was  commordy  used  in  nurifrcations  w  a 
sprinkler.  When  the  chilarcn  of  Israel  came 
out  of  Mgypl,  they  were  commanded  to  take 
a  bunch  of  hyssop,  to  dip  it  in  the  blood  of 
tlie  (laschal  lamb,  and  sprinkle  it  on  the 
lintel  and  the  two  side-posts  of  the  door.  It 
w^ls  also  used  in  sprinkling  the  leper.  The 
hyssop  is  extremely  well  odaiited  to  such 
}>urii08ea,  as  it  grog's  in  bunches,  and  puts 
out  many  suckers  from  a  single  root. 


dominions  of  the  grand  seignior  ever  since 
the  time  of  Bajazet,  who  finally  extirpated 
the  Ameers  of  Caramania.  The  modern  city 
has  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  number 
and  "ize  of  its  mosques,  colleges,  and  other 
public  buildings ;  but  these  stately  edifices 
are  crumbling  into  ruins,  whilst  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
small  huts  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
wretched  hovels  thatched  with  reeds.  Tlie 
city,  according  to  the  same  authority,  con- 
tains about  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
principally  Turks,  with  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Christians.  It  is  represented  as  en- 
joying a  fine  climate,  and  pleasantly  situated 
among  gardens  and  meadows ;  wnile  it  is 
nearly  surrounded,  at  some  distance,  with 
mountains  which  rise  to  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
an  extensive  government,  and  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  pasha,  who  maintained  a  military 
force  competent  to  the  presen-ation  of  peace 
and  order,  and  the  defence  of  his  territories. 
But  it  has  now  dwindled  into  insignificance, 
and  exhibits  upon  the  whole  a  mournful 
scene  of  desolation  and  decay. 

ICONOCLASTE.S,  image-breakers ;  or 
IcoNOMAciii,  image-opposcrs,  were  names 
given  to  those  who  rejected  the  use  of  images 
in  churches,  and,  on  certain  occasions,  vented 
their  seal  in  destroying  them.  Tlie  great 
apposition  to  images  began  under  Bardanes, 
a  lireek  emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century ;  and  was  revived  again,  a  few 
ycirs  after,  under  Leo  the  I^aurian,  who 
issued  an  edict  against  image-worship,  uhich 
occasioned  a  civil  war  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  afterwards  in  Italy ;  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  lireek  councils  alter- 
nately supporting  it.  At  length  images  were 
rejected  uy  the  (ireek  church,  which  how- 
ever retains  pictures  in  churches,  though  her 
members  do  not  worship  them;  but  (he 
I<atin  church,  more  corrupt,  not  only  retained 
images,  but  made  them  the  medium,  if  not 
the  object,  of  their  worship,  and  are  therefore 
Iconoduli,  or  Iconoltttrct,  image-worshippers. 
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IDDO,  a  prophet  of  the  kinpdoni  of 
Judah,  who  wrote  the  actions  of  Rehobo- 
am's  and  Abijah's  reigns,  2  Chron.  xii.  15. 
It  seems  by  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  that  he  had 
entitl<?(l  hi.<i  work,  MiJrasch,  or,  "  Inquiries." 
We  know  nothing  particularly  concerning 
the  life  of  tins  prophet.  It  is  probable  that 
he  likewise  wrote  some  prophecicH  against 
Jerol>oam,  the  son  of  Nel)at,  2  Chron.  ix. 
29,  wherein  part  of  Solomon's  life  was  in- 
eluded.  Joscphus,  and  many  others  after 
him,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  Iddo  who 
was  sent  to  Jeroboam,  while  he  was  at 
Bethel,  and  was  there  dedicating  an  altar  to 
the  golden  calves  ;  and  that  it  waa  he  who 
was  killed  by  a  lion,  1  Kings  xiii. 

IDOLATRY,  firom  tlS«\o\aTinU,  composed 
of  «/!«!,  imacfe,  and  Aorpfufu',  to  serve,  ibe 
worship  and  adoration  of  false  gods  ;  or  the 
giving  those  honours  to  creatures,  or  tlie 
works  of  man's  hands,  which  are  only  due  to 
God.  Several  have  written  of  the  origin  and 
causes  of  idolatry :  among  the  rest,  \  ossi\is, 
Selden,  Godwyn,  Tenison  and  Faber;  but 
it  is  still  a  doubt  who  was  the  first  author 
of  it.  It  is  generally  allowed,  however,  that 
it  had  not  its  beginning  tdl  after  the  deluge  ; 
and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  Beliis,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Nimrod, 
was  tiie  first  man  that  was  deified.  But 
whether  they  had  not  paid  dinne  honours 
to  the  heavenly  bodies  before  that  time,  can- 
not be  determined  ;  our  acquaintance  with 
those  remote  times  being  extremely  slender. 
The  first  mention  we  find  made  of  idol- 
atry is  where  Rachel  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  idols  of  her  father ;  for  though  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  C'Cin,  be  disputed, 
yet  it  is  pretty  evident  they  were  idols. 
Laban  calls  tliem  liis  gods,  and  Jacob  caUa 
them  strange  gods,  and  Utoks  on  them  as 
abominations.  The  original  idolatry  by 
image-worship  is  by  many  attributed  to 
the  age  of  Kber,  B.  C.  2247,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  one  years  after  the  deluge, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  j  four 
hundred  and  one  years  according  to  the 
Samaritan ;  and  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  years  according  to  the  Scptuagint ; 
though  most  of  the  fathers  place  it  no  higher 
than  that  of  Serug ;  which  seems  to  be  the 
more  probable  opinion,  considering  that  for 
the  first  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  of 
Eber's  hfe  all  mankind  dwell  in  a  body  loge- 
ther ;  during  which  time  it  is  not  rcatsonaole 
to  suppose  that  idolatry  broke  in  upon  them  ; 
then  some  time  must  be  allowed  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Hevernl  nations,  which  were 
but  small  at  the  begmning,  to  increase  and 
settle  themselves;  so  that  if  idolatry  was 
introduced  in  liber's  time,  it  must  have  been 
towards  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  and  could  not 
well  have  prevailed  so  univcrsidly,  and  with 
that  obstinacy  which  some  authors  have 
imagined.  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham. 
who  lived  at  L"r,  in  ("haldea,  about  B.  C 
3000,  was  unquestionably  an  idolater ;  for 
iic  iii  exjiressly  said  in  scripture  to  have 
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sen'cd  other  gods.      The  authors  of  l! 
Universal  History  think,  that  the  origin 
progress  of  idolatry  are  plainly  pointed  out 
us  in   the  account  which  Aloses  gives 
Labun's  and  Jacob's  parting.  Gen.  rxii.  ♦ 
&c.     From  the  custom  once  introduced 
erecting    monuments    in    memory   of 
solemn  covenants,   the  transition  was 
into  the  notion,  that   some    deity  t< 
residence  in  them,  in  order  to  pi 
iirst  aggressors  ;  and  this  might  be 
proved  by  an  ignorant  and  degenerate 
till  not  only  birds,  beasts,  stocks,  and 
but  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  calf 
the  same  office :  though  used,  perl 
first,  by  the  designing  part  of  man' 
scare-crows,  to  over-awe  the  ignorant. 

Sanchoniathon,  who  wrote  his  "  Pheoii 
Antiquities,"  apjiarently  with  a  view  to  spo- 
logize  for  idolatry,  traces  its  origin  to  tha^ 
descendants  of  Cain,  the  elder  branch,  who 
began  inth  the  worship  of  the  tsun,  and  cfber* 
wards  added  a  variety  of  other  methods  of 
idolatrous  worship  :  proceeding  to  deify  lh« 
several  parts  of  nature,  and  men  after  thi 
death ;  and  even  to  consecrate  the  plani 
shooting  out  of  the  earth,  which  the 
men  judged  to  be  gods,  and  worshipped  ^ 
those  that  sustained  the  lives  of  thenaelvn 
and  of  their  posterity.  The  Chaldean  priest^ 
in  process  of  time,  being  by  their  situalios 
early  addicted  to  celestial  observations,  in- 
stead of  conceiving  as  thev  ought  to  hart 
done  concerning  Uie  omnipotence  of  tlw 
Creator  and  Mover  of  the  heavenly  boJie, 
fell  into  the  impious  error  of  eateemingthea 
as  gods,  and  the  immediale  governors  of  tint 
world,  in  subordination,  however,  to  tiie 
Deity,  who  waa  invisible  except  by  his  work*, 
and  the  effects  of  his  power.  Concluding 
that  (iod  created  the  stars  and  great  linniis- 
ries  for  the  government  of  the  world,  W" 
takers  with  liimself  and  as  his  ministers,  tory 
thought  it  but  just  and  natural  that  tliry 
should  be  honoured  and  extolled,  and  thtt 
it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should  be  mapii- 
fied  and  worshipped.  Accordingly,  tVf 
erected  temples,  or  saeella,  to  the  sun,  la 
which  they  sacrificed  and  bowed  down  before 
them,  esteeming  them  as  a  kind  of  mediston 
between  God  and  man.  Impostors  aftenrvds 
arose,  who  gave  out,  that  they  had  recehvd 
express  orders  from  God  himself  concerning^ 
the  manner  in  which  particular  beavralj 
bodies  should  be  represented,  and  the  nalwi 
and  ceremonies  of  the  worship  which  w»i  Ift 
be  paid  them.  Wien  they  proceeded  in  wor- 
shiu  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  formed  and 
fashioned  by  their  own  hands,  ther  were  ltd 
to  apprehend,  that  these  imagoes  Bad  b«R>< 
in  some  way  or  other,  anjmntr<^  <•'  '•"f'^rwrA 
with  a  supernatural  power  1 
means ;  though  Dr.  Prideau\ 
being  at  a  los.s  to  know  bow  t 
selves  to  the  planets  when  (I 
the  horizon,  and  invisible,  they  recui 
the  use  of  images.  But  it  will  be  tui 
to  suppose,  that  they  were  persuaded 
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net  was  actuatrd  by  nn  intel- 
kt  the  \'irtuea  of  the  heavenly 
ed  into  the  image  that  repro- 
It   ]<t  certain,  that  the  sentient 
ditnnity  of  the  min,  moon,  and 
I  strrnuoii'ly  asxerted  by  the  philo- 
ticnlarly  liy  Pythagoras  and  \\i» 
I  and  by  the  Stoics,  as  well  as  bo- 
^the  conunon  people,  and  was,  in- 
B  rery  foundation  of  the  pagan  idol- 
he  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first 
>f  all  the   idolatrous  nations,  were 
I  eternal.  sovereigTi,  and  supreme ; 
inguished  by  the  title  of  the  natural 
riius  we  find  that  the  primary  gods 
^■thens   in  general   were   Saturn, 
Mtars,   Apollo,    Mercury,   Venus, 
b;  by  which  we  can  understand  no 
•a  tM  sun  and  moon,  and  the  five 
falBliMries  next  to  thefie.     Plutarch 
ittiuures  the  Epicureans  for  ossert- 
Pte  sun  and  moon,  whom  all  men 
wd,  are  iioid  of  intelligence. 
miathon   represents  the   most  an- 
9,  pwlicuiarly  the  Phopnicianx  and 
,  u»  ■cknowleuging  only  the  nutu- 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  ele- 
'*  Iliito  declares  it  as  his  opinion, 
Ijrccians  likewise  held  these 
as  many  of  the  barbarians 
Besides  these  natural  gods, 
believed  that  there  were  certain 
held  a  middle  rank  between  the 
men  (in  earth,  and  carried  on  all 
between  them ;    conveying  the 
of  men  to  the  god",  and  the  divine 
men.     'I'hesc  spirits  were  called 
im  the  imaginary  office  a-scribed 
J  became  the  grand  objects  of 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  iiagan<), 
tiate  dependence  and  divine  worship. 
tt^Jtmaed  nations,  they  did  not  so 
^^H>U  eogrocs,  the  public  devo- 
PHK  alone  sscriiices  were  offered, 
I  cclcstud    goils  were   worshipped 
A  pure  mind,  or  with  hymns  and 
U  lo  the  nature  of  these  demons, 
generally  believed,  that  they  were 
R  higher  origin  than  the  human 
,  an  sapjMjrt  of  this  opinion,  it  has 
id,  that  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
tailed  the  greatest  demon ;  that 
ft  described  as  beings  placed  lie- 
odt  and  men  :  and  that  demons 
iguiahed  from  heroes,  who 
souls  of  men.      8ome. 
combated  this  opinion,  and 
on  the  contrary,  that  ny  demons, 
the  more  immediate  objects  of 
;ed  Worship  among-ii  the  ancient 
ilarly  the  Egyjitianis,  (•  reeks, 
e  are  to  underistand  l>eings  of 
orimn,  or  such  departed  human 
t  believed  to  become  demons. 
the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the 
y  tlte  charge   of  idolatry, 
description   of   arguments 
"irely  urged  by  supersti- 


tious Europeans  in  defence  of  image  worsliip, 
it  is  still  c^'ident  that  the  mass  of  the  Hin- 
doos arc  addicted  to  grusH  idolatry.  Thegodn 
of  Rome  were  even  less  numerous,  certainly 
less  whimsical  and  mnn>iirous,  than  those  at 
Renores.  In  IVIoor's  Hindoo  Pantheon  are 
given  exact  portraits  of  many  scores  of  dei- 
ties worshipped,  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  imder  various  forms  and  names,  by  dif. 
ferent  sects  of  that  grossly  superstitious  race. 
Some  of  these  portraits  are  of  images  colos- 
sal  to  a  degree  perhaps  unequalled  by  any 
e.vi8ting  statues ;  others  are  exceedingly  di- 
minutive. Some  arc  metallic  ciuits,  and 
some  apparently  extremely  ancient,  which 
exhibit  l- very  gradation  of  art  from  the  rudest 
imaginable  specimen,  up  to  a  very  respect- 
able portion  of  skill,  bo  as  to  approach  to 
elegance  of  form,  and  to  ease  and  expression 
of  attitude. 

The  iirincipal  causes  which  have  been  as- 
signed for  idolatry  are,  the  indelible  idea 
which  every  man  has  of  God,  and  the  evi- 
dence which  he  gives  of  it  to  himself;  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  senses,  and  a 
habit  of  judging  and  deciding  by  them,  and 
them  only  ;  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  is  not  satisfied  with  simple 
truth,  but  mingles  and  adidtenitcs  it  with 
fables;  men's  ignorance  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
first  times,  and  the  first  men,  of  whom  they 
had  but  very  dark  and  confused  knowledge 
by  tradition,  they  having  left  no  written 
monuments,  or  books:  the  ignorance  and 
change  of  languages;  the  style  of  the  oriental 
writings,  which  is  figurative  and  poetical,  and 
Itcrsonifies  every  thing ;  the  scruples  and 
fears  inspired  by  8U[>er8tition  ;  the  flattery 
and  fictions  of  poets ;  the  false  relations  of 
travellers ;  the  imaginations  of  painters  and 
sculptors;  a  smattering  of  physics,  that  is, 
a  slight  acquaintance  n'ith  natural  bodies 
and  appearances,  and  their  cau-ses ;  the 
establishment  of  colonies,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  arts,  mistaken  by  barbarous  people ; 
the  artirices  of  priests ;  the  pride  of  certain 
men,  who  affected  to  pass  for  gods;  the 
love  and  gratitude  borne  by  the  people  to 
certain  of  their  great  men  and  benefactors; 
and,  finally,  the  historical  events  of  the 
scriptures  ill  understood.  "  One  great 
sjirinr  and  fountain  of  all  idolatry,"  says 
Sir  William  Jones.  "  wa-s  the  veneration 
paid  by  men  to  the  sun,  or  vast  body  of 
fire,  which  '  looks  from  his  sole  dominion 
like  the  god  of  this  world ; '  and  another, 
the  immoderate  respeet  shown  to  the  me- 
mory of  jiowcrful  or  virtuous  ancestors  and 
warriors,  of  whom  the  sun  and  the  moon 
were  wildly  supposed  to  be  the  parents." 
but  the  scriptural  account  of  the  matter 
refers  the  whole  to  wilful  ignorance  and  a 
corrupt  heart :  "  They  did  not  like  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge."  To  this  may  be 
added,  what  indeed  proceeds  from  the  same 
source8,  the  disposition  to  convert  religion 
into  outward  forms;  the  endeavour  to  render 
it   more  impressive  upon   the  imagination 
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through  the  senses ;  the  iubHtitiition  of  sen- 
timent tor  real  religious  principle ;  and  the 
license  which  this  grave  to  inventions  of 
men,  which  in  process  of  time  became  com- 
plicated and  monstrous.  That  debasement 
of  mind,  and  that  alienation  of  the  heart 
from  God,  and  the  gross  immoraUties  and 
licentious  practices  which  have  ever  accom- 
panied idolatry,  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  severity  with  which  it  is  denounced, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  'IVstaraenta. 

The  veneration  which  the  papists  pay 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  saints  and  an- 
gels, and  to  the  bread  in  the  sacrament,  the 
cross,  relics,  and  images,  aS'ords  ground  for 
the  protestants  to  charge  them  with  being 
idolaters,  though  they  deny  that  they  are  so. 
It  is  evident  that  they  worship  these  persons 
and  things,  and  that  they  justify  the  worship, 
but  deny  the  idolatry  of  it,  by  distinguishing 
subordinate  from  uupreme  worship.  This 
diatinclion  is  justly  thought  by  protestants 
to  be  futile  and  nugatory,  and  certainly  has 
no  support  from  holy  writ. 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul, 
and  Da\nd,  there  was  httle  or  no  idolatry  in 
Israel.  Solomon  was  the  first  Hebrew  lung, 
who,  in  comjjLiisance  to  his  foreign  wives, 
built  temples  and  oflered  incense  to  strange 
gods.  Jeroboam,  tlic  sou  of  Nebat,  who 
Succeeded  him  in  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions,  set  up  golden  calvea  at  Dan  and 
Bctbet.  Under  the  reign  of  Ahab,  this 
disorder  was  at  its  height,  occasioned  by 
Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  who  did  all  she 
could  to  destroy  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  by  drinng  away  and  persecuting  his 
prophets.  God,  therefore,  mcensed  at  the 
sins  and  idolatry  of  the  ten  tribes,  aban- 
doned those  tribes  to  the  kings  of  Assyria 
and  Chaldea,  who  transplanted  them  beyond 
the  Euplirates,  from  whence  they  never  re- 
turned. The  people  of  Judah  were  no  less 
corrupted.  The  prophets  give  an  awful 
description  of  their  idolatrous  practices. 
They  were  punished  after  the  same  manner, 
though  not  60  severely,  as  the  ten  tribes ; 
being  led  into  captivity  several  times,  from 
which  nt  last  they  returned,  and  were  settled 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  after  which  we  hear 
no  more  of  their  idolatry.  They  have  been 
indeed,  ever  since  that  period,  distinguished 
for  their  zeal  against  it.     See  Image. 

IDUAL^iA  is  properly  the  Greek  name  for 
the  land  of  Edom,  which  lay  to  the  south  of 
Judea,  and  extended  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Elanitic  (Julf  of  the  Red  ."^ea.  where  were 
thcportsof  Elath  and  Kzion-iieber.  Uut  the 
Iduma?a  of  the  New  Testament  apphes  only 
to  a  small  part  adjoining  Judea  on  the  south, 
and  including  even  a  portion  of  that  coun- 
try ;  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Edomites,  or  Idumaeans,  while  the  land  lay 
unoccupied  during  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  capital  of  this  country  ira.s  Hetiron, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  These  Idumsans  were 
MO  reduced  by  the  Maccabees,  that,  in  order 
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to  retain  their  possessions,  they  cor 
embrace  Judaism;  and  their  territory  be 
incorporated  with  Judea;  although,  i: 
time  of  our  Sa^nour,  it  still  retained  it 
mer  name  of  Idumaea,  Alark  iii.  8. 
proper  IdumBeans,  or  those  who  remaic 
the  ancient  land  of  Cdom,  became  in  pi 
of  time  mingled  nith  the  li^hmaelitea 
two  people  thus  blended,  being,  front 
haioth.  or  Nabath,  the  son  of  Ishmacl,  t« 
Nabathnmns;  under  which  names  the 
frequently  mentioned  in  history.     See  I 

ILLYlilCr.M,  a  province  lying  t 
north  and  north-west  of  Maceaonia, 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Gu 
Gulf  of  Venice.  It  was  distinguiahet 
two  parts :  Liburnia  to  the  north,  wh 
now  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  t 
which  still  retains  the  same  name,  ai 
which,  aa  St.  Paul  informs  Timothy. ' 
went,  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  St.  Paul  saw,  th 
preached  the  gospel  from  Jenistaem  r 
about  to  lllyricum,  Rom.  xv.  19. 

IMAGE,  in  a  reUgious  sense,  is  U 
ficial  representation  of  some  person  or 
used  as  an  object  of  adoration,  and  is  i 
n)TnoH8  with  idol.  Nothing  can  he 
clear,  full,  and  distinct,  than  the  expre« 
of  scripture  ]irohibiting  the  making 
worship  of  images,  E.Tod.  xx.  4.  5 ;  1 
ivi.  22.  No  sin  is  so  strongly  and  repes 
condemned  in  the  (Jld  Testament  as  tl 
idolatry,  to  which  the  Jews,  in  the  earlj 
of  their  history,  were  much  addicted 
for  which  they  were  constantly  puni 
St.  Paul  was  greatly  affected,  when  h( 
that  the  city  of  Athens  was  "  wholly 
to  idolatry,"  Acts  xvii.  IC;  and  declai 
the  Athenians,  that  they  ought  not  "  to 
that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  f 
or  stone,  graven  bv  art  and  man's  de' 
Acts  xvii.  29.  ife  condemns  those 
"  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptibl 
into  an  image  made  like  unto  corra 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  h 
and  creeping  things,"  Romans  i.  23. 

That  tne  first  Cnristians  had  no  ima^ 
evident  from  this  circtimstance, — ihst 
were  reproached  by  the  heathens,  \m 
they  did  not  use  them  ;  and  we  find  1 
every  ecclesiastical  \\Titer  of  the  firsi 
centuries  arguing  against  the  gentile 
tice  of  image  worship,  from  the  plain  1 
rations  of  scripture,  and  from  the  pur 
spiritual  nature  of  God.  The  introdi 
of  images  into  places  of  Christian  wo 
dates  its  origiu  soon  after  the  times  of 
stantine  the  Great ;  hut  the  earlier  Lhri 
reprobated  every  species  of  image-wi 
in  the  strongest  language.  It  is  soom 
pretended  by  the  papists,  that  they  «i 
worship  the  images,  but  God  throug 
medium  of  images  ;  or,  that  the  wi 
which  they  pay  to  imager  is  inferior  t 
which  they  pay  to  the  Deity  himself-  ' 
distinctions  Would  be  scarcely  I 
the  common  people ;  and  fu; 
lightened  heathen  or  Jew  wutuii  yn.' 
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tBtged  the  wune  thing,  llie  practice  is 
act  opposition  to  the  second  command- 
and  notwithstanding  every  sophistical 
don,  it  has  always  led  to  a  transfer  of 
B  trust  from  God  to  something  else. 
»  idolatry,  in  general,  is  condemned  in 
ore ;  ana  all  use  of  images  in  the  wor- 
if  God,  makins  or  bowing  to  any  like- 
ia  abaolntely  forbidden.  See  Icono- 
Ba  and  Idolatry. 

MATERIALITY,  abstraction  from 
r;    or  what  we  understand  by  pure 

MORTAL.  That  which  wiU  endure  to 
unit^,  aa  having  in  itaelf  no  principle 
cration  or  corruption.  Ood  is  abao- 
immortal, — he  cannot  die.  Angels  are 
rtal;  but  God,  who  made  them,  can 
late  their  being.  Man  is  immortal  in 
liat  is,  in  his  spirit ;  but  his  body  dies. 
ar  creatures  are  not  immortal;  they  die 
r.  Thus  the  principle  of  immortality 
nnrently  communicated,  according  to 
11  of  him  who  can  render  any  creature 
rtal,  by  prolonging  its  life ;  who  can 
'  immortality  on  the  liody  of  man,  to- 
'  with  his  soul ;  and  will  do  so  at  the 
ection.  God  onlv  is  absolutely  per> 
and,   therefore,  aosolutely  immortal. 

iVh. 

POSITION  OF  HANDS.  An  eccle- 
al  artion,  by  which,  among  Episcopa- 
a  bishop  lays  his  hands  on  the  head 
cnwn,  in  ordination,  confirmation,  or 
ering  a  blessing.  In  Presbyterian 
ie«,  the  imposition  is  by  the  bands  of 
reshvtery.  This  practice  is  also  fre- 
y  observed  by  the  Independents  and 

at  their  ordinations,  when  all  the 
tn  present  place  their  hands  on  the 
if  him  whom  they  are  ordaining,  while 
them  prays  for  a  blessing  on  him  and 
^re  labour!).  This  they  retain  as  an 
t  prcciice.  jtistified  by  the  e.Yample  of 
ostles,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
ronvcycd.  However,  Chri.stianM  are 
reed  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  cere- 
.  nor  do  ihej  all  consider  it  as  an 
al  part  of  ordination, 
nsition  of  hands  was  a  Jewish  cere- 
intru<luced,  not  by  any  divine  autho- 
<M  by  custom ;  it  being  the  practice 
:  that  people,  whenever  they  prayed 
I  for  any  ])erison,  to  lay  their  hands  on 
ad.  Our  Saviour  observed  the  8ame 
1,  both  when  he  conferred  his  blessing 
lldren,  and  when  he  cured  the  sick, 
.pootlea  likewise  laid  hands  on  those 
irhom  they  bestowed  the  Holy  (iho.st, 

■was  a  form  accompanied  by  prayer, 
(h  which  only  the  blessing  was  ob- 
And  the  apostles  themselves  some- 
nndern-cnt  tne  imposition  of  hands 
,  whtn  they  entered  upon  any  new 
•  'n  the  ancient  chuich,  impo:<ition 
ds  *M  practised  on  persons  when  they 
■■*  ^'<^Ii  custom  the  Abyaainians  stiU 
"•  .^ut  thii  ceremony  of  laying  on  of 


hands  is  now  restrained,  by  custom,  chiefly 
to  that  imposition  which  is  practised  at  the 
ordination  of  ministers. 

IMPUTED    RIGHTEOUSNESS.      See 
JnaTincATioN. 

INCENSE.  Tkui  :  so  called  by  the  deal, 
era  of  drugs  in  Egypt  from  tkur,  or  thor, 
the  name  of  a  harbour  in  the  north  bay  of 
the  Red  Sea,  near  Mount  Sinai ;  thereby  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  gum  arabic,  which  is 
brought  from  Sues,  another  port  in  the  Red 
Sea,  not  far  from  Cairo.  It  differs  also  in 
being  more  pellucid  and  white.  It  buma 
with  a  bright  and  strong  flame,  not  easily 
extinguished.  It  was  used  in  the  temple 
aen'ice  aa  an  emblem  of  prayer,  P«dm  czli. 
2 ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  Authors  give  it,  or  the 
best  sort  of  it,  the  epithets  white,  pure,  pel- 
lucid ;  and  so  it  may  have  some  connexion 
with  a  word,  derived  from  the  same  root, 
signifying  unstained,  clear,  and  ao  applied 
to  moral  whiteness  and  piuritv,  Paalm  li.  7 ; 
Dan.  xii.  10.  This  gum  is  said  to  distil  from 
incisions  made  in  the  tree  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  What  the  form  of  the  tree  is  which 
yields  it,  we  do  not  certainly  know.  Pliny 
one  whUe  says,  it  is  like  a  pear-tree;  another, 
that  it  is  like  a  mastic-tree ;  then,  that  it  is 
like  the  laurel ;  and,  in  fine,  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  turpentine-tree.  It  has  been  said  to  grow 
only  in  the  country  of  the  Sabeans,  a  people 
in  Arabia  Felix ;  and  Theophraatus  and 
Pliny  aflirm  that  it  is  found  in  Arabia. 
Dioscorides,  however,  mentions  an  Indian 
as  well  as  an  Arabian  frankincense.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  but  not  of  so  good  a  quality  aa 
that  from  Arabia.  The  "  sweet  incense," 
mentioned  Exodus  xsx.  7,  and  elsewhere, 
was  a  compound  of  several  drugs,  agreeably 
to  the  direction  in  the  thirty-fourth  verse. 
To  offer  incense  was  an  office  peculiar  to 
the  priests.  They  went  twice  a  day  into 
the  holy  nlace ;  namely,  morning  and  even- 
ing, to  Durn  incense  there.  Upon  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  the  High  Priest  took 
incense,  or  perfume,  pounded  and  ready 
for  being  put  into  the  censer,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  nre,  the  moment  he  went  into  the 
sanctuary.  One  reason  of  this  was,  that  so 
the  smoke  which  mc  from  the  censer  might 
prevent  his  looking  with  too  much  curiosity 
on  the  ark  and  mercy-seat.  God  threatened 
him  with  death  upon  failing  to  perform  thia 
ceremony,  Ije\iticus  xvi.  13.  Generally,  in. 
cense  is  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
the  "  prayers  of  the  saints,"  and  is  so  used 
by  the  sacred  writers. 

INCEST,  an  unlawful  conjunction  of 
persons  related  within  the  degrees  of  kin- 
dred prohibited  by  God.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  again,  long  after 
the  deluge,  marriages  between  near  rela- 
tions were  allowed.  In  the  time  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  these  marriages  were 
permitted,  and  among  the  Persians  much 
later :  it  is  even  said  to  be  esteemed  neither 
criminal  nor  ignominious  among  the  remaina 
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of  tlie   old    Persians   at   this  day.       Some 
BUtbnra  believe  tliat  marriages  between  near 
relations  were  jjermitted,  or,  at  least,  tole- 
rated,  till  the  time  of  Moses,  who  first  pro- 
hibited them  aiuonff  the  Hebrews ;  and  that 
ainonft  other  people  they  were  allowed  even 
after  him.     Others  hold  the  contrary;  but 
it  is  hard  to  establish  either  of  these  opi- 
nions,  for   want   of    bist<jrical   documents. 
The  degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which 
marriage  was  prohibited  are  stated  in  liCV. 
xviii.  6 — J8.      Most  civilized   people  have 
looked  on  incests  as  abominable  crimes.    St. 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  incestuous   man  of 
(.'orinth,  says,  "It  is  rejjorted  cnmtnonly. 
that  there  is   fornication  among  you,  and 
euch  fornication  as  is  not  so  murh  a.s  named 
among  the  gentiles,  that  one  should  have  bin 
father's  wife,"  1  Cor.  v.  I.    In  order  to  prc- 
•erve  chastity  in  families,  and  between  per- 
sons of  difTercnt  sexes,  brought  up  and  Uving 
together  in  a  state  of  unreserved  intimacy, 
it  is  necessary,  by  every  method  possible,  to 
inculcate  an  abhorrence  of  incestuous  con- 
junctions ;   which  abhorrence  can  only  be 
upbolden  by  the  absolute  reprobation  of  all 
commerce  of  the  sexes  between  near  rela- 
tions.    Upon  this  principle,  the  marriage, 
as  well  as  other  cohabitations,   of  brothers 
and  sisters,  of  lineal  kindred,  and  of  all  who 
usually  live  in  the  same  family,  may  be  said 
to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature.     Re- 
strictions which  extend  to  remoter  degrees 
of  kindred  than  what  this  reason  makes   it 
necessary  to  prohibit  from  intermarriage,  are 
founded  in  tlie  authority  of  the  positive  law 
which  ordains  them,  and  can  only  be  justi- 
fied by  their  tendency  to  diffuse  wealth,  to 
connect  families,  or  to  promote  some  politi- 
cal  advantage.    The  Levitical  law,  ivliich  is 
received  in  this  country,   and   from  which 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  difl'ersvery  littk, 
prohibits  marriages  between  relations  within 
three  degrees  of  kindred  ;    computing   the 
generations,    not   from,    but    through,    the 
ciimmon  ancestor,   and   accounting   aflinity 
the  same  as  consanguinity,   llie  issue,  how- 
ever, of  such  marriages  are  not  bastardized, 
unless  the  parents  be  divorced  during  their 
life-time. 

IN(  HANTMENTS.  The  law  of  Ood 
condemns  inchantment.s  and  inchanters. 
Several  terms  are  used  in  scripture  to  de- 
note incbantments  :  1.  t!?nb,  which  signifies 
lo  mutter,  to  sneak  icilli  a  low  roicf,  like 
magicians  in  their  evocations  and  magical 
operations.  Psalm  Iviii.  6.  2.  tZJ'o!?,  secrela, 
whence  Moses  speaks  of  the  inchantments 
wrought  by  Pharaoh's  magicians.  J.  ^WD, 
meaning  those  who  practise  juggling,  leger- 
demain, tricks,  and  witchery,  deluding  peo- 
jile's  eyes  and  senses,  2  (,'hron.  xxxiii.  (i. 
A.  T2n,  which  signifies,  properly,  to  bind, 
assemhle,  associate,  re-unite ;  this  occurs 
principally  among  those  who  charm  serpents, 
who  tame  them,  and  make  them  gentle  and 
sociable,  which  before  were  fierce,  dangerous, 
and  unlractable,  Deut,  xvui,  II-  We  have 
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examples  of  each  of  these  way*  of  indjatrt- 
jng.     It  was  common   for  magicians,   sor- 
cerers, and  inchanters,  to  speak  in  a  low 
voice,  to  whisper  :  thcf  are  called  rtniri. 
loqvi,  because  they  spake,  as  one  would  (op- 
pose, from  the  bottom  of  their  stomachs. 
They  afTected  secrecy  and  mysterious  wft, 
to  conceal  the  vamty,  folly,  or  infamy  of 
their  pernicious  art.    Their  pretended  magic 
often  consisted  in  cunning  tncks  only,  in 
sleight   of  hand,  or  some  natural   necrtts. 
unknown  to  the   ignorant.     They   atfecttd 
obscurity  and  night,  or  would  show  their 
skill  only  before  the  uninfomed,  or 
persona,  and   feared   nothing   so   much 
serious  examinations,   broad  day-lighr" 
the  inspection  of  the  intelligent.    R«i 
the   incbantments   practised    by 
magicians,  (see  Exod.  viii.  18,  19.)  in 
to  imitate  the  miracles  which  were  wn 
by  .Moses,  it  must  be  said,  cither  that 
were  mere  illusions,  whereby  they  iiB_ 
on  the  spectators ;  or  that,  if  they  perfonned 
such  miracles,  and  produced  real  change*  of 
their  rods,  and  the  other  things  said  to  be 
performed  by  them,  it  must  have  been  by  i 
supernatural  power  which  God  had  pennit- 
ted  salan  to  give  them,  but  the  further  opt- 
ration  of  which  he  afterwards  thought  pro- 
per to  prevent. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  denomination  d 
Protestants  in  England  and  Holland,  origin- 
ally called  Brownists.  They  derive  ibur 
name  from  their  maintaining  that  every  parti- 
cular congregation  of  Christians  has,  mcctn^ 
ing  to  the  New  Testament,  a  full  power  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  its  members,' 
independent  of  the  authority  of  bishup*, 
eynods,  presbj-teries,  or  any  other  ecclca- 
astical   assemblies.     This  denomination  ap- 

K fared  in  England  in  the  year  lCl6.  Johi 
obinson,  a  Norfolk  divine,  who, 
banished  from  his  native  country  for  m 
conformity,  afterwards  settled  at  l^eytli 
was  considered  as  their  founder  and 
He  possessed  sincere  piety,  and  no  inc< 
siderablc  share  of  learning.  Perceiving 
fects  in  the  denomination  of  the  Bromutl 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  employed  hi» 
and  diligence  in  correcting  them,  and  ' 
modelling  the  society.  Though  the  Ii 
dents  considered  their  own  form  of  ci 
tical  government  as  of  di^Hne  institutii 
as  originally  introduced  by  the  aul" 
the  apostles,  nay,  by  the  apostles  thei 

yet  they  did  not  always  think  it  neci     

condemn  other  denominations,  but  oftrt 
knowledgcd  that  true  religion  might  floi 
in  those  communities  which  were  under 
jurisdiction  of  bishops,  or  the  governmenl 
presbyteries.    They  approved,  also,  of  t 
lar  and  educated  ministry ;  nor  i«  any 
son  among  them  now  permitted  to 
public  before  he  has  submitted  to  a 
examination  of  his  capacity  :i'iil  i.ilfni 
has  been  approved  of  by  tin 
he  belonged.    Tlieir  groun' 
from  the  established    church  tin-  <lii 
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hoK  of  othtr  nuritan«.  Many  of  the 
objected  chiefly  lo  certain  rites,  ccre- 
I,  mtmenta,  or  forms,  or  to  the 
iment  of  the  church ;  while  yet  they 
lisposed  to  arm  the  magistrate  in  sup- 
if  the  truth,  and  regretted  and  com- 
ll  that  they  could  not  on  these  accounts 
m  to  it.  But  Robinson  and  his  com- 
a  not  only  rejected  the  appointments 
church  on  these  heads,  but  denied  its 
ity  to  enact  them ;  contending,  that 
■ingle  congelation  of  Christians  was 
cb.  and  independent  of  all  legislation, 
Mt  of  Christ ;  standing  in  need  of  no 
TOvision  or  egtahlishment  as  the  state 
Mtoiw,  and  incapable  of  soliciting  or 
iiig  it.  Hence  they  lought  not  to  re- 
ke  church,  but  chose  to  dissent  from 
liej  admitted  there  were  many  godly 
B  lis  communion,  and  that  it  wa*»  re- 
I  from  the  grossest  errors  of  the  man 
i  but  thought  it  still  wanted  some 
eaaential  to  a  true  church  of  Christ ; 
icnlar,  a  ]>owcr  of  choosing  iti  own 
m,  and  a  stricter  diseipUne  among  its 
m.  The  creed  of  the  Independents 
'ormly  Calrinistic,  though  with  con- 
lie  shades  of  difference  ;  and  many  in 
id  and  Ireland  hart  symbolized  with 
ndemaniana,  or  the  Scottish  Baptist 
inations.  The  Congregationalist  and 
ndent  have  been  generally  considered 
rwtible  and  synonymous  :  many,  how- 
a  the  present  day,  prefer  the  former 
ition,  considering  it  desirable,  in  many 
to  unite,  fur  mutual  advice  and  sup- 
•ore  clMety  than  the  term  independent 
lo  wamnt. 

&ULOENCES.  In  the  primitive 
\  ytrj  severe  penalties  were  inflicted 
W  \rno  had  been  guilty  of  any  sins, 
rr  pubhc  or  private  ;  and,  in  particu- 
ey  were  forbidden  to  partake,  for  a 
I  time,  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
;  or  to  hold  any  communion  with  the 

tienera]   rules  were  formed  upon 

'ects ;  but  as  it  was  often  found 
to  make  a  discrimination  in  the 

'  punishment,  according  to  the  dif- 
iimstances  of  the  offenders,  and 

f  when  they  showed  marks  of  con- 

re|>entance,  power  was  given  to 

'  the  council  of  Nice,  to  relax  or 

pumshments  as  they  should  see 

'  Every  favour  of    this  kind  was 

I  indulgence  or  pardon.  After  the 
enjoyed  this  privilege  for  some 
and  hitd  begun  to  abuse  it,  the 
ivcred  that  in  their  own  hanils  it 
^rendered  a  powerful  instrument  to 
I  their  ambition  and  their  ava- 
Tlwf  coold  not  but  perceive  that  if 
mM  ponmade  men  they  had  the  power 
■tiag  pardon  for  sin,  it  n'oulu  give 
(  rompUt*  influence  over  their  con- 
!« (  and  if  tbey  could  at  the  same  time 
jBon  tbem  to  tmrehase  these  pardons 

V,  it  rauMt  add  greatly  to  the  wealth 
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of  the  Roman  see.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
therefore,  when  the  dominion  of  the  popes 
was  rising  to  its  zenith,  and  their  power  was 
almost  irresistible,  they  look  to  ihemselves 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  dispensing  in- 
dulgences, which  tbey  carried  to  a  most  un- 
warrantable length.  Instead  of  confining 
them,  according  to  their  original  institution, 
to  the  ordinary  purpose.'*  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  they  extended  them  to  the  punish, 
ment  of  the  wicked  in  the  world  to  come ; 
instead  of  shortening  the  duration  of  earthly 
penance,  they  pretended  that  they  coiUd  de- 
liver men  from  the  pains  of  jmrgatory ;  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  gratuitously,  and 
upon  just  grounds,  to  the  penitent  offender, 
they  sold  them  in  the  most  open  and  corrupt 
manner  to  the  profligate  and  abandoned,  who 
still  continued  in  their  vices.  They  did  not 
scruple  to  call  these  indulgences  a  plenary 
remission  of  all  sins,  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  to  offer  them  as  a  certain  and 
immediate  passport  from  the  troubles  of  this 
world  to  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven.  To  give 
some  sort  of  colour  and  support  to  this  in- 
famous traffic,  they  confidently  asserted  that 
the  superabundant  merits  of  Christ,  and  of 
his  faithful  sen'ants,  formed  a  fund  of  which 
the  pope  was  the  sole  manager  ;  and  that  he 
could,  at  his  own  discretion,  dispense  thoM 
merits,  as  the  sure  means  of  procuring  par- 
don from  (lod,  in  any  proportions,  for  any 
species  of  wickedness,  and  to  any  person  he 
pleased.  The  bare  statement  of  this  doc- 
trine is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  has  no 
foundation  whatever  in  scripture.  It  is  an 
arrogant  and  impious  usurpation  of  a  power 
which  belongs  to  God  alone  ;  and  it  has  an 
obviotis  tendency  to  promote  licentiousness 
and  sin  of  every  description,  by  holding  out 
an  easy  and  certain  method  of  absolution. 
The  popes  derived  very  large  sums  from 
the  sale  of  these  indulgences  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  gross  abuses  practised  in 
granting  them  were  among  the  immediate 
and  principal  causes  of  bringing  about  the 
reformation.  They  continue  still  to  be  sold 
at  Rome,  and  are  to  be  purchased  by  any 
who  were  weak  enough  to  buy  them.  The 
sums  required  for  indulgences  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Anthony  Egane,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
in  1673;  and  the  original  pamphlet  was  re- 
published by  Baron  Masercs,  in  1809,  in  hia 
last  volume  of  "  Occasional  Essays." 

INK.  The  ink  of  the  ancients  was  not  ao 
fluid  as  ours.  Demosthenes  reproaches 
i-Eschines  with  labouring  in  the  grinding  of 
ink,  as  painters  do  in  the  grinding  of  their 
colours.  The  substance  also  found  in  an 
ink-stand  at  Herculaneum  looks  like  a  thick 
oil  or  paint,  with  which  the  manuscripts 
there  have  been  written  in  a  relievo  visible 
in  the  letters,  when  you  hold  a  leaf  to 
the  light  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Such 
vitriolic  ink  as  has  been  used  on  the  old 
parchment  manuscripts  wotdd  have  corroded 
the  delicate  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  as  it  ha< 
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done  the  Bkins  of  ihc  most  ancient  manu- 
BcripUs  of  Virgil  anil  Tercace,  in  the  Vatican 
library  ;  t\\e  letters  are  sunk  into  tlie  parch- 
nurttt,  and  some  have  eatea  quite  tlirough  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  corrosive  acid  of  the 
vitriolic  ink,  with  which  they  were  written, 
mic  ink-horn  is  also  mentioned  in  scripture : 
"  And  one  man  among  them  was  clothed 
with  hnen,  with  a  writer's  ink-horn  by  his 
side,"  Ezek.  ix.  2.  The  eastern  mode  and 
apparatuii  for  wTiting  differs  so  materially 
from  those  with  which  we  are  conversant, 
that  it  is  necessary  particularly  to  describe 
them.  D'Arvieui  informs  us  that  "the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  when  they  want  a  favour 
of  their  emir,  get  his  secretary  to  write  an 
order  agreeable  to  their  desire,  aa  if  the 
favour  were  granted  j  this  they  carry  to  the 
prince,  who^  after  having  read  it,  sets  his 
seal  to  it  with  ink,  if  he  grants  it ;  if  not,  he 
returns  the  petitioner  his  paper  torn,  and 
dismisses  him.  These  papers  are  without 
date,  and  have  only  the  emir's  flourish  or 
cipher  at  the  bottom,  signifying  the  poor, 
the  abject  Mahomet,  son  of  Turaljeye."  Po  • 
cockc  says,  that  "  they  make  the  impression 
of  their  name  with  their  iseal,  generally  of 
cornelian,  which  they  wear  on  their  finger, 
and  which  is  blacked  when,  they  have  occa- 
sion to  seal  with  it."  The  custom  of  placing 
the  ink-horn  by  the  aide,  Oleariiis  says, 
continues  in  the  east  to  this  day.  Dr.  Shaw 
infiirms  us,  that,  among  the  Moors  in  Barbary, 
"  the  hojat,  that  is,  the  writers  or  secretaries, 
suspend  their  ink-iiorns  in  their  girdles; 
a  custom  as  old  us  the  propliet  bzekiel, 
i.v.  2."  And  in  a  note  he  adds,  "  that  part 
of  these  ink-horns  (if  an  instrmnent  of  brass 
may  be  so  called)  which  passes  betwixt  the 
girdle  and  the  tunic,  and  holds  their  pens, 
is  long  and  flat;  but  the  vessel  for  the  ink 
which  rests  upon  the  girdle  is  smiare,  with  a 
lid  to  clasp  over  it."  So  Ulr.  Hanway  : 
"  Their  writers  carry  their  ink  and  jiens 
about  them  in  a  case,  which  they  put  under 
their  sash." 

INN.  The  inns  or  caravanserais  of  the 
east,  in  which  travellers  are  accommodated, 
are  not  all  alike,  some  being  simply  places  of 
rest,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  if  possible, 
and  at  a  proper  distance  on  the  road.  Many 
of  these  places  are  nothing  more  than  naked 
walls;  others  have  an  attendant,  who  sub- 
sists either  by  some  charitable  donation,  or 
the  benevolence  of  passengers ;  othcr.i  are 
more  considerable  etitablishments,  where 
families  reside,  and  take  care  of  them,  and 
furnish  the  neces.sary  provisions.  "  f  laravnn- 
serais,"  says  Campbell,  "  were  oiiginaJly 
intended  for,  and  are  now  pretty  generally 
applied  to,  the  accommodation  of  strangers 
and  travellers,  though,  like  every  other  good 
institution,  sometimes  perverted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  private  emolument,  or  public  job. 
They  are  Duilt  at  proper  distances  through 
the  roads  of  the  J'urki.'ih  dominions,  and 
afford  to  the  indigent  or  weary  traveller  an 
•sylum  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
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nre  in  general  built  of  the  most  solid  and 
durable  materials,  have  commonly  one  Morr 
above  the  ground  floor,  the  lower  of  whica 
18  arched,  and  serves  for  warehouaea  to  store 
goods,  for  lodgings,  and  for  stables,  while 
the  upper  is  used  merely  for  lodgings ;  be- 
sides which  they  are  always  accommodated 
with  a  fountain,  and  have  cooks'  shops  and 
other  conveniences  to   supply  the  wants  of 
lodgers.     In  Aleppo,  the  caravanserai*  art 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  merchant*, 
to  whom  they  are,  like  other  bouses,  rented." 
"  In  all  other  Turkish  provinces,"  obser^a 
Antes,   "particularly  those  in  Asia,  whicii 
are  often  thinly  inhabited,  travelling  is  «nb- 
ject  to  numberless  inconveniencies.  since  it 
is  necessary  not  only  to  carry  all  sorts  of 
provisions  along  with  one,  but  even  the  very 
utensils  to  dress  them  in,  besides  a  tent  for 
shelter  at  night  and  in  bad  weather,  as  there 
are  no  inns,  except  here  and  there  t  cauvan- 
serai,  where  nothinc  but  bare  rooms,  uul 
those  often  very  baa,  and  infested  with  all 
sorts  of  vermin,  can  be  procured."    "  Therr 
are  no  inns  anywhere,"  says  Volney,  "  hut 
the  cities,  and  commonly  the  villages,  h»« 
a  large  building  called  a  kan  or  kerA-anwrii, 
which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  all  trai'elkrt 
These  houses  of  reception  are  alwayi 
without  the  precincts  of  towns,  and  coi 
four  wings   round  a  square   court, 
seri'es  by  way  of  enclosure  for  the 
burden.    Tlie  lodgings  are  cell.'*,  whei 
find  nothing  but  bare  walls,  dust,  and  boib*' 
times  scorpions.      The  keeper  of  this  k«n 
gives  the  traveller  the  key  and  a  mat.  ud 
he  provides  himself  the  rest ;  he  mnst  tbetr- 
fore  carry  with  him  his    bed.   his  kitchen 
utensils,   and  even  his  provision*,  for  fre- 
quently not  e\-tn  bread  is  to  be  found  ui  tlw 
villages.    On  this  account  the  orientftli  con- 
trive  their  equipage  in  the  roost  simple  »n4 
IMjrlable  form.     The  baggage  of  a  man  nbo 
wishes  to  be  completely  pro'v-ided,  ccmsiiti 
in  a  carpet,  a  mattress,  a  blanket,  two 
pans  with  lids  contained  within  each 
two  dishes,  two  plates,  and  a  coffee, 
of  cupper,  well  tinned,  a  small 
for  salt  and  pepper,  a  round  leath< 
which  be  suspends  from  the   saddle 
horse,  small  leathern  bottles  or  bags  for 
melted  butter,    water,    and  brandy,   if 
traveller  be  a  Christian,    a  lindor-hot. 
cup  of  cocoa-nut,  some  rice,  dried  rai^ 
dates,  Cyprus  cheese,  and,  above  all,  co< 
berries,  with  a  roaster  and  wooden  laortar 
pound  them."   I'he  scriptures  une  two 
to  express  a  caravanserai,  in  both  ins 
transhited  inu :    "There  wa«i  no  room  («r 
theru  in  the  inn,"  ttaroAu/iori,  Luke  u.  7;  *^ 
place  of  untying,  that  is,  of  beasts  for  rest 
"  And  brought  him  to  the  inn,"  wati»x^^ 
Luke  .X.  M,  whose  keeper  is  called  in  the  oext 
verse  ■viu>Soxfbt.  This  word  properly  signifo 
• '  areceptacle  ojjen  to  all  comers."  "  The  *td 
or  principal  caravansary  at  Sural,"  obsem* 
I'^orbes,  "  was  much  neglected.     Mnrtof  li» 
eastern  cities  contain  one.  at  least,  for  tW 
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Btrengers  ;  smaller  places,  railed 
Itries,  urt  erected  by  charitable  ^yersons, 
iinifirent  princr«.  in  forests,  plains,  nnd 
t*.  for  the  accomtnodation  of  travellers. 

them  is  generally  a  well,  and  a  rintern 
Iw  cattle ;  a  brahrain,  or  fakeer,  often 
ea  there  to  furnish  the  pilgrim  with 
.  and  the  few  necessaries  he  may  Htand 
Bed  of.  In  the  deserts  of  Persia  and 
ia,  these  buildinga  are  invaluable ;  in 
I  patbleM  plains,  for  many  miles  toge- 

not  a  tree,  a  bush,  nor  even  a  blade  of 
,  is  to  be  »ecn ;  all  is  one  undulating 

of  aand,  like  waves  on  the  trackless 
L  In  these  ruthless  wastes,  where  no 
Tillage  or  cheerful  hamlet,  no  inn  or 
>  of  refreshment,  is  to  be  found,  how 

ia  the  charitv  that  rears  the  hosiiitahle 
that  plants  the  shady  grove,  and  con- 

the   refreshing    moisture   into    reser- 

SPIILXTION,  the  conveying  of  certain 
irdinary  and  supernatural  notices  or 
'hts  into  the  lotil;  or  it  denotes  any 
iatunil  influence  of  God  uuon  the 
PJr  a  rational  creature,  whereby  he  is 
4  to  n  degree  of  intellectual  improve- 
to  which  he  could  not  have  attained 
■  nreaent  circumstances  in  a  natural 
IB  the  first  and  highest  sense,  the 
Ctx,  ei-angclists,  and  apostles  are  said  to 
noken  and  written  by  divine  intipira- 
This  inspiration  uf  the  ( >ld  Testament 
DK«  ia  so  expressly  attested  by  our 
tnd  hia  apostles,  that  among  those  who 
e  them  as  a  divine  revelation  the  only 
on  relates  to  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
■ant.  On  this  subject  it  has  been  well 
red: — 

That  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles 
ra  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  pur- 
of  their  miysion ;  and,  therefore,  if 
Ut  that  Jesus  came  from  God,  and 
le  Mnt  them  forth  to  make  disciples, 
all  acknowledge  that  some  degree  of 
Vdon  is  highly  probable.  'I1ic  first 
n  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
lead  u*  to  consider  the  apostles,  is,  as 
ttonans  of  Jesus.  After  having  been 
nipaiiiona  during  hia  ministry,  they 
forth  to  bear  witneaa  of  him ;  and  as 
neft  of  hia  relioion  was  not  to  be  cen- 
to the  age  in  woich  be  or  they  lived, 
ft  inthefoiu-tioapelsarecordof  what  he 
tllught.  Two  of  the  four  were  written 
^^Ues  Matthew  and  John.  ^^l.  Mark 
^Luke,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to 
Iwr  two,  were  probably  of  the  seventy 
car  Lord  sent  out  in  his  life-time  ; 
•  Icam  from  the  most  ancient  Chris- 
Marians,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
fiaed  by  St.  Peter,  and  the  Gospel  of 
h*  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  both  were 
1^  approved  by  8t.  John ;  so  that 
Hbt  may  be  considered  as  transmitted 
nnirch  with  the  sanction  of  apostolical 
itjr.  Now,  if  we  recoUe<rt  the  condi- 
'  toe  apoatlea,  and  the  nature  of  their 
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history,  we  shall  perceive  that,  even  as  his- 
torians,  they  stood  in  need  of  some  measure 
of  inspiration.     Plato  might  fee!  himself  at 
liberty  to  feign  many  things  of  his  mat<-ler 
Socrates,  because  it   mattered   little  to  the 
world  whether  the  instruction  that  was  con- 
veyed  lo  them  proceeded  from  the  one  phi- 
losopher or  from  the  other.  But  the  Her\'ants 
of  a  Dirine  Teacher,  who  ajipeared  as  his 
witnesses,  and  professed  to  he  the  historians 
of  his  life,  were  bound  by  their  office  to  give 
a  true  record.   And  their  history  was  an  im- 
position upon  the  world,  if  ttiey  did  not  de- 
clare exactly  and   literally  what    they    had 
seen  and   heard.     This  was  an  office  which 
required  not  only  a  love  of  the  truth,  hut  a 
memory  more  retentive  and  more  accurate 
than  it  was  possible  for  the  apostle.i  to  pos- 
sess.    To  relate,  at  the  distance  af  twenty 
years,    long   moral  discourses,  which  were 
not  oripiniillv  written,  and  which  were  not 
attended    with    any   striking   circumstances 
that  might  imprint  them  upon  the  mind  ;  lo 
jireserve  a  variety  of  parables,   the  beauty 
and   significancy  of  wnich  depended  upon 
particular  expressions ;  to  record  long  and 
minute  prophecies,  where  the  alteration  of  a 
single  (Thrnse  might  have  produced  an  incon- 
sistency between  the  event  and  the  predic- 
tion ;  and  to  give  a  particular  detail  of  the 
intercourse  which  Jesus  had  with  his  friends 
and  with  his  enemies; — all  this  is  a  work  so 
very  much  above  the  capacity  of  unlearned 
men,  that,  had  they  attempted  to  execute 
it  by  their  own  natural  powers,  they   must 
have  fallen  into  such  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions as  would  have  betrayed  them  to  every 
di.<<ceming   eye.      It  was   therefore   highlv 
expedient,  and  even  necessary,  for  the  »ith 
of  future  ages,  that,   besides  those  oppor- 
tunities of  information  which  the  apostles 
enjoyed,  and  that  tried  integrity  which  they 
possessed,    their   underslan<ling    and    their 
memory   should    be   assisted    by   a   super- 
natural influence,  which  might  prevent  them 
from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  what  they 
had  heard,  which  might  restrain  them  from 
putting  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  any  words 
which  be  did  not  utter,  or  omittin«f  what 
was  important,  and  which  might  thus  give 
us  perfect  security,  that  the  Gospels  are  aa 
faithful  a  copy  as  if  Jesus  himself  had  left 
in  writing  those  sayings  and  those  actions 
which  he  wished  posterity  to  remember. 

But  we  consider  the  apostles  in  the  lowest 
view,  when  we  speak  of  iheoi  as  barely  the 
historians  of  their  Master.  In  their  epistles 
they  assume  a  higher  character,  which  ren- 
der? inspiration  still  more  necessary.  All 
the  benefit  which  they  derived  from  the 
public  and  the  ])rivate  instructions  of  Jesus 
oeforc  his  death  had  not  so  far  opened  their 
minds  as  to  qualify  them  for  receiving  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  And  He  who  knows 
what  is  in  man  declares  to  them,  the  night 
on  which  he  was  betrayed,  "  I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  unto  vou,  bnt  you  can- 
not bear  them  now,"  John  xv.  12.  The 
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purpose  of  many  of  Itis  parablea,  the  full 
meaning  even  of  some  of  his  plain  discourses, 
had  not  been  attained  by  them.    They  had 
laairelled  when  he  spake  to  them  of  earllily 
things.     But  many  heavenly  things  of  his 
kingdom  had  not  been  told  them  ;  and  they 
who  were  destined  to  carry  his  religion  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  themselvea  needed,  at 
the  times  of  their  receiving  this  com^miasion, 
that  some  one  should  inatruct  them  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.     It  is  true  tlint,  after  his 
resurrection,  Jeuus  opened  their  understand-. 
ings,  and  explained  to  them  the  scriptures  ; 
and   he  continued   upon  earth   forty  duys, 
speaking  to  them  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
tne  kingdom  of  fJod.     It  appears,  however, 
from  the   history  which  they  ha\'e  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  some  further  leach- 
ing was  necessary  for  them.  Acts  i,     Imme- 
diately   before   our    Lord    ascended,    their 
minds  being  still  full  of  the  expectation  of  a 
temporal    kingdom,    they    say    unto    him, 
"  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  thia  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?"     It  was  not  till  some 
time  after  they  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  they  understood  that  the  gospel 
had  taken  away   the  obligation  to  observe 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  the 
action  of  8t.  Peter  in  haptizing  Cornelius,  a 
devout  heathen,  gave  offence  to  some  of  the 
apostles  and  brethren  in  Judea  when  they 
first  beard  it.  Acts  xi.    Yet,  in  their  epistles, 
we  find  just  notions  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  as  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness,    the    subjects  of  which   are 
to  receive  remission  of  sins,  and  sanctifica- 
tion  through  his  blood,  and  just  notions  also 
of  the  extent  of  this  rehgion  as  a  dispensa- 
tion   the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  are  to 
be  communicated  to  all,  in  every  land,  who 
receive  it  in  faith  and  love.    These  notions 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  explication  both  of 
the  ancient  predictions,  and   of  many  parti- 
cular expressions   that    occur  in    the   dis- 
courses of  our  Lord.     But   it   is  manifest 
that  the^  had  not  been  acquired  by  the  apos- 
tles dunng  the  teaching  of  Jesus.    'I'hey  are 
80  adverse  to  everytliing  which  men  educated 
in  Jewish  prejudices  had   learned  and  had 
hoped,  that  they  could  not  be  the  fruit  of 
their  own  reflections;   and  therefore  they 
imply  the  teaching  of  that  Spirit  who  gradu- 
ally impressed  them  upon  the  mind,  guiding 
the  apostles  gently,  as  they  were  able  to  fol- 
low him,  into  all  the  truth  connected  with 
the   salvation  of  mankind.     As  inspiration 
was  necessary  to  give  the  minds  of  the  apos- 
tles ])os8ession  of  the  system  that  is  unfolded 
in  their  epistles,  so  many  parts  of  that  sys- 
tem are  removed  to  such  a  distance  from 
human  discoveries,  and  are  liable  to  such 
misapprehension,  that  unless  we  suppose  a 
continued  superintendence  of  the  Spirit  by 
whom  it  was  taught,  succeeding  ages  would 
not  have  a  suilicient  security  that  those  who 
were  employed  to  deliver  it  had  not  been 
guilty  of  gross  mistakes  in  some  most  im- 
portant doctrines. 
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lns|)iration  will  appear  still  further  m 
sary,  when  we  recollect  that  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  contain  several  predictions  of 
things  to  come.  St.  Paul  foretell,  in  hi* 
epistles,  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  many  other  circumstance*  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  and  the  Revelation  i*  a  book 
of  prophecy,  of  which  part  has  been  already 
fulKlled,  while  the  rest  will  no  doubt  be  ex- 
plained by  the  events  which  are  to  arise  in 
the  course  of  Providence.  But  prophecy  b 
a  kind  of  writing  which  irapUes  the  hishal 
degree  of  inspiration.  \\"heii  predii 
like  those  in  scripture,  are  partii 
complicated,  and  the  events  are  to 
and  BO  contingent  as  to  be  out  of  the  reack 
of  human  sagacity,  it  is  plain  that  thewhten 
of  the  predictions  do  not  speak  accordinr  to 
the  measure  of  information  which  they  nad 
acquired  by  natural  means,  but  are  intrely 
the  instruments  through  which  the  Almighty 
communicates,  in  such  measure  and  tttch 
language  as  he  thinks  fit,  that  knowledge  of 
futurity  which  is  denied  to  man.  .And 
although  the  full  meaning  of  their  own  pn- 
dictions  was  not  understood  by  themfelTec, 
they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  true  no- 
phcts  when  the  fulfilment  comc«  to  reflect 
light  upon  that   language    which,  for  «n( 

Curposes,  was  made  dark  at  the  time  of  its 
eing  put  into  their  mouth. 
Inus  the  nature  of  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  Euggeitts  the  nece&sity  of  their  hir- 
ing been  inspired.  They  could  not  he  accu- 
rate historians  of  the  hfe  of  Jesus  wittwol 
divine  inspiration,  nor  safe  expounden  of 
his  doctrine,  nor  prophets  of  distant  trtots. 
2.  Inspiration  was  promised  by  our  Lord 
to  his  apostles.  It  is  not  unfair  mma- 
ing  to  adduce  promises  contained  in  tbt 
scriptures  themselves,  as  proofs  of  ibrir 
divine  inspiration.  It  were,  indeed,  reuoo< 
ing  in  a  circle,  to  bring  the  t»-*'-'"-— ■•  of  tlkt 
scriptures  in  proof  of  the  il  ^a  of 

Jesus.     But  that  being  estaL... y  «af- 

ficient  evidence,  and  the  books  of  the  NV* 
Testament  having  been  proved  to  be  the 
authentic  genuine  records  of  the  penoMj 
whose  names  they  be^r.  we  are  wantotcd' 
to  argue,  from  the  declarations  rontaind 
in  them,  what  is  the  menaure  of  inspirv 
tion  which  Jesus  was  pleased  to  bc«ta* 
upon  his  servants.  He  might  hav«  bMB 
a  divine  teacher,  and  they  might  hate  beai 
his  apostles,  although  he  had  beatmnd 
none  at  nil.  But  his  character  gives  ■ 
security  that  thev  possessed  all  that  he  pro- 
mised. We  reaa  in  the  Gospels  that  Je»u» 
ordained  twelve  that  they  diould  b«  vitk 
him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  fortbto 
preach,  Mark  iii.  14.  And  as  thitwwdif 
purjjose  for  which  they  were  first  caUe<L  » 
It  was  the  charge  left  them  at  his  drpaniST. 
"  Go,"  said  he,  "  preach  the  gospel  tonvj 
creature ;  make  disciples  of  all  natjaas.** 
Mark  xvi.  16;  Matt,  xn-iii.  19,  His  cowlUi 
familiar  intercourse  with  then  WW  iuumii^ 
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tiein  for  the  execution  of  t\m 
ami  the  promiseH  made  to  them 
B|>ecial  reference  to  the  office  La 
I  they  were  to  be  employed.  When  he 
them,  dunng  his  Hfe,  tu  preach  in  the 

of  I»ra«l,  he  fsaid,  "  But  when  they 
tt   yoa  up,  lake    no  thought    how   or 

ye  (hall  apeak ;  for  it  shaU  be  given 
a  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak, 
t  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 

Father  which  spcaketh  in  you,"  Matt. 
,  20.  And  when  he  spake  to  tliem  in 
rophecy  of  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem, 
le  persecution  which  they  were  to  en- 
after  his  death,  he  re|)€at8  the  same 
i««  :  "  For  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
Kn,  which  all  your  advensariex  shall  not 
lie  to  gainiiay  nor  reai.st,"  Luke  xxi.  13. 
iduiitted  tliat  the  words  in  both  these 
1^  rrfer  pro|.M;rly  to  that  assistance 
I  the  inexperience  of  the  apostle);  vran 
rive  from  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit, 

lh<y  should  be  called  to  defend  their 
let  and  their  cause  before  the  tribunals 
c  magistrates.  But  the  fidfilment  of 
iromise  mu  a  pledge,  both  to  the  upos- 
md  to  the  world,  that  the  measure  of 
•mtiaa  necessary  for  the  more  important 
Me  imphed  in  their  commission  would 
W  witnheld ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
purpose  came  to  be  unfolded  to  the 
na,  tlia  promise  of  the  assistance  of  the 
>  wu  CTpreased  in  a  manner  which 
•  it  lo  the  extent  of  their  commission. 
I  long  aifectioDate  discourse  recorded 
.  John,  when  our  Lord  took  a  solemn 
ell  of  the  disciples,  after  eating  the  last 
r«r  with  them,  he  said,  "  And  I  will 
ihe  Father,  and  he  shall  g^ive  you  ano- 
3omfortcr.  that  he  may  abide  with  you 
cer  I  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom 
orld  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth 
not,    neither   knuwcth   him.      But   ye 

him  :  for  he  dwelleth  with  yuu,  and 
be  in  you.  The  Comforter  which  is 
[oly  (ihost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
'  name,  ho  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
itiag  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
H|[tr  I  hare  aaid  tmto  you.  1  have 
^K  thing*  to  say  unto  vou,  but  you 
i^ttar  them  now.  Howbeit,  when  he, 
pirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide 
ito  all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of 
tft  but  whaiisuevcr  he  shall  hear  that 
,  i  and  he  will  show  you  things 
John  XIV.  16.  17.  2C;  xvi.  12,  13. 
I  all  the  degrees  of  inspiration  which 
I  to  be  necessary  for  the  apostles : 
I  to  bring  to  their  remembrance 
had  beard ;  to  guide  them  into 
which  they  were  not  then  able  to 

aad  to  show  them  things  to  come ; 
ill  tbi*  they  were  to  derive,  not  from 
iQt>«l  dlaiBte^,  but  from  the  per[Ktual 
itatkin  of  the    Spirit.     That   this   in- 

K'     /.  il   to  them,   not   for 
I  rdcr  to  qualify  them 

otui  uisi;tiarge  of  their  office  as 
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the  ineitscngers  of  Christ,  and  the  instructors 
of  mankind,  appears  from  several  expressions 
of  that  prayer  which  immediately  follows 
the  discourse  containing  the  promise  uf  in- 
spiration ;  particularly  from  these  words : 
"  Neither  pray  1  for  these  alone,  but  for 
them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word  ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  1  m  thee  ;  that 
they  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  tnay 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  roe."  John  xvii. 
20,  21.  In  conformity  to  this  prayer,  so 
becoming  Him  who  was  not  merely  the 
friend  of  the  apcstles,  but  the  light  of  the 
world,  is  that  charge  which  he  gives  them 
immediately  before  his  ascension  :  "  (Jo  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baplixing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
•Son.  and  of  the  Holy  (ihost ;  teaching  them 
to  obser^'e  all  things  whatsoever  1  have  com- 
manded you  :  and,  lo.  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  Matt. 
xxviii.  19,  20;  I  am  with  you  alway,  not  by 
my  bodily  jiresence ;  for  immediately  after 
he  was  taken  out  uf  their  sight ;  but  1  am 
with  you  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  1  am  to 
send  upon  you  not  many  days  hence,  and 
who  is  to  abide  with  you  for  ever. 

The  promise  of  Jesus,  then,  implies, 
according  to  the  plain  construction  of  the 
words,  that  the  apostles,  in  executing  their 
comminsion,  were  not  to  be  left  wholly  to 
their  natural  powers,  but  were  to  be  assisted 
by  that  illumination  and  direction  of  the 
Spirit  which  the  nature  of  the  commission 
required  ;  and  we  may  learn  the  sense 
whicli  our  Lord  had  of  the  imiwrtance  and 
eflect  of  this  promise  from  one  circumstance, 
that  he  never  makes  any  distinction  between 
his  own  words  and  tho.se  of  his  apo«t1es,  but 
places  the  doctrines  and  commandments 
which  they  were  to  deliver  upon  a  footing 
with  those  which  he  had  spoken  :  "  He  that 
heareth  you,  beareth  me  ;  and  he  that  de- 
spiselh  you,  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that 
despiscth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me," 
Luke  \.  16.  These  words  plainly  imply  that 
Christians  have  no  warnint  tu  pay  less  re- 
gard to  anything  contained  in  the  Epistles 
than  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  (los- 
p«ls ;  and  teach  us  that  every  doctrine  and 
precept  clearly  delivered  by  the  apostles 
comes  to  the  Christian  world  with  the  same 
stamp  of  the  divine  authority  as  the  words 
of  Jesus,  who  spake  in  the  name  of  him  that 
sent  him. 

The  Author  of  our  religion  having  thus 
made  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world  to 
hang  upon  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  gave 
the  most  signal  manifestation  of  the  fulUl- 
ment  of  that  prii;ni8e  which  was  to  qualify 
them  for  their  olhce,  by  the  miraculous  gifts 
with  which  they  were  endowed  on  the  day 
of  pentecost,  and  by  the  abundance  of  those 
gifts  «-hich  the  imposition  of  their  hands 
was  to  diffuse  through  the  church.  Une  of 
the  twelve,  indeed,  whose  labours  in  preach- 
ing  the  gospel  were  the  most  abundant  and 
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Eke  most  extensive,  waa  not  present  at  this 
manifciitation ;  for  St.  Paul  was  not  called 
to  be  an  apostle  till  after  the  day  of  ppnle- 
cost.     But  it  ~w  very  remarkable  that  the 
manner  of  his  being  called  was  expressly 
calculated   to  irupply  this  deficiency.     Ah  he 
journeyed    to    DamascuB,    about    noon,    to 
bring  the  Christians  who  were  there  bound 
to  Jerusalem,  there  shone  from   heaven  n 
great  light  round  about  him.    And  he  heard 
a  voice,  saying,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou 
pcrsecutest.    And  I  hare  appeared  unto  thee 
for  this   pur{)ose,  to   make  thee  a  minister 
and  a  witness  both  of   these   things  which 
tboii  hast  seen,  and  of  those  thing*  in  the 
which  I  will  appear  unto  thee ;  anrl  now  I 
send  thee  to  the  gentilesi  to  open  their  eyes," 
Acts  xxvi.  12 — 18.    In  reference  to  this  man- 
ner of  his  being  called,  St.  Paul  generally 
inscribes    his    epistles   with    these    words : 
"  Paul  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
will"  or  "  by  the  commandment  of  (iod;" 
and  he  exjilains  very  fully  what  he  meant  by 
the  use  of  this  expression,  in  the  beginniag 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ualatiana,  where   he 
gives  an  account  of  liis  conversion  :  "  Paul 
an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but 
by  Jesu.s  Christ,  and   (iod   the  Father,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead.    I  neither  received 
the  gospel  of  man,  neither  was  1  taught  it, 
but  by  the  revelation  of  iJesus  Christ.  Wliun 
it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace, 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach 
him  among  the  heathen  :  immediately  I  con- 
ferred not  with  ilesh  and  blood,  neither  went 
1  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apos- 
tles before  me ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia," 
Gal.  i.  I,  12>  15 — 17.     All  that  we   said  of 
the  necessity  of  inspiration,  and  of  the  im- 
port of  the  promise  which  Jesus  made  to  the 
other  aposlles,  receives  very  great  confirma- 
tion from  this  history  of  St.  Paul,  who,  being 
called  to  be  an  ajiostle  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus,    received   the    gospel    by   immediate 
revelation   from   heaven,  and  was  thus  put 
upon  a  footing  with  the  rest,  both  as  to  Ins 
designation,  which  did  not  proceed  from  the 
choice  of  man,  and  as  to  his  qualifications, 
which  were  imparted,  not  by  human  instruc- 
tion, but  by  the  teaching  of  the  Author  of 
Chriatianity.    The  Lord  Jesus  who  appeared 
to  him  mignt  furnish  St.  Paul  with  the  same 
advantages  which   the  other  apostles   had 
derived   from   his    presence    on    earth,  and 
might  give  him  the  same  assurance  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the  Spirit  that  the  promises, 
which  we  have  been  considering,  had  im- 
parted to  those. 

3.  Inspiration  was  claimed  by  the  apos- 
tles; and  their  claim  may  be  considered  aa 
the  intoq>retation  of  the  j>romi8e  of  their 
Me.ster.  Wc  shall  not  find  the  claim  to 
inspiration  formally  advanced  in  the  Gus- 
pels.  This  omission  has  sometimes  been 
stated  by  those  superficial  critics,  whose  pre- 
judices sen'e  to  account  for  their  haste,  as 
an  ohjertion  against  the  existence  of  inspini- 
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tion.  Dut  if  you  attend  to  the  reason  of  the 
omission,  vou  will  perceive  that  it  is  only  an 
instance  ol  that  delicate  proprietywhich  ])er- 
vades  all  the  New  Testament.  The  Gospel" 
are  the  record  of  the  great  facts  which  vowch 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  These  facts  are  to 
be  received  upon  the  testimony  of  men  who 
had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them.  The  foun- 
dation of  (Jhristisn  faith  being  Iwd  in  an 
assent  to  these  facts,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
posterous to  have  introduced  in  support  of 
them  that  influence  of  the  Spirit  whirh 
pre.servcd  the  minds  of  the  apostles  from 
error.  I'or  there  can  be  no  proof  of  the 
insiiiration  of  the  apostles,  unlem  tltr 
truth  of  the  facts  be  previously  admitteil. 
The  apostles,  therefore,  bring  forward  th< 
evidence  of  Christianity  in  its  natural  order, 
when  they  speak  in  the  (iospeU  as  tbe  cdni- 
panions  and  eye-witnesses  of  •leans,  i-ltimiif 
that  credit  which  is  due  to  honest  men  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  «tet 
they  declared.  'I'his  is  the  language  of  St 
John :  "  Many  other  signs  did  Jems  in  the 
presence  of  his  disciples.  But  these  an 
written  that  ye  may  believe  ;  and  this  is  the 
disciple  whicii  testifieth  these  things,"  John 
XX.  30,  31  ;  xxi.  24.  The  evangelist  Luke 
appears  to  speak  differently  in  the  introdw- 
tion  to  his  Gospel,  Luke  i.  1 — I ;  and  oppo- 
site opinions  have  been  entertained  mpect- 
ing  the  information  conveyed  by  that  lotrs- 
duction. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  fir»t,  with 
regard  to  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote  hit 
Gospel.     It  appears  to  some  to  be  eTprei^y 
intimated  that  he  wrote  after  St.  Mattlwv 
and  St.  Mark,  because  he  speaks  of  oUmt 
Gospels  then  in  circulation  ;  and  it  is  gtxit- 
rally   understood   that   St.  John  wrote  b; 
after  the  other  three.     But  the  ntanner  ia 
whicli  St.  Luke  spe.iks  of  these  other  Gos- 
pels does  not  seem  to  apply  to  tbo«e  of  St 
Niatthew   and    St.  Mark.       He    calls  th«n 
many,  which  implies  that  they  were  atort 
than  two,  and  which  would  confound  tbe«c 
two  canonical   Gospels  with   imperfect  M- 
counts  of  our  Lord's  life,  which  we  kninr 
from  ancient  writers  were  early  cimUtid, 
but  were  rejected  after  the  four  (iospds 
uublished.     It  is  hardly  conceivable 
Luke  would  have  alluded  to  the  two 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  without 
tinguishing  them  from  other  very 
productions ;    and  therefore  it   is  probtl 
that  when  he  used  this  mode  of  eTpraBim. 
no  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life  were  theo  ia 
existence  hut    those   inferior    producticiai 
There  appears,  also,  to  very  sound  cnIK*, 
to  be  internal  evidence  that  St.  Luke  wrote 
first.     He  is  much  more  particiilar  than  tbe 
other  evangelists  in  his  report  of  our  Lord'* 
birth,  and  of  the  meetings  with  his  apwtl** 
after  his  resurrection.     They  might  think  it 
unnecessary  to  introduce  the  same  partkti- 
lars  into  their  Gosi)e1s  after  St.  Lnkc.    B»rt 
if  they  wrote  before  him.   the  want  of  tk«« 
particulars  gives  to  their  Gospels  an 
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of  impnfeetion  which  we  cannot  eoHily 

D. 

It  o'her  point  auffgested  Ity  this  intro- 
durtion,  npon  which  there  has  been  a  differ- 

I  of  opinion,  ia,  whether  !>t.  Luke,  who 
VBB  not  an  apootle,  '«Tote  \m  (iospel  from 
pmonal  knowledge,  attained  by  his  being  a 
companion  of  Jesus,  or  from  the  informa- 
lion  of  others.  Our  translation  certainly 
favours  the  last  opinion ;  and  it  ia  the  more 
groecal  opinion,  defended  by  very  able 
critic«.  Dr  Randolph,  in  the  first  volume 
of  hi*  works,  which  contains  a  history  of 
our  Saviour's  life,  eup|X)rt3  the  first  opinion, 
and  suu;gesta  a  punctuation  of  the  verses, 
and  an  interpretation  of  one  word,  according 
to  which  that  opinion  may  be  defended. 
Read  tbe  second  and  thinl  viTses  in  con- 
nexion :  KaM>i  mofHomu)  Tifun  oi  in'  apx'i' 
titimtmt  Boi  tirrfpirai  ytriiifi/oi  tou  \oyou  '£&>{< 
aii^aU  wopom^MviiiKiri  drwiw  vaaw  iu<piSi>t 
taStfy  9m  tfi^ff,  KpJhirt  0*6<pikt,  "  Even  as 
Ihtj  who  were  eye-witnesse'*  .ind  ministers 
ot  the  word  from  the  beginning  delivered 
th«tQ  to  ua,  it  seemed  good  to  me  also, 
having  accurately  traced,"  Stc.  By  itiuf  is 
ondcrBtood  the  Christian  world,  who  had 
rvcrivcd  information,  both  oral  and  written, 
timo  those  that  had  been  avromu  mu  imipi. 
Tw,  "  eye-witnewes  and  ministers."  Kii^o! 
OMUU  S>t.  Luke,  who  proposed  to  follow 
tka  CJOunple  of  those  ovnArrai  in  writing 
what  he  knew;  and  he  describes  his  own 
knowledge  by  the  word  wapaKi\ov(lvKiri, 
which  is  more  precise  than  the  circumlocu- 
tuir  I  it  is  translated,  "ha\'inghad 

uniM  ^'  of  all  things."'     Perfect  un- 

dcrstiuuiuig   may  be  derived   from  various 

IHiurccs ;  but  vspcucaXuvSt'w  properly  means, 
"  I  go  along  with  as  a  companion,  and  de- 
n?«  knowl^ge  from  my  own  observation." 
And  U  is  remarkable  that  the  word  is  used 
ia  tins  very  sense  by  the  Jewish  historian, 
JoMpbus.  who  published  his  history  not 
MBBT  years  after  St.  Luke  wTote,  and  who, 
ia  lua  iotrodnction,  rcjiresents  himvelf  as 
•orlbf  of  credit,  iK'cause  he  had  not  nu-rely 
Bkiuircd  of  ihoiie  who  knew,  but  va(niKn\ov- 
t^etrm  t»u  yrrinoai,  which  he  explains  by 
OlM  esprtlision  :  ZloAXitr  /tif  avrovpyit  trpaliair, 

■od  to  state  in  the  third  verse  that  he, 
wAMmr  •"  afrr^anrf  ytriutrot^  an  actor  in 
m^f  lkmy$,  and  an  eyt-witaess  qf  most.  If 
thia  interpretation  is  not  .i|iproved  of,  then, 
artording  to  the  sense  of  thoiie  verses  which 
ii  no«t  commonly  adopted.  St.  Luke  vvill 
be  luiderstood  to  give  m  the  second  verse 
itfi  acrount  of  that  gn>und  upon  which  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  C'bri^ttian  world  with  re- 
nrd  to  tneae  things  rested,  the  reports  of 
die  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers,"  having 
eollMtcd  and  collated  these  reports,  and 
ODployed  the  most  careful  and  minute  in- 
veatigation,  he  had  resolved  to  write  an  ac- 
eotnit  of  tbe  life  of  Jesus.  Here  he  does 
not  claim  inspiration  :  be  does  not  even  say 
tluat  he  was  an  eye-witness.  But  he  says 
that,  having,  tike  others,  heard  the  report  of 
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eye-witnesses,  hchad  accurately  examined  the 
truth  of  what  they  said,  and  presented  to  the 
Christian  world  the  fruit  of  nis  researches. 

The  foundation  is  sidl  the  same  as  in  St. 
John's  (Jospel,  the  report  of  those  in  whose 
presence  Jesus  did  and  said  what  is  recorded. 
To  this  report  is  added,  (1.)  ITie  investiga- 
tion of  St.  Luke,  a  contemporary  of  the 
apostles,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  a 
great  part  of  his  joumeyings.  and  honoured 
bv  him  with  this  title,  "  Luke,  the  beloved 
physician,"  Col.  iv.  U.  (2.)  The  approba- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  who  ia  said,  by  the  earliest 
Christian  writers,  to  have  revised  thia  <los- 
pel  written  by  his  companion,  so  that  it  came 
abroad  ivith  apostoUcal  authority.  (3.)  The 
universal  consent  of  the  Christian  church, 
which,  although  jealous  of  the  books  that 
were  then  published,  and  rejecting  many 
that  claimed  the  siinction  of  the  apostles,  has 
uniformly,  from  the  earliest  times,  put  the 
(lospel  of  St.  Luke  u|ion  a  footing  witn  thoae 
of  St.  Mntthew  and  St.  iMark  :  a  clear  de- 
monstration that  they  who  had  access  to  the 
best  information  knew  that  it  had  been  re- 
vised bv  .in  apostle. 

As,  tlien,  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  ap. 
pear  under  the  character  of  eye-witnessea, 
attesting  what  they  had  seen,  there  would 
have  Iwen  an  impropriety  in  their  resting 
the  evidence  of  the  essential  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  inspiration.  But  after  the  re- 
spect which  their  character  and  their  con- 
duct procured  lo  their  testimony,  and  the 
visible  confirmation  which  it  received  from 
heaven,  had  established  the  faitii  of  a  part  of 
the  world,  a  belief  of  their  inspiration  be- 
camt)  necessary.  They  might  have  been 
credible  witnesses  of  facts,  although  they 
had  not  been  distinguished  from  other  men. 
But  they  were  not  quahlied  to  execute  tbe 
office  of  apostles  without  being  ins))ired. 
And  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  church  required  the  execution  of  that 
office,  the  claim  which  had  been  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  promise  of  their  Master,  and 
which  is  implied  in  the  apostolical  character, 
appears  in  their  writings.  They  instantly 
exercised  the  authority  derived  to  them  from 
Je«us,  by  planting  ministers  in  the  cities 
where  they  had  preached  the  gospel,  by  set- 
ting everything  pertaining  to  these  Chnstian 
societies  in  order,  by  controlling  the  exercise 
of  those  miraculous  gifts  which  they  had 
imparted,  and  by  correcting  the  abuses  which 
happened  even  in  their  time.  But  they  de- 
manded from  all  who  had  received  the  faith 
of  Christ  submission  to  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  his  apostles,  as  the  in- 
spired messengers  of  heaven.  "  But  God 
hath  revealed  it,"  not  them,  as  our  translators 
have  supplied  the  accusative,  "revealed  the 
wisdom  of  Und,  the  dispensation  of  the  gos- 
pel, unto  ua  by  his  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit 
searcheth  all  tnings,  yea,  the  deep  things  of 
<.Jod.  Now  we  have  received  not  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  liod, 
that  we  might  know  the  things  which  ant 


fi-eelf  given  us  of  iJod :  which  things,  also, 
we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  leacheth,  but  which  the  Huly  <j)iost 
teachelh,"  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  12,  13.  "  If  any 
man  think  himself  to  he  a  prophet,  or  spi- 
ritual, kt  him  acknowlcdpe  that  the  things 
that  I  write  unto  you  are  the  coininanihnentH 
of  the  Lord,"  1  Cor.  xiv,  37  ;  that  is.  Let  no 
eminence  of  spiritual  gifts  be  set  up  in  oppo- 
aidon  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  or  as 
implying  any  dispensation  from  submitting 
to  It.  "For  thi«  cause,  also,  thank  we  Gou 
without  ceasing,  because  when  ye  received 
the  word  of  God  which  ye  heara  of  us,  ye 
received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as 
it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God,"  1  Thess.  ii. 
13.  St.  Peter,  speaking  of  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  says.  "  EveniM  our  beloved  brother 
Paul,  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you,"  '2  Peter 
lii.  15.  And  St.  John  makes  the  same  claim 
of  inspiration  for  the  other  apostles,  as  well 
as  for  himself :  "  We  are  of  God  :  he  that 
knoweth  l^tod.  heareth  us :  he  that  is  not  of 
God,  heareth  not  us,"  1  .lohn  iv.  6. 

'ITie  claim  to  inspiration  is  clearly  made 
by  the  apostles  in  those  passages  where  they 
place  their  own  writings  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  books  of  the  (JId  Testament ; 
for  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  I»/>i  ypdfinarra, 
"  holjf  scriptures,"  a  common  expression 
among  the  Jews,  in  which  Timothy  had  been 
instructed  from  his  childhood,  says,  "  All 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God," 
2  Tim.  iii.  16.  St.  Peter,  speaking  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  sayg,  "  'ITie  Spirit  of  ChriBt 
was  in  them,"  1  Peter  i.  II  j  and,  "  The 
prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man ;  iiut  holy  men  of  God  sjiake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Peter  i. 
21.  And  the  cjuutations  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  from  the  houkii  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  often  introduced  with  an  cipression  in 
which  their  inspiration  is  directly  asserted  : 
"  W'cU  H])ake  the  Holy  (ihoat  by  Esaias;" 
'*  By  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  thou 
hast  said,"  &c..  Acts  i.  10;  iv.  25;  xxviii.  25. 
But  with  this  uniform  testimony  to  that  in- 
Bliiration  of  the  .lewish  acriptiu'ea,  which  wag 
universally  believed  among  that  people,  we 
are  to  conjoin  this  circumstuuce,  that  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  in  diii'ercnt  places  rank 
their  own  writings  with  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  St.  Paul  commands  that  liia 
epistles  should  be  read  in  the  churches, 
where  none  but  those  books  which  the  Jews 
believed  to  be  inspired  were  ever  read,  L'oi. 
iv.  16.  He  says  that  Christiana  "  are  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets," M  rif  dtfitKlij)  T«K  irofiKuy  Kol  1V|M. 
^viin,  Eph.  ii.  20:  a  conjunction  which 
would  have  been  highly  improper,  if  the  for- 
mer had  not  been  inspired  as  well  as  the 
latter ;  and  St.  Peter  charges  the  Christians 
to  "  be  mindfid  of  the  words  which  were 
spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of 
the  commandment  of  us  the  apostles," 
2  Peter  iii.  3.  The  natxire  of  the  book  of 
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Revelation  led  the  apoetle  John  to  aaaot 
most  directly  his  personal  inspiration ;  for 
he  says  that  "  Jesus  sent  and  signified  by 
his  angel  to  his  ser\'ant  John  the  things  that 
were  to  come  to  pass;"  and  that  the  divine 
Person,  like  the  Son  of  Man.  who  appeared 
to  him  when  he  \va»  in  the  S^iirit,  com- 
manded him  to  write  in  a  book  what  he  nw. 
And  in  one  of  the  visions  there  recorded, 
when  the  dispensation  of  the  goepel  wac  pre- 
sented to  St.  John  under  the  figure  of  a  great 
city,  the  New  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of 
heaven,  there  is  one  part  of  the  image  which 
is  a  beautiful  expression  of  that  authority  in 
settling  the  form  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
teaching  articles  of  faith,  which  the  ^^loitlca 
derived  from  their  inspiration  :  "The  wiD 
of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in 
them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apoetlea  of  the 
Lamb,"  Rev.  i.  1,  10—19;  xxi.  M. 

Thejse  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  puapt 
to  the  same  purpose  which  occur  m  radmg 
the  New  Testament.  But  it  is  manifest, 
even  from  them,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostles  speak  of  their  own  writings  ii 
calculated  to  mislead  every  candid  reader, 
unless  they  really  wrote  under  the  direction 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  So  gross  and  dariiu' 
an  imposture  is  absolutely  inconsistent  not 
only  with  their  whole  character,  but  aliowilh 
those  gifts  of  the  Holy  (ihost  of  which  that 
is  unquestionable  evidence  that  they  werepos- 
scssed ;  and  which,  being  the  natural  voucnen 
of  the  assertion  made  by  them  conceminf 
their  own  writings,  cannot  be  supposed,  npoa 
the  principles  of  sound  theism,  to  bare  hca 
imparted  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  per- 
sons who  continued  during  all  that  time  as- 
serting such  a  falsehood,  and  appealing  to 
those  gifts  for  the  truth  of  what  they  tsud. 

4.  The  claim  of  the  apostles  derives  mock 
confirmation  from  the  reception  which  it 
met  with  amongst  the  Christiana  of  their 
days.  It  appears  from  an  expression  of  M 
Peter,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wTOte  bi» 
second  epistle,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  irert 
classed  with  "the  other  scriptures,"  the  boob 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  is,  were  uoeoiuted 
inspired  writings,  2  Peter  iii.  16.  It  it  «B 
known  to  those  Avho  are  versed  in  th«  t*Af 
history  of  the  church,  with  what  care  tli» 
first  O'hristians  diKcriminaled  between  th* 
apostolical  ^^TitLngs  and  the  cotnpoeitioiM  tt 
other  authors  however  much  dtatingmsbid 
by  their  piety,  and  with  what  reverence  ihef 
received  those  books  which  were  knows  by 
their  inscription,  by  the  place  from  whid 
they  proceeded,  or  the  manner  in  which  ihey 
were  circulated,  to  he  the  work  of  an  uoi^ 
In  Lardncr's  "  Credibility  of  the  GminI 
History,"  will  be  found  the  most  partiew 
information  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  wiD  be 
perceived  that  the  whole  history  of  the  ni> 
pusititiuus  writings  which  appeared  in  emj 
times,  conspires  in  attesting  the  venentico 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  apostle*  «« 
held  by  the  Christian  church.  We  lart 
from  Justin  Martyr,  that,  before  the 
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^ef  ^  Mcoad  ceatuiy,  "  the  meinoira  of  tho 
Jet,  and  the  coinixiaitions  of  the  pro- 
,"  were  read  together  in  the  (.'hristian 
)bLir<.  We  know,  that,  from  the  earliest 
«,  th«  church  has  submitted  to  the  writ- 
of  the  apoatlea  as  the  infalUble  stanilard 
lilh  and  practice ;  and  we  find  tlic  sround 
peculiar  respect  exjiressed  by  the  first 
ian  uTiters  as  well  as  by  their  Hiicces- 
I,  who  speak  of  the  -UTitin^s  of  the  a\>o»- 
tltm  aa  "  dinne  writings  from  the  ingpiration 
of  the  H0I7  Ghost." 

To  this  general  argument  we  mnj  add,  that 
risbt  views  on  the  subject  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  writers  are  abio  necessary, 
because  e»'en  some  Christian  writers  have 
qMkvD  ohficarely  and  unsatisfactorily  on  the 
■ubJMCt,  dividing  inspiration  into  different 
kinaa.  and  assiigning  each  to  different  por- 
liona  of  the  holy  volume.  By  inspiration  we 
an  to  understand,  that  the  sacred  writers 
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upoaed  their  works  under  so  plenary  and 
ianDMiat«  an  influence  of  the  Holy  .Spirit, 
thai  God  may  be  said  to  S()eak  by  those 
writera  to  roan,  and  not  merely  that  they 
iBoke  to  men  in  the  name  of  God,  and  by 
■M  rathohty;  and  there  is  a  considerable 
SMtnatt  between  the  two  propositions. 
Each  supposes  an  authentic  revelation  from 
Uotl :  but  the  former  view  secures  the  scrip- 
tOTM  from  all  error  both  as  to  the  subjects 
■peken.  and  the  moniwr  of  expressing  them. 
Tlui,  too.  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
■eriptores  themselves ;  which  declare,  not 
anlj  ibat  the  prophets  and  apostles  spake  in 
the  name  of  Goo,  but  that  Gud  Bpake  by 
ikeiD  aa  his  instruments :  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
by  th«  mouth  of  David  spake."  "Well 
$^€ke  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet." 
"  The  prophecy  came  not  of  old  time,  ny  the 
viU  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  Ciod  spake  as 
tfaaj  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  For 
tJuM  icMon,  not  only  that  tne  mailer  con- 
litn'?  :  '  '")ok  of  "the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
MHJ  ;-,"  (the  usual  phrase  by  which 

Ae  .io^  ik^ignated  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
Bent.)  was  true :  but  that  the  hooks  were 
mritiem  under  divine  inspiration,  tiiey  ore 
called  collectively  by  our  Lord  and  by  his 
ipoadee.  "  the  scriptures,"  in  contradistinc- 
taon  to  all  other  writings ; — a  terra  which  the 

riU«  Peter,  aa  statedabore.  applies  also  to 
wrhniga  of  St.  Paul,  and  which  therefore 
voifiM  ihera  aa  standing  on  the  same  level 
with  the  book*  of  the  (Vid  Testament  as  to 
their  inepiratioa :  "  Even  as  our  beloved 
brother  P^al  also,  according  to  the  wisdom 
giveO  onto  him,  hath  written  unto  you ;  as 
■lea  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  of  these 
thioge,  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be 
OBdentood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned 
md  nnatable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
■Efiptarea,  unto  their  own  destruction."  The 
■poattea  aJao,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly  claim 
■a  tiwpintioQ,  not  only  as  to  the  subjects  on 
which  they  wrote,  bat  as  to  the  words  in  which 
tbeycjqircased  themselves.  Further,  our  Lord 
IMiiiiiiwd  to  tbcm  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide 


them  into  all  truth :  "  \Mien  he,  the  Spiri 
of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth;  For  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself; 
but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
speak  :  And  he  will  ithow  you  things  to 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me  :  for  he  shall  re- 
ceive of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you." 
xVnd  that  be  was  not  to  fulfil  his  omce  by 
suggesting  thoughtH  only,  but  words,  is 
clear  from  Christ's  discourse  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  persecutions  they  were  to 
endure  for  "  his  nnmc'a  sake :"  "And  when 
they  brin^  you  into  the  synagogues,  and 
unto  magistrates  and  powers,  lake  ye  no 
thought  now  or  what  thing  ye  shall  an.swer, 
or  what  ye  shall  *ay ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  leach  you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye 
ought  to  sav ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak ; 
hut  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh 
in  you."  This  inspiration  of  words  is  also 
a-sserted  by  ."<t.  Paul  as  to  himself  and  his 
brethren,  when  he  says  to  the  Corinthians, 
• '  Which  things  also  we  speak ,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth  ;  hut  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  Thus  we  find  that  tho 
claim  which  the  sacred  writers  make  on  this 
subject  is,  that  they  were  in  truth  what  they 
have  been  aptly  called,  "  the  penmen  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  and  that  the  words  in  which 
they  clothed  "  the  wisdom  given  unto  them" 
were  words  "  taught"  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  that  difference  of  style  which  ia 
observable  in  each?  that  manner,  too,  so 
natural  to  each,  and  eo  distinct  in  all  ?  with 
those  reasonings,  recollections  of  memory, 
and  other  indications  of  the  working  of  the 
mind  of  each  writer  in  its  own  character  and 
temperament  ?  Some  ]>er8on8,  indeed,  ob> 
ser^'ing  this,  have  concluded  their  style  and 
manner  to  be  entirely  human,  whilst  their 
thoughts  were  either  wholly  divine,  or  so 
superintended  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  have 
been  adopted  by  him,  and  therefore,  although 
sometimes  natural,  to  be  of  equal  aiithority 
as  if  they  had  been  exclusively  of  divine 
suggestion.  Tliia,  indeed,  would  be  sufli- 
cient  to  oblige  our  imphcit  credence  to  their 
writings,  as  being  from  God;  but  it  falls 
below  the  force  01  the  passages  above  cited, 
which  attribute  to  a  divine  agency  their 
words  also.  Tlie  matter  may  be  rightly  con- 
ceived by  considering,  that  an  inspiration  of 
words  took  place  either  by  suggesting  those 
most  fit  to  express  the  thoughts,  or  by  over- 
ruhng  the  selection  of  such  words  from  the 
common  store  actjuired  by,  and  luid  up  in,  the 
mind  of  each  writer,  which  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  fact,  that  a  peculiarity  and  appro- 
priateness of  manner  might  still  he  left  to 
them  separately.  To  8U|)pose  that  an  inspira- 
tion of  terms,  as  well  as  thoughts,  couhl  not 
take  place  without  producing  one  uniform 
style  and  maner,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
minds  of  the  writers  woidu  thus  become 
entirely  passive  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  whereas  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  the  verbiage,  style,  and  manner  of  eacb 


was  not  BO  much  displaced,  as  elevated,  en- 
riched, and  controlled  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  that  there  was  a  previous  fitness,  in  all 
these  respects,  in  all  tne  sacred  penmen,  for 
which  they  were  chosen  to  be  the  inntrumentB 
under  the  aid  and  direction  of  the  Holy 
(jhost,  of  writing  such  jwrtions  of  the  general 
revelation  as  the  wisdom  of  <iod  asmgned  to 
each  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  it 
is  BO  conceivable  that  the  words  and  manner 
of  each  ini|;ht  be  approjjriatcd  to  his  own 
desiiOL  by  the  inspiration  (if  the  Holy  (ihost, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  both  were  not 
greatly  altered,  as  well  as  controlled,  although 
Siey  still  retained  n  general  similarity  to  the 
uninfluenced  style  and  manner  of  each,  and 
Btill  presented  a  characteristic  variety.  As 
none  of  their  writings  on  ordinary  occasions, 
and  when  uninspired,  have  come  down  to 
us,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  degree  of  this 
difference  ;  and  therefore  no  one  can  with 
any  just  reason  afBrm  that  their  writings  are 
"  the  word  of  God  as  to  the  doctrine,  but 
the  word  of  man  as  to  the  channel  of  convey- 
ance."' Certain  it  is,  that  a  vast  difference 
may  be  remarked  between  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  and  those  of  the  most  enujient 
fathers  of  the  times  nearest  to  them  ;  and 
that  not  only  as  to  precision  and  strength  of 
thought,  but  also  as  to  language.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  at  least  strongly  presumptive, 
that  although  the  style  of  insjiired  men  was  not 
stripped  of  the  characteristic  neculiarity  of  the 
writers,  it  was  greatly  e.vallea  and  influenced. 
But  the  same  force  of  inspiration,  so  to 
speak,  was  not  probably  exerted  upon  each 
of  the  sacred  writers,  or  ujion  the  same 
writer  throughout  hi*  writings,  whatever 
might  be  its  subject.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  we  should  so  state  the  case,  in  order  to 
maintain  what  is  essential  to  our  faith, — the 
plenary  inspiration  of  each  of  the  sacred 
writers.  In  miracles  there  was  no  needless 
application  of  divine  power.  Traditional  his- 
tory and  written  chronicles,  facts  of  known 
occurrence,  and  opinions  which  were  received 
by  all,  are  often  inserted  or  referred  to  by 
the  sacred  writers.  'I'herc  needed  no  mira- 
culous operation  ujion  the  memory  to  recall 
what  the  memory  vas  furnished  with,  or  to 
reveal  a  fact  vvhicli  tlie  writers  previously 
and  perfectly  knew:  but  their  plenary  inspi- 
ration consisted  in  this,  that  they  w^ere  kept 
from  all  lapses  of  memory,  or  inadequate 
conception.H,  even  on  these  subjects ;  and  on 
all  others  the  degree  of  communication  and 
influence,  both  as  to  doctrine,  facts,  and  the 
terms  in  which  tliey  were  to  be  recorded  for 
the  edification  of  the  church,  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  so 
that  the  whole  was  authenticated  or  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  so  full  an  influence, 
that  it  became  tnith  without  mixture  of  error, 
expressed  in  such  terms  as  he  himself  ruled 
or  suggested.  This,  then,  seems  the  true 
notion  of  plenary  inspiration,  that  for  the 
Tievelation,  insertion,  nnd  adequate  enuncia- 
tion of  truth,  it  was  ftdl  aixd.  totuplete. 
524 


The  principal  objections  to  this  view  of 
the  inspiration  of  words  are  well  answered 
by  Dr.  Woods,  an  American  divine,  in  a 
recent  publication,  from  which,  as  the  sub- 
ject has  been  lately  debated  in  this  country, 
the  following  extracts  will  be  acceptable, 
although  there  is  in  them  a  repetition  of 
some  of  the  preceding  obsert-ations  : — 

"One  argument  which  has  been  urged 
against  the  supposition  that  divine  inspiraUoa 
had  a  respect  to  l.inguage,  it,  that  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  in.'spired  writer*  ei- 
hihils  no  marks  of  a  divine  interference,  but 
is  perfectly  conformed  to  the  genius  and 
taste  of  the  writers.  The  fact  here  alleged 
is  admitted.  But  how  does  it  support  the 
opinion  of  those  who  allege  it  ?  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  God  may  exercise  a  perfect 
Kuperintendency  over  inspired  writers  as  to 
the  language  tliey  shall  use,  and  yet  that 
each  one  of  thena  shall  write  in  his  o«ti 
style,  and  in  all  respects  according  to  hi* 
own  taste  ?  Alay  not  Ciud  give  such  aid  to 
his  servants,  that,  while  using  their  wv. 
style,  they  will  certainly  be  secured  againft 
all  mistakes,  and  exhibit  the  truth  with  per- 
fect propriety?  It  is  unquestionable,  that 
Isaiah,  and  St.  Paul,  and  >t.  John  might  be 
under  the  entire  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
even  as  to  language,  anil,  at  the  same  tiiw, 
that  each  one  of  them  might  write  in  his  own 
manner;  and  that  the  peculiar  manner  of 
each  might  be  adapted  to  answer  an  impor- 
tant end :  and  that  the  variety  of  style,  thui 
introduced  into  the  sacred  volume,  might  be 
suited  to  excite  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  to  secure  to  them  a  fif 
greater  amount  of  good,  than  could  efer 
have  been  derived  from  any  one  mode  dt 
writing,  llie  great  variety  existing  among 
men  as  to  their  natural  talents,  and  tfatir 
peculiar  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  may. 
m  this  way,  be  turned  to  account  in  the  work 
of  revelation,  as  well  as  in  the  concern  of 
commou  life.  Now,  is  it  not  clearly  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  God  has  made  use  of  this  vaii- 
ety,  and  given  the  Holy  Spirit  to  men,  dif- 
fering widely  from  each  other  in  regard  to 
natural  endoivments,  and  knowledge,  ami 
style,  and  employed  them,  with  all  tbeif 
various  gifts,  as  agents  in  writing  the  holy 
Mcriiitures  ?  And  what  colour  of  reason  csn 
we  have  to  supfiose,  that  the  language  which 
they  used  was  less  under  the  divine  direction 
on  account  of  this  variety,  than  if  it  hid 
been  nerfecliy  uniform  throughout  ? 

"  To  prove  that  divine  inspiration  had  no 
respect  to  the  language  of  the  sacred  writen. 
it  is  further  alleged,  tnat  even  the  same  doc- 
trine is  taught  and  the  same  event  descnbtd 
in  a  different  manner  by  different  writer* 
This  fact  I  also  admiL  liut  how  does  u 
prove  that  inspiration  bad  no  respect  to  iio- 
guage  ?  Is  not  the  variety  allegeil  a  m»i»i(«^ 
advantage,  as  to  the  imprc-->-"  "hi  ' 
likely  to  be  made  upon  the 
Is  not  testimony,  which  is  s^l  .  . 
same,  always  considered  as  entitled  lo  hi^ur 
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t,  wIWB  It  19  given  by  difiurent  witm-sH-s 
iffeiCDl  language,  and  in  a  different 
'  f  And  iM  it  not  perfectly  reasonable 
LppoM,  that,  in  making  a  revelation. 

would  have  respect  to  the  common 
ipI«B  of  human  nature  and  human  goci- 
md  would  exert  his  influence  and  con- 
over  inspired  men  in  such  a  manner, 
^v  exhibiting  tho  same  doctrines  and 
E_diticn>nt  ways,  they  should  make  a 
^Butary  impression,  and  should  more 
mlly  cumi>a«9  the  great  enda  of  a  reve- 
I  i  .Ml  I  have  to  advance  on  this  part 
e  fiibject  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
po«ilions :  1 .  The  variety  of  manner 
ent  aiiiiing  different  inspired  writers, 
when  tri:ttting  of  the  same  subjects,  is 
elter  suited  to  promote  the  object  of 
I  revelation,  than  a  perfect  uniformity. 
■  agreeable  to  our  worthiest  conception)) 
<d  and  hi*  admini^itration,  that  he  should 

twe  of  the  best  means  for  the  accom- 
nrnt  of  his  designs;  and,  of  course, 
w  should  impart  the  gift  of  inspiration 
Kof  different  ta«tes  and  habits  as  to 
Hi,  nnd  should  lead  them,  while  writ- 
Ut  ikcnpturr-*,  to  exhibit  all  the  variety 
nner  naturally  arising  from  the  diventi- 
harscier  of  their  minds. 
hit  there  IS  another  argument,  perhaps 
««t  pbusible  of  all,  against  supposing 

iiration  had  any  respect  to  language ; 
,  that  the  supposition  of  a  divine 
t  in  this  respect  is  wholly  unneces- 
at  the  sacred  writers,  having  the 
kite  information  in  regard  to  the  subjects 
iirb  they  were  to  write,  might,  so  far 
kgiutge  is  concerned,  be  left  entirely  to 
^n  judgment  and  fidelity.  But  this 
he  subject  is  not  satisfactory.  For 
may  he  said  as  to  the  judgment 
ty  of  those  who  wrot^'  the  scriptures, 
me  important  circumstance  which 
-'rii  fur.  without  supposing 
id  a  guidanre  above  that 
-^  ,  namely,  that  ihey  were 
I  preserved  from  every  mistukc  or 
ly  in  the  manner  of  writing.  If 
>u]d  admit  that  the  divine  superintend- 
Mii  guidance  afforded  to  the  inspired 
'»  h»d  no  relation  at  all  to  the  manner 
ich  they  exhibited  either  doctrines  or 
how  ciitdy  might  we  be  disturbed  with 
9»ia  rcgiird  to  the  pnipricty  of  some  of 
ilions  }  tVe  should  most  cer- 
:  them  as  liable  to  all  the  inad- 
I  mistakes,  to  which  uninspired 
IR  commonly  W.i'.Ae  ;   and  we  should 

Pn)elve.s  perfectly  ju.stilied  in  under- 
t  charge  them  with  real  errors  and 
to  style,  and  to  show  how  their  lan- 
might  have  been  improved ;  and,  in 
to  treat  their  writings  just  as  we  treat 
ntings  of  ShakK|ieare  and  Addison. 
,'  we  might  say,  '  I'aul  was  unfortunate 
choice  of  words  ;  and  here  his  language 
Plot  express  the  ideas  which  he  must 
1  to  convey.'  '  Here  the  style  of 
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St.  John  was  inadvertent ;  nntf  l»ew  it 
faidty  :  and  here  it  would  have  been  mora 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
would  have  more  accurately  expressed  the 
truth,  had  it  been  altered  thus.'  If  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  writers  did  not  in  any 
way  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  if  they  were  left,  just  as  other 
writers  are,  to  their  own  unaided  factdties  in 
regard  to  everything  wliich  pertained  to  the 
manner  of  writing  ;  then,  evidently,  we  might 
use  the  same  freedom  in  animadverting  u|>ou 
their  style,  as  upon  the  style  of  other  writers. 
But  who  coidd  treat  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion in  this  manner,  without  impiety  and 
profaneness  ?  And  rather  than  make  any 
approach  to  this,  who  wouhl  not  choose  to 
go  to  an  excess,  if  there  could  be  an  excess, 
in  reverence  for  the  word  of  Ciod  ? 

"  On  this  subject,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
indulge  a  curiosity  which  would  pry  into 
things  not  intended  for  human  intelligence. 
.-Xnd  far  be  it  from  me  to  expend  zeal  in  sup- 
)>urting  opinions  not  warranted  by  the  wonl 
of  Ciod.  iiut  this  one  point  I  think  it  speci- 
ally important  to  maintain;  namely,  that  the 
sacred  writers  had  such  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  they  were  secured  against 
all  liability  to  error,  and  enabled  to  write 
just  what  (iod  pleased ;  so  that  what  they 
wrote  i.s,  in  truth,  the  word  of  tiod,  and  can 
never  be  subject  to  any  charge  of  mistake 
either  as  to  matter  or  form.  Whether  this 
perfect  correctness  and  propriety  as  to  lan- 
guage resulted  from  the  divine  guidance 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  a  question  of  no 
particular  consequence.  If  the  Spirit  of 
liod  directs  the  minds  of  inspired  men,  and 
gives  them  just  conceptions  relative  to  tho 
subjects  on  which  they  are  to  write  ;  nnd  if 
he  constitutes  and  maintains  a  connexion, 
true  and  invariable,  between  their  eonce]). 
tions  nnd  the  language  they  employ  to  ex- 
iiress  them,  the  language  must,  m  tnis  way. 
be  OS  infallible,  and  as  worthy  of  (iod,  as 
though  it  were  dictated  directly  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Iiut  to  assert  that  the  sacred 
writers  used  such  language  as  they  chose,  or 
such  as  was  natural  to  them,  without  any 
special  divine  superintendence,  and  that,  in 
respect  to  style,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in 
the  Mme  light,  and  equally  liable  to  mistakes, 
as  other  writers,  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
representations  which  they  themselves  make, 
and  is  suited  to  dimini.sh  our  confidence  iit 
the  word  of  CJod.  For  how  could  we  have 
entire  confidence  in  the  representations  of 
scripture,  if,  after  God  had  instructed  the 
minds  of  the  sacred  writers  in  the  truth  to 
be  communicated,  he  gave  them  up  to  all  the 
inadvertencies  and  errors  to  which  human 
nature  in  general  is  exposed,  and  took  no 
effectual  care  that  their  manner  of  writing 
should  be  according  to  his  will  i 

"  Let  us  then  briefly  examine  the  subject, 
as  it  is  presented  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
see  whftber  we  find  sufficient  reason  to 
affirm  tlin'.  inspiration  had  no  relation  what- 
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ever  to  language.  1 .  The  apostles  were  the 
subjects  of  8Ufh  fi  divine  inspiration  as  ena- 
bled  them  to  speak  '  with  other  tongues  : ' 
here  inspiration  related  directly  to  language. 
3.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  writers,  that,  in 
Bome  instancetj,  inspired  men  had  not  in  their 
own  minds  a  clear  un<lerstanding  of  the 
things  which  they  s])ake  or  wrote.  One  in- 
stance of  this,  commonly  referred  to,  is  the 
case  of  Daniel,  who  heard  and  repeated  what 
the  angel  said,  though  he  did  not  understand 
it,  Dan.  xii.  7 — 9-  'I'his  hasalso  been  thought 
to  be  in  some  measure  the  case  with  the  pro- 
phets referred  to,  1  Peter  i.  10 — 12,  And  ia 
there  not  reason  to  think  this  may  have  been 
the  case  wth  many  of  the  prophetic  repre- 
sentations contained  in  the  Psalms,  and  many 
of  the  symbolic  rites  of  the  Mosaic  institute  f 
Various  matters  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  were  not  intended  so  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  writers,  or  their  contempo- 
rarieB,  as  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages. 
And  this  might  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
why  thev  should  be  left  without  a  clear  un- 
derstanaing  of  the  things  which  they  wrote. 
In  such  caseft,  if  the  opinion  above  stated  is 
correct,  inspired  men  were  led  to  make  use 
of  expression^*,  the  meaning  of  which  they 
did  not  fully  understand.  And,  according 
to  this  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  teaching 
of  the  .Spirit  which  they  enjoyed,  must  have 
related  rather  to  the  words  than  to  the  sense. 
3.  Those  who  deny  that  the  divine  influence 
afforded  to  the  sacred  writers  had  any  respect 
to  language,  can  find  no  support  in  the  texts 
which  moat  directly  relate  to  the  subject  of 
inspiration.  And  it  is  surely  in  such  texts, 
if  anywhere,  that  we  should  aupposc  tkey 
would  find  support.  The  passage,  2  Peter 
i  21,  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  asserts  that 
'  holy  men  of  (Jod  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  There  ia  surely  nothing 
here  which  limits  the  divine  influence  to  the 
conceptions  of  their  minds.  They  were 
moveil  by  the  Holy  (ihost  to  mpfah  or  trn'/e, 
'  All  scripture  is  divinely  inspired,'  2  Tim, 
iii.  16.  Does  this  text  anord  any  proof  that 
the  divine  influence  granted  to  the  inspired 
penmen  was  confined  to  their  inward  con- 
ceptions, and  bad  no  respect  whatever  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  expressed  their  con- 
ceptions ?  \Miat  is  scripture?  Is  it  divine 
truth  conceited  in  the  mind,  or  divine  truth 
wriiteni^  In  Heb.  i.  1.  it  is  said  that  '  Ciod 
spake  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.'  Does 
this  afford  any  proof  that  the  divine  guidance 
which  the  prophets  enjoyed  related  exclu- 
sively to  the  conceptions  of  their  own  minds, 
and  had  no  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  communicated  those  conceptions  ? 
Must  we  not  rather  think  the  meaning  to 
be,  that  CJod  influenced  the  prophets  to  utter 
or  make  known  important  truths?  And 
bow  could  they  do  this,  except  by  the  use  of 
proper  words  ? 

"  I  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  apostles,  from  their  commission. 
rheywere  sent  by  Christ  to  teach  the  tniths 
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of  religion  in  his  stead.  It  wan  an  arduou 
work  )  and  in  the  execution  of  it  they  needed 
and  enjoyed  -much  divine  assistance.  Bat 
fomiing  right  conceptions  of  Christianity  in 
their  own  minds,  was  not  the  great  work 
assigned  to  the  apostles.  If  the  divine  assist, 
ance  reached  only  to  this,  it  reached  only  to 
that  which  concerned  them  as  private  men, 
and  which  they  might  have  possessed  though 
they  had  never  been  commissioned  to  ttach 
others.  As  apostles,  they  were  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  all  who  could  be  brought  to 
hear  it,  and  to  make  a.  record  of  divine  truth 
for  the  benefit  of  future  ages.  Now  i«  it  at 
all  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  divine 
a.vsistance  afforded  them  had  no  respeet  to 
their  main  business,  and  that,  in  the  moment- 
ous and  difficult  work  of  communicating  tba 
truths  of  religion,  either  orally  or  bywnting, 
they  were  left  to  themselves,  and  so  expofed 
to  aU  the  errors  and  inadvertencies  of  miin- 
spired  men  ?  But  our  reasoning  don  not 
stop  here.  For  that  divine  assistance  iriuch 
we  might  reasonably  suppose  would  hara 
been  granted  to  the  apostles  in  the  work  of 
teaching  divine  truth,  is  the  very  thing  which 
Christ  promised  them  in  the  texts  before 
cited,  I  shall  refer  only  to  Matt.  x.  19.  20, 
'  When  they  shall  deliver  you  up.  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak;  for' 
it  siiiUt  be  given  you  in  the  same  boor 
what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak,  but  the  iSpirit  of  your  Father  that 
Fpeaketh  in  you.'  This  promise,  as  Knapp 
tmderstands  it,  imnlies,  that  divine  asfist- 
ance  should  extena  not  only  to  what  thev 
should  say,  but  to  the  manner  in  Trhirb 
they  should  say  it.  It  is  not,  however,  to  1« 
understood  as  implying,  that  the  apo«tk* 
were  not  rational  and  voluntary  agents  io 
the  discharge  of  their  office.  But  it  imulin 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  intluencv  of  tin 
Spirit  to  be  exercised  over  them,  they  should 
say  what  God  would  have  them  to  say,  with- 
out any  liability  to  mistake,  either  as  to  mat- 
ter or  manner.  From  the  above-cited  pro- 
mise,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  instince* 
of  its  accomplishment  which  are  record*^  ia 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  becomes  eridenl 
that  God  may  exert  his  highest  influence 
\ij)on  his  sen-ants,  so  as  completely  to  guide 
them  in  thought  and  in  utterance,  in  regud 
to  subjects  which  lie  chiefly  within  th«  pro- 
vince of  their  natural  faculties.  For  in  tboM 
speeches  of  the  apostles  which  are  left  oo 
record,  we  find  that  most  of  the  things  viack 
they  declared,  were  things  which,  fur  auglit 
that  appears,  they  might  have  known,  lad 
might  have  expressed  to  otherB,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  This 
pie  being  admitted,  and  kept  steadily  t 
will  relieve  us  of  many  ditlirtiltiM  to 
to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  poK^r. 
1  Ciir.  ii.  12,  13,  already  cited  as  proof 
the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  is  vtry  I 
from  favouring  the  opinion  that  inspiratis 
had  no  resjiect  whatever  to  their  langiapj 
or  that  it  related  exclusively  lo  their  '       "^ 
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iinga  we  Bpcak,  sot  in  the  words 
nan'a  wiidom  tcacheth,  but  which 
oly  Gho»l  teacheth.'  The  apostle 
d  the  atyle  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
prevailed  anions'  tho  wise  men  of 
!,  and  made  use  of  a  Htvle  which  corre- 
d  with  the  nature  of  n\s  subject,  and 
1  he  had  In  new.  And  tlit»,  he  telln 
,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
K  languaKe,  or  manner  of  tearhinK, 
iinif  to  which  the  divine  influence 
bim  particularly  referred.  Storr 
give  tlie  following  inter]>retation 
t :  Paul,  they  Ray,  asserts  that  the 
("hristianity  were  revealed  to 
_'  ■  y  agency  of  (Jod  himself: 
Htl  I  '  inspiration  of  the  dinne 

--■  i  L\cn  to  his  words,  and  to  all 

^  of  revealed  tTuth*.  They 
...;  :  »  l*aul  clearly  dislingiiishes  be- 
Ihe  doctrine  itself,  and  the  manner  in 
it  is  communicated." 
rEH.MKDIATt:  STATE.  Besidea 
Aa  riinrrrning  the  nature  of  the  hap. 
sf  heaven,  there  have  also  arisen  que!)- 
mcemtng  the  Mate  of  the  soul  in  the 
I  between  death  and  the  general  re- 
Ibo.  If  we  believe,  with  Dr.  Prie»tley, 
•  toul  is  not  a  substance  distinct  from 
If,  we  must  believe  with  him  that  the 
gf  the  human  machine  is  at  rest  after 
bll  it  be  restored  to  its  functions  at 
\  day  i  but  if  we  are  convinced  of  the 
viality  of  the  itoul,  we  shall  not  think 
"y  dependent  in  all  its  operation!! 
e^ent  companion,  but  that  it  may 
tm  an  unembodied  state.  And  if 
■atiiified  that  a  state  of  separate 
possible,  we  shall  easily  attach 
D  the  inter])retation  commonly  given 
TirioHs  expressions  in  scripture,  which 
t  that  the  souls  of  good  men  are 
«1  to  the  pre«ence  of  (iod  immedi- 
ter  death,  although  we  soon  find  that 
I  is  set  tu  onr  speculations  concerning 
Bra  of  this  intermediate  rotate.  But 
^  leave  philosophical  probaliility,  and 
»  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  the  only 
of  certainty  on  all  such  subjects,  a 
lumber  of  passages  are  so  explicit, 
ingenuity  of  interpretation  has  been 
Bt  to  weaken  their  evidence  on  this 
One  branch  of  the  opinions  that  have 
r\A  concerning  an  intermediate  state 
Kipiiih  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  a  doc- 
hirh  appears  upon  the  slightest  in- 
i  of  the  texts  that  have  been  adduced 
PCt  of  it  to  derive  no  evidence  from 
» :  which  originated  in  the  error  of 
irchof  Kome  m  assigning  to  personal 
g  a  place  in  the  ju«tincation  of  a 
■ad  which  \^  comjiletelv  overturned 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and 
general  «train  of  scripture,  which 
tta  thi<  life  aa  a  state  of  probation, 
«r  conduct  during  which  our  ever- 
eoodition  depends.  The  holy  I^anania 
•d  by  angels  into  Abraham's  boMm  : 
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and  the  rich  and  careless  sinner  lifts  up  hin 
eyes  in  hell,  and  is  separated  from  the  place 
of  bliss  by  an  impassaule  gulf.  This  at  once 
disproves  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and 
demonstrates  an  intermediate  conscious  state 
of  happiness  and  misery. 

IRON,  iinaj  occurs  first  in  Gen.  iv.  22. 
and  afterwards  frequently;  and  the  ("haldeo 
hlE,  in  Dan.  ii.  33,  41,  and  elsewhere  often 
in  that  book;  trllritoi,  Rev.  xviii.  12,  and  the 
ailjectivea.  Acts  xii.  10;  Rev.  ii.  27  ;  ix.  9; 
xii.  5;  xis.  15  ;  a  well-known  and  very  ser- 
viceable  metal.  Tlie  knowledge  of  working 
it  was  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  Genesis 
iv,  22.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  ftlosea 
made  use  of  iron  in  the  fabric  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness,  or  Solomon  in  any 
part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Yet,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Jewish  legislator 
speaks  of  iron,  the  metal,  it  appears,  must 
have  been  in  use  in  Egypt  before  his  time. 
He  celebrates  the  great  hardness  of  it.  Lev. 
xxvi.  19;  Deut.  xsviii.  23,  48  ;  takes  notice 
that  the  bedstead  of  ()g,  king  of  Bashan, 
was  of  iron.  Dent.  iii.  II;  he  speaks  of 
mines  of  iron,   Deut.  viii.  9 ;  and  be  com- 

fiaren  the  severity  of  the  servitude  of  the 
sraelites  in  Egypt  to  the  heat  of  a  fiimace 
for  melting  iron,  Deut.  ir.  20.  We  find, 
also,  that  swords.  Num.  xxxv.  16,  axes, 
Deut.  xix.  5,  and  tools  for  cutting  stones, 
Deut.  xxvii.  5,  were  made  of  iron.  By  the 
"northern  iron,"  Jer.  xv.  12,  we  may  pro- 
bably understand  the  hardened  iron,  called 
in  Greek  x'^"'^,  from  the  Chalybes,  a  people 
bordering  on  the  Huxine  sea.  and  conse- 
quently lying  on  the  north  of  Judea,  by 
whom  the  art  of  tempering  steel  is  said  to 
have  been  discoverea.  Strabo  speaks  of 
this  peonlc  by  the  name  of  Chalybes,  but 
aftern-aras  C'iialda>i :  and  mentions  their 
iron  mines.  These,  however,  were  a  different 
people  from  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  united 
with  the  Babylonians. 

ISA.AC,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
WB-s  bom  in  the  ye.Tj-  of  the  world  2108. 
His  name,  which  signifies  laughler,  was  given 
him  by  his  mother,  because  when  it  was 
told  her  by  an  angel  that  she  should  have  a 
son,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  nature,  ahe  was  past 
chdd-bearing,  she  privately  laughed,  den. 
xviii.  lO — 12.  And  when  the  child  was 
bom  she  said,  "  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh, 
BO  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh  nith  me," 
Gen.  xxi.  6.  The  life  of  Isaac,  for  the  first 
seventy-five  years  of  it,  is  so  blended  with 
that  of  his  illustrious  father,  that  the  princi- 
pal incidents  of  it  have  been  already  noticed 
under  the  article  Abraham.  His  birth  wa>» 
attended  with  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stances :  it  was  the  subject  of  various  pro- 
mises and  prophecies ;  an  event  most  ar- 
dently desired  by  his  parents,  and  yet  pur- 
posely delayed  by  divine  Ih'ovidence  till  they 
were  Doth  ad^-anccd  in  years,  no  doubt  for 
the  trial  of  their  faith,  and  that  Isaac  might 
more  evidently  ap|jear  to  be  the  gif^  of  God, 
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and  "  Hie  rliild  nf  iTomisp."  At  an  early 
period  of  life  he  was  the  object  of  the  pro- 
fane contempt  of  Ishmnel,  the  son  of  the 
bond-woman,  by  whom  he  was  persecuted  ; 
and  as  in  the  circumstances  attending  his 
birth  there  was  something;  typical  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham's  p-eater  Son,  the  AleHmah, 
the  promised  Seed ;  mo,  in  the  latter  instance, 
we  contemplate  in  him  a  resemblance  of 
real  Christians,  who,  aa  Isaac  was,  are  "  the 
children  of  promise,"  invested  in  all  the 
im:mimities  and  blessings  of  the  new  cove- 
nant ;  but.  as  then,  ' '  he  that  was  bom  after 
the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  wils  born  after 
the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is  now,"  (ial.  iv.  29. 

When  Isaac  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  man- 
hood, he  was  required  to  give  a  signal  proof 
of  his  entire  devotedness  to  (lod.  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  otfer  up  his  beloved  son 
in  BBcrilice,  (ien.  xxii.  1.  This  remarkable 
transaction,  bo  far  as  Abraham  was  concern- 
ed in  it,  has  already  been  considered  under 
the  article  Abraham.  But,  if  from  this  trial 
of  the  faith  of  the  parent  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  Isaac,  the  victim  des- 
tined for  the  slaughter,  we  behold  an  example 
of  faith  and  of  dutiful  obedience  equally  con- 
spicuous witli  that  of  his  honoured  parent. 
Isaac  submitted,  as  it  should  seem,  without 
resistance,  to  be  bound  and  laid  on  the  altar, 
exposing  his  body  to  the  knife  that  was 
lifted  up  to  destroy  him.  How  strikingly 
calculated  i.s  this  remarkable  history  to  direct 
our  thoughts  to  a  mure  exalted  personage, 
whom  Isaac  preligiu'ed  i  and  to  a  more  aston- 
ishing transaction  represented  by  that  on 
Mount  Moriabl  Behold  Jesus  Christ,  that 
Seetl  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  voluntarily 
going  forth,  in  obedience  to  the  comtiiand  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  and  laying  down  his 
life,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

In  the  progress  of  Isaac's  history,  we  find 
him,  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  activity  and 
vigour,  a  man  of  retired  hnbils  and  of  remark- 
able calinness  of  mind.  He  appears  to  have 
been  affectionately  attached  to  his  mother 
Surah,  and,  even  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  not 
insusceptible  of  great  sorrow  on  occasion  of 
her  death.  Hut  he  allows  his  father  to  choose 
for  him  a  suitable  partner  in  life ;  and  Rebekah 
was  selected  from  among  his  own  kindred, 
in  [irefertMice  to  the  tiaugliters  of  Canaan,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  he  dwelt.  In  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  who  had  mourned  for  hi* 
mother,  was  called  to  weep  over  his  father's 
grave  j  and  in  that  last  act  of  filial  duty,  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  the  two  rival  brothers,  Isaac 
and  Ishmael.  meeting  together  for  the  inter- 
ment of  Abraham.  The  occasion,  indeed, 
was  well  calculated  to  allay  all  existing  jea- 
lousies and  contentions,  and  cause  every 
family  broil  to  cease,  (jcn.  xxv.  9.  After  the 
death  of  Abraham,  "  tiod  blessed  his  »on 
Isaac;"  but,  though  the  latter  had  now  been 
married  twenty  years,  Rebekah  was  childless. 
"  Isaac  cntrwitud  the  Ijord  for  his  wife,  bo- 
cause  she  wa«  barren;  and  the  Lord  was 
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entreated  of  him,  and  Rebekah  his  wife  con. 
ccived,"  <ien.  xxv.  21.  Ciod  aLso  promised 
to  multiply  Isaac's  seed,  and  bis  promife 
was  fultiUed.  Two  children  were  bom  to 
him  at  one  time,  concerning  whom  the  divine 
purpose  was  declared  to  the  mother,  and  no 
doubt  to  the  father  abio,  that  "  the  elder 
should  serA'e  the  younger."  A  faxnine  trhick 
came  upon  the  coimtry  in  the  days  of  Isaac;. 
obliged  him  to  remove  bis  family  and  docki 
and  retire  to  Cierar,  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  of  which  Abimelech  was  at  that 
time  king.  'Ilie  possessions  of  Isaac  iBulti- 
]>lied  so  prodigiously,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  became  envious  of  him,  and 
even  Abimelech,  to  preserve  peace  anwng 
them,  was  under  the  necessity  of  requestiag 
hiim  to  retire,  because  be  was  become  too 
powerfid.  He  accordingly  withdrew,  and 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  where 
he  digged  new  wells,  and,  after  a  time,  re- 
turned to  Beersheba,  where  he  fixed  fav 
habitation.  Genesis  xxy\.  I — 23.  Here  tlit 
Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  renewed  to  him 
the  covenant  which  he  had  nude  with  Abn- 
ham,  promising  to  be  his  God.  and  to  mikc 
him  a  blessing  to  others.  Abimelech  ddw 
sought  his  friendship,  and,  to  form  an  illi- 
ance  with  him,  paid  him  a  visit ;  on  whiih 
occasion  Isaac  displayed  his  magnificence  liy 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  A.  M.  2240. 

^^^len  be  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-veo 
years  of  age,  and  his  ^ight  had  $0  faded  hm 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  one  of  his  j-ir.? 
from  the  other,  Jacob  craftily  obtained  fr.-oi 
him  the  blessing  of  primogeniture.  Yet  \aat 
survived  many  years  after  this,  to  him,  di»- 
tressing  occurrence.  He  sent  Jacob  ims 
]Meso|Hitamia,  there  to  take  a  wife  of  his  on 
fiunily,  Gen.  xxviii.  I,  2,  and  to  prevent  fan 
marrying  among  the  Canaanites  as  his  !ir«. 
ther  Esau  had  done.  And  when  Jafwb  re- 
turned, after  a  lapse  of  twenty  ye»r».  I»aje^ 
was  atill  living,  and  continued  to  Uve  tirent]r< 
three  years  longer.  He  then  died  at  the ijjt 
a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  was" 
with  Abraham  by  his  sons  Esau  and 
Gen.  x.xxv.     See  Esav  and  Jacob. 

ISAIAH.  Though  fifth  in  the  order 
time,  the  writings  of  the  prophet  Is^aK 
placed  first  in  order  of  the  prophetical  bodo. 
j)rinci])ally  on  account  of  the  sublimity  tai 
importance  of  his  predictions,  and  pvtit 
also  because  the  book  which  bears  Us  dum 
is  krger  than  all  the  twelve  minor  propbek 
put  together.  Coucenunf{  hjs  Cuaily  01^ 
descent,  nothing  certain  hae  been  recortM. 
except  what  be  himself  tells  us,  Isaiiib  i  I, 
namely,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Aroo».  Uf^ 
discharged  the  prophetic  office  "  in  th»  d»n 
of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahnz.  and  Hecekak, 
kings  of  Judah,"  who  successively  flourijked 
between  A.  M.  319*  and  3303.  There  «  1 
current  tradition  that  he  was  of  the  blood- 
royal  ;  and  some  writers  have  affirmtd  li* 
his  father  Amoz  or  Amos  was  the  t-oa 
iloo^h,  and  consequently  brotlier  of  I'uul^ 
king  of  Judah.    Jerom,  on  the  authoriir* 
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^WDIfe  rabbinical  writers,  »&)'*,  that  the  pro- 
K  givt  bis  daughter  in  murriage  to  Ma- 
th kini;  of  Judah;  hut  this  opinion  ia 
rely  credible,  because  Alanasseh  did  not 
arni'c  his  reign  until  about  sixty  yeara 
Idiuah  had  begun  to  discharge  his  pro- 
ic  functions.      He  must,  indeed,  have 
ri«ed  the  office  of  a  prophet  during  a 
kms  i>«riod  of  time,  if  he  lived  to  the  reign 
of  flIanMiteh;  for  the  lowest  computation, 
beginning  from  the  year  in  which  Uzziah 
diad.  ^en  he  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
nceived  his  first  appointment  to  that  office, 
being*  it  to  sixty-one  years.     Uut  the  tradi- 
Ck>A  of  the  Jews,  which  ha<  been  adopted  by 
BO«t  Christian  commentators,  that  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Manasaeh,  is  very  uncertain  ; 
and  Aben  Ezra,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Jewmb  arriters,  is  rather  of  opinion  that  he 
died  before  Hezekiah ;  which  Bishop  Lowth 
think*  moot  probable.     It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain, tbat  he  lived  at  least  to  the  fifteenth  or 
•ixtcanth   year  of  Hezekiah  ;  which  makes 
the  least  possible  tenn  of  the  duration  of  his 
orophetic  office  to  be  about  forty-eight  years. 
Tht  name  uf  Isaiah,  as  Vitringa  lias  remarked 
■fter  MTeral  preceding  commentators,  is  in 
Mae  OMHure  descriptive  of  his  high  charac- 
ter, since  it  signifies  the  Salvation  ri/ Jehovah  ; 
and  wa*   given  with  singular   propriety   to 
him,  who  foretold  the  advent  of  the  .Vlessiah, 
thrangh  whom  "  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salva- 
liao  of  God."  Isaiah  xl.  5 ;  Luke  iii.  6 ;  Acts 
Mr.  19.     Isauh  waa  contemporary  with  the 
prephcta  Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Micah. 
iMi&b  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the  scrip- 
*  a  prophet  of  the  highest  dignity : 
,   Lowth  calls  him  tlie  prince  uf  all  ttie 
eU,  and  pronounces  the  whole  of  his 
he  poetical,  with  the  exception  of  a 
detached  passages.      It  is  remarkable, 
Tthat  his  wife  is  styled  a  prophetess  in  Isaiah 
3 ;  whence  the  rabbinical  writers  have 
laded  that  she  possessed  the  spirit  of 
"  ecy :  but  it  is  very  probable  tbat  the 
^      ^        •'  wives  were  calied  prophetesses,  as 
iliv'prieata'  wives  were  termed  priestesses, 
mmkr  tram  the  quality  of  their  husbands. 
Altnoovh  nothing   further   is   recorded   in 
A*  aenbtnrea  concerning  the  wife  of  Isaiah, 
v«    fod    two   of    his  sons    mentioned   in 
hta    prophecy,   who   were  types  or    figur- 
Bla««    pledges;    and    their    nuines   and   ac- 
ttooa  were  intended  to  awaken  a  religious 
■Itcsitiaa  in  the  peraooa  whom  they  were 
caouniwioned  to  addresa  and  to  instruct. 
T^os,  Shear-jashub  aignifies.  "a  remnant 
■ImO  return."  and  showed  that  the  captives 
who  should  be  earned  to  Babylon  siiould 
rrtum  thence  after  a  certain  time,  Isaiah  vii. 
3 1    and  Afaher-shalal-hash-baz,   wliich  de- 
I,   "make  speed  (or  ran  sviftly)  to  the 
.."  inpUed  that  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
Syria  would  in  a  short  time  be  ravaged, 
viii    1,3.    Besides  the  volume  of  pro- 
plierics.  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  it 
■ppeara  from  3  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  that  Lsaiah 
t«rro(o  an  acconni  of  "  the  acts  of  Usziah," 
i>t9 
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king  of  Judah ;  this  has  perished  with  some 
other  writings  of  the  prophets,  which,  as 
probably  not  written  by  inspiration,  were 
never  admitted  into  the  canon  uf  scripture. 
There  are  also  two  apocrj-phal  books  ascribed 
to  him,  namely.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah, 
and  The  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah ;  but  these 
are  evidently  forgeries  of  a  later  date,  and 
the  Apocalypse  has  long  since  perished. 

The  scope  of  Isaiah's  predictions  is  three- 
fold, namely,  1.  To  detect,  reprove,  aggra. 
vate,  and  condemn,  the  sins  of  the  Jewish 
people  especially,  and  also  the  iniquities  uf 
the  ten  tnbes  oi'^  Israel,  and  the  abominations 
of  many  gentile  nations  and  countries  ;  de- 
nouncing the  severest  judgments  against  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  persons,  whether  Jews 
or  gentiles.  2.  To  invite  persons  of  every 
rank  and  condition,  both  Jews  and  gentiles. 


to  repentance  and  reformation,  bv  numerous 
promises  of  pardon  and  mercy.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  tnat  no  such  promises  are  inter- 


mingled with  the  denunciations  of  divine 
vengeance  against  Babylon,  although  they 
occur  in  the  threatcnings  against  every  other 
people.  3.  To  comfort  all  the  truly  pious, 
m  tiie  midst  of  all  the  calainitieii  and  judg- 
ments denounced  against  the  wicked,  with 
prophetic  promises  of  the  true  Messiah, 
which  seem  almost  to  anticipate  the  gospel 
history,  so  clearly  do  they  foreshow  the 
divine  character  of  Christ. 

Isaiah  has,  with  singular  propriety,  been 
denominated  the  evangelical  prophet,  on 
account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
prophecies  concerning  the  advent  and  cha- 
racter, the  ministry  and  preaching,  the  suf- 
ferings and  death,  and  the  extensive  perma- 
nent kingdom,  of  the  Messiah.  So  explicit 
and  determinate  are  his  predictions,  as  well 
as  HO  numerous,  that  he  seems  to  speak 
rather  of  things  past  than  of  events  yet 
future ;  and  he  may  rather  be  called  an  evan- 

gelist  than  a  prophet.  No  one,  indeed,  can 
e  at  a  loss  in  applying  them  to  the  mission 
and  character  of  Jesus  ('hrist,  and  to  the 
events  which  are  cited  in  his  histor)'  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  This  prophet, 
says  Bishop  Lowth,  aliounds  in  such  trans- 
cendent excellencies,  that  he  may  be  properly 
said  to  afford  the  most  perfect  model  of^pro- 
phetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant  and 
sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  he  unites 
energy  with  copiousness,  and  dignity  with 
variety.  In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncom- 
mon elevation  and  majesty ;  in  his  imagery, 
the  utmost  propriety,  elegance,  dignity,  and 
diversity;  in  his  language,  uncommon  beauty 
nnd  energy;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
Bciuity  of  his  subjects,  a  surprising  degree  of 
clearness  and  simplicity.  To  these  we  may 
add,  that  there  is  such  sweetness  in  the 
poetical  composition  of  his  sentences,  whe- 
ther it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that,  if 
the  Hebrew  poetry  at  present  is  possessed 
of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and  har- 
mony, we  shall  chieHy  find  them  in  the 
writings  of  Isaiah :   so  that  the  saying  of 
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Exekiel  may  intwt  justly  lie  applied  to  this 
prophet : — 

"  Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  measures. 
Full  of  wUdam.  and  pofact  In  beauty," 

EwklelxxvULI!. 

Isaiah  also  peatly  excels  in  all  the  graces  of 
method,  order,  connexion,  nnd  arrangement : 
though  in  asserting  this  we  must  not  forget 
the  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulse,  which 
bears  away  the  mind  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence, and  frequently  in  rapid  tranaitions 
from  near  to  remote  objects,  from  human  to 
divine.  We  must  likewise  he  careful  in 
remarkinn?^  the  limits  of  particular  predictions, 
since,  as  they  are  now  extant,  they  are  often 
improperly  connected,  without  any  marks  of 
discrimination;  which  injudicious  arrange- 
ment, on  some  uccasLons,  creates  almost 
insuperable  difficullies. 

Bishop  liowth  has  selected  the  thirty- 
foiu-th  and  thirty-fifth  chapters  of  this  pro- 
phet, as  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  style  in 
which  Isaiah  delivers  his  predictions,  and  has 
illustrated  at  some  length  (he  various  beau- 
ties which  eminently  distinguish  the  simple, 
regular,  and  perfect  poem  contained  in  those 
chapters.  But  the  grandest  sjieciracn  of  his 
poetry  is  presented  in  the  fourteenth  chapter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  odes  occur- 
ring in  the  Bible,  and  contains  the  noblest 
personifications  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  jioetry.  The  jiroiihct,  after  predicting 
the  liberation  of  (he  Jews  from  their  severe 
captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration 
to  their  own  country,  verses  1 — 3,  introduces 
a  chorus  of  them,  expressing  their  surprise 
and  astonishment  at  the  sudden  downfal  of 
Babylon,  and  the  great  reverse  of  fortune 
that  had  befallen  tne  tjTant,  who,  like  his 
predecessors,  had  oppressed  his  own,  and 
uarassed  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  These 
oppressed  kingdoms,  or  their  rulers,  arc 
represented  under  the  image  of  the  fir-trees 
and  the  cedars  of  Libanus,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  to  express  anrthing  in  the 
political  or  reliirious  world  that  is  superemi- 
nently great  and  majestic  :  liie  whole  earth 
shouts  for  joy  j  the  cedars  of  Libanus  utter  a 
severe  taunt  over  the  fallen  tyrant,  and  boast 
their  security  now  he  is  no  more,  verses  4 — 8. 
This  is  followed,  verse  9.  by  one  of  the  bold- 
est  and  most  animaCecl  ]iersonificalioii8  of 
Ilades,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead,  that  was 
ever  executed  in  jMetry.  Hades  excites  his 
inhabitants,  the  shades  of  princes,  and  the 
departed  spirits  of  monarchs.  These  illus- 
trious shades  rise  at  once  from  their  couches 
as  from  their  thrones;  and,  advancing  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  king  of 
Babylon,  they  insidt  and  deride  him  on 
being  reduced  to  the  same  low  state  of  impo- 
tence and  dissolution  with  themselves,  verses 
10,  11.  The  Jews  now  resume  the  speech, 
verse  12;  they  address  the  king  of  Babylon 
as  the  morning-star  fallen  from  heaven,  as 
the  first  in  sjilendour  and  dignity  in  the 
political  world  fallen  from  his  high  state  : 
they  introduce  him  as  uttering  the  most  ex- 
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travngant  vaunts  of  his  power  and  ambitious 
designs  in  his  former  glory ;  these  are 
strongly  contrasted,  in  the  close,  with  his 
present  low  and  abject  condition,  verses 
13 — 15.  Immediately  follows  a  difiercnt 
scene,  and  a  most  happy  image,  to  diversify 
the  same  subject,  andf  give  it  a  new  turn  and 
additional  force.  Certain  persons  are  iotro- 
diiced,  who  light  upon  tne  corpse  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  cast  out  and  Iving  naked 
upon  the  bare  ground,  among  tne  common 
slain,  just  after  the  taking  of  the  city, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  so  disfigured.  th«t 
it  is  some  time  before  they  know  him.  They 
accost  him  with  the  severest  taunts,  and  bit- 
terly reproach  him  with  his  destructive 
ambition,  and  his  cruel  usage  of  the  con- 
quered ;  which  have  deservedly  brought 
upon  him  this  ignominious  treatment,  so  oif- 
ferent  from  what  those  of  his  high  tuk 
usually  meet  with,  and  which  shall  cover 
his  jiosterity  with  disgrace,  verses  16 — 20. 
To  complete  the  whole,  (jud  is  introduced, 
declaring  the  fate  of  Babylon ;  the  utter 
extirpation  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  total 
desolation  of  the  city ;  the  deliverance  of  hiJ 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies; 
confirming  the  irreversible  decree  by  tbo 
awful  sanction  of  his  oath,  verses  21—27. 
How  forcible,  says  Bishop  Louth,  is  tbit 
imagery,  how  diversified,  how  subhme! 
How  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  tba 
sentiments  !  The  Jewish  nation,  the  cedam 
of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kinft, 
the  Baliylonish  monarch,  the  travellen  xm 
find  his  corpse,  and  last  of  all  Jehovah  him- 
self, are  the  characters  which  support  dus 
beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  actki 
is  kept  up,  or  rather,  a  series  of  interestiqg 
actions  are  connected  together  in  an  inoOB- 
parable  whole  :  this,  indeed,  is  the  prinapil 
and  distinguished  excellence  of  the  suhliaKT 
ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  perfei;- 
tion  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  maj  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  must  ancient,  tai 
certainly  one  of  the  most  finished,  spccifflcot 
of  that  species  of  composition  wWb  bw 
been  transmitted  to  us.  'llie  perfonificttkNis 
here  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bokl. 
yet  not  improbable ;  a  free,  elevated,  uul 
truly  divine  spirit  pcn'ades  the  whole;  norif 
there  anything  wanting  in  this  ode  to  ddal 
its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfetl 
and  sublimity.  There  is  not  a  sii 
stance  in  the  whole  compass  of  G 
Roman  poetry  which,  in  every  excelUnof 
composition,  can  be  said  to  equal  or  rvta  l*i 
approach  it. 

ISC  A  RIOT,  the  name  of  that  ^tdfkt 
who  betrayed  uur  Saviour.  He  wassoolkdL' 
probably,  as  belonging  to  Karioih,  or  Cffi- 
oth  ;  that  is.  a  man  of  Kerioth.  Matt.  \.  4. 

ISHBOSHETH,  a  son  of  king  Saul,  lai 
his  successor  in  the  throne.  He  wa«  tt^ 
knowlcdged  king  by  a  part  of  the  trib«rf! 
Israel,  A.  M.  2049,  while  David 
Hebron,  over  the  tribe  of  Judali,  a 
8,  9,  &c. ;   iii.     He   reigned  two 
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the  remaininff  ci^ht  years  were 


IVO 

crn  extremity  of  the  mountaini  of  GilcAt), 
tiiwards  Mount  Libanus,  2  Sam.  x.  6.     8e« 

Ton. 

ISRAEL,  a  prince  of  God,  or  prevailing, 
or  wreatjing  with  (Jod.  This  is  the  name 
which  the  angel  gave  Jacoh.  after  havinir 
,  the  eon  of  Abraham  by  llagar.  hi8  wrestled  with  hiin  all  night  at  Mahanaim. - 
B|Xi  bondmaid.  Inhmael  was  bom  or  Peniel,  Genesis  xxxii.  I,  2,  2fi,  29.  aoj 
K>'".  and  his  name,  founded  on  a  HoBeaxii.4.  Uy  the  name  of  Israel  is Votue! 
Mtanee  which  afforded  rehef  to  his  times  understood  the  person  of  Jacob,  eotne- 
K  when  aha  was  wandering  from  her  times  the  whole  people  of  I:*rael,  the  whole 
■l  house  towards  E^ypt.  her  native     race   of   Jacob ;    sometimes   the    kingdom 

of  Israel,  or  ten  trilies,   distinct  frotn  the 


t  in  perpetual  wars  between  his  troops 
hi>»e  of  David,  till  in  the  end  he  peneih- 
ad  with  him  ended  the  royal  dignity  of 
louse  of  .Saul. 
HMAELITES,  the  descendants  of  Ish- 


I  when  aha  was  wandering  from  her 
I  house  towards  Egypt,  her  native 
inr.is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  iiHyiDty', 
M  of  yoiff.  to  hfar,  and  i>H,   God,  and 
ing.  "  the  Lord  hath  hearkened."  The 
mly  messenger  who  appeared  to  Hagar 
I  wilderness,  and  in'stnicted  her  by  what 
lo  call  her  future  son,  predicted  also 
le  and  hi«  posterity  would  prove  fierce 
'arUkc,  engaged  in  repeated  hostilities, 
K  able  to  maintain  their  independence, 
r,   deriving   encouragement   from    this 
Mtaore,    returned    to    the    house    of 
mn,  and  was   soon   dehvered  of  her 
Md  son.    The  father  regarded  fshmael 
■eir  of  his  wealth,  till  Sarah  had  tlie 
Bof  her  son  Isaac.     After  the  birth 
lac.  Abraham  was   persuaded  by  his 
»  dismiss  Hagar  and  ner  son ;  and  the 
rch  probably  provided  for  their  «ub- 
M   in   some   distant   situation,    where 
ouid  not  encroach  on  tiie  patrimony  of 
Having  wandered  for  some  time  in 
Idemeta  of  Beeraheba,  they  proceeded 
r  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  which 
■ed  on  Arabia ;  and  here  Ishmael  arrived 
unty.  and  became  an  e.\pert  archer,  or 
ler  and  warrior.     In  process  of  time 
rt.ber  procured  for  him  a  wife  out  of 
,  by  whofn  he  had  twelve  sons,  who 
ally  eatablishcd    themselves    as    the 
of  ao  many  distinct  Arabian  tribe,-! 


iinffly,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are     person  nf  Kli. 


kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and  finally,  the  apiritud 
Israel,  the  true  church  of  God. 

ISR.VIiLITES,  the  descendants  of  Israel, 
who  were  first  called  Hebrews  by  reason  of 
Abraham,  who  came  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates;  and  afterwards  Israelites, 
from  Israel,  the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes  ; 
and,  LiMtly,  Jews,  particularly  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  captivity  of  Bauylon ;  because 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  then  much  stronger 
and  more  numerous  ihan  the  other  tribex, 
and  foreigners  had  scarcely  any  knowledge 
but  of  this  tribe.     See  Jews. 

ISS.U'HAR,  the  fifth  son  of  .facob  and 
Leah,  Gen.  \xx.  14 — 18.  He  had  four  sous. 
Tola,  I'hovah,  Job,  and  Shimron.  We  know 
nothing  narlicuLir  of  his  life.  The  tribe  of 
Issachar  had  its  jwrtion  in  one  of  the  l>c8t 
parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  along  the  great 
plain  or  valley  of  Jerrecl,  with  the  half  tribe 
of  Manassch  to  the  south,  that  of  Zebulun 
to  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  west, 
and  Jonlan,  with  the  extremity  of  the  wn  of 
Tiberia'?,  to  the  ea»t. 

ITHAMAR,  Aaron's  fourth  son,  Exod, 
ri.  23.  'lliere  is  no  probability  that  he  ever 
exercised  the  high-pricsthood.  He  and  his 
sons  continued  in  the  rank  of  simple  priests, 
till  this  dignity  came  into  his  family  in  the 


in  history  under  the  general  name 
as  and  Ishmaelites.  Of  Ishmael's 
kittory,  we  merely  learn  from  the 
itings,  that  he  joined  with  his  bro- 
in  paying  the  last  tribute  of 
I  the  remains  of  their  father ;  and 
t<l  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
jeara.  B.  0.  1773,  (^ien.  .vxv.  9, 
descendants,  according  to  the 
»t,  spreail  themselves  "  from 
to  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as 
■Mt  towards  Assyria."  From  this  brief 
H|^  we  may  conjecture  how  far  their 
^extendedi  for  Havilah,  according 
fwierahty  of  writers,  was  situated  near 
iflucnce  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
■f,  on  the  isthmus  which  separates 
Kiln  Eg}'pt,  now  called  the  Isthmus 
IPPram  thence  we  may  well  imagine, 
BT  tprad  theraselres  on  both  sides  so 
>  nav*  Uken  possession  of  the  greatest 
Ambit }  anil,  indeed,  JosepUus  does 
ntple  to  style  their  progenitor  the 
r  of  the  Arabian  nation.  See  Ar.%bia. 
rUB,  a  country  situated  at  the  north. 


ITUR.-EA,  80  called  from  Itur.  or  Jetur, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmnel,  who  settled  in  it, 
but  whose  posterity  were  cither  driven  out 
or  subdued  by  the  Amorites;  when  it  is 
supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Dashan,  and  subsequently  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jordan :  but 
as  it  was  situated  beyond  the  southern  spur 
of  Mount  Herraon,  called  the  Djebd  Heish, 
this  is  doubtful.  It  lay  on  the  nortb-eaNrern 
side  of  the  land  of  Israel,  between  it  and  the 
territory  of  Damascus,  or  Syria ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  country  nt  pre- 
sent known  by  the  name  of  Djedour,  on  the 
east  of  the  Djcbel  Hcish,  between  Damascus 
and  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  Itunpans  be- 
ing subdued  by  Aristobulus,  the  High  Priest 
and  governor  of  the  Jews,  B.  L".  106,  were 
forced  by  him  to  embrace  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion ;  and  were  at  the  same  time  incor- 
porated into  the  state.  Philij»,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Herod  the  <ircat,  was  tetrarch.  or 
governor,  of  this  country  wlien  Jolin  the 
Jiaptixt  commenced  his  ministry. 
IVORY  crnru,':  from  f»,  afoo/A,  and 
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0»aM,  elephants;  t\*<p4rTirat,  Rev.  xviii.  12. 
The  first  time  that  ivory  is  mentioned  in 
scripture  i«  in  the  reipi  of  .Solomon.  If  the 
forty-fifth  I'salra  was  written  before  the  Can- 
ticles, and  before  Solomon  had  constructed 
his  royal  and  magnificent  throne,  then  that 
contains  the  first  mention  of  this  commodity. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  used  in  decorating  those 
boxes  of  perfume,  whose  odours  were  em- 
ployed to  exhilarate  the  king's  spirits.  It  is 
prouable  that  Solomon,  who  traded  to  India, 
first  brought  thence  elephants  and  ivory  to 
Judea.  "  For  the  kinj(  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tharshish,  with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once 
in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish, 
brinKing  gold  and  silver,  and  ivory,"  1  Kings 
X.  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21.  It  seems  that  Solo- 
mon had  a  throne  decorated  with  ivory,  and 
inlaid  with  gold ;  the  beauty  oT  these  mate- 
rials relieving  the  splendour,  and  heighten- 
ing the  lustre  of  each  other,  1  Kings  x.  19. 
Cabinets  and  wardrobes  were  ornamented 
with  ivory,  by  what  is  called  marquetry. 
Psalm  :ilv.  8. 

tnduium  tmxo  aul  Orkia  tmUmtho 
Lmxltiur.  VmarL. 

"  So  •hina  a  gtm,  illiutrimu  to  hchoM, 
On  tome  fair  virKin't  nr<k.  enchutd  In  gold : 
So  the  sucroundliig  ction't  darker  hue 
Imprara  tlie  poUili'il  Ivory  to  Che  vlvw.' 

Pitt. 

These  were  named  "  bouses  of  ivory."  pro- 
bably because  made  in  the  form  of  a  house, 
or  palace  ;  as  the  silver  kooI  of  Diana,  men- 
tioned .Vets  x'\x.  24,  were  in  the  form  of  her 
lemiile  at  Epheaus  j  and  as  we  have  now  ivory 
models  of  the  Chinese  pagodas,  or  temples. 


In  this  sense  we  may  understand  what  ia  add 
of  the  ivory  house  which  Abab  mode,  1  Kings 
xxii.  39 :  for  the  Hebrew  word  translated 
"  houie  "  is  used,  as  Dr.  Taylor  well  ob- 
serves,  for  "  a  place,  or  cue,  wherein  any 
thing  lieth,  is  contained,  or  laid  up."  Eze- 
kiel  gives  the  name  of  bouse  to  cheats  of  rich 
apparel,  Ezek.  xxvii.  24.  Dr.  Durell,  in  his 
note  on  Psalm  xlv.  8,  quotes  places  from 
Homer  and  Euripides,  where  the  same  ap- 
propriation is  made.  Hesiod  makes  the 
same.  As  to  dweUing-houses,  the  most,  I 
think,  we  can  suppose  in  regard  to  them  it, 
that  they  might  have  ornaments  of  ivory,  as 
they  sometimes  have  of  gold,  silver,  or  other 
precious  materials,  in  such  abundance  a*  to 
derive  an  appellation  horn  the  article  of  their 
decoration ;  as  the  emperor  Nero's  palace, 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  was  named  aurec, 
or  "  golden,"  because  lUa  auro,  "  orerLud 
with  gold."  This  method  of  omaoental 
buddings,  or  apartments,  was  very  aocicot 
among  the  Greeks.  Homer  mentions  ivory 
as  employed  in  the  palace  of  .Menelani  it 
Laced<emon : — 

XoXxaS  T«  rtgowi/rt  KaXSmttara  iixfierrn 
Xfucou  t'i  ^XiKT^s  T<>  col  ifyiffHf  4  S*  A/^miii. 

Cklga.tn.Tt 


**  AboTe.  bmeflth,  ainund  thr  palacv.  khtJMS 
Thtiumlew  ITcaAurc  uf  r&hitiuLfil  mirm; 
The  ipoiU  ofelrphajits  iIk  tuif  mUy, 
And  tluddol  amber  darts  a  goUea  lay,* 

Bacchylides,  cited  by  Aibenieus,  says.tlut, 
in  the  island  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cycbdn. 
the  houses  of  the  great  men  "  glitUf 
with  gold  and  ivory." 


JABBOK,  a  small  river  which  fidls  into 
the  Jordan  below  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Near 
this  brook  the  angel  wrestled  with  ilacob, 
Cten.  xxxii.  22.  Air.  Buckingham  thus  de> 
scribes  it :  "  llie  banks  of  this  stream  are  so 
thickly  wooded  with  oleander  and  plane- 
trees,  wild  wlives,  and  wild  almonds  in  blos- 
som, with  many  flowers,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  u«;  with  tall  and  waving 
reeds,  at  least  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  that  we 
could  not  perceive  the  water  through  them 
from  above,  though  the  presence  of  these 
luxuriant  borders  marked  the  winding  of  its 
course,  and  the  murmur  of  its  flow,  echoing 
through  its  long  deep  channel,  was  to  be 
heard  distinctly  from  afar.  On  this  side  of 
the  stream,  at  the  spot  where  we  forded  it, 
was  a  piece  of  wall,  solidly  built  npon  the 
inclined  slope,  constnicied  in  a  uniform 
manner,  though  of  small  stones,  and  apjia- 
rently  finished  at  the  end  towards  tiie  river, 
so  that  it  never  could  have  been  carried 
across,  as  we  at  first  supposed,  either  for  a 
bridge,  or  to  close  the  pass.  This  was  called 
by  the  Arabs  '  Shugl  heni  Israel,'  or  the 
work  of  the  sons  of  Israel ;  but  they  knew 
of  no  other  traditions  regarding  it.  The 
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river,  where  we  crossed  it  at  this  point,  «m 
not  more  than  ten  yards  wide,  but  it  tn# 
deeper  than  the  Jordan,  and  nearly  a»  tapiJi 
80  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  fordtni;  it- 
As  it  ran  in  a  rocky  bed,  its  waten>  vxre 
clear,  and  we  found  their  taste  agreeaWt," 

JABESH.  or  J.\BESH.C,1LK.U>.  'Hbt 
name  of  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  ManaSMh, 
ea.st  of  Jordan.  Naash,  king  of  the  Amsui- 
nites,  besieged  it,  I  Sam.  xi.  1,  &c.  Tlw 
inhabitants  were  friendly  tu  Saul  and  hit 
family.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  11,  12. 

JACHIN,  the  name  of  a  pillar  in  Solo* 
mon's  temple,  I  Kings  vii.  21.     S«e  Boai. 

J. A  COB,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekib. 
He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Esau,  and* 
twin.  It  was  obscn'ed,  that  at  hi*  birth  it 
held  his  brother  Ewm's  heel,  and  for  ibi» 
reason  was  called  Jacob,  (»ei\.  xxv.  26,  wbitb 
signifies  "  he  supplanted."  Jacob  was«fi 
meek  and  peaceable  temper,  and  lovtd  » 
quiet  piisloral  life ;  whereas  Esau  was  ci  t 
tierce  and  turbulent  nature,  and  was  fond  of 
hunting.  Isaac  had  a  particular  fundne*! 
for  Esau ;  but  Rebekab  was  more  sttached 
to  Jacob.  The  manner  in  which  Jacob  p«- 
chused  bis  brother's  birthright  for  a  atittt 
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ntH  of  the  interesting  and  che- 
ife  of  Jacob  are  so  plainly  and  con- 
Ij'  narrated  hy  Moses,  that  they  are 
all ;  but  upon  some  of  them  a  few 
av  be  useful.  As  to  the  purchase 
inrigbt,  Jacob  appears  to  have 
ent  BO  far  as  any  (^i!e  on  his  part 
essity  from  hunger  on  the  part  of 
inrolved  in  the  question;  but  his 
f  the  ratification  of  this  by  the 
of  Isaac,  though  agreeable,  indeed, 
purpose   of    (iud,    that    the    elder 

rre   the    younger,   was    blamable 
means  employed.     The  remarks 
laleti  on  this  transaction  implicate 
\so  : — Thirty-seven     years    after, 
»h  was  •eventy-seven   years   old, 
'  to  Abulfaragi,  and  Isaac  a  hun- 
1  thirty-seven,  when   he   was   old, 
iffht  nad   failed,  and  he  expected 
be.  his    partiality   for    Esau   led 
Ittempt  to    set    aiiide    the   oracle, 
rcession   of    Esau's  birthright    to 
ly  conferring  on  him  the  blessing 
lam,   in  reward  for  bringing   bim 
niton  to  eat,    before  his  death, 
n,  however,  he  was  disappointed 
ce  of  Rebekah,  who  dressed  her 
'acob  in  hi!<  brother's  clothes,  and 
ate  Esau,  and  thereby  sur- 
ned  for  him  the  blessing: 
serve  thee,  and  nations  bow 
ee  :  be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 
mother's  sons  bow  down  to  ihee : 
j(  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and 
be  that  blesseth  thee,"  (ien.  xxvii. 
is  remarkable  that,  notwithstand- 
itation  of  Isaac,  when  "  be  trem- 
rxceedingly,"  at  the  detection  of 
he  did  not  attempt  to  rescind  the 
transfer  it  to  Esau ;  but,  on 
itj,  confirmed  it  on  Jacob  :  "  Yea, 
jftU  b«  ble.ased."     His  wishes  were 
and  controlled   by  that  higher 
ttch    he   vainly    endeavoured    to 
\t  and  that  he  spoke  as  the  Spirit 
ntterance,  appears  from  his  pre- 
Ipecting  E»au'a  family :  "And  it 
I  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  have 
Hon,   that   thou  shalt  break   thy 
yoke  from   off  thv   neck,"  Gen. 
which  was  fuliillea  in  the  davs  of 
king  of  Judah,  "  when  the  Edom- 
•d   from  under   the  dominion  of 
d  made  themselves  a  king  unto 
S  Chron.  rri.  8—10. 
tg  to  this  view,   all   the  parties 
or  less  culpable ;  Isaac,  for  endea- 
I  Ml  aaide  the  oracle  which  had 
Unced  in  favour  of  his  younger 
hich  he   might  have  an  ob- 
tion ;    Emu,    for   wishing  to 
ifother  of  the  blessing  which 
relinquished;  and  Rebekah 
aecuxing    it  by   fradulent 


means,   not  trusting  wholly  in   the   Lord. 
'J'hat  their  principal   object,   however,  was 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  blessing,  and  not 
the    temporal,   was    shown    by    the  ewnt. 
For  Jacob  afterwards  reverenced  Esau,  as 
his  elder  brother,  and  insisted   on    Esau's 
accepting  a  present  from  his  hand,  in  token 
of   submission.  Gen.  xxxiii.  3 — 15.      Esaa 
also  appears  to  have  possessed  himself  of  his 
father's  property  during  .Jacob's  long  exile. 
But  though   the  intention  of  Rebekah  and 
Jacob  might  have  been  free  from  worldly 
or  mercenary  motives,  they  ought  not  to  have 
done  evil  that  good  might  come.     And  they 
were  both  severely  punished  in  this  life  for 
their  fraud,  which  destroyed  the  peace  of  the 
family,  and  planted  a  mortal  enmity  in  tha 
breast  of  Esau  against  his  brother:  "  Is  he 
not  rightly  named  Jacob?"  a  svpplanter; 
"  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times : 
he  took  away  my  birthright,  and  lo,  now  he 
hath  taken  away  my  blessing.     The  dajT<  of 
mouniing  for  my  father  are  at  hand ;   then 
will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob,"  Gen.  xxvii. 
3fi — 41.      .\na    there   can   be   little   doubt 
of  his  intention  of  executing  his  threat,  when 
he  came  to  meet  him  on  his  return,  with 
such  an   armed  force  as  strongly  alarmed 
•lacob'e  fears,    had    not   God   changed    the 
8]nrit  of  Esau  into  mildness,  so  that  "  he 
ran  to  meet  Jacob,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
they  went,"<ien.xxxiii.4.  Rebekah,  also, was 
deprived  of  the  society  of  her  darling  son, 
whom  "  she  sent  away  for  one  year,"  as  she 
fondly  imagined,  "  until  his  brother's  fury 
should  turn  away,"  Gen.  xxvli.  42 — 44  ;  but 
whom  she  saw  no  more  ;  for  she  died  during 
his    long  exile    of   twenty    years,   thougn 
Isaac   Bur»'ived.   Gen.  xxw.  27.     Th»«  was 
"  she  pierced  through  with  many  sorrows." 
Jacob,  also,  had  abundant  reason  to  say, 
"  Few    and    evil    have    been   the    days   of 
the  years  of  my  pilgrimage,"  Gen.  xlvii.  g. 
Though   he  had  the  consolation  of  having 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  voluntarily  renewed 
to  him  by  his  father,  before  he  was  forced 
to  fly  from  his  brother's  fury,  Gen.  xxviii. 
1—4,   and  had  the  satisfaction  of  obeying 
bis   parents    in   going    to    Padan-aram,    or 
Charran,  in  quest  of  a  wife  of  his  own  kin- 
dred.  Gen.  xxviii.  7 ;  yet  he  set  out  on  a 
long  and  perilous  journey  of  six  hundred 
miles  and   upwards,   through    barren    and 
inhospitable   regions,   unattended    and   un- 
provided, like  a  pilgrim,  indeed,  with  only 
nis  staff   in   his   hand.  Genesis  xxxii.   10. 
And   though  he  was   supported    with   the 
assurance  of  the  divine  protection,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  bles.sing  of  Abraham  by  God 
himself,  in  ins  remarkable  vision  at  Bethel, 
and   solemnly  devoted   himself  to   his  ser- 
vice, wishing   only  for    food    and    raiment, 
and  vowing  to  profess  the  worship  of  God, 
and  pay  tithe  unto  him,  should   he  return 
back    in  peace.  Genesis  xrviii.  10 — 22 ;  yet 
he  was  forced  to  engage  in  a  tedious  and 
thankless  servitude  of  seven  years,  at  first 
for    Rachel,    with    Laban,   who    retaliated 
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upon  him  the  imposilion  he  had  praetiaed 
on  his  own  father ;  and  substitutod  Leah, 
whom  he  hated,  for  (Inehel,  whom  he  loved; 
and  thereby  compelled  him  to  acrvc  seven 
yeara  more ;  and  changed  lus  wages  several 
times  during  the  remainder  of  his  whole 
«ervitude  of  twenty  years ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  as  he  pathetically  complained,  "  the 
drought  consumed  him  by  day,  and  the 
fruat  by  night,  and  the  sleep  departed  from 
his  eyes,"  in  watching  Laban's  Hocks,  (ien. 
xxxi.  40  ;  and  at  last  be  was  forced  to  steal 
away,  and  was  only  protected  from  Laban'a 
vengeance,  aa  afterward*  from  Esau's,  by 
divine  interposition.  Add  to  these  his  do- 
mestic troubles  and  misfortunes ;  the  impa- 
tience of  his  favourite  wife,  "  Give  me  clul- 
dren,  or  I  die  ;"*  her  death  in  bearing  her 
second  son,  Benjamin ;  the  rape  of  his 
daughter  Dinali ;  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of 
her  brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi,  to  the  She- 
chemiteH ;  the  misbehaviour  of  Reuben ;  the 
Bupposcd  death  of  Joseiih,  his  favourite  and 
most  deserving  son  : — These  were,  all  toge- 
ther, sufhcient  to  have  brought  down  his  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  had  he  not 
been  du-incly  supported  and  encouraged 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  pilgrimage. 
For  the  circumstances  which  led  Jacob  into 
Kgynt,  see  Joseph. 

When  Jacob,  at  the  invitation  of  Joseph, 
went  down  to  Egj'jit,  Joseph  introduced  nia 
father  to  his  roy^ii  master ;  and  the  patri- 
arch, in  hi*  priestly  character,  blessed 
Pharaoh,  and  supplicated  the  divine  fa- 
vour for  the  king.  The  venerable  appear- 
ance and  the  pious  demeanour  of  <Iacob 
led  the  monarch  to  inquire  his  years ;  to 
which  he  replied,  "  The  days  of  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  :  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  life  bc<?n  ;  and  I  have  not  attained 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my 
fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage." 
Ilus  answer  of  the  patriarch  wa.s  not  the 
hnpuagc  of  discontent,  but  the  solemn  re. 
lleclion  of  a  man  who  had  experienced  a 
large  share  of  trouble,  and  who  knew  that 
the  whole  of  human  hfe  is  indeed  but  "  a 
vain  show,"  Gen.  xlvii.  1 — 10.  Jacob  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquilUty  and 
prosperity,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  be- 
loved child  seventeen  years.  The  close  of 
his  life  was  a  happy  calm,  after  a  stormy 
voyage.  The  patriarch,  perceiving  that 
his  nissolution  was  near,  sent  for  Joseph, 
and  bound  him  by  a  solemn  promise  to  bury 
him  with  his  fathers  in  Canaan.  Shortly 
after  this,  Jacob  was  taken  ill,  and  it  being 
reported  to  Joseph,  he  hastened  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  father,  taking  with  hira  his  two 
sons,  Mana-sseh  and  Ephrairo.  On  hearing 
that  his  son  was  come,  Jacob  exerted  all  his 
strength,  and  sat  np  in  his  bed  to  receive 
him,  and  to  impart  that  blessing  which,  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  was  commissioned 
to  bequeath.  He  next  blessed  the  infant 
children  of  Joseph  ;  but,  a^  he  placed  his 
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hands  npon  their  licada.  he  crossed  thrm. 
putting  his  right  upon  Hphraim  tlie  younger, 
and  his  left  upon  Alanasseh  the  elder.  Joseph 
wished  to  correct  the  mistake  of  bis  father, 
but  Jacob  persisted,  being  guided  by  a  di- 
vine impulse ;  and  he  gave  to  each  of  the 
lads  a  portion   in  Isirael,  at  the   same  time 
declaring  that  the  younger  should  be  greater 
tlian  the  elder,  Gen.  xlviii.  22.     When  this 
inteniew  was  ended,  Jacob  caused  all  his 
sons  to  assemble  round  his  dying   bed,  that 
he  mipht  inform  them   what   would   befal 
them  m  the  last  days.  Gen.  xlix.  1,2.    Of 
all  the  predictions  wfajch  be  pronoanced  with 
bis   exjiiring   breath,  the  most   rcmarkablo 
and  the  most  interesting  is  tliat  relating  to 
Judah  :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from   between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  ibali 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be,"  Gen.  xlii.  10. 
One  grand  personage  was   in   the  mind  of 
the  patriarch,  as  it  had  been  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  predecessors,  even  the  illiuiri- 
ous  Deliverer  who  should  arise  in  after  ages 
to  redeem  his  people,  and  bring  salvation  to 
the  human  race.     The  promised  Seed  wm 
the  constant  object  of  faithful  expectatioD ; 
and  all  the  patriarchal  ordinances,  instita- 
tions,  and  predictions,  had  an  allusion,  poa- 
tive  or  incidental,  to  the  Messiah.    Hitorrto 
the  promise  was  confined  generally  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  from  them  tli* 
glorious   blessing   should    arise ;    but  nov, 
under  the  divine  direction,  the  dying  patri- 
arch  foretels   in  what   tribe,   and    at    whxt 
period,  the  great  Restorer  shall  come.    Tha 
sovereign  authority  was  to  continue  io  tb* 
possession   of  Judah,   till    from   that  tribt 
Shiloh  should  appear,  and   then  the  royalty 
must  cease.   This  was  fulfilled  ;  for  tfaetnbi 
of  Judah  possessed  legislative  power  t>ll  ll* 
time  of  Christ,  and    firom  that  period  the 
Jewish  people  have  neither  had  doOQisioa 
nor  priesthood.      Jesus   Christ,   theitfopf, 
must  either  be  the  true  Shiloh,  or  the  pro- 
phecy has  failed ;  for  the  Jews  rannut  prove 
that  they  have  had  anything   like  lemponl 
power  since  his  crucifixion.  When  they  were 
so  clamorous  for  the  execution  of  Jefa&,iBil 
Pilate  told  them  to  take  the   law  into  their 
own  hands,  they  shrunk  fearftiUy  from  ihi 
proposal,   and   acknowledged   their  slanik 
state  by  saying.  "  It  ia  not  lawful  forntt* 
put  any  man  to  death,"  John  xviii.  31 .  Hen, 
then,  we  have  a  glorions  proof  of  the  rrr»- 
city  of  scripture,  and  an  incontestable  eri- 
dence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion. 

When  Jacob  had  finished  blessing  kii 
sons,  he  charged  them  to  bury  him  in  thi 
cave  of  Mnchpelah,  with  Abraham  and  !■■(. 
and,  "  gathering  his  feet  into  the  bed,  U 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  vras  gathend  ai> 
bis  jKople,"  Gen.  xlix.  33.  Joseph,  faaviaf 
closed  tkie  eyes  of  his  father,  and  wept  om 
him,  commanded  the  physiciana  to  etsbilB 
the  body.  After  a  general  tnourmng  o' 
seventy  oays,  he  solicited  the  king's  penw*- 
aion  to  go  with  the  remains  of  Jacob  into 
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Omaan,  to  which  Pharaoh  consented ;  and 
•iih  Joseph  went  up  nil  the  state-officern 
■nd  prtiici|ial  uobilityof  E^-pt,  so  Ihat  when 
ihey  eame  to  the  place  of  interment,  the 
Cuauiites  were  astonished,  and  said,  "  This 
i*  ■  grierooa  mourning  to  the  Egyptians," 
Gen.  I.  1— II. 

J.\CODITES,  a  denomination  of  eastern 
Chnxtiaiis,  who  fir«t  mude  their  appearance 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  were  called  Monophy- 
«jtc«.  Jacoh  Aloardai,  or  Barado'us,  who 
douhiihed  about  A.D.  330,  restored  the  sect, 
then  almost  expiring,  to  its  former  vigour, 
and  mcKlcUed  it  anew ;  and  hence  from  him 
th«y  obtained  the  name  of  Jacobites.  See 
HTHofiiATitAi,  Union, 

JA«  (»D'.S    WELL,   or  fountain,    a  well 
t>hechem,  at  which  our  Saviour  con- 
ith  the  woman  of  ^Samaria,  John  iv. 
H.     Jacob  dwell  near  this  place,  before  his 
•on*  slew  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem.     If 
•nything,  enyg  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  connected 
with  the   remembrance  of  past  ages  be  cal- 
colatcd  to  awaken  local  enthui^iasm,  the  land 
■NMnd  thin  city  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to 
oonndcntion.    11ie  sacred  story  of  events 
tnacacted  in  the  fields  of  Sichem,  Genesis 
nzTit.,  from  our  earliest  years,  is  remem- 
htnd  with  delight:  but  nith  the  territory 
hefore  our  eyes,  where  those  events   took 
^bice,  «nd  in  the  view  of  objects  evicting  as 
ikcy  were  described   above  three  thomtand 
vtmn  ugo,  the  grateful  impression  kindles 
Mo  tc^Uuty.     Along  the  valley  may  sllll  be 
aacn,  u  in  the  days  of  Reuben  and  Judah, 
**  a  company  of  tshmaelite^  coming  from 
Gtlaul.  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery, 
balm,  and  m}Trh,"  who  would  gladly 
poKlutie  another  Joseph  of  his  brethren, 
■imI  romvry  him  a»  a  slave  to  some  Potiphar 
ta  CkTI'*       Upon  the  hills  around,  (locks 
■ad  nerai  are  seen  feeding  a.s  of  old ;  nor  in 
ihv  Mmple  giirb  of  the  shepherds  of  Samaria, 
at  this  (lay.  is  there  anything  repugnant  to 
lfa«  n<Mion<i  we  may  entertain  of  the  appear- 
■ac«  formerly  presented  by  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
la  tlie  time  of  .Mcxandcr  the  Great,  Sichem, 
ar  Nftpolovr,  2L8  it  is  now  called,  was  con. 
■MtVM  M  the  capital  of  Samaria.     Its  in- 
hdhifintt  were  called  Samaritans,  not  merely 
■■  people  of  !<amaria,  but  as  a  sect  at  \-an- 
•ace  with  the  Jews ;    and   they  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  peculiar  tenets  to 
tbi*    day.      The    inhabitants,    according   to 
Pro«Dpm«,    were    much    favoured    by    the 
■mp^ror  Jnstinian,  who  restored  their  sanc- 
tuvica,  antl  added  largely  to  the  edifices  of 
the  city.    'Ilie  principal  object  of  veneration 
anooK  tbem  is  Jacob's  Well,  over  which  a 
dnirn  via  formerly  erected.    This  is  situ- 
ated at  a  mail  distance  from  the  town,  in 
the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  has  been  visited 
bjr  pilgrim*  of  all  ages,  but  particularly  since 
%h*  Christian  era,  as  the  place  where  Christ 
rwTvaled  himself  to  tlie  woman  of  Samaria. 
Tbe  spot  is  m  distinctly  marked  by  the  evan- 
gelkl,  John  iv.,  and  so  little  liable  tu  uncer- 
Uiatjr  from  the  circumstance  of  the  well 
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itself,  and  the  features  of  the  country,  that, 
if  no  tradition  existed  to  identify  it,  the  site 
of  it  could  scarcely  be  mistaken.  Perhaps 
no  Christian  scholar  ever  read  the  fourth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  attentively, 
without  being  struck  with  the  numerous  io- 
temal  evidences  of  truth  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  in  its  perusal.  Within  so  smEill  n 
compass,  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  other 
writings  so  many  sources  of  reflection  and 
of  interest.  Independently  of  its  importance 
as  a  theological  document,  it  concentrates  so 
much  information,  that  a  volume  might  be 
filled  with  the  illustration  it  reflects  upon 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  upon  the  geo. 
graphy  of  their  country.  All  that  can  be 
gathered  from  Josephus  on  these  subjects, 
seems  to  be  as  a  comment  to  iUustrate  this 
chapter.  The  journey  of  our  Lord  from 
Judea  into  (ialilee;  the  cause  of  it;  his 
passage  through  the  territory  of  Samaria ; 
Ilia  approach  to  the  metropolis  of  that  coun- 
try ;  its  name  ;  his  arrival  at  the  Amorile 
field,  which  terminates  the  narrow  valley  of 
Sichem ;  the  ancient  custom  of  halting  at  a 
well ;  the  female  employment  of  drawing 
water ;  the  disciples  sent  into  the  city  for 
fooii,  by  which  its  situation  out  of  the  town 
is  so  obviously  implied ;  the  question  of  the 
woman  referring  to  existing  prejudices  which 
separated  the  .fcws  from  the  Samaritans; 
the  depth  of  the  well ;  the  oriental  allusion 
contained  in  the  expression,  "  living  water ; " 
the  history  of  the  well,  and  the  customs 
illustrated  by  it ;  the  worship  upon  Alount 
Gcrizim  : — All  these  occur  within  the  space 
of  twenty  verses  i  and  if  to  these  be  added 
that  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned  in 
the  fifty-first  verse  of  the  chapter,  where  it 
is  stated  that  "  as  he  was  now  going  down, 
his  servants  met  him,"  his  whole  route  from 
Cana  being  a  continual  desctnt  towards 
Cajiomanra,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  record, 
signally  confirmed  in  its  veracity  by  circum- 
stances which  remain  in  indelible  character, 
to  give  them  evidence,  to  this  dav. 

J  AH,  one  of  the  names  of  Gou,  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  composition  of  many  He- 
bre»v  words  ;  as,  Adonijah,  Allelujnh,  Mala- 
chiah ;  that  is,  "My  Lord,"  "Praise  the 
Lord,"  "The  Lord  is  my  King." 

JAIR,  of  the  family  of  Alanasseh.  He 
possessed  a  large  canton  beyond  Jordan ;  the 
whole  country  of  Argob,  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  (ieshur  and  Maachathi,  Judges  x.  5. 
He  succeeded  Tola  in  the  judicature  or 
government  of  the  Israelites,  and  was  him- 
self succeeded  by  Jephthah.  His  govern- 
ment continued  twenty-two  years ;  from 
A.M.  2703  to  2817.  Jair  had  thirty  sons, 
who  rode  on  asses,  and  were  lords  or  go- 
vernors of  thirty  towns,  called  Havoth-Jair. 
He  was  buried  at  Camon  beyond  Jordan. 

James,  'HimBci,  of  the  same  import  as 
Jacob.  James  sumamed  the  t^reater,  or  the 
Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  James  the 
Younger,  was  brother  to  John  the  E\'ange- 
iist,  and  son  to  Zcbcdec  and  Satome.  Matt 
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iv.  31.  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and 
left  all  to  follow  Christ.  Salome  requested 
our  Saxnour,  tbat  her  two  sons,  James  and 
John,  might  sit  at  his  right  hand,  when  he 
should  be  in  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
(>nr  Saviour  answered,  that  it  belonged  to 
his  heavenly  Father  alone  to  dispose  of  these 
placei  of  honour.  Matt.  xx.  21.  Before  their 
vocation,  James  and  John  followed  the  trade 
of  fishermen  with  their  father  Zebedee ;  and 
they  did  not  quit  their  profession  till  our 
Samur  called  them,  MarK  i.  18,  19.  They 
were  witnesses  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration, 
Matthew  xvii.  2.  \Mien  certain  Samaritans 
refused  to  admit  Jesus  Christ,  James  and 
John  wished  for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume 
them,  Luke  ix.  54  j  and  for  this  reason,  it  is 
thought,  the  name  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of 
thunder,  was  given  them.  Some  days  after 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  James  and 
John  went  to  fish  in  the  *ea  of  Til>eria8, 
where  they  saw  Jesus.  They  were  present 
at  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  St.  James  is 
Baid  to  have  preached  to  all  the  dispersed 
tribes  of  Israel;  but  for  this  there  is  only 
report.  His  martyrdom  is  related,  .Acts  xii. 
1,2,  about  A.  D.  42,  or  44,  for  the  date  is 
not  well  ascertained.  Herod  Agrippa,  king 
of  the  Jews,  and  grandson  of  Herod  tlie 
Great,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  executed 
at  Jerusalem.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in- 
forms us,  that  he  who  brought  St.  James 
before  the  judges,  was  so  much  affected  with 
hia  constancy  in  confessing  Jestin  Christ, 
tbat  he  also  declared  himself  a  Christian, 
and  was  cnndeianed,  as  well  as  the  apostle, 
to  be  beheaded. 

Jamks  thk  Less,  sumamed  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  (Jal.  i.  19,  was  the  son  of  Cleo- 
phas,  otherwise  called  Alpheus,  and  Wary, 
sister  to  the  blessed  virgm;  consequently, 
he  was  cousin-german  to  Jeaus  Christ.  He 
WB»  surnami'd  the  Just,  on  account  of  the 
admirable  holiness  and  parity  of  his  life.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  priest,  and  to  have 
observed  the  laws  of  the  Nazarites  from  hia 
birth.  Our  Saviour  appeared  to  James  the 
Irfis,  eight  days  after  his  resurrection,  1  Cor. 
xr.  7.  He  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  waa  con- 
sidered as  a  i>illar  of  the  church,  when  St. 
Paul  first  came  thither  after  his  conversion. 
Gal.  i.  19,  A.  D.  37.  In  the  council  of 
Jerusalem,  held  in  the  year  51,  St.  James 
gave  his  vote  last;  and  the  restdt  of  the 
council  was  priincipally  formed  from  what 
St.  James  said,  who,  thougli  he  observed  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  and  was  careful  tbat 
others  should  observe  thera,  was  of  opinion, 
that  such  a  yoke  was  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  faithfid  converted  from  among  the 
heathens,  Acts  xv.  13,  &c. 

James  the  Less  was  a  person  of  great  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  and  was  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  apostles  and  other  Christians. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  general  re])utation  for 
piety  and  virtue,  that,  as  we  learn  from 
Origen,  Eiisebius,  and  Jerom,  Joscphus 
thought,  and  declared  it  to  he  the  common 
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opinion,  that  the  suiTeiings  of  ttte  tes% 
the   destruction  of  their   city  and   temple, 
were  owing  to  the  anger  of  God,  excited  by 
the  murder  of  James.     This  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  strong  and  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  character  of  this  apostle,  as  it  is  given 
by  a  person  who  did  not  believe  that  Je«ui 
was  the  Christ.     The  passages  of  Josephus, 
referred  to  by  those  fathers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, are  not  found  in  his  works  now  extaoL 
James,  Gb.s'eral  Epistle  op.     Clement 
of  Rome  and  Hennas  allude  to  this  epistle ; 
and  it  is  quoted  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  .\lfaa- 
nasius,  Jerom,  Cm~y&ogtom,  Augustine,  and 
many  other  fathers.     But  though  the  ami- 
(jutty  of  this  epistle  had  been  always  undi»- 
puled,  some  few  formerly  doubted  its  right 
10  be  admitted  into  the  canon.     Euset>)iu 
says,  that  in  his  time  it  waa  generally,  thoogk 
not  universally,  received  as  canonical;  asd 
publicly  read  in  most,  but  not  in  all,  churchei; 
and  Estius  afiinms,  that  after  the  fourth  c«D- 
lury,  no  church  or  ecclesiastical  writer  i« 
found  who  ever  doubted   itj   authenticity; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  included  in  all 
subsequent  catalogues  of  canonical  scripture, 
whether  published  by  councils,  churches,  or 
indi\iduals.   It  has,  indeed,  been  the  uniiiinis 
tradition  of  the  church,  that  this  epistle  mi 
written   by  James   the  Just ;    but  it  to 
not    universally    admitted,     tiU    after    the 
fourth   century,   that  James   the  Just  tu 
the  same  person  as  Jamea  the  Less;,  one  oi 
the  twelve  apostles;   that  point  being  as- 
certained,  the  canonical   authority  of  thii 
epistle  was  no  longer  doubted.    It  is  evident 
that  this  epistle  could  not  have  been  wntlea 
by  James  the  Elder,  for  he  was  beheaded  by 
Herod  Agrippa  in   the   year   44,   and  the 
errors  and  vices  reproved  m  tliis  epistle  show 
it  to  be  of  a  much  later  date ;  and  the  dr- 
struction  of  Jerusalem  is  also  here  spoken  of 
as  being  very  near  at  hand,  James  v.  8, 9. 
It  has  always  been  considered  as  a  circum- 
stance very  much  in  favour  of  this  epistle, 
that  it  is  found  in  the  Syriac  version,  which 
was  made  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  firnt  cen. 
tury,  and  for  the  particular  use  of  conwrttd 
Jews, — the  very  description  of  pemm  *> 
whom  it  was  originally  addressed.    Hcoee 
we  infer,  that  it  was  from  the  first  acknow- 
ledged by  those  for  whose  instruction  it  wm 
intended;   and  "I  think,"  saja  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, "  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  tkef 
were  better  judges  of  the   question  of 
authenticity  than  the  gentiles,  to  whom 
was  not  written  ;  among  whom,  therefore, 
was  not  likely  to  be  uropag^ated  bo 
and  who  at  first  might  be  prejudiced 
it,  because  it  was  inscribed  to  the  Jew*." 

The  immediate  design  of  this  epistle  km 
to  animate  the  Jewish  Christians  to  support 
with  fortitude  and  patience  any  snfieringiie 
which  they  might  be  exposed,  and  to  cnforrt 
the  genuine  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  opposition  to  the  errors  and  rii 
which  then  prevailed  among  them, 
James  begins   by  showing    the  beiwBta 
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tnals  and  afflictions,  and  by  assuring  the 
Jewish  Christians  that  God  would  listen  to 
their  sincere  prayers  for  assistance  and  sup- 
port ;  he  reminds  them  of  their  being  the 
distinguished  objects  of  dinne  favour,  and 
exhorts  them  to  practical  religion ;  to  a  just 
and  impartial  regard  for  the  poor,  and  to  an 
uniform  o1>edience  to  all  the  commands  of 
God,  without  any  distinction  or  exception ; 
lie  ghowg  the   inerticacy  of  faith  without 
works,  that  is,   unless  followed   !ty  moral 
duties;    he   inculcates   the    necessity  of  a 
strict  government  of  the  tongue,  and  cau- 
tions  them  against   ceniioriousnesx,   strife, 
malevolence,  pride,  indulgence  of  their  sen- 
«iul  passions,  and  rash  judgment ;  he  de- 
nounces threats  against  those  who  make  an 
improper  use  of  riches  j  he  intimates  the  ajj- 
proaching   destruction   of  Jerusalem ;    ami 
concludes  wth  exhortations  to  patience,  de- 
votion, and  a  solicitous  concern  for  the  sal- 
ntion  of  others.      This   epiiitle  is  written 
with  great  perspicuity  and  energy,  and  it 
contains  an  excellent  summary  of  those  prac- 
tical duties   antl   moral   virtues  which   are 
reqtiired  of  Christians.     Although  the  au- 
thor wrote  to  the  Jews  disjiersed  throughout 
tht  world,  yet  the  state  of  his  native  land 
MKd  more  immediately  before  his  eyes, 
lu  final  overthrow  was   approaching  ;    and 
oppressions,    factions,    and   violent   scenes 
troubled  all  ranks,  and  involved  some  pro- 
fesaog  Christians    in  suffering,   others  in 
piilt. 

JANNES  and  JAMBRES,  or,  as  Pliny 
*»J1?  them,  Jamne  and  Jotapc,  two  magi- 
o»M,  who  resisted  IMosea  in  Egypt,  2  Tim. 
•ii.  8.  He  speaks,  likewise,  of  the  faction  or 
•«ct  of  magicians,  of  which,  he  saya,  Moses, 
Jinnes,  and  Jocabel,  or  Jopata,  were  heads. 
By  this  last  word  he  meant  probably  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  whom  the  Egyptians  con- 
•j^red  as  one  of  their  most  celebrated  sages, 
the  Mussulmans  have  several  particulars  to 
">t  lame  purpose.  The  paraphrast  Jona- 
than layi  they  were  the  sons  of  Balaam,  who 
Jccompanied  him  to  lialak,  king  of  Moab. 
•"'y  are  called  by  several  names  in  several 
Iraniktioos ;  by  the  ticptuagint,  impnaKai, 
fj^frt,  and  /waoiSol,  eachaiiteri  t  by  Sul- 
Pitiui  Severus,  Chaldceaiis,  that  is,  xstrolo- 
8«f«;  by  others,  sapimtes  and  rnalejici,  wise 
'"'n.  that  is,  so  esteemed  among  the  Egyp- 
'■"OS,  philosophers,  and  witches.  Artapanus 
**U»  u»,  that  Pharaoh  sent  for  magicians  from 
"Pper  E^ypt  to  oppose  Moses.  Ambrosi- 
^r,  or  Hilary  the  Deacon,  says  they  were 
'"''titherg.  He  cites  a  book  entitled  "  Jannes 
JpJ  Marobres,"  which  is  likewise  t^uoted  by 
JJngfn,  and  ranked  as  apocryphal  liy  Pope 
yelasiui!.  .Some  of  the  Hebrews  call  thera 
^>ne»  and  Jambres;  others,  Jochana  and 
Manir^,  or  Jonas  and  Jomhros.  Jcrom 
|''lui<Utea  their  names  Johannes  and  Matn- 
"fe«  J  and  there  is  a  tradition,  they  say,  in 
'he  Talmud,  that  Juhanni  and  Mamre,  chief 
"f  Phamoh's  physicians,  said  to  Muses, 
"Thou  bringest  straw  into  Egypt,  where 
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abundance  of  com  grew ; "  that  is,  To  bring 
your  magical  arts  hither  is  to  as  much  ]>ur- 
pose  as  to  bring  water  to  the  Nile.  Some 
say  their  names  are  the  same  as  John  and 
Ambrose.  Some  will  have  it  that  tliey  fled 
away  with  their  father;  others,  that  they 
were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Egyptians  ;  others,  that  they  were  killed  by 
Pbinehas  in  the  war  against  the  Midianites. 
Niimenius,  cited  by  Aristobulus,  says  that 
Jannes  and  Jambres  were  sacred  scribes  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  excelled  in  magic  at  the 
time  when  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of 
)t.  See  Placces  op  Egypt. 
ANSENISTS,  a  denomination  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  France,  which  was  formed  in 
the  year  1640.  They  follow  the  opinions  of 
JanHtnius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  from  whose  writ- 
ings the  following  propositions  are  said  to 
have  been  extracted  : — 1.  That  there  are 
divine  precepts  which  good  men,  notwith- 
standing their  desire  to  observe  them,  are, 
nevertheless,  absolutely  unable  to  obey;  nor 
has  God  given  them  that  measure  of  grace 
■which  is  essentially  necessary  to  render  them 
capable  of  such  obedience.  2.  That  no  per- 
son, in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can 
resist  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  when  it 
operates  upon  the  mind.  3.  That,  in  order  to 
render  human  actions  meritorious,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  they  be  exempt  from  neces- 
sity ;  but  that  they  be  free  from  constraint. 
4.  That  the  Semi-Pelagians  err  greatly,  in 
maintaining  tliat  the  human  will  ia  endowed 
with  the  power  of  either  recei'V'ing  or  resist- 
ing the  aids  and  intluences  of  preventing 
grace.  5.  Tliat  whoever  affirms  that  Jesus 
Christ  made  expiation,  by  his  suflerin^fs  and 
death,  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  is  a  Semi* 
Pelagian.  Of  these  propositions,  pope  Inno. 
cent  X.  condemned  the  first  four  as  heretical, 
and  tlie  last  as  rash  and  impious.  Hut  he 
did  this  without  asserting  that  these  were 
the  doctrines  of  Jansenius,  or  even  naming 
him  ;  which  did  not  satisfy  his  advemariea, 
nor  silence  him.  The  next  pope,  however, 
Alexander  V!I.,  was  more  particular,  and 
determined  the  said  propositions  to  be  the 
doctrines  of  Jansenius ;  which  excited  no 
small  trouble  in  the  Gallican  church. 

This  denomination  was  also  distinguished 
from  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  their 
maintaining  that  the  holy  scriptures  and 
public  liturgies  should  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple in  their  mother  tongue;  and  they  consi- 
der it  as  a  matter  of  importance  to  inculcate 
upon  all  Christians,  that  true  piety  does  not 
consist  in  the  performance  of  external  devo- 
tions, but  in  inward  holiness  and  divine  love. 

As  to  .lansenius,  it  mu.st  be  confessed  that 
he  was  more  diligent  in  the  search  of  truth, 
than  courageous  in  its  defence.  It  is  said 
tliat  he  read  through  the  whole  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's woika  ten,  and  some  parts  thirty, 
times.  From  these  he  made  a  number  of 
excerpta,  which  he  collected  in  his  book 
called  "  jiugusiinus"  This  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  publish ;  but  it  was  printed  after 
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hia  death,  and  from  it  liifl  enemies,  the  Jesu- 
its, extracted  the  propositions  above  named  ; 
but  the  correctness  and  fidelity  of  their  ex- 
tracts may  be  justly  questioned.  Jansenius 
himaelf,  undoubtedly,  held  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  on  unconditional  election,  thoujrh  lie 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  in  avowing  them. 

The  Jansenists  of  Port  Royal  may  he 
denominated  the  evangelical  party  of  the 
Catholic  church  :  among  their  number  were  , 
the  famous  Father  Quesnel,  Pierre  Nicole, 
Pascal,  De  Sacy,  Duguet,  and  Arnauld  ;  the 
la.st  of  whom  is  styled  by  BoUcau,  "  the 
most  learned  mortal  that  ever  lived."  They 
consecrated  all  their  great  powers  to  the 
service  of  the  cross ;  and  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  grand  article  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation, — justification  by  faith,  with 
other  cnpital  doctrines,  tliey  sufTercd  the 
los.t  of  all  things.  The  Jesuits,  their  implu- 
cabte  enemies,  never  cea.sed  until  they  pre- 
vailed ujion  their  sovereign,  l.ouis  XlV.,  to 
destroy  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  and  banish 
Its  inhajjitants.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  Jansenists  were  not  like 
tlie  eminent  men  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  even  these  were  tinged  with 
enlhuiiiasm  and  superstition.  Some  of  them 
even  pretended  to  work  miracles,  by  which 
their  cause  was  greatly  injured. 

JAPHIiTH.  ilie  son  of  Noah,  who  is 
commonly  named  the  third  in  order  of 
Noah's  sons,  was  born  in  the  five  hundredth 
year  of  that  patriarrh.  Genesis  v.  32  ;  but 
Aloses,  Genesis  x.  21,  says  expressly  he  was 
the  oldest  of  Noah's  sons,  according  to  our 
translation,  and  those  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Symmaclius.  Abraham  was  named  the  first 
of  Terah's  sons,  ''  not  from  primogeniture, 
but  from  pre-eminence,"  r.s  the  father  uf  the 
faithful,  and  the  illustrious  ance.stor  of  the 
Israelites,  and  of  the  Jews,  whose  "  seed  was 
Christ,"  according  to  the  t!esh;  with  whose 
history  the  (Hd  Testament  properly  com- 
mences  :  "  Now  these  are  the  generations  of 
Terah,"  &c..  Gen.  xi.  27;  all  the  preceding 
parts  of  Genesis  being  only  introductory 
to  this.  By  tlic  same  analogy,  Shem,  the 
second  son  of  Noah,  is  placed  first  of  hia 
three  sons.  Gen.  v.  32,  and  Japheth,  "  the 
eldest,"  last.  Compiire  (ien.  x.  21  ;  xi.  20. 
Thus  Isaac  is  put  before  ishmael,  though 
fourteen  years  younger,  I  Chron.  i.  28.  And 
Solomon,  tiie  eldest,  is  reckoned  the  last  of 
Bathshelia's  children,  I  Ghron.  iii.  5. 

Juphcth  signifies  enlargement  ,■  and  how 
wonderfulty  did  Providence  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  Japheth  !  His  nosterity  di- 
verged eastwards  and  vvestwarus  ;  from  the 
original  settlement  in  Armenia,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Asm,  north  of  the  great 
range  of  Taurus,  distinguished  by  the  gene- 
ral namea  of  Tartary  and  8ibena,  as  far  as 
the  Eastern  (Jcean  :  and  in  process  of  time, 
by  an  easy  passage  across  Qebring's  straits, 
the  entire  continent  of  America;  and  they 
Buread  in  the  opposite  direction,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
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thus  literally  encompassing  the  earth,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  northern  temperate  tone. 
While  the  enterprising  and  warlike  genius 
of  this  hardy  hunter-race  frequeutly  led 
them  to  encroach  on  the  settlements,  and  \9 
dwell  in  "  the  tents  of  Shem,"  whose  pas^ 
topiil  occupations  rendered  them  more  inac- 
tive, peaceable,  and  unwarlike  ;  as  when  tli* 
Scythi.an8  invaded  Media,  and  overran  wert. 
em  Asia  southwards,  as  far  as  Egypt,  in  th« 
days  of  Cyaxares ;  and  when  the  Greeki, 
and  afterwards  the  Romans,  subdued  tht 
Assyrians,  IMedes,  and  Persians,  in  the  caaCi 
and  the  >Scythians  and  Jews  in  the  soutk, 
as  foretold  by  the  Assyrian  prophet,  Balaam : 

"  And  »lit|if  thJdl  rom*  fnun  the  coast  of  Chittlm, 
And  thftll  afRirt  thr  Asyruiu,  hoA  afflict  Mit  HMRn ; 
But  he  [the  mvadn]  thall  periih  hinueir  at  ImL* 

Numb.  nil.  ft 

And  by  Moses :  "  And  the  Lord  shall  brinf 
thee  [the  Jews]  into  Egypt  [or  bondage] 
again  with  ships,"  Sec,  Deut.  xxviii.  2$.  And 
by  Daniel :  "  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall 
come  against  him"  [Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria],  l)an.  xi.  30. 

In  these  passages,  Chittim  denotes  the 
southern  coasts  of  Europe,  bordering  on  llw 
MedlteiTancan  Sea,  called  the  "  isles  of  the 
gentiles,"  Gen.  x.  5.  And,  in  later  tiaca. 
the  Tartars  in  the  cast  have  repeatedly  in- 
vaded and  subdued  the  Hindoos  and  Chi- 
nese ;  while  the  warUke  and  enterpruin; 
genius  of  the  British  isles  has  spread  their 
colonies,  their  arms,  their  arts,  and  their 
language,  and,  in  some  measure,  their  rdi- 
gion,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

The  sons  of  Japheth  were  (iomer,  Ma^. 
Madai,  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  ^ 
The  scriiiture  says,  that  they  peopit 
isles  of  the  gentiles,  and  settled  in 
countries,  each  according  to  bis 
family,  and  people.  Genesis  x.  •;.     h: 
posed  that  Corner  peopletl  Galatia, 
from  him  the  Cimmerians,   or  Cii 
and  also  the  Phrygians,  derived  their  ongtnr 
that  Magog  was  the  father  of  the  Scythua^ 
anil  Tartars,  or  Tatars ;  that  Madai 
progenitor  of  the  Medcs.  though  somei^^^ 
nim  the  founder  of  a  people  ia  MacedSST 
called  Macdi ;  that  from  Javan  sprung  ths 
lonians  and  Greeks  ;    that   Tubal  ww  tba 
father  of  the  Iberians,  and  that  at  Icaii  a 
part  of  Spain  was  peopled   by  him 
descendants ;  that  Jlcsnech  was  the 
of  the  Cappadocians,  from  whom  pr 
the  Muscovites,  or  Russians ;  and  that  from' 
Tints   the   Thracians    derived  their  origilL 
Japheth  was  known,   by  profane   authcn, , 
under  the  name   of  Japetus.      The  piKtt 
make  him  father  of  heaven  and  earth.    The 
Greeks  believed  that  Japheth  was  the  fathcf 
of  their  race,  and   acknowledged  noduqg 
more  ancient  than  him. 

JAR,  the  Hebrew  month  which  annrfW 
to  our  April.  It  consisted  but  of  tirestT- 
nine  days. 

JASPER,  nety,  Exod.  xrviii.  90;  xxxiJ 
13  ;  and  Ezek.  xxviii.  13 ;  tawu,  Rer.  rt.  •% 
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The  Greek  ami  I.al!n 

_  a«  the  Ent^lish  jasper, 

4rrjred  from   the  Hebrew,  and 

ie  room  to  doubt  what  epeciett  of 

cant  by  the  origincil  word.     The 

I  utually  defined,  a  hard  stone,  of  a 

kutifiil,  green  colour ;  aouietimes 

rith  white,  and  spotted  with  red  or 

^■^X,  or  I(3N,  (for  the  Hebrew  word, 
atly  pointed,  forms  both  names,)  was 
irth  «ou  of  Ja|)heth,  and  the  father  of 
M  nations  which  were  included  under 
Kt  of  (irecians,  or  lonians,  aa  they 
Ipuriably  called  in  the  eatit.  Javan 
Or  toD«.  by  whom  the  different  por- 
rGre«re  Proper  were  peopled :  Elisha, 
I,  (.Ihittim,  and  Dodnnim.  i^lisha, 
Bt  Elliu.  a»  it  is  written  in  the  C'hul- 
id  from  whom  the  (jrceks  took  the 
if  'EXA(7«»,  tettled  in  the  Peloponne- 
V  -  sn  the  Blysian  fields  and  the 
Ills  name  is  still  prescr\'ed. 
,*v>..  d  in  Achaia ;  Chittim,  in  Mace- 
vi  Uodanim,  in  Thessaly  and  Epi- 
ihe  city  of  Uodona  gives  ample 
'the  origin  of  its  name.  But  the 
not  remain  pure  Javanim.  It 
am  historv  that,  at  a  very  early 
]  were  invaded  and  itubjugated  by 
a  Cuthite  race  from  the  ea^t, 
onies  of  Phenicians  and  Egyptians 
south :  so  ttiat  the  <jreek«,  so 
historv,  were  a  compound  of  all 
pie.  Tne  aboriginal  (ireek.s  were 
vnes,  or  Jonim  ;  from  which  simi- 
7und,  the  Jonim  and  the  Javanim, 
[belonging  to  two  essentially  differ- 
u,  have  becu  confounded  together. 
s  the  name  u«ed  in  the  Old  Testament 
Mce  and  the  Ureeks.     i>ce  Division 
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See   Addi^ 


the  son  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  16, 

>  of  the  people  of  Palestine  called 

Their  awelling  wa.-*  in  Jerusalem 

about,  in  the  mountainii.     Tliis 

very  warlike,  and  held  Jerusa- 

ivid's  time.  Josh.  xv.  65 ;  2  i^am. 

THUS,  s  Levite  of  Merari'g  family, 
I  of  the  four  great  masters  of  music 
to  the  temple.  1  Chron.  xvi.  38, 
17;  P^m  bcxxix..  title.  He  is 
[■8  Ethan.  Some  of  the  psalms  are 
been  com|Hi9ed  by  him  ;  such  as 
^•ninth,  thirty-ninth,  sixty-second, 
venth  ;  all  of  which  go  under  his 
nme  believe,  that  David,  having 
ttbese  Psalms,  gave  them  to  Jedu- 
I  company  to  sing;  and  that  thi-j 
on  of  their  going  by  this  name. 
■re  ars  fome  Pnlms  wluch  have  the 
if  Jedothun,  that  seem  to  have  been 
led  eUher  during  the  captivity,  or  after 
teoowquently  the  name  of  Jeduthun 
~^  them,  can  signify  nothing  else, 
iJ9 


but  that  some  of  his  descendants,  and  of 
Jeduthun's  class,  composed  them  long  after 
the  death  of  the  famous  Jeduthun,  one  of 
their  ancestors. 

JEHO.\HAZ.  otherwise  SHALLUM.  the 
son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  Jer.  xsii.  11. 
Josiah  having  been  wounded  mortally  by 
Necho  king  of  Egyjit,  and  dying  of  his 
wounds  at  Megiddo,  Jchualmz  was  made 
king  in  his  room,  though  he  was  not  Jo^iah's 
eldest  sun,  2  Kings  xxiii.  3U,  31,  32.  He 
was  in  all  probabiUty  thought  filter  than  any 
of  his  brethren  to  moke  head  acainst  the 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  twenty-three  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
about  three  months  only  in  Jerusalem,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3395.  King  Necho,  at 
his  return  from  the  expedition  against  Car> 
chemish,  provoked  at  the  people  of  Judah's 
for  having  placed  this  prince  upon  the 
throne  n-ithout  his  consent,  sent  for  him  to 
Riblah,  in  Syria,  divested  him  of  the  king- 
dom, loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him 
into  Egypt,  where  he  died,  Jer.  xxu.  11,  12. 
Jehoiukim,  or  Eliakim  his  brother,  was  made 
king  in  his  room. 

JEHUIACHIN,  otherwise  called  Coniah, 
Jer.  .x.xii.  24,  and  Jeconiah,  1  Chrun.  iii.  17. 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  and 
grandson  of  Josiah,  He  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  only  three  months.  It 
seems  he  was  born  about  the  time  of  the 
first  Babylonish  captivity,  A.  M.  3398,  when 
Jehoiakim,  or  Eliakim,  (lis  father,  was  car- 
ried  to  Babylon.  Jehoiakim  returned  from 
Babylon,  and  reigned  till  A.  M.  3405,  when 
he  was  killed  by  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  ele- 
venth year  of  his  reign  ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  this  Jehoiachin,  who  reigned  alone  three 
months  and  ten  days ;  but  he  reigned  about 
ten  years  in  conjunction  with  his  father. 
Thus  2  Kings  xxir.  8,  is  reconciled  with 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  In  the  former  of  these 
passages,  he  is  said  to  have  been  eighteen 
when  he  began  to  reign,  and  in  Chronicles 
only  eight ;  tliat  is,  he  was  only  eight  when 
he  began  to  reign  with  his  father,  and  eigh- 
teen when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  He  was 
a  bad  man,  and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  Jer.  xxii.  24.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  uncertain  ;  and  the  words  of  the  jirophet 
Jeremiah,  xxii.  30,  arc  not  to  be  t^en  in 
the  strictest  sense ;  since  he  was  the  father 
of  Salathiel  and  others,  1  Chron.  iii.  17>  18 ; 
Alatt.  i.  12. 

JEHOIAKIM,  or  ELIAKIM,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Jehoah&z.  king  of  Judah, 
was  advanced  to  the  throne  by  Pharaoh- 
Nccho,  kina;  of  Egypt,  A.  M.  3395,  2  Kings 
xxiii.  34.  He  reigned  eleven  years  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
When  .lerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
neizar,  this  prince  was  also  taken  and  put  to 
death,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  common 
sewer,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jere- 
miah, xxii.  18,  19. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  Axabab,  daughter 


of  Shilhi,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years. 
He  had  the  advantage  over  Baasba,  king  of 
Israel ;  and  he  placed  good  garrisonx  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  of  Ephraim,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  his  father.  God  wan  with 
him,  because  he  was  faithful.  He  demolished 
the  high  ]>lace8  and  groves.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  he  sent  some  of  his  officers, 
with  priests  and  Levites,  through  all  the 
p&Tls  of  Judah,  witli  the  book  of  the  law, 
to  inslnict  the  people.  God  blessed  the  zeal 
of  this  prince,  who  was  feared  by  all  his 
neighbours.  The  PhiliKtinea  and  Arabians 
were  tributaries  to  him.  He  built  several 
houses  in  Judah  in  the  form  of  towers,  and 
fortified  several  cities.  He  genendlv  kept 
an  array  of  eleven  hundred  tnousana  men, 
without  reckoning  the  troops  in  liis  strong 
holdi.  This  number  seems  prodigious  for 
so  small  a  state  as  that  of  Judah  ;  but,  pro- 
bably, these  troops  were  only  an  enrolled 
militia. 

The  scripture  reproaches  Jehoshaphat  for 
his    alUance   with    Aliab,   king    of    Israel, 

1  Kings  XX. ;  2  Chronicles  xviii.  Some  time 
after,  be  went  to  ^nsit  Ahab  in  Samaria ; 
and  Ahab  invited  him  to  march  with  him 
against  Ramoth-(iilcad.  Jehoshaphat  con- 
sented,  but  first  asked  for  an  opinion  from 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Afterwards,  he  went 
into  the  battle  in  his  robe,  and  the  enemy 
supposed  him  to  be  Ahab  ;  but  he  crying 
oul,  they  discovered  their  mistake,  and 
Jehoshaphat  returned  in  peace  to  Jerusalem. 
The  prophet  Jehu  reproved  him  for  assisting 
Ahab,  2  Chron,  xi.T.  1,  2,  3,  &c.  .Jehosha- 
phat repaired  this  fault  by  the  good  regula- 
tions, and  the  good  order,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  his  dominions,  both  as  to  civil  and 
religious  afiTairs,  by  appointing  honest  and 
able  judges,  by  regelating  the  discipline  of 
the  priests  and  Leritcs,  and  by  enjoining 
them  to  perform  their  duty  with  punctuality. 
After  this,  in  the  year  31  OS,  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  other  nations  of  Arabia 
PetTcca,  declared  war  against  iFehoshaphat, 

2  Chron.  ix.  1,  2,  3,  &c.  They  advanced  to 
Haaaron-Tamar,  otherwise  Engedi.  Jeho- 
ahaphat  went  with  hi.s  people  to  the  temple, 
and  put  up  prayers  to  God.  Jahaziel,  the 
son  of  Zechariah,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
encouraged  the  king,  and  prumiacd  that  the 
next  day  he  should  obtain  a  victory  without 
fighting.  Accordingly,  these  people  being 
assembled  the  next  day  against  Judah,  quar- 
relled, and  killed  one  another;  and  Jehosha- 
phat and  his  army  had  only  to  gather  their 
spoils.  'Hiis  prince  continued  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lordj  yet  he  did  not  destroy 
the  high  places,  and  the  heart.i  of  the  people 
were  not  entirely  directed  to  the  (Jod  of 
their  fathers.  Jehoshaphat  died  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-five  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
royal  sepulchre ;  and  his  Bon,  Jehoram 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

2.  JeuosHAPUAT,  Valley  or.   This  valley 
II  a  deep  and  narrow  glen,  which  runs  from 
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north  to  south,  between  the  Mount  of  Olim 
and  Mount  Moriah ;  the  brook  C-edron  flow, 
ing  through  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  dry 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  but  has  a  cnx- 
rent  of  a  red  colour,  after  storms,  or  in  tainf 
seasons.  The  iirophet  Joel,  iii.  2,  12,  say*, 
"  Tbe  Lord  will  gather  all  nations  in  tha 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead  with 
them  there."  Abcnezra  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  valley  is  the  place  where  king  Jehosha- 
phat obtained  a  signal  victorr  over  tha< 
Aloabites,  Ammonites,  and  Aleooians  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  2  Chron.  xs.  1,  &c.,  toward 
the  Dead  Sea,  beyond  the  wildemesi  o£ 
Tckoah,  which  after  that  event  was  called, 
the  valley  of  blessing,  verse  26.  Otheit 
think  it  lies  between  the  wall.H  of  Jerosakm 
and  the  Mount  of  (Jhves.  Cyril,  of  Alexan- 
dria, on  Joel  iii.,  says  that  this  valley  is  but 
a  few  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
Lastly,  some  maintain  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews had  named  no  particular  place  th« 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  that  Joel  intend- 
ed generally  the  place  where  God  would 
judge  the  nations,  and  will  appear  at  th« 
last  judgment  in  the  brightness  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Jehoshaphat,  in  Hebrew,  signifies 
"  the  judgment  of  God."  It  is  very  nrobs- 
ble  that  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  txtat  ii, 
of  God's  judgment,  is  symbolical,  as  well  u 
the  valley  of  slaughter,  in  the  same  chajiter. 
From  this  passage,  however,  tbe  Jews  md 
many  Christians  have  been  of  opinion,  thil 
the  last  Judgment  will  be  solemnized  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

JEHOVAH,  n^n\  the  proper  and  iDCDO- 
municable  name  of  the  Di\'ine  EcMSCt. 
That  this  divine  name,  Jehovah,  was  mil 
known  to  the  heathens,  there  can  be  na 
doubt.  Sanchoniaihon  WTites  Jebo;  Diode- 
rus  the  Sicilian,  iSIacrobius,  St.  Clemen 
Alcxandrinus,  St.  Jerom,  and  (.higen,  pro- 
nounce Jao  ,•  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  aai 
the  Samaritans,  Jabe,  Jari.  We  hkewiie 
find  in  the  ancients,  Jahok,  Java,  Jatm,  Ja»d. 
The  Moors  call  their  god  Jaba,  whom  too* 
believe  to  be  the  same  as  Jehovah.  TW 
L{itins,  in  all  probability,  took  their  Jent, 
or  Jopis  Paler,  from  I'ehovah. 

The  Jews,  after  their  captivity  in  Bibf- 
Ion,  out  of  an  excessive  and    superstitKral 
respect  for  this  name,  left  off  to  pronounce 
it,   and  thus  lost  the   true    prununciation. 
The  Septuagint  generally  renders  it  Ki***, 
"  the  Lord."     Origen,  St.  Jerom.  and  Ense- 
bius,  testify  that  in  their  time  the  Jtwi  left 
the  name  of  Jehovah  written  in  their  copies 
in  Samaritan  characters,  instead  of  wniiiii 
it  in  the  common  Chaldee   or  Hebrew  cW 
racters ;   which  shows  their  veneration 
this  holy  name  :   and   the  fear   they 
under,  lest  strangers,  who  were  not 
<]uainted  with  the  Chaldee  letters  and 
guage,   should  discover    and    miaappl' 
The  Jews  call  this  name  of  God  the 
grammaton,  or  the  name  w-itb  four 
It  would  be  waste  of  time  and 
repeat  all  that  has  been  said  on 
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municable  name :  it  may  not  be  amiss,  how- 
erer,  to  remind  the  reader,  1 .  That  although 
it  sjjfnifies  the  state  of  being,  yet  it  forms 
no  verb.     3.  It  never  assumeij  a  plural  form. 

3.  It  does  not  admit  an  article,  or  take  an  affix. 

4.  Neither  is  it  placed  in  a  state  of  construe 
tion  with  other  words ;  though  other  words 
may  be  in  construction  with  it.    It  seems  to 
be  a  compound  of  n\  the  Essence,  and  nin, 
etiHing ;    that  is,  aluays  existing  ;  whence 
the  word  eternal  appears  to  express  its  im- 
port ;  or.  as  it  is  well  rendered,  "  He  who 
w,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,"  Rev. 
i.  4  ;  zi.  17  ;  that  is,  eternal,  as  the  echool- 
men  speak,  both  a  parte  ante,  and  a  parte 
pott.     Compare  John  viii.  58.     It  i»  usually 
marked  by  an   abbre^-iation,  1,  in  Jewish 
bookR,  where  it  must  be  alluded  to.     It  is 
»lso  abbreviated  in  the  term  rr,  Jah,  which, 
tht  reader  will  observe,  enters  into  the  form- 
ilion  of  many  Hebrew  appellations.  Sec  J .\ ii . 

JEHU,  tne  son  of  Jehoshapbat,  and 
grandson  of  Nimshi,  captain  of  the  troops  of 
Jonm  the  king  of  Israel,  was  appointed  by 
Cod  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  to  avenge  the 
«iii»  committed  by  the  house  of  Ahab, 
I  Kings  xix.  16.  The  prophet  Eliaba  re- 
triveoa  commission  to  anoint  him ;  but  the 
order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  executed 
totilmore  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  and 
tlien  it  was  done  by  one  of  the  swns  of  the 
protihets,  2  Kings  ix.  1 — 3.  Jehu  was  then 
Stlne  siege  of  Kamotb-Gilcad,  commanding 
the  army  of  Joram,  the  kin;^  of  Iwrael,  when 
*  foung  prciphet  appeared,  who  took  him  aside 
wni  the  officers  of  the  anny,  in  the  midst  of 
*hom  he  was  Kitting,  and,  when  alone  in  a 
cluusber,  poured  oil  on  hia  head,  and  said  to 
'un,  "  Thus  aaith  the  Lord,  1  have  anointed 
"IM  king  over  lurdcl  ;  thou  shalt  smite 
Ike  house  of  Ahab,  and  avenge  the  blood 
•rf  the  prophets  which  hath  been  shed  by 
"CMbel.  For  the  whole  house  of  Ahab  shall 
perish,  and  I  M-ill  make  it  as  that  of  Jero- 
"(WBi,  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  that  of  Baasha, 
tlie  wnof  Ahijah.  Jezebel  shall  be  ealen  by 
uedftgg  in  the  fields  of  Jezreel,  and  there 
•Jill  be  none  to  bury  her,"  2  Kings  i.x.  1 — 10. 
"«»ooner  had  the  ])rophct  delivered  his  mes- 
*^,than,  to  avoid  being  known,  he  instantly 
*ilbdrewi  and  Jehu,  returning  to  the  company 
®f  M»  brother  officers,  was  by  them  interro- 
B*'"l  respecting  what  had  taken  plnce.  He 
Informed  them  that  a  prophet  bad  been  sent 
'nmi  (jod  to  anoint  him  to  the  kingly 
''ffcej  on  which  they  all  rose  up,  and  each 
^*'ung  his  cloak,  they  made  a  kind  of  throne 
tor  Jehu,  and  then  sounding  the  trumpets, 
^ed  out,  "  Jehu  is  king."  Joram,  who 
*•  that  time  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of 
*vk\,  was  then  at  Jezreel  in  a  state  of  indis- 
l*»ition,  having  been  wounded  at  the  siege 
^•f  Ramoth-Gilead.  Jehu,  intending  to  aur- 
|Ti»«  him,  immediately  gave  orders  that  no 
Wie  should  be  permitted  to  depart  out  of  the 
^y  of  Ramoth,  and  himself  set  off  for  Jci- 
•mL  As  he  approached  that  city,  a  cenlinel 
Cve  notice  that  he  saw  b  troop  coming  in 
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great  haste  ;  on  which  Joram  dispatched  an 
officer  to  discover  who  it  was ;  but  Jehu, 
without  giving  the  latter  any  answer,  ordered 
him  to  follow  in  his  rear.  Joram  sent  a 
second,  and  Jehu  laid  iipon  him  the  same 
command.  Finding  that  neither  of  them 
returned,  Joram  himself,  accompanied  by 
Ahaziali,  king  of  Judah,  proceeded  in  his 
chariot  towards  Jehu,  whom  they  met  in  the 
field  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  Joram  in- 
quired, "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?"  To  which  the 
latter  replied,  "  How  can  there  be  peace  so 
long  aju  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother  Jese- 
bel,  and  her  witchcrafts,  are  so  many  ? " 
Joram  instantly  took  the  alarm,  and,  turning 
to  Ahazlab,  said,  "  We  are  betrayed."  At 
the  same  time  Jehu  drew  his  bow,  and 
smote  Joram  between  his  shoulders,  so  that 
the  arrow  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  died  in 
his  chariot.  Jehu  then  gave  orders  that  his 
body  should  be  cast  out  into  the  field  of  Na- 
both the  Jezreelite,  thus  fulfilling  the  predic- 
tion of  the  prophet  Elijah,  2  Kings  ix.  1 1 — 26. 
Jehu  next  proceeded  to  Jezreel,  where 
Jezebel  herself  at  that  time  resided.  Aa  hu 
rode  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  .Jezebel, 
who  was  standing  at  her  window  and  looking 
at  him,  e.\claimed,  "  (Jan  he  who  has  killed 
his  master  hope  for  peace  ? "  Jehu,  lifting 
up  his  head  and  seeing  her,  commanded  her 
servant!)  instantly  to  throw  her  out  at  the 
window ;  which  tiicy  did,  and  she  was  imme- 
diately trampled  to  death  under  the  horses' 
feet  as  they  traversed  the  city.  To  com- 
plete her  destiny,  and  fulfil  the  thrcatenings 
of  l^Iijah,  the  dogs  riime  and  devoured  her 
coq)>>e;  so  that  when  Jehu  sent  to  have  her 
buried,  her  bones  only  were  found,  2  Kings 
ix.  27 — 3".  After  this,  Jehu  sent  to  inform 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  the 
bringing  up  of  Ahab's  scvenly  children,  tliat 
they  might  select  which  of  them  they  thought 
proper  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  Israel. 
But,  over^vhelmed  with  fear,  they  replied 
that  they  were  Jehu's  servants,  and  would  in 
all  ihinga  obey  him.  He  then  commanded 
them  to  put  to  death  all  the  king's  children, 
and  send  their  heads  to  him ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  on  the  following  day.  Jehu 
also  caused  to  be  put  to  death  all  Ahab's 
relatives  and  friends,  the  officers  of  his 
court,  awl  the  jiriesls  whom  he  had  enter- 
tained at  Jezreel,  2  Kings  x.  1 — 11.  After 
this,  ileliu  proceeded  to  Samaria,  and  on  hii 
way  thither  met  the  friends  of  Abaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  who  were  going  to  Jezreel  to 
Balute  the  children  of  Ahab's  family,  with 
the  death  of  whom  they  were  as  yet 
unac([uainted.  They  were  forty-two  in 
number  ;  but  Jehu  gave  orders  to  have  them 
apjirehendcd  and  iiut  to  death.  Soon  after 
this,  he  met  witli  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Rechab  ;  and  taking  him  up  into  his  chariot, 
"Come  wiih  me,"  said  he,  "  and  see  my 
aeal  for  the  Ixird."  And  when  he  was  come 
10  Samaria  he  extir[)!ited  every  remaining 
branch  of  Ahab's  family,  without  sparing  an 
individuid.    ITien  convening  the  people  of 
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Samaria,  he  said,  "  Almb  pnul  some  honours 
to  Baal,  but  1  will  pay  him  greater.  Send 
now  and  gather  together  all  the  ministers, 
priests,  and  ]iropheta  of  Baal."  When  they 
were  all  assembled  in  Baal's  temple,  Jehu 
commanded  to  give  each  of  them  a  i)ar- 
ticular  habit,  to  dislingui^th  them  ;  at  the 
same  time  directing  that  no  stranger  should 
mingle  with  them;  and  then  ordered  his 
people  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  not 
sparing  one  of  them  ;  the  image  of  Baal 
was  also  pulled  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and 
burnt,  the  temple  itself  destroyed,  and  the 
place  where  it  stood  reduced  to  a  dunghill,  2 
Kings  X.  12 — 28. 

Such  were  the  sanguinary  exploits  of 
Jehu  towards  the  idolatrous  house  of  Ahab  ; 
but  he  acted  agreeably  to  divine  direction, 
and  the  Lord  in  these  instances  so  far  ap- 
proved his  conduct,  as  to  promise  him  that 
his  children  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
Israel  to  the  fourth  generation.  Yet,  though 
Jehu  had  been  the  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  Gud  for  taking  vengeance  on  the  profane 
house  of  Ahab,  we  find  him  accused  in  scrip- 
ture of  not  entirely  forsaking  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin  in  worshipping  the  golden  calves, 
2  Kings  X.  29,  31.  It  aj>pear8  also  that,  in 
executing  the  divine  mdiguation  on  the 
wicked  house  of  Ahab,  he  was  actuated  more 
by  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  animosity  than 
the  fear  of  (iod,  or  a  regard  to  the  purity  of 
his  worship.  And  thus  it  is  that  (jod,  in 
the  course  of  hia  providence,  makes  use  of 
tyrants  and  wicked  men,  as  his  in.strumcnts 
to  execute  his  righteous  judgments  in  the 
earth.  After  a  reign  of  eight-and-twenty 
years  over  Israel,  .lehii  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Jehoahaz;  but  hia  reign 
was  embittered  by  the  war  which  Hazael,  king 
of  Syria,  long  waged  against  him,  2  Kings 
X.  .12 — 3G.  His  four  descendants  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  throne  were  Jehoahaz, 
Joash,  Jvroliuam  II.,  and  Zechariah. 

Jlil'IlTILAII,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
was  the  son  of  Gilead  by  a  concubine. 
Judges  si.  1.  2.  His  father  having  several 
other  children  by  liis  lawful  wife,  they  con- 
spired to  c.\|)el  Jenlithah  from  among  them, 
iasisting  that  he  who  was  the  son  of  a  strange 
woman  should  have  no  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance with  them.  Like  Ishmael,  therefore, 
he  withdrew,  and  took  v\)  his  residence  be- 
yond Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Tob,  where  he 
appears  to  hai'e  become  tlie  chief  of  a  ban- 
ditti, or  marauding  party,  who  jirobably  lived 
by  plunder,  Judges  xi.  3.  In  process  of  time, 
a  war  broke  out  between  the  Ammonites 
and  the  children  of  Israel  who  inhabited  the 
country  beyond  Jordan  ;  and  the  latter,  find- 
ing their  want  of  an  intrepid  and  skilful 
leader,  apidied  to  Jephthah  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  them.  He  at  first  reproached  them 
with  the  injustice  they  had  done  him,  in 
banishing  him  from  his  father's  house  ;  but 
he  at  length  yielded  to  their  importunity, 
on  an  agreement  that,  should  he  be  success- 
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ful  in  the  war  against  the  Ammonite*,  the 
I.sraelit«K  should  acknowledge  him  for  thor 
chief.  Judges  xi.  4 — U. 

As  soon  as  Jephthah  wag  inrested  with 
the   command  of  the  Israelites  he   sent  ■ 
dejmtatiiin  to  the  Ammonites,    demandinc 
to  know  on  what  ]]rinclple  the  latter  hn 
taken  up  arms  against  them.   They  answered 
that  it  was  to  recover  the  territory  which 
the  former  had  taken  from  them  on  their 
first  coming  out  of  Egypt.      Jephthah  n^ 
plied  that   they  had  made  no   conqnestf  ift 
that  quarter  but  from  the  Amorites ;  adding 
"  If  you  thiuk  you  have  a  right  to  all  Hal\ 
Cheniosh,  your  god,  hath  given  you,  why ■ 
shoidd  not  wc  possess  all  that  the  lAjrri  ottf 
God  hath  conferred  on  ua  by  right  of  con. 
quest  i "    Jephthah's  reasoning  availed  no* 
tiling  with  the  Ammonites ;  and  as  the  lattn 
persisted  in  waging  war,  the  former  collected 
his  trooP'S  together  and  put  bimcelf  it  tbei; 
head.     The    Spirit    of  tlie    Lord  i«  nid  In 
have  now  come  upon  Jephthah  ;  by  whicl 
we  are  here  to  understand,  that  the  Lord 
endowed  him  with  a  spirit  of  valour  aniJ 
fortitude,  adequate  to  the  exigence  of  ilic 
situation  in  which  he  wa.s  placed,  animkung 
him  with  courage  for  the  battle.  ;.od  esjr- 
cially    inspired    him   with   unnhakcn   cooli- 
dence  in  the  God  of  the  armie«  of  larul. 
Judges  xi.  17;  Heb.  xi.  32;   1    Sara.  xi6; 
Num.  xxiv.  2.     Jephthah  at  this  time  tanit 
a  vow  to  the   lA)rd  that  if  he   delivered  lb* 
Ammonites   into  his  hand,  m  baiever  oai 
forth  out  of  the  doors  of  his  honise  to  meet 
him  when  he  returned  should  be  the  I^ord'*! 
it  is  also  added  in  our  English  version.  "  nr.i 
I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-oflenr 
xi.  31.     'Hie  battle  terminated  .i 
for  Jephthah  ;  the  Ammonites  were  JticiUi^J 
and  the    Israelites  ravaged     their  coodIi 
But  on  returning  towards  his  awnhouK^I 
daughter,  an  only  child,  caioe  out  lo  i 
her  ihther  with  timbrels  and  dmces, 
nanied  by  a  chorus  of  virgins,  to  celdiaM] 
his  victory.     On  seeing  her,  Jephthah 
his  clothes,  and  said,  "Alas,  my  d3UKhicr( 
thou  hast  brought  me  very  1«JW  ;  for  1  ha«i" 
opened  my  mouth  to  the  Lord,  and 
go   back."      His   daughter     intimated 
readiness  to  accede  to  any  vow  he  wfi^ 
have   made   in   which   she   was 
interesttd ;  only  claiming   a  re8|)ite 
months,  during  which  she  might 
the  mountains  and  bewail  her  virgimtf 
her  companions.     Jephthah   yielded  to 
request,  and  at  the  end  of  two  month*,  i 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  many,  her  fate 
offered  her  up  in  sacrifice,  as  abumt-ofl«aa| 
to  the  Lord,  Judges  xL  34 — 3g.     It  is.  bv- 
ever,   scarcely   necessary    to  mention,  lb* 
almost  from  the  davs  of  Jephthah  to  l!» 
present  time,  it  has  oeen  a  »ubject  of  tnra 
contest  among  the  critics  and  commeoCitan, 
whether  the  judge  of  Israel  really  sactifeed 
his  daughter,  or  only  devoted  her  to  a«tati 
of  celibacy.     Among  those  who  contend  Us 
the  former  opinion,   may   be    partinitflfj 
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id  th«  T«7  learned  IVof<?-^sor  Mi- 
vho  insiiU  most  pereni]itori]y  that 
It,  "  did  with  her  oii  he  had  vowed," 
nann  anything  else  but  that  her 
ut  her  lo  death,  and  burnt  her  body 
at-offering.  On  this  point,  however, 
■rka  uf  Dr.  Hales  are  of  great 
—When  Jephtfaah  went  forth  to 
•ainrt  the  Ainmoniten  "  he  vowed  a 
;o  the  Lord,  and  said.  If  thou  wilt 
;ve  the  children  of  Amman  into  my 
ten  it  shall  be,  that  whataoever 
out  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to 
,  when  I  return  in  peace  from   the 

of  Ammon,  shall  either  be  the 
or  1  will  offer  it  up  [for]  a  burnt. 
**  Judges  xi.  30,  31.  According  to 
lering  of  the  two  conjunctions,  1,  in 
clause,  filher,  or,  which  i«  justified 
lebrew  idiom,  the  paucity  of  con- 
[Mrticles  in  that  language  making  it 
f  that  this  conjunction  should  often 
ntood  disjunctively,  the  vow  cun- 
r  two  parts,  1.  That  what  person 
let  liim  should  be  the  Lord's,  or  be 
I  to  his  sennce.  2.  That  what  beast 
let  him.  if  clean,  should  be  offered 
burnt-offering  unto  tlie  Lord.  This 
f,  and  this  interpretation,  ia  war- 
ty the    Lentical   law    about   vows. 

or  vow,  in  general,  included  either 
bcMta,  or  things,  dedicated  to  the 

pious  uses ;  %vhicb,  if  it  was  a  sim- 
,  was  redeemable  at  certain  price*, 
■von  repented  of  hia  vow,  and  wished 
utc  it  for  money,  according  tu  the 
•ex  of  the  person,  Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 8. 
I  ■  wise  regulation  to  remedy  rash 
Jul  if  the  vow  was  accompanied  with 
rfotemenl.  it  was  irredeemable,  as  in 
mag  cases  :  "  Notwithstanding,  no 
■B  which  a  man  shall  devote  imto 
neither]  of  man,  or  of  beast,  or  of 
nia  own  property,  shall  be  sold  or 
1.  Everything  devoted  is  most  holy 
I  Lord,"  l*v.  xxvii.  28.  Here  the 
H  in^he  original  should  necessarily 
trcd  dikjunctively,  or,  as  the  hi'^t 
ia  in  our  |)ublic  translation,  because 
I  three  diMinct  subjects  of  devote- 
>  b«  applied  to  distinct  uses ;  the 
be  dejicated  to  the  service  of  the 
I  Ssluiui-I  by  his  mother,  Hannah, 
u  il  ;  the  cattle,  if  clean,  such  as 
J|b,  goats,  turtle-doves,  or  pigeons, 
^■ccl  i  and  if  unclean,  as  camels, 
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p.,  to  be  employed  for  carrying 
>  the  service  of  tne  tabernacle  or 


the  loads,  to  be  sacred  property. 
',  ihcrrforv,  expressly  applied,  in  its 
Dch,  to  Jephthnh'fi  ca»e,  who  had 
ua  daughter  to  tlic  l^ord,  or  opened 
ant4>  the  Lord,  and  therefore 
go  hack ;  as  he  declared  in  his 
.„  his  daughter,  and  his  only 
[  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and 
was,  therefore,  necessarily 
with  her  own  consent,  tu  per- 


petual virginity,  in  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle, Judges  xi.  36,  37-  And  such  service 
was  customary ;  for  in  the  division  of  the 
spoils  taken  in  the  first  Midianite  war,  of  the 
wholenumberof  captive  virgins,  "  the  Lord's 
tribute  was  thirty-two  persons,"  Num.  xxxi. 
35 — 40.  This  instance  appears  to  be  decisive 
of  the  nature  of  her  devotement.  Her 
father's  extreme  grief  on  this  occasion,  and 
her  requisition  of  a  respite  of  two  months  to 
bewail  her  virginity,  are  both  perfectly 
natural:  having  no  other  issue. he  could  only 
look  forward  to  the  extinction  of  his  name  or 
famdy ;  and  a  state  of  celibacy,  which  \n 
reproachful  among  women  everywhere,  was 
peculiarly  so  among  the  Israelites ;  and  was 
therefore  no  ordinary  sacrifice  on  her  part, 
who,  though  she  generously  gave  up,  could 
not  but  regret  the  loss  of  becoming  "  a 
mother  in  Israel."  "  And  he  did  with  her 
according  to  liis  vow  which  he  had  vowed, 
and  she  knew  no  man,"  or  remained  a  virgin 
all  her  life.  Judges  xi.  34—49.  There  was 
also  another  case  of  devotement  which  was 
irredeemable,  and  follows  the  former  :  "  No 
one  devoted,  who  shall  be  devoted  of  man, 
shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  aurely  be  put  to 
death,"  Levit.  xxvii.  29.  This  case  differs 
materially  from  the  former:  1.  It  is  confined 
to  Tiersons  devoted,  omitting  beasts  and 
lands.  2.  It  does  not  relate  lo  private  pro- 
|>erty,  as  in  the  foregoing.  3.  The  subject 
of  it  was  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  instead  of 
being  "  most  holy  unto  the  Lord."  This  law, 
therefore,  related  lo  aliens  or  public  enemies 
devoted  to  destruction,  either  by  Uod,  hv 
the  people,  or  by  the  magistrate.  <Jf  all 
these  we  have   instances  in  the  scriptures  : 

1.  The  .\malckites  and  Canaanitea  were 
devoted  by  tiod  himself.  Saul,  there- 
fore, was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  law  for 
sparing  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekiies,  a« 
Samuel  reproached  bim,  1  Sam.  xv.  23  :  and 
"  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord,"  not  as  a  sacrifice,  according  to  Vol- 
taire, but  as  a  criminal,  "  whose  sword  had 
made  many  women  childless."  By  tltis  law 
the  .Midianite  women,  who  had  been  spared 
in  battle,   were  slain,    Num.  xxxL    14 — IT- 

2.  In  Mount  Hor,  when  the  IsraeUles  were 
attacked  by  Arad,  king  of  the  southern 
(.'anaanites,  who  took  some  of  them  pri- 
soners, they  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
that  they  would  utterly  de.stror  thcMi  <"b- 
naanites,  and  their  cities,  if  the  Lord  should 
deliver  them  into  their  hand;  which  the 
Lord  ratified.  Whence  the  place  was  called 
llhormali,  because  the  vow  was  accompa- 
nied by  cherem,  or  devotement  lo  destruc- 
tion. Num.  xxi.  1 — 3.  And  the  vow  wiui 
accomplished,  Judges  i.  17.  3.  Fn  the 
PliilisJine  war,  Saul  adjured  ihe  people,  and 
cursed  any  one  that  should  ta^te  food  until 
the  evening.  His  own  son,  Jonathan,  inad- 
vertently ate  a  honey-comb,  not  knowing  of 
his  father's  oath,  for  which  Said  sentenced 
him  to  die.  But  the  people  interposed,  and 
rescued  him,  for  hia  public  services;  thua 


MKQming  the  power  of  dispensing,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  with  an  unreasonable 
oath,  I  Sam.  xiv.  24 — 45.  This  latter  cajje. 
therefore,  is  utterly  irrelative  to  Jephthah's 
vow,  which  did  not  regard  a  foreign  enemy, 
or  a  domestic  transgressor,  devoted  to  de- 
struction, but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  vow 
of  thanksgiving,  and  therefore  properly  came 
under  the  former  case.  And  that  Jephthah 
rould  not  possibly  have  sacrificed  hia  daugh- 
ter, according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  founaed 
on  incorrect  translation,  may  appear  from 
the  following  considerRtions :  1,  The  sacri- 
fice  of  children  to  Alaloch  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord,  of  which,  in  numberless 
passages,  he  expresses  hi.'<  iletestation ;  and 
It  was  prohibited  by  an  e.X{>re83  law,  under 
pain  of  death,  as  "  a  defilement  of  God's 
sanctuary,  and  a  profanation  of  his  holy 
name,"  Levit.  xx.  2,  3.  Such  a  sacrifice, 
therefore,  unto  the  Lord  himself,  must  be  a 
still  higher  abomination.  And  there  is  no 
precedent  of  any  such  under  the  law,  in  the 
Old  Testament.  2.  The  case  of  Isaac,  before 
the  law,  is  irrelevant ;  for  Isaac  was  not 
sacrificed  j  and  it  was  only  proposed  for  a 
trial  of  Abraham's  faith.  3.  No  father, 
merely  by  his  own  authority,  could  put  an 
oflenuing,  much  less  an  innocent,  child  to 
death,  upon  any  account,  without  the  sen- 
tence of  the  magistrates,  Deut.  xx\.  18 — 21, 
and  the  consent  of  the  people,  as  in  Jona- 
than's case.  4.  The  iMi»chna,  or  traditional 
law  of  the  Jews,  is  pointedly  against  it ;  "  If 
a  Jew  shoulil  devote  his  son  or  daughter, 
his  man  or  maid  servant,  who  are  Hebrews, 
the  dcvotement  would  be  void;  because  no 
man  can  devote  what  is  not  his  own,  or 
of  whose  life  he  has  not  the  absolute  dis- 
posal." 

These  arguments  appear  to  be  decisive 
against  the  sacrifice;  and  that  Jenhthah 
could  not  even  have  devoted  his  daughter  to 
celibacy  against  her  will,  is  evident  from  the 
history,  and  from  the  bij^h  estimation  in 
which  she  was  alwavs  held  ny  the  daughters 
of  Israel,  for  her  filial  duty,  and  her  hapless 
fate,  which  they  celebrated  by  a  regular 
anniversary  commemoration  four  days  in 
the  year,  Judges  xi.  40.  We  may,  however, 
remark,  that,  if  it  could  be  more  clearly 
estal>li8hed  that  Jephthah  actually  immo- 
lated hid  daughter,  there  is  not  the  least 
evidence  that  his  conduct  was  sanctioned  by 
God.  Jepbtbali  was  manifestly  a  sujiersti- 
tioua  and  ill-rnstrueteil  man,  and,  like  dam- 
son, an  instrument  of  God's  power,  rather 
than  an  example  of  his  grace. 

JKHH.MLA.1I.  The  prophet  Jeremiali 
was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  being,  as  he  re- 
cords himself,  one  of  the  priests  that  dwelt 
at  Anathoth  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a  city 
appropriated  out  of  that  tribe  to  the  use 
of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Joshua 
x.vi.  18,  and  situate,  as  we  learn  from  St. 
.lerom,  about  thrte  miles  nortli  of  Jerusalem. 
Some  have  suiipo.<<ed  his  father  to  have  been 
tliat  Uilkah  the  High  Priest,  by  whom  the 
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hook  of  the  law  was  found  in  the  temple  ia 
the  reign  of  Joaiah  :  but  for  this  then?  is  no 
better  ground  than  his  ha^-ing   borne   the 
same  name,  which  was  no  uncommon  one 
among  the  Jews ;  whereas,  had  he  been  in 
reality  the  High  Priest,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  mentioned  by  that  distingui&hing 
title,  and  not  put  upon  a  level  with  priests  of 
an  ordinary  and  inferior  class.     Jeremiah 
appears  to  have  been  very  young  when  he 
was  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  prophetical 
office,  from  which  he  modestly  endeavoured 
to  excuse  himself  by  pleading  his  youth  and 
incapacity ;    but    being    overruled    by   the 
divine  authority,  he  set  himself  to  discborf^e 
the  duties  of  his  function  with  unremitted 
diligence  and  fidelity  during  a  period  of  il 
least  forty-two  years,  reckoned    from  tbs 
thirteenth  vear  of  Josiah's  reign,     lo  lie 
course  of  his  ministry  he  met  with  gretf 
difficulties  and  opposition  from  his  countrj- 
men  of  all  degrees,  whose  persecution  ud 
ill  usage  sometimes  wrought  eo  far  upon  his 
mind,  as  to  draw  from  him  exiiresvooi,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  which  many  hit 
thought  hard  to  reconcile  with  hj»  religiotfl 
principles  ;  but  which,  when  duly  considered, 
may  be  found  to  demand  our  pity  for  liis 
unremitted  sufferings,  rather  than  ourwu- 
sure  for  any  want  of  piety  and  revereiMt 
towards  God.     He  was,  in  truth,  a  nun  o( 
unblemished  piety  and  conscientious  inlt|!- 
rity  ;  a  warm  lover  of  of  his  country,  wlioU 
misery  he  pathetically  deplores ;   and  » 
affectionately  attached    to  nis  countiymta, 
notwithstanding  their  injurious  treatment  oi 
him,  that  he  chose  rather  to  abide  with  them, 
and  undergo  all  hardships  in  their  conpaiy. 
than  separately  to  enjoy  a  etate  of  eiw« »™ 
plenty,  which   the    favour  of  the  king  w 
Babylon   would  have  secured  to  hnn.    At 
length,  after  the  destruction  of  Jermalo*. 
being  carried  with  the  remnant  of  theJe** 
into  Egj-pt,  tvhither  they  had  resolved  to 
retire,  though  contrary  to  his  adnce,  npM 
the  murder  of  Gedaliah,   whom  the  Cul- 
deans  had  left  governor  in  Judea,  hetbo* 
continued    warmly  to  remonstrate  igiiiB' 
their   idolatrous    ])ractice«,   foretellic;  th« 
consefluences  that  would  inevitablv  foUo* 
But  his  freedom  and  zeal  are  said  to  h»M 
cost  him  his  life  ;  for  the  Jews  at  Talip»nhc*> 
according  to  tradition,  took  such  offence  it 
hina  that  they  tstoned  him  to  death.    Tias  V- 
count  of  the  manner  of  his  end,  thoufh  »* 
absolutely  certain,  is  at  least  very  probalilfc 
considering  the  temper  and  disposition  of  ik* 
parties  concerned.     Their  wickedness,  ho»' 
ever,  did  not  long  pass  without  its  lewwii; 
for,  in  a  few  years  after,  they  were  mi»»f»hlf 
destroyed  by  the  Babylonian  armies  whi']' 
invaded   Egypt  according  to  the  prophet'' 
prediction,  Jer.  .\liv   27,  28. 

Tlie  idolatrous  apostasy,  and  other  ct\o»- 
nal  enormities  of  the  people  of  Judah.  tsi 
the  severe  judgments  which  God  was  ptt- 
pared  to  innict  upon  them,  but  not  without 
a  distant  prospect  of  future  re^toratian  uu 
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(leliverance,  are  the  principal  subjei-t-raattfrs 
of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  ;  excepting 
only   the  forty-fifth    chapter,  which  relates 
pcnonally  to  Baruch,  and  the  six  Kucceeding 
chapters,  which  respect  the  fortunes  of  some 
particular  heathen  nations.     It  is  obserrable. 
however,  that  though  many  of  these  pro- 
phecies have  their  particular  dates  annexed 
to  them,  and  other  dates  may  be  tolerably 
well  conjectured  from  certain  internal  marks 
and  circumstances,  there  appears  much  dis- 
order in  the  arrangement,  not  easy  to  be 
accounted   for   osj  any  principle  of  regular 
dengn,  but  probably  the  result  of  some  ac- 
cident or   other,   which    has    diHturhed  the 
original  order.    The  best  arran(?ement  of  the 
chapters  appears  ta  be  aceordinff  to  the  list 
which  will  be  subjoined  ;  the  diflerent  reigns 
in  which  the  prophecies  were  delivered  were 
most  probably  as  follows  :  The  first  twelve 
chapters  seem  to  contain  all  the  prophecies 
delivered   in  the    reign   of  the   good   king 
Josiah.     During  the  short  reign  of  Shalliim, 
or  Jehoahaz,  his  second  son,  who  succeeded 
Kim.  Jeremiah  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
toy  revelation.     Jehoiakim,  the  eldest  son 
of  Josiali,   succeeded.      The  prophecies  of 
this  reign  are  continued   on  from  the  thir- 
iMath  to  the  twentieth  chapter  inclusively ; 
to  which  we  must  add  the  twenty-second, 
iwtmy-third,     twenty-fifth,      twenty-sixth, 
thirty-fifth,  and  thirty-sixth  chanters,  tojre- 
ihcr  wiih  the  forty-fifth,  forty-sixth,  forty- 
nevenlh,  and  most  probably  the  forty. eighth, 
ud  as  far  as  the  thirty-fourth  verse  of  the 
(orty-ninth  chapter.     Jeconiah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim,  succeeded.     We  read  of  no  pro- 
phecy that  Jeremiah  actually   delivered  in 
^  king's  reign ;  but  the  fate  of  Jeconiah, 
w  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  ron- 
tinuing  an  exile  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
*tn  foretold  early  in  his  father's  reign,  as 
Oay  lie  particularly  seen  in  the  twenty-second 
t|>ipi«:r.    The  last  king  of  Judah  was  Zede- 
™d.  the  youngest  son  of  Jo»iah.     The  pro- 
pWii'5  delivered  in  his  reign  are  contained 
IB  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-fourth  chau- 
'er«.  the  twenty-seventh  to  the  thirty- fourth, 
•id  the  thirty- seventh  to  the  thirty-ninth 
radusivply,  together  with  the  last  six  ver.«es 
of  the  forty-ninth  chapter,  and  the  fiftieth 
"•d  fifty-first  chapters  concerning  the  fall 
"(Babylon.     The  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
f^'gn  of  /edekiah,   and  the  capture  of  the 
Wy,  are  circumstantially  related  in  the  fifty- 
•Jfond  chapter  ;  and  a  particular  account  of 
J'"'  subsequent  transactions  is  given  in  the 
wtifih  to  the  forty-fourth  inclusively.     The 
vnngement  of    the    chapters,  alluded    to 
'^ns,  is  here  subjoined  :  i. — xx.,  x.Vii.,  xxijt., 
Wv.,  xxvi.,  XXXV.,  xxxvi.,  xlv.,  xxiv.,  xxix. — 
**lL,  xivii.,  ixviii.,  xxi.,   xxxiv.,  xxxvii., 
'Uii.,  rxxiii.,  xxxriii.,  xxxix.,  from  the  fif- 
''enth  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  xxaIx.,  from 
^»«  first  to  the  fourteenth  verse,  xl. — xliv,, 
''H.,  an<l  «o  on. 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  of  which  the 
^'J'rumatantial  accomplishment  is  often  spe- 
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cified  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  of 
a  very  di.-itiiiguiahed  and  illustrious  character. 
He  foretold  the  fate  of  Zedekiah,  .ler.  xxxiv. 
2—5  ;  2  Chron.  .Txxvi.  1 1 — 91 ;  2  Kings  xxv. 
5  ;  Jer.  lii.  U  ;  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
precise  time  of  its  duration,  and  the  return 
of  the  Jews.  He  describes  the  destruction 
of  Babylon,  and  the  downfal  of  many  nations, 
Jer.  xxv.  12,  ix.  26,  xxv.  19 — 25,  xUi.  10 — 18, 
xlvi.,  and  the  following  chapters,  in  predic- 
tions, of  which  the  gradual  and  successive 
completion  kept  up  the  confidence  of  the 
Jews  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  pro- 
phecies, which  he  delivered  relative  to  the 
Nlessiah  and  his  period,  Jer.  ixiii.  5,  6 ; 
XXX.  9;  xx.xi.  15i  xxxii.  14 — 18;  xixiii.  9 — 
26.  He  foreslMJwed  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  Christ,  Jer.  xxxi.  22,  the  virtue  of  his 
atonement,  the  spiritual  character  of  his  cove- 
nant, and  the  inward  efficacy  of  his  laws,  Jer. 
xxxi.  31 — 36  J  xx-xiii.  8.  Jeremiah,  contem- 
plating those  calamities  which  impended  over 
his  country,  represented,  in  the  most  descrip- 
tive terms,  and  under  the  moat  impressive 
images,  the  destruction  that  the  invading 
enemy  should  produce.  He  bewailed,  in 
pathetic  expostulation,  the  shameless  adul- 
teries which  had  provoked  the  /Umighty, 
after  long  forbearance,  to  threaten  Judah 
with  Luevitable  tmnishment,  at  the  time  that 
false  prophets  deluded  the  nation  with  the 
promises  of"  assured  peace,"  and  when  the 
peo])le,  in  impious  contempt  of  "  the  Lord's 
word,"  defied  its  accomplishment.  Jere- 
mi-ih  intermingles  with  his  prophecies  some 
historical  relations  relative  to  his  own  con- 
duct, and  to  the  completion  of  those  predic- 
tions which  he  had  delivered.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Jeremiah  had  spread  among  foreign 
nations,  and  his  prophecies  were  deservedly 
celebrated  in  other  countries.  Many  hea- 
then writers  also  have  undesignedly  borne 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  his 
prophetic  and  historical  descriptions . 

As  to  the  ilyle  of  Jeremiah,  says  Bishop 
Lowth,  this  prophet  is  by  no  means  wanting 
either  in  elegante  or  sublimity,  although, 
generally  sneaking,  inferior  to  Isaiah  in  both. 
Mis  thougnts,  indeed,  are  somewhat  less 
elevated,  and  he  is  commonly  more  large  and 
diffuse  in  his  sentences  ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  may  be,  that  he  is  mostly  taken  up  with 
the  gentler  passions  of  grief  and  pity,  fur  the 
evfiresston  of  which  he  has  a  peculiar  talent. 
This  is  most  evident  in  the  Lamentations, 
where  tbose  passions  altogether  predomi- 
nate ;  but  it  is  often  \'isible  also  in  his  Pro- 
phecies, in  the  former  part  of  the  book  more 
especially,  which  is  principally  poetical  ;  the 
middle  parts  are  chiefly  histoncal ;  but  the 
last  part,  consisting  of  six  chapters,  is  en- 
tirely poetical,  and  contains  several  oracles 
distinctly  mnrked,  in  which  this  prophet  falls 
very  little  short  of  the  lofty  style  of  Isaiah. 
But  of  the  whole  book  of  Jeremiah  it  is  hardly 
the  one  half  which  I  look  upon  as  poetical. 

Jeremiah  survived  to  behold  the  sad  ac- 
complishment of  alt  his  darkest  predictions. 
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He  witnessed  all  the  horrors  of  the  faroine, 
and,  when  that  had  done  its  work,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  enemy.  He  saw  the  strong 
Jiolds  of  the  city  cast  down,  the  palace  of 
.Solomon,  the  temple  of  God,  with  all  it» 
courts,  itB  roofs  of  cedar  and  of  gold,  levelled 
to  tlie  earth,  or  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
the  sacred  vessels,  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
itself,  with  the  chenibirn,  pillaged  by  pro- 
fane hands.  What  were  the  feelings  of  a 
patriotic  and  religious  Jew  at  this  tremen- 
dous crisis,  he  has  left  on  record  in  his 
unrivalled  elegies.  Never  did  city  suflTer  a 
more  miserable  fate,  never  was  ruined  city 
lamented  in  language  so  exquisitely  pathetic. 
Jerusalem  i«,  as  it  were,  personified,  and 
bewailed  with  the  passionate  sorrow  of  pri- 
vate and  domestic  attju-hment ;  while  the 
more  general  pictures  of  the  famine,  the  com- 
mon misery  of  every  rank,  and  age,  and  sex, 
rU  the  desolation,  the  carnage,  the  violation, 
the  dragging  away  into  captivity,  the  remem- 
brance of  former  glories,  of  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  and  the  glad  festivals,  the  awful 
wense  of  the  divine  wrath  heightening  the 
present  calamities,  arc  successively  drawn 
with  all  the  life  and  reality  of  an  eye-witness. 
They  combine  the  truth  of  history  with  the 
deepest  pathos  of  poetry. 

JERICHO  was  a  city  of  Benjamin,  about 
seven  leagues  from  Jerusalem,  and  two  from 
the  Jordan,  Joshua  .xviii.  21.  Moses  calls 
it  the  city  of  paJm-trees,  Deut.  xxxiv.  3, 
because  of  palm-trees  growing  in  the  plain 
uf  Jericho.  Josephus  says,  that  in  the 
territory  of  this  city  were  not  only  many 
ualm-trees,  but  also  the  bakain-tree. 
The  vidley  of  Jericho  was  watered  by 
a  rivulet  which  had  been  formerly  salt  and 
bitter,  but  was  sweetened  by  the  j)rophet 
Ebsha,  2  Kings  ii.  19-  Jericho  was  the  first 
city  in  Canaan  taken  by  Joshua,  ii.  1,  2, 
&c.  He  sent  thither  spies,  who  were  re- 
ceived by  Hahal),  lodged  in  her  house,  and 
preserved  from  the  king  of  Jericho.  Joshua 
received  orders  to  besiege  Jericho,  soon 
after  his  passage  over  Jordan.  Joshua  \*i. 
I — 3,  &c.  <i*nr  commanded  tlie  Hebrews  to 
march  round  the  city  once  a  day  for  seven 
days  together.  'I"he  soldiers  marched  first, 
probably  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemies' 
arrows,  and  after  them  the  priests,  the  ark, 
&c.  On  the  seventh  day,  they  marched  seven 
times  round  the  city;  and  at  the  seventh, 
while  the  trumpets  were  sounding,  and  all 
the  people  shouting,  the  walls  tell  doTim. 
The  rabbins  say,  that  the  first  day  was  our 
Sun<iay,  and  the  seventh  the  sabbath-day, 
Durmg  the  first  six  days,  the  pco^  te  con- 
tinued iti  profound  silence;  but  on  the 
seventh  Joshua  commanded  them  to  shout. 
Accordingly,  they  all  e.xcrtcd  their  voices, 
and  the  walls  being  overthrown,  they  en- 
tered the  city,  every  man  in  the  place  oppo- 
site to  him.  Jericho  being  devoted  by  uod, 
they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  consecrated  all 
the  gold,  silver,  and  brass.  Theu  Joshua 
<aid,  "  Cursed  he  the  man  before  the  Lord 
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who  shall  rebuild  Jericho."    About  fire  hun- 
dred and  thirty   years   after  tliis,   Hiel,  of 
Bethel,  undertook  to  rebuUd  it ;  but  he  lo«t 
his  eldest  son,  Abiram,  at  Laying  the  foimdt- 
tions,  and  his  youngest  son,  Segub.  wbenliB 
hung  up  the  gates.     However,  we  are  not 
to  imagine  that  there  was  do  city  of  Jericho  ' 
till  the  time  of  Hiel.     There  was  a  city  of  I 
palm-trees,    probably  the  same  as  Jericho, 
under  the  Judges,  Judges  iii.  13.     David'iJ 
ambassadors,  who  had  been  insulted  by  the  j 
Ammonites,   resided   at   Jericho    till    their  ] 
beards  were  grown,  2  Sam.  x.  4.    There  wa«, 
therefore,  a  city  of  Jericho  which  stood  is ' 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  original   Jericho,  i 
These    two    places     are     distinguished    by  i 
Josephns.      After  Hiel   of   Bethel    ha<i   re- 
built   old    Jericho,    no    one    scrupled    taj 
dwell  there,    (hir  Saviour  wrotight  minclacl 
at  Jericho. 

According  to  Pococke,  the  mouniaini  to 
which  the  absurd  name  of  Quarantania  ha*' 
been  arbitrarily  given,  axe  the  highest  in  all : 
Jndea;    and  he   is  probably  correct;   thtj 
form  part  of  a  chain  extending  from  !>ct- 
thopolis   into    Idnmea.      The    fountain  of 
Elisha  he  states  to  be  a  soft  water,  mtbcr 
warm ;  he  found  in  it  some  nnidl  abell-fisb 
of  the  turbinated  kind.     Close  by  the  rmttvi 
aqueduct  are   the  remains  of  a  line  [Otni 
way,  with  a  fallen  column,  supposed  Uti 
Roman   milestone.      The    hills    ne 
Jerusalem  consist,  according  to  Ha 
of  a  very   hard    limestone ;     and   diflettot 
sortj  of  plants  are  found  on  them,  in  parti- 
cular the   mjTtle,   the  carob-tree,   ami  ih« 
tiupentine-trec ;  but  further  towards  Jencho 
thev  are  bare  and  barren,  the  hard  lime^lia* 
giving  way  to  a  looser  kind,  sometjmnvlult 
and    sometimes    greyish,    with    inte  '_ 
layers  of  a  reddish  micaceous  stone,  t 
purvm  micaeeum.     Tlie  vales,   thong 
ttare  and  uncultivated,  and  full  of 
contain  good  red  mould,  which  woulili 
reward  the  husbandman's  toil.     Nothing  i 
be  more  savage  than  the   present   aspMt  at 
these   wild  and  gloomy  soUtudes,  throng 
which  runs  the  very  road  where  is  laid  tw 
scene  of   that  exquisite   parable,   the  gosi 
.Samaritan,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pn- 
sent,   it   has   been  the  haunt  of  the 
desperate  bandits,  being    one    of  the 
dangerous    in    Palestine.       Sometiroet   itll 
track   leads  along   ihe  edges   of  clifb  nf' 
precipices,   which   threaten    ilestructioo  <■ 
the  slightest  false  step ;    at  other   timet  d 
winds  through  craggy  passes,  over-shMlainil 
by  projecting  or   jverpendicular  rock».    Ai 
one  place  the  road  has  been  cut  throngb  tU 
very  apex  of  a  hill,  the  rocks  OTerhanglBf  t 
on  citiier  side.     Here,  in  1820,  an  Ea|Hl 
traveller,   Sir  Frederick   Heuniker,  vrm  *> 
tacked   by  the  Arabs   with    tire-ann«,  wk* 
stripped  him    naked,  and  left  him  levtfcif 
wounded  :  "  It  was  past  mid-day,  uii  I 
ing  hot,"  says  Sir  Frederick;   «» |  "  " 
fusely ;  and  two  vultures,  xi'hoite 
is  to  -consume  corpses,  were  boTeiw^ 
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elf  have  had  strength  to 
sen  to  attack  me." 

The  modern  xillage  of  Jericho  iit  de- 
•enlnrd  by  Mr.  Buckingham  as  a  settlement 
of  about  fifty  dwellin){8,  all  very  mean  in 
thar  appearance,  and  fenced  in  front  with 
thorny  btishe-f,  while  a  barrier  of  the  same 
Uod,  the  most  effectual  that  could  be  raised 
■{taintt  monnted  Arab»,  encircles  the  town. 
A  fine  brook  flows  by  it,  which  empties  itself 
into  theJordan;  the  nearest  point  of  that  river 
is  about  three  miles  di«tant.  'I'he  grounds 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  being 
fnlilited  by  tbiii  stream,  bear  crop  of  dourra, 
Indian  com,  rice,  and  onions.  The  popula. 
tion  is  entirely  Mahomedan,  and  is  governed 
br  a  aheikh ;  their  habits  are  those  of 
flicdoiiini4,  and  robbery  and  plunder  form 
their  chief  and  most  gainful  occupation. 
The  whole  of  the  road  from  JeruHalcm  to 
tlu  Jordan,  is  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
in  Phlentine :  and  indeed,  in  this  portion  of 
it,  the  rery  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  suffi- 
cient, on  the  one  hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery 
aod  murder,  and,  on  the  other,  to  occasion 
a  dn^d  of  it  in  those  who  pass  that  way. 
Oba  nnut  be  amid  the.se  wild  and  gloomy 
•alitade*,  Mirrounded  by  an  armed  band, 
ud  fe«l  the  impatience  of  the  traveller  who 
nahes  on  to  catch  a  new  view  at  every  pass 
and  tnm ;  one  roust  be  alarmed  at  the  very 
tramp  of  the  horses'  hoofs  rebounding 
through  the  cavemed  rocks,  and  at  the 
MVB^  shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less 
load  than  the  echoing  thunder  produced  by 
the  charge  of  their  pieces  in  the  valleys ; 
ooa  must  witness  all  this  upon  the  spot,  be- 
tee  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  admira- 
hl>  atory  of  the  good  Samaritan  can  be  per- 
divtd.  Here,  ]iillage,  wounds,  and  death 
WOldd  be  accompanied  with  double  terror, 
frotn  the  frightful  aspect  of  everything 
■roaad.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  passing 
by  •  feDow-creature  in  distress,  &»  the  priest 
■M  l^eriu  are  said  to  have  done,  striken  one 
with  horror,  as  an  act  almost  more  than 
iahnona.  And  here,  too,  the  compassion  of 
th»  good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous, 
fnMB  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  must 
hare  Ud  to  it,  in  a  spot  where  no  eyes  were 
ftxrd  on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance 
of  lany  duty,  and  from  the  bravery  which 
SEWS  nccoasary  to  admit  of  a  man's  exposing 
huBMlf.  by  such  delay,  to  the  risk  of  a  simi- 
lar &te  to  that  from  which  he  was  endea- 
fvurine  to  rescue  his  fellow-creature. 

.' ■  '  ■  '  •  '>.M,  the  son  of  Ncliat  and  Ze- 
rUj  "vn  at  Zereda,  in  the  tribe  of 

Euhiauu,  :  Kings  xi.  '26.  He  is  the  subject 
Of  frequmt  mention  in  scripture,  as  having 
baea  tli  "f  the  tea  tribes  revolting 

§nKa  til  11  of  Rehoboam,  and  also 

fff  hi«ha%in^  made  Israel  to Sin,"  by  insti- 
talin^  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  golden 
ealre*  ax  Dan  and  Bethel,  1  Kingfi  xii. 
(6—33.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  bold, 
leipled,  and  enterjirising  man,  with 
ol  the  address  of  a  deep  politician 
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about  him ;  fjualities  which  probably  pointed 
him  out  to  king  Solomon  as  a  proper  person 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  obnoxiou!<  commis- 
sion of  levying  certain  ta,xes  throughout  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  On  a  cer- 
tain day,  ns  Jeroboam  was  going  out  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  country,  having  a  new 
cloak  wrapped  alwut  his  shouldcm,  the  pro- 
phet Ahijnh  met  him  in  a  <ield  where  they 
were  alone,  and  seizing  the  cloak  of  Jero- 
boam, he  cut  it  into  twelve  pieces,  and  then 
addressing  him,  said,  "Take  ten  of  them  to 
thyself;  for  thu.s  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  divide 
and  rend  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  and  will 
give  ten  tribes  to  thee.  If,  therefore,  thou 
obeyest  my  word  and  walkest  in  my  ways,  as 
David  my  ser\'ant  has  done,  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  will  establish  thy  bousc^  for  ever, 
and  put  thee  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,"  1  Kings  xi.  U— 39.  Whether  it 
were  that  the  promises  thus  made  by  Ahijah 
prompted  Jeroboam  to  aim  at  taking  their 
accomplishment  into  his  own  hands,  and, 
with  a  view  to  that,  began  to  solicit  the  sub- 
jects of  Solomon  to  revolt ;  or  whether  the 
bare  information  of  what  had  passed  between 
the  prophet  and  Jeroboam,  excited  his  fear 
and  jealousy,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
aged  monarch  took  the  alarm,  and  attempted 
to  apprehend  Jeroboam,  who,  getting  notice 
of  what  was  intended  him,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  into  Kg>'pt,  where  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  Solomon.  He  then  returned, 
and  fottnd  that  Rehobonm,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Solomon  in  the  throne  of 
David,  had  already  excited  the  disgust  of  ten 
of  the  tribes  by  some  arbitrary  proceedings, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  had  withdrawn 
their  allegiance  from  the  new  monarch. 
These  tribes  no  sooner  heard  of  his  return 
than  they  invited  him  to  appear  among  them 
in  a  general  assembly,  in  wliich  they  elected 
him  to  be  king  over  Israel.  Jeroboam  fixed 
his  residence  at  Shechcm,  and  there  fortified 
himself;  he  also  rebuilt  I'cnuel.  a  city  beyond 
Jordan,  putting  it  into  a  state  of  defence,  iu 
order  to  keep  the  tribes  quiet  which  were  on 
that  side  Jordan,  1  Kings  xii.  1 — 2.'>. 

But  Jeroboam  soon  format  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  tiod.  who  had  given  him  the 
kingdom  ;  and  tliought  of  nothing  but  how 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  possession  of  it, 
though  he  discarded  the  worship  of  the  true 
(Jod.  'I'he  first  suggestion  of  his  unbelieving 
heart  was,  that  if  the  tribes  over  whom  he 
reigned  were  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  sacri- 
fice and  keep  the  annual  festivals,  they  would 
be  under  continual  temptations  to  return  to 
the  house  of  David.  To  counteract  this,  he 
caused  two  golden  calves  to  be  made  as  ob- 
jects of  religious  worship,  one  of  which  he 
placed  at  Dan,  and  the  other  at  Bethel,  the 
two  extremities  of  his  dominions :  and  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  made  throughout  all 
his  territories,  that  in  I'uturc  none  of  his  sub- 
jects should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship ; 
and,  directing  them  to  the  two  calves  which 
had  been  recently  erected,  he  cried  out, 
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*'  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought 
thee  up  out  of   Kgypl ! "     He  also  caused 
tdolatruus  temples  to  be  built,  and  phesttt  to 
be  or<laincd  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who 
were  neither  of  the  family  of  Aaron  nor  of 
the  triUe  of  Levi,  I  King's  xii.  20 — 3:1.    Hav- 
ing appointed  a  solemn  public  festival  to  he 
observed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  ei){lith 
month,  in  order  to  tlcdtcate  his  new  altar 
and  consecrate  his  golden  calves,  he  assem- 
bled the  people  at  Bethel,  and  himself  went 
up  to  the  altar  for  the  purjiose  of  otTerin^ 
incense   and   sacrifices.     At  that   instant  a 
prophet,  who  had  come,  divinely  directed, 
from  Judah  to  Bethel,  accosted  Jeeoboatn, 
ami  said,    "  O   altar,  altar,  thus   saiih  the 
Lord,  A  child  shall  be  bom  to  the  house 
of  David,  Josiuh  by  name ;  and  upon  thee 
shall  he   sacrifice  the  priests  of  the  high 
places  who  now  bum  incense  upon  thee :  he 
shall  burn  men's  bones  upon  thee."      To 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  threatening,   the 
prophet  also  added  a  sign,  namely,  that  the 
altar  should  immediately  be  rent  asunder, 
and  the  ashes  and  everything  upon  it  poured 
upon  the  earth,     .leroboain,  incensed  at  this 
interference  of  the  prophet,  stretched  out  his 
hand  and   commanded  liim  to   be  seized ; 
but  the   hand  which  he  had  stretched  out 
was  instantly  paraly.sed,  and  he  was  unable 
to  draw  it  back  again.     The  altar,  too,  was 
broken,  and  the  ashes  upon  it  fell  to  the 
ground, according  to  the  prediction  of  the 
prophet.   Jeroboam  now  solicited  his  prayers 
that  his  hand  might  be  restored  to  him.    The 
man  of  God  iutcrjwscd  his  supplication  to 
Heaven,  and  the  king's  hand  was  restored  to 
hira  sound  as  before.  Jeroboam  then  entreated 
him  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  his  own 
house,  and  accept  a  reward;  but  he  answered, 
"Though  thou  shouldst  give  me  the  half  of 
thine  house,  I  would  not  go  with  thee,  nor 
will  1  taste  anything  in  this  |)lace,  for  the 
Lord  hath  expressly  forbidden  me  to  do  so," 
I    Kmgs  xiii.   1 — 10.      llut  notwithstanding 
this  manifest  indication  of  the  displeasure  of 
Heaven,   it  failed  of  recovering  Jerobuam 
from  his  impious  procedure.     He  continued 
to  encourage  his  subjects  in  idolatry,  by  ap- 
pointing priests  of  trie  high  places,  and  en- 
gaging them  in  such  worship  as  was  contrary 
to   the   divine  law.      Thi.s  was   the  sin   of 
Jeroboam's  family,  and  it  was  the  cause  of 
its  utter  extirpation.     .Some  time  after  his 
accession  to  the  throng  of  Israel,  his  favourite 
son   Abijah   fell  sick,    and,    to   relieve   his 
parental  solicitude,  Jeroboam  instructed  his 
wife  to  disgui.se  herself,  and  in  [hat  state  to 
go  and  consult  the  prophet  Ahijali  cuocern- 
ing  his  recovery.    This  was  the  same  pro- 
phet who  had  foretold  to  Jeroboam  that  he 
should  be  king  of  Israel.    He  was  now  blind 
through  old  age ;  but  the  prophet  was  warned 
of  her  approach,  and,   before  she  entered 
Jiis  threshold,  he  called  her  by  name,  told 
her  that  her  son  should  die,  and  then,  in 
apjiikUmg  terms,  denounced  the  impending 
ruin   of  iFeroboara's    whole   family,   which 
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shortly  after  came  to  j)ass.  After  a  reign  oC 
two-and-twenty  years,  Jeroboam  died,  uid 
Nadab,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
I   Kings  xiii.  33,  34;  xiv.  1—20. 

2.  Jehodoam,  the  second  of  that  name, 
was  the  son  of  Jehoasb,  king  of  Israel.  He 
succeeded  to  his  father's  royal  dignity,  A.  M. 
3179.  and  reigned  forty-one  years.  Though 
much  addicted  to  the  idolatrous  practice*  of 
the  son  of  Nebat,  yet  the  Lord  was  pleaied 
so  far  to  prosj>er  his  reign,  that  by  his  meana, 
according  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
restored  from  a  state  of  great  decay,  into 
which  it  bad  fallen,  and  was  even  rained  to  a 
pitch  of  extraordinary  splendour.  'Ilie  pro- 
phets Amos  and  Hosea,  an  well  na  Joaah, 
lived  during  this  reign. 

JERT^ALEM,  formerly  called  Jebus,  or 
Salem,  Joshua  xviii.  29,  Heb.  vii.  2,  the 
capital  of  Judca,  situated  partly  in  the  lril>e 
of  Uenjamin,  and  partly  in  that  of  Judab. 
It  was  not  completelv  reduced  by  the  ItneJ- 
ites  till  the  reign  of  l)avid,  2  Sajn.  v.  6—9 
.-\h  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  the  true  wor- 
ship, I'salra  cxxii.  4,  and  the  place  where 
Goil  did  in  a  peculiar  manner  dwell,  fint  in 
the  tabernacle,  2  Sam.  vi.  7,  12,  1  <'brDn. 
XV,  1,  xvi.  1,  Psalm  cxxxii.  13,  cxxatv, i,  »nii 
aftenvarils  in  the  temple,  1  Kings  vi.  13 ;  »0 
it  is  used  liguratively  to  denote  the  rliisrch. 
or  the  celestial  society,  to  which  all  that 
believe,  both  Jews  and  gentiles,  are  come, 
and  in  which  they  are  initiated,  (iaL  iv.  96, 
Heb.  xii.  22,  Ilev.  iii.  12,  xjd.  2,  10.  Jcro- 
salcm  was  situated  in  a  stony  and  buim 
soil,  and  was  about  sixty  furlougs  in  length, 
according  to  Strabo.  The  territory  %iiA 
place.s  adjacent  were  well  watered,  hann^ 
the  fountains  of  Gilion  and  Siloam,  and  th< 
brook  Kidron,  at  the  foot  of  its  walls  -,  and, 
besides  these,  there  were  the  waters  of 
Ethan,  which  Pilate  had  conveyed  through 
atjueducts  into  the  city.  The  itncient  cilyoi 
Jcni.salem  or  Jehus,  which  David  took  troin 
the  Jebusites,  was  not  very  large  It  «s 
seated  upon  a  mountain  soiithirai'd  nf  th«' 
temple.  The  opposite  mountain,  s'ttiated  ta 
the  north,  is  Sion,  where  David  built  .t  oe' 
city,  which  he  called  the  city  of  Darxl, 
wherein  was  the  royal  palace,  and  the  trm* 
pie  of  the  Lord.  The  temple  was  buUt  upM 
Slotint  iMoriah,  which  was  one  of  the  lUtll 
hills  belonging  to  Mount  Sion. 

Throtigh  the  reigns  of  David  and  Sol 
Jerusalem  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  and  continued  to  incwM*' 
in  wealth  and  sjilendour.  It  was  resorted h 
at  the  festivals  by  the  whole  population  o/ 
the  country ;  and  the  power  and  commeffaJ 
spirit  of  Solomon,  improving  the  advi 
acipiired  bv  his  father  David,  cent 
most  of  the  eastern  trade,  both  hf 
tliroiigh  the  ports  of  Elath  and  E  • 
and  overland,  by  the  way  of  1  . 
Palmyra.  t>r,  at  least,  thouah  Jem- 
might  not  liave  been  made  a  Jepdl  ni 
chandi«e,   the  quantity   of  precious  v. 
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flowing  into  it  by  direct  importutiun,  and  by 
duliFH  iin|)0!»ed  on  goods  passing  tu  the  ports 
(tt  the  Medjlenunean,  nnd  in  other  direction'^, 
wu  unbounded.  Some  idea  of  the  prodigious 
Wraith  of  Jeni^alem  at  this  timt;  may  be 
foroied,  by  slating,  that  the  quantity  of  gold 
!*ft  by  l)and  fur  the  use  of  the  tt-mple 
anonnted  to  2I,t5<K>,000/.  sterling,  besides 
3,I5U.O0(rf.  in  silver:  and  Solomon  obtained 
3,2-io,noo/.  in  gold  by  one  voyage  to  Opbir, 
while  silver  was  so  abundant,  "that  it  was 
Dot  anything  accounted  of."  These  were 
the  dayn  of  Jerusalem's  glory.  I'niversal 
peace,  unmeasured  we-alth,  the  Tviadom  and 
elemenry  of  the  prince,  and  the  worship  of 
the  true  <  >od,  marked  Jerusalem,  above  every 
citv,  OS  enjoying  the  presence  and  the  espe- 
"l  favour  of  the  .Mmighty.  But  these  days 
_  _  re  not  to  last  long :  intestine  divisions  and 
fcfviffn  wars,  wicked  and  tyrannical  princes, 
■nd.  lut  of  all,  the  crime  most  offensive  to 
HMven,  and  the  one  least  to  be  expected 
amongst  so  favoured  a  people,  led  to  a  series 
of  raUmitief,  through  the  long  period  of 
nine  hundred  years,  with  which  no  other 
city  or  nation  can  furnish  a  paralk'l,  After 
the  death  of  Solomon,  ten  of  the  twelve 
tribes  revolted  from  his  successor  Rehoboam, 
■nd.  ander  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
cMabltshed  a  separate  kingdom  :  so  that 
Jem<alem,  no  longer  the  capital  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  its  temple  frequented  only  by 
the  tribes  of  Judali  and  Uenjamin,  must 
hATC  experienced  a  mournful  declension. 
Foor  years  after  this,  the  city  and  temple 
were  taken  and  plundered  by  Shishak,  king 
of  Egypt,  1  Kings  \\v.  26.  27  ;  2  Chron.  xii. 
S — 9.  One  hnndred  and  forty- five  years 
under  Ama7:iuh,  they  sustained  the 
■  fate  from  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  2  King's 
3  ( "hroo.  rsv.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
from  this  period,  the  city  was  again 
I,  by  K^rhaddon,  king  of  Assyria  ;  and 
eh.  the  king.  Ciirried  a  prisoner  to 
B,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  Within  the  space 
-six  years  more,  it  was  taken  by 
■oh-  Necno,  king  of  Egypt,  whom  Jo.siah, 
Idatf  of  Judab,  had  opposed  in  his  expedition 
to  r'archemish ;  and  who,  in  consequence, 
vaa  kilted  at  the  battle  of  ^legiddo,  and  his 
•on  Hliakim  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
•taad  by  Necno,  who  changed  his  name  to 
Jebotakim,  and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute 
apon  hiui,  ha^-ing  sent  his  elder  brother, 
Jtb«Mha«,  who  had  been  proclaimed  king  at 
"  "a  prisoner  to   Kgypt,  where  he 

l(  9  Kings  xxiii.  i  2  Chron.  .txtv.     Jcni- 
I WM  three  times  besieged  and  taken  by 
'  nexzar,  king  of  Babylon,  within  a 
EW  years.     'ITie  first,  in  the  reign  of 
Moment ioned  king,  .lehoiakim,  who  was 
prisoner  to  Babylon,  and  the  vessels  of 
temple   transported   to    the  same  city, 
liron.  txTvi.     Tlie  second,  in  that  of  his 
Jehoinrhin :  when  all  the  treasures  of 
'1  (he  temple,  and  the  remainder 
-  of  the  latter  which  had  been 
llidaen  oT  npiired  in  the  first  capture,  were 
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carried  away  or  destroyed,  and  the  best  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  king,  led  into  cap- 
tivity, 2  Kings  .xxiv. ;  2  Chron.  xxivi.  And 
the  third,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  suc- 
cessor of  .lehoiachin ;  in  whose  ninth  year 
the  most  fonnidable  siege  which  [hut  ill  fated 
city  ever  sustained,  except  that  of  Titus, 
was  commenced.  It  continued  two  years ; 
during  a  great  part  of  which  the  inhabitants 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  famine :  when,  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  which  answers  to 
July  in  the  year  Q  C.  588,  the  garrison,  with 
the  king,  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  city,  but  were  pursued  and  defeated 
by  the  Chaldeans  in  the  plains  of  Jericho; 
Zedekiah  taken  prisoner;  his  sons  killed 
before  his  face  at  Riblah,  whither  he  was 
taken  to  the  king  of  Babylon ;  and  he  him- 
self, after  his  eyes  were  put  out,  was  bound 
with  fetters  of  Srass,  and  carried  prisoner  to 
Babylon,  where  he  died:  thus  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  which  declared  that  he 
should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  but  should  not 
see  the  place,  though  he  should  die  there, 
I'.tek.  xii.  13.  In  the  following  month,  the 
Chaldean  army,  under  their  general,  Nebu- 
caradnn,  entered  the  city,  took  away  every 
thing  that  was  valuable,  and  then  burnt  and 
utterly  destroyed  it,  with  its  temple  and 
walls,  and  left  the  whole  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  entire  population  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  a  few  husbandmen, 
were  then  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 

During  seventy  years,  the  city  and  temple 
lay  in  rums :  when  those  Jews  who  chose  to 
take  immediate  ad^-antage  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  CyniH,  under  the  conduct  of  Zerub- 
babel,  returned  to  Jenisalem.  and  began  to 
build  the  temple;  all  the  ves.sels  of  gold  and 
silver  belonging  to  which,  that  had  been 
taken  away  hy  Nebuchadneizar,  being  re- 
stored by  Cyrus.  Their  work,  however,  did 
not  proceed  far  without  opposition;  for  in 
the  reign  of  C^amhyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
who  in  scripture  is  called  Ahaouerus,  the 
Samaritans  presented  a  petition  to  that 
monarch  to  put  a  stop  to  the  building,  Kzra 
iv.  6.  Cambyses  appears  to  have  been  too 
busily  engaged  in  his  Egyptian  expedition  to 
tiay  any  attention  to  this  malicious  request. 
His  successor,  Smerdis  the  Magian,  how- 
ever, who  in  scripture  is  called  Artaxerxes, 
to  whom  a  similar  petition  was  sent,  repre- 
senting the  Jews  as  a  factious  and  dangerous 
])eople,  listened  to  it,  and,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  usurper,  issued  a  decree  putting  a  stop 
to  the  further  building  of  the  temple,  E/.ra 
iv.  7,  &c. ;  which,  in  conse<)uence,  remained 
m  an  unfinished  state  till  the  second  year, 
according  to  the  Jewish,  and  third,  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  account, 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  .who  is  called  simply 
Darius  in  scripture.  To  him  also  a  repre- 
sentation hostile  to  the  Jews  was  made  by 
their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Samaritans  ;  but 
this  noble  prince  refused  to  listen  to  it,  and 
having  searched  the  rolls  of  the  kingdom, 
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and  found  in  tEepSace  at  Acmetha  the  de- 
cree of  CjTus,  issued  a  similar  one,  which 
reached  Jerusalem  in  the  Bubsequent  year, 
and  even  ordered  these  very  Samaritans  to 
assist  the  JevvB  in  their  work ;  so  that  it  was 
completed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  same 
reign,  iizra  iv.  24;  v.  j  vi.  1 — 15.  But  the 
city  and  walla  remained  in  a  niinous  condi- 
tion until  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxenics, 
the  Artaxerxes  LongimanuB  of  profane  his- 
tory ;  by  whom  Nehemiah  was  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem, w-ith  a  power  granted  to  him  to  re- 
build them.  Accordingly,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  zealous  servant  of  Ciod,  the  walls 
were  speedily  raised,  but  not  without  the 
accustomed  opposition  on  the  ]iart  of  the 
Samaritans  ;  who,  despairing  of  the  success 
of  an  application  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
openly  attacked  the  Jews  with  arms.  But 
the  building,  notwithstanding,  went  steaddy 
on  ;  the  men  working  with  an  im]ileDient  of 
work  in  one  hand,  and  a  weapon  of  war  in 
the  other;  and  the  wall,  with  incredible 
labour,  was  finished  in  fifty-two  days,  in  the 
year  B.C.  445;  after  which,  the  city  itself 
was  gradually  rebuilt,  Neh.  ii.,  iv.,  vi.  From 
this  time  Jcnisalem  remained  attached  to  the 
Persian  empire,  but  under  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  High  I'ricsls,  until  the  (subversion 
of  that  empire  by  .-\le.xander,  fourteen  years 
after.     See  Alexander. 

At  the  death  of  .Vle,\ander,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  Jerusa- 
lem, with  Judea,  fell  to  the  kings  of  Syria. 
But  in  the  frequent  wars  which  followed  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Syria  and  those  of  I'-gjl^t, 
called  hy  Daniel,  the  kings  of  the  north  and 
south,  it  belonged  sometimes  to  one  and 
sometimes  to  the  other, — an  unsettled  and 
unhappy  state,  highly  favourable  to  disonler 
and  corruption, — the  high  priesthood  ivas 
openly  sola  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  num- 
bers of  the  Jews  deserted  their  religion  for 
the  idolatries  of  the  (jreeks.  At  length,  in 
the  year  B.C.  !7n,  Antiochus  Epiohanes, 
king  of  Syria,  enraged  at  hearing  tnat  the 
Jews  had  rejoicetl  at  a  false  report  of  his 
death,  plundered  Jerusalem,  and  killed  eighty 
thousand  men.  Not  more  than  two  years 
after^vards,  this  cruel  t)Tant.  who  had  seized 
every  opportunity  to  exercise  his  barbarity 
on  tlie  Jews,  sent  .-VpoUonius  with  an  army 
to  Jerusalem  j  who  pulled  down  the  walls, 
grievously  oppressed  the  people,  and  built  a 
citadel  on  a  rock  adjoining  the  temple,  which 
commanded  that  building,  and  had  the  effect 
of  completely  overawing  the  seditious.  Hav- 
ing thus  reduced  this  unfortunate  city  into 
entire  submission,  aiiil  rendered  resistance 
useless,  the  next  step  of  Antiochus  was  to 
alxdish  the  Jewish  religion  altogether,  by 
publishing  an  edict  which  commanded  all 
the  peo])le  of  his  dominions  to  conform  to 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks :  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  service  of  the  temple  ceased, 
and  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  was  set  up 
on  the  altar.  But  this  extremity  of  ignominy 
and  oppression  led,  as  might  have  been 
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expected,  to  rebellion  ;  and  those  Jews  who 
still  held  their  insulted  religion  in  reverence, 
Hed  to  the  mountains,  with  Maltathias  and 
Judas  Maccabeus;  the  latter  of  whom,  after 
the  death  of  Mattathias,  who,  with  his  fol- 
lowers and  successors,  are  knov^-n  by  the 
name  of  Maccabees,  waged  successful  war 
'nith  the  Syrians ;  defeated  ApoUoniua,  Ni- 
canor,  and  Lysias,  generals  of  Antiochus ; 
obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  purified 
the  temple,  and  restored  the  service,  after 
three  years'  defilement  by  the  gentile  idola- 
tries. 

From  this  time,  during  several  8ucce«dinff 
Maccabean  rulers,  who  were  at  once  High 
Priests  and  sovereigns  of  the  Jews,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  king,  Jerusalem  was  able  to 
preserve  itself  from  Syrian  violence.  It  wm, 
however,  twice  besieged,  first  by  .\niiochus 
Eupator,  in  the  year  163,  and  a/terward>  bj 
Antiochus  Sidete.«,  in  the  year  B.  C.  lH, 
But  the  Jews  had  caused  tnemselves  to  br 
sufficiently  respected  to  obtain  cooditioiii 
of  peace  on  both  occasions,  and  to  an 
their  city ;  till,  at  length,  Hyrcanus,  in  (he 
year  130  B.  C,  shook  off  the  Sjtian  yoke, 
and  reigned,  after  this  event,  twenty-one 
years  in  independence  and  prosperity,  lib 
successor,  Judasi,  made  an  important  chiage 
in  the  Jewish  government,  by  taking  the 
title  of  king,  which  dignity  was  enjoyed  by 
his  successors  forty-seven  years,  when  a  di»- 
pute  having  arisen  between  Hyrcanns  II., 
and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  and  the  latter 
having  overcome  the  former,  and  made  his- 
self  king,  was,  in  his  turn,  conquered  by 
the  Romans  under  Pompcy,  by  wbnoi  the 
city  and  temple  were  taken,  Aristobnlos 
made  prisoner,  and  Hyrcanus  created  lli^ 
Priest  and  jirince  of  tlie  Jews,  but  wiihovt 
the  title  of  king.  By  this  event  Judea  wh 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  pro- 
\-incc,  in  the  year  03  B.  C  Nor  did  Jeru- 
salem long  after  enjoy  the  dignity  of  a  at- 
tropolis,  that  honour  being  transferred  to 
Ca^sarea.  Julius  t.'asar,  having  defeated 
Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the  higb 
priesthood,  but  bestowed  the  govcmmrni  ol 
•Judea  upon  Antipater,  an  Iduauean  by  birth, 
but  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  father  of'  Herod 
the  Great.  For  the  siege  and  destniction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  set;  .1  ews. 

Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins  about  forty-aeren 
years,  when  the  emperor  ..■Klius  .Vdrian  be- 
gan to  build  it  anew,  and  erected  a  healkCk 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Jupiter  C«|i- 
tolinus.  'ITie  city  was  tinisheil  •■'  ••' ■ '9«. 
tieth  year  of  his  reign,  and    r  :  ii» 

founder,  ^*Rlia,  or  .Elia  Capitu;... -.   ..    _i  tb» 
heathen  deitj'  who  presided  over  it.     to  tlw 
state  Jerusalem  continued,  under  the 
of  /EUa,  and  inhabited  more  by  CI 

and  pagans  than  by  Jews,  till   the         

the  emperor  Constantine,  styled  the  Greii; 
who,  about  the  year  3Z3,  having  soxk 
Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
began  to  improve  it,  adorned  it  with  miny 
new  edifices  and  churches,  and  restored  di 
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uicient  tuuae.  About  thirty-five  year.^  after- 
wds,  Julian,  named  the  Apostate,  not  from 
•ny  love  he  bore  the  Jews,  but  out  of  hatred 
to  the  i  'hri!)tian».  wboM  faith  he  had  abjured, 
and  with  the  avowed  deslffn  of  defeating  the 
prophecies,  which  had  declared  that  the 
Mraple  «hould  not  be  rebuilt,  wrote  to  t)>e 
Jew*,  inviting  them  to  their  city,  and  pro- 
mising to  restore  their  temple  and  nation. 
He  accordingly  employed  creat  numbers  of 
irorkmen  to  clear  tne  foundations ;  but  balls 
of  fire  biirstinu  from  ihc  earth,  soon  put  a 
■top  to  their  proceedinjf.  This  miraculoua 
taterpoartion  of  Providence  is  attested  by 
wmnj  credible  «-itncsnei«  and  hii^torianH ; 
Bad,  in  particular,  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
Udiir.  a  heathen,  and  friend  of  .Julian ; 
Zemoch  David,  a  Jew;  Ntzianzen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Ambrose  RuAinuH,  Theodoret,  !Sozo- 
laen.  and  Socrates,  who  wrote  his  account 
vhbin  fifty  ycar«  after  the  tran^ction,  and 
vhile  many  eve -witnesses  of  it  were  Rtill 
liviDg.  So  stunborn,  indeed,  is  the  proof  of 
this  miracle,  that  even  (iibbun,  who  strives 
to  invali<lnte  it,  i«  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  gencrnl  fact. 

^•tVMlcm  continued  in  nearly  the  same 
rimMlDa  till  the  beginning  of  tne  seventh 
CMMI7,  when  it  was  taken  and  plundered 
hj  th*  celebrated  ('hosroes*,  king  of  Pcrtiia, 
liy  w-hom  many  thousands  of  the  Christian 
mlttbitant*  were  killed,  or  sold  for  slaves. 
The  Persians,  however,  did  not  hold  it  long, 
a*  they  were  soon  after  entirely  defeated  by 
tht  emperor  Herachus,  who  rescued  Jeru> 
hImb,  and  restored  it,  not  to  the  unhappy 
Jffws,  who  were  forbidden  to  come  Avithin 
ll<R«  miles  of  it,  but  to  the  Christians.  A 
verse  calamity  was,  however,  speedily  to 
httaH  this  ill-fated  city,  llie  Mahommedan 
ilHpoatnre  arose  about  this  time;  and  the 
fisMtica  who  had  adopted  its  creed  carried 
>knr  arms  and  their  religion  with  unprece- 
dwmd  rapidity  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mat.  Toe  caliph  Omar,  the  third  from 
Maltenxt.  invested  the  city,  which,  after 
«ae*  iBore  suffering  the  horrors  of  a  pro- 
tnwtcd  siege,  surrendered  un  terms  of 
«a|MttllAtioQ  in  the  ]-ear  637  i  and  has  ever 
iiDM,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  period 
UmA  it  was  occupiea  by  the  cniHaders,  been 
tradden  nnder  foot  by  the  followers  of  the 
fda«  prophet. 

"t.  Tb«  accounts  of  modern  Jerus^alem  by 
IIpts  are  very  numerou".     Mr.  Conder, 
"  Palestine,"  has  abridged  them  with 
ent  i  and   we   give  the  following  ex- 
— The  approach  toJenisalem  fi-om  Jaffa 
■t  the  direction  in  which  to  see  the  city 
'  ct.    Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  entered 
u.tscus  gate  :  and  he  describes 
vit'-v  of  Jerusalem,  when   first  descried 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  at  about  as  hour'tt 
Voat  impressive.     He  confesses, 
e,  that  there  is  no  other  point 
ilfW  birhich  it  is  seen  to  <o  much  ad- 
vantage,    la  the  celebrated  prospect   from 
the  .MctratoTOUves,  the  city  lies  too  low.  is 
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too  near  the  eye,  and  has  luo  much  (Be~i 
racter  of  a  bird's  eye  view,  with  llu'  formality 
of  a  to])ographical  plan.    "  We  harl  not  been 
prepared,"   says  this   lively  traveller,   "  for 
the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city 
alone  exhibited.     Instead  of  a  wrttched  and 
ruined  town,  by  a<»me  described  as  the  deso- 
lated remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it 
were,   a  flourishing  and   stately  metropolis, 
presenting    a    magnificent    atisemblage    of 
domes,     towers,    palaces,    churches,     and 
monasteries ;  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the 
sun's  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splen- 
dour.    As  we  drew  nearer,  our  M-bole  atteu- 
tion  was  engrossed  by  its  noble  and  interest- 
ing appearance.   The  lofty  hills  surrounding 
it  give  the  city  itself  an  appearance  of  cleva- 
tion  less  than  it  really  has."     Dr.   Clarke 
was  fortunate  in  catching  this  first  view  of 
Jerusalem  under  the  illusion  of  a  brilliant 
evening   sunshine;    but   his   de.srription   is 
decidedly  overcharged.     M.  Chateaubriand, 
Air.  Buckingham,  Air.  Brown,  Mr.  JoUiffe, 
Sir  F.  Hcnniker,   and   almost   every  other 
modem  traveller,  confirm  the  representation 
of  Dr.  Richardson.     Air.  Buckingham  sayv, 
"The    appearance  of  this   celebrated   city, 
independent  of  the  feelings  and  recollections 
which   the   approach   to   it    cannot   fail   to 
awaken,  was  greatly  inferior  to  mv  expecta- 
tions, and  had  certainly  nothing  ot  grandeur 
or   beauty,  of  stateliness  or   magnificence, 
about  it.     It  appeared   like  a  walled  iovrn  of 
the  third   or  fourth  class,  having  neither 
towers,  nor  domes,  nor  minarets  within  it, 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  even  a  charac- 
ter to  its  impre.osions  on  the  beholder ;  but 
showing  chiefly  large  flut-roofed   buildings 
of  the  most  unomamented  kind,  seated  amid 
rugged  hills,  on  a  stony  and  forbidding  soil, 
with  scarcely   a   jiictiiresqiic  object    m  the 
whole   compass  of  the  surrounding  view." 
Chateaubriand's  description  is  very  striking 
and  graphical.     After  citing  the  language  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  hia  lamentations  on 
the  desolation  of  the  ancient  city,  as  accu- 
rately iwrtraying  its  present  state,  Lam.  L 
1—6  J    ii.    I — 9,     15,    he    thus    proceeds  ; 
"  V\'hen  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshnphat, 
Jerusalem  presents  an  inclined   plane,  de- 
scending from  west  to  cast.     An  emhatlled 
wall,    fortified   with   towers   and   a   Ciothic 
castle,  encompasses  the  city  all  round  ;  ex- 
cluding, however,  ])art  of  Mount  Zion,  which 
it  formerly  enclosed.     In  the  western  quar- 
ter, and  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  houses 
stand  very  close  :  but,   in  the  eastern  part, 
along  the  brook  Kedron,  you  perceive  vacant 
si>aces  J  among  the  rest,  that  which  surrounds 
the    mosque   erected   on  the    niins  of    the 
temple,  and  the  nearly-deserted  spot  where 
once  stood  the  ca.«tle  of  Antonia  and  the 
second  palace  of   Herod.      I'he   houses  of 
Jerusalem   are   heavy  square   masses,   very 
low,  without   chimneys  or   windows :   ihcy 
have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  and 
look  like  prisons  or  Hepulchres.     I'he  wbok 
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would  appear  to  the  eye  one  uninterrupted 
level,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the  churches, 
the  minarets  of  the  mosquea,  the  summits 
of  a  few  cypresses,  and  the  clumps  of  nopals, 
hreak  the  uniformity  of  the  jilan.  On  be- 
holding; these  stone  buildings,  cncoicpasged 
hy  a  siuny  country,  you  are  ready  to  inquire 
if  they  are  not  the  confused  monuments  of 
B  cemetery  in  the  raidsl  of  a  desert.  Enter 
the  city,  but  nothing  will  you  there  find  to 
make  amends  for  the  dulness  of  its  exterior. 
You  lose  yourself  among  narrow,  unpaved 
HtreetR,  here  going  up  hill,  there  down,  from 
the  inequality  of  the  ground  ;  and  you  \valk 
among  clouds  of  dust  or  loose  stones.  Can- 
vass stretched  from  house  to  house  increases 
the  gloom  of  this  labyrinth.  Bazaars,  roofed 
over,  and  fraught  with  infection,  completely 
exclude  the  lignt  from  the  desolate  city.  A 
few  paltry  shops  expose  nothing  but  wretch- 
edness to  view  J  and  even  these  are  fre- 
quently shut,  from  apprehension  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a  cadi.  Not  a  creature  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets,  not  a  creature  at  the  gates, 
except  now  and  then  a  |)easniit  gliding 
through  the  gloom,  concealing  under  his 
garments  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  lest  he 
should  be  robbed  of  his  hard  earnings  by 
the  rapacious  soldier.  Aside,  in  a  corner, 
the  Arab  butcher  is  slaughtering  some  ani- 
mal, suspended  by  the  legs  from  a  wall  in 
ruins  :  from  his  haggard  and  ferocious  look, 
and  his  bloody  hands,  you  would  suppose 
that  be  had  been  cutting  the  throat  of  a 
fellow-creature,  rather  than  killing  a  lamb. 
'ITie  only  noise  heard  from  time  to  lime  in 
the  city  is  the  galloping  of  the  steed  of  the 
desert :  it  is  the  janissary  who  brings  the 
head  of  the  Bedouin,  or  who  returns  from 
plundering  the  unhappy  Fellah.  Amid  this 
extraordinary  desolation,  you  must  pause  a 
moment  to  contemplate  two  circumstances 
still  more  extraordinar)*.  Among  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem,  two  classes  of  independent 
people  find  in  their  religion  sufBcicnt  forti- 
tude to  enable  thein  to  hiirraount  such  com- 
plicated honors  and  wrelchednes.?.  Here 
reside  communities  of  Cliristian  monks, 
whom  nothing  can  compel  to  forsake  the 
tomb  of  Christ ;  neither  plunder,  nor  per- 
sonal ill-treatment,  nor  menaces  of  death 
itself.  Night  and  day  they  chant  their 
hymns  around  the  holy  sepulchre.  Driven 
by  the  ciidgel  and  the  sabre,  women,  chil- 
dren, flocks,  and  herds,  seek  refuge  in  the 
cloisters  of  these  reclu-scs.  What  pre\'ents 
the  armed  oppressor  from  pursuing  his  prey, 
and  overthrowing  such  feeble  ramparts  ? 
The  charity  of  the  monks :  they  cfeprive 
themselves  of  the  last  resources  of  lite  to 
ransom  their  suppliants.  Cast  your  eyes 
between  the  temple  and  Mount  Zion ;  be- 
hold another  petty  tribe  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  The  particu- 
lar objects  of  every  species  of  degradation, 
these  people  bow  their  heads  without  mur- 
muring; they  endure  every  kind  of  insult 
without  demanding  jvuticc ;  they  sink  be- 
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neath  repeated  blows  without  sighing ;  if 
their  head  l>e  required,  they  present  it  to  ihe- 
scimitar.  On  the  death  of  any  member  uC 
this  proscribed  community,  his  companion 
goes  at  night,  and  inters  nim  by  stealth  in 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  shadow  of 
Solomon's  temple.  Enter  the  abodes  of 
these  people,  you  wUl  find  them,  amid  the 
most  abject  wretchedness,  instructiog  their 
children  to  read  a  mysterious  book,  which 
they  in  their  turn  will  teach  their  offspring 
to  read.  WTiat  they  did  five  thou8an<l  yean 
ago,  these  people  still  continue  to  do.  i^even- 
tcen  time.<i  have  they  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  yet  nothing  can  dis- 
courage them,  nothing  can  prevent  ihrm 
from  turning  their  faces  towards  8ion.  To 
see  the  .Jews  scattered  over  the  whole  \i*orli], 
according  to  the  word  of  (iod,  must  doubt- 
less excite  suq)ri8e.  But  to  be  struck  with 
supernatural  astonishment,  you  rauHt  liev 
them  at  Jenisalem  ;  you  must  behold  these 
rightful  masters  of  Judea  living  as  slarn 
and  strangers  in  their  own  country;  you 
must  behold  them  expecting,  under  all  op- 
pressions, a  king  who  is  to  deliver  ihrm. 
Crushed  by  the  cross  that  condemns  thrm, 
skulking;  ne:ir  the  temple,  of  which  not  one 
stone  is  left  upon  another,  they  contioDc 
in  their  deplorable  infaluaiioa.  The  Per- 
sians, the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  are  svept 
from  the  earth :  and  a  petty  tribe,  whose 
origin  preceded  that  of  those  great  natioai, 
still  exists  unmixed  among  the  niina  of  it* 
native  land."  To  the  same  effect  ait  the 
remarks  of  Or.  Richardson  :  "  In  pass-ingoi) 
to  the  synagogue,  I  was  particularly  stntck 
with  the  mean  and  wretcned  appearance  of 
the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  ** 
well  as  with  the  poverty  of  their  inhabitanu. 
llie  siijht  of  a  poor  Jew  in  Jerusalem  has  in 
it  something  peculiarly  affecting.  The  heart 
of  this  wonderful  people,  in  whatever  chnw 
they  roam,  still  turns  to  it  as  the  city  of  tb«f 
promised  rest.  They  take  pleasure  in  he: 
ruins,  and  would  kiss  the  very  dust  for  her 
sake.  Jerusalem  is  the  centre  around  whieit 
the  exiled  sous  of  Judah  build,  in  imaftoM- 
tion,  the  mansions  of  their  future  ffiTiHtf 
In  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  liw, 
the  heart's  desire  of  a  Jew  is  to  be  buried  is 
Jerus.ilem.  Thither  they  return  from  Split 
and  Portugal,  from  Egypt  and  Barbary,  vai 
other  countries  among  which  they  have  Ixti) 
scattered :  and  when,  after  all  their  lui  ' — 
and  all  their  struggles  up  the  steeps 
we  see  them  poor,  and  blind,  and  xtii 
the  streets  of  their  once  happy  Zion.  he 
have  a  cold  heart  that  can  remain  untoarbed' 
by  their  sufferings,  without  uttering  n  pnvB 
that  (iod  would  have  mercy  on  the  dorkocM 
of  Judah,  and  that  the  day-ntar  of  BelblehoB 
might  arise  in  their  hearts." 

"Jerusalem,"  remarks  Sir  P      '       ',  H<t>- 
niker,  "  is  called,  even  by  Mill  ..iW 

Blessed  City  (El  Goot:,  Li  ivuu,.r,  IV 
streets  of  it  are  narrow  and  deserted.  ll>f 
houses   dirty  and    ragged,   the    Bkop«  fc« 
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knd  foreaken;  tDil  tlirou^hout  the  whole 
tkcrv  u  not  one  s3rniptom  of  either  com- 
mcrrc,  rumfort,  or  happiness.  'Vhe  hest 
view  of  it  u  from  the  Mount  of  Oliveti :  it 
rommanda  the  exBct  shape  and  nearly  every 
particular ;  namely,  the  church  of  the  holy 
•vpulrhre.  the  Armenian  convent,  the  mosque 
gf  Omar,  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the  round  topped 
houtcs,  anc!  the  barren  vacancies  of  the  city. 
W'kthuut  the  walls  are  aTurkishburial-i^round, 
the  tomb  of  David,  a  small  grove  near  the 
tombs  of  the  kinf^x.and  all  the  rext  is  a  surface 
of  rock,  on  which  are  a  few  numbered  trees. 
The  iiiuitc^iie  of  Omar  ia  the  i>t.  Peter's  of 
Turkey,  and  the  respective  saints  are  held 
r««pcctively  by  their  own  faithful  in  equal 
reneration.  Tne  budding  itself  has  a  li^^ht 
pogorti  appearance;  the  garden  in  which  it 
■tnda  ocrapiea  a  considerable  part  of  the  city, 
■ad,  ronlrsKted  with  the  surrounding  desert, 
ia  beautiful,  lite  burial-place  of  the  Jews  is 
ortr  the  valley  of  Kedron,  and  the  fees  for 
he— kin;;  the  soil  afford  a  considerable  reve- 
wnt  to  the  governor,  llic  burial-place  of 
lh«  Tnrka  is  under  the  walls,  near  .St.  Ste. 
^wn'a  (.tate.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rmllcY,  I  was  witness  to  liic  ceremony  of 
|>af»rting  a  corpse  round  the  mosque  of 
'Jmar.  and  then  bringine  it  forth  for  liurial. 
I  ha^tt-ncd  U>  the  grave,  t)ut  was  soon  driven 
lany  -.  as  far  aa  my  o«  dit  tells  me,  it  would 
hane  bc«n  worth  »ecing.  The  grave  is  strewn 
with  red  earth,  nupuotied  to  be  of  the  Affer 
Damamniu  of  wliicn  Adum  was  made:  by 
tka  aide  of  the  coqise  h  placed  a  stick,  and 
the  priest  (elU  him  that  the  devil  w-ill  tempt 
Imd  Iu  become  aChriKtian,  but  that  he  must 
Make  gootl  UKc  uf  his  stick  ;  that  his  trial 
will  li»t  tlirtc  days,  and  that  he  will  then 
tni:  li  a  mansion  of  glory,"  &c. 

I  -Jem  of  sacred   histor)'  is,  in 

fee:  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 

tafi'  >i<l  and  Solomon;  not  a  monu- 

nWDt  ul  Jiwigh  times  is  standing.  Tlie  very 
coDTM-  of  the  walls  is  changed,  and  the 
hosuidariefi  of  the  ancient  citv  are  become 
doabtful.  'Ilie  monks  pretend  to  show  the 
■iti*  of  the  sacred  place*  ;  but  neither  Cal- 
TUT.  nor  the  holy  sepulchre,  much  less  the 
Dotoroua  Way,  the  liou^e  of  Caiaphas,  &c,, 
bave  the  K)ighte.«t  prdcusions  to  even  a  pro- 
bable idi'iiiiTv  with  the  real  places  to  which 
tkr  fcrs.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  has  the 

Ben  J  ihe  first  modem  traveller  who 

Wntiuoii  t4>  speak  of  the  preposterous  legends 

Mclums}'  forgeries  of  the  priests  m  itti  the 
emiit  which  they  merit.  "  To  men  in- 
>e>i  in  tracing,  within  its  nails,  antiqui- 
rcfcrred  to  by  the  documents  of  sacred 
IT,  no  spectacle,"  remarks  the  learned 
ilfrr,  "  can  be  more  mortifying  than  the 
ekjr  in  its  present  state.  'I'he  mistaken  piety 
o^  the  early  <  hrist iins.  in  attempting  to  pre- 
•crre,  baa  either  confuted  or  annihilated  the 
omttorials  it  was  aiixiuus  to  render  conspi- 
ctKMM-  Viewing  the  havoc  thus  made,  it 
may  now  be  regretted  that  the  Holy  Land 

tava  ercr  rewrucd  fioni  the  dominion  of  Sara- 
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cens,  who  were  far  less  barbarous  than  their 
conauerom.     The  absurdity,  for  example,  of 
hewing  the  rocks  of  Jiidea  into  shrines  and 
chapels,  and  of  disguising  the  face  of  nature 
with  painted  domes  and  gilded  marble  cover- 
ings, by  way  of  commemorating  the  scenes 
of  our  .Saviour's  life  and  death,  is  so  evident 
and  so  lamentable,  that  even  Sandys,  with 
all   his   credulity,  could   not   avoid   a  happy 
aji]iliration  of  the  reproof  conveyed   by  tne 
Roman  satirist  against  a  similar  violation  of 
the  Ggerian  fountain."     Dr.  Richardson  re- 
marks, "  tt  is  a  tantalizing  circumstance  for 
the  traveller  who  wishes  to  recognise  in  his 
walks  the  site  of  particular  buddings,  or  the 
scenes  of  memorable  events,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion both  of  the  inspired  and  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, are  entirely  removed,  and  razed  from 
their  foundation,  without  leaving  a  single 
trace  or  name  behind  to  point  out  where 
they  stood.     Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate, 
or   wall,  or  hardly  even  a  stone,  remains. 
The   foundations  are   not    only  broken  up, 
but  ever)'  fragment  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed is  swept  away,  and  the  spectator  looks 
upon  the  bore  rock  with  hardly  a  sprinkling 
ot  earth  to  point  out  her  gardens  of  pleasure, 
or  groves  of  idolatrous  devotion.    And  when 
we  consider   the   palaces,  and    towers,  and 
walla  about  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  stones 
of  which  some  of  them  were    constructed 
were  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  broad,  and 
seven  and  a  half  feet  thick,  we  arc  not  more 
astonished  at  the  strength,  and   skill,   and 
])erseverBnce,    by   which    they    were    con- 
structed, than  shocked  by  the  relentless  and 
brutal  hostdity  by  which  they  were  shattered 
and  overthrown,  and  utterly  removed  from 
our  sight.     A  few  gardens  still  remain  on 
the  sloping  base  of   Mount  Zion,  watered 
from  the  pool   of   Siloam ;  the   gardens  of 
(iethsemane  are  still  in  a  sort  of  ruined  cul- 
tivation ;  the  fences  are  broken  down,  and 
the  olive-trees  decaying,  as  if  the  hand  that 
dressed  and  fed   them  were  withdrawn  ;  the 
Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a  languishing 
verdure,  and   nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees 
from  which  it   derives  its  name ;   but   all 
round  alKJiit  Jerusalem  the  general  ospect  is 
blighted  and  barren  ;  the  grass  is  withered; 
the   bare    rock    looks   through    the   scanty 
sward  ;  anil  the  grain  itself,  like  the  staring 
progeny  of  famine,  seems  in  doubt  whether 
to  come  to  maturity,  or  die  in  the  ear.    The 
vine  that  w.-is  brought  from  Hgvpt  ia  cut  off 
from  the  midst  of  the  land ;  the  vineyards 
are  wasted  ;  the  hedges  arc  taken  away ;  and 
the  graves  of  the  ancient  dead  are  open  and 
tenantlesa." 

3.  On  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in 
the  condition  in  which  this  celebrated  city 
has  lain  for  sges,  Keith  well  remarks ; — 
It  formed  the  theme  of  prophecy  from  iho 
death-bed  of  Jacob ;  and,  as  the  scat  of  the 
government  of  the  children  of  Jiidah,  the 
sceptre  departed  not  from  it  tiU  the  Messiah 
appeared,   on  the   expiration  of  seventeen 


hundred  yenrs  after  tlie  death  of  the  palri- 
arch,  and  till  the  period  of  its  tlexulation, 
prophesied  of  hy  Daniel,  had  arrived  It 
was  to  be  trodden  down  of  the  e^entiles,  till 
the  time  of  the  gentiles  should  be  fulfilled. 
The  time  of  the  gentilea  is  not  yet  fulfilled, 
and  Jerusalem  is  still  trodden  down  of  the 
gentilea.  The  Jews  have  often  attempted 
to  recover  it :  no  diatance  of  space  or  of 
time  can  separate  it  from  their  aifections : 
they  j>erforin  their  devotions  with  their  faces 
towards  it,  as  if  it  were  the  object  of  their 
worship  as  well  as  of  their  love;  and,  although 
their  desire  to  return  be  so  strong,  indehble, 
and  innate,  that  every  Jew,  in  everj'  genera- 
tion, counts  himself  an  exile,  yet  tliey  have 
never  been  able  to  rebuild  their  temple,  nor 
to  recover  ,Ferusalcm  from  the  hands  of  the 
gentiles.  But  greater  power  than  that  of  a 
proiiorihed  and  e.xiled  race  has  been  added 
to  their  orcn,  in  attempting  to  frustrate  the 
counsel  that  profes.sed  to  be  of  God-  Julian, 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  not  only  per- 
mitted but  invited  the  Jews  to  rebuild  Jeru- 
salem and  their  temple :  and  promised  to  re- 
cstabliiih  them  in  their  paternal  city.  By 
that  single  act,  more  than  by  all  hiH  writings, 
he  might  have  destroyed  the  credibility  of 
the  gosjjel,  and  restored  his  beloved  but 
deserted  paganism.  The  zeal  of  the  Jews 
was  equal  to  his  own ;  and  the  work  was 
begiui  by  lapng  again  the  foundations  of 
the  temple.  It  was  never  accomplished,  and 
the  prophecy  stands  fulfilled.  But  even  if 
the  attempt  of  Julian  had  never  been  made, 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy  itself  is  unasaad- 
able.  The  Jews  nave  never  been  re-instated 
in  J  odea  j  Jerusalem  has  ever  been  trodden 
down  of  the  gentiles..  The  edict  of  Adrian 
was  renewed  by  the  successors  of  Julian ; 
and  no  Jews  could  approach  unto  Jerusalem 
but  by  bribery  or  by  stealth.  It  wa-R  a  spot 
unlawful  for  them  to  touch.  In  the  cru- 
sader, all  the  power  of  Europe  was  em- 
ployed lo  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  hea- 
thens, but  equally  in  vain.  It  has  been 
trodden  doi>Ti  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries 
by  its  successive  masters ;  by  Romans, 
Grecians,  Persians,  Saracens,  Slamelukes, 
Turks,  Christians,  and  again  by  the  worst  of 
rulers,  the  .-Vrabs  and  the  Turks.  And  could 
anything  be  more  improbable  to  have  hap- 
pened, or  more  impo!>sible  to  have  been  fore- 
seen by  man,  than  that  any  people  should 
be  banished  from  their  own  capital  and 
country,  and  remain  expelled  and  expa- 
triated for  nc;irly  eighteen  hundred  years  ? 
Did  the  same  fate  ever  befall  any  nation, 
though  no  prophecy  existed  respecting  it  ? 
Is  there  anv  doctrine  in  scripture  so  hard  to 
be  believea  as  was  this  single  fact  at  the 
period  of  its  prediction  ?  And  even  with  the 
example  of  tne  Jews  before  us,  is  it  likely, 
or  i.s  it  credible,  or  who  can  forctel,  that  the 
present  inhabitants  of  any  country  upon 
earth  shall  be  banished  into  all  nations, 
retain  their  distinctivo  character,  meet  with 
an  unparalleled  fate,  continue  a  people, 
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wiUiout  a  government  and  without  a  cowu 
try,  and  remain  for  an  indefinite  period, 
exceeding  seventeen  hundred  years,  till  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prescribed  event  which  has 
yet  to  be  accomplished?  Must  not  the 
knowledge  of  such  truths  be  derived  from 
that  prescience  alone  which  scans  alike  tha 
will  and  the  ways  of  mortals,  the  actions 
future  nations,  and  the  history  of  the  lateA 
generations  ? 

JESHURL'N,  a  name  gi%'en  to  the  coW 
lective  political  body  of  Israelitea. 
derive  the  word  from  -^m\  fuit  or  rigtUwatk 
and  so  make  it  to  signify  a  righteous  peonlc. 
Montanus  renders  it  rectitunn,  aind  to  doct. 
the  'Samaritan  version.  But  it  aeems  a  coft> 
siderable  objection  against  this  sense,  tbii 
Israel  is  Called  Jeshurun  at  the  very  tio* 
that  they  are  upbraided  with  their  sms  ani 
their  rebeUion  :  "Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and 
kicked,"  &c.,  Deut.  xxxii.  15.  It  is  repba^ 
Jeshunm  is  the  diminutive  of  ntr',  <fcf 
nomeu  auctum  in  fint  t»t  nomen  diminatirmj 
ond  so  imporUi,  that  though,  in  general «iid 
on  the  whole,  they  were  a  righteous  peopb, 
yet  they  were  not  without  great  faults.  Per- 
naps  Cocceius  has  given  as  probable  an  in- 
terpretation as  any.  He  derives  the  word 
from  mtl?,  which  signifies  to  see,  bekoid,  or 
discover ;  from  whence,  in  the  future  uam, 
plural,  comes  nu?\  which,  with  the  additioo 
of  nun  parotfofficum,  makes  Jeshurun;  thai 
is,  "  the  people  who  had  the  vision  of  Ood." 
This  makes  the  name  of  Jeshurun  to  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  Israel,  not  only  when  Mowi 
is  called  their  king,  but  when  they  m  up- 
braided with  their  rebellion  against  God; 
since  the  peculiar  manifestation  wbirh  God 
had  made  of  himself  to  them,  was  a  great  ig- 
gravatiori  of  their  ingratitude  and  rebeUioo 

JE.S.SE.     See  David  and  Rl'th. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  of  Jesus, one 
the  most  celebrated  monastic  orders  of  tlit 
Romish  church,  was  founded  in  the  tar 
l.'i40,  by  Ignatius  Loyola.  Forsaking ' tltf 
military  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  ki 
engaged  himself  in  the  wildest  and  most  a- 
travagant  adventures,  as  the  knight  of  tkf 
blessed  virgin.  After  performing  a  pilgiiift- 
age  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  pursuing  a  msl- 
titudc  of  visionary  schemes,  he  returned  l* 
prosecute  his  theological  studies  in  the  tut- 
versitics  of  Spain,  when  he  was  about  thiin- 
three  years  of  age.  He  nejtt  went  to  Pu» 
M'here  he  collected  a  small  number  of  •■»■ 
ciates  ;  and,  prompted  by  his  fanatical  spiril 
or  the  love  of  distinction,  began  to  conccrV 
the  establishment  of  a  new  religious  onkf. 
He  produced  a  plan  of  it^  constitution  ui 
laws,  which  he  affirmed  to  have  heat  sof* 
gested  by  the  immediate  inspiration  sf 
heaven,  and  applied  to  the  Roman  poatift 
Paul  III.,  for  the  sanction  of  his  authoiitj 
to  confirm  the  institution.  At  a  time  vim 
the  jiapal  authority  had  received  so  sevtw* 
shock  from  the  progress  of  the  Reformstiofi. 
and  wa.4  stiU  cxitosed  to  the  most  jwweriiil' 
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kfl  in  er»ry  quarter,  thii)  wax  an  offer  too 
tinff  to  be  rrsiiited.  The  reigning  pon. 
hi>u|irh  naturally  cautious,  and  thou|;h 
t\y  capable,  without  the  spirit  of  pru- 
'.  of  foreseeing  all  the  adrantagesto  be 
ed  from  the  •ervicen  of  this  nascent 
,  yet  clearly  perceiving  the  benefit  of 
plying  the  number  of  his  devoted  ser- 
,  instantly  confirmed  by  his  bull  the 
iition  of  (he  JeJtiiitu,  granted  the  most 
:  privilege*  to  the  memberit  of  the  8o- 

utd  appointed  Loyola  to  b«  the  first 
«)  of  the  order. 

The  aimple  and  primary  object  of  the 
7,  aays  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  En- 
|i«dia.  was  to  establinh  a  spirituaTdomi- 
>T«r  the  minds  of  men,  of  whichthe  pope 
d  appear  as  the  ostennible  head,  while 
nl  p<mer  should  reside  with  themselves. 
ccJTnplish  thi«  abject,  the  whole  coniti- 
I  ami  [)obi-y  of  the  order  were  singu- 
iwlaptcii,  and  exhibited  various  pecu- 
H  which  distinguished  it  from  all  other 
■Cic  orders.     I'ne  immediate  design  of 

Other  religious  society  waa  to  separate 
aabcn  from  the  world ;  that  of  the 
la,  to  render  them  masters  of  the  world. 
Mnate  of  the  convent  devoted  himself 
tk.  out  his  own  salvation  by  extraordi- 
acta  of  devotion  and  self-denial;  the 
Tr  of  Loyola  considered  himself  as 
ing  into  ail  the  bustle  of  secular  afiairs, 
lintain  the  interests  of  the  Romish 
b.  llie  monk  was  a  retired  devotee  of 
D :  the  Jesuit  a  chosen  soldier  of  the 
That  the  members  of  the  new  order 
.  have  full  leisure  for  thin  active  senicc, 
rere  exempted  from  the  usual  functicms 
■r  monks.  Tlicy  were  not  required  to 
tkrir  time  in  the  long  ceremonial 
I  and  numlierless  mummeries  of  the 
ih  worship.  They  attended  no  pro- 
M.  and  practised  no  austerities.  1  hey 
ir  chanted  nor  prayed.  "  They  can- 
ng,"  said  their  enemies ;  "  for  birds  of 
never  do."     They  were  sent  forth  to 

every  transaction  of  the  world  which 

appear  to  allect  the  interests  of  reli- 
■nd  were  especially  enjoined  to  study 
•poaitions  and  culti>-ate  the  friend»hip 
nons  in   the  higher  ranks.     Nothing 

be  imagined  more  open  and  liher^ 
he  exten^al  aspect  of  the  institution, 
Ching  could  be  more  strict  and  secret 
it*  internal  organization.  Loyola,  in- 
sd.  perhaps,  by  the  notions  of  implicit 
ince  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
ry  profession,  resolved  that  the  govem- 
M  th«  Jesuits  should  be  absolutely 
chkaL  A  general,  chosen  for  life  by 
m  from  the   several  orovinccs,  pos- 

■DpmBe  and  independent  power,  ex- 
g  to  every  person,  and  applying  to 
nve.  Every  member  of  the  order,  the 
i  that  he  entered  its  pale,  sxirrendered 
cddB)  of  thought  and  action ;  and 
Mnoaal  feeling  wan  superseded  hy  the 
im  of  that  Imdy  to  which  he  had 
Hi 


attached  himself.  He  went  wherever  he  was 
ordered;  he  performed  whatever  he  was 
commanded ;  he  suffered  whatever  he  was 
enjoined  ;  he  became  a  mere  pai<.sive  instni- 
ment  incapable  of  resistance.  The  grada- 
tion of  ranks  was  only  a  gradation  in  slavery; 
and  so  perfect  a  despoliism  over  a  large  bony 
of  men,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
waa  never  before  realized. 

The  maxims  of  policy  adopted  by  this 
celebrated  society  were,  like  its  constitu- 
tion, remarkable  for  their  union  of  laxity 
and  rigour.  Nothing  could  divert  them 
from  tncir  original  oViect ;  and  no  means 
were  ever  scrupled  M-hich  promised  to  aid 
its  accomplishment.  They  were  in  no  degree 
shackled  ny  prejudice,  superstition,  or  real 
religion.  Expediency,  in  its  most  simple 
and  licentious  form,  >vas  the  basis  of  their 
morals,  and  their  principles  and  practices 
were  uniformly  accommodated  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  wliich  they  were  placed  ;  and 
even  their  bigotry,  obdurate  as  it  was,  never 
appears  to  have  interfered  with  their  inter- 
ests, llie  paramount  and  characteristic  prin- 
ciple of  the  order,  from  which  none  of  its 
members  ever  swerved,  was  simply  this, 
that  its  interests  were  to  be  promoted  by  all 
possible  means,  at  all  possible  expense.  In 
order  to  acquire  more  easily  an  ascendancy 
over  persons  of  rank  and  power,  they  pro- 
pagated a  system  of  the  most  relaxed  moral- 
ity,  which  accommodated  itself  to  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  justified  their  vices,  tolerated 
their  imperfections,  and  authorized  almost 
every  action  which  the  most  audacious  or 
crafty  poUticion  would  wish  to  perpetrate. 
To  persons  of  stricter  principles  they  studied 
to  recommend  themselves  by  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  and  sometimes  by  the  austerity 
of  their  doctrines.  While  sufficiently  com- 
pUant  in  the  treatment  of  immoral  practices, 
they  were  generally  rigidly  severe  in  exact- 
ing a  strict  orthodoxy  in  opinions.  "  They 
are  a  sort  of  people,"  said  tne  Abbe  Boilcau, 
"  who  lengthen  the  creed  and  shorten  the 
decalogue."  Tliey  adopted  the  same  spirit 
of  accommodation  in  their  missionary  under- 
takings ;  and  their  (.'hristianitr,  chameleon- 
like,  readily  assumed  the  colour  of  every 
religion  where  it  happened  to  be  introducea. 
They  freely  permitted  their  converts  to  re- 
tain a  fall  proportion  of  the  old  superstitions, 
and  suppressed,  without  hesitation,  any  point 
in  the  new  faith  which  was  likely  to  bear 
hard  on  their  prejudices  or  propensities. 
Tlicy  proceeded  to  still  greater  lengths  ; 
and,  besides  suppressing  the  truths  of  reve- 
lation, devised  the  most  absurd  falsehoods, 
to  be  used  for  attracting  disciples,  or  even 
to  be  taught  as  parts  of  Christianity.  One 
of  them  in  India  produced  a  pedigree  to 
prove  his  own  descent  from  Brama ;  and 
another  in  America  assured  a  native  chief 
that  ( Ihrist  had  been  a  valiant  and  rictorioUB 
warrior,  who,  in  the  space  of  three  years, 
had  scalped  an  incrediole  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children.     It  was,  in  fact,  their 
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own  autliority,  not  the  authority  of  tnie 
religion,  which  they  wished  to  establish  (  and 
Christianity  was  generally  as  little  known, 
when  they  quitted  the  foreign  scenes  of  their 
lalH)ur8  as  when  they  entered  them. 

These  detestable  objects  and  principles, 
however,  were  long  an  impenetrable  secret ; 
and  the  professed  intention  of  the  new  order 
was  to  protnoie,  with  unequalled  and  unfet- 
tered zeal,  the  salratiua  of  mankind.  Its 
proffress,  nevertheless,  was  at  first  remarka- 
Dly  slow.  Charles  V.,  who  is  supposed,  with 
his  usual  sa^facity,  to  have  discerned  its  dan- 
gerous tendency,  rather  checked  than  encou- 
rajjed  its  advancement  ;  and  the  universities 
of  France  resisted  its  introduction  into  that 
kingdom.  Thus,  roused  by  obstacles,  and 
obliged  to  find  resources  within  themselves. 
the  Jesuits  brought  all  their  talents  and 
devices  into  action.  They  applied  them- 
selves to  every  useful  function  and  curiou.'? 
art ;  and  neither  neglectej  nor  despised  any 
mode,  however  humble,  of  gaining  emjiloy- 
mcnt  or  reputation.  The  satirist's  descrip- 
tion of  the  (ireeks  in  Rome  has  been  aptly 
chosen  to  describe  their  indefatigable  ana 
universal  industry  : — 

Grammatieut,  rhttor,  geomtlTtt,  pictor,  tMfta, 
Aminr,  idunuMala,  ntdtau,  ttagM  ;  onnia  norit 
OnrfWiu. 

Jurenitl.  IIIk.  iii.  "i-- 

•'  A  PnHeu)  Unbc,  one  know*  not  what  to  call, 
Whifh  ihlfu  to  e^'pry  form,  aurt  ikliino  in  aii : 
Gnuninariaii,  painter,  auRur,  rhrtru-ii-iaii, 
Rope  danciT,  conjuror,  fiddler,  and  physidon, — 
All  tradea  hi*  own,  your  hungry  Grcekling  cnunti.'' 

CiirroRO. 

I'hey  laiioured  with  the  greatest  ossiilu'iy 
to  qualify  themselves  as  tlie  iuslructors  of 
youth  ;  and  succeeded,  at  length,  in  Rup- 
planting  their  opi)onent<(  in  every  Catholic 
kingdom.  Tliey  aimed,  in  the  next  place, 
to  become  the  spiritual  directors  of  the 
higher  ranks ;  and  soon  established  them- 
fielves  in  most  of  the  courts  which  were 
attached  to  the  papal  faith,  not  only  as  the 
confessors,  but  fre«|Uently  also  as  the  guides 
and  ministers,  of  suptirntitious  [jrinces.  The 
governors  of  the  society,  pursuing  one  uni- 
form system  with  unwearied  jicrseverance, 
became  entirely  successful ;  oiul,  in  the  space 
of  half  a  century,  iiad  in  a  wonderful  degree 
extended  the  rcjiulation,  tlie  number,  and 
influence  of  the  order.  When  Loyola,  in 
1540,  petitioned  the  Fopo  to  authorize  the 
institution  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  only  ten 
disciples;  but  in  I  COS  the  number  amounted 
to  l(),5til.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  they  h.id  obtained  the  chief 
direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every 
Catholic  country  in  Eurc.>]j>e,  and  had  become 
the  confessors  of  almost  all  its  noblest  mon- 
archs.  In  spite  of  their  vow  of  poverty, 
their  wealth  increased  with  their  power  ;  and 
they  soon  rivalled,  in  the  extent  and  value  of 
their  possessions,  the  most  opulent  mona.slic 
fraternities.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  obtained  from  the 
court  of  Alndrid  the  grant  of  the  large  and 
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fertile  province  of  Paraguay,  which  i 
across  the  southern  continent  of 
from  the  mountains  of  Potosi  to  the ' 
of  the  river  La  Plata ;  and.  after  erery  ( 
ductioQ  M'hich  can  reasonably  be  made  tt\ 
their  own  accounts  of  their  establikhme 
enough  will  remain  to  e.xcite  the 
ment  and  applause  of  mankind.   They  I 
the  inhabitants  in  the  first  stage  of  socif 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  unacouointe 
with   the    first  principles  of  subonunatioi 
They  applied   themselves    to   instruct 
civilize   these   savage    tribes.      They 
mencerl   their  labours  by  collecting  nt 
fifty  families  of  wandering  Indians, 
they  converted  and  settled  in  a  small  i 
ship.     They  taught  therrt  to  bnUd  hoa 
to  cultivate  the   ground,   and   to  rear 
animals  ;  trained  them  to  arts  and  mani^&Ctl 
tures,  and  brought  them  to  relish  the  blett-f 
ings  of  security  and  order.     By  a  vise  ud] 
humane  pohcy,  they  gradually  attracted  Bf» 
subjects  and  converts;  till  at  last  they  fonn- 
ed  a  jjowerful  and  well-organized  stole  of 
three  Hundred  thousand  families. 

Though  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  had  be- 
come 80  extensive,  and  though  their  intensti 
generally  prospered  during  a  period  of  oo 
than  two  centuries,  their  progress  vw  by i 
means  uninterrupted  ;    and,   by  their 
misconduct,  they  soon  excited  the  most  foi 
midable  counteractions.     Scarcely  had  < ' 
eft'ected   their   estabhshment    in   France, 
defiance  of  the  parliaments  and  universitiei^l 
when  their  exi.«tence  was  endangered  bt  t" 
fannticism    of  their  own    members.     Jotat] 
Chastel,  one  of  their  pupils,  made  an  tXtaufi 
upon  thu  life  uf   Henry   IV.  ;    and   Faufl 
Guiscard,  another  of  the   order.  wa«  etn^ 
victed  of  compoising  writings  favourable  t^J 
regicide.     'Hie  ]inrliameuts   seized  the 
ment  of  their  disgrace,  and  procured 
banishment  from  every  part  of  the  kii 
except  the  provinces  of  Bourdeaux  ; 
louse.      From   these   rallying    point 
speedily  extended  their   intrigues  in* 
quarter,  and  in  a  few  years  ubtainrd 
re-e»tablishment.  Even  Henry,  either  dnaJ* 
ing  their  power,  or  pleased  with  the  cM«l- 
pution   of  his   licentious    habits,   which  b( 
found  in  their  flexible  system  of  monfitf. 
became   their  patron,  and  selected  as*  d 
their  number  as  his  confessor.     They  wtn 
favoured  by  Louis  XIII.  and  his  minirtff 
Richcbeu,  on  account  of  their  literan 
lions ;  but  it  was  in  the  succeeiling  r.  . 
Louis  XIV.,  that  their  renchetl  the  suasx* 
of  their  prosperity.     iTie  Father*  La  Cto» 
and  Lc  I'eltier  were  successively  contas* 
to  the  king ;  and  did  not  fail  to  emplof  A« 
influence  for  the  interest  of  ihcir  onlrr    '"' 
the   latter  carried   on   his   project.^  " 
blind  and  fiery  a  zeal,  that  one  of  th«   ' 
is  reported  to  have  said  of  him.  "  lie 
at  such  a  rate,  that  he  will  overturn  li^ 
The  Jansenists  were  peculiarly  the  .'']-' 
of  bis  machinatioiu,  and  he  rested  n»i  ^- 
he  had  accomplished  the  destruction  of  ihct 
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celebrated  college  and  convent  at  Port  Roynl. 
Before  the  fall,  however,  of  this  honoured 
seminary,  a  shaft  from  its  bow  had  reitched ' 
the  heart  of  ita  proud  oppressor.  The  "  Pro- 
vincial  Inciters  of  Pascal "   had  been  pub- 
lished, in  which  the  quibbling  morality  and 
umntelligihle    metaphyt»ics    of    the    .lesuits 
were  exposed  in  a  strain  of  Inimitable  hu- 
mour, and  a  style  of  unrivalled   elegance. 
The  impression  which   they  produced  was 
wide  and  deep,  and  ii^raduaily  sapped  the 
foundation  of  public  opinion,  on  which  the 
power  of  the   order  had    hitherto    rested. 
Under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Jesuits,  and  all  theological  per«onaffea 
tad  principles,  were  disregarded  with  atne- 
wtical   superciiiousnew ;    but   under   ly^uls 
XV.  they  partly  recovered  their  influence  at 
court,  which,  even  under  Cardinal  I'leury, 
they  retained  in  a  considerable  degree.    But 
tbejr  Ko<jn  revived  the  odium  of  the  public 
bv  their  intolerant  treatment  of  the  .lanse- 
DiAs,  and  probably  accelerated  tlieir  ruin  by 
tcfiiging,  from  political  rather  than  religious 
Kniples,  to  undertake  the  spiritual  guidance 
uf  Madame  de  la  Pninpadour,  as  well  as  by 
imtinidently   attacking   the   authors  of  the 
"  tneydnpe'dte."     Voltaire  directed  against 
ibietn  all  the  powers  of  his  ridicule,  and  fin- 
i«lied  the  piece  which   Pascal  had  sketched. 
TTwir  power  was  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb, 
when  the  war  of  175(j  broke  out,  which  occa- 
uoned  the  famous  law-suit  that  led  to  their 
Jial  overthrow. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Portugal 
«H  assassinated  ;  and  <  'arvalho,  the  minis- 
ter, who  detested  the  Je.suitH,  found  means 
to  load  them  with  the  odium  of  the  crime. 
MiUgridu,  and  a  few  more  of  these  fathers, 
in  charged  with  advising  and  absolving 
IM  ususin.s ;    and,    having    been    found 
Riulty,  were  condemned  to  llie  Ktake.     The 
•**  were  banishrii  with  every  brand  of  in- 
^"oy,  and  were  treated  with  the  most  iniqui- 
I'ws  fruelty.    They  were  persecuted  williout 
"liscrimination,  robbed  of  their  property  wiih- 
ftutpity,  and  embarked  for  Italy  without  jire- 
TiDiu  prepanition ;  so  that,  no  [iro\"ision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  their  reception,  they  were 
'lleriUy  left  to  perish  with  liunger  in  their 
^*»tli.    These  incidents  prepared  the  way 
"T  a  similar  catastrophe   in    France.      In 
*'wrh,    1/63,   the   French    court   received 
WtelJigence  of  the  captvire  of  Martinico  by 
ikt  Untish  ;  and,  dreading  a  storm  of  [lublic 
Mignation,  resolved  to  divert  the  exasper- 
•teafeelings  of  the  nation,  by  yielding  the 
•[(tmits   to    their   imjK  iiding    fate.     On   the 
•ixth  of  August,    I7(J2,  their  institute  was 
fondemncd  by  tlie  parliament,  as  contrary 
U)  the  laws  of  the  slate,  to  the  obedience  due 
to  the  aovereign,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
kiagdom.     The   order   wiis   dissolved,   and 
their  effects  alienated.     But  in  certain  quar- 
ters, where  the  provincial  parlifiincnts  had 
dot  decided  against  them,  ilesuits  stdl  siib- 
■risted  i    and  a   royal   edict  was   afterwards 
promulgBted.  which  formally  abolished  the 
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society  in  France,  but  permitted  it=  mcmlKTS 
to  reside  within  the  kingdom  under  certain 
restrictions. 

In  Spain,  where  they  conceived  their 
establishment  to  be  perfectly  secure,  they 
experienced  an  overthrow  equally  complete, 
and  much  more  unexpected.  The  neccstary 
measures  were  concerted  under  the  direction 
of  De  <!hotseul,  by  the  marquis  D'Ossun,  the 
French  ambassador  at  iMaurid,  with  Charles 
III., king  of  Spain, and  his  prime  minister,  the 
Coimt  IJ'Aranda.     'I*he  execution  of  their 

{)urpose:«  was  as  pudden  as  their  plans  had 
>een  secret.  At  midniglit,  March  3l8t, 
17(5".  large  bodie.s  of  jtiilitary  surrocmded 
the  six  colleges  of  the  .'esiiits  in  .Madrid, 
forced  the  gates,  secured  the  bellt,  collected 
the  Fathers  in  the  refectory,  and  read  to 
them  the  king's  order  for  their  instant  trans- 
portation. They  were  immediately  put  into 
carriages  nrenously  placed  at  proper  sta- 
tions ;  and  were  on  their  way  to  Carthagena 
before  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  any 
intelligence  of  the  tran^iartion.  'I'hree  days 
nftLTWiird^,  the  same  measured  were  adopted 
with  regard  to  every  other  college  of  the 
order  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  ships  having 
been  provided  at  the  diilerenl  sea-ports,  they 
were  all  embarked  f(jr  the  ecclesiastical  statea 
in  Italy.  All  their  jiroperty  was  confiscated, 
and  a  small  pension  a.^signed  to  each  indi\i- 
dual  a.'!  long  as  he  should  reside  in  a  place 
appointed,  imd  satisfy  the  Spanish  court  a* 
to  bis  pi-aceable  demennoiir.  All  corre- 
spondence with  the  JesuiiH  was  proliihited, 
and  the  strictest  sdence  «>ii  the  subject  of 
their  expulsion  was  enjuined  under  penalties 
of  high  treason.  A  similar  seizure  and  de- 
portation took  place  in  the  Indies,  and  an 
immense  property  was  acquired  by  the  gov- 
ernuient.  Alany  crimes  and  plots  were  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  order;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  their  demerit,  the  punishment 
w.is  too  summary  to  admit  of  justification; 
and  miiny  innocent  individuals  were  sub- 
jected to  sufferini^s  beyond  the  deserts  even 
of  the  guilty.  Pope  t  lement  III.  jircihihited 
their  laiuling  in  his  dnminions :  and,  after 
enduring  extreme  mtserie!?  in  crowded  trans- 
port<,  the-  survivors,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred,  av  ere  put  ashore  on 
Coi.sica.  The  example  of  the  king  of  Spain 
Wt-is  immediately  followed  by  Terftinand  VI., 
of  Naples,  and  soon  after  by  the  prince  of 
Parma.  They  had  been  expelled  from  ling- 
land  in  ItiiM  ;  from  Venice  in  Ifiii^i;  and 
from  Portugal  in  l"."ift,  upon  the  charge  of 
havmg  iii>tignted  the  families  of  Tav'orn  and 
D'Aveiroto  assassinate  King  Joseph  I.  Fre- 
derick the  (ircftt,  of  Prussia,  was  the  only 
monarch  who  showed  a  disposition  to  afibrd 
them  protection;  but  in  1773  the  order  was 
entirely  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  XIV., 
who  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
their  vengeance.  In  IHOl  the  society  was 
restored  in  Russia  by  the  limperor  Paul ; 
and  in  1804,  by  King  Ferdinand,  in  Sardi- 
nia.    In  August,  1814,  a  bull  was  issued  by 
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Pope  Pius  VII.,  restorinff  the  onlcr  to  all 
tht'ir  former  privileges,  and  calling  upon  all 
Catholic  princes  to  afford  them  protection 
and  encouragement.  This  act  of  tl»eir  revi- 
val is  expressed  in  all  the  solemnity  of  papal 
authority  ;  and  even  affirmed  to  be  above 
the  recall  or  revision  of  any  judge,  with  what- 
ever power  he  may  be  clothed ;  but  to  every 
enlightened  mind  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  as 
a  measure  altogether  incapable  of  justtifica- 
tion,  from  anything  either  in  the  history  of 
.lemitism,  or  in  the  character  of  the  present 
times. 

3.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  many 
considerable  advnntiige.s  were  derived  by 
mankind  from  the  labours  of  the  .Icwils. 
Their  ardour  in  the  study  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  their  labours  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  poUte  learning.  They  have  produced  a 
greater  number  of  ingenioua  authors  than 
all  the  other  religious  fraternities  taken 
together ;  and  though  there  never  was  known 
among  their  order  one  person  who  could  be 
said  to  possess  an  enlarged  phil»!iophical 
mind,  they  can  boast  of  manv  eminent  mas- 
ter.-t  in  tnc  separate  branches  of  science, 
many  distinguished  mathematicians,  anti- 
quarians, critics,  and  even  some  orators  of 
high  reputation.  Tbey  were  in  general, 
also,  as  individuals,  superior  in  tlecency, 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  to  any  other 
class  of  regular  clergy  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But  all  these  benefits  by  no  means 
c«tunterbalanced  the  pernicious  effects  of 
their  influence  and  intrigues  on  the  best 
interest.M  of  society. 

The  essential  principles  of  the  institution, 
namely,  that  their  order  is  to  be  maintained 
Bt  the  ex|)en8e  of  the  society  at  large,  and 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  arc  utterly 
incompatible  with  the. welfare  of  any  com- 
munity of  men.  Their  system  of  la.x  and 
pliant  morality,  justifying  every  vice,  and 
authorizing  every  atrocity,  has  left  deep  and 
lasting  ravaues  on  the  face  of  the  moral 
world.  Their  zeal  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome  over  every  civil 
government,  gave  currency  to  tenets  respect- 
ing the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were 
hostile  to  the  (Jathulic  faith,  which  shook 
the  basis  of  all  political  allegiance,  and  loos- 
ened the  obligations  of  every  human  law. 
Their  indefatigable  industry,  and  counties.^ 
artifices  in  resisting  the  nrogress  of  reformed 
religion,  perjjttuated  tlie  most  pernicious 
errors  of  Pojiery,  and  postponed  the  tri- 
umph of  tolerant  and  Cnrititian  principles. 
A^Ticnee,  then,  it  may  well  be  a»ke<l,  whence 
the  recent  restoration  ?  What  long-latent 
proof  has  been  discovered  of  the  excellence, 
or  even  the  expedience,  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ?  The  sentence  of  their  abolition  was 
passed  by  the  senates,  and  iiiunarchs,  and 
statesmen,  and  divines,  of  all  rebgions,  and 
of  almost  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world.  Almost  every  land  lia-s  been  stained 
and  torn  by  their  crimes  ;  and  almost  every 
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land  liears  on  iU  public   records  the  raoft 
solemn  iirotestM  against  their  existence. 

JESUS  CHRKST,  the  Son  of  God,  th« 
Alessiah,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  fir%t 
and  principal  object  of  the  prophecies,  pre 
figured  and  promised  in  the  Old  Te«Uunent, 
expected  and  desired  by  the  patriarchs; 
the  hope  of  the  gentiles  ;  the  glory,  salvation, 


sus,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  pronounce  it,  VT'"', 
Jehoskua,  or  Joshua,  ^Inaous,  signifies.  In  u "  < 
shall  tave.  No  one  ever  bore  this  name  wnth 
so  much  justice,  nor  so  perfectly  fulfilled  tljc 
signification  of  it,  as  Jesua  Christ,  who  nvn 
even  from  sin  and  hell,  and  hath  merited  bn- 
ven  for  us  by  the  price  of  his  blood.  It  i»  not 
necessary  here  to  narrate  the  history  of  our 
Saviour's  bfe,  which  can  nowhere  be  read 
with  advantage  except  in  the  writing*  of  tlw 
four  evangelists  ;  but  there  are  several  gene- 
ral views  which  require  to  be  noticed  imdcr 
this  article. 

i.  ilesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Chriit  or 
Messiah  promised  under  the  Old  Te»tuneat 
'lliat  he  professed  himself  to  b«  that  Mes- 
siah to  whom  all  the  prophets  gnt  witnni, 
and  who  was,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  his  >j^ 
pcaring,  expected  by  the  .lews;  andtluto* 
was  received  under  that  character  by  bi 
disciples,  and  by  all  ChhstiaDs  ever  wnot.  ■ 
certam.  And  if  the  Old  1  estament  *en|>. 
tures  afford  sufficiently  definite  mvkt  hj 
which  the  long-announced  Christ  should  W 
infallibly  known  at  his  advent,  and  the* 
presignations  are  found  realized  in  oar  Lord, 
then  is  the  truth  of  his  pretensions  cAtb- 
lished.  From  the  books  of  the  <Jld  TwJi- 
ment  we  learn  tliat  the  Measiah  *as  u 
authenticate  his  claim  hy  miracle$;  kfld  ■ 
those  yrediclioru  respecting  him,  it 
circumstances  are  recorded,  that  the 
meet  only  in  one  person ;  and  so,  if  I 
accomplished  in  liim,  they  leave  oo  i 
doubt,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of 
deemed  conclusive.  As  to  mi ra cuts, i 
to  that  article  :  here  only  observing,  I 
the   miraculous   works   wxtHtght  by 

Were  really  done,   they  prove   his  a ^^ 

becaiute,  from  their  nature,  and  ha^-inf  Mt 
wrought  to  confirm  his  claim  to  be  the  Me»- 
Kiali,  they  necessarily  imply  a  divimeattetttlitt- 
With  respect  to  puorHKcv,  the  prindfto 
under  which  its  evidence  must  be  rfgwW 
as  conclusive  will  be  given  under  lliat  hM^i 
and  here  therefore  it  will  only  be  ntceamrf 
to  show  the  completion  «»f  the  propbca* 
of  the  gacre<l  books  of  the  Jews  rtlatirt* 
the  Messiah  in  one  person,  and  that  po** 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  time  of  the  MesMah's  appemrmiKta 
the  world,  as  predicted  in  the  Old  TdH- 
tnent,  i<*  defined,  says  Keith,  by  «  ntti^ 
of  concurring  circumstances,  which  fix  it  i* 
the  very  date  of  the  advent  of  Christ.  TW 
last  blessing  of  Jacob  to  bis  •on*,  «fc* 
he  commanded  them  to  gather  tlnufl*** 
together  that  he  might  tell  them  wlurt  dwaW 
befall  them  in  the  hut  day«>  coBtaint  iki* . 
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ronreraing  .Tudali :  "  The  Hoentre 
rlp(jart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
iMrtwi'cn  his  fett,  until  Shilob  come ; 
■ad  iinio  bitn  »hail  the  gathering  of  the  peo- 
pis  be,"  Gen.  xiix.  10.  The  date  fixed  by  thia 
■mphccy  for  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  or  the 
Niviour.  H'u  not  tu  exceed  the  time  during 
which  the  dencendants  of  Judah  were  to  con- 
tinnc  an  united  ])cople,  vi-hde  a  king  should 
n^gB  among  them,  while  they  ahuuld  he 
■ormwd  hy  their  own  laws,  and  while  their 
jadffea  should  be  from  amons  their  brethren. 
I  he  urupht'cy  of  iMalachi  adds  another  stand- 
•nJ  for  ineanurinK  the  time  :  "  Behold,  I  Mud 
mf  mcMueniftr,  nud  he  iihiiil  prepare  the  way 
Wmre  me ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek, 
■ball  come  suddenly  to  his  temple,  even  the 
■Mwwngrr  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight 
in :   behold,  he  shall  come,  &uith  the  l>or(I  of 

Ill«Mta."  .Mai.  iii.  1.     No  words  can  be  more 
OMWnveof  ihecommg  of  the  promised  Me;)' 
WW  I  and  they  an  clearly  imply  his  appear- 
■acc  in  the  aecond  temple  before  it  «houid  be 
rialn>f«l      In  n'gard  to  the  advent  of  the 
MMMh  brfiire  the  destniction  of  the  second 
tMBla,  the  words  of  llaggni  are  remarkably 
tl|Wcit :     "  The  desire  of  nil  nations  shall 
<««W,  and  I  will  fill  thi^  huu«e  with  glory, 
•ilh  the  lx>rd  of  Ho«t«.    The  glory  of  thin 
Iritter    houie  shall  l>e  grcnter    than  of  the 
tmrmer.  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  pence," 
Haf .  ii.  7.     The  Saviour  w  ax  thus  to  appear, 
■ecording    to   the   prophecies   uf    the  Old 
Tcaiainent,  during   the  time    of  the    con- 
tanaoce   of  the  kingdom    of   Judah,    pre- 
fimta   ta    the    demolition    of   the    temple, 
aod  tmrnedtatrly  mhsequent    to  the    next 
prophet.      But  the   time    in   rendered    yet 
nore  definite.     In  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
tha   kingdotn  of  tlie   nleasiah  is  not  only 
forrtoid  as  commencing  in  the  time  of  the 
fmirtlt  monarchy,  or  Floman  empire,  hut  the 
Cxprr««  number  of  years  that  were  to  pre- 
rMc    hi*    coming    are    plainly    intimated : 
"  Serenty  week*  are  determined  upon  thy 
people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the 
ttmasgiWHion,  and  to  make  an  end  of  cin, 
asd  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
10  briog   in  everlasting  righteoTi^netu*,  and 
Ib  aeal  up  the  viaion  and  prophecy,  and  to 
anoint  the  Mo«it    Holy.      Know,  therefore, 
if  -agui  undrnitAnd,  that  from  the  going  forth  of 
l^^^^cominiuidtncnt  to  restore  and  to  build 
^^^Baalem,  unto  Mri>«inh  the  I'rmce,  nhall  be 
^^^Hn  «rc<ek*  and  tin  mI  two  weeks," 

^^^■Tn.  24,  2.%.     t  1  by  weeks  of 

^^PKl  was  common   ninniig   ihe   Jews,  and 
«T«ry     u^enth    was    ('■«    sabbatical    year; 
a»*TT-'--  •- '  -,  thus  amounted  to  four  hun- 
dred ly  years.     In  these  words  the 
pn>{jl.. .  ...-:..:>  the  very  time,  and  uses  the 

vcTT  name  of  Messiah,  the  Prince ;  bo  en- 
liiciy  ia  all  ambiguity  done  away.  The 
pJaine*t  inference  may  be  drawn  from  these 
ibecie*.  AU  of  them,  while,  in  every 
,  they  presuppose  the  mont  perfect 
edge  of  futurity :  while  they  were 
lonahly  delireird  and  publicly  kno^m 


for  ages  prexnous  tr>  the  time  to  which  they 
referred ;  and  while  they  refer  to  dieferent 
contingent  and  unconnecteil  events,  utterly 
undeterminable    and    inconceivable    hy   all 
hiunsD  sagacity ;    accord  in  perfect  unison 
to  a  single  precise   period   where  all    their 
different  lines  terminate  at  once, — the  very 
fulness  of  time  when  .lesns  appeared.      A 
king  then  reigned  over  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land;    they   were    governed   by  their   own 
laws ;  and  the  council  of  their  nation  exer- 
cised  its  authority  and  power.     Before  that 
period,  the  other  tril)es  were  extinct  or  dis- 
]>erBed  among  the  nations.     Judah  alone  re- 
mained, and  the  lastt  sceptre  in   Israel  had 
not  then  departed  from  it.     Every  stone  of 
the  temple  was  then  unmoved ;  it  was  the 
admiration  of  the  Romans,  and  might  have 
stood  for  ages.     But  in  a  short  8|iace,  all 
these  concurring  testimonies  to  the  time  of 
the   advent   of    the   MesHiiih   passed    away. 
During  the  very  year,  the  twelfth  of  his  age, 
in  which  Christ   first  publicly  appeared   in 
the  temple,  Archelaus  the  king  was  dethroned 
and  banished  ;  Coponius  was  appointed  pro- 
curator :  and  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  grealnesx  of  Israel,  was  de- 
based into  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria. 
The  sceptre  was  smitten  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah;   the  crown   fell  from  their  heads; 
their  glory  de]>arted ;    and,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  of  their  temple  one  stone 
was  not  left  upon  another ;  their  common- 
wealth itself  became  as  complete  a  ruin,  and 
was  broken  in  pieces  ;  and   they  have  ever 
since  been  scattered  throughout  the  world,  a 
name  but  not  a  nation,     .\fter  the   lapse  of 
nearly  four  himilrcd  years  posterior  to  the 
time  of  Alalachi.  another  proohet  appeared 
who  was  tlie  herald  of  the  Messiah.     .\nd 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  confirms  the  ac- 
count given  in  scripture  of  Jolin  the  Baptist. 
Every   mark   that  denoted  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  .Messiah  was  erased  soon  after 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  could  never 
afterwards  he  renewed.     And  with  respect  to 
the  propliccics  of  Daniel,  it  is  remarkable,  at 
this  remote  period,  how  Uttle  discrepancy  of 
opinion  has  existed  among  the  most  learned 
men,  as  to  the  space  from  the  time  of  the 
jtassing  out  of  the  edict  tn  rebuild  Jerusalem, 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,   and  th« 
subsequent  events  foretold  in  the  prophecy. 
The  predictions  contained  in  the  ( >ld  'res' 
tament  respecting  both  the  family  out  of 
which   the    Meisiah   was   to  ari-se,  and  the 
place  of  his  birth,  are  almost  as  circumstan- 
tial, and  are  equally  applicable  to  Christ,  as 
those  which  refer  to  the  time  of  his  apiiear- 
ance.     He  was  to  be   an   Israehie.  of  the 
tribe  of  .ludah,  of  the  family  of  David,  and 
of  the  town  of  Bethlehem.     That  all  these 
predictions  were  fullilled  in  Jesus  Christ  t 
that  he  was  of  that  country,  tribe,  and  family, 
of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  and  bom 
in  Bethlehem,  we  have  the  fullest  evidence 
in  the  testimony  of  all  the  erangelists ;  in 
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twomstinct  accounts  of  the  genealogies,  by 
natural  and  legal  succession,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  were  carefully 
preser^'ed  ;  in  the  acquiescence  of  the  cne- 
mies  of  Christ  in  the  truth  of  the  fact,  against 
which  there  is  not  a  single  stirinise  in  history ; 
and  in  the  appeal  made  l)y  some  of  the  earli- 
est (.'hristian  writers  to  tlie  unquestionalile 
testimony  of  the  records  of  the  census,  taken 
at  the  very  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  hy 
order  of  C'sesar.  Here,  indeed,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  bt'  struck  with  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  prophecies  which  are  apparently  contra- 
dictory and  irreconcilable,  and  ivitli  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  tliey  were  proviilenlially  accom- 
pHshed.  The  spot  of  i.lhrisi's  nativity  waa 
distant  from  the  place  of  the  ahode  of  his 
parents,  and  tlie  region  in  which  he  began 
nis  ministry  was  remote  from  the  place  of 
his  birth  ;  and  another  pro])hecy  respecting 
him  xvas  in  this  manner  verified  :  "  In  the 
land  of  Zehiilun  and  NaphtaU,  by  tlie  way  of 
the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  in  (ialilee  of  the 
nations,  the  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  light ;  they  that  dwell  in 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them 
hath  the  hght  shined,"  I»aiahix.  1,2;  iMntt. 
iv.  IC.  Thus,  the  time  at  which  the  predicted 
Messiah  was  to  iippear;  the  nation,  the  tri])e, 
and  the  family  from  which  he  was  to  be  de- 
scended ;  and  the  place  uf  his  birth, — no 
populous  city,  but  of  itself  an  inconsiderable 
place, — were  all  clearly  foretold ;  and  as 
clearly  refer  (o  ,lc8iis  Christ;  and  all  meet 
their  completion  in  him. 

But  the  facts  of  his  life,  and  the  features 
of  his  character,  are  also  drawn  with  a  pre- 
cision that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The 
obscurity,  the  meanness,  and  the  poverty  of 
his  external  condition  are  thus  represented  : 
"  He  shall  grow  up  before  the  Lord  like  a 
tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground  :  he  hath  no  form  or  romeliness  ;  and 
when  we  sliall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  him.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him 
whom  the  nation  ahhorreth,  to  a  servant  of 
rulers.  Kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes  also 
11  worship,"  Isaiah  llii.  2  ;  .tlix.  7-  That 
ich  was  the  condition  in  which  t-'hrist  ap- 
peared, the  whole  history  of  his  life  abun- 
dantly testifies.  And  the  Jews,  looking  in 
the  pride  of  their  hearts  for  an  earthly  king, 
disregarded  these  prophecies  concerning  him, 
were  deceived  by  their  traditions,  .-md  found 
only  a  stone  of  stumbling,  where,  if  they  had 
searched  their  scriptures  aright,  they  woidd 
have  discovered  un  evidence  of  the  Messiah. 
"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Is  not  this 
the  son  of  Alary  ?  said  they  ;  and  they  were 
offended  at  him."  His  riding  in  humble 
triumph  into  Jerus.ilem  ;  his  being  betrayed 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  scourged,  and 
buffeted,  and  spit  upon  ;  the  piercing  of  his 
hand«  and  of  his  feet;  the  last  offered 
draught  of  vinegar  and  gall ;  the  parting  of 
his  raiment,  and  casting  lots  upon  his  ves- 
ture i  the  manner  of  his  death  and  of  hi^ 
.'iCo 


nd  mu;     , 
)Ut™l^ 


burial,  and  his  rising  again  wiinoo 
corruption,  were  all  expressly  predicted 
all  these   predictions  were  hterallv  fol' 
Zech.  ix.  9  i  xi.  11 ;  Isaiah  1.  6  ;  Peali 
16;  Ixi.x.  21  ;  .xxii.  18  ;   leaiah  liii.  9: 
xvi.  10.     If  all  these  prophecies  admit  of  *ny^ 
application   to  the  events  of  the  life  of  Mjjr 
individual,    it    can    only  be  to   that  of  tM 
Author   of  Christianity.     And   what  other 
religion  can  produce  a  single  fact  which 
actually  foretold  of  its  founder  ? 

The  death  of  (.'hrist  was  as  unp; 
his  life ;  and  the  jjrophecies  are  as 
descriptive  of  his  suflerings  as  of  his  \ii 
Not  only  did  the  paschal  lamb,  which  wat' 
to  be  killed  every  year  in  all  the  familie*  of] 
Israel,  whicii   was  to  be   taken  out  of  \i» 
flock,  to  be  without  blemish,  to  be  ps'.-n  ""K 
hitler  herbs,  to  have  its  blood  spr:  I 

to  be  kepi  whole  that  not  a  boiic  >■■  i 

be  broken  ;  not  only  did  the  otfemig  op  of 
Isaac,  and  the  Ufting  up  of  the  braaen  «er- 
pent  in  the  wilderness,  by  looking  npon 
which  the  people  were  faeded,  and  mu} 
ritual  observances  of  the  Jews,  prefif 
manner  of  Christ's  death,  and  the 
which  was  to  be  made  for  sin ;  but 
express  declarations  abound  in  the  prophf- 
cies,  that  Christ  was  indeed  to  suffer.  Bui 
Isaiah,  who  describes,  with  eloquence  worthy 
of  a  prophet,  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  thit 
was  to  come,  characterizes,  with  the  acmnr^ 
of  an  historian,  the  humiliation,  the  ln*l*. 
and  the  agonies  which  were  to  jjrvccde  tlK 
triumphs  of  the  Redeemer  of  a  world ;  attl 
the  history  of  Christ  forms,  to  the  verj 
letter,  the  commentary  and  the  compltoaa 
of  his  every  prediction.  In  a  single  pungc 
Isaiah  lii.  13,  &c.;  liii.,  the  cooneiion  if 
which  is  uninterrupted,  its  antiquity  ladif^ 
piitabk',  and  its  ap)ilication  obvious,  tlu  at 
ferings  of  the  servant  of  (iod  'who  tiate 
that  same  denomination,  is  pre>-iously  it- 
scribed  as  he  who  was  to  be  the  light  of  ibt 
gentiles,  the  salvation  of  (iod  to  the  n^td 
the  earth,  and  the  elect  of  <jod  in  wtxnii ' 
soul  delighted,  Isaiah  xlii.  lo.  slix.  C) 
so  minutely  foretold,  that  no  illustralii.>o 
requisite  to  show  that  they  testify  uf  JoiA^ 
The  whole  of  this  propbecv  thu»  rrfwstii 
the  Messiah.  It  describes  both  his  deba»- 
ment  and  his  dignity ;  his  rejection  hr  tU 
Jews;  his  humility,  his  affliction,  and  ko 
agony;  his  magnanimity  and  his  chahi;- 
how  his  words  were  disbelieved ;  ho»  W 
state  was  lowly  ;  how  his  sorrow  was  stveir: 
how  he  opened  not  his  mouth  but  to  lui* 
intercession  for  the  transgressor*.  In  di»- 
metrical  ojiposition  to  every  dispentatioo  << 
Providence  which  is  registered  in  the  recoi* 
of  the  Jews,  it  reprcsent-s  spotless  innowiK*^ 
suffering  by  the  appointment  of  Heai 
death  as  the  issue  of  perfect  ob«dience;  Ot 
righteous  serv'ant  as  forsaken  of  him; 
one  who  was  perfectly  imwacitlate 
the  chastisement  of  many  {;  i    '  n 

many  nations  from  their  iii 
of    his   sacrifice ;    justifyiii^,; 


and  dividinK  a  |>ortion  with 
and  the  Bpoil  witli  the  stronfr, 
hath  |iuiired  out  hid  kouI 
I  death.  This  prophecy,  therefore,  sunply 
a  prediction  prior  to  the  event,  renders 
Ibe  vcrj'  unbeUef  of  the  Jews  an  evidence 
a^^nit  them,  converts  the  scandal  of  the 
rrnM  into  an  ar^runient  in  favour  of  Chrix- 
lijuiitjr,  and  presents  ua  with  an  cpitaroe  ■>/ 
the  truth,  a  miniature  of  the  gospel  in  some 
of  ila  most  etrikini;  features,  'flic  simple 
exposition  of  it  sufficed  at  once  for  the  con- 
renion  of  the  eunuch  of  Ethiopia.  To  these 
pruphccics  may,  in  fact,  be  added  all  thoHe 
irhich  rdate  to  his  spiritual  kingdom,  or  the 
cirii.  ■  .  -  of  the  promulgation,  the  oppo- 
•iti'  triumphs  of  hiii  religion;  the 

lyiifftitirt  at  of  which  equally  proveii  the 
of  its  .Vuthor,  and  points  him 
great  pernonai^e  with  whom  they 
■tand  inseparably  connected. 

i.  But  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  waa  the  Mes- 

dah<    in   that  character   hiK   Deity  also   ia 

aaccuarily  involved,  became  the  Meiuiah  iti 

curroundcd  with  attributeii  of  divinity  in  the 

Old 'rcjflamcnt ;  and  uur  Lord  himself  as  cer> 

\y  lays  claim  to  those  attribute*  as  to  the 

of'  "  the  Christ"     Without  referring 

riptural  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of 

1-^  in  the  unUy  of  the  Godhiiad, 

""...,.    1 1  is  sufficient  now  to  show  that 

hriih  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  scrip- 

the    Messiah    is    contemplated   as   a 

divine  IVnion.     In  the  very  first  promise  of 

ition,  hw  superiority  to  that  great  and 

it  «ptnt  who  destroyed  the  innocence 

and  blighted  the  fair  creation  of 

,  is  nnque»tionably  implied  ;  whilst  the 

cl  of  the  Divme  I'resence,  the  Angel  of 

Covenant,  who  appears  so  prominent  in 

tba  patriarchal  times,  and  the  early  periods 

of  Jetriah  history,  and  was  understood  by 

the  early  Jews  as  the  future  Messiah,  is  seen 

■t  nnc*   as  a  Being  distinct  from  Jchovali 

■ttd  yet  Jehovah  himself;  bearing  that  in- 

enoiniunicable  name  ;  and  performing  acts, 

and  BoetMaing  qualities  of  unquestionable 

divimtr.    A*  the  "  Redeemer"  of  Job,  he  is 

th*  object  of  his  trust  and  hope,  and  is  said 

to  he  then  a  "  hWng  Redeemer;"  to  see  whom 

at  tim  hat  vas  to  "  see  God."    .\a  "  Shiloh," 

in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  he  is  represented 

■■  hanng  an  indefinitely  extetisive  reign  over 

"tKc  ^icopU'"  gathereil  to  lum ;  and  in  all 

'.ions  respecting  thisi  reign 

sentcd  so  vast,  no  perfect, 

tlie  very  thoughts,  pur- 

i-s  of  men,  that  no  mere 

...  ..>  i^..sonably  supposed  capable 

■in^  It.     Of  the  second  Psalm,  so 

V  iinpropriated  to  the  Messiah,  it 

;.'  said,  that  the  high  titles  and 

•od  in  this  P«alm  to  the  extra- 

oru  in  who  is  the  chief  subiect  of 

it,  '  lid  anything  that  in  awcrined  in 

lo  any  mere  creature.     But  if  the 

'  inquired  into  more  narrowly,  and 

I  with  parallel  prophccim;  if  it  be 
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duly  conskkrcd,  that  lioroiily  j 
dinary  person  here  spoken  of  called,  "  tJic 
Son  of  <iod,"  but  that  title  is  so  ascribed  to 
him  aii  to  imply,  that  it  belongs  to  him  in  a 
manner  that  is  absolutely  singular,  and  pecu- 
liar to  him^ielf,  seeing  he  is  naid  to  l>e  be- 
gotten of  (iod,  verse  7,  and  is  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  "  the  Son,"  verse  12;  that  the 
danger  of  provoking  him  to  anger  is  8|M>kcn 
of  in  so  very  dtfTerent  a  manner  from  what 
the  scripture  uses  in  speaking  of  the  anger 
of  any  mere  creature,  "  Kiss  U»c  Son,  lest  ho 
be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way  when 
hisuTath  is  kindled  but  a  little  ;"  that  when 
the  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  arc  com- 
manded to  8er\'e  (jod  with  fear,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  commanded  to  kiss  the  Son, 
which  in  those  times  and  places  was  fre- 
quently an  expression  of  adoration ;  and, 
particularly,  tliat,  whereas  other  scriptures 
contain  awful  and  just  threatcnings  against 
those  who  trust  in  any  mere  man,  the  I'»alm- 
ist  nevertheless  expressly  calls  them  blessed 
who  trust  in  the  Son  here  spoken  of; — all 
these  things  taken  together  make  up  a  cha- 
racter of  uneouivocal  divinity  :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  wnen  it  is  said,  that  <iod  would 
set  this  his  Son  as  his  King  on  his  holy  hill 
of  Zion,  verse  0,  this,  and  various  other  ex- 
pressions in  this  Psalm,  contain  characters  of 
that  subordination  which  is  appropriate  to  that 
dix'ine  Person  who  was  to  be  incarnate,  and  en- 
gage in  a  work  assigned  to  him  by  the  Father. 
The  former  part  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  is  by 
the  inspired  authority  of  St.  Paul  applied  to 
the  Christ,  who  is  addressed  in  these  lofty 
words,  •'  Thy  throne,  O  (Jod,  is  for  ever  and 
ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre 
of  thy  kingdom."  In  the  same  manner  Psalm 
cii.  25 — 29  is  apphcd  to  Christ  by  the  same 
authority,  and  there  he  is  represented  as 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  changing  his  crca> 
tions  as  a  vesture,  and  yet  himself  continuing 
the  same  unchanged  being  amidst  all  the 
mutations  of  the  universe.  In  Psalm  ex. 
David  says,  "Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord. 
(AdonaiJ  Sit  thou  upon  my  right  hand  untd 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  And 
in  Isaiah  vi.  the  same  Adonai  ia  seen  by  the 
prophet  "  seated  upon  a  throne,  high  and 
lifted  up."  receiving  the  adoration  of  seraphs, 
and  bearing  the  title,  "Jehovah,  Ijord  of 
Hosts,"  of  which  passage  St.  John  makes  a 
direct  application  to  Christ.  Isaiah  predicts 
his  birth  of  a  virgin,  under  the  title  of  "  Im- 
manuul,  God  witli  lu."  The  same  prophet 
gives  to  this  wonderful  child  the  style  of 
"the  Mighty  God."  "the  Everlasting  Fa- 
tlier,"  and  the  "  Prince  of  Peace;"  so  that, 
as  Dr.  Pyc  Smith  justly  observes,  "  If  there 
be  any  dependence  on  words,  the  Messiah  ia 
here  drawn  in  the  opposite  characters  of 
humanity  and  deity, — tlic  nativity  and  frailty 
of  a  mortal  child,  and  the  incommunicalde 
attributes  of  the  omnipresent  and  eternal 
God."  Twice  is  he  called  by  Jeremiah, 
*•  Jehovah  our  righteounness."  Uaniel  terms 
him  the  "Ancient  of  Uay»,"  or  "The  Im- 

»>  0 
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mortal;"  and  Micah  declares,  in  u  passapro 
which  the  »!ouncil  of  the  .lews,  assembled  by 
Herod,  applied  to  the  Messiah,  that  he  who 
was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  was  "  even  he 
whose  coinings  forth  arc  from  eternity,  from 
the  days  of  tlie  everlasting  period."  TTius 
the  prophetic  testimony  describcH  him,  as 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  Wondcr- 
ftil,"  since  he  should  be,  in  a  sense  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  the  Son  of  CJod,  Psalm 
ii.  7,  Isaiah  ix.  G;  as  existinfr  and  acting 
during  the  patriarchal  and  the  Jewish  ages, 
and  even  from  eternity.  Psalm  .\1.  7 — 9. 
Micah  V.  2;  as  the  (ifuardian  and  protector 
of  his  people,  Isaiah  xl.  9 — H  ;  as  the  proper 
object  of  the  various  aflTcctions  of  piety, 
of  devotional  confidence  for  obtaining;  the 
most  important  blessintjs,  and  of  religions 
homage  from  angels  and  men,  Psalm  ii.  12, 
xcvii.  7 ;  and,  finally,  declares  him  to  be 
the  eternal  and  immutable  Being,  the  Crea- 
tor, <tod,  the  Mighty  God,  Adonai,  Elohim, 
Jehovah. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  views, 
does  our  Saviour  »peak  of  himself.  He  as- 
serts his  pre-existence,  a*  having  "  come 
down  from  heaven ; "  and  as  existing  "  before 
Abraham ; "  and  as  being  "  in  heaven  "  whilst 
yet  before  the  eyes  of  his  disciples  on  earth. 
In  the  same  peculiar  manner  docs  he  apply 
the  terra  "  Son  of  (Jod  "  to  himself,  and  that 
with  so  manifest  an  intention  to  assume  it  in 
the  sense  of  divinity,  that  the  Jews  attempted 
on  that  acconnl  to  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer. 
The  whole  force  of  the  argument  by  which 
he  silenced  the  jiharisees  when  he  asked 
how  tlie  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  the  Son  of 
Oavid,  could  be  David's  Lord,  in  reference 
to  the  passage  in  the  Psalms  before  quoted, 
nmse  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  JMessiah's 
divinity;  and  when  he  claims  that  all  men 
shoidd  honour  him  as  they  honour  the  Father, 
and  a.sserts  that  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself,  so  he  has  given  to  the  Son  to  liave 
life  in  himself,  that  he  "  quickcneth  whom 
he  will,"  that  "  where  two  or  three  meet  in 
his  name  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them,"  and 
would  be  with  his  disciples  "to  the  end  of  the 
world ;"  who  does  not  see  that  the  Jews  con- 
cluded right,  when  they  said  that  he  made 
himself  "  equal  with  God," — an  impression 
which  he  took  no  pains  to  remove,  although 
bis  owni  moral  character  hound  him  to  do  bo, 
had  he  not  intended  to  confirm  that  conclusion. 
So  numerous  are  the  passages  in  which  divine 
titles,  acts,  and  qualities,  are  ascribed  to 
Christ,  in  the  apoiitolical  epistles,  and  so 
unbroken  is  the  stream  of  testimony  from 
the  apostolic  age,  that  the  Deity  of  their 
Saviour  was  the  undoubted  and  universal  faith 
of  his  inspired  followers,  and  of  those  who 
immediately  succeeded  them,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ouote  proofs.  The  whole  argu- 
ment is  this :  If  the  Old  Testament  ecriptures 
represent  the  Messiah  as  a  divine  Person; 
the  proofs  which  demonstrate  Jesus  to  be 
the  Alessiah,  demonstrate  him  also  by  further 
and  necessary  consequence  to  be  di\-ine. 
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Yet,  though  there  Ls  a  union  of  na 
Christ,  there  is  no  mixture  or  coi 
their  properties :  his  hmnanity  is  not  cl 
into  his  Deity,  nor  his  Deity  absorbed  by  bi9 
humanity  ;  but  the  two  natures  are  distinct 
in  one  Person.  How  this  union  exists,  i» 
above  our  comprehension ;  an«l,  indeed,  if 
we  cannot  explain  how  our  bodies  and  souls 
are  united,  it  is  not  to  be  sui)po8cd  that  we 
can  comprehend  the  mystery  of  '*  God  mani- 
fcsl  in  the  Besh."  So  truly  does  Christ  bear 
the  name  given  to  him  in  prophecy, — "  Won- 
derful." 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  de- 
rives further  confirmation  from  the  consider- 
ation, that  in  no  sound  sense  can  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  make  their  very  diSerrat 
and  often  apparently  contradictory  «tatr- 
ments  respecting  him  harmonize.  How,  fn 
instance,  is  it  that  he  is  arrayed  in  the  atni- 
butes  of  di%-inity,  and  yet  is  capable  df  tch^ 
raised  to  a  kingdom  and  glory  ?  — thai  ht  it 
addressed,  "  Thy  throne,  O  Crod,  is  for  «m 
and  ever,"  and  yet  that  it  should  follow,"!;*!, 
even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  ih* 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows  .- '" — that  iif 
should  be  God,  and  yet,  by  a  human  hirtli. 
"  God  with  us?" — thiit  he  should  sav.  "  I  uni 
my  Father  are  one,"  and,  "  .My  Father  k 
greater  than  I  ?" — that  he  is  supreme,  and  yrt 
a  servant  ?  that  he  is  equal  and  yet  fulxmli- 
nate? — that  he,  a  man,  should  require  and  rs 
ceivc  worship  and  triust  i — that  l»e  shotiW  W 
greater  than  angels,  and  yet  "  madi>  loan 
than  the  angels  ?" — that  he  should  l>e  "  n»»(k 
flesh,"  and  yet  be  the  Creator  of  all  tHinK*? 
— that  he  should  raise  himself  from  the  dnd. 
and  yet  be  raised  by  the  power  of  the  pAtlirrf 
TTiese  and  many  other  di.' '  '.n: 
him,  all  accord  with  tl- 

his  person;  and  are  inteu.-u.n-  »l>  i-m  ..j  ilicf 
state  the  facts  .respecting  him;  but  sm 
wholly  beyond  the  power  of  interprrtation 
into  any  rational  meaning  on  any  tiieory 
which  denies  to  him  a  real  humanity  on  liic 
one  hand,  or  a  real  and  personal  dmuty  on 
the  other.  So  powerfully,  in  fact,  hat  ifc" 
been  felt,  that,  in  order  to  evade  tlx 
force  of  the  testimony  of  scripture,  th*  me* 
licentious  criticisms  have  been  resorted  tc '■* 
the  deniers  of  liis  Divinity;  such  as  «  ■  - 
not  certainly  have  been  tolerated  by  m-IioI^xi 
in  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  interpret  mj 
other  ancient  writing. 

4.  Being,  therefore,  not  only  "  a  Tearhtr 
sent  from  God,"  but  the  divn..-  N,,r.  t.i  God 
himself,  it  might  be  truly  ^^ 
dering  hearers,  "  Never  man 
man."  On  our  Lord's  character  as «'!' 
therefore,  many  striking  and  jusi 
have  been  made  by  diflertnt  writcru,  •* 
excepting  some  infidels  them^'elrrs.  who,  ia 
this  respect,  have  been  carri.  "  ■■niia- 
tion  by  the  overwhelming  foi  im. 
This  article,  however,  shall  not  oc  iniurbfcJ 
to  a  desecrated  source  for  an  Mtimale  of  tlir 
character  of  His  teaching;,  and  shall  nihtt 
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I>e  concluded  with  the  following  admirable 
remarks  of  a  Christian  prelate  : — 

"  When    our    Lord    is  considered  as   a 
Teacher,  we  find  him  delivering  the  justest 
and  most  sublime  truths  with  respect  to  the 
Divine  nature,  the  duties  of  mankind,  and  a 
future  state  of  existence ;  agreeable  in  every 
particular  to  reason,  and  to  the  wisest  max- 
ims of  the  wisest  philosophers  ;  without  any 
mixture  of  that  alloy  which  so  often  debased 
their  most  perfect  productions;  and  excel- 
lently adapted  to  mankind  in  general,  by  sug- 
gesting circumstances  and  particular  images 
on  the  most  awful  and  interesting  subjects. 
We  find  him  filling,  and,  as  it  were,  over- 
powering our  mintu  with  the  grandest  ideas 
of  his  own  nature  ;  representing  himself  as 
appointed  by  his  Father  to  be  our  Instructor, 
our  Redeemer,  our  Judge,  and  our  King; 
and  showing  that  he  lived  and  died  for  the 
most  benevolent  and    important    purposes 
conceivable.     He  does  not  labour  to  support 
the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  of  all 
characters;    but    it  is   perfectly  easy  and 
natural  to  him.     He  makes  no  display  of 
the  high  and  heavenly  truths  which  he  utters ; 
but  speaks  of  them  with  a  graceful  and  won- 
derful simplicity  and  majesty.    Supernatural 
truths  are  as  familiar  to  his  mind,  as  the 
<>ommon  affairs  of  life  are  to  other  men.   He 
revives  the  moral  law,  carries  it  to  perfec- 
tion, and  enforces  it  bv  peculiar  and  ani- 
mating motives :    but  ne  enjoins  nothing 
new  besides  praying  in  his  name,  mutual 
love  among  his  disciples,  as  such,  and  the 
observance   of  two  simple  and  significant 
positive  laws  which  serve  to  promote  the 
practice  of  the  moral  law.     All  nis  precepts, 
when  rightly  explained,  are  reasonable  in 
themselves  and  useful   in  their  tendency: 
and  their  compass  is  very  great,  considering 
that  he  was  an  occasional  reachcr,  and  not 
a  systematical  one.     If  from  the  matter  of 
his  instructions  we  pass  on  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  delivered,  we  find  our 
Lord  usually  speaking  as  an  authoritative 
Teacher;  though  occasionally  limiting  his 
precepts,  and  sometimes  assigning  the  rca  • 
aons  of  them.    He  presupposes  the  original 
law  of  God,  and  addresses  men  as  rational 
creatures.     From  the  grandeur  of  his  mind, 
and   the  magnitude  of  his  subjects,    he  is 
often  sublime ;  and  the  beauties  mterspersed 
throughout  his  discourses  are  equallv  na- 
tural and  t<triking.     He  is  remarkahle  for  an 
easy  and  graceful  manner  of  introducing  the 
best   lessons  from  incidental    objects   and 
occasions.    The  human  heart  is  naked  and 
open  to  him ;  and  he  addresses  the  thoughts 
of  men,  as  others  do  the  emotions  of  their 
countenance  or  their  bodily  actions.    Diflfi- 
calt  situations,  and  sudden  questions  of  the 
most  artful  and  ensnaring  kind,  serve  only 
to  display  his  superior  wisdom,  and  to  con- 
found and  astonish  all  his  adversaries.     In- 
•tead  of  showing  his  boundless  knowledge 
on  every  occasion,  he  checks  and  restrains 
it,  and  prefers  utility  to  the  glare  of  ostenta- 
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tion.  He  teaches  directly  and  obliquely, 
plainly  and  covertly,  as  wisdom  points  out 
occasions.  He  knows  the  inmost  character, 
every  prejudice  and  every  feehng  of  his  hear- 
ers ;  and,  accordingly,  uses  parables  to  con- 
ceal or  to  enforce  lus  lessons :  and  he  power- 
fully impresses  them  by  the  significant  lan- 
giiage  of  actions.  He  gives  proofs  of  his 
mission  from  above,  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  by  a  chain  of  prophecies,  and  by  a 
variety  of  mighty  works. 

"  He  sets  an  example  of  the  most  perfect 
piety  to  God,   and  of  the  most  extensive 
benevolence  and  the  most  tender  compassion 
to  men.     He  does  not  merely  exhibit  a  life 
of  strict  justice,  but  of  overflowing  benignity. 
His  temperance  has  not  the  dark  shades  of 
austerity ;  his  meekness  does  not  degenerate 
into  apathy.     His  humiUty  is  signal,  amidst 
a  splendour  of  qualities  more  than  human. 
His  fortitude  is  eminent  and  exemplary,  in 
enduring  the  most  formidable  external  evils 
and  the  sharpest  actual  sufferings :  his  pa- 
tience is  invincible;  his  resignation  entire 
and  absolute.      Truth  and  sincerity  shine 
throughout  his  whole  conduct.     Though  of 
heavenly  descent,  he  shows  obedience  and 
affection  to  his  earthly  parents.  He  approves, 
loves,  and  attaches  himself  to  amiable  quali- 
ties in  the  human  race.     He  respects  au- 
thority religious  and  civil ;  and  he  evidences 
his  regard  for  his  country  by  promoting  its 
most  essential  good  in  a  painful  ministry 
dedicated  to  its  service,  by  deploring   its 
calamities,  and  by  laying  down  his  life  for  its 
benefit.    Every  one  of  his  eminent  virtues  is 
regulated  by  consummate  prudence ;  and  he 
both  wins  the  love  of  his  friends,  and  extorts 
the  approbation  and  wonder  of  his  enemies. 
Never  was  a  character  at  the  same  time  so 
commanding  and  natural,   so    resplendent 
and  pleasing,   so    amiable    and   venerable. 
There  is  a  peculiar  contrast  in  it  between  an 
awful  greatness,  dignity,  and  majesty,  and 
the  most  conciliating  loveliness,  tenderness, 
and  softness.     He  now  converses  with  pro- 
phets, lawgivers,  and  angels ;  and  the  next 
instant  he  meekly  endures  the  dulness  of 
his  disciples,  and  the  blasphemies  and  rage 
of  the  multitude.      He   now  calls  himself 
greater  than  Solomon,  one  who  can  com- 
mand legions  of  angels,  the  Giver  of  life  to 
whomsoever  he  pleaseth,  the  Son  of  God 
who  shall  sit  on  his  glorious  throne  to  judge 
the  world.     At  other  times  we  find  him  em- 
bracing young  children,  not  lifting  up  his 
voice  in  the  streets,  not  breaking  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quenching  the  smoking  flax ;  call- 
ing his  disciples,  not  scr^'ants,  but  friends 
and  brethren,  and  comforting  them  with  an 
exuberant  and  parental  affection.      Let  us 
pause  an  instant,  and  fill  our  minds  with  the 
idea  of  one  who  knew  all  things  heavenly 
and  earthly,  searched  and  laid  open  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  heart,  rectified  every 
prejudice,  and  removed  every  mistake,  of  a 
moral  and  religious  kind,  by  a  word  exercibed 
a  sovereignty  over  all  nature,  penetrated  the 
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lidden  events  of  fuhirity,  (^^avc  promises  of 
admission  into  a  happy  immortality,  had  tlic 
keys  of  life  and  death,  claimed  an  union  with 
the  Father  4  and  yet  was  pious,  raild,  Rentle, 
humhle,  affable,  social,  benevolent,  friend- 
ly, aiTectionate.  Such  a  character  is  fairer 
tnan  the  morning  star.  Each  separate  virtue 
is  made  stronger  hy  opposition  and  contrast ; 
and  the  union  of  so  many  virtues  forms  a 
brightness  which  fitly  rcprefionts  the  glory  of 
that  God  '  who  inhabitetn  light  inaccessible.' 
Such  a  character  must  have  been  a  real  one. 
There  is  something  so  extraordinary,  so  per- 
fect, and  80  godlike  in  it,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  thus  sunported  throughout  by  the 
Utmost  stretch  of  numan  art.  much  less  by 
men  confessedly  unlearned  ami  obscure." 
We  may  add,  that  such  a  character  must 
also  have  been  divine.  His  virtues  are 
human  in  their  class  and  kind,  so  that  he 
was  our  "example;"  but  they  were  sus- 
tained and  heightened  by  that  Divinity  which 
was  impersonated  in  him,  and  from  which 
they  derived  their  intense  and  full  perfec- 
tion. 

5.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning 
the  form,  beauty,  and  stature  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Some  have  asserted,  that  he  wa.s  in  person  the 
noblest  of  all  the  sons  of  men.  Others  have 
maintained,  that  there  was  no  beauty  nor  any 
gracesinhisoutward  appearance.  The  fathers 
nave  nwt  expressed  themselves  on  ihia  matter 
in  a  uniform  manner.  St.  Jerom  believes,  that 
the  liutre  and  majesty  which  shnnc  about  our 
Saviour's  face  were  capable  of  winning  all 
hearts  :  it  was  this  that  drew  the  generality 
of  his  apostles  with  so  much  ease  to  him  ;  it 
was  this  majesty  which  stnick  those  down 
who  came  to  seixe  him  in  the  olive  garden. 
St.  Bernard  and  St.  Chr)'sostora  contend  in 
like  manner  for  the  beauty  of  .le.sus  Christ's 
person ;  but  the  moat  ancient  fathers  have 
acknosvledged,  that  he  waa  not  at  nil  hand- 
some. Homo  initfconts  ft  passibilis,  saya 
Irena-UB.  Cel.Hus  objected  to  the  Christians, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  man,  was  little,  and 
ill-made,  which  Origen  acknowledged  in  his 
answer  to  have  been  written  of  him.  Clemens 
Ak'xandriniis  ("vns,  in  several  places,  that 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  beautiful, 
as  does  also  CjTil  of  Alexandria.  Tertullian 
says  plainly,  vulltt  et  aspeclu  inglorius  ;  that 
his  outward  form  had  nothing  that  could 
attract  consideration  and  respect.  St.  Austin 
confesses,  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  man,  was 
without  beauty  and  the  advantage  of  per- 
son ;  and  the  generality  of  the  ancients,  as 
Euscbiiis,  Basil,  Theodoret,  Ambrose,  Isi- 
dore, &c.  exiJiun  the  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
"  Thou  art  fiiirer  than  the  children  of 
men,"  as  relating  to  the  beauty  of  lesus 
('hrist  according  to  his  Divinity.  This  dif- 
ference in  opinion  shows  that  no  certain 
tradition  was  handed  down  on  this  subject. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  all  which  was 
majestic  and  attractive  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord,  was  in  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  full  influence  of  which  was  dis. 
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played  chiefly  in  his  conrnlcnlial  intercountf 
witn  his  disciples ;  whilst  his  general  ap- 
pearance presented  no  striking  peculiarity 
to  the  common  observer. 

JEWS,  the  appropriate  denomination  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah,  which  sooo  in- 
cluded under  it  the  Benjamites,  who  joined 
themselves  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the 
revolt  of  the  other  ten  tribes  from  the  hoosa 
of  David.  After  the  Babylonish  captirity, 
when  many  individuals  of  these  ten  tribet 
returned  with  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min to  rebuild  irenisalcm,  the  term  Jiwn 
included  them  also,  or  rather  was  then  ti- 
tended  to  all  the  descendants  of  Israel  vho 
retained  ihc  Jewish  religion,  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  two  or  to  the  ten  triba, 
whether  they  returned  into  -ludea  or  not 
Hence,  notonlyall  the  Israelite-sof  future  limft 
have  been  called  Jews,  but  all  the  descendasti 
of  Jacob,  from  the  earliest  times,  are  fre- 
quently so  called  by  us  at  present,  and  m 
Biicak  even  of  their  original  dispenratioou 
tne  Jewish  dispensation.  The  history  of  thii 
singular  people  is  recorded  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  plan 
of  epitomising  the  accounts  of  the  samd 
writers,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  fiU  up  th« 
chasm  between  the  close  of  the  historical 
books  there  contained,  and  the  coming  of  our 
Lord. 

When  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  becx 
seventy  years  in  captivity,  and  the  period  of 
their  affliction  was  completed,  Cynts,  (B.C. 
536,)  under  whom  were  united  the  lungdoms 
of  Persia.  IMedia,  and  Babylon,  issued  a  de- 
cree, permitting  all  the  Jews  to  return  to 
theur  own  land,  and  to  rebuild  their  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  This  decree  had  been  n- 
pressly  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  «rbo 
spoke  of  CVnis  oy  name,  above  a  hun- 
dred years  before  his  birth,  as  the  dclivtrer 
of  Uod's  chosen  people  from  their  predicttJ 
captivity.  Though  the  decree  issued  b]F 
Cyrtis  was  general,  a  part  only  of  the  ntbtm. 
took  advantage  of  it.  The  numb«r  of  pc- 
sons  who  returned  at  this  time  was  forty-tvo 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty,  andsevu 
thou.<!.ind  tlirec  hundred  and  thirty-atm 
servants.  They  were  conducted  by  Zenib- 
babel  and  Joshua.  Zerubbabcl,  freqneetlif 
called  in  scripture  Shaahbozzar,  w  lit* 
grandson  of  Jeconias,  and  consequently  de- 
scended from  David.  He  was  called  "  tJx 
prince  of  Judah,"  and  was  appointed  thea 
governor  by  Cyrus,  and  with  his  permiseics 
carried  back  a  part  of  the  gold  and  rOnr 
vessels  which  Kebuchadneziar  had  taicfi 
out  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  <*ni«i 
thither  afterwards  by  Ezra.  Joshua  wm  tlui 
son  of  Josedec,  the  High  Priest,  and  gnnd- 
son  of  Seraiah,  who  was  High  Pnestcfca 
the  temple  was  destroyed.  Daritu,  the  »«- 
cessor  of  Cyrus,  confirmed  this  decree,  and 
favoured  the  re-establishmoi*  ■"  •''  y-tifk 
But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Ar  np- 
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Ezra  obtained  hix  rommiriHion,  and  wns  maJc 
governor  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  land, 
which  (government  he  held  thirteen  years  : 
then  Nehemiah  was  a])pointcd  witli  fresli 
powers,  probably  through  the  interest  of 
queen  Esther;  and  Ezra  applied  himself 
solely  to  correcting  the  canon  of  the  Kcrip- 
tures,  and  restoring  and  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  the  worship  of  Ood  in  its 
original  purity.  'Hie  first  care  of  the  Jews, 
after  their  arrival  in  Judea,  was  to  build  an 
altar  for  burnt-offeria^s  to  <jod  :  they  then 
collected  materials  for  rebuUding  the  temple ; 
and  all  necessary  preparations  oeiug  made, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  after 
their  return  under  Zerubbabel,  they  began 
to  build  it  upon  the  old  foundationR.  Tlie 
Samaritans,  affirming  that  they  worshipped 
the  God  of  Israel,  ofTercd  to  assiHt  the  Jews  ; 
but  their  assistance  being  refused,  they  did 
aU  in  their  )x)wer  to  imjiede  the  work  j  and 
hence  originated  that  enmity  which  ever 
after  sub.>^isted  between  the  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans. The  temple,  after  a  variety  of  ob- 
structions and  delays,  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated, in  the  seventh  year  of  king  Dariua, 
B.C.  ol."),  and  twenty  years  after  it  was 
begun.  Though  this  second  temple,  or,  as 
it  18  sometimes  called,  the  temple  of  Zerub- 
babel, who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
Jews,  was  of  the  same  size  and  dimensions 
as  the  first,  or  Solomon's  temple,  yet  it  was 
very  inferior  to  it  in  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence; and  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
Shechinah,  the  holy  fire  upon  the  altar,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, were  all  wanting  to  this  temple  of 
the  remnant  of  the  people.  At  the  feast  of 
the  dedication,  offerings  were  made  for  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  eeems  to  indi- 
cate that  some  of  all  the  tribes  returned  from 
captivity;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore 
from  this  period  the  leraelitcs  were  generally 
called  Judici  or  Jews,  and  their  country 
Judca.  Many,  at  their  own  desire,  remained 
in  those  provinces  where  they  had  been 
placed  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
rhe  settlement  of  the  people,  "  after  their 
old  estate,"  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  together  with  the  arrangement  of  all 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the 
budding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  were 
completed  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  But  we 
soon  alter  find  Maiachi,  the  last  of  the  pro- 
pheta  under  the  Old  Testament,  reproving 
both  priests  and  peojilc  very  severely,  not 
for  idolatry,  but  fur  their  scandalous  lives 
aad  groBs  corruptions. 

TTie  scriptural  history  ends  at  this  period, 
B.  C.  430 ;  and  we  munt  have  recourse  to 
uninspired  writings,  principally  to  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  to  Josephus,  for  the 
remaining  particulars  of  the  Jewish  history, 
to  the  destruction  of  JenisaJeni  by  the 
Romans.  Judea  continued  subiect  to  the 
](in{^  of  Persia  about  two  huad,red  years ; 
Imt  it  dues  not  a]ipear  that  it  hud  a  separate 


gox-cnior  after  Nfbemiah.  From  his  lime  it 
woti  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  and  under  him  the  High 
Priest  had  the  chief  authority.  When  Alex- 
ander the  (irent  was  preparing  to  besiege 
Tyre,  be  sent  to  Jaddua,  the  High  Priest  at 
ilerusalem,  to  supply  him  with  that  quan- 
tity of  provisions  which  he  was  accuatumed 
to  send  to  Persia.  Jaddua  refused,  upon  the 
ground  of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  of 
Persia.  This  refusal  irritated  Alexander; 
and  when  he  had  taken  Tyre,  he  marched 
towards  Jerusalem  to  revenge  himself  upon 
the  Jews.  Jaddua  had  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, and,  by  the  direction  of  God,  went 
out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  dressed  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  and  attended  by  the  Lentes 
in  white  garments.  Alexander,  visibly  struck 
with  this  solemn  appearance,  immediately 
laid  aside  his  hostile  intentions,  advanced 
towards  the  High  Priest,  embraccel  him,  and 
paid  adoration  to  the  name  of  God,  which 
was  inscribed  upon  the  frontlet  of  his  mitre  : 
he  afterwards  went  into  the  city  ivitli  the 
High  Priest,  and  offered  sacrifices  in  the 
temple  to  the  God  of  the  Jews.  'i"his  sud- 
den change  in  the  disposition  of  Alexander 
excited  no  small  astonishment  among  his 
followers  ;  and  when  his  favourite  Parraenio 
inquired  of  him  the  cause,  he  answered,  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  recollection  of  a 
remarkable  dream  he  had  in  Macedonia,  in 
which  a  person,  dressed  precisely  like  the 
Jewisli  High  Priest,  had  encouraged  hbn  tu 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  had 
promised  him  success :  he  therefore  adored 
the  Dome  of  that  God  by  whose  direction  he 
behevcd  he  acted,  and  showed  kindness  to 
his  people.  It  is  also  said,  that  while  he  was 
at  Jerusalem  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were 
pointed  out  to  him,  which  foretold  that  "  tha 
king  of  Grecia"  should  conquer  Persia,  Dan. 
viii.  21.  Before  he  left  Jerusalem  he  granted 
the  Jews  the  same  free  enjoyment  of  their 
laws  and  their  religion,  and  exemption  from 
tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  which  they 
had  been  allowed  by  the  kings  of  Persia; 
and  when  he  built  Alexandria,  he  placed  a 
great  number  of  Jews  there,  and  granted 
them  many  favours  and  immunities.  Whe- 
ther any  Jews  settled  in  Europe  so  early  as 
while  the  nation  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  is  not  known ;  hut  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  began  to  Hellenize  about 
this  time.  The  Greek  tongue  became  more 
common  among  them,  and  Grecian  manners 
and  ojtinions  were  soon  introduced.  8co 
Alexa.ndek. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  (B.C.  323,) 
in  the  division  of  his  empire  among  his  gene- 
rals, Judea  fell  to  the  share  of  Laomedon. 
But  Ptolemy  .Soter,  son  of  Lagus,  king  of 
Eg}i>t,  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  it 
by  a  stratagem  :  he  entered  Jerusalem  on  a 
sabbath  day,  under  pretence  of  offering  sacri- 
fice, and  took  possession  of  the  city  without 
resistance  from  the  Jews,  who  did  nut  on 
this  occasion  dare  to  transgress  their  law  by 
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fighlhig  on  B  sabbath  day.  Ptolemy  carried 
many  thousands  captive  into  Ef^ypt,  1x>th 
Jews  and  if'amahtanB,  and  settled  them 
there :  he  afterwards  treated  them  with 
kindness,  on  account  of  their  acknowledged 
fidelity  to  their  engaaements,  particularly  in 
their  conduct  towards  Darius,  king  of  rer- 
aia;  and  he  fcrantcd  llu-m  equal  pri\ilcge8 
with  the  .Macedonians  themnelvcH  at  Alexan- 
dria. I'toleray  Pbiladelphua  is  said  to  have 
gi%'en  the  Jcn-s  who  were  captives  in  Egypt 
their  liberty,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thounand.  Jle  commanded  the  Jewish 
•criptures  to  be  translated  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  translation  is  called  the  Septua- 
gint.  (See  Alexandria.)  After  the  Jewish 
nation  had  been  tributary j^o  the  kings  of 
Egypt  for  about  an  hundrea  years,  it  became 
suDjuct  to  the  kings  of  Syria.  They  divided 
tlie  land,  which  now  began  to  be  called 
Palestine,  into  five  nrovince-s,  three  of  which 
were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  namely, 
Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  and  two  on  the 
east  side,  namely.  Trachonitis  and  Fcriea ; 
but  they  suflerctt  them  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  l.iws,  under  the  High  Priest  and 
council  of  the  nation.  Seleucua  Nicanor 
gave  them  the  right  of  citizens  in  the  cities 
which  he  built  in  A«ia  Minor  and  Ca'lo- 
Syria,  and  even  in  Antioch,  his  capital,  with 
privileges,  which  they  continued  to  enjoy 
under  the  Romans.  Aniiochus  the  CSreat 
granted  considerable  favours  and  immunities 
to  the  city  of  Jenisalem ;  ami,  to  secure 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  he  established  colonies 
of  Jews  in  thoxe  provinces.  In  the  series  of 
wars  which  took  place  between  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  Judea,  being  situated  be- 
tween those  two  countries,  was,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  affected  by  all  the  revolutions 
which  they  experienced,  and  was  frequently 
the  scene  of  bloody  and  destructive  battles. 
The  evils  to  which  the  .lews  Avere  crjvosed 
from  these  foreign  powers  were  considerably 
aggravated  by  the  corruption  and  miscon- 
duct of  their  ovra  High  Priests,  ami  cither 
persons  of  distinction  among  them.  To  thii 
corruption  and  misconduct,  and  to  the  in- 
creasing wickedness  of  the  people,  their 
BuRerings  ought  indeed  to  be  attributed, 
according  to  the  express  declarations  of  (iod 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets.  It  is  certain 
that  about  this  time  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation  was  become  much  nltached  to 
Grecian  manners  and  customs,  though  they 
continued  perfectly  free  from  the  sin  of  idol- 
atry. Near  Jeru.salem  places  were  appropri- 
ated to  gymnastic  exercises  ;  and  the  people 
were  led  by  Jason,  who  had  obtained  the 
high  priesthood  from  Antiochus  Epiphanea 
by  the  most  ditihonourablc  means,  to  neglect 
the  temple  worship,  and  the  observance  of 
the  law,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  at  any 

Feriod  since  their  return  from  the  captivity, 
t  pleased  God  to  punish  them  for  this  defec- 
tion, by  the  hand   of  the  very  person  whom 
they  particularly  sought   to  plea.se.      Anti- 
ochus Lpiphanes,    irritated  at  having  been 
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prevented   by  the  Jews  from  entering  ths 
holy  pbce  wtien  he  visited  the  temple,  soon 
after  made  a  (lopular  commotion  the  pretence 
for  the  exercise  of  tyranny :  he  took  the  city. 
(U.  C.  170,)  plundered  the  temple,  and  slew 
or  enslaved  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  every  circumstance  of  profanation  and 
of  cruelty  which  can  be  conceived.    For  three 
years   and   a  half,    the   time   predicted  by 
Daniel,  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away, 
the  temple  defiled  and  partlr  destroyed,  tb« 
observance  of  the  law  prohibited  under  thd 
most    severe    penalties,    every    copy    burnt 
which  the  agents  of  the  t}Tant  could  procure, 
and  the  people  required  to  sacrilice  to  idols, 
under  pain  of  the  moat  agonizing   death. 
Numerous  as  were  the  apostates,   (for  the 
previous  corruption  of  manners  had  but  ill 
prepared  the  nation  fur  such  a  trial,!  a  rem- 
nant   continued  faithful ;  and   the   compli- 
cated  miseries   which   the   people    endured 
under  this  cruel  yoke,  excited  a  general  im- 
patience.   At  length  the  moment  of  deliver- 
ance arrived,     ^^attalhia9,   a   priest,   (B.  C'. 
167,)  eminent  for  his  piety  and  resolution, 
and  the  father  of  five  sons,  eoually  zeoloui 
for  their  religion,  encouraged  tne  people,  by 
his  example  and  exhortations,  "  to  s^tand  up 
for  the  law;"  and  having  soon  collected  on 
army  of  six  thousand  men,  be  eagerly  under- 
took to  free  Judea  from  the  oppression  and 
persecution  of  the  Sj-rians,  and  to  restore 
the  worship  of  the  (Jod  of  Israel ;  but  beinj; 
very  old  when  he  engaged  in  tliis  important 
and  arduous  work,  he  did  not  live  to  see  its 
completion.     At  his  death,  his  son,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  succeeded  to  the  command  yf 
the  army  ;  and  having  defeated  the  Sj-rians 
in  several  engagements,  he  drove  them  out 
of  Judea,  and  established  his  onu  anthonty 
in  the  country.     Hi.y  first  care  was  to  r«p»ir 
and  purify  the  temtde  for  the  restoratioa  of 
divine  worship  ;  ana,  to  preserve  the  menioiy 
of  this  event,  the  Jews  ordained  a  feast  M 
right  days,  called  the  feast  of  the  dedicatioi, 
to  be  yearly  observed.     Judas  Maccabsn 
was  slam  in  Dattle,  and  his  brother  Jonathso 
succeeded  him  in  the  govenimenl.    He  wu 
also  made  High  Priest,  and  from  that  tiot 
the    Alaccaba^an    princes   continued   to  l« 
liigh   Priests.     Judas    Afaccabeeus  and  hii 
brothers  were  so  successful,  by  their  atJoW 
and  conduct,  in  as,scrting  the  liberty  of  tlm 
country,  that  in  a  few  years  they  not  onlr 
recovcreil    its   independence,    but  regninw 
almost   all   the    possessions   of    the  nrelfC 
tribes,  destroying  at  the  same  time  the  tco- 
ple  on   Mount  Gerizim.  in  Samaria.    But 
they  and  their  successors  were  almost  alw»p 
engaged  in  wars,  in  which,  though  gencrtllT 
victorious,    they   were  sometimes  defeiteil 
and  their  country  for  a  short  time  oppresMd. 
Aristubulus  was  the  first  of  the  Alaccabeis 
who  assumed  the   name   of  king.     About 
forty-two  years  after,  a  contest  arising  b». 
tween  the  two  brothers,  HyTcanus  and  Ari»- 
tobulus,    the   sons  of  Alexander   Jadd«u«, 
relative  to  the  succession  of  the  crown,  bo  k 
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(larties  applied  to  the  Roroiina  for  tlicir  bu]i- 
port  and  asHistauce.  Scaiints,  the  Roman 
general,  goffered  himgelf  to  be  bribed  by 
Ahatoltulus,  and  placed  lilm  on  the  ihront'. 
Not  long  after,  Poinpey  returned  from  the 
east  into  iSj'ria,  and  both  the  brothura  ap- 
plied to  him  for  his  protection,  and  pleaded 
their  cause  before  him  (B.  C  63).  Pompey 
considered  thLs  m  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  reducing  Palestine  under  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  to  which  the  neij^hbuuring 
nations  had  already  submitted  ;  and  there- 
fare,  without  deciding  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  two  brothers,  he  inarched  his 
army  into  Judea,  and,  after  Bonie  pretended 
negotiation  with  Aristobulus  and  bis  party, 
bcueged  and  took,  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
lie  aupointed  Ilyrcanus  High  Priest,  but 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  the  title  of 
liing:  he  gave  him,  however,  the  specious 
name  of  prince,  with  very  limited  authority. 
I'ompey  did  not  take  away  the  holy  utensils 
or  treasures  of  the  temple,  but  he  made 
•ludca  subject  and  tributary  to  the  Romans ; 
sod  Crassus,  about  nine  years  after,  plun- 
tltred  the  temple  of  everything  valuable  be- 
longing to  it.  Julius  Cmsar  confirmed  Hyr- 
caniu  m  the  pontificate,  and  granted  fresh 
privileges  to  tne  Jews  ;  but  about  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Julius  Ciesar.  Antigonus, 
tbe  son  of  Aristobulus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Parthians,  whde  the  empire  of  Rome 
«aa  in  an  unsettled  state,  deposed  bis  uncle 
Hjrrcanua,  (B.  C.  41,)  seized  the  govern- 
■ncnt,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

Herod,  by  birth  an  Idumcan,  but  of  the 
Jt'nih  religion,  whose  father  Antipater,  as 
"til  as  himself,  had  enjoyed  considerable 
poit«  of  honour  and  trust  under  Hyrcanus, 
immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  and  prevailed 
"pon  the  senate,  through  the  interest  of 
"Btonv  and  Augustus,  to  appoint  him  king 
"f  Jwlca.  Armed  with  this  authority,  he 
Wnmed,  and  began  hostilities  against  Anti- 
R<">m.  About  three  years  after,  he  took 
•'wTjiaiem,  and  put  an  end  to  the  govern- 
pient  of  the  Maccaliecs  or  Asmonar,an.<j,  after 
"  had  lasted  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty 
y^»fs.  Antigonuswas  sent  prisoner  to  Rome, 
J^  was  there  put  to  death  by  Antony. 
^wod  married  Mariamne,  who  lived  tn  be 
*"*  only  representative  of  the  Asmona;an 
|»aiily,  and  afterwards  caused  her  to  be  pub- 

Il'tlv  executed  from  motives  of  unfounded 
JoaJftUsy.     Herod  considerably  enlarged  the 
_    kingdom  of  Judea,  but  it  continued  tributary 
*o  the  Romans ;    be  greatly  depressed  the 
'^y'tl  power   of    the   high    uriestbood,   and 
^hanged  it  from  being  hereditary  and  for  life 
^o  an  office  granted  and  held  at  the  pleasure 
^f  the  monarch ;  and  this  sacred  oiEce  was 
how  often  given  to  those  who  paid  the  high- 
tut  price  for  it,  without  any  regard  to  merit ; 
le  was  an  inexorable,  cruel  tyrant  to  his  peo- 

KJe,  and  even  to  his  children,  three  of  whom 
e  put  to  death  ;  a  slave  to  his  passions,  and 
indlfl'erent  by  what  means  he  gratified  bis 
ambition  ;  but  to  preserve  the  Jews  in  sub- 
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jection,  and  to  erect  a  lasting  mopuraent  to 
nis  own  name,  he  repaired  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  at  a  vast  expense,  and  added 
greatly  to  its  magnificence. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  confident  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews ; 
and,  indeed,  a  general  idea  prevailed  among 
the  heathen,  al«o,  that  some  extraordinary 
conqueror  or  deliverer  woidd  soon  appear  in 
Judea.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  JJenid,  while  Augustus  was  emperor  of 
Rome,  the  >>aviour  of  mankind  was  bom  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  of  the  lineage  of  David,  in 
the  city  of  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  according 
to  the  word  of  prophecy.  Herod,  misled  by 
the  oi»iniun,  which  was  then  common  among 
the  Jews,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  as 
a  temfioral  uriucc,  and  judging  from  the  in- 
(juirics  of  the  wise  men  of  the  east,  that  the 
child  was  actually  bom,  sent  to  Bethlehem, 
and  ordered  that  all  the  children  of  two 
years  old  and  under  should  be  put  tn  death, 
with  the  ho[»e  of  destroying  one  whom  he 
considered  as  the  rival  of  himself,  or  at  least 
of  his  famdy.  He  was  soon  after  smitten 
with  a  most  loathsome  and  tormenting  dis- 
ease, and  died,  a  signal  example  of  divine 
justice,  about  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  computing  from 
the  time  he  was  declared  king  by  the 
Romans.     See  Hbbod. 

Herod  made  hia  will  not  long  before  his 
death,  but  left  the  final  disposal  of  his  domi- 
nions to  Augustas.  The  emjteror  ratified 
this  will  in  all  its  roateriaJ  points,  and  suf. 
fercd  the  countries  over  which  Herod  had 
reigned  to  be  divided  amon^  his  three  sons. 
Archelaus  succeeded  to  the  largest  share, 
namely,  to  Judea  Propria,  bamaria,  and 
Idmnea.  llerod  Antipaa,  called  Herod  the 
Tetrarch,  who  afterwards  belieatJed  John  the 
Bajjtist,  succeeded  to  tJalilee  and  I'era>a;  and 
Phdip,  toTracbonitis,  and  to  the  ncighbour- 
inj7  region  of  Itiirea.  The  sons  of  Herod 
the  Oreat  were  not  suffered  to  take  the  title 
of  king :  they  were  only  called  ethnarchs  or 
tetrarchs.  BeHides  the  countries  already 
mentioned,  Abilene,  which  had  belonged  to 
Herod  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
of  which  Lysanias  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1, 
as  tetrarch,  and  some  cities,  were  given  to 
Salome,  the  sister  of  Herod  the  (ireat  (A.D. 
7).  Archelaus  acted  with  great  cruelty  and 
injustice ;  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
government,  upon  a  rcgidar  complaint  being 
made  against  him  by  the  Jews,  Augustus 
banished  him  to  Vienne,  in  liaul,  where  he 
died. 

After  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  Au- 
gustus sent  Publius  Sulpitius  Quirinus, 
who,  according  to  the  fireek  way  of  writing 
that  name,  is  by  St.  I^uke  called  Cyrenius, 
president  of  Syria,  to  reduce  the  countries 
over  which  .Archelaus  had  reigned,  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province;  and  a])|)ointed 
Uoponius,  a  Roman  of  the  eipieatrian  order, 
to  be  governor,  under  the  title  of  procurator 
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of  Jiuka,  bill  suliordinale  to  Uie  prceidenl 
of  Syria.  The  power  of  life  and  death  was 
now  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
and  ta.xca  were  from  this  time  paid  immedi- 
ately to  the  Romnn  emperor.  Justice  was 
administered  in  the  name  and  by  the  laws  of 
liome ;  though  in  wbnt  concerned  their  reli- 

fion,  their  own  laws,  and  the  power  of  the 
ligh  Priest,  and  patihedrim,  or  great  eoun- 
cil,  were  continued  to  them  ;  and  they  were 
allowed  to  examine  witnesses,  and  e.tercise 
an  inferior  jurisdiction  in  other  causes,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Romans,  to  whom 
their  tctrarchs  or  kings  were  also  subject; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that,  at  this  very 
period  of  time,  our  Saviour,  who  was  now 
in  the  tAvclfth  year  of  his  age,  being  at  Jeru- 
salem with  Joseph  and  Mary  upon  occasion 
of  the  passover,  appeared  first  in  the  lerajile 
iTi  his  proi)hetie  oflice,  and  in  the  busineiis 
of  his  Father,  on  which  he  was  sent,  sitting 
umong  the  doctors  of  the  temple,  and  de- 
claring the  truth  of  God  to  them.  After 
<!oponius,  Amhivius,  Anniua  Hufus,  Valerius 
Gratus,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  were  succes- 
sively procurators  ;  and  this  was  the  species 
of  government  to  which  Judea  and  Samaria 
were  subject  during  the  ministry  of  our 
i^aviour.  Herod  Antinas  ^vas  still  tetrarch 
of  tialilee,  and  it  was  lie  to  whom  our  Savi- 
our was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate.  Lardner  is  of 
opinion  tliat  there  was  no  procurator  in  Judea 
after  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  removed  A.  D. 
36,  but  that  it  was  governed  for  a  few  years 
by  the  presidents  of  Syria,  who  occasionally 
Bcnt  officers  into  Judea.  Philip  continued 
tetrsvreh  of  Trachonitis  thirty-seven  years, 
nnd  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  Caligula  gave  liis  tetrarcny 
to  Agrip])a.  the  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  with  the  title  of  king;  and  aftcr- 
Tvarda  he  added  the  tetrarchy  of  Herod  An- 
tipas,  whom  he  deposed  and  banished  after 
he  had  been  tetrarch  forty-three  years.  The 
emperor  Claudius  gave  him  Judea,  Samaria, 
the  southern  jiarls  of  Idutnea,  and  Abilene ; 
and  thus  at  last  the  domiuions  of  Herod 
Agrippa  became  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great.  It  was 
this  Agri|)pa,  called  aho  Herod  Agrippa, 
and  by  St.  Luke  Hurod  only,  who  put  to 
death  James  the  brother  of  John,  and  im- 
prisuncd  Peter.  He  died  in  tlie  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  and  left  a  son  called  also 
Agrippa,  then  seventeen  years  old  ;  and  Clau- 
dius, thinking  him  too  young  to  govern  lux 
father's  extensive  dominions,  made  Cuspus 
Fadus  governor  of  J  udea.  Padus  was  soon 
succeeded  by  Tiberius,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Alexander  ("umanuj,  Feli.it,  and  Feslus ; 
but  Claudius  afterwards  ^ave  Trachonitis  and 
Abilene  to  Agrippa,  and  Nero  added  a  part 
of  Galilee  and  some  other  cities.  It  was 
this  younger  Agn])pa,  who  was  also  called 
king,  before  whom  Paul  pleaded  at  Ctesarea, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  place  of  residence 
of  llu-  governor  of  Judea.  Scwral  of  the 
Kooiaa  governors   severely   oppressed  and 


persecuted  the  Jews;  an<1  at  length,  in  th0 
reign  of  Nero,  and  in  the  government  of 
Floras,  wlio  had  treated  them  with  greater 
cruelty  than  any  of  liis  predecessors,  they 
openly  revolted  from  the  Romans.  Thea 
began  the  Jewish  war,  whicli  was  tenni- 
nated,  after  an  obstinate  defence  and  uopa* 
ralleled  sulTerings  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  by 
the  total  destruction  of  the  city  and  t^mpki 
of  .(erusalcm,  by  the  overthrow  of  their  ari 
and  religious  polity,  and  the  redui 
the  people  to  a  state  of  the  most  abiei 
cry ;  for  though,  in  the  reign  of 
numliers  of  them  collected  together,  in  St- 
fcrent  parts  of  Judea,  it  is  to  be  obaerred, 
they  were  then  considered  and  treated  h 
rebellious  slaves ;  and  these  commotioa* 
were  made  a  pretence  for  the  genera]  slngfa- 
ter  of  those  who  were  taken,  and  lendca  to 
coraiilete  the  work  of  their  dispersioo  into 
all  countries  under  heaven.  Since  that  time 
the  Jews  have  nowhere  subsisted  as  a  nation. 

2.  Jews,  AIooer.n.  The  Jews  divide  the 
books  of  the  Ohl  Testament  into  three 
classes :  the  law,  the  prophets,  aad  the 
hagiographa,  or  holy  writings.  Ther  ban 
counted  not  only  the  large  and  small  mc- 
tions,  the  verses  and  the  words,  but  ereo 
the  letters  in  some  of  the  books ;  and  tltey 
have  hkewise  reckoned  which  ia  the  middle 
letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  ia  the  middle 
clause  of  each  book,  and  how  often  each  letta 
of  the  alpfaatiet  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures. Uesides  the  scriptures,  the  Jews  pj 
great  attention  to  the  Torgums,  or  QuUm 
paraphrases  of  them.  It  seema  proUili 
that  these  were  written  either  dorifig  tit 
Babylonish  captivity,  or  immediately  aiter- 
wards,  when  tne  Jews  had  forgotten  tbw 
own  language,  and  acquired  the  CUdei 
of  the  Targums,  at  present  received  by  tb 
Jews.  The  most  ancient  are  that  of 
on  the  law,  and  that  of  Jonathan  Beo 
on  the  prophets  :  the  former  is  su^ 
be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  latter, 
it  approaches,  in  simplicity  and  pnritv  of 
style,  to  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  un. 
The  Targum  on  the  prophets  is  believed  to 
have  been  written  before  the  birth  of  tllfiitt 
and,  though  inferior  in  respect  of  ittlf «» 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  is  much  supetur  to 
any  other  Targum. 

The  Jews  also  regard,  with  great  THwn- 
tion,  what  is  called  the  Talmud.  This  «aii 
consists  of  two  j>art* :  the  Mishna,  «hid> 
signifies  a  second  law  ;  ond  the  (ieminr 
which  means  cither  a  supplement  or  a  oa* 
raentary.  The  Jews  suppose  that  God  ir* 
dictated  the  te.\t  of  the  law  to  Mcmcs,  vbri 
he  commanded  to  be  put  in  ^vritinx. 
which  exists  in  the  Pentateuch,  ana  tlM 
gave  him  an  cxpUcation  of  cverythinc  f^^ 
prchended  in  it,  which  he  t^rliei-T  to  be 
committed  to  memory.  II i 
is  called  the  written,  and  tli. 
law.  These  two  laws  were  ri^-  '. 
to  Aaron  four  times,  to  his  mm.- 
to  the  seventy  elder«  twice,  and  lo  iIik  n^  i 
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of  the  people  once  :  after  this  the  repetition 
was  renewed  bjr  Aaron,  hin  two  sons,  and 
the    seventy   elders.      The   last    month   of 
Moses's  life   was  spent,   according  to   the 
Jerws,  in  repeating  and  explaining  the  law 
to  the  people,  and  especially  to  .loahua,  his 
Bucceasor.     A  prophet  might  suspend  any 
law,  or  authorize  the  violation  of  any  pre- 
cept, except  those  against  idolatry.    If  there 
wras  any  difference  of  opinion  res|>ecting  the 
meaning  of  any  law  or  precept,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  majority.    When  Joshua  died, 
all  the  interpretations  he  had  received  from 
Moses,  as  well  as  thn^e  made  in  his  time, 
were  transmitted  to  the  elders  :  they  con- 
veyed them  to  the   prophets,  and  by  one 
prophet    they  were   delivered   to    another. 
Tliis  law  was  only  oral  till  the  days  of  rabbi 
Jehuda,  who,  perceiving  that  the  students 
rf  the  law  were  gradually  decreasing,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  disnerscd  over  the  face 
of  the   earth,    collected  all   the  traditions, 
uranged   them   under   distinct  heads,  and 
formed  them  into  a  methodical  code  of  tra- 
ditional law  :  thus  the  Mishna  was  formed, 
ll  is  written  in  a  concise  style,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  aphorisms,  which  admit  of  a  variety 
of  interpretations.     On  thi.s  account,  a  Ge- 
Jftara  or  commentary  was  written  by  a  pre- 
odtnt  of  a  school  in  Palestine,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  [Vlishna,  forms  the  Jerusalem 
Tjlmud.     The  Jews  in  Chaldea,  however, 
not  being  satislied  with  this  Gemara,  one  of 
their  rabbies  compiled  another;  which,  toge- 
tWwith  the  IVIisana,  forms  the  Babylonian 
Talmud. 

One  uf  the  principal  branches  of  modem 
Judaism  is  the  cabala,  the  study  of  which  is 
Jfgarded  as  the  suhlimest  of  all  sciences. 
By  the  cabala,  the  Jews  mean  those  raysti- 
^  interpretations  of    the    scripture,   and 
^"Uphysical    speculations    concerning   the 
J'^'tyi  angels,  Sec,  which   they  regard   as 
Mving  been  handed  down  by  a  secret  tradi- 
"00  from  the  earliest  ages.     In  the  eleventh 
Wiitiiry,  the  famous  rabbi  Maimnnides  drew 
"Pa  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  Judaism, 
•hich  every  Jew  is  required  to  believe,  on 
P^n  of  excommunication  in  this  world,  and 
condemnation  in  the  ne.tt.     Tliis  sumniary 
Jonsists  of  thirteen  articles,  which  he  calls 
foundations  or  roots  of  the  faith.    The  arti- 
tkitae  as  follows  :  1.  That  God  is  the  Crcti- 
•or  and    active    Supporter   of    all    things. 
2.  Tliat  God  is  one,  and  eternally  unchange- 
able.   3.  That  God  is  incorporeal,  and  can- 
not have  any  materinl  projierties.     4.  That 
God   roust  eternally  exist.      3.  Tlint   God 
alone  is  to  be  worshipped.     6.  That  wbat- 
crer  is    taught    by   the    prophets  is  true. 
7.  That  Moses  is  the  head  and  father  c>f  all 
contemporary  doctors,  and  of  all  those  who 
lived  before  or  shall  live  after  him.    8.  That 
the  law  was  given  by  IMoscs.     9.  That  the 
law  shall  always  e-xist,  and  never  be  altered, 
111.  'Hiat  God  knows  all  the  thoughts  and 
i(ctik>n8  of  men.     1 1 .  That  God  will  reward 
the  observance,  and  punish  the  breach,  of 
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the  laws.  12.  That  the  Messiah  is  to  coma, 
though  he  tarry  a  long  time.  13.  That  there 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  when 
God  shall  think  fit. 

'JTie  Jewish  religion  is,  perhaps,  more  a 
religion  of  minute  and  trifling  rites  and  cere- 
monies than  even  the  Catholic  religion,  llie 
minutest  circumstances  in  dressing  and  un- 
dressing, washing  and  wiping  the  face  and 
hands,  and  other  necessary  actions  of  com- 
mon and  daily  life,  are  enjoined  by  the  rabbies 
lo  be  performed  exactly  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed regulations.  Their  prayers  also  arc 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  relate  to  the 
most  trilling  circumstances.  Those  esteemed 
the  most  solemn  and  important  are  called 
Shemonek  Esreh,  or  the  eighteen  prayers, 
though  they  actually  consist  of  nineteen, 
the  last  having  been  added  against  heretics 
and  apostates.  They  are  enjoined  to  be  said 
by  all  Jews  above  the  age  of  thirteen,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  three  times  a  day.  The 
members  of  the  synagogue  are  required  to 
repeat  at  least  a  hundred  benedictions  every 
day.  A  son  who  surnvea  his  father  is  en- 
joined to  attend  the  nocturnal  service  in  the 
synagogue  every  evening  for  a  year,  and  to 
repeat  the  Kodesh,  in  order  that  his  father 
may  he  delivered  from  hell.  This  service 
may  be  suspended  by  any  person  going  up 
to  the  desk  and  closing  the  book.  This  is 
not  unfrequenlly  done  in  ease  of  quarrels ; 
and  the  prayers  cannot  be  renewed  till  a 
reconciliation  takes  place. 

Nothing  is  to  be  undertaken  on  a  Friday 
which  cannot  be  finished  before  the  evening. 
In  the  afternoon  they  wash  and  clean  them- 
selves, trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nails. 
Every  Jew,  of  whatever  rank,  must  assist  in 
the  ])repanition  for  the  sabbath.  Two  loaves, 
baked  on  the  Friday,  are  set  on  a  table.  This 
is  done  in  memory  of  the  manna,  of  which 
a  double  portion  fell  on  the  si.\th  day  of  the 
week.  The  table  remains  spread  all  the  sab- 
bath. Before  the  sun  is  set,  the  candles  arc 
to  be  lighted ;  one,  at  least,  with  seven  wicks, 
in  alhiiiion  to  the  number  of  davs  in  a  week, 
is  to  be  lighted  in  each  house.  'The  Talmud- 
ical  directions  respecting  the  wicks  and  oil 
form  jiart  of  the  sabbath  evening  service  j 
they  are  most  ridiculously  and  childishly 
minute.  The  lesson  appointed  for  the  sab- 
bath is  di\-ided  into  seven  parts,  and  read  to 
seven  persons  at  the  altar.  The  tirst  calleil 
up  to  near  it  is  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  the 
secoTid  of  Levi,  the  third  an  Israelite  of  any 
tribe  ;  the  same  order  is  then  repeated  ;  the 
seventh  may  be  of  any  tribe,  'i'he  jiortion 
read  from  the  law  is  followed  by  a  portion 
from  the  prophets.  There  are  three  ser- 
vices ;  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

Of  the  festivals  of  the  Jews  we  can  men- 
tion only  a  few,  and  those  merely  in  a  cur- 
sory manner.  The  principal  are  those  of  the 
new  moon,  of  the  passover,  of  pentecost,  of 
the  new  year,  the  fast  of  atonement,  and  the 
fea.st  of  tabernacles.  That  the  festii'al  of  the 
new  moon  might  be  celebrated  as  nearly  as 
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possible  on  the  day  of  the  moon's  conjunc- 
tion wilh  the  Sim,  most  of  the  months  con- 
tain alternately  twenty-nine  and  thirty  daysf 
and  the  feast  of  the  new  moon  is  held  on  the 
first,  or  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the 
month.  The  women  are  not  allowed  to 
work  :  the  men  may.  Good  eating  and 
drinkinff  particularlv  distinguisih  this  festi- 
val. 'Ilie  feast  of  the  passover  commences 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan, 
and  continues  among  Jews  who  live  in  or 
near  Jerusalem  seven  days,  and  elsewhere 
eight  days.  The  sabbath  jirecedinif  is  called 
th«  great  sabliath,  and  is  ke]>t  with  most 
scrupulous  strictness.  Tlie  mode  and  mate- 
rials for  making  the  unleavened  cakes  for 
the  pas-sover  are  most  minutely  described  by 
the  rabbles,  as  well  as  all  the  ceremonies  of 
this  feast.  It  is  customary  for  every  Jew  to 
honour  it  by  an  exhibition  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous furniture  he  can  afford.  The  table  for 
the  feast  is  covered  with  a  clean  linen  cloth, 
on  which  are  placed  several  dishes  :  on  one  is 
the  ishank  bone  of  a  shoulder  of  Iamb  or  kid, 
and  an  egg ;  on  another,  three  cakes,  wrap- 
ped in  two  napkins ;  on  a  third,  some  lettuce, 
parsley,  celery,  or  other  herbs  :  these  are 
their  bitter  herbs.  Near  the  salad  is  a  cruet 
of  \-inegar,  and  some  salt  and  water.  There 
i«  also  a  dish,  rei)re»enling  the  bricks  which 
their  forefathers  were  required  to  make  in 
Egypt :  this  is  composed  of  apples,  almonds, 
nuts,  and  figs,  formed  into  a  paste,  dressed 
in  wine  and  cinnamon.  The  first  two  days, 
and  the  last  two,  are  kept  with  particular 
Bolemnity  and  strictness.  Contracts  of  mar- 
riage may  be  made,  but  no  marriage  is  to  be 
solemnized  during  this  festival,  llie  feast 
of  pentecost,  on  tne  sixth  day  of  the  montii 
8ivan,  continues  two  days,  and  is  kept  with 
the  same  strictnctis  ay  tne  first  two  days  of 
the  passover.  It  is  a  received  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  world  was  created  on  the  day 
of  their  new  year ;  and  they  therefore  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  the  new  year  by  a  dis- 
continuance of  all  labour,  and  by  repeated 
8er^'iceB  in  the  synagogue.  The  fast  of 
atonement  is  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri :  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  month  are  called  days 
of  penitence,  during  which  the  Jews  believe 
that  God  examines  the  actions  of  mankind  ; 
but  he  defers  passing  sentence  till  the  tenth. 
On  the  eve  of  the  fast,  a  ceremony,  evidently 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  their  ancient 
sacrifices,  is  performed.  This  consists  in 
killing  a  cock  with  great  formality.  Tlie 
cocks  must  on  no  account  be  red  :  white  is 
the  preferable  colour.  Before  the  fast  be- 
gins, they  endeavour  to  settle  all  their  dis- 
putes. In  the  afternoon  they  make  a  hearty 
meal,  to  prepare  for  the  fast,  which  is  of  the 
inost  rigid  kind.  The  feast  of  tabernacles 
commences  on  the  fifteenth  of  Tisri,  and  is 
kept  nine  days.  Every  Jew  who  has  a  court 
or  garden  is  required  to  erect  a  tal>ernaclc 
on  this  occasion  ;  respecting  the  materials  and 
erection  of  which  the  rabbies  have  given  spe- 
cial directions.  The  eighth  and  ninth  are 
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high   days,  particularly  the   last,  whi< 
called  the  day  of  the  rejoicing  of  the  ' 

Such  are  the  opinions,  traditions,  Tiit\ 
and  ceremonies  of  the  great  majority  of  th» 
modem  Jews  ;  but,  besides  these,  there  i«  ■ 
small  sect  denominated  Caraites,  that  is, 
textualists, — persons  attached  to  the  text  of: 
the  scriptures.  Tliey  reside  chiefly  m  the 
Crimea,  L<iihuania,  and  Persia ;  and  at  Da- 
maxcus,  Constantinople,  and  (^airo  :  their  | 
whole  number  is  very  inconsiderable.  Thef  1 
agree  with  other  Jews  in  denying  the  adrent 
of  the  Messiah.  The  principal  different* 
between  them  consists  in  their  adherence  u 
the  letter  of  the  scripture,  and  in  the  rtjtt- 
tion  of  all  paraphrases  and  inteq)ret3tionit 
of  the  rabbles.  They  also  differ  from  tbfi 
rabbles  in  various  particulars  respecting  the 
feasts  of  the  passover,  pentecost,  and  taber- 
nacles. They  observe  the  sabbath  vit}i  far 
greater  strictness.  They  extend  the  degrees 
of  afiSnity  within  which  marriage  is  prohi- 
bited ;  but  they  arc  more  strict  in  matter*  of 
divorce. 

3.  Jews,  Calamities  or  the.  All  his- 
tory cannot  furnish  us  with  a  parallel  to  tha 
cahmitics  and  miseries  of  the  Jews;  raDUii- 
and  murder,  famine  and  pestilence  wiiW, 
fire  and  sword,  and  all  the  terrors  of  wu 
without.  Our  Saviour  wept  at  the  fore«i^lrt 
of  these  calamities;  and  it  i-  '.ipO*. 

sible  for  persons  of  any  hi.  ttai 

the  account  without  being  ajucita  The 
predictions  concerning  them  were  rcmario- 
ble,  and  the  calamities  that  came  upon  thm 
were  the  ^eatest  the  world  ever  k;iw.  .*« 
Dcut.  x.\viii.,  xxix. ;  Matt.  x.\.iv.  Now,  vhit 
heinous  sin  was  it  that  cotild  be  tho  caiM 
of  such  heavy  judgments  ?  Can  any  othir 
be  assigned  than  that  which  the  Ncnptm 
assigns?  "They  both  killed  the  liurd  JrM 
and  their  own  prophets,  and  ]>erseonttd  tb 
apostle*;,"  1  'Iliess.  ii.  IS;  and  so  fiUrd  Of 
their  sins,  and  wrath  cutne  upon  thns  to  tl» 
utmost.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  consider 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  sn^ 
and  not  conclude  their  own  imprecat 
singularly  fulfilled  iijion  them,  "  Hi 
on  us,  and  on  our  children,"  .Man. 
AtCa-sarea  twenty  thousand  of  the  J< 
killed  by  the  Syrians  in  their  tniitiiol  bfwU. 
At  Damascus,  tea  thousand  unarmed  J'*' 
were  killed ;  and  at  Bethshan.  the  heslbtt 
inhabitants  caused  their  Je-n'ish  neighlMun 
to  assist  them  against  their  brethren,  tai 
then  murdered  thirteen  thousand  of  tbaa 
inhabitants.  At  Alexandria,  the  Jem  mur- 
dered multitudes  of  the  heathens,  and  wai 
murdered,  in  their  turn,  to  about  «irtytlwl» 
sand.  The  Romans,  under  Veapasiao,  is* 
vadod  the  country,  and  took  the  citiei  d 
Galilee,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  CapcmaoBi. 
&c.,  where  Christ  had  been  especiallr  «]«*• 
ed,  and  murdered  nucnbers  of  the  lolubit- 
ants.  At  Jerusalem  the  scene  wu  mat 
wretched  of  all.  At  the  passover,  when  tha* 
might  have  been  two  or  three  miflion*  '^ 
people  in  the  city,  the  RonjAua  aurrouo^ 
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fk  fraopt,  Irtnches,  and  walls,  that  none 
k  cuape.  'ilie  three  different  factions 
1  moraercd  one  another.      Titns  did 

hii  power  to  pemiade  them  to  an  ad- 
gttm  mrrender,  Ijut  they  scorned  every 
•iL  The  raullitudea  of  unburied  cnr- 
CWnipted  the  air.  and  produced  a  pe^- 
k.  1m  people  fed  on  one  another ; 
rm  ladies,  it  is  said,  boiled  their  «uck- 
ifiuitit,  anil  ute  them.  After  a  n'wge  of 
BOtha,  the  city  was  taken.    'Iliey  niur- 

•ImoHt  every  Jew  they  met  with, 
was  l>cnt  to  save  the  temple,  but  could 
six  thouKiind  ,)ewn  who  had  taken  xhcU 
It  were  all  burned  or  murdered.  The 
•■  of  the  Jent,  when  they  saw  it,  was 
dTcodfnl :  the  whole  city,  except  three 
I,  and  a  small  part  of  the  wall,  was 
to  the  i^round,  and  the  foundations  of 

fie  and  other  places  were  ploughed 
n  after  the  furt.1  of  Herodian  and 
"•  '"ken,  the  garrison  of  .Mas- 

Diii  Msclvea  rather  than  sur- 

r.      ■  -  .Icin  alone,  it  is  said,  one 

B  one  hundred  thouiiand  perished  by 
\,  famine,  and  ]K-«tiIence.  In  other 
^  m  hear  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
nd  that  were  cut  off,  bcsidea  ra.st  nam- 
lent  into  Egnit,  to  laboiir  as  dlaves. 
;  fifty  yean  aner,  the  Jews  murdered 
6vo  hundred  thousand  of  the  Roman 
t«,  for  which  they  were  severely 
icd  by  Trajan.  About  A.  D.  130,  one 
caba  pretended  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
ok]  r-.i...i  •.  Jewish  anny  of  two  hun- 
^1  '>  munlercd  all  the  hea- 

»uii  '  1  -  that  came  in  their  way ; 

•  wai  drfeuteil  by  Adrian's  forces.     In 
rjr.  it  i-.  Knid,  about  «ix  hundred  ihou- 
r:  nlain,  or  perished  by  famine 
.\drian  built  a  city  on  iMount 
cri'cted  a  marble  statue  of  a 
the  gate  that  led  to  Uethlehcm. 
ilowed  to  enter  the  city,  or  to 
\  di'Xdiice,  under  pain  of  death. 
te\r»,  encoura^jed  by  Ju- 
ephcw,  and  now  emperor, 
IS  the  lie,  bey^an  to  re- 
II nd  temple;  but  a  terrible 
»,  and  flauie.'i  of  fire  issuing  from 
ru,  killeil  the  wnrkmcn,  and  scattered 
BUterials.      And  after   the   death   of 
,  the  edict  of  .\drian   l»eing  renved 
I  th^m,  anil  Roman  guards  prohibiting 
'-'.  till  the  seventh  century  thev 
iich  as  creep  over  the  nibbisn 
.III  ipir-  ilc^truction  of  the  citv,  without 
;  the  guards.    In  the  ihirtl,  fourth,  and 
intuhee  iher  were  many  of  them  furi- 
htnHvd  and  uuinlert'd.     In  the  sixth 
r  thousand  of  them  were  sLiin, 
itcn  and  sold  for  slaves.   They 
inished,  .\.I).  602,  for  their 
I  of  the  Christians  at  .\nti- 
I  A.  D.  700,  they  were  ordered 
In  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
greatly  ilcrided  and  abused ; 
i  tbcy  were  made  to  wear  Ica- 
»7I 


Ihem  girdles,  and  ride  without  stirrups  upon 
assee  and  mules.  In  Prance  and  Spain,  they 
were  ttiich  insulted.  In  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  centuries,  their  miseries  rather 
increased ;  and  they  were  greatly  persecuted 
in  Eip'pt.  Besides  what  they  suiTered  in  the 
east  by  the  Turkish  and  sacred  war,  it  is 
shocking  to  think  what  multitudes  of  them 
the  eight  crusades  murdered  in  (jerroany, 
Hungary,  I^esser  Asia,  and  elsewhere.  In 
France,  multitudes  ^-ere  burnt.  In  England, 
A  D.  1020,  they  were  banished;  and  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  I.,  the  mob  fell  upon 
them,  and  murdered  a  great  many  of  them. 
About  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  them 
were  burned  in  the  palace  in  the  city  of 
York,  which  they  themselves  set  fire  to, 
after  killing  their  wives  and  children.  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  their 
condition  was  no  better.  In  Egypt,  Canaan, 
and  Syria,  the  cnisaders  still  hara.ised  them. 
Provoked  with  their  mad  running  after  pre- 
tended Messiahs,  caliiF  Nasser  scarce  left 
any  of  them  alive  in  his  dominions  of  Meso- 
potamia. In  Persia,  the  Tartar*  murdered 
them  in  multitudes.  In  Spain,  Ferdinand 
persecuted  them  furiously.  About  1349,  the 
terrible  massacre  of  them  at  Toledo  forced 
many  of  ihein  to  murder  themselves,  or 
change  their  religion.  About  1253,  many 
were  murdered  in,  and  others  banished  from, 
France,  but  in  1275,  recalled.  The  crusadea 
of  the  fanatic  shepherds,, A.  D.  1320  and  1330, 
who  Waited  the  south  of  France,  massacred 
them :  besides  fifteen  thousand  of  them  that 
wore  murdered  on  another  occasion.  I'hey 
were  fiflally  banished  from  France,  A.D.  1358; 
since  which,  few  of  them  have  entered  that 
country.  King  Edward  expelled  them  from 
England,  A.  D.  1291,  to  the  number  of  a 
hiindrcii  and  sixty  thousand.  In  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  their 
misery  continued.  In  Persia  they  have  been 
terribly  used  ;  from  10G3  to  1606,  the  murder 
of  them  was  so  universal,  that  but  a  few 
escaped  to  Turkey.  In  Portugal  and  Si>ain 
they  have  been  miserably  treated.  About 
1 492,  six  or  eight  hundred  thousand  of  them 
were  banished  from  Spain.  Some  were 
dro«Tied  in  their  passage  to  Africa;  some 
perished  by  hard  usage;  and  many  of  their 
carcases  lay  in  the  fields  till  wild  beast-s  de- 
voured them.  In  Germany,  they  hare 
endured  many  hardships.  They  have  been 
banished  from  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Cologne, 
Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  Vienna;  they 
have  been  terribly  massacred  in  Moravia,  and 
plundered  in  Bonn  and  Bamberg.  Exceiit 
in  Portugal  and  S}iain,  their  present  conoi- 
tion  is  generally  tolerable. 

4.  .Fews,  Phesbrvation  op  thk.  TTio 
preservation  of  the  Jews,  sairs  Baanage,  in 
the  midst  of  the  miseries  wnich  they  hare 
undergone  during  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred years,  is  the  greatest  prodigy  that  can 
be  imagined.  As  most  religions  depend  on 
temporal  prosperity,  they  triumph  under  the 
protectioa  of  a  conqueror;   tliey  languish 
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nnd  uink  Willi  sinkitiK  monarchies.  Pnganism, 
wliii'li  onci-  covereil  the  earth,  is,  in  the 
civilized  world,  extinct.  The  ('hristian 
church,  was  considerably  diminished  by  the 
persecutions  to  which  it  was  exposed ;  nor 
was  it  easy  to  repnir  the  wastes  made  in  it 
by  those  acts  of  violence.  But  here  we  be- 
hold a  people  hated  and  persecuted  for  one 
thousand  ei]!?ht  hundred  years,  and  yet  sus- 
taining itself,  and  widely  extended.  Kings 
have  often  employed  the  severity  of  edicts 
lid  the  hand  of  executioners  to  ruin  it.  The 
^ditious  multitudes,  hy  murders  and  massa- 
cres, have  committed  outrages  against  it 
still  more  violent  and  tr.xgical.  Princes  and 
people,  pagans,  Mahometans,  Christians,  dis- 
ai^reeing  in  so  many  things,  have  united  in 
the  dei^ign  of  exterminating  it,  and  have  not 
been  ahle  to  succeed.  The  bunh  of  Moses, 
surrounded  with  flamea,  ever  bums,  and  is 
not  consumed.  The  Jews  have  been  ex- 
pelled, in  different  times,  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  which  hath  only  served  to  spread 
them  in  all  regions.  From  age  to  age,  they 
have  been  exposed  to  misery  and  persecu- 
tion ;  yet  still  they  subsist,  in  spite  of  the 
ignominy  and  the  hatred  which  hath  pur- 
sued ihein  in  all  places,  whilst  the  greatest 
monarchies  are  fallen,  and  nothing  remains 
of  them  besides  the  nnine.  The  iiidgmenUs 
which  tiod  hath  exercised  upon  this  people 
are  terrible,  extending  to  the  men,  the  reli- 
gion, and  the  very  land  in  which  they  dwelt. 
The.  ceremonies  essential  to  their  religion 
can  no  more  be  observed ;  the  ritual  law, 
which  cast  a  sjilendour  on  the  national  wor- 
ship, and  struck  the  pagans  so  much  that 
they  sent  their  presents  ntul  their  victims  to 
Jerusalem,  i.H  absolutely  fallen ;  for  they  have 
no  temple,  no  altar,  no  sacrifices.  Their 
land  itHclf  ticems  to  lie  under  a  never-ceasing 
curse.  Pagans,  Christians,  Mahometans,  in 
a  word,  almost  all  nations,  have,  by  turns, 
seized  anil  held  Jerusalem.  To  the  Jews  only 
hath  (jud  refused  the  |>iJSMessi<m  of  this  smitll 
tract  of  ground,  so  supremely  necessary  for 
them,  since,  as  Jews,  they  ought  to  worship 
on  Mount  Zion.  In  all  thi«  there  is  no  ex- 
Bggeration  :  we  are  only  pointing  out  known 
facts  ;  and  far  from  having  the  least  design 
to  raise  an  odium  against  the  nation  from  its 
miseries,  we  conclude  that  it  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  those  prodigies  which 
we  admire  without  comprehending;  since,  in 
spite  of  evils  so  durable,  and  a  patience  ao 
long  exercised,  it  is  preserved  by  a  ])articular 
providence.  The  Jew  ought  to  be  weary  of 
expecting  a  Messiah,  who  so  unkindly  disap- 
points his  vain  hupes ;  and  the  Christian 
ought  to  have  his  attention  and  hia  regard 
excited  towards  men  whom  tJod  preserveji, 
for  so  great  u  length  of  time,  under  calami- 
tics  which  would  have  been  the  total  ruin  of 
any  other  people.  Tlie  whole  is  a  standing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  word  of  (jod  ;  as 
It  so  signally,  and  beyond  all  contradiction, 
fulfils,  even  to  particulars  wonderfully  mi- 
nute, its  ancient  and  numerous  predictions. 
572 


The  long-protracted  existence  of  the  Je 
as  a  separate  people,  is  not  only  a  standincl 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  but  ia  aK| 
that  kind  which  defies  hesitation,  imitatioi^f 
or  parallel.   Were  this  people  totally  extinct,] 
some  might  affect  to  say,  that  they  never  | 
had  existed  ;   or,  that  if  they  had  existed] 
they  never  practised  such  rites  as  woe  in 
puted  tu  them ;  or,   that  they  were  not 
numerous  ])euple,  but  merely  a  small  tribe  ( 
ignorant  and   unsettled    Arabs.      The  ant] 
with  which  the  Jews  preserve  their 
books,  and  the  conformity  of  those  presemj 
in  the  east  with  those  of  the  weat,  as  htelf 
attested,  is  a  satisfactory  argument  in  firoor 
of  the  genuineness  of  both ;  and  farther,  tU 
dispersion   of  the   nation    has   pioved  ^ht 
security  of  these  documents  ;   as  it  )i«s  not 
been  in  the  power  of  any  one  enemy,  homrnfr 
potent,  to  destroy  the  entire  aeiia,  or  to 
consign  the  whole  to  obli\'ion. 

JEZKBEL,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  1 
the  Zidonians,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  1 
Israel,  1  Kings  xvi.  31.  This  princes*  iiiti«»1 
duced  into  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  the  pnl><  1 
lie  worship  of  Baal,  Astarte,  and  other  Plie.J 
nician  deities,  which  the  Lord  had  exprsilyJ 
forbidilen ;  and  with  this  impious  worihis, 
general  prevalence  of  those  abomioatiiM] 
which  had  formerly  incensed  God 
Uie  Canaanites,  to  their  utter  ei  "  ^ 
Jezebel  was  so  zealotis,  that  she  fed  < 
own  table  four  hundred  pro]ihets  bek 
to  the  goddess  Astarte;  and  her  ht 
Aliab,  in  like  manner,  kept  four  huodnd  ( 
Baal's  prophets,  as  ministers  of  his  f ' 
gods.  Fhe  name  of  Jerebel  is  used 
verhially.  Rev.  ii.  20.     See  Jbhit. 

J  EZ  RE  EL,  a  royal  city  of  the  kiaf«  1 
Israel,  who  sometimes  resided  here  »  vrll 
as  at  Samaria.  Ahab,  in  particular,  is  knon  | 
to  have  made  this  his  residence :  near  W ' 
whose  palace  was  the  vineyard  of  the  tinted 
tunate  Naboth.  Thename  of  Jexreel  wvlif 
the  (ireeks  moulded  into  that  of  I^sdiarhi 
which  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jenm, 
in  the  fourth  century,  as  a  coosiikn'ik 
town.  In  Uke  manner,  the  valley  of  Jored 
obtained  the  name  of  the  valley  or  plnnof 
Estlraelon  ;  which  is  still  described  Mwy 
fertile,  and  much  frequented  by  the  Anbs 
for  its  fine  pasturage,  lliis  is  the  huvOt 
and  at  the  same  time  the  roost  fertilr.  pliB 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  is  called,  hjnf 
of  eminence,  the  Great  Plain.  It  nujT  ^ 
estimated  at  thirty  miles  in  length,  tti 
twenty  in  breadth.  The  river  Kishon  ta^ 
through  it.     See  Esdraki.o>'. 

JOAB  was  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  DtW* 
sister,  and  brother  to  Abishai  and  \m^ 
He  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  soldier)  ai' 
greatest  generals  in  David's  time ;  tm  hr 
was  also  cruel,  revengeful,  and  unjitriin* 
He  performed  great  ser^-ices  for  D&Tid. «» 
whose  interests  he  was  always  firm,  and  ■• 
conimander-iu'chief  of  his  troop*,  viM* 
David  was  king  of  Juduh  only,  tils  huttn 
is  related  in  the  second  book  of  Sanud  uf  J 
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Mk  of  King*.    Sec  D«vid,  Aditbr, 

lA. 

<A,  the  wife  of  Chu«a,  Herod's 
ran  oae  of  those  women  who,  hanng 
"  liv  our  Saviour,  followed  him  as 
Ba  ministered  to  his  necessities, 

I  aon  nf  Ahaziah,  king  of  Jiidah. 
impious  Athnliali  undertook   to 

I  the  race  of  the  king^  of  Judah, 
night  seize  the  crown  herself,  bIic 

II  the  princes,  her  grandehililren, 
dered.     But  Jehosheba,  the  Rister 

and  wife  to  the    fligh    Priest 
sed  young  Joa^b,  then  a  child, 
aelty  of  Athaliah,  and  lodged 
[lempfe  with  his  nurse.     Here  he 
In  the  seventh  year,  Je. 
ed   him  to  ho  acknowledged 
Well  concerted  his  plan,  that 
,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
in  the  temple,  before  the  queen 
'  of  it.     She  was  killed  without 
2  Kings  xi.  1,  &c.    Joash  re- 
iiadcm,  together  with  the  book  of 
ithr  handsof  Jehoiada.the  High 
to.  in  the  young  king's  name,  made 
t  between  the  Lord,  the  king,  and 
1,  for  their  future  pdelity  to  (Jod. 
bliged  the  people  to  take  an  oath 
to  the  king.     Joash  was  only  seven 
rben  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
Ity  years  at  Jerusalem.    His  mo> 
was  Zibiah  of  Beersheba.     He 
rtth  justice  and  piety,  so  long  as 
Ifwl  by  the  High  PricHt  Jehoiada. 
not  anoUsh  the  high  places. 
^  during  the  king's  minority,  had 
>  fur  collecting  voluntary  offer- 
holy  place,  with  the  design  of 
le  temple ;  but  his  orders  were  ill 
Dl  the  twentieth  year  of  Joash. 
ince  directed  chests  to  be  placed 
cc  of  the  temple,  and  an  account 
hun  of  what  money  wa-s  received 
that  it  might  be  faithfully  em- 
^Muring  the  house  of  God.    ile- 
_  at  tlM  age  of  a  hundred  and 
b  Joaah  was  misled  by  the  evil 
courtiers,  who  had  before  been 
the  High   Priest's   authority, 
tt  to  forsake  the  temple  of  the 
to  worship  idols,  and  groves  con- 
idols.     Then  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ig  uiKin  the  High  Priest  Zecha- 
Jehoiada,  he  reproved  the  pco- 
iy  who  heard  him  stoned  him, 
orders  from  their  king.     It  was 
ifore  (i(xl  intlicted  on  Joash  the 
Bnent   of  his  ingratitude  to  Je- 
M  son  he  had  so  lately  murdered. 
[  of  Svria,  besieged  Gatb,  which 
Jtidan :  and  having  taken  it  he 
in«t  JeniKalem.     Joash,  to  rc- 
from  the  difficulties  of  a  siege, 
ngcr  of  being  plumlered, 
he  could  find  in  the  temple, 
rated  by  Ahaziah  his 


fothcr,  Jrhoram  his  grandfather,  and  hiitt- 
self,  and  gave  the  whole  to  Haitael.  It  is 
l>elicved  by  some,  that  the  next  year  the 
Syrian  army  marched  again  into  Judah; 
but  Hazael  was  not  there  in  person.  The 
Syrians  made  great  havoc,  defeated  the 
troops  of  Joash,  entered  Jerusalem,  slew  the 
princes  of  Judah,  and  sent  a  great  l>uoty  to 
the  king  of  Syria  at  Damascus.  'They 
treated  Joaiih  himself  with  great  ignominy, 
and  left  him  e.Ttremely  ill.  His  servants  then 
revolted  against  him,  and  killed  him  in  his 
bed,  I)y  which  the  blood  of  Zechariah  the 
High  Priest  was  avenged.  He  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem,  but  not  in  the  royal  sepulchre. 
Amaztah  his  son  succeeded  him. 

J<IB,  a  patriarch  celebrated  for  his  pati- 
ence,  and  the  constancy  of  his  piety  and 
virtue.  Tliat  Job  wa.>4  a  renl,  and  not  a  fic- 
titious, character,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures.  Thus,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks 
of  him  :  "  I'faough  these  three  men,  Noah. 
Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should 
deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their  rightc- 
ousneHs,  saith  the  Lord  God,"  Ezek.  xiv.  H. 
Now  since  Noah  and  Daniel  were  unques- 
tionably real  characters,  we  must  conclude 
the  same  of  Job.  "  Behold,"  says  the  u)>os- 
llu  James,  "  we  count  them  ha|)py  which  en- 
dure :  ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job, 
and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy," 
James  r.  11.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
that  a  divinely  inspired  apostle  would  refer  to 
an  imaginary  character  as  an  example  of  pati- 
ence, or  in  proof  of  the  mercy  of  God.  but, 
besides  the  atUhority  of  the  inspired  writers, 
we  have  the  strongest  internal  evidence,  from 
the  book  itself,  that  Job  was  a  real  person  ; 
for  it  expressly  specifies  the  names  of  per- 
sons, places,  facts,  and  other  circum-stances 
usually  related  in  inie  histories.  Thus,  wc 
have  the  name,  country,  niety,  wealth.  &c., 
of  Job  described.  Job  i. ;  the  names,  number, 
and  acU«  of  his  children  arc  mentioned  ;  the 
conduct  of  his  wife  is  recorded  as  a  fact,  ii. ; 
his  friends,  their  names,  countries,  and  dis- 
courses with  him  in  his  afflictions  are 
minutely  delineated.  Job  ii.  1 1 ,  &c.  Further : 
no  reasooablc  doubt  can  be  entertained 
respecting  the  real  existence  of  Job,  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  proved  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  ea.steni  tnulition : 
he  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Tobit,  who  lived  during  the  Assyrian  cap- 
tivity; he  is  also  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Arabian  WTiters  as  a  real  character.  The 
whole  of  his  history,  with  many  fabulous 
additions,  was  known  among  the  SjTians 
and  <'haldeans;  and  many  of  the  noblest 
families  among  the  Arabs  are  distinguished 
by  his  name,  and  boast  of  being  de»cendcd 
from  him. 

Since,  then,  aays  Home,  the  book  of  Job 
contains  the  hi«tory  of  a  real  character,  the 
next  point  is  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a 
qaestion  concerning  which  there  is  us  great 
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ft  ilirersity  of  opinion,  as  upon  any  other 
subject  connected  with  this  vcneraMc  monu- 
ment of  saered  antimiity.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  generally  admitted  with  retspect  to 
the  a^e  of  the  book  of  Job,  namely,  it«  re- 
mote antiquity.  Even  those  who  contend 
for  the  later  production  of  the  book  of  Job 
are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  this  particular. 
Grotitis  thinkii  the  events  of  the  history  are 
such  as  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  so- 
journing' of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildernefa. 
liishop  SVnrburton,  in  like  manner,  rnlmits 
them  to  bear  the  marks  of  hi^h  antiquilv; 
and  iMichat-lis  confesses  the  manners  to  be 
perfectly  Abrahamic,  that  is,  such  as  were 
common  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Israel- 
ites, Ishmaelites,  and  Idumeans.  'llie  foU 
lowinji;  are  the  principal  circumstances  from 
which  the  age  of  Job  may  be  collected  and 
ascertained :  J .  Tlie  Usserian  or  Bible 
chronolof^y  dates  the  trial  of  ,lob  about  the 
year  Ij'iU  liefore  the  Christian  era,  twenty- 
nine  ycarM  before  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt;  and  tliat  the  book  was 
composed  before  that  event,  is  evident  from 
its  total  silence  respecting  the  miracles  whicli 
accompanied  the  e.tode  ;  such  as  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  destruction  of  the  Eg-)i)- 
tians,  the  manna  in  the  desert.  &c.  j  all  of 
which  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Job's 
countiy,  and  were  so  apposite  in  the  debate 
concerning  the  wiiys  of  Providence  that  some 
notice  could  not  but  have  been  taken  of  them, 
if  they  liad  been  coeval  with  the  poem  of 
Job.  2.  That  it  was  composed  before  Abra- 
ham's migration  to  (,'anaan,  may  also  be 
inferred  from  its  silence  respecting  the  de- 
Btnictiou  of  ^odom  and  liumorrah,  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  which  were  still 
nearer  to  Idumea.  where   the  scene  is  laid, 

3.  The  length  of  Job's  life  ])laces  him  in  the 
tjutriarchal  times.  He  survived  his  trial  one 
tiundred  and  forty  years.  Job  .tlii.  16,  and 
was  probably  not  younger  at  thattimc;  for  wc 
reail  that  his  seven  sons  were  all  grown  up, 
and  had  been  settled  in  their  own  houses  for 
a  considerable  time,  Job  i.  4,  5.  He  sjyeaks  of 
the  sins  of  his  youth.  Job  xiii.  26,  ami  of  the 
prosperity  of  his  youth ;  and  yet  Eliiihaz 
addresses  him  as  a  novice  :  "  With  us  are 
Imth  the  grey-headed  and  very  a^ed  men, 
much   elder  tiian   thy    father,"  Joo  xv.  10. 

4.  That  he  did  not  live  at  an  earlier  period, 
maybe  collected  from  an  incidental  observa- 
tion of  Bildad,  who  refers  Job  to  their  fore- 
fathers for  instruction  iu  wisdom  : — 

"  InqulK,  I  pray  ihee,  of  the  fanatt  »(tr, 
Ani  (Kepwo  (byuil  to  Ulc  Msm-h  of  their  rallieti ;  * 

assigning  as  a  reason  the  comparative  short- 
^jlMS  of  human  life,  and  consequent  ignorance 
of  the  present  generation  : — 

'  For  wc  tut  but  of  jatmlay,  ind  know  ndlihigi 
Becmte  our  dayn  upon  farth  an  a  ftuuiow." 

Job  rill.  S,  B. 

But  the  fathers  of  the  former  age,  or  grand- 
fathers of  the  present,  were  the  contem- 
poraries of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  in  the  fifth 
generation  after  the  deluge  ;  and  tliey  might 
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easily  have  learned  wisdom  from  the  foan*! 
tain    head   by    conversing    with    Shem,   of% 
perhaps  with  Noah  himself;  whcreau.  in  iL 
seventh  generation,  the  standard  of  ha 
life  wa.s  reduced  to  about  two  hundred 
which    was   a   shadow   compared   witd 
longevity   of   Noah   and   liis  sons.     5. 
general  air  of  antiquity  which  pervades  ib 
manners  recorded  in  the  poem,  ih  a  fur 
evidence  of  its  remote  date.     The  nuniie 
and  customs,  indeed,   critically  cor 
with  that  early  period.     Thus,  Job  i 
the  most  ancient  kind  of  writing,  by  mlpi-J 
ture,  Job  xix.  24  ;  his  riches  also  are  rack- 
oned  by  his  cattle,  Job  xlii.  12.     Further: 
Job  acted  as  High  Priest  in  his  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  patriarchal  usage,  GflO-W. 
20 ;    for  the  institution    of  an  estaliMld 
priesthood  does  not  appear   to   havf  Uktmi 
nlace  anywhere  until  tiie  time  of  AlinUitra. 
Rielchizedec,  king  of  Salem,  was  a  pnert  of 
the  primitive  order.  Gen.  xiv.  i«  ;  mch  »l«o 
was  Jetliro,  the  father-in-law  of  ""  i 

the  ^^cinlty  of  Idumea,  Exod.  x^ 
first  ie;futar  priesthood  wa-^  pr< 
tilled  in  Egypt,  where  Josiiii    . 
to   the   daughter  of  the   pri^:?;  of  00,1 
sli.  4.'>.     6.  The  slavish  homage  of  pr 
tion  to  princes  and  great  nit-ii.  v.lnrh  jm-l 
vailed  in  EgTOt,  Persia,  an< I  iwb^} 

ral,  and  wluch  still  sub 
unknown  in  Arabia  at  that  lifue.  Thouci] 
Job  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  or  | 
east,  we  do  not  find  any  such  adoration  ]aiJ 
to  him  by  bis  contemporaries,  in  the  leiutk 
of  his  prosperity,  among  the  marks  of  mnms 
HO  minutely  described  in  the  twcnty-natb 
chapter:  "When  the  young  men  nir  I' 
they  hid  themselves,"  (rather,  shrmk  * 
through  respect  or  rustic  bashfulnrai^j^ 
aged  arose  and  stood  up"  in  his 
(more  correctly.  tiUKjeii  lSfttu*lt>t4  i 
*'  the  i)rinces  refrained  from 
laid  their  hand  upon  their  month: 
bles  held  their  peace."  and  were  all  aC 
while  he  spoke.  All  thix  was  bitrhW  i 
ful,  indee<!,  but  still  it  \\ 
no  cringing  or  servile 
description  correspond  iiu-  manm-rsajjl 
duct  of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  ihr 
day,  a  majestic  rare,  who  •.••-r-  --- 
quered,  an<l  who  have  tv\:\ 

live  customs,  features,  and  t-i r,< 

scarcely  any   alteration.       ".    The 
made  by  Job  to  that  species  of  idnLitpfi 
which  by  general  co^^ent  i- 
been  the  most  ancient,  n.i.. 
or  the  worship  of  the  son  and  uioou. , 
to    the  exertion    of   the    judicial 
against  it.  Job  xjrxi.  '26— 2>»,  ig  an  i 
and  most  complete  proof  of  the 
quity  of  the  pnem,  as  well  Kk  a  dcriaif 
of  the  patriarchal  age.    8.  A  further 4 
of  the  remote  antiouity  of  thia  book  Ik  < 
language  of  Job  and  hia  fheodai  vho,1  ' 
all   Idumeans,  or  at  least  ArabisM  <tf ' 
adjacent  country,  yet  converved  in  He' 
This  carries  us  up  to  aui  age  m>  early  tfs  I 
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lieh  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Tsra- 
,  Idumeans,  and  Arabians,  yet  continued 
nk  one  common  language,  and  had  not 
bed  into  different  dialects. 
B  country  in  which  the  scene  of  this 

is  laid,  is  stated,  Jobi.  1,  to  be  the 
at  Uc,  which  by  some  geographers  has 

placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  others  in 
r,  Arabia.    Bochart  strenuously  advo- 

the  former  opinion,  in  which  he  has 

powerfully  supported  by  Spanheim, 
et,  Carpzov,  Heidegger,  and  some  later 
ra ;  MichaeUs  and  llgen  place  the  scene 
B  valley  of  Damascus ;  but  Bishops 
h  and  iVIagee,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  Good,  and 

later  critics  and  philologerg,  have 
a  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Idumea.  In 
,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  history 
inhabitant  of  Idumea  is  the  subject  of 
Mm  which  bears  the  name  of  Job,  and 
til  the  persons  introduced  into  it  were 
eans,  dwelling  in  Idumea,  in  other 
I,  Edomite  Arabs.  These  characters 
ob  himself,  of  the  land  of  Uc ;  Eliphaz, 
man,  a  district  of  as  much  repute  as  Uz, 
rhich,  it  appears  from  the  joint  testi- 

of  Jeremuh,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and 
iah,  Jer.  zlix.  7,  20,  Ezek.  xxv.  13, 
I  L  11,  12,  Obadiah  8,  9,  formed  a 
,p«I  part  of  Idumea ;  Bildad,  of  Shuah, 

IS  always  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
srith  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  first  of 
1  was  probably  named  after  one  of 
rothers  of  Joktan  or  Kahtan,  and  the 
ist  from  two  of  his  sons,  all  of  them 

uniformly  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
to,  (ion.  XXV.  i,  3  ;  Jer.  xlix.  8 ;  Zo- 
of  Naama,  a  city  importing  pleasant- 
which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua,  xv.  21, 
>  have  been  situate  in  Idumea,  and  to 
lain  in  a  Routhem  direction  towards  its 

on  the  shores  of  the  lied  Sea ;  and 
,  of  Uuz,  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
I  only  once  in  sacred  uTit,  Jer.  xxv.  23, 
I  there  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
n  and  Dedan ;  and  hence  necessarily. 
Mm,  a  border  city  upon  Uz  or  Idumea. 
ing  this  chorography  to  be  correct, 
ucn,  upon  a  fair  review  offsets,  we  may 
ode  it  to  l>e,)  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
iving  that  hordes  of  nomadic  Chaldeans 
'U  as  Sabeans,  a  people  addicted  to 
r,  and  roving  about  at  immense  dis- 
I  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  shoiUd  have 
onally  infested  the  defenceless  country 
imea,  and  roved  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Egypt. 

•  different  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  are 
Dsely   connected    together,   that  they 

*  be  detached  from  each  other.  The 
iom  prepares  the  reader  for  what  fol- 
•upplies  us  with  the  necessary  notices 
ming  Job  and  his  friends,  unfolds  the 
,  and  places  the  calamities  full  in  our 
IS  an  object  of  attention.  The  epilc^e, 
nclusion,  again,  has  reference  to  the 
iwn,  and  relates  the  happy  termination 
b's  trials ;  the  dialogues  which  inter- 
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vene  flow  in  regular  order.  Now,  if  any  of 
these  parts  were  to  be  taken  away,  the  poem 
would  be  extremely  defective.  Without  the 
prologue  the  reader  would  be  utterly  igno- 
rant who  Job  was,  who  were  his  friends,  and 
the  cause  of  his  being  so  grievously  afflicted. 
Without  the  discourse  of  Elihu,  Job  xzxii — 
xxxvii.,  there  would  be  a  sudden  and  abrupt 
transition  from  the  last  words  of  Job  to  the 
address  of  God,  for  which  Elihu's  discourse 
prepares  the  reader.  And  without  the  epi- 
logue, or  conclusion,  we  should  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  subsequent  condition  of 
Job.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  poem  is 
the  composition  of  a  single  author ;  but  who 
that  was,  is  a  question  concerning  which  the 
learned  are  very  much  divided  in  their  senti- 
ments. Elihu,  Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  Isuah, 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra  have  all  been  con- 
tended for.  The  arguments  already  adduced 
respecting  the  age  of  Job,  prove  that  it  could 
not  be  either  of  the  latter  persons.  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  from  an  erroneous  version  of  Job 
xxxii.  16,  17,  has  coniectured  that  it  is  the 
production  of  Elihu ;  but  the  correct  render- 
ing of  that  passage  refutes  this  notion.  Ilgcn 
ascribes  it  probably  to  a  descendant  of  EUhu. 
Another  and  more  generally  received  opinion 
attributes  this  book  to  Moses;  this  conjec- 
ture is  founded  on  some  apparent  striking 
coincidences  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  from 
some  marks  of  later  date  which  are  supposed 
to  be  discoverable  in  it.  But,  independently 
of  the  characters  of  antiquity  already  referred 
to,  and  which  place  the  book  of  Job  very 
many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  total  absence  of  every  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  the  manners,  customs,  ceremonies, 
or  history  of  the  Israelites,  is  a  direct  evi- 
dence that  the  great  legislator  of  the  Hebrews 
was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  author. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  style  of 
Job,  as  Bishop  Lowth  has  remarked,  is  mate- 
rially different  from  the  poetical  style  of 
Moses;  for  it  is  much  more  compact,  con- 
cise, or  condensed,  more  accurate  in  the 
poetical  conformation  of  the  sentences ;  as 
may  be  observed  also  in  the  prophecies  of 
Balaam  the  Mesopotamian,  a  foreigner,  in- 
deed, with  respect  to  the  Israelites,  but  not 
unacquainted  either  with  their  language,  or 
with  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Upon 
the  whole  then,  we  have  sufficient  ground  to 
conclude  that  this  book  was  not  the  produc- 
tion of  Moses,  but  of  some  earlier  age. 
Bishop  Lowth  favours  the  opinion  of  Schul- 
tens,  Peters,  and  others,  which  is  adopted  by 
Bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  Hales,  who  suppose 
Job  himself,  or  some  contemporary,  to  have 
been  the  author  of  this  poem ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  was  not  written  by  Job  himself.  It 
appears,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  Job 
was  the  writer  of  his  own  story,  of  whose 
inspiration  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in 
the  forty-second  chapter  of  this  book,  in 
which  he  thus  addresses  the  Almighty :  "  I 
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have  hi-ard  of  iVice  by  the  hearing  of  the  car, 
Init  now  mine  eye  secth  thee."  U  is  plnin 
that  in  this  passage  some  privilege  is  intended 
which  he  never  had  enjoyed  liefore,  and 
which  he  calls  the  sight  of  God. 

The  book  of  Job  contains  the  history  of 
Job,  a  man  equally  distinguished  for  purity 
and  uprightness  of  chnractcr.nnd  for  honours, 
wealth,  and  domestic  felicity,  whom  (lod 
permitted,  for  the  trial  of  his  faith,  to  be 
suddenly  deprived  of  all  his  nuinerotM  ble.ia- 
ings,  and  to  be  at  once  plunged  into  the 
deepest  affliction,  and  most  nrcnmnlated 
distresis.  It  gives  an  account  of  his  eminent 
piety,  jiaticnce,  and  resignation  under  the 
pressure  of  these  severe  calamiticfi,  and  of 
his  subsequent  elevation  to  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  still  greater  than  that 
which  he  bad  before  enjoyeil.  How  long 
llic  xullVrings  of  Job  continued,  we  are  not 
informed;  but  it  is  said,  that  after  (iod 
tamed  his  ca{)ti\'ity,  and  bJessed  liim  a 
second  time,  he  lived  one  hundred  and  forty 
years.  Job  xlii.  Iti.  Its  style  is  in  many  parts 
peculi:u"ly  sublime  ;  and  it  is  not  only  adorned 
with  iiOftical  otnlit'llishments,  but  most 
Icarnt'd  mt-n  consider  it  as  written  in  metre. 
Through  the  whole  work  we  discover  reli- 
gious instruction  shining  forth  amidst  the 
venerable  simplicity  of  ancient  manners.  It 
everywhere  abounds  with  the  noblest  senti- 
ments of  piety,  uttered  with  the  spirit  of  in- 
spired conviction.  It  is  a  work  unrivalled 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  language,  and  for 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  images  which  it 
presents.  Jn  the  wonderfid  speech  of  the 
Deity,  Job  x.xxviii.,  xsxix,,  every  line  deli- 
neates his  attributes,  every  sentence  opens  a 
picture  of  some  grand  object  in  creation, 
characterized  by  its  most  striking  features. 
Add  to  this,  that  its  prophetic  [mrts  reflect 
much  light  on  the  economy  of  (lod's  moral 
government ;  and  every  admirer  of  sacred 
antiquity,  every  inquirer  after  religious  in- 
struction, will  seriously  rejoice  that  the 
enraptured  sentence  of  Job.  xix.  123,  is  real- 
ized to  a  more  effectual  and  unforeseen  ac- 
complishment;  that  while  the  memorable 
records  of  antiquity  have  mouldered  from 
the  pH'k,  the  prophetic  assuruace  and  senti- 
ments of  Job  are  graven  in  scriptures  that  no 
titne  sh.ill  alter,  no  changes  shall  efface. 

JOliL,  the  second  of  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
Hosea.  No  particulars  of  his  life  or  death 
are  cert.ainly  known.  His  nrophecies  are 
confined  to  the  kingdom  of  .ludah.  He  in- 
veighs against  the  sins  and  impieties  of  the 
people,  and  threatens  them  with  di\'ine  ven- 
geance; he  e.xhorts  to  repentance,  fasting, 
and  prayer  J  and  promises  the  favour  of  tJod 
to  those  who  should  be  obedient.  Tl\e  jirin- 
cipal  predictions  contained  in  this  book  are 
the  Cha]dean  invasion,  under  the  figurative 
representation  of  locusts  ;  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titusj  the  blessings  of  the 
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gospel  di«7»ensation  ;  the  conversion  and  rc» 
storalion  of  the  <lcws  to  their  own  land  ;  the 
overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  Ood ;  and  th» 
glorious  state  of  the  Christian  church  in  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  style  of  Joel  is  per- 
spicuous  and  elegant,  aoa  his  descriptioiw 
are  remarkably  animated  and  poetical. 

JOHN  THK    DAITIST,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Messiah,  was  the  son  of  Zecbariah  and 
Elizabeth,  and  was  bom  alraut  six  raonthi. 
before  our  Saviour.     His  birth  was  foretold 
by  an  angel,  sent  puqK)scly  to  deliver  thk 
joyful  message,  when  his  mother  Eltsabetit 
was  barren,  and   both  his  parents   far  ad* 
i-anced  in  years.     Tlie  same  dinne  metteo* 
gcr  foretold  that  he  should  be  great  in  t)M 
sight  of  the  Ixird  ;  that  be  shoidd  Ite  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his  mother's  worabj 
that  he  should  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord 
by  turning  many  of  the  Jews  to  the  know- 
ledge of  (.iod ;  and  that  he   shotild  be  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  Luke  i.  5 — 15. 
Of  the  early  part  of  the  Baptist's  life  we  have 
but  little  information.     It  is  only  obcerrcd 
that  "  he  grew  and  waxed  strong   in  spirif, 
and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the   day  of  liti 
showing  unto  Israel,"  Luke  i.  SO.     lliouj;!! 
consecrated  from  the  womb   to  the  tDini"- 
terial  office,  John  did  not  enter  upon  il  io 
the  heat  of  youth,   but  after  several  ynn 
Bfient  in  solitude  and  a  course  of  »elf-dennl 
The  piophetical  descriptions  of  the  flup- 
list  in  the  Old  Testament  are  variou*  jnd 
striking.    That  by  Isaiah  is  :   "  The  vow 
of  him  that  crieih  in  the  wilderness,  Prrptfe 
ye  the  «ay  of  the  Lord,  make   straigbl  i« 
the  desert  a  high  way  for  our  4jod,"  (suii 
xl.  3.    Malachi  has  the  following  prcdirtioli: 
"  Heboid,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  pnipkrt 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  armtA 
day  of  the  Lonf.     And  he  shall  tiira  tlif 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  sod  tbe 
hearts  of  the  chililren  to  the  fathers,  l«t ' 
come  and   smite  the  earth  with  a  cnr««." 
Mai.  iv.  5.      That   this   was  meant  of  il* 
Baptist,  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  IfH^ 
himself,  who  declared.  "  For  all  the  p*"- 
phets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  iohn 
And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Eliiswl"' 
was  to  come,"  Matt.  xi.  14.    The  appetWKt 
and  manners  of  the  Baptist,  when  he  W 
came  out  into  the  world,  excited  gcnml  »l- 
tention.     His  clothing  u-na  of  CBmel'i  h«if. 
bound  round  him  with  a  leathern  girdk. 
and  his  food  consisted  of  locusts  ann  wiW 
honey.  Matt.  iii.  4.     The  message  whicb  k 
declared  was  authoritative  :  "  Repent  ye,  f* 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hana,"  and  tl» 
impression  produced  by  his  faithful  reproof* 
and  admonitions  was  powerful  and  e\t»nnw. 
and  in  a  great  number  of  instances  la»liilg- 
Most  of  the  first  followi-rs  of  our  Ixjrd  ap- 
pear to  have  been  awakened  to  serionsnes* 
and  religious  inquiry  by  John's  ministry.  His 
character  was  so  eminent,  th.at  many  of  thf 
Jews  thought  him  to  be  the  Messiah;  ha' 
he  plainly  declared   that  he  was  not  ^hit 
honoured  jierson.    Nevertheless,  he  w  it 
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first  unacquainted  with  the  person  of  Jesus 
Chritti;  only  the  Holy  Ghost  had  told  him 
that  be  on  whom  he  should  Hee  the  Holy 
Spirit  descend  and  rest  was  the  .Messiah. 
VVhen  Jesu«  Christ  presented  himself  to 
receive  baptism  from  him,  this  sign  was 
vouchsafed;  and  from  that  time  he  bore  his 
testimony  to  Jesus,  as  the  Christ. 

Herod  Antipas,  having  married  his  brother 
PhiLp's  wife  while  Philip  was  still  living, 
occasioned  great  scandal.  John  the  Baptist, 
with  his  usual  liberty  and  vigour,  re|>roved 
Herod  to  his  foce ;  and  told  him  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  him  to  have  his  brother's 
wife,  while  his  brother  was  yet  alive.  Herod, 
inccoMd  at  this  freedom,  ordered  hiui  into 
custody,  in  the  castle  of  Machcerus  ;  and  he 
was  ultimately  put  to  death.  (See  Antipof.) 
Thus  fell  this  honoured  prophet,  a  martyr 
to  ministerial  faithfulness.  Other  prophets 
testified  of  Christ;  he  pointed  lo  him  as 
alreadv  come.  Others  saw  him  afar  otl';  he 
bvbeld  the  advancing  glories  of  his  ministry 
eclipting  his  own,  and  rejoiced  lo  "  decrease" 
vhUst  Eia  Master  "  increased."  His  minis- 
try  stands  as  a  type  of  the  true  character  of 
evangelical  repentance  :  it  goes  before  Christ 
and  prepares  his  way;  it  ts  humbling,  but 
not  despairing  ;  for  it  points  to  "  the  Lamb 
uf  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

The  Jews  had  such  an  opinion  of  this 
pophet's  sanctity,  thai  they  ascribed  the 
*T«rthrow  of  Herod's  army,  which  he  had 
ttot  ngainst  his  father-in-law  Aretas,  to  the 
JBJt  judgment  of  God  for  putting  John  the 
Mptwt  to  death.  The  death  of  John  the 
lUotist  happened,  a.4  is  believuil,  about  the 
foa  of  the  tturtyfirst  year  of  the  vulgar  era, 
win  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-second. 

The  baptism  of  .John  was  much  more  per- 
fect tban  that  of  the  Jews,  but  less  perfect 
tkui  that  of  Jesus  Christ.     "  It  was,"  savs 
*!■  Chrysostom,  *'  as  it  were,  a  bridge,  which, 
"Om  the  baptism  of  the  Jews,  made  a  way 
to  that  of  our  Sariour,  and  was  more  exalted 
M«n  the  first,  but  inferior  to  the  second, 
jjst  of  St.  John  promised  what  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  executed.     Notwithstanding  St.  Jolm 
iiid  not  enjoin  his  disciples  to  continue  the 
Mptism   of  repentance,    which   was   of  hia 
lD<titution,  after  his  death,  liecause,  after  the 
iDanire!<tation  of  the  Me8«iah,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Holy  (ibost,  it  became  of 
no  use;  yet  there  were  many  of  his  followers 
who  still  administered  it,  and,  several  years 
after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesu.s 
Christ,  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  there 
was  any  other  baptism  than  that  of  ilohn. 
Of  this  number  was  ApoUos,  a  learned  and 
lealous  man.  who  was  of  .Alexandria,  and 
came  to  Ephesus  twenty  years  after  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Sariour,  Acta  xviii.  25.     And 
when    St.   Paul  came  after  A|)ollos  to  the 
Bine  city,  there  were  still  many  Ephesians 
who  had  received  no  other  baptism,  and  were 
not   yet  informed  that  the  Holy  (ihost  was 
receivod   by  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  Acts  %\\.  I.  nie  Jews  are  said  by 
the  afxjstje  Paul  to  have  been  "  baptized 
unto  Moses,"  at  the  time  when  they  followed 
him  through  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  servant  of 
God  Kent  to  be  their  leader.  Those  who 
went  out  to  John  "  were  baptized  unto 
John's  baptism;"  that  is,  into  the  erpecta- 
tion  of  the  person  whom  John  announced, 
and  into  repentance  of  those  sins  which 
John  condemned.  Christians  are  "baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  (ihost,"  because  in  this  expression 
is  implied  that  whole  system  of  truth  which 
the  disciples  of  f 'hrist  believe ;  into  the  name 
of  llie  Father,  the  one  true  and  living  God 
whom  ChriKtians  profess  to  serve ;  of  the 
Son,  that  divine  jierson  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament  whom  the  Father  sent  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world;  of  the  Holy  (ihost, 
the  divine  person  also  revealed  there  as  the 
Comforter,  the  Sanctifier,  and  the  Guide  of 
Christians. 

John  thb  Evanoelist  was  a  native  of 
Bethsaida,  in  (ialilee,  son  of  Zebedee  and 
Salome,  by  profession  a  fisherman.  Some 
have  thought  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist  before  he  attended  Jesus  Cluist. 
He  was  brother  to  James  the  (ireater.  It  is 
believed  that  St.  John  was  Ibe  youngest  of 
the  apostles.  Tillemont  is  of  opinion  that 
he  was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age 
when  he  began  to  follow  Jesus.  ()ur  Saviour 
had  a  particular  friendship  for  him  ;  and  he 
describes  himself  hy  the  name  of  "  that  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved."  St.  John  was  one 
of  the  four  apostles  to  whom  our  l^ord  de- 
livered his  ]>redictions  reLitive  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  the  approaching 
calamities  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Mark  xiii.  3. 
St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John  were 
chosen  to  accompany  our  Saviour  on  several 
occasions,  when  the  other  apostles  were  not 
permitted  to  be  present.  When  Christ  re- 
stored  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life,  Mark 
V.  37 ;  liuke  viii.  51  ;  when  he  was  trans- 
(igured  on  the  mount.  Matt.  xvii.  1,  '2  ;  Mark 
ix.  2  ;  Luke  ix.  28  ;  and  when  be  endured 
hi"*  agony  in  the  garden.  Matt.  xsvi.  3G,  37  ; 
Maik  .xiv.  32,  33;  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and 
•St.  John  were  his  only  attendants.  That  St. 
John  was  treated  by  Christ  with  greater 
familiarity  than  the  other  ajiostles,  is  evident 
from  St.  Peter  desiring  him  to  ask  Christ 
who  should  betray  htm,  when  he  himself  did 
not  dare  lo  propo.w  the  question,  John  xiii. 
24.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  apostle 
present  at  the  crucifixion,  and  to  him  ,)esus, 
juBt  as  he  was  expiring  upon  the  cross,  gave 
the  strongest  proof  of  hia  confidence  and 
regard,  by  consigning  to  him  the  care  of  his 
mother,  John  \\\.  20,  27.  As  St.  John  had 
been  witness  to  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  by 
seeing  the  blood  and  water  issue  from  his 
side,  which  a  soldier  had  pierced,  John 
xix.  34,  35,  so  he  was  one  of  the  first 
made  acquainted  with  his  resurrection. 
Without  any  hesitation,  he  beUeved  this 
great  event,  though  "  as  yet  he  knew  not  the 
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•ertpture,  that  Chrirt  was  to  riie  from  the 
deaa,"  John  sx.  9-  He  was  also  one  of  those 
to  whom  cur  Saviour  afip«arcd  at  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  ;  and  he  waa  afterwarda,  with  the 
other  ten  apostles,  a  witness  of  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  Mark  xvi.  19;  Luke  xxiv.  51. 
St.  John  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  for 
some  time  at  Jeru.sulem  :  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  sanhedrun,  first  with  Peter  only.  Acts 
iv.  1,  &c.,  and  afterwards  with  the  other 
apostlea,  Acts  v.  1 7.  19.  Some  time  after 
tbis  second  release,  he  and  St,  Peter  were 
sent  by  the  other  apoMleH  tu  the  Sama- 
ritans, whom  Philip  the  deacon  had  con- 
verted to  the  gospel,  that  through  them  Uiey 
might  receive  the  Holy  (ihost.  Acts  viii. 
14,  15.  St.  John  informs  us,  in  his  Reve- 
lations, that  he  was  banished  to  Patmoii,  an 
island  in  the  v-Kgean  Sea,  Kev.  i.  9. 

This  banishment  of  the  apostle  to  the  isle 
of  Patmos  is  mentioned  by  many  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  writera  ;  all  of  whom,  excejit 
Epiphanius  in  the  fourth  century,  agree  in 
attributing  it  to  Domiliati.  Epiphaoius  says 
that  .lohn  waa  banished  by  command  of 
Claiidiua  ;  but  this  descr^'es  the  less  credit, 
because  there  was  no  periiecutiun  of  the 
Christians  in  the  time  of  ttiat  emperor,  and 
his  edicts  against  the  Jews  did  not  extend 
to  the  provinces.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of 
opinion  tliat  John  was  banished  to  Patmoii 
in  the  lime  of  Nero  ;  but  even  the  authority 
of  this  great  man  is  not  of  suAicicnt  weight 
against  the  unanimoiiH  voice  of  antiquity. 
Dr.  liardner  has  examined  and  answered  his 
arguments  with  equal  candour  and  learning. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  time  John  went  into 
A«ia  Minor.  liardner  thought  that  it  was 
about  the  year  66.  It  is  certain  that  he  lived 
in  Asia  Minor  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  principally  at  Ephesus.  He  planted 
churches  at  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  and  many 
other  places  ;  and,  by  his  activity  and  suc- 
cess in  propagating  the  gospbl,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  incurred  the  displea-sure  of 
Domitian,  who  banished  him  to  Patroos  at 
the  end  of  his  reign.  He  himself  tellii  us 
that  he  "  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Pat- 
mos,  for  the  word  of  (iod,  and  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jfsus  Christ;"  and  Irena?us,  speak- 
ing of  the  vision  which  he  had  there,  says, 
"  It  is  not  very  lung  ago  that  it  was  seen, 
being  but  a  little  before  our  time,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Domitian's  reign.  On  the  succes- 
sion of  Nerva  to  the  empire  in  the  year  961 
John  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  third  year  of  Tra- 
jan's reign,  A.  I).  IIX).  An  opinion  han  pre- 
vailed, that  he  wa?,  by  order  of  Jlfniitian, 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  at  llome, 
and  came  out  unhurt ;  but  this  account  rests 
almost  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Tertul- 
lian,  and  seems  to  deserve  little  credit. 

2.  The  genuineness  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
has  always  ueen  unauimoubly  admitted  by  the 
Christian  church.  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  St.  John  published  his  (iospel  m  Asia; 
and  that,  when  he  wrote  it,  he  had  seen  the 
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other  three  Gospels.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  valuable  in  itself,  but  also  a  tacit  con- 
firmation of  the  other  three  ;  with  none  of 
which  it  disagrees  in  any  material  potsu 
1'he  time  of  it«  publication  is  placed  by 
some  rather  before,  and  by  others  consider- 
ably after,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  U 
we  accede  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  OHk, 
tend  for  the  year  97i  this  late  date,  eiduaiTi 
of  the  authorities  which  Ktipport  it,  »eaat 
favoured  by  the  contents  and  desiitn  of  tb» 
Gospel  itself.  The  immediate  deaign  of 
St.  John  in  writing  his  Gospel,  as  we  «re 
assured  by  Irenieus.  Jerom,  and  oriliets 
was  to  refute  the  Cerinthians.  EUooiWi 
and  other  heretics,  whcwe  tenets, 
they  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  sabJMttt 
all  urigiiiated  from  erroneous  opiniou  con- 
cerning the  jierson  of  Christ,  and  the  oeS' 
lion  of  the  world.  'I'hese  points  had  ~ 
scarcely  touched  upon  by  the  other 
list» ;  though  they  had  faithfully 
all  the  leading  facta  of  our  ijavionr'i  ^, 
and  his  admirable  preceptafor  the  regulation 
of  our  conduct.  St.  John,  therefore,  uuda- 
took ,  perhaps  at  the  request  of  the  true  b«- 
hevers  in  Asia,  to  write  what  Clement  of 
Alexandria  called  a  rpirHual  Goapel;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  in  it  more  of  doctrim, 
and  le«s  of  historical  narrative,  than  in  aaj 
of  the  othen.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  this  book,  which  contains  so  much  ad- 
ditional information  relative  to  the  doctrioM 
of  Christianity,  and  which  may  be  considfFtil 
as  a  standard  of  faith  for  all  ages,  was  writ* 
ten  by  that  apostle  who  is  known  to  lax 
enjoyed,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  irtf, 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  diriM 
Author  of  our  rchgion;  and  in  whom  ww 
given  a  special  revelation  concerning  tbt 
state  of  the  Christian  church  in  all  sucoctd- 
ine  generations. 

VVe  have    three   epistles  by  this  aposlti^ 
Some  critics   have    thought    that  all 
epistles    were    written     during    St.    Joh>- 
exile   in  Patmos;  the  first,  to  the  E^ 
church;   the    others    to    individual*:  ad 
that  they  were  sent  along  with  the  ihif^ 
which  the  apostle  is  supposed  aUot>iKi^« 
written  in  Patmos.     Thus  ling  obvenc  ■' 
his  *'  Introduction:"    If  St.  John  »enl  lii» 
Gospel  to  the  continent,  an  epistle  tu  t^ 
community  was  requisite,  rommeudinit  u^ 
dedicating    it  to  them.      Oilier  craDgeb*a, 
who  deposited  their  works  in  the  place  ol  tki* 
residente,    persionidly    su|M?riutended  th«iK 
and  delivered  them  personally  ;  consequent 
they    did    not   require   a  written   docoo^ 
to  accompany  them.     An   er)istle  was  iho** 
fore  requisite,  and,  as   we   have  abundaod! 
proved  the  first  of  John's  epistles  to  be  i*» 
parable  from  the  (io.spel,  its  content* drau*' 
Btrate  it  to  be  an  accompanying  nTinn^.  taJ 
a  dedication  of  the  (■osi>el.      It  t'. 
quently  to  Ephesus.  We  can  pari 
roboratc  this  by  the  following  i.i.v,  ri»w» 
John,   in  the  Apocalypse,    has   iniiiv 
disliuguisihed  each  of  the  Chnstun 
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irlue^  Uy  the  nearest  within  his  circle 
I  niiierintendcnre,  by  criteria,  taken 
lekr  faults  or  their  virtues.  The  church 
emu  he  there  describes  by  the  follow- 
Its :  it  WIS  thronged  with  men  who 
•d  to  tfaemselrea  the  ministry  and 
ial  authority,  and  were  impostors. 
But  in  particular  he  feelingly  re- 
Mit  because  its  "  first  love  was  cooled," 
m^  reu  tV  wp^TV  i^f/itas.  Tile  cir- 
wct  of  impostors  and  false  teachers 
■  in  more  churches.     But  decreasing 

an  exrJusivc  criterion  and  failinff^ 
the  apostle  reprimands  in  no  other 
Dity.  According  to  his  judgment, 
r  love  was  the  cnaracteristic  fault  of 
raaiaiM :  but  this  epistle  is  from  begin- 

the  end  ocmpied  with  admonitions 

with  recommendations  of  its  value, 
mctions  of  those  who  are  guilty  of 
dt,   1  John  ii.   5,  9—11,  15;  iii.   1, 

14— 18,  23  5  iv-  7—10,  12,  16—21  ; 
Must  not  we  therefore  declare,  if 
xput  the  opinion  of  the  apostle  rc- 
f  the  Epbesians  with  this  epistle,  that, 
I  pecuUar  tenor,  it  is  not  so  strikingly 

to  any  community  in  the  first  m- 
m  to  this  ? 

fc»nd  epistle  is  directed  to  a  female, 
Hm  named,  bat  only  designated 
^Boourable  mention,  /irA(rr^  m/p'a, 
^Klady."  Tlie  two  chief  positions, 
K  dii»cussed  in  the  first  epistle. 
Its  the  contents  of  this  brief  address. 
B  allodea  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
'  Comiwndtnent,"  &c.,  as  in  1  John 
■d  recommends  love,  which  is  mani- 
PT  observance  of  the  commandments. 
lU  he  warns  her  against  false  teachers, 
ny  that  Jesus  cntere<l  into  the  world 
xbrint,  or  Messiah,  and  forbids  an  in- 
ic  with  them.     At  the  end,  he  hopes 

»e«  her  himself,  and  complains  of 
X  of  writing  materials.    The  whole  is 

•yllabus  of  the  first  euistle,  or  it  is 
^m a  renewed  form.  'Ine  words  also 
HfeDc.  It  is  stiU  full  of  the  former 
^Dr  are  they  separated  from  each 
tto  time.  The  female  appears  before 
" '  I  the  circumstances  and  dangers 
ety,  in  instructing  and  admonish- 
he  had  just  been  employed.  If 
'ge  from  local  circcumsiances,  she 
;  Ephesus.  But  as  for  the  author, 
ce  was  in  none  of  the  Ionian  or 

_  ies.  where  the  want  of  writing 
Is  not  conceivable  :  he  was  still 
B  in  the  place  of  his  exile.  The  other 
iSBces  noticed  in  it,  are  probably  the 
k:  The  sons  of  the  iicXiirrti  Kuflm  had 
Mm,  i  John  4.  The  sister  of  this 
wkUag  10  show  to  him  an  eiiual 
■nd  sympAthy  in  bis  fate,  sent  her 
hriac  to  visit  the  apostle.  Whilst  the 
trt  with  the  apostle,  there  was  an 
lily  of  sending  to  the  continent,  2 
>,  namely,  of  dbpatching  the  two 
ttiwOoap«l. 


The  third  epistle  Is  written  to  Calus.  The 
author  consoles  himself  with  the  hope,  as  in 
the  former  epistle,  of  soon  coming  himself, 
3  John  14.  He  still  experiences  the  same 
want  of  writing  materials,  3  John  13.  Con- 
sequently, he  was  still  living  in  the  same 
miserable  place  ;  also,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  hopes,  the  time  was  not  very  different. 
The  residence  of  Cains  is  determined  by  the 
following  criteria  :  The  most  general  of  them 
is  the  danger  of  being  misled  by  false  teach- 
ers, 3  John  3,  4.  That  which  leads  us  nearer 
to  the  point,  is  the  circumstance  of  John 
sometimes  sending  messages  thither,  and 
receiving  accounts  from  thence,  3  John  5 — 8, 
that  he  supposes  his  opinions  to  he  so  well 
known  and  acknowledged  in  this  society,  that 
ho  coidd  appeal  to  them,  as  judges  respecting 
them,3Jonn  12,  and  that,  finally, he  had  many 
particular  friends  among  them,  3  John  14. 
The  whole  of  this  is  applicable  to  a  consider- 
able place,  where  the  apostle  had  resided  for 
a  long  time  ;  and  in  the  second  ejMch  of  his 
life,  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  Ephesus, 
He  had  lately  written  to  the  community,  of 
which  Caius  was  a  member,  fygai^  fv  ^"tsXpo-f^, 
"  I  wrote  to  the  church,"  3  John  9.  If 
this  is  to  be  referred  to  the  first  epistle, 
(for  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  to  a 
communitv,)  then  certainly  Kphesus  is  the 
place  to  which  the  third  epistle  was  also  di- 
rected, and  was  the  place  where  Caius  resided. 
From  hence,  the  rest  contains  its  own  expla- 
nation. John  had  sent  his  first  epistle 
thither  ;  it  was  the  accompanpng  writing  to 
the  Gospel,  and  with  it  he  also  sent  the 
Gospel.  Who  was  better  quabfied  to  promul- 
gate the  Gospel  among  the  believers  than 
Caius,  especially  if  it  was  to  be  published  at 
Ephesus  i 

The  above  view  is  ingenious,  and  in  its 
leading  parts  satisfactory;  but  the  argu- 
ment from  the  apostle's  supposed  want  of 
"  writing  materials"  is  founded  upon  a  very 
forced  construction  of  the  texts.  There 
seems,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
close  connexion,  in  point  of  time,  between 
the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel ;  and,  that  being 
remembered,  the  train  nf  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  apostle  sufficiently  explains  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  latter. 

JONAH,  son  of  Amittai,  the  fifth  of  the 
minor  prophets,  was  bom  at  Gath-hepher, 
in  GaLlee.  He  is  generally  considered  as 
the  most  ancient  of  the  prophets,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  ».  L.  840.  The 
book  of  Jonah  is  chiefly  narrative.  He 
relates  that  he  wa*  commanded  by  God  to 
go  to  Nineveh,  and  preach  against  the  inha. 
bitants  of  tliat  capital  of  the  AssjTian  empire; 
that,  thriMixh  ftar  of  executing  this  commis- 
sion, he  set  sail  for  Tarahish ;  and  that,  in 
his  voyage  thither,  a  tempest  arising,  he 
was  caKt  bv  the  msrincrs  into  the  sea,  and 
swallowed  by  a  lar^'O  fish  ;  that,  while  he 
was  in  the  belly  of  this  fish,  he  prayed  to 
God,  and  was,  after  three  days  and  three 
nights,  delivered  out  of  it  alive;  that  he  then 
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received  a  second  cominand  to  go  and  preach 
Bf^nst  Nineveh,  which  he  obeyed  ;  that, 
upon  his  threatening  the  destruction  of  the 
city  within  forty  days,  the  king  and  people 
proclaimed  a  fast,  and  repented  of  their  sins ; 
and  that,  upon  this  repentance,  (iod  sus- 
pended the  sentence  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  pronounced  in  his  name.  Upon  their 
repentance,  God  deferred  the  execution  of 
his  judfrnient  till  the  increase  of  their  iniqui- 
ties made  them  ripe  for  destruction,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The 
Inst  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  mur- 
muring u(  Jonah  at  this  instance  of  divine 
mercy,  and  of  the  gentle  and  condescending 
manner  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  reprove 
the  prophet  for  his  unjust  complaint.  The 
style  of  Jonah  is  simple  and  perspicuous ; 
and  his  prayer,  in  the  second  chapter,  is 
strongly  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  a  pious 
mind  under  a  severe  trial  of  faith.  Our 
Saviour  mentions  Jonah  in  the  Gospel, 
Matt.  xii.  41  ;  Luke  xi.  32.  See  Ninbveu 
and  Gourd. 

JONATHAN,  the  son  of  Saul,  a  prince 
of  an  excellent  disposition,  and  in  all  varie- 
ties of  fortune  a  sincere  and  steady  friend  to 
Duvid.  Jonathan  gave  signal  proofs  of  cou- 
rage and  conduct  upon  all  occasions  that 
offered,  during  the  wars  between  his  father 
and  the  Philistines.  The  death  of  Jonathan 
was  lamented  by  David,  in  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  pathetic  ode.s  ever  uttered  by  genius 
consecrated  by  pious  friendship.  See  1  Sam. 
xiii.  16.    &c. ;  xiv.  I,  2,  &-c. 

JOPPA,  called  also  Japho  in  llic  Old'Ies- 
tamcnt,  wiiich  is  still  tiresen'cd  in  its  nindern 
name  of  .fafl'a  or  Yafah,  a  sea-porl  of  Pales- 
tine, situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  sandy 
Hoil,  about  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem. Jopna  was  anciently  the  ]iort  to 
.Icrusnlem.  Here  nil  the  materials  sent  from 
Tyre  for  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple 
were  brought  and  landed  :  it  was,  indeed, 
the  only  port  in  <ludea,  though  rocky  and 
diinKerous.  It  poKscsses  still,  in  times  of 
peace,  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
places  in  its  vicinity;  and  is  well  inhabited, 
chiefly  by  .Arabs  This  was  the  place  of 
landing  of  the  western  pilgrims ;  and  here 
the  promised  pardons  commenced.  Here 
St.  Peter  raised  Dorcas  from  the  dead,  and 
resided  many  days  in  the  house  of  one 
Simon,  a  tanner,  Acts  ix.  36—43;  and  it 
wa«  from  this  place  that  the  prophet  Jonah 
embarked  for  Tarshifth. 

J<)U.\M,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab^ 
king  of  Israel.     See  Jf.hv, 

JORDAN,  the  largest  and  moat  celebrated 
stream  in  Palestine.  It  is  much  larger,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shaw,  than  all  the  brooks 
and  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  united  toge- 
ther ;  and,  excepting  the  Nile,  is  by  far  the 
most  considerable  river  either  of  the  coast 
of  SjTia  or  of  Barbary.  He  computed  it  to 
be  about  thirty  yards  broad,  and  found  it 
nine  feet  deep  at  the  brink.  This  river, 
which  divides  the  country  into  two  unequal 


parts,  has  been  commonly  san)  to  issue  from 

two  fountains,  or  to  be  formed  by  the  iunc- 

tion  of  two  rivulets,  the  J  or  ana  the  Daa; 

but  the  a.saertion  seems  to  be  totally  dettituta 

of  any  solid  foundation.     The  Jewish  hi»> 

torian  Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  places  ita' 

source  at   I'hiala,   a  fotmtain   which    riiet 

about  fifteen  miles  from  C'ae«aTea  Philippi.  a 

little  on  the  right  hand,  and  not  much  out 

of  the   way   to   Trachonitis.       It   is   calltd 

Phiala,  or  the  Vial,  from  its  round  figure;  in 

water  is  always  of  the  same  depth,  the  basoa 

being  brimful,  without  either  shrinking  or 

overflowing.    From  Phiala  to  Paaion,  vhich 

was  long  considered  as  the  real  source  of  tiM 

Jordan,  the  river  flows  under  ground.    The 

secret  of  its  subterraneous  course  wu  futt 

discovered  by  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Tracho. 

nitis,  who  cast  straws  into  the  foimtun  of 

Phiala,  which   came   out   ajgain  at 

Leaving  the  cave  of  Panion,  it 

bogs  and  fens  of  the  Like  Semichont^ 

after  a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  pasiM 

the  city  of  Julias,  the   ancient   " 

then  expands  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  walrf, 

named  the  lake  of  Gennesareih ;  and,  lAer 

flowing  a  long  way   through    the  deaot 

empties  itself  into  the  lake  .-XsphaJtites,  or  tlw 

Dead  Sea.     As  the  cave  Panion  lien  as  tlie 

foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  in  the  northern  w- 

tremity  of  Canaan,  and  the  lake  .\     '    ' 

extends  to  the  southern  extremit  ■ 

.Iord.in  pursues  its  course  througii  uif  v.nn.r 

extent  of  the  country  from  north  to  iottlli. 

It  is  evident,  also,  from  the  histiiry  of  J 

phus,  that   a  wilderness   or  dfsert   of  cor. 

sidcrable    extent   stretched  along  th« 

Jordan  in  the  times  of  the  New  T 

which  was  undoubtedly  the  wildemea' 

tioned  by  the  evangeliHts,  where  John  A» 

Da]itist  CHme  ]ireachmg  and  baptizing.    Tkt 

Jordan  has  a  considerable  dejith  of  vats' 

Chateaubriand  makes  it  six    or   seven  fMt 

deep  close  at  the  shore,  and  about  fifty  parff 

in  breadth  a  cnnsidcniblc  di.stancc  from  if 

entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea.     Acctmhac 

the  computation  of  Volney,  it  i*  b«rdlrw 

paces  wide  at  the  mouth ;   but  the  BOlMf 

"Letters  from  Palestine"    states,  tlMt 

stream  when  it  enters  the  laV-.-   \<,.t,-.iTaf»,ii 

deep  and  rapid,  rolling  a  con 

of  waters;  the  width  appc;]'.  ;• 

three  hundred  feet,  and   the  current  »  » 

violent,  that  a  Greek  servant  b>elonging  to  tb* 

author,  who  attempted  to  cro«s  it,  tl>oi>|i 

strong,  active,  and  an  excellent  swiodM^ 

found   the  imdertaking   impractical 

may  be  said  to  have  two  baiiKs,  of  » 

inner   marks  the   ordinary    height 

stream  ;  and  the  outer,  its  ancient  rlcfiMk 

during  the  rainy  season,  or  the  mcltiof  rf 

the  snows  on  the  6iiinmit<i  of  IiebanOQ.    b 

the  days  of  Joshua,  and.  it  is  prol 

many  ages  after  hia  time,  the  " 

one  of  the  seasons  when   the  J 

flowed  bis  banks.      This  fact  is 

recorded  by  the  sacred  histonaa.-  "AsJ 

they  that  bare  the  ark  were  com*  iiaU>  Ji 
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■dan,  and  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the 
ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water; 
for  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the 
time  of  harvest,"  Joshua  iii.  15.     Thi*  hap- 
pens in  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year, 
which  corresponds  with  March,  1  Chronicles 
xii.  15.     But  in  modern  times,  whether  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  haa  worn  the  channel 
deeper  than  formerlv,  or  whether  its  water.f 
have  taken  some  other  direction,  the  river 
■eem«  to  have  forgotten  his  ancient  great- 
ness.    When  Maundrell  visited  Jordan  on 
the  thirtieth  of  March,  the  proper  time  for 
these  inundations,  he  could  discern  no  sign 
or  probability  of  such  overflowing^ ;  nay,  so 
far  was  it  from  overflowing,  that  it  ran,  says 
our   author,  at  least  two   yards   below   the 
brink  of  its  channel.   After  having  descended 
the  outer  bank,  he  went  about  a  furlong  upon 
the  level  strand,  before  he  came  to  the  im- 
mediate hank  of  the  river.    This  inner  bank 
was    so    thickly   covered   with   bushes  and 
tree?,  among  which  he  observed  the  tamarisk, 
the  willow,  and  the  oleander,  that  he  could 
nee  no  water  till  he  had  made  his  way  through 
them.     In  this  entangled  thicket,  so  conve- 
niently planted  near  the  cooling  stream,  and 
remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  several 
kinds  of  wild  jjeasts  were  accustomed  to  re- 
pose, tiU  the  swelhng  of  the  river  drove  them 
Irom  their  retreats.     This  circumstance  gave 
Occasion  to   that  beautiful  allusion  of  the 
prophet :   "  He  shall  come  up   like  a  lion, 
from  the  swelling   of  Jordan,  against  the 
Ubitation  of  the  strong,"  Jer.  xlix.  19.   The 
figure  is  highly  poetical  and  Btrikinir.     It  is 
Bol  easy  to  present  a  more  terrible  image  to 
tbe  mind,  thnn  a  lion  roused  from  Ids  den  by 
the  roar  of  the  swelling  river,  and  chafed  anil 
fritated  by  its  rapid  and  successive  encroach- 
ownu  on  his  chosen  haunts,  till,  forced  to 
l^ithis  last  retreat,  he  ascends  to  the  higher 
{fouods  and  the  open  country,  and  turns 
w  fierceness  of  his  rage  against  the  helpless 
•hecp-oota,  or  the  unsuspecting  villages.     A 
doitroyer  equally  fierce,  and  cruel,  and  irre- 
nrtihle,  the  devoted  Kdomites  were  to  find 
in  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  armies. 

The  water  of  the  river,  at  the  time  of 
Maiindrell's  visit,  was  very  turbid,  and  too 
rjpid  to  allow  a  swimmer  to  stem  its  course. 
Its  breadth  might  be  about  twenty  yards; 
and  in  depth,   it   far   exceeded   his  height. 
The  rapidity  and  depth  of  the  river,  which 
•re  admittetl  by  every  traveller,  although  the 
rolume  of  water  seems  now  to  he    much 
diminished,  illustrate  those  parts  of  Dcri])ture 
which   mention  the  fords  and  passages   of 
Jordan.     It  no  longer,   indeed,   rolls  dawn 
into  the  Salt  Sea  so  majestic  a  stream  as  in 
the  days  of  Joshua  ;  yet  its  ordinary  depth  is 
still  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  so  that  it  can- 
not even  at  present  he  |}assed  but  at  certnlu 
place><.     Of  this  well-known  circumstance, 
the  men  of  Gilead  took  advantage  in  the 
civil    war,   which   they  were   compelled   to 
Trage  with  their  brethren :  "  The  Gileadites 
took    the  passages  of   Jordan  before    the 
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Hphraimites  ;— then  they  took  him.  and  slew 
bim  at  the  passages  of  Jordan,"  Judges  .xii.  6. 
The  peufile  of  Israel,  under  the  command  of 
Ehucl,  availed  themselves  of  the  same  advan- 
tage in  the  war  with  .Moab  :  "  .\nd  tliey  went 
down  after  him,  and  took  the  fords  of  Jor- 
dan  towards  Moab,  and  suffered  not  a  man 
to  pass  over,"  Judges  iii.  29.  But  although 
the  state  of  this  river  in  modern  times  com- 
jiletely  justifies  the  Incidental  j-eraarks  of  the 
sacrea  writers,  it  is  evident  that  Maundrell 
was  disconcerted  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  he 
expected  to  see  it  overflowing  all  its  banks ; 
and  hia  embarrassment  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, when  he  contemplated  the  double 
margin  within  which  It  Uoived.  This  diffi- 
culty, which  haa  perhaps  occurred  to  some 
others,  may  be  explained  hy  a  remark  which 
Dr.  Pococke  haa  made  on  the  river  Euphra- 
tes :  The  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  says  that 
writer,  was  measured  by  some  English  gen- 
tlemen at  Beer,  and  found  to  be  six  hunured 
and  tiiirtv  yards  broad ;  but  the  river,  only 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  yards  over ;  then 
they  thought  it  to  be  nine  or  ten  feel  deep 
in  the  middle ;  and  were  informed  that  it 
sometimes  rises  twelve  feet  perpendicidarly. 
He  observed  that  it  had  an  nmer  and  outer 
bank  ;  hut  says,  it  rarely  overflows  the  inner 
bank  ;  that  when  it  does,  they  sow  water 
melons  and  other  fruits  of  that  kind,  ai^  soon 
as  the  water  retires,  and  have  a  giPiit  pro- 
duce. From  this  passage,  I\fr.  Harraer 
argues  :  "  Might  not  the  overflowings  of  the 
Jordan  be  like  those  of  the  Euphrates,  not 
annual,  but  much  more  rare?"  The  dilfi- 
culty,  therefore,  wdl  be  completely  removed, 
by  supposing,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  Nile, 
overflow  every  year,  as  .some  authors,  by 
mistake,  had  supposed,  but,  like  the  Euphra- 
tes, only  in  some  particular  years;  but  when 
it  does,  it  is  in  the  time  of  harvest.  If  it  did 
not  in  ancient  times  annually  overflow  its 
banks,  the  majesty  of  God  in  dividing  its 
waters  to  make  way  for  Joshua  and  the 
armies  of  Israel,  was  certainly  the  more 
striking  to  the  Canaanites ;  who,  when  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  defended  in  asi 
extraordinary  manner  by  the  casual  swelling 
of  the  river,  its  breadth  and  rapidity  being 
both  so  extremely  increased,  yet,  found  it  in 
these  circumstances  part  asunder,  and  leave 
a  way  on  dry  land  for  the  people  of  Jehovah. 
The  common  receptacle  into  which  the  Jor- 
dan empties  his  waters,  is  the  lake  Asphal- 
titcH,  from  whence  they  are  continually 
drained  off  by  evaporation.  Some  writers, 
un;ilile  to  find  a  discharge  for  the  large  body 
of  water  which  is  continually  rushing  into 
the  lake,  have  been  inclined  to  suspect,  it 
bail  Borae  communication  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean i  but,  besides  that  we  know  of  no 
such  gtilf,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  accu- 
rate cftknlations,  that  evaporation  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the 
river.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  considerable,  and 
frequently  becomes  sensiole  to  the  eye,  by 
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the  fogs  with  which  the  lake  is  covered  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  which  are  after- 
wards dispersed  by  the  heat. 

JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  and 
brother  to  Benjamin,  Gcti.  xxx.  22,  24. 
The  history  of  Joseph  ia  bo  fiilly  and  conse- 
cutively given  by  Moses,  that  it  ia  not  neces- 
sary to  abridge  so  familiar  an  account.  In 
place  of  this,  the  following  beautiful  arf^u- 
ment  by  iMr.  Blunt  for  the  veracity  of  the 
account  drawn  from  the  identity  of  Joseph's 
chamcter,  will  be  read  with  pleasure : — 1 
have  already  found  an  argument  for  the 
veracity  of  Closes  in  the  identity  of  Jacob's 
character,  I  now  find  another  in  the  identity 
of  that  of  Joseph.  There  is  one  quahty,  as 
it  has  been  often  observed,  though  with  a 
diflercnt  view  from  mine,  which  runs  like  a 
thread  through  his  whole  history,  his  aflec- 
tion  for  liis  father.  Israel  loved  him,  wc 
read,  more  than  all  his  children  ;  he  was  the 
child  of  hij  age ;  his  mother  died  whilst  he 
was  yet  young,  and  a  double  care  of  him 
consequently  rlcvolved  upon  his  surviving 
parent.  He  made  him  a  coat  of  many 
colours ;  he  kept  him  at  home  when  his 
other  sons  were  sent  to  feed  the  flocks. 
Wlien  the  bloody  garment  was  brought  in, 
Jacob  in  his  aflection  for  him, — that  same 
affection  which,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
when  it  was  tuld  him  that  after  all  Joseph 
was  alive,  made  Ikim  as  slow  to  beUeve  the 
ffood  tidings  as  he  was  now  quick  to  appre- 
hend the  sad ;  in  this  his  affection  for  hun,  I 
say,  Jacob  at  once  concluded  the  worst,  and 
"  he  rent  his  clothes  and  put  sackcloth  upon 
his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days,  and  all  liis  daughters  rose  up  to  com- 
fort him  i  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted, 
and  he  said.  For  I  will  go  down  into  the 
grave  unto  my  son  moummg." 

Now,  what  were  the  feelings  in  Joseph 
which  responded  to  these  ?  When  the  sons 
of  Jacob  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  Joseph 
knew  them,  though  they  knew  not  him  ;  for 
they,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  of  an  age 
not  to  l)e  greatly  changed  by  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  were  still  sustaining  the  charac- 
ter in  which  Joseph  had  always  seen  them  j 
whilst  he  himself  had  meanwhile  grown  out 
of  the  stripling  into  the  man,  and  from  a 
shepherd-boy  was  become  the  ruler  of  a 
kingdom ;  when  his  bretliren  thus  came 
before  him,  his  question  was,  "  Is  your 
father  yet  alive  ? "  Gen.  itliii.  7.  They  went 
down  a  second  time,  and  again  the  question 
waa,  "Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of 
whom  ye  spake,  is  he  yet  alive  ?"  More  he 
could  not  venture  to  ask,  whilst  he  was  yet 
in  his  disgui.<ie.  By  a  stratagem  he  now 
detams  Benjamin,  leaving  the  others,  if  they 
would,  to  go  their  way.  But  Judah  came 
near  unto  him,  and  entreated  him  for  his 
brother,  telling  him  how  that  he  had  been 
surety  to  his  father  to  bring  him  back ;  how 
that  his  father  was  an  old  man.  and  that 
this  was  the  child  of  liis  old  age,  and  that 
he  loved  him  ;  how  it  would  come  to  paes 
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that  if  he  should  not  see  the  lad  with  him 
he  would  die,  and  his  grey  hairs  be  brought 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ;  for  "  how  shall  I 
go  to  my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  me, 
lest,  peradventure,  I  see  the  evil  that  shall 
come  on  my  father  i "  Here,  without  know- 
ing it,  he  had  struck  the  string  that  was  tht 
tenderest  of  all.  Joseph's  firmness  forsook 
him  at  this  repeated  mention  of  his  £ithcr, 
and  in  terms  so  touching :  he  could  nol 
refrain  himself  any  longer ;  and,  caowig 
every  man  to  go  out,  he  made  himself  knows 
to  hiri  brethren.  Then,  even  in  the  p&roxTim 
which  came  on  him,  (for  he  wept  aloud,  w 
that  the  Egyptians  heard,)  still  his  first  wordt 
uttered  from  the  fulness  of  Us  heart  wtce, 
"  Doth  my  father  yet  live  ? "  He  now  bidi 
them  hasten  and  bring  the  old  man  down, 
bearing  to  him  tokens  of  his  love  and  tidings 
of  his  glory.  He  goes  to  meet  hnn:  he 
presents  himself  unto  him,  and  fidls  on  his 
neck,  and  weeps  on  his  neck  a  good  while ; 
he  provides  for  him  and  his  houwhold  oat 
of  the  fat  of  the  land ;  he  sets  him  befbn 
Pharaoh.  By  and  by  he  hears  that  he  if 
sick,  and  hastens  to  visit  him  ;  he  receivti 
his  blessing ;  watches  his  death-bed ;  cs- 
balmn  his  body ;  mourns  for  him  threeacoR 
and  ten  days ;  and  then  carries  him,  u  k 
had  desired,  into  Canaan  to  bury  him.  takiog 
with  him,  as  an  escort  to  do  him  bonoor, 
"  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  all  the  scmolii 
of  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  house,  and  the  haott 
of  his  brethren,  chariots  and  hocMmia,  t 
very  great  company."  How  natural  mt  A 
now  for  his  bretnren  to  think  tlutt  the  cicb^ 
which  alone  they  could  imagine  Joseph  to 
be  held  to  them  was  diBsoived,  that  *ty 
respect  he  might  have  felt  or  feigned  ftt 
them  must  have  been  buried  in  the  an  tt 
Alachpclah,  and  that  he  would  now  reqmlt 
to  them  the  evil  they  had  done !  "  Aad 
they  sent  a  messenger  unto  Joeeph,  ujk^ 
Th^  father  did  command  before  he  din, 
saying,  So  shall  ye  say  unto  Joeeph,  For- 
give, I  pray  thee  now,  the  treofiui  «f  tJ>f 
brethren,  and  their  sin  ;  for  thej  £d  IBt" 
thee  evil."  .\nd  then  they  adu  ci  thm- 
selves,  as  if  well  aware  of  the  surest  ntd  u 
their  brother's  heart,  "  Forgive,  we 
thee,  the  trespass  of  the  servants  of  I 
of  thjr  father."  In  everythinff  the 
name  is  still  put  foremost :  it  u  hie  i 
which  they  coimt  upon  as  their  thieU 
buckler. 

It   is   not  the   singular    beauty  U  iImi 
scenes,  or  the  moral  lesson  they  t^tfti.O' 
cellent  as  it  ia,  with  which  1  am  now  tm- 
cemed,  but  simply  the  p*;rfect 
sistency  which  prevails  through 
It  is  not  the  constancy  with  which  ' 
strong   afi'ection   for    his    &ther   bailj 
through  an  interval  of  twenty  years'  i 
and,  what  is  more,  ihroncrj,   jjjg  |eni|i 
of  sudden  tiromotion  to  the  highest  otrfiFl 
— it  is  not  the  noble-minded  frankiMe*<''f 
which  he  still  acknowledges  hi*  ktaAeil 
and  makes  a  way  for  them,  "  slirplurdi's'j 
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Aef  wtTt,  to  the  throne  of  Pharaoh  himself; 
— it  i»  not  the  simplicity  and  ftingleneos  of 
heart  which  allow  him  to  ^vo  all  the  first, 
bom  of  Ef^ypt,  men  over  whom  he  bore 
absolute  nile,  an  opportunity  of  obaerving^ 
hi*  own  eomparativeJy  bumble  origin,  by 
Isadiiig  them  in  attendance  upon  his  father's 
oorpse  to  the  valleys  of  (.Canaan  and  the 
moaest  cradle  of  hi^  race : — it  is  not,  in  a 
word,  the  grace,  but  the  identUi),  of  Joseph's 
character,  the  light  in  which  it  is  exhibited 
fay  faimself,  and  the  light  in  which  it  i«  re- 
garded by  his  brethren,  to  which  I  now 
point  as  stamping  it  with  marks  of  reality 
not  to  be  gainsared. 

Some  writers  have  considered  Joseph  as  a 
type  of  Christ ;  and  it  requires  not  much 
ingenuity  to  find  out  some  regetnbianees,  as 
his  being  hated  by  his  brethren,  sold  for 
money,  plunged  into  deep  affliction,  and 
then  raised  to  power  and  honour,  &c. ;  but 
ai  we  have  do  intimation  in  any  part  of 
scripture  that  Joseph  was  constituted  a 
figure  of  our  lx>rd,  and  that  this  vnm  one 
design  of  recording  his  history  at  length,  all 
sach  applications  want  authority,  and  can> 
not  safely  be  indulged.  The  account  aeema 
rather  to  have  been  left  for  its  moral  uses, 
and  that  it  should  aS'ord,  by  its  inimitable 
simplicity  and  truth  to  nature,  a  point  of 
irresistible  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative. 

3.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  and 
reputed  father  of  Jesus,  was  the  son  of 
Jacob  and  grandson  of  Alaltlian,  Matt.  i.  15, 
16.  The  place  of  bis  stated  residence  was 
Nazareth,  particularly  after  the  time  of  his 
marriage.  We  learn  from  the  cvangelistls 
that  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  caqien- 
ler.  Matt.  xiii.  55;  and  that  he  was  a  just 
man,  or  one  of  those  pimis  InraelitcR  who 
looked  for  the  coming  of  the  Me.'^iah,  Matt, 
i.  19.  it  is  probable  that  Joseph  died  before 
r'brist  entered  upon  his  pubhc  ministry ; 
for  upon  any  other  supposition  we  are  at  a 
loM  to  account  for  the  reason  why  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  evmngcllc  narrative,  whilu  no  allusion  is 
oude  to  Joseph;  and,  above  all,  why  the 
dying  .Saviour  should  recommend  his  mother 
to  thie  care  of  the  beloved  disciple  John,  if 
her  husband  had  been  then  living,  John  xix. 
33 — 27. 

3.  JoBBPU  or  AitiMATHBA,  a  Jewish 
senator,  and  a  believer  in  the  divine  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ,  John  xix.  38.  St.  Luke 
rails  him  a  counsellor,  and  also  informs  us 
that  be  was  a  good  and  just  man,  who  did 
nut  give  his  consent  to  the  crucitL\ion  of 
Christ,  Luke  .\xiii.  5<),  51.  And  though  he 
was  unable  to  restrain  the  sanhedrim  from 
their  wicUed  purposcM,  be  went  to  I'ilate  by 
night,  and  solicited  from  him  the  body  of 
itmin.  Having  caused  it  to  be  taken  down 
from  the  cross,  he  wrapped  it  in  linen,  and 
laid  It  in  his  own  sepulclire,  which,  being  a 
nch  man,  he  appears  to  have  recently  pur- 
^^^iMd,  and  tlieo  closed  the  eotrancc  with  a 
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stone  cut  purposely  to  fit  it,  Matt.  xxviL 
57 — 60  ;  John  .\ix.  38 — 42. 

JOSHUA,  the  son  of  Nun.  He  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Cphraim,  and  bom  A.  M.  2460. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  sen'ice  of  Moses, 
and  in  scrijiture  he  is  commonly  called  the 
BcrA'ant  of  Closes,  Exud.  .x-xiv.  13  ;  xxxiii.  1 1  ; 
Deut.  i.  3M,  &c.  His  first  name  was  Hosea, 
or  Oshea;  Jloseah  signifying  saeiour ;  Je- 
hoshuo,  the  sulvation  of  God,  or  /)«  w'M  aaee. 
The  first  opportunity  which  Joshua  had  to 
signalize  his  valour  was  in  the  war  made  by 
the  divine  command  against  the  Amalekites, 
Exod.  xvii.  9,  10.  He  defeated  and  routed 
their  whole  army.  When  Moses  ascended 
Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  remained  there  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  without  eating  or  dnnkmg.  Joshua 
remained  with  him,  though,  in  all  proba- 
bility, not  in  the  same  place,  nor  with  the 
same  abstinence,  l^xod.  xxiv.  13;  xx.\ii.  17. 
Joshua  was  '"  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom," qualifying  him  for  the  arduous  and 
important  station  of  governing  Israel,  to 
which  he  was  called  by  the  special  command 
of  liod.  Num.  xxvii.  18^20  ;  Deut.  sxxi.  7, 
14  ;  xxxiv.  g  i  Joshua  i.  5.  His  piety,  cou- 
rage, and  disinterested  integrity  are  coospi- 
cuouij  throughout  hi»  whole  history  ;  and, 
exclusive  of  the  in.«piration  which  enbght- 
ened  his  mind  and  writings,  he  derived  di- 
vine information,  sometimes  by  Immediate 
revcktion  from  God,  Joshua  iii.  7  j  v.  13 — 
15;  at  others,  from  the  sanctuary,  through 
the  medium  of  Elcazar,  the  High  I'riest,  the 
son  of  Aaron,  who,  having  on  the  breast- 
plate, presented  himself  before  the  mercy- 
seat  on  which  the  Shechinah,  or  visible  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  oresence,  rested,  and  there 
consulted  Jehovah  by  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
m.im,  to  which  an  answer  was  returned  by 
an  audible  voice. 

Joijhua  succeeded  Moses  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel  nbout  the  year  of  the  world 
2553,  and  died  at  Timnath-serah  in  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  rear  of  his  age,  A.  M.  2578. 
He  was  about  the  age  of  eighty-four  when 
he  received  the  divine  command  to  pass  over 
Jordan,  and  take  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  Joshua  i.  1,2.  Having  accomplished 
that  arduous  enterprise,  and  settled  the 
chosen  tribes  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
their  inheritance,  he  retired  to  Shechem,  or, 
according  to  some  Greek  copies,  to  Shiloh  ; 
where  he  assembled  the  elders  of  Israel,  the 
heads  of  families,  the  judges  anil  other  offi- 
cers ;  and,  presenting  tficmselvcs  before  God, 
he  recapitulated  the  conduct  of  divine  Fro- 
■vidence  towards  them,  from  the  days  of 
Abruha^m  to  that  moment;  recounted  the 
miraculous  and  gracious  dispensations  of 
God  towards  their  fathers  and  themselves ; 
reminded  them  of  their  present  enviable  lot, 
and  concluded  his  solemn  address  with  an 
exhortatiui)  in  these  cmjihatic  words:  "  Now, 
ihereforc,  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in 
sincerity  and  truth;  and  put  away  the  gods 
which  your  father*  served  on  the  other  sida 
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of  the  flood,  and  in  F.^'pt ;  and  serve  ye  tho 
Lord,"  iloshun  xxiv. 

The  hook  of  Joshua  continues  the  sacred 
history  from  the  period  of  the  death  of 
Moses  to  that  of  the  death  of  Joshua  and  of 
Eleazar ;  a  space  of  about  tliirty  years.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  conquest  and 
divii;ioa  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  with  the  Israelites,  and  the 
death  of  Joshua.  There  are  two  passages 
in  this  book  which  show  that  it  was  written 
by  a  person  contemporary  with  the  events 
it  records.  In  the  first  verse  of  the  fifth 
chapter,  the  author  speaks  of  himself  as 
being  one  of  those  who  had  passed  into 
Canaan  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  all  the 
kings  of  the  Artiorites,  which  were  on  the 
side  of  Jordan  westward,  and  all  the  kings 
of  the  CanaanJtes,  which  were  by  the  sea, 
heard  that  the  Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters 
of  Jordan  from  before  the  children  of  Israel, 
until  we  were  pa.saed  over,  that  their  heart 
melted."  And  from  the  twenty- fifth  verse 
of  the  following  chapter,  it  appears  that  the 
book  was  written  before  the  death  of  Rahab  : 
"  And  Joshua  saved  Raliab  the  harlot  olive, 
and  her  father's  household,  and  all  that  she 
had ;  and  she  dwellelh  in  Israel  even  unto 
this  day ;  because  she  hid  the  messengers 
which  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jericho." 
Though  there  is  not  a  perfect  agreement 
among  the  learned  concerning  the  author  of 
this  book,  yet  by  far  the  most  general  opi- 
nion is,  that  it  was  written  by  Joshaa  htm- 
«;elf;  and,  indeed,  in  the  laet  chapter  it  is 
said  that  "  Jowhua  wrote  these  words  in  the 
book  of  the  taw  of  God  ;"  which  expression 
seems  to  imply  that  he  subjoined  this  history 
to  that  written  by  Moses.  The  last  five 
verses,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Joshua,  were  added  by  one  of  his  succes- 
sors ;  probably  by  Eleazar,  Phinehas,  or 
Samuel. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah,  deserves  parti- 
cular mention  on  acrount  of  his  wisdom  and 
piety,  and  some  memorable  events  that  oe- 
curred  in  the  course  of  his  reign.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  upon  the  assassinntioa 
of  his  father  Amon,  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
B.  C  640  ;  and  at  a  period  when  idolatry 
and  wickedness,  encouraged  by  his  father's 

Srufligate  example,  very  generally  prevailed, 
osiah,  who  manifested  the  influence  of  pious 
and  virtuous  principles  at  a  very  early  age, 
began  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  project  the 
reformation  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  adopt 
means  for  restoring  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  vigor- 
ously pursued  the  execution  of  the  plans 
which  he  had  meditated.  He  began  with 
abolishing  idolatry,  first  at  Jerusalem,  and 
then  through  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  destroying  the  altars  which  had  been 
erected,  and  the  idols  which  had  been  the 
objects  of  veneration  and  worship.  He  then 
proceeded,  in  his  twenty-sixth  j-ear,  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  worship  of  God, 
mnd  tlie  regular  service  of  the  temple.  Whilst 
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he  was  prosecuting  this  piotu  work, 
repairing  the  temple,  which  had  been  long 
neglected,  and  which  had  sunk  into  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  the  book  of  the  law,  which 
had  been  conceale<l  in  the  temple,  was  hap- 
pily discovered,  lliis  was,  probably,  a  copr, 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  had  been  lodgel 
there  for  security  by  some  pious  priest  iar 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  or  Manasseh.  Josith, 
desirous  of  averting  from  himself  and  ths 
kingdom  threatened  judgments,  determioed 
to  adhere  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  in  th*' 
business  of  reformation  which  he  had  under-, 
taken ;  and  to  observe  the  festivals  enjoined^ 
by  Moses,  which  had  been  shamefully  Def- 
lected. With  this  view  he  assembled  all  la» 
elders  of  the  people  in  the  temple  at  Jenm>. 
lem ;  and,  having  ascended  the  throne,  retd . 
the  book  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  then  entcredj 
into  a  solemn  covenant  to  obsert-e  the  rt»- 
tutes  and  ordinances  which  it  enjoiDed.  To 
this  covenant  the  whole  assembly  testified^ 
their  consent.  The  ark  was  restored  to  in 
proper  place  ;  the  temple  was  punfied ;  idol- 
atrous utensils  were  removed,  and  those  •{>• 
propriate  to  the  worship  of  God  substituted 
m  ineir  room,  After  these  preparations,  the 
pa.ssover  was  observed  with  singular  ted. 
and  magnificence.  This  took  place  in  tbe 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign  :  but.  a 
pursuing  his  laudable  plans  of  reformatiao, 
he  was  resisted  by  the  inveterate  habiti  tt 
the  Israelites ;  so  that  his  zealous  and  pene- 
vering  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Their  d««- 
neracy  was  so  invincible,  that  tbe  almifk; 
Sovereign  was  provoked  to  inflict  ui^on  «aa 
those  calamities  which  were  denounced  bf-j 
the  ])rophet  Zephaniah.  In  the  thirty-^eroiia 
year  of  Josiah's  reign,  Pharaoh  Necho,  laag 
of  Egypt,  advanced  with  his  army  againA 
Carchemiah,  a  city  situated  on  the  nitf 
Euphrates.  He  was  opposed  by  the  kiag 
of  Judalt ;  so  that  a  hlooay  battle  entaed  it 
Megiddo,  in  which  Josiah  received  a  moitil 
wound,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  after 
he  had  been  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  in  tka 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  609. 
His  death  was  greatly  lamented  byaD  hit 
subjects  ;  and  an  elegy  was  writleo  ea  ^ 
occasion  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whid  »• 
not  now  extant,  2  Kingis  xzii.,  xxiiLi  3Ck>«a 
xxxiv.,  XXXV. 

JUBAIi.  a  son  of  Lamecli,  the  inmlff 
of  musical  instruments.  Gen.  iv.  21. 

JL'BILEE,  among  the  Jews,  deno 
fiftieth  year  ;  being  that  following  I 
lution  of  seven  weeks  of   years ;  at 
time  all  the  slaves  were  made  free,  and  ) 
lands  reverted  to  their  ancient  owners.   Tit 
jubilees  were  not  regarded  after  the  Bsbr- 
lonish  captivitv.    Tlie  poUtical  design  of  t^ 
law  of  tue  jubilee  was  to  prevent  th*  to» 
peat  oppression  of  the  poor,  as  well  at  ttat 
being  liable  to  perpetual   slavery.     By  tl^ 
means  the  rich  were  prevente<i  from  sew- 
mulating  lands  for  perpetuity,  and  a  VitAd 
equality  was  preserved  through  all  the  tuBt- 
lieis   of  Israel.      The    diattnction   of  ini** 
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was  also  preBerred,  in  respect  both  to  their 
families  and  possesHionii ;  that  they  niit;ht  be 
able,  when  there  was  occasion,  on  the  jubilee 
year,  to  prove  their  risht  to  the  inheritance 
of  their  ancestors.  Thus,  also,  it  would  be 
known  with  certainty  of  what  tribe  or  family 
the  Messiah  sprung.  It  served,  also,  like 
the  Ohinpiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lus- 
tra of  the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computa- 
tion of  time.  The  jubilee  has  also  been  sup- 
posed to  be  typical  of  the  ((ospel  state  and 
dispensation,  described  by  Isaiah,  Ixi.  I,  2, 
in  reference  to  this  period,  aa  "  the  accepta- 
ble year  of  the  Lord." 

Tne  word  j«Ai7ee,  in  a  more  modem  sense, 
denotes  a  grand  church-solemnity  or  cere- 
mony celebrated  at  Rome,  in  whtcti  the  pope 
grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  sinners  ; 
at  least,  to  as  many  as  %'is!it  the  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  I'aul  at  Rome.   The  jubilee 
^ras  first   established  by   Boniface  \ll.,  in 
1300,  which  was  only  to  return  every  hun- 
dred years ;  but  the  first  celebration  brought 
in  such  store  of  wealth,  that  Clement  \'I.,  in 
1343,  reduced  it  to  the  period  of  fifty  years. 
I'Aaa  VL,  in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held 
wery  thirty-five  years,  that  beinj;  the  age 
of  onr  Saviour;  and  Paul  II.  and  Si.xtus  I\  ., 
in  U75,  brought  it  down  to  every  twenty- 
five,  that  every  person  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  several 
phnc«8  and  monasteries  ;    for  instance,  to 
ihe  monks  of  ( 'anterbury,  who  had  a  jubilee 
'Very  fifty  year.?  ;  when  people  tiucked  from 
»11  parts,   to  visit  the  tomb   of  Thomas-a 
Btcket.     Afterwards,  jubilees  became  more 
VRjuent:  there  is  generally  one  at  the  inau- 
foralion  of  a  new  pope  i  and  he  grants  them 
u  often  as  the  church  or  himself  have  occa- 
•Jon  for  them.     To  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
Kgn  of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins  fainting, 
*ti«,  and  prayers.     It  gives  the  priests  a 
'oil  power  to  absolve  in  all  cases,  even  those 
Otherwise  reserved  to  the  pope ;    to  make 
■Vtnmutiitioas  of  vow.i,  &c. ;  in  which  it  dif- 
fw*  from  a  plenary  indulgence.    During  the 
^e  of  jubilee,  all  other   indulgences  are 
«Ust)ended. 

JUDAH,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  who 

(II  bom  in  Mesopotamia,  (ienesis  xxix.  3u. 

It  was  he  who  advised  h).s  brethren  tu  sell 

Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelite  merchant.s,  rather 

than  stain  their  hands  with  his  blood,  (Jen. 

cxxrii.  26.     Tlicre  is  little  said  of  his  life, 

and  the  little  that  is  recorded  dues  not  raise 

him  high  in  our  estimation,      in  the  last 

prophetic  blessing  pronounced  on  him  by 

Dia  father  Jacob,   (ten.  xli.\.  8,  9,   there  is 

I,  promise  of  the  regal  power;    and  that  it 

ihould   not  depart  from    his  family  before 

the    coming    of   the    IMeasiah.      The   whole 

•outhem  nart  of  Palestine  fell  to  Judah'e 

lot ;  but  tne  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Dan  pos- 

oened  many  cities  which  at  first  were  given 

to  Judah.    lliis  tribe  was  so  numerous,  that 

at  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  it  contained 

sevent^'^four  thousand  six  hundred  men  capa- 
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bit  of  bearing  arms.  Numbers  i.  26,  27-  The 
crown  passed  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
of  which  Saul  and  his  sons  were,  to  that  of 
Judah,  which  was  David's  tribe,  and  the 
tribe  of  the  kings,  his  succesaon,  until  the 
Uabyloniah  captivity. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Jews,  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham. With  Abraham  Judaism  may  be  said, 
in  some  sense,  to  have  begun ;  but  it  was 
not  tilli  the  prumulgaticm  of  the  law  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  that  the  Jewish  economy  was 
established,  and  that  to  his  posterity  was 
committed  a  dispensation  whiih  was  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ever  after  from  every  other 
people  on  earth.  The  Mosaic  dispensation 
consisted  of  three  parts  ;  the  religious  faith 
and  worship  of  the  Jews,  their  civil  polity, 
and  precepts  for  the  re^uktion  of  their 
moral  conduct.  Their  civd  government,  as 
well  as  their  sacred  jjolity,  was  of  divine 
institution ;  and,  on  all  important  occasions, 
their  public  affairs  were  condutted  by  the 
Deity  himself,  or  by  persons  hearing  bis 
commission.  The  laws  of  the  Jews,  reli- 
gious and  moral,  civil,  political,  and  ritual, 
that  is,  a  complete  system  of  pure  Judaism, 
are  contained  in  the  wooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  chiefly  in  the  fire  books  of  Mosea. 
See  Government  op  the  Hehubws. 

The  religion  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews, 
before  the  lime  of  Moses,  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  (lod, 
under  whose  immediate  direction  they  were ; 
in  the  hope  of  a  lledeemer  ;  in  a  firm  reliance 
on  his  promises  under  all  difficulties  and 
dangers:  and  in  a  thankful  acknowledgment 
for  all  his  blessings  and  deliverances.  In 
that  early  age,  we  read  of  altars,  pillars,  and 
monuments  rai^ied,  and  sacrifices  offered 
to  God.  They  used  circumcision  as  a  seal 
of  the  covenant  which  (iod  had  mude  with 
Abraham.  As  to  the  mode  and  clrcum< 
stances  of  divine  worship,  they  were  much 
at  liberty  till  the  lime  ot  Moses;  but  that 
legislator,  by  the  direction  atid  appointment 
01  God  himself,  prescribed  an  instituted  form 
of  religion,  and  regulated  ceremonies,  feasts, 
days,  priests,  and  sacrifices,  with  the  utmost 
e.icactnesi<.  The  riles  and  observances  of 
their  religion  imder  the  law  were  numer- 
ous, and  its  sanctions  severe.  Notwithstand- 
ing (iod's  prophets,  and  oracles,  and  ordi- 
nances, and  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  were 
among  them,  the  Jews  were  ever  very  prone 
to  idolatry,  till  the  Babylonish  furnace 
served  to  purify  them  from  that  corruption. 
After  their  seventy  years'  captivity,  many 
among  ihem  gave  too  much  place  to  the 
Greek  idolatries,  but  aa  a  nation  they  were 
never  again  guilty  of  the  crime,  'llieir  reli- 
gious worship  aad  character  in  our  Saviour's 
time  had  become  formal  and  superstitious  ; 
and  Bueh  it  still  continues  to  be,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  at  the  present  day.  Ancient 
Judaism,  compared  with  all  religions  except 
the  Christian,  was  distinguished  for  its 
superior  purity  and  spirituality;  and  the 


■whole  Mosaic  ritual  was  of  a  typical  nature. 

See  .lnws. 

JIJDVIZIN(J  CHRISTIANS.  Concern. 
in(^  the  divine  origin  of  the  religiun  of 
Moses,  there  was  amongst  the  Jews  no 
diversity  of  sentiment,  and  they  not  unna- 
turally drew  the  conclusion,  that,  aa  it  had 
proceeded  from  (iod,  it  must  be  of  perpetual 
obligation.  They  were  indeed  fully  aware, 
that  another  communication  from  heaven 
^vas  to  be  made  to  mankind,  ami  that  this 
was  to  be  announced  by  n  Messenger  more 
distinguished  than  even  the  lawgiver  whom 
they  revered  ;  but  they  had  satisfied  them- 
selves, that  the  great  design  of  the  Messiah's 
mission  would  be  to  rescue  them  from  the 
oppression  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to  lay  in 
Jerusalem  the  foundation  of  universal  em- 
pire. For  accomplishing  these  purposea,  it 
was  reauisite  that  their  Messiah  should  be 
invested  with  temporal  power ;  and  in  this 
idea,  which  so  many  circumstances  in  their 
history  tended  to  endear  to  them,  they  were 
conHrmed  by  those  passages  in  the  books  of 
their  [jfopheis  which  described  him  as  des- 
tined to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Uand,  to  sway 
a  righteous  sceptre,  and  to  establish  an 
everlasting  kingdom.  When,  accordingly, 
Christ  appeared  in  the  humblest  condition 
of  life,  and  when,  after  the  commencement 
of  his  ministrv,  he  declared,  that  the  hopes 
of  empire  which  his  countr)Tnen  had  long 
cheriiihed  were  (allaciousj  the  nredictions  on 
which  they  had  been  restea  suggesting, 
when  cnmnined  with  other  predictions,  a 
very  difterent  view  of  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty,  they  were  filled  with  indignation, 
and  tne  greater  part  of  them,  although  they 
saw  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  and 
beard  those  appeals  to  their  own  scrijitures 
which,  however  eager  to  do  so,  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  confute,  rejected  his 
pretensions  on  account  of  the  meanness  of 
his  situation,  and  reprobated  him  as  a  de- 
ceiver of  the  people. 

There  was,  however,  a  considerable  ntim- 
ber  who  could  not  adopt  this  conclusion, 
and  who,  satisfied  that  the  mighty  works 
whiL-h  he  performed  fully  established  the 
reality  of  the  divine  commission  to  which  he 
laid  claim,  relinquished  their  prejudices  re. 
specting  a  temporal  sovereignty,  and  em- 
braced his  doctrine  as  the  revealed  will  of 
Ood.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  formed  tlie  most  distant 
conception  that  there  was  anything  in  that 
doctrine  to  set  aside  the  system  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers. 
They  regarded  the  two  dis[ien«ati()n9  as 
forming  one  whole ;  and  believed  that  the 
rites  waich  had  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  those  who  belonged  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  would  in  the  same 
manner  mark  the  disciples  uf  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Agreeably  to  this,  as  they  con- 
ceived, they  saw  that  Jesus  conformed  to 
their  ceremonial  institutions,  he  frequented 
the  temple,  he  purified  it  from  abuses  by 
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which  it  had  been  profaned,  and  they 
])reted,  in  the  sense  most  in  harmony  wttlu 
their  favourite  notions,  the  declaration  whieb> 
he  had  publicly  made,  that  he  came  not  t* 
destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it.  Eves  tb* 
apostles  who  had  constantly  attended  Un^i 
wiio  had  listened  not  merely  to  his  pafaliri 
discourses,  but  to  the  interpretation  of  duflil 
which,  m  tender  condescension  to  thdf 
weakness,  he  often  in  private  gave,  were  wt 
thoroughly  established  in  this  opinion  tint 
it  re<|uired  a  peculiar  revelation  to  be 
to  him  before  Peter  would  o{>en  the  kingdpd{ 
of  God  to  a  gentile.  It  cannot,  therefore,  tw 
matter  uf  surprise  that  the  sentiment  pre. 
vailed  amongst  the  whole  of  the  Jews  wh»- 
had  been  converted  to  ChriRtianity ;  or  that 
even  after  it  was  opposed  by  the  aeckiatioa. 
of  the  a|K>stles  as  individuals,  and  by  tlieir 
solemn  determination,  when  asaeoibled  ta 
decide  with  respect  to  it,  that  the  bvwas 
not  binding  upon  gentile  converts,  thef 
should  still  have  adhered  to  it,  when  froa 
not  having  a  WTilten  record  of  faith  they 
might  hare  imagined,  either  that  the  repr». 
sentation  of  the  apostolic  decision  was  tm^ 
neons,  or  that  the  sanction  which  it  gave  tt 
their  own  adherence  to  their  ceretnoniee  tin. 
tually  confirmed  the  doctrine  which  they 
felt  such  aversion  to  relinquish.  They  sc 
cordtngly  displayed  much  zeal  in  •nppott  <d 
the  Mosaicnl  economy,  represented  the  Mriet 
obscr\'ance  of  what  it  required  br  t  it  nt'nl 
for  justification,  and  looked  with  a  kind  tt 
abhorrence  upon  that  large  proportion  of 
believers  who  paid  to  this  no  respect,  sad 
who  even  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  Ha 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  gospel  dispensation.  A  great  part  of  lb* 
epistles  of  8i.  Paul  is  rlirected  againal  the 
Judaizing  teachers  who  inculcated  the  oiv 
ginal  tenet  of  their  brethren.  The  apstfl 
earnestly  presses  upon  the  churche«,  that  hj 
the  works  of  the  law  we  cannot  be  jusuli^ 
that  circumcision  is  of  no  avail,  that  hy  gnf» 
we  are  saved,  and  that  Christ  hath  rcMflifd 
us  by  his  blood.  He,  indeed,  unifora^ 
represents  the  idea  which  he 
inconsistent  with  Christianity, 
which  could  not  be  held  without 
from  what  our  («aviour  has  done  te 
plish  our  redemption.  MThat  effect  hi* 
mgs  produced  u[)on  the  Jewish  brUrven. 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  ;  hot  it  * 
quite  certain  that  a  very  latve  propofiH* 
of  them  adhered  to  their  ritual  ooMmsot 
either  as  national,  or  aa  inatrnamitd  B 
obtaining  the  divine  favour;  and  tiui  i* 
vived  the  destruction  of  the  tetople  aad  d 
Jerusalem, — events  which  might  haw' 
expected  to  convince  every  one  of 
porary  nature  of  the  Mosaical  » 
But  after  Adrian,  by  again 

Roman  arras  against  the  Jews,  bl^ 

hopes  which  had  been  fondly  cherished, 
their  city  would  be  rebuilt,  and  thrir  t»0!i 
opened  with  greater  splendour  ihou  hdott 
a  vast  number  of  them,  either  from  httf 
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eonnnced  by  what  they  had  seen,  or  from 

I  their  eaigemeas  to  gain  admission  into  the 
city  which  the  emperor  had  erected,  but 
from  which  he  had  ordered  that  all  who  per- 
fisted  in  Judaism  should  be  excluded,  for  the 
first  time  embraced  the  religion  of  Christ;  and 
many,  who  had  previously  done  so,  abandon- 
ing the  Jewish  ritual,  acquiesced  fully  in  the 
reprtutentation  of  the  faith  given  by  St.  I'aal, 
choosing  aa  their  bisliop  a  gentile  convert. 
There  were,  however,  not  a  few  who  re- 
mained titeadfast  in  their  principles,  who  were 
now  consequently  separated  from  the  great 
body  of  their  belienng  countrymen,  and 
who  retained  the  appcllatiou  of  NaziU'cnea, 
which  hod  probably  been  given  to  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  Christiana.  This  remnant  soon 
■plit  into  two  parties.  The  one  party,  al- 
though ihey  held  that  the  taw  of  AloijeB 
waa  obligatory  upon  the  descendants  of  the 
bouse  of  Israel,  did  not  extend  it  to  those 
who  liad  never  been  of  the  family  of  .Vbra- 
hun  ;  they  revered  Jesus  as  being  more  than 
I  BHa,  and  in  fact  approached  no  near  to  the 
I  fnvailing  sentiments  of  the  church,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  peculiar  sentiments  in 
nlation  to  the  Mosaical  law,  they  were  not 
nuked  by  the  carUtst  writers  amongst  here- 
tics. 'Itie  other  party,  who  were  called 
Ebionitea,  either  from  Kbion,  the  name,  it  i» 
alleged,  of  their  leader,  from  their  poverty, 
m  from  the  low  notiont*  which  they  enler- 
\tmeA  of  Christ, — for  all  these  reasons  have 
Wea  specified,  showing  sufficiently  that  the 
Mtter  is  really  uncertain, — maintained  the 
orifpnal  tenet  that  tlieir  law  was  binding 
upon  aU  men,  and  that  without  observing 
'hat  it  required  it  was  imiws^sible  to  be  jus- 
Ufitd.  As  this  was  in  direct  ugjjiositioii  to 
^  declarations  of  St.  Paul,  instead  of  sub- 
■O'Uing  to  apostohc  authority  they  set  it  at 
oefiaoce,  rejecting  his  epistles,  and  branding 
ftim  as  an  enemy  to  the  truth.  They  disre- 
SVded  even  the  Gospels  which  were  received 
"y  the  generality  of  Christians,  and  used  a 

Sipel  of  their  own  which  they  had  so  model- 
as  to  support  the  tenets  to  which  they 
*ere  attached.  One  of  these  tenets,  one 
^hicli,  indeed,  naturally  followed  from  their 
Conceptions  of  the  gospel  (hspennation,  was, 
*Oat  its  author   was   merely  a  man   raised 

»^ltly  by  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
t>een  honoured  above  the  rest  of  bis  fellow- 
threat  ures. 
'  JUDAS  ISCARIOT.  or,  as  he  is  usuallv 

^led,  the  Traitor,  and  betrayer  of  our  Lord. 
'■  'Hie  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  aays  Dr. 
•iales,  "  his  remoTte,  and  suicide,  are  occur- 
Qce*  altogether  so  strange  and  e.xtraordi- 
that  tJne  motives  by  which  he  was  actu- 

require  to  be  developed,  as  far  a.s  may 

Oe    done,  where    the   evangelists   are,  in   a 

^est   measure  silent  concerning  them,  from 

Ihe     circumstances    of    the    history  itself, 

Jknd    from   the   feelings   of    human  nature. 

Iludai).  the  leading  trait  in  whose  character 

^%aa  covetousncss,  was  probably  induced  to 

fbUov    Jiwus  at  first  with  a  view  to  the 
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riches,  honours,  and  other  temporal  advan- 
tages, which  he,  in  common  with  the  rest, 
expected  the  Messiah's  friends  would  enjoy. 
The  astonishing  miracles  he  saw  him  per- 
form left  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
his  Master's  pretensions,  who  had,  indeed, 
himself  in  private  actually  accepted  the  title 
from  hie  apoKtlea  g  and  Judas  must  have 
been  much  disappointed  when  Jesus  repeat, 
edly  refused  the  profi'ered  royalty  from  the 
people  in  <ialilee,  after  the  miracle  of  feed- 
mg  the  five  thousand,  and  again  after  his 
public  procession  to  Jerusalem.  He  might 
naturally  have  grown  impatient  under  the 
delay,  and  dissatisfied  also  with  Je«U8,  for 
openly  discouraging  all  ambitious  views 
among  bis  disciples  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
might  have  devised  the  scheme  of  delivering 
bjm  up  to  the  sanhedrim,  or  great  council 
of  the  nation,  {composed  of  the  chief  priests, 
scribes,  and  elders,)  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  avow  himself  openly  as  the  Niessiah 
before  them  ;  and  to  work  such  miracles, 
or  to  give  thero  the  sign  wliich  thev  so  often 
required,  as  would  convince  and  induce  them 
to  elect  him  in  due  form,  and  by  that  means 
en.ible  him  to  reward  his  followers.  Even 
the  rebukes  of  Jesus  fur  hiscovetousness.and 
the  detection  of  his  treacherous  scheme,  al- 
though they  unquestionably  offended  Judos, 
might  only  ser^'e  to  stimulate  him  to  the 
speedier  execution  of  his  plot,  during  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  white  the  great  con- 
course of  the  Jews,  from  all  parts  assembled, 
might  powerfully  su|iport  the  snnheilrim  and 
their  iVlessiah  against  the  Romans.  The 
success  of  this  measure,  though  against  hii 
Master's  will,  would  be  likely  to  procure 
him  pardon,  and  even  to  recommend  him  to 
favour  afterwards.  Such  might  have  been 
the  plausible  auggestions  by  which  satan 
tempted  him  to  the  commission  of  this 
crime.  But  when  Judas,  who  attended  the 
whole  trial,  saw  that  it  turned  out  quite  con- 
trary to  his  expectations,  that  Jesus  was 
capitally  convicted  by  the  council,  as  a  false 
Christ  and  false  prophet,  notwithstanding 
he  had  openly  avowed  himself ;  and  that  he 
wrought  no  miracle,  either  for  their  convic- 
tion or  for  his  own  deliverance,  as  Judas 
well  knew  he  could,  even  from  the  circum- 
stance of  healing  Malchus,  after  he  was 
apprehended;  when  he  further  reflected,  like 
Peter,  on  his  Master's  merciful  forewamings 
of  his  treachery,  and  mild  and  gentle  rebuke 
at  the  commission  of  it ;  he  was  seized  with 
remorse,  and  offered  to  return  the  paltry 
bribe  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief 
uriests  and  elucrs  instantly  on  the  spot,  say- 
ing, '  I  sinned  in  delivering  up  innocent 
blood  ; '  and  expected  that  on  this  they 
would  hax-e  desisted  from  the  prosecution. 
But  they  were  obstinate,  and  not  only  would 
not  relent,  but  threw  the  whole  load  of  guilt 
upon  him,  refusing  to  take  their  own  share ; 
for  they  said,  '  What  is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou 
to  that ; '  thus,  according  to  the  aphorism, 
loving  the  treason,  but  hating  the  traitor. 
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after  he  hsd  gen'cJ  their  wicked  turn.  Stungf 
to  the  quick  at  their  refusal  to  take  back  the 
money,  while  they  condemned  himaelf,  he 
went  to  the  temple,  cast  down  the  whole 
Bum  in  the  treasury,  or  place  for  receiving 
the  offerings  of  the  people ;  and,  after  he 
had  thus  returned  the  wages  of  iniquity,  he 
retired  to  some  lonely  place,  not  far,  perhaps, 
from  the  scene  of  Peter's  repentance  ;  and, 
in  the  Irtnzv  of  despair,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  aeril,  hanged  himself  j  crowning 
with  suicide  the  murder  of  his  master  and 
his  friend ;  rejecting  his  compassionate  Sa- 
viour, and  plunging  his  own  aoul  into  perdi- 
tion J  In  another  place  it  is  said  that,  '  fall- 
ing headlong,  be  burst  asunder,  and  all  his 
boweU  gushed  out,'  Acta  i.  IS.  Doth  these 
accounts  might  be  true  :  he  might  first  have 
hanged  himself  from  some  tree  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  ;  and,  the  rone  or  branch 
breaking,  he  might  be  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  fall." 

The  above  view  of  the  case  of  Judas  en- 
deavours ingeniously  to  account  for  his 
conduct  by  supposing  him  influenced  by  the 
motive  of  cornpelling  our  Lord  to  declare 
himself,  and  assume  the  Mcssiahship  in  its 
earthly  glory.  It  will,  however,  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  only  key  which  the  evan- 
gelic narrative  afibrds,  is,  Judas 'c  covetous - 
ness  ;  which  passion  was,  in  him,  a  growing 
one.  It  was  this  which  destroyed  whatever 
of  honest  intention  he  might  at  first  have  in 
following  Jesua;  and  when  fully  under  its 
influence  he  would  be  blinded  by  it  to  all 
but  the  glittering  object  of  the  reward  of 
iniquity.  In  such  a  mind  there  could  be  no 
true  faith,  and  no  love  ;  what  wonder  then, 
when  avarice  was  in  him  a  nding  and  un- 
restrained pa8.sion,  that  he  should  betray 
his  Lord  ?  Still  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
knowledge  which  Judas  had  of  our  Lord's 
miraculous  power,  might  lead  him  the  more 
readily  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  priests.  He  might  suppose  that  he 
would  deliver  himself  out  of  their  hands  ^ 
and  thus  Judas  attempted  to  play  a  double 
villany,  against  Christ  and  against  his  em- 
ployers. 

JUDE,  Epistle  of,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  written  against  the  here- 
tics, who,  by  their  impious  doctrines  and 
disorderly  lives,  corrupted  the  faith  and  good 
morals  of  Christians,  The  author  of  this 
epistle,  called  Judas,  and  also  Thaddcus  and 
Lebbeua,  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  he 
was  the  son  of  ;\lpheus,  brother  of  James 
the  Les3,  and  one  of  those  who  were  called 
our  Lord's  brethren.  We  are  not  informed 
when,  or  how,  he  was  called  to  he  an  apostle  ; 
but  it  has  been  conjectured,  that,  before,  his 
vocation  to  the  apostleship,  he  was  an  hus- 
bandman, that  he  was  married,  and  that  he 
had  children.  The  only  account  we  have  of 
him  in  particular,  is  that  which  occurs  in 
John  xiv.  21 — 23.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that,  after  having  received,  in  com- 
mon with  other  apostles,  extraordinary  gifts 
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at  the  pentecost,  he  preached  the  gospel  for 
some  lime  in  severaj  pans  of  the  land  a( 
Israel,  and  wrought  miracles  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  And,  as  his  life  seems  to  have  bteii 
prolonged,  it  is  probable  that  he  afterwdi 
left  Judea,  and  went  abroad  preaching  tha 
gospel  to  Jews  and  gentiles  in  other  countries. 
Some  have  said  that  he  preached  in  .\rabia« 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia ;  and  tfait 
he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last-mentMaoi 
country.  But  we  have  no  account  of  fail 
travels  upon  which  we  can  rely ;  and  it  tt»f 
be  questioned  whether  he  was  a  martyr. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  sercnl 
rejected  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  becaoie  dit 
apocryphal  books  of  Enoch,  and  the  aMcn- 
sion  of  Moses,  are  quoted  in  it.  Nererthe- 
less,  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  ancieal 
logues  of  the  sacred  writings  ;  and 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen 
it  as  written  by  Jude,  and  reckon  it 
the  books  of  sacred  scripture.  In  thei 
Euscbius  it  was  generally  received.  As  to 
the  objections  that  have  t>een  urged  agunft 
its  authority.  Dr.  Lardner  suggests,  tkii 
there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  St. 
Jude  quoted  a  book  called  Enoch,  or  Cnodi't 
prophecies  ;  and  even  allowing  that  he  did 
quote  it,  he  gives  it  no  authority  ;  it  wu  no 
canonical  book  of  the  Jews  ;  and  if  such  a 
book  e.Kisted  among  the  .lews,  it  was  i^iocrj- 
phal,  and  yet  there  might  be  in  it  some  ngiit 
things.  Instead  of  referring  to  a  book 
called  the  "  Assumption  or  Ascension  «i 
(."hrist,"  which  probably  was  a  forgery  ranch 
later  than  his  time,  it  is  much  more  credible 
that  St.  Jude  refers  to  the  vision  in  ZeciL 
iii.  1 — 3.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  leranl 
writers,  and,  among  others,  of  UanunoDdiad 
Benson,  that  St.  Jude  addressed  his  epiftle 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  ;  but  Dr.  iMivft 
infers,  from  the  words  of  the  inscnption  flf 
the  epistle,  verses  1,  3,  that  it  was  aeiifwi 
for  the  use  of  all  in  general  who  h«kd  ea> 
braced  the  t'hristian  religion.  The  lut- 
mentioned  author  supposes  that  this  epatlt 
was  written  A.l).  (J4,  6.S,  or  66. 

JLDLA,  a  district  of  .\sia  Minor,  vWh 
is  described  both  by  ancient  and  oocieni 
geographers  under  a  great  x-ariety  of  otnie*. 
and  with  great  diversity  of  ertrnt.  la  thi 
most  extensive  application  of  the  mmr,  ii 
comprehends  the  whole  country  ptMNOsd 
by  the  Jews,  or  people  of  Israel ;  aod  in 
eluded,  therefore,  very  different  |K>rtton*  ri 
territory  at  different  periods  of  their  h^ton 
Upon  the  conquest  of  the  couutr)-  by  Jothui, 
it  was  divided  into  twelve  portions.  irtonJ- 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  triben  of  Isfii 
and  a  general  view  of  their  respective  lilrt- 
menU  (though  the  intermediate  Iwundinrt 
cannot  be  very  precisely  ascertained)  mi] 
convey  some  idea  of  its  extent  at  thit . 
The  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  conlpri*' 
all  the  country  between  Edom,  or 
on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean  on  tl 
the  Salt  Sea  on  the  east,  and  an 
line  on  the  north,  from  the  Bortken 
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itr  of  the  Salt  Se«  to  tho  Mediterranean. 
Tne  portion  of  Simeon  was  included  within 
that  of  Juilah,  and  formed  the  louth-west 
Mrnrr  of  the  country;  comprehending  the 
VMnw  of  iiersaba.  tierar,.  Rapaa,  Gasa,  Asca- 
toa,  and  Azotus.  llie  portion  of  Benjamin 
wta  liluateJ  to  the  nortti  of  Judah,  near  the 
cvotn  of  the  kingdom,  bounded  on  the  eaiit 
hy  tbe  riviT  Jordan,  and  containing  {nart  of 
alvriHalein,  •lericho,  Bethel,  Kama.  &c.  The 
portion  of  Dan  lajr  to  the  north-west  of 
•fndah,  between  that  of  Benjamin  and  the 
Mediterranean,  reaching  as  far  north  as  the 
Utter,  and  containing  .Acearon  and  Jaronia. 
The  portion  of  liiphraim  stretched  along  the 
Dorthem  limits  of  Dan  and  Benjamin,  lic- 
tween  the  nver  Jordan  on  the  east,  and  the 
Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west ;  containing 
Sichem,  Joppa,  Lydda,  Gazara,  Sic.  The 
portion  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  was 
titusted  north  of  Ephraim,  between  the  river 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  reaching  as 
fitr  north  as  Dora,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cartnel.  The  portion  of  Issachar  stretched 
nnrtliwards  from  Mana.*seh,  and  westward*! 
from  ilordan,  as  far  as  Mount  Tal)or.  The 
on  of  A*her  comprehended  the  raari- 
tr«ct  between  Mount  (larmel,  as  far  as 
TUe  portion  of  /abulon,  bounded 
bjr  Ather  on  the  we«t,  and  .Mount  Tabor  on 
toe  (outh,  joined  on  the  east  the  portion  of 
Naphtnli.  which  occupied  the  borders  of  the 
)ak«  Gfnne«areth,  or  sea  of  Til>erias.  The 
Beuben  lay  to  the  eastward  of  the 

Bl,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 

of  Anion,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
nrrr  Jatrnk.  The  portion  of  (Jad,  also  on 
ihc  east  of  the  Jordan,  stretched  from  the 
Jtbok  towards  the  north,  where  it  was 
teoaded  by  the  other  half  tribe  of  .Manas- 
•eh,  which  occupied  the  country  east  of  the 
lake  (tennesareth,  to  the  northern  limits  of 
tb*  country.  The  whole  of  this  extent  be- 
tween Coelo- Syria  on  the  north,  and  .\rabia 
Petnta  on  the  south,  the  .VIediterranean  on 
tkc  west,  and  .\rabia  Dcserta  on  the  east, 
niar  b«  ronxidered  as  situated  between  31*  lO* 
■M  33*  l.*!'  of  north  latitude,  about  a  hun- 
drrd  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  a 
bondred  m  lireadth.  Reckoning  from  Dan 
to  Bccrnlirtia,  which  arc  often  mentioned  in 
Mrred  •.•fi|iiure  as  including  the  more  set- 
tled arxl  permanent  pos-iessions  of  the  Israel- 
iUa,  Its  length  would  not  exceed  a  hundred 
twenty  miles.  But,  if  estimated  from 
ndaries  in  the  reigns  of  David  and 
iTi'in.  nnd  severnl  succeeding  princes, 
*■  -t  be  cnlir^jed  more  than  three- 

i;g  both  the  land  of  Palestine, 
f   ilu-   I'hUisiines,  on  the  south,  and  the 
tountrr  of  Phenice  on  the  north,  with  part 
■   north-ea«t.     .Ml  this  extent 
comprehended  in  the  land  of 
.\r.  IM  ;  Deut.  xi.  '21 :  and  was 
•ctU'iIlv  pu'"*e'**e(l  b)-  David  and  .Solomon, 
1     K  II, rv   IX.  .>() ;   2  Chronicles  \nii.  "■     'tis 

■  i  in  numerous  pasaagea  of  the  sacred 
I                 V  as  all  comprised  in  the  Hoiv  l^and, 
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from  HamaiU  on  the  north,  to  the  river  of 
Egypt  on  the  south  ;  and  from  the  Great  or 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  to  the  de- 
■erts  of  Arabia  on  the  east ;  a  tract  of  coun* 
try  at  least  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
length,  and  more  than  a  hundred  in  breadth, 
Joanua  xv.  2,  &c ;  xix.  '24,  &c. ;  1  Chron. 
xiii.  5;  3  Chron.  vii.  8  ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  20] 
Amos  ri.  M. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  the 
kingdom  of  the  Hebrews  had  attained  its 
greatest    extent,   it  was  dixndcd,   in   conse- 

3uence  of  a  revolt  of  ten  tribes,  into  two 
iatinct  sovereignties,  named  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah ;  the  former  of  which  had  its  seat  of 
government  in  Samaria,  and  the  latter  in 
Jerusalem.  The  territories  of  both  were 
gradually  curtailed  and  laid  waste  by  the 
revolt  of  tributary  princes,  and  the  incur- 
sions of  powerful  neighbours ;  and  both 
were  at  length  completely  overthrown  ;  that 
of  Israel,  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  about  B.  C. 
720;  and  that  of  Judnh,  by  Ncbuchadneziar, 
about  a  hundred  and  fourteen  years  later. 

After  a   captivity   of  seventy   years,  tho 
Jews,  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  Judah, 
having  received  permission  from  Cynis  to 
return   to   their    nitive   country,   not  only 
occupied  the  former  territories  of  that  king- 
dom, but  extended   themselves   over  great 
part  of  what  had  belonged  to  the  ten  tribes 
of  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  then,  for  the 
first   time,  gave  the  name  of  Judca  to  the 
whole   country  over  which  they  had  again 
established  their  dominion.    The  same  name 
was  given  to  that  kingdom  as  possessed  by 
Herod  the  Great  under  the  Romans ;  but, 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  it  was  recognised  only  by  the  name 
of  Palestine.     All  traces  of  its  ancient  divi- 
sion aidong  the  twelve  tribes  were  now  abo- 
lished, and  it  was  distributed  into  four  pro- 
vinces; namely,  Jadea  Proper  in  the  south, 
(ialilee  in  the  north,  Samaria  in  the  centre, 
and   Persea  on  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Judea  Proper,  situated  in  31"  •40'  north  lati- 
tude, was  bounded  on  the  north  by  .Samaria, 
on  the  west  by  the  .Mediterranean,  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Jordan,  on  the  south  by 
Arabia  Petra^a  ;  and  comprised  the   ancient 
settlements  of  .Fudah,  Benjamin,  Dan.  and 
Simeon,  with   Plulistia  and   Idumea.     It  is 
divided  by  Josepbus  into  eleven  toparchies, 
and  by  Pliny  into  ten ;  but  these  subdivi- 
sions are  little  noticed  by  ancient  writers, 
and  their  boundaries  are   very  imperfectly 
ascertained.      Tbe   principal   places    in  the 
north-east  quarter  of  the  prorincc  were  Jeru- 
salem, the  capital,  whicti  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  replaced 
by  a  new  city  named  /Elia,  a  little  fartlier 
north,  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  modem 
Jerusalem  ;  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees, 
about  nineteen  miles  eastward  of  Jerusalem, 
and  eight  from  the  nver  Jordan  ;  Phaselis, 
built  by  Herod  in  memory  of  his  brother, 
fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Jericho;  Arche- 
lais,  built  by  Archelaus,  ten  miles  north  of 


Jprictio ;    Oophna,   fifteen  miles    north   of 
Jerusalem,  Ln  the  road  to  Sichem ;  Bethel, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  originally 
called  Lu7. ;   Gilgal,  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  Jericho ;  Engeddi,  a  hundred  fur- 
longs south  south-east  of  Jericho,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Ma«a- 
da,  a  strong  fortress  built  by  Judas  Macca- 
Ikuh,  the  last  refuge  of  the  Jews  after  the 
fall  of  Jenisalem ;    Ephraira,  a  small  town 
westward  of  Jericho  ;  Anathoth,  a  Levitical 
town,  nearly  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  province 
were  situated  Bethlehem,  or  Ephrath,  about 
six  miles  south  from  the  capital ;  Bethiur, 
now  St.  Philip,  a  strong  ])lacc  on  the  road 
to  Hebron,  ten  miles  south  of  Jerusalem ; 
Ziph,  a  small  town  between  Hebron  and  the 
Dead  Sea ;  Zoar,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea^  near  the  situation  of  So- 
dom ;  Hebron,  formerly  Kirjath-Arba,  a  very 
ancient  town  in  a  hilly  country,  twenty-five 
miles   south    of  the   capital  ;    Arad,    about 
twenty-four  miles  southward  from  Hebron, 
and  near  the  Ascensus  Avrabim,  or  Scorpion 
Mountains,  on  the  border  of  Arabia  Petrara ; 
and  Thamor,  on  the  southern  limit  of  the 
province,   near  the  south  extremity  of  the 
bead  Sea.     In  the  north-west  quarter  were 
Bethshemcsh,  or  Heliopolis,  a  Levitical  city, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  capital  i  Rama, 
sis  miles  north  from  Jerusalem  i  Emmaus, 
a  village  eight  miles  north  north-west  from 
Jerusalem,  afterwards  called   Nicopolis,  in 
consequence  of  a  victory  gained  bv  Vespa- 
sian over  the  revolted  Jews  t  Bethoron,  a 
populous  Le^iticaJ  city  on  the  road  to  Lydda, 
a  few  miles  north-west  of  Emmaus  j  Kirjath- 
jearim,  on   the  ruad   to  Joppa.  nine   miles 
we.-itward  from  the  capital ;  Lydda,  now  I^od, 
and  called  by  the  Cireeks  Diospolis,  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  Joppa ;  Ramla,  supposed 
to  be  the   same   as  Ariitiathea,   about   Rve 
miles  south-west  of  Lydda ;  Joppa,  a  mari- 
time town,  now  Jaffa,  about  twelve  leagues 
north-west  of  Jcmsalem ;   Jabnc,   a  walled 
sea-port  town  between  Joppa  and  Azotns ; 
and  Ekron,  a  town  on  the  north  boundary 
of  the  PbiliHtines.     In  the  south-west  quar- 
ter of  Judea  were  Gath,  about  twenty  miles 
west  from  Jerusalem,  near  to  which  were  the 
city  of  Ek'Uthcropolis,  n  flourishing  place  in 
the  second   century  i    Ma.kkcdah,  a  strong 
place,  eight  miles  north-east  from  Eleuthero- 
polis  ;  Bersabe,  or  Beersheba,  about  twenty- 
■ix  miles  south  from  Eleutheropolis ;  Gerar, 
between  Beersheba  and  the  sea-coast ;  Azo- 
tui,  or  Ashdod,  to  the  west  of  Elcuthero- 
polis,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  and  the 
■oat  of  a  bialiop   in   the  firtit   ages   of  the 
Christian  church  ;  Ascalon.  a  considerable 
maritime  town,  above  forty-three  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem :  Gazn,  fifteen  miles  south- 
ward from  Ascalon ;  and  Raphia,  between 
Gaza   and    Rhtnorurura.   remarkable    for  a 
great  battle  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  which 
Phllopater,  king  of  Egypt,  defeated  Antio- 
rhus,  king  of  Syria. 
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Samaria,  lying  between  Judea  and  Galilee, 
in  32'  15'  north  latitude,  extended  along  the 
sea-coast  from  iloppa  to  Dora,  and  along  the 
river  Jordan  from  tne  ri^^llet  of  Alexandrinm 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias ;  comprehending  tne  territory  of  tlio 
tribe  of  Epnraim,  of  the  half  tribe  of  Mana»- 
seh,  and  part  of  Issachax.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  lung- 
dom  of  Israel,  north  of  Sichem,  and  equally 
distant  from  Jordan  and  the  sea-coast,  after- 
wards named  Sebaste  by  Herod,  in  hflnoor 
of  Augustus ;  Jezrael,  or  Esdraielon,  aboat 
four  leagues  north  from  Samaj-ia ;  SichoB, 
or  Sychar,  called  by  the  Romans  NeapoUt, 
eight  mUes  south  of  Samaria,  in  a  valley 
between  the  mountains  (ieriz.im  and  Ebal; 
Bethsan,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  S«y. 
thopolis,  about  twenty  miles  north-«u(  of 
Sichem  :  Cssarea  of  Palestine,  anaeatly 
called  Turris  Stratonis,  greatly  enlaiscd  by 
Herod,  and  long  the  principal  city  of  toe  fwo- 
vince,  about  nineteen  leagues  north  north- 
west from  Jerusalem ;  Dora,  now  Tutun, 
nine  miles  north  from  Cssare«,  on  the  roal, 
to  Tyre  <  Apollonia,  now  Arzuf,  on  the 
coast,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Com 
and  Hadadrimmon,  aftenvards  called  Mui-' 
mianupolis,  about  seventeen  miles  eastirvd 
of  Csesarea. 

Galiliea,  in  33°  north  latitude,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Samaria,  on  the  west  by  the  Ht 
diterranean,  on  the  north  by  Syria,  on  the 
by  the  river  Jordan  and  the  lake  Gem 
reth,  comprehended  the  possessions  of  Asbtfi 
Naphtali,  and  Zabtilon,  with  part  of  tfaeaUoU 
ment  of  Issachar.  The  northern  division  ti 
the  province  was  thinly  inhabited  by  Ji 
and  was  sometimes  called  Galilee  ol 
gentiles  ;  but  the  southern  portion  tnt 
populous.  Its  principal  towns  were  C; 
naum,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
of  Gennesareth ;  Betbsaida,  a  coosidenUa 
^'illage  a  few  leagues  south  of  Capemioai 
Cinnereth.  south  of  Bethsaida.  rebuilt  tf 
Herod  Antipas,  and  named  Tiberias ;  Ti" 
chaea,  a  considerable  town  at  the  efllsx 
the  river  Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Ti 
thirty  stadia  south  from  the  town  at  TUx^ 
rias;  Nazareth,  two  leagues  north-vtsi 
Mount  Tabor,  and  equaUy  distant  froB 
lake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  sea-coast ;  Ar- 
bela,  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth ;  SeppboiW 
or  Dio-Ctesarea,  now  Sefouri,  a  large  ui 
well-fortified  town,  about  five  leaouM  nortk 
north-west  of  IVloimt  Tahor ,  Zaboloa,  I 
strong  and  populous  place,  sixty  stadia  KWtk- 
east  of  Ptolemais  j  Acre,  or  Accon,  mv« 
miles  north  from  the  promontory  of  Camifl, 
afterwards  enlarged  and  called  I*tolcniais  f'J 
Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  tinu  ifit 
crusadcs  distinguished  by  the  nar. 
the  last  city  jiossessed  by  the  I  i. 
Syria,  and  wati  taken  and  destroyed  b> 
sultan  Serapha  of  Egypt  in  1291 ;  Kcdr*, 
Cydissus,  a  Levitical  city  at  the  foot 
Alount  Panuim,  twenty  tmlea  sauth-«3«t  <if 
Tyre ;  Dan,  originally  Lai«h,  on  the  ooftt 
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of  tlie  Holjr  Lanr],  about  thirty 
mile*  Bonth-east  of  Sidon  ;  Paneas,  near  to 
Dan.  or.  according  to  some,  only  a  iliffcreut 
name  for  the  same  place,  was  repaired  by 
Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  fireat,  and  by  him 
named  Ca^^area,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  with 
the  addition  of  Philippi,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Samaria ;    Jotaiiata,  the  strongest  town  in 
Galilee,  about  four  leagues  north  north-east 
of  Dio-Csesarea ;  and  Japha  and  Gi^chala, 
two  other  fortified  places  in  the  same  diBtrict. 
Persca.  though   the   name   would   denote 
any  e:ttent   of  country  beyond   .lordan,   Ls 
more  particularly  applied  to  that  district  in 
38*   north  latitude,   which    formerly  com- 
posed the  territories  of  Sihon  the  Amorite, 
and  Og.  king  uf  Bashan ;  extending  from 
the  river  Amon  (which   Aowh   through  an 
citensive  plain  into  the  Dead  Sea)  to  the 
mount  of  Gilead,  where  the  JortJan  issues 
from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  j  and  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  tribes  of  Retiben  and  (^d(l,  and 
the  half-tribe  of  iManasseb.     This  province 
ma  about  sixty  miles  from  north  to  south, 
U(d  forty  from  east  to  west.     The  principal 
plices  were  Penuel,  on  the  left  of  the  .Jali- 
ook,  which  forms  the  northern   border  of 
the  country ;  Succoth,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordun,  a  little  farther  south  ;  Bethabara,  a 
Lltle  below  Succoth,  where  was  a  place  of 
p»a«affe  over  the  river ;  Amathus,  afterwards 
Mmw  Assalt,  a  strong  town  be-low  the  influs 
of  the  torrent  .Jazer;  l-ivia*;,  between  Mount 
Nebo  and  "the   northern   extremity  of   the 
Btad  Sea,  a  town  which  was  go  named  by 
Herod,  in  honour  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Au- 
putug;  Machserus,  a  citadel  on  a  steep  rock, 
wuth  of  liivias,  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  l»a»a,  or  Calle-rhoe,  celebrated 
■wits  hot  springs,  between  Machaerus  and 
Ibc  river  Arnon  ;  Herodium,  a  fort  built  by 
Hcrud,  a  few  miles  farther  inland,  as  a  pro- 
'«ction  against  the  .Moabites  j  Aroer,  a  town 
^f  Moab,  seven  leagues  east  of  the  Dead 
''*<»!  Castra  Amonensia,  a  Roman  station, 
n^ipoMd  to  be  the  ancient  Mepboatli,  (icven 
^k^ea   north-uast   of  Aroer  ;    Hesbon,   or 
fiwuj,  the  capital  of  J^ihon,  anciently  famed 
fer  it«  lish-pools,  seven  leagues  east  from 
the  Jordan,  three  from  Mount  Nebo,  and 
iJearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province  ;  Mada- 
Ua,  now  El-Delkaa,  three  leagues  south-east 
*f  Hesbon  ;  Jazer,  or  Tira,  a  Lcvitical  city 
On  a  »iaaB  lake,  five  leagues  north-east  of 
He«boti.    To  the  south  of  Periea  lies  a  ter- 
ritory called  Moabitcs.  the  capital  of  which 
Mr&»  Rabbatli-Moab,  afterwartls  named  Are- 
Opolis;  and  to  the  south- west  of  which  was 
tJharac-Moab.  or  Karak,  a  fortress  on  the 
Summit  uf  a  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
Valley. 

To  the  north  of  Perwa  were  situated  seve- 
>«1  districts,  which,  as  forming  part  of  the 
kinj/dom  of  ,)udea  under  Herod  the  (Ireat, 
require  to  be  briefly  noticed  in  this  account ; 
and  which  do  pr0|)erly  come  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Peraia,  as  being  situated  on  the 
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eaatvard  of  the  river  Jordan.  These  were 
Galaadites,  or  Gileadites,  in  32°  21)'  north 
latitude,  now  iiarca,  east  from  Jordan,  and 
north  from  the  Jabbok  ;  containing  the 
cities  of  Ramoth-<.iiIea(i,  Mahanasm,  Jabesh- 
(jilead,  at  the  foot  of  IMount  (iilead.  Bata- 
nica,  anciently  Basan,  now  Bitinia,  in  32°  25' 
north  latituclc,  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
oaks  and  pastures,  was  situated  to  the  north 
of  Cralaauites,  and  contained  the  cities  of 
Adrea,  or  Edrei,  Astaroth,  and  Bathyra. 
(iaulonitis,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
Batanaea  and  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, stretching  northward  to  Mount  Her- 
mon,  and  containing  Gatnala,  a  strong  town 
near  the  southern  eitremity  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias;  Argob,  between  this  sea  and  Mount 
Hippos  ;  Julias,  supposed  to  be  the  same  aa 
(Jhorazin,  and  by  others  to  be  Bethsaida; 
and  .Seleuca,  a  fortified  place  on  the  east 
borcier  of  Ijacus  ^amochonitis.  Auranitis, 
or  Itunea,  a  mountainous  and  barren  tract 
north  of  QutanH^a,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a  branch  of  Mount  Hermon,  contained 
BoBtra,  or  Bozra,  al>out  Afty  miles  east  from 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  bordering  on  .\rabia 
Petra>a,  afterwards  enlarged  by  Trajan,  and 
named  Trajana  Bostra;  and  T  rachonitis,  in 
33°  l.i'  north  latitude,  between  Hermon  and 
Antilibanus,  eastward  from  the  sources  of 
Jordan,  and  coniaining  Baolgad,  Mispah, 
Fanea.s,  or  Caesarea  i'hilippi,  and  .'Enos, 
nearly  twenty-five  miles  east  of  I'anseas, 
and  a-t  far  south  south-west  of  Damas- 
cus. ITiere  remains  to  he  noticed  the  De- 
capolis,  or  confederation  of  ten  cities  in 
the  last-mentionefl  districts,  which  having 
been  occupied  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity by  heathen  inhabitants,  refuse<l  to 
ado))t  the  Mosaic  ritual  after  the  restoration 
of  the  .lews,  and  found  it  nccif«sary  to  unite 
their  strength  against  the  enterprises  of  the 
Aamonean  princes.  One  of  them,  namely, 
Scytbopolia,  already  dcicribed  in  the  account 
of  Samaria,  was  situateil  to  the  west  of  Jor- 
dan ;  but  the  other  nine  were  all  to  the  east 
of  that  river,  namely  Gadara,  or  Kedar,  a 
strong  place  on  a  hil],  the  capital  of  Pcrara. 
in  the  time  of  Josephus,  about  8i.xty  stadia 
east  fi-om  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  much  fre- 
quented tor  its  hot  baths:  Hippo.s.  some- 
times called  Susitha,  thirty  stadia  nortb-wcst 
of  Gadara;  Diuoi,  or  Dion,  of  which  the 
situation  is  unknown,  but  conjectured  by 
D'AnViUe  to  have  been  about  seven  leagues 
eastward  from  Pella,  a  considerable  town 
supplied  with  copious  fountains,  on  the  river 
Jaiiliuk,  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Ciadara, 
and  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the 
Christians  retired,  by  divine  admonition,  he- 
fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  Canatha, 
south-east  of  (.'le^area,  and  between  the  Jor- 
dan and  Mount  Hermon  ;  (iarasa,  afterwards 
Jarus,  three  leagues  north-east  from  the 
upper  extreniity  of  the  sea  of  I'iberias,  and 
much  noted  during  the  crusades  ;  ilabbath- 
Ammon,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites, 
Boulh  ea^t  uf  Ilamoth,  and  near  Uie  source 


of  the  Jalibok.  on  the  confines  of  Arabia, 
afterwanJs  called  I'hiladelphia  bv  Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus,  from  whom  it  had  received 
considerable  improvementH,  of  n'hich  the 
rutnH  are  still  visible ;  Al)ila,  four  leagues 
east  from  (iadara,  in  a  fertile  tract  between 
the  river  Hieromax  and  Mount  (jilcad;  and 
Capitolais,  a  toivn  in  Batansca,  five  or  six 
leagues  east  north-east  of  Gadara. 

JvDEA,  WiLD«BNE88  OF,  8  Wild  and  dcsept 
country  along  the  southern  course  of  the 
river  Jordan,  east  of  ilerugalera  ;  that  which 
by  St.  Matthew  is  called  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  being  dei^cribed  by  ^t.  Luke  as  "  all 
the  country  about  .lordan ; "  from  whence 
this  wilderness  extended  southward  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Dead  .Sea.  This  is  a 
stony  and  desolate  repon,  of  hopeless  ste- 
rility, and  roost  savage  aspect ;  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  disordered  piles  of  rocks, 
and  roeky  mountains.  This  was  the  wilder- 
ness in  which  John  first  preached  and  bap- 
tized, and  into  which  our  Lord,  after  his  own 
baptism,  was  led  by  the  Spirit  to  be  tempted, 
Matt.  iv. ;  Luke  iv.  Here,  also,  the  moun- 
tain was  situated  which  formed  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  this  tempta- 
tion. Maundrell  describes  this  region  as 
a  most  miserable,  dry,  and  barren  place; 
consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains,  so  torn 
and  disordered,  as  if  the  earth  had  here 
suffered  some  great  convulsion.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, who  visited  the  same  part  in  1h16, 
says,  "  As  we  proceeded  to  the  northward, 
we  had  on  our  left  a  lofty  peak  of  the  range 
of  hills  which  border  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  west,  and  ended  in  this  direction  the 
mountains  of  Judea.  This  peak  is  considered 
to  be  that  to  which  Jesus  was  transported  by 
the  de\-il  during  his  fast  of  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness ;  '  after  which  he  was  an  hun- 
gered.' Nothing  can  be  more  forbidihng 
than  the  aspect  of  these  hills  ;  not  a  blade  of 
verdure  is  to  be  seen  over  all  their  surface, 
and  not  the  sound  of  any  living  being  is  to 
bo  heard  throughout  all  their  extent.  They 
form,  indeed,  a  most  appropriate  scene  for 
that  wilderness  in  which  the  Son  of  God  ia 
said  to  have  dwelt  with  the  wild  beasts, 
'  while  the  angels  ministered  unto  him."  " 

JUDGES  is  applied  to  certain  eminent 
persons  chosen  by  <  iod  himself  to  govern  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  Joshua  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kings.  For  the  nature  and 
duration  of  their  office,  and  the  powers  with 
which  tiiey  were  invested,  see  Jawe.  The 
judges  were  not  ordinary  magistrates,  but 
were  appointed  by  <iod  on  extraordinary 
occasions;  as  to  head  the  annios,  to  deliver 
the  people  from  their  enemies,  &c.  8ahan 
has  obser^'ed,  that  they  not  only  presided  in 
courts  of  justice,  but  were  also  at  the  head 
of  the  councils,  the  armies,  and  of  every 
thing  that  concemet!  the  government  of  the 
state  J  though  they  never  assumed  the  title 
either  of  pnnces,  governors,  or  the  like. 

•Salian  remarks  seven  points  wherein  they 
differed  from  kings  :   1.  They  were  not  here 
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ditary.     2.  Tljty  had  no  absolute  power  of 
life   and  death,  but   only  according  to  the 
laws,  and  dcpendently  upon  them.     3.  They 
never  undertook  war  at  their  own  pleamre, 
but  only  when   they  were  commanded  by 
God,  or  called  to  it  by  the  people.     4.  They 
exacted  no  tribute.     5.  They  did  notsacceei 
each  other  immediately,  but  after  the  death 
of  one  there  was  frequently  an  interval  tf 
several  years  before  a  successor  was  appoint^ 
ed.      6.  lliey  did   not   use    the   ensigns  of 
sovereignty,  tlie  sceptre  or  diadem.     5.  They 
had  no  authority  to  make  any  laws,  hut  wert 
only  to  take  care  of  the  ohser%'ance  of  those  of 
Aloses.   Godwin,  in  his  "  Moses  and  .^aron," 
compares  them  to  the  Roman  dictators, win 
were  appointed  only  on  extraordinary  emer* 
gencies,  as  in  case  of  war  abroad,  or  conapi* 
racics  at  home,  and  whose  power,  while  they 
continued  in  office,  was  great,  and  tren  ab- 
solute,    'llius  the  Hebrew  judges  Man  to 
have  been  appointed  only  in  cases  of  nadoBil 
trouble  and  danger.     'Inis  was  the  ease  par«, 
ticularly  with  respect  to  Uthniel,  Ehud,  and' 
Gideon.     The  power  of  the  judges,  while  in 
office,  was  very  great ;  nor  does  it  seem  t» 
have  been  limited  to  a  certain  time,  like  tbal 
of  the  Koman  dictators,  which  continued  for 
half  a  year ;  nevertheless,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that,  when  they  had  performed  tiic 
business  for  which  they  were  appointed,  th?? 
retired  to  a  private  life.     This  Godwin  r 
from  Gideon's  refusing  to  take  upon  bii:;    • 
perpetual  government  of  Israel,  as  beiiig  in- 
consistent with  the  theocracy. 

Besides  these  superior  judges,  every  ritr 
in  the  commonwealth  had  its  elder«.  vba 
formed  a  court  of  judicature,  with  a  power 
of  determining  lesser  matters  in  their  n- 
spective  districts.  The  rabbles  say,  tlMit 
were  three  such  elders  or  judges  in  ttA 
lesser  city,  and  twenty-three  in  the  grestff. 
But  Josephus,  whose  authority  has  greater 
weight,  sjjeaks  of  seven  judges  in  each,  «iti- 
01U  any  such  distinction  of  greater  and  leK 
Sigonius  stipjmses  that  these  elder*  and 
judged  of  cities  were  the  original  eoitftiOi- 
tion  settled  in  the  wilderness  by  .Mo«e«.iipM 
the  adxnce  given  him  by  Jethro,  I 
21,  22,  and  continued  by  divine  nj 
after  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  (Uauiii 
whereas  others  imagine  that  the  JethTodv 
prefectures  were  a  peculiar  cone 
suited  to  their  condition  while  enca: 
the  wilderness,  but  laud  aside  after 
into  Canaan.  It  is  certain,  however, 
there  was  a  court  of  judges  and  officer*, 
pointed  in  every  city,  by  the  law  of  Mixe^ 
Deut.  xvi.  18.  How  far,  and  in  what  re- 
spects, these  judges  differed  from  the  eldm 
of  the  citv,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain!  mi 
whether  tWy  were  the  same  or 
persons.  Perhaps  the  title  elders  may 
their  seniority  and  dignity ;  and  I 
judges,  the  office  they  sustained.  ■J"h»lc>»» 
courts  of  justice,  in  their  several  cities,  »«» 
held  in  their  gates,  Deut.  xvi.  15.  E«k 
tribe    had     its     respective     prinre 
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office  related  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to 
iQilitary  afTalrs.  We  read  also  of  the  princee 
of  the  conitfTrg^ation,  who  prenided  in  judi- 
ciary matters.  These  are  called  elders,  and 
were  seventy  in  number,  Numbers  xi.  16, 17, 
24,  25.  Hut  it  does  not  appear  whether  or 
not  this  consistory  of  seventy  elders  was  a 
perpetual,  or  only  a  temporary,  institution. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  same 
that  afterwards  became  famous  under  the 
appellation  of  sanhedrim ;  but  others  con- 
ceive the  institution  of  the  fieventy  elders  to 
have  been  only  temporary,  for  the  assistance 
of  iMoscs  in  the  government,  before  the 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  that 
the  sanhedrim  was  first  set  up  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees.     See  Sanrbdrim. 

JvnsKB,  Book  or,  a  canonical  book   of 
the  Old  Testament,  containing  the   bifitory 
of  the  Israelitish  judges,  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking  in  the  preceding  article.    The 
tathor  is    not   known.     It    is   probable  the 
work  did  not  come  from  any  single  hand, 
being  rather  a  collection  of  several  little  his- 
tories, which  at  first  were  separate,  but  were 
ifterwards  collected  by  Ezra  or  Samuel  into 
tangle  volume  ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  were 
taken  fi-om  the  ancient  journals,  annals,  or 
memoirs,  composed  by  the  several  judges. 
The  antiquity  of  tliis  book  is  unquestionable, 
M  it  mu.st  have  been  written  bciore  the  time 
of  David,  since  the  description,  Judges  i.  21, 
»M  no  longer  true  of  Jerusalem  after  he  had 
t»ken  possession  of  it,  and  had  introduced 
•  third  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  tribe  of 
••(iikh.     Eichorn  acknowledges  that  it  docs 
not  bear  the  marks  of  subsequent  interpola- 
'WB,    Dr.  Patrick  ia  of  opinion  that  the  five 
iMt  chapters  are  a  distinct  history,  in  which 
'ne  auttior  givcjt  an  account  of  several  me- 
•notable  transactions,  which  occurred  in   or 
jltout  the  time  of  the  judges ;  whose  history 
■'*  would  not  interrupt  by  intermixing  these 
"tttlrri  with  it,  and  therefore  reserved  them 
•"  tjc  related   by  tliemselves  in  the  second 
PW,  or  appendix. 

JriXiiMluST,  Day  of,  is  that  important 

Prioil  which  shall  terminate  the  present  dis- 

pnisation  of  grace  towards  the  fallen  race  of 

Adam,  put  an  end  to  time,  and  introduce 

the  etern.il  destinies  of  men  and  angels,  Acts 

'n.31  ;  1  Cor.  XV.  24— 2(>i   1  Thess.  iv.  14 

~ir;  Malt.  jcxv.  31 — tC.    It  is  in  reference 

'othis  solemn  period  that  the  apostle  IVter 

•*}!,    "  The  heavens  and  the  earth  which 

)*'<'•■  exist  are  by  the  word  uf  (iod  reserved 

"•♦lore  unto  fire,  against  the  day  of  judg- 

IH'tit,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men,"  2  I'eter 

"'■  7.  Several  eminent  commentators  under- 

"J^nd  this  prophecy  as  a  prediction  of  the 

*«truction   of  Jerusalem.      In  supjM)rt  of 

'•'eir  interpretation,  they  ap[)eal  to  the  anci- 

*"!  Jewish  prophecies,  where,  as  they  con- 

''id,  the  revolutions  in  the  [lolitical  state  of 

^'llpires  and  nations  are  foretold  in  the  same 

n'^Tms  of  expression  with  those  introduced  in 

j[^':ter'»  prediction.     The  following  are  the 

•'•'ophecies  to  which   they  appeal  : — Isaiah 


xxsiv.  4,  where  the  destruction  of  Iduraea 
is  foretold  under  the  figures  of  dissolving 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  of  rolling  the  heaven 
together  as  a  scroll,  and  of  the  falling  down 
of  all  their  host  as  the  leaf  fallelh  off  from 
the  vine.  Erek.  xxxii.  7,  where  the  destruc- 
tion of  Egypt  is  described  by  the  figxires  of 
covering  tnc  heaven,  and  making  the  stars 
thereof  dark  j  and  of  covering  the  sun  with 
a  cloud,  and  of  hindering  the  moon  from 
giving  her  tight.  In  Joel  ii.  10,  the  invasion 
of  .ludea  by  foreign  armies  i.H  thus  foretold  : 
"  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the 
heavens  shall  tremble  ;  the  sun  and  the 
moon  sha!!  I)t'  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  with- 
draw tlicir  shining."  And  in  verses  30,  31,  th« 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ia 
thus  predicteiJ ;  "  1  will  show  wonders  in 
the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood,  and 
fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be 
turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord  come."  God,  threatening  the  Jews, 
is  introduced  saying,  "  In  that  day  I  will 
cause  the  sun  to  gO'  down  at  noon,  and  I 
wiU  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  day," 
Amos  viii.  9.  The  overlhraw  of  Judaism 
and  heathenism  is  thus  foretold :  "Yet  once 
and  1  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,"  Haggai  ii.  6. 
Lastly :  our  Lord,  in  his  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jemsalem,  has  the  following 
expressions :  "  After  the  tribulation  of  those 
days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars 
shall  fall  from  neaven,  and  the  powers  of 
heaven  shall  be  shaken,"  Matt  xxiv.  29. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  these  pro- 
phecies, none  of  the  prophets  have  spoken, 
as  Peter  has  done,  of  the  entire  dcslniction 
of  this  mundane  system,  nor  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  part  thereof.  They  mention 
only  the  rolling  of  the  heavens  together  as 
a  scroll,  the  obscuring  of  the  light  uf  the 
sun  and  of  the  moon,  the  shaking  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  falling  down 
of  the  stars :  whereas  I'eter  sptaks  of  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  the  parts  of  this 
mundane  system  by  fire.  This  difference 
aflbrds  room  for  believing  that  the  events 
foretold  by  the  prophets  are  different  in 
their  nature  from  those  foretold  by  the  apos- 
tle ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  figuratively 
understood,  while  those  predicted  by  the 
apostle  are  to  be  understood  liteniUy.  To 
this  conclusion,  likewise,  the  phra-ssolugy  of 
the  prophets,  compared  with  that  of  the 
apostle,  evidently  leads  :  for  the  prophetic 
jihriiseology,  literally  vnieqireted,  exhibits 
impossibilities  J  such  as  the  rolling  of  the 
heavens  together  as  a  scroll ;  the  turning 
of  the  moon  into  blood,  and  the  falling  down 
of  the  stars  from  heaven  as  the  leaf  of  a  tree. 
Not  so  the  apostolic  phraseology  :  for  the 
burning  of  the  heavi'nn,  or  atmosphere,  and 
its  pa.sHing  nway  with  a  great  noise  j  and  the 
burning  of  the  earth  and  the  works  thereon, 
together  with  the  huroing  and  melting  of 
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ihc  elements,  that  is,  the  constituent  parts 
of  which  this  terraqueous  ^lobe  is  cutnpostd ; 
are  all  things  possible,  and  tliereforc  may 
be  literally  understood  ;  while  the  thinffs 
mentioned  by  the  prophets  can  only  be 
token  figuratively.  This,  however,  is  not 
all.  There  are  things  in  tlie  apostle's  pro- 
phecy whicli  show  that  he  intended  it  to  bo 
taken  literally.  As,  1.  He  begins,  with  an 
account  of  the  ]>erisliing  of  the  old  world, 
to  demonstrate  against  the  scoflers  the  pos- 
■ibility  of  the  perishing  of  the  present  uea- 
vens  and  earth.  But  tliat  example  would 
not  have  suited  his  purj>ose  ;  unless,  by  the 
burning  of  the  present  heavens  and  earth, 
be  had  meant  the  destruction  of  the  mate- 
rial fabric.  Wherefore,  the  onposiiion  stated 
in  this  prophecy  lietween  the  perishing  of 
the  old  world  by  water,  and  tlie  perishing 
of  the  present  world  by  fire,  shows  that  the 
latter  is  to  be  as  real  a  destruction  of  the 
material  fabric  as  the  farmer  was.  2.  The 
circamstancc  of  the  present  heavens  and 
earth  being  treasured  up  and  kept,  ever 
■ince  the  lirRt  deluge,  from  all  after  deluges, 
in  order  to  their  being  destroyed  by  fire  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  shows,  we  think,  that 
the  apostle  is  iipeaking  of  a  real,  and  not  of 
K  metaphorical,  destruction  of  the  heavens 
and  earth.  3.  This  appears,  liken-ise,  from 
the  apostle's  foretelling  that,  after  the  pre- 
sent heavens  and  eartlj  are  burned,  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  art  to  appear,  in 
which  the  righteous  are  for  ever  to  dwell. 
4.  The  time  fixed  by  the  n])ostlc  for  the 
burning  of  the  heavens  and  tlie  earth,  name- 
ly, the  day  of  judgment  and  punishment  of 
ungodly  men,  shows  that  the  apostle  is 
speaking,  not  of  the  destruction  of  a  single 
city  or  nation  during  the  subsistence  of  the 
world,  but  of  the  earth  itself,  with  all  the 
wicked  who  have  dwelt  thereon.  These  cir- 
cumstances persuade  us  that  this  prophecy, 
as  well  as  the  one  recorded,  2  Thess.  i,  f), 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  metaphorically  of 
the  dcslructirm  of  Jerusalem  ;  hut  should  be 
understood  literally  of  the  general  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  destruction  of  our  mun- 
dane system. 

But  "  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to 
die,  and  after  death  the  judgment."  These 
two  events  are  inseparably  linked  together 
in  the  divine  decree,  and  they  reciprocally 
reflect  importance  on  each  other.  Death  is, 
indeed,  the  terror  of  our  nature.  Men  may 
contrive  to  keep  it  from  their  thoughts-,  but 
they  cannot  think  of  it  without  fearfid  appre- 
hensions of  its  consequences.  It  was  justly 
to  be  dreaded  by  man  in  his  state  of  inau- 
cence  ;  and  to  the  unrenewed  man  it  ever  was, 
nnd  ever  will  be,  a  just  object  of  ahhorrcnre. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  is  the 
only  sovereign  antidote  against  this  univcr> 
aal  evil.  To  the  believer  in  Christ,  its  rough 
aspect  is  smoothed,  and  its  terrors  cease  to 
be  alarming.  To  him  it  is  the  messenger  of 
peace ;  its  sting  is  plucked  out ;  it«  dark 
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valley  is  the  road  to  perfect  blin  and  life 
immortal.  To  him,  "  to  Lve  ia  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gain,"  Phil.  i.  21.  To  die  '.  Speak- 
ing properly,  he  cannot  die.  He  has  already 
died  in  Christ,  and  with  him  :  his  "  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,"  Rom.  vi.  8  ;  CoL  iii.  3. 
With  this  conquest  of  the  fear  of  death  it 
nearly  allied  another  glorious  privilege  r^' 
suiting  from  union  with  the  Redeemer; 
that,  when  he  sliall  appear,  we  may  have 
confidence,  and  "  not  be  ashamed  before  him 
at  his  coming,''  1  John  ii.  28.  Were  death 
all  that  we  have  to  dread,  death  might  be 
braved.  But  after  death  there  is  a  jntig- 
ment  ;  a  judgment  attended  with  rircom- 
stanees  so  tremendous,  a«  to  shake  the 
hearts  of  the  boldest  of  the  sons  of  natuK. 
Then  "  men  shall  seek  death,  and  shall  not 
find  it :  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  ietlh 
shall  flee  from  them,"  Rev.  ix.  6.  Then 
shall  come  indeed  an  awful  day ;  a  day  t" 
which  all  that  have  preeedeil  it  arc  inlcwM 
to  be  subservient  ;  when  the  lioti  *^ 
appear  in  the  united  splendour  of 
of  governing,  and  of  judicial  maji 
finish  his  puqioses  respecting  man  and 
and  to  pronounce  the  final,  irrevennble 
tence,  "  It  is  done  !"  Rev.  x\i.  fi  Nothii 
of  terror  or  magnificence  hii^  - 

no  glory  of  the  rising  sun 
darkness  and  of  storm, — no  c.o 
the  earth, — no  wide  irruption  of  ^ 
flaming  comet  dragging  its  burnuj).-  >•  -i< 
over  half  the  heaven,  can  convey  to  uj  ui 
adequate  conception  of  that  day  of  tcmW» 
brightness  and  irresistible  devastation,  t  n 
ation  then  shall  be  uncreat«'il  "The 
vens  shall  pass  away  with  a  l 
the  elements  shall  melt  wit 
the  earth  also,  and  the  works  thai  ar«  lh«tr. 
in,  shall  be  burnt  up,"  2  I'etcr  iii  10  TV 
Lonl  shall  he  revealed  from  ' 
flaming  fire,  2  Thes«.  i.  7.  8,  arr 
the  glory  of  his  Godhead,  and  atten 
his  mighty  angels,  Matt.  xvi.  2 
All  that  are  m  the  grave  sIm'u  " 
voice,  and  shall  come  forth.  Jol.i 
Earth  and  sea  shall  give  up  the  in>» 
are  in  tliem.  All  that  ever  lived  slull< 
before  him.  Rev.  xs.  12.  13.  The, 
shall  sit ;  and  the  books  shall  he 
Uan.  vii.  10.  The  eye  of  <.hn: 
tectg  every  concealment  by  which  they 
screen  from  observation  t  npTn«clves 
iniquity.  The  last  rehn 
separated  from  the  corn, 
teous,  Psalm  i.  5;  and  mtlexiblt  jiui 
often  <]i.'«rcgardcd,  deride<l.  and  defied, 
forth  their  eternal  doom  !  But  to  the 
this  shall  be  a  day  of  glory  anil 
They  shall  be  pubUr!--  --' •■■■■.\-ledfd  ^ 
(tod  as   his  people  ^  pn  .-lifisd 

tlic  slanders  of  the  worl^ ,  ,;cd  «id 

mortal  liodies ;  presented  by  C'hritt  is  *■ 
Father  4  and  admitted  into  the  hjghl  i^ 
city  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Q  "^^ 
ever.  These  are  the  elerstiog,  tlie 
porting  views,  which  made  the  afMsilt 
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ipeak  whh  so  raucb  desire  and  earnest  cx- 
pertatinn  of  "  the  day  of  Christ." 

JUSTICE  is  in  scripture  taken  for  that 
enential  perfection  in  God,  wberebv  he  is 
infinitely  righteous  and  just,  both  in  tiimself 
and  in  all  his  proceedings  with  his  creatures, 
Psalm  bntsii.  14.  2.  That  political  virtue 
which  renders  to  everj  man  his  due ;  and  is 
fint,  distributive,  which  concerns  princes, 
nugittrates,  &c..  Job  xxix.  14 ;  secondly, 
eommunicative,  which  concerns  oil  persons 
in  their  dealings  one  with  another,  (ien. 
rriii.  19- 

JcsTicK,   Admixistuation  or     Accord- 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  there  were   to  be 
in  all  the  cities,  whose  dut)'  it  wae 
cewiae  to  exercise  judicial  authority  in  the 
neighbouring  villages;  but  weighty  causes 
and  appeals  went  up  to  the  supreme  judge  or 
mler  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  in  case  of  a 
^ure  here,  to  the  High  Priest,  Deut.  rvii. 
B,  9-    In  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  weighty 
causes  and  appeals  went  up,  of  course,  to 
tlw  king,  who,  in  very  difficult  cases,  8eem« 
to  have  consulted  the  High  iViest,  as  is  cus- 
tomary at  the  present  day  among  the  Persians 
and  Ottomans.     The  judicial  establishment 
n«  rb-organizcd  after  the  captivity,  and  two 
dMMS  of  judges,  the  inferior  and  superior, 
•oe  appouited,   Ezra  vii.  25.     The   more 
difficult  cases,   nevertheless,   and    appeals, 
fere  either  brought  before  the  niler  of  the 
"•le,  called  nriD.  or  before  the  High  Priest; 
until,  in  the  age  of  the  Alaccabccs,  a  supreme, 
judicial  tribunal  was  instituted,  which  is  first 
mentioned  under  Hyrcanus  1 1 .   This  tribunal 
ii  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  seventy-two 
tounsellors,  who  were  appointed   to  assist 
MoieK  in   the   civil   administration   of   the 
fovemmcnt,  but  who  never  filled  the  office 
ol  judges.     See  JSamiedhim. 

ilotcphtu  states,  that  in  every  city  there  was 
1  tribunal  of  seven  judges,  with  two  Levites 
M  upparitors,  and  that  it  was  a  Mosaic  instj- 
tation.     Tliat  there  existed  such  an  institu- 
tion in  his  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ; 
"Utile  probably  erred  in  referring  its  origin  to 
i>  early  a  period  as  the  days  of  Moses.  (.See 
Jtdgu.)  1  hia  tribunal,  which  decided  causes 
*f  Ism  moment,  is  denominated  in  the  New 
"^vnoMxA  KjAnif,  or  the  judgment.  Matt.  v.  2-2. 
TheTalmudists  mention  a  tribunal  of  tweiity- 
tJiree  jud^pH,  and  another  of  three  judges; 
""It  Josephus  is  sdent  in  respect  to  them. 
Tb»  courts  of  twenly-tlirce  judgns  wore  the 
tome  with   the   synagogue  tribunals,  raen- 
tMned  in  John  xvi,  2 ;  which  merely  trieil 
questions  of  a   religious  nature,   and   sen- 
taoced  to  no  other  punishment  than  "  forty 
■dipes  save  one,"  2  Cor.  xi.  24.     The  court 
>f  three  judges  was  merely  a  session   of 
tferees,  which  was  allowed  to  the  Jews  by 
tile  Roman  laws ;  for  the  Talmudists  them- 
*ejves,  in  describing  this  court,  go  on  to 
''bacrve,  that  one  judge  was  chosen  by  the 
jccuaer,  another  by  the  accused,  and  a  third 
F  "^y  the  two  parties  conjunctly;  which  shows 

*l  once  the  nature  of  the  tribunal. 
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Tb»|in»  at  which  courts  were  held,  and 
causes  were  brought  before  them  for  trial, 
was  in  the  morning,  Jer  xxi.  12  ;  Psalm  ci. 
8.  According  to  the  Talmudists,  it  was  not 
lawful  to  try  causes  of  a  capital  nature  in  the 
night ;  and  it  was  equally  unlawfid  to  examine 
a  cause,  pass  sentence,  and  put  it  in  execution 
on  the  same  day.  The  last  particular  was  very 
strenuously  insisted  on.  Jt  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  all  of  these  practices,  which  were 
observed  in  other  trials,  were  neglected  in 
tlie  tumultuous  trial  of  Jesus,  Afatt.  xxvi. 
57;  John  xviii.  13 — 18.  The  places  for  ju- 
dicial trials  were  in  very  ancient  times  the 
gates  of  cities,  which  were  well  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  (See  Gates.)  Originally,  trials 
were  every  where  very  summary,  excepting 
in  Egypt ;  where  the  accuser  committed  the 
charge  to  writing,  the  accused  replied  in 
writing,  the  accuser  repeated  the  charge,  and 
the  accused  answered  again,  &c.,  Job  xiv.  17. 
It  was  customary  in  Egypt  for  the  judge  to 
have  the  code  of  laws  placed  before  him,  a 
practice  which  still  prevails  in  the  cast 
Moses  interdicted,  in  the  most  express  and 
decided  manner,  gifts  or  bribes,  wnich  were 
intended  to  cornipt  the  judges,  Exod.  xxii. 
20,  21;  xxiii,  1 — 9;  Lev.  xix.  15;  Deut. 
xxiv.  14,  15.  Moses  also,  by  legal  precau- 
tions, prevented  capital  punishments,  and 
corporal  punishments  which  were  not  capi- 
tal, from  bein^  extended,  as  was  done  ia 
other  nations,  both  to  parents  and  their 
children,  and  thus  involving  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  in  that  miserj'  which  wa* 
justly  due  only  to  the  latter,  Exod.  xxiii.  7 : 
Deut.  xxiv.  IC ;  Dan.  vi.  24. 

The  ceremonies  which  were  observed  in 
conducting  a  judicial  trial,  were  as  follows : 
1.  The  acCTiscr  and  the  accused  both  made 
their  appearance  before  the  judge  or  judges, 
Deut.  XXV.  1,  who  sat  with  legs  crossed  upon 
the  floor,  which  ^vas  furnished  for  their  ac- 
commodation with  carpet  and  ctishions.  A 
secretary  was  present,  at  least  in  more 
modem  times,  who  wrote  down  the  sentence, 
and,  indeed,  everything  in  relation  to  the 
trial ;  for  instance,  the  articles  of  agreement 
that  might  be  entered  into  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  judicial  proceedings, 
Isaiah  x.  1,2;  Jer.  xxxii.  1 — 14.  The  Jews 
assert  that  there  were  two  secretaries,  the 
one  being  seated  to  the  right  of  tho  judge, 
who  wrote  the  sentence  of  Not  Guilty,  the 
other  to  the  left,  who  wrote  the  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Matt.  xxv.  33 — 46.  That  an 
apparitor  or  beadle  was  jirescnt,  is  apparent 
from  other  sources.  2.  ITie  accuser  was 
denominated  in  Hebrew  fua?,  or  the  adver- 
sary.  Zech.  iii.  1 — 3;  Psalm  cix.  6.  The 
judge  or  judges  were  seated,  but  both  of  the 
parties  implicated  stood  up,  the  accuser 
standing  to  the  right  hand  of  tho  accused  : 
the  latter,  at  least  after  the  captivity,  when 
the  cause  was  one  of  grc&t  conscrjucnce, 
appeared  with  hair  dishevelled,  and  in  a  gar- 
ment of  mourning.  3.  I'he  nitnesscs  were 
sworn,  and,  in  capital  caws,  the  parties  con- 
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cemed,  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 10 ;  Matt.  xsvi.  (1.1. 
In  order  to  establish  the  charges  nlleffcd, 
two  witnesse.s  were  nercssary,  and,  including 
the  accuser,  three.  The  witncsse«  wcri?  ex- 
amined separately,  but  the  person  accuited 
liad  ihc  lilierty  to  he  present  when  their  tes- 
timony was  given  in.  Num.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut. 
xvii.  I  — 15;  Matt.  ixvi.  59.  Pro«)f«  mi|i(ht 
be  brought  from  other  sources ;  for  itiKtauce, 
from  written  contracts,  or  from  papers  in 
evidence  of  anything  purchased  or  sold,  of 
which  there  were  commonly  taken  two 
copies,  the  one  to  be  sealed,  the  other  to  be 
left  open,  as  was  customary  in  the  time  of 
Jerom,  Jer.  xxxii.  10 — 13.  4.  The  parties 
sometimes,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Prov. 
xviii.  18,  made  use  of  the  lot  in  determining 
the  pointa  of  difficulty  between  them,  but 
not  without  a  mutual  agreement,  'ilic  sacred 
lot  of  Urim  and  Tliummim  was  anciently 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  detect  the  guilty, 
Joshua  vii.  14 — 24;  I  Sam.  xiv.;  but  the 
determination  of  a  ca-se  of  right  or  wrong  in 
this  way  was  not  commanded  by  Moses. 
5.  'ITie  sentence,  very  soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  e.vamination,  was  pronounced  ; 
and  the  criminal,  without  any  delay,  even  if 
the  ortencc  were  a  capital  one,  was  hastened 
away  to  the  place  of  pimishment,  .loshua  vii. 
32,  iiC.  ;  I  Snm.  xxii.  18  ;  1  lungs  ii.  23. 

A  few  additional  remarks  will  cast  some 
light  upon  some  passages  of  scripture :  The 
station  of  the  accused  was  in  an  eiiiinLut 
place  in  the  court,  that  the  people  raiirlit  nee 
them,  and  hear  wlmt  was  alleged  against 
tliLia,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  together  with  the 
defence  made  by  the  criminals.  This  explains 
the  reason  of  the  remark  by  the  evangelist 
Matthew,  concerning  the  posture  of  our  Lord 
at  his  trial:  "  Jcaus  stood  before  the  go- 
vernor;" and  that,  in  a  mock  trial,  many 
ages  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  which 
some  attention  wan  also  (laid  to  public  forma, 
Naboth  was  set  on  high  among  the  people, 
1  Kings  xx'i.  9,  'l-he  accusers  and  the  wit- 
nesses also  stood,  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  sit  by  the  indulgence  of  the  judges,  when 
they  stated  the  accusation,  or  gave  their  tes- 
timony. To  this  custom  of  the  accusers 
rising  from  their  seats,  when  called  by  the 
court  to  read  the  indictment,  our  Lord  al- 
ludes in  his  answer  to  the  scribes  and  phari- 
Bces,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  see  liim  per- 
form some  miracle :  "  The  queen  of  the 
south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shaU  condemn  it,"  Matt.  sit. 
42.  According  to  this  rule,  which  seems  to 
have  been  invariably  observ'ed,  the  Jews  who 
accused  the  apostle  Paul  at  the  barol  t'estua 
the  Roman  governor,  "  stood  round  about," 
while  they  stated  the  crimes  which  they  had 
to  lay  to  his  charge.  Acts  xxv,  7-  They  were 
compelled  to  stand  as  well  as  the  jirisoner, 
by  the  established  usage  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  the  east.  The  Romans  often  put 
criminals  to  the  question,  or  endeavoured  to 
extort  a  confession  from  them  by  torture. 
Agreeably  to  this  cruel  and  unjust  custom, 
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"  the  chief  captain  commanded  Paul  to  !>« 
brought  into  the  castle,  and  bade  that  h© 
should  be  examined  by  scourging,"  Acts  xxii. 
24.  It  was  usual,  eMpecially  among  the 
Romans,  when  a  man  was  charged  with  a 
ca])it{d  crime,  and  during  his  arraignment,  to 
let  down  his  hair,  suffer  his  beard  to  grow 
long,  to  wear  Ullhy,  ragged  garments,  and 
api>ear  in  a  very  dirty  and  sordid  habit ;  on 
account  of  which  they  were  called  aordidati. 
When  the  person  accused  was  brought  into 
court  to  l)c  tried,  even  his  near  rehitions, 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  before  the  court 
voted,  appeared  with  disheveled  hair,  and 
clothed  with  garments  foul  and  out  of 
fashion,  weeping,  crying,  and  deprecating 
]>unis)iment.  The  accused  sometunes  ap- 
peared before  the  judges  clothed  in  blod^. 
and  his  head  covered  with  dust.  In  allusioa 
to  this  ancient  custom,  the  prophet  Zecba~ 
riah  represents  Joshua,  the  High  Prieat, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Lord,  and 
satan  stood  at  his  right  hand  to  accuse  him, 
as  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  Zech.  iii.  3. 
After  the  cause  was  carefully  examined,  and 
all  parties  impartially  heard,  the  public  crier, 
by  command  of  the  presiding  magistraU, 
ordered  the  judges  to  bring  in  their  verdict 
The  most  ancient  way  of  gi%'ing  sentence, 
WBa  by  white  and  black  sea-shella,  or  Deb- 
bles.  This  custom  has  been  mentioned  by 
Ovid  in  these  lines  : — 

Ma  trot  ailt'iuU,  KitvO  atriique  lapBBi 
HU  dammtre  rnu,  UUt  abitltrte  t 


"  It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients,  u 
give  their  votes  by  white  or  black  stood; 
with  these  they  condemned  the  guilty,  »ith 
those  acquitted  the  innocent."  In  alluMO 
to  this  ancient  custom,  our  Lord  promtKi  ta 
give  the  spiritual  conqueror  "  a  while  stooe." 
Rev.  ii.  17;  the  white  stone  of  absolutioo  of 
ap)>rohatioD.  When  sentence  of  condemn*- 
tion  was  pronounced,  if  the  ease  was  capital 
the  witnesses  put  their  hands  on  the  hw«' 
the  criminal,  and  saiil,  "  Thy  blood  beupoi 
thine  own  head."  To  this  custom  the  Jwi 
alluded,  when  tiiey  cried  out  at  the  trill  </ 
Christ,  '•  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  W 
children."  Then  was  the  malefactor  led  U> 
execution,  and  none  were  allowed  openly  •* 
lament  his  misfortune.  His  hands  w«ew- 
cured  with  cords,  and  his  feet  with  fettn»: 
a  custom  which  furnished  Da%-id  with  w 
affecting  allusion,  in  his  lamentation  orrr 
the  dust  of  Abner :  "  Thy  hands  wett 
not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  in  fetter*," 
'2  Sam.  iii.  34  ;  that  is,  he  was  put  trcac^ 
rously  to  death,  without  form  of  justice. 

3.  E-xecutions  in  the  east  are  oftea  ten 
prompt  and  arbitrary,  when  resulting  ftan 
royal  authority.  In  many  cases  the  n^** 
cion  is  no  sooner  entertained,  or  tlie  ao^ 
of  offence  given,  than  the  fatal  onler  * 
issued ;  the  messenger  of  death  hurries  » 
the  unsuspecting  victim,  shows  his  warrsiii. 
and  executes  his  orders  that  instant  in  n- 
lencc  and  solitude.  Instances  of  this  luiul 
are    continually   occurring    in   the   Turik- 
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wh  and  Penian  hiBtories.    Wlien  the  cne- 
mica  of  a  great  man  among  the  Turks  hare 
fTWoed  influence  enough  over  the  prince  to 
procure  a  warrant  for  his  death,  a  copidyi, 
the  name  of  the  officer  who  executes  these 
orders,  ia  wnt  to  him,  who  shows  him  the 
order  he  has  received  to  carry  back  his  head ; 
Ibe  other  takes  the  warrant  of  the  grand 
■inior,  kiaaes  it,  mita  it  on  his  head  in  token 
of  respect,  and  tnen,  having  performed  his 
ablations  and  said  liis  ])raycr8,  freely  rcsif^a 
hi*  Ufe.     The  eaaidi/i,  having  strangled  him, 
cuta  off  his  head,  and  bringx  it  tu  (Jonstan- 
tuiople.     'l*he  grand  signiur's  order  is  im- 
plicitly ohejred ;  the  servants  of  the  victim 
never  attempt  to  hinder  the  executioner, 
although    these   cnpidgit  come  very   often 
with    few   or   no   attendants.       It    appears 
from  the  writmK«  of  Chardin,  that  the  no- 
bilitr  and   grandees  of   I'erxia  ore  put  t*) 
dcatn  in  a  manner  equally  silent,  hasty,  and 
mobatructed.      Such   executions  were  not 
among  the  Jews  under  the  ao- 
.  of  their  kings.     Solomon  sent  Be- 
oaiah  as  his  eapidyi,  or  executioner,  to  put 
Adonijah,  a  prince  of  his  own   family,  to 
daatfa;    and  Joab,   the  commander-in-chief 
ot  the  forces  in  the  reign  of  his  father.     A 
«^Mb«  likewise  beheaded  John  the  Baptist 
ia  pruon.  and  carried  his  head  to  the  court 
«f  nvrcid.    To  such  silent  and  hasty  cxecu- 
thc  royal  preacher  seems  to  refer  in 
pnivcrb,  "  Tne  wrath  of  a  king  is  as 
■M—'ngiTi  of  death  ;   but  a  wise  man  will 
■wmdir  it,"  Prov.  xvi.  M  :    his  displeasure 
the  unhappy  otfender  to  imme<liate 
b.  and  may  till  the  unsuspecting  bosom 
I  tcrmr  and  dismay,  like  tne  appearance 
of  a  cajridyi ;  but  by  wise  and  prudent  cun- 
ifaiet  ■  man  may  sometimes  escape  the  dan- 
From  the  dreadful  promptitude  with 
Benaiah  executed  the  commands   of 
on   Adonijah   and   Joab,    it   may 
F^  eonduded   that  the  executioner  of  the 
was  as   little   ceremonious,   and  the 
Bt  Jews,  under  their  kings,  nearly  as 
{■anire,  aa  the  Turks  or   Persians,     llie 
fnfhet  Eliiha  is   the  only  person  on  the 
mtfirtd  record  who  venturea  to  re«ist  the 
Mnodjr  mandate  of  the  sovereign:  the  in- 
kUaK  i*  recorded  in  these   terms :    "  But 
PBUha  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  elders  sat 
witfa  him ;  and  the  king  sent  a  man  from 
before  him  ;  but  ere  the  meaaenger  came  to 
lufn.  he  said  to  the  elder*.  See  how  this  son 
of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away  mine 
hea<l  ■'    Look  ye,  when  the  messenger  cometh, 
■hut  th<-  door,  and  hold  him  fast  at  the  door; 
uiA  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet  behind 
?"  a   Kings  ri.  32.     But  Lf  such  man- 
had  not  been  too  common  among  the 
and  ia  general  submitted  to  with- 
reatstance,  Jehoram  had  scarcely  ven- 
'tvvd    to    dispatch    a  single  messenger  to 
away  the  life  of  so  eminent  a  person  as 

were  at  other  times  executed  in 
and  then  commonly  without  the 
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city  To  such  executions  without  the  gate, 
the  Psalmist  undoubtedly  refers  in  this  com- 
plaint :  "  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  saints  have 
they  given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven ;  the  flesh  of  thy  saints  unto  the 
beasts  of  the  earth ;  their  blood  have  lliey 
shed  like  water  round  about  ilerusalera,  and 
there  was  none  to  bury  them,"  Psalm  Ixxix. 
'2,  3.  The  lost  clause  admits  of  two  senses  .- 
1.  'Ilierc  was  no  friend  or  relation  left  to 
bury  them.  2.  None  were  allowed  to  per- 
form this  last  office.  The  despotism  of 
eastern  princes  often  proceeds  to  a  degree  of 
extravagance  which  is  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
with  astonishment  and  horror.  It  has  l»ecn 
thought,  from  time  immemorial,  highly 
criminal  to  bury  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner,  without 
permission.  In  Morocco,  no  jK^rKon  dares 
to  bury  the  l»ody  of  a  malefactor  without  an 
order  from  the  emperor ;  and  Wtndus,  who 
visited  that  country,  speaking  of  a  man  who 
was  sawn  in  two,  informs  us,  that  his  body 
must  have  remained  to  be  eaten  by  the  dogs 
if  the  emperor  had  not  pardoned  him :  an 
extravagant  custom  to  jiardon  a  man  after  he 
ia  dead ;  but  unless  he  does  so,  no  person 
ilarea  bury  the  bo<ly.  To  such  a  degree  of 
savage  barbarity  it  ia  probable  the  enemies 
of  God's  people  carried  their  opposition, 
that  no  person  dared  to  bury  the  dead  bodiea 
of  their  innocent  victims. 

In  ancient  times,  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  station  were  etnployed  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  Liw.  They  had  not  then, 
as  we  have  at  present,  public  executioners ; 
but  the  prince  laid  his  commands  on  any  of 
his  courtiers  whom  he  chose,  and  probably 
selected  the  person  for  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  favour.  Gideon  commanded  Jether, 
his  eldest  son,  to  execute  his  sentence  on  the 
kings  of  Midian  ;  the  king  of  Israel  ordered 
the  footmen  who  stood  around  him,  and  who 
were  probably  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  for 
the  defence  of  his  person,  to  put  to  death 
the  priests  of  the  Lord;  and  when  they  re- 
fused, Docg,  an  Edomite,  one  of  his  jirinci- 
pal  officers.  Long  after  the  days  o!  Saul, 
the  reisning  monarch  commanded  Benaixdi, 
the  chief  captain  of  his  armies,  to  perform 
that  dutv.  Sometimes  the  chief  magistrate 
executea  the  sentence  of  the  law  with  hia 
own  hands ;  for  when  Jether  shrunk  from 
the  duty  which  hia  father  reouired,  Gideon, 
at  that  time  the  supreme  magistrate  in  Israel, 
did  not  hesitate  to  do  it  himself.  In  these 
times  such  a  command  would  be  reckoned 
equally  barbarous  and  unbecoming ;  but  the 
ideas  which  were  entertained  in  those  primi- 
tive ages  of  honour  and  luropriety,  were  in 
many  respects  extremely  different  from  oiu*s. 
In  Homer,  the  exasperated  Ulysses  com. 
manded  his  son  Telemachus  to  put  to  death 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  which  was  imme- 
diately done.  The  custom  of  employing 
persons  of  high  rank  to  execute  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  i.^  still  retained  in  the  principality 
of  Seuaar,  where  the  public  executioner  is 
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one  of  the  principnl  nobility;  and,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  resides  in  the  royal  palace. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  common  laniTuage, 
■ignifies  a  vindication  from  any  charge  which 
affects  the  moral  character ;  hut  in  theology 
it  ifl  used  for  the  acceptance  of  one,  by  God, 
who  is,  and  confesses  hinuelf  to  be,  guU'y. 
To  justify  a  sinner,  says  Mr.  Bimting,  in  an 
able  sermon  on  this  imi)ortant  subject,  is  to 
account  and  consider  him  relatively  righte- 
ous ;  and  to  deal  with  liim  as  such,  not- 
withstanding his  past  actual  unrightcous- 
nesB,  by  clearing,  absoUnng,  discharging,  .nnd 
releasing  him  from  various  penal  evils,  and 
especially  from  the  wTath  of  uotl,  and  the  lia- 
bility to  eternal  death,  which,  by  tliat  past 
unrighteougness,  he  bad  deserved ;  and  by 
accepting  him  as  if  just,  and  admitting  him 
to  the  state,  the  privileges,  and  the  rewards 
of  ri|;hteousnes3.  Hence  it  appears  that  justi- 
fication, and  the  remission  or  forgiveness  of 
sin,  are  substantially  the  same  thing.  These 
expressions  relate  to  one  and  the  same  act 
of  (iod,  to  one  and  the  same  privilege  of  his 
believing  people.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul 
clearly  uses  justification  and  forgiveness  as 
synonymous  terms,  when  he  says,  "  Be 
it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and  bre- 
thren, that  through  this  man  is  preached 
unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  and  by 
him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  tne  law  of  Moses,"  Acts  siii.  38, 39.  Also 
in  the  following  passage :  "  To  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justi- 
fielh  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness.  Even  as  David  also  de- 
scribeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  unto 
whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without 
works,  saying,  Blessed  are  they  whose  ini- 
quities are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are 
covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  will  not  impute  sin,"  Rom.  iv.  5 — 8, 
Here,  the  justiiicatioD  of  the  ungodly,  the 
counting  or  imputation  of  righteousness,  the 
forgiveness  of  iniquity,  and  the  covering 
and  non-iinputatiou  of  sin,  are  phrases  which 
have  all,  perhaps,  their  various  shades  of 
meaning,  but  which  express  the  very  same 
blessing  under  different  views.  But  (1.)  the 
joBtification  of  a  sinner  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  alter  or  diminish  the  evil  nature  and 
desert  of  sin.  For  we  know  "  it  is  God," 
the  holy  God,  "  that  justifieth."  And  he 
can  never  regard  sin,  on  any  consideration, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  with  less  than 
perfect  and  infinite  hatred.  Sin,  therefore, 
IS  not  changed  in  its  nature,  so  as  to  be 
made  less  "  exceedingly  sinful,"  or  less 
worthy  of  wrath,  by  the  pardon  of  the  sin- 
ner. The  penalty  is  remitted,  and  the  obli- 
gation to  suffer  that  penalty  i.s  dissolved  ; 
but  it  is  still  naturally  ilue,  though  graciously 
remitted.  Hence  appear  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  continuing  to  confess  and  lament 
even  pardoned  sin  with  li  lowly  and  contrite 
heart.  'ITiough  released  from  it.-;  i>cnal  con- 
■equenceti  by  an  act  of  divine  clemency,  we 
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should  still  remember  that  the  dust  of  self, 
abasement  is  our  proper  place  before  God, 
and   should   temper   our   exultation   in  his 
mercy  by  a  humbling  recollection  of  our 
nature!  liability  to  his  wrath.   "  I  will  estab- 
lish my  covenant  with  thee,  and  thou  shall 
know  that  1  am  the  Lord  :  that  thou  mayest 
remember,  and  be  confounded,  and  nevtf 
open  thy  mouth  any  more  because  of  thy 
shame,  when  I  am  pacified  toward  thee  for 
all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord  God," 
Ezek.  y\'i.  62,  (33.     (2.)  The  account  whidi 
has  t>een  given  of  justification,  if  correct 
sufficiently  points  out  the  error  of  many  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  of  some 
mystic   theologians,  who   seem   to   siipposft 
that  to  be  justified  is  to  be,  not  reckooed 
righteous,  but  actually  made  righteous,  bf 
the  infusion  of  a  sanctifying  influence,  pro- 
ducing a  positive  and  inherent  coofomuty  to 
the  moral  image  of  God.     This  notion  con- 
founds  the   two    distinct    thrnjigh    kindred 
blessings  of  justification   and   regencratioo. 
TTie  former,  in  its  scriptural  sense,  is  an  act 
of  God,  not  in  or  upon  man,  but  for  him, 
and  in  his  favour ;  an  act  which,  abstractedly 
considered,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Barrow, 
"  respects  man  only  as  its  object,  and  trans- 
lates him  into  another  relative  state.    Tbe 
inherent  principle  of  righteousness  is  a  coo- 
sequent  of  this  act  of  God ;  connected  wiii 
it,  but  not  formally  of  it."     (3.)  The  jusiiB. 
cation  extends  to  all  past  sins ;  that  is,  to  ali 
guilt  contracted  previously  to  that  time  it 
which  the  act  of  justification  takes  place,  h 
respect  of  this,  it  is,  while  it  remains  in  font, 
a  most  full,  perfect,  and  entire  ab»olati<a 
from  wrath.     "All  manner  of  sin"i»thoi 
forgiven.    Tlie  pardon  which  is  granted  ill 
"justification,"    not    merely    from    «« 
tbmgs,  from  many  things,  from  most  thiUl 
but  "  from  all  things,"  Acta  xiii.  39-    C" 
does  not  justify  us,  or  pardon  our  innoiMi'- 
able  offences,  by  degrees,  but  at  ODC«.   A* 
by  the  law  of  works  he  is  cursed,  who  "*oii- 
tinucth  not  in  all  things"  which  thii  1»« 
enjoined,  so  he  who  is  truly  absolved  by  tk« 
gospel   ia  cleared   from  all  and  everything 
which  before  stood  against  him ;  and  '*  Oiea 
is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  io  Cfaw 
Jesus."   Well  may  that  gosp«l  which  revtali 
and  oiTers  such  a  benefit  be  termed  a  "  great 
salvation!"     (•!.)  Another  remark,  which  it 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  make,  is,  ttat 
justification,  however  effectual  to  our  r«ki* 
from  past  guilt,  does  not  terminate  our  stalf 
of  probation.      It  is  not   irrevenible,  >sj 
more  than  etemaL     As  he  who  is  now  jw*!- 
fied  was  once  condemned,  so  he  may  in  ratm 
come  again  into  condemnation,  by  relapoof 
into  sin  and  unbelief,  although  at  praMt 
"  accepted  in  the  Beloved."     Thus  Adam, 
before  transgression,  was  in  a  state  of  ^ 
vour;  but  as  he  had   not   then  fulfilled,  to 
the  end  of  his  probation,  the  righteousnef 
of  that  law  under  which  he  was  placed,  ^ 
ultimate  and  final  acceptance  was  not  tb^<^ 
lutely  certain,  His  privilege,  as  one  accepted 
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tf  Cot!,  mlj»hl  lj*  forfrii<M.  mmI  was  acluully 
ftrfrited,  tiy  his  snliscqiicnt  sin.  Now  our 
a*-ii  'ion  or  pardon  only  places  us, 

as  ".ut,  in  similar  circuniHUncca. 

Thi'iiyii  r-MT  80  clearly  and  fully  forgiven, 
we  arc  yet  on  our  trial  for  eternity,  and 
thtfulii  "  look  to  ourselves,  that  we  lose  not 
^b  thinKH  which  we  have  gamed.'*  That 
pNti/iration  may  for  our  tin  be  rcven<ed,  ap. 
MHTs  frrmi  our  Lurd's  parable  of  the  inru 
oabtor*.  in  which  one  who  had  obtained  the 
Uanifig  of  forgivencsx  in  represented  as  in- 
CIUliU({  thr  forfeiture  of  it  by  the  indulgence 
of  ui  nnfor)iirin^  iipirit  towards  his  fellow- 
•crrant.  Matt,  xviii.  23 — 35.  Let  u»  there- 
fore "  watch  and  pray,  that  we  enter  not  into 
tamptation." 

3.  llw  immediate  reiulta  of  justification 
■!»,  (1)  Tlic  rentoration  of  amity  and  inter- 
eoufMc  between  the  pardoned  sinner  and  the 
owrioninff  (iod.  For,  "  being  justified  by 
nilh.  wi- iiiive  iif.Mce  with  God,"  and,  conae- 
^<  I  I'n   Dcress  to  him.     The 

BBii'.  "f  <iod'8  controversy  with 

vm  bcuifC  then  removed  by  his  act  of  fp^cioua 
■fcvolafttun,  we  bei-omc  the  objeetn  of  his 
Inendthtp.  "Abraham  believed  <iod,  and 
it  vu  noputed  to  him  for  righteousncm ; 
MmI  he  wn  "  rmmcdiately  "  called  the  friend 
ti  (tod."  J3tnc«  ii.  23 ;  and  so  arc  all  ilioge 
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hrly  justified.     This  rcconcilia- 

lioes  not  extend  to  their  in- 

''•■  'leliverance  from  all  those 

rc'ssion   ha*  entailed   on 

■11  liable,   for  a  season,  to 

■flirtion  ■ndTiain,  to  temporal  siilfering  and 

■■iliililj      These  are  portions  of  the  ori- 

•Inal  runw  from  which   their  justification 

9o0*  rtnt  a*  vet  release  them.    But  it  entitles 

tWc  '  'rts  under  all  remaining; 

(fOU-  li  promises  of  a  sanctify- 

_jnntic(u-c  with  It,  as  will,  if  embraced, 

the   cnrse  into  a  blcsain);."     Wliom 

loveth,   he  may  still  chasten,  and 

Cuthfnlne<i8  aAlict  thorn,     but  these 

^  i»f  salutary  discipline,  rather  than 

O^  viiMlictive  displeasure.      His  friendship, 

aiM    'li-    r  jhtf.ius  hostility,  is  the  principle 

frocri  '  I  proceed ;  and  toe  salva- 

I^MHH,  ruction,  of  the  nil^erer  is 

U^^BTctttl    lo   wliich   they  are  all   directed. 

^^^y Another  immediate  restdt  of  justilica- 

^H55  bi  the  adoption  of  the  persons  justified 

^^E|o  the  family  of  liud,  and  their  conseijuent 

^gWlrt  to  ncnul  life  of  body  and  soitl.     God 

umitiurf  ndi Tn  brrnnif  not  only  their  Friend, 

^o%   their  Father ;  they  arc  the  objects  not 

■     m^nely   of  Ins  amicable  regard,  but  of  his 

yfi  iiiiil  tenderness.     And,  admitted  to  the 

fKJjttion  of  children,  they  become  entitled  to 

jft^  chihlrrn's  mheritance  ;  for.  "  if  chiliiren, 

l]^e»    In-ir*  i    heir*  of  (iod,  and  joint-heirs 

^^m^   (  hhat ;   if  «o  be  that  we  sutt'er  with 

^^l^^that  we  may  be  also  sloritied  together," 

^^^^K.Tiii.   17.      (3.)  With  tliese  re^ulta   of 

^^^^pCration  i«  iueparably  connected   ano- 

^^^H^  of  the  utBMMt  Tithie  and  importance ; 

^■Kvij.  ^A*  ItpHtmU  imitertiiny  of  thr  Holy 


SpirU.  "  Christ  hath  redenned  nsfrein  the 
ctirse  of  the  law,  bein^  made  a  curse  for  ua  ; 
that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  mi^ht  come  on 
the  gentiles  through  ,)cgus  Chnst ;  that  we 
might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
through  faith,"  (Jal.  iii.  13,  H.  "  Because 
ye  are  sons,  (iod  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit 
of  his  Son  into  your  hearts."  (ial.  iv.  6. 
With  the  remission  of  sins,  St.  Peter  also 
connects,  as  an  immediate  rcKidi,  as  a  dis- 
tinct Imt  yet  a  simultaneous  bleitsing,  "  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ohout,"  Acts  ii.  3S.  And 
in  the  fifth  verse  of  this  chapter,  the  Holy 
(ihost  is  said  to  be  given  to  those  who  are 
justified  by  faith.  Of  this  indwelling  the 
immediate  effects  are,  (i.)  Tranquillity  of  con- 
scimce.  For  he  teatifies  and  manifests  to 
those  in  whom  he  dwells  their  free  justifica- 
tion and  gracious  adoption.  ITic  spirit  which 
such  persons  have  received  is  "  not  the  spirit 
of  bondage  to  fear,  but  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  'Hic  Sjiirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  the  children  of  Ciod,"  Rom.  viii.  15, 
10.  (ii.)  PawfT  over  fin  ;  a  prevailing  desire 
and  ability  to  walk  before  (jod  in  holy  obe- 
dience. No  sooner  is  the  Holy  Spirit  en- 
throned in  the  heart,  than  he  begins  to  make 
all  things  new.  In  his  genuine  work,  purity 
is  always  connected  with  consolation.  Those 
to  whom  he  witnesses  their  freedom  from  con- 
demnation he  also  enables  to  "  walk,  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  Rom.  viii.  1. 
(iii.)  A  joyous  hope  of  hearen.  Their  title 
rc'sults  from  the  fact  of  their  adoption  ;  their 
power  lo  rejoice  in  hope,  from  the  Spirit's 
testimony  of  that  fact.  "  We,  through  the 
Spirit,  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by 
faith."  and  "  abound  in  hope,  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghott,"  Gal.  v.  5 ;  Rom. 
XV.  13. 

3.  To  hare  a  complete  view  of  the  method 
by  which  justification  and  all  its  consequent 
blessings  are  attained,  we  must  consider  the 
originating,  the  meritorious,  and  the  instru- 
mental cause  of  justification.  (1.)  Tlie  origi- 
nating cause  is  the  grace,  the  free,  undeserv- 
ed, and  spontaneous  love  of  (iod  towards  faUen 
man.  He  remembered  and  ]iitied  us  in  our 
low  estate  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
"  After  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God 
our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us.  The 
grace  of  God  bringeth  salvation,"  Titux  ii. 
11  ;  iii.  4,  5.  We  are  "justified  freely  by 
his  grace,"  Rom.  iii.  24.  But  C»od  is  wise, 
and  holy,  and  just,  as  well  as  merciful 
and  gracious.  And  his  wisdom  determined, 
that,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  designs  of  his 
mercy  towards  sinners  with  the  claims  of  his 
purity  and  justice,  those  designs  should  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  intcr%-ention 
of  a  divine  Redeemer.  We  arc  justified 
"  through  our  l^ord  Jesus  Christ,"  Rom.  i.  5. 
(2.)  Our  Lord  Jesus  (Christ  is  llie  sole  merito- 
rious cause  of  our  justification.  .VU  he  did 
anil  all  he  sudered  in  his  mediatorial  chanip> 
2  0   i 
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tet  may  be  said  to  have  contrilmtcJ  to  this 
great  purpose.  For  what  he  Jid,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  precepls  of  the  law,  and  what  he 
suflered,  in  satisfaction  of  its  penalty,  taken 
together,  constitute  that  mediatorial  righte- 
oumesa,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Father  ia 
ever  well  pleased  in  him.  Now,  in  thia  me- 
diatorial nghteousneaa  oil  who  are  juKtified 
have  a  saving  interest.  It  ia  not  meant  that 
it  is  penionally  imputed  to  them  in  its  furraal 
nature  or  distinct  acts  ;  for  against  any  such 
imputation  there  lie  insu]icrablo  objections 
both  from  reason  and  from  scripture.  Out 
the  collective  merit  and  moral  effecia  of  all 
which  the  Mediator  did  and  suffered  are  so 
reckoned  to  our  account  when  we  are  justi- 
fied, that,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  obedience  unto  death,  wc 
are  released  from  guilt,  and  accepted  of  (jod. 
From  this  statement  of  the  meritorious  cause 
of  justification,  it  appears  that  while  our  par- 
don  is,  in  its  origin,  an  act  of  the  highest 
grace,  it  is  also,  in  its  mode,  an  act  most 
perfectly  consistent  with  (.iod's  essential 
righteousness,  and  demonstrative  of  his  in- 
violable justice.  It  proceeds  not  on  the  [irin- 
ciple  of  abolishing  the  law  or  its  penalty ;  for 
that  would  Imve  implied  that  the  law  was 
unduly  rigorous,  either  in  its  precepts  or  in 
its  sanctions.  But  it  rests  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  has  been  magnified  and  vindi- 
cated, and  that  its  penalty,  or  suflerings, 
which  were  fully  equivalent  to  that  penalty 
in  a  moral  view,  when  the  dignity  of  the 
Buflerer  is  considered,  have  been  sustained 
by  our  voluntary  Substitute.  Thus  "  grace 
reigns  through  righteousness,"  not  at  the 
expense  of  righteousness.  "  Now,  the  right- 
eousness of  (jod  without  the  law  is  mani- 
fested, being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  eicii  the  righteousness  of  God 
which  ia  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all 
and  upon  all  them  that  believe  :  being  justi- 
fied freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  I'hrisl  Jesus  ;  whom  ijod  hath 
BCt  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  hi^  righteousness  fur 
the  remiKsiou  of  sins  that  are  ]tasl,  through 
the  furlicaranee  of  (inil ;  to  declare,  1  say,  nt 
this  time  his  righteousness ;  that  he  might 
be  just,  iind  the Justifierof  him  which  believ- 
eth  in  Jesus,"  Rom.  iii.  'il — 26.  (3.)  As  to 
the  mstrumental  cause  of  justification,  the 
merit  of  the  blood  of  Jesiui  does  not  operate 
necessarily  so  as  to  produce  our  pardon  as 
an  immediato  and  unavoiilable  effect,  but 
through  the  instrumentality  of  faith.  'ITic 
faith  Tjy  which  wc  are  justified  is  present 
faith,  faith  attually  existing  and  exercised. 
We  arc  not  justified  by  to-inorrow's  faith 
foreseen;  for  that  would  lead  to  the  Anti- 
noraian  notion  of  justification  from  eternity, 
a  notion  which  Id  mention  is  to  confute.  Wc 
are  not  justified  by  yesterday's  faith  recorded 
or  remembered  ;  for  that  would  imply  the 
opinion  that  justification  is  irreversible.  The 
juatificatiun  offered  in  the  scriptures  is  a  jus- 
tification upon  believing,  in  which  we  arc 
600 


never  savingly  interested  until  we  believe, 
nnd  which  continues  in  force  only  so  long 
«8  we  continue  to  believe.  On  all  unbclieTtrt 
the  wrath  of  (iod  abides.  The  atonement  of 
Jesus  was  indeed  accepted,  as  from  him.  at 
the  time  when  it  was  offered  ;  but  it  is  not 
accepted,  as  for  us,  to  our  individual  justifi- 
cation, until  we  individually  believe,  nor 
after  we  cease  to  believe. — ^The  owacr  ol 
justifying  faith  may  be  inferred  from  whait 
nag  been  before  said,  aa  to  the  originatiii^ 
and  meritorious  causes  of  justificaton.  & 
has  respect,  in  general,  to  all  that  Christ  i^ 
set  forth  in  the  gospel  as  doing  or  raffining', 
by  the  gracious  appointment  of  the  Father, 
in  order  to  our  redemption  and  paxdoo.  But 
it  has  respect,  in  particular,  to  the  aloomg 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  by  dirina 
authority  in  the  scriptures,  and  as  attested 
to  be  acceptable  and  autiicient  by  his  itmr- 
rection  from  the  dead,  and  hy  his  mediatorial 
exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The 
acts  or  exercises  of  this  faith  seem  to  be 
three  ;  or  rather,  that  faith  which  is  rtquini' 
in  order  to  our  justification  is  a  complex  ad' 
of  the  mind,  which  includes  three  dittiiut' 
but  concurrent  exertions  of  its  power».  Il 
includes,  (1.)  The  a-ssent  of  the  undentaibi- 
ing  to  the  truth  of  the  testimony  of  God  ia 
the  gospel ;  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it 
which  concerns  the  design  and  efficacr  ol 
the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  for  m 
(2.)  '^The  consent  of  the  wUl  and  affecttocs 
to  this  ulan  of  salvation  ;  such  an  appiabs^ 
tion  anu  choice  of  it  as  imply  a  renunciatiin 
of  every  other  refuge,  and  a  steady  lad  de- 
cided preference  of  tliis.  UnbeUef  is  callid 
a  disallowing  of  the  foundation  laid  in  Zicn ; 
whereas  faith  includes  a  hearty  oilowaDct  of 
it,  and  a  thankful  acc^uie«cence  in  God't 
revealed  method  of  forgiveness.  (3.)  ¥nm 
this  assent  of  the  enlightened  underitandiag. 
and  consent  of  the  rectified  wUl,  to  the  ms- 
gelical  testimony  concemiivg  Christ  ena- 
fied,  results  the  third  thing,  which  i*  k^ 
posed  to  be  implied  in  ]nstifying  faiik: 
namely,  actual  trust  in  the  Saviour,  uid  pe^ 
sonal  apprehension  of  hi«  merit*,  Wmo, 
under  the  promised  leading  ontl  iafhaor  of 
the  Holy  Cihost,  the  penitent  nnncr  ibiu 
confidently  relies  and  individiudlj  laf*  ImiU 
on  Christ,  then  the  work  t>f  justifyii^  ^i>li 
ia  complete ;  then,  and  not  till  thm,  Ik  * 
immediately  justified.  On  the  wkak,  il 
may  be  said  that  the  faith  to  which 
vilege  of  justification  is  annexed,  u 
belief  of  the  gospel,  by  the  power 
Spirit  of  God,  as  leads  us  to  come  to 
to  receive  Christ,  to  trust  in  Chrirt, 
commit  the  keeping  of  our  soxds  into  h* 
lumds,  in  humble  confidence  of  his  jWt 
and  his  willingness  to  sa\-e  us  r 

The  grand  doctrine  of  the  Refamttii* 
was  that  of  justification  by  faith,  tad  * 
therefore  held  liy  all  the  Luthcnin  «»d>» 
formed  churches.  The  papists  oMert  !*• 
man's  inherent  righteousness  is  the  wlH^^ 
rious  cause  of  hia  justification  -,  maaj  Jf*' 
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tmtsnt  divines  hare  rndcaToiireil  to  unite 
the  two,  and  have  held  that  men  are  juHti- 
fied  by  faith  and  good  workH ;  and  others 
hare  eqaally  departed  frum  the  opinions  uf 
the  c*rUe«t  reformers  on  the  siihjectof  jiisti- 
Sotion,  in  repreaenting  it  oa  resulting  from 
th«  impatation  of  Christ's  active  and  passive 
richtaouaneH  to  those  that  beUeve,  iiutead 
of  confining;  the  imputation  to  tlie  monU 
con»e<|uence  and  effect  of  both.  In  other 
word*,  that  which  is  reckoned  to  u»  in  our 
justification  for  righteousneas  i$i  our  faith  in 
Chriat'ii  meritji,  and  that  not  becauie  of  any 
aBtrinmc  value  in  faith  (  but  only  for  the  sake 
of  those  merits.  In  a  mere  moral  sense 
iiun*s  sin  or  righteouiinens  ix  imputed  to 
him,  when  he  is  coniiidered  as  actually  the 
dorr  of  xinful  or  uf  righteous  acts.  A  man's 
■D  or  righteousness  is  imputed  to  him  in  its 
kgal  ixM^Kfueucf,  under  a  government  of 
icwarda  and  punisluneuts;  and  then  to  im- 
pMte  sin  or  nghtcmL<<ni'88  signifies,  in  a  legal 
aMMe,  to  reckon  and  to  account  it,  to  acquit 
•r  condemn,  and  forthwith  to  punish,  ur  to 
•scmpt  from  punishment.  Tlius  Shimei  en. 
iRAts  David,  that  he  would  "  not  impute 
iallj  to  him,"  that  is,  that  he  would  not 
poniah  hia  folly.  In  this  sense,  too,  David 
■paaka  of  the  blessedness  of  the  man  whose 
tnuMffrcasion  is  forgiven,"  and  to  whom 
the  Lorti  *'  imputeth  not  sin,"  that  is,  whom 
he  fitrgivcs,  so  that  the  legal  consequence  of 
*~'~  sill  •hull  not  fall  upon  him.  'litis  non- 
itatioii  of  sin.  to  a  ainncr,  is  expressly 


ralldil  the  "  imputation  of  righteousness, 
without  works  ; "  the  imjmtation  of  righto, 
ousness  is,  then,  the  non-punishment,  or  the 
pardon  of  sin  ;  and  if  this  passage  be  read  in 
Its  connexion,  it  will  also  be  seen,  that  by 
"imputing"  faith  for  righteousness,  the 
apostle  means  precisely  the  same  thing : 
"  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth 
on  him  that  juittificth  the  ungodly,  his  faith 
is  counted  fur  righteousness ;  even  as  David 
also  deschbeth  the  man  to  whom  God  im- 
ptiteth  righteousness  without  works,  saying, 
iilesscd  is  the  man  whose  iniquities  are  for- 
^iven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered.  Blessed 
IS  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  nut 
sin."  I'his  nuotation  from  David  would 
have  been  nothing  to  the  apostle's  purpoise, 
unless  he  had  understood  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness, 
and  the  non-imputation  of  sin,  to  signify  the 
same  thing  as  "  counting  faith  for  righteous- 
ness," with  only  this  difference,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  term  "  faith"  marks  the 
manner  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  ob- 
tained. To  have  faith  imputed  for  righteous- 
ness, is  nothing  more  than  to  be  justified  by 
faith,  which  is  also  called  by  St.  Paul,  "  being 
made  righteous,"  that  is,  being  placed  by  an 
act  of  free  forgiveness,  through  faith  in 
Christ,  in  the  condition  of  righteous  men,  in 
Uiis  respect,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  does 
not  lie  against  them,  and  that  they  are  the 
acknowledged  objects  of  the  divine  favour 
See  Faith. 
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KADESH.n.\RNEA,  a  station  of  the 
laradites.  to  which  the^  returned  again  after 
Uurtj^eight  years,  is  said  to  be  in  the  wilder- 
•aw  of  Zin,  Num.  xiii.  21 ;  xx.  l ;  Deut. 
KTt"  SI;  but  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
xiL  IC.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  simply 
Rithnuh.  "  the  'n-ildemess."  Dr. 
lobsrrv-rs,  that  Wells,  .Shaw,  the  authors 
t'aiveriial  Hintory,"  &c.,  have  greatly 
ted  and  obscured  the  geography  of 
Itioifrary,  by  sxipposing  that  liicre  were 
IfPO  pb^rs  of  this  name  distinct  from  each 
bIIm  f  They  consider  the  latter  of  them  as 
aiinated  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Hur, 
If  mrds  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  thus  con- 

«t  with  that  Kade»h  in  the  land  of  the 
DC*,  where  Abraham  sojourned,  Tien, 
i  zx.  1.  But  that  it  lay  on  the  east 
[  Mount  Hor,  is  evident ;  for  why 
Moms  tend  messengers  frum  Kadesh 
Idog  of  Edom,  re<)uesting  permission 
to  p**i  thnmgb  his  territories  in  the  way  to 
f*an— —  if  tney  were  alrearU'  at  the  verge  of 
l^lcatilia.  Num.  xx.  U  ?  This  appbcation, 
ttummttr,  wu  necessary  if  his  territories  were 
aitOAtad  between  Canaan  and  the  Israelites. 
^"ba  true  titoation  of  Kadesh  is  ascertained 
heyvnd  a  doubt,  from  its  lying  between 
Muttot  Ihrt  and  Ezion-lielier,  on  the  Elanitic 
Oulf,  Nam  xxxiii  35  —37 


KADMONITES,  ancient  inhabitanU  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  whose  habitation  was 
beyond  Jordan,  to  the  east  of  Phenicia,  (ien. 
XV.  19.  The  Kadmonites  were  descended 
from  ('anann,  the  Son  of  Ham.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  celebrated  Cadmus,  the 
founder  of  Thebes  in  Ikeotia,  was  originally 
a  Kadmonite;  and  that  his  wife,  Ilermione, 
was  so  named  from  Mount  Mermon. 

KEDAR.  This  name  signifies  black  in 
the  original ;  and  hence  Bochart  concludes 
that  it  refers  to  a  people  or  tribe  of  Arabs 
who  were  more  than  others  burnt  by  the  sun ; 
but  none  of  the  Arabs  are  black.  The  name 
is  also  supiwsed  to  refer  to  the  black  tents 
made  of  felt,  which  arc  still  in  use ;  and 
Cant.  i.  5,  is  quoted  in  8up)x>rt  of  this  usage 
of  the  word  :  "  i  am  black,  hut  comely  as 
the  tents  of  Kedar."  But  the  Arabic  root  is 
hy  some  said  to  signify  power  and  dignity. 
Kedar  W.-1S  the  second  son  of  Ishmael,  whose 
family  pn)bably  became  more  numerous,  or 
mure  warlike,  than  those  of  his  brethren,  and 
so  took  precedence  of  name.  This  latter 
supposition  appears  prol>ahle  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  tuey  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah, 
s.xi.  10,  17,  who  speaks  of  "the  glory  of 
Kedar,"  and  "  the  archers  and  mighty  men 
of  Kedar."  Tlieir  flocks  arc  also  spoken  of 
by  the  latne  prophet,  Isaiah  Ix.  7,  together 
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with  those  of  Nobaioth,  wliose  trilic  or 
fan)il7  both  uhared  and  outlived  the  glory  of 
Kedar. 

KEDRON,  a  small  brook  which,  rising 
near  Jeruaalem,  runfl  through  the  valley  on 
the  east  of  the  city,  lietween  it  and  the 
Mount  of  01ive«.  Descending  into  the 
valley  from  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the  traveller 
comes  to  the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron,  which 
is  Init  a  few  pace*  over.  This  brook  ^s 
titated  by  Pococke  to  have  it«  rise  a  little  way 
filrthcr  to  the  north,  but  its  source  doea  not 
appear  to  have  been  ascertained.  Like 
the  lltsauB,  it  is  dry  at  least  nine  months  in 
the  year ;  itji  bed  is  narrow  and  deep,  which 
indicates  that  it  must  formerly  have  l>ecn  the 
channel  for  water>i  that  have  found  some 
other  and  probably  subterranean  course. 
There  is  now  no  water  in  it,  e.vcept  after 
heavy  rains.  A  bridge  is  thrown  over  it  a 
little  below  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen ;  and 
they  say,  that  when  there  is  water,  unless 
the  torrent  swells  much,  which  very  rarely 
ocairs,  it  all  runs  underground  to  the  north 
of  this  bridge.  The  course  of  the  brook  is 
along  the  valley  of  .lehoshaphat,  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  city,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  south,  it  runs  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

KENITES,  people  who  dwell  westward 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extended  themselves 
pretty  far  into  Arabia  l\'tra»a ;  for  Jetliro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  and  father-in-law  to 
Moses,  was  a  Kenite,  Judges  i.  I6  ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  55 ;  I  Sam.  xv.  C.  Wlien  Saul  was  sent 
to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  the  Kenites,  who 
had  joined  them,  {wrhaps  by  compul.sion, 
were  ordered  to  deport  from  them,  that  they 
might  not  sliare  in  their  fate ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  was,  that  they  "  showed  kindness 
to  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,"  1  Sam.  xv.  6.  ^Vhich,  ac- 
cording to  the  margin  of  our  Bible,  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  and 
his  famUy.  From  the  story  of  Jethro,  who 
is  expressly  said  to  be  a  Midianite,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  retained  the  worship  of  the  true 
(tod  among  them ;  for  which,  and  their 
kindness  to  the  Israelites  when  passing  their 
country,  they  were  spared  in  the  genera] 
destruction  of  the  nations  bordering  on 
Canaan.  Of  these  Kenites  were  the  Rechab- 
itea,  the  Tirathites,  the  Shimeathite*.  and 
the  Suchathites,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii. 
55,  whose  chief  office  was  that  of  scribes. 
(See  Rechabitm.)  Balaam,  when  invited  by 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  t4i  curse  Israel,  stood 
upon  a  mountain,  whence  he  addressed  the 
Kenites,  and  said,  "  Strong  is  thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock ; 
nevertheless,  the  Kenite  shall  be  wasted 
until  Ashur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive," 
Num.  xxiv.  21,  32.  The  Kenites  dwelt  in 
mountains  and  rocks  almost  inaccessible. 
They  were  conquered  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Nebuchadnezzar.  After  Saul,  the 
Kenites  are  not  mentioned ;  but  they  sub- 
sisted, being  mingled  among  the  Edomites 
and  other  nations  of  Arabia  Petrica. 
C02 
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KENIZZITGS.  an  ancient  people 
naan,  wbo<e  land  God  promised  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  ilea.  xr.  ig.  It  it 
thought  that  this  people  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tains south  of  Juaca. 

KKTIRAH,  the  name  of  Abraham'*  m- 
rond  wife.  Abraham  married  Ketnrah,  trhefl 
he  was  one  hundred  and  forty  yean  of  age, 
and  by  her  he  had  six  sons,  Zimran.  Jok  ' 
Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak,  and  Sfatiah. 
chronologers,  as  Bishop  Clayton,  Hs 
thinking  it  improbable  that  Abnhom  i 
marry  again  at  such  an  advanced  age, ! 
di.tlocated  the  chronology  of  this  penod,  hf  i 
supposing  that  Abraham  took  Ketnrah  as  t 
concubine,  in  consequence  of  his  wife  Sanb'l  I 
barrenness,  even  before  he  loft  Charran;  and 
that  Keturah's  children  were  amo 
souls  bom  to  him  and  I>ot  during  | 
residence  in  that  country.  But  it 
evident  from  the  whole  lenor  of  the  hisurT, 
that  Abraham  was  childless  until  thcliitti 
of  Ishmacl,  (ien.  xv.  2.  3 ;  that  be  had  do 
other  son  than  Ishmael  when  he  received  tb» 

firomise  of  Isaac,  Gen.  xvii.  1.9  ;  and  tkil 
saac  and  Ishmael  jointly,  as  hia  eldest  sotn, 
celebrated  his  funeral,  tJen.  xxx.  9.  Hit 
second  marriage,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  years,  shows  his  faith  in  the  drriiM 
promise,  that  he  should  be  "  a  father  of  may 
nations ; "  for  which  purpose  his  constitntiofi 
might  be  miraculously  renewed,  as  Sank'* 
was.  Besides.  Abraham  hiraselJf  wan  bcra 
when  hia  father  Terah  was  one  hundred  mi 
tliirty  years  of  age.  Abraham  settled  tlM 
sons  of  Keturah  in  the  ea.st  country  of  Antn, 
near  the  residence  of  Ishmael. 

KEY  is  fre(iuently  mentioned  in  scriptBrt. 
as  well  in  a  natural  as  in  a  flguratire  ftnm. 
The  keys  of  the  ancients  were  very  d^ttttt 
from  ours ;  because  their  doors  and  tninlu 
were  closed  generally  with  bands,  and  ihs 
key  served  only  to  loosen  or  fasten  thM 
bands  in  a  certain  manner.  In  a  moral  «(■■ 
key  has  many  significatians  :  "  And  th*  k^ 
of  the  house  of  David  will  1  lay  opaa  !■ 
shoulder:  so  he  »haU  open,  and  none  iai 
shut :  and  he  shall  shut,  and  aoot  ddl 
open,"  Isaiah  xxii.  22, — he  shall  he  gaati 
master  and  principal  officer  of  his  pnaee'i 
house,  ('hnst  promises  to  .St.  Petd,  thtf 
he  should  first  open  the  gate  of  his  kingdom, 
both  to  Jew  and  gentile,  in  making  the  fa*- 
converts  among  them.  Matt.  xvi.  19.  h  i 
observable  that  no  supremacy  is  here  _ 
to  St.  Peter ;  as  the  pwwer  of  binding 
loo.sing  belonged  cquaJly  to  all  the  apo<sb( 
Matt,  xviii.  18.  The  term  bindmg  and  tas- 
ing  was  customarily  applied  by  the  Je«»  ^ 
a  decision  respecting  doctrines  or  rU*. 
establishing  which  were  lawful  and  wbd 
unlawfid.  (See  Bind.)  And  it  may  tito  dfr 
note,  to  bind  with  sickness,  and  to  kxw  by 
restoring  to  health.  Jems  Christ  aaj*  tUJ 
he  has  the  key  of  death  and  hell,  Rtv.  i  l*r' 
that  is,  it  is  in  his  power  to  bring  te  tk 
grave,  or  to  dehver  from  it ;  to  apponit  » 
life  or  to  death. 
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KIBHOTH  HATAAVAH.  one  of  the 
cnraiu|iQienls  of  the  IgraeLtes  in  the  wLlder- 
oeM,  Num.  xi.  34,  35. 

KID,  m,  the  foung  of  the  goat.  Among 
the  Hebrews  the  kid  wm  reckoned  n  great 
6t3ie»/ey\  and  appear*  to  have  been  served 
for  foixl  in  preference  to  the  larnb.  (See 
Goaf  J  It  continues  to  be  a  choice  dish  in 
Umb  Mtgbbouring  countries.  "After  drink- 
iag,"  wri  i^t,  "  cafe  it  to  Sultaiie,  as  it  is 
tarmd  oy  French  writers,  hookalis  were 
oKimd  to  us(  and  soon  afterwards,  to  m 
grtatt  nirpriM,  dinner  'wus  announced.  V 
af  cordingly  retired  with  the  dola  of  Aden  to 
another  apartment,  where  a  kid,  broiled  and 
cut  into  small  pieces,  with  a  quantity  of  pit. 
kned  rice,  was  served  up  to  us.  agreeably  to 
tb«  iiuhion  of  the  country.  No  people  in 
Ae  World  is  more  straitened  than  the  Abys- 
•BHXU  with  respect  to  the  necessaries  of 
BfB  :  a  little  juwarry-bread,  a  small  quantity 
at  fish,  an  adequate  supply  of  goat's  and 
caoiel'a  milk,  and  a  kid  on  very  particular 
ocrasinns,  constitute  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
ortoice.     As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  ril- 

»hff  of  Howakil,  a  very  neat  hut  was  prepared 
Jtr  ae ;  and  as  the  evening  wax  far  advanced, 
1  crow  at  «d  to  stay  for  the  night.  Nothing 
Maid  exceed  the  kindness  of  these  good 
■■BbU  ;  a  kid  was  killed,  and  a  quantity  of 
Dwb  milk  was  brought  and  presented  in 
•Iniw  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
docNa-tne,  seared  over  with  wax,  a  manu- 
lactere  in  which  the  natives  of  these  islands 
ly  excel."  The  village  of  Engedi, 
\a  the  neighbourhi'iod  of  Jericho, 
its  name  from  the  Hebrew  woid  r^, 
t/vtmlmim,  nod  n:,  a  kid.  It  is  suggested  by 
dw  onution  among  lofty  rocks,  which,  over- 
tbc  TiUeys,  are  very  precipitous.  A 
of  ptire  water  rises  near  the  summit, 
the  inhabitants  called  Kngedi,  "  the 
i^MBtain  of  the  goat,"  because  it  is  hardly 
ible  to  any  other  creature. 
KlNiJl>()iM,  in  scripture,  is  a  term  of 
occurrence,  and  variou.sly  applied, 
ve  read  of  the  kingdom  of  Ciud.  Psalm 
iS.  19.  Dan.  iv.  3;  or  his  universal  empire 
awl  dominion  over  all  creatures ;  in  reference 
to  whi<'h  it  is  said,  "  Jehovah  is  a  great 
Ood.  and  a  great  King  above  all  gods," 
P^m  xrr.  3.  "  His  throne  is  established  in 
tha  htmnan,  and  his  kingdom  r\ileth  over 
alL"  Again :  we  frequently  read  in  the 
WBCgelists  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  a 
■Ikrase,  says  Dr.  Campbell,  in  which  there  is 
a  tnaaifMt  allusion  to  the  predictions  in 
whadi  the  dispensation  of  the  Messiah  i^-as 
rrrcmled  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Teata- 
ini  partKutarly  by  Daniel,  who  mentions 
!(■»**•  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven 
would  act  up,  and  which  should  never  be 
itmtrofed,"  Dan.  ti.  44.  The  same  prophet 
alae  spraks  of  it  as  a  kingdom  to  be  given, 
with  Rkiry  and  dominion  over  all  people 
WfaMU  aiul  languages,  to  one  like  unto  the 

eof  Man,  Dan.  vii.  13,  H.    And  the  pro- 
Micsb,  speaking  of  the  same  era,  repre- 


sents it  as  a  time  when  Jehovah,  having 
removed  all  the   afflictions  of  his  people, 
would   reioTi   over    them    in    Mount   Zion 
thenceforth  even  for  ever,   Micah  iv.  6,  7. 
According  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  this 
kingdom  was  to  take  place  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Roman  empire,  the  last  of  the 
four  great  monarchies  that   had   succeeded 
each  other,  Dan.  ii.  a.   And  as  it  was  set  up 
by  the  (.Jod  of  heaven,  it  is,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, termed  "the  kingdom  of  God, "or  "the 
kinifdom  of  heaven."    It  w:is  typified  by  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  and  declare<l  to  be  at  hand 
by  John  the  BaptLst,  and  by  Christ  and  his 
afiostles  also  in  the  days  of  his  flesh ;  but  it 
did  not  come  with  power  tiU   Jenus  rose 
from  the  dead  and  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Acts  ii.  32 — 37. 
Then  was  he   most   solemnly  inaugurated, 
and  proclaimed  King  of  the  New  Testament 
church,  amidst  adoring  myriads  of  attendant 
angeb,  and  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect."     Then  were  fulfilled  the  words  of 
Jehovah  by  the  Psalmist  David,  "  I  have  set 
my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion."  I'salm 
ii.  6.     This  is  that  spiritual  empire  to  which 
he  himself  referred  when  interrogated  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  reference  to  which  he 
said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
John  xviii.  36,  37.     His  empire,  indeed,  ex> 
tends  to  every  creature ;  for  "  all  authority 
is  Committed  into  hiii  bands,  both  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,"   and  he  is    **  head  over  all 
things  to  the   chiu-ch;"    but  his   kingdom 
primarily  imi>ort.<)  the  gospel  church,  which 
is  the  subject  of  his  laws,  the  seat  of  his 
government,  and  the  object  of  his  care ;  and, 
being  surrounded  with   powerful  opposers, 
he  is  represented  as  ruling  in  the  midst  of 
his   enemies.      This  kingdom   is    not   of  » 
worldly  origin,  or  nature,   nor  has  it  this- 
world  for  its  end  or  object.     It  can  neither 
be  promoted  nor  defended  by  worldly  power, 
influence,  or  carnal  weapons,  but  by  bearing 
witness  unto  the  truth,  or  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  with  the  Holy  lihost  sent  down 
from  heaven.    Its  real  subjects  are  only  those 
who   are    of   the  truth,   and    hear  Christ's 
voice ;  for  none  can  enter  it  but  such  as  ar« 
born  from  above,  John  iii.  3 — 5 ;  nor  can 
any  be  nsible  subjects  of  it,  hut  such  as 
appear  to  be  regenerated,  by  a  credible  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  obedience.   Its  privili^es 
and  immunities  ore  not  of  this  world,  but 
such  as  are  spiritual  and  heavenly ;  they  ars 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  things  in 
Christ  Jesus,  Ephesians  i.  3. 

KINGS.  This  word  does  not  always  im- 
ply the  same  degree  of  power,  nor  the  same 
degree  of  importance ;  nor  does  it  imply 
the  magnitude  of  the  domioion  or  territory 
of  these  officers.  In  sui|ttuie  many  persons 
are  called  kings,  whom  we  should  rather 
denominate  chiefs  or  leaders :  and  many 
single  toM'ns,  or,  at  most,  together  with  their 
adjacent  villages,  are  said  to  have  had  kings. 
Not  aware  of  this  lower  sense  of  the  word 
king,  or  unwilling  to  adopt  it,  many  persons 
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bave  been  eaibarrassed  by  the  following  pas- 
sajj^e  :  "Mo8e»  cummanaetl  u.s  a  law, — he 
was  king  in  Jeshurun,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  4,  5, 
or  king  among  the  Israelites ;  ihat  is,  he  Wii8 
the  pnncipal  among  the  assembly  of  the 
superiont  of  the  Israelites.  Some  refer  this 
to  Jehovah.  Moses  was  the  chief,  the  leader. 
the  guide  of  his  people,  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  king;  but  he  was  not  king  m  the  same 
sense  as  David  or  Solomon  was  afterwards. 
'ITiis  remark  reconciles  the  following  observ- 
ation :  "  These  kings  reigned  in  Edom,  be- 
fore there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children 
of  Ismel,"  Hen.  xxxvi.  3 1 ;  for  Moses,  though 
he  was  king  in  an  inferior  sense,  did  not 
reign,  in  the  stronger  sense,  over  the  children 
of  Israel,  their  constitution  not  being  mo- 
narchical under  him.  lie&idtH,  we  find  in 
Jt>shua,  that  almost  every  town  in  Canaan 
had  its  king ;  and  we  know  that  the  terri- 
tories of  these  towns  must  have  been  very 
inconaideriible,  .loshua  xii.  9 — 24.  Adoni- 
xedek,  himself  no  very  powerful  king,  nien- 
tions  seventy  kings  whom  be  had  subdued 
and  mutilated. 

Kings,  Uookh  or.  The  first  book  of 
Kings  commences  with  an  account  of  the 
death  of  David,-  and  contains  a  pcrio'l  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  to  the  ileath 
of  Jehoshaphat;  and  the  second  book  of 
Kings  continues  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  through  a  period  of  three 
hundred  years,  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
'Iliese  two  books  formed  only  one  in  the 
Hebrew  canon,  and  they  were  probably  com- 
piled by  Ezra  from  the  records  which  were 
regularly  kept,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  Sama- 
ria, of  all  public  transactions.  These  records 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  contempo- 
rary prophets,  and  frequently  derived  their 
names  from  the  kings  whose  hi.story  they 
contained.  They  are  mentioned  in  many 
parts  of  scripture  ;  thus,  1  Kings  xi.  41,  we 
read  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon, 
which  is  supjHJsed  to  have  been  written  by 
Nathan,  Ahijah,  and  Iddo,  2  tlhron.  ix.  2!). 
We  elsewhere  read  that  Shemaiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  Iddo  the  seer,  wrote  the  Acts  of 
Rehoboam,  2  Cbron.  xii.  15 ;  that  Jehu  wrote 
the  Acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  (,'hron.  xx.  34  ; 
and  Isaiah  those  of  Uzziah  and  Hciekiah, 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  22  ;  xxxii.  32.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude,  that  from  these  pulitic  records, 
and  other  authentic  documents,  were  com- 
posed the  two  books  of  Kings;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  their  style  favours  the  opinion  of 
their  being  ]»ut  into  their  present  shape  by 
the  same  person. 

KISHON.  "Tliat  ancient  river,  the  river 
Kishon,"  falls  into  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  has 
its  source  in  the  hdls  to  the  east  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraclon,  which  it  intersects.  lleing 
enlarged  by  several  small  streams,  it  passes 
between  Mount  Carmel  and  the  hills  to  the 
north,  and  then  falls  into  the  siea  at  this 
point.  In  the  condition  we  saw  it,  says 
Alaundrelt,  Us  waters  were  low  and  incon- 
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siderable ;  but  in  passing  along  tha  side  of 
the  plain,  we  discerned  the  tracks  of  imiT 
lesser  torrents,  falling  down  Into  it  Grom  the 
mountains,  which  mu>>t  needs  make  it  iweQ 
exceedingly  uj>un  sudden  rains,  as  doubden 
it  actually  did  at  the  destruction  of  Si«era'« 
host. 

KISS,  a  mode  of  salutation,  and  token  d 
respect,  which  has  been  jintctised  in  all 
nations.  It  was  also  in  ordinary  use  amonn 
the  Jews  ;  hence  Judas  in  this  way  saluted 
his  master.  But  there  was  also  the  kin  of 
homage,  as  one  of  the  cereinonic!<  [HirfonacJ  i 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  kings  of  Joarl. 
The  Jews  called  it  the  ki»s  of  nujerty. 
Psalm  ii.  13,  seeuis  to  be  an  allusion  to  tuL 
St.  Pattl  speaks  frequently  of  the  kiat  el 
peace,  which  was  in  use  among  beUqM^H 
and  was  given  by  them  to  one  anoth^^^^^| 
token  of  charity  and  union,  publicly  ^hI^H 
reUgious  assemblies,  Heb.  xiii.  24.  Kissing 
the  feet  is  in  eastern  countries  expreave  of 
exuberant  gratitude  or  reverence. 

KITE,  WH.  Lev.  xi.  14  ;  Deut.  nv.  13; 
Job  xxviii.  7.  Bochart  rappose$  thi.i  tob« 
the  bird  which  the  Arabians  call  the  ja-jte, 
from  its  note ;  and  which  the  ancients  tamti 
(Esalon,  "  the  merlin,"  a  bird  celebrated  (or 
its  shari)-sightedness.  This  faculty  is  refirteJ 
tn  in  Job  .vxviii.  7,  where  the  word  i?  peo- 
dered  "  vulture."  .\a  a  noun  mascnliae 
plural,  D"H,  in  Isaiah  xiii  22,  xxxir.  H. 
and  Jer.  1.  39,  Uochart  says  that  jackab  ur 
intended  ;  but,  by  the  several  contexts,  par- 
ticularly the  last,  it  may  well  mean  ""  * 
of  unclean  bird,  and  so  be  the  same 
mentioned  above. 

KC>HaTH,  the  second  son  of  Leri, 
father  of  Amram.  Izhar,  Hebron,  andt'tnl. 
Gen.  xlvi.  1 1 ;  Esod.  vi.  18.  Kohath's  tumlr 
was  appointed  to  carry  the  ark  and  ocm 
vessels  of  the  tabernacle,  while  the  Ifradittt 
marched  through  the  wilderness.  Num.  ir. 
Sec. 

KORAH  was  the  son  of  Izhar,  of  th*  fx« 
of  licvi,  and  father  of  Asher,  Elkanaii,  a>4 
Aliasaph,  and  head  of  the  Koritcs,  a  trlt- 
brated  ftunily  among  the  Levites,  Karah, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  rank  be  Ud 
among  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  envyiaf  tba 
authority  of  J\ loses  and  Aaron,  fonatd  » 
party  against  them,  in  which  he  engagvl 
Dathan,  Abiram,  and  Un,  with  two  imndrtd 
and  fifty  of  the  jjrincipal  Levites,  Nwn.  nl 
1 — 3,  &c.  Korah,  at  the  head  of  the  reb*. 
went  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  compbiatd 
that  they  alone  arrogated  to  thrmMlvMiO 
the  authority  over  the  people  of  the  Lcrl 
Moses,  falling  with  his  face  on  the  CBtk 
answered  them  as  follows  :  ••  I'o-monov.  i« 
the  morning,  the  Lord  will  discorer  whs  «• 
his.  Let  every  one  of  you  take,  therrf^ti 
his  censer,  and  to-morrow  hp  kIi-i1I  ^  b- 
censo  into  it,  and  offer   it  t  [joii 

and  he  shall  be  acknowledg. 
the  Lord  shall  choose  and  approve, 
next  day,  Korah,  with  two  hundred 
of  hib  faction,  presenting  thenuelro 
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h^foiT  the  Lord,  ihc  glorv  of 
appearcil  nsil)ly  over  the  taher- 
Uid  a  voice  was  heard  to  say,  "  Scpa- 
jurnelves  from  among  thin  congrega- 

rl  I  mav  consume  them  in  a  mo- 
I'pon  tiiis,  Moses  and  Aaron,  fall- 
their  facci  to  the  ground,  iiaid,  "<) 
he  (jod  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  shall 
u  «in.  and  wilt  thou  be  nToth  with 
cnngTTgation  i  "  And  the  Lord  said 
loceo,  "  Command  all  the  people  to 
almut  the  tents  of  Kornh,  Dn- 
Abir;im."  When,  therefore,  the 
re  retired,  Moses  said,  "  If  these 
be  common  death  of  all  men,  then 
I  hath  not  sent  me  ;  but  if  the  earth 
nd  swallow  them  up  quick,  ye  shall 
hrnl  they  have  blasphemed  the  Lord." 

I 

D^,  the  mn  ofuethuci,  grnnilRon  of 
Pk'other  to  Rebekah,  and  father  of 
and  l>eah.  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  fee.  Of 
in,  the  first  thing  we  hear  is  his  enter. 
Dt  of  Abraham's  ser^'ant  when  he 
o  bia  errand  to  Rebekah.  Hospiiiility 
>  virtue  of  bia  age  and  country :  in 
t,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  no 
liiBulatMl  by  the  sight  of  "  the  ear- 
■the  bracelets  on  bis  sister's  hands," 
k«  wrvant  had  already  given  her, 
V.  30;  DO  he  speedily  made  room 
VtaneU.  He  next  is  presented  to  us 
lifing  that  aiater's  son,  who  had  sought 
IT  in  bia  bouse,  and  who.se  circum- 
Bbced  him  at  his  mercy,  of  fourteen 
Kricc,  when  he  had  covenanted  with 
Beven  only;  endeavouring  to  retain 
Br  when  he  wouhl  not  pay  him  his 
rworth,  himself  d.-voiiriiiii;  the  por- 
luch  he  should  have  given  to  his 
ers,  counting  them  but  as  dtrant(ers, 
xxi.  15.  ComiKlled,  at  length,  to 
ICob    wages,    he   changes   them   ten 

tl,  in  tile  spirit  of  a  crafty  griping 
,  makes  him  account  for  whatever 
ick  was  torn  of  beasts  or  stolen, 
>jr  day  or  night,  ^\'hen  .lacob  flies 
w  iniipiituuB  service  with  hi»  family 
ttlc,  I<.-il>Rn  still  purtues  and  perse- 
im,  intending,  if  his  intentions  had 
m  overruled  by  a  mightier  hand,  to 
im  away  empty,  eveu  after  he  hod 
■king,  tor  so  long  a  period,  so  usuri- 
rofii  of  him. 

mSH,  a  i-ity  of  Palestine,  Joshua  x. 
Sennacherib  besieged  liachish, 
.  make  himself  master  of  it.  From 
that  he  sent  Kab^ltakeh  airainst 
,2  Kings )mii.l7i  xix.8  ;  2Chron. 

?M,  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
The /Je/oi  Lrtwo,  ••  (irand   Lama," 
i  the  High   Priest,  and   the  \-isiblc 
of  adontiun.   tu  this   nation,  to  the 
Urandering  Tartars,  and  to  the  pro- 


As  soon  «•<  he  had  spoken,  the  ««rth  opmed 
from  under  their  feet,  and  swallowed  then 
up  with  what  belonged  to  them,  llicre  w«a 
one  thing  which  added  to  this  surprising 
wonder,  and  which  was,  that  when  Korah 
was  thus  swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  his  sons 
were  preserved  from  hi.<  misfortunes.  We 
know  not  the  exact  year  in  which  the  death 
of  Korah  and  Km  companions  happened. 
'I'he  sons  of  Korah  continued  aa  before  to 
serve  in  the  tabernacle  of  tlie  Lord.  David 
appointed  them  their  office  in  the  temple,  to 
pjard  the  d(x>ni,  and  sing  the  praises  of  4iod. 
To  them  are  ascribed  several  pxalms,  which 
are  designated  by  th<;  name  of  Korah  ;  as  the 
forty-second,  forty-fourth  to  the  forty-ninth, 
eighty-fourth  to  the  eighty-seventh ;  in  all, 
eleven  psalms. 


digioufl  population  of  China,  fie  resides  at 
Patoli,  a  vast  palace  on  a  mountain  near  the 
banks  of  the  Burampooter,  about  seven  miles 
from  LaKassc.  The  foot  of  the  mountain  ia 
surrounded  by  twenty  thoiuand  lamas,  or 
priests,  in  attendance  on  their  sovereign 
pontiff,  who  is  considered  as  the  vicercgent 
of  the  Deity  on  earth  ;  and  the  more  remote 
Tartars  ore  said  to  regard  him  absolutely  as 
the  Deity  himself,  and  call  him  God,  the 
everlasting  father  of  heaven.  They  believe 
him  to  be  immortal,  and  endowed  with  all 
knowledge  and  virtue.  Every  year  they 
come  up  from  different  parts  to  worship,  and 
make  rich  offerings  at  his  shrine.  Even  the 
emperor  of  China,  who  is  a  Mantchou  Tar- 
tar, does  not  fail  in  acknowledgments  to  him 
in  his  religious  capacity ;  and  entertains  in 
the  palace  of  Pekin  an  inferior  lama.  dcpiite<l 
as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet.  The  grand  lama 
is  only  to  be  seen  in  a  secret  place  of  his 
palace,  amidst  a  great  number  of  lamps,  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  a  cushion,  and  decked 
all  over  with  gold  and  precious  stones ; 
while,  at  a  distance,  the  people  prostrate 
themselves  before  him,  it  being  not  lawful 
for  any  so  much  as  to  kiss  his  feet.  He 
returns  not  the  least  sign  of  respect,  nor 
ever  sneaks,  even  to  the  greatest  princes; 
but  only  lays  his  hand  upon  their  heads,  and 
they  arc  fully  persuaded  that  they  thereby 
receive  a  full  forgiveness  of  their  wns.  Tho 
Sunniasses,  or  Indian  [lilgrims,  often  visit 
Thibet  as  a  holy  place  ;  and  tlie  lama  enter- 
tains a  body  of  two  or  three  hundred  in  his 
pay.  Besides  his  religious  influence  and 
authority,  he  is  possessed  of  unlimited  power 
throughout  his  dominions,  which  are  very 
extensive.  The  inferior  lamas,  who  form 
the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful  body  in  the  state,  have  the  priegt- 
tiood  entirely  in  their  hands,  and,  besides, 
fill  up  many  monastic  orders,  which  are  held 
in  great  veneration  among  them.  The  whole 
country,  like  Italy,  abounds  with  priests; 
and  they  entirely  subsist  on  the  rich  presents 
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sent  ihein  from  the  utmost  extent  of  Tartary, 
frorn  llio  empire  uf  the  great  mogul,  and 
from  alrauHt  all  parts  of  the  Indies.  The 
opinion  of  ihc  ortho<Iox  among  theThibetians 
is,  that  when  the  grand  lama  seems  to  die, 
either  of  old  age  or  infirmities,  his  soul,  in 
fact,  only  quita  a  erazy  haliitation  to  enter 
another,  younger  and  better ;  and  is  dis- 
covered again  in  the  iKidy  of  «ome  child,  by 
certain  tokens,  known  only  to  the  lamas,  or 
priests,  in  which  order  he  always  appears. 
Almost  all  the  nations  of  the  east,  except 
the  Mahometan*,  believe  the  metempsyckosia, 
or  transmigration  of  the  soul,  as  the  most 
important  article  of  their  faith ;  especially 
the  inbnl)itanta  of  Thibet  and  Ava,  the  Pe- 
giinn»,  the  Siamese,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Chinese  and  .fapanese,  and  the  Klonguls  and 
Kalmucks.  According  to  their  doctrine,  the 
80ul  no  sooner  leaves  her  old  habitation  than 
she  enters  a  new  one.  The  dtiai  lama,  there- 
fore, or  rather  the  god  Foe  or  Fuh,  residing 
in  the  drlai  lama,  passes  to  his  successor ; 
nnd  he  being  a  goo,  to  whom  all  things  are 
known,  the  grand  lama  is  therefore  ac- 
(luainted  with  ever)lhing  which  happened 
(luring  his  residence  in  his  former  bodies. 
This  religion,  which  was  early  adopted  in  a 
large  part  of  the  globe,  is  said  to  have  been 
of  three  thousand  years'  standing ;  and  nei- 
ther time,  nor  the  influence  of  men,  has  had 
the  power  of  shaking  the  anthnrity  of  the 
grand  lama.  This  theocracy,  which  extends 
BR  fully  lo  tem{M)i'al  as  to  spiritual  concerns, 
is  professed  all  over  'Iliibet  and  Mongalia  ; 
is  almost  universal  in  Greater  and  Less 
Bucharia,  and  several  jirovinccs  of  Tartsuy ; 
has  some  followers  in  the  kingdom  of  Cash- 
mere, in  India;  nnd  is  the  predominant  reli- 
gion of  Hiina. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  religion  of 
Tliibct  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  since  the  inhauitants  of  that  coun- 
try use  holy  water,  and  a  singing  ser^nce. 
Tliey  also  offer  alms,  prayers,  and  sacrifices 
for  the  dead.  They  have  a  vast  number  of 
convents  filled  with  monks  and  friars, 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  and  con- 
fessors chosen  by  their  superiors.  They  use 
beads,  wear  the  mitre,  like  the  bishops ;  and 
their  delai  lama  is  nearly  the  same  among 
them  as  the  sovereign  pontiiT  was  formerly, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  among  the  Roman 
Catholics.  80  comjilete  is  the  resemblance, 
that,  when  one  of  the  first  Romish  mission- 
aries penetrated  Thibet,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  devil  had  set  up  there 
an  imitation  of  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
destroy  the  souls  of  men.  Captain  Turner, 
speaking  of  the  religion  of  Thibet,  says, 
"  It  seems  to  be  the  schismatical  offspring 
of  the  religiiin  of  the  Hindoos,  deriving 
its  origin  from  one  of  the  followers  of 
that  faith,  a  disciple  of  Bouddhu,  who  first 
broached  the  doctrine  which  now  prevails 
over  the  wide  extent  of  Tartary.  It  is 
reported  to  have  received  its  earbest  od- 
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mission  in  that  part  of  Tibet,  cw  Thibet,  bor- 
dering upon  India,  which  from  hence  becamal 
the  seat   of  the  sovereign  lamii*,   to  havaj 
traversed  over  Mantchieuji  TarUry,  and  la  J 
have    been    ultimately    disBenuoated 
China  and  Japan.     Though  it  differ* 
the  Hindoo  in  many  of  ita  outward  fa 
yet  it  still  bears  a  very  cloee  affixtity  wM 
the  religion  of  Bnimha  in  many  imp 
particulars.     The  principal  idol  in  the  Xas^\ 
pies  of  Tibet,  or  llubet,   is   Muha-Mc 
the  Dooddhu  of  Bengal,  who  is  ' 
under    these  and    various    other 
throughout  the  great  extent  of  Tortuy, ; 
among  all  nations  to  the  eastward  It 
firumnapootru.    In  the  wide-extended  1 
over  which  this  faith  preT&ils,  the 
ject  of  veneration  ii  acknowledged 
numerous  titles  :  among  others,  he  iij 
Godumu,  or  Ciotumu,   in  Assam 
Shumunu  in  Siam,  Amida  Buth  in  Japui,^ 
Fohi  in  China,"  &c. 
L.\MBETH  ARTICLES.      See  Paou-J 

TI.-<.\T10>t. 

LAJSIECH,  a  descendant  of  Caia,  tbei 
of  Mathusael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Ju 
Tubal-Cain,  and  Naamab,  <»en.  iv.  18 — 4), ' 
&c.  He  stands  branded  as  the  Cathtf  01 
polygamy,  the  first  who  dared  to  nolite  lb 
sacred  command,  Uen.  iL  24  ;  giving  «iy  IP 
his  unbridled  passion,  and  thus  orerlopog 
the  divine  mound  raised  by  the  wi*<Jom  of 
our  great  Oeator ;  which  restraint  is  en- 
forced by  the  laws  of  nature  henelf,  «bo 
peoples  the  earth  with  an  equal  numbcraf 
males  and  females,  and  thereby 
foolish  man  that  ])olygamy  is  incoo 
with  her  wise  regulations.  He  ma 
and  ZilLah  :  the  former  was  the  mu 
Jabal  and  Jubal,  and  the  latter  of  ' 
Cain  and  Naamah,  his  sister. 

2.  L.WBCH,  the  son  of  Methiuelahi  nl 
father  of  Noah.  He  lived  a  hundred,  foB' 
score,  and  two  years  before  the  biith  cl 
Noah,  Gen.  v.  25,  31  ;  after  which  he  Ihri 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five  yean  lol^: 
thus  the  whole  term  of  his  life  was  sMB 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  year*. 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JERElfUH. 
Tliis  book  was  formerly  annexed  to  hv  fn>- 
phecies,  though  it  now  forma  • 
book.  Joscphus,  and  several  other  i 
men,  have  referred  them  to  the 
Jo.siah;  but  the  more  comcaon 

that  they  were  applicable  only  to  i 

subsequent  to  the  dostniction  of  Jc 
by   Nebuchadnezzar.       But    though 
allowed  that  the  Lamentations  were  niai* : 
rily  intended  as  a   pathetic   descriptian  d  ] 
present    calamities,     yet,    while    Jereadk  J 
mourns  the  desolation  of  iludiib  and 
salem  during  the  Babylonian 
may  be  considered  as  propheticaliT  1 
the  still  greater  miseries  they  ' 
at  some  future  time  :  thi*  1 
cated  by  his  referring  t  < 
punishment  of  their  ini> ,  be  1 

plished,  and  they  shall  no  imirc  ht  i 
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lainU  and  supplica- 


captivily,  Lam.  iv.  'I'l.  The  l^mrntn- 
B«  are  written  in  metre,  and  consiitt  of 
•  number  of  {ilaintive  effusions,  composed 
after  the  manner  of  funeral  dirg^g.  They 
Mcm  to  have  been  ohginallv  written  by 
their  author  m  they  oroiie  in  nis  mind,  and 
to  have  been  aflcrwardu  joined  together  as 
MM  poem.  There  is  nu  re^ilnr  arrangement 
W  th«  lubjrct,  or  disposition  of  the  p.irts  : 
ifcc  HBC  thought  i8  frei|uently  repented  with 
JUttnut  imagery,  or  e.vpres<!ied  in  different 
wrdl.  Tliere  is,  however,  no  wild  inco- 
IwniDty,  or  abrupt  tranaitiou ;  the  whole 
■ppearv  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  feelings 
M  real  grief  Tcndcrne«8  and  sorrow  form 
dke  general  character  of  these  elegies ;  and 
■n  attentive  reader  will  find  great  beauty 
In  many  of  the  imaifea,  and  great  energy 
fai  lome  of  the  expressions.  This  book  of 
Liunentations  is  divided  into  five  ehapteni  ; 
is  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  the  prophet 
Bpekkit  in  his  own  person,  or  by  an  elegant 
and  interesting  }>ersonilication  introduces 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  lamenting  her  cala- 
■hica.  and  conferain^  her  sins ;  in  the  third 
|L  dMpter  a  single  Jew,  speaking  in  the  name 
H  of  a  chonis  of  his  countrymen,  like  the 
^L  CorvphwuH  of  the  lireckM,  describes  the 
^bfWUnhment  intiicted  upon  him  bv  (iod,  but 
^HmB  acknowkdgifs  hi.i  mercy,  and  escpre.iaes 
^^•one  hope  of  dehvenince ;  and  in  the  fifth 
cliBptcr,  the  wholv  nntion  of  the  Jews  jtour 

iBTtl.     '     ■ 
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|:.\T.iv  iii.iju^i,    uiiii  ilie  exception  of  the 
Ihinl.    foulum*    twcnty-lwo    verses,    corre- 
■BODiiing  in  numliLT  with  the  letlerK  of  the 
Hebrew   alphabet ;    and   each    verne    com- 
—new  witti  a  different  letter,  tliu  first  with 
■lepb,  the  aecond  with  beth,  the  third  with 
IPiBd,  &r.     The  third  chajUer.  consisting 
of  •ijtty-'tx  vemes,  httc  thd  e  verses  together 
IwyiDning  » ilh  the  same  letter,  the  following 
with  the  ne»t  letter,  &c.     This  ]>cculi- 
'  be  seen  in  I'saJm  cxix. ;  the  first 
:nrnence  with  aleph, 
&c.  till  the  whole 
irixi  iitivclr  t.iken.   This 
'>ii,  winch   nax  »omc  dis- 
iii    the    modem    acrostic 
e  been  employed  by  the 
1  their  elegiac  poetry,  per- 
■.lie  memory. 

•»«».     'Iliere  is  frequent  mcn- 
uf  Liii|is  m  scripture,  and  the  word  is 
oAcn  o»cd  finumtively.     The  houses  in  the 
C«at    Were,    frmn    the    remotest    antiquity, 
tinted  vitii  lamp*:  ur.'l   hence  it  is  ko  com* 
Bina  m  neriptore  tu  call  everything  which 
enli^lwctu  the  body  or  mind,  which  guides 
or  rrfreuli-"   '•■••'':•  name  of  a  lamp.    These 
lampa  w  .  i|  liy  a  large  candlcxtick 

aet  u|Miu  I..    ...... 111.   The  houses  of  Egypt, 

to  modem  titnes,  are  never  without  lights  : 

thrjr  burn  lamps  all  the  night  long,  and  in 

omipied  apartment.     So  requisite  to 

llw  eoinfurt  nf  a  family  is  this  custom  reck- 

1,  or  Ml  imiieriotu  u  the  power  which  it 
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exercises,  llint  the  poorest  people  woiUd 
rather  retrench  part  of  their  foo<l  than  neg- 
lect it.  As  this  custom  no  doubt  prevailed 
in  Eg)-pt  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Ara> 
bia  and  Poleeiioe  in  former  times,  it  im- 
parts a  beauty  and  force  to  some  panuiges  of 
scripture  whjch  have  been  little  obsenred. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  light  in  an  apartment  is  a 
convertible  phrase  for  total  destruction ; 
and  nothing  can  more  properly  and  eni' 
phatically  represent  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  a  city  than  the  extinction  of  tho 
lights :  "  I  will  take  from  them  the  Uglit  of 
a  candle,  and  this  whole  land  shall  be  a 
desolation  and  an  astonishment."  Job  de- 
scribes the  destrtjction  of  a  family  among 
the  Arabs,  and  the  desolation  of  their  dwell' 
ings,  in  the  very  language  of  the  prophet : 
"  IJow  ofi  is  the  candle  of  the  wickea  put 
out,  and  how  oft  coroeth  their  destruction 
upon  them  ! "  Job  xx\.  17.  Bildad  expresses 
the  same  idea  in  the  following  beaiitifid  pas- 
sage :  "  Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  snail 
be  put  out,  and  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall 
not  shine.  'J'he  light  shall  be  dork  in  his 
taljeniacle,  and  bis  candle  shall  be  put  out 
with  him,"  Job  xviii.  5,  6.  A  burning  lamp 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chosen  symbol  of 
prosperity,  a  beautiful  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  complaint  of  Job  :  "  O  that  I 
were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when 
(iod  presen'ed  me ;  u'hen  his  candle  shined 
upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his  Ught  I 
walked  through  darkness,"  Job  x.tix,  2,  3. 
When  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  from  Keho- 
hoam,  and  given  to  his  rival,  Jehu\-ali  pro. 
mined  to  reserve  one  tril>e,  arid  assigns  this 
reason  :  "That  David  my  servant  may  have 
a  light  always  before  me  in  Jerusalem." 
I  Kings  xi.  36.  In  many  parts  of  the  east, 
and  in  particular  in  the  Indies,  insteail  of 
torches  and  flambeaux,  they  carry  a  pot  of 
oil  in  one  liand,  and  a  kmp  full  of  oily  rag» 
in  the  other. 

LAN(trA(iE,  the  faculty  of  human 
speech,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  there 
have  l»een  entertained  different  opinions 
among  philo.sopbers  and  learned  men.  The 
Mosaic  history,  which  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  formation  and  first  occupations  of 
man,  represents  him  as  being  immediately 
capable  of  conversing  with  his  Maker ;  of 
gi\'ing  names  to  the  various  tribes  and  classes 
of  animals  ;  and  of  reasoning  consecutively, 
and  in  perfectly  appropriate  terms,  concern- 
ing his  own  situation,  and  the  relation  he 
stood  in  to  the  other  creatures.  As  in  man's 
first  attempt  at  speech,  according  to  this 
account,  there  appear  no  crudenesa  of  con- 
ception, no  barrenness  of  ideas,  and  no  inex- 
pressive or  unapproprinte  terms,  we  must 
certainly  infer,  that  (Jod  who  made  and 
endued  him  with  corporeal  and  mental 
powem  perfectly  suited  to  his  state  and  con- 
dition in  bfe,  endued  him,  also,  not  only 
with  the  faculty  of  speech,  but  with  speecn 
or  language  itself;  which  latter  was  as  nc- 


censary  (o  liis  coinfort,  and  to  the  perfection 
and  end  of  his  heinj?,  as  any  other  power  or 
faculty  which  his  Creator  thought  proper  to 
beotow  upon  him. 

Among  the  antediluvians  there  was  but 
one  lan^a);;e ;  and  even  now  the  indications 
that  the  various  lang^iages  of  the  earth  have 
had  one  common  source  are  very  convincing-. 
Whether  this  primitive  language  was  the 
Rame  with  any  of  the  languages  of  which  we 
have  still  any>remain»,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  dis|uite.  Tlmt  the  primitive  langooge 
continued  at  least  till  the  distrersion  of  man- 
kind, consequent  upon  the  building;  of  Dabcl, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  duubt.  When, 
by  an  immediate  interpoaition  of  dinne 
power,  the  lani(uage  of  men  was  confounded, 
we  are  not  informed  to  what  extent  this  con- 
fusion of  tonguea  prevailed.  lender  the 
article  Confwfion  of  Tongufs  some  reasons 
are  given  to  show  that  the  primitive  languaRe 
waa  not  lost  at  that  event,  but  continued  in 
the  form  of  the  Hebrew. 

Tliere  are,  however,  other  opiaioBS  on  the 
ofl-di.s[uited  subject  as  to  the  primitive  lan- 
guage. The  Armenians  allece,  that  a«  the  ark 
rested  in  their  country,  Noah  and  his  children 
muathave  remained  tnere  a  considerable  time, 
before  the  lower  and  marshy  country  of 
Chaldea  could  be  fit  to  receive  them  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  8U]ipose  tliey  left 
their  language  there,  which  was  probably  the 
very  same  that  Adam  Bjmke,  Some  nave 
fancied  the  Greek  the  most  ancient  tongue, 
because  uf  its  extent  and  copiousness.  The 
Teutonic,  or  that  dialect  of  it  which  ia 
8|)oken  in  the  Lower  ticrmany  and  Brabant, 
has  found  a  strenuous  patron  in  <kTopiu9 
Becanus,  who  endcavonra  to  derive  even  the 
Hebrew  itself  from  that  tongue.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  Chinese  to  this  honour  have 
been  allowed  by  severnl  Eiu-npeans.  The 
patrons  of  this  n[iinion  encicavourto  support 
It,  partly,  by  tlie  great  antiquity  of  the  Chi- 
nese,  and  their  having  preserved  theinselveH 
so  many  tiges  from  any  considerable  mixture 
or  interroiirHe  with  other  nations.  It  is  a 
notion  advanced  by  Dr.  AHix,  and  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Whiston  with  his  usual  tena- 
city anil  fervour,  that  tht?  Chinese  arc  the 
jKiBterity  of  Noah,  by  his  children  bom  after 
the  flood;  and  that  Fohi,  the  first  kinj^  of 
China,  was  Noah.  As  for  timse  which  are 
called  the  oriental  languages,  they  have  each 
•  their  partisans.  The  generality  of  eastern 
writers  allow  the  preference  to  the  Syriac, 
except  the  .lews,  who  assert  the  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  with  the  greatest  warmth ;  and 
with  them  several  Christian  writers  agree, 
IiartieularlyChrysostoin,  Austin, Origen,  and 
Jerome,  among  the  ancients;  and  among  the 
moderns,  Ilocnait,  Heidegger,  iSelden,  and 
Buitorf.  The  Saii.Mcrit  has  also  put  in  its 
claims  ;  and  some  have  thought  that  the  Pali 
bears  the  character  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
All  these  are  however  useless  speculations. 
The  only  jmiut  worth  contending  for  is,  that 
langua^je  was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  first 


pair  in  suflRcient  degree  for  intellectual  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  devotional  in- 
tercourse with  (jod ;  and  that  man  was  not 
left,  08  infidel  writers  have  been  pleased  to 
say,  to  form  it  for  himself  out  ol  rude  and 
instinctive  sounds.  On  this  subject  the  re- 
marks of  Delaney  are  conclusive :  "ThatGod 
made  man  a  sociable  creature,  does  not  need 
to  be  proved ;  and  that  when  he  made  him 
such,  tic  withheld  nothing  from  him  that 
was  in  any  wise  necessary  for  his  well-being 
in  society,  is  a  clear  consequence  from  tlie 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God :  and  if  he 
withheM  nothing  any  way  necessary  to  his 
well-being,  mucn  less  would  he  withhold 
from  him  that  which  is  the  instrument  of 
the  greatest  happiness  a  reasonable  creature 
is  capable  of  in  this  world.  If  the  Lonl  (iod 
ma<Ie  '  Adam  a  help  meet  for  him,'  because 
'  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.'  can 
we  imagine  he  would  leave  him  unfumisbfrt 
with  the  means  to  make  that  help  useful  and 
delightful  to  him  ?  If  it  was  not  good  for 
him  to  be  alone,  certainly  neither  was  it 
good  for  him  to  have  a  companion  to  whom 
he  could  not  readily  communicate  his 
thoughts,  with  whom  he  could  neither  eoM 
his  anxioties,  nor  divide  or  double  his  joft, 
by  a  kind,  a  friendly,  a  reasonable,  a  religioiw 
conversation ;  and  how  he  could  do  this  in 
any  degree  of  perfection,  or  to  any  height  uf 
rational  happiness,  is  utterly  incoDceiralile 
without  the  use  of  speech. 

"  If  it  be  said,  that  the  human  organs  beioj; 
admirably  fitted  for  the  formation  of  articu- 
late sounds,  these,  with  the  help  of  reaion, 
might  in  time  lead  men  to  the  use  of  Un- 
gimgc,  I  own  it  imaginable  that  they  might 
but  still,  till  that  end  were  attained  in  per. 
fection,  which  possibly  might  not  be  tn  i 
series  of  many  generations,  it  must  beownsJ 
that  brutes  were  better  dealt  by,  and  could 
l>etter  attain  all  the  ends  of  their  creatiuB- 
And  if  that  he  absurd  to  be  supposed,  cff- 
tainly  the  other  is  not  less  absurd  to  he  k- 
lieved.      Nay,    I    think   it  justly  doubtful, 
whether,   without   inspiration   from  Goil  m 
this  point,  man  could  ever  attain  the  mw 
ends  of  his  being;  at  least,  if  we  majrjod?' 
in  this  case,  by  the  c.tainplo  of  thosenatioin 
who,  being  destitute  of  the  advautagwof  » 
perfect  Inngiiage.  are,  in  all  probability,  fro* 
the  misfortune  of  that  sole  defect,  sunk  inW 
the  lowest  condition  of  barbarism  and  hni- 
tality.     And  as  to  the  perfection  in  whidi 
the  iininan  organs  are  framed  and  fitted  (*» 
the  formation  of  articulate  sounds,  thi«  '• 
clearly  an  argument  for  belie^nng  thsl  Cw 
immeiliately   blessed  man  with   the  use  *• 
speech,  and  gave  him  wherewithal  to  en'Tl 
those  organs  to  their  proper  ends ;  for  tlu» 
is  surely  as  credible,  as  that  when  h«  p" 
him  an  appetite  for  food,  and  proper  atfva 
to  cat  and  to  digest  it,  he  did  not  le»v*  hi* 
to  seek  painfully  for  a  necessary  supply,  It'll 
his  otFence  had  made  such  a  search  ni*  cnr-' 
and  punishment,')  but  placed  him  at  oncfus 
the  midst  of  abimdofit  plenty.    The  roR^'' 
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•om  all  which  is,  that  the  perfection 
ity  of  man,  and  the  wisdom  and 
.  of  <iod,  nece««arily  required  that 
touhi  he  tiupernaturally  endowed 
kknowledi^e  and  use  of  Innguaj^e. 
pfore,  an  certain  at  it  can  be,  that 
■made  perfect  and  happy,  and  that 
iae  and  «rood ;  io  certain  ia  it,  that, 
and  Eve  were  formed,  they  were 
enabled  by  God  to  converse  and 
thoughts,  in  all  the  per- 
ncccssary  to  all  the  ends 
And  as  this  wo^  the  con- 
li  hecominf;  the  goodness  of  God, 
e  assured  from  Moses,  that  it  was 
h  his  infinite  wisdom  determined 
find  that  Adam  gave  names  to 
hires  before  Eve  was  formed ; 
uently,  before  necessity  taught 
of  ft]>eech." 
M  that  many  languages  bear  marks 
"aised  to  their  improved  state  from 
imperfect  elements,  and  that  all  are 
'  being  enriched  and  rendered  more 
i^  it  is  thi«  which  has  given  some 
Hbo«e  theories  which  trace  all  lan- 
llf  up  from  elemental  sounds,  as 
Ibes  of  men,  their  increasing  know. 
1  their  imagination  led  to  the  inven- 
tw  words  and  combinations.  All 
pwerer,  consistent  with  the  scrip- 
Khat  langoago  was  taught  at  first 
Four  first  parents.  The  dispersion 
id  carried  many  tribes  to  great  di8> 
|d  warn  still  farther  scattered  them, 
ito  wide  regions  where  they  were 
irsed  to  Uve  chiefly  by  the  chase, 
or  at  best  hut  an  imperfect  agri- 
various  degrees  we  know  they 
art«;  and  for  the  same  reasons 
lose  much  of  their  original  lan- 
terma  being  chiefly  retained 
immediate  necessities,  and  the 
of  a  groaa  life,  kept  in  use. 
ition  again  overtook  these 
nkind,  and  kingdoms  and 
founded  among  them,  or  they 
igral  parts  of  the  old  empires, 
tercourse  with  each  other  be- 
rapid,  and  artificial,  and  intel- 
langu^e  was  nut  into  a  new 
improvement,  ana  to  the  eye  of 
Nnild  eihibit  the  various  stages  of 
Bit ;  and  in  many  it  would  be 
fond  that  perfection  which  it  had 
R  began  to  deteriorate.     See  Let- 

BN.  The  word  occurs,  John 
|irrA  ^aniv  ksX  AwiriSw :  "  with 
taotemB ;  "  but  both  terras  ap- 
torckes ;  the  former  of  a  ruder 
e  latter,  bemg  formed  of  split 
into  bundles,  throwing  siround 
e  of  light.  They  came  thus 
apprehend  our  Lord,  lest  he 
torough  tho  darkness  of  the 

lA.    Then  were  several  cities 


of  tills  name,  but  the  scripture  speaiu  only 
of  that  in  Phrygia,  upon  the  river  Lynis, 
near  Colosse.  Us  ancient  name  was  Dios- 
polis  :  it  was  afterwards  called  Rhoaa.  Last- 
ly, Antiochus,  the  son  of  .Stratonice,  rebuilt  it, 
and  called  it  Lnodicea,  from  the  name  of  hi» 
wife  I..aodice.  It  became  the  mother-church 
of  sixteen  bishoprics.  Its  three  theatres, 
and  the  immense  circus,  which  was  capable 
of  containine  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
spectators,  the  spacious  remains  of  which 
(with  other  ruins  buried  under  ruins)  are 
yet  to  be  seen,  give  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  its  ancient  wealth  and  population ;  and 
indicate  too  strongly  that  in  that  city  where 
Christians  were  rebuked,  without  excepiion, 
for  their  lukewarmness,  there  were  multi. 
tudcs  who  were  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  <iod.  The  amphitheatre  was  built 
after  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  and  the 
warning  of  the  Spirit  had  been  given  to  the 
church  of  the  Laodiceans  to  be  cealous  and 
repent.  There  are  no  sights  of  grandeur, 
nor  scenes  of  temptation,  around  it  now. 
Its  own  tragedy  may  be  briefly  told.  It  was 
lukcwann,  ana  neither  cold  nor  hot ;  and 
therefore  it  was  loathsome  in  the  sight  of 
God.  And  it  has  been  blotted  from  the 
world.  It  ia  now  as  desolate  as  its  inhabit- 
ants  were  destitute  of  the  fear  and  love  of 
Ciod.  It  is,  as  described  in  his  Travels  by 
Dr.  Smith,  "  utterly  desolated,  and  without 
any  inhabitant,  except  wolves,  and  jackals, 
and  foxes."  It  can  buast  of  no  human  inba- 
bitants,  except  occa.sionally  when  wandering 
Turcomans  pitch  their  tents  in  its  spacious 
amphitheatre.  The  finest  sculptured  frag., 
raeuts  are  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  depth, 
in  excavations  which  have  been  made  among 
the  ruins.  And  Colonel  liake  observes, 
"  There  are  few  ancient  cities  more  likely 
than  Laodicea  to  preserve  many  curious 
remains  of  antiquity  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Its  opulence,  and  the  earthquakes 
to  which  it  was  subject,  render  it  probable 
that  valuable  works  of  art  were  often  there 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  public  and 
private  edifices." 

LAPWING,  DB'rn,  Levit.  xi.  19;  Deut. 
xiv.  18.  The  bird  intended  by  the  Hebrew 
name  in  these  places  is  undoubtedly  the 
hoopoe;  a  very  beantiful,  but  most  unclean 
and  filthy,  species  of  birds.  I'lie  Septuagint 
renders  it  f-rora  •  and  the  Vulgate,  upupa ; 
which  is  the  same  with  the  Arabian  inter, 
preters.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  bird  is 
kukuphak;  and  the  Syrian,  kikuphah;  which 
approach  the  Hebrew  dukiphath.  It  may 
have  its  name  from  the  noise  or  cry  it  makes, 
which  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  heard 
a  great  way. 

l^TITl'DINARIANS,  a  terra  appUed  to 
those  divines  who,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, attempted  to  bring  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Independents,  into  one  com- 
munion, by  compromising  the  differences 
between  them.  The  chief  leaders  of  this 
party   were   the    great    Chillingworth    and 
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John  Hales  ;  to  whom  may  be  added  More, 
Cudworth,  Gale,  Tillolson,  and  Wliitchcot. 
They  were  zealously  attached  to  the  church 
of  England,  hut  did  not  look  upon  epi»fco-, 
pacy  as  indispenHable  to  the  constitution  uf 
the  ChriKtian  church.  Hence  they  main- 
tained that  those  who  adopted  other  forms 
of  government  and  worship,  were  not  on 
that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion, or  to  forfeit  the  title  of  brethren. 
They  reduced  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  a  few  points.  By  this  way 
of  proceeJing,  they  endeavoured  to  show 
that  neither  the  Episcopalians,  who,  gene- 
rally speaking,  were  then  Anniniana,  nor 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  who  as 
generally  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
had  any  reason  to  oppose  each  other  with 
Ruch  animosity  and  bitterness ;  since  the  sub- 
jects of  their  debates  were  matters  non-essen- 
tial to  salvation,  and  might  be  variously 
explained  and  understood,  without  prejudice 
to  their  eternal  interests.  This  plan  failing, 
through  the  violence  of  the  bishops  on  one 
hand.  (thuuKh  sanctioned  by  the  Ixird  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon.)  and  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
more  rigid  on  the  other,  the  name  Latitudi- 
narian  became  a  term  of  reproach,  as  imply- 
ing an  indltferency  to  all  religions,  and  has 
been  generally  so  uscrl  ever  since. 

LA  V'  Ell.  between  the  altar  and  the  taber- 
nacle, a  little  to  the  Kouth,  etood  a  circular 
laver,  which,  together  with  its  base,  was 
made  of  the  brasen  ornaments  which  the 
women  had  presented  for  the  use  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  was  thence  called  nu;n  5  "ii';, 
Exodus  XXX.  18  ;  xl.  7.  The  priests,  when 
about  to  pel  form  their  duties,  washed  their 
hands  in  this  laver. 

LAW,  a  rule  of  action ;  a  precept  or  com- 
mand, coming  from  a  superior  authority, 
which  an  inferior  is  l>ound  to  obey.  The 
manner  in  which  God  governs  rational  crea- 
tures is  by  a  law,  as  the  rule  of  their  obedi- 
ence to  him,  and  this  is  what  we  crII  Cod's 
moral  government  of  the  world.  The  term, 
however,  is  used  in  scripture  with  consider- 
able latitude  of  meaning;  and  to  aHcertain  its 
precise  import  in  any  particular  place,  it  ia 
necessary  to  regard  the  scope  and  connexion 
of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  for 
instance,  sometimes  it  denotes  the  whole  re- 
vealed will  of  (jo<l  as  communicated  to  us  in 
his  word.  In  this  sense  it  is  generally  used 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,  i.  2  ;  xix.  7  ;  cxix  ; 
Isaiah  viii.  20  j  xlii.  'il.  Sometimes  it  is 
taken  fur  the  LMosaical  institution  distin- 
guished from  the  gospel,  ilohn  i.  17  ;  Matt, 
xi.  13  J  xii.  5;  Acts  x.\v.  8.  Hence  we  fre- 
ipientlv  read  of  the  law  of  JMoses  as  expres- 
8r\'e  of  the  whole  religion  of  the  Jews,  Heb. 
ix.  19;  X.  28.  Soraetiraes,  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  for  the  ritual  or  ceremonial 
observances  of  the  Jewish  religion.  In  thia 
sense  the  apostle  speaks  of  "  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances," 
Ephes.  ii.  15  ;  Heb.  x.  I  ;  and  which,  being 
only  "a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come," 
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dinst  Jesus  aboli><hed  bv  his  death, 
80  in  effect  destroyed  t^c  ancient  disv 
tinction  between  Jew  and  gentile.  Gal.  iii„ 
17-  Very  frequently  it  is  used  to  signify 
the  decalogue,  or  ten  precepl-s  which  were 
delivered  to  the  Israelites  from  Mount  SinaL 
It  is  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  declares  he  "  rame  not  to  destrof^ 
tlic  law,  but  to  fulfil  it,"  Matt,  r.  17  ;  and 
he  explains  its  import  as  requiring  perfect 
love  to  Cod  and  man,  l.iuke  x.  27-  It  is  to 
reference  to  this  view  that  St.  Paul  a£nn% 
"  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  fleak 
living  be  justified;  for  hj  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin,"  Rom.  liL  '20.  The  ]ia- 
guage  of  this  law  is,  "  The  soul  that  sinncth 
it  shall  die,"  and,"  Cursed  is  every  one  thai 
continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  writ* 
ten,"  or  required,  "  in  the  book  of  the  law, 
to  do  them,"  Cal.  iii.  10.  To  deliver  nua 
from  this  penalty,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  beinohim&eU 
made  a  curs^  for  us,"  Gal.  iii.  13.  The  law, 
in  thia  sense,  was  not  given  that  mco 
should  obtain  righteousness  or  justiUcatioa 
by  it,  but  to  convince  them  of  sin,  to  show 
them  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  to  shut  them 
up,  as  it  were,  from  all  hopes  of  salvation 
from  that  source,  and  to  recommend  tb4 
gnsjiel  of  divine  grace  to  their  acceplai)(%! 
Gal.  iii.  19 — '2.'>.  Again,  the  law  often  de- 
notes the  rule  of  good  and  evil,  or  of  right 
and  wrong,  revealed  by  the  Creator  aiul 
inscribed  on  roan's  conscience,  even  at  hii 
creation,  and  consequently  binding  upon 
him  by  divine  authority ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  in  substance  the  same  with  the  deei- 
logue.  lliat  such  a  law  ivas  connate  nitli, 
and,  as  it  were,  implanted  in,  man,  appran 
from  its  traces,  which,  like  the  ruins  of  soae 
noble  building,  arc  still  extant  in  every  nMO. 
It  is  from  those  common  notions,  handed 
down  by  tradition,  though  often  impnftct 
and  perverted,  that  the  heathens  themseliw 
distinguished  right  from  wrong,  by  «'lutli 
"  they  were  a  law  unto  them.'!clvet,  showinj! 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  heart*, 
their  conscience  bearing  witness,"  Bom-u- 
12 — 15,  although  lliey  had  no  esprwiJW- 
lation. 

The    term    law    is,    however,   emioMtly 
given  to  the   Mosaic  law ;    on  the  ptinci- 
pies   and   spirit  of   which,   a   few 
remarks  may  be  offered.     The   right 

sideration  of  this  divine  institute,  sa; 

Graves,  will  surround  it  with  a  glory  of 
of  truth  and  holiness,  not  only  wortny  of  its 
claims,  but  which  has  continued  to  bt  lie 
light  of  the  world  on  theological  ami  ffionl 
subjects,  and  often  on  great  pohtical  pnncv 
pies,  to  this  day.  If  we  examine  the  ,Ie»'i«l» 
law,  to  discover  the  principle  on  which  lli« 
whole  system  depends,  the  primary  truili,  to 
inculcate  and  illustrate  which  is  its  leadioi 
object,  we  find  it  ti>  be  that  great  basis  of  tu 
religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  the  m\t- 
existence,  essential  unity,  perfections,  in<l 
providence  of  the  supreme    Jehovah,  ik' 
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of  botven  and  earth.  The  first  line 
losaic  writin({»  inculcates  this  i^reat 
"  In  the  b«ffinntn^  Hod  created  the 
uid  the  eartn."     NMien  the  lawgiver 

0  recapitulate  the  statutes  and  judg- 
i«  had  enjoined  to  bis  nation,  it  is 
is  declaration:  "  Hear,  O  Israel, the 
\r  God  is  one  Lord,"  Deut.  vi.  4  ;  or, 
rht  be  more  closely  expressed,  Jeho- 
nlobim,  or  God,  is  one  Jehovah.  And 
KDinenreinrnt  of  that  sublime  hymn, 

1  by  Moses  immediately  before  bin 
a  which  thi«  ilhiHtrious  prophet  sums 
bctrineii  he  had  taught,  the  wonders 
li  thejr  had  been  confinacd,  and  the 
Itiooi  by  wluch  they  were  enforced, 
res  thin  grrat  tenet  with  the  sublimitv 
n  poetry,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
riaiun  of  philosophic  truth :  "  Give 
ijrt  he,  "  U  yc  heavens,  and  I  will 
and  hear,  O  earth,  the  words  of  my 

My  doctrine  Bhall  drop  rain  j  my 
hall  distil  as  the  dew,  0.%  the  small 
D  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
t  fcn»<i,"  Dent,  ixxii.  l.&c.  Wliat, 
octrine  oo  awful,  that  the  whole  uni- 

thua  invoked  to  attend  to  it  ?  ao 
.  aa  to  be  compared  with  the  princi- 
•e  operation  diffuses  beauty  and 
over  the  vegetable  world?  Hear 
rcr:    "Because  1  will  pubUsh  the 

rhovah;  ascribe  yc  greatness  unto 
He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect : 
truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and 
lie." 

then,  is  one  great  leading  doctrine 
letrish  code.  Dut  the  manner  in 
lis  doctrine  is  taught  diqtlays  mch 
ommixlalinn  to  the  capacity  and 
t  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  in  ad- 
hde«f  rve«  to  be  carefully  remarked. 
BCtcr  by  which  the  supreme  Being 
bcarly  distinguished  from  every 
Wcver  exalted  ;  that  character  from 
Btcutest  rea-ooncrs  hare  endeavoured 
ratircly  to  deduce,  as  from  their 
all  the  divine  attributes,  is  self- 
L    If  iC  not  then  highly  remarkable, 

Snder  this  character  the  Divinity 
I  on  his  first  manifestation  to  the 
giver  ?  Tlie  Deity  at  first  reveals 
mto  hira  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
d  of  Jacob;  and  therefore  the  pecu- 
nal  and  guardian  <iod  of  the  Jewish 
loM*.  conscious  of  the  degeneracy 
FMlites,  their  ignorance  of,  or  their 
to,  the  true  God,  and  the  diRi- 
'  danger  of  any  attempt  to  recall 
{•  exclusive  worship,  and  to  with- 
Ifrom  Egypt,  seems  to  decline  the 
rhea  aosolutely  commanded  to 
he  said  unto  (tod,  "  Behold, 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
Mo  them.  The  God  of  your  fathers 
t  me  untu  you ;  anil  they  shall  say 
i«  his  name .'  what  shall  I  say 
Aivd  God  said  unto  Moses,  / 
and  he  said.  Thus  shall  thou 
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say  tmto  the  children  of  Israel,  /  Am  hath 
sent  me  unto  you,"  Kxod.  iii.  13,  14.  Here 
we  obsene,  according  to  the  constant  method 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  when  it  condescends 
to  the  prejudices  of  men,  how  in  the  very 
instance  of  indulgence  it  corrects  their  super- 
stition. The  religion  of  names  arose  from 
an  idolatrous  polytheism ;  and  the  name 
given  here  directly  opposes  this  error,  and 
in  the  ignorance  of  that  dark  and  corrupted 
period  establishes  that  great  truth,  to  which 
the  most  enlightened  philosophy  can  add  no 
new  lustre,  and  on  which  all  the  most  refined 
speculations  on  the  divine  nature  ultimately 
rest,  the  self-existence,  and,  by  conseouence, 
the  eternity  and  immutability,  of  tne  one 
great  Jehovah. 

But  though  the  self-existence  of  the  Deity 
was  a  fact  too  aJlistract  to  require  its  being 
frequently  inculcated,  his  essential  unity  was 
a  practical  principle,  the  sure  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  the  structure  of  true  religion, 
and  form  a  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  idolatry :  for  this  commenced  not 
so  frequently  in  denying  the  existence,  or 
even  the  supremacy,  of  the  one  true  God,  as 
in  associating  with  him  for  objects  of  adora- 
tion inferior  intermediate  beings,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  more  directly  employed  in 
the  administration  of  human  afTairs.  To 
confute  and  resist  this  false  principle  was, 
therefore,  one  great  object  of  the  Jewish 
scheme.  Hence  the  unity  of  God  is  incul- 
cated with  perpetual  soUcitude ;  it  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  system  of  moral  law  promul- 
gated to  the  Jews  from  >Sinai  by  the  divine 
voice,  heard  by  the  assembled  nation,  and 
issuing  from  tne  dinne  glory,  with  every 
circumstance  which  could  impress  the  deep, 
est  awe  upon  even  the  dullest  minds :  "  I 
am  the  Ijord  thy  <.iod,  which  have  brought 
theo  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage  ;  thou  sfaaJt  have  no  other 
gods  beside  me,"  Exodus  xx.  2,  3.  And  itt 
the  recapitulation  of  the  divine  laws  in 
Deuteronomy,  it  is  repeatedly  enforced  with 
the  most  solemn  earnestness  :  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord," 
Deut.  vi.  4.  And  again:  '*  Unto  thee  it 
was  showed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that 
the  Lord  he  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  be. 
side  hira.  Know,  therefore,  thi.s  day,  and 
consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  he 
is  (iod  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth 
beneath:  there  is  none  eke,"  Deut.  iv.  35,  39. 

This  self-existent,  supreme,  and  only  Gotl 
is  moreover  described  as  possessed  of  every 
perfection  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
Divinity :  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,"  says  the  Lord 
to  the  people  of  the  Jews;  "for  I  the  Lord 
your  God  am  holy,"  Lev.  xlx.  2.  "  Ascribe 
ye,"  says  the  legislator,  "  greatness  unto  our 
(lod  ;  he  is  the  rock,  bis  work  is  perfect ;  a 
(iod  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  iust  and 
right  is  he,"  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  Ana  in  the 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  on  the  miraculous 
escape  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea,  this 
is  its  burden  :  "  Who  ii  like  unto  thee,  O 
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Lord,  amongst  the  coila?  who  is  like  unto 
thee,  fflorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  proiseg, 
doin({  wonders  >"  Exod.  xv.  U.  And  when 
the  Lord  delivered  to  Moses  the  two  tables 
of  the  moral  law,  he  is  described  as  descend- 
in)^  in  the  cloud,  and  proclaiming  the  name 
of  the  Lord  :  "  And  the  Lord  passed  by  be- 
fore him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  (Jod,  merciful  and  gracious,  loiig^- 
sufi'ering,  and  abundant  in  gtHKlneK-S,  keep- 
ing- mercy  for  thousands,  forRivin(j  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty,"  Kxod.  xxxiv.  G,  ". 

But  to  teach  tliie  self-existence,  the  unity, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  the  Deity, 
nay,  even  his  moral  perfections  of  mercy, 
justice,  and  tnith,  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  arrest  the  attention  and  command 
the  obedience  of  a  nation,  the  majority  of 
which  looked  no  farther  than  mere  present 
objects,  and  at  that  early  period  cherished 
scarcely  any  hopes  hi({her  than  those  of  a 
temporal  kind, — if,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
care  had  not  been  taken  to  represent  the 
providence  of  God  as  not  only  directing  the 
government  of  the  universe  by  general  laws, 
but  also  perpetually  superintending  the  con- 
duct and  determining  the  fortune  of  every 
nation,  of  every  family,  nay,  of  every  indi- 
vidual. It  was  the  disbelief  or  the  neglect  of 
this  great  truth  which  gave  spirit  and  energy, 
plausibility  and  altraction,  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  idoktry.  Whde  men  believed  that 
the  supreme  tiod  and  Lord  of  alt  was  too 
cxaheJ  in  his  dignity,  too  remote  from  (his 
sublunary  scene,  to  regard  its  vicissitudes 
with  an  attentive  eye,  iind  too  constantly 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  per- 
fections, and  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  inde- 
pendent and  aU-])erfect  hap])ines!i,  lo  inter- 
fere in  the  regulation  of  human  affairs,  they 
regarded  with  indifference  that  supreme 
divinity  who  seemed  to  take  no  concern  in 
their  conduct,  and  not  to  interfere  as  to  their 
happiness.  iJowerer  exalted  find  perfect 
such  a  Being  might  appear  to  abstract  specu- 
lation, he  was  to  the  generality  of  mankind 
as  if  he  did  not  exist ;  as  their  ha]>piness  or 
misery  were  nut  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  his  power,  they  referred  not  their  conduct 
to  his  direction.  If  lie  delegated  to  inferior 
beings  the  regxdation  of  this  inferior  ivorld  ; 
if  all  its  concerns  were  conducted  by  their 
immediate  agency,  and  all  its  blessings  or 
calamities  distributed  by  their  immediate 
determination  ;  it  seemed  rational,  and  even 
necessary,  to  Bii])plicate  their  favour  and 
submit  to  their  authority ;  and  neither  unwise 
nor  unsafe  to  neglect  that  Being,  who,  though 
nil-perfect  and  supreme,  would  on  this  sup- 
position appear,  with  respect  to  mankind, 
altogether  inoperative.  In  truth,  this  fact 
of  the  perpetual  providence  of  Liod  extending 
even  to  the  minutest  events,  is  inBepiirably 
connected  with  every  motive  which  is  ofiered 
to  Bway  the  conduct  of  the  iJews,  and  forci- 
Illy  inculcated  by  every  event  of  their  history. 
This  had  been  manifcsited  in  the  appointment 
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of  the  land  of  Canaan  for  the  future  aettle. 
ment  of  the  chosen  people,    on    the    first 
covenant  which  God  entered  into  with  tha 
patriarch  Abraham ;  in  the  prophecy,  that 
for  four    hundred   years   they    should    bd 
afflicted  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  be  theiics 
delivered;  in  the  increase  of  their  OAtioo, 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  oppression, 
and  their  supernatural  deliverance  from  that 
oppression.    The  same  providence  waj  dis- 
played in  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian* 
m  the  Red  Sea :  the  travels  of  the  thousandai 
of  Israel  through  the  wilderness.  suBtaineA 
by  food  from  heaven ;  and    in  their  sabii»*i 
quent  settlement  in  the  promised  hmd  \>f 
means    entirely    distinct    from    their    own 
strength,     Reliance  on  the  same  providcuos 
was   the  foundation  of  their  civil  govern- 
ment,  the  spirit  and  the  principle  uf  their 
constitution.  '  )n  this  only  could  tney  be  rum- 
manded  to   keep  the  sabbatic  year  without 
tilling  their  lanti,  or  c»-en  gathering  its  »pon- 
taneous  produce  ;  confiding  in  the  protoiae, 
that  God  would  send  his  ble-ssing  on  the 
sixth   year,   so  that  it   should    bring  forth. 
fruit   for  three  years.  Lev.  xxv.   21.    Th« 
same  faith  in  divine  providence  alone  conid 
prevail  on  them  to  leave  their  properties  mi 
families  exposed  to  the  attack  of  their  sat- 
rounding  enemies ;  while  all  the  malef  of  tlit 
nation  assembled  at  Jerusalem  to  celcbniu 
tlie  three  great  festivals,  enjoined  by  divine 
command,  with  the  assurance  that  no  maa 
shoidd  desire  their  land  when  they  went  up 
to  appear  before  the  Ijonl  their  God  thrice  in 
the  year,  Exod.  xxxiv.  24.     And,  fiaally.it 
is  most  evident,  that,  contrary  to  all  otbo' 
lawgivers,  the  Jewish  legislator  renden  hi* 
civil  institutions  entirely  subordinate  to  his 
religious  ;  and  announces  to  his  nation  llut 
their  temporal  adversity  or  prosperity  would 
entirely  depend,  not  on  their  oosemuictof 
their  political  regulations;  not  on  their  pit- 
serving  a  mdiiary  spirit,  or  acquiriag  com- 
mcrciid  wealth,  or  strengthening  themsclTrt 
by  powerful  alliances ;  but  on  their  conliflii- 
ing  to  worship  the  one  true  God  according 
to  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  by  hm 
prescribed,  and  preserving  their  piety  anJ 
morals   untainted  by   the  corruptions  m\ 
rices  which  idolatry  tended  to  introduce. 

.Such  was  the  theology  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  at  a  period  when  the  whole  woM 
was  deeply  infected  with  idolatry:  when  all 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  all  reverenc" 
for  his  sacred  name,  all  reliance  on  hi*  pro- 
vidence, all  obedience  to  his  laws,  wtn 
nearly  banished  from  the  earth ;  when  tlw 
severest  chastisements  had  been  tried  ia 
vain  ;  when  no  hope  of  reformation  appeartil 
from  the  refinements  of  civilization  or  tbc 
researches  of  philosophy ;  for  the  wist 
civilized  and  enlightened  nations  adoptiMi 
with  ttie  greatest  eagerness,  and  disKUii- 
nated  with  the  greatest  activity,  the  absunli- 
ties.  Impieties,  and  pollution.s  of  idolatr}'. 
Then  was  the  Jewi-sh  law  promulgated  to  » 
nation,   who,    to  mere    hiunau  judgniei^i 
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might  have  appeared  incapable  of  inventing 
or  rvcriving  ouch  a  high  degree  of  intellectual 
hud  inor&l  improvement ;  for  they  had  been 
long  ensUved  to  the  E)f)'ptiana,  the  authors 
■ad  mpportent  of  the  gronest  idolatry ;  they 
Ittd  Men  weighed  down  by  the  severest 
Iwodage,  perpetually  harassed  by  the  most 
OMMttOt  manual  Ubourii ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tiuia  "  made  their  lived  bitter  with  hard 
bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all 
naaner  of  service  in  the  field,"  Exod.  i.  14. 
At  thia  time,  and  in  this  nation,  ^vaa  the 
Mosaic  law  promulgated,  teaching  the  great 
principles  of  true  religion,  the  self-existence, 
the  unity,  ihe  perfections,  and  the  provi- 
dence  of  the  one  great  Jehovah  ;  reprobating 
■11  faUe  gods,  all  image-worship,  all  the 
■baurditicH  and  profanations  of  idolatry.  At 
this  time,  and  in  thiii  nation,  was  a  system 
of  government  framed,  which  had  for  its 
tmtu  the  reception  of,  and  steady  adherence 
IB,  thja  system  of  true  religion ;  and  estab- 
j  Baiitt^  many  regulations,  %vnich  wouid  be  in 
ika  hi^jheat  degree  irrational,  and  coidd  never 
i  hope  to  be  received,  e.xcept  from  a  general 
■M  thorough  reliance  on  the  superintendence 
I  ot  divine  providence,  controlling  the  course 
of  nature,  and  directing  every  event,  so  as 
to  proportion  the  prosperity  of  the  Hebrew 
Mople.  according  to  their  obedience  to  that 
lav  which  they  had  received  as  divine. 

It  is  an  obvious,  but  it  is  not  therefore  a 
Im*  important  remark,  that  to  the  Jewish 
nlilfioa  we  owe  that  admirable  summary  of 
^^Btora)  duty,  contained  in  the  ten  cornmand- 
^^^Mnta.     All  fair  reasoners  will  admit  that 
^Kach  of  these  must  be  understood  tocondemn, 
^^pot  BOrercly  the  extreme  crime  which  it  ex- 
^^^Rsaly  prohibits,  but  every  inferior  offence 
of  tb«  aame  kind,  and  every  mode  of  conduct 
leading  to  tfuch  transgression ;  and,  on  the 
contnmr.  to   enjoin  opposite  conduct,   and 
the    ctutivation    of    oinvosite     dispositions. 
Tbui.  the  command,  "  1  hou  shalt  not  kill,'' 
eondemns   not  merely   the  single  crime  of 
deliberate  murder,  but  every  kind  of  vio- 
lence, and  every  indulgence   of  passion  and 
icacatment,  which  tends  either  to  excite  auch 
Tiolenre,  or  to  produce  that  malignant  dia- 
MMStion  of  uiind,  in  which  the  guilt  of  mur. 
OCT  principally  consists :    and  similarly  of 
the  reat.     In  this  extensive  interpretation  of 
■M^HCommaiidments,  we  are  warranted,  not 
^^^^■ly  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  by 
^HVletter  of  the  law  itself.     Fur  the  addition 
^Elf  the  last,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  proves 
~^caLrIy  that  in  all,  the  dispositions  of  the 
beart,  as  much  as  the  immediate  outward 
^ct,   i*  the  object  of  the  dinne  Legislator; 
■sd  thu*  it  forms  a  comment  on  the  meaning, 
fell  .H  n  icuard  for  the  observance,  of  all 
'   commands.      Interpreted  in 
'1  rational  latitude,  how  com- 
nsivc  iiail  important  is  this  summary 
I  duty  !     It  inculcates  the  adoration 
one  true  God,  who  "  made  heaven 
h,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is  ;" 
must,  therefore,  be  infinite  in  power, 
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and  wisdom,  and  goodness;  the  object  of 
exclusive  adomtion  ;  of  gratitude  for  every 
blessing  we  enjoy  ;  of  fear,  for  he  is  a  jealous 
(iod  J  of  hope,  for  he  is  merciful.  It  pro- 
hibits every  species  of  idolatry  ;  whether  by 
associating  false  gods  with  the  true,  or  wor- 
shipping the  true  by  symbols  and  images. 
Commanding  not  to  take  the  name  of  <iod 
in  vain,  it  enjoins  the  observance  of  all  out- 
ward respect  for  the  divine  authority,  as  well 
as  the  culti<*ation  of  inward  sentiments  and 
feelings  suited  to  this  outward  reverence; 
and  it  establishes  the  obligation  of  oaths, 
and,  by  consequence,  of  all  compacts  and 
deliberate  promises ;  a  principle,  >\'ithuut 
which  the  administration  of  laws  would  be 
im])racticahle,  and  the  bond.s  of  society  must 
be  dissolved.  Dy  commanding  to  keep  holy 
the  sabbath,  as  the  memorial  of  the  creation, 
it  establishes  the  necessity  of  uublic  worship, 
and  of  a  stated  and  outward  profession  of 
the  truths  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  culti. 
vation  of  suitable  feelings ;  and  it  enforces 
this  by  a  motive  which  is  equallv  applicable 
to  all  mankind,  and  whicli  snoiild  have 
taught  the  Jew  that  he  ought  to  consider  all 
nations  as  equally  creatures  of  that  Jehovah 
whom  he  himsdf  adored ;  equally  subject  to 
his  government,  and,  if  sincerely  obedient, 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  his  favour  could 
bestow.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  this 
commandment,  requiring  that  the  rest  of 
the  sabbath  should  include  the  man-servant, 
and  the  maid-servant,  and  the  stranger  that 
was  within  their  gates,  nay,  even  their  cattle, 
proved  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  ex- 
tended his  attention  to  all  his  creatures ; 
that  the  humblest  of  mankind  were  the 
objects  of  his  paternal  love ;  that  no  acci- 
dental dilTerences,  which  so  often  create 
alienation  amongst  different  nations,  would 
alienate  any  from  the  divine  regard  ;  and 
that  even  the  brute  creation  shared  the 
benevolence  of  their  Creator,  and  ought  to 
he  treated  by  men  with  gentleness  and 
humanity. 

>\'hen  we  proceed  to  the  second  table, 
comprehending  more  expressly  our  social 
duties,  we  find  all  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples  on  which  they  depend  clearly  en- 
forced. The  commandment  which  enjoins, 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  tianctions 
the  principles,  not  merely  of  filial  obedience, 
hut  of  all  those  duties  which  arise  from  our 
domestic  relations;  and,  while  it  requires 
not  so  much  any  one  specific  act,  as  the 
general  disposition  which  should  regulate 
our  whole  course  of  conduct  in  this  instance, 
it  impresses  the  important  conviction,  that 
the  entire  law  proceeds  from  a  Legislator 
able  to  search  and  judge  the  heart  of  man. 
The  subsequent  commands  coincide  nith  the 
clear  dictates  of  reason,  and  prohibit  crimes 
which  human  laws  in  general  have  prohibited 
as  plainly  destructive  of  social  happiness. 
But  it  was  of  infinite  importance  to  rest  the 
prohibitions,  "  ITiou  shalt  not  kill,"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  "  Thou  shalt 
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flot  trteal,"  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness," not  merely  on  the  deductions  of 
reason,  but  also  on  tbe  weight  of  a  divine 
authority.  How  often  have  false  idca«  of 
public  good  in  some  places,  deprnved  p>is- 
sions  in  others,  and  the  delusions  of  idolatry 
in  still  more,  established  a  law  of  reputation 
contrary  to  the  dictatea  of  reason,  and  the 
real  interests  of  society.  In  one  cminlry  we 
see  theft  allowed,  if  perpetrated  with  address  ; 
in  others,  piracy  and  rapine  honoured,  if 
conducted  with  intrepidity.  Sometimes  we 
perceive  adultery  permitted,  the  tnom  un- 
natural crimes  committed  without  remorse 
or  Bhame;  nay,  every  species  of  impurity 
enjoined  and  consecrated  as  a  part  of  divine 
worship.  In  olhern,  we  find  revenge 
honoured  as  spirit,  and  death  indicted  at  its 
impulse,  with  ferocious  triumph.  Again, 
we  see  every  feeling  of  nature  outraged,  and 
parents  ex])OBing  ttieir  helpless  children  to 
perish  for  deformity  of  body  or  weakness 
of  mind  ;,  or,  what  is  Htill  more  dreadful, 
from  mercenary  or  iiolitical  views ;  and  this 
inhuman  practice  familiarized  by  custom, 
and  authorized  by  law.  And.  to  close  the 
horrid  catalogue,  we  see  false  religions  lead- 
ing their  deluded  votaries  to  heap  the  altars 
of  their  idols  with  human  victims  ;  the  mas- 
ter butchers  his  elave,  the  con([ueror  his  cap- 
tive; nay,  dreadful  to  relate,  the  parent 
sacrifices  his  children,  and,  while  they  shriek 
amidst  the  tortures  of  the  flames,  or  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  he  drowns  their  cries  by 
the  clangour  of  cvinbals  and  the  yells  of 
fanaticism.  Yet  these  abominations,  se])B- 
rate  or  combined,  have  disgraced  ages  and 
nations  which  wc  are  aeciistomcd  to  admire 
and  celebratt!  as  civilized  and  enlightened, — 
Babylon  and  Egj^Jt,  Phenicia  anef  Carthage, 
Greece  and  Rome.  Many  of  these  crimes 
legislators  have  enjoined,  or  philosophers 
defended.  What,  indeed,  could  be  hoped 
from  legislator.H  and  philosophers,  when  we 
recoDect  the  inslilulions  of  Lyeurgws,  espe- 
cially OS  to  puril  y  of  manners,  and  the  regii- 
lations  of  Plato  on  the  same  subject,  in  nis 
model  of  a  perfect  republic  j  when  we  con- 
sider the  sensuality  of  the  Epicureans,  and 
imraodesty  of  the  Cynics ;  when  we  find 
suicide  applauded  by  the  Stoics,  and  the 
murderous  comliats  of  gladiators  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  exhibited  by  Trajan  ?  Such 
variation  and  inconstancy  in  the  rule  and 
practice  of  moral  duty,  as  established  by  the 
feeble  or  fluctuating  authority  of  human 
opinion,  demonstrates  the  utility  of  a  clear 
divine  interjiosition,  to  impress  these  impor- 
tant prohibitions ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  any 
sagacity  to  calculate  how  far  such  an  inter- 
position was  necessary,  and  what  efTcct  it 
may  have  produced  by  influencing  human 
opinions  and  regulating  human  conduct, 
wuen  we  recollect  that  the  Mosaic  code  was 
probably  the  first  WTittcn  law  ever  delivereil 
to  any  nation ;  and  that  it  must  have  been 
generally  known  in  those  eastern  countries, 
Irom  which  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
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legislators  and  sages  derived  the  models  of 
their  laws  and  the  principles  of  their  phi> 
losophy. 

But  the  Jewish  religion  promoted  tbtf 
interests  of  moral  virtue,  not  merely  by  the 
positive  injunctions  of  the  decalogue  ;  it  also 
inculcated  clearly  and  authoritatively  the  two 
great  principles  on  which  all  piety  and  virtua 
depend,  and  which  our  blessed  Lord  recog* 
nised  as  the  commandments  on  which  ha: 
the  law  and  the  prophet*, — the  principles  ot' 
love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neignbour. 
The  love  of  God  is  everywhere  enjoined  ia 
the  Mosaic  law,  as  the  ruling  dispositioo  of 
the  heart,  from  which  all  obedience  should 
soring,  and  in  which  it  ought  to  terminate. 
With  what  solemnity  does  the  Jewish  law- 
giver impress  it  at  the  commencement  of  \m 
recapitulation  of  the  diA-ine  law  :  ■'  Hear,  0 
Israel :  I'he  Lord  our  (iod  is  one  Lord ;  And 
thou  shall  love  the  L<ord  thy  God  with  aO 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  might,"  Deut.  vL  4,  5  And  again: 
"  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  th^ 
God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy. 
God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  lori 
him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul .' "  Deal,  i 
12.  Nor  is  the  love  of  our  neighbour  1«b 
explicitly  enforced  :  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  nn 
the  law,  "  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  tlicu 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  lo 
the  Lord,"  Lev.  xix.  18.  The  operatioD  d 
this  benevolence,  thus  solemnly  required, 
was  not  to  be  confined  to  their  own  couatiy- 
men ;  it  was  to  extend  to  the  stranger,  vho, 
having  renounced  idolatry,  was  ])ermittfd  to 
live  amongst  them,  worshipping  the  tnie 
God,  though  without  submittmg  to  circuBj- 
cision  or  the  other  ceremonial  parts  of  tie 
Mosaic  law  :  "  If  a  stranger,"  says  the  h», 
"  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall 
not  vex  him.  But  the  stranger  that  dwelltth 
with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom 
amongst  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as 
thyself;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  Und  of 
Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  Levit 
xix.  33,  34. 

Thus,  on  a  review  of  the  topics  *t  k»" 
discu.ssed,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  Uw 
promulgated  the  great  principles  of  fflonl 
duty  in  the  decalogue,  with  a  solemnity 
suited  to  their  high  pre-eminence ;  that  it 
enjoined  love  to  (iod  with  the  most  luinas- 
ing  solicitude,  and  love  to  our  neighbour,  ts 
e.\tensivcly  and  forcibly,  as  the  peculiar  dt- 
sign  of  tbe  Jewish  economy,  ana  the  ptcn- 
liar  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  would 
permit;  that  it  impressed  the  deepest  eon- 
^^ction  of  God's  requiring,  not  mere  ex- 
ternal obserTBRceB,  but  heartfelt  piety,  well- 
regulated  desires,  and  active  benevolrocei 
that  it  taught  sacrifice  could  not  obtain  par- 
don without  re|)cntance,  or  repentance  with- 
out rcfonnation  and  restitution  ;  that  it  de- 
scribed circumcision  itself,  and,  by  cod«- 
qucnce,  every  other  legal  rite,  u  OMigosd 
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io  tTpiff  and  inctdc&te  internal  holiness, 
which  aloQ«  could  render  men  acceptable  to 
God  :  that  it  represented  the  love  of  (iod  as 
(leai|{ned  to  act  ax  a  practical  principle, 
■timalatin^  to  the  constant  and  sincere  cul- 
bvatiua  of  purity,  mercy,  and  truth;  and 
ikat  it  enfi>rccd  all  these  principles  and  pre- 
cayti  by  sanctions  the  most  likely  to  operate 
powerfully  on  minds  unaccustomed  to  abtitract 
■peculations  and  remote  views,  even  by  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punishments  ;  the  assur- 
ance of  which  was  confirmed  from  the  imme- 
diate experience  of  similar  renrards  and 
paniahments,  dispensed  to  their  enemies 
■sd  to  themselves  by  that  supernatural 
Aiwer  which  had  delivered  the  Hebrew  na- 
tioti  out  of  Egypt,  conducted  them  through 
ike  Wilderness,  planted  them  in  the  land  of 
Ouisan,  regulated  their  government,  dis- 
tributed their  possessions,  and  to  which  alone 
they  could  look  to  obtain  new  blessing,  or 
Mcurp  thoKe  already  enjoyed.  From  all  this 
wt  derive  another  presumptive  arKument  for 
the  dtvme  authority  of  the  Mosaic  code  ;  and 
II  may  be  contended,  that  a  moral  system 
thus  {>erfect,  promulgated  at  so  early  a 
period,  to  such  a  people,  and  enforced  by 
■neb  sanctions  as  no  human  power  could 
■adertake  to  execute,  strongly  bespeaks  a 
dhnoe  ori^naL 

3.  The  moral  law  is  sometunes  called  the 
Mosaic  law.  because  it  was  one  great  branch 
of  t'  iictions  which,  under  divine  au- 

UiLi:  s  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites 

whTii    ■■ic;    >vere   gathered  into   a   political 
munity  umler   the  theocracy.      But  it 
~  previously  as  the  Liw  of  all  mankind ; 
■ad  it  has  been  taken  up  into  the  Christian 

rtta,  and  there  more  fiilly  illustrated.  As 
obligation  of  the  moral  law  upon  Chris- 
liuu  has,  hoverer,  been  disputed  by  some 
pcrrerters  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  held  by 
otkcn  on  loose  and  fallacious  grounds,  this 
•abject  oiight  to  be  clearly  understood.  It  is, 
acmtbelcM,  to  be  noticed,  that  the  morals  of 
IIm  Ke»  Testament  are  not  proposed  to  oa 
ia  Um  farm  of  a  rraular  code.  Even  in  the 
booii*  of  Moses,  wnich  have  the  legislative 
tarax  to  a  great  extent,  not  all  the  principles 
niHi  .liifi<->i  "liich Constituted  the  full  charac- 
te-r  iie«s,"  under  that  dispensation, 

subjects  of  formal  injunction 
icular  precepts.     Tliey  are  partly  in- 
in  general  principles,  or  often  take 
form  of  injunction  in  an  apparently  inci- 
manner,  or  are   matters  of  uLvious 
inference.     A  preceding  code  of  tradition- 
ary aonl  law  is  all  along  supposed  in  the 
^■■nittafs  of  Moeea  and  the  prophets,  aa  well 
^^^  a  eonaaetiidioary  ritual  and  a  doctrinal 
^^Aeologj.  both  traoamitted  from  the  patri- 
BTche.    Iliia,  too,  is  eminently  the  case  with 
rdarietiuiity.     It  supposes  that  aU  who  be- 
in  Cnrist  admitted  the  divine  authority 
the  Old  Te«tament ;  and  it  assumes  the 
perpetual  authority  of  its  morals,  as  well  as 
truth  of  iu  fimdamental  theology,    llie 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to 
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the  moral  niles  of  the  Jews  and  patriarchs, 
either  expressly  as  precepts,  or  as  the  data 
of  argument,  sufficiently  guard  us  against  the 
notion,  that  what  has  not  in  so  many  words 
been  re-enacted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  ia 
of  no  authority  among  Christians.  In  a  great 
number  of  instances,  however,  the  form  of  in- 
junction is  directly  preceptive,  so  as  to  have 
all  the  explicitness  and  force  of  a  regular  code 
of  law,  and  is,  as  much  aa  a  regular  code 
could  be,  a  declaration  of  the  sovereign  will 
of  Christ,  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  eternal 
life  and  death.  This,  however,  is  a  point  on 
which  a  few  confirmatory  observations  may 
be  usefully  adduced.  No  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding dispensation,  designated  generally  by 
the  appellation  of  "  the  Taw,"  is  repealed  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  what  is  obviously 
ceremonial,  typical,  and  incapable  of  co- 
existing with  Christianity.  Our  Lord,  in  his 
discourse  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  declares, 
that  the  hour  of  the  abolition  of  the  temple- 
worship  was  come ;  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  teaches  us  that  the 
Levitical  services  were  but  shadows,  the  sub- 
stance and  end  of  which  ia  Christ ;  and  the 
ancient  visible  church,  as  constituted  upon 
the  ground  of  natural  descent  from  Ai>raham, 
was  abolished  by  the  establishment  of  a  spi- 
ritual body  of  believers  to  take  its  place. 
No  precepts  of  a  purely  poUtical  natiue,  that 
is,  which  respect  the  civil  subjection  of  the 
Jews  to  their  theocracy,  are,  therefore,  of 
any  force  to  us  as  laws,  although  they  may 
hare,  in  many  cases,  the  greatest  authority 
as  principles.  No  ceremonial  precepts  can 
be  binding,  since  they  were  restrained  to  a 
period  terminating  with  the  death  and  rcsur. 
rection  of  Christ ;  nor  are  even  the  patri- 
archal rites  of  circumcision  and  the  passover 
obligatory  upon  Christians,  since  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  of  an  adum- 
brative character,  and  were  laid  aside  by  the 
first  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity. 

With  the  moral  precepts  which  auound  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  case  is  very  different, 
aa  sufhciently  .-ippears  from  the  different,  and 
even  contrary,  manner  in  which  they  are 
always  spoken  of  by  Clirist  and  his  apostles. 
Mlien  our  Lord,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
says,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law  or  the  prophets;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law,  but  to  fidfil ;"  that  is,  to 
confirm  or  establish  it :  the  entire  scope  of 
his  discourse  shows  that  he  is  speaking  ex- 
clusively of  the  moral  precepts  of  "  the  law," 
eminently  so  called,  and  of  the  moral  injunc- 
tions of  the  prophets  founded  upon  them, 
and  to  which  he  thus  gives  an  equal  autho- 
rity. And  in  so  solemn  a  manner  does  he  en- 
force this,  that  he  adds,  doubtless  as  foreseeing 
that  attempts  would  be  made  by  deceiving 
or  deceived  men,  professing  his  religion,  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  moral  law,  "  VTho- 
socver,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these 
least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men 
so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;"  that  is,  aa  St.  Chrysostom 
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uiterprets,  "  He  shaifi'T)*  tnefartliest  froin 
attainin)^  heaven  and  hapiiinenjc,  which  im- 
ports that  he  shall  not  altaia  it  at  all.''  Jn 
like  manner  St.  Paul,  after  havinir  strenu- 
ously maintained  the  ductriiii?  of  jtistificHtion 
by  faith  alone. anticipates  an  olijettion  by  ask- 
ing, "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  throu((h 
faith  i"  and  suljjoins,  "  Ood  forbid  :  yea,  we 
establish  the  law;"  meaninfj;  by  "  the  luw," 
88  the  context  and  his  argument  clearly 
show,  the  moral  and  not  the  ceremoninl  taw. 
After  such  declaration.^,  it  is  worse  than 
trifling  for  any  to  contend  that,  in  order  tu 
establish  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  of 
the  Jews  over  Christians,  it  ouffht  to  have 
been  formally  re-enacted.  To  this  we  may, 
however,  further  reply,  not  only  that  many 
important  mural  principles  and  rulex  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  were  never  formally 
enacted  among  the  .lews ;  were  traditional 
from  an  earlier  age ;  and  received  at  different 
times  the  more  indirect  authority  of  insjiired 
recognition  ;  but,  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
Htronger  hght,  that  all  the  leading  moral 
precepts  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  proposed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  manner  which  has  the  full  force 
of  formal  re-enactment,  as  the  laws  of  the 
Christian  church.  'Diis  argument,  from 
the  want  of  formal  re-enactment,  will  there- 
fore have  no  weight.  The  summary  of  the 
\hw  and  the  prophets,  which  is  to  love  iJod 
with  all  our  lieiu-t,  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
our  strength,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  is  unctiestionably  enjoined,  and 
even  re-enacted  by  the  Christian  Liwgiver. 
When  our  Lord  is  explicitly  asked  by  "  one 
who  catne  unto  him  and  .said,  liood  Alaster, 
what  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have 
eternal  life  ? "  the  answer  given  shows  that 
the  moral  law  contained  in  the  decalogue  is 
80  in  force  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
that  obedience  to  it  is  necessary  to  final  sal- 
vation ; — "  Jf  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments."  And  that  nothing 
ceremonial  is  intended  by  this  term,  is  ma- 
nifest from  what  follows :  *'  He  saith  unto 
him.  Which?  Jcsua  said.  Thou  shall  do  no 
murder.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
'fhou  shalt  not  steal,"  &c.  Matt.  xix.  17—19. 
Here,  also,  we  have  all  the  force  of  a  formal 
re-enactment  of  the  decalogue,  a  part  of  it 
being  evidently  put  for  tlie  whole.  Nor 
were  it  difficult  to  produce  passages  from  the 
discourses  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  which  enjoin  all  the  precepts  of  this 
law  taken  separately,  by  their  authority,  as 
indispensable  parts  of  Christian  duty,  and 
tlLat,  too,  under  their  original  sanctions  of 
hfe  and  death  ;  so  that  the  two  circumstances 
which  form  the  tnie  cliaractcr  of  a  law  in  its 
Ughest  sense,  divine  authority  and  penal 
sanctions,  are  found  aa  truly  in  the  New 
Testament  as  in  the  (tld.  It  will  not,  for  in- 
stance, be  contended,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  enjoin  the  acknowledgment 
and  worship  of  one  God  alone ;  nor  that  it 
does  not  prohibit  idolatr)- ;  nor  that  it  does 
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not  level  its  maledictions  a||rainst  fals* 
profane  swearing :  nur  that  the  apostle  Paul 
does  not  use  the  very  words  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment prcceptively,  when  he  says,  "  Ho- 
nour  thy  father  and  mother,  which  is  the 
first  commandment  with  promise,"  Eph.  vi. 
2  ;    nor  that  murder,  adiiltery,  theft,  fain 
witness,  and  covetousness  are  not  all  pro>' 
hibited  under  (lain  of  exclusioa   from  tha 
kingdom  of  (iod.     Thus,  then,  we  hare  tha 
whole  decalogue  brought  into  the  Christiaa 
code  of  rooral.s,  by  a  distinct  injunction  vt 
its  separate  precepts,  and  by  their  recognitioil 
as  of  permanent  and  unchangeable  obliA* 
tion ;  the  fourth  commandment,  respecting 
the  Sabbath  only,  being  so  far  excepted,  thtk 
its  injunction  is  nut  so  expressly  marked.. 
This,  however,  is  no  exception  in  factj  for 
besides  that   its   originid  place  in  the  tvro 
tables  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all 
jHJsitivc,   ceremonial,  and    typical  precepts, 
and  gives  it  a  moral  character,  in  respect  to 
its  ends,  which  are,  First,  mercy  to  servanta 
and  cattle,  and.  Second,  the  worship  of  Al* 
mighty  (iod,  undisturbed  by  worldly  iDler* 
ruptions  and  cares,  it  is  necessarily  included 
in  that  "  law"  which  our  Lord  declares  he 
came  not  to  destroy,  or  abrogate ;  in  thit 
"  law"  which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  "esta- 
blished by  faith,"  and  among  those  "  eoin- 
mandraents"  which  our  l.<ord  declares  most 
be  "  kept."if  anyone  would  "  enter  into  lift." 
To  this,  also,  the  practice  of  the  apostle«  ii 
to  be  added,  who  did  not  cease  thcraselvM 
from  keeping  one  day  in  seven  holy,  nor 
teach  others  so  to  do ;   but  gave  to  "  the 
Lunrs  day"  that  eminence  and  sanctity  in 
the  Christian  church  which  the  seventh  'l^r 
bad  in  the  Jewish,  by  consecrating  it  to  holy 
uses  ;  an  alteration  not  affecting  the  prsctpt 
at  all,  except  in  an  unessential  circomstinH 
(if  indeed  in  that),  and  in  which  ire  mj 
suppose  them  to  have  acted  imder  diriu 
suggestion. 

i'hus,  then,  we  have  the  obligation  of  th* 
whole  decalogue  as  fully  established  in  the 
New  Testament  as  in  the  Old,  as  if  it  hid 
been  formally  re-enacted;  and  that  nofonaal 
re-enactment  of  it  took  place,  is  itself  t  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  it  was  never  regarded  hy 
the  lawgiver  as  temporary,  which  the  for- 
mality of  republication  might  have  supposed. 
It  is.  important  to  remark,  however,  lh*l> 
although  the  mural  laws  of  the  Mosaic  dii- 
pensation  pass  into  the  Christian  code,  ibef 
stand  there  in  other  and  higher  rireuni- 
stances ;  so  that  the  New  Testament  is  t 
more  perfect  dispensation  of  the  knowlrd(te 
of  the  moral  will  of  (iod  than  the  UiiL  In 
particular,  ^t.)  They  are  more  expressly  «- 
tended  to  the  heart,  as  by  our  Lord,  io  hie 
sermon  on  themoimt;  who  teaches  us  tlut 
the  thought  and  inward  purpose  of  u>f 
offence  is  a  violation  of  the  law  prohibituif 
its  external  and  visible  commission.  (2.)  The 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded  «M 
carriea  out  in  the  New  Testament  into  » 
greater  rariety  of  duties,  which,  by  emhtac- 
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inK  TOorp  pfrfectly  the  xocial  and  civil  rcla- 
tiona  of  life,  are  of  a  more  universal  character. 
(3. )  There  ia  a  much  more  enlarf^ed  injunction 
of  poMtire  and  particular  virtues,  especially 
thaw  which  coDstitute  the  (Jbristian  temper. 
(4.)  By  all  overt  acts  being  inseparably  con- 
BWted  with  corre«pondin(j  principles  in  the 
bcmrt,  in  order  to  conRtitute  acceptable  obe< 
ittMC*!  which  principles  suppose  the  rcffene- 
nfboa  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy  (ihoat.  litis 
morml  reno\'ation  ih,  therefore,  held  out  aa 
nei'i— try  to  our  salvation,  and  promii^d  as 
a  part  en  the  grace  of  oiu*  redemption  by 
fTbnst.  (5.)  By  beinf;  connected  with  pro- 
miaea  of  divine  Msistance,  which  is  peculiar 
•o  »  taw  connected  with  evangelical  provi- 
■ion*.  (6.)  By  their  having  a  living  illug' 
tr«tinn  in  the  perfect  and  practical  example 
«f  Chri«t.  (7.)  By  the  higner  tianctions  de- 
itvrd  from  the  clearer  revelation  of  a  future 
•tale,  and  the  more  explicit  promises  of 
vtrraal  life,  and  threatonintfs  of  eternal  pu- 
nivhinent.  It  follow*  from  tlii«,  that  we  have 
in  lh«  gospel  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
rerelation  of  moral  law  et'er  given  to  men ; 
■ad  a  more  exact  manifestation  of  the  bright- 
unm.  perfection,  and  glory  of  that  law,  under 
wliich  angels  and  our  progenitors  in  para- 
dbK  were  placed,  and  which  it  is  at  once  the 
delight  and  the  interest  of  the  most  i>erfect 
■od  hsppT  beings  to  obey. 

LAZ aAiS,  brother  to  Martha  and  Mary. 

,H«  dwelt  at  Bethany  with  his  sisters,  near 

l^raitalem ;  and  the  t<ord  ilenis  did  him  the 

or  sometimes  of  lodging  at  bis  house 

^ben  he  ri«ited  the  city.     See  the  account 

his  murrection  related  at  large  in  John 

LE.AD,  rt'iEV,  Eiod.  xy.  10,  Num.  xxxi. 
Tt.  Jab  xix.  U,  Jer.  vi.  39,  Ezek.  xxii.  18. 
17.  Zech.  V.  7,  S !  a  mineral  of  a  blu- 

v1tit«  colour.     It  is  the  softest  next  to 
but  has  no  great  tenacity,  and  is  not  in 

least  sonorous.  It  is  mentioned  with  five 
other  speciei  of  metal,  Num.  xrxi.  22;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  i.s  the  meaning 
of  the  word;  so  the  Septuagint  render  it 
Ifamughout,  />^Ai<S«i  or  )U\itoi. 

LE.\VEN.  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
'br  the  law  to  eat  leavened  bread,  or  a  food 
with  toaven  in  it,  during  the  seven  days  of 
the  p*«OT«T,  Exod.  rii.  15 — 19;  Iievit.  u.  11. 
Thrjr  w*r«  very  careful  in  purifying  their 
hooan  from  all  leaven  liefore  this  feast  be- 
■aa.  tiod  forbad  either  leaven  or  honey  to 
M  offered  to  him  in  hit  temple ;  that  is,  in 
cahM  or  in  any  baked  meats.  But  on  other 
oe<**ioins  tlwy  might  offer  leavened  bread, 
«r  hooejf.  St.  Paul,  l  Cor.  v.  7,  S,  expresses 
hi*  deaiie  that  the  faithful  should  celebrate 
the  (liristian  passorer  with  unleavened 
bread :  which,  figaratively,  signifies  sincer- 
itf  and  truth.  In  this  he  teaches  us  two 
thiiu(«  :  fir^t,  that  the  law  which  obliged  the 
Jtwn  to  «  literal  observance  of  the  passover 
la  no  longer  in  force  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
by  imteareocd  bread,  truth  and  purity  of 
'leart  wtn  denoted.  The  Mime  apostle  al- 
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liules  to  the  ceremony  used  at  the  passover, 
when  he  says,  "  A  little  leaven  Icnveneth 
the  whole  lump;"  that  is,  a  small  portion 
of  leaven,  in  a  quantity  of  bread  or  paste, 
corrupts  the  whole,  ana  renders  it  unclean. 
Our  Saviour,  in  the  gospel,  Matthew  xvi.  1 1, 
warns  his  apostles  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Herodians  and  pharisees;  meaning  their 
doctrines. 

LEBANON,   or    LIBANUS.    signifying 
tcAi/e,  from  its  snows, — the  most  elevated 
mountain  or  moiintain-chain  in  Sjria,  cele- 
brated in  all  ages  for  its  cedars ;  which,  as 
is  well  known,  furnished  the  wood  for  Solo- 
mon's temple.    This  mountain  is  the  centre, 
or  nucleus,  of  all  the  mountain-ridges  which, 
from  the  nortb,  the  south,  and  the  east,  con- 
verge  towards   this  point ;  but  it  overtops 
them  all.    litis  configuration  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the   superiority  of  Lebanon,  are 
particularly   striking    to   the    traveller  ap- 
proaching both  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  and  the  Desert  on  the  east.     On 
either  side,  he  first   discovers,  at   a  great 
di.stance,  a  clouded  ridge,  stretching  from 
north  to  south,  as  for  as  the  eye  can  see ; 
the  central  summits  of  which   are  capped 
with  clouds,  or  tipped  with  snow.     This  is 
Lebanon,  which  is  often  referred  to  in  holy 
writ  for  its  streams,  its  timber,  and  its  wine.s  ; 
and  at  the  present  day  the  seat  of  the  only 
portion  of  freedom  of  which  Syria  can  boast. 
Tlie  altitude  of  Lel>anon  is  so  considerable, 
that  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  travellers 
to  have  snow  on  iu  highest  eminences  all 
the  yciir  round.     Volney  says,  that  it  thus 
remains  towards  the  north-east,  where  it  is 
sheltered  from  the  sea-winds  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun.     Maundrell  found  that  part  ot  the 
mountain  which  he  crossed,  and  which  in  all 
probability  was  by  no  means  the  highest,  co- 
vered with  deep  snow  in  the  month  of  May. 
Dr.  E.  I),  flarke,  in  the  month  of  July, 
saw  some  of  the  eastern  summits  of  Lebanon, 
or  Anti-Libanus,  near   Damascus,   covered 
with  snow,  not  lying  in  patches,  as  is  common 
in  the  summer  season  with  mountains  which 
border  on  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation, 
but  do  not  quite  reach  it,  but  with  that  per- 
fect white,  smooth,  and  velvet-like  appear- 
ance which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  ia 
very  deep, — a  striking  spectacle  in  such  a 
climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking  protec- 
tion from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers 
the  iinnament  to  b«  on  fire.     At  the  time 
this  observation  was  made,  the  thermometer, 
in  an   elevated   situation   near   the   Sea   of 
Tiberias,  stood  at  1024°  in  the  shade.     Sir 
Frederic  Henniker  paased  over  anow  in  July ; 
and  .\li  Bey  describes  the  same  eastern  ridge 
as  covered  with  snow  in  September.    Of  the 
noble  cedars  which  once  adorned  the  upper 
parts  of  this  mountain  but  few  now  remain, 
and  those  much  decayed.     Burckbardt,  who 
crossed    Mount   Libanus   in    1810,  counted 
about  thirty-six  large  ones,  fifty  of  middle 
size,  and  about  three  hundred  smaller  and 
young  ones :  but  more  might  exist  in  other 


parts  of  the  mountain.  The  wine,  eiiperialljr 
ihnt  made  about  the  convent  of  Canobin, 
etill  prr serves  its  nnrient  celebrity ;  and  is 
reported  by  travellers,  more  particularly  by 
Rnuwolfl',  Le  Uruyn,  and  De  la  Iloi|ue,  to  be 
of  the  most  exquisite  kind  for  flavour  and 
fragrance.  The  rains  which  fnll  in  the  lower 
regions  of  Lebanon,  and  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  upper  ones,  fumiili  an  abundance 
of  perennial  Mtreams,  which  are  alluded  to 
by  Solomon,  Cant.  iv.  15.  On  the  declivities 
of  the  mountain  grew  the  vines  which  fur- 
nished the  rich  and  fra^ant  wine  which 
Hosea  celebrated,  xiv.  7,  and  which  may 
Htill  be  obtained  by  proper  cultiu-e. 

The  cediir  of  Lebanon  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  reckoned  an  object  of  unrivalled  gran- 
deur and  beauty  in  the  vetjetable  kingdom. 
It  is,  accordingly,  one  of  the  natural  images 
which  frequenily  occur  in  the  poetical  style 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  and  in  appropriated 
to  denote  kings,  princes,  and  potentates  of 
the  highest  rank.  Thus,  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
whose  writings  abound  witli  metaphors  and 
allixorics  of  this  kitid,  in  denounring  the 
judgments  of  (Jod  upon  the  proud  aird  arro- 
gant, declares  that  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  of 
lioijts  shall  be  uixm  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
that  are  high  and  lifted  up,  and  ujion  all  the 
oaks  of  IJashaii,"  Isaiah  ii.  13.  'Ilie  king  of 
Israel  used  the  same  figure  in  his  reply  to 
the  challenge  of  the  king  of  Judah  :  "  The 
thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar 
that  was  in  Lebanon,  saying.  Give  thy 
daughter  to  my  son  to  wife  :  ami  there  passed 
by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and 
trod  down  the  thistle,"  2  Kings  .xiv.  ff.  The 
spiritual  jirosperity  of  the  righteous  man  is 
compared  by  the  I'salmtst  to  the  same  noble 
plant :  "  The  righteous  shall  flourish  as  the 
palm  tree;  he  shall  grow  as  the  cedar  in 
Lebanon."  To  break  the  cedars,  and  shake 
the  enormous  ma.ss  on  which  they  grow,  are 
the  figures  that  David  selects  to  express 
the  awful  majesty  and  power  of  Jehovah  : 
"  The  voice  of  the  I,ord  is  jiovverful ;  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty.  n>e 
voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  :  yea, 
the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
He  maketh  them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf; 
I,ebanon  an(l  ?<irion  like  a  young  unicorn," 
Psalm  .\j;ix.  4 — <j.  This  description  of  the 
divine  majesty  and  [lower  possesses  a  cha- 
racter of  awful  sublimity. 

The  stupendous  size,  the  extensive  range, 
and  great  elevation  of  Lihanus ;  its  towering 
summits  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  or 
crowned  with  fragrant  cedars;  its  olive 
plantations :  its  vineyards  producing  the 
most  delicious  wines ;  its  clear  fountains, 
and  cold-flowing  brooks  ;  its  fertde  vales, 
and  odoriferous  shrubberies, — combine  to 
form  in  scripture  language,  "  the  glory  of 
Lebanon."  But  that  glory,  liable  to  change, 
has,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  modern 
travellers,  sufiered  a  sensible  decline.  Tlie 
extensive  forerts  of  cedar,  which  adorned 
and  perfumed  the  summits  and  declivities  of 
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those  Tnoiint.'iins,  have  almost  disappeuedf 
Onlv  a  small  number  of  these  "  tree*  of 
(rod,  planted  by  his  almighty  hand,"  which, 
acconling  to  the  usual  import  of  tlie  phrase, 
signally  displayed  the  divine  power,  wisdom^ 
and  goodness,  now  remain.  Their  countleM 
numoer  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  their 
prodigious  bulk,  must  be  recollected,  ia 
order  to  feel  the  force  of  that  sublime  de- 
claration of  the  prophet  :  *'  LebsinoD  is  not 
snflicient  to  bum,  nor  the  beasts  thereof  suf- 
ficient  for  a  burnt-offering,"  Isaiah  xl.  )& 
Though  the  trembUng  sinner  were  to  nuko 
choice  of  l^ebanon  for  the  altar ;  were  to  cut 
down  all  its  forests  to  form  the  pile ;  though, 
the  fragrance  of  this  fuel,  with  all  its  odori- 
ferous gums,  were  the  incense ;  the  wioe  of 
Lebanon  pressed  from  all  its  vineyards,  the 
libation  ;  and  all  its  beasts,  the  propitistorf 
sacrifice ;  all  would  prove  iasuAcicnt  to 
make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men;  would 
be  regarded  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
supreme  Judge  for  the  expiation  of  even  one 
transgression.  'ITie  just  and  holy  hiw  of 
God  re<!uires  a  nobler  altar,  a  costUer  acri- 
fice,  ana  a  sweeter  perfume, — the  obedieoca 
and  death  of  a  dinne  Person  to  atone  for 
our  sins,  and  the  incense  of  his  cootinunl 
intercession  to  secure  our  acceptance  vttli 
the  Father  of  mercies,  and  admission  into  ths 
mansions  of  eternal  rest.  The  ronversioD  of 
the  gentile  nations  from  the  worsliip  of  idols 
and  the  bondage  of  corruption,  to  the  service 
and  enjoyment  of  the  true  God,  is  foretold 
in  these  beautiful  and  striking  terms:  "Tht 
wilderne.<is  and  the  solitary  place  shall  Ik 
glad  for  them  :  and  the  desert  shall  rejoiK, 
anil  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  bloaNa 
abundantlv,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  uxJ 
singing  ;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  gnti 
unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmcland  Shiron: 
they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  tU 
excoUenry  of  our  liod,"  Isaiah  xxxv.  -I. 

LEEK,  van,  in  Num.  xi.  5,  transl«l«l 
"  leek ;"  in  1  Kings  Jtviii.  5,  2  Kings  nx- 1K>. 
Job  .xl.  15,  Psalm  xxxvii.  2,  xe.  5,  ciii.  15, 
civ.  14,  cxxix.  C,  cxlvii.  8,  Isaiah  zxzr- 7. 
xxxvii.  27,  xl.  6,  it  is  rendered  "gnus;"  i» 
.lob  viii.  12,  "herb;"  in  Prov.  nrii  M. 
Isaiah  .vv.  6,  "  hay ;"  and  in  Isaiah  ixxiv.  13, 
"a court."  It  is  muchofthe  same  nature '•■itt 
the  onion.  The  kind  called  karral  by  the  An^ 
bians,  the  allium  porrum  of  Linnsus,  Hmk'' 
quist  says,  must  certainly  have  been  on*  d 
those  (le.*ired  by  the  children  of  Israel,  Mill* 
been  cultivated  and  esteemed  from  the  esili* 
times  to  the  present  in  Egypt.  Theinhih't' 
ants  .are  very  fond  of  eating  it  raw,  u  sauct 
for  their  roasted  meat ;  and  the  poor  pe»pl< 
eat  it  raw  with  their  bread,  eapeciallj  (<» 
breakfast.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
doubt  whether  this  plant  is  intended  in  Nom. 
xi.  5,  and  so  differently  rendered  every^ho* 
else  :  it  should  rather  intend  such  vegetublrt 
as  grow  promiscuously  with  grass.  Ludol- 
phus  supposes  that  it  may  mean  lettuce  lai 
salads  in  general;  and  Maillet  ob.'iervei. tlwit 
the  succory  and  endive  ore  eaten  with  gm^ 
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relisli  tty  die  people  in  Egypt :  some  or  all 
of  these  may  be  meant. 

LCiION.  llie  Roman  legions 'vrere  com- 
po-^il  each  of  ten  cohorts ;  a  cohort,  of  fifty 
tn«nipli^  ;  a  maniple,  of  fifteen  men ;  conse- 
quently, a  full  legion  contained  six  thousand 
•oldirrn.  Jesus  cured  one  who  called  him- 
•clf  "  leifion,"  as  if  possessed  by  a  legion  of 
derila,  Mark  v.  0-  He  also  said  to  Peter, 
who  drew  his  sword  to  defend  him  in  the 
olive  ganicn :  "  Thinkcat  thou  that  I  cannot 
now  pray  to  my  Father,  who  shall  presently 
ffire  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ? " 
Slatt.  xwi.  53. 

LE.MIEL.  SceAoiR. 
LENTIL,  CD'DTr.  Gen.  xxv.  34,  2  Sam. 
xriL  2S,  xxiii.  11,  Etek.  ir.  9.  a  sort  of 
■oLic  ;  in  the  Septuagint  inuebt,  and  Vulgate 
low.  The  lentils  uf  Egypt  were  very  much 
Mtoemed  among  the  ancients.  8t.  Austin 
trnf*,  they  grow  abundantly  in  Egypt,  are 
much  lued  a«  a  food  there,  and  those  of 
Akxandha  are  considered  partictdarly  ralu- 
■hk.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  beans,  lentils,  kidney 
beuw,  and  garvancoa  are  the  chief  of  their 
polae  kind.  Beans,  when  boiled  and  slewed 
intli  «il  and  garlic,  ore  the  principal  food  of 
of  all  distinctions.  Lentils  are 
in  the  same  manner  as  beans,  dis- 
eaiily  into  a  ma^s,  and  making  a 
of  a  chocolate  colour.  This,  we  find, 
e  "  red  pottage "  which  Esau,  from 
thence  called  Cdoio,  exchanged  for  his 
birthright. 

LKUl'AKD,  -c:.  Cant.  iv.  8;  Isaiah xi.  fi; 
Jcr.  V.  C;  xiti.  23 ;  Hosea  xiii-  7 ;  Hnb.  i.  8  ; 
l>iui.  *u.  6;  ■mdpSaXu.  Kev.  xiii.  2;  Ecclus. 
viii.  23.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
or  leopard  is  the  animal  mentioned. 
fchows  that  the  name  is  snnilar  in 
Chaldee.  Syriae,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic. 
Tb»  LXX.  uniformly  render  it  by  vdpSaKit; 
'  Jerwm,  partlttt.  Probably,  these  animals 
numerous  in  Palestine ;  as  we  find 
place*  with  a  name  intimating  their  having 
iMcn  the  haunts  of  leopards :  Ximrah,  Num. 
zxui.  3  J  Belh-Nimrah,  Num.  xxsii.  36, 
Joahta  xiii.  37:  and  "waters  of  Nimrim," 
Jaaiah  zv.  6,  Jer.  xh-iii.  34  ;  and  "  mountains 
ml  l(0|p«rds,"  Cant.  iv.  8.  Nimrod  might 
"B  his  njune  from  this  anim«l :  "  He  was  a 
!  r  before  the  Lord;  wherefore  it 

».  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  himter 

i.iird,"  (Jen.  x.  9.  It  is  supposed, 
bowerer,  itut  his  predations  were  not  con- 
fticd  to  the  brute  creation.  Dr.  Geddes 
rvmark*.  that  (be  word  "hunter"  expresses 
too  littk.  }Ie  was  a  freebf>oter,  in  the  worst 
of  the  word  ;  a  lawle»H  det$pot : 

ftnud  Ntnirad  flnt  the  blood  f  chmir  bevin. 
A  oucMy  hunui,  ind  hu  prry  «*•  nun. 

describing   the   happy  state    of   the 

«f  Messiah,  says,  "  The  leopard  shall 

^own  with  the  kid,"  Isaiah  xi.  6.     Even 

■niinalni  shall  lo^e  their  fierreness  and  cruelty, 

umI  Itecome  gentle   and   tame.     Jeremiah, 

r.  0,  menliooa  the  artful  ambuncadea  of  this 
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animal ;  and  in  xiii.  33,  alhules  to  his  spots : 
"  Can  a  Cushite  change  his  skin  ;  or  a  leo- 
pard his  spots  ?  Then  may  ye  prevail  with 
them  to  do  good  who  are  habituated  to  do 
evil ; "  and  Habakkuk,  i.  8,  refers  to  its 
alertnes'?. 

LEPROSY.     See  Diseases. 

LETFERS,  marks  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing sounds,  used  in  writing.  Few  sub- 
jects have  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than 
the  oricrin  of  alphabetic  characters.  If  they 
are  of  human  invention,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  moat  admirable  effbrta 
of  the  ingenuity  of  man.  So  wonderful  is 
the  facility  which  they  afford  for  recording 
human  thought ;  so  ingenious,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  simple,  is  the  analysis  which 
they  furnish  for  the  sounds  of  articulate 
speech,  and  for  all  the  possible  variety  of 
words  ;  that  we  might  expect  the  author  of 
this  happy  invention  to  have  been  immor- 
talized by  the  grateful  homage  of  succeeding 
ages,  and  his  name  delivered  down  to  pos- 
terity with  the  ample  honours  it  so  justly 
merited.  But  the  author  and  the  era  of  this 
discoverr,  if  such  it  be,  are  both  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  remote  anticjuity.  Even  the 
nation  to  which  the  invention  is  due  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  The  Egyptians,  the 
AssjTians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Persians, 
the  Indians,  have  all  laid  claim  to  the 
honour  of  it;  and  each  has  named  its 
inventor  among  the  remote,  and  probably 
fabulous,  personages  that  figure  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  their  history.  In  consequence  of 
this  uncertainty  respecting  the  author  of 
alphabetic  writing,  and  the  high  value  and 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  invention  itself, 
many  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  this  art 
to  an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Deity; 
contending  that  it  was  communicated  with 
other  invaluable  gifts  from  above,  in  remote 
age«,  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and 
probably  to  the  patriarch  Moses,  who  wa« 
the  author  of  the  most  ancient  composition! 
in  alphabetical  writing  that  we  at  present 
pouess.  I'he  arguments  which  ore  brought 
in  support  of  the  divine  revelation  of  the 
alphabet,  are  chiefly  the«e :  1.  I'he  high 
antiquity  of  the  use  of  letters ;  the  Hebrew 
characters  having  existed  in  a  perfect  state 
when  Moses  composed  the  Pentateuch,  the 
most  ancient  meriting  now  known  to  be  extant. 
•2.  The  similarity  between  the  various  alpha- 
bets of  different  nations,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  same,  in  the  order,  power,  and 
even  form,  of  their  letters  with  the  Hebrew. 
3.  The  complete  want  of  alphabetic  charac- 
ters among  those  nations  which  have  been 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
ancient  civilixed  world,  as  the  aboriginal 
Americans ;  or  that  part  of  the  human  race 
which  had  no  opportunity  of  borrowing  the 
•ystem  of  written  characters  revealed  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  China. 

Had  man  been  left  to  himself,  the  first 
and  most  natural  way  of  making  his  thoughts 
visible  to  the  eye  would  be  by  pictorial  repre- 


sentitiom.  The  second  step  would,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  he  to  invent  an  abbreviated 
form  of  these  pictures,  sufficiently  legible  to 
Call  to  mind  the  original  [lic-ture  in  full,  and 
yet  fio  reduced  and  intermixed  with  a  few 
easily  remembered  arbitrary  characterH,  or 
symbols,  as  to  be  more  extensively  useful. 
The  next  and  most  diiiicult  step  would  be 
the  alphabet  so  formed  a^  to  exprc8«  all 
the  sounds  of  the  language,  by  convenient 
combination.  The  Egyptian  monuments 
■how  specimenH  of  each  j  the  hieroglyph, 
the  mixed  and  abb^e^')ated,  and  the  alpha- 
betical. The  magnificent  ruins  of  IVrsepolis, 
the  capital  of  ancient  Persia,  exhibit  also  the 
pure  pictorial  style,  and  tablets  of  abbre- 
viated emblems.  The  characters  on  the 
bricks  dug  up  from  the  mina  of  ancient 
Babylon  have  several,  which  are  supjiosed 
to  be,  not  alphabetic,  but  abbreviated  sym- 
bols, and  therefore  suppose  the  existence  of 
the  larger  picture  writing,  whether  the  peo- 
ple poasessed  a  ))roper  alphabet  or  not.  All 
the  savage  tribes  of  America  had  their  picture 
writings,  and  this  style  was  carried  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  liad, 
likewise,  abbreviated  marks,  which  were 
tmed  as  symbols ;  and  thus  made  an  approach 
to  letters,  although  they  never  reached  this 
discovery.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  thnt  in  nur 
day  a  Cherokee  chief  has  actually  invented 
an  alphabet,  and  that  in  the  process  he  com- 
menced with  a  pictorial  representation  of 
animals  which  ullered  sounds  somewliat  like 
those  of  his  own  tongue ;  which  thought 
seems  not  to  have  entered  into  the  picture 
writing  of  the  ancients,  whose  delineations 
spoke  wholly  to  the  eye,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
ear.  I'inding  this  method  imperfect  and 
cumbersome,  he  at  last  hit  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  arbitrary  cliaraeters,  which  he  gra- 
dually reduced  in  numUer,  and  so  perfected, 
that,  with  a  few  European  improvements, 
books  are  now  printed  in  them  for  the  use 
of  his  nation.  In  C'liina  the  language  iii  a 
complete  system  of  abbreviutcfl  pictures, 
emblems,  or  symbols  ;  and  there  is  no  proper 
alphabet  to  this  day. 

These  facts  are  urged  as  direct  proofs 
or  strong  presumptions  that  all  alphabetical 
characters  have  been  preceded  by  picture  or 
imitative  characters }  and  that  as  the  whole  is 
within  the  compass  of  human  ingenuttyj  the 
notion  of  a  divine  suggestion  of  letters,  or  of 
the  important  art  of  alphabetical  writing,  is 
bringing  in  the  divine  agency  without  neces- 
sity. But  the  assumption  that  alphabets 
have  in  all  ca-scs  been  formed  through  this 
process,  is  wholly  hypothetic.  Certain  it  is 
that  we  can  prove  from  the  8cri])tures  that 
literal  nxiting  was  in  use  at  an  earlier  period 
than  can  be  assigned  to  any  picture  writing 
whatever.  Writing  and  reading  were  fami- 
liar to  Moses  and  the  Israelites  when  the 
law  was  given,  and  must  have  long  previously 
existed  among  them,  and,  probably,  among 
the  Egyptians  of  the  same  age  too ;  which 
is  much  earlier  than  any  of  those  monuments 
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bearing  hierogljrphical  characters  reach.  W( 
have  given  sufhcient  reason  to  conclude  that 
Job  lived  at  an  earlier  period  still,  and  as  he 
ex{>resses  a  wish  that  his  words  should  ht 
written  in  a  book,  and  engraven  on  the  rock, 
the  knowledge  of  reading  as  well  as  writinif 
must  have  been  pretty  general  in  his  country, 
or  the  book  and  the  inscription  could  not 
have  been  a  testimony  of  his  faith  and  hope 
to  his  countrymen,  as  he  passionately  de- 
sired it  to  be.    Here,  too,  it  is  to  be  obseo'ed, 
that  in  the  early  Mosaic  history  we  have  not 
the  least  intimation  of  writing  by  picture! 
or  symbols,  nor  any  that  the  art  of  writing 
had  been  revealed  from  heaven  in  the  diyi 
of   Moses,   preparatory  to  the   g^^•ing  of  t 
MTJtten  law  ana  the  introduction  of  inspired 
books  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.   We  must  trace  it  up  higher ;  though 
whether   of    divine    revelation,    or    human 
invention,  cannot  certainly  be   determined. 
Its  importance  was  assuredly  worthy  of  the 
former ;  and  if  this  was  not  done  by  pvti- 
cular  revelation,  doubtless  we  may  rcasonablf 
and  piously  ascribe  it  to  a  divine  suggestion. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  How  then  is  it 
that  in  other  nations  we  can  so  accurately 
trace  (he  progress  from  the  picture  to  ths 
symbol,  and  thence  on  to  the  alphabet;  a«  f(» 
iii.stanre  in  Egypt  ?     We  ans^-er,  that  if  thii 
were  allowed,  still  it  might  be,  and  probably 
was,  a  part  of  the  divine  procedure  with  re- 
ference to  the  jireservationof  the  true  religion, 
that  the  knowledge  of  letters  should  be  earljr 
given  to  the  Abrahnmic  family,  or,  at  leiul, 
preserved  among  them,  whilst  many  othen 
of  the  more  dispersed  branches  of  the  humin 
race  becoming  barbarous,  as  stated  under  tlie 
article  Lnnguage,  might  lose  it ;  because  pi<- 
ture  writing  was  easdy  convertible  to  idola- 
trous purposes,  and  in  reality  wa.^  greatly  en- 
couraged from  tji.it  source.     The  same  ore 
would  be  exerted  to  prevent  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  spiritual  beings  and  things  utbe 
forming  of  images  ;  and  the  race  of  true  irt)r- 
shipjiers  of  God  was  never  therefore  phctJ 
under  the  necessity  of  thus  expressing  thfir 
thoughts  by  such  delineations.     But  it  is,  in 
fact,  far  from  being  proved,  that  the  hiffo- 
glyph,  or  picture  writing,  of  Egypt  forexwn- 
ple,  was  more  ancient   among  that  people 
than  alphabetic  writing.     (Jne  of  the  most 
recent  writers  on  this  side  is  the  Maiqui» 
Spineto,    in    his    "  Lectures    on   Egypti*" 
Hieroglyphics."     His  theory  is,  in  fact,  thit 
of  Warburton  ;  and  he  tliinks  that  the  recfDt 
discoveries  as  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypl 
fully  establish  it.  The  opinion  of  this  lesmed 
prelate  was,    that   the    primitive  mode  of 
writing  among  the  Egyptians  was  by  figiin- 
tive  delineations  or  hieroglyphics;  that  thi* 
becoming  too  tedious  and  voltiminouf,  by 
degrees   they  perfected   another   charartffi 
which  he  calls  the  running-hand  of  hiero- 
glyphics, resembling  the  Chinese  characlen; 
which  being  at  first  formed  only  by  the  out- 
lines of  figures,  became  at  length  a  kind  of 
marks ;  and  at  last  led  to  the  conipendMW 
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rof  Iftten  by  an  alphaltct.    Ilif*  arpnimcnt 

"  iHt  llie  knowledge  of  letters  by  the  im- 

mcdiKte  drtcendants  of  Noali  is  a»  folionrs  : 
"  For,  if  the  invention  of  the  a1ph.tlj«t  had 
prrriKled  the  dispersion,  we  iihoukl  have 
(oan<l  the  use  of  it  ((enerally  esitabliiihed 
mmon^t  mankind,  and  liieroglyphics  and 
picture  writing  entirely  laid  aside.  Out  this 
M  not  the  case.  The  Mcxicanit  and  the 
Peruvians,  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and, 
to  thia  day,  tne  Chinese,  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  alphabet.  They  all,  like  the  Egyptians, 
made  use  of  hieroglyphics,  more  or  lesa 
abridged,  more  or  leva  symbolical,  or,  if  you 
picaae,  more  or  leas  arbitrary  ;  but  they  nad 
ao  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  The  mven- 
tiwi  of  lettens,  therefore,  must  have  happened 
after  the  dispersion,  at  a  time  when  picture 
or  hieroglypttical  writing  wa«  generally  used ; 
it  was  thus  imported  into  the  respective 
coantriea,  by  the  primitive  inhabitants,  na 
tbaf  separated  themselves  from  the  commun 
■eoety,  carrying  in   their  migrations  tho^c 

ly  true  and  partly  false  notions  of  the 
f,  and  of  the  ureal  event  which  had 
seiged  the  world ;  notions  which,  in  fact, 

to  be  found  in  the  theology  and  ritual  of 

the   natinuH  in   the  universe,  although 
or  le«!<  disfigured  and  altered." 
But  a»  the  running-hand   hieroglyphics, 

Siken    of   by    Warburton,   were    no    more 
habetical  than  the   hieroglyphics   them- 
rea,  still  we  are  left  to  make  the  inquiry, 
Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Egyptian  alpha- 
bet?    Thi*  is  supposed  by  the  Marquis,  on 
the  atJthortty  of  a  passage  in  Pinto,  to  be 
J^^^Wcrctary  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
^^^^b  king  is  called  Thamus  ;  who  forbade  his 
^^^^■Btou«  secretary,  Thouth,  nr  Tlieuih,  to 
^^^^pa  the  invention  public ;   lest  the  people 
^P^HbU  no  lunger  pay  attentiim  to  the  niero- 
^^^yphiea.  which  would  then  he  soon  furgot- 
Thc  secret,   however,   soon  escaped ; 
>ii«hed  to  a  prodigious  degree 
uf  Writing,  it  was   generally 
ad<^(>i<:ii  ><y  I  lie  Egyptians,  and  from  them 
p*s««d  into  other  nations.   "Tlte  lirst,"  says 
tlw  Marquis,  "  who  seem  to  have  got  a  know- 
larlgrr  of  this  system,  were  the  Fhenicians ; 
tb*7  imparted  it  to   the   Arabians,  to   the 
|««rs.  and  carried  it  over  to  CJreece.     From 
rouniry  it  was  exported  to  the  several 
'*,  carried  to  the  continent,  and  reached 
t  northern   nations.     The  Chinese  alone 
rd   to  adopt   the  valuable  discovery ; 
t0t)d  of  the  antiquity  of  their  aocial  estab- 
nt,   believing   themselves  sujierior  to 
of  mankind,  they  still  adhered  to 
ancient  mode  of  writing.     I'his,  sia  I 
I  already  obterved,  though  originally  the 
with  that  used  by  the   Egyptians,  be- 
iinr.  in  process  of  time,  materially  different, 
•  made  up  of  arbitrary  marks,  which  are 
moot  part  ideographical.     With  the 
irery  of  the  alphabet,  however,  a  very 
change   took   place   in   regard   to 
lyphirs.    Originally,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  the  coaunoa,  nay,  the  aole 
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mode  of  writing,  employed  by  the  nation  at 
larKC,  in  all  the  transactionti  of  life,  and, 
through  the  policy  of  king  Thamus,  the 
alphabetical  letters  were  kept  secret :  but,  aa 
soon  as  this  discovery  became  known,  the 
contrary  happened  ;  alphabetical  writing  be- 
came  common,  and  hieroglyphics  mvfitenous, 
not  l)ecausc  they  were  purposely  liiddcn  in 
mystery,  bat  simjily  because  they  required 
greater  nppUcation  and  greater  trouble. 
l*hey  indeed  still  continued  to  be  used  in 
matters  of  religion,  funerals,  public  monu- 
ments, and  the  like ;  but  in  all  business,  and 
common  transactions,  the  alphabetical  writ- 
ing  was  employed.  This  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  general  use  of  hierogly> 
phics  m  their  primitive  state  ;  for  although 
the  Egyptians  might,  and,  in  fart,  did,  give 
the  preference  to  the  alphabet,  yet  they  did 
not  think  it  neces-sary  to  erase  the  old  hiero- 
glyphical  characters  from  their  tcini)les,  from 
their  obelisks,  from  their  tombs,  and  religious 
vases.  The  priests,  therefore,  still  continued 
to  study  and  preser^-e  the  knowledge  of 
hieroglyphics;  and  these,  partly  by  their 
showy  nature,  partly  by  the  continuation  of 
the  old  custom,  continued  still  to  be  used  in 
public  monuments  of  a  votive  and  funeral 
nature.  To  distirig<iish  them,  therefore, 
from  the  alpliabctioal  letters  newly  invented, 
they  obtained  the  name  of  sacred,  on  the 
score  of  their  being  employed  only  in  matters 
of  religion.  The  priests,  however,  who  had 
already  invented  a  new  set  of  arbitrary 
marks,  as  a  shorter  way  of  liieroglyphical 
writing,  which  they  employed  exclusively  in 
transactions  which  concerned  their  body  and 
their  pursuits,  after  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet  turned  these  marks  into  letters,  and 
thus  they  formed  another  set  of  characters, 
or  mode  of  writing,  to  which  they  gave  the 
appellation  of  hieratic,  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  their  order.  In  these  characters 
they  wrote  all  historical,  political,  and  reli- 
gious transactions.  And  as  the  common,  or 
demotic  letters,  were  emploved  in  all  the 
common  business  of  life,  anu  hieroglyphics 
confined  to  public  monuments,  and  funereal 
and  votive  ceremonies,  the  Egyptians  became 
possessed  of  at  least  three  diHercnt  modes  of 
writing,  or  sets  of  characters,  which  were 
hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and  hieratic.  Whether 
the  priests  had  invented  another  set  of  cha- 
racters, unknown  to  the  people,  and  in  which 
they  concealed  their  doctrine  and  their  know- 
ledge, is  a  question  which  cannot  be  solved 
at  present.  The  want  of  monuments  disables 
us  from  sayint;  anything  of  a  decisive  nature 
on  this  subject.  One  thing  alone  we  can 
suppose  with  certainty,  that  if  such  a  mode 
of  writing  did  ever  ciist,  and  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  existed,  the 
knowledge  of  it  must  have  been  confined  to 
the  priests  only,  and  the  records  so  written 
concealed  with  the  greatest  care  from  the 
eye  of  the  nation.  If,  therefore,  such  records 
exist,  they  must  be  sought  for  in  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  hieropbant,  in  the  most  recondite 


pUces  of  the  temples ;  perhaps  in  those  sub- 
teiraneoiis  passages  which  now  lie  hidden 
under  mountains  of  sand,  and  in  which  no 
one  but  the  priests  were  ever  permitted  to 
enter." 

The  whole  of  this  account,  we  may  how- 
erer  observe,  is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
Whether  the  early  Egyptians  wrote  hiero- 
glyphics at  bU,  no  monuments  yet  discovered 
are  so  ancient  as  to  prove;  since  all  such 
characters  now  known  must  have  been  writ- 
ten subsequently  to  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdora  mto  great  power,  and  after  consi- 
derable progress  had  been  made  in  architec- 
ture and  other  arts.  The  passage,  too,  in 
Plato,  on  which  the  argument  is  made  to 
depend,  may  just  as  well  refer  to  the  running- 
band  or  abridged  lueroglyphical  sigu;^,  ns  to 
alphabetical  wTiting ;  and  the  supjMjsition, 
that  the  priests  gave  an  alphabetical  character 
to  this  Kind  of  abridged  pictorial  writing 
after  the  discovery  of  the  rca!  alphabet,  (and 
aJphabelical  Ackerblad  and  Dr.  Young  have 
proved  it  to  be,)  is  auite  hypothetic.  We 
think  it  more  probanle  that  alphabetical 
writing  is  mucl>  older  than  the  hieroglyphics  ; 
that  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  were  fanciful 
representations  of  the  alphabetic  characters, 
intermingled  with  those  sjinbols  which  idol- 
atry and  the  natural  peculiarities  of  Egypt 
would  suggest ;  that  the  whole  was  originally 
easy  to  be  deciphered  by  those  who  knew 
letters  at  aU ;  and  that  the  leading  motive  of 
fi.\ing  ihera  on  public  monuments  in  prefer- 
ence to  literal  inscriptions,  was  the  taste  of 
the  day,  which  custom,  and  antiquity,  and 
superctition  at  length  cunsecrated.  We 
have  thus  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  the 
alphabetical,  though  obscure,  character  of 
the  hitroglyphic  running-hand,  or  hieratic 
WTiting,  80  much  used  in  manuscripts.  As. 
an  abridged  form  of  the  hieroglyphical  out- 
line, it  would  at  least  be  phonetic  wherever 
the  hieroglyphic  was  so  ;  and  where  that  was 
Bymljolical,  it  would  naturally  present  greater 
difliculty  in  deciphering,  which,  in  fact,  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  case,  by  modem  stu- 
dents in  the  art.  It  is,  indeed,  acknowledged 
by  those  who  advocate  the  priority  of  the 
hicraglj'phic  tu  the  alphabetic  signs,  that  the 
number  of  ideas  which  could  thus  be  ex- 
pressed is  few ;  and  this  the  Marquis  Spineto 
considers  as  a  pre.sum[itive  proof^  of  hta  the- 
ory. In  these  early  ages,  "'the  position  of 
mankind  after  the  flood,"  he  observes,  "was 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  sup- 
posing that  they  had  many  ideas  and  many 
wants ;  therefore  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  their  language  consisted  of  words 
only  which  were  intended  to  express  the 
things  most  neces9.iry  to  life,  and  conse- 
quently contained  a  small  number  of  words." 
We  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  notion  of 
many  infidel  writers,  tliat  the  original  race  or 
races  of  mankind  were  a  Bort  of  savages ;  and 
that  a  state  of  society  gradually  increased  the 
ideas,  and  enriched  the  language  of  those 
who  at  first  were  capable  of  uttering  hut  a 
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few  simple  articulate  sound* ;  but  that  aay 
person  should  talk  in  a  similar  strain,  wha 
professes  to  receive  the  Mosaic  history,  is 
absurd.    The  antediluvians  had  surely  much 
knowledge.   Many  arts  were  invented  befora 
the  flood ;  and  the  ark  itself  is  a  vast  monu- 
ment  of  mechanical   skill.     Arts,    science^ 
morals,  legislation,  theology,  were  all  known 
before  the  tiood  j  and  were  all  transmitted 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  by  Noah  and 
his  sons.     These  were  not  men    "  of  few 
ideas,"  nor  was  the  pastoral  mode  of  lifo 
incompatible  with  great  moral  knowledge, 
eloquence,  and  the  highest  and  richest  poetry, 
as  we  see  in  the  book  of  Job.    .Men  were  not 
then,  as  many  moderns  have  supposed,  a 
race  of  babies,  able  only  to  ask  for  what  they 
needed  to  eat  and  dnnk,  or  childishly  to 
play  with  ;  and  we  may  therefore  rest  asturrd 
that  they  had  a  language  so  copious,  and 
enunciations  of  ideas  so  various  in  their  re- 
spective tongues,  that  picture  writing  neither 
was  nor  could  be  adequate  to  their  full  eit- 
pression.     The  true  origin  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  is  still  unexplained ;  and  wtU,  3ft«r 
all,  probably,  remain  inexplicable  :  but  it  has 
little  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  first  mod* 
of  c.Y;pressing  the  sounds  of  language.    Ai 
for  the  Chinese  language,  it  is  evident  that  it 
cannot  be  urged  in   proof  of  alphabetical 
writing  having  in  all  cases  [tassed  throu^li 
the  process  above  mentioned;  for  to  thisd*^ 
the  Chinese  ha\-e  no  alphabet.    As  a  Ud- 
guage  it  is  indeed  peculiar,  aa  being  wbollj 
monosyllabic  ;  and  we  must  be  better  k- 
quainted  with  the  early  circumstances  of  tb^t 
people   before   we  can   account  for  either. 
See  WhiTiNO. 

LEVIATHAN,  jn^lb,  Job  iiL  8  ;  xlL  li 
Psalm  Ixxiv.  14 ;  civ.  26  ;  Isaiah  rrviL  I. 
The  old  commentators  concurred  in  rfgird- 
ing  the  whale  as  the  animal  here  inteoded. 
Beza  and  Diodati  were  among  the  firs'  W 
interpret  it  the  crocodile  :  and  Bochan  hw 
since  supported  this  last  rendering  with  * 
train  of  argument  which  has  nearly  o^fr- 
whelmed  all  opposition,  and  brought  ilfflWt 
every  commentator  over  to  his  opinion,  't 
is  very  certain  that  it  could  not  be  lhe»'li''l*i 
which  does  not  inhabit  the  MeditetnnMn. 
much  leas  the  rivers  that  empty  themselvw 
into  it;  nor  will  the  characteristics  »t  ill 
apply  to  the  whale.  The  crocodile,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  natural  inhabitant  of  the  Nil'. 
and  other  Asiatic  and  .African  rivers;  "' 
enormous  voracity  and  strength,  as  well  •• 
fleetness  in  swimming  ;  attacks  mankind  asii 
the  largest  nnimals  with  most  daring  imp«t* 
osity ;  when  taken  by  means  of  a  potretful 
net,  will  often  overturn  the  boats  that  vO' 
round  it;  ha?,  proportionally,  the  Urg<** 
mouth  of  all  monsters  whatever;  moves  both 
its  jaws  equally,  the  upper  of  which  lia*  i»"' 
less  than  forty,  and  the  lower  than  tVirtj- 
eight  sharp,  but  strong  and  massy,  tMtli; 
and  is  furnished  with  a  coat  of  mail.  •* 
scaly  and  callous  as  to  resist  the  force  of  * 
musket-ball  in  every  part,  except  under  tl>* 
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'MW.  Indeed,  to  this  animal  the  grneral 
character  of  the  leinathan  ncemfi  rO  well  to 
ftpnlv.  that  it  u  unneceMary  to  leek  farther. 
LeVITES.  Under  this  name  may  be 
eonpriited  all  the  descendants  of  Levi ;  but 
it  pnnci|>tll]r  denotes  those  who  were  em- 

I  ployed  hi  thelowent  ministries  of  the  temple, 
by  which  they  were  distininii^herl  from  the 
pne«t8,  who,  beinfi;  desceniled  from  Aaron, 
wvrelikewioe  of  the  race  of  Leri  by  Kohath, 
bat  were  employed  in  higher  offices.  The 
Lrritn  were  descendants  of  Levi,  by  <Jer- 
■hom,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  excepting  the 
fvnily  of  Aaron  ;  for  the  children  of  i\f  ogex 
I  had  no  part  in  the  priesthood,  and  n-ere  only 
n  rommun  Lcrites.  (iod  chose  the  l.,e\ite9 
H  instead  of  the  firstborn  of  all  Israel,  for  the 
•errice  of  his  tabernacle  and  temple.  Num. 
ill.  6.  &c.  They  obej'cd  the  prieata  in  the 
■uaiAration*  of  the  temple,  and  brought  to 
I  ikein  wood,  water,  and  other  thing>i  neces- 
mrf  for  the  Mcrifices.  'ITicy  svng,  and 
played  on  instnimenta,  in  the  temple,  &c.  ; 
they  studied  the  law,  and  were  the  ordinary 
judges  of  the  country,  but  subordinate  to 
Ae  priests.  God  provided  for  the  subsist- 
•aee  of  the  I.,evites,  by  giving  them  the 
tytba  of  rum,  fruit,  and  cattle  j  but  they 
ftid  to  the  priests  the  tenth  of  their 
tythea :  and  as  the  Levites  possessed  no 
tatm  in  the  land,  the  tythea  which  the 
priMts  received  from  them  were  looked  on 
M  the  firit-fruits  which  they  were  to  offer  to 
IIm  Lord.  .Sum.si'iii.  31 — 3-1.  (iod  assigned 
tkcoi  for  their  habitations  forty-eight  cities, 
pvitb  fields,  paiitures  and  gardens.  Num. 
Of  these,  thirteen  were  given  to  the 
six  of  which  were  cities  of  refuge, 
bnsxs.  7:  ui.  19.  20,  &c.  VVhile  the 
ite<i  were  actually  employed  in  the  tem- 
fle,  they  were  subsisted  out  of  the  provigions 
n  atore  there,  and  out  of  the  daily  oflcrings 
there  made:  and  if  any  Levite  quitted  the 
ylac«  of  his  abode,  to  serve  the  temple,  even 
«at  at  the  time  uf  his  half-yearly  or  weekly 
wmiting.  he  was  received  there,  kept  and 
■voridfd  fur.  in  like  manner  as  hix  other 
Draihmi,  who  were  regularly  in  waiting, 
Deitt.  niii.  6 — s.  The  conscomtion  of  Le- 
was  without  much  ceremony.  They 
DO  peculiar  habit  to  distinguish  them 
frtMn  the  other  Ura«lites,  and  (iod  ordained 
BoChiog  (Mirticularly  for  their  mourning, 
S  Chrun.  xxu.  34  The  manner  of  their 
eoaaecration    may  be  seen    in   Num.  viii. 

Jo«epbiM  says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Agrippa, 

kiou(  ot  the  Jews,  about  A.  D.  62,  six  years 

bciocv  the  denniction  of  the  temple  by  the 

Komans,    tlie    l^evites    de)<ired    permission 

I^^BD  that  prince  to  wear  the  linen  tunic  like 

^^^K  prisaita  I   and  this  was  granted.     This 

^I^BvKtioii  was  displeasing  to  tlie  priests; 

end  the  Jewish  historian  remarks,  that  the 

aarumt  customs  of  the  country  were  never 

furaaiiea    with    impunity.       He    adds,    that 

AgFtpi"*  permttteii   likewise  the   families  of 

^^l^i^nies.  whcM  duty  j^ggg^^^^ugg^  the 
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doors,  and  perform  other  troublesome  offices, 
to  learn  to  sing  and  play  on  instruments, 
that  they  might  he  qualified  for  the  temple 
service  a.s  musicians.  The  Levitea  were 
divided  into  different  classes  :  (Jershonites, 
Kohnthites,  Merarites,  and  Aaronites  or 
priests.  Numbers  iii.,  &c.  The  (Jershonites, 
whose  number  was  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, were  employed  in  the  marches  through 
the  wilderness  in  carrpng  the  veils  and  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle;  the  Kohathites, 
whose  number  ^vas  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred, in  carrying  the  ark  and  sacred  vessels 
of  the  tabernacle ;  the  Merarites,  whose  num- 
ber was  six  thousand  two  hundred,  in  carry- 
ing the  several  pieces  of  the  tabernacle  which 
could  not  be  placed  upon  the  chanots ;  and 
the  Aaronites  were  the  priests  who  served 
the  sanctuary.  When  the  Hebrews  encamped 
in  the  wilderness,  the  Levites  were  placed 
around  the  tabernacle  ;  Moses  and  Aaron 
at  the  east,  (iershon  at  the  west,  Kohath  at 
the  south,  and  iVlemri  at  the  north.  Moses 
ordained  that  the  Levitea  should  not  begin 
in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  till  they  were 
five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Num.  viii. 
24 — 26 ;  or,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  ohl.  Num.  iv.  3.  But 
David,  finding  that  they  were  no  longer 
employed  in  these  grosser  offices  of  trnns- 
portmg  the  vessels  of  the  tabemarle.  ap- 
pointed them  to  enter  on  service  at  the  tem- 
ple at  twenty  years  of  aige.  The  priests  and 
Levites  waited  by  turns,  weekly,  in  the 
temple.  They  began  their  weeks  on  one 
sabbath-day,  and  on  the  sabbath-day  in  the 
following  week  went  out  of  waiting.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  24:  2  ('hron.  xxi.  17:  Eira  iii.  8. 
Wlien  an  Israelite  made  a  religious  entertain- 
ment in  the  temple,  (iod  required  that  the 
Levites  should  be  invited  to  it,  Deut.  xii. 
18,  19. 

LEVITICl'S,  a  canonical  Iwok  of  scrip- 
ture, being  the  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch 
of  Aloses  ;  thus  called  because  it  contains 
principally  the  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  »;icrifices ;  for 
which  reason  the  Hebrews  call  it  the  law  of 
the  priests,  because  it  includes  many  ordi- 
nances concerning  their  services.     See  Pbi»- 

TATEtrCll. 

LIBATION.  This  word  ii  iised  in  sacri- 
ficial  language,  to  express  an  affusion  of 
liquors,  poured  upon  victims  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Lord.  The  quantity  of  wine  for  a 
libation  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin,  rather 
more  than  two  pints.  Libations  among  the 
Hebrews  were  pouted  on  the  victim  after  it 
was  killed,  and  the  several  pieces  of  it  were 
laid  on  the  altar,  ready  to  be  consumed  by 
the  flames,  l..ev.  vi.  20 ;  viii.  25,  26 ;  ix.  4  ; 
xvi.  12,  20.  These  libations  consisted  in 
offerings  of  bread,  wine,  and  salt.  The  Greeks 
and  Latins  offered  libations  with  the  sacri- 
fices, but  they  were  poured  on  the  victim's 
head  while  it  was  liWng.  So  Sinon,  relating 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  sacrificec^ 
says  he  was  in  the  priest's  bands  ready  to  be 
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ulain,  was  loaded  with  bands  and  garlands ; 
that  they  were  preparinB  to  jxiur  upon  him 
the  libations  of  grain  ana  salted  meal : — 

Jampit  dltt  l>\fiTiida  ailmt,  raWI  uert  parcri, 
F.t  saUafmrei,  c*  dmm  trmpora  vUla. 

MatUl  iU  130,  131. 


■  TTie  nlted  barley  on  my  front  *»•  »p«*«il. 
The  iKted  &Uca  bound  my  datiMd  lM*d.' 


Pitt. 


And  Dido,   beginning  to   sacrifice,    poura 
wine  between  the  horns  of  the  victim  : — 

Ifm  Itnni  itttrapaUram  puJtAtrrbmt  DUo, 
Camiaaii  twnw  mvtia  Inter  eornaa  fmttt. 


"  Tlw  queen  bcfiire  the  mowy  heifer  itindf. 
Amid  the  »hrtne»,  »  goblet  In  het  haixli  i 
Betoetn  the  honw  the  ahedi  the  ncrcd  wine. 
And  pay*  due  honouxi  to  the  powcn  (llTine." 

Pitt. 

St.  Paul  describes  himself,  as  it  were,  a  vic- 
tim about  to  be  Mcrificed,  and  that  the 
accustomed  libations  of  meal  and  wine  were 
already,  in  a  manner,  poured  noon  him : 
"  For  I  am  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  in  at  hand,"  2  'I'im.  iv.  6. 
The  same  expressive  sacrificial  term  occurs 
in  rbili[i.  ij.  17,  where  the  apostle  rejircBcnts 
the  faith  of  the  Philippians  aa  a  Hacrilice, 
and  his  own  blood  as  a  libation  poured  forth 
to  hallow  and  conwcrate  it  :  "  Yea,  and  if 
1  be  offered,  <nr«V5o/iai,  upon  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  your  faith,  iit'tri)  dvtri^  Koi  Afirovpyff, 
1  juy  and  rejoice  with  you  all."' 

lilBEUriNl^S.  I\lention  is  made  of  the 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  Acts  vi.  9 ; 
concerning  whom  there  arc  diftcrent  opinions, 
two  of  which  bid  fairest  for  the  truth.  The 
first  is  that  of  Grotius  and  Vitringa,  that 
they  were  Italian  Jews  or  proselytes.  'I'he 
ancient  Unmans  distinguished  between  liber- 
tus  and  Ubertinas.  lAberlus  wa.s  one  who 
had  been  a  slave,  and  obtained  bis  free- 
dom i  libertimu  was  the  «nn  of  a  libtrtus. 
But  this  distinction  in  after  ages  was  not 
strictly  observed ;  and  libfrlinus  also  catne 
to  be  used  for  one  not  born,  but  made  free, 
in  opposition  to  ingenuus,  or  one  born  free. 
Whether  the  libertini  mentioned  in  this  paa- 
aagc  of  the  Acts  were  gentiles,  who  had  be- 
come proselytes  to  .luilaism,  or  native  Jews, 
who  having  been  made  slaves  to  the  Romans 
were  aftenvard  set  at  liberty,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  their  captivity  called  themselves 
libertini,  and  formed  a  synagogue  by  thcra- 
selvTS,  is  differently  conjectured  by  the 
learned.  It  is  probable,  the  Jews  of  Cyrenia, 
Alexandria,  &c.,  built  synagogues  at  Jeru- 
salem at  their  own  charge,  for  the  use  of  their 
brethren  who  came  from  those  countries ;  as 
the  Danes,  Swedes,  &c.,  build  chiurches  for 
the  use  of  their  own  countrymen  in  London  ; 
and  that  the  Itaban  Jews  did  the  same  ;  and 
because  the  greatest  number  of  them  were 
liAer*i«i, their  synagogue  was  therefore  called 
the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines.  The  other 
opinion,  wliich  is  hinted  by  fEcnmenius  on 
the  Acts,  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lardncr,  as 
more  lately  adi'anced  by  Mr.  Daniel  Getdes, 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  imireraity  of 
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Groningen,  is  this,  that  the  Libertines  are  m 
called  from  a  city  or  country  called  Libertos, 
or    Libertina,   in    Africa,   about    Carthage. 
Suidas,  in  his  Lexicon,  on  the  word  *jff*fnirot, 
says  it  was  ovo^  ffyovi,  nomm  gtntit.    And 
the  fflossa  interlintoTis,  of  which  Nicola*  do 
Lyra  made  great  use  in  his  notes,  hath  over 
the  word  libertini,  e  regiont,  denoting  that  thef 
were  so  styled  from  a  country.     In  the  acta 
of  the  famous  conference  with  the  Donaluti 
at  Carthage,  A.  D.  411,  there  is  mentioaed 
one  Victor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Liber- 
tina :  and  in  the  acts  of  the  Lateran  council, 
which  was  held  in  640,  there  is  mention  of 
Januarius  graiid  Dei  rpiscopus  saneta  fccUxi* 
Liber t in ennis  ;  and  therefore  Fabricius,  in  hit 
"Geographical  Inde.t  of  Christian  Biibcv' 
rics,"  has  placed  Libertina  in  what  was  tailed 
Africa  Propria,  or  the  proconsular  prorince 
of  Africa.     Now,  as  all  the  other  people  of 
the  several  synagogues,  mentioned  in  this 
pn.ssage  of  the  Acts,  are  denominated  from 
the  j)laces  from  whence  they  came,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Libertines  were  so  too;  and 
as   the    Cyrcni.ins    and    Alexandrians,  who 
came   from  Africa,  are   placed  next  to  th« 
Libertines  in  that  catalogue,  it  is  probabh 
they  also  belonged  to  the  same  country.    St'\ 
that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  reasoa 
to  doubt  of  the  Libertines  being  so  caUd 
from  the  place  from  whence  they  came:  ami 
the  order  of  the   names   in  the   cataloftw 
might  lead  ns  to  think,  that  they  were  farther 
ofi'trom  Jcru.salem  than  Alexandria  aoJ  Cj- 
renia,  which  will  carry  us  to  the  procoDsnlir 
province  in  Africa  about  Carthage. 

LIBNAH,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Joshua  xv.  42,  of  wlwh 
a  cession  was  made  to  the  priests  for  tbor 
habitation,  and  which  was  declared  a  city  of 
refuge,  I  Chron.  vi,  57. 

L1BY.\.  This  name,  in  iu  krgest  tasf. 
was  used  by  the  (ireeks  to  denote  the  *l>i>li' 
of  Africa.  But  Libya  Proper,  or  the  Libn 
of  the  New  Testament,  tlie  country  of  li' 
Lubims  of  the  Old,  was  a  large  country 
lying  along  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  w'** 
of  Egypt.  It  was  called  PentapoUtana  Rtpo 
by  Hiny,  from  its  five  chief  cities,  Bormcc, 
Arsinoe,  Ptolcmais,  ApoUonia,  and  Cymie; 
and  Libya  Cyrcnaica  by  Ptolemy,  fewa  '^T^ 
rene,  its  capital.  Libya  is  supposed  tob»Te 
been  first  peopled  by,  and  to  have  derived 
its  name  from,  the  Lehabim,  or  Labin. 
These,  its  earlier  inhabitants,  appear,  in  "* 
times  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  hare  con- 
sisted of  wandering  tribes,  who  were  »oid*- 
times  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  at  oth«n 
with  the  Ethiopians  of  Arabia;  as  thnut 
said  to  have  assisted  both  Shisbak  and  /.<nli 
in  their  expeditions  into  Judea,  2  Chroo.  »«•» 
xiv.,  xvi.  They  were  for  a  lime  suffieicaiiyi 
powerful  to  maintain  a  war  with  the 
thaginiuns,  by  whom  they  were  in  the 
entirely  overcome.  Since  that  period,  I 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  eatt, 
successively  passed  into  the  hand*  of  lls^ 
Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks.  Tk 
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c,  built  by  a  Grecian  colony,  was 
ital  of  tbia  country,  in  which,  and 
Hi*,  dwelt  many  Jews,  who  carue  up 
lalcm  at  the  fea^st  of  penlecost,  toge< 
iUi    those    di.ijiersed    among    other 

fd  are  called  by  St.  Luke  "  dwell- 
parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,'' 
Swvnu  of  lice  wa«  the  third 
(Tith  which  God  punished  the  E^yp- 
;xod.   viii.   16.     The    Ilclircw   word 
rhich  the  LXX.  render  aKyl^tt,  some 
tlie«."  and  think  them  the  vatne 
Orif^eu  says  tliat  the  sriuiphe  is 
fly,  that  it  is  Hcarcdy  perceptible 
but  that  it  occasioua  a  Hharji 
n.     However,  the  original,  ac- 
the    Syriac,   and   several    good 
l«n»,  signilieg  "  lice." 
Jotephus,  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and 
She  modem  translators  render  the 
irord  at  large  ^'ce>  and  Bochart  and 
■Bpport    this    interpretation.      The 
|ue«  that  gnals  could  not  be  meant, 
•e   the   cretiturcs  here    mentioned 
IDm    the    dust   of  the   earth,   and 
the  waters.     2.  Because  they  were 
Den  and  cattle,  which  cannot  be 
1  gnats.      3.  Because  their  name 
B  the  radix  pj,  which  signifies  to 
^  fit,  exiabluh,  which  can  never 
gnats,  flies,  &c.,  which  are  ever 
their  place,  and  are  almost  con- 
tthe  wing.     4.  Because  m^  is  the 
Irhich  the  talraudists  express  the 
•,  &c.    To  which  may  be  added, 
^wcre  winged  and  stinging  insects, 
Origcn,  and  others  have  supposed, 
I  of  Hies  is  unduly  anticipated ;  an<l 
Biracle  will  be  only  a  repetition  of 
er.     Mr.  Br)'ant,  in  illu.strating  the 
this  miracle,  has   the  following 
The  Kgyptians  affected  great  ex- 
,  and  were  very  nice  both  in  their 
clothing ;  bathing  and  making 
tinuaUy.     Uncommon  care  was 
iMrbour  any  vermin.   They  were 
nlieitouii  on  this  head  ;  thmking 
■  great  profanation  of  the  temple 
entered,  if  any  animalcule  of  tnis 
mcealed  in  their  garments,     'i'he 
Herodotus,  are  shaved,  both  as 
s  and  bodies,  every  third  day,  to 
my  louse,  or  any  other  detestable 
lieiag  found  upon  them  when  they 
ing  their  duty  to  the  gods.     The 
tttioned  by  another  author,  who 
~~  woollen  was  considered  as  fotil, 
perishable  animal ;    but  flax  is 
of  the  immortal  earth,  affords  a 
pure  covering,  and  is  not  liable 
'lie«.     We  may  hence  see  M'hat  an 
the  Egyptians  showed  towards 
Tennin,  and  what  care  was  taken 
to  guard  against  them.    The 
therefore,  inflicted  by  the  hands 
adapted  to  their  prejudices. 
[tienlly,  not  only  mo6t  noisome 


to  the  peoijle  in  general,  but  was  no  small 
odium  to  the  most  sacred  order  in  I!i«ypt, 
that  they  were  overrun  with  these  filthy  and 
detestable  vermin. 

LIGHT,  0«t,  is  used  in  a  physical  sense, 
Rliitl.  .wii.  2  ;  .Vets  ix.  3  ;  xii.  7  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6  j 
for  a  fire  giving  light,  Mark  xiv.  54  ;  Luke 
xxii.  o»i ;  for  a  torch,  candle,  or  lamp,  Acts 
xvi.  -ig ;  and  for  the  material  bght  of  heaven, 
a*  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  Psalm  cxxrvi.  7  j 
James  i.  17.  Figuratively  taken,  it  signifiea 
a  manifest  or  open  state  of  things,  Matt.  x. 
'27  i  Luke  xii.  3 ;  also  prosperity,  truth,  and 
joy^ 

God  is  said  to  dwell  in  light  tnaccesfible, 
1  'i'im.  vi.  10.  This  seems  to  contain  a 
reference  to  the  glory  and  splendour  which 
shone  in  the  holy  of  holie.<$.  where  Jehovah 
appeared  in  the  luminous  cloud  above  the 
mercy-seat,  and  which  none  but  the  High 
Priest,  and  he  only  once  a  year,  was  permit- 
ted to  approach  imto,  Lev.  xvi.  2  j  Ezv<k. 
i.  22,  26,  28;  but  this  was  typical  of  the 
glory  of  the  celestial  world.  It  signifies, 
also,  instruction,  both  by  doctrine  and  ex- 
ample, IMatt.  T.  16;  John  v.  35  ;  or  persons 
considered  as  giving  such  light,  Alatt.  v. 
14;  Rom.  ii.  ID.  It  is  applied  figuratively 
to  Christ,  the  true  Light,  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness, who  is  that  in  the  spiritual,  which 
the  material  light  is  in  the  natural,  world ; 
who  is  the  great  Author,  not  only  of  illii- 
mination  and  knowledge,  but  of  spiritual 
life,  health,  and  joy  to  the  souls  of  men. 

The  images  of  light  and  darkness,  says 
Bishop  Lowth,  are  commonly  made  use  of 
in  all  languages  to  imply  or  denote  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  agreeably  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  perceution  which  all  men 
have  of  the  objects  tnemselvcs.  But  the 
Hebrews  employ  those  metaphors  more  fre- 
quently and  with  less  variation  than  other 
people :  indeed,  they  seldom  refnin  from 
them  whenever  the  subject  requires  or  will 
even  admit  of  their  introduction.  These  ex- 
pressions, therefore,  may  be  accounted 
among  those  forms  of  speech,  which  in  the 
parabolic  style  are  established  and  defined; 
since  they  exhibit  the  most  noted  and  fami- 
liar images,  and  the  appUcation  of  them  on 
this  occasion  is  justiliea  ny  an  acknowledged 
analogy,  and  approved  by  constant  and  un- 
varying custom.  In  the  use  of  images,  so 
conspicuous  and  so  familiar  among  the  He- 
brews, n  degree  of  boldness  is  excusable. 
The  Latins  introduce  them  more  sparingly, 
and  therefore  are  more  cautious  in  the  appli- 
cation of  them.  But  the  Hebrews,  upon  a 
subject  more  sublime  indeed,  in  itself,  and 
illustrating  it  by  an  idea  which  was  more 
habitual  to  them,  more  daringly  exalt  their 
strains,  and  sive  a  loose  rein  to  the  spirit 
of  poetry.  Tney  display,  for  instance,  not 
the  image  of  the  spring,  of  Aurora,  of  the 
dreary  night,  but  the  sun  and  stars  as  rising 
with  increai<cd  splendour  in  a  new  creation, 
or  again  involved  in  chaos  and  primeval 
darkness.     Does  the  sacred  bard  promise  to 
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fi^y?oplis  a  renewal  of  the  divine  favour, 

and  a  recommencement  of  universal  pros- 
perity ?  In  what  magnilicent  colours  does 
he  depict  it !  Such,  indeed,  as  no  transla- 
tion can  illustrate,  but  such  as  none  can 
obscure : — 

**  Th«  light  of  Uic  moon  ihall  be  u  the  Kgtit  of  tba  mm. 
And  th«  Hght  of  tbc  wn  iImU  be  leTcnfold.* 

luiah  vu,  tC 

But  even  this  ia  not  sufficient : — 

«  No  loiifer  ttxtil  thou  hare  the  Mtn  for  thy  light  by  <U;  : 
Nor  liy  night  th&II  the  brightncai  of  the  moon  enlighten 

thcc: 
For  JehoTkh  thall  be  tn  thn  ui  everlutiag  light. 
And  th/  Ood  ihtll  b«  thy  glory. 
Thy  nm  ihtll  no  mon  derline; 
Nrithrrdull  thy  inooo  waoei 
Tit  Jehorah  ihall  be  thhw  «verUMnic  light ; 
And  the  dayi  of  thy  nMuroliig  thall  ceate.' 

tvdah  In.  19,  ?0l 

In  another  place  he  baa  admirably  diversified 
the  same  aentiment : — 

"  And  the  nwon  dwll  be  confounded,  and  th*  nn  ihall  ba 
uhjunnl ; 
fat  Jehovah,  C'rod  of  Hoftm  rtwll  mga 
On  Mount  Slon,  and  in  Jcnualeiu : 
And  befwe  bli  anclcnu  thai)  he  be  glorified.' 

Iialah  niv.  Si, 

On  the  other  hnnd,  denouncing  ruin  against 
the  proud  king  of  Egypt : — 

"  And  Khcn  I  tlull  put  thee  out,  I  will  raver  the  bcBTCtu, 
And  the  >tvi  thereof  will  I  make  dark  : 
I  will  involve  the  sun  in  a  cloud. 
Nor  >hxU  the  ninon  [(ive  out  h»  light 
All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  uiakeilark  over  Ihee, 
And  1  will  aet  doiluuaa  u|xxi  thy  land,  uhh  the  Lord 
Jehovah."  EMltiiO  MviL  ".  S- 

These  expressions  arc  bohl  and  daring ;  but 
the  imagery  is  well  known,  the  use  of  it  is 
common,  the  signification  definite  :  they  are 
therefore  perspicuous,  clear,  and  truly  mag- 
nificent. 

LIGN-ALOES.     See  Alok. 

LIGURE,  aarVi  Exod.  xxrai.  19,  jtxatix. 
12,  a  precious  atone  of  a  dee])  red  colour, 
with  a  considerable  tinge  of  yellow.  Thco- 
phrastus  antl  I'liny  describe  it  as  resembling 
the  carbuncle,  of  a  brightness  sparkling  like 
lire. 

LILY,  |a7iu?,  1  Kings  vii.  19,  23,  26; 
2  Chron.  iv.  5 ;  Cant.  ii.  2,  16  ;  iv.  5  ;  v.  13 ; 
ri.  2,  3  i  vii.  2  ;  Hosea  .xiv.  5  ;  xpimv,  Matt. 
vi.  23 ;  Luke  xii.  27  ;  a  well-known  sweet 
and  beautiful  flower,  which  furnished  Solo- 
mon with  Q  variety  of  chnnning  imnReij  in 
his  Song,  and  with  graceful  ornaments  in 
the  fabric  and  furniture  of  the  temple.  The 
title  of  some  of  the  Psalms  "  upon  Shushan." 
or  "  Shoahauim,"  I'salms  xlv.,  1.x.,  Ixix., 
Ixxx.,  probahlv  means  no  more  tliiui  that 
the  music  of  these  sacred  compositions  wa.* 
to  be  regulated  by  that  of  some  odes,  which 
were  known  by  those  names  or  appellations. 
By  "  the  hly  of  the  valley,"  Cant.  li.  2,  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  humble  flower, 
generally  so  called  with  us,  the  /i7inni  ct/n- 
vallium,  but  the  noble  flower  which  orna- 
ments our  gardens,  and  which  in  Palestine 
grows  wild  in  the  fields,  and  especially  in  the 
talleys.  Pliny  reckons  the  Uly  the  next 
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plant  in  excellency  to  the  rose ;  and  the  gay 
Anacreon  compares  Venus  to  this  flower. 
In  the  east,  as  with  us,  it  is  the  emblem  of 
purity  and  moral  exceUence.  So  the  Persian 
l>oet,  Sadi,  compares  an  amiable  youth  to 
■'the  white  lily  in  a  bed  of  narcissoses," 
because  he  surpassed  all  the  young  shep- 
herds in  goodness.  As,  in  Cant.  v.  13,  the 
lips  are  compared  to  the  lily,  Bishop  PatriiJt 
supposes  the  lily  here  in.stanced  to  be  the 
same  which,  on  account  of  ila  deep  red 
colour,  is  particularly  called  by  Pliny  rubns 
lilium,  and  which,  he  telU  us.  was  much 
esteemed  in  i*yria.  Such  may  have  been  tbc 
lily  mentioned  in  Matt.  vi.  28 — 30;  for  the 
roval  robes  were  purple  :  "  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  thev  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  sjiin :  and  yet  I  «ay 
unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  »»s 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  : "  so  in  Liiki; 
xii.  27.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  east 
obliges  the  inhabitanta  to  use,  by  tarns, 
every  kind  of  combustible  matter.  The 
withered  stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers,  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  the  small  branches  of 
rosemary,  and  other  plants,  are  all  used  in 
heating  their  ovens  and  bagnios.  We  can 
easily  recognise  this  practice  in  that  remark 
of  our  Lord,  "  If  God  so  clotlie  the  grau  uf 
the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  11 
cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  diok 
clothe  you,  < )  ye  of  little  faith  ? "  Matt  ri 
30.  llie  grass  of  the  field,  in  this  passa^, 
evidently  inclixdes  the  lilies  of  which  he  W 

i'ust  been  s|>eaking,  and,  by  consequencf, 
lerbs  in  general ;  and  in  this  extensive  wn* 
the  word  x^os  is  not  unfrequently  takeu 
Tliosc  beautiful  productions  of  nature,  no 
richly  arrayed,  and  so  exquisitely  perfuaeil, 
that  the  splendour  even  of  Solomon  i«  not 
to  be  compared  to  theirs,  shall  soon  wither 
and  decay,  and  be  used  as  fuel.  God  hai  w 
adorned  these  flowers  and  plants  of  the  field, 
which  retain  their  beauty  and  vigour  but  for 
a  few  days,  and  are  then  appUed  to  some  i»f 
the  meanest  purposes  of  life  :  will  he  not 
much  more  take  care  of  his  servants  who  art 
80  precious  in  his  sight,  and  designed  fur 
such  important  ser^ncea  in  the  world  ?  Thi« 

Sassage  ia  one  of  those  of  which  Sir  Thomu 
Irowne  says,  "  The  variously  interspersM 
expressions  from  plants  and  flowers  elegantly 
advantage  the  sigriificancy  of  the  text." 

Mr.  Salt,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  .AbyaMM." 
says,  "  At  a  few  miles  from  Adowa,  we  d»»- 
covered  a  new  and  beautiful  species  of  iw*- 
ryliif,  which  bore  from  ten  to  twelve  fpik«» 
of  bloom  on  each  stem,  as  large  as  those  al 
the  belladonna,  springing  from  one  comnxa 
receptacle.  The  general  colour  of  th«c»- 
rolla  was  white,  and  every  petal  was  marked 
with  a  single  streak  of  bright  piuyle  down 
the  midiUe.  'Ilie  flower  was  sweet  scented, 
and  its  smell,  though  much  more  powerfuli 
resembled  that  of  the  lUy  of  the  vslIfT 
Tliis  superb  plant  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  parly ;  and  it  brought  imiaedi» 
ately  to  my  recollectioa  the  bBauttful  cod* 
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puison  used  oo  a  particular  occasion  by  our 
Sairiour :  '  I  Bay  onto  you,  that  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.' "  And  Sir  James  E.  Smith  observes, 
"  It  is  natural  to  presume  the  divine  Teacher, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  called  the 
attention  oi  his  hearers  to  some  object  at 
hand ;  and  as  the  fields  of  the  Levant  are 
overrun  with  the  amarylUs  bUea,  whose 
gtrfden  lilaceouB  flowers  in  autumn  afford 
one  of  the  moat  brilliant  and  gorgeous  ob- 
jects in  nature,  the  ez{>re88ion  of  '  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  not  being  arrayed  like  one 
of  these,'  u  peculiarly  appropriate.  I  con- 
aider  the  feehng  with  which  this  was  ex- 
pressed as  the  highest  honour  ever  done  to 
the  study  of  plants;  and  if  my  botanical 
conjecture  be  right,  we  learn  a  chronological 
fmcx  respecting  ue  season  of  the  year  when 
th«  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  debvered." 

LIME,n*t9,  Deut.xrvii.a,  4;  Isaiahxxxiii. 
13;  Amos  ii.  1 ;  a  soft  friable  substance,  ob- 
tained by  calcining  or  burning  stones,  shells, 
or  the  Uke.  From  Isaiah  xxxiii.  12,  it  ap- 
pear* that  it  was  made  in  a  kiln  lighted  with 
thorn  bushes;  and  from  Amos  ii.  1,  that 
bones  were  sometimes  calcined  for  lime. 
Tlie  tise  of  it  was  for  plaster  or  cement,  the 
first  mention  of  whicn  is  in  Deut.  xxvii., 
where  Moses  directed  the  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple, saying,  "  Keep  all  the  commandments 
which  I  command  you  this  dav.  And  it 
shall  be  on  the  day  when  you  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  your 
God  giveth  you,  that  you  shall  set  up  great 
stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster,  and 
shall  write  upon  them  all  the  words  of  this 
Inw,"  &c.  'rhe  book  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
render  it  the  more  sacred,  was  deposited 
beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  guar- 
dians of  the  law,  to  whom  %vas  entrusted  the 
doty  of  making  faithful  transcripts  of  it, 
were  the  priests.  But  Mosea  did  not  account 
eren  this  precaution  sufficient  for  the  due 
preservation  of  his  law  in  its  original  purity ; 
for  he  commanded  that  it  should  besides  be 
engraven  on  stones,  and  these  stones  kept 
oo  a  mountain  near  Sichem,  in  order  that  a 
genuine  exemplar  of  it  might  be  transmitted 
even  to  the  latest  generations. 

LION,  n«,  or  rtiH,  Oen.  xlix.  9;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  22;  Psalmvii.  2;  xxii.  13;  Hoseaxiii. 
8;  Micah  V.  8 ;  a  large  beast  of  prey,  for  his 
courage  and  strength  called  the  king  of 
beasts.  This  animal  is  produced  in  Amca, 
and  the  hottest  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  scorched  and 
deai^Ue  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  the 
deserts  of  Zaara  and  Billdulgerid,  and  in  all 
tiie  interior  parts  of  the  vast  continent  of 
Africa.  In  these  desert  reffioDs,  from  whence 
nankind  are  driven  by  the  rigorous  heat  of 
the  climate,  this  animal  reigns  sole  master. 
His  disposition  seems  to  partake  of  the  ar- 
dour of  his  native  soil.  Inflamed  by  the  in - 
Cneoce  of  a  burning  sun,  his  rage  is  tremend- 
ous, and  his  courage  undaunted.  Happily, 
indeed,  the  species  is  not  numerous,  and  is 
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sud  to  be  greatly  diminished  ;  for,  if  we  may 
credit  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  tra- 
versed those  vast  deserts,  the  number  of 
lions  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  formerly. 
Mr.  Shaw  observes  that  the  Romans  carried 
more  lions  from  Libya  in  one  year  for  their 
public  spectacles,  than  could  be  found  in  all 
that  country  at  this  time.  The  lion  was 
also  found  in  Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  length  of  the  largest  lion  is 
between  eight  and  nine  feet,  the  tail  about 
four,  and  its  height  about  four  feet  and  a 
half.  The  female  is  about  one-fourth  part 
less,  and  without  a  mane.  As  the  lion  ad- 
vances in  years,  his  mane  grows  longer  and 
thicker.  The  hair  on  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  short  and  smooth,  of  a  tawny  colour,  but 
whitish  on  the  belly.  Its  roaring  is  lond 
and  dreadful.  Wlien  heard  in  the  night,  it 
resembles  distant  thunder.  Its  cry  of  anger 
is  much  louder  and  shorter  'Ine  attach- 
ment of  a  lioness  to  her  young  is  remarkably 
strong.  For  their  support  she  is  more  fero- 
cious than  the  lion  himself;  makes  her  in- 
cursions with  greater  boldness;  destroys, 
without  distinction,  every  animal  that  fsUla 
in  her  way,  and  carries  it  recking  to  her 
cubs.  She  usually  brings  forlh  in  the  most 
retired  and  inaccessible  places;  and  when 
afraid  that  her  retreat  should  be  discovered, 
endeavours  to  hide  her  track  by  brushing 
the  ground  with  her  tail.  When  much  dis- 
turbed or  alarmed,  she  will  sometimes  trans- 
port her  young,  which  are  usually  three  or 
four  in  number,  from  one  place  to  another 
in  her  mouth;  and,  if  obstructed  in  her 
course,  will  defend  them  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  habits  of  the  lion  and  the 
lioness  afibrd  many  spirited,  and  often  sub- 
lime, metaphors  to  the  sacred  writers. 

The  lion  has  several  names  m  scripture, 
according  to  his  difierent  ages  or  character  : 
1.  niJ,  a  little  lion,  a  lion's  whelp,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  22 ;  Jer.  h.  38 ;  Ezek.  xix.  2 ;  Nahum 
ii.  13.  2.  '^^q:3,  a  young  lion  that  has  done 
sucking  the  lioness,  and,  leaving  the  covert, 
begins  to  seek  prey  for  himself.  So  Ezekiel 
xix.  2,  3 :  "  Tne  lioness  hath  brought  up 
one  of  her  whelps ;  it  became  a  ckephir ;  it 
learned  to  catch  the  prey ;  it  devoured  men." 
See  Psalm  xci.  13;  Prov.  xix.  12.  3.  «ih, 
a  grown  and  vigorous  lion,  ha\'ing  whelps, 
eager  in  pursuit  of  prey  for  them,  Nahum  ii. 
12 ;  valiant,  2  Sam.  xvii.  10 ;  arrogantly 
opposing  himself.  Num.  xxiii.  24.  This  is 
indeed,  the  general  name,  and  occurs  fre- 
quently. 4.  bnt2^,  one  in  the  full  strength 
of  his  age ;  a  black  lion.  Job  iv.  10  ;  x.  16 ; 
Psalm  xci.  13 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  13 ;  Hosea  v.  14  ; 
xiii.  7-  5.  V}'<b,  a  fierce  or  enraged  lion. 
Job  iv.  II;  Prov.  xxx.  30 ;  Isaiah  xxv.  6. 
A  regard  to  these  characteristics  and  distinc- 
tions is  very  important  for  illustrating  the 
passages  of  scripture  where  the  animal  is 
8|)oken  of,  and  discovering  the  propriety 
of  the  allusions  and  metaphors  which  he 
so  often  furnishes  to  the  Hebrew  poets, 
llie  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned 
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Rev.  V.  5.  if?  Jesxia  Christ,  who  BprunR  from 
the  iril)e  of  Jiulah,  and  overcame  denlli,  the 
world,  and  the  devil.  The  hon  from  the 
BwcUiii^  of  Jordan,  Jer.  L  44,  is  Nebufhad- 
nezzar  marching  aj,piinst  Judea,  with  the 
strenjiith  and  fierceness  of  a  hon.  Isaiah, 
describiiiff  tlie  happy  time  of  the  Messiah, 
saysi.  that  then  the  calf,  and  the  yming 
lion,  and  the  fatlinf;  should  lie  duwn  toge- 
ther; and  that  a  little  child  should  lead 
them  ;  and  that  the  lion  should  eat  straw  like 
the  ox,  Isaiah  xi.  C,  7,  which  is  hvperlwlical, 
and  sijjfnifitfs  the  peace  and  happiness  which 
the  church  of  Cnrist  should  enjoy.  " 'ITie 
lion  hath  ro.ired,  and  who  shall  not,  fear  ?" 
Amos  iii.  8.  "The  kin>{'fi  wrath  is  as  the 
roaring  of  a  lion.  Who  provoketh  him  to 
anger  sinneth  against  his  own  soul,"  I'ror. 
\ix.  13;  XX  2;  that  is,  he  seeketh  hi'<  own 
death.  Solomon  says,  "  A  living  dog  is 
l>etter  than  a  dead  lion,"  Eecles.  x.  4  ;  show- 
ing that  death  renders  those  contemptihle 
who  otherwise  are  the  greatest,  most  power- 
ful, and  moat  terrible. 

"  Then  went  Samson  down,  and,  behold, 
a  young  lion  roared  against  him;  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him, 
and  he  rent  him  as  he  would  linve  rent  a  kid, 
and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand,"  .hidges  xiv. 
5,  6.  An  instance  in  quite  modem  times  of 
an  unarmed  man  attempting  to  combat  a. 
lion  is  related  by  Poiret :  "  In  Ji  douar,  or  a 
camp  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  near  La  (."alle,  a 
French  factory,  a  young  lion  had  seized  a 
cow.  A  young  Moor  threw  himself  upon 
the  savage  beast,  to  tear  his  booty  from  him, 
and  as  it  were  to  stiHe  him  in  bin  anns,  but 
he  would  not  let  go  his  prey.  The  father  of 
the  young  man  hastened  to  him,  armed  with 
a  kind  of  hoe;  and  aiming  at  the  lion,  slnick 
his  son's  hand,  and  cut  off  three  of  his  fin- 
gers. It  cost  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  rescue 
the  prev  from  the  lion.  I  saw  this  young 
man,  wno  was  attended  by  Mr.  tiay,  at  that 
time  surgeon  to  the  liospital  of  La  ("alle." 
David,  according  to  1  Samuel  xvii.  34,  had, 
when  a  shepherd,  once  fought  with  a  lion, 
and  another  time  with  a  bear,  and  rescued 
their  prey  from  them.  Tellez  relates,  that  an 
Abyssinian  shepherd  had  once  killed  a  lion 
of  extraordinary  size  with  only  two  poles, 
"  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  lilte  a  lion  from 
the  swelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habitiitinn 
of  the  strong,"  Jer.  xlix.  19.  The  com|iarisnn 
used  !)y  the  ^jrojihct  in  these  words  will  be 
perfectly  unilcrstood  by  the  account  which 
Mr.  jMaundrell  gives  of  the  river  Jordan, 
"After  having  descended, "  sa)s  be,  "  the 
outermost  bank  of  ifordan,  ynu  go  about  a 
furlong  upon  a  level  strand,  before  you  come 
to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river.  This 
second  bank  is  so  beset  with  bushea  and  trees, 
such  as  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  &c., 
that  you  can  see  no  water  till  you  have  made 
your  way  through  them.  In  this  thicket 
anciently,  and  the  same  is  reported  of  it  at 
this  day,  several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  were 
wont  to  harbour  themselves,  whose  being 
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washed  out  of  the  covert  by  the  overflowrn^  | 
of  the  river  gave  occassion  to  that  allusion ; 
'  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  mrelU  I 
ing  of  Jordan.' " 

"  He  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions, **! 
Dan.  vi.  7.      "  In   Morocco,"    says   Htist, ' 
"  the  king  has  a  lions'  den,  into  wWch  men,  I 
particularly  Jews,   are    sometimes   throirn; 
nut  the    latter  generally  come  off   unhurt,  I 
because    the   keepers   of  these  animal*  ant] 
Jews,  who  m»y  safely  be  with  them,  with  ( 
rod  in  the  hand,  if  they  only  take  care  to] 
go  out  backwards,  as  the  lion  does  not  fufTit] 
any  one  to  turn  his  back  upon  him.     ITiei 
other  Jews  do  not  let  their  brethren  rrmaiu 
longer  than  a  night  among  the  lion?,  as  theft 
miglit  otherwise   become   too  hungry ;   buj] 
ransom  them  with  money,  which  is, 
the  king's  object."     lu  another  placa,^ 
same  work,  we  find  the  following  de 
of  the  constmction  of  this  lions'  den 
one  end  of  the  royal  palace  there  is  a  piictJ 
for  ostriches  and  their  young;  and  beyond  1 
the  other  end,  towards  the  mountains,  tbett  i 
is  a  large  lions'  den,  which  con!ii>9ts  of  a  lat;|^  | 
square  hole  in  the  ground,  with  a  pcrtitiois, 
ill  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  door,  which 
the  <lews,  who  are  obliged  to  maintain  in) 
keep  them   for  nothing,  are   able   to  opes 
and  shut  from  above,  and   can   thus  rotire 
the  lions,  by  means  of  the  food,  from  ow 
division  to  the  other,  to  clean  the  other  lo 
the  mean  time.    It  is  all  in  the  open  air,  •mi 
a  person  mar  look  down  over  a  wall,  whiek 
is  a  yard  ana  a  quarter  high." 

LIT.VNY,  a  solemn  form  of  supplicatioR 
to  (lod.  The  word  is  derived  from  Xitot* 
supplicatiftn.  At  first  the  use  of  litanies  ns 
not  fixed  tn  any  stated  time  ;  but  they  »(« 
employed  only  a.s  exigencies  required.  They 
were  ob-served  in  imitation  of  the  Ninent«, 
with  ardent  supplications  and  fastingi,  l<> 
avert  the  threatened  judgments  of  fire,  earth- 
quake, inundations,  or  hostile  inraMOBi. 
The  days  on  which  they  were  used  »tt» 
called  rogation  days.  Several  of  these  d»y« 
were  appointed  by  the  canons  of  diflrreU 
councils,  till  the  seventeenth  coanrQ  ol 
Toledo  decreed  that  litanies  shovild  be  iwd 
in  every  month.  Thus,  by  degrees.  tbr« 
solemn  sujiptications  came  to  be  u^eda-' ' 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  -"ii^ 
stationary  days  in  all  chiu-ches.  Astoiiw 
form  in  which  litanies  are  made,  namely.  i> 
short  petitions  by  the  priest,  with  retpoosa 
by  the  people,  St.  Chrysostom  dcrivta  dw 
custom  from  the  primjtive  ages,  when  ti« 
priest  began  and  uttered  by  the  Spirit  taV 
things  fit  to  be  prayed  for',  and  tie  jvooJ! 
joined  the  intercessions,  saying.  "  V\ 
seech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  lx>rd."  \' 
the  miraculous  gifta  of  the  Spirit  brfsaU 
cea-ser  they  wrote  down  several  of  ikw 
forms,  which  were  the  original  of  our  pitss* 
litanies.  St.  Ambrose  has  left  lu  ot>e,'«li«* 
agrees  in  many  particulars  with  that  of  '* 
own  church.  About  the  year  400.  litis* 
began  to  be  used  in  processions.  (h«  pof^j 
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rfoot,  and  repeating  them  with 
great  ilrvution.  It  ia  pretended  that  several 
eountrie*  were  delivered  from  great  calatni- 
tiea  by  thU  means.  Almut  the  year  600, 
GrcKory  the  Great,  from  all  the  litanies  ex- 
tMit,  coinimsed  the  famous  sevenfold  litany, 
b]r  which  Rome,  it  is  said,  was  delivered 
tma  a  grieToiia  mortality.  This  has  ser\ed 
m*  a  pattern  to  all  the  western  churches 
since ;  and  to  it  ours  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land comes  nearer  than  that  of  the  Romish 
mi»>vil.  in  which  later  jiopes  have  inserted 
the  uivoc«tion  of  saintx,  which  our  Reformers 
fj/ffgefij  expunged,  'liiese  ]>rocessional  litn> 
iVhvlitving  uccanioncd  much  scandal,  it  was 
imenei  tltat  in  future  the  litanies  should  be 
naed  only  within  the  walla  of  the  church. 
Before  the  last  re\'iew  of  the  Common 
PrtTer,  the  litany  was  a  distinct  service  by 
itaeu,  and  used  some  time  after  the  rooming 
pr«yer  was  ended.  At  present  it  forms  one 
oAce  with  the  morning  scr*'ice,  being  or- 
dered to  be  read  after  the  thinl  collect  for 
gi*ct,  instead  of  the  intercessional  prayers 
u  the  daily  service. 

LnilR<iY  denotes  all  the  ceremonies  in 
gmeml  belonging  to  divine  service.  The 
word  comes  from  the  (J  reek,  XnTBpyla,  pub- 
Hc  trrrict,  or  public  ministry ;  formed  of 
JuJrai,  pttblie,  and  ifyoo,  wori.  In  a  more 
fotiained  signification,  litiugy  is  used  among 
*  ■  Bomanista  to  signify  the  mass ;  ana 
aOBg  us.  the  common  prayer.  All  who 
kare  written  on  liturgies  agree  that,  in  pri- 
mitive davs,  divine  service  was  exceedingly 
iple,  clogged  with  very  few  ceremonieK, 
I  consisted  of  but  a  very  »mall  number 
prayers ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  increased 
number  of  ceremonies,  and  added  new 
to  render  the  ollice  more  awful  and 
ible  to  the  people.  .4t  length,  things 
carried  to  such  a  ]>itch  that  a  regula- 
tion became  neress-iry  ;  and  it  was  found 
l»eedful  tw  put  the  service,  and  the  manner 
of  performing  it,  into  writing  ;  and  this  waa 
what  they  called  a  liturgy.  Liturgies  have 
been  dUTereut  at  different  times  and  in  did'er- 
dit  countnes.  We  have  the  liturg)'  of  St. 
<"hrvio«torn,  of  St.  Peter,  the  Armenian 
litarg;r.  liallican  liturgy,  &c.  "  The  proper- 
tie*  reuuircd  in  a  pubhc  liturgy,"  says  Paley, 
•*  are  tne«<  ;  it  must  be  compendious ;  ei- 
iwwa  jnst  conceptions  of  the  divine  altri- 
DUtM  I  rrrite  such  wants  as  a  congregation 
■rv  Ukely  to  feel,  and  no  other ;  and  contain 
aa  few  controverted  propositions  as  possi- 
ble." The  liturgy  of  the  t'hurch  of  Englan  1 
•w9»  rofApowd  .\.  D.  1547,  and  established 
10  Uk  sceood  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  In 
the  flfth  year  of  this  prince,  it  was  reviewed, 
beraoa*  oonie  things  were  contained  in  that 
liturgy  Mliich  showed  a  compliance  with 
the  ■upemtitions  of  those  times ;  and  ex- 
ceptions were  taken  against  it  by  learned 
men  at  home,  and  by  Calvin  abroad.  Some 
altcratioaa  were  roaae  in  it,  which  consisted 
in  1^^^^«ng  the  general  confession  and  absolu- 
tioo,  an3  the  commtmioD  tervice,  to  begin 
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with  the  commandments.  The  use  of  oil  in 
confirmation  and  extreme  unction,  was  left 
out.  nnd  also  prayers  for  souls  departed,  and 
what  related  to  a  belief  of  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  The  liturgy,  so 
reformed,  was  established  by  the  acts  of  5tli 
and  fith  of  Edward  VI.,  chap.  1.  However, 
it  was  abolished  by  Queen  .Mary,  who  enact- 
ed that  the  service  should  stand  as  it  was 
commonly  used  in  the  last  year  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  That  of  Edward  VI.  waa  re- 
established, with  some  few  alterations,  by 
Elizabeth.  Some  farther  alterations  were 
introduced,  in  conse(iucnce  of  the  review  of 
the  Common  Prayer-Uook,  by  order  of  King 
James,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  parti- 
cularly in  the  oilice  of  iirivate  baptism,  in 
several  rubrics,  and  otner  passages,  with 
the  addition  of  five  or  sl\  new  pmyera  and 
thanksgivings,  and  all  that  part  of  the  cate- 
chism which  contains  the  doctrines  of  the 
sacraments.  This  Rook  of  <  'ominon  Prayer, 
so  altered,  remained  in  force  from  the  first 
year  of  King  James  to  the  fourteenth  of 
Charles  II.  The  last  review  of  the  liturgy 
was  in  the  year  I6l3l.  It  is  an  invidious 
cavil,  says  Dr.  Nichols,  that  our  liturKV  was 
compileu  out  of  popish  books,  thir  reform- 
ers took  notliing  froui  them,  but  what  was 
taken  before  from  the  oldest  writers.  Wo 
have  many  things  out  of  the  Greek  liturgies 
of  Basil  and  Clirysostom ;  more  out  of  the 
litanies  of  Ambrose  and  (iregory ;  very 
much  out  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
church  dispersed  in  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
who  WTotc  long  before  the  Roman  Breviary, 
and  (.'anon  of  the  .Muss.  Our  reformers 
added  many  prayers,  and  thanksgivings  and 
exhortations  to  supply  tlic  defect. 

LIZARD,  nKB?,  Levit.  xi.  30.  All  inter- 
preters agree  that  the  original  word  here 
signifies  a  sort  of  lizard.  Bochart  takes  it 
for  that  kind  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
lies  close  to  the  earth,  and  is  of  a  venomous 
nature. 

L<X'UST,  n2'«-  The  word  is  probably 
derived  from  n3i,  which  signifies  to  multi- 
ply, to  become  numerous,  &c. :  because  of  the 
immense  swarms  of  these  animals  by  which 
different  countries,  especially  in  the  east,  are 
infested.  See  this  circumstance  referred  to. 
Judges  vi.  5;  vii.  l'2i  Psalm  cv.  34;  Jcr. 
xlvi.  23;  li.  14;  Joel  i.  4;  Nahum  iii.  15; 
Judith  ii.  19t  20 ;  where  the  most  numerous 
armies  are  compared  to  the  arbeh,  or  locust. 

The  locust,  in  entomology,  belongs  to  a 
genus  of  insects  known  among  naturalists 
by  the  name  of  yrylU.  The  common  great 
brown  locust  is  about  three  inches  in  length, 
has  two  antenna*  about  an  inch  long,  and 
two  pairs  uf  wini^s.  The  head  and  horn*  are 
brown ;  the  mouth,  and  insides  of  the  larger 
legs,  bluish ;  the  \i\>\>eT  side  of  the  body,  and 
upper  wings,  brown  ;  the  former  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  latter  with  dusky,  spots.  The 
back  U  defended  by  a  shield  of  a  greenish 
hue :  the  under  wings  are  of  a  light  brown 
hue,  tinctuxed  with  green,  and  nearly  tratw^ 
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pan-nt.  The  general  form  and  appearance 
of  the  insect  is  that  of  the  graghopper  so 
well  known  in  this  country.  These  crea- 
tures are  fremiently  mentioned  in  the  Olil 
Testament.  They  were  employed  as  one  of 
the  plaguex,  for  the  punishment  of  the  Kgvp- 
tians  ;  and  their  visitation  was  threatened  to 
the  Israelites  a8  a  mark  of  the  divine  displea- 
sure. 'ITieir  numhers  and  destructive  powers 
very  aptly  fit  them  for  thia  purpose.  WTiea 
they  take  the  field,  they  always  follow  a 
leader,  whose  motions  ihcy  invariably  ob- 
serve. They  often  migrate  from  their  native 
country,  probably  in  quest  of  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  food.  On  these  occasions  they  appear 
in  such  large  flocks  as  to  darken  the  air ; 
forming  many  compact  bodies,  or  swarms, 
of  several  hundred  yards  square.  These 
flights  are  very  freauent  in  Barbary,  and 
generally  happen  at  tne  latter  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April,  after  the  wind  has 
l)lo\xTi  from  the  south  for  some  days,  'llie 
month  following,  the  young  brood  also  make 
their  ajipearance,  generally  following  the 
track  of  the  old  ones.  In  whatever  country 
they  settle,  they  devour  all  the  vegetables, 
grain,  and,  in  fine,  all  the  produce  of  the 
earth ;  eating  the  very  bark  off  the  trees ; 
thus  destroying  at  once  the  ho])es  of  the 
husbandman,  and  all  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture ;  for  though  their  voracity  is  great, 
yet  they  contaminate  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity than  they  devour ;  as  their  bite  is  poi- 
8onouj«  to  vegetables,  and  the  marks  of 
devastation  may  be  traced  for  several  suc- 
ceeding seasons.  There  are  various  species 
of  them,  which  consequently  have  different 
names ;  and  some  are  more  voracious  and 
destructive  than  others,  thou|;h  all  are  most 
destnictive  and  insatiable  »poders.  liochart 
enumerates  ten  different  kinds  which  he 
thinks  are  mentioned  in  the  scripture. 

Writers  in  natural  history  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  the  scriptural  account  of  these 
creatures.  Dr.  Shaw  describes  at  large  the 
numerous  swarms  and  prodigious  broods  of 
those  locusts  which  he  saw  in  Uarbary.  Dr. 
Russel  says,  "Of  the  no.xious  kinds  of  insects 
may  well  be  reckoned  the  locusts,  which 
sometimes  arrive  in  such  incredible  multi- 
tudes, that  it  would  appear  fabulous  to  give 
a  relation  of  them  ;  destroying  the  whole  of 
the  verdure  wherever  they  ]ia8s."  Captain 
Woodrofi'c,  who  was  for  some  time  at  Astra- 
chan,  a  city  near  the  Volga,  si.xty  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Caspian  .Sea,  in  lati- 
tude 47°,  assures  us,  that,  from  the  latter  end 
of  July  to  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
country  about  that  city  is  fre(|uently  infested 
with  locusts,  which  Ay  in  such  prodigious 
numbers  as  to  darken  the  air,  and  appear  at 
a  distance  as  a  heavy  cloud.  As  for  the 
Mosaic  pennis.sion  to  the  Jews  of  eating  the 
locusts.  Lev.  XI.  22,  however  strange  it  may 
aiipear  to  the  mere  English  reader,  yet  no- 
tning  is  more  certain  than  that  several  na- 
tions, both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  anciently  used 
tUese  insects  fur  fciod;  and  that  they  are  still 
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eaten  in  tlve~«irt  to  this  day.  Niclihnr  gnea 
some  account  of  the  several  species  of  locnata. 
eaten  by  the  Arabs,  and  of  their  different 
ways  of  dressing  them  for  food.  "  The 
Ruropeans,"  he  adds,  "  do  not  comprehend 
how  the  Arabs  can  eat  locusts  with  plea, 
sure  J  and  those  Arabs  who  have  haa  no- 
intercourse  with  the  Christians  will  not  he. 
licve,  in  their  turn,  that  the«e  latter  reckow 
oysters,  crabs,  shrimps,  cray-fish,  &e.,  for 
dainties.  These  two  fact«,  however,  arc 
equally  certain."  Locu-sls  are  often  um4 
figuratively  by  the  prophets,  for  invading 
armies ;  and  their  swarms  aptly  repre*eiit<4! 
the  numbers,  the  desolating  march  of  the 
vast  military  hordes  and  their  predatory; 
followers,  wnich  the  ancient  conquerors  dt 
the  east  poured  down  upon  every  country 
they  attacked. 

Lot;,  Levit.  xiv.  12,  a  Hebrew  meatm* 
for  things  liquid,  containing  fiTe-sixthsoft 
pint. 

IjOLLARDS,  the  supposed   followen  of 
Walter    Lollard,   or  rather  of   Walter  th« 
Ijollard,  who,  according  to   Dr.  MosheuD. 
was  a  Dutchman  of  remarkable  eloquence 
and  piety,  though  tinctured  with  ropiiciion, 
and  who,  for  teaching  sentiments  contnrf 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  nearly  rorrr 
sponding  with  those  of  Wickliffe,  was  bumrd 
alive  at  <;ologne  in  1322.      But  before  thii 
there  existed,  in  different  parts  of  CicrmiBf 
and  Flanders,  various  societies  of  Celliirt, 
to  whom  the  terra  Lollards  was  applied,  uJ 
who  were  protected  by  the  magistrates  ajui 
inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  usefulo 
to  the  sick,  and  in  burying  the  dead.    Tii«» 
received  the  name  Lollards,    from   the  <m 
German  or  Belgic  word  lulten,  (Latin,  ^)tt>J 
"  to  sing   with   a   low   voice,"   "  to  laii  \» 
sleep,"  (whence  lullaby,)  because,  when  tkrt 
carried  to  the  grave,  the  bed  of    ieath,  rack 
as  died  of  the  jilague,  which  at  that  pemd 
ravaged  all    Europe,  they  sung  a  dir^  or. 
hymn,  probably,  in   a   soft   and   motn 
tone.     'Iliesc  Lollards  obtained  many  j) 
grants,  by  which  their   institution  wa» 
firmed,   their   persons    exempted    fttim  ik* 
cognizance  of  the  inquisitors,  and  subi«l*d 
entirely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bisboM; 
and,    at    la*t,    for    their    farther    sect   "~ 
Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,   in   U72, 
tained   a  bull   from    Pope    Sixtus   IV. 
which  they  were  ranked  amon^  the  relj 
orders,  and  delivered  from   the  juri  ~ 
of  their  bishops  ;  which  {irivileffeji 
more  e.ttended  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1 

In  England  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  • 
called   Ijollards  by  way  of  r 
on  account  of  the  humble  i 
ginal   Ijoltards,   (the  Ccllito,;    , 
attachment    of   the   WicklLfljie*    to   KS^nof 
hymiia.     Their  enemies  proli.ililv  rruunx 
describe  them  as  j)oor  mvlai 
only  fit  to  sing  ijsalms  at  :i 

LtK)KING-«LA5iJS.      M. 
the  women  who  waited  all    i,, . 
of  the  tabernacle,   cheerfully   u^wiJ  lUir 
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leekinc-fUaMS,  to  be  employed  in  making  a 
bnwn  Utver  for  the  purification  of  the  prieets, 
Exod  xxxrijt.  8.  These  lookiii(;-f;lH8ije8  were 
dOttbtlsM  of  braw,  since  the  ba«in  here  men- 
tiooed,  and  tlie  bania  thereof,  were  made  from 
them.  Tlie  ancient  looking-glasses  were 
BiUTorB,  not  made  of  glass  as  ours  ;  but  of 
bfam,  tin,  silver,  and  a  mixture  of  brass  and 
nlrer,  which  last  were  the  beat  and  moHt 
Tal  liable. 

LORD'S  D.\Y.     See  Sabb.^th. 

UtRD'S    SI  PPER,  an  ordinance  inHti- 

tnted  bv  our  Saviour  in  commemoration  of 

hia  dottn  and  sufferings.    The  institution  of 

tltia  aacrament  is  recorded  by  the  first  three 

ffnuweliats,  and  by  the  apostle  Paul,  whose 

tvonu  differ  very  bttle  from  those  of  his 

Companion  St.  Luke ;  and  the  only  differ- 

«flc<  lictwcen  St.  Matthew  and  Si,  Alark  is, 

that  the  latter  omit«  the  words,  "  for  the 

mniaaion  of  sins."    There  is  so  general  an 

•grraaunt  among  them  all,  that  it  will  only 

be  ncceaaary  to  recite  the  words  of  one  of 

tlum  :  "  Now,  when  the  e\'en  was  come,  he 

■at  down  with  the  twelve,"  to  eat  the  pass- 

Cttt  which  had  been  iirepare<l  by  his  direc- 

tioD;  "and  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took 

I       brad,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave 

^L  h  to  li»c  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat :  this 

^^h  my  body.    And  be  took  the  cup,  and  gave 

^■■llvks.  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink 

^^^mU  of  it :  hir  this  is  mv  blood  of  the  New 

^^^nMamcnt.  which  is  »hed  for  many  for  the 

rtmiatioD  of  sin:!,"  Matt.  xxvi.  20,  26—28. 

aai:rameni  uf  the  Lord's  supper  being 

instituted,  was  Bdo])tcd  by  all  the  early 

with  very  few  exceptions;  and 

modern  meet  rx'Jectii  it,  except  the  (Quakers 

some   MyKtics,  who  make  the  whole  of 

retitfion  to  consist  of  contemplative  love. 

lo  the  early  times  of  the  gospel  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper  was  both  fre- 
«iarat  and  numeronsly  attended.  Voluntary 
•Mrnce  was  considered  as  ii  ctdpable  neglect ; 
■ad  ctcliu*ion  from  it,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Hiun-h,  as  a  severe  puoishznent.  Every  one 
hrpu|!bt  an  (iriViing  proportioned  to  his 
kbilit)  i  tkicfce  ud'crings  were  chiefly  of  bread 
*nd  win«:  and  the  priests  appropriated  as 
norh  as  was  necessary  for  the  administra- 
Uoo  of  tli'j  luchuris-t.  The  clergy  had  a  part 
of  what  With  lift  for  their  maintenance ;  and 
tlte  rent  furnished  the  repast  called  i^i*^,  or 
^  4m»^t«*t,  which  immediately  followed  the 
^■^^untitin  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  of 
^^^H^  all  the  communicants,  both  rich  and 
fMsor.  partook.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
■upper  freaily  resembled  the  religious  feasts 
to  whicD  the  Jews  were  accustomed.  At 
tboM  lieuts  they  partook  of  bread  and  wine 
•tfiatu  and  devout  manner,  after  a 
blesaing  or  thanksgiving  to  (iod  for 
'Ibbl  mercies.  'I'his  was  particularly 
at  the  feast  of  the  passover,  whicn 

Saviour  was  celebrating  with  his  apostles 

when  be  in<titutcd  this  holy  sacrament.  At 
^  tb»t  fcont,  they  commemorated  the  deliver- 
^^ao*  oi  ihrir  own  jieculiar  nation  from  the 
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bondage  of  Egypt ;  and  there  could  not  be  a 
more  suitable  opportunity  for  estabUshing  an 
ordinance  which  was  to  commemorate  the 
infinitely  more  important  dehverance  of  all 
mankind  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  TTie 
former  deliverance  was  typical  of  the  latter; 
and  instead  of  keeping  the  Jewish  passover, 
which  was  now  to  be  abrogated,  tney  were 
to  commemorate  Christ,  their  Passover,  who 
was  sacrificed  for  them ;  the  bread  broken 
was  to  represent  his  body  offered  upon  the 
cross ;  and  the  wine  poured  out  was  to  repre- 
sent his  blood,  which  was  shed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  The  nourishment  which  these 
elements  afford  to  oar  bodies  is  figurative  of 
the  salutary  effects  which  the  thing  signified 
has  upon  our  souls.  And  as  the  celebration 
of  the  passover  was  not  only  a  constant  me- 
morial of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  also  a  sym- 
iRilical  action,  by  which  they  had  a  title  to 
the  blessings  of  tne  old  covenant ;  so  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper  is  not  only  a 
constant  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
also  a  pledge  or  earnest  to  the  communicant 
of  the  benetits  promised  by  the  new  covenant . 
As  the  passover  was  instituted  the  night 
before  the  actual  deliverance  of  the  Israelites, 
so  the  Lord's  supper  was  iniftituted  the  night 
before  the  redemption  of  man  was  accoin- 

Slished  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  blessed 
eaus.  It  is  to  be  partaken  of  by  all  who 
look  for  remission  of  sins  by  the  death  of 
Christ ;  we  are  not  only  to  cherish  that  trust 
in  our  minds,  and  exprcsis  it  in  our  devotions. 
but  we  ore  to  give  an  outward  proof  of  our 
reliance  u|)on  tlie  merits  of  his  passion  as  the 
means  of  our  salvation,  by  eating  that  bread, 
and  drinking  that  wine,  which  are  tj'pical 
rc]jresentation8  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  "who  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself 
once  offered,  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  siifb- 
cient  sacrifice,  oblation  anil  naUsfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  See  Sacra- 
ments. 

LOT,  the  son  of  Haran,  and  nephew  to 
Abraham.  He  accompanied  his  uncle  from 
Ur  to  Haran,  and  from  thence  to  Canaan;  a 
proof  of  their  mutual  attachment,  and  simi- 
larity of  principles  respecting  the  true  reli- 
gion.  With  Abraham  he  descended  into 
hgypt,  and  afterwards  returned  with  him 
inti)  Canaan :  but  the  multiplicity  of  their 
flocks,  and  still  more  the  quarrels  of  their 
servants,  rendered  a  friendly  separation  ne- 
cessary. Wlien  God  destroyed  the  cities  of 
the  plain  with  fire  and  brimstone,  hedeUvered 
"just  Lot"  from  the  conflagration,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  divine  historian. 
The  whole  lime  that  Lot  resided  there 
was  twenty-three  years.  During  all  this 
period  he  had  been  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness among  this  degenerate  people.  In  him 
they  had  before  their  eyes  an  illuatrioiu 
example  of  the  exercise  of  genuine  piety, 
supported  by  unsullied  jtutice  and  benevo- 
lent actions.  And  doubUeaa  it  was  for  these 
purposes  that  divine  Providence  placed  him 
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for  a  time  in  that  ciiy.  Tlie  losses  which 
Lot  sustained  on  this  nielancholy  occasion 
were  very  great ;  hi«  wife,  property,  and  all 
the  prospects  of  the  future  settlement  of  his 
family  blasted.  Pity  must  therefore  draw  a 
frienaly  veil  over  the  closing  scene  of  this 
roan  of  affliction  ;  and  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  gtandeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall  into  deeds 
more  reprehensible  than  thoie  of  Lot,  with- 
out having  equal  trials  and  sufferings  to 
plead  in  his  favour.  Rcspeclin;^  his  wife, 
whether  prienng  for  the  loss  of  her  property, 
or  inwardly  censuring  the  severity  of  the 
olivine  dispensation,  or  whether  moved  by 
unbelief  or  curiosity,  cannot  now  be  known  ; 
but,  looking  back,  she  became  a  pillar  of 
salt,  (Jen.  six.  2C.  It  would  be  endless  to 
present  the  reader  with  all  the  opinions  on 
this  ■ubject.  Some  contend  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  she  was  suflfocaled ; 
others,  that  a  column  or  monument  of  metal- 
lic salt  was  erected  upon  her  grave :  others 
affirm  that  she  became  encrusted  with  the 
sulphur,  insomuch  that  she  appeareil  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  which  is  embalmed  Avith 
salt.  Ilur  Lord  wnms  his  disciples  to  re- 
member Lot's  wife  in  their  flight  from  Jeni- 
salem,  nnd  not  to  imitate  tier  tardiness, 
Luke  xvii.  32. 

2.  Lot,  anything  cast  or  drawn  in  order  to 
determine  any  matter  in  question,  Prov.  xviii. 
18.  We  see  the  use  of  lots  among  the  He- 
brews in  many  places  of  scripture :  God  com- 
mands, for  exftm|)le,  that  lut-s  should  be  cast 
upon  the  two  goats  which  were  ulTered  for 
the  sins  of  the  jifople,  upon  the  solemn  day  of 
expiation,  to  know  which  of  the  two  should 
be  sacrificed,  and  which  liberated.  Lev.  xvi. 
8 — 10.  He  re(iuired  also  that  the  land  of 
promise  should  be  divided  by  lot  as  soon  as 
It  was  conquered ;  which  command  iroshua 
accordingly  executed.  Num.  xxvi.  55,  56 ; 
xx.xiii.  .')4  ;  xxxiv.  13, &c.;  Joshua xiv. — xvi.; 
hence  the  term  "  lot"  is  used  for  an  inherit- 
ance, "Thou  inaintaitiiest  my  lot;"  and 
figuratively  fur  a  happy  state  or  condition. 
The  |iriesls  and  Levites  had  their  cities  ap- 
pointed by  lot.  Lastly,  in  the  time  of  David, 
the  four  nnd  twenty  classes  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  distributed  by  lot,  to  deter- 
mine in  what  order  they  should  wait  in  the 
temple,  1  (.'hron.  vi.  54,  Cl ;  rxiv.  5;  x.xv.  8. 
In  the  division  of  the  spoil,  after  victory, 
lots  were  likewise  cast,  to  give  every  man  his 
portion,  (Jbad.  11;  Nnhum  iii,  10,  &c.  In 
the  New  Testament,  after  the  dealli  of  •ludas, 
lots  were  cn<<t  to  decide  who  should  occupy 
the  place  of  the  traitor,  Acts  i.  2<i.  From 
the  above  instances,  it  is  clear  that  when 
men  have  recourse  to  this  method,  the  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  iminortance, 
and  no  other  apparent  way  left  to  aetermine 
it ;  atid  the  manner  of  making  the  appeal 
should  be  solemn  and  grave,  if  we  would 
escape  the  guilt  of  taking  the  name  of  (rorl 
in  vain.  It  unquestionably  implies  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  Moat  High  to  interpose  by  his 
ileciaion ;  and  so  every  thinking  man  will  be 
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very  careful  that  he  has  a  true  and  rdieiotii 
ground  for  so  serious  a  proceeding ;  and  few 
if  any  cases  can  now  occur  in  which  it  can 
have  any  justification.  The  ancient  iiwmi«r 
of  casting  lots,  was  either  into  some  person's 
"  lap,"  or  fold  of  the  robe;  into  a  helmet, 
or  urn,  or  other  vessel,  in  which  they  might 
he  shaken  before  they  were  drawn  or  cast 

L(JVE-FEASTS.     It  is  (Jodwin's  opinion, 
that  the  agapa,  or  love-feasts,  of  the  primi 
tivc  Christians,  were  derived  from  the  CD':rj 
or  feasts  upon  the  sacrifices,  at  which  the 
,lews  entertained  their  friends,  and  fed  th« 
poor;  Deut.  xii.  18;  xxvi.  12.     There  wi 
also  feasts  of  much  the  same  kind  in  nn 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     The  former 
were  wont  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  to  their 
gods,  which  were  afterward   given  to  tb« 
poor.    They  had  likewise  pubUc  fea»t»  for 
certain  districts,  suppose  for  a  town  or  a  city, 
toward  which  all  wlio  could  afford  it,  contri- 
buted, in  ])roi>ortion  to  their  different  abili- 
ties, and  all  partook  of  it  in  common.    Of 
this  sort  were  the  irwo-iTia  of  the  Cretan* ; 
and  the  ^iSiria  of  the  LacedsFmonians,  iMti» 
tuted  by  Lycurgus,  and  so  called  -wufkrv 
<piKias,  Cthe  \  being  changed  into  S  accordtnf 
to  their  usual  orthography,)  as  denotirig tliii 
love  and  friendship  which  they  were  intend- 
ed to  promote  among  neighbours  and  fellow- 
citizens.     The  Romans  likewise  had  a  frast 
of  the  same  kind,  called    charistia ;  wbn'ii 
was  a  meeting  onlv  of  those  who  were  ikffl 
to  each  other ;  and  the  design  of  it  was,  tlul 
if  any  quarrel  or  misunderstanding  had  lap- 
pencd  among  any  of  them,  they  might  there 
be  reconciled.     To  this  Ovid  aJlude^  in  tli' 
second  book  of  his  Fasti : — 

I'Toiima  tognatl  dirrrc  MarMia  efutrt 

Ei  v<nii  ad  lociat  lurbn  prvjAnqwi  deum.       T.  S17. 

In  imitation  either  of  these  Jewish  or  geatik 
love-feasts,  or  probably  of  both,  the  primitit* 
Christians,  in  each  ]>articul8r  church,  hw 
likewise  their  love-feasts,  which  wer«  flip- 
plied  by  the  contribution  of  the  membcn, 
according  to  their  several  abilities,  and  pM- 
taken  of  by  all  in  common.  .And  whrtiw 
they  were  converts  from  among  the  J««w 
gentiles,  they  retained  their  old  custom  with 
very  little  alteration,  and  as  their  iriw  ^°- 
been  commonly  annexed  to  their  acnficet, 
so  they  were  now  annexed  to  the  coiaiii«n>*- 
ration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  at  the  Lord's 
supper;  and  were  therefore  held  on  tw 
iiOrd's  day  before  or  after  the  celebration  <ii 
that  ordinance.  It  would  scera  at  Corinti. 
in  the  apostle's  days,  they  were  ordinuilf 
held  before ;  for  when  the  CorinihiaM  w* 
blamed  for  unworthily  receiving  the  L«rd'i 
su[>pcr.  it  is  partly  charged  upon  this,  ^ 
some  of  them  came  drunk  to  that  ordiM»M» 
having  indulged  to  excess  at  the  precedin? 
love-feast:  "Everyone  taketh  before,  wf^ 
Aa^Soyfi,  his  Own  supper,  and  one  is  hunifT 
and  another  is  drunken,"  1  C-orinthiani  li.  J'- 
Tliis  shows,  says  Dr.  Whitby,  that  this  ha- 
quct,  namely  the  love-feast,  was  celebrattd 
before  the  Lord's  supper.     But  Cbrystxtcn 
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piTM  an  account  of  it,  as  being  in  Viis  time 
kept  after  it.  It  in  commonly  supposed,  thnt 
when  St.  Jude  mentions  certain  persons,  who 
w»re  spots  in  the  fea.sts  of  charity,  «VTar» 
iiyirmt,  vent  1 2,  he  means  in  the  Christiun 
love-feasts ;  though  Dr.  Linhtfoot  and  Dr. 
Whitby  apprehend  the  reference  in  this  jms- 
•i^  is  rather  a  custom  of  the  Jews,  who,  on 
tite  evening  of  their  sabbath  had  their  xoiyw- 
>^  or  communion,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  aamc  city  met  in  a  common  place  to  eat 
tofvther.  However  that  be,  all  antiquity 
bran  lertimony  to  the  reality  of  the  Chris- 
tian i^^rai,  or  love- feasts. 

Th^i  must  circumstantial  account,  says  Dr. 
Townley,  of  the  tnanner  in  which  the  ancient 
9fap»  were  celebnited,  is  given  by  Tertul- 
hui.  in  his  "  Ai>oloKy,''  written  in  the  se- 
cond century :  "  (iur  siippcr,"  says  he, 
•*  which  you  acojse  of  lusury,  shows  its 
VMson  in  its  very  name,  for  it  is  called  A7<lin), 
dttt  is,  Inet.  «'hatever  charge  we  arc  at,  it 
ia  gain  to  be  at  expense  upon  the  account  of 
pietjr.  For  we  therewith  relieve  and  refresh 
tiM  poor.  There  is  nothing  vile  or  immodest 

kepminitted  in  it.  For  we  do  not  sit  doivn 
kafore  we  have  first  otTered  up  prayer  to  (iod. 
"W*  ««t  only  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  drink. 
onljr  so  much  as  becomes  modest  persons. 
We  fill  ourselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
vc  remember  still  that  we  are  to  worship 
God  by  night.  We  discourse  as  in  the  pre- 
•enre  of  (tod,  knowing  that  he  hears  us. 
Then,  after  water  to  wash  our  hands,  and 
llKhta  brought  in,  every  one  is  moved  to  sing 
tatam  hyran  to  ti(xl,  either  out  of  scripture, 
er,  as  he  i*  able,  of  his  own  composing,  and  by 
this  w»  iuilge  whether  he  has  observed  the 
mlea  oi  temperance  in  drinking.  Prayer 
■nin  concludes  our  feast ;  and  thence  we 
oipwt.  not  to  fight  and  qnarrcl;  not  to  nin 
and  abuse  all  we  meet;  not  to  give  up 
l»e«  to  la-Sci^-iuus  pastime;  but  to  pursue 
■me  care  of  modesty  and  chastity,  as 
that  have  fed  at  a  supper  of  philosophy 
dkeipline,  rather  than  a  corporeal  feast.*' 
IIS,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of 
a,  in  the  first  century,  affords  us  the 
lunal  mformation,  "  that  it  ^'us  not 
t<«  baptize,  or  celebrate  the  love-feasts, 
"Wtthout  the  bishop,  or  minister."  Lucian, 
theKpicnrcnn,  has  also  a  passage  which  seems 
to  rtfcr  to  the  nijnpir.  He  tells  us,  that  when 
Prrrgrinux,  a  '  hrifimn,  was  in  prison,  '  you 
ni^rht  have  iseci».  early  in  the  rooming,  old 
wotnen.  <ome  widow«,  and  orphans,  waiting 
•1  ihr  priMOn.  I'heir  presidents  bribed  the 
lardt,  .irid  lo<]ged  in  the  pri>ion  with  him. 
ri!  ''■'  ••',  in  the  evening)  various 
;  icrs  consisting  of  various 
ni,  :  ;  kinds  of  meat,  brought 
T  by  various  persons  of  the  company) 
brought  in,  anrl  they  held  their  sacred 
ODs,  fafKM  Kayoi,  or  tbcir  sacred  dif^ 
•were  delivered."  Iliny,  in  his  celc- 
leH  epistle  to  Trajan,  mentions  the  "  cibus 
\rami*rvus  el  innorius,''  —  "common  and 
meal"  of  the  Christians,  which  they 
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ate  together  after  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist.  This  primitive  practice,  though 
under  a  simpler  form,  and  more  expressly 
religious,  is  retained  in  modern  times,  only 
by  tlie  Moravians,  and  by  the  Wesleyan- 
iMctliodists. 

IJ)\E   TO    <iOD.     To  txrve  and  obey 
God  on  the  conviction  that  it    is  right  to 
serve  and  obey  him,  is  in  Christianity  joined 
with  that  love  to  (iod  which  gives  li^  and 
animation   to   service,   and    renders  it    the 
means  of  e.Yalting  our  pleasures,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  accords  with  our  convictions. 
'ITie  supreme  love  of  God  is  the  chief,  there- 
fore, of  what  have  sometimes  been  called 
our  theopathctic  allisctions.     It  is  the  sum 
and  the  end  of  law ;  and  though  it  has  been 
lost  by  us  in  Adam,  it  is  restored  to  us  by 
Christ.      When  it  regards  God  absolutely, 
and  in  himself,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  and 
harmonious  perfections  and  moral  beauties, 
it  is  that  movement  of  the  soul  towards  hira 
which  is  produced  by  admiration,  approval, 
and  delight.    When  it  regards  him  relatively, 
it  fi.^es  upon  the  ceaseless  emanations  of  his 
goodness  to  us  all  in  the  continuance  of  the 
existence  which  he  at  first  bestowed  j    the 
circumstances  which  render  that  existence 
felicitous  ;  and,  above  all,  upon  that  "  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us,"  manifested  in 
the  gift  of  his  Son  for  our  redemption,  and 
in  saving  us  by  his  grace ;  or,  in  the  forci- 
ble language  of  St.  Paul,  upon  "  the  exceed- 
ing riches  of  his  grace  in  bis  kindness  to  us 
through  Christ   Jesus."      I'ndcr  all   these 
views  an    unbounded    gratitude    overflows 
the  heart  which  is  influenced  by  this  spiritual 
affection.     But  the  love  of  tiod  is  more  than 
a  sentiment  of  gratitude  :  it  rejoices  in  his 
perfections  and  glories,  and  devoutly  con- 
templates them  as  the  highest  and  most  inter- 
esting subjects  of  thought ;  it  keeps  the  idea 
of  this  sujJTemely-belored  object  constantly 
]>rc.sent   to   the   mind;  it   turns   to  it  with 
adoring  ardour  from  the  business  and  dis- 
tractions of  life ;  it  connects  it  with  every 
scene  of  majesty  and  beauty  in  nature,  and 
with  every  event  of  general  and  particular 
providence :  it  brings  the  soul  into  fellow- 
ship with  God,  real  and  sensible,  because 
^ital ;    it   moulds  the  other  affections   into 
conformity  with  what  God  himself  wills  or 
prohibits,   loves  or  hates ;   it  produce*  an 
unbounded  desire  to  please  him.  and  to  be 
accepted  of  hira  in  all  things;  it  is  ieaJons  of 
his  honour,  unwearied  m  his  semce,  quick 
to  prompt  to  every  sacrifice  "m  the  cause  of 
his  truth  and  his  church  ;  and  it  renders  oil 
such  sacrifices,   even  when    carried  to  the 
extent  of  suffering  and  death,  unrcluctant 
and  cheerful.     It  chooses  God  as  the  chief 
good  of  the  soul,  the  enjoyment  of  which 
assures  its  perfect  and  eternal  interest  and 
happiness  :  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee ;  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee,"  is  the  language  of  every 
heart,  when  its  love  of  ( jod  is  true  in  princi- 
ple and  vupreme  in  degree. 
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If.  then,  the  will  of  (lod  is  the  perfect  rule 
of  morals ;  and  if  supreme  and  perfect  love 
to  God  must  produce  a  prompt,  an  unwea- 
ried,  a  delightful  subjection  to  his  will,  or 
rather,  an  entire  and  iniist  free  choice  of  it 
u  tlie  rule  of  all  our  principleij,  aUVctions, 
and  actions  ;  the  importance  of  this  ati'ection 
in  securing  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  Gi>d 
in  which  true  morality  consists,  is  manifest ; 
and  we  clearly  perceive  the  reason  why  an 
inspired  Avritcr  has  afhnncd,  that  "  love  is 
the  fulfilhng  of  the  law."  'llie  necessity  of 
keepinji  this  subject  before  us  under  those 
views  in  which  it  is  jilaced  in  the  Christian 
Bvstein,  and  of  not  surrendering  it  to  mere 
philosophy,  is,  howewr,  an  important  con- 
sideration. With  the  philosopher  the  love 
of  <iod  may  be  the  mere  approval  of  the 
intellect ;  or  a  sentiment  which  results  from 
the  contemplation  of  infinite  perfection, 
tntinifesting  itself  in  acts  of  |iower  and  good- 
ness. In  the  scriptures  it  is  much  more 
than  either,  and  is  produced  and  maintained 
by  a  difi'erent  procea<<.  We  are  there  taught 
tnat  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  Ciud," 
and  is  not,  of  course,  capable  of  loving  God. 
Yet  this  carnal  mind  may  consisit  with  deep 
attainments  in  philosojdiy,  and  with  strongly 
impassioned  poetic  sentiment.  The  mere 
approval  of  the  understanding,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  impre.ssca  with  feeUngs 
of  admiration,  awe,  and  even  pleasure,  when 
the  character  of  God  is  manifested  in  his 
works,  as  both  may  be  found  in  the  carnal 
mind  which  is  enmity  to  God,  are  not  there- 
fore the  love  of  God.  They  are  principles 
which  enter  into  that  love,  since  it  cannot 
exist  without  them;  but  they  may  oxi.st  with- 
out this  aH'ection  itself,  and  be  found  in  a 
vicious  and  unchanged  nature.  The  love  of 
God  is  a  fniit  of  the  Holy  ."Spirit ;  that  is,  it 
is  implanted  by  him  only  in  the  souls  which 
he  has  regenerated ;  antl,  as  tliat  which  ex- 
cites  its  exercise  is  chiefly,  and  in  the  first 
place,  a  sense  of  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the 
grace  of  (iod  in  our  redemption,  and  a  well- 
grounded  persuasion  of  our  personal  interest 
in  those  benefits,  it  necessarily  pre-supposes 
our  reconciliation  to  God  through  faith  in 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  that  attestation 
of  it  to  the  heart  by  the  .Spirit  of  adoption. 
We  here  see,  then,  another  proof  of  the 
necessary  connexion  of  C'hrisiian  murals 
with  Christian  doctrine,  and  how  imperfect 
and  deceptive  every  system  must  be  which 
separates  tliem.  Love  is  essential  to  true 
obedience ;  for  when  the  apostle  declares  love 
to  be  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  he  declares, 
in  effect,  that  the  law  cannot  be  fulfilled 
without  love ;  and  that  every  action  which 
lias  uot  this  for  its  princi]>le,  however  virtu- 
ous in  its  show,  fads  of  accomplishing  the 
precepts  which  are  obligatory  ujwn  us.  But 
this  love  to  God  cannot  be  felt  so  long  aa  we 
are  sensible  of  his  wrath,  and  are  in  dread  of 
his  judgments.  These  feelings  are  incom- 
])atiblc  with  each  other,  and  we  must  be 
assiu-cd  of  his  reconciliation  to  us,  before 
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we  are  capable  of  loving  him.  Thua  the 
existence  of  love  to  Goa  implies  the  do 
of  atonement,  repentance,  faith,  and^ 
gift  of  the  2^pirit  of  adoption  to  believtm; 
and  unless  it  be  taught  in  this  connexion, 
and  through  this  process  of  experience,  it  | 
will  be  exhibited  only  as  a  bright  and  beaiu  I 
teous  object  to  which  man  h&s  no  suxeta;  at  \ 
a  fictitious  and  imitative  eentimeataliiiin  will  j 
be  substituted  for  it,  to  the  delusioD  of  tlic  ' 
Bouls  of  men. 

LUC  IAN,  a  philosopher  and  wit,  vh»^ 
a])peared  aa  one  of  the  early  opposer*  of  th(J 
Christian  religion  and  its  followers, 
hostile  sentiments  of  the  heathens 

Christianity,  says  Dr.  Neander,  were 

ent,  according  to  the  diiTerence  of  their  phi- 1 
losophical  and  religious  vnews.  There  cater- 
ed then  u|>on  the  contest  two  classes  of  lam, 
who  have  never  since  ceased  to  perwcpCt 
Christianity.  These  were  the  auperstitioin, 
to  whom  the  honouring  God  io  spirit  and  is 
truth  was  a  stumbling-stone,  and  the  carele* 
unbeliever,  who,  unacquainted  with  all  fed- 
iugs  of  religious  wants,  was  accustomed  to 
laugh  and  to  mock  at  every  thing  mhkk 
proceeded  from  them,  whether  he  uiuJertlood 
It  or  not,  and  at  all  which  supposed  suci 
feelings  and  proposed  to  satisfy  them.  Sod 
was  Lucian.  To  him  Christianity,  lik<  tmj 
other  remarkable  religious  phenomenon,  ap- 
peared only  as  a  tit  object  for  liia  earcactic  vil 
Without  giving  himself  the  trouble  Ut  a- 
amine  and  to  discriminate,  he  thn:w  Cbrii- 
tianity,  superstition,  and  fanaticism  into  tht 
same  class.  It  is  easy  enough,  in  any  sritea 
which  lays  deep  hold  on  main's  nature,  l» 
And  out  some  side  open  to  ridicule,  if  a  aa 
brings  forward  only  that  which  is  rxtemal  m 
the  system,  abstracted  from  all  iL«  iswiiii 
power  and  meaning,  and  without  cither  uv- 
derstanding,  or  attempting  to  URdentiadL 
this  power.  He,  therefori;,  who  looked  «■ 
I'hrislianity  with  cold  inditV'  ?•■'■■  ■•  ^'i.t  iW 
profane  every -day  feelings  <  ■  rn 

dence,    might    eof'ily   here    .  :.;   hm: 

objects  for  his  satire.  Tlie  Chrisdan  nqfta 
indeed  have  profited  by  that  ridicule  ii 
have  learned  from  the  children  of  darkaea 
to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  scr^>CDt  with  ik 
meekness  of  the  dove.  In  the  pnd  tl» 
scotfer  brings  himself  to  derision,  liecmse  !■ 
ventures  to  pass  sentence  on  lite  phenooxw 
of  a  world  of  which  he  has  not  the  uluhlMt 
conception,  and  which  to  his  eyen,  bune)  * 
they  are  in  the  films  of  the  euj'th,  is  entir*!* 
closed.  Such  was  Lucian.  He  sought  * 
bring  forward  all  that  is  striking  and  cvtvatk' 
able  in  the  external  conduct  and  cirros- 
stances  of  Christians,  which  might  semi* 
the  object  of  his  sarcastic  raillery.  wlkflU 
any  deeper  inquiry  as  to  what  the  religioarf 
the  Christians  really  was.  And  yet  eret  <* 
that  at  which  he  scoffed,  there  va«  iddi^ 
which  might  have  taught  him  to  rrotadt  a 
C'hri.<4tiauity   no    common    i  cr  ifa 

hearts  of  meu,  had  he  been 
serious  imprcsiiions.   The  firin  ho^l  ui  c«ml  i 
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aught  tbem  to  meet  death  with 
their  brotherly  love  one  towards 
;ht  have  indicated  to  him  some 
;  which  animated  these  men;  but 
his  he  treats  it  all  as  delusion, 
aj  gave  themselves  up  to  death 
hing  like  fanatical  enthusiasm. 
t  the  notion  of  a  crucified  man 
ht  them  to  regard  all  mankind 
thren,  the  moment  they  should 
d  the  gods  of  Greece ;  as  if  it 
t  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all 
1  obscure  person  in  Jerusalem, 
erted  by  every  one,  and  executed 
I,  should  be  aole,  a  good  century 
ith,  to  cause  such  effects  as  Lu- 
own  time,  saw  extending  in  all 
nd  in  spite  of  every  kind  of  per- 
low  blinded  must  he  have  been 
liffhtly  over  such  a  phenomenon ! 
his  ready  wit  are  apt  to  exert  it 
-eat  reacliness  on  all  subjects, 
lie  to  illustrate  every  thing  out 
with  their  miserable  "  nil  admi- 
an  close  their  hearts  against  all 
isions.     With  all  his  wit  and 
th  all  his  undeniably  fine  powers 
a  in  all  that  has  no  concern  with 
apulses  of  man's  spirit,  he  was  a 
little  mind.     But  hear  his  own 
'  The  wretched  people  have  per- 
sclves  that  they  are  altogether 
id  will  live  for  ever;  therefore 
death,  and  many  of  them  meet 
>wn  accord.     Their  first  law- 
suaded  them  also  to  regard  all 
their  brethren,  as  soon  as  they 
the  (irecian  gods,  and,  honour, 
•ified  Master,  havebegim  to  live 
his  laws.    They  despise  every 
n  equally,  and  regard  all  but 
lions  as  profaneness,  while  they 
ibraced  those  notions  without 
mination."    He  has  no  further 
make  against  them  here,  except 
I  which  they  allowed  their  be- 
vards  their  feUow-Christiaus  to 
impostors,  in  which  there  may 
ith,  but  there  is  nevertheless 
•ation. 

There  were  two  Luds ;  the  one 
cm,  from  whom  the  Lydiansof 
ire  supposed  to  have  sprung, 
r  the  son  of  Mizraim,  whose 
i  in  Africa.  The  descendants 
>nly  are  mentioned  in  scripture : 
id  l>y  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  19,  with  Pul, 
nent  is  supposed  to  have  been 
id  I'hilue,  near  the  first  cataract 
by  Jeremiah,  xlvi.  9,  with  the 
d  Libyans ;  by  Ezekiel,  xxvii. 
:,  as  tne  mercenary  soldiers  of 
X.  5,  with  the  Ethiopians  and 
plainly  denoting  their  African 
in  what  particular  part  of  that 
:  position  was,  is  not  known, 
he  New  Testament  informs  us 
uticulara  concerning  St.  Luke. 


He  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  Gospels.  Ta 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  were,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown,  written  by  him,  he  uses 
the  first  person  plural,  when  he  is  relating 
some  of  the  travels  of  St.  Paul ;  and  thence 
it  is  inferred,  that  at  those  times  he  was  him> 
■elf  with  that  apostle.  The  first  instance  of 
this  kind  is  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  six- 
teenth chapter;  he  there  says,  "Loosing 
from  Troas,  we  came  up  widi  a  straight 
course  to  Saroothracia."  Thus,  we  l^am 
that  St.  Luke  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  this 
his  first  voyage  to  Macedonia.  From  Samo- 
thracia  they  went  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to 
Philippi.  At  this  last  place  we  conclude  that 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  separated,  because  in 
continuing  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  after  he 
left  Philippi,  St  Luke  uses  the  third  person, 
saying,  "  Now  when  they  had  passed  tnrough 
Arapnipolis,"  &c..  Acts  xvii.  1 ;  and  he  does 
not  resume  the  first  person  till  St.  Paul  was 
in  Greece  the  second  time.  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  St.  Luke  during  this  inter\id;  it 
only  appears  that  he  was  not  with  St.  Paul. 
When  St.  Paul  was  about  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
from  Greece,  after  his  second  visit  into  that 
country,  St.  Luke,  mentioning  certain  per- 
sons, says,  "  These  going  before  tarried  for 
us  at  Troas ;  and  we  sailed  away  from  Phi- 
lippi,"  Acts  XX.  5,  6.  Thus  again  we  learn 
that  St.  Luke  accompanied  St.  Paul  out  of 
Greece,  through  Macedonia  to  Troas ;  and 
the  sequel  of  St.  Paul's  history  in  the  Acta, 
and  some  passages  in  his  epistles,  2  Tim.  iv. 
1 1,  Col.  iv.  14,  Philemon  24,  written  while 
he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  informs  us  that 
St.  Luke  continued  from  that  time  with  P&ul, 
till  he  was  released  from  his  confinement 
at  Rome ;  which  was  a  space  of  about  five 
years,  and  included  a  very  interesting  part 
of  St.  Paul's  life,  Acts  xx. — xxviii. 

Here  ends  the  certain  account  of  St.  Luke. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  he  went 
from  Rome  into  Achaia ;  and  some  authors 
have  asserted  that  he  afterwards  preached 
the  gospel  in  Africa.  None  of  the  most 
ancient  fathers  having  mentioned  that  St. 
Luke  suffered  martyrdom,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  died  a  natural  death ;  but  at  what 
time,  or  in  what  place,  is  not  known.  We 
are  told  by  some  that  St.  Luke  was  a  painter, 
and  Grotius  and  Wetstein  thought  that  he 
was  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  a  slave ;  but 
I  find,  says  Bishop  Tomline,  no  foundation 
for  either  opinion  in  any  ancient  writer.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and 
a  native  of  Antioch  in  Syria ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  "  Luke,  the  beloved 
physician,"  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  iv.  14,  was  Luke  the  evangelist. 
Lardner  thinks  that  there  are  a  few  allu- 
sions to  this  Gospel  in  some  of  the  apos- 
tolical fathers,  especially  in  Hennas  and 
Polycarp ;  and  in  Justin  Martyr  there  are 
passages  evidently  taken  from  it ;  but  tibe 
earliest  author,  who  actually  mentions  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  is  Irenseus ;  and  he  cites  so 
many  peculiarities  in  it,  all  agreeing  with  the 
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Gospel  -whicli  we  now  have,  that  he  alone  is 
•uflicient  to  \iTove  its  genuineness.  We 
may  however  oliserve,  that  his  teslimony  is 
Bupporied  hy  Clement  of  AIe.\andria,  Tertul- 
lian,  Origcn,  Eusebius,  Jerotn,  Chrysostoni, 
ami  many  others.  Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  'i'own- 
8011  have  compared  many  parallel  passages  of 
St.  Mark's  and  .St.  Luke's  Gospels;  and  Dr. 
Townson  has  concluded  that  .St.  Luke  had 
seen  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  Dr.  Oven,  that 
St.  Mark  had  seen  St.  Luke's ;  hut  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  Hufhcient  similarity 
of  expression  to  justify  either  of  the.se  con- 
clusions. There  was  among  the  ancients  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  priority 
of  these  two  (iuspcls;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  very  doubtful  point. 

lliere  is  also  peat  doubt  about  the  place 
where  this  (iospel  was  published.  It  seems 
most  ])rob!ibte  that  it  was  published  in 
Greece,  and  for  the  use  of  gentile  converts. 
Dr.  Townson  obstrvcs,  that  the  evanjfelist 
has  inserted  many  explanations,  particularly 
concernin|;(  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  ■which 
he  would  have  omitted  if  he  nad  been  writing 
for  those  who  were  acauainted  with  the  cus- 
toms and  sects  of  the  Jews.  We  must  con- 
clude that  the  histories  of  our  Saviour, 
referred  to  in  the  preface  to  this  Gospel,  were 
inaccurate  and  defective,  or  .St.  Luke  would 
not  have  undertaken  this  work.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  they  were  written  with 
any  had  design ;  hut  heinfj  merely  human 
compositions,  and  (terhaps  put  together  in 
great  haste,  they  were  full  of  errors.  They 
are  now  entirely  lost,  and  the  names  of  their 
authors  are  not  known.  When  the  foiu 
authentic  (iospels  were  published,  and  came 
into  general  use,  all  others  were  quickly  dis- 
regarded and  forgotten. 

.St.  Luke's  (iospel  is  addressed  to  Theo- 
phiUis ;  hut  there  was  a  doubt,  even  in  the  time 
of  Kpiphanius,  whether  a  particular  person, 
or  any  good  Christian  in  general,  he  intended 
by  that  name,  riieophi!  us  was  [irobahly  a  real 
person,  that  opinion  beinc;  more  agreeable  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  sacreo  writings.  We  have 
seen  that  St.  Luke  was  for  several  years  the 
companion  of  Si.  Paul ;  and  many  ancient 
M'ritcrs  consider  this  Go,s]>el  as  having  the 
sancliort  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  same  manner  as 
St.  Mark's  had  that  of  St.  Peter.  Who- 
ever will  examine  the  evangelist's  and  the 
apostle's  account  of  the  euchorist  in  their 
respective  original  works,  will  observe  a 
great  coincidence  of  expression,  Luke  xxii. ; 
1  Corinthians  x'l.  St.  Luke  seems  to  have 
had  more  learning  than  any  other  of  the 
evangelists,  and  his  language  is  more  va- 
ried, copious,  .ind  pure.  This  superiority 
in  style  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  his  longer 
residence  in  Greece,  and  greater  acquaint- 
ance with  gentiles  of  good  education,  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writers  of  the  other 
three  (iospels.  This  Gospel  contains  many 
things  which  are  not  found  in  tlte  other 
Gospels;  among  which  arc>the  following: 
the  birth  of  Joha  the  Baptist ;  the  Roman 
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census  in  Judea  ;  the  circnmsrtances  attend- 
ing Christ's  birth  at  Bethlehem;  the  visioai 
granted  to  the  fihepherds :   the  early  teatUJ 
mony  of  Simeon  and  Anna;  Christ's  con«] 
versation  with  the  doctors   in   the  temph 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old  :  the  parablefll 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  of  the  pro<ugal  toOyl 
of  Dives  and  La7.arus,  of  the  wicked  jndga^] 
and  of  the  publican  and  Pharisee  ;  the  inin>  j 
culous  cure  of  the  woman  who  had 
bowed  down  hy  illness  eighteen  years ;  thfl  I 
cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers  ;  and  the  mtor*] 
ing  to  life  the  son  of  a  widow  at  Nain :  thtl 
account  of  Zaccheus,   and  of   the  peniteml 
thief;  and  the  particulars  of  the  jourarytai 
Emmaus.  It  is  very  satisfactory  that  m  e«rly 
a.  writer  as  Irena>u3  has  noticed  most  of  1" 
peculiarities ;    which  proves   not  only  tiuS 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  but  that  the  other  Gos- 
pels also,  are  the  same  now  th&t  they  vtn 
m  the  second  centur)*. 

LLNATICS,       atf.rivta^onft'ovj,       lunotin. 

Matt.  iv.  24.  Tlius  thtwe  sick  jversoDs  wen 
called,  who  were  thought  to  suffer  rQost  •*• 
verely  at  the  changes  of  the  moon  ;  for  ex- 
ample^  epileptical  persons,  or  those  who  havr 
the  falling-sickness,  insane  persons,  or  '^ 
tormented  with  fits  of  morbid  melanvi" 
Mad  people  are  still  called  lunatics,  from  » 
ancient  but  now  almost  ex]>luded  opinion 
that  they  are  much  influenced  by  thatpUact 
A  sounder  philosojihy  has  taught  us,  lh«t,if 
there  be  anything  in  it,  it  must  he  aci-ousted 
for,  not  in  the  manner  the  ancients  imagiivii, 
nor  otherwise  than  hy  what  the  moon  b> 
in  common  with  other  heavenly  bodie*.  oc- 
casioning \'ariou8  alterations  in  the  gnTitj 
of  our  atmosphere,  and  thereby  iflicctisf 
human  bodies.  However,  there  is  coaaiei' 
able  reason  to  doubt  the  fact ;  and  it  ie  cer- 
tain that  the  moon  has  no  perceivable  into- 
ence  on  our  most  accurate  barometers.  ^ 
has  been  the  fashion  to  decry  and  ridinii* 
the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  possessions,  oi 
to  represent  the  patients  merely  as  Innatio 
ormadmen.  And  some  think  that  thisiiroiB- 
tenanced  by  the  calumny  of  the  unbetiemi 
Jews  conceming:  Christ,  "  He  hath  adowCi 
and  is  mad,"  John  x.  '20;  both  jiosscflio 
and  madness  often  producing  the  saroefTsP' 
toms  of  eon\TJ.lsions,  jiaralysis,  Kc.,  il*a 
xvii.  15 — 18.  But  that  they  wete  distiml 
diseases,  may  be  collected  from  the  fr>Uo««| 
considerations:  I.  The  evangeltsLi,  n»- 
merating  the  various  descriptions  of  patirtm 
distinguish  8a4/ioi'i{"<i>»««'oi,  drmrmiaes,  «**» 
i6ii*vot,  lunatics,  and  impa\vT,Koi,  peni/lkt, 
from  persons  afflicted  with  other  ktadil' 
diseases.  Matt.  iv.  24  ;  Mark  i.  34 ; 
It,  18.  2.  That  a  real  dis^iosses 
place,  seems  to  follow  from  the  nt 
these  impure  inmates.  Alary  of 
or  the  Magdalene,  was  afflicted  with' 
demons.  Mark  svi.  9.  "  A  legion"  besi'ii^ 
(.-hrist's  permi.ssicn  to  enter  '"t"  t  rniinTaitf 
herd  of   two  thousand    sw  ■  ■' 

did,  and  drove  the  whole  Kl  :  .  ;  ir-> 

pice  into  the  sea,  where  ihey  were  aUi 
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Tills  remarkable  case  is  noticed  by  ihe  three 
eraofeluta  most  rircunistanti^y,  AlAtt.  viii. 

138  ;  Muk  V.  I  ;  Luke  viii.  2(>.  3.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  dernoniacs  to  Christ  was  not 
that  of  madmen  or  idiots.  It  evinced  an 
intimate  knowledge  both  of  his  person  and 
character,  which  was  hidden  from  tlie  "  wise 
and  prudent"  of  the  nation,  the  chii'f  priests, 
■ciibca,  anil  phari.sees.  Their  language  was, 
**  What  halt  thou  to  do  with  us,  Je^us  of 
NanT«th?  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before 
tlw  time  i"  "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the 
Holy  (hie  of  fiod  :"  "thou  art  the  Clirist,  the 
Son  of  (fod,  the  Son  of  the  most  hijfh  (lod," 
Matt.  riii.  29;  Mark  i.  24  ;  iii.  11  ;  Luke  iv. 
3«^-tL  And  they  repeatedly  besought  him 
not  to  torment  them,  not  to  order  them  to 
depart  into  the  abyss,  Luke  viii.  28 — 31. 
See  DcMoxiAcs. 

LITHEKANS.    or    the    LUTHERAN 
Clll'Rt'lI.  the  disciples  and   followers  of 
tin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  who  was 
at  Islehen,  in  I'pper   Saxony,   in  the 
H*i3.    tie  ]iosse8«cd  an  invincible  mag- 
■animity,  and  uucummun  vigour  And  acute- 
•caa  of  gcniuK.     He  first  took  ofTence  nt  the 
ifldulKcncet  which  were  cranted  in  1517,  by 
pope  I<eo  X..  to  those  who  contributed  to- 
wards fini»hing  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome, 
er  being   then  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
'  erg.     Those  indulgences  promised 
of  all  sins,  past,  present,  and  to 
however   enorinuiis   their  nature,  to 
bo  were  rich  enough  to  purchase  them. 
iin  Luther  raised  his  warning  voice  ;  and 
inety-five  propo<itions.  which  he  main- 
publidy  at  Wittcmberg,  September 
117,  exposed  the   doctrine  of  indul- 
which  led  him  to  attack  also  the 
sothority  of  the  pope.     This  was  the  com- 
mrnciincnt  of  that  memorable  revolution  in 
rhurch  which  is  styled  the  Reformation ; 
agh  .Mosheim  fixes  the  era  of  the  Reform- 
from  1  iW,  when  Luther  was  excom- 
aitd  by  the  pope. 

isa.l  Luther  drew  up  a  liturgy,  that. 

Snaay  things,  dill'ered  but  little  from  the 

-Book ;    but   he   left   his   followers   to 

farther  reforms,  as  they  saw   them 

' ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  forma 

of  *-r>riliip  in  the  Lutheran  churches  vary 

in  ^HiintH  of  minor   importance :    but  they 

acrve  :ii  reading  the  scriptures  publicly,  in 

oArriag   praym  and  praises  to  <iud  through 

th«  .Mediator  in  their  own  language,  in  ])o- 

.fttiMX  addresses  to  the  congregation,  and  the 

nd  admiDistration  of  the  sacraments. 

Angaburgh  f'onfession   (see  Cot^et- 

farm*   the   established  creed   of  the 

^       church.     The  following  arc  a  few 

^jMtlKipal  points  of  doctrine  maintain- 

'  this  gnat  reformer,  and  a  few  of  Uie 

■rc«  by  which  he    supported    them. 

l'.  Tim   ihe  holy  scriptures  arc  the  only 

^tour'-c  V.  hence  we  are  to  draw  our  religious 

K'--,  whether  they  relate  to  faith  or 
,  .lohn  V.  39;  1  Cor.  iv.  16;  2  Tim. 
L  a — 17.  Reaaooalio  confirms  the  suffi- 
r  63? 


ciency  of  the  scriptures  ;  for,  if  the  written 
wonl  he  allowed  U>  be  a  rule  in  one  case, 
how  can  it  be  denied  to  be  a  rule  in  another  I 

2.  That  justification  is  the  effect  of  faith 
exclusive  of  good  works  ;  and  that  faith 
ought  to  produce  good  works  purely  in  obe- 
dience to  (lod,  and  not  in  order  to  our  justi- 
fication ;  for  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  strenuously  opposed  those  who 
ascribed  our  justification,  though  but  in 
part,  to  works  :  "  If  righteousness  come  by 
the  law.  then  ( 'hrist  is  dead  in  vain."  (Jal.  u. 
21.  Tlierefore  it  is  evident  we  arc  not  justi- 
fied  by  the  law,  or  by  our  works ;  but  to  him 
that  believeth,  sin  is  pardoned,  and  Christ's 
righteousness  imputed.  This  article  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone,  Luther  used  fre- 
quently to  call  "  articuluii  ttantLi  rrl  cadentis 
eccleitUe;"  that  by  which  the  church  must 
stand  or  fall. 

3.  Tliat  no  man  is  able  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  his  sins ;  for  our  IrfDrd  teaches  us  to 
say,  when  we  have  done  all  things  that  are 
commanded  us,  "  We  are  unprofitable  ser- 
vants," Luke  rvii.  10.  Christ's  sacrifice  is 
alone  sufficient  to  satisfy  for  sin,  and  nothin^f 
need  be  added  to  the  infinite  value  of  his 
atonement. 

Luther  also  rejected  tradition,  purgatory, 
penance,  auricular  confession,  masses,  invo- 
cation of  saints,  monastic  vows,  and  other 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Luther 
differed  widely  from  <'alvin  on  matters  of 
church  discipline  ;  and  on  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament.  His  fol- 
lowers also  deviated  from  him  in  some 
things ;  but  the  following  may  be  cimsidered 
as  a  fair  statement  of  their  principles,  and 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  Calvin- 
ists  :  1.  Tlie  Lutherans  in  (iermany  reject 
both  episcopacy  and  presbyteriaiiism,  hut 
appoint  superintendents  for  the  government 
of  the  church,  who  preside  in  their  consisto- 
ries, when  that  office  is  not  supphed  by  a 
delegate  from  the  civil  government ;  and 
they  hold  meetings  in  the  different  towns 
antl  villages,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
congrcg.ntions  and  the  schools.  The  apfioint- 
raent  of  superintendent.'',  and  the  jirescnta. 
tion  to  Uvings,  is  generally  in  the  ])rince,  or 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  Swedes  and  Danes 
have  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  similar  to 
that  of  England.  2.  l*hey  differ  in  their 
inewB  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
.\n  the  Lutherans  reject  /ran«-substantiation, 
but  affirm  that  the  bcKly  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  mattrially  present  in  the  sacrament, 
though  in  an  incomprehensible  manner : 
this  they  called  con  substantiation.  The 
Calvinists  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  only  ipirilvally  present  in  the  ordi- 
nance, by  the  external  signs  of  bread  and 
wine.  3.  They  differ  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  decrees  of  God  respecting  man's 
salvation.  Tlie  modem  Lutherans  maintain 
that  the  divine  decrees,  respecting  the  salva- 
tion and  misery  of  men,  are  founded  upon 
the  divine  prescience.    The  Calvinists,  on 
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the  contrary,  consider  these  decrees  as  abso- 
lute and  unonnditional. 

The  liUtlierans  are  ccnerally  divided  into 
the  Moderate  and  the  Rigid.   The  Moderate 
Lutherans  are  those  who  Bubmitted  to  the 
Interim  published  by  the  ICmperor  (IJiarleH  V. 
Melanctiion  was  the  head  of  this  party,  and 
they  were  called  Adianhorists.     ITie   Rigid 
Lutherans  are  tliose  who  would  not  endure 
any  chaiige  in  their  master's  sentiments,  of 
whom  M.  Flaccius  was  the  head.    ITie  Lu- 
therans are  partial  to  the  use  of  instrumental 
music  in  their  churches,  and  admit  statues 
and  paintings,  as  the  Church  of  England 
docs,  without  allowing  tliem  any  relii^ous 
veneration;  hut  the  rigid  Calvinists  reject 
theae,  and  allow  only  the  simplest  forms  of 
psalmody.     The  modern    Lutherans,  about 
the   close  of  the  seventeenth   century,   en- 
larged their  liberality  toward    otiier   sects, 
and  gave  up  the  supposed  right  of  perBeeu- 
lion ;  confessing  that  ( 'hristians  are  account- 
able to  (iod  only  for  their  religious  faith. 
'I'hey  admit,  also,  into  their  Racred  canon  the 
Epistle  of  St.  JameB,  wliich  Luther  rashly 
rejected,  becauHe  he  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  ;  and 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  Ltither 
also  rejected,  becaune  he  could  not  explain  it. 
On  8ome  of  the   doctrines  of  the   early 
German   reformers   the   following   remarits 
by   Archbishop    Laurence    arc    entitled    to 
high  consideration  : — .Against  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  always,  when   attacked,  Hed 
for  protection  to  the  nhicld  of  scholastical 
sophistry,   Luther  had  waged   a   dauntless, 
unwearied,  and  cfl'eclual  warfare.     He  en- 
tered the  field  of  contest  witlio\it  distrust  or 
apprehension,   under   a    rooted    persuasion 
that  the   victory    over    superstition   would 
prove  easy  at  an  era  when  learning   had 
already  begun  to  extend  itKelf  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  was  become  closely  allied  to  theo- 
logical atlainraenla.     When  the  light  of  day 
appeared,  the  genuine  doctrines  of  scripture 
and  the  primitive  opinions  of  antiquity  began 
to  be  more  distinctly  ])crccived,  and  more 
accurately  investigated.    With  an  attachment 
to  classical  pursuits  arose  a  zeal  for  biblical 
inquiries.      I'aste  and  truth  went  hand   in 
hand.      Luther,   than   whom   no   one  was 
more  capable  of  infusing  energy  into  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  was  of  all 
men  the  worst  adapted  to  conduct  it  with 
moderation  :  he\\'as  cidculated  to  commence, 
but  not  to  complete,  reformation.     Promjit, 
resolute,  and  impetuous,  he  laboured  with 
distinguished  success  in  the  demolition  of 
long-established  error ;  he  also  hastily  threw 
together  the  rough  and  cumbrous  materials 
of  a  better  Ry«tem.     But  the  office  of  select- 
ing,   modeUJng,    and    arranging    them   was 
consigned  to  a  correcter  hantl.    Melancthon 
was  of  a  character  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  Luther,  possessing  every  requisite  to  rcn- 
«lcr  troth  alluring  and  reformation  rc8i)ccta- 
ble ;  and  hence  upon  him,  in  preference,  the 
princes  of  Germany  conferred  the  honour  of 
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compiling  the  public  profeisioii  of  their' 
faith.  Bat  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed, 
that,  prcviou.sly  to  the  time  when  Lutheran* 
ism  first  became  settled  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  and  added  public  esteem  to  public 
notice,  tenets  were  advanced,  which  retarded 
the  progress  of  truth  more  than  all  the  tub-  , 
tleties  of  scholastic  argument,  or  the  tenon  j 
of  papal  anathema.  At  the  beginnixig  of  tiiS  < 
Reformation,  as  Melancthon  frankly  ob- 
served to  Cranmer,  there  existed  among  its 
advocates  stoical  disputations  respecting  fate, 
offensive  in  their  nature,  and  noxious  in 
their  tendency.  The  duration,  however,  of 
these  stoical  disputations  was  but  short ;  ud 
the  substitution  of  a  more  rational  as  well  i< 
practicil  system,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  appearance  of  oui 
Articles,  prevented  the  founders  of  oui 
church  from  mistaking,  for  the  doctriof*  t/ 
the  Lutherans,  those  which  they  themfcHf 
wished  to  forget,  and  were  anxious  to  clili. 
terate.  As  we  descend  to  particulars,  ii  «'' 
be  necessary  to  keep  our  eye  upon  one  prcir; 
nent  doctrine,  which  was  eminently  connn'- 
uous  in  all  the  controversies  of  the  Luihtr 
ans, — the  doctrine  of  complete  tEDr-Xfr:  ■> 
BV  Chhist,  which  in  their  idea  their  h:1i  ;• 
saries  (the  Papistsj  disregarded,  who  denm! 
in  effect  the  depravity  of  our  nature.  behevjJ 
the  favour  of  heaven  in  this  life  rerovefahk 
by  what  was  denominated  merit  nf  CDngnitf, 
and,  in  the  life  to  come,  by  that  which  t* 
termed  mtrit  of  condignity,  and  founded  pi* 
destination  upon  merits  of  such  :i  i!i».-rio- 
tion ;  thus  in  e%'cry  instance,  whi '. 
the  name  of  Christians,  rendering  I 
itself  superfluous.  In  opposition  to  opuaww 
so  repugnant  in  many  respects  to  Ktm, 
and  in  almost  all  to  subversive  of  scrijitun, 
the  Lutherans  constantly  pressed  thf  oortk 
phisticated  tenet  of  the  atonetmi. 
tractedly  in  a  Calvinislical,  but 
sivcly  in  a  Christian,  point  of  view. — m  oi;» 
in  which  both  Calvinists  and  .Krmtniani  aKk* 
embrace  it. 

"  Upon  original  sin  the  doetrine  of  th« 
schoolmen  was  no  less  fanciful  and  naU* 
from  every  scriptural  idea,  than  flatterin||l* 
human  pride.  Tliey  contended  lh«t  ihf 
infection  of  our  nature  is  not  a  mental  but* 
mere  corporeal  taint ;  that  the  body  alsM 
receives  and  transmits  the  contagioo,  «U 
the  soul  in  all  instances  procee^la  inmsniliit 
from  the  hands  of  her  (.Creator.  Tlus  diij*- 
sition  to  disease,  such  as  they  allinrHiil* 
be,  was  considered  by  some  of  thess  ai  ^ 
effect  of  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  fotiiMn 
fruit;  by  others,  as  havine  been  eontnrti' 
from  the  poisonous  breain  of  the  \tbt^ 
spirit  which  inhabited  the  serf""!"''  ^*' 
thi  one  point  they  were  rill  unn 
serving  to  the  soul  the  bright  r 
divine  origin  unimpaired,  they  f. 
deceitful  basis  an  arrogant  cre<  ■ 
declaring  peace  and  pardon  to  the  ai-^c. 
rested  nioni  upon  jiersiinal  merit  thaa  ^' 
satisfaction  of  a  Saviour.     In  co 
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upon  the  celcbratfd  Book  f>/  Snlnctv,  a 
work  once  not  much  less  revered  than  the 
•crit>lurc«  theni'selves,  the  diaciplpii  of  Lom- 
Kftril  never  fiukd  to  improve  every  hint  which 
tpnde<l  to  degrade  the  fira.ce  of  Ciod  and  exalt 
the  pndc  uf  man.  (^>riginal  sin  the  Romish 
•eboolBDen  directly  opposed  to  original  right- 
•WMOMat  ond  this  they  considered  not  as 
W>im>Mim  connatural  with  man,  but  ns  a 
WHWliildoccd  habit  or  adventitious  ornament, 
4b  lanoral  of  which  could  not  prove  deth- 
namtal  to  the  native  powers  of  his  mind. 
'When,  therefore,  they  contemplated  the 
•flbcta  of  the  fall,  by  confining  the  evil  to  a 
eorporea)  taint,  and  not  extending  it  to  the 
nobler  faculties  of  the  soul,  they  reganled 
nwn  M  an  object  of  divine  displeasure,  not 
b«BCMise  he  possessed  that  which  was  oHen- 
iire,  tmt  because  he  was  defective  in  that 
wlMch  wa«  pleasing  to  the  .Mmighty.  Adam, 
they  Kiid,  received  for  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity the  gift  of  righteousness,  which  he 
OTlMMIMnliy  forfeited ;  in  hitt  loins  we  were 
ilirtodad,  and  by  him  were  virtually  repre- 
Mnted :  his  will  was  ours,  and  hence  the 
MMHMiienre  of  his  lapse  is  justly  imputable 
to  tt*  his  de«cendant«.  By  our  natural  birth, 
tliercfore,  under  this  idea,  we  are  alienated 
from  <i(»d,  innocrnl  in  our  individual  persons, 
bat  yaillj/  Id  that  of  him  from  whom  we 
1  our  existence;  a  guilt  which,  .-ilthoiigh 
!led  through  the  fault  of  another,  yet 
dMrly  adheres  to  us  that  it  etiectually 

Kluiieo  our  entrance  at  the  gate  of  ever- 
ng  life,  until  the  reception  uf  a  new 
birtfa  in  baptism.  Thus  they  contended,  that 
the  ain  of  Adam  conveys  tou8  solely  imputed 
KoUt ;  the  corporeal  infection  which  they 
admitted  not  being  sin  itself,  but  only  the 
mii>-  -of    it, — not    peccalum,   but, 

•er.  ;iir  phraseology, /owieT/)eccn/i, 

•  kiuiJ  <4  tuL'l  which  the  human  will  kindles 
or  not  at  plcafure.  Such  was  the  outline  of 
tbe  (loctrme  nviintained  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  tenet  of  the  Lutherans,  on  the 
0lber  hand,  is  rem.irkal)li:  for  its  simplicity 
aad  perspicuity.  .\ voiding  all  intricate  qne»- 
IkxM  upon  the  subject,  they  taught  that 
engiiial  tin  it  a  corruption  of  our  nature  in 
1  MiMe,  a  depravation  of  the  mental 
and  the  corporeal  appetites ;  that 
j>leiu)eiit  image  of  the  Deity,  which 
weeivcd  at  the  creation  of  the  world, 
not  annihilated,  is  nevertheless 
arwtly  imimired ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
OM  bnght  characters  of  unspotted  sanctity, 
oace  der;  '  »en  on  his  mind  by  the 

hosMl  of  '■  <iod,  ore  become  oblile- 

nc«d,  the  Mijiiii  t.\londing  to  his  intellect, 
oad  aflecting  at  well  his  reason  and  his  will 
•■  bis  a&ctions  and  passions.  To  conceive 
that  incliaatioD  to  evil  incurs  not  in  itself  the 
<Bsa|iprnhaTinn  of  tieaven,  appeared  to  them 
■itle  Mtter  than  an  apology  for  crime,  or  at 
llMt  a  dangrrous  palliation  of  that  which  the 
Christian'*  duty  comi»els  him  not  only  to 
npTMs  but  abhor. 

[    The    case  of   Comelius,  whose  prayers 
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and  alms  are  naid  to  have  ascended  up  for  a 
memorial  before  fjod,  was  often  ipioted,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
prove  the  merit  of  works  before  the  reception 
of  grace  ;  to  prove  the  human  will  capable, 
by  ita  own  innerent  rectitude,  of  deserving 
the  favour  and  anprobation  of  Heaven.  Tlio 
Lutherans,  on  tnc  other  hand,  contended, 
that  the  argument  supported  not  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  it,  and  was  therefore  irrele- 
vant ;  that  the  works  of  <  'omelius  were  not 
the  causes  but  the  rffccts  of  grace;  and  that 
this  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  context, 
in  which  he  is  described  as  "  a  devout  man, 
who  feared  God  and  prayed  continually." 
The  disciples  of  Lombard,  in  whatever  mode 
disposed  to  per^'ert  rea.son  and  annihilate 
scripture,  univertsally  held,  that  neither  be- 
fore nor  after  the  fall  was  man  in  himself 
capable  of  meriting  heaven  ;  that  by  the  gra- 
tuitous endowments  of  his  crvalion,  even  in 
tiaradiise,  he  was  only  enabled  to  preserve 
lis  innocence,  and  not  to  sin ;  and  that  he 
was  utterly  incompetent  to  proceed  one  step 
farther,  efficaciously  to  will  a  rcmunernble 
good,  and  by  his  natural  exertions  to  obtain 
a  reward  above  his  nature  ;  original  righte* 
ousness  being  reputed  not  a  connate  quality, 
but  a  Rupematural  habit.  Thus,  he  could 
resist  evil,  but  not  advance  good  to  perfec- 
tion ;  could  in  Some  sense  hve  well,  by  living 
free  from  sin,  but  could  not  without  divine 
aid  so  live  as  to  deserve  everloHting  life.  For 
such  a  purpose  they  asserted  that  grace  avss 
necessary,  to  Ojierate  upon  his  will  in  its 
primary  determuiations,  and  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  its  ultimate  acts.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  loss  of  this  celestial  aid,  this 
superadded  gift,  and  not  in  anv  depravity  of 
his  mind,  that  they  supposed  the  principal 
evil  derivable  from  his  lapse  to  consist ;  a 
loss,  however,  which,  by  a  due  e.xcrtinn  of 
bis  innate  abilities,  they  deemed  to  be  retriev- 
able; and  hence  sprung  that  ofiensivc  doc- 
trine of  human  sufficiency  which,  in  the 
Lutheran's  eye,  completely  obscured  the 
glory  of  the  gospel,  and  which,  when  applied 
to  the  sinner's  conscience,  taught  the  haughty 
to  presume,  and  the  bumble  to  despair.  Ac- 
cording, then,  to  the  system  under  consider- 
ation, the  favour  of  (iod  in  this  life,  and  his 
beatific  vision  in  the  life  to  come,  are  both 
attainable  by  personal  merit ;  the  former  by 
congrucns,  as  it  was  termed,  the  latter  by 
condign  ;  the  one  without,  the  other  with, 
the  assistance  of  erace.  By  our  natural 
strength,  it  was  said,  we  can  nilBl  the  com- 
mands of  (io<^l  as  far  as  their  obligation  ex- 
tends ;  yet  was  it  added,  that  we  cannot  fulfil 
them  according  to  the  intention  of  the  divine 
Legii^lator ;  an  intention  of  rcyrarding  only 
those  who  obey  them  in  virtue  formed  by 
charity,  under  the  influence  of  a  tjuality 
rather  regulating  the  tendency,  than  aug- 
menting the  purity,  of  the  action.  They 
stated,  that  we  may  so  prepare  ourselves  for 
grace  as  to  become  entitled  to  it  congruously, 
not  as  to  a  debt  which  in  atrict  justice  God 
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IB  bound  to  pay,  but  as  to  a  grant  wltich  it 
is  congruous  in  him  to  give,  and  which  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  attributes  to 
withhold.  This  favourite  doctrine  wm  sup- 
ported by  every  denomination  of  scholastics, 
Knd  liy  every  individual  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Cong^ous  merit  wa.s  universally 
esteemed  a  pearl  above  all  price,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  which  attracted  the  regard,  and 
conciliated  the  benevolence,  of  the  Almighty. 
According  to  their  conception,  we  are  en- 
dowed with  an  innate  propensity  to  good, 
which  vice  itself  can  never  obliterate,  and 
are  able  not  only  to  reverence  and  adore  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  to  love  him  above  other 
objects.  They  supposed  man  competent  no 
less  to  the  efficient  practice,  than  to  the 
barren  admiration,  of  holiness;  enabled  as 
well  to  obey  the  laws,  as  to  love  the  good- 
ness, of  the  Almighty :  and,  if  not  to  deserve 
the  rewards,  at  least  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions, of  religion.  Impressed,  therefore, 
with  such  e.taltcd  notions  of  human  ability, 
and  forgetful  of  the  Christian  propitiation 
for  sin,  the  sophists  of  the  schools  maintained, 
that  the  soul  of  roan  possesses  in  the  free- 
dom, or  rather  in  the  capacity,  of  her  will 
a  faculty  almost  divine.  Stimulated  by  the 
most  upright  propensities,  and  undepraved 
in  her  noblest  powers,  she  directs  her  pro- 

fresB  iu  the  path  of  truth  and  tlte  road  to 
lias,  by  the  |>urc  and  ine.xtinguishable  light 
of  an  unper^-erted  reason.  Although  mutable 
in  her  decisions,  neverthekss  complete  con- 
troller of  her  conduct,  she  becomes  at  plea- 
sure either  the  servant  of  righteousness  or 
the  slave  of  sin ;  and,  disdaining  to  be  anti- 
cipated by  Ciod  himself,  prevents  him  in  his 
supernatural  gifts  by  a  nrcviousi  display  of 
her  own  meritorious  deeds,  challenging,  as  a 
congruous  right,  th,it  which  only  could  have 
been  otherwise  conferred  as  a  favour  unde- 
served. "  By  the  bare  observ.ince  of  my 
holy  order,"  exclaimed  the  secluded  devotee, 
"  1  am  aide  not  solely  to  obtain  grace  for 
myself,  but,  by  the  works  which  I  then  may 
do,  can  accumulate  merit  sufficient  both  to 
supply  ray  own  wants  and  those  of  others ; 
so  that  I  may  sell  the  superabundance  of  my 
Bcquired  treasure."  Can  we  be  surprised  that 
a  rcfv>riner  of  Luther's  manly  disposition, 
who  wrote  without  reserve  and  reasoned 
without  control,  when  adverting  to  ojiinions 
of  so  noxious  a  tendency,  should  sometimes, 
from  e.xccKS  of  7.eal.  lose  sight  of  moderation 
in  his  censures  ?  The  I.,utherans  commenced 
the  attack  u|)an  these  unscriptural  dogmas, 
under  a  persuasion  that  the  position  of  tliv.ir 
opponents  militated  against  the  leading  priu- 
cinlea  of  Christianity.  "If  man,"  they  said, 
"be  capable  of  pleasing  God  by  his  own 
works  abstractedly  considered,  without  di- 
vine assistance,  where  is  the  necessity,  and 
what  is  the  utibty,  of  that  assistance  ? "  They 
argued,  that,  were  it  possible  for  the  mortil 
virtues  of  the  mind  by  their  own  efficiency 
to  render  our  persons  acceptable  to  God  and 
obtain  his  lost  favour,  no  need  would  exist 
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of  any  other  satisfaction  for  sin.  and  thus 
whole  scheme  of  gospel  redemption 
have  been  fruitless,  and  (?brist  nave  died 
vain.     Wliile,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  presented  nothing  but  a  clotui 
darkness  to  their  adrersaries,  il  pore  %*/ 
night  to  these  ;  on  them  it  shone,  amidst  stir< 
rounding  gloom,   with    lustre    unob 
Luther  advanced  a  proposition  which  proral 
highly  offensive  to  the   Papists,  and 
they  never  ceased  to  condemn  and  call 
niate.    His  assertion  was,  that  he  who  em 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  hi«  ability  ttill 
tinues  to  sin.     On  the  other  side,  ui 
man  was  thought  incapable  of  perf< 
an  action  remunenddy  pood,  or,  as  it 
tlsually  termed,  condignly  meritoriouj, 
before  his  lapse  ;  and  that  consequently, 
his  fallen  state,  all  to  which  he  was  concd< 
competent  by  his  innate  strength  was  aot 
Wa.      When   Luther  therefore  drew  up  hiv' 
thesis   for  public   disputation    against  tlM- 
tenet  of  congruous  works,  if  little  delicacy, 
yet  some  caution,  and  much  discriminatioD, 
appeared  requisite.     Had  he  stated  tbam  U 
be  thus  good  in  a  scholastic  sense,  he  wvnU 
have  completelv  lost  sight  of  his  object,  isd 
allowed  more  than  even  his  ouponents  tima- 
selves.     Had  he  described  I  be  m  as  not  lie- 
tneritorious,  or,  in  other  words,  not  siofol, 
be  would  have  precisely  maintained  the  xU 
verse  position,  and  migbt  consequentlr  ha** 
spared  his  labour,  at  the  Barae  time  tbalbt 
would  have  tacitly  acknowledged  them  tP 
possess,  what  he  could  not  consistently  will) 
truth  attribute  to  them,  every  natural  pa- 
fection  of  virtue  and  holiness.     V  nder  tIui 
denomination,    then,  could    he  clas«  then, 
except  under  that  of  sinful  ?  a  denominilicB 
which  he  the  more  readily  adopted  bMtnm 
even  among  his  adversaries  thcm.selrts,  the 
words  Sin  and  (.ib.vce,  a«.  he  remarked, w« 
in  general  immediately  opposed  to  each  (rt)iff< 
Anxious  to  rescue  ('hnstian  theology  lit<«i 
the  grasp  of  those  who  embraced  only  to  U- 
tray,  the  Lutherans  laljoured  to  rertorc  thM 
importance  to  the  doctrine    of  rMlemptiM 
with  which  the  scriptures  inve*t  it.  bat  d 
which,  by  a  subtle  perx-eri-i' 
deprived.     The  principal  ol 
in  their  view  evidently  wa«,  to  i. . 
the   speculations   of  tbe  schools  i    and  dM 
principal  drift  of  their  argument  ts  to 
that  human  virtue,  how  extravagantly 
extolled  by  a  vain  philosophy,  is  wh' 
sufficient  (because  imperfecta  to  mi 
favour  of   Heaven.       AllowinL'  n 
between  righteousness  nnd  v  lii( 

the  approbation  and   di8aii|>:  >[  As 

Almighty,  characterizing  that  in  »tutul 
is  confessedly  not  holy,  and  thus  snni  ' 
every  ground  of  seU-presiu- 
culcated  the  necessity  of  coir 
the  eye  of  faith  those  means  en  r<;  >n  lii. 
which  Christianity  alone  affords.  Uutit^ 
been  insinuated,  that  the  Lutheran  dortnB* 
went  to  prove  man's  total  inability  to  Kiii^- 
catc  himself  from  crime,  until  the  ani(al>' 
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wome  BBcrrtain  moment,  which  bringH  will) 
it  a  regeneration  from  on  higb,  th«  sudden 
trannfiiMOR  of  a  new  light  and  new  virtues. 
liui  those  who  thus  conceive  of  it  are  not 
(■rohabty  aware,  that  Melancthon,  the  vene- 
rable author  of  the  Augsburi^h  Confession. 
w»niily  reprobate*  this  precise  idea,  which 
be  <ietioiuiniite»  a  Manirkenn   conceit  and  a 
turriblt/alttkood.     Upon  the  abstract  queii- 
taog  of  free-will  it  is  indeed  true,  that  Me- 
laacllioD,  DO  less  than  Luther,  at  fir«t  held 
opiaiona  which    he    vi-as  happy  to  retract. 
But  when  this  is  acknowledged  it  should  be 
■ddMl,  that  be  made  ample  amends  for  his 
ilidiirriitiiiii  by  not  only  expunging  the  oiTen- 
■ire   painges  from  the  tingle  work   which 
rootaitied  ihem,  but  by  introducing  otherx 
af  a  nature  diametriciUly   opposite.      And 
although  the  more  inflexible  co-adjutor  of 
Malanctlion  wa«  too  lofty  to  correct  what  he 
had  once  made  niihlic,  and  too  magnanimous 
to  nmrd  the  cnarge  of  inconniatency  which 
hia  MVtrMriei  urged  agaimtt  him ;  yet  what 
hfia  better  judgment  approved  clearly  appears 
tram  a  preface  written  not  long  before  hia 
4bbI]i  ;    in  which,   while   he  expressed  an 
aaiiecjr  to  have  hia  own  chaotic  labours,  as 
hv  vtyled  them,  buried  m  eternal  oblivion, 
nmended  in  strong  terms,  as  a  work 
t    adapted   to  form  the    Christian 
u.vme,  liiat  very  performance  of  his  friend 
wdxk  wu  remarkable  for  something  more 
ihaa   ■  mere   recantation  of    the   opinions 
■laiinl  to.    It  was  not  against  any  conceived 
4diri*iiey  in  the  quality  of  our  virtue  that 
dvy  argued,  but  against  its  supposed  com- 
tcy.  whether  wrought  in  or  out  of  grace, 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  purity,  to 
that  which  the  oblation  of  Christ  alone 
iialiM.       Upon  both  points   Luther 
the  doctrine  of  his  adiersarieu  as 
her  frivoloun,  and  incapable  of  cor- 
sLioo  by  a  single  fact.    Futile,  however, 
•chuiastical    tenet  appeared   to   be, 
1  deficient  in  proof  and  unsupported 
_  jile,  upon  this,  he  remarked   with 

terdMpMtaoa  ana  grief,  was  founded  the  whole 
i  of  papal  ueliuion. 

i&cation  was  on   both  sides  supposed 

eoatbit  entirely  m  the  remission  uf  sins. 

popish  scholastics,  on  this  head,  were 

rkabtr  distinct  in  their  ideas,  and  ex- 

ia  tour  language.    They  represented 

iiAct  produced  by  the  infusion  of 

grace  into  the  mind ;   not  as  a  con- 

lo   a   well-spent   hfe,    but   as    pre- 

all   remunenible  obedience,   as   the 

f  point  between   night  and  day, 

I «  a  guilty  and  the  light  of  a  »elf- 

trUM  conscience;  or,  in  other  words, 

to  adopt  their  own  phraseology,  as  the 

ct    boiinilary  where  merit  of  congruily 

snd   where  merit  of  condignity  begins. 

ifaliible  result  of  a  previous  disposition 

ir  part,  which  never  fails  of  alluring 

on    high   that    supernatural    quality 

being  itself   love,    renders  the  «uul 

' —    \ibilc  the    Lutheran*,   however, 
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adhered  to  the  general  import  of  the  tenn  as 
understood  in  the  schools,  they  waged  an 
ince.ssant  warfare  u}>on  another  point ;  while 
they  allowed  that  justification  consists  in  the 
remission  of  sin,  they  denied  that  this  remis- 
sion is  to  be  acquired  by  the  merit  of  the  in- 
dividual.    'l*heir  scholastic  opponents  main- 
tained that  man   is  justified   in  the  sight  of 
(iod  in  consequence  of  his  own  preparation, 
and    on  account  of  his  personal  qualities. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  with  an 
inflexibility  which  admitted  of  no  compro- 
mise,  that,   possessing    not  merits  of    his 
own  to  plead,  man  freely  received  forgiveness 
through  the  mercv  of  (iod  solely  on  account 
of  the  merits  of  Christ.     The  eflective  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  or  meritorious  cause  of  jus- 
tification,  was    the   great    point   contested. 
The  doctrine  of  the  popish  divines,  explained 
more  at  large,  was  this  :  When  the  sinner, 
conscious  of  hia  past  transgressions,  inquired 
where  he  was  to  seek  the  expiation  of  his 
crime,  and  deliverance   from   the    dreadful 
consequences  of  it,  the  general  answer  was. 
In  the  merit  of  penitence  ;  a  merit  capable  of 
annihilating  guilt,  and  appeasing  the  anger 
of  incensed  Omnipotence.    He,  they  argued, 
who,  having  disobeyed  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
is   desirous  of  returning  into  that   state  of 
acceptance  from  which  he  has   fallen,  must 
not  e.Tp«ct  free  forgiveness ;  but  previously 
by  un/cigneil   sorrow  of  heart   deserve   the 
restoration  of  grace,  and,  with  it,  the  obli- 
teration of  his  uflences.    To  effect  this  de- 
sirable purpose  he   is  bound  strictly  to  sur- 
vey and  detest  his  former   conduct,  accu- 
rately to  enumerate  his  transgressions  and 
deeply  feel  them  ;  and,  impressed  with  a  due 
sense  of  their  magnitude,  impurity,  and  con- 
aequences,  to  condemn  his  folly  and  deplore 
his  fault,  which  have  made  him  an  outcast 
of    heaven,   and    exposed    him    to    eternal 
misery.     So  far  he   can   proceed   by   (hat 
operation  of  the  mind  which  they  denoiui- 
naied  Ai-rBirioN.  and  which,  being  within 
the  sphere  of  hia  natural  powers,  they  re- 
garded as  coa^riMiw  pirtj/  meritorious  nf  jus- 
tification, ad  a  preparation  of  the  soul  more 
or  less  necessary  to  receive  and  merit  justi. 
fyiug  grace.     wTien,  therefore,  he  is  arrived 
at  this  point,  atthitio.n  ceases  and  co:(tri- 
TioN  commences  :  the  habit  of  sin  is  expel, 
led,  while  that  of  holiness  is  auperinduccd 
in  its  stead,  and  with  the  infusion  of  charity, 
the   plastic   principle  of  a    new  obedience, 
iusti^cation   becomes   complete.     Uut  even 
here  it  waa  not  conceived  that  a  total  de- 
liverance   takes    place  j    a    libcratiun    from 
guilt  and  etei-nat  puniiihmcnt  is  etfected,  but 
not   from  temporal,  which  is  never  remitted 
unless  either  by  the  infliction  of  «ome  per- 
sonal sulTcring  or  satisfactory  conipen^iation 
required  of  him  who  is  already  justifled  and 
approved  by  Heaven.     However,  to  accom. 
plwh  this  remaining  object,  nothing  more  is 
wanting  than  a  continuation,  to  a  mflicient 
intensity,    of    that    compunction    of    heart 
which    IS    now    denumiiialed    contaition, 
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and  imptire,  ea(yeT  to  Mmprehend  all  that  is 
great  and  glorious  in  the  solar  light  itself. 
in  the  incoinprchenxihle  light  of  a  miraculous 
(iodhead  ?  Do  we  not  know,  that  (Jod 
dwells  in  splendour  inaccessible  ?  And  yet 
do  we  approach,  or  rather  do  we  presume  to 
approach,  it  ?  Are  we  not  aware,  that  his 
jad^ments  are  inscrutable?  And  yet  do  we 
endeavour  to  scrutinize  them  ?  And  these 
things  we  do,  before  we  are  habituated  even 
to  the  faint  lustre  of  his  promises  and  pre- 
eepts,  with  s  vision  still  imperfect,  blindly 
rushing  into  the  majesty  of  that  light  which, 
secret  and  unseen,  has  never  been  by  words 
or  miracles  exhibited.  What  wonder,  then, 
if,  while  we  explore  its  majesty,  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  its  fflorj'?"  For  a  further 
account  of  the  Lutheran  views  on  predes- 
tination, see  the  last  pages  of  the  article 
Calvinism. 

After  this  very  ample  exposition  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  German  Reformers  on 
the  chief  points  of  (.'hrif^tian  doctrine,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars in  corroboration  of  some  portions 
of  the  preceding  Htiiternent.  The  high  esti- 
mation in  whicli  Luther  held  the  produc- 
tions  of  the  judicious  IMelancthon  is  ap- 
parent from  a  passage  in  the  ]ircfare  to 
the  first  volume  of  Luther's  works,  dated 
1545.  In  that  year  also  appeared  the  last 
amended  edition  of  Melancthon's  "  Common 
Places"  to  which  he  alludes.  "  Long  and 
earnestly,"  he  snys,  "  have  I  resisted  the 
importunity  of  those  who  have  wished  me  to 
publish  my  works,  or,  to  8peak  more  cor- 
rectly, my  confused  and  di.sorderly  lucubra- 
tions ^  not  only  because  I  was  unwilling  that 
the  labours  of  the  ancients  should  be  turned 
aside  hy  my  novelties,  and  that  the  reader 
should  be  hindered  from  perusing  them,  but 
likewise  because  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a 
great  number  of  methodical  books  are  extant; 
among  which  the  Common  PItices  of  our 
Philip  claim  the  preference,  for  by  them  a 
divine  and  a  bishop  may  be  abundantly  and 
satisfactorily  confirmed,  so  as  to  become 
powerfid  in  the  word  of  tlie  doctrine  of  piety, 
especially  when  the  holy  Bible  itself  can  now 
be  procured  in  almost  every  language.  But 
the  want  of  order  in  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  my  books  induced,  nay  compelled, 
me  to  render  them  a  sort  of  rude  anu  indi- 
gested chaos,  which  it  would  now  require 
even  on  my  part  no  small  exertion  to  digest 
into  a  metiiodical  form.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  motives  as  these,  I  was  desirous  that 
all  my  productions  should  be  buried  in  per- 
petual oblivion,  that  tiiey  might  give  place 
to  others  of  a  better  description."  In  this 
preface  Luther  also  gives  the  following  tes- 
timony to  the  general  usefulness  of  Melanc- 
thon's labours:  "In  the  same  year  Philip 
Melaiiclhon  had  been  called  to  this  Univer- 
sity by  Prince  Frederick  lo  fill  the  chair  of 
Greek  Professor,  but  no  doubt  with  the  in- 
tention that  !  should  have  him  as  my  col- 
league in  the  labours  of  the  Divinity  profes- 
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sorship.     For  his  works  are  aufficientW  ta 
proof  of  what  the  Lord  hath  effected  by  thi»i 
his  choice   instrument,   not   only  in  poli 
literature,  but  in  theology,  although  al 
be  enraged  and  all  his  party."     'them 
early  opinions  of  Luther  upon  the  d 
of  a  pniloKOphical  necessity  appear  to 
been  occasionally  expressed  in  a  harsh 
repulsive  manner,  yet  his  follower?  peitinv 
ciously  contend  that  even  the  harshest 
them  cannot,  with  propriety,  b«  constmi 
into  a  sense  favourable  to  the  Cal^-inistical 
system,     lliose  of  Melanctbon  io  the  fint 
edition  of  his  Loci  Theologici,  although  i*. 
curring  but  in  one  or  two  instances,  were 
nevertheless  still  more   offensive,  and  Ins 
capable  of  a  mitigated  interpretation.    So 
far  indeed  did  he  carry  the  doctrine  of  divioi 
predetermination  as  to   degrade  man  to  i 
level  with  the  bnjtes,  as  will  be  obvious  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  edition  of  1525. 
"  Lastly,  divine  predestination  takes  »n» 
human  liberty.     For  all  things  come  to  pus 
according  to  divine  predestination,  not  odj 
external  works,  but  also  internal  thought;  id 
all  creatures."     After  the  Diet  of  Angitmrgh 
in  1530,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  obonxiava 
tenet.  Indeed  so  early  as  1 52'  these  refonmn 
seem  to  have  abandoned  it.  At  least,  when  is 
that  year  a  form  of  doctrine  was  drawn  npftit 
the  churches  of  Saxony,  free-will  in  irt»  <rf 
morality  was  thus  inculcated  :  "  The  haou 
will  is  so  far  free  as  to  be  able  in  wme  »oit 
to  perform  the  righteousness  of  the  Hwh.or 
ci\-il  justice,  when  it  is  obliged  bv  the  U* 
and  by  force  not  to  steal,  not  to  kill,  not » 
commit  adidtery,  &c.     Therefore  let  inii» 
ters  teach,  that  it  is  in  a  measure  in  our  on 
hands  to  restrain  carnal  affections,  »nd  M 
perform  civil  justice ;  and  let  them  diligently 
exhort  men  to  a  strict  and  proper  cour««f 
life,  because  (rod  also  requires  this  kind  of 
righteousness,  and  will  grierously  posa^ 
those  men  who  live  so  negligent  of  llw 
duty.     For  as  we  are  bound  to  make  a  gt^ 
use  of  the  other  gifts  of  God,  so  is  it lfl»- 
wise  our  duty  to  employ  to  good  pnnpW 
those  powers  which  <ioa  has  bestowro  M 
nature."   "  For  God  takes  no  delight  in  th"' 
ferocious  mode  of  life  which  is  adopted  b; 
some  men,  who,  after  having  heard  th»t  wtin 
not  justified  by  our  own  powers  and  TOtb, 
foolishly  dream  that  they  will  wait  until  thij 
be  dran'n  by  God,  and  in  the  mean  on* 
their  course  of  life  is  most  impure.    S<A 
jicrsons  God  will  most  severelr  puniih ;  ix> 
thev  must  therefore  be  earnestly  reprebetM 
and  admonished  by  those  wbcwe  proTiieid 
is  to  teach  in  the  churches."    "Thii  wok 
which  is  generally  termed,  LibtUus  Yi^- 
fionis  Saxonic,  was  first  composed  in  (if- 
man  by  Melancthon  in  1527,  and  dttmrit 
retmbhsbed  by  Luther   with  a  preface,  ■ 
which  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "We  Jo 
not  publish  these  as  rigorons  precept*,  no' 
do  we  again  employ  ourselves  in  drairiny  W 
pontifical  decrees,  but  we  relate  mittat  « 
niiitory  and  public  deeds,  and  pment  tk* 
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ua  tnanljr  mind  revolted,)  a  ray  of  lighl, 
before  onnoticed,  darted  upon  him.  and 
opened  a  completely  new  scene,  which,  while 
it  stimulated  his  efibrts  as  a  reformer,  ani- 
mated his  hopes  as  a  Christian.  Hence, 
avertmg  with  disdain  from  the  Rpeculationa 
of  sophists,  and  turning  to  the  sacred  page 
of  revelation,  he  there  beheld  an  affiance 
very  different  from  what  the  schools  incul- 
cated ;  and  thus,  while  thfir  vain  language 
was,  "  Repent,  and  trust  to  the  efficacy  of 
year  contrition,  either  with  or  without  ex- 
traneous works,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  intensity,  for  the  expiation  of  your  of- 
fences ; "  hit,  more  scriptural  and  more  con- 
soling, became  simply  this  :  "  Repent,  and 
trust  not  for  expiation  to  your  own  merits 
of  any  kind,  but  solely  to  those  of  your  Re- 
deemer." Rejecting  the  dreams  of  their  ad- 
versaries with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
efiecls  of  this  important  duty,  they  repre- 
sented it  as  consisting  of  two  essential  parts, 
CONTRITION  and  FAITH,  the  latter  as  always 
associated  with  the  former.  Hence,  in  tlie 
Apology  of  their  Confession,  they  repeatediv 
declared  a  disavowal  of  all  fnttb,  except  such 
as  exists  in  the  contrite  heart.  Far  was  it 
from  their  intention  to  encourage  the  pre- 
sumptuous or  fanatical  sinner  in  a  false  se- 
curity ;  their  object  was  very  different  and 
laudable, — they  laboured  to  fix  the  eye  of 
him  who  both  lament.s  and  detests  his 
offences,  upon  the  only  deserving  object  uf 
human  confrdence  and  divine  campkccncy. 
Properly,  then,  as  they  frequently  remarked, 
their  doctrine  of  justification  wa.s  apprupri- 
iled  to  troubled  consciences,  at  every  period 
of  true  repentance,  and  particularly  at  the 
Kwful  hour  of  death,  wnen  the  time  for 
habitual  proofs  of  amendment  has  elapsed, 
and  when  the  past  appears  replete  with 
guilt  and  the  future  witn  terror.  .\t  such 
moments,  they  taught  not,  with  the  schools, 
an  athance  in  human  merit,  but  iin  the  gra- 
tuitous mercy  of  God  thrQiin:h  C'l>ri.'!t :  to 
contrition,  as  a  preparatory  (jualiRcation  or 
previous  requisite,  they  added  faith ;  and 
from  faith  laey  deemed  every  principle  of 
real  piety  and  virtue  inseparable.  Good 
"works,  or  the  outward  fruits  of  an  inward 
Knovation  of  mind,  were  said  to  fnUow  re- 
mission of  sins ;  internal  necessarily  prc^ 
ceding  rrternal  reformation.  For  the  indi- 
Tidual,  they  argued,  must  himself  be  good 
lefore  the  action  can  be  so  denominated, 
l»e  justified  before  it  can  be  deemed  just, 
«nd  accepted  before  it  Can  prove  acceptable, 
■ — distinguishing  between  the  primary  ad- 
mission into  God's  favour,  anui  the  subse- 
quent preservation  of  that  favour. 

The  unfathomable  depths  of  divine  pre- 
destination and  predetermination  human 
Teaaon  in  vain  attempts  to  sound,  finite 
&cnlties  to  scan  infinite,  or  the  limited  intel- 
lect of  man  to  comprehend  the  immensity  of 
the  Godhead.  Hrasmus,  a  pecular  favourite 
"with  ibe  reformers  of  our  own  country, 
2lAen  contemplating  this  inexplicable  suh- 
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Ject,  observed,  that  "  in  the  holy  scriptures 
there  are  certain  secret  recesses,  whitli  God 
is  unwilling  for  us  too  minutely  to  explore  j 
and  which,  if  we  endeavour  to  eiplore,  in 
proportion  as  we  penetrate  further,  our 
minds  become  more  and  more  oppressed 
with  darkness  and  stupefaction ;  that  thus 
we  might  acknowledge  the  inscrutable  ma- 
jesty uf  the  divine  u-isdom,  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  human  miud."  Congenial,  also, 
with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  Erasmus 
upon  this  paint  were  those  of  Luther.  "  To 
acfluire  any  knowledge,"  he  remarked,  "  of 
a  Deity  not  revealed  in  scripture,  to  know 
what  his  existence  is,  his  actions  and  dispo- 
sitions, belongs  not  to  me.  My  duty  is  only 
this ;  to  know  what  are  his  precepts,  his 
promises,  and  bis  threatenings.  Pernicious 
and  pestilent  is  the  thought  of  investigating 
causes,  and  brings  with  it  inevitable  ntin, 
especially  when  we  ascend  too  high,  and 
wish  to  philosophize  upon  predestination." 
How  dLffereiitly  Calvin  felt  u]>on  the  same 
subject,  and  with  what  little  reserve,  or 
rather  with  what  bold  temerity,  he  laboured 
to  scrutintie  the  unrevealed  Divinity,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  anything  beyond  a 
bare  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  Flis  sen- 
timents, however,  were  much  less  regarded 
than  some  are  dispo.sed  to  allow ;  and  upon 
this  particular  question,  so  far  were  tney 
from  hai'ing  attained  their  full  celebrity  at 
the  period  when  the  articles  of  the  church 
nf  England  were  framed,  that  they  were  not 
tntight  without  opposition  even  in  his  own 
unimportant  territory  of  Geneva.  For  at 
that  precise  era  he  was  publicly  accused  (by 
Sebastian  Caatellio)  of  making  God  the 
atithor  of  sinj  and  although,  not  contented 
with  silencing,  he  first  imprisoned  and  after- 
wards baniiihed  his  accuser,  yet  he  could  not 
e.v|)el  the  opinions  of  his  adversary.  While 
the  church  of  Rome  maintained  a  predesti- 
nation to  life  uf  one  man  in  preference  to 
another  individually  on  account  of  personal 
merit,  the  Lutherans  taught  a  gratuitous 
predestination  of  Christians  collectively,  of 
iboso  whom  God  has  chosen  in  Christ  out 
of  mankind  j  and  by  this  single  point  of  dif- 
ference were  the  contending  opinions  princi- 
pally contradistinguished.  With  ua  the  sys- 
tem of  Calvin  still  retains  so  many  zealous 
advocates,  that  to  a  modem  ear  the  very 
term  rHEBEsriNATioN  seems  to  convey  a 
meaning  only  conformable  with  his  particu- 
lar system.  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  this  word  was  in  familiar  use  for  cen- 
turies before  the  Reformation,  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  what  Cahnn  imputed  to 
it,  not  as  preceding  the  divme  prescience, 
but  as  resulting  from  it,  much  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  it  has  since  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Anninians.  Yet,  obvious  as 
this  apppars,  writers  of  respectability  strange- 
ly persuade  them?^elves,  that,  immediately 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome  were  completely  Calvin- 
istical  J  a  conclusion  lo  which,  certainly, 
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"none  can  subscribe  who  are  suflicLently  con- 
versant with  the  favourite  productions  of 
thai  tirae.  So  far,  indeed,  was  this  from 
bein^  the  fact,  that  Cnlvin  peculiarly  jirided 
himself  on  departing  from  the  common  de- 
finition of  the  term,  which  had  long  been 
adopted  by  the  adherents  of  the  schools,  and 
retained  with  a  scnipulous  precitsion.  For 
while  they  held  that  the  einreNsion  predes- 
tinati  is  exclusively  applicaule  to  the  elect, 
whom  God,  foreknowing  as  meritorious  ob- 
jects of  his  mercy,  predestinates  to  life  ;  and 
while  they  appropriated  that  of  praxciti  to 
the  non-elect,  whose  perseverance  in  trans- 
gression  is  simply  foreknown  ;  Calvin,  oa 
the  other  side,  treating  the  distinction  as  a 
frivolous  subterfuge,  contended  that  God, 
decreeing  the  final  doom  of  the  elect  and 
non-elect  irrespectively,  predestinates  Iwth, 
not  subsequently  but  preriously  lo  all  fore- 
knowledge of  tneir  individual  dispositions, 
especially  devotes  the  latter  to  destruction 
through  the  medium  of  crime,  and  creates 
them  by  a  fatal  destiny  to  perish.  WTiat- 
evcr,  therefore,  modern  conjecture  may  have 
attributed  to  the  popish  scholastics,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  abhorring  every  speculation  which 
tends  in  the  remotest  degree  tu  make  (rod 
the  author  of  sin,  they  believed  that  only 
salutary  good  is  predestinated ;  grace  to 
those  who  deserve  it  congruously,  and  glory 
to  those  who  deserve  it  condignly.  Vhey 
maintained  that  Almighty  God,  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  survey- 
ing in  his  comprehensive  idea,  or,  as  they 
phrased  it,  in  his  ])rescience  of  simple  intel- 
ligence, the  possibilities  of  all  things  before 
he  determined  their  actual  existence,  foresaw 
that,  if  mankind  were  created,  (although  he 
willed  the  salvation  of  all,  and  was  inclined 
to  assist  all  indifiercntly,  yet)  some  wuuld 
deserve  eternal  happiness,  and  others  eternal 
misery ;  and  that  therefore  he  approved  and 
elected  the  former,  but  disapproved  or  re- 
jirobaied  the  latter.  Thus,  grounding  elec- 
tion upon  foreknowledge,  they  contemjilated 
it,  rot  as  an  arbitrary  principle,  separating 
one  individual  from  tinother  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  blind  chance  or  an  irrational  ca- 
price ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  wise  and 
iust  princijile,  h  hich  presupposes  a  diversity 
between  those  who  are  accepted  and  those 
who  are  rejected.  Hence  it  was,  that  in 
order  to  systemaiixe  upon  this  principle 
of  election,  and  tu  show  how  consistent 
it  is  as  uell  with  the  justice  as  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Deity,  llii;  will  of  God  vas 
considered  in  a  double  point  of  vieu',  as 
abaolutr  and  conditional,  or,  in  the  tcch- 
tiicul  language  of  the  schools,  as  oHtecf- 
den!  and  consequent.  In  the  first  instance, 
by  his  absolute  or  antecedent  will,  He 
was  said  to  desire  the  salvation  of  every 
man ;  in  the  latter,  by  his  conditional  or 
consequent  will,  (hat  only  of  those  whom 
lie  foresaw  abstaining  from  sin  and  obeying 
h:.s  cummaudinent  j :  liie  one  cx|)re!i.sed  his 
geup.ral  iDclinalion,  the  other  his  particular 
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resolution  upon  the  A-iew  of  individoaf 
cumstances  and  conditions.    To  the  inquiry,! 
why  some  are  unendowed  with  grace,  tbeifl 
answer  was,  "  Because  some  are  not  MilliiMfl 
to  receive  it,  and  not  because  God  is  unviltf 
ing  to  give  it."     "He."  they  said,   "offer 
his  light  to  all.     He  is  absent  from  none}! 
!>ut  man  absents  himself  from   the  presenl] 
Deity,  like  one  who  shuts  his   eye<i  agaioM 
the  noon-day  blaze."    To  the  foregoing  stat«>T 
ment  it  xhould  be  added,  that  they  held  aal 
election,  or  rather  an  ordination,  to  gnecj 
(which  they  expressly  asaerteil  to  be  dtt» 
ble)    distinct   from   an    election    to  glorrfl 
that,   according  to  them,   a  name  miy  b(  J 
wrilten  in  the  book  of  Ufe  at  one  period, 
which   at  another  may  be  erased    from  it; 
and   that   predestination    to   eternal  happi- 
ness solely  depends  upon  final  perseverance 
in  well-doing.     On  the  whole  it  is  endeot. 
that  fliey  considered  the  dignity  or  wortlu- 
ness  of  the  individual   as  the   meritonow 
basis  of  predestination  ;   merit  of  cougniitj 
as   the  basis  of   a  pre- ordination  to  grarr, 
and  merit  of  condigoity  as  that  of  a  pn. 
ordination  to  glory.     Thus,  not  mort  b*-' 
tidious  in  the  choice  of   their  tertos  lira 
accurate   in  the  use  of   them,    while  tkj 
denied  that  the  prescience  of  biunan  i ' 
correctly  speaking,   cotdd   be    the 
cause  of  the  divine  will,  because  noC 
time  can  pioperly  give  birth  to  that  mA 
has  existed  from  eternity,  they  strenumilT 
maintained  it  to  be  a  secondarv  rauw,  dMi 
ratio  or  rule  in  the  mind  of  the  l)eity  vhkk  , 
regidated  his  wUl  in  the  formation  ti  'it 
ultimate  decisions.     Although  In  the  oUb- 
lisbed  confession  of  their  faith  the  l.iUtb(nM 
avoided  all  allusion  to  the  subject  of  pitdn- 
tination,  it  was  nevertheless  introduced  is" 
another  work  of  importance,  and  of  cooudff- 
able  ]iublic  authority,  the  Loci  Tknl'-piid 
Melancthon,  a  production  which  vf»  etof 
where  received  as  the  standard  of  LuihenB 
divinity.       Doth   Luther    and    IMrlmrtlm 
after  the  Diet  of  Augsburgh.  kept  on*  oW* 
constantly  in  view, — to  inculcate  only  «*> 
was  plain  and  ]iractical,  and  never  to  attoips 
philosophizing.      But   to    what,  it  ogtf  ■* 
asked,  (lid  the  Lutherans  o))ject  in  th«  tbeoiy 
of   their   opponents   when    they    th*m*el«»i 
aliandnned  the  tenet  of  necessity  ?    Crrtiitl*; 
not  to  the  sobriety  and   in"  .f  tiil 

part  of  it  which  vLndicatci'  •,  lai 

displayed  the  benevolence,  oi  ;;ii    \;migli»fi 
but.  generally,  to  the  principles  iipoaviM 
it  proceeded;   to  the  presumutitm.  in  » 
leaping  the  boundary  which  Heaven  bai 
scribed  to  our  limited  faculties,  aodvi 
we  cannot  pass  without  plunging  intolw^l 
ness  and  error;  and  to  its  imuiftv  in  An>J 
gnrding,  if  not  despising,  t' 
truths  of  Christianity.     A  -    ■  ixAi 

nature  they  hesitated  not  to  rejcit,  aaii«l] 
to  conduct  themselves  by  the  hgM  of' 
ture  alone,  nor  presuming  to  b' 
what   God    ha.s    been    pleased    ' 
iMuiniaining,    not   a    paiticalir  eirr^^™ 
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farAnrite.^,  either  hy  an   obiiolutc 
wfll,  or  crcn  a  conrlitional  one,  dependent 
the  mtio  of  ni>'rit.  Init  a  general  clec- 
of  atl  who.  by  hapiistii  in  tneir  infancy, 
«r  by  6uth  and  obedience  in  raaturer  ye^rg, 
heroine  the  adopted   heirs  of  heaven ;  they 
conceived  thi«  to  he  the  only  election   to 
which  the  i^ospel  alludes,  and,  consequently, 
the  only  one  upon  which  we  can  speak  with 
confidence,  or  reason  without  uresumption. 
If  it  be  observed,  that  the  (election  of  nn 
iat^gril  body  necetsarily  inferx  that  of  its 
CKMSponent   parts,  the   nn^iver   is   obvious : 
The  hitter,  although  indeed  it  be  necesnarily 
inferred  by  the  former,  is  nevertheless  not  a 
prior  miiiitite,  hut  a  posterior  result  of  the 
divine  <iri{ination.    What  they  deemed  ab.so- 
h»te  on  the  p,irt  of  God  was  his  everlastinjf 
|>nr^MMe  to  nave  his  elect  in  Christ,  or  real 
i  'brintuns  considered  as  a  whole,  and  con- 
iraUed   with  the  remainder  of  the  human 
race ;  the  coinpleiion  of  this  purpose  being 
niptUlrd  hy  peculiar  circumstances,  operat- 
ing as  inferior  causes  of  a  particular  se^rre^^a- 
tMo.    For,  persuaded  of  his  good-will  towards 
■11  m«a  without  distinction,  of  his  being  in- 
(ii*criminaiely  disposed  to  promote  the  sal- 
TmtM>n  of  all,  and  of  his  aerioualy  (not  Jicti- 
'    2M  Calvin  taught)  including  all  in  the 
.•1  promiM  of  Christianity,  they  im- 
to  iiim  nothing  like  a  partial  choice, 
nutation    of   favours,    nor   irrespective 
of  peraons;    but,   asauming   the 
eluunirt«r  aa  the  sole  ground  of 
^'reference,    they  believed    tliat 
i  infant,  by  being  made  a  mem- 
::  I,  not  by  being  comprised  in  a 
ous  arbitrary  decree,  is  tnily  the  elect 
1,   and,   dying  in   infancy,  certain  of 
iRcnval  h^ppincM ;  that  he  who,  in  maturer 
««ara,    becomes    polluted    by  wilful   crime, 
IcHei  that  state  of  aalvation  which  before  he 
-  pmafnf  il :  that  nevertbelesa  by  true  repent- 
I^^^BB,  aiid  conversion  to  the  Father  of  mercy 
^^^Hf  God  of  all  consolation,  he  is  again  re- 
^^^BMed  ui  it ;  and  that,  by  finally  persevering 
ta  it,  b«  at  leitgth  receives  the  kingdom  pre- 
jMTed  for  every  sincere  Christian  before  the 
^nndation  of  the  world.      Can  any  man, 
wfaom  prejudice  haa  not  blinded,  rank  these 
acalinentk  with  those  of  Calvin  i     It  may 
:jlm"«t    unnecessary  to   subjoin,  that 
!  held  the  defectibility  of  grace  ; 

1  .lity  l)eing  a  position  supported 

bv  those  who  think  that  the  Redeemer 
lor  a  selected  few  alone.      Upon  the 
then  it  appears,  that  the  Lutherans, 
not  m  any  way  to  philosophize,  but 
Ittng  themselves  solely  to  the  guidance 
pturr,  differed   from   the  church   of 
aercral  important  particulars.    For, 
oaaome  (>tiints  they  co-incided  with 
itboogh  they  inculcated,  with  equal 
and  upon  a  better  principle,  both  the 
naiYcrsaiity  and  the  defectibilitv  of  grace,  as 
%cll  «•  a  conditional  admiaaion  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect,  they  nevertheleaa  were  en- 
Hgmlr  ml  raiiance  with  her  upon  the  very 
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foundation  of  the  system.  Thus  while  their 
opponents  taught,  that  predestination  con. 
sists  in  the  prospective  discrimination  of 
individuals  by  divine  favour,  according  to 
the  foreseen  ratio  of  every  man's  own  merit, 
— works  of  congruity  deserving  grace  here, 
and  works  of  condignity  eternal  life  here- 
after, and  that  in  this  way  it  principally  resta 
upon  human  worth ;  the  Lutherans,  disclaim- 
ing every  idea  of  such  a  discrimination, 
placed  it  upon  the  same  basis  as  they  assumed 
in  the  case  of  justification, — that  of  an  effec  - 
tual  redemption  by  Christ.  Instead,  lhere> 
fore,  of  holding  the  election  of  individuals  as 
men  on  accoun/  qf  personal  dignity  or  wortki- 
nexs,  they  maintained  the  election  of  a  gene- 
ral mass  as  Christians  on  account  nf  Christ 
alone;  adding  that  we  are  admitted  into  that 
numlier,  or  discarded  from  it,  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven,  proportionably  ns  we  embrace  or 
reject  the  salvation  offered  to  all,  embracing 
it  with  a  faith  inseparable  from  genuine  vir- 
tue, or  rejecting  it  by  incredulity  and  crime. 
For  neither  in  this,  nor  in  the  instance  of 
justification,  did  they  exclude  repentance 
and  a  true  conversion  of  the  heart  and  life, 
aa  necessary  regtiinites,  but  only  as  meritoriows 
ccuses,  from  the  contemplation  of  (iod's  om- 
niscient intellect.  "  Let  those,"  said  Luther, 
"  who  wish  to  be  elected  avoid  an  evil  con- 
science, and  not  transgress  the  divine  com- 
mandments." Instructed  then  by  the  unerr- 
ing page  of  truth,  they  asserted  no  other 
predestination  than  what  is  there  expreasljr 
revealed ;  that  of  the  good  and  gracious 
Father  of  mankind,  who  from  eternity  has 
been  disposeii  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  all  men.  has  destined  Christ  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  whole  world,  and  with- 
holden  from  none  the  exalted  hope  of  the 
Christian  calling.  C'onvinced  that  this  in 
the  only  predestination  which  Christianity 
discloses,  and  consequently  the  only  one 
which  we  can  cither  with  safety  or  certainty 
embrace,  they  discouraged  every  attempt  at 
investigating  the  will,  out  of  the  word,  of 
(iod;  every  attempt  at  effecting  impossibili- 
ties, at  unveiling  the  secret  counsels  of  Iiim 
who  slirouds  his  divine  perfections  in  dark- 
ncas  impervious  to  mortal  eyes.  With  such 
investigations,  indeed,  the  world  had  already 
been  sufficiently  bewildered  by  the  scholas- 
tics, who.  endowed  with  a  read^  talent  at 
perplexing  what  before  was  plain,  and  at 
rendering  abstruseneaa  still  more  ab'itruse, 
had  made  the  subject  totally  inexplicable, 
vainly  labouring  to  develope  with  precision 
that  mysterious  will  u|>on  which  the  wise 
must  ever  think  it  follti.  and  the  g(xid  im- 
piety, to  speculate.  Disquisitions  of  thia 
presumptuous  nature,  from  a  personal  expe- 
rience of  their  mi><chievou8  tendency,  Lutner 
abjured  himself,  and  deprecated  in  others. 
'*  Are  wc,  miserable  men,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  who  as  yet  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  rays  of  God's  promises,  the  glimmerings 
of  his  precepts  and  his  works,  although  con- 
firmed by  words  and  miracles,  are  we,  mfirm 
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Bid  impure,  eager  to  comprelientl  all  that  is 
ffreat  and  glorious  in  the  solar  light  itoelf, 
m  the  incoiniirehensihle  light  of  a  ni)raculou!> 
Godhead?  Do  we  not  know,  that  fJod 
dwelU  in  splendour  inaccessible  ?  And  yet 
do  we  approach,  or  rather  do  we  presume  to 
approach,  it?  Are  we  not  aware,  that  his 
juagraenta  are  inscrutable  ?  And  yet  do  we 
endeavour  to  scrutinize  them  ?  And  these 
things  we  do,  before  we  are  habituated  even 
to  the  faint  lustre  of  his  promises  and  pre- 
cepts, with  a  vision  still  imperfect,  blindly 
rushing  into  the  majesty  of  that  light  which, 
secret  and  unseen,  has  never  been  by  ivords 
or  miracles  exhibited.  What  wonder,  then, 
if,  while  we  explore  its  majesty,  wc  are  over- 
whelmed  with  its  glory?"  For  a  further 
account  of  the  Lutheran  •\iew8  on  predes- 
tination, see  the  last  pages  of  the  article 
Calvinism. 

After  this  very  ample  exposition  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  German  Reformers  on 
the  chief  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars in  corroboration  of  some  portions 
of  the  preceding  statement.  The  high  esti- 
mation in  which  Luther  held  the  produc- 
tions of  the  judicious  I\Ielancthun  is  ap- 
parent  from  a  passage  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume  of  Luther's  worits,  dated 
1345.  In  that  year  also  appeared  the  last 
amended  edition  of  Melanctbon's  "  Common 
Places"  to  which  he  alludes.  "  l/ong  and 
earnestly,"  he  says,  "  have  I  resisted  the 
importunity  of  those  who  have  wished  me  to 
publish  my  works,  or,  to  apeak  more  cor- 
rectly, my  confused  and  disorderly  lucubra- 
tions ;  not  only  because  I  was  unwilling  that 
the  labours  of  the  ancients  should  be  turned 
aside  by  my  novelties,  and  that  the  reader 
nhould  be  hindered  from  penuing  them,  but 
likewise  because  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a 
great  number  of  mcthodica]  books  are  extant ; 
among  which  the  Common  Places  of  our 
Philip  claim  the  preference,  for  by  them  a 
divine  and  a  bishop  may  be  abundantly  and 
satisfactorily  coiinrmed,  so  as  to  become 
powerful  in  the  word  of  the  doctrine  of  piety, 
especially  when  the  holy  Bible  itself  can  now 
be  procured  in  almost  every  language.  But 
the  want  of  order  in  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  ray  books  induced,  nay  compelled, 
me  to  render  them  a  sort  of  rude  and  indi- 
gested chaos,  which  it  would  now  rec[iure 
even  on  my  part  no  small  exertion  to  digest 
into  a  methodical  form.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  motives  as  these,  I  was  desirous  that 
all  my  productions  should  he  buried  in  per- 
petual oblivion,  that  they  might  give  place 
to  others  of  a  better  description."  In  this 
preface  Luther  also  gives  the  following  tes- 
timony to  the  general  usefulness  of  Melanc- 
tbon's labours:  "  In  the  same  vear  Philip 
Melanctbon  had  been  called  to  this  Univer- 
sity by  Prince  Frederick  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Greek  Professor,  but  no  doubt  with  the  in- 
tention that  I  should  have  him  as  my  col- 
league in  the  labours  of  the  Divinity  jirnfes- 
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sorship.  For  his  works  are  sufficiently' 
proof  of  what  the  Lord  hath  effected  by  this 
iiis  choice  instrument,  not  only  in  polia 
literature,  but  in  theology,  although  atn 
\ie  enraged  and  all  hi<i  party."  Thougfa  the 
early  opinions  of  Luther  U|x>n  the  doctrine 
of  a  philosophical  necessitv  appear  to  htTi 
been  occasionally  expressed  in  a  harsh  and 
repulsive  manner,  yet  his  followers  pertina- 
ciously contend  that  even  the  harvoest  of 
them  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  coiutrued 
into  a  senne  favourable  to  the  Calrinistialj 
system.  Those  of  Melanctbon  in  the 
edition  of  his  Lort  Theologici,  althou^lt  oc- 
curring but  in  one  or  two  instances,  were 
nevertheless  still  more  offensive,  and  Ira 
capable  of  a  mitigated  interpretation.  So 
far  indeed  did  he  carry  the  doctrine  of  diriae 
predetermination  as  to  degrade  man  to  i 
level  wth  the  brutes,  as  will  be  obvious  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  edition  of  I52i 
"  Lastly,  divine  predestination  takes  mra; 
human  liberty.  Fur  all  things  come  to  past 
according  to  divine  predestination,  not  onlj 
external  works,  but  al.so  internal  tfaooghcsiB 
all  creatures."  After  the  Diet  of  Augshniyb 
in  1530,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  obnoxioiM 
tenet.  Indeed  so  early  as  1 527  these  refomun 
seem  to  have  abandoned  it.  At  least,  wham 
that  year  a  form  of  doctrine  was  drawn  up  far 
the  churches  of  .Saxony,  free-will  in 
morality  was  thus  inculcated  •  "  The 
■will  is  so  for  free  as  to  be  able  in  soi 
to  perform  the  righteousness  of  the 
civil  justice,  when  it  is  obliged  by 
and  by  force  not  to  steal,  not  to  kill,  not  is 
commit  adultery,  &c.  liierefore  let  niJB» 
ters  teach,  that  it  is  in  a  measure  in  our  on 
hands  to  restrain  carnal  affections,  and  la 
perform  ci^-il  justice ;  and  let  them  dihgaidy 
exhort  men  to  a  strict  and  proper  cvsntd 
life,  because  God  also  reqtures  this  kind  ii 
righteousness,  and  will  grievotuly  woA 
those  men  who  live  so  negligent  m  tkot 
duty.  For  as  we  are  botinrt  to  make  a  ««i 
use  of  the  other  gifts  of  God,  so  is  it  oke- 
wise  our  duty  to  employ  to  good 
those  powers  which  God  has  bei 
nature."  "  For  God  takes  no  deligfatj 
ferocious  mode  of  life  which  is  adoif 
some  men,  who,  after  having  heard  that 
not  justified  by  our  own  powers  lad  ««^ 
foolishly  dream  that  thev  will  wait  usiiltklf 
be  drn«vn  by  God,  ana  in  the  ma 
their  course  of  life  is  most  impnn. 
persons  God  will  most  severely  ponisk; 
thev  must  therefore  be  earnestly  nwsh«_ 
ana  admonished  by  those  whoce jKonM*' 
is  to  teach  in  the  churches."  "fiiis  ••t' 
which  is  generally  termed,  LibeOmt  fi* 
litmis  Saronic.,  was  first  com|>osed  ia  Ger- 
man by  MelancthoD  in  1527,  and  aftena^ 
republished  by  Luther  with  a  praftM.  'i 
which  he  thus  expressea  himself:  "W«* 
not  publish  these  as  rigorous  preeefOi  <" 
do  we  again  employ  ouraelves  in  dia«««f  ^ 
pontifical  decrees,  but  we  rvlat«  antet  * 
history  and  public  deeds,  and  mait  A* 
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confession  and  gymbol  of  our  bcliief."  The 
previous  eontrovergy  between  Luther  and 
Frasinus,  on  the  topic  of  free-will,  had  pro- 
bably tended  to  produce  an  amelioration 
of  tbe  doctrinal  system  of  the  Lutheran 
cburch.  In  this  view  it  wan  not  without 
reason  tbat  Erasmus  made  the  foDuvvitig 
reflections  in  a  letter  dated  1328,  soon  after 
he  had  seen  this  production  :  "  The  Lutiier- 
an  fever,  every  succeeding  day,  assumes  a 
milder  form ;  so  that  Luther  himself  now 
wril«ii  recantations  on  almost  everything, 
and  on  this  account  he  is  considered  by  the 
rest  as  a  heretic  and  a  madman."  Similar 
caustic  remarks  occur  in  other  letters  of  Eras- 
mus ;  and  as,  in  those  da^s  of  high  religious 
excitement,  taunts  of  this  kind  were  consi- 
dered too  good  to  be  confined  as  secrets 
within  the  breast  of  the  correspondents  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Luther  might  be  prevented  through 
them,  amon^  other  reasons,  from  makmg 
further  doctrinal  concessions  ;  it  being  no 
uncommon  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  for  persons  of  otberivise 
strong  understandings  to  lie  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  pitiai>1e  weakness.  That 
Melancthon  not  only  abandoned  but  repre- 
bended  the  doctrine  in  1329,  vve  cannot 
doubt,  because  his  own  express  testimony  in 
proof  of  it  remains  on  record.  In  a.  letter 
to  Christopher  Stathmio,  dated  March  20th, 
J  559,  which  was  not  long  before  hi.s  death, 
he  notices  the  subject  in  the.se  words  : 
"  Thirty  years  ago,  not  through  the  desire 
of  contention,  but  on  account  of  the  glory 
of  God,  and  for  tbe  sake  of  discipline,  I 
sharply  reprehended  the  Stoical  paradoxes 
concerning  necessity,  because  they  are  re- 
proachful towards  <jud  and  injurious  to 
morals.  At  this  time  the  legions  of  the  Sto- 
ics are  waging  war  against  me ;  but  in  the 
answer  which  I  have  written  in  opposition 
to  the  Bavarian  Inmusition,  I  have  unce 
more  pointed  out  in  a  modest  manner 
tbat  opinion  (on  fate  or  predestination)  in 
which  anxious  minds  may  acquiesce  and  be 
at  rest."  <M  consulting  the  tract  to  which 
his  letter  alludes,  we  find  him  employing  this 
strong'  and  unequivocal  language:  "1  also 
openly  reject  and  abhor  those  Stoical  and 
Alanichean  furies  who  ailirm  that  all  things 
necestarily  happen,  evil  as  well  as  good 
mctiona.  But  concerning  these  I  refrain  at 
present  from  any  lengthened  discussion ; 
only  I  entreat  young  people  to  avoid  these 
monstrous  opinions,  which  are  contumebous 
avaiBst  God,  and  pernicious  to  morals." 
From  the  Loci  Theokigici,  in  which  Melanc- 
thon had  first  introduced  this  obno.xious 
tenet,  he  expunged  necessity  in  the  edition  of 
1533,  and  inserted  in  its  place  the  opposite 
one  of  rontinfffncy.  The  following  are  e.\- 
tracts  from  this  amended  work  :  "Tiie  dis- 
cussion on  the  caiue  of  rin  and  that  on  con- 
timgency  liavc  sometimes  greatly  agitated  tbe 
church,  and  excited  mighty  tragedies.  Men 
of  acute  mind*  collect  multitudes  of  inex- 
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tricable  and  absurd  things  about  both  these 
subjects.     Because  there  is  some  danger  in 
them,  young  people  must  be  warned  to  ab- 
stain from  these  interminable  disputes,  and 
in  preference   to  search  out  a  simple  and 
pious    opinion,    beneficial   to   religion   and 
morals,  in  which  they  may  abide,  nor  sutler 
themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  it  by  those 
fallacious  tricks  of  disputations.     But  this  is 
a  [lious  and  true  sentinnent  to  be  embraced 
with  both  hands,  and  to  be  retained  rather 
by  the  whole  heart, — that  God  is  not  the 
cause  of  sin,  and  that  he  does  not  will  sin. 
But  the  causes  of  sin  are  the  will  of  the  devil, 
and  the  ivill  of  man."     "  But  this  sentiment 
being  once  laid  down,  that  <iod  is  not  the 
cause  of  sin,  it  evidently  follows  that  con- 
tingency must  be  granted.    'ITie  freedom  of 
the  will  is  the  cause  of  the  contingency  of 
our  actions."     "  Neither  must  the  delirious 
doalings  about  Stoical  fate,  or  about  neces- 
sity, be  conveyed  into  the  church,  because 
they  are  inextricable  and  sometimes  injurious 
to  piety  and  morals,"     "  From  these  ojiinions 
it  becomes  the  ]>iaua  to  be  abhorrent  in  their 
ears  and  in  their  hearts."     ITiese  extracts 
serve  to  prove,  that  Melancthon  reprobated 
the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  church  tbe 
doctrine  of  Stoical  fate,  before  Calvin  had 
distinguished  himself  either  as  an  author  or 
a  reformer.    Into  his  subsequent  productions 
of  almost  every  description  Melancthon  in- 
troduced the  doclrine  of  contingency,  and 
strenuously  defended  it,  particularly  in  the 
amended  edition    of   bis  Loci   Thfoloyici  in 
1545.    Luther  never  formally  revoked  any  of 
his  own  writings  ;  but  on  this  last  corrected 
production  of  bis  friend,  as  we  have  shown, 
he   bestowed   the    highest   commendations. 
Yet  he  did  not  scruple  publicly  to  assert, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  he 
had  not  completely  settled  his  creed.     In  the 
seventh  volume  of  his  works  this  sentence  La 
found:    *' I  have    also  pubhshed  the  con- 
fession of  my  faith;  in  which  J  have  openly 
testified  what  and  bow  I  believe,  and  in  what 
articles    I  think   myself  at  length    to  be  at 
rest."     He  8eem,<!,  indeed,  to  have  generally 
avoided  the  subject,  from  the  period  of  his 
controversy  with  Erasmus,  to  the  publication 
of  his  Commentary  on   Genesis, — his  last 
work  of  any  importance.     But  in  this,  after 
a  long  argument  to  prove  that,  as  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  unrevealed  Deity,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  things  which 
are  above  our  comprehension;  and  that  we 
are  not  to  reason  upon  predestination  out  of 
Christianity  ;  he  thus  apologizes  for  his  for- 
mer opinions  :  "  It  has  been  my  wish  dili- 
gently and  accurately  to  deliver  these  chargM 
and  admonitions  ;  because,  after  my  death, 
many  persons  will  publish  my  books  ttt  the 
world,  and  by  that  course  will  confirm  errors 
of  every  kind  and  tiieir  own  delirious  ra\'ing8. 
But  among  other  matters    1  have  written, 
that  all  things  are  absolute  and  necessary ; 
but  at  the  same  time  1  added,  that  we  must 
behold  God  as  he  is  revealed  to  us,  as  we 
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aing  in  the  Pgalm,  'Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord 
of  sabaoth,  nor  is  there  any  other  j;o(].'  In 
several  other  iiassaj^es  I  have  used  similar 
e.xpreHsions.  But  these  people  will  ]»ass  by 
all  such  paxsagee,  and  will  only  Heize  ii|)on 
those  conreminjf  a  hidden  Deity.  You, 
therefore,  who  now  hear  me,  recollect  that  I 
have  taught  this,— We  must  not  inquire  con- 
cerning the  predestination  of  a  bidden  {jod, 
but  we  must  abide  and  accpiiesce  in  those 
thinKs  which  are  revealed  by  calling  and  by 
the  ministry  of  the  word."  '*  But  in  other 
passages  of  my  diflerent  works  I  have  incul- 
cated the  same  Nentiments,  and  I  now  deliver 
them  again  with  an  audible  voice ;  therefore 
1  am  excused."  For  the  more  modern  state 
of  the  Lutheran  church  see  Neology. 

The  following  account  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  t'alvinistie  churches, 
as  given  in  the  Advertisement  to  Baron 
Von  Wessenberg's  "  Correhpondence  with 
the  Court  of  Rome,"  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  reader  :  "'Vhe  Germans  have  just 
set  the  noble  example  of  forming  a  union 
between  these  two  branches  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith.  This  union,  which  originated, 
we  believe,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Nassau, 
has  taken  place  almost  universally  through- 
out Germany ;  and  the  separate  appellations 
of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  have 
merged  in  the  common  appellation  of  the 
Evangelical  Church.  The  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches  of  Prussia  met  in  synod 
together,  on  the  invitation  of  their  monarch, 
the  first  of  October,  1817,  and  soon  came  to 
an  agreement ;  and  the  union  was  celebrated 
on  the  day  of  the  tri-centenary  festival  of  the 
Refonnation.  A  similar  synod  of  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  in  Viesse-Cassel  was 
held  at  Hanau  in  May  and  June,  1818,  and 
attended  with  the  same  result.  The  royal  con- 
firmation was  given  to  the  fiavarian  union  on 
the  first  of  October  following.  Sax e- Weimar, 
and  most  of  the  other  small  states,  hare  fol- 
lowed this  exiunpk".  The  Protestant  Ger- 
mans ha\e  now,  therefore,  only  one  gospel, 
one  temple,  one  divine  Instructor,  and  one 
mode  of  communion  ;  and,  what  is  singular, 
and  highly  honourable  to  their  liberality, 
this  union  was  everywhere  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice  having  been  raised  against  it." 
How  different  was  this  result  from  that  of 
the  synods  and  councils  of  other  times ;  and 
what  a  change  in  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion does  it  indicate !  And  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  liherality  from  which  this 
union  has  resulted,  is  r.ither  indiflerence  to 
the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  (Jhhstian  faith, 
than  mutual  charity. 


LYC.-\ONL\,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
accounted  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  having 
Pisidia  on  the  west,  and  Cilicia  on  the  south. 
In  it  were  the  cities  of  Iconium,  Lystra,  ud 
Derbe.  mentioned  in  the  travels  of  St.  PwL 
The   former  was  the  capital,  and  the  roun- 

S  itself  at  that  time  a  Roman  pro^'ince. 
e  "  speech  of  Lycaonia, "  mentioned 
Acts  siv.  11,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
corrupt  Greek,  intermingled  with  many  ori- 
ental words. 

LY('IA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Phrygia  on  the  north,  Pamuhylia  on  the 
east,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  uid 
Caria  on  the  west.  The  greatest  pwt  of  th« 
country,  however,  is  a  peninsula  projecting 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Lycia  derived  ita> 
name  from  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandton, 
settled  here.  It  was  conquered  by  C 
king  iif  Lydia,  and  passed  with  his  ki 
into  the  bands  of  the  Persians.  It  after- 
wards, in  common  with  the  neighbouhngi 
countries  of  Asia  Minor,  formed  jjart  of  thi 
Macedonian  empire,  under  Alexander;  thta 
of  that  of  the  Seleucidtt,  his  succt-s-sor*  ia 
those  countries;  and,  at  the  time  of  tin 
apostles,  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Romia 
pro>'ince. 

LYDDA,  by  the  Greeks  called  Diofpoik. 
It  lay  in  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Cieaani, 
four  or  five  leagues  to  the  east  of  Joppt. 
Lydda  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  ft 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Bom- 
mites,  at  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Um 
Babylonish  cajitivity.  Neh.  xi.  35.  St.  Peter 
comu^  to  Lydda,  cured  a  sick  inan  of  tiie 
palsy  named  Eneas,  Acts  ix.  33,  34. 

LYDIA,  a  woman  of  Tbyatira,  a  teller  of 
purple,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  PhilipfH,  ia 
Macedonia.     She  was  converted  to  the  ' 
by  St.  Paul,  and  both  she  and  her  {and] 
were  baptized.    She  oflTered  her  house  to 
apostle,  and  pressed  him  to  abide  then 
earnestly,  that  he  yielded  to  her  enimtia 
She  was  not  a  Jewess  by  birth,  but  a  pnat- 
lyte,  AcU  xvi.  14,  15,  40. 

2.  Lydia,  an  ancient  celebrated  kingdtB 
of  Asia  Minor,  which,  in  the  time  <^  thi 
apostles,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  prorim. 
Sardis  was  the  capital. 

LYSTRA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia.  the  nitff* 
place  of  Timothy.  Tlie  apostle  Paul  ui 
Barnabas  having  preached  bere,  and  boU 
a  cripple,  were  taken  for  gods  Bat  K>(k^ 
are  human  praise  and  popular  enconuuiK 
that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  thow  •!■ 
had  been  deemed  gods  were  regsrcW  • 
less  than  mortals,  and  were  stoned  byd> 
very  persons  who  so  lately  dei£ed  them  >*• 
Acts  xiv. 
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MAACAH,  or  BETH-MAACHA.  a  Utde 
province  of  Syria  to  the  east  and  the  north 
of  the  sources  of  the  river  Jordan,  upon  the 
road  to  Damascus.  Abel  or  Abcla  was  in 
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this  country,  whence  it  was  called  Abdb^l 
Maachah.     We  learn  from  Joshiu  xiii.  0> 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  destroy  the  Mm- 
chathite.'j,  but  permitted  them  to  dnfl  ■  < 
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■monif  ihtm.  The  distribution  of 
lalf-tiibe  of  ManuHieli,  l«?yond  Jordan, 
ided  as  far  ■■  tbu  country,  Deut.  iii.  14  ; 
iia  x'u.  6. 

\t'CABIiKS,  two  apocryphal  book.s  of 
tune,  containin|{  the  hixtury  of  Judas 
bis  hrolhrrs,  iind  their  wars  a^jrainst  the 
Ji  kings  in  defence  of  their  religion  mid 
;ie«,  M  railed  from  Judas,  the  son  of 
itLiw,  vumamed  MaccalxetiK,  as  some 
Mr»  Bay,  from  the  word  '2 3D,  formed  of 

utiali  of  mn^  o'5M3  nros-'o,  "  ^Vho 
e  unto  thee.  O  Lord,  among  the  ^ods  ?  " 
.XV.  II,  which  wag  the  motto  of  his 
ard :  whence  those  who  fought  under 

fUrd  were  called  Maccabees,  and  the 
»  generally  applied  to  all  who  8uf- 
the  cause  of  true  religion,  under  the 
tian   or    Syrian    king:*.      'J'his    name, 
id    by   abbreviation   according   to    the 
ion  practice  of  the  Jews,  distinguished 
I  Maccabxus  by  way  of  eminence,  as 
weeded   hi<  father.   B.C.  166.   in   the 
■Bd  of  thoiie  forces  which  he  had  with 
thu  death;  and.  being  joined  by  his 
m,  and  all  othem  that  were  zealous  for 
iw,  he  erected  his  standard,  on  which 
acribed    the   above-mentioned   motto. 
I,  also,  who   RuA'ered   under   Ptolemy 
fKtOt  of  Ale.xandria,  fifty  years  before 
ariod,  were  afterwanls  called  Macca- 
uid  so  were  Eleazar,  and  the  mother 
ler  aeven  dons,  though   thev  mfTered 
Judas  erected  his  standard  with  the 
from  which  the  appellation  originated, 
herefore,  a«  these  books  which  contain 
itory  of  Judas  and  hi«  brotheri),  and 
ran  against   the   }>yrian  kings,  in  de- 
of    the:r   religion   and    liberties,   are 
Bp  first  and  Kccond  books  of  the  Mac- 
f«o  that    book  which  gives   us  the 
r  of  those    who,    in   the    like   cause, 
Ptolemy  Philn|iator,  were  exposed  to 
tphants  at  Alexandria,    h  called    the 
book    of    the    .Maccabees ;    and    that 
U  written  hy  .lo^phus,  of  the  martyr- 
r  Eleazar.  and  the  seven  brothers  and 
DOtber,  is  called  the  fourth  book  of 
iccabee*. 

fimt  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an 
at  history,  and  comes  neare«t  to  the 
»d  manner  of  the  sacred  historians  of 
■nt.  It  was  written  originally  in  the 
t  hnguage,  of  the  Jenisalem  dialect, 
M  extant  in  this  language  in  the  time 
iin.  who  had  seen  it.  From  the  ("hal- 
Hras  IninsUted  into  Greek,  from  the 
into  Latin.  Theodotion  is  conjeo- 
i>have  truislated  it  intotireek;  but 
raioa  was  probably  more  ancient,  as 
r  infer  from  ita  u:se  by  ancient  authors, 
talliaii,  Origen,  and  others.  It  is 
id  to  have  been  written  by  John  Hyr- 
the  son  of  Simon,  who  was  prince 
igh  Priest  of  the  Jews  near  thirty 
uad  began  his  government  at  the  time 
thu  hutory  ends.  It  contains  the 
forty  years,  from  the  reign  of 
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Anliochtis  Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Simon 
the  High  Priest;  that  is,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3829  to  the  year  3SC9,  B.C.  131, 
The  second  book  of  the   .Maccabees   begins 
with  two   epistles    sent   from   the   Jews   of 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  of  Kgypt  and  Ale.xan- 
dria, to  exhort  them  to  obscn-e  the  feast  of 
the  dedication  of  the  new  altar  erected  by 
Judas,  on   his  purifying   the  temple.     The 
first  was  written  in  the  lligth  year  of  the  era 
of  the  Seleucidae,  that  is,  B.C.  U4  j  and  the 
second,  in  the  188th  year  of  the  same  era, 
or  B.  C  1 25  ;  and  both  appear  to  be  spurious. 
After  these  epistles   follows  the  preface  of 
the  author  to  his  history,  which  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  larger  work,  composed   by  one 
Jason,  a  Jew  of  Cyrene,  who  wrote  in  Greek 
the  history  of  Judas   .Maccabwus,   and   his 
brethren,  and  the   wars  against  .Antiochus 
I-^piphanes,  and   Eupator  his  son.      The  two 
last  chapters  contain  events  under  the  reign 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  successor  of  Anti- 
ochus   Eupator,  and  contain  such   varieties 
in  their  style,  as  render  it  doubtful  whether 
they  had   the  same  author  as  the  rest  of  the 
work.      ITiis  second  book  does  not  by  any 
means  equal  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of 
the  first.     It  contains  a  history  of  about  fif- 
teen  years,   from  the   execution  of  Helio- 
dorus's  coramiaaion,  who  was   sent  by  Se- 
leucos  to  fetch  away  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,   to  the  victory  obtained   bv  Judas 
iMaccabasus  over  N'icanor ;  that  is,  from  the 

Sear  of  the  world  3828  to  the   year  3843. 
I.e.  157. 

'I'here  are  in  the  Polyglott  Bibles,  both  of 
Paris  and   London,   Syriac  versions  of  both 
these  books ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish  versions  which   we   have    among    the 
apocryphal  writers  in  our  Bibles,  are  derived 
from  the  Greek.     For  a  further  account  of 
Judas    Maccabietis,   and    of    his    brothers, 
whose  history  is  recorded  in  the  first  and 
second  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  also  by 
Josephus,  we  refer  to  the  article  Jews.    Tile 
third  book  of  the  .Maccabees  contains  the 
history  of  the  persecution  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  against  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and  their 
sufTerings  under  it;  and  seems  to  have  been 
written   by  some  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the 
Greek  langiiage,  not  long  after  the  time  of 
Siracides.      This  book,  with  regard    to  its 
subject,  ought  to  be  called  the  first,  as  the 
things  which  are  related  in  it  occurred  be- 
fore   the   Maccabees,  whose   history   is  re- 
corded in  the  first  and  second  books ;  but  as 
it  is  of  less  authority  and  repute  than  the 
other  two,   it  is  reckoned  after  them.     It  is 
extant   in  Svriac,  though  the  translator  did 
not  seem  to  have  well  understood  the  Greek 
language.    It  is  in  most  of  the  ancient  mann. 
script  copies  of  the  Greek  .Septuagint,  par- 
ticularly   in  the  Alexandrian   and  Vatican, 
but  was  never  inserted  into  the  \'ulgar  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  nor,  consequently,  into 
any  of  our  English  copies.  The  first  authen- 
tic mention  we  have  of  thia  book   is  in 
Eusebius'g  "  CAronicon."     It  is  also  named 


with  two  otter  books  of  the  Maccabees  in 
the  eighiy-fifih  of  the  apostolic  canons.  But 
it  is  uncertain  when  that  canon  was  added. 
Grotius  thinks  that  this  book  was  written 
after  the  two  first  books,  and  shortly  after 
the  book  of  Eeclesiasticus,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  was  called  the  third  book  of 
Maccabees.  Moreover,  Josephiis's  history 
of  the  martjTS  that  suffered  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  is  found  in  some  manuscript 
Greek  Bililes,  under  the  name  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  This  book,  ascribed 
to  Josephus,  occurs  under  the  title,  "  Con- 
cerning the  Empire  or  Government  of  Rea- 
son;" but  learned  men  liave  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  this  was  the  book  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  fourth  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

MACEDONIA,  a  kingdom  of  Greece, 
haMng  Thrace  to  the  north,  Thessaly  south, 
Epirus  west,  and  the  /Egean  Sea  east.  Alex- 
ander the  (ireat,  son  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonid,  having  conquered  Asia,  and  sub- 
verted the  Persian  empire,  the  name  of  the 
Macedonians  became  very  famous  through- 
out the  east ;  and  it  is  often  given  to  the 
Greeks,  the  successors  of  Alexander  in  the 
monarchy.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of 
Greeks  is  often  put  for  Macedonians,  2  Mac 
cabees  iv.  36.  When  the  Roman  empire  was 
divided,  Macedonia  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
emperor  of  the  east.  After  it  had  long  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  Roman.s,  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  are 
the  present  masters  of  it. 

Sit.  Paul  was  invited  by  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  at  'IVoas,  to 
come  and  preach  the  gospel  in  Macedonia, 
Acts  xvi.  9.  After  this  vision,  the  apostle 
no  longer  doubted  his  divine  call  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Macedonia ;  and  the  success 
that  attended  his  ministry  confirmed  him  in 
his  persuasion.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Philippi. 

MAtiUALA,  a  city  on  the  west  side  of 
the  sea  of  Gahlee,  near  Dalmanutha ;  Jesus, 
after  the  miracle  of  the  seven  loaves,  being 
said  by  St.  Matthew  to  have  gone  by  ship  to 
the  coasts  of  Magdala,  Mutt.  xv.  39;  ano  by 
St.  Mark,  to  "  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha," 
Mark  viii.  10.  Mr.  Buckingham  came  to  a 
small  village  in  this  situation  called  Migdal, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  beneath  a 
range  of  high  ctifls,  in  which  small  (jfrottoes 
are  seen,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  square 
tower,  and  some  larger  buildings,  of  rude 
construction,  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 
Migdol  implies  a  tower,  or  fortress;  and 
this  place,  frum  having  this  name  particu- 
larly applied  to  it,  n-as  doubtless,  like  the 
Egyptian  Migdol,  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  site 
of  the  Migdal  of  the  Naphtalites,  ns  well  as 
the  Magdala  of  the  New  Testament. 

MAGI,  or  MAGIANS,  a  title  which  the 

ancient  Persians  gave  to  their  wise  men,  or 

philosophers.     Ma^i,   among   the   Persians, 

answers  to  cidpai,  or  ^jAiJo-o^i,   among  the 
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Greeks ;  tapitntea,  among 

ids,    among    the    Gauls ;     gymnoaophists, 

among  the  Indians ;  and  priests,  among  the 

Egyptians. 

'Hie  ancient  magi,  according  to  .\rittotlt 
and  Laertius,  were  the  sole  authors  and  con- 
servators of  the  Persian  philosophy;  and 
the  philosophy  principally  cultivated  among 
them  was  tneology  and  politics ;  they  bong 
always  esteemed  as  the  interpreters  of  u 
law,  both  di\ine  and  hiunan  ;  on  which' 
account  they  were  wonderfully  revered  by 
the  people.  Hence  Cicero  observes  thi 
none  were  admitted  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
but  such  as  were  well  instructed  in  the  dit^ 
cipline  of  the  magi ;  who  taught  tA  /3wui«< 
and  showed  princes  how  to  govern.  Platiy 
Apuleius,  Laertius,  and  others,  agree  thai, 
the  philosophy  of  the  magi  related  praci* 
pally  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  :  they  nntt 
the  persons  who  were  to  offer  prayen,  raft- 
plications,  and  sacrifices,  as  if  the  goal 
would  be  heard  by  them  alone.  But,  aeoml- 
ing  to  Lucian,  Suidas,  &c.,  this  theologr,  or 
worship  of  the  gods,  as  it  is  called,  abooi 
which  the  magi  were  employed,  was  Utile 
more  than  the  diabolical  art  of  dirioatioa: 
so  that  ftayfia,  strictly  taken,  was  the  art  ai 
divination.  These  people  were  held  in  such 
veneration  among  the  Persians,  that  Danns, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  among  other  this£<, 
had  it  engraven  on  his  monument,  that  u 
was  the  master  of  the  magi.  Fbilo  Judxui 
describes  the  magi  to  be  diligent  inqoiier* 
into  nature,  out  of  the  love  they  bear  w 
truth ;  and  who,  setting  themselves  a)»t 
from  other  things,  contemplate  the  dirinr 
virtues  the  more  clearly,  and  initiate  otben 
in  the  same  mysteries.  The  magi,  or  map* 
ans,  formed  one  of  the  two  grand  skb 
into  which  the  idolatry  of  the  world  m 
divided  between  500  and  600  yean  bcfoR 
('hrist.  These  abominated  all  those  inugn 
which  were  worshipped  by  ihe  other  sect 
denominated  Sabians,  ancl  paid  their  '■«- 
ship  to  the  Deity  under  the  emblem  of  bt. 
Their  chief  doctrine  was,  that  there  wtn 
two  principles,  one  of  which  was  the  ciaH 
of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  ill 
evil.  The  former  was  represented  by  lifte. 
and  the  latter  by  darkness,  as  their  tnat 
symbols ;  and  of  the  comiiusitinn  of  the* 
two  they  supposed  that  all  thing*  is  tk 
world  were  made.  The  sect  of  the  magini 
was  revived  and  reformed  by  Zorossw 
This  celebrated  philosopher,  called  by  th 
Persians  Zerdusht,  or  Zaratush.  began  ibotf 
the  thirty-si.xth  year  of  the  reign  of  Dui* 
to  restore  and  reform  tlie  magian  tftum^ 
religion.  He  was  not  only  escdknUy  skill- 
ed in  all  the  learning  of  the  Easi  tJut^ 
vailed  in  his  time,  but  likewrse  tharm^ 
versed  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and  inallW 
sacred  writings  of  the  (Md  TestaiiMflt  ^ 
were  then  extant :  whence  some  hare  isf* 
red  that  he  was  a  native  Jew  both  bytini 
and  profession ;  and  that  he  had  bcvS  ">■ 
vant  to  one  of  the  prophets.  ftobabifBt^ 
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or  Daniel.  He  made  lih  first  appearance  in 
.Media,  in  the  city  of  Xix.  now  called  Ader- 
bijao.  *.*  some  «a)- ;  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Ecbatana,  now  called  Tauris.  Instead  of 
admitting  the  exiftence  of  two  first  causes, 
viih  the  maipans,  he  a.<!serted  the  existence 
of  one  ntpreme  God,  who  created  both  these, 
and  out  of  these  two  produced,  according  to 
hm  soveceiKH  pleaMire,  everything  else.  Ac- 
cording to  hia  doctrine,  there  wa-i  one  supreme 
Bemg  independently  and  self-exi^tting  from 
all  eternity.  Under  him  there  are  two  angels : 
one  the  antfel  of  light,  the  author  and  director 
of  all  good :  and  the  other  the  angel  of  dark- 
neas,  who  is  the  author  and  director  of  all 
aril.  These  two.  probably  9|)eakinK  figum- 
tirely,  out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and 
ilarkn«ia,  made  all  things  that  are ;  and  they 
arc  in  a  state  of  penietual  conflict ;  so  that 
w-bere  the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there 
the  raoi»t  IS  g(.>od ;  and  where  the  angel  of 
darkneas  prevails,  there  the  roost  is  evil. 
This  sLniggle  shall  continue  to  the  end  of 
Uie  world  -,  and  then  there  shall  be  a  gene- 
ral rcanrrection,  and  a  day  of  judgment : 
after  which,  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his 
diMipIes  shall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  shall  suffer  in  cvcrla'ting  dark- 
lie«a  the  punii«hment  of  their  evil  deeds ;  and 
the  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples  shall  go 
IBto  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shaJl 
rrceire  in  everlasting  light  the  reward  due 
nabi  their  good  deeds :  and  henceforward 
tbrv  ahall  for  ever  remain  separate. 

<)f  the  controversy  as  to  Zoroaster,  Zera- 
ttt«ht.  or  Zertushta,  and  the  sacred  books 
aaul  to  have  been  written  by  him,  called 
iSecd  or  Zcudavesta.  which  has  divided  the 
■KMt  emment  critics,  it  would  answer  no 
important  end  to  give  an  abstract.  Those 
vbo  wish  for  information  on  the  subject  are 
referred  to  Hyde's  "  Hetiyio  Vfterum  Persn- 
ram;  "  Krideaux's  "  <'onnection  ;"  Warbur- 
lOB'a  ••  Divine  Legation  ; "  Bryant's  *'  My- 
ibulogy:"  "The  ("niversal  History;"  Sir 
W  Joiien's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  115;  AI.  Du 
Perron,  and  Kirhardson's  "  Dissertation," 
ed  to  his  Persian  and  Arabic  Diction- 
But  whatever  may  become  of  the 
rity  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Zenda. 
and  with  whatever  fables  the  history 
the  reformer  of  the  magian  religion  may 
mixed,  the  learned  are  generally  agreed 
such  a  reformation  took  place  by  his 
ioktrumentiility.  "  Zeratusht,"  nays  Sir  W. 
Jonr-a.  "  reformed  the  old  religion  by  the 
addition  uf  genii  or  angels,  of  new  ceremo- 
nan  in  the  veneration  shown  to  fire,  of  a 
a«r«  Work  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
irtA  from  heaven,  and,  above  all,  by  eilab- 
ifithmf  tkr  actual  adoration  itf  tke  Supreme 
~  '"  ami  he  further  adds,  "  'ITie  reform- 

ed ncLgioQ  of  Persia  continued  in  force  till 
that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Alussel- 
BMM  ;  and,  without  studying  the  Zend,  we 
llMve  ample  information  concerning  it  in  the 
'rm  Persian  writings  of  several  who  pro- 
it.     Bahman  always  named  Zeratuaht 
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with  reverence;  h«  was,  in  truth,  a  pure 
Theiat,  and  strongly  disclaimed  any  adora- 
tion of  the  fire  or  other  elements ;  and  he 
denied  that  the  doctrine  of  two  co-eval  prin- 
ciples, supremely  good  and  supremely  bad, 
formed  any  part  of"  his  faith."  "  The  Zera- 
tusht  of  Persia,  or  the  Zoroaster  of  the 
Greeks,"  says  Kichardson,  "  was  highly  ce- 
lebrated by  the  most  discerning  people  of 
ancient  times ;  and  his  tenets,  we  are  told, 
were  most  eagerly  and  rapidly  embraced  by 
the  highest  in  rank,  and  the  wisest  men  in 
the  Persian  empire."  He  distinguished  him- 
self bv  denying  that  good  ana  evil,  repre- 
sented by  light  and  darkness,  were  co-eval, 
independent  principles ;  and  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  true  God,  in  exact  con- 
formity with  the  doctrine  contained  in  a  part 
of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in 
which  Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name :  *'  I  am 
the  I^rci,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no 
God  l>eside  me,"  no  co-eval  power.  "  I  form 
the  light,  and  create  darkness,  I  make  peace," 
or  good,  "  and  create  evil,  I  the  Lord  do  all 
these  things."  Fire,  by  Zerdiishta,  appears 
to  have  been  used  emblematically  only ;  and 
the  ceremonies  for  presen'ing  and  transmit- 
ting it,  introduced  by  him,  were  manifestly 
taken  from  the  Jews,  and  the  sacred  fire  of 
their  tahernocle  and  temple. 

The  old  religion  of  the  Persians  was  cor- 
rupted by  Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  with  its  accompanying  super- 
stition. The  magian  doctrine,  whatever  it 
might  be  at  first,  had  degenerated  ;  and  two 
elernul  principles,  good  and  evil,  had  been 
introduced.  it  was  therefore  necessarily 
idolatrous  also,  and,  like  all  other  false  sys- 
terns,  Outtenng  to  the  vicious  habits  of  the 
people.  So  great  an  improvement  in  the 
moral  character  and  influence  of  the  religion 
of  a  whole  nation  as  was  effected  by  Zoro- 
aster, a  change  which  is  not  certainly  paral- 
leled in  the  ancient  history  of  the  religion  of 
mankind,  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  thought 
possible,  except  we  suppose  a  divine  inter- 
position, either  directly,  or  by  the  occur- 
rence of  some  very  impressive  events.  Now 
aa  there  are  so  many  authorities  for  fixing 
the  time  of  Zoroaster  or  Zeratuaht  nut  many 
years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  great 
Cyrus,  the  events  connected  with  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  may  account  fur  his  success 
in  that  reformation  of  religion  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  For,  had  not  the  minds  of  men 
been  prepared  for  this  change  by  something 
extraordinary,  it  is  not  snpposable  that  they 
would  have  adopted  a  purer  faith  from  him. 
Tliat  he  gave  them  a  better  doctrine,  is  clear 
from  the  admission  of  even  Dean  Pridcaux, 
who  has  very  unjustly  branded  him  as  an 
impostor.  Let  it  then  be  remembered,  that 
as  "  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men,"  he  often  overrules  great  political 
events  for  moral  purposes.  The  Jews  were 
sent  mto  captivity  to  Babylon  to  be  reformed 
from  their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  their 
reformation  commenced  ivith  their  calamity. 
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A  miracle  wu  there  wranght  in  favour  of 
three  Hebrew  confessors  of  the  existence  of 
one  only  God,  and  that  under  circumstance* 
to  put  sliame  upon  a  popular  idol  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  "  all  the  nilem  of  the 
provinces,"  that  the  Unue  of  this  controversy 
uetween  Jehovah  and  idolatry  might  be  made 
known  throughout  that  vast  empire. — Wor- 
ship was  refused  to  the  idol  by  a  few  Hebrew 
captives,  and  the  idol  had  no  power  to  pun- 
i«h  the  public  affront : — the  serA'ants  of  .Jeho- 
vah were  ca«t  into  a  furnace,  and  He  deli- 
vered them  unhurt ;  and  a  royal  decree  de- 
clared "  that  there  was  no  God  who  could 
deliver  after  this  sort."  The  protid  monarch 
himself  also  is  smitten  with  a  smgular  disease ; 
— he  remains  subject  to  it  until  he  acknow- 
ledges the  true  God  ;  and,  upon  his  recovery, 
he  Dublidy  ascribes  to  Him  both  the  justice 
and  the  mercy  of  the  punishment.  This 
event  takes  place,  also,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  dream  which  none  of  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon  could  interpret.  It  wa.s  inter- 
preted by  Daniel,  who  made  the  fulfilment 
to  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  true  God, 
by  ascribing  to  him  the  perfection  of  know- 
ing; the  future,  which  none  of  the  fal^e  gods, 
appealed  to  by  the  Chaldean  sages,  possess- 
ed ;  us  the  inability  of  their  servants  to  in- 
terpret the  dream  sufficiently  proved.  After 
these  singular  events,  Cyrus  lakes  Dabylon, 
and  be  finds  there  the  sage  and  the  states- 
man, Daniel,  the  worshipper  of  the  true 
(lod,  "  who  creates  bolli  good  and  evil,"' 
"  who  makes  the  light,  and  forms  the  dark- 
ness." Tbere  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
and  the  principal  Persians  throughout  the 
empire  would  have  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
respecting  Cyrus,  delivered  more  than  a 
hundred  years  Insfore  he  was  born,  and  in 
which  his  name  stood  recorded,  along  with 
the  ))redicted  circumstances  of  the  capture 
of  Babylon,  pointed  out  to  them.  Every 
reason,  religiouH  and  political,  urged  the 
JeivR  to  make  the  prediction  a  matter  of  no- 
toriety  ;  atui  from  Cyrus's  decree  in  Ezra  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it ; 
because  tliere  is  in  the  decree  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  prophecy.  This  prophecy, 
so  strangely  fulfilled,  would  give  mighty 
force  to  the  doctrine  connected  with  it.  and 
which  it  proclaims  with  so  much  majesty: — 
"  I  am  JinoTAu,  tnd  bane  elac, 
Fonning  lioht,  ud  creaUag  OAnaHMM, 
Making  pkacb,  and  creaiing  KriL: 
I  JaBorAH  *m  the  author  of  all  thoK  things* 

Here  the  great  principle  of  corrupted  Ma- 
gianism  was  directly  attacked  ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
was  felt  to  be  sinffular  and  strikiii)^,  the  doc- 
trine blended  with  it  would  attract  notice. 
Its  force  was  both  fell  and  acknowledged, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  In  that  Cyrus 
acknowledged  the  tnie  God  to  be  supreme, 
and  thus  renounced  his  former  faith ;  and 
the  eiatnple,  the  public  example,  of  a  prince 
■0  beloved,  and  whose  reign  Avas  so  extended, 
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could  not  fail  to  infftience  the  reKgious  ofi^ 
nion-s  of  his  people.     That  the  effect  did  iMtl 
terminate  in  Cyras,  we  know ;  for,  from  iht  1 
hook  of  Ezra,  it  appears  that  both  Darioi  j 
and  .\rlaxerxes  made  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
•lews,  in  wliich  Jehovah   has   the  emphatic 
appellation  repeatedly  given  to  him,  "the 
Ciod  of  heaven,"  the  very  terms  used  by 
Cyrils  himself.     Nor  are  we  to  suppose  tk«J 
impression  confined   to  the  court;  for 
history  of    the   three   Hebrew    youtht, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,   sickness,  and 
formation  from  idolatry,  of  the  interpretitio 
of  the  hand- writing  on  the  wall   by  Danie 
the  servant  of  the  living  God,  of  his  dehrrr.^ 
ance  from  the  lions,  and  the  publicity  of  i 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting  Cyrus, 
too  recent,  too  public,  and   too  striking  il 
their  nature,   not    to   be  often   and 
talked  of.    Biesides,  in  the  prophecy 
ing  Cyrus,  the  intention  of  Almighty  God  itj 
recording  the  name  of  that  monarch  in 
inspired  book,  and  showing  beforehand  I 
he  had  chosen  him  to  overturn  the  Babylon 
ian  empire,  is  expressly  mentiuned  as  haru^ 
respect  to  two  great  objects,    first,  the  di-' 
liverance  of  Israel,  and,  second,  the  making 
known  his  supreme  divinity  among  the  ac- 
tions of  the  earth.     We  again  quote  Lotrtb'i 
translation  ; — 

"  for  the  take  oTniy  Mtrvant  Joe  t. 
Anil  of  [4rael  my  chown. 
I  luive  even  railed  thcc  by  thy  name, 
I  hare  aunumod  thee,  tlwagli  thuu  IuhmiM at isC 
1  am  Jehovah,  and  noLtebe, 
Benile  me  there  la  no  God ; 
t  will  ipid  thee,  thau(h  thou  haat  IMC  known  oib 
ThaJ  Uity  maj;  i*acMr,  yWim  f Ar  rUiMjf  oftht  faiaa 
And  from  the  •rat,  tlut  there  it  xoxs  aaaiB*  lo,*  ^ 

It  was  therefore  intended  by  this  prrweedim 
on  the  part  of  Providence  to  teach,  not  oolr  j 
Cyrus,  but  the  people  of  his  vast  empire,  ua| 
surrounding  nation.^,  1.  That  the  God  of  the 
Jews  was  .Tehovah,  the  splf-stibtistcnt,  Ihl 
eternal  God ;  1.  That  he  wan  < iod  aloar,  thcR 
being  no  Deity  bedside  himself;  and,  3  Tb«l 
good  and  evil,  represented  by  lijfh'  "' 
darkness,  were  neither  independent  ■ 
nal  subsistences,  but  his  great  instr 
and  under  his  control. 

The  Persians,  who  had  ao  vastly  ertuM 
their  empire  by  the  conquetit  of  the  evaa- 
tries  formerly  held  by  the  monarck*  tf 
Babylon,  were  thus  prepared  for  such  i  In- 
formation of  their  religion  as  ZorotMO' 
effected.  The  principlea  he  advocah<d  " 
been  previously  adopted  by  Cyru*  and  olbrl 
Persian  monarcbs,  and  probably  by  naar  <i 
the  principal  persons  of  that  nation.  Zo**' 
aster  himself  thus  became  acquamled  <nlli 
the  great  truths  contained  ia  ihia  '  ' 
prophecy,  which  attackeii  the  re 
tions  of   every  idolatrous   and 

Bvstein.     F'rom  the  other  sacred 

the  Jews,  who  mixed  with  the  IVnii0 1> 
every  part  of  the  empire,  he  tni*!^ 
learned  more.  This  is  sudiciently  p»i>»»" 
from  the  many  point*  of  aimiUritr  betnrt 
his  religion  and  -ludaism,  though  nci' 
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not  tte  allowed  to  speak  so  much  in  the  ntyle 
of  the  holy  scriptures  as  some  passogeti  in 
the  ZcndavcHU  would  indicate.  He  found 
th«  people,  however,  "  prepared  of  the  Lord  " 
to  ailmit  his  reformations,  anil  he  curried 
thein.  Thw  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as 
one  instance  of  several  merciful  dispcnHations 
of  find  to  the  gentile  world,  through  his  own 
pecuLar  people,  the  .lewi,  by  which  the 
itiviatnes  of  the  heathen  tverc  often  checked, 
and  the  light  of  truth  rekindled  among 
tbnn.  In  this  view  the  ancient  Jews  evi- 
deolljr  roneidered  the  Jewish  church  as  ap- 
pointed not  to  preserve  only  but  to  extend 
tnie  religion.  "  God  be  merciful  to  us  and 
l>l«iw  «u  ;  that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
rarlh,  thy  saving  health  unto  all  nations." 
Tbit  renders  pagan  nations  more  e^'idently 
"  without  excuse."  That  this  dispensation 
of  merry  was  afterwards  neglected  among 
the  iVrsians,  is  certain.  How  long  the 
ctf«ct  continued  we  know  not,  nor  bow 
widely  it  »pread ;  |ierh«ps  longer  and  wider 
rnay  now  distinctly  appear.  If  the 
,  who  came  from  the  rast  to  seek  Christ, 
IVrMuns,  some  I  rue  worshippers  of  tiod 
would  o)<|>eflr  to  have  remained  in  Persia  to 
iluit  day  1  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  pro- 
of Isaiah  and  Daniel  were  retained 
thrm.  they  might  be  among  tho'te 
waited  for  redemption,"  not  at  Jeru- 
aalero.  but  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world. 
The  Pur*Tt*,  who  were  nearly  extirpated  by 
Mahometan  fanaticism,  were  charged  by 
their  op(ire«sora  with  the  idolatry  of  lire, 
and  tbi«  was  probably  true  of  the  multitude. 
Some  of  their  writers,  however,  warmly  de- 
fended thrni.ttlve*  against  the  charge.  A 
ronxidcmhle  number  of  them  remain  in 
Indm  to  thU  day,  and  profess  to  have  the 
botiks  of  Zoroaster. 

2.   The   term   Magi   «as    aho   anciently 
'd     generally    throughout    the    Kast,    to 
guish  philosophers,  and  especially  as- 
lomers.      Pliny   and    Ptolemy    mention 
>i.  ^.  "vnonymous  with  magi ;  and  it  was 
tbi'  1  many  learned  men  in  the  Urst 

af^r-  tianity,  that  the  magi  who  pre- 

■cnted  offrnngi  to  the  infant  Saviour.  Mat- 
tbrw  ii.  I .  came  from  soutbcm  Araliia  ;  for 
it  ta  certain  that  "  gold,  frankincense,  and 
h,"  were  productions  of  that  country. 
ry  were  philosophers  among  whom  the 
;mu1s  of  Uie  reformed  mugian  system, 
wa*  extensively  diffused,  \vcre]!nibalily 
BTcomred.  'I  hey  were  pious  men,  al»u,  who 
Bad  •Oine  acquaintai  ce.  it  may  be,  with  the 
Hebrew  prophecie;),  and  were  favoured  them- 
iifi\trm  u  ii!i  divine  revelations.  They  are  to 
1><-  ■  members  of  the  old  pntriarchal 

r  quite  extinguished  among  the 
U41  i  and  they  had  the  epccial  honour  to 
nt  the  homage  of  the  gentile  world  to 
mfaat  Saviour. 
MAOICI.aN  not  unfrequently  occurs  in 
MTtpiturr.     tienerally  it  signitics  a  diviner,  a 
JpCtTn»e-t»Jl"r,  ttc.     .Moses  furliid-^  recourxe 
h  cm  |>ain  of  death :  "  'like  (•oul  that 
or.i 


turnetli  after  such  as  have  familiar  spirita, 
and  after  wizards,  to  go  a  whoring  after 
them,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that 
soul,  and  even  cut  liiin  of)'  from  among  his 
people,"  Lcvit.  xi.\.  31  j  .x.\.  6.  The  He- 
brew is  a'ji'Tn-7MT  n2Hn-7M,  which 
signify  literally. — the  rtrst.  those  possesMd 
with  a  spirit  of  Python,  or  a  demon  that 
foretels  future  events; — the  second,  know- 
ers,  thev  who  boast  of  the  knowledge  of 
secret  things.  It  was  aucli  sort  of  people 
that  Saul  extirpated  out  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
1  Samuel  xxviii.  3.  Daniel  also  spealu 
of  magicians  and  diviners  in  Chaldea,  un- 
der Nebuchadnezxar,  Daniel  i.  30.  &c. : 
nnwai^i  a'Dt»33iii  d'EI!?»1'i  D'ooinV 
He  names  four  aorta  :  Chartumim,  A»aphim, 
Mecaxphim,  and  Casdim,  Daniel  ii.  3.  The 
first,  Chartumim,  according  to'Ilieo()otion.  sig- 
nifies "  enchanters ; "  according  to  the  LXX.. 
"sophists;"  according  to  Jerom,  hariolas, 
"  diviners,  fortune-tellers,  casters  of  nati\'i- 
ties."  The  second  word,  Axapkim,  iiaa  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  (ireek  word  «o^», 
"  wise  man ;"  whether  the  <ireeks  took  lhi« 
word  from  the  Babylonians,  or  rice  vfrgd. 
Theodotion  and  Jerom  have  rendered  it 
"magicians;"  the  LXX.,  "philosophers." 
The  third  word,  Mecagphim,  by  Jerom  and 
the  Greeks,  is  translatea  maltjici,  "  enchant- 
ers ;"  such  as  used  noxious  herbs  and  drtigs, 
the  blood  of  victims,  and  the  bones  of  the 
dead,  for  their  superstitious  operations. 
The  fourth  word,  Catdim,  or  Chaldeans,  has 
two  significations  :  first,  the  Chaldean  peo- 
ple, over  whom  Nebuchadnezxar  was  mon- 
arch ;  the  second,  a  sort  of  philosophers, 
who  dwelt  in  a  separate  part  of  the  city, 
who  were  exempt  from  all  public  offices  and 
employments.  Their  studies  were  physic, 
astrology,  divination,  foretelling  of  future 
events  by  the  stars,  interpretation  of  dreams, 
augury,  worship  of  the  gods,  &c.  .Ml  these 
inqui.xitive  and  superstitious  arts  were  pro- 
hibited among  the  Israelites,  as  founded  on 
imposture  or  devilism.  and  as  inconsistent 
with  faith  in  God's  providence,  and  trust  in 
hi«  supremacy. 

I\1A<J<»G.     See  Goo. 

iMAHaN.\LM.  a  city  of  the  I.«rite8.  of 
the  family  of  Merari.  in  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
upon  the  brook  Jabbok,  Joshua  xxi.  38  ; 
xiii.  20.  The  name  Mahaaaim  signifies  "  two  . 
hosts,"  or  "  two  fields."  Tne  jvatriarch 
gnvc  it  this  name  because  in  this  place  he 
had  a  vision  of  angels  coming  to  meet  him. 
Gen.  xx.vii.  2.  Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ishbosheth,  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  3  Sara.  ii.  9.  1"2.  It  was  also  to  this 
place  that  David  retired,  during  the  us^irp- 
ation  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  rvii.  24  ;  and  this 
rebelltjus  son  was  subdued,  and  suffered 
death,  not  far  from  this  city 

MAHOMKTAMSM.  .Mahomet,  its  dis- 
tinguished founder,  was  bom  in  .\rabia, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  century. 
.\lthnugh  he  had  been  reduced  to  jHii'erty, 
he  ivaj  descended  from  ancestors  who  bad 
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long  hceATd^B^tenons  by  rank  and  by  influ- 
ence; but  having  been  shut  out  from  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  education,  which  in  his  peculiar 
case  mi)iht  have  rather  cramped  than  invigo- 
rated the  aistonishing  powers  of  hia  mind,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  Heek  hui  subsistence 
by  devoting  hitnaelf  to  a  menial  occupation. 
Yet  although  thus  unfavourably  situated,  he 
was  led,  in  conducting  the  commercial  trans- 
actions which,  in  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a 
woman  of  great  wealth,  he  was  employed  to 
arrange,  to  survey  the  state  of  several  of  the 
neighbouring  nations ;  became  acquainted 
wiln  the  most  striking  features  in  the  cha- 
racters of  lliose  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  profit  by  the  informa- 
tion which  he  thus  procured,  from  his  add- 
ing to  the  graces  of  personal  elegance  and 
beauty,  the  most  captivating  manners,  and 
the  most  winning  address.  Exalted  by  the 
partiality  of  Cadijah,  who  conferred  on  him 
Ker  hand  and  her  extensive  possessions,  he 
seems  early  to  have  formed  the  scheme  of 
announcing  himself  as  the  author  of  a  new 
religion,  and,  in  virtue  of  this  sacred  office, 
of  ascending  to  that  supremacy  of  political 
influence  which  it  was  his  singular  fortune, 
soon  after  lie  unfolded  his  pretensions,  to 
attain.  I'aking  advantage  of  that  insensi- 
bility into  which,  by  the  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
he  was  occasionally  thrown,  he  pretended 
that  he  wbh  wrapped  in  divine  contempla- 
tion, or  waa  aclii:Llly  holding  communication 
with  higher  orders  of  beings,  who  were  com- 
mitting to  liim  tjie  divine  instructions  which 
he  was  to  disseminate  through  the  world. 

When  the  time  which  he  conceived  to  be 
favourable  for  the  grand  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion had  arrived,  be  openly  declared  that  he 
was  the  prophet  of  the  most  high  God  ;  but 
the  magistrates  of  Mecca,  despising  his  pre- 
tensions, or  dreading  the  evils  which  might 
result  from  religiouH  innovaiian,  vigorously 
opposed  him,  and  he  found  hiniseli  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment 
which  they  were  preparing  to  inflict  on  him, 
to  have  recourse  to  flight.  He  did  not,  how. 
ever,  relinquish  the  scheme  upon  which  he 
had  HO  lang  meditated,  and  which  he  was 
convinced  that  he  was  (jualified  to  carrv  into 
execution.  After  his  departure  from  Alecca, 
from  which  event  the  Mahomedan  era  of  the 
begira  takes  its  commencement,  he  was 
joined  by  a  few  followers  determined  to 
share  his  fate  ;  and  having  solemnly  conse- 
crated the  banner  under  which  he  was  to 
extend  his  power  and  propagate  his  tenets, 
be  commenced  ho.sCilities  against  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  opposed.  His  first  efforts, 
however,  were  not  crowned  with  success, 
but  he  had  infused  into  his  attendants  a 
spirit  which  misfortune  could  not  subdue : 
they  renewed  their  enterprise,  and  Mecca  at 
length  submitted  to  his  arms.  From  this 
penod  his  exaltation  was  very  rapid ;  he  was 
venerated  as  the  favoured  messenger  of 
heaven,  and  his  countrymen  bowed  down 
before  a  sovereign  protected,  as  they  be- 
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lleved,  by  the  Omnipotent,  and  coi 
to  reveal  his  will.    There  were  many 
which  satisfactorily  account  for  his  >rucce«». 
The    Christian   religion,    in    the    corrnpttd 
form  in  which  it  existed  in  tlie  regions  con- 
tiguous to  the  country  of  the  prophet,  wai 
not  interwoven  with  the  affections  of  its  pro. 
fessors ;  they  were  epUt  into  factions,  con- 
tending about  the  most  frivoloua  distinctions 
and   the  most  ridiculous  tenets ;    and  the 
sword  of  persecution  was  mutually  wielded 
by  them  all,  to  spread  misery  where  there 
should  have  been   the  ties   of   charity  and 
love.     Thus    divided,   they    pre^enteJ   no 
steady  resistance  to  the   attempt   maik  W 
wreBt  from  them  their  religion  ;  and,  indeed, 
as  many  of  them  had  adopted  that  reUgion, 
not  from  conviction,  but   from  dread  of  the 
tyranny  by  which  it  had  been  impo»ed  oo 
tnem,  ihey  only  did  what  they  had  pretnoiuly 
done,  when,  shrinking   from   the  feroci«ui 
xcal  of  the  emi.saaries  of  the   prophet,  tber 
submitted  to  his  doctrine.     A^ith  adminbic 
address,  too,  he   had   framed    bis  religioat 
system,   so  as  to  gratify  those    to  whom  it| 
was  announced.     Laj'ing  down  the  subbme 
and  unquestionable  doctrine  of  the  unitr  d 
God,  he  jtrofessed   to  revere  the  patnarolu, 
whose  memory  the  Arabs  held  la  vroen- 
tion ;  he  admitted  that  Mosea  wwb  a 
senger  from  God  i   he  acknowledged  Jesn* 
as  an  exalted  Prophet;  and   he   founded  hi 
own  pretensions  upon  the  intimation  vhick 
our  Saviour  had  given  that  the  Faracleif,  or 
Comforter,  was  to  be  sent  to  lead  the  vatli 
into  all  truth.    Thus  each  party  found  in  ilu 
Koran  much  of  what  it  bad  been  acnutMaed 
to   believe ;  and  the  transition  wm  in  thit 
way  rendered  more  easy  to   the  admimaa 
that  a  new  revelation  haa  been  vouchsaM 
This  effect  was   facilitated    by  the  igtxv 
ranee  which   prevailed   in  Arabia.     Arrai- 
tomed  to  a  wandering  life,    the  Arabs  hul 
devoted  no  time  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ;  most  of  them  were    even  unalik  to 
read  the  Koran,  the  sublimity  and  l«autf  frf 
which  Were  held  forth  to  them  a^ 
ble  proofs  of  the  inspiration  of 
Ha(l  Mahomet,  indeed,   rested  his  ducUiu 
upon  miracles,  it  might  have  happened  tkri 
the  imposture  by  some  would  have  \it*n  de- 
tected i  but,  with  his  usual  policy,  he  aroidoi 
what  he  knew  was  so  hazardous  .        '      ''' 
the  exception  of  his  reference  t" 
as  surpassing  the  capacity  of  in;i 
citly  disclaimed  having   been   mr, 
do  such  mighty  works  as  huA   h, 
to  establi.sh   the    previous   i 
the  Almighty.     The   fasctna: 
tion  that  he  gave  of  the  joy»  ol  pit..    ■ 
which  he  accommodated   to  the  concej.:    - 
and  wishes  of  the  eastern  nations,  also  oudt 
a  deep  and  favourable  impression ;  tbe  ca- 
tonness  of  imagination  waa  gratifi^  witii  thi 
anticipation  of  a  state  abounding  with  sn- 
sual  gratification  raised  to  the  highest  dnw 
of    exouisiteness ;    whilst    the  dismal  an 
allottea  tlirough  eternity  to  all  who  rrJM*' 
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the  Btem^ft  which  he  brought,  alumed  the 
fcmn  of  the  credulotu  and  superatitiouR  iniil- 
t4tude  whom  he  was  eager  to  allure.  When 
with  these  cau«es  are  combined  the  vigour 
of  his  administration,  and  the  certainty  of 
■iffuiug  or  of  death  in  the  event  of  with- 
■tuiding  his  doctrine,  there  ia  «ufficient  to 
accoont  for  the  succeas  of  hia  religion  i  and 
there  ijg  iu  that  success  nothing  which  con, 
wrth  the  shadow  of  reason,  be  employed,  as, 
with  almnge  perversion  of  argument,  it  has 
•ometime*  been,  to  invalidate  the  proof  for 
the  truth  of  Chri»tianity  deduced  from  ita 
npid  diffiuiion.  lliat  proof  dues  not  rest 
upon  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  mi'i  widely  and  speedily  propagated  ; 
tiMfC  Otigbt,  under  particular  circtimiitances, 
Imtc  been  m  this  nothing  wonderful ;  but  on 
the  facts  that  it  wu  so  propagated,  when  all 
the  human  means  to  which  they  who 
praached  it  could  have  recourse,  would  have 
rMwded  rather  than  promoted  what  actually 
took  plafe  ;  that  it  employed  no  force  ;  that 
It  held  out  no  earthly  advantages;  that  it 
•ccomtnodated  itself  to  no  previous  religiouii 
prirjudirr<  j  and  that  it  opposed  and  reproved 
kU.  and  did  not  gratify  any,  of  the  corrup. 
tioM  and  lusts  of  human  nature. 

But  Mahomet  did  not  limit  hlH  views  to 
the  sovemgnty  of  Arabia  :  he  was  elevated 
bjr  the  hope  of  universal  empire ;  and  he 
moQlded  his  syvtem  so  »a  to  promote  what 
be  was  eager  to  attain.  For  this  pur|>o8e  he 
pn>mi«ed  to  all  who  enrolled  themselves 
under  his  tnnner  full  license  to  plunder  the 
nations  againtt  which  they  were  led  ;  and  he 
made  it  a  fundamental  tenet  of  his  faith  that 
thcj  who  fell  in  the  warlike  enterprises  des- 
tiacd  to  enlarge  the  number  of  believera 
wre  at  once  delivered  from  the  guilt  and 
■liwrj  of  their  sins,  and  were  admitted  to 
tike  happy  scenes  prepaiL-d  fur  the  faithful. 
He  thus  collectea  around  him  an  army 
tboroughljr  devoted,  prepared  for  meeting 
ovsy  danger,  stimidated  to  the  moM  labori- 
oaa  exertions  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and 
steeled  against  ail  which  can  we:dien  courage 
or  exhanst  resolution,  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
Ikope;  whatever  was  their  fate,  they  had  no- 
tluM  to  dread :  if  they  escaped  the  weapons 
al  their  enemie.i,  they  were  loaded  with 
■potl.  and  invited  to  indulgence  :  and  if  they 
CbU.  they  were  canonized  oy  ihote  who  sur- 
vived, and  exchanged  the  vicissitude^)  and 
iToables  of  this  world  for  the  delights  of 
■  sensual  paradise.  An  army  thus  con- 
■titated  ana  thus  impelled  must,  under  any 
■rircum stances,  have  t>?en  formidable;  against 
them  the  ii^iual  methods  to  defeat  invasion 
■nd  to  prevent  conquest  would  have  failed  j 
they  could  have  been  8ucce«sfuUy  encoun- 
'  1 1  y  by  men  who  had  imbibed  a  similar 
iJ  who  identified  patience  and  cou- 
rn^i  4><  ihe  Aeld  with  the  mo«t  sacred  duty 
required  by  religion.  i^H  the  advantages 
which,  after  Arabia  had  acknowledged  nis 
If,  and  hailed  him  as  the  prophet  of  the 
*    hi  tingitt.  ataMmily  anticipate,  Ma- 
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he  was  ]>re|iaring  to  bring  into  action  the 
mighty  machine  which  he  bad  erected,  his 
earthly  career  was  terminated,  and  he  left  to 
others  to  execute  the  schemes  which  he  had 
fondly  devised- 

"ITie  energy  of  the  system  remained  after 
the  author  of  it  was  removed  from  the 
world :  and  his  successors  lost  no  time  in 
extending  their  dominions  far  beyond  tlie 
Winds  of  .Arabia.  The  obstacles  opposed 
to  them  instantly  yielded ;  a  feeble  and  de- 
generate empire  sinking  under  its  own 
weight,  and  unable  to  resist  any  power  act* 
ing  against  it,  at  once  submitted  to  the  host 
of  fanatical  plunderers,  who  spread  desola- 
tion as  they  advanced  ;  the  richest  provinces 
Soon  were  wrested  from  it ;  and  the  most 
fertile  reKions  of  Asia  fell  under  the  con- 
quering fury  of  the  calijihs.  Persia,  which 
had  long  persecuted  Christianity,  was  added 
to  their  increasing  territories ;  .^syria  submit- 
ted to  their  yoke  ;  and,  what  filled  with  hor- 
ror and  with  anguish  the  believers  in  the 
gospel,  Palestine,  that  holy  land  from  which 
the  light  of  divine  truth  had  beamed  upon 
the  nations,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
those  awful  or  intereiiting  events  recorded  in 
the  inspired  scriptures,  which  had  witnessed 
the  life,  the  ministry,  the  death,  the  restir- 
rection,  and  ascension  of  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  bent  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  an 
infidel  sovereign,  nominally,  indeed,  revering 
the  Founder  of  its  religion,  but  filled  with 
bigoted  and  implacable  hatred  against  the 
most  attached  and  conscientious  of  his  disci- 
ples. But  the  caliphs  did  not  accomplish 
their  principal  object  when  they  reduced  to 
subjection  the  countries  which  they  ravaged : 
to  them  it  was  of  infinitely  more  moment  to 
propagate  the  MuBselman  faith;  and,  accord- 
ingly, although  in  the  commencement  of 
that  faith  some  indulgence  was,  from  politi- 
cal considerations,  granted  to  the  <  'hrisiiana, 
there  was  soon  no  alternative  left  to  the 
trembling  captives  but  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  the  prophet,  or  to  submit  to  slavery 
or  death.  VVe  cannot  wonder  that  tenets 
thus  enforced  rapidly  spread ;  they  sup- 
planted, in  many  extensive  regions,  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus;  and,  incor|>orating  themselves 
with  civil  governments,  or  rather  founding 
all  governments  upon  the  Koran,  they  con- 
tinue, at  the  distance  of  eleven  hundred 
year^,  to  be  believed  through  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  world. 

The  etfect  of  this  signal  revolution  waa 
first  experienced  by  those  Cliristians  who 
inhabited  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  : 
but  the  account  of  it  must  have  been  speedily 
conveyed  throughout  Christendom,  and  the 
gigantic  enterprises  of  the  Saracens  soon 
threatened  all  nations  with  slavery  and  su- 
perstition. The  successors  of  the  prophet, 
in  the  eighth  century,  directed  their  steps 
towards  Europe ;  and  having  at  length 
crossed  the  narrow  sea  which  separates  Africa 
from  Spain,  they  dispersed  the  troops  of 
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Roderick,  kin;;  of  the  Goihs,  took  )io«3e'<- 
sion  of  the  (rr^i^l^r  PB<^  of  hif!  dominions, 
subverted  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths,  which 
had  been  established  in  8pain  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries,  and  planted  themselves 
along  the  const  of  (iaul,  from  the  F'yrenean 
mountains  to  the  Khine,  Charlemagne, 
alarmed  at  thctr  progress,  made  a  great 
effort  to  crush  them  :  l)ut  he  failed  in  accom- 
plixhing  hid  object,  and  they  committed,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  which  they  visited, 
the  most  shocking  devastations. 

When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mahomet 
had  heen  spent  in  preparatory  meditation  on 
the  system  he  was  aliout  to  establish,  the 
chapters  of  the  Alcoran  or  Koran,  which  was 
to  contain  the  nile  of  the  faith  and  practice 
of  his  followers,  were  dealt  out  slowly  and 
separately  during  the  long  period  of  three- 
and-twenty  years.  He  entrusted  his  beloved 
wife.  Itaphsa.  the  daughter  of  Omar,  with 
the  keeping  of  the  chest  of  his  a|)0stleship, 
in  which  were  laid  up  all  the  originals  of  the 
revelations  lie  prtti-nded  to  have  received  by 
tlie  ministration  of  tlie  angel  Gabriel,  and 
out  af  which  the  Koran,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  surats,  or  cnapters, 
of  i-ery  unequal  length,  was  composed  after 
his  death.  Yet,  defective  in  its  structure, 
and  not  less  exceptionable  in  its  doctrines 
and  precepts,  was  the  work  which  he  thus 
delivered  to  his  followers  as  the  oracles  of 
Ood.  \Vc  will  not  detract  from  the  real 
merit  of  the  Koran  ;  we  allow  it  to  be  gene- 
rally elegant  and  often  sublime ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  reject  with  disdain  its  arrogant 
pretensions  to  anything  supernatural.  Nay, 
if,  descending  to  a  minute  mvestigation  of  it, 
we  consider  its  perpetual  inconsistency  and 
absurdity,  we  shall  indeed  have  cause  for 
astontshinent  at  that  weakness  of  humanity 
which  could  ever  have  received  such  compo- 
sitions as  the  work  of  the  Deity,  and  which 
could  still  hold  it  in  aurh  high  admiration  as 
it  is  held  by  the  folluwera  of  Mahomet  to  the 
present  day.  Far  from  su|)porting  its  arrogant 
claim  to  a  supernatural  work,  it  sinks  below 
the  level  of  many  compositions  confessedly  of 
human  original ;  and  still  lower  does  it  fall 
whencompared  with  that  pureand  [lerfect pat- 
tern which  we  justly  admire  in  the  scriptures 
of  truth.  The  tirst  praise  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  is  invention  ;  but  the  Koran 
bears  little  itofiression  of  this  transcendent 
character.  It  does  not  contain  one  single  doe- 
trine  which  may  not  fairly  be  derived  either 
from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures, 
from  the  spurious  and  apocryphal  gospels, 
then  current  in  the  east,  from  the  'I'alniudi- 
cal  legends,  or  from  the  traditions,  customs, 
and  opinions  of  the  .Vrabians.  And  the 
materials  collected  from  these  aeviral  sources 
are  here  heapeil  together  with  [icr|)etual  and 
needless  repetitions,  without  any  .-ettled 
jirinciplc,  or  visible  connexion.  The  most 
prominent  feature  uf  the  Koran,  that  point 
of  excellence  in  which  the  partiahty  of  its 
admirers  has  ever  delighted  to  view  it,  is 
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the  Bublimv  ..olion  it  generally  tmpre«se«  of 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  But  if  iU 
author  had  really  derived  these  just  concep- 
tions  from  the  inspiration  uf  that  Bting 
whom  they  attempt  to  describe,  they  would 
not  have  been  surrounded,  as  they  now  are, 
on  every  side  with  error  and  absurdity.  By 
attempting  to  e.Yplain  what  is  inconcei\-ahle, 
to  describe  what  is  inefl'able,  and  to  mateti* 
alize  what  in  itself  is  spiritual,  he  absunllf 
and  impiously  aimed  to  sensualize  the  puntjr 
of  the  divine  essence.  But  it  might  easily 
be  proved,  that  whatever  the  Koran  justly 
defines  of  the  divine  attribute.*,  was  borrowed 
from  our  holy  scnpturcs ;  which,  even  from 
their  first  promulgation,  but  especially  froa 
the  completion  of  the  New  Testament,  hiitv 
extended  the  views,  and  enlightened  lb« 
understandings,  of  mankind. 

The  Koran,  indeed,  everywhere  inculMtcf 
that  grand  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  tht 
unity  of  the  supreme  Being,   the  establi*l>- 
inunt  of  which  was  constantly  alleged  by  th« 
impostor  as  the  primary  object  of  bis  pre- 
tended mission ;  but  on  the  subject  of  ihs 
Christian  Trinity,  its  author  seems  to  h«« 
entertained  very  gross  and  mistaken  idrai, 
and  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  per- 
fect coiwiittcncv   of  that   opinion   with  tii« 
unity  of  the   Deity.     With   respect  to  llie 
great  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  life,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  soul  after  its  departure  from  the 
body,  it  tniist  indeed   be  acknuwled);ed  ibit 
llu'  jtrojihct  of  Arabia  has  presented  us  wiiii 
a  ni'itrer  [irospect  of  the  invisible  world,  aod 
di.sc[osed  to  us  a  thousand  particular*  cwn- 
rerning  it,   which   the  holy  scriptures  hail 
wrapped  in  the  most  profound  and  iny<t*ri- 
ous  silence.     But  in  nis  various  repre*-enta- 
tions  of  another  life,  he  generally  deiceiub 
to  an  imnecesnary  niinuteneas  and  particu- 
larity,   which   excite    disgust   and   ndicul*. 
instead    of  reverence.       He  constantly  pit- 
tended  to  have  received    these   stupendoiii 
secrets  by  the  ministry  of  the  angel  (Jabriel, 
from  that  eternal  book  in  which  the  dinflf 
decrees  have  been  written  by  the  finirer  of 
the  Almighty  from  the    foundation  of  the 
world;  but  the  learned  inciuirer  will  di«ov« 
a  more  accessible,  and  a  far  more  prolwbk, 
Hource  whence  they  might  he  derived,  pMtlj 
in  the  wild   and    fanciful    opinions   of  tbe 
ancient  Arabs,  and  chietly  iu  those  exhaiwt- 
less   stores  of  marvellous    and   iinprvibaM* 
fiction,  the  works  of  the  nibMns.     Henfr, 
that  romantic  fable  of  the  angel  of  deaik 
H'hoae  peculiar  office  it  is,  at  the  destined 
hour,  to  dissolve  the  union  betwixt  soul  ioi 
body,  and  to  free  the  departing  spirit  fnOT 
its  jirison  of  flesh.     Hence,  too,  the  variont 
descriptions  of  the  general  resurrection  aod 
finnl  judgment  with  which  the  Koran  inrj 
where   abounds;    and    hence   the  rait  but 
ideal   balance   in   which   the  actions  of  tH 
mankind  shall  then  be  impartially  weigWi 
and  their  etenial  doom  be   assigned  Utm, 
either  in  the  regions  of  bliss  or  miserr,  •*■ 
cording  as  their  good  or  evil  deeds  sboU 
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ponderate.  Here,  too,  may  be  traced  the 
gmnd  and  original  oiiilineo  of  that  aensual 
pmradiM,  and  those  luxurious  enjoymenta, 
which  were  so  successfully  eniplovea  in  the 
Koran,  to  gratify  the  ardent  genius  of  the 
Arabs,  and  allure  them  to  the  standard  of  the 
prophet. 

The  same  observation  which  has  been  ap- 
■bad  with  respect  to  the  sources  whence  the 
doctrines  were  drawn,  may,  with  some  few 
fimitations,  be  likewise  extended  to  the  pre- 
cepts which  the   .Vrabian  legislator  has  en- 
joined.    That  the  Koran,  amidst  a  various 
and  confused  heap  of   ridicuUms  and  even 
immoral  precepts,  containm  many  interesting 
aod  instructive  lessons  of  morality,  cannot 
with  tnith  be  denied.     Of  these,  however, 
the  merit  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  feeble 
iotitation,  but  to  the  great  and  perfect  ori- 
ginal from  which  they  were  manifestly  drawn. 
natcad  of  improving  on  the  ChriNtian  pre- 
cafrts  by  a  superior  degree  of  refinement ; 
inatead  of  exhibiting  a  purer  and  more  per- 
fect system  of  morals  than  that  of  the  gospel ; 
the  (iriiphel  of  Arabia  has  miserably  neba.scd 
mml  wcAened  even  what  he  has  borrowed 
fraoi   that  system.      We  are  told  by  our 
Savioar,  that  a  man  is  to  be  the  husband  of 
one   wife,   and  that  there   is  to  be  an  in- 
avparable  union  between  them.     By  Maho- 
1  iMt't  confession,  Jesus  Chri»t  was  a  prophet 
I  ef  the  true  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
r  vith  him.     Yet  in  the  Koran  we  fina  pennis- 
iion  for  any  person  to  have  four  wives,  and 
|W  Biajiy  concubines   as   he   can   maintain. 
'fua  :  oar  Saviour  expressly  tells  us,  that, 
;  tb«  resnrrection,  "  they  will  neither  marry 
Mtr  b*  given   in   marriage ;  but   be  like  the 
aagcis  of  (iod  in  heaven."     We  are  informed 
I  by  I^t.  Paul,  that  we  shall  be  changed, 
bare   a  spiritual   and  glorified  body ; 
flesh  and  blood   cannot  inherit    the 
}c»tn  of  heaven  ;  neither  can  corruption 
iption."     But  Mahomet  gives 
.(  account :  it  is  clear,  from  his 
tiiite»tsion,  that  the  happiness  promised 
Konin  consists  in  base  and  corporeal 
rnls.     According  to  its  author,  there 
not  only  be  marriage,  but  also  servitude 
is    Um  next  world.    The  very  meanest  in 
pondiae  will  hare  eighty  thousand  ser\'anta, 
awl  MTcntytwo  nives  of  the  girls  of  para- 
4taB»  betides  the  wives  he  had  in  this  world ; 
Iw  will  also  have  a  tent  erected  for  him  of 
bya^inths,   and  emeralds.     And  as 
t  will  take  place,  so  a  new  race  will 
]uced  in  heaven  ;  for,  says  the  Koran, 
ty  of  ttie  faithful  in  paradise  be  desirous 
na,  it  shall  be  conceived,  bom,  and 
I  9f  in  the  space  of  an  hour."     But  on 
rontradictions    in    point    of   doctnne, 
ihoogb  su/Scient  of  themselves  to  confute 
pretcoaioiu  of  Mahomet,  we  forbear  to 
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alted  moral  precepts,  not  unfrequently  either 
terminate  in,  or  are  interwoven  with,  some 
provision  to  gratify  the  inordinate  cravings 
of  ambition,  or  some  license  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  corrupt  passions  of  the  human 
heart.  It  has  allowed  priA'ate  revenge,  in  the 
case  of  murder  i  it  has  given  a  sanction  to 
fornication  ;  and,  if  any  weight  be  due  to  the 
example  of  its  author,  it  has  justified  adul- 
tery. It  has  made  war,  and  rapine,  and 
bloodshed,  provided  they  be  exercised  against 
unbelievers,  not  only  meritorious  acts,  but 
even  essential  duties  to  the  good  .MuHaelman  ; 
duties  by  the  performance  of  which  he  may 
secure  tiie  constant  favour  and  [)rotection  of 
God  and  his  prophet  in  this  life,  and  in  the 
next  entitle  himself  to  the  boundless  joys  of 
paradise.  In  the  Koran  are  advanced  the 
following  assertions,  among  others  already 
noticed  :  'lltat  both  Jews  and  Christians  are 
idolaters;  that  the  patriarchs  and  apostles 
were  Mahometans ;  that  the  angels  wor- 
shipped  Adam,  and  that  the  fallen  angels 
were  driven  from  heaven  for  not  doing  so ; 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  neither  God, 
nor  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  he  assured 
Mahomet  of  this  in  a  conference  with  the 
Almighty  and  him ;  yet  that  he  was  both  the 
word  and  Spirit  of  God :  not  to  mention 
numberless  absurdities  concerning  the  crea- 
tion, the  deluge,  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
resurrection,  the  day  of  judgment,  too  gross 
to  be  received  by  any  except  the  most  de- 
based understanding!). 

It  was  frequently  the  triumphant  boast  of 
St.  Paul,  that  the  gospel  of  Je.sus  ('hrist  had 
for  ever  freed  mankind  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  ceremonial  obser\-ance8.  But  the 
Koran  renews  and  perpetuates  the  slavery, 
by  prescribing  to  its  votaries  a  ritual  still 
more  oppressive,  and  entangling  them  again 
in  a  yoke  of  bondage  yet  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  law.  Of  this  kind,  amidst  a 
variety  of  instances,  is  that  great  and  merito- 
rious act  of  Mahometan  devotion,  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  j  an  act 
which  the  Koran  has  enjoined,  and  the  pious 
Mussulman  implicitly  performs,  as  necessary 
to  the  obtaining  pardon  of  his  sins,  and 
qualifying  him  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  al- 
luring |)Ieasures  and  exquisite  enjoyments  of 
paradise.  To  the  several  articles  of  faith  to 
which  all  his  followers  were  to  adhere,  Ma- 
homet added  four  fundamental  points  of 
religious  practice ;  namely,  prayer  five  times 
a  day,  fasting,  alms-giving,  and  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca.  Under  the  first  of  these  are 
comprehended  those  frequent  washings  or 
purifications  which  he  prescribed  as  necessary 
preparationR  for  the  duty  of  prayer.  So 
necessary  did  he  think  them,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  aeclared,  that  the  practice  of  religion 
is  founded  upon  cleanbness,  which  is  one 
half  of  faith,  and  the  key  of  prayer.  The 
second  of  these  he  conceived  to  be  a  duty  of 
so  great  moment,  that  he  used  to  say  it  was 
the  gate  of  religion,  and  that  the  odour  of 
the  mouth  of  him  who  fasteth  is  more  gr^te- 
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ful  to  God  than  tliat  of  musk.  The  third  is 
lodlic'l  upon  as  m  pleasing  in  the  sit^ht  of 
God,  that  the  caljpn  Omar  l^bn  Abtklaziz 
used  to  say,  "  Prayer  carries  us  half  way  to 
God  ;  fuHting  brings  ua  to  the  dour  of  hii« 
palace  ;  nod  alms  procure  us  admisjiiuD." 
The  last  of  these  practical  religious  duties  is 
deemed  so  necessary,  that,  according  to  a 
tradition  of  Mahomet,  he  who  dies  without 
performing  it,  "  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian."  As  to  the  negative  precepts  and 
institutions  of  this  religion,  the  Xlahometans 
are  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  and  are  pro- 
hibited from  gaming,  usury,  and  the  eating 
Qf  blood  and  swine's  flesh,  and  whatever  dies 
of  itself,  or  is  strangled,  or  killed  liy  a  blow, 
or  by  another  beast.  'Hicy  lire  said,  how- 
ever, to  comply  wilh  the  prohibition  of 
gaming,  Cfrom  wliicli  fhess  seems  to  be  ex- 
cepted,) much  better  tiiaa  they  do  with  that 
of  wine,  under  which  all  strung  and  inebria- 
ting bquors  are  included ;  fur  buLh  the  Per- 
•ians  and  Turks  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
freely. 

However  successful  and  triumphant  from 
without,    the   progre.HS   of  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  received  a  considerable  check  by 
the    civil    disscnitions   which    arose   among 
themselves  euwn  after  his  death.     Abubeker 
and  All,  the  former  the  father-in-law,  the 
latter  the  aon-in-law,  of  this  pretended  pro- 
phet, aspired  both  to    succeed  him  in  the 
emi)ire  which  he  bad  erected.     Upon  this 
arose   a  cruel  and  tedioua   contest,  whose 
flames  produced  that  schism  which  divided 
the   Mahometans  into  two  great  factions  ; 
and  this  separation  not  only  gave  rise  to  a 
variety  of  opinions  and  rites,  but  also  excited 
the  must  implucable  hutreti,  and  the  most 
deadly   animosities,  which  have  been   con- 
tinued tu  the  present  day.   With  such  furious 
teal  in  ihw  contention  still  carried  on  between 
these  two  factions,  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Sonnites  and  Schiites,  that  each 
party  detect  and  anathematize  the  other  as 
abominable  heretics,  and   farther  from  the 
tnith  than  either  the  l^hristians  or  the  Jews. 
The  chief  points  in  which  they  differ  are : 
1.  The  SehiiteH  reject  Abubeker,  Omar,  and 
Olhman,  the  first  three  caliphs,  as  usurpers 
and  intruders;  but  the  Sonnites  acknowledge 
and    respect   them    as    rightful    caliphs    or 
imams.     2.  Hie  Schiites  prefer  Ali  to  Maho- 
met, or,  at  least,  esteem  them  both  equal ; 
but  the  Sonnites  admit  neither  Ali,  nor  any 
of  the  prophets,  to  be  equal  to  Mahomet. 
Z.  The  Sonnites  charge   the  Schiites  with 
corrupting  the  Koran,  and  ueglccting  its  pre- 
cepts ;    and   the    Schiitea   retort    the   same 
charge  on  the  Sonnites,     4.  The   Sonnites 
receive  the  Sonnn,  or  book  of  traditions  of 
their  prophet,  as  of  canonical  authority ;  but 
the  Schiites  reject  it  as  apocryphal,  and  un- 
worthy of  credit.     The  Sonnites  are  subdi- 
vided into  four  chief  sects,  of  which  the  first 
is  that  of  the  Hanefites,  who  generally  pre- 
va\\   among   the   Turks  and    Tartars ;    the 
second,  that  of  the  Malecites,  whose  doctrine 
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is  chie8y  followed  in  Barbary,  and  otber 
ports  of  Africa;  the  third,  that  of  the  Sbi^ 
feite-s,  who  are  chiefly  confined  to  Arabia 
and  Persia ;  and  the  fourth  orthodoi  sect  is 
that  of  tlie  Hanbalites,  who  are  not  rery 
numerous,  and  seldom  to  be  met  with  outa 
the  limits  of  Arabia.  The  heretical  netls 
among  tho  Mahometans  are  those  which  are 
counted  to  bold  heterodox  opinions  in  funda- 
mentals, or  matters  of  faith ;  and  they  are 
variously  compounded  and  decompounded 
of  the  opinions  of  four  chief  sects ;  the  Mo- 
tazalites,  the  Safatians,  the  Kharejites,  and 
the  Schiites. 

Ever  since  the  valour  of  John  Sotaaki  J 
rolled  back  the  hosts  of  Islamism  fram^HH 
em  and  central  Europe,  the  ci\'il  domf^^H 
of  the  false  prophet  has  been  rather  tctH^ 
grade  than  advancing.  A  free  philosopby 
in  many  places  is  destroying  the  influence 
of  the  system  among  the  better  iiifornxd; 
and  the  barbarism  and  mii^cry  which  a  bad 
Hovernmcnt  inflicts  upon  the  people,  weakens 
Its  power,  and  is  preparing  the  way  for  great 
changes.  The  throwing  on  the  Turkish  joke 
by  the  Greeks,  and  the  rising  greatae««  of 
Russia,  are  symptoms  of  the  approachifig 
subversion  of  Mahometaniam  aa  a  powtt 
and  thus  the  fall  of  this  eastern  anti ' 
cannot  long  be  delayed.  It  is,  indeed, 
now  supported  only  by  the  rival  intei 
('hriHtian  powers ;  and  a  new  combination 
among  them  would  suddenly  withdraw  it< 
only  support. 

M.'VLAL'II!,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.     Malachi  prophesied  about  B.C. 
400 ;   and  some  traditionary  accounts  stil« 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Sapha,  and  of  tlx 
tribe  of  Zebulun.     He  reproves  the  peopk 
for  their  wickedness,  and  Ine  priests  fortbdr 
negligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  offio; 
he  threatens  the  disobedient  with  the  j  ' 
ments  of  God,  and  promises  great 
to  the  penitent  and  pious  ;  he  predicli 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  preaching  of  Jol* 
the  Baptist ;  and  with  a  solemnity  beconinf 
the  last  of  the  prophets,  he  closes  the  nad 
canon  with  enjoining  the  strict  obserrM* 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  tillthe  forerunner,  alreidy 
promised,   should   appear  in   the  si'inl  « 
Hlias,  to  introduce  the  Messiah,  who  wut* 
establish  a  new  and   evcrlajiting   coYfiuiit 
MA.M.Ml  )N.  a  Syriac  word  which  signifo 
riches.  Matt.  vi.  24. 

MA.MKE,  an  Amorite,  brother  of  A*«f 
and  Djihcol,  and  friend  of  Abraham,  Cs 
xiv.  13.  It  was  with  these  three  ?«*■•• 
together  with  his  own  and  their  donMsl*'" 
that  Abraham  pursued  and  overrama  tl* 
kings  after  their  conquest  of  Sodxmi  w 
Gomorrah. 

2,  Mambe,  the  same  as  Hebron.  '0*5* 
xxiii.  19,  it  is  said,  that  "Abraham  low" 
Sarah  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpdili. 
before  Mamre :  the  same  is  Hebron  in  d)« 
land  of  L'anaan."  And  in  Gen.  xxxv.  •J?.* 
is  said,  that  "  Jacob  came  unto  Isuc  k)* 
father,  unto  -Mamre,  unto  the  cit)'  of  Arb*. 
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%1ucli  u  Hebron."  The  city  probably  de- 
rived it*  name  from  that  Mamrc  who  joined 
AbnhuD  in  the  pimuit  of  Chedorlaomer, 
uid  the  rescue  of  Lot,  (rcn.  xiv. 

Mamhb,  Pi^iN  OF,  a  plain  near  Mamre, 
or  Hebron,  «aid  to  be  about  two  miles  to  the 
•outh  of  the  town.  Here  Abraham  dwelt 
kfter  hilt  separation  from  Ixit;  here  he  re- 
ceired  from  God  himself  a  promise  of  the 
land,  in  which  he  was  then  a  stranger,  for 
hia  pMterity  j  here  he  entertained  the  angelii 
■mkr  >n  oak,  and  received  a  second  promise 
of  A  ton  ;  and  here  he  purchased  a  buryinK- 
pUfc  for  Sarah,  which  served  also  as  a  iicpid- 
tAre  for  himsel/  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 

M.VNAHEM  was  the  sixteenth  king  of 

bnel,  and  son  of  Gadi.     He  revenged  the 

th   of  his   master  Zachariah,  by  killing 

lum.  son  of  Jal)e8h,  who  had  usurped 

'lb*  enxwn  of  Israel,  A.  M.  3232,  3  Kings  xv. 

13,  Sec     Manahem  reigned  in  his  stead. 

ftfANASSEH,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph, 
aad  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  Gen. 
xli.  50,  WIS  bom,  A.M.  22go.  B.C.  1714. 
TIm  aune  Manasseh  si^ifies  forgetfulneu, 
bceaoM  Joseph  said,  "  Gud  hath  made  me 
forget  all  mv  toU,  and  all  my  father's  house." 
When  Jacob  was  going  to  die,  Joseph  brought 
kia  two  sons  to  him,  that  his  father  might 
gLTt  them  his  Ust  blessing.  Gen.  xlviii.  Ja- 
eob,  having  seen  them,  adopted  them.  The 
toibe  of  Manasseh  came  ont  of  Egypt  in 
iber  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
I,  upwards  of  twenty  years  old,  under  the 
'conduct  of  Gamaliel,  son  of  I'edahmr,  Num. 
ii-  20,  21.  This  tribe  was  divided  in  the 
land  of  nromi«e.  One  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
•dtlcd  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  and  pos- 
•esied  the  country  of  Bashan,  from  the  river 
Jah>>ok,  to  Mount  Libanus;  and  the  other 
haii  tribe  of  Manasseh  settled  on  this  side 
and  posses-sed  the  country  between 
ribe  of  Ephraim  south,  and  the  tribe  of 
;haT  north,  ha\'ing  the  river  Jordan  east, 
the   Mediterranean  Sea  west,   Joshua 


;.  M*)r&ssKH,  the  fifteenth  kingof  Judah, 
[>o  and  successor  of  Hezekiah,  was 
Ire  year*  old  when  he  beoran  to  reign, 
reigned  fifty- five  years,  2  Kings  m.  21 ; 
I,  3;  2  Chron.  zxxiii.  I,  2,  &c.  His 
■KiUwr**  name  was  Hephzibah.  He  did  evil 
ia  the  *ight  of  the  Lord ;  woriihipped  the 
idols  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  rebuilt  the  high 
plarrt  thttt  his  father  Hezekiah  had  destroy- 
•d  i  ael  up  altars  to  Baal ;  and  planted  groves 
to  faUa  giods.  He  raised  altars  to  the  whole 
hoat  of  hearen,  in  the  courts  of  God's  house  -, 
■nade  hia  son  pasa  through  the  fire  in  honour 
of  >|olacb  :  wa«  addicted  to  magic,  divina- 
tknaa.  aufuries,  and  other  superstitions ;  set 
■up  the  idol  Astane  in  the  houst;  of  God ; 
§maSij,  he  involved  his  people  in  all  the 
sbaannalMm  of  the  idolatrous  nations  to  that 
dcgna,  that  Israel  committed  more  wicked- 
aaaa  than  tha  Canaanites,  whom  the  Lord 
I  'jbtA  dritwi  oat  before  them.  To  all  these 
■^M|M  Biaaaaaab  tddad  cruelty ;  and  he  shed 
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nvers  of  mnoccnt  blood  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Lord  being  provokeil  by  so  manv  crimes, 
threatened  him  by  his  prophets,  "  I  will  blot 
out  Jenisalem  as  a  ^vriting  is  blotted  out  of 
a  writing.lablet."  The  calamities  which 
God  had  threatened  began  towards  the 
twenty-second  year  of  this  impious  prince. 
The  king  of  Assyria  sent  his  army  against 
him,  who,  seizing  him  among  the  brion 
and  brambles  where  he  was  hid,  fettered 
hia  hands  and  feet,  and  carried  him  to 
Babylon,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  12,  &c.  It 
was  probably  Sargon  or  Esar-haddon,  king 
of  Assyria,  who  sent  Tartun  into  Palestine, 
and  who  taking  Atoth,  attacked  Manasseh, 
put  him  in  irons,  and  led  him  away, 
not  to  Nineveh,  but  to  Babylon,  of  which 
Esar-haddon  had  become  master,  and  had 
rc-united  the  empires  of  the  Assj'riaos  and 
the  Chaldeans.  Alanasseh,  in  bonds  at  Ba- 
bylon, humbled  himself  before  God,  who 
heard  his  prayers,  and  brought  him  back  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  Alanasseh  acknowledged  the 
hand  of  the  Lord.  Manasseh  was  probably 
delivered  out  of  prison  by  Saosduchin,  the 
successor  of  Esar-haddon,  2  ('hron.  xxxiii. 
13,  14.  &c.  Being  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
he  restored  the  worship  of  the  Lord  ;  broke 
down  the  altars  of  the  false  gods ;  abolished 
all  tracea  of  their  idolatrous  worship ;  but  he 
did  not  destroy  the  high  places  ;  which  is  the 
only  thing  scripture  reproaches  him  with, 
after  his  return  from  Babylon.  He  caused 
Jerusalem  to  be  fortilied ;  and  be  inclosed 
with  a  wall  another  city,  which  in  his  time 
was  erected  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  %vhich 
went  by  the  name  of  the  second  city,  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14.  He  put  garrisons  into  all  the 
strong  places  of  Judah.  Manasseh  died  at 
Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  in  the  garden  of 
his  house,  in  the  garden  of  Uxca,  2  Kings  xxi. 
18.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amon. 

MANDRAKE,  O'Hnn,  Gen.  xxi.U— 16  J 
Cant.  vii.  13.  Interpreters  have  wasted  much 
time  and  pains  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  is  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word  duda- 
im.  Some  translate  it  by  "  violet,"  others, 
"lilies."  "jasmines,"  "truffle  or  mush- 
room," and  some  think  that  the  word  means 
"  flowers,"  or  "  line  flowers,"  in  jzeneral. 
Bochart.  Calmet,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
suppose  the  citron  intended ;  Celsius  is  per. 
suaded  that  it  is  the  fniit  of  the  lote  tree ; 
Hillcr,  that  cherries  are  spoken  of;  and  Lu- 
dolf  maintains  that  it  is  the  fruit  which  the 
Syrians  call  roauz,  resembling  in  figure  and 
taste  the  Indian  fig ;  but  the  generality  of 
interpreters  and  commentators  anderi<tand 
by  dudaim,  mandrakes,  a  species  of  melon ; 
and  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
in  both  the  Targums,  on  Gen.  xxx.  14.  It 
appears  from  scripture,  that  they  were  in 
perfection  about  the  time  of  wheat  harreat, 
have  an  agreeable  odour,  may  be  preaerved, 
and  are  placed  with  pomegranates.  Hasael- 
quist,  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Lin- 
nieus,  who  travelled  into  the  Holy  Land  to 
make  diacovenei  in  natural  history,  imagiuaa 
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that  the  plant  commonly  called  mandrake,  is 
intended.  Speaking  of  Nazareth,  in  tialilee, 
he  aajTH,  "  What  I  found  most  remarkable  at 
this  village  was  the  great  niitnber  of  man- 
drake.i  which  grew  in  a  vale  tielow  it.  I 
hu<l  not  the  plea-sure  to  see  this  plant  in  blog- 
HOm,  the  fruit  now  (.May  5th,  ().  S.)  hanging 
ripe  on  the  stem,  which  lay  withered  on  the 
ground.  From  the  season  in  which  this 
mandrake  blossoms  and  ripens  fruit,  one 
might  form  a  conjecture  that  it  wax  Rachel's 
dudaim.  lliese  were  brought  her  in  the 
wheat  harvest,  which  in  (lalilee  is  in  the 
month  of  May,  about  this  lime,  and  the 
mandrake  was  nuw  in  fnvit." 

i\l.\NK:il.KANS,  or  MANICHEF..S.  a 
denomination  founded  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  century,  by  Mani,  Manes,  or  Mani- 
chfeus.  Heing  a  Persian  or  Chaldean  by 
birth,  and  educated  among  the  magi,  he 
attempleil  a  coalition  of  their  doctrine  with 
the  (..'Iiristian  .system,  or  rather,  the  exjdica- 
tion  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Dr.  Lurdner, 
BO  far  from  taking  Mani  and  his  folloivera 
for  enthusiasts,  as  some  have  done,  thinks 
they  erred  on  the  other  side,  and  were  rather 
a  sect  of  reaxoners  and  philosophere,  than 
vi.sionarics  and  enthusiasts.  ^  Faustus, 
one  of  their  leaders,  says,  the  doctrine  of 
Mani  taught  him  not  to  receive  everything 
recommended  as  said  by  our  Saviour,  but 
first  to  examine  and  consider  whether  tt  be 
true,  sound,  right,  genuine ;  while  the 
Catholics,  he  says,  swallowed  everything, 
&nd  acted  as  if  they  desjnsed  the  benefit  of 
human  reason,  and  were  afraid  to  examine 
and  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood. 
St.  Augwsline,  it  is  well  knoivn,  was  for 
some  time  among  this  tect ;  but  they  were 
not  ]iTeten8ions  to  inspiration,  but  specious 
and  alluring  promi-^es  of  rational  discoveries, 
by  which  Augustine  was  deluded,  as  he  par- 
tieuhrly  states  in  his  letter  to  his  friend 
Honoratus.  So  Ueausobre remarks  :  "These 
heretics  were  philosophers,  who,  having 
formed  certain  systems,  accommodated  reve- 
lation to  them,  which  was  the  servant  of 
their  reason,  not  the  mistresa." 

Mani,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  believed 
in  an  eternal  self-existent  Being,  completely 
happy  and  perfect  in  goodnes<i,  whom  alone 
he  called  (lod,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense ; 
but  he  believeil,  also,  in  an  evil  principle,  or 
being,  which  hecalled  hyle.m  the  devil,  whom 
he  considered  an  the  god  of  this  world,  blind- 
ing the  eves, of  them  that  believe  not,  2  Cor. 
iv.  4.  Ciod,  the  supreme  and  good,  they 
considered  as  the  Author  of  the  univer.se ; 
and,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  they  be- 
lieved, also,  m  a  consubstantial  Trinity, 
though  they  strangely  supposed  the  leather 
to  dwell  in  light  inaccessihli;,  the  Son  to 
have  his  residence  in  the  solar  ofb,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  diBused  throughout  the 
atmosphere  ;  on  which  account  they  paid  a 
superstitious,  .and  perhaps  an  idolatrous, 
reverence  to  the  sun  and  moon.  Their  be- 
lief in  the  evil  principle  was,  no  doubt, 
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adopted  to  solve  the  mysteriona  question  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  which,  says  Dr.  Lardner, 
wa.s  the  ruin  of  these  men,  and  of  many 
others.    As  to  the  hyle,  or  the  devU,  though 
they  dared  not  to  consider  him  as  the  crea- 
ture of  God,  neither  did  they  believe  in  his 
eternity  ;  for  they  contended,  from  the  Greek 
text  of  John  viu.  44,  that  he  bad  a  father. 
But  they  admitted  the  eternity  of  matter, 
which  they  called  darkness ;  and  tiupposed' 
hi/le  to  be  the  residt  of  some  wonderful  and' 
unaccountable  commotion  in  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  which  idea  «eems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Mosaic  chaos.    In  this  com- 
motion darkness  became  mingled  with  light, 
and  thus  they  account   for  good  and  evil 
being    so    mixed    together    in    the   world. 
Ilavmg  thus  brought   hifle,   or   satan,  iota 
being,  they  next  found  an  empire  and  employ- 
ment for  him.    Everything,  therefore,  which 
they  conceived  unworthy  of  the  fountain  of 
goodness,  they  attributed  to  the  evil  bein^  ( 
particidarly  the  material  world,  the  Mo«ic 
dispensation,  and  the  scriptures  on  which  it 
was  founded.   This  accounts  for  their  reject- 
ing the  Uld  Testament.     Dr.  I^ardner  con- 
tends, however,  that  they  received  genentlly 
the  books  of  the   New  Testament,  though 
they  objected  to  partictdar  passages  as  cor- 
rupted, which  they  coidd  not   reconcile  to 
their  sy.stem.     t)n  Rom.  vii.  Mani  fonniled 
the  doctrine  of  two  souls  in  man,  two  active 
principles ;    one,   the  source   and   cau»e  of 
vicious   passions,  deriving   its   origin  froiB 
matter ;  the  other,  the  cause  of  the  idea*  of 
just  and  right,  and  of  incUnations  to  foUoir 
those  ideas,  deriving  its  origin  from  (ioA. 
Considering  all  sensual  enjoyments  to  be  in 
some  degree  criminal,  they  were  enemiei  to 
marriage ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  kno«- 
ing  that  all  men  cannot  receive  this  aavuif, 
they  allowed  it  to  the  second  class  of  thdr 
discip'es,  called  auditors  ;  but  by  no  meutf 
to  the  perfect  or  confirmed  believers.    .4i»' 
ther  absurd   consequence  of  beUevinif  ih* 
moral  evil  of  matter  was,  that   they  detii«i 
the  real  existence  of  Christ's  human  Datiirci 
and  iiupposed  him  to  suflfer  and  die  in  ip- 
pearance  only.    According  to  them,  he  took 
the  form  only  of  man ;  a  notion  that  *>* 
afterwards  adopted  by  Mahomet,  and  irbid' 
necessarily  excludes  all  faith  in  the  stanc- 
ment.    Construing  too  literally  the  assertius 
that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  inherit  tk 
kingdom  of  God,  they  denied  the  doctriif 
of  the  resurrection.    Christ  came,  they  «»iil> 
to  save  the  sotds  of  men,  and  not  the  bodiw. 
No  part  of  matter,  according  to  them,  roiil«l 
be  worthy  of  salvation.      In  many  leadinff 
principles  they  thus  evidently  agreed  inil 
the  ( inostics,  of  whom,  indeed^,  they  a*J  •* 
considered  a  branch. 

MA.NNA,  p,  Exod.  xvi.  15,  33,  35,  Noia 
xi.  6,  7,  9,  Joshua  v.  12,  Neh.  ix.  20.  Pol"" 
Ixxnii.  24  J  ftdrra,  John  vi.  31,  49,  .W,  H*'' 
ix.  4,  Rev.  ii.  17;  the  food  which  tiuJ 
gave  the  children  of  Israel  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  from  (^ 
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ent  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin. 

it  an  white  like  hoar  frost, 

roand.  and  of  the  bigness  of  coriander  seed. 
it  fell  every  morning  upon  the  dew;  and 
when  the  dew  wa.i  exhaled  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  manna  appeared  alone,  lying 
upon  the  rocks  or  the  sand.  It  fell  every  day 
except  on  the  «u)tliath,  and  this  only  around 
the  camp  of  the  liraeli(e».  Liver}'  sixth  day 
ttMro  fell  a  double  quantity ;  and  though  it 
patntied  and  bred  maggots  when  it  was  kept 
any  other  day,  yet  on  the  sabbath  there  was 
■o  snch  alieration  The  same  substance 
which  was  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  Kun 
when  it  '»'*»  left  abroad,  was  of  so  hard  a  con 
■Utence  when  brought  into  the  tent,  that  it 
was  beaten  in  mortars,  and  would  even  endure 
the  fire,  being  made  into  cakes  and  baked 
in  pans.  It  fell  in  so  great  quautities  during 
the  whole  forty  years  of  their  journey,  that 
it  was  suthcient  to  feed  the  whole  multitude 
of  above  a  milhon  of  souls.  Every  man, 
that  is,  every  male  or  head  of  a  family,  was 
U>  gather  each  day  the  quantity  of  an  omer, 
■bout  three  quarts  Enghsh  measure  ;  and  it 
is  obMnred  that  "  he  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered 
little  bad  no  lack,"  because  his  gathering 
Was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
for  whom  he  had  to  provide.  Or  every 
nan  gathered  as  much  as  he  could ;  and 
llMa.  when  brought  home  and  measured  by 
«B  omer.  if  he  had  a  surplus,  it  went  to 
•apply  the  wants  of  some  other  family  that 
hmi  not  been  able  to  collect  a  sufficiency, 
lbs  family  being  large,  and  the  time  in  which 
ibc  manna  might  be  gathered,  before  the 
heat  of  the  day,  not  being  sufficient  to  col- 
lect enough  for  so  numerous  a  household, 
••Tcral  of  whom  might  be  so  confined  as  not 
to  be  able  to  collect  for  themselves.  Thus 
there  was  an  equality  ;  and  in  this  hsht  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  lead  us  to  view  the  pas- 
•■ffe,  i  Cor.  viii.  15.  To  commemorate  their 
linog  upon  manna,  the  Israelites  were  di- 
rected to  put  one  omer  of  it  into  a  golden 
ymmt ;  and  it  was  prewrved  for  many  gene- 
nUioa*  by  the  side  of  the  ark. 

<>tir  translators  and  others  make  a  plain 
conlradiclion  in  the  relation  of  this  account 
of  the  manna,  by  rendering  it  thus:  "  And 
vlwfi  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said 
one  to  another.  It  is  manna;  for  they  knew 
not  what  It  was;"  whereas  the  8eptuagint, 
mad  several  authors,  Ixjth  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have  translated  the  text  according  to 
the  original:  *'The  Israelites  seeing  this, 
■aid  one  to  another.  What  is  it  i  M^n  }D ;  for 
tbey  knew  not  what  it  was."  and  therefore 
they  ci>ukl  not  give  it  a  name.  Moses  im- 
iBMiatcly  answers  the  question,  and  says, 
**  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath 
en  you  to  eat."  From  Exod.  rvi.  31,  we 
that  this  substance  was  afterwards 
JT3,  probably  in  commemoration  of 
Hu  question  they  had  asked  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance. What  this  substance  was,  we 
now  not.    It  wiu  nothing  that  was  common 


in  the  wilderness.  It  is  evident  that  th« 
Israelites  never  saw  it  before;  for  Moses 
says,  "  He  fed  thee  with  manna  which  thou 
knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know," 
Dcut.  viii.  3,  16;  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  seen  be- 
fore ;  and  by  a  pot  of  it  being  laid  up  in  the 
ark,  it  is  a»  likely  that  nothing  of  the  kmd 
ever  a])peared  after  the  miraculous  sup- 
ply in  the  wilderness  had  ceased.  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  xvi.  20,  21, 
says,  that  the  manna  so  accommodated  itself 
to  every  one's  taste  that  it  proved  palatable 
and  pleasing  to  all.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  at  this  day,  what  is  called  manna  i« 
found  in  several  places ;  in  Arabia,  on  Mount 
Libanus,  t^alabria,  and  elsewhere.  The  most 
famous  is  that  of  Arabia,  which  is  a  kind  of 
condensed  honey,  which  exudes  from  the 
leaves  of  trees,  from  whence  it  is  collected 
when  it  has  become  concreted,  ^<alma8iu8 
thinks  this  of  the  same  kind  which  fed  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  that  the  miracle  lay, 
not  in  creating  any  new  substance,  but  in 
making  it  fall  duly  at  a  set  time  every  dav 
througnout  the  whole  year,  and  that  in  sucn 
plenty  as  to  suffice  so  great  a  multitude. 
But  in  order  for  this,  the  Israelites  must  be 
8up{)osed  every  day  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  trees  on  which  thi* 
substance  is  formed  ;  which  was  not  the 
case,  neither  do  these  trees  grow  in  those 
deserts.  Besides,  this  kind  of  manna  is  pur- 
gative, and  the  stomach  could  not  endure  it 
in  such  quantity  as  is  implied  by  its  being 
eaten  for  food.  The  whole  history  of  the 
giving  the  manna  is  evidently  miraculous; 
and  the  manna  was  truly  "  bread  from  hea- 
ven,"  as  sent  by  special  inleqiositionof  (.lod. 
.>i.\N(J.\II,  the  father  of  Samson,  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  and  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Zorah.     .luilges  xiii.  6 — 23.     See  Samsox. 

AIARAH,  or  MARA,  a  word  which  sig- 
nilies  hitternets.  When  the  Israelites  came 
out  of  Egypt,  and  had  arrived  at  the  desert 
of  Etham,  they  found  the  water  so  bitter 
that  neither  themselves  nor  their  cattle  could 
drink  of  it.  Exod.  xv.  23.  On  this  account 
they  gave  the  name  of  Marah  to  that  encamp- 
ment. And  here  their  munnurings  began 
against  Moses ;  for  they  asked,  "  \\  hat  shaU 
we  drink .' "  Moses  prayed  to  the  Lord,  who 
instructed  him  to  take  a  particular  kind  of 
wood,  and  cast  it  into  the  water,  which  he 
did ;  and  immediately  the  water  became  pa- 
latable. According  to  the  orientals,  this 
wood  was  called  Alnah. 

MAKANATHA.  See  A.^atbema. 
MARBLE,  WW,  1  Chron.  rxix.  2;  Esther 
i.  6;  Canticles  v.  15;  a  valuable  kind  of 
stone,  of  a  texture  no  hard  and  compact, 
and  of  a  grain  so  fine,  as  readily  to  take  a 
beautiful  poUsh.  It  is  dug  out  of  quarries 
in  large  masses,  and  is  much  used  in 
buildings,  ornamental  pillars.  &c.  Marble 
i<  of  different  colours, — black,  white,  &c.  ; 
and  ia  sometimes  elegantly  clouded  and 
variegated.  The  stone  mentioned  in  the 
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pkcea  cited  aboyc  is  called  the  stone  of  »is 
or  sish :  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  render  it 
'*  Parian  stone,"  which  was  remarkable  for 
ita  bright  white  colour.  Probablv  the  clilT 
Ziat,  2  Chron.  xx.  16,  was  «o  caUeu  from  be- 
ing a  marble  crag  :  the  place  was  afterwards 
called  Petra.  The  variety  of  8lone8,  DHa, 
WVf,  "l^,  mriD,  mentioned  in  the  pavement 
of  AhasueruB,  might  be  marble  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  The  ancients  Bometimes 
made  pavements  wherein  were  net  very  valu- 
able stones. 

MARK  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  be- 
ing hia  siater'a  son ;  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  converted  to  the  gospel  by  St. 
Peter,  who  calls  him  his  son,  1  Peter  v.  13 ; 
but  no  circumatances  of  his  conversion  are 
recorded.  The  first  historical  fact  mentioned 
of  him  in  the  New  Testament  is,  that  he 
went,  in  the  year  44,  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Not  long 
after,  he  set  out  from  Antioch  with  those 
apostles  upon  a  journey,  which  they  under- 
took by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  dif- 
ferent countries  :  but  he  soon  left  them, 
probaWy  without  sufficient  reason,  at  Perga 
in  Pamphylia,  and  went  to  Jerusalem,  Acts 
xiii.  Afteru-ards,  when  Paul  and  Uamabaa 
had  determined  to  visit  the  several  churches 
which  they  had  established,  Barnabas  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  Mark  with 
them  ;  to  which  Paul  objected,  because  Mark 
had  left  them  in  their  former  journey.  This 
produced  a  sharp  contention  between  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  wliich  ended  in  their  separa- 
tion. Alark  accompanied  his  uncle  Barna- 
bas to  t'yprus,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  whi- 
ther they  went  when  they  left  that  island. 
We  may  conclude  that  St.  Paul  was  after- 
wards reconciled  to  St.  Mark,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  be  mentions  him  in  his  epistles 
written  subsequently  to  this  dispute;  and 
particularly  from  the   direction  which    he 

fives  to  Timothy  :  "  Take  Mark,  and  bring 
im  with  thee  ;  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for 
the  ministry,"  2  Tim.  iv.  II.  No  further  cir- 
cumstances are  recorded  of  St.  Mark  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  it  is  believed,  upon 
the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  that  soon 
after  bis  jouniey  with  Barnabas  he  met 
Peter  in  Asia,  and  that  he  continued  with 
him  for  some  time ;  perhaps  till  Peter  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  Rome.  Epiphanius, 
Eusebiua,  and  Jerora,  all  assert  that  Mark 
preached  the  gospel  in  Egypt ;  and  the  two 
latter  call  him  bi^ihup  of  Alexandria. 

Dr.  Lardner  thinks  that  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
is  alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  the 
earhest  ecclesiastical  writer  upon  record  who 
expressly  mentlona  it  is  Papias.  It  is  men- 
tioned, also,  by  Irena?us,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  Origen,  Euscbius,  Epi- 
phanjus,  Jerom,  Augustine,  Cbryaostora, 
and  many  others.  The  works  of  these  Fa- 
thers contain  numerous  quotations  from  this 
Go.spel ;  aud,  as  their  testimony  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  any  ancient  writer,  we  may 
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safely  conclude  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Markt 
is  genuine.  The  authority  of  this  Gospel  ia 
not  affected  by  the  question  concerning  the 
identity  of  IVIark  the  evangelist,  and  Slark 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas ;  aince  all  agree 
that  the  writer  of  this  Goapel  waa  the  fami- 
liar companion  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  be  waa 
qualified  for  the  work  which  he  undertook, 
by  havmg  heard,  for  many  years,  the  publie 
discourses  and  private  coaversation  of  that 
apostle. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  St.  Peter 
revised  and  approved  this  Gospel,  and  othera 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  it  tne  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St   Peter  J    by  which   title  they 
did  not  mean  to  question  St.  Mark's  right  to 
be  considered  as  the  author  of  this  Gospel, 
but  merely  to  give  it  the   aanction  of  St. 
Peter's  name.      The  following  paaaage  in 
Euscbius  appears  to  contain  ao  probable  aa 
account  of  the  occasion  of  writing  this  Gos- 
pel,  and    comes  supported   by    such  hish 
authority,  that  we  think  it  right  to  tranacrue 
it :  "  The  lustre  of  piety  so  enlightened  tha 
minds  of  Peter's  hearers  at  Rome,  tliat  they 
were  not  contented  with  the  bare  hearing 
and    unwritten    instruction    of   his    dirins 
preaching,  but  they  earnestly  requested  SL 
Ninrk,  whose  Gospel  we  have,  being  an  at- 
tendant upon  St.  Peter,  to  leave  with  them 
a  written  account  of  the  iastructionx  which 
had  been    deUvered  to  them  by   word  of 
mouth ;    nor  did  they   desist  tiU  they  had 
prevailed  upon  him  ;  and  thus  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  writing  of  that  Gospel,  which  is 
called  according  to  St.  Mark  ;  and  they  aar, 
that  the  apostle  being  informed  of  what  wai 
done,  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Gboit, 
was  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  the  men,  and 
authorized  the  writing  to  be  introduced  into 
the  churches.     Clement  gives  this  account 
in  the  sixth  book  of  bis  Institutioni :  and 
Papiaa,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  bears  testitnonj 
to  it."     Jerom   also   says,    that   St.   Mai^ 
wrote  a  short  Gospel  from    what    he  htd 
heard  from  St.  Peter,  at  the  requert  of  the 
brethren  at  Rome,  which,  when  St  Pcta 
knew,  he  approved,  and  published  it  in  tb* 
church,  commanding  the  reading  of  it  by  hu 
own  authority. 

Different  persons  have  amigned  diSeroil 
dates  to  this  Gospel ;  but  there  being  ahnoiit 
an  unanimous  concurrence  of  opinioo,  th^  it 
was  written  while  St.  Mark  was  with  St. 
Peter  at  Rome,  and  not  finding  any  ancient 
authority  for  supposing  that  St.  Peter  wa»  w 
that  city  till  A.D.  6-1.  we  are  inclined  to 
place  the  publication  of  this  Goapel  ahcot 
A.  D.  65.  St.  Mark  having  wntten  tins 
Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  Christiana  at  Kam, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  great  metropob 
and  common  centre  of  adl  civiliaed  na- 
tions, we  accordingly  find  it  £ree  froa  *U 
peculiarities,  and  equally  accommodated  u 
every  description  of  persona.  Quotattoai 
from  the  ancient  propheta,  and  alliiaMtfM 
Jewish  rustnmit,  are,  aa  much  as  poaflbki 
avoided;  and  such  cxplaoationa  are  addal 
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ht  aeceasary  for  p;entile  readers  at 
bus,  when  Jordan  la  fir»t  mentioned 
lospel,  the  word  river  is  prefixed, 
»;  the  oriental  word  corban  is  said 
t  gift,  Mark  vii.  11;  the  preparation 

fl  be  the  day  before  the  sabbath, 
43 ;  and  defiled  hands  are  said  to 
■ashed  handii,  Mark  rii.  2 ;  and  the 
isn  of  the  Jews  upon  that  subject 
kiore  at  large  than  it  would  liave 
tperson  writing  at  Jerusalem, 
learned  men,  from  a  collation  of 
lew's  and  St.  Mark's  Gospels,  hare 
)Ut  the  use  of  the  some  words  and 
ns  in  so  manv  instances,  that  it  has 
posad  St.  Mark  wrote  with  8t. 
'■  Ooapel  before  him ;  but  the  simi- 
lOt  itroog  enough  to  warrant  such 
nont  and  teems  no  greater  than 
lave  arisen  from  otner  causes. 
'  would  naturally  recite  in  his 
[  the  siune  events  and   di-icourses 

"atlhcw  recorded  in  his  tiospel ; 
e  circumstances  might  be  men- 
same   manner  by   men  who 

after  "  excellency  of  speech,"  but 
retained  the  remembrance  of 
conversations  which  strongly  im- 
hem,  even  without  taking  into 
tion  the  idea  of  supernatural  g^id- 
Tt  may  farther  observe,  that  the 
.Mark's  wnting  from  iSt.  Matthew's 

ft  not  correspond  with  the  account 

Eusebiiu   and  Jerom,  as  stated 


"on  the 


FOREHEAD.     See 


(ITES,  a  sect  of  eastern  Chris. 

follow  the  Spian  rite,  and  are 

the  pope  ;  tbcir  principal  habita- 

on  Mount  Libanus,  or  between 

s  to  the  north  and  the  Druses 

h.      Mosheim  informs  us,   that 

ites,  condemned  and  exploded 

of  Constantinople,  found  a 

among  the  Mardoites,  signi- 

ac  rebeit.  a  people  who  took 

of   Lebanon,  A.  D.  67<3,   which 

asylum  uf  vagabonds,  slaves,  and 

rabble ;  and  about  the  conclu- 

Kvenlh  century  they  were  called 

after  Maro,  their  first  bishop ;  a 

'h   they    still  retain.      None,   he 

Iw  ancient  writers,  give  any  certain 

g(  the  first  person  who  instructed 

.taineers  in  the  doctrine  of  the 

is  probable,  however,  from 

icea,  that  it  was  John  .Maro, 

hare  adopted ;  an<l  that  this 

received  the  name  of  Maro  from 

lived  m  the  character  of  a  monk, 

convent  of  St.  Maro,  upon  the 

e  Orontes,  before  his  settlement 

Mardaites   of  Mount  Libanus. 

ia  certain,  from  the  testimony  of 

"  other  unexceptionable  witnesses, 

(irom   the  most  authentic  records, 

the    Maronites    retained   the 


opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until  the 
twelfth  century,  when,  abandoning  and  re- 
nouncing the  doctrine  of  one  will  m  Christ, 
they  were  re-admitted  into  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  church.  The  most  learned  of 
the  modem  Maronites  have  left  no  method 
unemployed  to  defend  their  church  against 
this  accusation ;  they  liave  laboured  to  prove, 
by  a  variety  of  testimonies,  that  their  ances- 
tors always  persevered  in  the  catholic  faith, 
and  in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontii]', 
without  ever  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Monopbysites  or  Monothelites.  But  all 
their  efiorta  are  insufficient  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  aaaertions,  and  the  testimonies 
they  allege  will  appear  absolutely  fictitious 
and  destitute  of  authority. 

The  nation  may  be  considered  as  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  common  [)eople  and  the 
thmks,  by  whom  must  be  understood  the 
most  eminent  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  from 
the  antiquity  of  their  families,  and  the  opu- 
lence of  their  fortunes,  are  superior  to  the 
ordinary  class.  They  all  live  disgyersed  in 
the  mountains,  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  even 
detached  houses ;  which  is  never  the  case  in 
the  plains.  The  whole  nation  consists  of 
cultivators.  Every  man  improves  the  little 
domain  he  possesses,  or  forms,  with  his  own 
hands.  Even  the  thaUcs  live  in  the  same 
manner,  and  are  only  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  a  bad  pelisa,  a  horse,  and  a  few 
slight  advantages  in  food  and  lodging ; 
they  all  live  frugally,  without  many  enjoy- 
ments, but  also  with  few  wants,  as  they  are 
little  acquainted  with  the  inventions  of 
luxury.  In  general,  the  nation  is  |3oor,  but 
no  one  wants  necessaries ;  and  if  beggars  arc 
sometimes  seen,  they  come  rather  from  the 
sea-coast  than  the  country  itself.  Property 
is  aa  sacred  among  them  as  in  Europe  ;  nor 
do  we  see  there  those  robberies  and  extor- 
tions so  frequent  with  the  Turks.  Trarellera 
may  jiiumcy  there,  either  by  night  or  by  day, 
with  a  security  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
the  empire,  and  the  stranger  is  received  with 
hospitality,  as  among  the  Arabs  :  itmnst  be 
owned,  however,  that  the  Maronites  are  less 
generous,  and  rather  inclined  to  the  \-ice  of 
parsimony.  Conformably  to  the  doctrines 
of  ('hristianity,  they  have  only  one  wife, 
whom  they  frequently  espouse  without  hav- 
ing seen,  and  always  without  having  been 
much  in  her  company.  Contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  that  same  religion,  however,  they 
nave  admitted,  or  retained,  the  Arab  custom 
of  retaliation,  and  the  nearest  relation  of  a 
murdered  person  is  bound  to  avenge  him. 
From  a  habit  founded  on  distrust,  and  the 
political  state  of  the  country,  every  one, 
whether  thaik  or  peasant,  walks  continually 
armed  with  a  musket  and  poinards.  This 
is,  perhaps,  an  inconvenience ;  but  this  ad- 
vantage results  from  it,  that  they  have  no 
novices  in  the  use  of  arms  among  them, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  employ  them  against 
the  Turks.  As  the  country  maintains  no 
regular  troops,  every  man  is  obliged  to  join 
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/to  time  of  war ;  aatl  if  this  militia 
were  well  conducted,  it  would  he  superior  to 
many  European  armies.  From  accounts 
taken  in  late  years,  the  number  of  men.  fit 
to  bear  arms,  amounts  to  thirty-five  thou- 
sand. 

In  religious  matters  the  Maronitea  are 
dependent  on  Rome.  Tliou){h  they  acknow- 
leilge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  their  clergy 
continue,  as  heretofore,  to  elect  a  head,  with 
the  title  of  batritk,  or  patriarch  of  Aiitioch. 
Their  priests  marrv,  as  in  the  first  a^es  of 
the  church  ;  but  their  wives  must  be  maidens, 
and  not  widows  j  nor  can  they  marry  a 
necond  time.  They  celebrate  mass  in  Synac, 
of  which  the  greatest  part  of  them  compre- 
hend not  a  word.  The  gospel,  alone,  is  read 
aloud  in  Arabic,  that  it  may  be  understood 
by  the  people.  The  communion  is  adminis- 
tered in  both  kinds.  In  the  small  country 
of  the  Alaroniles  there  are  reckoned  upwards 
of  two  hundred  convents  for  men  and  women. 
These  religious  are  of  the  order  of  St.  An- 
thony, whose  rules  they  obseri'e  with  an 
exactness  which  reminds  us  of  earlier  times. 
The  court  of  Rome,  in  aflilialing  the  Maron- 
ites,  has  granted  them  an  hospitium  at  Rome, 
to  which  they  may  send  sevend  of  their 
youth  to  receive  a  gratuitous  education.  It 
should  seem  that  this  institution  might  in- 
troduce among  them  the  ideas  and  arts  of 
Europe  ;  but  the  pupils  of  this  school,  limited 
to  au  education  purL'ly  monastic,  bring  home 
nothing  but  the  Italian  language,  which  is  of 
no  utie,  and  a  stock  of  theological  leaniing, 
from  which  as  little  advantage  can  be  de- 
rived ;  they  accordingly  soon  assimilate  with 
the  rest.  Nor  has  a  greater  change  been 
operated  by  the  three  or  four  missionaries 
maintained  by  the  French  capncbin*  at 
Gazir,  Tripoli,  and  Oairout.  Their  labours 
consist  in  preaching  in  their  church,  in  in- 
Btnicling  children  in  the  catechism,  Thomas 
a  Ivempia,  and  the  Psalms,  and  in  teaching 
them  to  read  and  write.  Formerly,  the 
Jesuits  had  two  missionaries  at  their  house 
at  Antoura,  and  the  Lazaritea  have  now 
succeeded  them  in  their  mission,  llie  most 
valuable  advantage  that  has  resulted  from 
these  labours  is,  that  the  art  of  writing  has 
become  more  common  among  the  fllaronites, 
and  rendered  them,  in  this  country,  what 
the  Copts  are  in  Egypt,  that  is,  they  are  in 
possession  of  all  the  posts  of  writers,  ititend- 
ants,  and  kaiyat  among  the  Turks,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  among  their  allies  and  neigh- 
bours, the  Druses. 

Mosheim  observes,  that  the  subjection  of 
the  MaroniCes  to  the  spiritual  iurtsdietion  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  aj^reed  to  with  this 
express  condition,  that  neither  the  popes  nor 
their  emissaries  should  pretend  to  change  or 
abolish  anything  that  related  to  the  ancient 
rites,  moral  precepts,  or  religious  opinions 
of  this  people  ;  so  that,  in  reality,  tnere  is 
nothing  to  be  found  among  the  Maronites 
that  savours  of  popery,  if  we  except  their 
Attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is 
6fri 


bIso  certain  that  there  are  Maronitei  is  I 
•Syria,  who  still  behold  the  church  of  Rontt] 
with  the  greatest  aversion  and  abhorrence |] 
nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  Kre*t| 
numbers  of  that  nation  residing  in  Italyv 
even  under  the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  oppoMd.  { 
his  autbnritv  during  the  seventeentD  oes«j 
tury,  and  threw  the  court  of  Rome  into] 
great  perplexity.  One  body  of  these  iu>a>J 
conforming  Maronites  retired  into  the  rancjpi] 
of  Piedmont,  where  they  joined  the  WaUi 
denses  ;  another,  above  six  nnndred  in  noiB)*] 
bcr,  with  a  bishop,  and  several  eccles 
at  their  head,  flew  into  Corsica,  and  n>i>^ 
plored  the  protection  of  the  republic  of  G«*] 
noa,  against  the  violence  of  the  im 

JNIARRIAGE,  a  civil  and  rel 
tract,  by  which  a  man  is  joined  aiv 
a  woman,  for  the  ends  of  procreation.  Ta 
essence  of  marriage  consists  in  the  mutn 
consent  of  the  parties.  Marriage  is  a  putt 
the  law  of  nations,  and  is  in  use 
people.  The  public  use  of  marriage-ti 
tions  consists,  according  to  archdeaoonl 
in  their  promoting  the  following 
effects:  1.  The  private  comfort  of  iuIiTW  { 
duals.  2.  The  production  of  the  greilot 
number  of  healthy  children,  their  better 
education,  and  the  making  of  due  proviaoi 
for  their  settlement  Ln  life.  3.  The  peace  of 
human  society,  in  cutting  off  a  prindpll 
source  of  contention,  by  assigning  one  et 
more  women  to  one  man,  and  prote^rting  ha 
exclusive  right  by  sanctions  uf  morality  ui 
law.  4.  The  better  government  of  socic^, 
by  distributing  the  community  into  Mpinlt 
families,  and  appointing  over  each  tbf 
authority  of  a  master  of  a  family,  whicb  hn 
more  actual  influence  than  all  civil  aulhontT 
put  together.  6.  The  additional  secoiitf 
which  the  state  receii'es  for  the  good  hA*- 
viour  of  its  citizens,  from  the  solicitude tbn 
feel  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  iM 
from  their  heing  confined  to  perouBal 
habitations.  6.  The  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry. 

Whether  marriage  be  a  civil  or  a  Ttlipom 
contract,  lias  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  TW 
truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  both.  It  kv 
its  engagements  to  men,  and  its  row*  t«  <ied. 
A  Christian  state  recognises  marriap  »  • 
branch  of  public  morality,  and  a  boutc*  tt 
civil  peace  and  strength.  It  ia  cooMeMl 
with  the  peace  of  society  hy  assigiuiif  (M 
woman  to  one  man,  and  the  state  protMi 
him,  therefore,  in  her  exclusive  pOMoaiaa 
Christianity,  by  allowing;  dirorca  ia  df 
event  of  adultery,  supposca,  alao,  that  Ik* 
crime  must  be  proved  by  proper  critec 
before  the  cinl  magistrate  ;  andleet  diW"* 
should  be  the  result  of  unfounded  (uvpin* 
or  be  made  a  cover  for  license,  the  deriso 
of  the  case  could  safely  be  I(>dgvd  novhat 
else.  Marriage,  too,  as  placmg  oiw  ivas 
being  more  completely  under  the  pemtt  i 
another  than  any  other  relation,  reqnir  *^^ 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  I 
exposed  to  injury.    The  distributioo  < 
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>  inlo  fatnilies,  also,  can  only  be  an  instru- 
It  for  proraoting  tbe  order  of  the  roinmu- 
nity,  bv  tne  cognizance  which  the  law  takes 
of  lixff  ficad  of  a  family,  and  by  makiuf;  him 
mponMiblc,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  con- 
doct  of  those  under  bi>j  influence.  QiieRtions 
o(  property  are  also  involved  in  marriage  and 
hm  issue.    The  law  must,  therFfure,  for  these 
hmI  mABj  other  weighty  reo^aona,  be  cogni- 
lant  of  marriage ;   must  prescribe  various 
^    iCKulationJi  respecting  it ;  require  publicity 
K  of  the  contract :  and  guaril  some  of  the  great 
B    iajunctionn  of  religion  in  the  matter  by  penal- 
H    tiML     In  every  well-ordered  society  marriage 
V    iaa«t  be  placed  under  the  cognizance  and  con- 
trol of  the  state.    But  then  those  who  would 
hare  the  whole  matter  to  lie  between  the 
p«rtie«  themselves,  and  the  civil  magistrate, 
appear  wholly  to  forget  that  marriage  is  also  a 
■olrnui  religious  act,  in  which  vowh  are  made 
to  God  by  boih  persons,  who,  when  the  rite 
H  properly  understood,  engage  to  abide  by 
kll  ihone  laws  with  which  he  ba.1  guarded  the 
iiutitution;  to  love  and  cherish  each  other; 
■ad  to  remain  faithful  to  each  other  until 
dcmth.     For  if,  at  least,  they  profess  belief 
in  Christianitr,  whatever  duties  are  laid  upon 
hiwbanda  ana  wives  in  holy  scripture,  they 
€agagt  to  obey,  by  the  very  act  of  their 
:  contrmcting  marriage.    The  question,  then, 
whether  such  vow«  to  God  as  are  uecessa- 
ply  involved  in  marriaffe,  are  to  be  left  be- 
)    the    parties   ana    God    privately,    or 
iter    they  ought   to  be    publicly  made 
e   his  ministers  and  the  church.     On 
the  scriptures  are  silent;   but  though 
licharlis  ha.s  shown  that  the  priesLs  unoer 
law  were  not  appointed  to  celebrate  mar- 
H   yet  in  the  practice  of  the  modem 
,   it   i.«  a  rebgious  ceremony,  the  chief 
of  the  synagogue  being  present,  and 
era  being  ap|M)inted  for  the  occasion, 
rpttdera  it  probable  that  the  character 
the  ceremony  under  the  law,  from  the 
ancient  times,   vtm   a   religious   one. 
Tb*  toon  direct  connexion  of  marriage  with 
wMgfam  tn  Cfariiitian  states,  fay  a-ssigniog  its 
Crtcbration  to  the  miniftters  of  religion,  ap- 
Man  to  be  a  very  beneficial  custom,  and  one 
which  the  ntaie  has  a  right  to  enjoin.     For 
>Te  and  morals  of  society  are 
lEM               -ted  in  the  performance  of  the 
•1  dulic«  of  the  married  state  ;  and  since 
dtUiM  have  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil 
cfaataeter,  it  ia  most  proper  that  some  pro- 
viaion  aliotild  be  made  for  explaining  lliose 
ihiCiM  i  and  for  this  a  standing  form  of  mar- 
wimge  '**  belt  adapted.     Bv  acts  of  religion, 
tbey  are  more  solemnly  impressed  upon 
I  partle*.     When  this  is  prescribed  in  any 
I,  it  becomes  a  Christian  cheerfully,  and 
thankfully,  to  comply  with  a  custom  of 
■D  important  a  tendency,  as  matter  of  con- 
•arutMua   subjection    to   lawful    authority, 
atliiough  oo  scriptural  precept  can  be  pleaded 
for  It      That  the  ceremony  should  be  con- 
gjSaad  lo  th»  clergy  of  an  established  church, 
■Mi  ■  dillerent  conaideFBtion.     We  think  that 
^  II  


the  religious  effect  would  be  greater,  were 
the  ministers  of  each  religious  body  to  be 
authorized  by  the  state  tu  celebrate  mar- 
riages among  their  own  people,  due  pro- 
>'ision  bemg  previously  made  by  the  civil 
magistrate  for  the  regular  and  secure  registry 
of  them,  and  to  prevent  the  laws  respectmg 
marriage  from  being  evaded ;  which  is  in- 
deed his  business.  The  offices  of  religion 
would  then  come  in  by  way  of  sanction  and 
moral  enforcement. 

When    this    important   contract   is   once 
made,  then  certain  rights  are  acquired  by 
the  parties  mutually,  who  are  also  bound 
by  reciprocal  duties,  in   the   fulfilment   of 
which  the  practical  virtue  of  each  consists. 
And    here    the    Bui)erior   character    of    the 
morals  of  the  N'ew  Testament,  as  well  aa 
their   higher   authority,    is   illustrated.      It 
may,  indeed,  be  within  the  scope  of  mere 
moralists  to  show  that  fidelity,  and  affection, 
and  all  the  courtesies  necessary  to  maintain 
affection,  are  rationnlly  obligatory  upon  those 
who  arc  connected  by  the  nuptial  bond ;  but 
in  Christianity  nuptial  fidelity  is  guarded  by 
the  express  law,  "  Thou  slialt  not  commit 
adultery ;  "  and  by  our  lx>rd'8  exposition  of 
the  spirit  of  that  law  which  forbids  the  in- 
dulgence of  loose  thoughts  and  desires,  and 
places  the  purity  of  tlie   heart   under  the 
guardianship  of  that  hallowed  fear  which  his 
authority  tends  to  inspire.     Affection,  too, 
is  made  a  matter  of  diligent  cultivation  upon 
conslderationH,  and  by  a  standard,  peculiar 
to  our  religion.     Husbands  are  placed  in  a 
relation  to  their  wives,  similar  to  that  which 
Christ  bears  to  his  church,  and  his  example 
is  thus  made  their  rule.     As  Christ  loved 
the  church,  so  husbands  are  to  love  their 
wives;  as  Christ  "gave  himself,"  his  life, 
"  for  the  church,"  Eph.  v.  25,  so  are  they 
to  hazard   life   for  their  wives  j    as  Christ 
saves  his  church,  so  is  it  the  bounden  duty 
of  husbands  to  endeavour,   by  every  pos- 
sible means,  to  promote  the  religious  edifi- 
cation  and  salvation  of   their  wives,      The 
connexion   is  thus  exalted  into  a  religious 
one  ;  and  when  love  which  knows  no  abate- 
ment, protection  at  the  hazard  of  life,  and  a 
tender  and  constant  solicitude  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  wife,  are  thus  enjoined,  the  greatest 
possible  security  is  established  for  tbe  exer- 
cise of  kindness  and  fidelity.     '^The  oneness 
of  this  union  is  also  more  forcibly  stated  in 
scripture  than   anywhere   beside.      "  They 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh."     "So  ought  men 
to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies ;   he 
that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself.     For  no 
man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nou- 
risheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord 
the  church."     Precept  and  illustration  can 
go  no  higher  than  this;  and  nothing  evidently 
is  wanting  either  of  direction  or  authority 
to  raise  the  state  of  marriage  into  the  highest, 
most  endearing,  and  sanctified   relation  in 
which  two  human  beings  can  stand  to  each 
other. 
3.  We  find  but  few  laws  in  the  books  of 
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Moaes  concerning  the  institution  of  mar. 
riage.      Though  the  Mosaic   law   nowhere 
ol>li(;es  men  to  marry,  the  Jews  have  always 
looked  upon  it  aa  an  indispensable  duty  im- 
plied in  the  words,  '*  increase  and  multiply," 
Gen.  I.  28  ;  so  that  a  man  who  did  not  marry 
bis  daughter  before  Hhe  was  twenty  years  of 
»ge,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to  any 
irregularities  the  young  woman   might  be 
guilty  of  for  want  of  being  timely  married. 
Alosea  restrained  the  Israelites  from  marry- 
ing within  certain  degree;;  of  coosanguinity  j 
which  had  till  then  been  permitted,  to  prevent 
their  taking  wives  from  among  the  idolatrous 
nations  among  whom  they  lived,     Abraham 
gave  this  aa  a  reason  for  choosing  a  wife  for 
Isaac  from  among  his  own  kindred,  <jen. 
xxxiv.   3,  &c.      But  when  his  descendant* 
became  so  exceedingly  multiplied,  tliis  reason 
ceased ;  and  the  great  lawgiver  prohibited, 
under  pain  of  death,  certain  degrees  of  kin- 
dred as  incestuous.     Polygamy,  though  not 
expressly  allowed,  is  however  tacitly  implied 
in  the  laws  of  Moses,  Gen.  xxxi. ;  Exod.  xxi. 
10.     This  practice  likewise  was  authorized 
by  the   example   of   the  patriarchs.     Thus 
Jacob  married  both  the  daughters  of  Laban. 
In  respect  to  which  custom,  Moses  enjoins 
that,  upon  the  marriage  of  a  second  wife,  a 
man  Khali  be  bound  to  continue  to  the  first 
her  food,  raiment,  and  the  duty  of  marriage, 
'I'lie  Jews  did  not  always  content  themselves 
with  the  allowance  of  two  wives,  as  may  be 
Been  in  tlie  examnles  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
many  others.     However,  they  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  wives  of  the  first  rank, 
and  those  of  the  second.     The  first  ther 
called  nashim,  and  the  other /'i/r/a.>Aim/  wbicn 
last,  thougii  most  versions  render  it  by  the 
words  "  concubines,"  "  harlots,"  and  "  pros- 
titutes," yet  it  ha.s  nowhere  in  scripture  any 
such  bad  sense.     There  is  a  [jarticubir  law 
called  the   I.eviratc,  which  obliged  a  man, 
whose  brother  died  without  issue,  to  marry 
his  widow,  and  raise  un  seed  to  his  brother, 
Deut.   XXV.  5,  &c.      But   Moses   in   some 
measure  left  it  to  a  man's  choice,  whether 
he  would  comply  with  this  law  or  not ;  for  in 
case  of  a  refusal,  the  widow  could  only  sum- 
mon him  before  the  judges  of  the  place, 
when,  if  he  persisted,  she  untiefl  his  shoe, 
and  spit  in  his  face,  and  said,  "  Titus  aball 
it  be  done  unto  the  man  who  refuses  to  build 
up  his   brother's  house."      A  man   was  at 
liberty   to   marry   not    only   in   the   twelve 
tribes,  but  even  out  of  them,  pro\nded  it  was 
among  such  nations  as  uaeil  circumcision ; 
such  were  the  Midianites,  tshmaelites,  Edom- 
ites,  Moabites,  and  Egyptians.   Accordingly, 
we  find  Moses  himself  married  to  a  .Vlidianite, 
and  lioaz  to  a  Moabitc.    .Amasa  was  the  son 
of  Jether,  an  Ishmaelite,  by  Abi|(ail,  David's 
sister;  and  Solomon,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  married  Pharaoh's  daughter.     \Vlien- 
ever  we  find  him  and  other  kings  blamed 
for  marr)'ing  strange  women,  we  must  un- 
derstand   it   of    those    nations   which    were 
idolatrous  and  uncircumcised. 
666 


It  appears  almost  impossible  to  Europeu^ 

says  .Mr.  Hartley,  that  a  deception  like  that 

of  Laban's  could  be  practised.     But 

lowing  extract,  from  a  journal  which  I 

at  Smyrna,  presents  a  parallel  case  : 

Armenian  brides  are  veiled  during  the 

rioge  ceremony ;  and  hence  deceptions  hav 

occurred,  in  regard  to  the  person  chosen  fa 

wife.     1  am  informed  that,  un  one  occ 

a  young  Armenian  at  Smyrna  solicited  ia 

marriage  a  younger  daughter,  whom  he  at' 

mired.    Tlie  parents  of  the  girl  consented  I 

the  request,  and  every  previous  arrang 

was  made.     When  the  time  for  eolen 

the   marriage  arrived,  the   elder  dau_ 

who  was  not  so  l>eautiful,  was  conducted  I 

the  parents  to  the  altar,  aud  the  young  i 

was  unconsciously  married  to  her.     .Vbd  ' 

came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning,  beliok 

it  was  the  elder  daughter.'     The  deceit 

not  di.scovered,  till  it  could  not  be  rectifiej|| 

and  the  manner  in  which  the  parent«  justi 

themselves  was  precisely  that  of  Lal»D : 

must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  ( 

the   younger  before  the   first-born.'     It 

really  the  rule  amongst  the  ArntenioBa,  I 

neither  a  younger  son  nor  daughter  be  i 

ried,  tdl  their  elder  brother  or  sister 

preceded  them."     I  was  once  present  at  tka 

solemnization   of    matrimony   omonnt  tk 

Armenians;  and  some  recollections  of  it  mir 

tend  to  throw  light  on  this  anil 

sages  of  scriptiire.     The  varion- 

attendant  on   these  occasions  contmur  Ivi 

three  days;  and  during  the  last  night  the 

marriage  ia  celebrated.     I  was  conducted  Is 

the  house  of  the  bride,  where  I  found  t  very 

large  assemblage  of  persons.     The  conipasjr 

was  dispersed  through  various  rooms ;  n- 

minding  me  of  the  directions  of  our  S*fvm, 

in   regard  to  the   choice    of  the  lowtTBw* 

rooms  at  feasts.   On  the  ground-floor  I  uto- 

ally  observed  that  the  persons  convened  wot 

of  an  inferior  order  of  the  commnniiv,  wlulrt 

in  the  upper  rooms  were  n-  '■  ost  J 

higher  rank,     llie  large  in  vocU 

females  who  were  present,  natumiiy  retmaiW 

me  of  the  wise  and  foolish  ^irgint  (tt  ea 

Saviour's  parable.  '  These   being   friefidt  uf 

the  bride,  the  virgins,  her  companioo*,  h*l 

come  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  I'salta  xlv  U 

It  is  usual  for  the  hrid«grot»in  to  osaac  •< 

midnight ;  so  that,  hterally,  at  midiufhi  ^ 

cry   is   made,    "  Behold,    the    bridigna* 

Cometh !  go  ye  out  to  meet  him."  Mitt,  tu  * 

But,  on  this  occasion  the  bndegrooo]  txnwl 

it  was  two  o'clock  before  he  arrived.    IV 

whole  partv  then  proceeded  to  the  AnM* 

church,  where  the  bishop  was  wwauf* 

receive  them :  and  there  the  cerenuBy  *■ 

completed.     See  Divobcb  and  Biiui& 

MARTHA  waa  sister  of  LuMtm  ^ 
Mary,  and  mistress  of  the  house  w^Mia* 
Saviour  was  entertained,  in  the  villagt*' 
Bethany.  Martha  is  alwars  noiaed  v^ 
Mary,  probably  because  she  was  tke  ^ 
sister. 
MARY,  the  mother  of  Jeaua,  aai^'  < 
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e  ifl  called   by   the  Jevn   the 

dtoflitcr  of  Eli :  and  bv  the  early  Christian 

vriten,  the  dAiighter  of  Joakim  and  Anna : 

but  Joakim  iind  Eliakim  are  sometime!!  iu- 

Urchanged,  2  Chroo.  xxxvi.  4 ;  and  VA\,  or 

lleli,  i»  ilicrtfore  the  abnd((ment  of  Eliakim, 

Luke  iii.  33.     She  was  of  the  royal  race  of 

Dftvid,  ■•  waa  al»o  Joseph  her  husband  ;  and 

■he  WM  alio  cousin  to  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 

Zaduriaa  the  priest.  Luke  i.  5,  36.     Mary 

bviog  npouaed  to  Joseph,  the  angel  Gabriel 

■iJ-pcarert  to  her,  to  announce  to  her  that  she 

BDould  be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  Luke 

i.    36,  27.  &c.     To   confirm  his  message, 

■Dtl  to  show  that  nothing  is  impossible  to 

Ood,  he  added  that  her  rousin   Elizabeth, 

who  mut  old,  and   had  been  hitherto  bar- 

rm,  was   then  in  the  sixth  month   of  her 

tmsgiuncr.     Marv  answered,   "  Behold  the 

■MMlmaia  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me  accord- 

ia^  to  th^  word;"  and  pre^entl)'  she  con. 

cored,     ^he  let  out  for  Hebron,  a  city  in 

Ihm  moontaiiu  of  Judah,  to  viail  her  cousin 

ElfraWth.     As  soon  as  Elizal>eth  heard  the 

fmee  of  Mary,  her  child,  John  the  Baptist, 

ln|>ed  in  her  womb;  and  she  was  fiUed  with 

Qie  Holy  (ihost,  and  spake  with  a  luud  voice, 

mjinft,  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women." 

8tc.     rhen  .Mary  praised  God,  saving,  "  My 

tool  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 

katb  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour."  &c.  Mary 

eootinucd  with  Elizabeth  altout  three  months, 

■Old  then  returned  to  her  own  house.  An  edict 

of  C«ar  Atigustujs  having  decreed,  that  all 

flubjecta  of  the  empire  should  go  to  their  own 

cJOra.  to  register  their  names  according  to 

their  faniilie<!,  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  were 

^oth  of  the  lineage  of  David,  went  to  Beth- 

Idbctn,    from  whence  sprung  their  family. 

Ot  whde  they  were  here,  the  time  being  ful- 

'  ill  which  Mary  was  to  be  deUvered.  she 

ugbt  forth  her  nrst.lx)m  son.     She  wrap- 

him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him 

the  manger  of  the  stable  or  cavern  whither 

they  li;ii]  retired,  because  there  was  no  room 

in  ihc  inn      .-Vngels  made  this  event  known 

tu   •hci'hrrds.  who  were  in  the  fields  near 

B«thl«'ltrm,  and  these  came  in  the  night  to 

Jo**pb  and  Marr.  and  saw  the  child  lying  in 

Um  inan);i:r.  ana  paid  him  their  adoration. 

Tbr  '!0D  of  Christ  in  the  temple, 

the  >  £ffypt>  the  slaugliter  of  the 

iantK"'- r.t*.  iiid  other  events  connected  with 

tb«  birth  and  infancy  of  our  Lord,  are  plainly 

rdatrd  in  the  (jospels. 

Muj  and  Jo«eph  went  every  year  to 
Jctiualem  to  the  pasaover ;  and  when  Jesus 
Mrelre  years  of  age,  they  took  him  with 
When  they  were  returning,  the 
continued  at  Jenualem,  without  their 
nog  it.  Three  days  after,  they  found 
the  tempie.  sitting  among  the  doctors, 
them  and  sisking  them  questions. 
he  returned  with  them  to  Naza- 
ivtfa.  and  bred  in  fibal  submission  to  them. 
But  bU  mother  bud  up  all  these  things  in 
^tf  heart,  Luke  ii.  SI,  &c.  The  gospel 
aoiiiiiig  more  of  the  Virgin  Mary  till 
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the  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  at  which 
ahe  waa  present  with  her  son  Jesus.  She 
was  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  last  passover  our 
Saviour  celebrated  there.  There  she  saw 
all  that  was  transacted ;  followed  him  to 
Calvary ;  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  cross 
with  an  admirable  constancy  and  courage. 
Jesus  seeing  his  mother,  and  his  beloved 
disciple  near,  he  siiid  to  his  mother,  "  Wo> 
man,  behold  thy  son  i  and  to  the  disciple. 
Behold  thy  motner.  .And  from  that  hour 
the  disciple  took  her  home  to  his  own 
bouse."  No  further  particulars  of  this  fa- 
voured woman  are  mentioned,  except  that 
she  waa  a  witness  of  Chtist'a  resurrection. 
A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  character  and  his- 
tory ;  as  though  with  the  design  to  reprove 
that  wretched  idolatry  of  which  she  waa 
made  the  subject  when  Cbristiaaity  became 
corrupt  and  paganized. 

2.  AIjibt,  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  a 
disciple  of  the  apostles.  She  had  a  house  in 
Jerusalem,  whituer,  it  is  thought,  the  apos- 
tles retired  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
and  where  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 
After  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter,  the 
faithful  assemoled  in  this  house,  and  were 
praying  there  when  Peter,  delivered  by  the 
ministry  of  an  angel,  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  house.  Acts  xii.  12. 

3.  Mary,  of  Cleophas.  St.  Jerom  says, 
she  bore  the  name  of  Cleophas,  either  be- 
cause  of  her  father,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son which  cannot  now  be  known.  (Hlier* 
believe,  with  greater  probability,  that  she 
waa  wife  of  Cleophas,  as  our  version  of  the 
New  Testament  makes  her,  by  supiilying 
the  word  vi/e,  John  six.  25,  and  motner  of 
James  the  LeR«,  and  of  Simon,  brethren  of 
our  Lord.  These  Ia.st  mentioned  authors 
take  Mary  mother  of  James,  and  Mary  wife 
of  Cleoplias,  to  be  the  same  pennon.  Matt, 
xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40,  41  ;  Luke  xxiv.  10; 
John  xix.  2.5.  St.  John  sive-s  her  the  name 
of  Alary  of  Cleophas ;  ana  the  other  evange- 
lists, the  name  of  Mary,  mother  of  James. 
Cleophas  and  Alpheus  are  the  same  person ; 
as  James,  son  of  Mary,  wife  of  Cleophas,  is 
the  same  as  James,  son  of  Alpheus.  It  la 
thought  she  was  the  sister  of  the  virgin 
Marv,  and  that  she  was  the  motlier  of  Jamea 
the  Less,  of  Joses,  of  Simon,  and  of  Judas, 
who  in  the  gospel  are  luuned  the  brethren 
of  Jesus  ChriKt,  Matthew  xiii.  55 ;  xxvii.  HG ; 
Mark  v\.  3  ;  that  is,  his  cousin-germans.  She 
was  an  early  believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
attended  him  on  his  journeys,  to  ininistct 
to  him.  She  was  present  at  the  last  pasa- 
over,  and  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour  sha 
followed  him  to  Calvary;  and  during  hia 
passion  she  waa  with  the  mother  of  Jetna 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  also  pre- 
sent at  his  burial ;  and  on  the  Friday  before 
had,  in  union  with  others,  prepared  the  per- 
fumes to  embalm  bitn,  Luke  xxiii.  56.  But 
going  to  his  tomb  very  early  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  with  other  women,  they  there 
learned,  from  the  mouth  of  an  angel,  that  he 
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ifM  nsen ;  of  which  they  carrier!  the  news 
to  the  apo<:tle<i,  Luke  sxiv.  1 — 5  ;  Matthew 
xxviii.  9.  By  the  way,  .lesuu  appeared  to 
them ;  and  they  enahraced  his  feet,  worship- 
ping hira.  'rhis  is  all  we  know  with  certainty 
conccrninff  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clcophaa. 

4.  Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  has  been 
preposterously  confounded  with  that  female 
sinner  spoken  of,  Luke  vii.  37 — 39.  She 
Lved  witn  her  brother  and  her  sister  Martha 
at  Bethany  ;  and  ,fcsus  Christ,  having;  a  par- 
ticular alFeclion  for  this  family,  often  retired 
to  their  house  with  his  disciples.  Sis  days 
before  the  passover,  after  ha\'ing  raised  La- 
xarus  from  the  dead,  he  came  to  Bethany 
with  his  disciples,  and  was  invited  to  sup 
with  Simon  the  leper,  John  xii.  1,  &c. ;  .Mat- 
thew x.xvi.  6,  &c. ;  Mark  xiv.  3,  &c.  Martha 
attended  at  the  table,  ami  Lazarus  was  one 
of  the  gue.sts.  Upon  this  occa.sion,  Mary, 
taking  a  pound  of  spikenard,  which  is  the 
most  precious  perfume  of  its  kind,  [toured  it 
upon  the  head  and  feet  of  ilesus.  She  wiped 
his  feet  with  her  liair,  and  the  whole  house 
was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  perfume. 
Judas  Iscariot  murmured  at  this  :  but  Jesus 
justified  Mary  in  what  she  had  done,  ^iaying 
that  by  this  action  she  had  prevented  his 
embalmraent,  and  in  a  manner  had  declared 
his  death  and  burial,  which  were  at  hand. 
From  this  period  the  scriptures  make  no 
mention  of  either  .Mary  or  .Martha. 

5.  Mabv  M  \Gn.\LENE,  BO  Called,  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  .Magdala,  a  town  of  Galilee,  of 
which  she  was  a  native,  or  where  she  had 
resided  during  the  early  part  of  her  life. 
Out  of  her,  St.  Luke  tells  us,  Jesus  had  cast 
seven  devils,  Luke  viii.  2.  He  informs  us, 
also,  in  the  same  place,  that  Jesus,  in  com- 
pany wiih  his  apostles,  preached  the  gospel 
from  city  to  city ;  and  that  there  were  seve- 
ral women  with  them,  whom  he  had  deli- 
vered from  evil  spirits,  and  healed  of  their 
iulirmities ;  among  whom  was  this  Mary, 
whom  some,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  have 
supposed  to  be  the  sinful  woman  spoken  of, 
Luke  vii.  37 — 39  ;  as  uthcrs  have  as  errone- 
ously imagined  her  to  be  Mary,  the  sister 
of  Lazarus.  Mary  Magdalene  is  men- 
tioned by  the  evangelists  a.s  being  one  of 
those  women  that  followed  our  Saviour,  to 
minister  to  him,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Jews.  She  attended  htm  in  the  last 
journey  he  made  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem, 
and  was  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  with  the 
holy  virgin,  John  xix.  25  ;  Mark  xv.  47  ; 
after  which  she  returned  to  Jerusalem,  to 
buy  and  prepare  with  others  crrtam  per- 
fumes, that  she  might  embalm  him  after  the 
sabbath  was  over,  which  was  then  about  to 
begin.  All  the  sabbath-day  she  remained  in 
the  city ;  and  the  next  day,  early  in  the 
morning,  went  to  the  sepulchre  along  with 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  Saiome, 
Mark  xvi.  1,2;  Luke  xxiv.  1,  2.  For  other 
particulars  respecting  her,  sec  also  Matthew 
xrviii.  1 — 5  ;  John  xx.  1 1 — 17.  In  Dr.  Town- 
ley't  Essays,  there  is  one  of  considerable 
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research  on  Mary  Magdalene :  aod  hiM  t 
elusion  is,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  womial 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  and  caUed   in  tbij 
English  translation  "  a  sinner,"  had  formerly  I 
been  a  heathen;  but  whether  subseqaeotly I 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism  or  not,  is  uncertain (1 
and  that,  having  been  brought  to  the  know.1 
ledge  of  (Christian  truth,  and  having  fo(tii4| 
mercy  from  the  Redeemer,  she  pressed  iot«| 
Simon's  house,  and  gave  the  strongest  proo6] 
of  her  gratitude  and  veneration,  ny  aaoint-'| 
ing  the  Saviour's  feet,  bedewing  them  wilkl 
her  tears,  and  wiping  thera  with  the  haiifj 
of  her  head : — that  by  a  wilful  and  malicioall 
misrepresentation,    the    Jews     confotindei* 
Mary  Magdalene  with   Mary  the  mother  { 
Jesus,  and  represented  her  as  an  infamo 
character  : — and  that,  from  the  blasphemo 
calumny  of  the  Jews,  a  stigma  of  ii 
has  been  affixed  to  the  name  of  Alarr  Mi 
dalene,  and  caused  her  to  be  regardecl  io  I 
false  light  of  a  penitent  prostitute-    There  i 
no  doubt  but  that  Mary  Magdalene,  both  i| 
character  and  circumstances,  was  a 
of  good  reputation. 

MASCHIL,  a  title,  or  inscrintion,  at  the 
head  of  several  psalms  of  Davia  and  otiien, 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Thus  Psalm  iiij 
is  inscribed,  "  A  Psalm  of  Dand,  Masclul;" 
and   I'salm  xlii.,  "  To   the   chief  mu'jcuo. 
Maschil,  for  the  sons  of  Korah."    The  worJ 
Maschii,  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies,  "  he  tkl 
instructs;"  tliough  some  interpreters  taki 
it  for  the  name  of  a  musical   instranMAi 
Some  of  the  rabbins  believe  that,  in  repeat^] 
ing  the  psalms  which  have  this  inscnfiio«,J 
it  was  usual  to  add  an  iuterpretation  or  eul 
plication  to  them.    Others,  on  the  coatxarf^ 
think  it  shows  the  clearness  and  |t«r 
of  such  psalms,  and   that    they  nee 
particular  explication.     The    most  ] 
opinion  is,  that  Maschil  means  an 
tive  eong. 

MAS.S,  MLSSA,  in  the  Church  of  I 
the  office  of  prayers  used  at  the  celebration 
the  euchariiit ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  to 
crating  the  bread  and  wine  ao  that  it  u  tn 
substantiated  into  the  body  and  blood 
Christ,  imd  oSering  thera  ai  an  expiiuny 
sacrifice  for  the  tpiick  and  dead.  Nicpa,»ft» 
Baronius,  observes  that  the  word  coatt%  froB 
the  Hebrew  mistach,  (oblatumj  or  from  tfat 
Latin  mhsa  missorum  ,-  because  in  teaaa 
times  the  catechumens  and  excoramanicali' 
were  sent  out  of  the  chnrch.  when  the  d» 
cons  said,  "  Ite,  missa  est,"  after  ttrmaaoi 
reading  of  the  epistle  and  gospel ;  they  Hi 
being  allowed  to  assist  at  the  consecntioa 
Menage  derives  the  word  from  mumo,  "i^ 
missing;"  others,  from  missa,  "  9endiii|:;*j 
because  in  the  mass  the  prayers  of  sua  < 
earth  are  sent  up  to  beaven. 

As  the  mass  is  in  general  beliered  tolMI 
representation  of  the  passion  of  otu  )>iB^ . 
Saviour,  so  every  action  of  the  pnea,*!' 
every  particular  part  of  the  service,  are  i*^ 
posed  to  allude  to   the    particular  tirrw*- 
stances  of  his  passion  and  death,   llie  (O* 
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nl  diTiaion  of  maaaes  \a  into  high  and  low 

HUM.     The  finrt  i*  that  sung  by  the  c-horis- 

ttn,  and  celebrated  with  the  awiiiitanre  of  a 

deacon  and  lub-deacon  :  low  maiwes  are  those 

in  which  the  pniyera  are  barely  reheaned 

vithoui  singing.     There  are  a  great  numl>er 

of  diiTerent  or  occasional  magses  in  the  Rom- 

iab  church,    many  of  which  have  nuthing 

p«Ctdiar  but  the  name.    Such  are  the  inajsseti 

of  the  aaints  :  that  of  St  Alary  of  the  Snow, 

cclabrated  on  the  fifth  of  August ;  that  of 

St.  MarKaret.  patroness  of  lying-in  women  ; 

tb*t  nt  the  feast  of  St.  John  ihe  Baptist,  at 

whjch  are  laid  three   masseji  j    that  of  the 

Innocent*,  at  which   the   Gloria  in  ticrhis 

and  Hftllelujah  are  omitted  ;  and,  it  being  a 

dsT  of  mourning,  the   nltar  is  of  a  violet 

colour.     As  to  ordinary  masses,  some  are 

•nid  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is  supposed,  con- 

tfibate  to  extricate  the  soul  out  of  purgatory. 

At  Uirte  tnaxieti  the  altar  is  put  in   mourn- 

inf ,  and  the  oidy  decorations  are  a  cross  in 

iha  middle  of  nix  yellow  wax  lights ;   the 

draw  of  the  celebrant,  and  the  ver)'  maRS- 

book,  are  black ;  many  parts  of  the  office 

■re  omitted,  and  the  people  are  disiniflced 

mtbnut    the    benediction.     If   the   maxs  be 

fi>r  a  person  distinguished  by  his  rank 

les.  It  IS  followed  with  a  funeral  oni- 

k;  Uiey  erect  a  ekaptUe  ardentr,  that  is, 

enutiun  of  the  deceased,  u'ith  branch. 

H  and  ta^>ers  of  yellow  wax,  either  in  the 

— Mljt1»  of  the  church,  or  near  the  deceased's 

rhere  the  prieiit  pronotinces  a  solemn 

ilution  of  the  decea«ed.     'i'here  are  like. 

prii*ate  maaaea  said  for  stolen  or  strayed 

goodif  or  cattle,  for  health,  for  travellers,  &c., 

which  go  under  the  name  of  votive  masses. 

TWre  is  (till  a  further  distinction  of  masses, 

dcxmntoated   from  the   countries  in  which 

lh»f  were  u*ed  :  thus  the  (iothic  masH,  or 

■omra&um,   is  that  ti»ed  among  the 

when  they  were  masters  of  Spain,  and 

ia  still  observed  at  Toledo  and  Sala. 

1 ;    the  Amhrosian  mass  is  tlut  com- 

by  bl.  Ambrose,  and  Ui<ed   only   at 

of  which   city  he  was   bishop ;   tho 

s,  used  by  the  ancient  (iauU  :  and 

sman  n)a«$.   used   by  almost  all  the 

in  the  Roman  communion. 
lERlALIS.M,    the    doctrine    which 
the  thinking  principle   in  man,  or 
uatrrial  and  immortal  soul  with  which 
I  pleaded  to  endue  Adam  at  his  crea- 
I  nurre  matter,  or  into  .1  faculty  result- 
its  organization.     Much  has  been 
of  late  yean  against  this  doctrine, 
the  dilVrrcnt  modilicaliuns  which  it  has 
lined  i  but  in  »ub»tani:e  nothing  new  has 
I  aaid   on  either  side ;   and  the  able  and 
rd   argument   of  WoUaston    in    his 
an  of   Nature   delineated,"    if  well 
will  furnish  every  one    with    a 
{clear  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  this 

Ctursl  and  irrationid  error: — The  toul 
e  mere  matter  :  for  if  it  is,  then  either 

aU  Rt^tit-r  must  think  ;  or  the  dilTerence  must 
^mam  front  the  diflcrcnt  moditication,  magni- 


tude,  figure,  or  motion  of  some  parcels  of 
matter  in  respect  of  others  ;  or  a  faculty  of 
thinking  must  be  superadded  to  some  systems 
of  it,  which  is  not  superadded  to  others.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  tliat  position,  which  makes 
all  matter  to  be  cogitative,  is  contrary  to  all 
the  apprehensions  and  knowledge  we  nave  of 
the  nature  of  it ;  nor  can  it  be  true,  unless 
our  senses  and  faculties  be  contrived  only  to 
deceive  us.  We  perceive  not  the  least  symp- 
tom of  cogitation  or  sense  in  our  tables, 
chairs,  &c.  Why  doth  the  scene  of  thinking 
lie  in  our  heads,  and  all  the  ministers  of 
sensation  make  their  reports  to  something 
there,  if  all  matter  be  ajiprehensivc  and 
cogitative  ?  For  in  that  case  there  would  be 
as  much  thought  and  understanding  in  our 
heels,  and  everywhere  else,  as  in  our  heads. 
]f  all  matter  be  cogitative,  then  it  must  be 
so  auatenus  matter,  and  thinking  must  be 
of  tne  essence  and  definition  of  it ;  whereas 
by  matter  no  more  is  meant  than  a  substance 
extended  and  impenetrable  to  other  matter. 
And  since,  for  this  reason,  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary  for  matter  to  think,  (because  it  may  be 
matter  without  this  property.)  it  cannot  think 
as  matter  only  ;  if  it  did,  we  should  not  only 
continue  to  think  always,  tdl  the  matter  of 
which  we  consist  is  annihilated,  and  so  the 
asaertor  of  this  doctrine  would  stumble  upon 
immortality  unawares;  but  we  must  also 
have  thought  always  in  time  post,  ever  since 
that  matter  n us  in  being;  nor  could  there 
be  any  the  leant  intermission  of  actiul  think- 
ing ;  which  does  not  appear  to  be  our  case. 
If  thinking,  self-consciousness,  &c.,  were 
essential  to  matter,  every  part  of  it  must 
have  them  ;  and  then  no  system  coidd  have 
them.  For  a  system  of  material  parts  would 
be  a  system  of  things  conscious  every  one 
bv  itself  of  its  own  existence  and  individu- 
ality, and,  consequently,  thinking  by  itself ; 
but  there  couhl  be  no  one  act  of  aelf- 
consciousness  or  thought  common  to  the 
whole.  Ju.\taposition,  in  this  case,  could 
signify  nothing ;  the  distinction  and  indi- 
viduation of  the  several  particles  would  be 
as  much  retained  in  their  vicinity,  as  if  they 
were  separated  by  miles. 

In  the  next  place,  the  faculties  of  thinking, 
&c.,  cannot  arise  from  the  size,  figure,  tex- 
ture, or  motion  of  it ;  because  bodies  by  the 
alteration  of  these  only  become  greater  or 
less,  round  or  sijuare,  &c.,  rare  or  dense, 
translated  from  one  ]ilace  to  another  with 
this  or  that  new  direction  ur  velocity,  or  the 
like :  all  which  ideas  are  quite  did'erent  from 
that  of  thinking ;  there  can  be  do  relation 
between  them.  'Iliese  modifications  and 
affections  of  matter  are  so  far  from  being 
principles  or  causes  of  thinking  and  acting, 
that  thev  are  themselves  but  edects,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  action  of  some  other  mat- 
ter or  thing  upon  it,  and  are  proofs  of  ita 
{lassivity,  deadness,  and  utter  incapacity  of 
>ecomiiig  cogitative :  this  is  evident  to 
sense.  They  who  place  the  essence  of  the 
soul  in  a  certain  motion  given  to  some  mat- 
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ter,  (if  any  Biirh  men  thm  really  he,)  slimild 
consider,  amoriK  many  other  things,  that  to 
move  the  body  Rpontaneously  ia  one  of  the 
fnculties  of  the  soul;  and  that  this,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  power  of  beginninjif  mo- 
tion, cannot  come  from  motion  already 
begun,  and  impressed  ab  extra.  Let  the 
materialist  examine  well,  whether  he  does 
not  feel  something  within  himself  that  acts 
from  an  internal  principle  ;  whether  he  does 
not  experience  some  liberty,  some  power  of 
governing  himself,  and  chooainff ;  whether 
he  does  not  enjoy  a  kind  of  invisiule  empire, 
in  which  he  commands  his  own  thoughts, 
sends  them  to  this  or  that  place,  employs 
them  about  this  or  that  business,  forms  such 
and  such  designs  and  schemes  ;  and  whether 
there  is  anything  like  this  in  bare  matter, 
however  fashioned  or  proportioned  ;  which, 
if  nothing  should  protrude  or  communicate 
motion  to  it,  wouln  for  ever  remain  fixed  to 
the  place  where  it  happens  to  be,  an  eternal 
monument  of  its  ownJjeing  dead.  Can  such 
an  active  being  as  the  soul  is,  the  aubject  of 
so  many  powers,  be  itself  nothing  but  an 
accident  ?  When  I  begin  to  move  myself, 
1  do  it  for  some  reason,  and  with  respect  to 
some  end,  the  means  to  efl'ect  which  I  have, 
if  there  be  occasion  for  it,  concerted  within 
myself;  and  this  does  not  at  all  look  like 
motion  merely  material,  or  in  which  matter 
is  only  concerned,  which  is  all  mechanical. 
Who  can  imagine  matter  to  he  moved  by 
arguments,  or  ever  placed  Byllngigms  and 
demonstrations  among  levers  and  puUies  'i 
\Se  not  only  move  ourselves  ujjon  reasons 
which  we  find  in  ourselves,  but  upon  reasons 
imparted  by  words  or  writings  from  others, 
or  perhaps  merely  at  their  desire  or  bare 
suggestion :  in  which  case,  again,  nobody 
surely  can  imagine  that  the  words  spoken  or 
written,  the  sound  in  the  air.  or  the  strokes 
on  the  paper,  can,  by  any  natural  or  me- 
chanical cflicience,  cause  the  reader  or  hearer 
to  move  in  any  determinate  manner,  or  at  all. 
The  reason,  request,  or  friendly  admonition, 
which  is  the  true  motive,  can  make  no  im- 
pression upon  matter.  It  must  be  some  other 
kind  of  being  that  apprehends  the  force  and 
Bensc  of  them.  Do  not  we  see  in  conversa- 
tion, how  a  pleasant  thing  said  makes  people 
break  out  into  laughter,  a  rude  thing  into 
passion,  aud  so  on  ?  lliese  affections  can- 
not be  the  physical  cflccts  of  the  words 
spoken ;  because  then  they  would  have  the 
same  effect,  whether  they  were  understood, 
or  not.  And  this  is  further  demonstrable 
from  hence,  that  though  the  words  do  really 
contain  nothing  whidi  is  either  pleasant  or 
rude,  or  iierhaps  words  are  thought  to  be 
upoken  which  are  not  spoken  ;  yet  if  they  are 
apprehended  to  do  that,  or  the  sound  to  be 
otherwise  than  it  was,  the  effect  will  be  the 
same.  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  words, 
which  is  an  immateriid  thing,  that  by  pass- 
ing through  the  understanding,  and  caufsing 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  to  influence  the  body,  produce* 
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these  motions  in  the    spirits,   blood, 
muscles. 

They  who  can  fancy  that  matter  may  i 
to   live,   think,   and  act  spontaneously, 
being  reduced  to  a  certain   magnitude, 
having  its  parts  placed  after  a  certAin  \ 
ner,  or  being  invested  with  such  a  figure, 
excited  by  such  a  particular  motion  :  they,  I 
say,  would  do  well  to  discover  to  us  that  de 
of  fineness,  that  alteration  in  the  ntuauoa  ( 
its  parts,  &c.,  at  which  matter  may  be^pa  1 
find  itself  alive  and  cogitative ;  and  which  i 
the  critical  minute,    that    introduce*   the 
important  properties.      If  they    cannot 
this,  nor  have  their  eye  upon  any  _ 
crisis,  it  is  n  sign  that  they  have  no 
reason  for  what  they  say.     For  if  theyl 
no  reason  to  charge  this   changie  upon 
particular  dep-ee   or  difference,    one 
than  another,  they  have  no  reason  to  i 
it  upon  any  degree  or  difference  at  all; 
then  they  have  no  reason  by  which  thej  ( 
prove   that  such  a  change  is  made  at  <_ 
Besides  all  which,  since  ma^^itude,  fifun 
and  motion  are  but  accidents  of  matter,  na 
matter,  and  only  the  substance  is  truly  mat  ^ 
ter :  and  since  the  substance  of  any  one  put 
of  matter  does  not  differ  from  that  of  too- 
ther, if  any  matter  can  be  by  nature  cqgii>- 
tive,  all  must  be  so :  but  tbas  we  bare  mo 
cannot  be.     }>o  then,  in  conclusion,  if  tlNn 
is  any  such  thing  as  matter  that  thinks,  kc, 
this  must  be  a  particular  privilege  gr 
it;   that  is,  a  faculty  of  thinking 
superadded  to  certain  parts  or  parcels  i 
which,  by  the  war,  must  infer  the  exii 
of  some  being  able  to  confer  this  bcnhyf 
who,  when  the  inejitness  of  matter  hss  1 
well  considered,    cannot   appear  to  be 
than  omnipotent,  or  God.      But  the  tralKih 
matter  seems  not  to  be  capable  of  such  i 
provement,   of  being  made  to  think.    Ftt] 
since  it  is  not  the  essence  of  matter,  it  f 
not  be  made  to  be  so  without  makingiaa 
another  kind  of  substance  from  what  iliL 
Nor  can  it  be  made  to  arise  from  soyoftkij 
modifications  or  accidents  of  matter ;  tad  i 
respect  of  what  else  can  any  matter  bs  ad 
to  differ  from  other  matter  f 

The  accidents  of  matter  are  so  te  faBI 
being  made  by  any  power  to  prx>diice  ni^ 
tion,  that  some  even  of  them  show  it  jmsiiMt 
of  having  a  faculty  of  thinking  inpcndyi 
The   very  divisibility  of  it  does  Uiis.    Rr] 
that  which  is  made  to  think  must  atb«t»j 
one   part,  or   more    parts   joined  \a 
But  we  know  no  such  thing  as  s 
matter  purely  one,  or  indivisible, 
indeed,  nave  pleased   the  Author  of 
that  there  should  be  atoms,  whose  psrtitf 
actually  indiscerptible,  and    wUrh  tmj^ 
the  principles  of  other  bodies ;  but  sdflli^  | 
consist  of  paru,   though    firmly   s 
together.     And  if  the  scat  of  cogiti 
in  more  parts  than   one,   whether  i 
close  together,  or  are  loose,  or  ia  « i 
fluidity.  It  is  the  same  thing,  bowastfl' 
avoided,  but  that  either  there  muft  ((  ' 
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may  nvml  ninda,  or  thinking  substances, 
•■  toere  an  part«,  and  then  the  consequence 
vbich  has  been  mentioned  would  return 
ttpon  lu  again ;  or  else  that  there  mustt  be 
something  oIm  superadded  for  them  to  cen- 
tre in,  to  unite  their  acta,  and  make  their 
tkonghta  to  be  one  ?  And  then  what  can 
thia  o«  but  tome  other  substance,  which  is 
fnnij  one  ? 

Matter  bv  itself  can  never  entertain  ah* 
Mnurtcd  ana  general  ideas,  such  as  many  in 
oar  minds  are.  For  could  it  reflect  upon 
what  poasea  within  itself,  it  could  possibly 
iad  there  nothing  but  material  and  particular 
iaprtaaioiM :  abstractions  and  meiaphyHical 
IHM  could  not  be  printed  upon  it.  How 
«00)d  one  abstract  from  matter  who  is  bim- 
•elf  nothing  but  matter  ? 

If  the   soul  were  mere  matter,  external 

vMUe  objects  could  only  be  |>erccived  within 

■•  ■eeocuing  tu  the  impretuions  they  make 

■|Mm  nutt«r.  and  not  otherwise.     Fur  in- 

■tuice  :  the  image  of  a  cube  in  my  mind,  or 

mtf  idea  of  a  cube,  must  be  always  under 

MOM  mrttcular  prospect,   and  conform  to 

th*  iuLm  of  perspective ;  nor  could  I  other- 

wii*  represent  it  to  myself ;  whereas  now  I 

esa  form  an  idea  of  it  as  it  is  in  itself,  and 

■'r*^"*  view  all  its  hedree  at  once,  as  it  were 

^  it  with  my  mind.    1  can  within 

correct  the  external  appearances  and 

ions  of  objects,  and  advance,  upon 

porta  and  hints  received  by  my  senses, 

ideas  of  things  that  are  not  extant 

in    mUtcr.      Bv   seeing  a  material  circle   I 

WMf  kara  to  form  the  idea  of  a  circle,  or 

§man  (generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  ray 

aSoat  it*  centre  ;  but  then,  recollecting  what 

I  luiow  of  matter  upon  other  occasions,  1  can 

Cooeloda  there  is  no  exact  material  circle. 

8a  that  I  have  an  idea,  which  perhaps  was 

rajmed  from  the  bints  I  received  from  without, 

bvt  ia  not  truly  to  be  found  there.     If  I  see 

taH^^prr  at  a  great  distance,  which,  according 

^^^^As  imprcMions  made  upon  my  materi^ 

^^^^■H^  aeraM  little  and   round,    I  do  not 

^^^HCor*  eoodude  it  to  be  either ;  there  is 

^^PBMUag  vithin  that  reasons  upon  the  cir- 

of  the  appearance,  and  as  it  were 

ida  mr  tense,  and  corrects  the  im- 

n  {  ana  this  must  be  something  8U[>e- 

tocnatter,  since  a  material  soul  is  noother- 

ible  itself  but  as  material  organs 

iMiUkcea  of  this  kind  are  endless.     If 

anything  of  matter,  we  know  that 

U  is  a  lifeless  thing,  inert  and  passive 

^  I  and  acts  necesaarilv,  or  rather  is  acted, 

■ccnrdin^  to  the  laws  oi  motion  and  grari* 

tauoo-     Vhn  pas<iiveness  seems  to  be  essen- 

■AbI  to  it.     .\nd  if  we  know  anything  of  our- 

mI"  *    "f*  know  that  we  are  conscious  of  our 

osm  rxittence  and  acts,  that  is,  that  we  live  ; 

ttiAl  we  hare  a  degree  of  freedom ;  that  we 

can  oiOTe  ourselves  spontaneously ;  and,  in 

■hurt,  that  we  can,  in  many  instances,  take 

aff  tba  effect   of  gravitation,  and  impress 

motiooA  Dpon  our  spirits,  or  giro  them 

ilirectiona,  only  by  a  thought.    There- 


fore,  to  make  mere  matter  do  all  this  is  to 
change  the  nature  of  it ;  to  change  death  into 
life,  incapacity  of  thinking  into  cogitativity, 
necessity  into  liberty.  And  to  say  that  God 
may  superadd  a  faciUty  of  thinking,  moving 
itself,  &c.,  to  matter,  if  by  this  be  meant, 
that  he  may  make  matter  tobe  the  supporihim 
of  these  faculties,  that  substance  in  which 
they  inhere,  is  the  same  in  effect  as  to  say, 
that  God  may  superadd  a  faculty  of  thinking 
to  incogitativitv,  of  acting  freelv  to  necessity, 
and  so  on.  What  sense  is  there  in  this  i 
And  yet  so  it  must  be,  while  matter  con- 
tinues to  be  matter. 

lliat  factdty  of  thinking,  so  much  talked 
of  by  some  a-i  superadded  to  certain  systems 
of  matter,  fitly  disposed,  by  virtue  of  God's 
omnipotence,  though  it  be  so  called,  must  in 
reality  amount  to  tne  same  thing  a^  another 
substance  with  the  faculty  of  thinking.  For 
a  faculty  of  thinking  alone  will  not  make  up 
the  idea  of  a  human  soul,  which  is  endued 
with  many  faculties  ;  apprehending,  reflect- 
ing, comparing,  judging,  making  deductions 
and  reasoning,  wiUinu',  putting  the  body  in 
motion,  continuing  the  animal  functions  by 
its  presence,  and  giving  life ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  it  is  that  is  superadded,  it  must  be 
something  which  h  endued  with  all  those 
other  faculties.  And  whether  that  can  be  a 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  so  these  other  facul- 
ties be  only  faculties  of  a  faculty,  or  whether 
they  must  not  all  be  rather  the  facidties  of 
some  substance,  which,  being  by  their  own 
concession,  supi-raddod  to  matter,  must  be 
different  from  it,  we  leave  the  unprejudiced 
to  determine.  If  men  would  but  seriously 
look  into  themselves,  the  soul  would  not 
appear  to  them  as  a  faculty  of  the  body, 
or  a  kindof  appurtenance  to  it,  but  rather  as 
some  substance,  properly  placed  in  it,  not 
onlv  to  use  it  as  an  instrument,  and  act  by 
it,  but  also  to  govern  it,  or  the  parts  of  it, 
as  the  tongue,  hands,  feet,  &c.,  according 
to  its  own  reason-  For  I  think  it  is 
plain  enough,  that  the  mind,  though  it 
acts  under  great  Umitations,  doth,  however, 
in  many  instances  govern  the  body  arbitra- 
rily ;  and  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  this 
governor  to  be  nothing  but  some  fit  dis- 
position or  accident,  superadded,  of  that 
matter  which  is  governed.  A  ship,  it  is 
true,  would  not  be  fit  for  nangniioii,  if  it 
was  not  built  and  provided  in  a  proper  man- 
ner ;  but  then,  when  it  has  its  proper  form, 
and  is  become  a  <<ystem  of  materials  fitly  dis- 
posed, it  is  not  this  disposition  that  governs 
it :  it  is  the  man,  that  other  substance,  who 
sits  at  the  helm,  and  they  who  manage  the 
sails  and  tackle,  that  do  this.  So  our  vessels 
without  a  proper  organization  and  conformity 
of  parts  would  not  be  capable  of  being  acted 
as  they  ore  ;  but  still  it  is  not  the  shape,  or 
modification,  or  any  other  accident,  that  can 
govern  them.  The  capacity  of  being  govern- 
ed or  used  can  never  be  the  governor,  ap- 
plying and  using  that  capacity.  No,  there 
must  oe  at  the  helm  something  distinct,  that 
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ids  the  body,  and  without  which  the 
▼etsel  would  run  adrift  or  rather  sink. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  plain,  that 
matter  cannot  think,  cannot  be  made  to 
think.  But  if  a  faculty  of  thinking  can  be 
superadded  to  a  system  of  matter,  without 
uniting  an  immaterial  substance  to  it;  yet  a 
human  body  is  not  such  a  system,  being 
plainly  void  of  thought,  and  organized  in 
8uch  B  manner  as  to  transmit  the  impres- 
sions of  sensible  objects  up  to  the  brain, 
where  the  i^>ercipient,  and  that  which  re- 
flects upon  them,  certainly  resides ;  and 
therefore  that  which  there  apprehends, 
thinks,  and  wills,  must  be  that  Bystem  of 
matter  to  which  a  faculty  of  thinking  is 
superadded.  All  the  premises  tlien  well 
considered,  judge  whether,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  this  inhabitant  of  our  heads  (the 
soul)  is  a  system  of  matter  to  which  a 
faculty  of  thinking  is  superadded,  it  might 
not  be  more  reasonable  tu  say,  it  is  a  think- 
ing substance  intimately  united  to  some 
fine  material  vehicle,  which  has  its  resi- 
dence in  the  brain.  Though  I  understand 
not  perfectly  the  manner  how  a  cogitative 
and  spiritual  substance  can  be  thus  closely 
united  to  such  a  material  vehicle,  yet  I  can 
understand  this  union  as  well  a.s  how  it 
can  be  united  to  the  body  in  general,  per- 
haps as  how  the  particles  of  the  body  itself 
cohere  together,  and  much  better  than  how 
a  thinking  faculty  can  be  superadded  to 
matter;  and  beside,  several  phenomena  may 
more  easily  be  solved  by  this  hypothesis ; 
which,  in  short,  is  this,  that  the  human 
soul  is  a  cogitative  substance  united  to  a 
material  vehicle ;  that  these  act  in  conjunc- 
tion, that  which  affects  the  one  affecting  the 
other;  that  the  soul  is  detained  in  the  body 
till  the  habitation  is  spoiled,  and  their  mu- 
tual tendency  interrupted,  by  some  hurt  or 
disease,  or  by  the  decays  and  ruins  of  old 
age,  or  the  like. 

But  many  a  man,  says  Mr.  Rennell,  has 
maintained,  that  the  brain  has  the  power  of 
thought,  from  the  conclusions  which  his 
own  experience,  and,  perhaps,  his  extended 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  have  enabled 
him  to  draw.  He  has  observed  the  action  of 
the  brain,  has  watched  the  progress  of  its 
diseases,  and  has  seen  the  close  connexion 
which  exists  between  many  of  its  afflictions, 
and  the  iiower  of  thought.  But  in  this,  as  in 
moat  ottier  cases,  partial  knowledge  leads 
him  to  a  more  mistaken  view  of  the  matter 
than  total  ignorance.  Satisfied  with  tiie 
correctness  of  his  ob-servations,  he  haiitily 
proceeds  to  form  his  opinion,  forgetting  that 
It  is  not  on  the  truth  imly,  but  on  the  whole 
truth,  that  he  should  rest  his  decision.  By 
an  accidenlnl  blow,  the  scull  is  beaten  in, 
the  bruin  is  pressed  ugion,  and  the  patient 
lies  without  sense  or  feeling.  No  sooner  is 
the  pressure  removed  than  the  power  of 
thought  immediately  returns.  It  is  known, 
again,  that  ibe  phenomena  of  fainting  arise 
from  a  temporary  deficiency  of  blood  in  the 
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brain;  the  Tessds  collapae,  and  the  loa 
sense  inunediately  ensues.     Restore  the  cir«j 
eolation,  and  the  sense  is  as  instantly 
vered.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  cin 
in  the  brain  is  too  rapid,  and  inflami 
of  the  organ  succeeds,  we  find  that  deli 
frenzy,  and  other  disorders  of  the  mind  anm] 
in  proportion  to  the  inflamina.tory  action,  * 
which  they  are  apparently  produced.    It 
observed   also,   that   when    the    stomach 
disordered  by  an  excess  of  wine,  or  of  ardei 
spirits,  the  brain  is  also  affected  through 
strong  sympathies  of  the   nervous  r 
the  intellect  i.s  disordered,  and  the 
no  longer  a  rational  command  over 
or  his  actions.     From  these,  and  other 
cumstances  of  a  similar  nature,  it  m 
eluded,  that  thought  is  a  quality  or  fi 
of  the  brain,  that  it  is  inseparable  from  tl 
organ  in  which  it  resides,  and  as  Mr.  L*i 
rence,  after  the  French  physiologisu,  rtpifc' 
seats  it,  that  "  medullary  matter  thinks." 

Now  it  muiit  certainly  be  inferred  from  i]l 
these  circumstances,  that  there  is  a  clo«e 
connexion  between  the  power  of  ttunkiof 
and  the  brain ;  but  it  by  no  means  follovi. 
that  they  are,  therefore,  one  and  the  mnt 
Allowing,  however,  for  a  moment,  the  jiwtin 
of  the  inference,  from  the  premises  wliick 
have  been  stated,  we  must  remember,  tbl 
we  have  not  as  yet  taken  in  all  the 
stances  of  the  case.  We  have  watcl 
body  rather  than  the  mind,  and  tliat 
a  disea.sed  state ;  and  from  this  pai 
imperfect  view  of  the  subject,  our  coi 
have  been  deduced,  l^et  us  take  a 
man  in  a  sound  sleep.  He  liea  without 
or  feeling,  yet  no  piart  of  his  frame  is 
eased,  nor  is  a  single  power  of  his  life 
vegetation  suspended.  All  within  hit ' 
is  as  active  as  ever.  The  hlood  circuUVeJ 
regularly,  and  almost  as  rapidly,  in  the  da^' 
ing  as  in  the  waking  subject.  DigoMk 
secretion,  nutrition,  and  all  the  funi 
the  life  of  vegetation  proceed,  and 
understanding  is  absent.  Sleep, 
is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  rather 
the  body;  and  the  refreshment  *bi  ^_ 
Litter  receives  from  it.  is  from  the  soqwoM 
of  its  active  and  agitating  princijjc.  No»rf 
thought  was  identified  with  the  brain,  «to 
the  former  was  suspended,  the  latter  wrwlii 
undergo  a  proportionate  change.  Meatff 
imagination,  perception,  and  all  tb«  <* 
pendous  powers  of  the  human  mtelliet  • 
absent ;  and  yet  the  brain   is  pnp ritely  ii» 
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same,  the  same  in  evprv 

the  same  in  every  anin 

a  single  organ  is  the  ac  t 

again,  the  man  awakens, 

turn,  no  change  is  produced  bv  the  leiMMTi 

the  brain,  the  organs   of  sen'fe.  ami  i&  ■* 

material  parts  of  his  frajue  remain  peo^ 

in  the  same  condition.      Dreainiog  ob«  }^ 

haps  be  adduced   aa  an   excepbon  t*  (^ 

statement.     But  it  is  fir«t  to  oe 

that  this  aifection  is  by  no 

There  are  thousands  wiu^aertr  < 
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nnil  ihauiandt  who  dream  only  nrcnt<ionally. 
I)rrarain|{  therefore,  even  though  it  were  to 
b«  itlliiwril  a*  an  exception,  could  not  be 
•dmitted  to  invalidate  the  rule,  .^nd  if  there 
be  a  circum«tance.  which  to  any  iihilosophic 
mind  will  dearly  intimate  the  independency 

I  of  thought  upon  matter,  it  is  the  phenomenon 
of  dreaming;.  Perception,  that  faculty  of  the 
m>m1  which  unites  it  with  the  external  world, 
ii  then  suspended,  and  the  avenues  of  sense 
an  closed.  All  communication  with  out- 
ward objects  being  thus  removed,  the  soul 

I is  truuported,  as  it  were,  into  a  world  of  its 

H   own  creation.     There  appears  to  be  an  ac- 

V    tivity  in  the  motions,  and  a  perfection  in  the 

fiKultict,  of  the  mind,  when  disengaged  from 

like  body,  and  disencumbered  of  its  material 

onrnw.     The  slumber  of  its  external   per- 

rtption  seems  to  be  but  the  awakening  of 

erery  other  power.   Tlie  memory  is  far  more 

keen,  the  fsncy  far  more  vivid,  in  the  dream- 

I        ioc  'ban  m  the  waking  man.     Ideas  rite  in 

I       npid  (urcession,  and  are  varied  in  endless 

MKBbination  ;  so  that  the  judgment,  which, 

next  to  the  perception,  depends  most  upon 

m      external    objects,    is   unable   to   follow   the 

p     imagination  in  all  its  wild  and  unwearied 

%     fichla.     A  better  notion  of  the  separate  and 

•     independent  e.xistence  of  the  soul  cannot  b« 

I      Ibrmed,  than  that  which  we  derive  from  our 

olMerr«tion«  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming. 

Afain  :  when  the  mmd  is  anxiously  engaged 

ia  Any  train  of  thought,  whether  in  company 

or  alone,  it  frequently  neglects  the  impresu 

■SOIW  m^e  upon  the  external  organs.    When 

•  maa  is  deeply  immersed  in  meditation,  or 

aaccrif  engaged  in  a  disciis.sion.  he  often 

■ettber  hean  a  third  person  when  he  speaks, 

^jMr  obaen-ea  what  he  does,  nor  even  when 

I^HWy  touched  does  he  feel  the  pressure. 

^^^B  {here  i*  no  defect  either  in  the  ear,  the 

^^^^^  or  the  nerx'ous  system  ;  the  brain  is  not 

^^^fprdered.  for  if  his  mind  were  not  so  fully 

HS^nipied,  he  would  perceive  every  one  of 

tlH>«r   impressions  which  he  now  neglects. 

lit  Um«  rase  therefore,  as  in  sleep,  the  inde- 

prodrftee  of  mind  upon  the  external  organ 

M  cUarir  khown. 

But  (el  lu  take  the  matter  in  another 
point  of  view.  We  have  observed  the  action 
of  Uie  brain  upon  tliought,  and  have  seen 
tlMl  when  the  former  is  unnaturally  com- 
preaaed.  the  Utter  is  Immediately  disordered 
ur  IO0A.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
gW  action  of  thought  upon  the  brain.  A 
JgCtcr  b<  broQffht  to  a  man  containing  some 
alBictiRg  '-e.   He  casts  his  eye  upon 

iCi   coat'  -rops  down  without  sense 

J0II.    Vi  iiai  i!t  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
\f    It  maybe  said  that  the  vessel;) 
I  cfiUapsed,  that  the  brain  is  consequently 
dcrra.  and   that   loss   of  sense  is  the 
CODsequence.     But  let  us  take  one 
.einrard,  and  inaiiire  what  is  the  crubc 
I  diaorder  itself,  toe  effects  of  which  are 
f-vilJMa.     It  is  produced  by  a  sheet  of 
papar  distinguished  by  a  few  black 
But  no  one  would  be  absurd  enough 
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to  suppose,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  paper 
alone,  or  of  the  characters  inscribed  u|>on  it, 
unless  those  characters  convoyed  some  mean- 
ing to  the  understanding.  It  is  thought  then 
which  so  suddenly  agitates  and  disturbs  the 
brain,  and  makes  its  vessels  to  collapse. 
From  this  circumstance  alone  we  discover 
the  amazing  indui-nce  of  thought  upon  the 
external  organ :  of  that  thought  which  we 
can  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  touch,  which 
yet  produces  an  affection  of  the  brain  fully 
equaJ  to  B  blow,  a  pressure,  or  any  other 
sensible  injury.  Now  this  very  action  of 
thought  upon  the  brain  clearly  shows  that 
the  brain  does  not  produce  it,  while  the 
mutual  influence  which  they  possess  over 
each  other,  as  clearly  shows  that  there  is  a 
strong  connexion  between  them.  But  it  is 
carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  connexioa 
is  not  iamtili/.  Wliile  we  acknowledge  then, 
on  the  one  side,  the  mutual  connexion  of  the 
understanding  and  the  brain,  we  mu<t  aC' 
knowledge,  on  the  other,  their  mutual  inde- 
pendence.  The  phenomena  which  we  daily 
observe  lead  us  of  necessity  to  the  recog- 
nition of  these  two  important  principles.  If 
then  from  the  observations  which  we  are 
enabled  to  make  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
understanding  and  of  the  brain,  we  are  led 
to  infer  mutual  independence,  we  shall  find 
our  conclusions  still  farther  strengthened  by 
a  consideration  of  the  substance  and  com- 
|>osition  of  the  latter.  Not  only  is  the  brain 
a  material  substance,  endowed  with  all  those 
properties  of  matter  which  we  have  before 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  thought,  but 
it  is  a  substance,  which,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  our  body,  is  undergoing  a  per- 
petual change.  Indeed  cxperiinent<  and  ob- 
servations give  us  abundant  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  brain  undergoes  within 
itself  preciselv  the  same  change  with  the 
remainder  of  t^ie  body.  A  man  will  fall  do^vn 
in  Q  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  be  recovered ;  in  a 
few  years  he  will  be  attacked  by  another, 
which  will  prove  fatal.  Upon  dissection  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  blood  effused  from  the  ruptured  ves- 
sel, and  that  a  certain  action  had  Deen  going 
on,  which  gradually  absorbed  the  coagulated 
blood.  If  then  an  absorbent  system  evicts  in 
the  brain,  and  the  organ  thereby  undergoes, 
in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  a  total  change, 
it  is  impossible  that  this  flux  and  variable 
substance  ran  be  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness or  thought.  If  the  particles  of  the 
brain,  either  separately  or  in  a  mass,  were 
capable  of  conscio\isne«K,  then  after  their 
removal  the  consciousness  which  they  pro- 
duced must  for  ever  cease.  The  consequence 
of  which  wotild  be,  that  personal  identity 
must  be  destroyed,  and  that  no  man  could 
be  the  same  individual  being  that  be  was  ten 
years  ago.  But  our  common  sense  informs 
UK,  that  as  far  as  oui  under><tanding  and  our 
moral  responsibility  are  involved,  we  are  the 
same  individual  beings  that  we  ever  were. 
If  the  body  alone,  or  any  substaoce  subject 
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to  Ihe  laws  of  body,  were  concerned,  per- 
(onal  identity  might  reasonably  be  doubted : 
but  it  is  Homething  beyond  the  brain  that 
makes  the  man  at  every  period  of  his  life 
the  game :  it  is  coDscioufinesa,  that,  amidst 
the  perpetual  chauije  of  our  material  parti- 
cles, unites  every  link  of  8uccej*sive  beinfj  in 
one  indissoluble  chain.  The  body  may  be 
p^adually  changed,  and  yet  by  the  deposition 
of  new  particles,  similar  to  those  which  ab- 
Kor[itioii  has  removed,  it  may  jireserve  the 
appearance  of  identity.  But  in  conscious- 
ness there  is  real,  not  an  apparent,  indi- 
^■iduality,  admitting  of  no  change  or  substi- 
tution. 

So  inconsistent  with  reason  is  every  at- 
tempt which  has  been  made  to  reduce  our 
thoughts  to  a  material  origin,  and  to  identify 
our  understaniling  with  any  part  of  our  cor- 
poreal frame  1  The  more  carcfidly  we  ob- 
serve the  operation,  both  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  brain,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  dis- 
tinguish, and  the  more  forcibly  shall  we 
feel,  the  independence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other.  We  know  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  or  instrument  by  which  the  mind 
operates  on  matter,  ana  we  know  that  the 
brain  again  is  the  chain  of  communication 
between  the  mind  and  the  material  world, 
lliat  certain  disorders  therefore  in  the  chain 
should  either  prevent  or  disturb  this  com- 
munication is  reasonably  to  be  e.^pcctcd ; 
but  nothing  more  is  proved  from  thence 
than  we  knew  before,  namely,  that  the  link 
is  imperfect.  And  when  that  link  is  again 
restored,  the  mind  declares  its  identity,  by 
its  memory  of  things  which  preceded  the 
injury  or  the  disease ;  an<I  where  the  reco- 
very is  rapid,  the  patient  awakes  as  it  were 
from  a  disturbed  dream.  How  indeed  the 
brain  and  the  thinking  principle  are  con- 
Miected,  and  in  what  manner  tfiey  mntually 

Tect  each  other,  is  Iwyond  the  reach  of  our 
'faculties  to  discover.  We  must,  for  the 
present,  be  contented  with  our  ignorance 
of  the  cause,  while  from  the  eflccls  we  aie 
persuaded  both  of  their  connection  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  their  independence  on  the 
other. 

MATTHEW,  called  also  Levi,  was  the 
son  of  Alpheiis,  but  probably  not  of  that 
Alplieu.s  who  was  the  father  of  the  apostle 
James  the  Less.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee ; 
but  it  is  not  known  in  what  city  of  that 
co\mtry  he  was  bom,  or  to  what  tribe  of  the 
people  of  Israel  he  belonged.  Tliough  a 
.lew,  he  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer 
under  the  Ronians ;  ami  his  office  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  collecting  the  ciitoms  due 
upon  commodities  which  were  carried,  and 
from  persons  who  passed,  over  the  Lake  of 
(iennesareth.  Our  Saviour  comnianded  him, 
as  he  was  sitting  at  the  place  where  he 
received  these  customs,  to  follow  him.  He 
immediately  obeyed  ;  and  from  that  lime  he 
became  a  constant  iiltendant  upon  oiir  Savi- 
our, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  St  >Iatthew,  soon  after  his  call, 
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made  an  entertainment  at    his  home, 
which  were  present  Christ  and  some  of 
disciples,  and  also  several  publicans.     Afterl 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  he  continue 
with  the  other  apostles,  to  preach  the  go«p 
for  some  time  in  Judea  ;  but  •«  there  i«  ; 
farther  account  of  him  in  any  writer  of 
first  four  centuries,  we  must   consider  it 
uncertain  into  what   country  he   after 
went,  and  likewise  in  what  manner  and 
what  time  he  died. 

In  the  few  writings  which  reiaaia  of  1 
apostolical  fathers.  Barnabas,  OeiiMak 
Rome.  Hermas,  Ignatiiu,  and  Poljr 
there  are  manifest  allusions  to  several 
sages  in  St.  Matthew's  Uospel ;  but 
fiospel  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  any  on 
them.  Papias,  the  companion  of  Polyc 
is  the  earliest  author  on  record  who  hiu  < 
pressly  named  St.  Matthew  as  the  writer  < 
a  Gospel ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  En* 
for  transmitting  to  us  this  valnable 
mony.  The  work  itself  of  Papias  it  k«l: 
but  the  quotation  in  Eusebina  is  aoeb  ai  w 
convince  us  that  in  the  tiaie  of  Papas  at 
doubt  was  entertained  of  the  gentUDeoMi  t/ 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  This  Go4}i«l  in  re- 
peatedly fluoted  by  Juatin  Martrr,  but  nth- 
out  mentioning  the  name  of  ^^t.  Matthm. 
It  is  both  frequently  quoted,  and  St.  Ma 
mentioned  a.s  its  author,  by  Irenanu,  O 
.\thanasius,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Jerora, 
sostom,  and  a  long  train  of  «nbcc 
writers.  It  was,  indeed,  universally  i 
by  the  Christian  church ;  and  wc  do 
find  that  its  genuineness  was  contror 
by  any  early  profane  writer.  We  may  ^ 
fore  conclude,  upon  the  conrurreni  tmiaMf  J 
of  antiquity,  that  this  {iospel  is  rigUy »-! 
cribed  to  ISt,  Matthew.  It  is  grotnlrf 
agreed,  upon  the  most  satisfartorr  tvidewif 
that  St.  Matthew's  Goapel  was  the  ~ 
which  was  written  j  but  thongh  lliiM 
asserted  by  many  ancieot  authors.  aM 
them,  except  Irena^us  and  Euaohia^ 
said  anytliing  concerning  the  esuCiMi 
which  it  was  written.  The  only  pasaMsi^l 
which  the  former  of  these  fat  Km 
this  subject,  is  so  obscure.  '  «fin  ] 

conclusion  can  be  drawn  fr>><  1^ 

ner,  and  Dr  Townaon.  niiiltr->tAuii  U  ■  I 
very  different  senses ;  and  Kuirhiu*.  ^ 
lived  a  hnndred  and  fifty  year«  after  l»  j 
n»us,  barely  says,  that  .Vlatthew  vvM  if  J 
Gospel  just  before  he  left  Judea 
the  religion  of  (,'hrist  in  other 
but  when  that  was.  neither  h«  nor  i 
ancient  author  informs  us  with 
The  impos<ibility  of  settUnii  ihia  pootfi 
ancient  authority  has  given  hw  to  a  t^^  j 
of  opinions  among  tnodema  <)f  icet^  ' 
dates  assigned  to  this  Goape].  »'; 
any  attention,  the  earlieat  ia  A  . 
the  latest,  A.D.  64. 

It  appears  very  iraprohabtc  tfaatll»t( 
tians  should  be  left  any  cnn»id<rabi*l 
ber  of  year*  without  a  written  bistac*(' 
Saviour's  ministry.     Jt   in  certain  ti 
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MMMtlet,  immediately  after  the  deicent  of 

tue  Holy  GhMl,  which  look  place  only  ten 

dsja  after  the  a«cension  of  our  Saviour  into 

iMMTen,  preached  the  fro-ipcl  to  the  JewN  with 

great  mcecH ;  and  larely  it  is  reasonable  to 

aoppOM,  that  an  authentic  account  of  our 

Saviour*!  doctrine*  and  miracles  would  very 

•ooo  }>e  committed  to  writinn;.  fur  the  con- 

fnaation  of  tho.te  who  believed  in  his  divine 

■Maion,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others ; 

Htd,  more  particularly,  to  enable  the  Jews  to 

CBBUwre  the    circumstances   of    tiie  birth, 

1^    J— tu,  and  TMurrection  of  Jesus  with  their 

^m  aarient  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah ; 

^m  and  we  may  conceive  that  the  apovtles  would 

V^  be  de«irous  of  lo'sing  no  time  in  writin|r  an 

f    aerount  of  the  miracles  which  Jetu-*  per. 

formed,  and  of  the  discourses  which  he  de. 

Irrerrd,  because  the  sooner  such  an  account 

w»»  publiihM],   the  easier   it   would  be  to 

ia«j\nre   into  its  truth  and  accuracy;    and, 

,       eousequcntly.  when  these  points  were  satis- 

^,       tacUmij  ascertained,  the  greater  would  be 

o«  wnfflit  and  authority.     We  must   own 

that  these  arfrumenta  are  so  strong  in  favour 

^     of  an  early  publication  of  some  history  of 

IP     9mr  Niviour's  ministry,  that  we  cannot  but 

■reade  to  the  opinion  of  Jones,  Wetstein, 

■ad  Dr.  Owen,  that  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 

■w  written  .A.  D.  38. 

T"i    ■  also  of  late  been  (treat  difFcr- 

I)  concerning  the  lan^uai^u  in 
nil-  iiuKpel  was  originally  written, 
ng  the  ancii-nt  fathers,  Papiaa,  OS  quoted 
'  Cunebiu*,  Ireateus,  Oritfen,  Cyril,  Rpi- 
antu«,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerom,  positively 
;  that  it  wa«  written  by  St.  Niatthew  in 
vw,  that  is,  in  the  language  then  spoken 
tm  l^le«thie  :  and  indeed  Dr.  Campbell  says, 
A»t  thi'  point  was  not  controverted  by  any 
'»«r  for  fourteen  hundred  years.  Kras. 
I  one  of  the  first  who  contended  that 
lit  (ireek  is  the  orifinal ;  and  he 
» followed  bj^  LeClerc,  «'et«tein,  Ba^- 
,  Whitby,  Jortin,  Hug,  and  many  other 
•d  m«n.  (.hi  the  other  hand,  <irotius, 
I>u  Pta.  l*imon,  Walton,  Cave,  Hammond, 
Mill*  Michaelis,  Owen,  and  Campbell,  have 
MQiftMted  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  In  a 
ttV^txm  of  this  sort,  which  h  a  question  of 
j^et.  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  is 
Jill  I  II  n  Though  the  fathers  are  unanimous 
ia  drclanng  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his 
Oumf*  I  ^  Hebrew,  yet  they  have  not  in- 
*  M  by  whom  it  was  translated  into 
No  Writer  of  the  first  three  centu- 
■mIwo  any  mention  whatever  of  the 
BBts«lat<n' :  nor  does  Eusebias  -  and  Jerom 
nil*  na,  that  in  his  time  it  was  not  known 
.mfu>  ^"^  the  translator  It  is,  however,  uni- 
auiailly  allowed,  that  the  *  ireek  translation 
M«  tarlii  very  early,  and  that  it  was  mure 
■aed  khaa  the  originaL  This  Inst  circum- 
ia  ramly  accounted  for.  After  the 
I  of  Jerusalem,  the  language  of 
and  everything  which  belonged 
tm,  fell  into  great  contempt :  and  the 
'  laliicn.  writing  in  Greek,  would  natu- 
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rally  quote  and  refer  to  the  Greek  copy  of 
St.  Matthew's  (iospel,  in  the  same  maimer 
as  they  constantly  u.^ed  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  ( )ld  1  estament.  There  being  no 
longer  any  country  in  which  the  language  of 
St.  Matthew's  original  Gospel  waa  commonly 
spoken,  that  original  would  soon  be  for> 
gotten  ;  and  the  translation  into  Greek,  the 
language  then  generally  understood,  would 
be  substituted  in  its  room.  This  early  and 
exclusive  use  of  the  (ireek  translation  is  a 
strong  proof  of  its  correctness,  and  leaves  us 
but  little  reason  to  lament  the  loas  of  the 
original. 

"'  As  the  sacred  writers,"  says  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, "  especially  the  evangelists,  have  many 
qualities  in  common,  so  there  is  something 
in  every  one  of  them,  which,  if  attended  to, 
will  be  found  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
rest,  'lliat  which  principally  distinguishes 
St.  Matthew,  is  the  distinctness  and  particu- 
larity u'ith  which  he  baa  related  many  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  and  moral  instructions. 
Of  these,  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  his 
charge  to  the  apostles,  his  illustrations  of 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  prophecy 
on  Mount  Olivet,  are  examples.  He  has 
also  wonderfully  united  simplicitv  and  energy 
in  relating  the  replies  of  his  IVlaster  to  the 
ca^nls  of  his  adversaries.  Being  early  called 
to  the  apostleship,  he  waa  an  rye-witneas 
and  ear-witness  of  most  of  the  things  which 
he  relates ;  and  though  I  do  not  think  it  was 
the  scope  of  any  of  tliese  historians,  to  adjust 
their  narratives  to  the  precise  order  of  time 
wherein  the  events  happened,  there  arc  some 
circumstances  which  incline  ine  to  think, 
that  St.  Matthew  has  approached  at  kast  as 
near  that  order  as  any  of  thera."  And  this, 
we  may  observe,  would  naturally  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  a  narrative, 
written  very  soon  aAcr  the  events  had  taken 
}>lace.  The  most  remarkable  things  recorded 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  not  found  in 
any  other,  are  the  following :  the  visit  of 
the  eastern  magi  j  our  Saviour's  flight  into 
Eg)-pt ;  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Beth- 
lehem i  the  parable  of  the  ten  vir);in<i ;  the 
dream  of  Pilate's  wife ;  the  resurrection  of 
many  saints  at  our  Saviour's  crucilijtion ; 
and  the  bribing  of  the  Roman  guard,  ap- 
pointed to  watch  at  the  holy  sepulchre  by 
the  chief  priests  and  ciders. 

MATTHIAS  the  apostle  was  first  in  the 
rank  of  nur  Saviour's  disciples,  and  one  of 
those  who  continued  with  him  from  his  bap- 
tism to  his  a.scension.  Acts  i.  21,  '2'i.  It  is 
very  probable  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
seventy,  as  Clemens  Alexandrintu  and  other 
ancients  inform  us.  We  have  no  particulars 
of  his  youth  or  education,  for  we  may  reckon 
as  Qothinif  what  is  read  in  Abdias.  orObadiah, 
concerning  this  matter.  After  the  ascensiou 
of  our  Lord,  the  apostles  retiring  to  Jeru- 
salem in  expectation  of  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  (fhost,  as  hod  been  promised,  Peter 
proposed  to  fill  up  the  place  of  Judas:  to 
thia  the  disciples  agreed.  I'hey  then  pre* 
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mrnted  two  penona,  Joseph  Baraabas,  sur- 
named  Justus,  and  Matthia;s.  'ilie  lot  fall, 
ing  on  Matthlaii,  he  was  from  that  time  as- 
sociated with  the  eleven  apostles.  The 
Greeks  believe  that  Matthias  preached  and 
died  at  ('olchia. 

MEASURE,  that  by  which  anythitiR  is 
measured,  or  adjusted,  or  proportioned. 
Proverbs  xx.  lO;  Alicah  vi.  10.  Tables  of 
scripture  measures  of  len^h  and  capacity 
are  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

M  EATS.  The  Hebrews  had  several  kinds 
of  animals  which  thvy  refused  to  eat.  Among 
domestic  animals  they  only  ate  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  aud  the  ffoat ;  the  hen  and  pigeon, 
among  domestic  birds ;  besides  several  kinds 
of  wild  animals.  To  eat  the  llesh  with  the 
blood  was  forbidden  them,  much  more  to  eat 
the  blood  without  the  flesh.  We  may  form 
a  judgment  of  their  taste  by  wb»t  the  scrip- 
ture mentions  of  liolomon's  table,  1  Kingv 
iv.  '22,  23.  Thirty  measures  of  the  finest 
wheat  flour  were  provided  for  it  every  day, 
and  twice  as  much  of  the  ordinary  sort; 
twenty  stall-fed  oxen,  twenty  pasture  oxen, 
an  hundred  sheep,  besides  the  venison  of 
deer,  and  roebucks,  and  wild  fowls.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  very  nice  about  the  seasoning  and 
dressing  of  their  food.  We  find  among  them 
roast  meat,  boiled  meat,  and  ragouts.  They 
roasted  the  paschal  lamb. 

-At  the  first  settling  of  the  Christian  chxircb, 
very  great  disputes  arose  concerning  the  use 
of  meats  ofl'ered  to  idols.  .Some  newly  con> 
verted  Christians,  convinced  that  an  idol  was 
nothing,  and  that  the  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean  creatures  was  abolished  by  our 
Saviour,  ate  indifi'erently  of  whatever  was 
served  up  to  them,  even  among  pagans,  with- 
out inouiring  whether  these  meats  had  been 
first  offered  to  idols.  They  took  the  same 
liberty  in  buying  meat  sold  in  the  markets, 
not  regarding  whether  it  was  pure  or  im|>ure 
according  to  the  Jews,  or  whether  it  was 
that  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.  Hut 
other  Christians,  weaker,  or  less  instructed, 
were  oflcnded  at  this  liberty ;  and  thought 
to  eat  of  meat  that  had  been  once  offered 
to  idols,  was  a  kind  of  partaking  of  that 
wicked  aud  sacrilegious  ofiering.  lliis  di- 
versity in  opinion  produced  some  scandal, 
to  which  St.  Paul  thought  it  behoved  him  to 
provide  a  suitable  remedy,  Rom.  .\iv.  20 ; 
Titus  i.  15.  He  determined,  therefore,  that 
all  things  were  clean  to  such  as  were  clean, 
and  that  an  idol  was  nothing  at  all ;  that  a 
man  might  safely  eat  of  whatever  was  sold 
in  the  shambles,  and  thoui;h  it  ui.^iit  be  a 
part  of  what  had  been  previously  offered  in 
the  temple,  and  there  exposed  to  sale,  he  need 
not  scrupulously  inquire  whence  it  came ;  that 
if  an  unbeliever  should  invite  a  believer  to 
eat  with  him,  the  believer  might  cat  of  what- 
ever was  set  before  him,  &c.,  1  Cor.  x.  2.5 — 27. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  enjoins,  that  the  law 
of  charity  and  prudence  should  be  observed  ; 
that  men  shoula  be  cautious  of  scandalizing  or 
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offending  weak  minds;  that  though  all  li 
may  be  lawful,  yet  all  things  are  not  aim 
ejcpedient ;  that  no  one  ought  to  wck 
owii  accommodation  or  satislaction,  but 
of  his  neighbour  ;  that  if  an/  one  chonld 
to  us,  "  This  has  been  offered  to  idoU," 
may  not  then  eat  of  it,  for  the  «ake  of 
who  gives  the  information  ;  not  ao  much  U 
fear  of  wounding  our  own  coniscience,  bi 
his:  in  a  word,  that  he  who  is  weak, 
thinks  he  may  not  indifferently  use  all 
of  food,  should  forbear,  and  eat  herbs,  nl 
than  offend  a  brother,  Rom.  xiv.  1.2.  Y 
it  is  certain,  that  generally  C'hristiUM 
stained  from  eating  meat  that  had  been 
to  idols. 

MEDIA.  It  has  been  commonly  tl 
that  Media  was  peopled  by  the  detcendanU 
Madai,  eon  of  .lapheth,(^ien.  x.  2.  The(irecki 
maintam  that  this  country  took  it«  name  frvoi 
Medus,  the  son  of  .Medea.  If,  howe 
Madai  and  his  immediate  descendant 
not  people  this  country,  some  of  h'm  postcrti 
might  have  carried  his  name  thither,  «i 
we  find  it  so  often  given  to  Media,  from  lis* 
times  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  aud  JcreciiA 
and  from  the  transportation  of  the  tea  Chbei. 
and  the  destruction  of  Samaria  undrr  ^iL 
mane«er,  A.  M.  32.93.  Media  Proper  i 
bounded  by  Armenia  and  Assyria  Proper 
the  west,  by  Persia  on  the  east,  by  the  C» 
pian  province;!  on  the  north,  and  by  ^unua 
on  the  south.  It  was  an  elevated  and  pioaa- 
tainous  country,  and  formed  a  kind  of  p«i 
between  the  cultivated  parts  uf  eastern  W' 
western  Asia.  Hence,  from  its  geogiapkiai 
position,  and  from  the  tctnpcraiure,  verdi 
and  fertility  of  its  climate,  Mi-dia  wan  ooe 
the  moat  important  and  intere»tiatr  ri 
of  Asia.     Into  this  country  t'  '.j* 

ciimposed  the  kingdom  of  I 
planted,  in  the  Assyrian  cajiiu  n  % .  m  >  i|;i 
pileser  and  Salmaneser.  The  foruiet 
carried  away  the  tribes  of  |{.-iiK,-i.  (.* 
half  Manasseh,  on  the  easi 
to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  I 
river  of  Gozan.  His  successor  carried  »n| 
the  remaining  seven  tribes  and  a  ball,  'iJ 
same  places,  which  are  said  to  Ijc  "  citi* 
the  Medes,  by  the  river  of  liozao."  1 
V.  26 ;  2  Kinira  svii.  6.  The  «« 
])osition  of  Media  was  wisely  cliu^i«.'u  i<* 
disiribulion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
for,  it  was  s<i  remote,  and  io  inipede^ 
intersected  with  great  mountains  asi] 
ous  and  deep  rivers,  that  it  ivould  U 
tremely  diflicult  fur  them  to 
this  natural  prison,  and  return  to 
country.  They  would  also  be 
their  pa.ssagc  through  Kir.  or  i\ 
per,  not  only  by  the  native  A 
also  by  their  enemies,  liie  ^yniu<S 
planted  thither  before  them.  Tfc»' 
rior  civiUzation  of  the  Israelite*,  ui- 
skill  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  at*.***'} 
tend  to  civilize  and  ioiprow  tboat  wit^ 
barbarous  regions. 
M  EDI  ATOR,  one  who  staivls  in  * 
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office  or  capacity  betwixt  two  difTcring  par- 

tir»,  and  ha»  a  power  of  transacting  every 

K    thing  betwer n  them,  and  of  reconciling  them 

f    to  each  other.     Hence  n  mediator  between 

God  and  man  is  one  whose  office  properly 

B  to  mediate  and  transact  afTairt)  between 

them   relating   to    the  farour  of   Almighty 

tiod,  and  ibe  duty  and  happineti.s  of  inan. 

No  •ooncr  had  Adam  tran'^gresscd  the  law 

of  Mod   in  paradise,   and   become   a    Hinful 

creature,  than  the  Almighty  was  pleaiied  in 

mercy  to  appoint  a  Jlediator  or  Redeemer, 

who.  in  due  time,  should  be  born  into  the 

world,  to  make  an  atonement  both  for  his 

trmosgre»!4ion,  and  for  all  the  ginti  of  men. 

This  is  what  is  justly  thought  to  be  implied 

in  the  promise,  that  "  the  seed  of  tlie  woman 

ahould  brui«  the  ser))ent'«  head;"  that  is, 

ihmt  there  should  some  time  or  other   be 

I       bom.  of  the  posterity  of  Eve,  a  Redeemer, 

^    wboi  by  makmg  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 

^^■1,  and  reconciling  them  to  the  mercy  of 

^^^^■lighty  (lud,  «h<>uhl  by  that  means  hniise 

^^^^Kltead  uf  that  old  seq)ent,  the  devil,  who 

^^^H'beguiled  our  first  parents  into  sin,  and 

V^Mony   his   empire   and   dominion    among 

iBen.     Thus  it  became  a  neceasarv  part  of 

Adun's  religion  after  the  fall,  as  well  an  that 

of  his  posterity  after  him,  to  worship  (iod 

tlirou^h  hope  in  this  Mediator.      To  keep 

ap  the  nfiDriubrance  of  it,  (iod  was  pleased, 

St  tbiD  time,  to  appoint  sacrifices  of  expia- 

or  atonement  for  sin.  to  be  observed 

;h  all  succeeding  generations,  till  the 

flier  himself  should  come,  who  was  to 

tlM  trufl  and  only  proper  satisfaction 

[  •lonement 

particular  manner  in  which  Christ 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
office  as  mediator  between  God  and 
thus  rpprtsented  to  us  in  the  scrip. 
He  is  the  light  of  the  world,  John  i. ; 
I'i;  liie  revealer  of  the  will  of  God  in 
eminent  sense.  He  is  a  propitiatory 
Rom.  iii.  25 ;  v.  II;  1  Cor.  v.  7 ; 
^  1  ;  I  John  ii.  2  ;  iNfatt.  xxvi.  28  ; 
I,  36  ;  and,  as  because  of  his  pecu- 
i>itc-nng,  of  a  merit  transcending  all 
■.  he  u  styled  our  High  I'hesi.  He 
descrioed  beforehand  in  the  Old 
nt,  under  the  same  character  of  a 
and  on  expiatory  victim,  Isaiah  liii. ; 
'U  i  Psalm  ex.  4.  And  whereas  it 
Ij^cted,  that  all  this  is  merely  by  way 
alMl^io^  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic 
•— ^v.  tht  apostle  on  the  contrary  aibrms, 
^Blvat  "  (he  law  was  a  shadow  of  good  things 
^Bii  riiiur,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the 
^Btvings,"  Heh.  x.  1  ;  and  that  the  "  priests 
^H  I  offVr  gifts  according  to  the  law,  serve 
^M  o  tlf  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly 
^m  1^.  as  .Mosee  was  admonished  of  God, 
^K  «  be  wma  about  to  make  the  taber- 
^H  'hi  For  tee,  saith  he,  that  thou  make 
^^t>.  iTiirro*  arrording  to  the  pattern  showed 
K^  mount,"  Heb.  viii.  4,  5;  that 

^^  il  priesthood  was  a  shadow  of 

lk«  pncvtbood  of  Christ :  in  like  manner  as 
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the  tabernacle  made  by  Moses  was  according 
to  that  showed  him  in  the  mount.  The 
priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the  tabernacle  in 
the  mount,  were  the  originals  ;  of  the  former 
of  which,  the  Le^-iticaJ  priesthood  was  a 
type ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  tabernacle  made 
by  Moses  was  a  copy.  The  doctrine  of  this 
epintle,  then,  plainly  is,  that  the  legal  sacri- 
iices  were  alhisions  to  the  great  atonement 
to  be  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ;  and  not 
that  it  Was  an  allusion  to  those.  Nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  express  or  determinate  than 
the  following  pa.ssage  :  "  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sin.  Wherefore  when  he  [( Christ] 
Cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice 
and  ofiVring,"  that  is,  of  bulls  and  of  goats, 
"  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  host  thou 
prepared  me.  I<o,  1  come  to  do  thy  will,  O 
(lod  t  By  which  will  we  are  sanctified, 
through  the  oHering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all,"  Heb.  x.  4,  5,  ".  9,  10. 
.And  to  add  one  passage  more  of  the  like 
kind  :  "  (."hrist  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for 
him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time,  with- 
out sin;"  that  is,  without  bearing  sin.  as  he 
did  at  his  tirst  coming,  by  being  an  offering 
for  it ;  without  having  our  iniquities  again 
laid  upon  him ;  without  being  any  more  a  sin- 
offering  : — "  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him 
shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin 
unto  salvation,"  Heb.  ix.  28.  Nor  do  the 
inspired  writers  at  all  confine  themselves  to 
this  manner  of  speaking  concerning  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ ;  but  decUre  that  there 
was  an  efficacy  in  what  he  did  and  suffered 
for  us,  additional  to  and  beyond  mere  in- 
struction and  example.  Tliis  lbe\'  declare 
with  great  variety  ot  expression  :  That  "  he 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  uinust,"  1 
Peter  iii.  18.  That  "  he  gave  bis  life  a  ran- 
som," Matt.  XX.  28  :  Mark  x.  4.S  ;  1  Tim.  ii. 
6  ;  that  "  we  are  bought  with  a  price," 
2  Peter  ii.  1 ;  Rev.  liv.  4  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  20 ; 
that  "  he  redeemed  us  with  his  blood,"  "  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us,"  1  Peter  i.  19;  Rev.  v. 
9:  <ial.  iii.  13;  that  "he  is  our  Advocate, 
Intercessor,  and  Propitiation,"  Heb.  vii.  25; 
I  John  ii.  1,1';  that  "  he  was  made  perfect, 
through  sufferings  ;  and  being  thus  made 
perfect,  he  became  the  Author  of  salvation," 
neb.  ii.  10;  v.  9;  that  "  God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciUng  the  world  to  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them,"  2  Cor. 
V.  19:  Rom.  v.  10;  Eph.  ii.  16;  and  that 
"  through  death  he  destroyed  him  that  had 
the  poAvcr  of  death,"  Heb.  ii.  U.  Christ, 
then,  having  thus  "  humbled  himself,  and 
become  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross;  God,  also,  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;"  hath  commanded  us  to  pray  in 
his  name ;  constituted  him  man's  Advocate 
and  Intercessor ;  distributes  his  grace  only 
through  him,  and  in  honour  of  his  death ; 
halh  given  all  things  into  his  hands ;  and 
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hath  committed  all  jiitlgmeiU  untohim ;  "  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow," 
and  ■'  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father,"  Phil.  ii. 
8 — U);  John  iii.  33  ;  v.  22,  23. 

All  the  offices  of  Christ,  therefore,  an«e 
out  of  his  gracious  appointment,  and  volun- 
tary  undertaking,  to  he  "  the  .Mediator  be- 
tween Ciod  and  man ;"  lietween  (Jod  off'end- 
ed,  and  man  oifending  j  and  therefore  under 
the  penalty  of  God's  violated  law,  which 
denounces  death  against  every  transgressor. 
He  is  the  Prophet,  who  came  to  teach  us  the 
extent  and  danger  of  our  offences,  and  the 
means  which  God  had  appointed  for  their 
remission.  He  is  "  the  great  High  Priest  of 
our  profession,"  who,  having  "  offered  hiin- 
oelf  without  spot  to  God,"  has  entered  the 
holiest  to  make  intercession  for  us,  and  to 
present  our  prayers  and  services  to  God, 
securing  to  them  acceptance  hy  virtue  of  his 
own  merits.  He  is  Kini;,  nding  over  the 
whole  eartl\,  for  the  mmntcnance  and  estab- 
lishment and  enlargement  of  his  church, 
and  for  the  punir^hroent  of  those  who  reject 
his  authority ;  and  he  is  the  final  Judge  of 
the  (juick  and  the  dead,  tu  whom  is  given 
the  (lOwer  of  distributing  the  rewards  and 
penalties  of  eternity.  See  Atonemsnt  and 
Jesi's  Cijuist. 

There  is  an  essential  connexion  between 
the  mediation  of  our  Lord  and  the  covenant 
of  grace.  (See  Coctnant.)  He  is  therefore 
called  the  Alediator  of  "  n  better  covenant," 
and  of  a  "  new  covenant."  The  word  uKrirrit 
literally  means  "  a  person  in  the  middle," 
between  two  parties  ;  and  the  titness  of  there 
being  a  Mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
arises  from  this,  that  the  nature  of  the  cove- 
nant impliec.  that  the  two  parties  were  at 
variance.  Those  who  hold  the  Sociuian  prin- 
ciples understand  a  mediator  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  a  messenger  sent  from  God  to 
give  astiurance  of  forgiveness  to  his  offend- 
mg  creatures.  Those  who  hold  ihe  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  understand,  that  Je^;uu  is 
called  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
because  he  reconciles  the  two  parties,  bv 
having  appeased  the  wrath  of  (iod  which 
man  had  deserved,  an<l  by  subduing  that 
enmity  to  God  by  which  tlieir  hearts  were 
oUenated  from  him.  It  is  plain  that  this  is 
being  a  mediator  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  there  seems  to  he 
no  reason  for  resting  in  a  meaning  less  pro- 
per and  emphatical.  This  sense  of  the  term 
mediator  coincides  with  the  meaning  of  ano- 
ther phrase  applied  to  him.  Hebrews  vu.  22, 
where  he  is  called  «p«iTTOFoi  Sio^riii  lyymt. 
If  he  is  a  Mediator  in  the  last  sense,  then  he 
is  also  ifl'^^,  the  sponsor,  the  »urety,  of  the 
covenant.  He  undertook,  on  the  part  of  the 
supreme  Lawgiver,  tlial  the  sins  of  those 
who  repent  shall  be  forgiven  ;  and  he  fulfil- 
led this  undertaking  by  offering,  in  their 
stead,  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  He 
undertook,  on  their  part,  that  they  should 
keep  the  terms  of  the  covenant ;  and  lie  ful- 
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fils  this  undertaking  by  the  influence  at  hli 
Spirit  upon  their  hearts. 

If  a  Mediator  be  eMential  to  the  corenattj 
of  grace,  and  if  all  who   have  been 
from  the  time  of  the  first  transgression  ' 
saved  by  that  covenant,  it  follows  that  thel 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  acted  in  thA  I 
character  before  he  was   manifcHted  in  thai 
flesh.     Hence  the  importance  of  that  do&-i 
trine  respecting  the  person  of  Christ ;  that| 
all  the  communications  which  the  .-Mmighr 
condescended  to  hold  with  the  human 
were  carried  on  from  the  beginning  by  \ 
Person ;  that  it  is  he  who  apake  to  Uie  j 
archs,  who  gave  the  law  by  Moks,  an 
is  called  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  the 
of  the  covenant.'"     These   views   opta 
us  the  full  importance  of  a  doctrine ' 
manifestly  unites  in  one  faith  all  who  i 
deliverance  from  that  condition  ;  for, 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  not  only  did  the  ' 
of  the  blood  which  he  shed  as  a  Priest  estaod  ' 
to  the  ages  past  before  his   manifestatioB, 
but  all    the  mtiraations  of   the  new  ror*' 
nant  established  in  his  blood  were  gireo  bj 
him  as  the  great  Prophet,  and  the  blessingi 
of  the  covenant  were  applied  in  every  lf|t 
by  the  Spirit,  which  he,  a«  the  King  of  u 

people,  sends  forth.      The   Socinioo '*" 

consider  ile^us  as  a  mere  man,  ha* 
existence  till  he  was  bom  of  Mary,  ne 
rily  reject  the  doctrine  now  stated :  and  I 
Church  of  Rome,  although  they  i 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  yet,  by  the 
which  they  hold  with  regard  to  the  1 
tion  of  Christ,  agree  with  the  .'Nocisiaa*  i 
throwing  out  of  the  dispen^tion*  of  d 
grace  of  God  that  beautiful  and  eomaltf 
unity  wltich  arises  from  their  haring  MB 
conducted  by  one  person.  The  Cljorrb  rf 
Rome  considers  Christ  ae  Mediator  onlrtt 
respect  of  his  human  naturv.  A%  that  nsian 
did  not  exist  till  he  was  bom  uf  Mar^.  ^ 
do  not  think  it  possible  that  h«  could  exer- 
cise the  office  of  Mediator  under  the  OH 
Testajnent ;  and  as  they  admit  that  a  Mtdk- 
ator  is  essential  to  the  covenuit  of  pw. 
they  believe  that  those  who  Uved  under  lb 
Old  Testament,  not  enjoying  the  beneb^ 
his  mediation,  did  not  obtain  complete  itin- 
don  of  sins.  I'hey  suppose,  therefoet,  dtf 
persons  in  former  time*  who  believed  ia  • 
Saviour  that  wa.s  to  come,  and  who  obiiiid 
justification  with  God  by  this  foitk.  v0> 
detained  after  death  in  a  place  of  the  inicnil 
regions,  which  received  the  name  of  tos*» 
patrwm  ;  a  kind  of  prison  where  they  H 
out  endure  punishment,  but  remained  vil*- 
out  partaking  of  the  joys  of  he:iven,  in  (aiMl 
e.vpectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  «**. 
after  suflering  on  the  cross,  desccndrf  " 
hell  that  he  might  set  them  fne.  Timt^ 
ciful  system  has  no  other  foondaUoa  1^0 
the  slender  support  which  it  appeen  to  i*- 1 
ceive  froni  some  obscure  paas^es  of  Kf^  I 
£u?e  that  admit  of  another  inUjpicttfiA  \ 
But  if  Christ  a<^ted  as  the  roediatar  cf  (^  J 
covenant  of  grace  from  the  time  «l  tb(  i'*  j 
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thia  mtem  becomes  wholly 
/ 1  and  we  may  believe,  accurilin^ 
to  the  general  strain  of  acripture,  and  tvhat 
wc  account  the  analoi^y  of  faith,  that  all  who 
"died  in  faith"  since  the  worl<l  began,  en- 
tered immediately  after  death  into  that 
•*  hearenly  country  which  they  desired." 

Allhutifth  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Rome  adopt  the  lansuage  of  scripture,  in 
which  Jettis  ia  frtyleil  the  Mediator  of  the 
DTW  covemiDt,  they  diflfer  from  all  Protestants 
ill  •cknowledginff  other  mediators ;  and  the 
me  which  they  moke  of  the  doctrine   that 
Christ  i«  Af  eiliator  only  in  his  human  nature, 
ia  to  justify  their  admitting  those  who  had 
no  other  nature  to  nhare  that  office  with  him. 
Saints,   martyrs,  and   ei!])ecially   the   virgin 
Mary,  are   called  mediatores  srcundnrii,  be- 
cmiMc  it  is  conceived  that  they  hold  thiH  cha- 
ncter  under  Christ,  and  that,  by  virtue  of 
kb  mtdiation.  the  superfluity  of  their  merits 
Hwy  he  applied  to  procure  acceptance  with 
God  for  our  imperfect  ser\ice8.     L'nder  this 
character,  supplications  and  solemn  addresses 
arr  pr*«eittea  to  them ;  and  the  mftiiatom 
Bttmrndarii  receive  in  the  church  of  Home,  not 
only  the  honour  due  to  eminent  virtue,  but  a 
wor«hipand  homage  which  tliat  church  wishes 
to  rinilicate  from  the  charge  of  idolatry,  by 
^™^"ff   it   the   same   kind   of   inferior   and 
■eroodary  worship  which  is  oflered  to  the 
IBM>  Christ  ilesus,  who  in  his  human  nature 
■rtr<{  .in  Mfiliatnr.    In  opposition  to  all  this, 
«¥  .lesus  Christ  was  qualified  to 

.BCi  I       itor  by  the  union  between  his 

1BC  and  his  human  nature;  that  his  divine 
f^rr  an  infinite  value  to  all  that  he 
.'  it  efTfctual  for  the  purpose  of 
-  to  (iod,  while  the  coniWscen- 
wluch  he  approached  to  man,  in 
part  of  flesh  and  blood,  fulfilled  the 
intention  for  which  a  Mediator  was 
Dted :  that  the  intrwlucin^  any  other 
itor  is  unnecessary,  derives  no  warrant 
ttata  scripture,  and  is  derogatory  to  the 
feooour  of  him  who  is  there  called  the  "  one 
Mediator  between  <iod  and  men;"  and  that 
I  the  union  of  the  divine  to  the  human  nature 
the  foundation  of  that  worship  which  in 
ipturc  is  often  paid  to  the  Mediator  of  the 
'  covenant,  this  worship  does  not  afford 
llest  countenance  to  the  idolatry  and 
ip  of  those  who  ascribe  divine 
I  to  any  inortaL 
^_  ^HIDDO.  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
I,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  there  be- 
Pharaoh-Necho  and  king  Josiah,  in 
lite  latter  was  defeated  and  mortally 
idnt.  .tii«hiia  xvii.  11;  Judges  i.  17 ; 
-"J. 

ilDEK.       When    Abram    re- 

imoi  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Assyrians, 

,  his  way  to  Hebron,  he  waa  met  at  Shaveh, 

(tng's  l)ale,    afterwards  the    Valley  of 

ahaphat,  between  Jerusalem  and  Mount 

et.  In    '*   '  '       ilck,  king  of  Salem,  the 

•t  an<  I  of  Jerusalem,  a  priest 

Um  ibw^i.  i><«;u  oud,  who  gave  him  oread 
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and   wine,  and   blessed  him   in   the  nime 
of  the  "  most  high  tiod.  Creator  of  heaven 
and   earth ; "    to   whom   Abram    in   return 
piously  gave  tithes,  or  the  tenth  part  of  all 
the  spoils,  as  an  offering  to  Gud,  lleb.  vii.  2. 
This  Canaanitish  prince  was  early  considered 
BJ  a  type  of  Christ   in  the  Jenish  church  : 
"  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,"  Psalm  ex.  4.     He  resem- 
bled  Christ  in   the   following   particulars  r 
1.    In   his    name,   Mtkhistdek,    "  King   of 
Righteousness;"    2.    In    his    city.    Salfm, 
"Peace;"    3.    In   his   offices   of   King  and 
Priest  of  the  most  high  iiod ;  and,  4.  In 
the  omission  of  the  names  of  his  parents 
and   genealogy,  the  time  of  his  birth  and 
length  of  his  life,  exhibiting  an  indefinite 
reign  and  priesthood,  according  to  the  apos- 
tle's exposition,  Heb.  vii.  5.     The  import  of 
this  is,    that  he    came  not  to  his  ofhce  by 
right   of  primogeniture,    (which   implies   a 
genealogy.)  or  by  the  way  of  successiiin,  but 
was  raised  up  and  immediately  called  of  God 
to  it.     In  that  respect  Christ  is  said  to  be  a 
priest  after  his  "  order."    Then  again,  that 
he  had  no  successor,  nor  could  have  ;   for 
there  was  no  law  to  constitute  an  order  of 
succession,  so  that  be  was  a  priest  only  upon 
an  extraordinary  coll.     In  this  respect  our 
Lord's  priesthood  answers  to  his,  because  it 
is  wholly  in  himself,  who  has  no  successor. 
An  infinite  number  of  absurd  0|)inions  have 
been  at  different  times  held  respecting  thia 
mystic  personage,  as  that  he  was  >hem,  or 
Ham  i  or,  among  those  who  think  he  was 
more  than   human,  that  he  was  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  the  Son  of  (tod  himself:  absurdi- 
ties which  are  too  obsolete  to  need  refutation. 
MKLIT.-\,  now  called  Malta,  an  island  in 
the  African  or  Mediterranean   Sea,   between 
Africa  and   Sicily,   twenty  miles  in  length 
and   twelve  in  breadth,  formerly  reckoned  a 
part  of  Africa,  but  now  belonging  to  Europe. 
St.  Paul  suffered  shipwreck  upon  the  coast 
of  .Malta,  Acts  xviii.  1 — 3.     In  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Hales,  the  island  where  this  happened 
was  not  M.ilta,  but  .Meleda.    Ilin  words  are: 
"'Iliai  this   island   was   Meleda,   near  the 
lllyrian  coast,  not  Malta,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  may  appear  from  the  following 
considerations:    1.  It  lies  confessedly  in  the 
.\driatic  sea,  but  .Malta  a  consideranle  dis- 
tance from  it.     '2.    It  Uea  nearer  the  mouth 
of  the  Adriatic  than  any  other  island  of  that 
sea;  and  would,  of  course,  be  more  likely  to 
receive  the  wreck  of  any  vessel  driven  by 
tempiesta  towards  that  quarter.    And  it  lies 
north-west  by  north  of  the  south-west  pro- 
montory of  Crete  ;  and  came  nearly  in  the 
direction   of  a  storm   from  the   south-eaat 
quarter.   3.  An  obscure  island  called  Melite, 
whose   inhabitants  were   '  barbarous,'    was 
not  applicable  to  the  celebrity  of  Malta  at 
(hat  lime,  which  Cicero  represents  as  abound- 
ing in  curiosities  and  riches,  and  possessing 
a  remarkable  manufacture  of  the  finest  linen; 
aind  Diodorus  Sicuius  more  fully :    '  Malta 
ia  furnished  with  many  and  very  good  har- 
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bours,  and  the  inhabitants  are  rery  rich  ;  for 
it  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  among  whom 
there  are  excellent  weavers  of  fine  linen. 
Their  houses  are  very  stately  and  beautiful, 
adorned  with  graceful  caves,  and  parjfetted 
with  white  plaster.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
colony  of  Phenicians,  who,  trading  as  mer- 
chants, as  far  as  the  western  ocean,  resorted 
to  this  place  on  account  of  its  coniinodious 
ports  and  convenient  situation  for  maritime 
commerce ;  and  by  the  advantage  of  this 
place,  the  inhabitants  frequently  became 
famous  both  for  their  wealth  and  their  mer- 
chandise.' 4.  The  circumstance  of  the  viper, 
or  venomous  snake,  which  fastened  on  St. 
Paul's  hand,  agrees  with  the  damp  and  woody 
island  of  Meleda,  affording  shelter  and  pro- 
per nourishment  for  such,  but  not  with  the 
dry  and  rocky  island  of  Alalta,  in  which  there 
are  no  serpents  now,  and  none  in  the  time  of 
Fliny.  5.  The  disease  with  which  the  father 
of  Publius  was  affected,  dysentery  combined 
with  fever,  probably  intermittent,  might  well 
suit  a  count  rj"  woody  and  damp,  and  proba- 
bly, for  want  of  draining,  exposed  to  the 
putrid  effluvia  nf  confined  moisture  ;  but  was 
not  likely  to  affect  a  dry,  rocky,  and  remark- 
ably healthy  island  like  Malta." 

MELON,  a'nD3M,  Num.  xi.  5,  a  luscious 
fruit  so  well  known  that  a  description  of  it 
would  be  superfluous.  It  grows  to  great 
perfection,  and  is  highly  este«med  in  Egypt, 
especially  by  the  lower  class  of  people,  tiur- 
ing  ihe  hot  months.  The  juice  is  peculiarly 
cooling  and  agreeable  in  that  sultry  climate, 
where  it  is  justly  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  delicious  refreshments  that  nature, 
amidst  her  constant  attention  to  the  wants 
of  man,  affords  in  the  season  of  violent  heat. 
There  are  varieties  of  this  fruit ;  but  that 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  text 
must  be  the  water-melon.  It  is  cultivated, 
says  Ha«9eiquiiit,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  rich  clayey  earth,  which  subsides 
during  the  inundation.  This  serves  the 
Egyptians  for  meiit,  drink,  and  physic.  It 
is  eaten  in  abundance  during  tne  season, 
e\'en  by  the  richer  sort  of  people  ;  but  the 
common  people,  on  whom  Providence  has 
bestowed  notfiinff  but  poverty  and  patience, 
scarcely  eat  anytliing  but  these,  ana  account 
this  the  be^l  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are 
obUged  to  put  up  with  worse  fare  at  other 
seasons.  This  fruit  sometimes  ser\'e6  them 
for  drink,  the  juice  refreshing  these  poor 
creatures,  and  they  have  less  occasion  for 
water  than  if  thev  were  to  live  on  more  sub- 
stantial fond  in  cliis  burning  climate.  This 
well  explains  the  regret  expressed  by  the 
Israelites  for  the  loss  of  this  fruit,  whose 
pleasant  liquor  had  so  often  quenched  their 
thirst,  and  relieved  their  weiiriness  in  their 
servitude,  and  which  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  in  a  dry  scorching  desert. 
ME.MPHIS.  See  Noph. 
ftlENNOMTES,  a  society  of  Baptists  in 
Holland,  so  called  from  Menno  Simon  of 
Frie8land,"who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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He  was  originally  a  Romish  prie«t,  but 
joined  a  party  of  the  Anabaptist*,  and,  be- 
coming their  leader,  cured  them  of  many 
extravagancies,  and  reduced  the  system  to 
consbitency  and  moderatioa.  The  Menno- 
nites  maintain  that  practical  piety  is  the 
essence  of  religion,  aad  that  the  sur««t  mark 
of  the  true  cburch  is  the  sanctitj  of  it* 
members.  They  plead  for  universal  tolera- 
tion in  religion,  and  debar  none  from  their 
societies  who  lead  pious  lives,  and  own  th» 
scriptures  for  the  word  of  God.  They  teach 
that  infants  are  not  the  proper  subjects  o( 
baptism ;  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  ou(;lit 
to  receive  no  salary,  lliey  also  object  to 
the  terms  Person  and  Trinity,  as  not  oon- 
sistcnt  with  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptum. 
They  are,  like  the  society  of  Friends,  utttilf 
averse  to  oaths  and  war,  and  to  capicu 
punishments,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  sha 
Christian  dispensation.  In  their  prtritc 
meetings  every  one  has  the  liberty  to  tptaik, 
to  expound  the  scnptures,  ana  to  pnj. 
They  assemble,  or  u.sed  to  do  so,  twice  ertry 
year  from  all  jiarts  of  Holland,  at  Rvm- 
nourg,  a  village  two  leagues  from  Leydra, 
at  which  time  they  receive  the  communioB, 
sitting  at  a  table  in  the  manner  of  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  but  in  their  form  of  disapliot 
they  are  said  more  to  resemble  the  Preiiiy- 
terians.  The  ancient  Alennonites  profesM 
a  contempt  of  erudition  and  science,  and  a- 
eluded  all  from  their  communion  whu  devi- 
ated in  the  least  from  the  most  riipiroia 
rules  of  simplicity  and  gravity  :  but  this  pii- 
mitive  austerity  is  greatly  diminished  in  tAor 
most  considerable  societies.  Those  who  in- 
here to  their  ancient  discipline  arc  calM 
Flemings  or  Flandrians.  The  whole  wt 
were  formerly  called  Waterlandians,  irom 
the  district  in  which  they  lived.  The  Mm- 
nonites  in  Pennsylvania  do  not  baptitc  bf 
immersion,  though  they  administer  the  or- 
dinance to  none  but  aoult  persons.  Tbar 
common  method  is  this  :  The  person  to  k 
baptized  kneels,  the  minister  holds  his  haai 
over  him,  into  which  the  deacon  poors  mia, 
80  that  it  runs  on  the  head  of  the  baptind: 
after  which  follow  imposiUon  of  bands  lai 
praj-er. 

Divine  worship  is  conducted  among  iW 
Mennnnites  much  as  among  the  churctoc' 
the  reformed,  or  among  tbe  Dissenien  ■> 
England,  only  with  this  pectiliarity,  t^ 
collections  are  made  every  ssbb^-^. 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  scrmoiL  ■ 
two  bags,  one  for  the  poor,  and  th«  otte 
for  the  expenses  of  public  worship  TVr 
have  a  JSlennonite  college  at  AmstenliK 
and  tbe  ministers  are  chosen  in  some  plK* 
by  the  congregation,  and  in  others  ^l** 
elders  only.  As  they  reject  infant  b«pt«» 
they  refuse  to  commune  at  the  Lord'»  >»''* 
witfi  any  who  administer  the  ardinaAa  * 
children,  unless  resprinkled.  They  tna4 
catechumens  under  their  ministen.  »•* 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  baptise  tlmi  ^ 
ing  from  the  candidate,  before  lh«       ^"" 
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ind  eMen,  an  account  of  his  repentance  and 
fajth.  In  Mine  parts  of  North  Holland, 
young  ^leople  are  baptized  on  the  day  of 
(bcir  marriage.  They  baptize  by  pounng 
or  curinkhng  tlirice. 

^itb  re«pect  to  their  confeasion  of  faith, 
a»  it  a  Mlated  by  one  of  their  ministers,  Mr. 
<ian,  of  Ryiiwick.  they  beUeve  that  in  the 
fall  man  lost  his  innocence,  and  that  all  his 
IKMierily  arc  bom  with  a  natural  propensity 
to  rril,  ani]  with  fleshly  inclinations,  and  are 
msftmed  to  sickness  and  death,  llie  iios- 
tanty  of  Adam  derive  no  moral  guilt  from 
hi*  iJall :  ain  is  personal,  and  the  desert  of 
pmiahment  cannot  be  inherited.  The  in- 
arnate  Son  of  God  is  set  forth  to  us  aa  infe- 
rior to  the  Father,  not  only  in  his  state  of 
bnmiliatioo,  but  in  that  of  hi»  exaltation,  and 
m  subject  to  the  Father  :  he  is  nevertheless 
an  object  of  religious  trust  and  confidence 
iu  like  iitanner  a«  the  Father.  With  respect 
to  the  number  of  Mennoniteti  in  Holland, 
ther  are  calculated  at  only  thirty  thousand, 
iseJttding  chddren,  and  form  about  a  hun- 
dnd  and  thirty  churrhcs.  In  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  it  appears,  there  are  more 
UUB  two  hundred  Mennonite  churches,  some 
of  which  contain  as  many  as  three  hundred 
■Mmben  in  each.  They  are  mostly  the 
daacendanls  of  the  Mennonites  who  emi- 
grmte^i  in  great  numbers  from  Faltz. 

AllilH  l-SEAT,    'iKaHifior.    propitiatory. 
Tlu*  wurd  I*  properly  an  adjective,  agreeing 
[wUb  triitfia,  a  liti,  understood,  which  is  ex- 
:«1  by  the  LXX.,   Eiod.   xiv.  17.     In 

rersion,  iAar^fHor  generally  answers  to 

llcbrcar  rt'DT,  from  the  verb  ";B2.  to 
twrr,  ripwte,  and  was  the  lid  or  etieering 
ct  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  made  of  pure 
fold,  on  and  before  which  the  High  Priest 
was  to  «prinkle  the  blood  of  the  expiatory 
■icrifict*  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and 
«k«TB  (iod  promised  to  meet  his  people, 
~       '    «xv.  17,  22;  xxix.  42;  xxs.  36;  Lev. 

9,  14.     St.  Paul,  by  applying  this  name 
to  r*1in>c,  Rom.  iii.  25,  assures  us  that  He  is 
tb«  tru«  iiiercy.seat,  the  reality  of  what  the 
nted  to  the  ancient  believers  ; 
o  ars  covered  or  expiated,  and 
anruu^ii    iiiiii    <Jod   communes  with    us   in 

J.    The  mercy-seat  aNo  represents  our 

o«ch  to  (Jod  through  Christ;  we  come 
to'tbr  'tiimne  of  grace;"  which  is  only  a 
vsruuon  'if  the  term  "  mercy-seat." 

aiERi  »M.  Waters  or,  or  Locus  Sameeho- 

ihe  mo'it  northern  and  the  smallest  of 

lakes  which  are  supiilied  by  the 

of  the  Jordan.    Indeed  tne  numerous 

M  of  this  river,  descending  from  the 

.  unite  in  this  small  piece  of  water ; 

ot  wiueh  itsues  the  single  stream  which 
mM.f  be  eoMiderad  as  the  ilordan  Projier. 
1^  ^.,  .,.  — .f.„i  called  the  l«ike  of  Houle  ; 
aaii  1  in  a  hollow  or  valley,  about 

i».  ■AiAf,   called  the  Ard  Houle, 

1  Heish  on  the  west,  and 
iC  east,  the  two  branches 

wbtdi  the  mountains  of  Hasbeya,  or 
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Djebel  Esheikh,  the  ancient  Hermon.  diridea 
itaelf  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north, 

IMHR(J/,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  brook  Kishon,  whose  inhabitants,  refus- 
ing to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  bre- 
thren, when  they  fought  with  Sisera,  were 
put  under  an  anathema.  Judges  v.  23. 

MESHECH,  CouNTRv  or.  Meshech  was 
the  sixth  son  of  Japheth,  and  is  generally 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Tubal ;  and  both  were  6rst  seated  in  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  along  to  the  south  of 
Caucasus ;  where  were  the  Montes  Moschisi, 
and  where,  in  after  times,  were  the  Iberi, 
I'ibareni,  and  Moschi ;  near  to  whom  also, 
or  mingled  with  them,  were  the  Chalybes, 
who,  it  is  probable,  derived  their  Grecian 
appellation  from  the  general  occupation  of 
the  families  of  Tubal  and  Meshech,  as  work- 
ers in  brass  and  iron,  aa  the  inhahitants  of 
the  same  countries  have  been  in  all  ages,  for 
the  supply  of  Tyre,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Armenia.  There  appears  also  to  have  been 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  namely,  in  Ar- 
menia, a  river  and  country  termed  Rosh  : 
for  so,  Bochart  says,  the  river  Arazes  is 
called  bv  the  Arabs ;  and  that  there  was  a 
people  in  the  adjoining  country  called 
Khosn.  That  passage  in  Ezekiel,  ssucmi., 
also,  which  in  our  Bibles  in  rendered  "the 
chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  is,  in 
the  Septuagint,  "  the  prince  of  Rosh,  Me- 
shech,  and  lubal."  These  Rossi  and  Mo»- 
chi,  who  were  neighbours  in  Asia,  dispersed 
their  colonies  jointly  over  the  vast  empire  of 
Russia ;  and  preserve  their  names  still  in 
those  of  Russians  and  Muscovites. 

MESOI*0TAMIA,  an  extensive  province 
of  Asia,  the  Greek  name  of  which  denotes 
"  lietween  the  rivers,"  and  on  this  account 

vlitrabo  says,  8ti  KtUat  n-rra^b  TovZv^ipdrii  xol  rov 

Tlypvt,  that  "  it  was  sitiiated  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris."  In  scripture  this 
country  is  called  Aram,  and  Aramea.  But 
as  Aram  also  signifies  Syria,  it  is  denomi- 
nated Aram  Naharaim,  or  the  Syria  of  the 
rivers.  This  pro\'ince,  which  inclines  from 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  commence.! 
at  33°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  terminated  near 
37°  aC  N.  lat.  Towards  the  south  it  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  bend  fonned  br  the 
Jordan  at  (.'unaxa,  and  to  the  wall  of  7>emi- 
ramis  which  separated  it  from  Messene. 
Towards  the  north,  it  comprehended  part  of 
Taurus  and  the  Mesius,  which  lay  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  modem 
name,  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  part,  is  of 
the  same  import  with  the  ancient  appellation ; 
they  call  it  "  isle,"  or,  in  their  language, 
Al-tigrzera.  In  this  northern  part  is  found 
Osrhoene,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  place  with  Anthemusir.  The  northern 
part  of  .Mesopotamia  is  occupied  by  chains 
of  mountains  passing  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  in  the  situation  of  the  rivers. 
The  central  parts  of  these  mountains  wen 
called  Singars  Montes.  The  principal  river* 
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were  Chaboras,  (Al  Kabour,)  which  com- 
menced  at  Chame,  (Harran,)  east  of  tlic 
mbuntaini),  and  discharged  itself  into  the 
Euphrates  at  Circesium  (Kirkisich);  tiic 
MyK>l"n>us>  (Uanali.)  the  source  of  which 
was  near  Nisiliis,  and  its  termination  in  the 
Chaboras.  The  |irmci|)al  townsi  in  the  east- 
em  part  along  the  Tijiris  and  near  it,  are 
Nisibis,  (Nisibin.)  Bezab<le,  (Zabda,)  Singo- 
ra,  (5«india,)  Labbana  on  the  Tigris.  (Mosul,) 
Hatru,  (Harder,)  and  Apamea-.Mesenes.  At 
some  distance  to  the  south,  upon  the  Tigris 
and  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  was  the 
town  of  Antiochia,  near  which  commenced 
the  wall  that  passed  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Euphrates,  under  the  name  of  Mvnis  MedUp, 
or  Seminimidis.  In  the  western  part  were 
Edessa,  called  also  Callin-Uhic,  (Orfa,) 
Charrse,  (Harran.)  Nicepboriuin,  (Rt-icca,) 
Circesium  at  the  moiitli  of  the  Chaboras, 
Anatho,  (AnahJ  Neharda,  (Hadith  I'nnour.) 
upon  the  right  of  the  Euphrates.  There  are 
several  other  towns  of  less  importance.  Ac- 
cording to  Siral>o,  this  country  was  fertile 
in  vines,  and  iilforded  abundance  uf  good 
wine.  Accortiing  to  I'tolemy,  Mesopotamia 
harl  on  the  north  u  pari  of  Armenia,  on  the 
west  the  ICuphrutcs  on  the  side  of  Syria,  on 
the  east  the  Tigris  on  the  borders  of  Assyria, 
and  on  the  south  the  Euphrates  which  joined 
the  Tigris,  Meso|>utatiiia  was  a  satrapy  under 
the  kings  of  Syria. 

In  the  earhest  accounts  we  have  of  this 
country,  8ubsec,uent  to  the  time  of  Abraliara, 
it  was  subject  to  a  king,  called  Cushan- 
Riiihathaini,  then  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
potentate  of  the  east,  and  the  first  by  whom 
the  Israelites  were  made  captive,  which  hap. 
pened  euun  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and 
about  B.  C.  1400,  Judges  lii.  8.  The  name 
of  lltiii  king  bespeaks  him  a  descendant  of 
Nimrod ;  and  it  ivasi  probably  of  the  Lower 
Mesopotamia  only,  or  Babylonia,  of  which 
he  was  sovereign  s  the  norineni  [Mirts  being 
in  the  ijossession  of  the  Araineans.  Tiiis  is 
implied  in  the  history  of  Abraham  i  who, 
when  ordered  to  depart  from  his  country, 
namely,  Chaldea,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  removed  to  Charran,  still  in 
Mesonotamia,  but  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  in  tlie  territory  of  Aram. 
About  four  hundred  years  after  Cushan- 
Rishathaim,  we  find  the  northern  parts  of 
Wesotiota-inia  in  the  hands  of  the  SyrisuiB  of 
Znban ;  as  we  are  told,  in  '1  Sam.  x.,  that 
Hadarezer.  king  of  Zobah,  after  his  defeat 
by  Joab,  "  sent  and  lirought  out  the  Syrians 
that  were  beyond  the  river"  Euphrates. 
The  whole  country  was  afterwards  seized  by 
the  .Assyrians ;  to  whom  it  pertained  till  the 
dissolution  of  their  empire,  when  it  was 
divided  between  the  Medes  and  the  Baby- 
lonians. It  subsequently  formed  a  part  of 
the  Medo-PerKian,  second  Syrian  or  Mace- 
donian, and  I'arthian  empires,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day  of  the  moilern  Persian.  The 
Routhern  part  of  Mesopotamia  answers  nearly 
to  the  country  anciently  called  the  land  of 
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thinar :  to  which  the  jirophet  Daniel, 
refers,  and  Zechariah  v.  1 1 . 

•■<)n  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  \en 
Aleppo."   says  Campbell    in    his 
Journey  to  India,  "  we  arrived  at  the   city  i 
Diarbeker,   the  capital   of    the   proxince 
that  name ;  haring  ]>assed  over  an  extent 
country  of  between  three  and  four  huniir 
miles,  most  of  it  lilcssed  with  the  greatest  fei 
tility,  and  abounding  with  as  rich  pastime  i 
I  ever  beheld,  covered  with  numeroiia  I 
and  flocks.  The  air  was  charmingly  temp 
in  the  day-time,  but,  to  my  feeling,  e.i 
ly  cold  at  night.     Yet  notwithstanding 
extreme  fertility  of  this  country,   the 
a<l ministration   uf   government,    cons 
witli  the  indolence  of  the  inhaliitants, 
it   unpeopled  and  uncultivated.     Dk 
Proper,  culled  also  Me90])otamia  fron 
ing  between  two  famous  rivers,  and 
ges  called  pAHA.v.vhAM,  that  is,   '  the  frmtfi 
Hyria,'  idiounds  with  corn,  wine,  oil,  fimitk, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  Ufc.     It  is  tap- 
posed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Mrlhlf 
paradise :    and  all   geographers    agrre  tkil 
here  the  descendant*  of  Noah  settled  [ 
diately  after  the  flood.     To  he  trecufil 
ground  which  Abraham  trod,  where 
the  father  of  Rebecca  lived,  wlier*  h4 
breathed  the  pure  air  of  piety  and  tin 
and  where  Laban  the  father-in-law  of 
resided,  was  to  me  a  circumstance  produc- 
tive  of  delightful   sensations.     As   I  roiU 
along,  I  have  often  mused  upon  the  conteBp^l 
tible  stratagems  to  which  I  was  reduced,  »1 
order  to  get  through  this  conntry,  for  no  oifcr 
reason  tlian  hecauve  I  was  a  Christian ;  oA  I 
coidd  not  avoid  reflecting  with  sorrow  on  lb 
melancholy  effects  of  superstition,  and  ngt*^ 
ting  that  this  fine  tract  of  country,  vluti 
ought  to  be  considered  above  all  othen  • 
the  universal  inheritance  uf  mankind,  (baeli  < 
now  be  cut  otf  from  all  except  a  bonlt  i^l 
senseless  bigots,  barbarous  fanatics,  udi 
flexible  tyrants." 

MESSIAH.   The  Greek  word  X^a^.bm^ 
whence  come.s  Christ  and  Chrislia*,  entd; 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  ^letstah,  whirki 
fies  him  that  hath  received  unction, 
phet,  a  king,  or  a  priest.    See  Jesus  i 

Our  I.iord  warned  his  disciples  thai  t 
messiahs  should  arise.  Matt.  xxtv.  Mji 
the  event  has  verilied  the  pf«dicti4ML 
less  than  twenty-four  false  Cltrals 
arisen  in  diSerent  places  and  at  SSt 
times  : — Cazilia  was  tiie  first  of  asf  MM  < 
made  a  noise  in  the  world.  Bcinc  ' 
fied  with  the  state  of  thinga  under  Xtot^ 
he  set  himself  up  as  the  bead  of  tlie  Jf«>A 
nation,  and  proclaimed  hica«e|f  tlMtf  1*^ 
expected  niessiah.  He  was  oat  tt  t^ 
banditti  that  infested  Judea,  and  uaaiiiil'*! 
all  kinds  of  violence  against  the  gamw; 
and  had  become  so  powerful  that  be  *■ 
chosen  king  of  the  Jews,  and  bjr  tlM*  •>- 
knowledged  their  messiali.  Howftm.  •• 
facilitate  the  success  of  this  tmU  a 
he  changed  bis  oarae  firoin  CAuba,  ^^iAt-i 
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v»«  at  firtt,  to  that  of  BArchocheba,  aUiiding 
to  ike  Ktar  foretold  by  Balaam ;  for  he  pre- 
tended to  1>e  tlie  star  xent   from  heaven  to 
reatore  his  nation  to  its  ancient  liberty  and 
glor]r.     He  chose  a  forerunner,  raised  an 
army,   wa«  anointed  king,   coined    money 
iiMchb«d  with  hi*  own  name,  and  proclaimed 
hiinaelf  memiah  and  prince  of  the  Jewish 
nation.     Adrian  raiaea  an  army,  and  sent  it 
against  him ;  he  retired  into  a  town  called 
Bitb«r,   where  he  was  besieged.      Darcho- 
ckeba  waa  killed  in  the  aiege,  the  city  was 
takea,aiui  a  dreadful  havoc  succeeded.   The 
J««r«  thamaelTeii  allow,   that,   during   this 
■hon  war  against  the  Romans  in  defence  of 
thia  f;i1»r  meaaiah,  thev  lost  five  or  six  hun- 
dred tbou»and  souls.    I'his  wa«  in  the  former 
pan  of  the  second  century.     In  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger.  A.  D.  434,  another 
Impoator  arose,  called  Moses  C'retensis.     He 
■mended  to  be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to 
oielircT  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Crete,  and 
pnifniifd  (u  divide  the  sea,  and  give  them  a 
mtt   f>a«tBige   through   it.      Their  deluxion 
proved  so  strong  and  tiniversal,  that  they 
ttef^treird  their  lands,  bouses,  and  other  con- 
rams,  and  took  only  so  much  with  them  as 
tb«y  could  conveniently  carrj'.     And  on  the 
day  appointed,  this  false  Moses,  having  led 
Ihcm  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  men,  women,  and 
daildrro  threw  themtelves  headlong  down 
IbIo  the  sea.  without  the  lea.'st  hesitation  or 
reluctance,  till  so  great  a  number  of  them 
wm  ilrowncd  a*  opened  the  eyes  of  the  rest, 
aad  made  them  sensible  of  the  cheat.     Tliey 
tktn  bciran  to  look  fur  their  pretended  leader; 
bot  be  had  diaaii(>eared,  and  escaped  out  of 
their  handa.     In  the  reign  of  Ju$tin,  about 
A-  D.  &10,  another  impostor  appeared,  who 
called  biravelf  the  «on  of  Moses.     His  name 
WMa    Dunaan.      He   entered  into  a  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  there  he  grreatly  oppressed 
i'hriitians ;  but  he  M'as  taken  prisoner, 
put  to  death  by  Elesban,  an  Ethiopian 
The  Jews  and  Samaritans  rebelled 
the  emperor  Jusitinian,   A.  D.  529, 
■et  up  one  Julian  for  their  king,  and 
krowBted  him  the  messiah.     The  emperor 
■nU   an  army  against   them,    killed   great 
■nmlwra  of   them,   took    their    pretended 
msosish  prisoner,  and  immediately  put  him 
to  lirsth.    In  the  time  of  i^o  luurus,  about 
A-  D    7'.' I,  arose  another  false  mesaiah  in 
Spain  :  hia  name  was   Serenas.      He  drew 

eat  numbers  after  him,  to  their  no  small 
I  and  disappointment ;  but  all  his  preten- 
came  to  nothing.    The  twelfth  century 
fruitful  in  messiaha.    About  A.  D.  1137. 
appeared  one  in  France,  who  was  put 
,  and  numbers  of  those  who  followed 
In  A.  D.  t  I3S,  the  Persians  were  dis- 
rd  with  a  Jew,  who  called  himself  the 
stab.     He  collected  a  vast  army  ;  but  he 
was  put   to  death,  and  his  followers 
„lBMtcd   with   great    mhumanity.      A    false 
I  •tirred  up  the  Jews  at  Corduba  in 
A.  D.   1157.     Tlie  wiser  and  better 
I  upon  him  aa  a  madman,  but  the 
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great  body  of  the  Jews  in  the  nation  believed 
in  him.  On  this  occasion  nearly  all  the 
Jews  in  Spain  ^vere  destroyed.  Another  false 
messiah  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  A.  D. 
I1C7.  which  brought  great  troubles  and  per- 
secutions upon  the  Jews  that  were  scattered 
throughout  that  country.  In  the  same  year, 
an  Arabian  professe<l  to  be  the  messiah,  and 
piTtended  to  work  miracles.  VTicn  search 
was  made  for  him,  his  followers  fled,  and  he 
was  brought  before  the  .\rabinn  king.  Being 
questioned  by  him,  he  replied,  that  he  \\-^s  a 
prophet  sent  from  (iod.  The  king  then 
asked  him  what  sign  he  could  show  to  con- 
firm his  mission.  "  Cut  off  my  head,"  said 
he,  "and  I  will  return  to  life  again."  The 
king  took  him  at  his  word,  proraiising  to 
believe  him  if  his  prediction  was  accom- 
plished. The  poor  wretch,  however,  never 
came  to  life  again,  and  the  cheat  was  auffici- 
enlly  discovered.  Those  who  had  been  de- 
luded by  him  were  grievously  punished,  and 
the  nation  condemned  to  a  very  heavy  fine. 
Not  long  after  this,  a  Jew  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  called  himself  the  messiah, 
and  drew  vast  multitudes  of  people  after 
him.  Me  gave  this  for  a  sign  of  it,  that  he 
had  been  leprous,  and  had  been  cured  in  the 
course  of  one  night.  He,  like  the  rest, 
perished,  and  brought  great  persecntion  on 
his  countrymen.  A  magician  and  false 
chhst  arose  in  Persia,  A.  I).  1174,  who  se- 
duced many  of  the  common  people,  and 
brought  the  Jews  into  great  trioulntion. 
Another  of  these  impostors  arose,  A.  D 
1176,  in  Mora^na.  who  was  called  David 
Almusser.  He  pretended  he  could  make 
himself  invisible  ;  but  he  was  soon  taken  and 
put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  line  laid  upon  the 
Jews.  A  famous  cheat  and  rebel  exerted 
himself  in  Persia,  A.  D.  1199,  called  David 
el  David.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  a  great 
magician,  and  pretended  to  be  the  messiah. 
He  raised  an  army  against  the  king,  but  was 
taken  and  imprisoned ;  and,  having  made 
his  escape,  waa  afterwards  retaken  and  be- 
headed. Vast  numbers  of  the  Jewa  wens 
butchered  for  taking  part  with  this  impostor. 
Rabbi  Lemlem,  a  lierman  Jew  of  Austria, 
declared  himself  a  forerunner  of  the  messiah, 
A.  D.  1500,  and  pulled  down  his  own  oven, 
promising  his  brethren  that  they  should 
bake  their  bread  in  the  holy  land  next  year. 
A  false  Christ  arose  in  the  East  Indies, 
A.  D.  I6l5,  and  waa  i^reatly  followed  by  the 
Portuguese  Jews  who  are  scattered  over 
that  country.  Another  in  the  Low  Countries 
declared  himself  to  be  the  messiah  of  the 
family  of  David,  and  of  the  line  of  Nathan, 
A.  D.  1634.  He  promised  to  destroy  Rome, 
and  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  antichrist, 
and  the  Turkish  empire.  In  A.  I).  1666, 
appeared  the  false  messiah  Salmtai  Tzevi, 
who  made  a  great  noise,  and  gained  a  great 
number  of  proselytes.  He  was  bom  at 
Aleppo,  and  imposed  on  the  Jews  for  a  con- 
siderable time  i  but  afterwards,  with  a  view 
of  saving  his  life,  he  turned  Mahometan, 
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and  was  at  last  beheaded.    The  last  false 
Christ  that  made  any  ronsiderable  number  of 
converts  was  one  rabbi  Mordecai,  a  Jew  of 
Germany  :  he  appeared.  A.  D.  1682.     It  was 
not  long  before  he  was  found  nut  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy 
to  Poland  to  save  his  life :  what  became  of 
him  afterwards  docs  not  seem  to  be  recorded. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS,  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies. 
I'his  tenet  has  been  attributed  to  the  sect 
of  the  pharisecs.  Josephus,  who  was  himself 
a  phan^ee,  gives  this  account  of  their  doc- 
trine in  these  points :    "  Every  soul  is  im- 
mortal, those  of  the  good  only  enter  into 
another  body,  but  those  of  the  bad  are  tor- 
mented with  everlasting  punishment."  From 
whence  it    has  been    pretty  generally  con- 
cluded, that  the  resurrection  they  held  was 
only  a  Pythagorean  one,  namely,  the  trans- 
rnigration  of  the  soul  into  another  body ; 
from  which  they  excluded  all  that  were  no- 
toriously wicked,  who  were  doomed  at  once 
to   eternal  punishment ;    but   their  opinion 
was,   that   those  who   were  guilty  only  of 
lesser  crimes  were  punished  for  them  in  the 
bodies  into  which  their  souls  were  next  sent. 
It  is  al«o  supposed,  that  it  was  upon  this 
notion  the  liisciples  asked  our  Lord,  "  Did 
this  man   sin,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
bom  blind?"  John  ix.  2;  and  that  some  said, 
Christ  was   "  John  the  baptist,  some  Elias, 
others  Jeremias,   or  one  of  the  prophets," 
Matt.  xvi.  14.     The  transroip"ation  of  soids 
into  other  bodies  was  undoubtedly  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  and 
was  embraced  by  some  among  the  Jews ;  as 
by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  who 
says,  that  *'  being  good,  be  came  into  a  body 
undefilcd,"    viii.    20.       Nevertheless,    it    is 
questioned   by   some   persons,   whether    the 
words   of  Josephus,  before   quoted,    are   a 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  doctrine  of   the 
metemtiHychnsis  being  received  by  the  whole 
sect  of   the   pliarisees;    for   "passing   into 
another  or  ditt'erent  body,"  may  only  denote 
its  receiving   a   body  at   the   resurrection ; 
whicli  will  be  another,  not  in  substance,  but 
in  quality  ;  as  it  is  said  of  Christ  at  his  trans- 
figuraUon,   tJp  tliaj  toS  wpoaiiirov  aiirov  frfpoi', 
••the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was"  ano- 
ther, or,  as  we  render  it.  was  "  altered," 
Luke  ix.  29.     As  to  the  opinion  which  some 
entertained  concerning  our  Saviour,  that  he 
was  either  John   the   Baptist,   or   Elias,  or 
Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  Matt.  xvi. 
U,  it  is  not  ascribed  lo  the  phariaeea  in  par- 
ticular, and  if  it  were,  one  cannot  see  how  it 
could  be  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  mc- 
tempsychosis;  since  the  soul  of  Elias,  now 
inhabiting  the  body  of  Jesus,  would  no  more 
make  him  to  be  Elias,  than  several  cithers 
had  been,  in  whose  bodies  the  soul  of  Elias, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  is  supposed  to 
have  dwelt  since  the  death  of  that  ancient 
prophet,  near  a  thousand  years  before.     Be- 
sides, how  was  it  possible  any  person  that 
saw  Christ,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  less 
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than  thirty  years  old,  sbonld,  arcordinf  t4 
the  notion  of  the  metempsychosis,  conceiT«l 
him  to  be  John  the  Baptist,  who  had 
so  lately  beheaded  .>  Surely  this  apprehe 
must  be  grounded  on  the  supposition  of  i 
proper  resurrection.   It  wa.s  probably,  there-] 
fore,  upon  the  same  account,  that  others  took 
him  to  be  Elias,  and  others  Jeremias.     .\c«| 
cordingly,    St.    Luke    expresses     it    thus ; 
*'  Others  say.  that  one  of  the  old  prophr 
is  risen  from  the  dead."  Luke  ix.  19-    It  nuf 
farther  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  th 
resurrection,  which  St.  Paul  preached, ' 
not  a  present   nietempsychosis,    but   a 
future    resurrection,    which   he    calls  " 
hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  Aeta\ 
xxi'a.  6.     This  he  professed  as  a  phoruee^ ' 
and  for  this  profession  the  partisajis  of  llirt 
sect  vindicated  him  against  the  saddocMi; 
Acts  xxiii.  7 — 9.    Upon  the  whole,  therefow, 
it   appears   roost    reasonable    to    adopt  thr 
opinion  of  Reland,  though  in   nppn»itioa  to 
the  sentiments  of  many  other  learned  men. 
that  the  pharisees  held  the  doctrine  of  th» 
resurrection  in  a  proper  sense. 

METHODIST^,  a  name  given  in  derisiea 
at  different  times  to  religious  persoDf  ud 
parties  which  have  appeared  in  this  cQiuitr|f; 
but  which  now  principally  designates  tix 
followers  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  TTk 
societies  raised  up  by  the  instrumentalitT  «f 
the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  were  also  cuU 
Methodists,  and  in  Wales  especially  are  siiB 
known  by  that  appellation.  For  distinction! 
sake,  therefore,  and  also  because  a  numbM 
of  smaller  sects  have  broken  off  from  Ai 
Methodist  societies  since  Mr.  Wesley's  dctli. 
the  religious  body  which  he  raisea  up  ui 
left  organized  under  his  rules,  have  of  late 
been  generally  denominated  the  WESLKt*.i 
Methodists.  In  the  year  1729.  Mr.  Jobs 
Wesley,  being  then  fellow  of  Lincoln  Colto. 
began  to  spend  some  evenings  in  readinguc 
Greek  Testament  with  Charles  We-der,  in- 
dent, and  Mr.  Morgan,  commoner  of  Chri* 
Church,  and  .Mr.  Kirkham.  of  Menon  Col- 
lege. Not  long  after,  two  or  three  of  th» 
pupils  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  one  pupil  «f 
Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  obtained  leave  toalMii 
these  meetings.  'Iliey  tlien  began  to  nsi 
the  sick  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  •d' 
the  prisoners  also,  who  were  confined  in  tit 
castle.  Two  years  after,  they  wwe  joiarf 
by  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Queen's  CoIWjgt,  Ik- 
Broughton,  and  Mr.  Her\-ey;  and  in  17*^ 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  George  ^^Ititcbii 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  .^t  Uas  bm 
their  number  in  Oxford  amounted  loikMl 
fourteen.  They  obtained  tb-=-  •■•■-^-  -^  W^ 
thodists,  from  the  exact  r^ 
lives,  and  the  manner  of  spe 
In  October,  1735,  John  and  <  ■■.  ^\ 
Mr.  Ingham,  and  iMr.  l>el.ii:.M:  •  ,  - 
merchant  in  London,  embarked  1; 
having  been  engaged  by  the  tr»i-- 
eolony  as  chaplains  ;  hut  their 
sign  was  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
No  favourable  opportunity  offmn^  iWJ  " 
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tbi«  piont  work  and  the  strict  and  faithful 
preacomg  of  the  Wesleya  having  involved 
them  in  much  persecution,  and  many  di»- 
put«a  with  the  coloniats,  they  returned  tu 
EngUxid.  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  in  17:^7.  Mr. 
Joaa  Weiley  in  I73S.  On  the  passage  to 
America,  and  while  in  Geor^a,  Mr.  John 
hnd  met  with  several  pious  .Moravians  ;  whose 
doctrines  of  ju^ititication  bv  faith  alone,  con- 
•rious  pardon  of  Kin.  ana  peace  with  (iud, 
confirmrrt  by  their  own  calmness  in  danger 
and  freedom  from  the  fear  of  death,  greativ 
unprciHscd  him.  On  his  return  to  En({Una, 
he  WMt  niore  fuUy  instructed  in  these  views 
b]r  Uohler,  a  Moravian  minister ;  and  having 
prored  their  truth  in  his  own  experience, 
M  began  to  preach  in  the  churches  of  the 
nutropolix,  and  other  places,  and  then  in 
roonM,  fields,  and  street<i,  the  doctrine  of 
■alration  by  faith.  lu  this  his  brother 
Ckxrlet  was  his  zealous  coadjutor  ;  and  the 
e^ect  was  the  awakenin|{  of  great  multitudes 
to  a  religious  concern,  and  the  commence- 
manf  of  a  great  revival  of  religion  throughout 
iIm  Und,  which  has  in  its  effects  extended 
itadf  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
At  the  lime  of  .Mr.  Wesley's  death,  the 
•QCieti'a  in  connexion  with  him  in  Europe, 
i  the  West  Indies,  amounted  to 
rl.  ind    members;    they  are    now 

ui  tiiree  hundred  thousand,  besides 
It  half  a  million  in  the  United  Suites  of 
America,  who  since  the  acquisitiim  of  inde- 
prnilcnce    by  Uiat   country  have  formed   a 
..:.  ir.tr  f  liiirrh.    The  rule*  of  this  reli^ous 
Irawn  up  by  .Messrs.  John  and 
^      1' y  in  1743,  and  continue  to  be 
force.      I'hey  state  the  nature  and  design 
[of    a    Methodist   society   in    the    following 
I  word*  ;   "  ."^uch  a  society  is  no  other  than  a 
eocnpany  of  men,  havinj;  the  form  and  seek- 
I  ing  the  power  of  goilUnes* :  united,  in  order 
[to  t*ray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  ex- 
[hoiltation,  and  to  watch  over  one  another  in 
that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work 
their  own  salvation.     That  it  may  the 
easily  be  discerned  whether  they  are 
ril  vvKrVinu  out  their  own  salvation,  each 
>  ided    into  smaller  companies, 
-,  according  to  their  respective 
p)»ce«   of   abode.     There  are  about  twelve 
pawons.  sometimes  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even 
SMT^,  in  each  class ;  one  of  whom  is  styled 
^     the  iMider.    It  is  his  htisiness,  1 .  To  see  each 
H^^a.  clius  once  a  week,  at  least,  in 

^^^Hr  re  how  their  souls  prosper;   to 

^^^bk>..-,  r>'jj[.>vf ,  conifnrt,  or  exhort,  as  occa- 
^^^K  may  rrrjuire  ;  t.j  receive  tvhat  they  are 
IPMBag  U>  i^ve  to  the  (luor,  or  towards  the 
■Bpprirt  of  (he  gospel,  'i.  To  meet  the 
^amuter  and  the  stewards  of  the  society  once 
^■B  week,  to  inform  the  minister  of  any  that 
^fmn  nek,  or  of  any  that  walk  disorderly  and 
Will  not  he  reproved  ;  to  pay  to  the  stewards 
*hat  they  hare  received  of  their  several 
riasam  in  the  week  preceding  ;  and  to  show 
llMir  srcount  of  what  each  person  has  con- 
~  There  is  only  one  condition  pre- 
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viously  reouired  of  those  who  desire  admis- 
sion into  these  societies,  namely,  a  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;   to  be  saved 
from  their  sins  :   but  wherever  this  is  really 
fixed  in  the  soul,  it  will  be  shown  by  its 
fruits.     It  is  therefore  expected  of  all  who 
continue  therein,  that  they  dhould  continue 
to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation,   1.  By 
doing  no  harm ;  by  avoiding  evil  in  every 
kind,  especially  that  which  is  most  generally 
practised,  such  as  taking  the  name  of  Uod  in 
vain  ;  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either 
by  doing  ordinary  work  thereon,  or  by  buy- 
ing or   selling;    drunkenness;    buying   and 
selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them, 
unless  in  eases  of  extreme  necessity;  %hting, 
quarrelling,  brawling ;  brother  going  to  law 
with  brother;  returning  evil  for  evil,  or  rail- 
ing  for  railing ;  the  using  many  words  in 
buying  or   selling ;   the   buying   or  selling 
uncustomed   goods ;    the   giving  or   taking 
things  on  usury,  that  is,  unlawful  interest  s 
uncharit:ble   or    unprofitable   conversation, 
particularly  speaking  eiil  of  magistrates  or 
of  ministers ;   doing  to  others  as  we  would 
not  they  should  do  unto   us;    doing  what 
we  know  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  the 
putting  on  of  gold  or  costly  apparel ;    the 
taking  such  diversions  as  cannot  be  used  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  .lexus;  singing  those 
songs,  or  reading  those  books,  which  do  not 
tend  to  the  ktiowledge  or  love  of  (Jod  ;  soft- 
ness, or  needless  self-indulgence  ;  laying  up 
treasure  upon  earth ;   borrowing  without  a 
probability  of  paying ;  or  t.aking  up  goods, 
without  a  probability  of  paying  for  tnein.    It 
is  expected  of  all  who  continue  in  these  soci- 
eties, that  they  should  continue  to  evidence 
their  dexire  of  salvation,  2.  By  doing  good  ; 
by  being  in  every  kind  merciful  after  their 
[lower,    as   they   have   opportunity ;    doing 
good  of  every  possible  sort,  und,  as   far  as 
posiiible,  to  all  men ;  to  their  bodies,  of  the 
ability  which  God  givcth,  by  giving  food  to 
the  hungry,  by  chithing  the  naked,  by  visit- 
ing or   helping   them  that  are   sick   or  in 
prison ;   to  their  souls,   by  instructing,  re- 
proving, or  exhorting  all  we  have  any  inter- 
course  with  i    trampling   under    foot    that 
enthusiastic  doctrine  of  devils, — that  we  are 
not  to  do  good,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to 
it  :    by  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that 
are  of  the  household  of  faiih,  or  groaning  so 
to  be ;  employing  them  preferably  to  others; 
btivin^  one  of  another;  helping  each  other 
in  business,  and  so  much  the   more  ha  the 
world  will  love  its  own,  and  them  only :  by 
all  possible  diligence  and  frugality,  that  the 
gospel  be  not  bhimed ;  by  runniiig  with  pa- 
tience  the  race   set   before  them,  denying 
themselves,  and  taking  up  their  cross  daily; 
submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ ; 
to  he  as   the    filth   and  offiicouring  of  the 
world,  and  lookin^r  that  men  should  say  all 
manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely  for  the  Lord's 
sake.    It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to  con- 
tinue to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation, 
3.    By  attending  on  all  the  ordimncw  of 
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snen  are,  ihe  public  worsliip  of  (Jod  j 
the  rainistry  of  the  word,  either  read  or  ex- 
|iounded ;  the  sup[)«r  of  the  Ijord ;  family 
and  private  prayer ;  searching  the  scriptures, 
and  fnstinit  ancl  abfltinence.  These  are  the 
general  rules  of  our  societies,  all  which  we 
are  tauftht  of  <iod  to  observe,  even  in  his 
written  word,  the  only  rule,  and  the  sufficient 
rule,  both  of  uur  faitb  and  practice  ;  and  all 
these  we  know  his  Spirit  writes  on  every 
truly  avi'akened  heart.  If  there  be  any  among 
us  who  observes  them  not,  who  hnbitually 
breaks  any  of  ihem,  let  it  be  made  known  to 
them  who  wntch  over  that  soul,  as  they  that 
must  eWe  an  account.  AVe  will  admonish 
him  of  the  error  of  his  ways  ;  we  will  bear 
with  him  for  a  aeoson ;  but  then,  if  he  repent 
not,  he  hath  no  more  place  among  us :  we 
have  delivered  our  own  souls." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  preaching  of 
the  two  brothers  in  various  jiarts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  those  frequently  the  most 
populous  and  rude,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
call  <i>i)t  preachers  to  their  assistance,  and 
especially  since  the  clergy  generally  re- 
mained negligent,  and  rather  opposed  and 
persecuted,  than  encouraged,  tl»e  VVesleys 
in  their  endeavours  to  eflect  a  national  re- 
fortnation.  'ITjc  association  of  prcRchers 
with  themselves  in  the  work  led  to  nn  annual 
meeting  of  the  ministers,  then  and  i^inco 
called  the  ( "onferenco.  The  first  Conference 
was  held  in  June  174-Ji  at  which  Mr.  Wesley 
met  his  brother,  two  or  three  other  clergy- 
men, and  a  few  of  the  preachers,  whom  he 
had  ap])ointed  to  come  from  variou-*  parts, 
to  confer  with  them  on  the  atlairs  of  the 
societies.  "  Monday,  June  2j,"  observes 
Mr.  Wesley,  "  and  the  five  following  days, 
we  spent  in  conference  with  our  preachers, 
seriously  considering  by  what  means  we 
might  the  most  effectually  save  our  own 
souls,  and  them  that  heard  us ;  and  the 
result  of  our  consultations  wc  set  down  to 
be  the  rule  of  our  future  practice."  Since 
that  time,  a  Conference  has  been  annually 
htld ;  Mr,  Wesley  himself  having  presi<led  at 
forty-seven.  The  subjects  of  their  delibera- 
tions were  proposed  in  the  form  of  questions, 
which  were  amply  discussed;  and  the  ques- 
tions, with  the  answers  agreed  upon,  were 
afterwards  printed  under  the  title  of  "  Mi- 
nutes of  several  Conversations  between  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Wesley  and  others,"  commonly 
called  Mitiiites  of  ("onference. 

.\s  the  kingdom  had  been  divided  into 
circuits,  to  each  of  which  several  preachers 
were  appointed  for  one  or  two  years,  a  part 
of  the  work  of  every  Conference  was  to  ar- 
range these  appointments  and  changes.  In 
the  early  Conferences  various  points  of  doc- 
trine were  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
agreement  of  all  in  a  common  standard ;  and 
when  this  was  settled,  and  the  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions discontinued,  new  regulatioii.>t  con- 
tinued to  he  adopted,  as^  the  slate  of  the  soci- 
eti<'rt,  and  the  enlarging  opijortunittes  of 
doin*  good,  required.  The  ciiaractcr  of  all 
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those  who  were  engaged  in  the  miniMrf 
also  annually  examined :  and  those  who  had 
passed  the  appointed  term  of  probation,  nere 
solemnly  received  into  the  ministry.  All  the 
preachers  were  itinerants,  and,  animated  by 
the  example  of  Mr.  Wesley,  went  thruugb 
great  labours,  and  endured  many  privations 
and  persecutions,  but  with  such  success  that 
societies  and  congregations  were  in  a  few 
years  raised  up  in  almost  ever)'  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  a  rer^'  considerable  number  of 
|ilaces  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  The 
doctrines  held  by  the  Aletliodists,  Mr.  We*. 
ley  declared  repeatedly  in  his  writings  to  ba 
those  contained  in  the  Articles  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  for  he  understood  the  article  OO' 
predestination,  as  many  others  have  done,  ia 
a  sense  not  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  th« 
redemption  and  the  possible  sal^'ation  of  l\ta 
whole  human  race.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
merely  nccessarv  to  stat«  those  riews  of  crr< 
tain  doctrines  which  it  has  been  thought  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  bold  in  a  somewhit 
peculiar  way,  or  on  which  they  have  bten 
most  liable  to  misrepresentation. 

They  maintain  the  total  fall  of  man  ia 
.Adam,  and   his  utter   inability  to  recover 
himself,  or  take  one  step  towards  his  reco- 
very, "  without  the  grace  of  God  preventi/i* 
him,  that   lie    may   nave  a  good   will,  ua 
working  with  hini  when  he  has  that  good 
will."     They   assert    that   "  Christ,  by  the 
grace  of  <  Jod,  tasted  death  for  every  nua." 
I'll  is  grace  they  call  free,  as  extending  itielf 
freely  to  all,     They  say  that  "  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  thii 
believe  ; "  and  that,  consequently,  they  ui 
authorized  to  offer  salvation  to  all.  and  to 
"  preach    the    gospel    to   every   creature." 
They  hold  justification  by  faith.  "  Jurtifin- 
tion,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  sometimes  maai 
our  acquittal  at  the  last  day.  Matt.  liL  37 : 
hut  this  is  altogether    out    of  the   present 
question  ;  for  that  justification  whereof  our 
Articles  and  Homilies  speak,  aignifiet  fit- 
sent  forgiveness,  pardon  of  sins,  and  codw- 

3uently  acceptance  with  God,  who  therein 
eclares  his  righteousness,  or  justice,  ind 
mercy,  by  or  for  the  remission  of  sin*  th«t 
are  past,  Romans  iii.  26,  saying,  '  I  will  be 
merciful  to  thy  unrighteousness,  and  thms 
iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more.'  I  be- 
lieve the  condition  of  this  is  faith,  RomiM 
iv,  .5,  &c. ;  I  mean,  not  only  that  withoat 
faith  we  cannot  be  justified,  but  also  tluU  •• 
soon  as  any  one  ha.s  true  faith,  in  lb»t  ia»- 
ment  he  is  justified.  Faith,  in  general,  i«» 
divine  supernatural  evidence,  or  convictioo, 
of  things  not  seen,  not  discoverable  bj  ml 
bodily  senses,  as  being  either  past,  fiitoni 
or  spiritual.  Justifying  faith  implies,  art 
only  a  divine  endence,  or  conviction,  thit 
'  (fod  was  in  Christ,  recoac'ding  the  wmH 
unto  himself,'  but  a  full  reliance  oo  lb* 
incrils  of  bis  death,  a  sure  coufidence  ihst 
Christ  died  for  my  sins;  that  he  loved  nw. 
ani  gave  himself  for  me  :  and  the  monKa^ 
a  penitent  sinner  believes  tliis,  God  ptrdoM 
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him."    This  faith.  Mr.  Wesley 
i»  the  ffift  of  liod.  No  man  .is  able 
it  in  him»eir.    It  is  a  work  of  Oinni- 
poCence.     It  rerjuires  no  le««  |)ower  thus  to 

C'cImd  a  dead  »oul,  than  to  raii>e  a  body 
i  fin  in  the  finve.  It  \n  a  new  creation  ; 
■nd  BOne  can  create  a  foul  anew  but  He  who 
M  6rRt  rreateil  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
k  is  the  free  gift  of  (iod,  which  he  beBtows 
■M  on  tboM  who  are  worthtf  of  his  favour, 
■M  on  luch  as  are  prtviousl^  l^oly,  and  eofit 
Id  Im  crowned  with  all  the  ble:sainiarH  of  his 
geodnvM  ;  but  on  the  ungodly  and  unholy. 
Ml  thuiir  who  till  that  hour  were  fit  only  for 
trcrhuting  destniction ;  thoise  in  whom  is 
■o  ([ikmI  thing,  and  whose  only  plea  wa», 
•<ioil  lie  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner!'  No 
I,  no  ^oo<lne!is,  in  man,  precedes  the 
iving  l<M-e  of  (iod.  HiH  parcloning  mercy 
fKMf «  nothing  in  u»  but  a  sense  of  mere 
•in  and  misery  ;  and  to  all  who  see  and  feel 
Hul  own  their  wanti,  niul  their  utter  inability 
to  raniove  them,  <  Sod  freelv  gives  faith,  for 
the  sake  of  Him  in  whom  he  is  always  well 
pieaoed.  Good  worki.  follow  this  faith,  Luke 
vi.  43,  but  cannot  go  before  it ;  much  less 
€•■  aanctificatioD,  which  implies  a  continued 
eosiiae  of  gnt-Ml  work>i,  i>pringing  from  holi> 
nan  of  heart."  As  to  repentance,  he  insisted 
that  it  14  conviction  of  Kin,  and  that  repent- 
waicF  :ini!  «(irl:<  inn-f  for  re[ienlance,  go 
bcf'  .    but  he  held,  with 

tfcf  I,  that  all  works,  be- 

fore ju'stilicaiiou,  had  "  the  nature  of  sin  ;" 
that,  as  they  had  no  root  in  the  love  of 
,  which  ran  only  arise  from  a  perttuasion 
beii>k(  reconciled  to  us,  they  could  not 
tute  a.  moral  worthiness  preparatory  to 
!jMdoa.  I'hat  true  repentance  springs  from 
lk«  grace  of  God,  is  most  certain ;  but, 
wlwtevcr  fruits  it  may  bring  forth,  it  changes 
■MM  man's  rrUttion  to  (iod.  He  is  a  sinner, 
lUkd  i«  juftti6e<l  as  mck i  "for  it  is  not  a 
■aint.  but  a  sinner,  that  is  forgiven,  and 
vntier  the  notion  of  a  sinner."  (iod  justi- 
0«(h  the  ungodly,  not  the  godly.  Hepent- 
altrc.  according  to  his  statement,  is  neces- 
aafy  to  true  faith  ;  but  faith  alone  is  the 
direct  and  immediate  instrument  of  pardon. 
TbcT  bold  also  the  direct  internal  testimony 
of  tae  Holy  Spirit  to  the  believer's  adop- 
Itoo ;  for  an  exposition  of  which  see  Holy 
DnosT. 

7'ht.y  maiiitain  also  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
blotui  of  Jeeus  Christ,  and  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  their  privilege  to  arrive 
■t  thsi  miiurity  in  grace,  and  participation  of 
the  divine  nature,  which  excludes  sin  from 
thr  hrnrt,  .ind  fills  it  with  perfect  love  to 
Tlji*  they  denominate  f'hris- 
1  On  this  doctrine  Mr.  Wesley 
ivcs,  "  Christian  perfection  does  not  im- 
an  exemption  from  ignorance  or  mistake, 
'ties  or  temptations  ;  but  it  implies  the 
hcuig  so  crucified  with  (Jhrist,  as  to  \>t  able 
to  testify, '  1  hve  not,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,' 
Gal.  ii.  33,  and  '  hath  purified  their  hearts 
,' Acta  XT.  9."  Again:  "  To  explain 
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myself  a  little  further  on  this  head:  1.  Not 
only  sin,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  a  volun- 
tary transgression  of  a  known  law ;  hut  sin, 
improperly  so  called,  that  is,  an  involuntary 
transgression  of  a  divine  law,  known  or 
unknown,  needs  the  atoning  blood.  2.  I 
believe  there  is  no  such  perfection  in  thia 
life  aa  excludes  these  involuntary  transgres- 
sions, which  I  apprehend  to  be  naturally 
consequent  on  tlie  ignorance  and  mistakes 
inseparable  from  mortality.  3.  Therefore, 
sinless  perfection  is  a  phrase  I  never  use, 
lest  I  should  seem  to  contradict  myself  4.  I 
believe  a  person  filled  with  the  love  of  God 
is  still  liable  to  these  involuntary  transgres- 
sions, h.  Such  transgressions  you  may  call 
sins,  if  you  please ;  1  do  not,  for  the  reasona 
above  mentioned." 

The  Rules  of  the  Alethodist  Societies  have 
been  already  given ;  but,  in  order  to  hare  a 
general  view  of  their  ecclesiastical  economy. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  a  number  of 
these  societies  united  together  form  what 
is  called  a  circuit.  A  circuit  generally 
includes  a  large  market-town,  and  the  cir- 
cumjacvc;  villages  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
fifteen  miles.  To  one  circuit  two  or  three, 
anil  liometimes  four,  preachers  are  appointed, 
one  of  whom  is  styled  the  superintendent ; 
and  thiit  is  the  sphere  of  their  labour  for  at 
least  one  year,  or  not  more  than  three  years. 
Once  a  quarter  the  preachers  meet  all  the 
classes,  and  speak  personally  to  each  mem- 
ber. Those  wlio  have  walked  orderly  the 
preceding  quarter  then  receive  a  ticket, 
TheMC  tickets  are  in  some  respects  analogous 
to  the  tesserte  of  the  ancients,  and  answer  all 
the  pury>o.<«es  of  the  commendatory  letters 
spoken  of  by  the  ai>ostle.  Their  chief  use  is 
to  prevent  imposture.  After  the  visitation 
of  the  classes  a  meeting  is  held,  consisting  of 
all  the  preachers,  leaders,  and  stewards  in 
the  circuit.  At  this  meeting  the  stewards 
deliver  their  collections  to  a  circuit-steward, 
and  evervthing  relating  to  temporal  mattera 
is  publicly  settled.  At  this  meeting  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  are  proposed,  and 
the  stewards,  after  officiating  a  definite 
period,  are  changed.  A  number  of  circuits, 
from  five  to  ten,  more  or  fewer,  according  to 
their  extent,  form  a  district,  tlie  preachers  of 
which  meet  annually.  Every  district  has  a 
chairman,  who  fixes  the  time  of  meeting. 
These  assemblies  have  authority,  I.  To  ex- 
amine candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  pro- 
bationers, and  to  try  and  suspend  preacnera 
who  are  found  immoral,  erroneous  in  doc- 
trine, or  deficient  in  abihlies.  2.  To  decide 
concerning  the  building  of  chapels.  3,  To 
examine  the  demands  from  the  poorer  cir- 
cuits respecting  the  support  of  the  iireachers 
and  of  their  famihea.  from  the  public  funds. 
4.  To  elect  a  representative  to  attend  and 
form  a  committee  to  sit  previously  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  draught  of  the  stations  of  all  the 
preachers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tlir  judg- 
ment of  tills  meeting  is  conclusive  until  Coo- 
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in^ce,  to  whicb  an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all 
cases. 

The  Conference,  strictly  spenkinfjj,  consists 
only  of  a  hundred  of  the  senior  preachers, 
according  to  the  arrangement§  prescribed  in 
a  deed  of  declaration,  executed  oy  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, and  enrolled  in  chancery.  But  the 
preachers  elected  at  the  preceding  district 
meetings  as  rcprexentativca,  tlie  nuperinten- 
dcnt»  of  the  circuits,  and  such  preachers  as 
the  districts  allow  to  attend,  sit  and  vote 
usually  as  one  body.  At  the  conference, 
every  preacher's  character  underj^oea  the 
Btrictesl  scrutiny ;  and  if  any  charge  be 
proved  against  him,  he  is  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. The  preachers  are  also  stationed, 
the  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  meetings 
re\'ien-ed,  and  the  slate  of  the  connexion  at 
large  is  conwdtred.  'J'hc  ( lonfcrence  is  com- 
monly held  in  London,  liee<l".  Uristol,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  Sheffield,  in  rota- 
tion, at  the  latter  end  of  July. 

By  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Conference, 
1831,  it  appears  that  this  religious  body  had 
three  hundred  and  sixty  three  circuits  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  forty-five  in 
Ireland  ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  mis- 
sion stations,  most  of  tlu-ni  lifing  also  cir- 
cuits, in  Sweden,  France,  the  Mediterranean, 
Continental  India,  Ceylon,  the  South  Seas, 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  Ikitish  Ame- 
rica, llie  number  of  members  in  the  socie- 
ties were,  in  *.ireat  Britain,  two  hundred  and 
forty. nine  thnu-sfind  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen J  in  Ireland,  twenty-two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy ;  in  the  foreign  sta- 
tions, forty-lwo  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty. three.  Their  regular  preachers 
were  eight  hundred  and  furty-si.x  in  (ireat 
Britain  ;  in  Ireland,  a  hundred  and  forty-six  ; 
in  foreign  stations,  exclusive  of  catechists, 
a  hundred  and  <'ighty. seven. 

MI:THIISEL.\H,  the  son  of  Enoch,  and 
fatlier  of  Lamecb,  (len.  v.  il.  He  was  bom 
A.M.  C87,  and  died  A.M.  1656,  being  the 
very  year  of  the  deluge,  at  the  age  of  nine 
hundred  and  si.xty-nine,  the  greatest  age  to 
which  any  mortal  man  ever  attained. 

MR'AH,  the  seventh  in  order  of  the  twelve 
lesser  prophtts,  is  siupposed  to  have  prophe- 
sied about  U.  ('.  7.iO.  Me  was  commissioned  to 
denounce  the  judgments  of  tiod  against  bolh 
the  kingdoms  of  iludah  and  Lsraei,  fm  their 
idolatry  and  wickedness.  The  principal 
predictions  contained  in  this  book  are,  the 
tnvasions  of  Shalmanezer  and  Sennecharib  ; 
the  destruction  of  -"^amaria  and  of  Jrnisalem, 
mixed  witb  consolatory  promises  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  of  the  downfid  of  the  power 
of  their  Assyrian  anil  Babylonian  oppreMors  ; 
the  ces.sation  of  prophecy  in  consequence  of 
their  continued  aeceitfulnessand  hypocrisy; 
and  a  desolation  in  a  then  nlistant  period,  still 
greater  than  that  which  was  declared  to  be 
im|Hnding.  'I'lie  birth  of  the  Messiah  at 
Bethlehem  is  also  expressly  toretold  ;  and 
the  Jews  are.  directed  to  took  to  the  estabhsh- 
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ment  and  extent  of  his  kingdom, 
failing   source   of  comfort    amidst  gener 
distress.      The  style  of  Micah  Is  ner\ou«,1 
concise,    and   elegant,    often   elevated  aniLJ 
poetical,  but  sometimes  obscure  from  suddenJ 
transitions  of  subject ;  and  the   contrast  of] 
the  neglected  duties  of  jtistice.  mercy,  fauj] 
mUity,  and  piety,  with  the  punctilious  oDserTij 
unce  of  the  ceremonial  sacrifices,  affords  I 
beautiful   example   of  the  harmony   whielll 
subsists  between   the   Mosaic  and  t'hri><lia 
dispensations,  and  shows  that  the  l.tw  pa 
toolc  of  that  spiritual  nature   which  nior 
immediately   characterizes   the   religion 
Jesus. 

The  prophecy  of  Micah,  contained  in  th 
fifth  chapter,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impoM 
tant  single  prophecy  in  all  the  (>li!  Te» 
ment,  and  the  most  comprehensive  re 
ing  the  personal  character  of  the  Me 
and   his  successive    manifestatiunc    to  th 
world.     It  crowns  the  whole  chain  of  predK 
tions  respecting  the  several  limitationa  of  tb 
promised  seed  :  to  the  line  of  Shem ;  to  iImI 
family  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jarob^ 
to  the  tribe  of  ,ludah  ;  and  to  the  royal  lie 
of  Da\id,  terminating  in  his  birth  at  Deth^l 
lehem,  "  the  city  of  David."     It   carefnily] 
distinguishes   his   human  nativity  from  btt] 
divine  nature  and  eternal  existence ;  forrtrl*  | 
the  casting  off  of  the  Israelites  and  Jewnfor 
n  reason  ;    their  ultimate  restoration  ;   and 
the  universal  peace  which  should  prevail  in 
the  kingdom  and  under  the  government  uf 
the    Messiah.      This   proj>hecy.   therefor*, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  rert- 
lation  which  commences  with  the  birth  of 
tlic  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  the  miraculoni 
circumstances   of    which    are   recorded  b/ 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  in  the  inlroduclion 
to  their   respective   histories ;    ibc    tunii] 
subsistence  of  Christ  as  "  the  Word,"  in  lb« 
sublime  introduction  to  St.  .lobn's  (Josjielj 
his  prophetic  character  and  second  roaiiii|> 
illustrated  in  the  four  Gospels  and  io  tb< 
apostolic  Epistles. 

MH'ILAEL.     See  AacRANQEL. 

MIDI.VN,  Land  or,  or  country  of  th 
Midianitcs,  derived  its  name  and  its  inhibit- 
ants  from  iVtidian,  the  son  of  Abrahaci  bj 
Keturab.  This  country  extended  from  l!* 
east  of  the  land  of  Moab,  on  the  ea»t  of  tU 
Dead  Sea.  southward,  along  the  ElinilK 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  stretching  sutne  »ij 
into  .Arabia.  It  further  passed  to  the  wiw 
of  the  land  of  Edom,  into  the  prtnn«al»  *' 
Mount  Siiiai,  where  Moses  met  with  tb' 
daughter  of  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Miili*", 
whom  he  married.  The  Midiauiles,  togrthiT 
with  tlifir  neighbours,  the  Ishmaehte*.  *«< 
early  engaged  in  the  trade  between  llit««t 
and  the  west,  as  we  find  the  party  to  whOB 
.Joseph  was  sold,  carrying  spice«,  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  east,  into  Egypt ;  and,  ttluiC 
(iilead  in  their  way,  to  add  the  celebniN 
and  biehly-prized  balm  of  that  countr»  W 
their  inercliandise.  It  ajypears  thai,  at  th» 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  l^riic lites  thrgj 
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th«  etrnntry  of  the  AmoriiM,  the  Midianite« 
had   been  iiiibdued  b^  that  people,  as  the 
ehiefit  or  kings  of  their  five  principal  tribes 
•R  ralird  rlulces  of  Sihon,  and  dwelt  in  his 
country,  Joithua  xiii.  'il.    It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  iMtdianites,  alarmed  at  the  numbera 
■nd  the  progrtM  of  the  iRracliteN,  united  with 
tb«  Moanitf «  in  sending  into  i'Syria  for  Bn- 
hun,  the  soothsayer ;  thinking  to  do  that 
br    iorantation    which    they    despaired   of 
flfecting  by  force,     llie  result  of  this  mea- 
■■ic,  the  constraint  imposed  on  Balaam  to 
Ubm  >Df  trad  of  to  curse,  and  the  subseauent 
^  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the  Midianiies,  forms 
w  of  the  moat  interc&tins  narratives  in  the 
rljr  history  of  the  Jews,  >ium.  xxii. — xxv., 
\xxxi      About  two  hundred  years  after  this, 
Midianiteji,  having  recovered  their  num- 
1  and   their  strength,  were  permitted  by 
to  distress  the  Israelites  for  the  space 
years,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
into  idolatry.     But  at  length  their 
armiea,  "  like  grvss-hoppeni  for  multitude, 
^  with  camels  out  of  number  as  sand  by  the 
•-aide  for  multitude,"  which  had  encamped 
the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  were  miraculously 
ted  by  liideon.  Judges  vi. — viii.     The 
lidianites  appear  not  to  nave  survived  this 
cond  discomfiture  as  a  nation :  but  their 
unn  l>ecame  gradually  incorporated  with 
Mi>^ihites  and  Arabians. 
IKiUOL.     Moses  writes,  that  when  the 
ite»  came  out  of  Egypt,  the  Lord  com- 
th«n  to  encamp  over  against  Pi- 
th, between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over 
iftiruit   Baal-Zerihon,   Exod.   xiv.  2.     It  ia 
not  known  whether  this  Migdol  was  a  city. 
[«r  (inlr  a  fortress:  probably  the  latter,  la 
'  vhich  n  garrison  was  stationed. 

Ml  LI:,  a  meiuure  of  length,  containing  a 
liiou»aud  paces.  Eight  stadia  or  furlongs 
lie  a  aule.  l*he  Romans  commODly 
br  miles,  and  the  Greeks  by 
The  furlong  was  a  hundred 
twenty- five  paces ;  the  pace  was  five 
The  ancient  Hebrews  Iiad  neither 
J  furlongit.  nor  feet,  but  only  the  cubit, 
'  lt*d,  and  the  line.  'Ilie  rabbins  make  a 
'  to  eoniiist  of  two  thousand  cubits,  and 
.  '  nuLN  make  a  panuang. 
^"LETl'S,  a  city  on  the  continent  of 
^^•*  AJinor,  and  in  the  province  of  Caria, 
HP'^onUe  for  being  liie  birth-place  of 
^^^~'**,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
^^J***»lilJiAndrr  anil  .\iiri\imines,  the  philo- 
^'^     *^»"»,  arij   ol'    I  ..-tiMt'Ueus,  the   musicinn. 

P'^  about  thirty-six  ixiiIeN  south  of  Ephc- 
^■ad  the  capita]  of  both  (.'aria  and  Ionia. 
•^'I"!'*"'  were  subdued  by  the  Persians, 
V  passed  successively  into  the 
*  I  ireeks  and  Koraans.     At  pre- 

r    ^  ^^e   iurks  call  it  Molas.  and  it  ia  not 
_*^^Unt  from  the  true  Meander,  which 
all  the  plain   with   many   mazes, 
amunerable  wmdings.     It  was  to  this 
that  St.  Paul  called  the  elders  of  the 
-«  of    Epbeaus,    to   deliver    his    last 
to  them,  AcU  xx.   15.  &c.    There 
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was  another  Miletus  in  Crete,  mentioned 
2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

MILL.     In  the  first  ages  they  parched  or 
roasted  their  grain  ;  a  practice  which  the  peo. 
pic  of  Israel,  as  we  learn  from  the  scriptures, 
long  continued  :  afterwards  they  pounded  it 
in  a  mortar,  to  which  Solomon  thus  alludes  : 
"  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  among  wheat  with  a  jientle,  yet  wLU 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him,"  Pror. 
xxvii.   22.    lliis  was   succeeded   by  mills, 
similar  to  the  hand-mills  formerly  used  in 
this  country,  of  which  there  were  two  sorta ; 
the   first   were  large,   and  turned    by  the 
strength  of  horsec  or  asses ;  the  second  were 
smaller,  and  wrought  by  men,  commonly  by 
slaves  condemned  to  this  hard  labour,  aa  a 
punishment  for  their  crimes.    L'liardin  re- 
marks, in  his  manuscript,  that  the  persons 
employed  are  generally  female  slaves,  who 
are  least  regarded,  or  are  least  fitted  for  any 
thing  else  ;  for  the  work  is  extremely  labori- 
ous, and  esteemed  the  lowest  employment 
about  the  house.      Most   of  their  cum  ia 
ground  by  these  little  mills,  although  they 
sometimes  make  use  of  large  mills,  wrought 
by  oxen  or  camels.    Near  Ispahan,  and  some 
of  the  other  great  cities  of  Persia,  he  aaw 
water-mills ;   hut  he  did  not  meet  with  a 
single  wind-mill  in  the  east.     Almost  every 
family  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home, 
baling  two  [lortablc  mill-stones  for  that  pur- 
pose ;   of  which  the   unperuiost   is   turned 
round  by  a  smull  handle  of  wood  or  iron 
that  is  placed  m  the  rim.     When  this  stone 
is  large,  or  expedition  is  required,  a  second 
person  is  called  in  to  assist ;  and  as  it  ia 
usual  for  the  women  only  to  be  concerned 
in  this   employment,  who  seat  themselves 
over  against  each  other,  with  the  millstone 
between  them,  we  may  see  the  propriety  of 
the  expression  in  the  declaration  of  Moses  : 
*'  And   all   the   first-bom    in    the   land  of 
Egypt    shall    die.    from    the    first. born    of 
Piiaraoh  that  sitteth  u|>on  his  throne  even 
unto  the  first-bom  of  the  maid-servant  that 
is  behind  the  mill,"  Exod.  xi.  5.    The  man- 
ner in  which  the  hand-mills  are  worked  is 
well  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  in  his 
Travels ;    "  Scarcely  had   we  reached  the 
apartment  prepared  for  our  reception,  when, 
looking  from  the  window  into  the  court-yard 
belonging   to  the  house,   we    beheld    two 
Women  grinding  at  the  mill,   in  a  manner 
mo»t  forcihly  illustrating  the  saying  of  our 
Saviour  :  '  '1  wo  women  shall  be  grinding  at 
the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken   and   the 
other  left.'     They  were  preparing  flour  to 
make  our  bread,  as  it  is  alu'ays  customary  in 
the  country  when  strangers  arrive.    'I1>e  two 
women.  Heated   upon  the  ground  oppoxitc  to 
each  other,  hela  between  them  two  round 
flat  stones,  such  as  are  seen  in  Lapland,  and 
such  as  in  Scotland  are  called*  quemi.     In 
the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  was  a  cavity 
for  pouring  in  the  cum,  and  by  the  side  of 
this  an  upright  wooden  haudle  for  moving^ 
the  stone.    As  this  o(teration  began,  one  of 
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tlie  women  opposite  reccired   it  from   her 
companion,  who  pushed  it  towards  her,  who 
again  «ent  it  to  her  conipauion;  thus  coiu- 
municating  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  upper 
Btone,   llieir  left  hands  being  all   tlie  while 
employed  in  supjilyin^  fresh  com,  as  faat  as 
the  bran  and  flour  escaped  from  the  sides  of 
the  machine."    WTien  they  are  not  impelled, 
as  in  this  instance,  to  premature  exertions 
by  the  arrival  of  strangers,  they  grind  their 
com  in  the  morning  at  break  of  day  :  the 
noise  of  the  mill  is  then  to  be  heard  every 
wlierc,  and  ist  often  so  great  as  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  from  their  slumbers  ; 
for  it  is  well  known  they  bake  their  bread 
every  day,  and  commonly  grind  their  com 
as  it  is  wanted.    'I'he  noise  of  the  millHtone 
is  therefore,  wth  great  propriety,  selected 
by  the  prophet  as  one  of  the  tokens  of  a 
populous  iind  thriving  country  :  "  Moreover, 
I  will  take  from  ihein  the  voice  of  mirth, 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the 
sound  of  millstones  and  the  hght  of  a  candle, 
and  their  whole  land  shall  be  a  desolation," 
Jer.  XXV.  10.     The  morning  shall  no  more 
be  cheered  with  the  joyful  sound  of  the  mill, 
nor  the  shadows  of  evening  by  the  light  uf 
a  candle ;  the  morning  shall  be  silent,  and 
the   evening  dark  and  melancholy,  where 
desolation  reigns.    "  At  the  earliest  dawn  of 
the  morning,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  in  all  the 
Hindoo  towns  and  villages,  the  hand-mills 
.are  at  work,  when  the  menials  and  wido>vs 
1  grind  meal  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the 
family  :  this  work  is  always  performed  by 
women,  who  resume  their  task  every  morn- 
ing, especially  the  forlorn   Hindoo  widows, 
divested   of  every  ornament,  and  with  their 
heads  shaved,  degraded  to  almost  a  state  of 
I  Krviludc."     How  affecting,  then,  is  the  call 
to  the  daughter  of  Babylon  ! — "  Come  dotvn, 
and  sit  in  tlie  dust,  O  daughter  of  Babylon, 
ait  on  the  ground :  there  is  no  throne,  O 
daughter  of  the  Cbaldeann ;  for  thou  shalt 
no  more  be  called  tender  and  delicate.   Take 
the  millstones,  and  grind  meal ;  imcover  thy 
locks,  make  bare  the  leg,  uncover  the  thigh, 
pass  over  the  rivers,"  Isaiah  xlvii.  1,  2. 

The  custom  of  daily  grinding  their  corn 
for  the  family,  shows  the  iiropriety  of  the 
law :  "  No  man  shall  take  tne  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  to  pledge,  for  he  takrth  a 
man's  life  to  ple<lge;"  becauseif  he  takeeither 
the  upper  or  the  nether  millstone,  he  deprives 
hiai  of  his  daily  provision,  which  cannot  be 
prepared  without  them.  That  complete  and 
perpetual  desolation  which,  by  the  just  allot- 
ment of  Heaven,  ia  are  long  to  overtake  the 
mystical  Babylon,  is  cleurly  signified  by  the 
same  precept :  "  The  souna  of  the  millstone 
shall  Oe  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee,"  Kev. 
xviii.  -22.  The  means  of  subsistence  being 
entirely  destroyed,  no  human  creature  shall 
ever  occupy  the  ruined  habitations  more. 
In  the  book  of  Judges,  the  sacred  historian 
alludes,  with  cliaracterialic  accuracy,  to  seve- 
nd  circum^tancea  implied  in  that  custom, 
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wbece  he  describes  the  fall  of  Abimclech. . 

A  woman  of  Thebe«,  driven  to  desper 

by  his  furious  attack  on  the  tower.  »t 

up  from  the  mill  at  which  she  wns  griodh 

seized   the  upper  millstone,  32T  nis.i 

mshing  to  the  top  of  the  gate,  caat  it  on 

head,  and  fractured  his  «kull.     ThM  was 

feat  of  a  woman,  for  the  mill  ia  worked 

by  females  :  it  was  not  a  piece  of  a 

but  the  rider,  the  distinguishing  name  of 

upper  millstone,  which   literally  ridea 

the  other,  and  is  a  piece  or  <livi»i<wi  af 

mill :  it  was  a  stone  of  two   feet  broad, 

therefore  fully  suffiiienl,  when  throrrn 

such  a  height,  to  produce  the  effect 

tioned  in  the  narrative.     It   diepUp. 

the  vindictive  contempt  which  stif^geetcd  te 

punishment  of  -SamKon,  the  captive  nilffif 

Israel,  that  the  Philistines,  with  baxWm 

contumely,  compelled  hinn  to  peifona  Ai 

meanest  ger*'ice  of  a  female  slave ;  tl»*T  «nB 

him  to  grind  in  the  prison.  Judges  sn.  11. 

but  not  for  himself  alone  ;    this,  altiM^fb 

extremely  mortifymg  to  the  hero,  had  baa 

more  tolerable  ;  they  made  him  grinder  (W 


the  prisim,  perha]) 


bile  the  vilwt  BaJ»- 
factor  was  pcnnitted  to  look  ou,  and  jat 
in  the  mockery.  Samson,  the  rakr  ai 
avenger  of  Israel,  labours,  aa  Isaiah  to 
told  the  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon  thni' 
labour:  "Come  down,  and  ail  in  iheii*. 
O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon  :  then  it** 
throne,"  no  seat  for  thee,  "  O  daagfaltf^ 
the  Chaldeans.  Take  the  mtllstonia 
grind  meal,"  but  not  with  the 
song  ;  "  sit  thou  silent,  and  get  that  i<l' 
darkness,"  there  to  conceal  thjr 
and  disgrace,  Isaiah  xlvii.  1,  2,  5.  TW 
females  engaged  in  this  oivenitian,  rti» 
vuurc<l  to  begiLile  the  lingering  bom*  ^ 
toilsome  exertion  wiili  a  song.  We  kw 
from  an  expression  of  Ariatophsnei,  p^ 
served  by  Athenjcus,  that  the  Grecian  naw* 
accompanied  the  sound  of  the  miD«^ 
with  their  voices.  Thin  circumstaaec  •• 
parts  force  to  the  description  of  the  p» 
phet :  the  light  of  a  candle  was  ao  a* 
to  be  seen  in  the  evening  ;  the  stmtad  of  4i 
millstones,  the  indication  «  "     '  ini^ 

song  of  the  grindens,  the  i  rr-dKt 

of  joy  and  happiness,  vrerc    no  iiK>rt  to  W 
heard  at  the  dawn.     The  grinding  of  < 
at  so  early  an  hour  throws  light  oo  a 
sage  of  considerable  obscurity :  **  Xui 
sons  of  Uimmon  the  Beeroihite,  Ikrbifci 
Baanah,  went,  and  came    about  the 
the  (lay  to  the  house  of  Ishbovhetk,  «^' 
on  a  bed  at  noon  ;  and   they  ouai 
into  the  midst  of  the  bouse,  a<  thdafjk 
would  have  fetched  wheat,  and  Hwf 
him  under  the  fifth  rib  ,•  and  RerfM  •* 
fimmah  liis  brother  escaped,"  2  Sani.  if.  V-v 
It  i^;  still  a  custom  in  the  eait,  ac 
Dr.  I'erry,  to  allow  their  soldiers 
quantity  of  corn,  with  other  aitii' 
visions,  together  w-ith  «omc  par; 
was  the  custom,  also,  to  carry  tJieiT 
the  mill  at  break  of  day,  ihcaa  tw 
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rery  natnrallv  went  to  the  palace  the  day 
before  to  fetch  wheat,  in  order  to  distribute 
it  to  the  Boldiera,  that  it  might  be  sent  to 
the  mill  at  the  accuBtomed  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  princes  of  the  east  in  those  days, 
•s  the  history  of  David  shows,  lounged  in 
their  divan,  or  reposed  on  their  couch,  till 
the  cool  of  the  evening  began  to  advance. 
Rechab  and  Baanah,  therefore,  came  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  when  they  knew  that  Ish> 
bosbeth,  their  master,  would  be  resting  on 
his  bed;  and  as  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
reason  ^ust  given,  to  have  the  corn  the  day 
before  it  was  needed,  their  coming  at  that 
time,  though  it  might  be  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  created  no  suspicion,  and  attracted 
no  notice. 

MILLEN.\RIANS  are  those  who  believe, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition  in  the 
church,  grounded  on  some  doubtful  texts  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  and  other  scriptures, 
Xbat  our  Savioiur  shall  reign  a  thousand  years 
wtth  the  faithful  upon  earth  after  the  first 
resurrection,  before  the  full  completion  of 
final  happiness ;  and  their  name,  taken  from 
the  Latin  word  milk,  "  a  thousand,"  has  a 
direct  allusion  to  the  duration  of  this  spiri- 
tual empire,  which  is  styled  the  millennium. 
A  millennium,  or  a  future  paradisaical  state 
of  the  earth,  is  viewed  by  some  as  a  doctrine 
not  of  Christian,  but  of  Jewish,  origin.  The 
tradition  which  fixes  the  duration  of  the 
world,  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  to  six 
thousand  years,  and  announces  the  approach 
of  a  sabbath  of  one  thousand  years  of  uni- 
▼eraal  peace  and  plenty,  to  be  ushered  in  by 
the  glorious  advent  of  the  Messiah,  has  been 
traced  op  to  Elias,  a  rabbinical  writer,  who 
flourished  about  two  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  certainly  obtained  among 
the  Chaldeans  from  the  earliest  times ;  and 
it  is  countenanced  by  Barnabas,  Irensus,  and 
t  other  primitive  writers,  and  also  by  the  Jews 
I  ^t  the  present  day.  But  though  the  theory 
I  OHiy  not  be  very  improbable,  yet,  as  it  has  not 
g  the  nnction  of  scripture  to  support  it,  we  are 
■ot  bound  to  respect  it  any  further  than  as 

1  a  doubtful  tradition.  Tlie  Jews  understood 
,.  aeYeral  passages  of  the  prophets,  as  Zecha- 
^  gitih  xiv.  16,  &c.,  of  the  millennium ;  in  which, 
^    according  to  their  carnal  apprehensions,  the 

,  Ifesciah  is  to  reign  on  earth,  and  to  bring 
^  an  nations  within  the  pale,  and  under  subjec- 
".  tion  to  the  ordinances,  of  the  Jewish  church. 
_,  Justin  Martyr,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
X  fiathers,  was  a  great  supporter  of  the  doc- 

2  trine  of  the  miUennium,  or  that  our  Saviour 
^ihall  reign  with  the  faithful  upon  earth,  after 
'.  tho  resurrection,  fur  a  thousand  yean ;  which 
,4a  declares  was  the  beUef  of  all  orthodox 
f<  i&riatians.    But  this  opinion  is  not  gene- 

j^Hy  followed ;  for,  though  there  has  been, 

Jbornap*.  no  age  of  the  church  in  which  this 

.Sactrine  was  not  admitted  by  one  or  more 

riMten  of  the  first  eminence,  it  yet  appears, 

no  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  Ireiueus,  and 

among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  from 

biaioriea  of  Dupin,  Mosheim,  and  other 
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modems,  that  it  was  never  adopted  by  the 
whole  church,  nor  formed  an  article  of  the 
established  creed  in  any  nation.  Origen, 
the  must  learned  of  the  Fathers,  and  Diony- 
sius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  usually,  for  tus 
immense  erudition,  sumamed  the  Great,  both 
opposed  the  doctrine  that  prevailed  on  the 
subject  in  their  day ;  and  Dr.  AMiitby,  in  hit 
learned  treatise  on  the  subject,  proves,  first, 
that  the  millennium  was  never  generally 
received  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  there  is  no  just  ground  to  think 
it  was  derived  from  the  apostles. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  T.  Burnet  and 
others  maintain  that  it  was  very  generally 
admitted  till  the  Nicene  council,  in  325,  or 
till  the  fourth  century.  The  doctor  supposes 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  against 
N'epos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century,  to  have  been  the 
first  that  attacked  this  doctrine ;  but  Origen 
had  previously  assailed  it  in  many  of  its  fic- 
titious additions.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
as  one  well  remarks,  "  that  a  spiritual  reign 
of  Christ  was  believed  by  all  who  carefuUy 
examined  the  scriptures,  though  the  popular 
notions  of  the  millennium  were  often  reject- 
ed ;  and  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers 
assailed  the  extravagant  superstructure,  not 
the  scriptural  foundation  of  the  doctrine." 
During  the  interregnum  in  England,  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  there  arose  a  set  of  enthu- 
siasts, sometimes  called  Millenarians,  but 
more  frequently  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  who 
expected  the  sudden  appearance  of  Christ, 
to  establish  on  earth  a  new  monarchy  or 
kingdom.  In  consequence  of  this,  some  of 
them  aimed  at  the  suoversion  of  all  human 
government.  In  ancient  history  we  read  of 
four  great  monarchies;  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Grecian,  and  the  Roman ;  and  these 
men,  believing  that  this  new  spiritual  king- 
dom of  Christ  was  to  be  the  fifth,  obtained 
the  name  by  which  they  were  called.  They 
claimed  to  be  the  saints  of  God,  and  to  have 
the  dominion  of  saints,  Daniel  '('ii.  27 ;  ex- 
pecting that,  when  Christ  was  come  into 
this  kingdom,  to  begin  his  reign  on  earth, 
they,  as  his  deputies,  were  to  govern  all 
things  under  him.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
give  up  their  own  Christian  names,  and 
assume  others  from  scripture,  like  the  Mani- 
cheans  of  old. 

The  opinions  of  the  modems  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  reduced  to  two :  1.  Some  believe 
that  Christ  will  reign  personally  on  the  earth, 
and  that  the  prophecies  of  the  millennium 
point  to  a  resurrection  of  martyrs  and  other 
mst  men,  to  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years 
m  a  visible  kingdom.  2.  Others  are  inclined 
to  believe  that,  by  the  reign  of  Christ  and 
the  saints  for  a  thousand  years  on  earth, 
"  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that,  before 
the  general  judgment,  the  Jews  shall  be 
converted,  genuine  Christianity  be  diffused 
through  all  nations,  and  mankind  enjor  that 
peace  and  happiness  which  the  faith  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  are  calculated  to  confer 
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Ml  nil  by  whom  they  are  sincerely  embraced." 
The  stale  of  llie  Christian  church,  say  they, 
will  be,  for  a  ihousand  years  before  the 
general  judgment,  so  pure  and  so  widely 
extended,  thut,  when  compared  with  the 
RtBte  of  the  world  in  the  ages  preceding,  it 
may.  in  the  lani^uage  of  scripture,  be  called 
a  resiurection  from  the  dead.  In  support 
of  this  interpretation,  they  quote  two  pas- 
sagex  from  >t.  Paul,  in  which  a  conversion 
from  paganism  to  Christianity,  and  a  reform- 
ation of  life,  is  called  a  "  resurrection  from 
the  dead,"  Romans  vi.  13;  Epbesians  v.  14. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  order  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, 1  Cor.  XV.  24 ;  but  we  no»vhere  observe 
mention  made  of  a  first  and  second  resurrec- 
tion at  the  di.stance  of  a  thousand  years  from 
each  other  :  yet,  were  the  millenarian  hyi)o- 
thesis  well  founded,  the  words  should  rather 
have  run  thus  :  "  Christ  the  first-fruits,  then 
the  martyr*  at  his  coming,  and  a  thnus,ind 
years  afterwards  the  residue  of  mankind, — 
then  Cometh  the  end,"  &c. 

Mr.  ifo.senh  Mede,  Dr.  Gill,  Bishop  New- 
ton, Mr,  Winchester,  Mr.  Eyre,  Mr.  Kelt, 
and  a  host  of  writers  recently,  are  advo- 
cates for  the  first  of  these  opinions,  and 
contend  for  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth.  "  When  these  great  events  shall 
corne  to  pass,"  says  lli^iop  NeT\ton,  "  of 
which  wc  collect  from  the  prophecies  this 
to  be  the  proper  order, — the  jirotestant 
witnesses  shall  he  greatly  exalted,  and  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  their  pro- 
phesying in  sackcloth,  and  nf  the  tyranny 
of  the  beast,  shall  end  together ;  the  conver- 
sion and  restoration  of  the  .lews  succeed  < 
then  follows  the  ruin  of  the  (Htoman  em- 
pire ;  and  then  the  total  dcsinietion  of  Rome 
and  of  antichrist.  WHien  Itrese  great  events, 
I  say,  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  commence,  or  the  reign  of 
saints  upon  earth.  So  Daniel  ex[iressly  m- 
foraos  us  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
enints  will  be  raised  upon  the  niina  of  the 
kingdom  of  antichrist.  Daniel  vii.  2t).  2/.  So 
likewise  St.  John  eaith.  that,  upon  the  final 
destruction  of  the  beast  and  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, '  Satan  is  bound,'  &c..  Rev.  xx.  2 — G. 
It  is,  I  conceive,  tu  these  great  events,  the 
fall  of  antichrist,  the  re  establishment  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  beginning  of  the  glorious  mil- 
lennium, that  the  three  different  dates  in 
Daniel,  of  twelve  hundred  and  si.xty  years, 
twelve  htindred  and  ninety  years,  and  thir- 
teen hundred  and  thirty. five  years,  are  to  be 
referrt'd.  And,  as  Daniel  saith,  '  Blessed  is 
he  that  walteth,  and  cometh  to  the  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years,'  Dan.  xii.  12  : 
so  St.  John  saith,  '  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  (larl  in  the  first  resurrection,'  Rev. 
XX.  6.  Blessed  and  happy,  indeed,  will  be 
this  period  ;  and  it  is  very  observable,  that 
the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  Jesus,  in 
papist  as  well  as  jiagnn  times,  will  be  raised 
to  partake  of  this  felicity.  Tlien  shall  all 
those  graciiHis  promises  in  the  Old  Testa- 
meat  be  fuifiUed,  of  the  amplitude  and  ex- 
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tent,  of  the  peace  and  pro«perity,  of  tl 
glory  and  hap|)incss,  of  the  church  in  lh» 
latter  days.    Then,  in  the  full  »en*e  of  the 
words,  '  shall  the  kingdoms  of  this  woriit 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Ixjrd.  and  of 
bis  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  fur  ever  and 
ever,'  Rev.  xi.  15.     According  to  tradition, 
these  tboasand  years  of  the  reign  of  <  'hri«t> 
and  the  saints  will  be  the  seventh  miltenanr 
of  the  world  ;  for,  as  (lod  created  the  world 
in  six  davs,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  w 
the  worm,  it  is  argued,  will  rontinue  at 
thousand  years,  and  the  seventh  thotisan^ 
will  be  the  great  sabbatism.  or  holy  rest  of 
the  people  of  God ;  '  one  day  being  with  thCi 
Loru  as  a  thoasand  years,  and  a  thouiaiu] 
years  as  one  day,'  2  Peter  iii.  8.     Accordinr 
to  tradition,  too,  these  thousand  year*  (n 
the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  are  tht 
great  day  of  judgment,  in  the  morning  or 
beginning  whereof  shall  be  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  flaming  fire,  and   the   particiilir 
judgment  of  antichrist,  and  the  first  renr- 
rection ;  and  in  the  evening  or  conclasioi 
whereof  shall  be  the  general  resurrectioD  of 
the  dead,  small  and  great ;  '  and  they  shall  be 
judged  every  man  according  to  his  work*.' " 

Such  is  the  representation  of  the  millm- 
niura,  as  given  by  those  who  embrace  tb< 
opinion  of  Christ's  reigning  |)ersonally  m 
earth  during  the  period  of  one  thoiialMi 
years.  But  Dr.  Whitby,  Mr.  bowman,  &t, 
contenrl  against  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  millfiinium,  both  as  to  its  nature  ind 
duration.  .Mr.  I'aber  observes  that,  "  respect- 
ing the  yet  fnture  and  mysterious  millea- 
nium,  the  less  that  is  said  u[>on  the  subjcet 
the  belter.  I'nable  myself  to  fonn  tb« 
slightest  conception  of  its  specific  natorf. 
I  snail  weary  neither  my  own  nor  my  read- 
er's patience  with  premature  remarks  upoo 
it.  "That  it  will  be  a  season  of  great  blesetl- 
ness,  is  certain  :  further  than  this  wc  kno* 
nothing  definitely."  The  Millenanant  do 
not  form  a  sect  distinct  from  others;  hB 
their  distinguishing  tenet,  in  one  vie*  or 
other,  prevails,  in  a  greater  or  Icsa  degree, 
among  most  denominations  into  which  tlie 
Christian  world  is  divided. 

The  following  obsen'Rtions  from  Jones'i 
Biblical  Cycloiiaedia  are  worthy  great  itten- 
tion  for  their  sobriety  : — Some  hare  isp- 
posed  that  the  jmssage.  Rev.  .xx.  4.  is  to  ta 
taken  literally,  as  importing  that  at  tlili 
time  Jesus  Christ  will  come,  in  his  hnnan 
nature,  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  set  hi* 
kingdom  up  here,  reigning  visibly  and  jw- 
sonally,  with  distinguished  glory  on  e»itbi 
that  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  oUief 
eminent  Christians,  will  then  be  raiKd  fi^"* 
the  dead,  in  which  they  shall  live  and  tttg^ 
with  ('hrist  here  on  earth  a  thoii«and  )•«*"■ 
And  some  suppose,  that  all  the  saioU,  tl>« 
true  friends  to  God  and  Christ,  who  h*'' 
lived  before  that  time,  will  then  be  ti^ 
from  the  dead,  and  live  on  earth  perfertljr 
lioly.  during  this  thousand  vc«rs.  And  til* 
they  suppose  is  meant  by  t^e  first  rcjonfo 
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Those  who  ngra^  in  |];encnil  in  this 

on  of  the  niillenniiiin  itiff'er  wilh  rcwfct 

to  many  circumstances,  which  it  is  needless 
to  mention  here.  Olhcru  have  urnlerstixid 
this  para(;ra|)h  of  scripture  in  a  ti^rative 
•^niM;  ;  thut  hy  this  reign  of  Christ  on  earth, 
i«  not  meant  hi^  coming  from  heaven  to 
euth.  in  hit  human  visiible  nature ;  hut  his 
taking  to  himself  his  power,  and  utterly 
«T«rtErowin^  the  kingdom  of  satan,  and 
••tting  np  hi«  own  kintfdum  throughout  the 
world,  whicli  before  thii>  had  been  confined 
to  very  narrow  hounds  ;  subduing  all  hearts 
to  a  tinlling  subjection,  and  thus  reigning 
ffrnerally  orer  the  men  who  shall  then  he  in 
tot  world,  and  live  in  that  thou^nd  years. 
And  by  "  the  souls  of  them  which  were 
beheaded  fur  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
tht  word  of  (iod,  aud  which  had  not  wor- 
•faippcil  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither 
luul  received  his  miirk  upon  their  foreheads, 
or  in  their  hands,"  living  again  and  reigning 
writh  Clirint  a  thonsund  years;  they  suppose, 
M  itot  mennt  a  literal  resurrection,  or  the 
icmrrection  of  their  bodies,  which  is  not 
aaarrted  here,  as  there  is  nothing  said  of 
th*ir  bodicH,  or  of  their  being  raised  to  Ufe; 
bnt  that  they  shall  live  again,  and  reign  with 
Chh^t.  in  the  revival,  prosperity,  reign,  and 
tniuiipb  of  that  cause  and  interest  in  which 
Uvrd,  and  for  the  promotion  of  which 
died;  and  in  whose  death,  the  cause 
to  languish  and  become  extinct. 
Jtkcy  shall  hve  again  in  their  successors, 
fthall  arise  and  stand  up  wilh  the  same 
rii.  and  in  the  same  cau*e,  in  which  they 
trcd  and  died,  agreeable  to  ancient  prophe- 
"  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
ind  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
tOHs  of  tne  kingdom  under  the  whole 
ren,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
in!*  of  the  .Motit  High  ;  wliuse  kingdom  is 
rrrrlosting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 
"I  serre  him."  And  they  suppose  that 
ffvival  of  the  cause  of  (^rist,  by  the 
Bcrous  inhabitanta  of  the  earth  rising  up 
new  and  holy  life,  is  that  which  is  here 
the  first  resurrection,  in  distinction 
the  second,  which  will  consist  in  the 
rectif)n  of  the  body ;  whereas  this  is  a 
lual  resurrection  ;  a  resurrection  of  the 
i  of  Christ,  which  had  been,  in  a  great 
dead  and  lost ;  a  resurrection  of  the 
1  of  men,  by  the  renovation  of  the  Holy 
lliat  this  important  passage  of 
!  i»  to  he  understood  in  the  figurative 
^Jbtt  mentioned,  is  probable,  and  the 
considerations  are  thought  luffi- 
;  to  "lopport  it . — 

Alott  i{  not  all  the  prophecies  in  this 

arc  delivered  in  figurative  language, 

(rrring  to  types  and  events  recorded  in  the 

i  Teatamrnt ;  and  in  imitatinn  of  the  lan- 

j^   of  the  ancient  prophets.     And  this 

!•  fNtjper.  and  even  necessanr,  in  the  best 

CBBcr  to  answer  the  ends  of  prophecy,  as 

|1)t  racily  be  shown  were  it  necessary. 

e  lint  part  of  this  pasaage,  all  must  dllow, 
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is  figurative,  iitatan  cannot  be  bound  with 
a  literal,  material  chain.  'Ilie  key,  the  great 
chain,  and  the  seal,  cannot  be  understood 
literally.  The  whole  is  a  figure,  and  can 
mean  nu  more  thau,  that,  when  the  time  of 
the  millennium  arrives,  or  rather  previous  to 
it,  Jesus  Christ  ivill  lay  effectual  restraints  on 
satan,  so  that  his  powerful  and  prevailing 
inilueoce,  by  which  he  had  before  deceived 
and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  mankind,  shall 
be  wholly  taken  from  him  for  a  thouiund 
years.  And  it  is  most  natural  to  understand 
the  other  part  of  the  description  of  this  re- 
markable event  to  be  represented  in  the 
same  figurative  language,  as  the  whole  is  a 
representation  of  one  scene ;  especially,  since 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  it  sboidd  not  be 
so  understood. 

2.  To  suppose  that  Christ  shall  come  in 
his  human  nature  to  this  earth,  and  live  here 
in  his  whole  person  visible  a  thousand  years 
before  the  day  of  judgment,  appears  to  be 
contrary  to  seirertd  passages  of  scriptiure. 
The  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  appearing  at 
the  day  of  judgment  in  bis  human  nature,  is 
said  to  be  nis  second  appearance,  answering 
to  his  first  appearance  in  his  human  nature 
on  earth,  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  which  was  past.  "And  as  it  is 
appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after 
this  the  judgment :  so  Christ  was  once  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  who 
look  for  hiro  shall  he  appear  the  second 
time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation,"  Hcb.  ix. 
27,  28.  The  appearance  here  spoken  of  is 
the  apitearance  of  Christ  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, to  complete  the  salvation  of  his  church. 
This  could  not  be  his  appearing  the  second 
time,  were  he  thus  to  appear,  and  to  be 
l)odily  present  in  his  human  nature  ou  earth, 
in  the  time  of  the  millennium,  which  is  to 
take  place  before  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
coming  of  Christ  does  not  always  intend  his 
coming  visibly  in  his  human  nature ;  but  he 
is  said  to  come,  when  he  destroyed  the  tenu 
pie  and  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  appeared  in 
favour  of  hi»  church.  So  bis  destruction  of 
heathen  Rome,  and  delivering  his  church 
from  that  persecuting  power,  was  an  instance 
of  his  coming.  And  he  will,  in  the  same 
way,  come  to  destroy  antichrist,  and  the 
kingdom  of  ^atan  in  the  world,  and  intro- 
duce the  milleniuum ;  and  in  these  instances, 
and  others,  he  may  be  said  to  appear.  But 
his  coming  to  judgment,  and  appearing  to 
complete  the  final  ae.otruction  of  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  perfect  the  salvation  of  his 
church,  is  his  last  coming  and  appearance. 
Dut  if  be  were  here  on  earth,  visible  in  his 
human  nature,  and  reigning  in  his  glorified 
body,  dtiring  the  millennium,  he  would  bo 
already  here  to  attend  the  last  judgment, 
and  he  could  not  be  properly  said  to  come 
from  heaven,  and  to  he  revealed  from  heaven, 
because  this  wtla  done  a  tliousand  years  be- 
fore. Besides,  that  Christ  should  come  from 
heaven,  and  appear  and  reign  in  his  human 
nature  and  presence  before  the  day  of  judg> 
2  Y  3 
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ment,  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  following 
scriptures :  "  For  the  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump 
of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first."  "  When  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,"  &c.  "  When  he 
shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints," 
1  Thess.  iv.  16  ;  2  'Phess.  i.  7,  8,  10.  This 
is  evidently  his  appearing  the  second  time, 
for  the  salvation  of  all  them  that  look  for 
him ;  but  were  he  on  earth  before  this,  in 
the  human  native,  during  the  time  of  the 
millennium,  how  could  he  be  said  to  be 
revealed,  to  descend  and  come  from  heaven 
to  judge  the  world  ? 

3.  '1  here  is  nothing  expressly  said  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  oody  in  this  passage. 
The  apostle  John  saw  the  souls  of  them 
which  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus,  &c.,  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ.  The  resiwrection  of  the  body  is  no 
where  expressed  in  scripture  by  the  soul's 
living.  And  as  there  is  nothing  said  of  the 
body,  and  he  only  saw  their  souls  to  live, 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  proper  expression 
to  denote  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
their  living  in  that.  As  this,  therefore,  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  certainly  is  not  the  necessary 
meaning,  we  are  warranted  to  look  for  ano- 
ther meaning,  and  to  acquiesce  in  it,  if  one 
can  be  found  which  is  more  easy  and  natural, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  whole  passage 
and  to  the  scripture  in  general.     Therefore, 

4.  The  most  easy  and  probable  meaning  is, 
that  the  souls  oi  the  martyrs,  and  all  the 
faithful  followers  of  Christ,  who  have  lived 
in  the  world,  and  have  died  before  the  mil- 
lennium shall  commence,  shall  revive  and  live 
afain  in  their  successors,  who  shall  rise  up  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  in  the  same  character, 
in  which  tney  lived  and  died;  and  in  the 
revival  and  nourishing  of  that  cause  which 
they  espoused,  and  spent  their  lives  in  pro- 
moting. This  is  therefore  a  spiritual  resur- 
rection, denoting  that  all  Cnrist's  people 
shall  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  those 
martyrs  and  holy  men,  who  had  before  lived 
in  the  world,  and  who  shall  live  again  in 
these  their  successors,  and  in  the  revival  of 
their  cause,  or  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
chiurch,  from  the  very  low  state  in  which  it 
had  been  before  the  millennium,  to  a  state 
of  great  prosperity  and  glory.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  way  of  representing  things 
in  scripture  in  other  instances.  John  the 
Baptist  was  Elijah,  because  he  rose  in  the 
spirit  of  Eliiah,  and  promoted  the  same  cause 
in  which  Elijah  lived  and  died ;  and  Elijah 
revived  and  lived  in  John  the  Baptist,  be- 
cause he  went  before  Christ,  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Eliiah,  Luke  i.  17.  Therefore 
Christ  says  of  John,  "This  is  Elijah  who 
was  to  come,"  Matt.  si.  14. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  millen- 
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nial  state,  or  the  blessinirs  which  shall  be 
more  particularly  enjoyed  oaring  that  period, 
the  following  thmgs  seem  to  be  marked  out 
in  prophecy : — 

1.  It  is  expressly  said  of  those  who  shall 
partake  of  this  first  resurrection,  that  they 
shall  be  "  blessed  and  holy ; "  by  which  the 
inspired  writer  seems  to  denote  that  it  vill 
be  a  time  of  eminent  holiness.  This  will  con- 
stitute the  peculiar  glory  and  the  source  of 
the  happiness  of  the  millennium  state,  Zech. 
ziv.  20,  21.  And  that  such  will  be  the  case, 
we  may  infer,  also,  from  the  consideratitHi, 
that, 

2.  There  is  reason  to  expect  a  retnsili- 
able  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  this  happy  period,  even  is 
there  was  at  the  first  setting  up  of  Chriit't 
kingdom  in  the  world.  Besides  the  pn»- 
mises  of  the  Spirit  which  were  accompliued 
in  the  apostolic  age,  there  are  others  whidi 
from  the  connexion  appear  to  refer  to  the 
time  we  are  now  speakmg  of.  Thus  laaialt, 
after  having  described  Christ's  kingdoa 
which  was  set  up  at  his  first  coming,  tad 
then  the  succeeaing  desolate  state  of  tbe 
Jews,  represents  this  as  continuing  "nntfl 
the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  higL 
and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field,  md 
the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest,* 
Isaiah  xxxii.  15 — 19.  The  apostle  Fnl, 
speaking  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  it 
this  period,  refers  to  a  passage  in  lauk 
where  a  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  made  to 
them:  "As  for  me,  this  b  my  coveotut 
with  them,  saith  the  Lord  :  My  Spirit  wbiek 
is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  wluch  I  han 
put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  oat  of 
thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mocdi  of  dij 
seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  Mcd"! 
seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  nd 
for  ever,"  Isaiah  lir.  20,  21 ;  Rom.  xL  26,  V- 
The  Ix)rd,  having  mentioned  the  fotioa 
dispersed  state  of  Israel  throughont  die 
nations,  among  whom  they  had  profaned  ti> 
name,  promises  to  gather  them,  done 
them,  and  give  them  a  new  heart  and  s^Hii^ 
and  adds,  "  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  ktobi 
you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes ; 
and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  de 
them,"  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27  ;  xxxix.  28,  59-  IT* 
promise  of  pouring  upon  them  the  Spirit  d 
grace  and  supplication  has  also  a  viewt* 
this  period,  Zech.  xii.  10.  Though  we  m 
not  to  expect  the  miraculous  gifts  of  As 
apostolic  age,  yet  the  work  of  the  Spil 
will  abundantly  appear  in  gualifyii^  »« 
for  propagating  the  gospel  throughout  A* 
world,  filling  them  with  light,  aeal,  coanft, 
and  activity,  in  that  work ;  in  giving  i«e- 
cess  and  effect  to  the  gosp>el  by  convotHC 
multitudes  to  the  faith,  quickemng  the  « 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  translatiof  tbe* 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  in  eiiEgto- 
ening,  quickening,  purifying,  and  comfart- 
ing  the  children  of  God,  stirring  thonV 
to  greater  liveliness,  love,  aeal,  activity,  •• 
frmtfulness  in  his  service. 
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!  spread  of  the  koitkI,  dif- 
I  knowledge  of  the  Lord  through- 
t  world  in  a  more  extensive  and 
1  maDDcr  than  ever  it  xvaii  !)efore. 
rni«itedl]r  promi«ed  :  "  The  earth 
I  (ml  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ijord, 
ratm  cover  the  sea ; "  and  this  shall 
nee  in  that  day  when  the  ^entiles 
tk  to  the  branch  of  the  root  of  Je.<i8e, 
c«t  (lull  be  glorioua,  and  when  "  the 
bill  let  hia  hand  aigrain  the  second 
Tecover  the  renanont  of  his  people, 
U  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations, 
ill  aasemble  the  ontcaste  of  Israel, 
ber  together  the  dispersed  of  Jndah, 
t  four  corners  of  the  earth,"  Isaiah 
2.  'Hie  eanle  promise  of  the  uni- 
nowledge  of  the  glory  of  ihc  Lord  is 
I  in  the  prophecy  of  Ilabakkuk,  ii. 
>ii  will  be  attended  with  corrc^pond- 
Ha  :  "  AU  the  ends  of  the  world  shall 
er  and  titm  unto  the  Ix)rd :  and  all 
dred>i  of  the  nations  shall  worship 
lim,"  Psalm  xxii.  27  :  yea,  all  kings 
U  down  before  him,  "  nil  nations 
mre  him,"  Psalm  Ixxii.  II.  And 
^  mar  not  imagine  that  all  the 
Pb  of  the  globe  will  have  the  true 
ing  knowledge  of  the  Lord;  yet  we 
•pct  such  an  universal  spread  of  light 
as  shall  root  up 
!  antichristian  de- 
Li  jitLKiiui.-  iiiiiiiy  good  effects  upon 
are  not  reaUy  regenerated,  by 
minda,  taming  their  ferocity, 
bar  morals,  and  making  them 
hnniBDe. 
lews  will  then  be  converted  to  the 
Messiah,  and  partake  with  the 
the  bles«ings  of  his  kingdom. 
Paul,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
to  the  Roman*),  treats  of  this  at 
id  confirms  it  from  the  prophecies 
>W  Testament.  He  is  sjveaking  of 
I  a  literal  sense,  the  natural  posterity 
bam  ;  for  he  disttngtiijihes  them  l>oth 
I  believing  gentiles  and  the  Jewish 
.  time,  and  describes  them  as 
blinded,  had  stumbled 
•o  had  not  obtained,  but 
r  arid  cast  away,  Rom.  xi.  7, 
Yet  he  denies  that  they  have 
it  they  should  fall,  that  is,  irre> 
as  in  no  future  period  to  be 
sbowa  that  Goo's  design  in 
I  wu,  that  through  their  fall 
jht  come  onto  the  gentiles,  and 
I  tfpua  might  provoke  them  to  jea- 
t  emulation,  verse  II.  He  argues 
their  fall  and  iliminishiiig  wai  the 
be  gentiles,  and  the  casting  away 
the  reconciling  of  the  world, 
I  wiU  be  much  more  so,  and  the 
of  tbrm  be  life  from  the  dead, 
15.  He  further  argues,  that  if 
Uee  "  were  grafted  contrary  to  na- 
t  M  good  olive-tree,  how  much  more 
~lwhirh  be  the  natund  branches  be 


grafted  into  their  own  ohTe-tree  f"  Terae24: 
Nor  did  he  consider  this  event  as  merely 
probable,  but  as  absolutely  certain ;  for  he 
shows  that  the  present  blindness  and  future 
conversion  of  that  people  is  the  mystery  or 
hidden  sense  of  prophecies  concerning  them ; 
and  he  cites  two  of  these  prophecies  wherw 
the  context  forctels  both  their  rejection  and 
recovery,  Isaiah  lix.  20,  21  ;  xxvii.  Q. 

5.  The  purity  of  visible  chtu-eh-com- 
munion,  worship,  and  discipUne,  will  then 
be  restored  according  to  the  primitive  apos- 
tolic pattern.  During  the  reign  of  antichrist 
a  corrupted  form  of  Christianity  was  drawn 
over  the  nations,  and  estabhshed  in  the 
political  constitutions  of  the  kingdoms  wliich 
were  subject  to  that  monstrous  power.  By 
this  means  the  children  of  (lod  were  either 
mixed  in  visible  religious  communion  with 
the  profane  world,  in  direct  ojiposition  to  the 
word  of  Ciod,  or  persecuted  for  their  non- 
conformity. In  reference  to  lhi.><  slate  of 
things,  the  angel  commands  St.  John  to 
leave  out  the  court  which  is  without  the 
temple,  and  not  to  measure  it,  for  this  rea- 
son, Ijecnnse  "  it  is  given  to  the  gentiles ; 
and  the  holy  city  shall  thev  tread  under  foot 
forty  and  two  months,"  Rev.  xi.  2;  that  is, 
they  shall  pollute  and  profane  the  worship 
and  communion  of  the  church  during  the 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
of  antichrist's  reign,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  rule  of  God's  word.  But 
when  the  period  we  are  speaking  of  shall 
arrive,  the  sanctuary  shall  be  cleansed,  Dan. 
viii.  H ;  the  visible  commiuion,  worship, 
order,  and  discipline  of  the  house  of  God 
will  then  be  restored  to  their  primitive  purity, 
and  accord  with  the  rule  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. So  it  is  promised  to  Zion,  "  Hence- 
forth there  shall  no  more  come  into  thee  the 
uncircumcised  and  the  unclean,"  Isaiah  lit.  I . 
"  lliy  i^eople  shall  be  all  righteous :  they 
shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever,  the  branch  c>f 
my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,  that  I 
may  be  glorified,"  Isaiah  Ix.  21.  "  And  in 
that  day  there  shall  be  no  more  the  Canoan- 
ite  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  Zech. 
xiv.  21. 

6.  The  Lord's  special  presence  and  re- 
sidence will  then  be  in  the  midst  of  his 
people.  Christ  hath  promised  to  be  with 
his  people  in  every  period  of  the  church, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  .Matt,  xxviii. 
20,  and  that  he  will  be  in  the  mid»t  even  of 
two  or  three  of  them  when  gathered  toge- 
ther in  his  name,  Matt,  xviii.  20.  He  also 
Calls  tliera  to  purity  of  coramunion  and  per- 
sonal holine^-s,  and  promi^cth  to  dwell  in 
them  and  walk  in  them.  2  Cor.  vi.  H>,  17; 
but  this  will  be  fulfilled  in  an  eminent  and 
remarkable  manner  during  the  millenniul 
j>eriod.  The  Lord,  having  promised  to  raise 
Israel  out  of  their  graves,  to  tcatlier  them 
from  among  the  heathen,  and  bring  thetn 
into  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  as 
one  fold  having  one  shepherd,  adds,  "  And 
I  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  thcra 
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for  evermore ;  my  tahemade  also  shall  b« 
wilh  them;  yea,  I  n-ill  be  their  (iod,  and 
they  shall  he  my  people."  Eiek.xxxvii.  11 — 
27.  This  alludes  to  his  dwelling  among 
Israel  in  the  tabernacle  and  sanctuary  of  old. 
Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12;  and  imports  his  manifest- 
ing himself  unto  them,  admitting  them  into 
the  most  intimate  correspondence  and  com- 
munion with  himself  in  his  ordinances,  com- 
municating light,  life,  and  consolation  to 
them  by  his  Spirit;  and  also  his  protection 
and  care  of  them  as  his  peculiar  people.  It 
is  intimated  that  there  wiU  be  such  visible 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  and  residence 
among  them  as  will  fall  under  the  notice  of 
the  world,  and  produce  conviction  and  awe, 
as  was  in  some  measure  the  case  in  the  first 
churches.  Acts  ii.  47  ;  v.  11,  13  ;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
24,  25  ;  for  it  is  added,  "  And  the  heathen 
shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  Israel, 
when  my  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
them  for  evermore,"  Ezek.  x.xrvii.  28.  In- 
deed, this  is  that  very  promise  which  is  re- 
presented to  St.  John  as  accomplished : 
"And  I  heard  a  g^eat  voice  out  of  heaven, 
aaying,  Dehold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they 
ehall  be  his  jieople,  and  Ciod  himself  shall  be 
with  them,  and  be  their  God."  Rev  xxi.  3. 

7,  This  will  be  a  time  of  \miversal  peace, 
tranquillity  and  safety.  Persons  naturally  of 
the  most  savage,  ferocious,  and  cruel  dis- 
poiiitiun,  will  then  be  tame  and  harmless ; 
80  it  is  promised,  Isaiah  ai.  6 — 10.  Whether 
we  consider  the  persons  represented  by  these 
hurtful  animals  to  be  converted  or  not,  it  is 
certiiin  they  will  then  be  eflectually  re- 
strained from  doing  harm,  or  persecuting  the 
saints.  There  shall  be  no  war  nor  blood- 
shed among  the  nations  during  this  happy 
period  ;  for  we  are  told,  that,  in  the  last  days, 
when  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  bouse  shall 
be  eijtabiished  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  he  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it ;  the  Lord  "  shall 
judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke 
many  people ;  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughithares,  and  their  speara 
into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
Bword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more,"  Isaiah  ii.  4.  The  same  pro- 
mise is  repeated  word  for  word  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Micah,  iv.  3.  Aluch  to  the  same 
purpose  is  that  promise  in  Hosea  ii.  18. 
J"hough  war  has  hitherto  deluged  the  world 
witli  human  blood,  and  been  a  source  of 
complicated  calamities  to  mankind,  yet, 
when  satan  is  bound,  his  influence  upon 
wicked  men  restrained,  and  the  saints  bear 
rule,  it  must  necessarily  cea.se. 

8.  The  civil  rulers  and  judges  shall  then 
be  all  maintainers  of  peace  and  righteousness. 
Though  Christ  will  put  down  all  that  rule, 
power,  and  authority  which  opposeth  the 
peace  and  pronperity  of  his  kingdom;  yet  as 
rulers  are  the  ordinance  of  (jod,  and  his 
ministers  for  good  ;  as  some  form  of  govem- 
mtxt  aeema  absolutely  necessary  to  the  order 
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and  happiness  of  society  in  thia  wmU ;  it  j 
thought   that  when  the  kingdoou  of 
world  are  become  our  Lord's  and  his  Chriif  %1 
the  promise  will  be  accomplished,   "  1  vwi 
also  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  rs- 1 
actors  righteousness ; "  and  in  conBequenet  I 
of  this,  "  ^-iolence  shall  no  more  be  heui  i 
thy  land,  wasting  nor  drf^ruction  withm  I 
borders ;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy  wall*  wlv 
tion,  and  thy  gates  praise,"  I«aiah  li.  17.  II 
Peace  and  righteousness  are   the  two 
ends  of  government :  Christ  himself  i*  kiif^ 
of  righteousness,  and  king  of  peace,  and  tM' 
civil  rulers  during  that  happy  period  will  re. 
semble  him  in  their  character  and  adminis- 
tration ;  for  then  shall  that   promise  be  fol- 
fiUed  :  "  In  righteousness  ebalt  thou  beestib- 
lished  :  thou  shalt  be  far  from  opprectioD, 
for  thou  shalt  not  fear ;  and  from  terror,  for 
it  shall  not  come  near  thee,"  Isaiah  bv.  U 

9.  The  saints  shall  then  have  the  domioion, 
and  the  wicked  shall  be  in  subjection.  Tbu 
is  clear  from  the  united  voice  of  propbecT' 
"  The  kinffdom  and  dominion,  and  ue 
ereatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  wlkoii 
heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  ik 
saints  of  the  Most  High."  Dan.  viL  i!. 
"  The  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  ih 
kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  forever,* 
Dan.  vii.  18.  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  tit 
earth,"  Matt.  t.  5  ;  '"  shall  reig^n  on  >W 
earth,"  Rev.  t.  10;  shall  reign  "wiihClinl 
a  thousand  years,"  Rev.  xx.  4  ;  '*  they  tW 
be  priests  of  God,  and  of  Christ,  and  truiC 
reign  with  him  a  thousand  years,"  Rrr  xi.  t- 
The  saints  are  at  present  nnade  kiagt  ai 
priests  unto  God,  a  kingly  priesthood,  1  Pettf 
ii.  9;  but  then  they  shall  be  more  emnml^ 
80,  when,  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  ^ 
purity  of  their  faith  and  worship,  and  tkr 
diligence  in  promoting  pure  and  m^f^^ 
religion,  the  earth  shall  be  filled  wiik  (&• 
knowledge  of  the  Lord.  Then  shall  ita 
promise  be  fully  accomplished,  "  Ye  shall  W 
named  the  priests  of  the  Lord ;  men  ibsS 
call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God,"  Iviik 
Lei.  6.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  th« 
reign,  it  will  undoubtedly  correspond  i>  d 
respects  with  the  spiritual  ana  hexvalf 
nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  to  the  nroaobai 
of  which  all  their  power  will  be  wuiaunwW 
Those  who  Cannot  conceive  of  uy  nif> 
upon  earth,  but  such  as  consists  in  lorav 
and  oppressive  dominion,  maintaiud  Vj 
policy  and  force,  and  made  subMrrieM  « 
the  purposes  of  pride,  ambition,  aTuicc,ai 
other  worldly  lusts,  can  have  no  idea  *  ' 
of  this  reign  of  the  saints  wilh  Christ,  ^AiA 
is  a  reign  of  peace  on  eartli  .im]  ^randri 
to  men  ;  a  reign  of  truth  :i:  •oMta, 

of  true  godhness  and  unr.  .:u0tj 

In  short,  it  is  the  prevalence  and  tnuiapk'' 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  world  over  titt^ 
satan  and  all  his  instruments.  Iluwd^kfM 
then  the  prospects  which  open  npoB  tw(f< 
of  faith  in  the  propltetic  vision  \  Chlttitfrtf 
prevails  universally,  and  the 
are  most  blissful.     Oiu*  race  i 
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of  one  vast  ^-irtnons  and  peaceful 
.'amiJv.    Our  world  becomes  the  seat  of  one 

I^rAni)  triumphant  adorinK  aiisembly.  At 
ength  the  iicenc  mingleii  with  the  heavens, 
Sind,  rising  in  brightness,  is  blended  with  the 
gloriea  on  high.  The  myKtehes  of  God  on 
csrth  are  finished,  the  tiroes  of  the  regencra- 
tioo  ■»  fulfilled.  The  Sun  of  God  descends. 
The  Kcne  cloaca  with  divine  grandeur : 
"  And  ]  heard  a»  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great 
multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many  watera, 
und  aa  the  voice  of  mnny  thtinderings,  «ay. 
sng.  Alleluia  ;  for  the  Lord  (iod  omnipotent 
MlgBCtb.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his 
lit.  And  1  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
h  ;  for  the  fir^t  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
pas«cd  away ;  and  there  was  no  more 
And  1  iaw  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusa- 
Icio.  coming  down  from  (iod  out  of  heaven. 
And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven, 
■lying,  Uehold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
■en,  and  be  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they 
■kail  be  his  people,  and  God  hinuelf  shall  be 
with  them,  and  D«  their  tiod." 

MILLET.  |nn,  Eick.  iv.  9.  akind  of  plant 
•o  called  from  its  thnistiog  forth  such  a 
quantity  of  grains.  Tlius  in  Latin  it  is  called 
if  one  stalk  bore  a  thousand  aeeds. 
It  hu  been  aupposed  that  the  doehan  meana 
now  called  in  the  east  (furra .-  which, 
ig  10  Niebuhr,  is  a  sort  of  millet, 
wben  made  into  bad  bread  with  camel's 
■ulk,  oil.  butter,  or  grease,  is  almost  the 
only  food  which  is  eaten  by  the  common 
people  in  Arabia  Felix.  "  I  found  it  so  dis- 
■greoble,"  says  he,  "  that  I  should  wdlingly 
nave  preferred  plain  barley  bread  to  it." 
Thia  lUuiitrates  tiie  appointment  of  it  to  the 
■TDpbet  Eaekiel  aa  a  part  of  his  hard  fare. 
iJmrra  '\»  also  used  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
•nd  >t  is  generally  agreed  that  it  yields  much 
-BKirF  than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Hiller 
•ad  Celsius  in«i8l  that  the  dockan  is  the 
pmnte  ;  but  FoftikfU  has  expressly  mentioned 
tbe  dtiku,  kolcui  lioehua,  as  a  kind  of  maize, 
td  considerable  use  in  food  ;  and  Brown,  in 
his  Travela.  describes  the  mode  of  culiivat- 
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IILLO.  a  part  or  suburb  of  Jenualem. 
"  David  built  round  about  from  Millo  and 
J,"  'i  Sam.  V.  9 ;  that  is,  he  built  round 
from  the  place  where  Millo  was  after- 
erected  by  Solomon,  or  where  more 
'vrobuhly  the  senate-house,  or  Millo  of  the 
Jcbuailec.  had  stood,  which  was  pulled  down 
to  make  ri>om  for  the  more  sumptuous  edi- 
Ure  of  Solomon,  to  his  own  house ;  so  that 
I>«r]d  built  from  Mount  Zion,  quite  round 
I  lie  otipusite  point.  Hence,  the  residence 
l>«vid,  even  in  the  reign  of  that  renowned 
rh,  began  to  assume  the  aize  and 
dour  of  a  city. 
MINISTER,  one  who  attends  or  waits  on 
■nothrr  ;  an  we  find  Klisba  was  the  minister 
of  Elijah,  and  did  him  service*  of  various 
hinda,  'i  Kings  iii.  II.  So  Joshua  was  the 
Dt  of  M<i6ea,  Exod.  ixiv.  13 ;  xrxiij.  1 1. 
6y 


And  these  jiersons  did  not  by  any  means  feel 
themselves  degraded  by  their  stations,  but  in 
due  time  they  succeeded  to  the  offices  of  their 
masters.  In  like  manner  John  Mark  was 
minister  to  Paul  and  Barnalins,  .\cts  xiii.  5. 
Christ  is  called  a  minister  of  the  true,  that 
is,  the  heavenly,  sanctuary.  The  minister  of 
the  synagogue  was  appointed  to  keep  the 
book  of  the  law,  to  ouserve  that  those  who 
read  it,  read  it  correctly,  &c.,  Luke  iv.  20. 
The  rabbins  say  he  was  the  same  as  the 
angel  of  the  church,  or  overseer.  Lighlfoot 
says,  Baal  Aruch  exjiounds  the  cko:an,  or 
miuister  of  the  congregation,  by  nkeliack 
katcibboT,  or  angel  of  the  congregation  ;  and 
from  this  common  platform  and  constitution 
of  the  synagogue,  we  may  observe  the  a{)OS- 
tle's  expression  of  some  elders  ruling  and 
labouring  in  word  and  doctrine,  others  in 
the  general  aSairs  of  the  synagogue.  Minis- 
ters were  servantji,  yet  servants  not  menial, 
but  honourable  ;  those  who  explain  the  word, 
and  conduct  the  service  of  Goil ;  those  who 
dispense  the  laws,  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  community ;  the  holy  angels  who  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  commands  protect, 
preserve,  succour,  and  benefit  the  godly, 
are  all  ministers,  beneficial  ministers,  to  those 
who  are  under  their  charge,  Heb.  viii.  2 ; 
Exod.  XXX.  10;  Lev.  xvi.  15;  I  Cor.  iv.  I; 
Rom.  xiii.  6;  Psalm  civ.  4. 

MINT,  >Iatt.  xxiii.  33;  Luke  xi.  42;  a 
garden  herb  well  known.  The  law  did  not 
oblige  the  Jews  to  give  the  tithe  of  this  sort 
of  herbs  ;  it  only  required  it  of  those  things 
which  could  be  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  income  or  revenue.  But  the  phari- 
sees,  desirous  of  distinguishing  themAelves 
by  a  more  scrupulous  and  literal  observance 
of  the  law  than  others,  gave  the  tithes  "  of 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 
Christ  reproved  them  because  that,  while 
they  were  so  precise  in  these  lesser  matters, 
they  neglected  the  more  essential  command- 
ments of  the  law,  and  substituted  observ- 
ances, frivolous  and  insignificant,  in  the 
place  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth. 

MIRACLES.  A  miracle,  in  the  popular 
sense,  is  a  prodigy,  or  an  extraordmary 
event,  which  surprises  us  by  its  novelty.  In 
a  more  accurate  and  philosophic  sense,  s 
miracle  is  an  effect  which  does  not  follow 
from  any  of  the  regular  laws  of  nature,  or 
which  is  inconsistent  with  some  known  law 
of  it,  or  contrary  to  the  settled  constitution 
and  course  of  things.  Accordingly,  all 
miracles  presuppose  an  establwlu'd  system 
of  nature,  within  the  limits  of  which  they 
operate,  and  with  the  order  of  which  they 
disagree.  Of  a  miracle  in  the  theological 
sense  many  definitions  have  been  given. 
That  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  is  :  "  A  miracle 
is  a  work  effected  in  a  manner  unusual,  or 
different  from  the  common  and  regular 
method  of  providence,  by  the  inteqiosition 
of  liod  himself,  or  of  some  intelligent  agent 
superior  to  man,  for  the  proof  or  evidence 
of  some  partictilar  doctrine,  or  in  atteetatiua 
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of  the  authority  of  gome  particular  person." 
Mr.  Hume  has  ins'tdiouisly  or  erroneously 
maintained  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  only  aifferent 
from   experience.      Experience  informs   us 
that  one  event  lias  happened  often  ;   testi- 
mony informs  us   that   another  event   has 
happened    once    or    more.      Tliat    disea.ses 
should  be  generally  cured  by  the  application 
of  external  causes,  and   sometimes  at  the 
mere  word  of  a  i)rophet,  and  without  the 
visible  application  of  causes,  are  facts  not 
inconsistent  with  each  other  in  the  nature 
of  things  themselves,  nor  irreconcilable  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas.     Each  fact  may  arise 
from  its  own  proper  cause  ;  each  may  ejrist 
independently  of  the  other ;    and   each   is 
known  by  its  own  proper  proof,  whether  of 
senxc  or  testimony.     As  secret  causes  often 
produce  events  contrary  to  those  we  do  ex- 
pect from  evperience,  it  is  equally  conceiva- 
tile  that  event.s  ehoidd  sometimes  be  pro- 
duced which  wc  do  not  expect.    To  pro- 
nounce, therefore,  a  miracle  to  be  false,  be- 
cause it  is  different  from  experience,  is  only 
to   conclude   against    its  general  existence 
from  the  very   circumstance  which    consti- 
tutes its  |)articular  nature ;  for  if  it  were  not 
different  from  experience,  where  would  be  its 
singularity?  or  what  particular  proof  could 
be  drawn  from  it,  if  it  haiipenca  according 
to  the  ordinary  train  of  human  events,  or 
was  included  in  the  operation  of  the  general 
law*  of  nature  ?    We  grant  that  it  does  differ 
from  experience  ;  but  we  do  not  presume  to 
make  our  experience   the  standard  of  the 
divine  conduct.      He  that  acknowledges  a 
Ood  must,  at  least,  admit  the  possibihty  of 
a  miracle.    The  atheist,  that  makes  Him  in- 
separable from  what  is  called  nature,  and 
hinds  him  to  its  Jaws  by  an  insurmountable 
necessity  ;    that  deprives  him  of  will,  and 
wisdom,  and  power,  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent  Being ;    may  deny  even   the  very 
possibihty   of   a  miraculous    interposition, 
which  can  in  any  instance  suspend  or  coun- 
teract   those   general   laws   by    which    the 
world  is  governed.     But  he  who  allows  of  a 
First  Cause  in  itself  perfect  and  intelligent, 
abstractedly   from   those   effects   which  his 
wisdom  and  power  have  produced,  must  at 
the  same  time  allow  that  this  cause  can  be 
under  no  such  restraints  as  to  be  debarred 
the  liberty  of  controlUng  its  laws  as  often  as 
it  sees  fit.     !?urely,  the  Being  that  made  the 
world  can  govern  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  pleases  ;  and  he  that 
constituted  the  very  laws  by  which  it  is  in 
general  conducted,  may  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  those  laws  in  any  given  instance,  or 
imjiress  new  powers  on  matter,  in  order  to 
produce  new  and  extraordinary  effects. 

In  judging  of  miracles  there  are  certain 
criteria,  peculiar  to  the  subject,  sufficient  to 
conduct  our  inquiries,  and  warrant  our  de- 
termination. Assuredly  they  do  not  a|)peal 
to  our  ignorance,  for  they  presuppose  not 
only  the  existence  of  a  general  order  of 
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things,  but  otir  actnsl  knowie(i|re  at  th»  is«l 
pearancc  which  that  order  exhibits,  and  of  tM 
secondary  material  causes  from  which  it.  to 
most  cases,  proceeds.    If  a  miraculous  event 
were  effected  by  the  immediate  hand  of  G 
and  yet  bore  no  mark  of  distinction 
the  ordinary  effects  of  his  agency,  it  wonli 
impress  no  conviction,  and  probably  awaken 
no  attention.     Our  knowledge  of  the  ordi. 
nary   course  of  things,    though  limited,  if 
real ;  and  therefore  it  is  essential  to  a 
cle,  both  that  it  differ  from  that  coi 
be  accompanied  with  peculiar  and 
cal  signs  of  such  difference.     We  have 
told  that  the  course  of  nature  in  fixed  aad 
unalterable,  and  therefore  it  ia  not  consistciil 
with  the  immuiahihty  of  (Jod   to  perfonn 
miracles.     But,  surely,  they  who  reason  io 
this  manner  beg  the  point  in  question.     We 
have  no  right  to  assume  that    the  Deity  hn 
ordained  such  general  laws  as  will  exdadi 
his  interposition ;    and  we  cannot   soppoa 
that  he  would  forbear  to  interfere  where  say 
important  end  could  be  answered.     This  in- 
terposition, though  it  controU,  in  particultf 
cases,  the  energy,   does   not  diroiniak  die 
utility,  of  those  laws.    It  leaves  them  to  fol- 
fil  their  own  proper  purposes,   and  effecia 
only  a  distinct  purpose,  for  which  they  wh» 
not  calculated.     If  the  course  of  nature  ink- 
plies  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  iiioli«s 
into  which  the   most  opposite   phenameaa 
may  be  resolved,  it  is  certain  that  we  do  nrt 
yet  know  them  in  their  full  extent:  ani. 
therefore,  that  events,  which  are  related  by 
judicious  and  disinterested  persons,  and  u 
the  same  time  imply  no  gross  contradictioo. 
are  possible  in  thcmstlves,  and  capable  of  > 
certain  degree  of  proof.     If  the  conne  of 
nature  impUes  the  whole   order  of  eveaa 
which  God  has  ordained  for  the  govemmnl 
of  the  world,   it  includes  both  bis  ordinafy 
and  extrnordinar}'  dispensations,  and  aaMMif 
them  miracles  may  have  their  place,  a»a|«n 
of  the  universal  plan,     h  is,  indeed.  e«Bfl»- 
tent  with  sound  philosophy,  and  not  iactm- 
sistenl  with  pure  religion,   to  ackncrrMl* 
that  they  might  be  di>^posed  by  the  sufvm 
Being  at  the  same  time  with  the  more  oid^ 
nary  effects  of  his  power ;  that  their  ca»» 
and  occasions  might  be  Birangrd  with  Ai 
same  regularity;  and  that,  in  re^Ti-rc:  ch'fff 
to  their  concomitant  clrcii:: 
sons  and  times,  to  the  speciii. 
they  were  employed,  and  to  our  ulca  of  thcai- 
mediat«  necessity  there  is  for  a  divine  afflt 
miracles  woidd  differ  from  common  emboli 
which  the  hand  of  God  acta  os  efficadovifi 
though  less  visibly.     On  this  c 
of  the  subject,  miracles,  instead  of 
dieting  natxrre,  might  form  a  port  of 
what  our  hmited  reason  and  scan 
ricnee    may    comprehend  should  r 
represented  as  a  full  and  (  ' 

possible  or  actual  varieties  w,  .« 

works  of  (iod. 

3.  If  we  be  asked  whether  minriit 
credible,  we  reply,  that,  abstractedly  a 
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flereil,  they  are  not  incredible;   tbat  they 
are  capable  of  indirect  proof  from  analogy, 
and  of  direct,  from  testimony ;  that  in  the 
common  and  daily  course  of  worldly  affairs, 
erents,  the  improbability  of  which,  antece- 
dently to  all  testimony,  was  very  great,  are 
proTed  to  hare  happened,  by  the  authority 
of  competent  and  honest  witnesses ;  that  the 
Christian  miracles  were  objects  of  real  and 
pnHjer  experience  to  those  who  saw  them  { 
wid  that  whatsoever  the  senses  of  mankind 
can  perceive,  their  report  may  substantiate, 
ishoold  it  be  asked  whether  miracles  were 
necessary,  and  whether  the  end  proposed  to 
be  effected  by  them  could  warrant  so  imme- 
diate and  extraordinary  an  interference  of 
the  Almighty,  as  such  extraordinary  opera- 
tions suppose;    to  this  we  misht  answer, 
that,  if  the  fact  be  established,  t&  reasonings 
d  friori  concerning  their  necessity  must  be 
fiivoloos,  and  may  be  false.    We  are  not 
capable  of  deciding  on  a  question  which, 
however  simple  in  appearance,  is  yet  too 
complex  in  its  parts,  and  too  extensive  in  its 
object,  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  the 
human  understanding.    Whether  God  could 
or  could  not  have  elected  all  the  ends  de- 
signed to  be  promoted  by  the  gospel,  with- 
out deviating  from  the  common  course  of 
his  providence,  and  interfering  with  its  gene- 
ral laws,  is  a  speculation  that  a  modest  in- 
qnirer  would  carefully  avoid ;  for  it  carries 
OB  the  very  face  of  it  a  degree  of  presump- 
tion totally  unbecoming  the  state  of  a  mor- 
tal being.    Infinitely  safer  is  it  for  us  to 
acquiesce  in  what  the  Almighty  has  done, 
than  to  embarrass  our  minds  with  specula- 
~     tions  about  what  he  might  have  done.    In- 
■     qniriea  of  this  kind  are  generaUy  incon- 
cnisive,  and  always  useless.    They  rest  on 
no  solid  principles,  are  conducted  by  no 
--    fixed  rules,  and  lead  to  no  clear  conviction. 
They  begin  from  curiosity  or  vanity,  they 
•■    are  prosecuted  amidst  ignorance  and  error, 
:s    and  they  frequently  terminate  in  impious 
■r   presumption  or  universal  scepticism.    God 
s   s  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  Judge  how 
>  fax  miracles  are  proper  to  promote  any  par- 
-■'■  iiciilar  design  of  his  providence,  and  now 
-  &r  that  design  would  have  been  left  unac- 
=  '  eomplished,  n  common  and  ordinary  methods 
'   onlj  bad  been  pursued.     80,  from  the  ab- 
'  arace  of  miracles,  we  may  conclude,  in  any 
mppoacd  case,  that  they  were  not  necessary ; 
from  their  existence,  supported  by  fair  testi- 
anony,  in  any  given  case,  we  may  infer  with 
confidence  that  they  are  proper.    A  view  of 
fhe  state  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  particular,  and  an  examina- 
■tfon  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Chris- 
timD  religion,  wiU  point  out  very  clearly  the 
««at  expediency  of  a  miraculous  interposi- 
^on  :  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  gracious 
«nd  important  ends  that  were  to  be  effected 
liy  it,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  it  was  not 
«B  idle  and  useless  display  of  divine  power ; 
Inat  that  while  the  means  effected  and  con- 
-flniwd  the  end,  the  end  foUy  justified  and 
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illustrated  the  means.  If  we  reflect  on  the 
almost  irresistible  force  of  prejudice,  and  the 
strong  opposition  it  universally  made  to  tha 
establishment  of  a  new  religion  on  the  de- 
molition of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  «a- 
thority  had  made  sacred,  and  custom  had 
familiarised ;  if  we  reflect  on  the  extent  and 
importance,  as  well  as  the  singularity,  of  die 
Christian  plan ;  what  was  its  avowed  pur- 
pose to  effect,  and  what  difficulties  it  waa 
necessarily  called  to  struggle  with,  before 
that  purpose  could  be  effected ;  how  much 
it  was  opposed  by  the  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  generality  of  mankind,  by  philo- 
sophy, by  superstition,  by  corrupt  passions 
and  inveterate  habits,  by  pride  and  sensual- 
ity, in  short,  by  every  engine  of  human  in- 
fluence, whether  formed  by  craft,  or  aided 
by  power ; — if  we  seriously  reflect  on  these 
things,  and  give  them  their  due  force,  (and 
experience  snows  us  that  we  can  scarcely 
give  them  too  much,)  we  shall  be  induced 
to  admit  even  the  necessity  of  a  miraculous 
interposition,  at  a  time  when  common  meant 
must  inevitably,  in  our  apprehensions,  hare 
failed  of  success. 

The  revelation  of  the  divine  will  by  in- 
spired persons  is,  as  such,  miraculous ;  and 
therefore,  before  the  adversaries  of  the  gos- 
pel can  employ  with  propriety  their  objec- 
tions to  the  particular  miracles  on  which  its 
credibility  is  based,  they  should  show  the 
impossibility  of  any  revelation.  In  what- 
ever age  the  revelation  is  given,  succeeding 
ages  can  know  it  only  from  testimony  t 
and  if  they  admit,  on  the  report  of  their 
fellow-creatur(!s,  that  God  had  inspired  any 
being  with  the  preternatural  knowledge  of 
his  will,  why  should  they  deny  that  he  had 
enabled  the  same  being  to  heal  the  sick,  or 
to  cleanse  the  leprous?  How,  may  it  be 
asked,  should  the  Divine  Teacher  sive  a 
more  direct  and  consistent  proof  of  his  pre- 
ternatural commission,  than  bv  displaying 
those  signs  and  wonders  which  mark  the 
finger  of  God  ?  That  the  apostles  could  not 
be  deceived,  and  that  they  bad  no  tempta- 
tion to  deceive,  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated. So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the  proof 
adduced  in  support  of  their  testimony,  that 
the  infidels  of  these  later  days  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  ground  on  which 
their  predecessors  stood  ;  to  disclaim  all  mo- 
ral evidences  arising  from  the  character  and 
relation  of  eve-witnesses ;  and  to  maintain, 
upon  metapnysical,  rather  than  historical, 
principles,  that  miracles  are  utterly  incapa- 
ble, in  their  own  nature,  of  existing  in  any 
circumstances,  or  of  being  supported  by  any 
evidence. 

Miracles  may  be  classed  under  two  heads: 
those  which  consist  in  a  train  or  combina> 
tion  of  events,  which  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  ordinary  arrangements  of 
Providence ;  and  those  particular  operations 
which  are  performed  by  instruments  and 
agents  incompetent  to  effect  them  without 
a  preternatural  power.    In  the  condnct  of 
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Providence  respecting  the  Jewish  people, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  esistence, 
aa  a  diatinct  clas8  of  society,  to  the  preisent 
time,  we  behold  a  iiinf(ularity  of  circum- 
stance and  procedure  which  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  on  coinraon  princi|)le8.  Compar- 
ing their  condition  and  situation  with  that 
of  other  nations,  we  can  meet  with  nothing 
similar  to  it  in  the  history  of  mankind.  So 
remarkable  a  difl'erence,  conspicuous  in  every 
revolution  of  their  history,  could  not  have 
subsisted  through  mere  accident.  There 
must  have  been  a  cau-HC  adequate  to  so  ex- 
traordinary an  effect.  Now,  what  should 
this  cause  be,  but  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  a  manner  different  from  the  course 
of  its  general  government  ?  for  the  pheno- 
inenon  cannot  be  explained  by  an  applica- 
tion of  those  general  causes  and  effects  that 
operate  in  other  cases.  The  original  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  was  likewise  an  event 
which  clearly  discovered  a  miraculous  inter- 
position. The  circumstances  wliich  attended 
It  were  such  as  cannot  rationally  be  account- 
ed for  on  any  other  postuiatum.  ',See  the 
article  Cbrisltanity.)  It  may  now  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  institutions  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel  may  not  only  appeal  for  their  confirm- 
ation to  a  train  of  events  which,  taken  in  a 
general  and  combined  view,  point  out  an  ex- 
traordinary designation,  and  vindicate  their 
claim  to  a  divine  authority;  but  also  to  a 
number  of  particular  operations  which,  con- 
sidered distinctly,  or  in  a  separate  and  de- 
tached light,  evidently  display  a  supernatural 
power,  immediately  exerted  on  the  occasion. 

Since  Christ  himself  cansianlly  appealed 
to  these  works  as  the  evidences  of  his  divine 
mission  and  character,  we  may  briefly  exa- 
mine how  far  they  justified  and  conbrmed 
his  pretensions.  That  our  Ijord  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  evidence  they  afforded  ; 
nav,  that  he  considered  that  evidence  as  suf- 
ficient to  authenticate  his  claims  to  theoflice 
of  the  Messiah  with  all  reasonable  and  well- 
disposed  inquirers,  ia  manifeat,  not  only  from 
his  own  words,  John  x,  25,  but  also  from  a 
great  variety  of  other  passages  in  the  evan- 
gelists, Thus,  when  the  disciples  of  John 
were  sent  to  Christ,  to  receive  from  his  own 
lips  the  most  sali.sfactory  proofs  of  his  divine 
mission,  he  referred  ihem  to  his  miracles. 
"  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  show  to  John  again 
those  things  which  ye  hear  and  see  :  the 
blind  receive  their  sight,  tlic  latne  walk,  the 
lepers  are  ekan.sed,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the 
dead  are  raised  up,"  Matt.  xi.  4,  5.  .\gain  : 
"  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe 
me  not :  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works,"  John  x.  37.  This 
appeal  to  miracles  was  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing just  and  obvious  grounds  : — 

First :  thvt  they  are  visible  proofs  of  divine 
approbation,  as  well  as  of  divine  power  :  for 
it  would  have  been  quite  inconclusive  to 
rest  an  appeal  on  the  testimony  of  the  lat- 
ter, if  it  had  not  at  the  same  time  included 
an  evidence  of  the  former ;  and  it  was,  in- 
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deed,  a  natural  inference,  that  working  at 
miracles,  in  defence  of  a  particular  cause» 
was  the  seal  of  heaven  to  the  truth  of  that 
cause.  To  suppo-ie  the  contrary,  would  b# 
to  suppose  that  God  not  only  permitted  hil 
creatures  to  be  deceived,  but  that  he  devi* 
ated  from  the  ordinary  course  of  his  provi- 
dence, purposely  with  a  \\ev  to  deceivt' 
them.  'I'he  conclusion  which  the  man  whoa 
our  Saviour  restored  to  sight  drew  from  thii' 
miracle  was  exceedingly  just,  and  founded 
on  the  common  sentiments  and  impressions 
of  the  human  heart.  "  We  know,"  say*  he, 
"  that  (lod  hcareth  not  sinners  :  but  if  any 
man  be  a  worshipper  of  God,  and  doeth  hit 
will,  htm  he  heareth.  Since  the  world  bcgu 
wa.s  it  nut  heard  that  any  man  opened  tl 
eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind.  If  this  maS 
were  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing,"  John 
ix.  31 — 33.  If  the  cause  which  our  .Sa«oi» 
was  engaged  in  had  not  been  approved  of  bv 
God,  it  would  not  have  been  honoured  »ith 
the  seal  of  miracles :  for  the  di\ine  potrtr 
can  never  be  supposed  to  counteract  the 
divine  will.  This  would  be  to  set  his  nature 
at  variance  with  itself;  and,  by  destroying 
his  simplicity,  would  destroy  bis  happiocii, 
and  terminate  in  confusion  and  misery. 
Hence  we  may  justly  reject,  as  incredible^ 
those  miracles  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  interposition  of  wicked  spirits.  The  pos- 
sibility of  their  interference  is  a  mere  byp9. 
thesis,  dejiending  upon  gratuitous  3Ssam[v 
lion,  and  leading  to  very  dangerous  coase. 
quences  ;  and  the  particular  instances  n 
which  credulous  superstition,  or  per\>ertc4 
philosophy,  has  sup^iosed  them  to  interftre, 
are,  as  facts,  destitute  of  any  clear  and  tolid 
evidence ;  or,  as  effects,  often  resolvable  ialo 
natural  causes. 

Secondly :  when  our  Lord  appealed  to  Iw 
miracles,  as  proofs  of  his  divme  misfioo,  it 
presupposed  that  those  miracles  were  of  nicb 
a  nature  as  would  bear  the  strictest  enmiD- 
ation  ;  that  they  had  all  those  criteria  whidi 
could  possibly  distinguish  them  from  tht 
delusions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  artificts  of 
imposture ;  else  the  appeal  woidd  have  btfs 
fallacious  and  equivocal.  He  appealed  to 
them  with  all  the  confidence  of  an  upriglii 
mind,  totally  possessed  with  a  conscicnuaeM 
of  their  truth  and  reality.  This  appeal  «s 
not  drawn  out  mto  any  laboured  argaiDRii, 
nor  adorned  by  any  of  the  embeUishnKOW 
of  language.  It  was  short,  simple,  and  ita- 
sive.  lie  neither  reasoned  nor  declaimed ob 
their  nature  or  their  design  :  he  barely  poial 
ed  to  them  as  plain  and  indubitable  bc». 
such  as  spoke  their  own  meaning,  and  at- 
ried  with  them  their  own  authority.  1^ 
miracles  which  our  Lord  performed  wert  I*" 
public  to  be  suspected  of  imposture;  «M< 
being  objects  of  sense,  they  were  stostd 
against  tne  charge  of  enthusia»n.  Aoio- 
po.itor  would  not  have  acted  so  absurdly  « 
to  have  risked  his  credit  on  the  perfonBUf 
of  what,  he  must  have  known,  it  wianoO 
his  power  to  effect ;  and  though  an  eatka 
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ithe  wsrinth  of  imBf(ination,  might 
•  flattrrcd  himself  with  a  full  persuasion 
isbciag  able  to  perform  some  miraculous 
Ic ;  jat,  when  the  trial  was  referred  to  an 
ct  of  tense,  the  event  must  8(.H>n  ha<re 
iMd  the  dvlusiun.  The  impostor  would 
have  dared  to  say  to  the  hliiid,  Receive 
sight ;  to  the  deaJT.  Hear  ;  to  the  dumb, 
ik  I  to  the  dead.  Arise;  to  the  raging  of 
•ea.  be  still;  leat  he  should  injure  the 
it  of  his  cause,  by  undertaking:  more 
I  he  could  perform ;  and  though  the 
UsilMt,  under  the  delusion  of  his  pas- 
a,  might  have  confidently  commanded 
ue  to  fly.  and  the  ponders  of  nature  to 
tibject  to  hill  controul;  yet  their  obedi- 
woiild  not  have  followed  hia  command. 
be  miracle*  of  (,'hri«t  then  wore  such  as 
niKj^tor  would  not  have  attem|)ted,  and 

£an  enthiisiaU  could  not  have  efiected. 
id  no  disgiiiie  :  and  were  in  a  variety 
ince<)  of  Kuch  a  nature  as  to  preclude 
ttry  iMwsihiliiy  of  collusion.  They  were 
}rmed  in  the  midst  of  hii  bitterest  ene- 
»;  and  were  so  palpable  and  certain,  as 
(Itort  the  following  acknowledgment 
I  from  person*  who  were  most  eager  to 
NM  his  doctrine<i,  and  to  discredit  his 
HuioB* :  "  This  man  dueih  many  mira- 
If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will 
Te  on  him,"  John  xi.  4".  ■**'.  The 
cle"*  ( 'hnut  performed  were  indeed  surti- 
l  to  alitnn  the  fears  of  those  whose  down- 
ras  involved  in  his  success.  And  it 
impossible  for  them  to  deny  the  facts, 
h  «o  many  thousands  were  ready  to  attest 
vidence  ti>o  certain  to  admit  even  the 
ibility  of  mist.ake,  delusion,  or  imposture. 
hi»  enrmir».  who  admitted  their  reality 

■il  their  design,  bv  not  acknow- 
,  rrson  who  wrougnt  them  to  bn 
kIcs'Miii.  had  recourse  to  the  most  im- 
I  and  most  absurd  suppositions,  iu  order 
radc  their  evidence.  The  heathen  im- 
d  them  to  some  occult  power  of  magic  : 
t)..i.    in)i|icil  what  has  no  existence  in 

t  r  to  account  for  a  phenomenon 

lit  of  its  common  course.  The 
es  uf  the  Jews,  who  confessed  the  mira- 
bnt  denied  what  they  were  intended  to 
dish,  are  too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned. 
mst  not,  however,  orait  to  take  notice  of 
ricked  and  blasphemous  cavil  of  the  pha- 
>,  and  the  noble  reply  which  our  Lord 
i  to  it.  'l*hey  could  not  deny  the  fact, 
they  imputed  it  to  the  agency  of  an 
nal  spirit :  "  This  fellow,"  said  they, 
Ih  not  ca«t  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub 
irinri'  iif  the  devils.     And  Jesus  knew 

1,  and  said  unto  them,  Kvcry 

I ' led  again«t  itself  is  brought  to 

lation  ;  and  ever)'  city  or  house  divided 

tst  itxHf  i^hall  not  stand ;  and  if  satan 

'  I.  he  is  divided  against  himself; 

:i  his  kingdom  stand  r"  Matt. 
21 — 20.  The  purity  of  the  doctrine 
^  was  taught  by  our  blessed  Lord  was 
'rerse  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 


It  tended  to  overthrow  It,  by  the  introdtietioo 
of  principles  far  different  from  those  which 
satan  would  inspire,  and  by  prosecuting 
objects  totally  opposite  to  those  which  that 
wicked  and  malignant  spirit  would  tempt  ua 
to  pursue  :  so  that  in  proportion  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  kingilom  of  Christ,  the  king- 
dom of  satan  wouhj  of  course  be  diminished. 
Now,  supposing  miracles  to  be  in  the  power 
of  an  infernal  spirit,  can  it  be  imagined  that 
he  would  communicate  an  ability  oi  perform- 
ing them  to  persons  who  were  counteracting 
his  designs  ?  Would  he  by  thera  give  credit 
to  a  cause  that  tended  to  bring  his  own 
into  disgrace  ?  Tlius,  as  our  Saviour  ap- 
pealed to  miracles  as  proofs  of  his  jiower ;  so 
ne  appealed  to  the  inherent  worth  and  purity 
of  the  doctrines  they  were  intended  to  bear 
witness  to,  as  a  proof  that  the  power  was  of 
iioA.  In  this  manner  do  the  external  and 
internal  evidences  give  and  receive  mutual 
confirmation,  and  mutual  lustre. 

The  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  does 
not,  however,  wholly  depend  on  the  miracles 
wrought  by  its  divine  Founder,  though  suf- 
ficient in  themselves  to  estabbsh  his  claims : 
but,  in  order  to  give  the  evidence  of  miracles 
the  strongest  force  they  could  possibly  ac- 
quire, that  endenre  was  extended  still  far- 
ther; and  the  same  power  that  our  Lord 
possessed  was  communicated  to  his  disci- 
ples, and  their  more  immediate  successors. 
Whilst  yet  on  earth  he  imparted  to  them 
this  extraordinary  gift,  as  the  seal  of  their 
commission,  when  lie  sent  them  to  preach 
the  gospel :  and  after  his  glorious  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  into  heaven,  they  were 
endowed  with  powers  yet  more  stupendous. 
Sensible  of  the  validity  of  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence, the  apostles  of  oiir  lx>rd,  with  the 
same  artless  simplicity,  and  the  same  bold- 
ness of  conscious  integrity,  which  distin- 
guished their  great  Master,  constantly  in- 
sisted upon  the  miracles  they  wrought,  as 
strong  and  undeniable  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines,  llius  the  miracles  of  our 
blessed  I<ord  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
evidence  of  his  divine  mission  and  character. 
If  we  consider  their  nature,  their  grratnea^ 
and  their  number ;  and  if  to  this  considera- 
tion we  add  that  which  respects  their  end 
and  design,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  no 
one  Could  have  performed  them,  unless  (jod 
was  with  him.  They  were  too  public  to  be 
the  artifices  of  imposture ;  too  substantial 
and  too  numerous  to  afford  the  shghtest  sus- 
picion of  unde<«igned  and  fortuitous  coinci- 
dence. In  a  word,  supposing  that  the  Most 
High  should  in  any  instance  so  far  counteract 
the  common  laws  of  nature,  as  to  produce  a 
miracle  ;  and  should  design  that  miracle  as  ■ 
monument  to  future  times  of  the  truth  of 
any  peculiar  doctrine,  we  cannot  conceive 
any  mode  of  communicating  it  more  effec- 
tual than  that  which  be  has  chosen.  Stronger 
proofs  could  not  be  afforded,  conststently 
with  the  design  of  the  gospel,  which  is  not 
to  overpower  our  understandings  by  an  irre- 
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■iatible  and  compulsory  ligbt,  but  to  afford 
U8  sucb  rational  evidence  as  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  moral  inquirers,  who  are  endowed 
with  faculties  to  perceive  the  truth ;  but  at 
the  same  time  who  also  have  power  totally 
to  resist  it,  and  finally  to  forfeit  all  its  bless- 
ings.   These  miracles  were  of  a  nature  too 
palpable  to  be  mistaken.     They  were  the 
objects  of  sense,   and  not  the  precarious 
speculations  of  reason  concerning  what  God 
might  do ;  or  the  chimerical  suggestions  of 
fancy  concerning  what  he  did.     The  facts 
were  recorded  by  those  who  must  have  known 
whether  they  were  true  or  false.     The  per- 
sons who  recorded  them  were  under  no  pos- 
sible temptations  to  deceive  the  world.     We 
can  only  account  for  their  conduct  on  the 
supposition  of  their  most  perfect  conviction 
and  disinterested  zeal.     That  they  should 
assert  what  the^  knew  to  be  false  ;  that  they 
should  publish  it  with  so  much  ardour ;  that 
they  should  risk  everything  dear  to  humanity, 
in  order  to  maintain  it ;  and  at  last  submit  to 
death,  in  order  to  attest  their  persuasion  of 
its  truth  in  those  moments  when  imposture 
usually  drops  its  mask,  and  enthusiasm  loses 
its  confidence ;  that  they  should  act  thus  in 
opposition  to  every  dictate  of  common  sense, 
and  every  principle  of   common  honesty, 
every  restraint  of  shame,  and  every  impulse 
of  selfishness,  is  a  phenomenon  not  less  irre- 
concilable to  the  moral  state  of  things  than 
miracles  are  to  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  world.     Falsehood  naturally  entangles 
men  in  contradiction,  and  confounds  them 
with  dismay :  hut  the  love  of  truth  invigorates 
the  mind ;   the   consciousness  of  integrity 
anticipates  the   approbation  of  God;    and 
conscience    creates    a  fortitude,   to  which 
mere  unsupported  nature  is  often  a  stranger. 
3.  How  long  miracles  were  continued  in 
the  church,  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  dis- 
pute, and  has  been  investigated  with  as  much 
anxiety  as  if  the  truth  of  the  gospel  depended 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was  decided. 
Assuming,  as  we  are  here  warranted  to  do, 
that  real  miraculous  power  was  conveyed  in 
the  way  detailed  by  the  inspired  writers,  it 
is  plain,  that  it  may  have  been  exercised  in 
difierent  countries,  and  may  have  remained, 
without    any    new    communication    of    it, 
throughout  the  first,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  second  century.   Tlie  apostles,  where- 
ever  they  went  to  execute  their  commission, 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  stupendous 
gift  which  had  been  imparted  to  them ;  and 
It  is  clear,  not  only  that  they  were  permitted 
and  enabled  to  convey  it  to  others,  but  that 
spiritual  gifts,  including  the  power  of  work- 
ing   miracles,   were  actually  conferred  on 
many  of  the  primitive  disciples.    Allusions 
to  this  we  find  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
such  allusions,  too,  as  it  is  utterly  inconceiv> 
able   that  any  man  of  a  sound  judgment 
could  have  made,  had  he  not  known  that  he 
was  referring  to  an  obvious  fact,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  hesitation.    Of  the  time 
at  which  several  of  the  apostles  died,  we 
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have  no  certain  knowledge.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  suffered  at  Rome  about  A.  D.  66,  or  67; 
and  it  is  fully  established,  that  the  life  of 
John  was  much  longer  protracted,  he  having 
died  a  natural  death,  A.D.  lOO.  orlOl.  Sup- 
posing that  the  two  former  of  thece  apostles 
imparted  spiritual  gifts  till  the  time  of  ^beir 
suffering  martyrdom,  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  imparted  might,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  have  hved  through  the  earlier  pan 
of  the  second  century ;  and  if  John  did  tlu 
same  till  the  end  of  his  life,  such  gifti  u 
were  derived  from  him  might  have  FemainMl 
till  more  than  the  half  of  that  century  bad 
elapsed.  That  such  was  the  fact,  is  aaseited 
by  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  Whetlur, 
after  the  generation  immediately  snccecding 
the  apostles  had  passed  away,  the  power  <rf 
working  miracles  was  anew  commnniotcd, 
is  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  cannot 
be  nearly  so  satisfactory.  The  probabilitf 
is,  that  there  was  no  sucn  renewal ;  and  tUi 
opinion  rests  upon  the  ground  that  natui^ 
causes  were  now  sufficient  to  accomplish  tbc 
end  for  which  miracles  were  originally  de- 
signed ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ben 
any  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  blessed  Autbor 
of  our  religion,  that,  solely  for  the  porpoM 
of  hastening  that  conversion  of  the  natjoa 
which  might  gradually  be  accomplisbcd, 
miracles  should  be  wrought,  when  that 
could  be  of  no  use  in  establiahing  afta-agit 
in  the  faith. 

ailRACULOUS  CONCEPTION.  BtUm 
is  meant,  that  the  human  nature  of  Jesa 
Christ  was  formed,  not  in  the  ordinuj 
method  of  generation,  but  out  of  the  iab> 
stance  of  the  virgin  Mary,  by  the  imm***** 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  erideaec 
upon  which  this  article  of  the  Christiaii  bitk 
rests  is  found  in  Alatt.  i.  18 — 23,  and  mtk 
more  particular  narration  whidi  St.  Lib 
has  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  GoipA 
If  we  admit  this  evidence  of  the  bet,  ve  oa 
discem  the  emphatical  meaning  (^  theapjul- 
lation  given  to  our  Saviour  when  be  iscdri 
"  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  Gen.  iiL  IS;  «• 
can  perceive  the  meaniugr  of  a  phrase  mtiA 
St.  Luke  has  introduced  into  tne  genedog; 
of  Jesus,  Luke  iii.  23,  and  of  whi<^  o&er- 
wise,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  good  aeeoort. 
Av,  its  iyo/iil^eTO,  Atbt  ItM^^,  •  and  we  cu  £•- 
cover  a  peculiar  significancy  in  an  i  ipiisini 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  Gal.  ir.  4,  "  God  a^ 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman."  Thea>- 
ception  of  Jesus  is  the  point  from  wiuA  ■< 
date  the  union  between  nis  divine  and  hsa* 
nature ;  and,  this  conception  being  ■>■*■ 
lous,  the  existence  of  the  Person  m  vb* 
they  are  united,  was  not  phirricaliy  derin' 
from  Adam.  But,  as  Dr.  HindeT  ifab 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Incamatao%  ^ 
union  with  the  uncreated  Word  ii  ike 
very  principle  of  personality  and  iaftiW  f  < 
existence  in  the  Son  of  Mary.  Accor&f*  |( 
this  view  of  the  matter,  the  miracalaas  tm- 
ception  gives  a  completeneas  and  eoaatea? 
to  the  revelation  conceniiiig  Jesm  00''  |  ^ 
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Not  only  ii  he  the  Son  of  God,  but,  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  he  is  exalted  above  his  brethren, 
while  he  ia  made  like  them.  He  ia  preserved 
from  the  contamination  adhering  to  the  race 
vhou  nature  he  assumed ;  and  when  the 
only  beffotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  was  made  flesh,  the  intercourse 
which,  as  man,  he  had  with  God,  is  distin- 
guiahed,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind,  from 
that  which  any  prophet  ever  enjoyed,  and  it 
i»  infinitely  more  intimate,  because  it  did 
not  consist  in  communications  occasionally 
made  to  him,  but  arose  from  the  manner  in 
which  his  human  nature  had  its  exiHtence. 

MIRIAM,  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
daughter  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  was  bom 
■hout  A.  M.  2424.  She  might  be  ten  or 
tw^elve  years  old  when  her  brother  JMoses 
was  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  since 
Miiriam  was  watching  there,  and  offered  her- 
aelf  to  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  fetch  her  a 
nurse.  The  princess  accepting  the  offer, 
Miriam  fetched  her  own  mother,  to  whom 
tli«  young  Moses  was  given  to  nurse,  Exod. 
ii.  4,  5,  &c.  It  is  thought  that  Miriam  mar- 
tied  Hor,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  had  any  children  by  him, 
Eaodus  x^-ii.  10,  11.  Miriam  had  the  gift 
of  wophecy,  as  she  intimates.  Num.  xii.  2 ; 
"  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by 
Moaes  ?  hath  he  not  spoken  also  by  us  ? " 
After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Aliriam 
led  the  choirs  and  dances  of  the  women, 
and  aung  with  them  the  canticle,  "  Sing  ye 
to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glori- 
onsly;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
tlirown  into  the  sea : "  whilst  Moses  led  the 
choir  of  men,  Exod.  xv.  21.  Yihen  Zip- 
porah,  the  wife  of  Mosea,  arrived  in  the 
cmmp  of  Israel,  Miriam  and  Aaron  disputed 
with  her,  speaking  urainst  Moses  on  her 
account.  Num.  xii.  This  conduct  the  Lord 
pimiahed  by  visiting  Miriam  with  a  leprosy. 
Aaron  interceded  with  Moses  for  her  reco- 
Tery,  and  besought  the  Lord,  who  ordered 
Imr  to  be  shut  out  of  the  camp  seven  days. 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  subsequent  par- 
ticnlara  of  the  life  of  Miriam,  tier  death 
hi^ipened  in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth 
jear  after  the  exodus,  at  the  encampment  of 
Kadeah  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  Num.  xs.  1. 
The  people  moturned  for  her,  and  she  was 
Acre  buried. 

MIRRORS,  usually,  but  improperly,  ren> 

dared  lookimg-^hutes.     The  eastern  mirrors 

were  made  of  polished  metal,  and  for  the 

',    BMMt  part  convex.    So  Callimachus  describes 

^    Venna  aa  "  taking  the  shining  brass,"  that 

'.    ii,  to  adjust  her  hair.      If  they  were  thus 

[   Mnde  in  the  country  of  Elihu,  the  image 

.    Made  ose  of  by  him  will  appear  very  lively  : 

I    **  Haat  thou  with  him  spread  out  the  sky, 

vlucfa  ia  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking- 

claaa?"  Job  xxxvii.  18.     Shaw  informs  us 

ttat  "  in  the  Levant,  looking-glasses  are  a 

rt  of  female  dress.    Tlie  Aloorish  women 
Barfoary  are  so  fond  of  their  ornaments, 
aad  particulariy  of  their    looldng-glaaaea, 
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which  they  hang  upon  their  breasts,  that 
they  will  not  lay  them  aside,  even  when, 
after  the  drudgery  of  the  day,  they  are 
obliged  to  go  two  or  three  miles  with  a 
pitcner  or  a  goat's  skin,  to  fetch  water." 
The  Israelitish  women  uaed  to  carry  their 
mirrors  with  them,  even  to  their  most  solemn 

Elace  of  worship.  The  word  mirror  should 
e  used  in  the  passages  here  referred  to. 
To  speak  of  "  looking-glassea  made  of  atecl," 
and  "  glasaea  molten,"  is  palpably  absurd  i 
whereas  the  term  mirror  obviates  every  diffi. 
culty,  and  expresses  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original. 

MISHNA,  or  MISNA,  mtVD.  aignifiea 
repetition,  and  is  properly  the  code  of  the 
Jewish  civil  law.  The  Mishna  contains  the 
text ;  and  the  Gemara,  which  is  the  second 
part  of  the  Talmud,  contains  the  commenta- 
ries :  so  that  the  Gemara  is,  as  it  were,  a 
glossary  on  the  Mishna.  The  Mishna  con- 
sists of  various  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  explanations  of  several  passages  of  scrip- 
ture. These  traditions,  serving  as  an  expli- 
cation of  the  written  law,  and  supplementary 
to  it,  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  to 
Moses  during  the  time  of  his  abode  upon  the 
Mount ;  which  he  afterwards  communicated 
to  Aaron,  Eleacar,  and  his  servant  Joshua 
By  these  they  were  transmitted  to  the  seventy 
elders  ;  by  tnem  to  the  prophets,  who  com- 
municated them  to  the  men  of  the  Great 
Sanhedrim,  from  whom  the  wise  men  of 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon  received  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they  passed  from 
Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  from  him  to  Ezra,  and 
from  Ezra  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, the  last  of  whom  was  Simon  the  just, 
who  delivered  them  to  Antigonus  of  Socho. 
From  him  they  came  down  in  regular  suc- 
cession to  Simeon,  who  took  our  Saviour  in 
his  arms ;  to  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  St  Paul 
was  brought  up;  and  last  of  all,  to  rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy,  who  committed  them  to 
writing  in  the  Mishna.  Dr.  Prideaux,  re- 
jecting this  Jewish  fiction,  observes,  that 
after  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just,  about 
B. i'.  299.  arose  the  Tannaim  or  Mishnical 
doctors,  who,  by  their  comments  and  con- 
clusions, added  to  the  number  of  those  tradi- 
tions which  had  been  received  and  allowed 
by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue. 
Hence  towards  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  commit  these  traditions 
to  writing.  This  was  requisite,  because  the 
traditions  had  been  so  much  increased  that 
they  could  no  longer  be  preserved  by  the 
memory  of  man;  and  also  because  their 
country  had  suffered  considerably  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  many  of 
their  schools  being  dissolved,  and  their 
learned  men  cut  off,  the  usual  method  of 
preserving  their  traditions  had  failed.  Lest, 
therefore,  the  traditions  should  be  forgotten 
and  lost,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be 
collected  and  committed  to  writing.    Rabbi 
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Jtiilah,  who  wns  at  that  time  rector  of  the 
itchool  at  TilK-rias  in  (ialilce,  and  president 
of  the  sanhedrim  at  that  place,  undertook 
the  work.      He  compiled   it  in  six   books, 
each  consisting  of  several  tracts,  which  alto- 
gether form  the  number  of  Bixty-three.    Dr. 
Frideaus    computes,    that  the   Mishna  wag 
composed  about  A.  I).  150.     Dr.  Lightfuot, 
however,    sayK,  that  rabbi  Judah  compiled 
the  Mishna  about  A.  L).   HK>,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  rei^  of  ('ommodus;  or,  as  some 
compute,  A.  1).  220.     Dr   l-ardner  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  work  could  not  have  been 
fini«l)ed  before  A.  D.  !!)<>,  or  later,     Thus 
the  book  called  the  Mislina  was  formed  ;  a 
book  which  was  received  by  the  Jews  with 
KTeat  veneration,  and  which  has  been  always 
neld  in  high  esteem  among  them.     'Ilieir 
opinion  of  it  is,  that  all  the  particulars  which 
it  contains  were  dictated  by  (iod  himself  to 
Moses  upon  Mount  ^inai,  as  well  as   the 
written  word  itself;  and,  connequently,  that 
it  must  be  of  the  same  divine  authority,  and 
ought  to  be  as  religiously  obsenxd.     ^ee 
Cabbala,  (jrmara,  Jews. 
MITE.     See  MoNEV. 
RIITYLENE,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Iiesbos,  through  which  St.  Paul  passed  as  he 
went  from  Corinth  to  .lenisalcm,  Acts  x.x.  14. 
MIZPAH,   or   mZPEU,   a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ueiijaroin,  Kituated  in  a  plain,  about 
eighteen  miles  west   of  Jerusalem.      Here 
Samuel  dwelt ;    and  here    he   called    Israel 
together,  to  observe  a  solemn  fast  for  their 
Bins,  and  to  supplicate  (iod  for  his  assistance 
against   the    Philistines ;    after   which   they 
sallied  out  un  their  enemies,  already  discom- 
fited by  the  thunders  of  heaven,  and  gave 
them  a  total  defeat,  1  Sam.  vii.     Here,  also, 
Saul  was  anointed  king,   I  Sam,  x.  17 — 25- 
It  appears  that  beUvcen  tSiis  and  the  time  (if 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  Miapah  had  suflered, 
probably  in  some  of  the  intervening  wars,  as 
we  are  told  that  Asa  budt  it  with  the  stones 
and  timber  of  Itamab,  I  Kings  xv.  22.    There 
was  another  Mtz[ieb  in  (iikad  ;  on  the  spot 
where  Jacob  set  up  the  pillar  or  heap  of 
stones,  to  commemorate  the  covenant  there 
made  between  liim  and  Laban,  (ien.  x.xxi. 
49.     (See  GilvddJ     There  was  also  a  third 
Mizpeh,  in  the  land  of  Moah,  where  David 
placed  his  father  and  mother,  wbUe  he  re- 
mained in  his  retreat  at  Adullam,   I  Sam. 
xx'a.  3.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mizpeh 
implies  a  beacon  or  watch-tower,  a  jiillar  or 
heap  of   commemoration;    and   at   all    the 
places  bearing  this  name,  it  is  probable  that 
a  single  pillar,  or  a  rude  pile,  was  erected 
as  the  witness  and  the  record  of  some  parti- 
cular event.     These,  subsequently,  became 
altars  and  places  of  convocation  on  public 
occasions,  religious  and  civil. 

MIZRAIM,  or  MKSllAliM,  son  of  Ham, 
and  father  of  Ludim,  Anamim,  Lehabim, 
Naphtiihim,  Pathrusira,  and  Cnslubitn,  (icn. 
X.  (J.  Meser  or  Misor  was  father  of  the 
Mizraim.  the  Egyptians  ;  and  he  himself  is 
romcDonly  called  Alicraim,  although  there  is 
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very  strong  probability  that  Mizraim,  being 
of  the  plural  number,  signifies  rather  the 
Egyptians  themselves,  than  the  father  of  that 
jwople.  Mizraim  is  also  put  for  the  country 
of  Egypt :  thus  it  has  three  signi/icatione, 
which  are  perpetually  confounded  and  used 
promiscuously,  sometimes  denoting  the  land 
of  Egypt,  sometimes  him  who  first  peopled 
Egyf)t,  and  sometimes  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  even 
Egypt  itself,  are  to  this  day  called  Meier  by 
the  Arabians.  But  the  natives  call  Egypt 
Chemi,  that  is,  the  land  of  Cham,  or  Ham,u 
it  is  also  sometimes  called  in  scripture.  Psalm 
Ixxviii.  12;  cv.  23;  cvi.  22.  The  prophet 
Micah,  vii.  1.S,  gives  to  Egypt  the  name  of 
Mezor,  or  Matter:  and  rabbi  Kiinchi,  fol- 
lowed in  this  by  several  learned  conunenti- 
tors,  explains  by  Egypt  what  is  said  of  the 
rivers  of  Mezor,  3  Kings  xix.  24  ;  Isaiah  xii. 
6 ;  xxxvM.  25. 

MOAB  was  the  son  of  Lot,  and  of  bit 
eldest  daughter,  (Sen.  xix.  31,  &c.  He  iru 
horn  about  the  same  time  as  Isaac,  A.M. 
2108,  and  was  father  of  the  Moabites,  whnie 
habitation  lay  beyond  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anion.  Their 
capital  city  was  situated  on  that  river,  and 
was  called  .\r  or  Areopolis,  or  Ariol  of  Moab, 
or  Rabhah  Moab,  that  is,  the  capital  of 
Moab,  or  Kir-haresh,  that  is,  a  city  with 
brick  walls.  This  country  waji  originally 
possessed  by  a  race  of  giants  called  EmiiB, 
Deut.  ii.  11,  12.  The  Kloabitea  conquered 
them,  and  afterwards  the  .'\morites  took  s 
part  from  the  Moabites,  Judges  xi,  13. 
Moses  conquered  that  part  which  belonged 
to  the  .\moriles,  and  gave  it  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben.  The  Moabites  were  spared  by 
Moses,  for  God  had  restricted  him,  Deut.  it 
t).  Rut  there  always  was  a  great  antipsthf 
between  the  Moabites  and  the  Israclita, 
which  occasioned  many  wars  between  theni- 
Balaam  seduced  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  aad 
uncleauncss,  by  means  of  the  daugbttn  of 
Moab,  Num.  x.\v.  1.  2;  and  Balak.  king  "^ 
this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Bdami 
to  curse  Israel.  God  ordained  tliat  the 
Moabites  should  not  enter  into  the  congre- 
gation of  bis  people,  because  they  had  the 
inhumanity  to  refuse  the  Israelites  a  [ 
through  their  country,  nor  would  they  i 
them  with  bread  and  water  in  their  ncce 
Eglon,  king  of  the  Aloabites,  was  one  oft 
first  that  oppressed  Israel  after  the  dcAth  of 
Joshua.  Ehud  killed  Eglon,  and  Israel  ex- 
pelled the  Moabites,  Judges  iii.  1?.  *«■ 
Hanun  king  of  the  Ammonites  having  in- 
sulted David's  ambassadors,  David  madevir 
against  him,  and  subdued  Moab  and  Ani> 
mon  i  under  which  subjection  they  contjinirf 
till  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes.  1^ 
Ammonites  and  the  Moabites  continued  io 
subjection  to  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the  d(*lh 
of  Ahab.  Presently  after  the  death  of  Ah»b 
the  Moabites  began  to  revolt,  2  Kings  iii*. 
5.  Mcsha,  king  of  Moab,  refused  the  tribute 
of  a  hundred  thoosaod  lambs,  and  u  nuaf 
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rftms,  which  till  then  had  been  cu.stomarily 
pairl,  either  yearly,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
cmyreiffn ;  which  of  these  two  i§  not  clearlv 
•xprenec  in  scripture.  The  reign  of  Ahaziah 
waa  too  short  to  make  war  with  them  ;  but 
Jehoram,  ton  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to  Aha- 
aiah,  having  ascended  the  throne,  thought  of 
redncing  them  to  obedience.  He  invited 
Jeho«baDhai,  king  of  Jadah,  who,  with  the 
king  of  Ldom.  then  his  vassal,  entered  .Moab, 
where  they  were  near  perishing  with  thirst, 
but  were  miraculously  relieved,  2  Kings 
uL  16,  &c. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
Ctmimatances  of  the  Moabites  from  this  time  ( 
bat  Isaiah,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
kin^  HcMkiah,  threatens  them  with  a  cala- 
mity, which  was  to  happen  three  years  after 
his  nrediction,  and  which  probably  referred 
to  tne  war  that  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
made  with  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  other  peo- 
pis  beyond  Jordan.  Amos,  i.  13,  8ic.,  also 
■brttoU  great  miseries  to  them,  which,  pro- 
bably, they  suffered  under  Uixiah  and  Jo- 
than,  kings  of  Judah,  or  under  Shalmnneser, 
3  Cliron.  xtvi.  7,  8  ;  xxvii.  5  ;  or,  lastly,  in 
the  war  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  five  rears  after 
iha  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  'fhis  prince 
carric<l  them  captire  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
as  the  prophets  had  threatened,  Jer.  ix.  36  ) 
ziL  U,  15;  \xy.  11.  12;  xlviii.  4",  &c.; 
Mm.  3,  6,  39:  1-  16;  and  Cyrus  sent  them 
iMMBe  ai^in,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  cap. 
Ihrws.  After  their  return  from  captirity  they 
■raltiplie<i.  and  fortilied  themselves,  as  the 
Jews  did.  and  other  neighbouring  people, 
•tm  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Persia. 
Hkj"  were  afterwards  conquered  by  Alex- 
lee  the  < Jreat,  and  were  in  obedience  to  the 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  successively,  and 
to  the  Romans.  There  is  a  prolia- 
abo.  that  in  the  later  times  of  the 
republic  they  obeyed  the  Asmonean 
and  afterwards  Herod  the  (ireat. 
principal  deities  of  the  Moabites  were 
and  Daal-peor. 
prophecies  concerning  Moab  are  nu- 
and  remarkable.  There  are,  says 
abundant  prechctions  which  refer  so 
to  its  modern  state,  that  there  is 
ly  a  single  feature  peculiar  to  the  land 
Moab.  as  it  now  exists,  which  was  not 
by  the  prophets  in  their  delineation 
low  condition  to  which,  from  the 
t  of  its  wickedness  and  haughtiness,  it 
Haally  to  be  brought  down. 
Tbfl  Uuad  of  Moab  lav  to  the  east  and 
,cla-Bast  of  Judea,  and  bordered  on  the 
Sortk.east.  and  partly  on  the  south  of 
Sea.  Its  early  history  is  nearly 
to  that  of  Amtnon ;  and  the  soil, 
perhaps  more  diversified,  is,  in  many 
where  the  desert  and  plains  of  salt 
not  encroached  on  its  border*,  of  equal 
tv  'llirre  are  manifest  and  abundant 
ancient  greatness:  the  whole 
til  are  covered  with  the  sites  of 

ttti  every  eminence  or  spot  convenient 
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for  the  construction  of  one ;  and  as  the  land 
i.s  capable  of  rich  cultivation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  country  now  so  deserted  once 
presented  a  continued  picture  of  plenty  and 
fertility.     The  form  of  fields  is  otill  visible ; 
and  there  are   the  remains  of  Roman  high- 
ways, which  in  some  places  are  completely 
paved,  and  on  which  there  are  milestones  of 
the  times  of  Trajan,  Marcus  .\urelius,  and 
Sevenis,  with  the  number  of  the  miles  legible 
upon  them.    Wherever  any  spot  is  cultivated 
the  com  is  luxuriant ;  and  the  riches  of  the 
soil  cannot  perhaps  be  more  clearly  illustrated 
than  by  the  fact,  that  one  grain  of  Heshbon 
wheat  exceeds  in  dimensions  two  of  the  or- 
dinary sort,  and  more  than  double  the  &um> 
her  of  grains  grow  on  the  stalk.     The  fre- 
quency, and  almost,  in  many  instances,  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  sites  of  the  ancient  towns, 
prove  that  ttie  population  of  the  country  waa 
formerly  proportioned  to  its  natural  fertility. 
Such  evidence  may  surely  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  country  was  well  cultivated   and 
peopled  at  a  period  so  long  posterior  to  the 
date  of  the  predictions,  that  no  cause  lest 
than  supernatural  could  have  existed  at  the 
time  when  they  were  delivered,  which  could 
have  authorized  the  assertion  with  the  least 
probability   or    apparent  possibility  of    its 
truth,  that  Moab  would  ever  have  been  re- 
duced to  that  state  of  great  and  permanent 
desolation  in  which  it  has  continued  for  co 
many  ages,  and  which  vindicates  and  ratifies 
to  this  hour  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  pro- 
phecies.    The  citic.i  of  Moab  were  to  be  "  de- 
solate without  any  to  dwell  therein  ; "  no  city 
was  to  escape  :  nioab  was  to  "  flee  away." 
And  the  cities  of  .Moab  have  all  disappeared. 
Their  place,  together  with  the  adjoining  part 
of  Idumea,   is  characterized,  in  the  map  of 
Volney's  Travels,  by  the  ruins  of  towns. 
His  information  respecting  these  ruins  was 
derived  from  tiome  of  the  wandering  Arabs : 
and  its  accuracy  has  been  fully  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  different  European  tra- 
vellers of  high  respectability  and  undoubted 
veracity,  who  have  since  \'i8ited  this  devas. 
tated  region.     The  whole  country  abounds 
with  ruins;  andBurckhardt,whoencountered 
many  difficulties  in  so  desolate  and  danger- 
ous a  land,  thus  records  the  brief  history  of 
a  few  of  them  :  "  The  ruins  of  Eleale,  Hesh- 
bon, Meoo,  iMedaba,  Dibon,  Aroer,  still  sub- 
sist to  illustrate   the  history   of  the   Deni 
Israel."     And  it  might  with  equal  truth  have 
been  added,  that  they  still  subsist  to  confirm 
the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  or  to 
prove  that  the  seers  of  Israel  were  the  pro- 
phets of  (jod  ;   for  the  desolation  of  each  of 
these  very  cities  was  a  theme  of  a  prediction. 
Everything  worthy  of  observation  re9])ecting 
them  has  been  detailed,  not  only  in  Iturck- 
hardt's    '*  Travels   in    Syria,"    but   also  by 
Seetzen,    and,   more  recently,   by  Captains 
Irby   and  Mangles,    who,   along   with  Mr. 
Bankes  and  Mr.  Leigh,  visited  this  deserted 
district.     The  predicted  judgment  has  fallen 
with  such  truth  upon  these  cities,  and  u]H)n 
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all  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab  far  and  near, 
and  tbey  are  so  utterly  "  broken  do\\'n," 
that  even  the  prying  curiosity  of  such  inde- 
fatigable travellers  could  discover  among  a 
multiplicity  of  ruins  only  a  few  remains  so 
entire  aa  to  be  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
The  subjoined  description  is  drawn  from 
their  united  testimony  -.  Among  the  ruins  of 
El  Aal  (Eleale)  are  a  number  of  large  cis- 
terns, fragments  of  buildings,  and  foimila- 
tioDs  of  bouses.  At  Heshban,  (lleshbon,) 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  ancient  town,  toge- 
ther with  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  some 
edifices.  A  few  broken  shafts  of  columns 
are  still  standing ;  itnd  there  are  a  number 
of  deep  wells  cut  in  the  rock.  The  ruins  of 
Medeba  are  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. There  are  many  remainn  of  the  walls 
of  private  houses  constructed  with  blocks  of 
ailex,  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  standing. 
Tlie  chief  object  of  interest  is  an  immense 
tank  or  cistern  of  hewn  stones,  "  which,  as 
there  is  no  stream  at  Medeba,"  Burckhardt 
remarks,  "  might  still  be  of  use  to  the  Be- 
douins, were  the  surrounding  ground  cleared 
of  the  rubbish  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  into 
it;  but  such  an  undertaking  is  far  bevond 
the  \4ew8  of  the  wandering  Arabs."  There 
is  also  the  foundation  of  a  temple  built  with 
large  stones,  and  apparently  of  great  anti. 
quity,  with  two  columns  near  it.  The  ruins 
of  L)il>an,  (DiI)on,)  situated  in  the  mid.st  of  a 
fine  plain,  are  of  contiderable  e.xtent.  but 
present  notlking  of  interc-tt.  The  neighbour- 
mg  hot  wells,  and  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
identify  the  ruins  of  Myoun  with  IVlcon,  or 
Beth  Meon  of  scripture.  Of  this  ancient 
city,  as  well  as  of  AraajT,  (Areor.)  nothing 
is  now  remarkHble  bvit  what  is  common  to 
them  with  all  the  cities;  of  Aloab,  their  entire 
desolation.  The  e.itent  of  the  ruins  of 
Rabba,  (Hal)balh  Moab,)  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Moab,  sufhciently 
proves  its  ancient  importance;  though  no 
other  object  can  be  particularized  among  the 
ruins,  than  the  remains  of  a  palace  ur  tem- 
ple, some  of  the  walls  of  which  are  slill 
Htanding,  a  gate  belonging  to  another  build- 
ing, and  an  insulated  altar,  'lliere  are  many 
remains  of  private  buildings,  but  none  of 
thera  is  entire.  There  being  no  springs  on 
the  spot,  the  town  had  two  birkets,  the 
larfi;e8t  of  which  is  cut  entirely  out  of  the 
rocky  ground,  together  with  many  cisterns, 
Alount  Nebo  was  completely  barren  when 
Burckhardt  pa-s^ed  over  it,  and  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  had  not  been  ascerlaioed. 
"  Nebo  is  spoiled." 

While  the  ruins  of  all  these  cities  siil!  re- 
tain their  ancient  names,  and  are  the  most 
conspicuous  amidst  the  wide  scene  of  general 
desolation,  and  while  each  of  them  was  in 
like  manner  particularized  in  the  visions  of 
the  prophet,  they  yet  formed  but  a  small 
number  of  the  cities  of  Moab  ;  and  the  rest 
are  also,  in  similar  vcriiicatinn  of  the  pro- 
phecies, "desolate,  without  any  to  dwell 
therein."  None  of  the  ancieat  cities  of 
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Moab  now  remain  aa  tenanted  by  men.  Ki 
rek,  which  neither  bean  any  resembknce  i 
name  to  any  of  the  dtiea  of  Moab  which  i 
mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time  of 
Israelites,  nor  possesses  any  monu 
which  denote  a  very  remote  antiquity,  ia  i 
only  nominal  town  in  the  whole  countrT«i 
and,  in  the  worda  of  Seetzen,  who  ^-isited  it, 
"  in  its  present  ruined  state  it  can  only  I 
called  a  hamlet ;  and  the  honsea  hare  i 
one  floor."  But  the  most  poptiloua  and  fa« 
tile  province  in  Europe,  especially  ani 
ated  in  the  interior  of  a  country  like  i 
is  not  covered  so  thickly  with  towns  as] 
is  plentiful  in  ruins,  deserted  and 
though  now  it  be.  Bnrckhardt  enu 
about  fifty  ruined  sites  within  its  boti 
many  of  them  extenirirc.  In  general 
are  a  broken  down  and  undist 
mass  of  ruins;  and  many  of  them  bare  i 
been  closely  inspected.  But,  in  some  i 
stances,  there  are  the  remains  of  templei 
sepulchral  monuments;  the  mina  of  i  ' 
constructed  of  very  large  stonea,  in  one 
which  buildings  some  of  the  (tonet 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  so  broad  that) 
constitutes  the  thicknes.s  of  the  wall :  traoet 
of  hanging  gardens  ;  entire  coliunns  lyiaf 
on  the  ground,  three  feet  in  diameter,  u^ 
fragments  of  smaller  columns ;  and  man; 
cisterns  out  of  the  rock.  When  the  to«ii* 
of  Moab  existed  in  their  prime,  and  wtnu 
ease ;  when  arrogance,  and  havightineas.  lad 
pride  prevailed  amongst  them ;  the  dewl^ 
tion,  and  total  desertion  and  abandonaaft 
nf  them  all,  must  have  utterly  surpassed  all 
human  conception.  And  that  such  naiB»* 
ous  cities,  which  subaisted  for  many  ago, 
some  of  them  being  built  on  eminences,  aai 
naturally  strong ;  others  on  plains,  asd  i 
rounded  by  the  richest  soil ;  some 
in  valleys  by  the  side  of  a  plentiful 
and  others  where  art  supplied  the  defirienfis 
of  nature,  and  where  immense  cistenw  m< 
excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  which  cxb^ 
in  their  ruins  many  monuments  of  inriiTrt 
prosperity,  and  many  remains  casDf  caa- 
vvrtililr  into  present  utiltty ;  »hould  hanaB 
fled  away,  all  met  the  same  indtucnnintt 
fate,  and  be  all  "  desolate,  without  isf  >• 
dwell  therein,"  notwit'  •  '  , 
ancient  indications  of  ] 
and  their  existing  fncih;,.  >  .mn 
for  becoming  the  habitations 
mailer  of  just  wonder  in  the 
"  They  shall  cry  of  )loab.  How"  ts  U 1 
down!" 

'Ilie  strong  contrast  between  the  i 
and  the  acttial  stale  of  Moab  is  exisp 
in  the  condition  of  the  tuliabit.int«a*«ii)< 
of  the  land;  and  the  coinodence 
the  prediction  and  the  fact  is  as  stnUMB 
the  one  case  a»  in  the  other.  "Thtip 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  1  will  mal  ^' 
him  (..Moab)  wanderers  that  «<'«n 
to  wander,  and  ahn  1 1  " — •■-  hisvwsak.*  Q* 
Bedouin   (wander  ;>«    uw  M* '*  | 

chief  and  aluHMt  i^_   ^ 
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ttry  once  ttnJded  with  cities.  Traversing 
couDlT)',  aii<l  fixing  their  tents  for  a  short 
dnc  in  otjc  place,  and  then  decamping  to 
aaolher,  droaaturing  every  part  successively, 
■ad  daqwiling  the  whole  land  of  its  natural 
produce,  they  are  wanderers  who  have  come 
vp  sgninat  it,  and  who  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  desolation.  They  lead  a  waadcr- 
ng  hie ;  and  the  only  regidarity  they  know 
or  practiar,  i<  to  act  uix^n  a  i«ytiteinatic 
•ehcne  of  spoliation.  Tiiey  prevent  any 
trota  forming  a  fi.xed  settlement  who  are  in- 
cUoad  lo  attempt  it ;  for  although  the  fruit* 
fahMM  of  the  soil  would  abundantly  repay 
tke  labour  of  settlers,  and  render  migration 
wholly  unnecessary,  even  if  the  population 
wer«  increased  more  than  tenfold ;  yet  the 
Bedouins  forcibly  deprive  them  of  the  means 
of  mbsistence,  compel  them  to  search  for 
It  elarwhrrc,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  pre- 
dictinn,  literally  "  cause  them  to  wander." 
*•  It  may  l»e  remarked  generally  of  the  Be- 
douin*," says  Uurckbardt,  in  describing  their 
•xtottions  in  this  very  country,  "  that 
wbercvcr  tiiey  are  the  masters  of  the  culti- 
TBton.  the  latter  are  soon  reduced  to  beg- 
nry  by  ihrir  unceasing  demands."'  "O  ye 
that  dwell  III  Moab,  leave  the  cities  and  dwell 
in  the  rock,  and  be  like  the  dove  that  maketh 
hcT  nc»t  in  the  sides  of  the  hole's  mouth." 
In  '  leacription  of  the  coudition  of 

the  ' «  of  ttiat  extensive  desert  which 

BOW  occupies  the  place  of  these  ancient 
flnunching  states,  Volney,  in  plain  but  un- 
knot illustration  of  this  prediction,  remarks, 
[  An  the  "  wretched  peasants  live  in  per|ietual 
drand  of  losing  the  fniit  of  their  labours  i 
■od  no  sooner  have  they  gathered  in  their 
barr«at.  than  they  hasten  to  secrete  it  in 
pnvAle  places,  and  retire  among  the  rocks 
vhich  border  on  the  Dead  Sea."  Towards 
the  apposite  extremity  of  the  land  of  Aloab, 
■ad  at  a  little  distance  frcioi  its  borders, 
Seetaen  relates,  that  "  there  arc  many  fami- 
lin  living  in  caverns ; ''  and  he  actually 
ates  them  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I."  And  at  tlie  distance  of  a  few  milas 
the  ruined  site  of  Ileshbon,  according 
[li  Captains  Irby  and  .Mangles,  "there  are 
'  artiiicial  caves  in  a  lariJie  range  of  per- 
~  iir  CiiSs,  in  some  of  which  are  cbam- 
j  nod  imall  sleeping  apartments."  VMiile 
citie*  are  desolate,  without  any  to  dwell 
;in,  the  rocks  are  tenanted.  But  whe- 
Aocks  lie  down  in  the  city  without 
make  them  afraid,  or  whether  men 
be  fuuod  dwelling  in  the  rocks,  and 
'  like  the  dove  that  maketh  her  nest  in 
I  of  the  hole's  mouth,"  the  wouder- 
lition,  in  either  case,  and  the  cloee 
in  both,  of  the  fact  to  the  prc- 
■■■mdlj  mark  it  in  characters  that 
vinble  to  the  purbhnd  mind,  as  the 

of  thkt  God  before  whom  the  darkness 

futurity  i«  ■•  light,  and  without  whom  a 
larrow  raimot  fall  unto  the  ground. 
'  fi^i^lsE.      'lliis  word,  in  our  version  of 
'        xi«  30,  mnswen  to  the  word  ntsttfin. 


which  Bochart  has  shown  to  be  thecamcleon : 
but  he  conjectures,  with  great  propriety,  thot 
Tbn,  translated  "  weasel,"  in  the  preceding 
verse,  is  the  true  word  for  the  mole.  The 
present  name  of  the  mole  in  the  east  ia  khuld, 
which  is  undeniably  the  same  word  as  the 
Hebrew  choled.  The  import  of  the  Hebrew 
word  is,  *'  to  creep  into."  and  the  same 
SjTiac  word  implies,  "  to  creep  underneath," 
to  creep  into  by  burrowing ;  which  are  well 
known  characteristics  of  the  mole. 

MOLOCH,  •]7?3,  signifies  king.  Moloch, 
Molech,  Milcom,  or  Melchom.  was  a  god  of 
the  Ammonites.  The  word  Moloch  <iignifies 
"  king,"  and  ilff/cAom  signifies  "  their  king." 
Moses  in  several  places  forbids  the  Israelites, 
under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  dedicate  their 
children  tn  .Moloch,  by  making  them  pass 
through  the  fire  in  honour  of  that  god.  Lev. 
xviLi,  21  ;  xx.  2 — 5,  (Jod  himself  threatens 
to  pour  out  his  wrath  against  such  offenders. 
There  is  great  probabdity  that  the  Hebrews 
were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  this  deity, 
even  before  their  coming  out  of  Egyj)! ;  since 
the  prophet  Amos,  v.  '26,  and  after  him  !!t. 
Stepiien,  reproach  them  with  ha\'ing  carried 
in  tiie  wilderness  the  tabernacle  of  nieir  god 
Moloch,  Acts  vii  43.  Solomon  built  a 
temple  to  Moloch  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 

1  Kings  xi.  7 :  and  Manasseh  a  Inn^  time 
after  imitated  his  impiety,  making  his  son 
PBS.S  thrtiuRh  the  fire  in  honour  of  Moloch, 

2  Kings  xxi.  3 — 6.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  ^-alley 
of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  east  of  Jerusalem, 
that  this  idolatrous  worship  was  paid,  Jer. 
xix.  5.  6,  &c.  Some  arc  of  opinion  that  they 
contented  themselves  with  making  their  chil- 
dren leap  over  a  fire  sacred  to  Moloch,  by 
which  they  consecrated  them  to  some  false 
deity  :  and  by  this  lustration  purified  them  ; 
this  being  a  usual  ceremony  among  the 
heathens  on  other  occa-sions.  Some  believe 
that  they  made  them  pass  through  two  fires 
opposite  to  each  other,  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  the  word  T2yn,  "  to  cause  to  paas 
through,"  and  the  phrase  "  to  cause  lo  pass 
through  the  fire,"  are  used  in  respect  to 
human  sacrifices  in  Deut.  xii.  31,  xviii.  10; 
2  Kings  xvi.  3;  xxi.  6;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3; 
xxxiii.  6.  Tliese  words  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  meaning  in  these  instances  lite- 
rally to  pass  through,  and  that  alone.  They 
are  rather  synonymoiu  with  r\isf,  to  bum, 
and  nil,  to  immtlate,  with  which  they  are 
interchanged,  aa  may  be  eeen  by  an  exami- 
nation of  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  xix.  5  {  E»ek.  .xvi.  20, 
21  ;  Psalm  cvi.  38.  In  the  later  jieriods  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom,  this  idol  was  trected 
in  the  valley  south  of  Jerusalem,  namely,  in 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  in  the  jiart  of 
that  valley  called  Topkei,  nsn.  so  named 
from  the  drums,  qn  D*Bn,  which  were 
beaten  to  prevent  the  groans  and  cries  of 
children  sacrificed  from  being  heard,  Jer. 
vii.  31,  32;  xix.  6 — 14;  IwiJah  xx.x.  33; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  The  place  was  i>u  abhoN 
rent  to  the  minds  of  the  more  recent  Jew*, 
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tbmt  they  applied  the  name  ge  kinnem  or  ge- 
hennn  to  the  place  of  torments  in  a  future 
life.  The  word  gehmna  is  used  in  this  way, 
namely,  for  the  place  of  punishment  beyond 
the  grave,  very  frequently  in  oriental  writers, 
as  far  as  India.  There  are  various  senti- 
ments about  the  relation  that  Molorh  had  to 
the  other  pagan  divinities.  Some  believe 
that  Moloch  was  the  same  as  5«atum,  to 
whom  it  K  well  known  that  human  sacrificea 
were  offered ;  others  think  it  wa.i  the  same 
with  Mercury  ;  others,  Venus  ;  others.  Mars, 
or  Alithra.  Calmet  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  Moloch  signified  the  sun,  or  the  king 
of  heaven. 

MONEY.  Scripture  often  speaks  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  of  certain  suras  of  money,  of 
purchases  made  with  money,  of  current 
money,  of  money  of  a  certain  weight ;  but 
wc  do  not  observe  coined  or  stamped  money 
till  a  late  period ;  which  makes  it  probable 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver 
only  by  weight;  that  they  only  considered 
the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  not  the  stamp. 
The  most  ancient  commerce  was  conducted 
by  barter,  or  exchanging  one  sort  of  mer- 
chandise for  another.  One  man  gave  what 
he  cnuld  spare  to  another,  who  gave  him  in 
return  part  of  his  superabundance.  After- 
wards, the  more  precious  metals  were  used 
iu  traffic,  as  a  lalue  more  generally  known 
and  fi.xed.  Lastly,  they  gave  this  metal, 
by  public  authority,  a  certain  mark,  a  cer- 
tain weight,  and  a  certain  degree  of  alloy,  to 
fix  its  value,  and  to  save  buyers  and  sellers 
the  trouble  of  weighing  and  examining  the 
coins.  At  the  siege  of  Troy  in  Homer,  no 
reference  is  made  to  gold  or  silver  coined ; 
but  the  value  of  things  is  estimated  by  the 
number  of  oxen  they  were  worth.  For  in- 
stance :  they  bought  wine,  by  exchanging 
oxem,  slaves,  skins,  iron,  &c.,  for  it.  When 
the  Greeks  first  used  money,  it  was  only 
little  pieces  of  iron  or  copper,  called  oboli  or 
spiL<i,  of  which  a  handful  was  a  drachma, 
says  Plutarch.  Hcrodutus  thinks  that  the 
Lydians  were  the  first  that  stamped  money 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  introduced  it  into 
commerce.  Others  say  it  was  Ishon,  king 
of  Thessaly,  a  son  of  Deucalion.  Others 
ascribe  this  honour  to  Erichthoniua,  who 
had  been  educated  by  the  daughters  of  Ce- 
cropa,  king  of  Athena :  others,  again,  to 
Phidon,  king  of  Argos.  Among  the  Per- 
sians it  is  said  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
first  coined  golden  money,  l.ycurgns  ban- 
ished gold  and  silver  from  his  commonwealth 
of  Lacedsemon.  and  only  allowed  a  rude  sort 
of  money,  made  of  iron.  Janus,  or  rather 
the  kings  of  Rome,  make  a  kind  of  gro-is 
money  of  copper,  having  on  one  side  the 
double  face  of  ,lanus,  on  the  other  the  prow 
of  a  ship.  We  find  nothing  concerning  the 
money  of  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Ara- 
bians, or  Syrians,  before  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  China,  to  this  day,  they  stamp 
no  money  of  gold  or  silver,  but  only  of  cop- 
per. Gold  and  silver  pass  as  merchandise. 
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If  gold  or  silver  be  offered,  they  lake  i 
pay  it  by  weight,   as  other  grxxls  : 
they  arc  obliged  to  cut  it  into  pieces  i 
iihears  for    that  purpose,  and  they  carry  •! 
steel-yard  at  their  girdles  to  weigh  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hebrew*.  Abr 
ham  weighed  out  four  hundred  shekel* 
silver,  to  purchase  Sarah's  tomb,  (itrne^l 
xxiii.  15,  16;  and  scripture  observes  that  1 
paid  this  in  "  current  money  with  the  merJ 
chant."  Joseph  was  sold  bv  bis  brethren  I 
the  Midianites  for  twenty  pieces  (in  Hebrr 
twenty  shekels)  of  silver.  Gen.  xxxrij. 
The  brethren  of  Joseph  bring  back  rid 
them  into  Egypt  the  money  they  found  ' 
their  sacks,  m  the  same  weight  as  befm 
(Jen.  xliii.  21.  The  bracelets  that 
gave  Rebekah  weighed  ten  shekels,  and  i 
ear-rinu;s  two  shekels.  Gen.  xxir.  23.  Mos^l 
ordered  that  the  weight  of  five  handred  At* 
kels  of  mjTrh,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
shekels  of  cinnamon,  of  the  weight  of  tkt 
sanctuary,  should  be  taken,  to  make  tW 
perfume  which  was  to  be  burnt  to  the  Leri 
on  the  golden  altar,  Exod.  xxx.  24.  K* 
acquaints  us  that  the  Israelites  offered  fo 
the  works  of  the  tabernacle  serentr.iT* 
thousand  talents  of  bra«a,  Exod.  xiitu;  ;; 
We  read,  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  that  ciu 
weight  of  Absalom's  hair  was  two  famdrri 
shekels  of  the  ordinary  weight,  or  of  tht 
king's  weight,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  Itaiah.  iItI 
6,  describes  the  wicked  as  weighing  eihw 
in  a  balance,  to  make  an  idol  of  it;  uA 
Jeremiah,  xxxii.  10,  weighs  seventeen  piett* 
of  silver  in  a  pair  of  scales,  to  pay  for  ■  Ml 
he  had  bougnt.  Isaiah  says,  "  Come,  tuy 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  withec 
price.  Wherefore  do  ye  weigh  money  fcr 
that  which  is  not  bread  i  "  Amos,  TiiL  i, 
represents  the  merchants  as  enroaraging  OM 
another  to  make  the  ephah  small,  whenewtt 
to  sell,  and  the  shekel  great,  wherewiAH 
buv.  and  to  falsify  the  balances  by  decdL 

In  all  these   pa&sagcs  three   thing*  «Jr 
are  mentioned:    1.  The  met^.  that  i*.  fm 
or  silver,  and  never  copper,  that  n«  beiif 
used  in  traffic  as  money.      2.  ThewciftiVi 
talent,  a  shekel,  a  gerah  or  oixilus,  ibe  wtidtl 
of  the  sanctuary,    and    the   king's  «^L 
3.  The  alloy  Cstandard)  of  pure  or  fine  pM 
and  silver,  and  of  good  quality,  ai  fwt»»- 
ed  by  the  merchant.     'I"h€  imprvs^ioo  e<  il« 
coinage  is  not   referred  to ;    but  it  k  ■! 
they  weighed  the  silver,  or  other  coansfr 
tiesi,  by  the  shekel  and  hy  the  talent.    Tte 
shekel,  therefore,    and   this  talent,  we«  *» 
fixed  and  determined  pieces  of  mooey.  N 
weights  applied  to  thin^  used  in  eomotl^ 
Hence  those  deceitful  balances  of  the  BB^ 
chants,  who  would  increase  the  sh^l  *<• 
is,  would  augment  the  weight  bywhiiid»y 
weighed  the  gold  and  silver  they  wsrr  » «^ 
reive,  that  they  cnight   have  a  greater  ^w* 
tity  than  was  their   due  ;   hence  the  ■ip' 
of  the  sanctuary,  the  standanl  of  "hick  i* 
ureserved  in  the   temple  to  prtveni  tnJi 
hence  those  prohibitions  in  the  Unr,  "TV* 
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■halt  not  have  in  thy  ba^  diver*  weights, " 

m  Hebrew,  itODeg,  "  a  vreat  and  a  small," 

0«at.  XXV.  13;  hence  those  scales  that  the 

Hebrew*  wore  at  their  girdles,  Hosea  xii.  7, 

and  the  Canaanites  earned  in  their  hands,  to 

wvigh  the  gold  and  itilver  which  they  r«- 

ceired  in  payment.     It  is  tnie  that  in  the 

Hebrew  we  find  Jacob  bought  a  field  for  a 

hundred  knritaks.  Gen.  xxjciii.  19;  and  that 

the  fnends  of  Job,  after  his  recovery,  gave 

to  that  model  of  patience  each  a  krsitah,  and 

•  golden  pendant  for  the  ears.  Job  xlii.  1 1 . 

We  also  find  there  daries,  (in  Hebrew,  dare- 

mmmim  or  adarcmonimj   and    mina,  ttalerte, 

mholi :    but   this   last   kind   of  money  was 

foreign,  and  is  put  for  other  terms,  which 

m  the  Hebrew  only  signifies  the  weight  of 

tb*  metal.     The  knitak  is  not  well  known 

to  a* :  some  take  it  for  a  sheep  or  a  Iamb  ; 

others,  for  a  kind  of  money,  having  the  im- 

pramion  of  a  lamb  or  a  sheep :    but  it  was 

I  probably  a  purae  of  money.     The  dare- 

or  darie*  are  money  of  the  kinga  of 

and  it  is  agreed  that  Darius,  son  of 

firnt  coined  golden  money.    Eie- 

x\v.  13,   tells  us  that  the  nu'na   makes 

Sfty  shekels  :  he  reduces  this  foreign  money 

to  the  weight  of  the   Hebrews.     The  mina 

might  prowibly  be  a  Persian  money  origin- 

alljr,  and  adopted  by  the  Urceks  and  by  the 

Hebrew*.     But  under  the  dominion  of  the 

Peralans.  the  Hebrews  were  hardly  at  liberty 

^^  to  coin  money  of  their  own,  being  in  subjeC' 

^■tton  to  those  princes,  and  very  low  in  their 

^■«va  country.     They  were  still  less  able  un- 

^■dtr  the  Chaldeans,  during  the  Babylonish 

^'aptivity,  or  afterwards  under  the  Grecians, 

to  whom  they  were  subject  till  the  time  of 

'    Simon    5laccalMeus,    to    whom    Antiochus 

r     S*d«*<l,  king  of  Syria,  granted  the  privilege 

of  emnin^  money  in  Judea,  I  Mac.  xv.  6. 

"^     Aod  this  is  the  first  Hebrew  money^ro- 

r     f«rijr  M  called,  that  we  know  of.     Tnere 

wvre   ahekclf  and    demi-shekels,   also   the 

tliird  part  of  a  shekel,  and  a  quarter  of  a 

r     Ackel,  of  silver. 

s.         Th«  shekel  of  silver,  or  the   silverling, 

vii.  33,  originally  weighed  three  hun< 

and   twenty  barleycom»;   hut  it  was 

^    afttfrwanli  increased  to  three  hundred  and 

-J  t  tkthty-foxiT  barleycorns,  its  %'alue,  being  con- 

.    uiT«d  aqual   to  four  Roman  denarii,   was 

two  akUIings  and  seven  pence,  or,  according 

-'  to    Biabop  Cnmberland,  two    shiUings   and 

ttnr  pence  farthing.     It  is  said  to  have  had 

Aaron's   rud  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pot 

gf  tnanna   on   the   other.    The  bckah  was 

. .    tatml   to   half  a  shekel,   Exod.  xxxviii.  36. 

T^     feoahus  was  one  fourth  of  a  shekel, 

sm  pmr*  three  farthings  of  our  money. 

f  I  g*nih,  or  meah,  Exod.  xxx.  13,  wa.s  the 

ll  port  of  the  denarius,  or  diner,  and  the 

Bty-fourth  part  of  the  shekel.     The  assar, 

MBUion.  Malt.  x.  29,  was  the  ninety-sixth 

^^^^^4tf  m  shekel :  its  value  was  rather  mure 

^^^Hk  earthing.    The  farthing.  .Matt.  v.  -26, 

^PmSi  Tvlue  the  thirteenth  part  of  a  penny 

'''    fUng  ■   The  mite  waa  the  hal  f  of  a  farthing, 
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or  the  twenty-sixth  part  of  a  penny  sterling. 
The  mina.  or  maneh,  Ezek.  xlv.  12,  waa 
equal  to  sixty  shekels,  which,  taken  at  two 
shillings  and  seven  pence,  was  seven  pounds 
fifteen  shillings.  The  talent  was  fifty  minas ; 
and  its  value,  therefore,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings.  The  gold 
coina  were  as  follows  :  a  shekel  of  gold  waa 
about  fourteen  and  a  half  times  the  value  of 
silver,  that  is,  one  pound  seventeen  shilUnga 
and  five  pence  halfpenny.  A  talent  of  gold 
con<!istea  of  three  thouHand  shekels.  The 
drachma  was  equal  to  a  Roman  denarius,  or 
seven  pence  three  farthings  of  our  money. 
The  didrachnia,  or  tribute  money,  .Matt.  xvii. 
24,  was  eoual  to  fifteen  pence  halfpenny.  It 
is  said  to  nave  been  stamped  with  a  harp  on 
one  side,  and  a  vine  on  the  other.  The  sta- 
ter, or  piece  of  money  which  Peter  found  in 
the  fish's  mouth.  Matt.  xvii.  27,  was  two 
half  shekels.  A  daric,  dram,  1  Chron.  xxix. 
7.  Ezra  viii.  27,  was  a  gold  coin  struck  by 
Darius  the  Mede.  According  to  Parkburst 
its  value  was  one  pound  five  shillings.  A 
gold  penny  is  stated  by  Lightfoot  to  have 
neen  equal  to  twenty-five  silver  pence. 

Hug  derives  a  satisfactory  argument  for 
the  veracity  of  the  Gospels  from  the  difiTerent 
kinds  of  money  mentioned  in  them  : — The 
admixture  of  foreign  manners  and  constitu- 
tions proceeded  through  numberless  circum- 
stances of  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  cir- 
culation of  coin;  at  one  time  it  is  Greek 
coin  ;  at  another,  Roman ;  at  another  time, 
ancient  Jewish.  But  how  accurately  is  even 
this  stated  according  to  history,  and  the 
arrangement  of  things  !  The  ancient  imposts 
which  were  introduced  before  the  Roman 
dominion  were  valued  according  to  the 
Greek  coinage ;  for  example,  the  taxes  of 
the  temple,  the  itSpax/iov,  Matt.  xvii.  24. 
The  offerings  were  paid  in  these,  Mark  xii. 
42 ;  Luke  xxi.  2.  A  payment  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  temple  treasury  was  made 
according  to  the  ancient  national  payment 
by  weight.  Matt.  xxvi.  15  ;  but  in  commmon 
business,  trade,  wages,  sale,  &c.,  the  assis 
and  denarius  and  Roman  coin  were  usual, 
.Matt.  X.  29;  xx.  3;  Luke  xii.  6;  .Mark  xiv. 
S ;  John  xii.  5 ;  vi.  7-  The  more  modem 
state-taxes  are  Ukewise  paid  in  the  coin  of 
the  nation  which  exercisea  at  the  time  the 
greate&t  authority,  Matt.  xxii.  19;  Mark  xii. 
16  :  Luke  xx.  24.  Writers,  who,  in  each 
little  circumstance,  which  otherwise  would 
pass  by  unnoticed,  so  accurately  describe  tlie 
period  of  time,  must  certainly  have  had  a 
personal  knowledge  of  it. 

MONEY-CHANGERS,  in  the  Gospels, 
were  persons  who  exchanged  native  for 
foreign  coin,  to  enable  those  who  came  to 
Jerusalem  from  distant  countries  to  purchase 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  In  our  Lord's  time 
they  had  estabUshed  themselves  in  the  court 
of  the  temple ;  a  profanation  which  had  pro- 
bably grown  up  with  the  influence  of  Roman 
maimers,  which  allowed  the  argentarii  to 
establish  their  usurious  mnsat,  tablet,  by 
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the  Rtalues  of  the  eods,  even  at  the  feet  of 
Janu8,  in  the  most lioly  places,  tn  porticibus 
BoMilicarum,  or  in  the  temples,  pone  adem 
Castoris.  The  following  extract  from 
DuckinKham'a  Travels  among  the  Arabs,  is 
illustrative  : — "  The  mosque  at  the  time  of 
our  passing  through  it  was  full  of  people, 
though  theae  were  not  worshippers,  nor  was 
it  at  either  of  the  usual  hours  of  public 
prayers.  Some  of  the  parties  were  assembled 
to  smoke,  others  to  play  at  chess,  and  some 
apparently  to  drive  bargains  of  trade,  but 
certainly  none  to  pray.  It  was.  indeed,  a 
living  picture  of  what  we  might  believe  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  to  have  been,  when 
those  who  sold  oxen,  and  sheep,  and  doves, 
and  the  changers  of  money  sitting  there, 
were  driven  out  by  Jesus,  with  a  scourge  of 
cords,  and  their  tables  overturned.  It  n-as, 
in  short,  a  place  of  public  resort  and  tho- 
rouglifare,  a  house  of  merchandise,  as  the 
temnle  of  the  Jews  had  become  in  the  days 
of  the  Messiah." 

MONK  anciently  denoted  a  person  who  re- 
tired from  the  world  to  give  himself  up  wholly 
to  (iod,  and  to  live  in  solitude  and  abstinence. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  monachus, 
and  that  from  the  Greek  fioraxin,  solitary. 
The  original  of  monks  8e«ms  to  have  been 
this :  The  persecutions  which  attended  the 
first  a^es  of  the  gospel  forced  some  Cbristiaas 
to  retire  from  the  world,  and  live  in  deserts 
and  places  more  private  and  unfrequented, 
in  hopes  of  finding  that  peace  and  comfort 
among  beasts  which  were  denied  them 
among  men ;  and  this  being  the  case  of  Kome 
very  extraordinary  persons,  their  example 
gave  such  reputation  to  retirement,  that  the 
practice  was  continued  when  the  reason  of 
Its  commencement  ceaised.  After  the  empire 
became  Christian,  iuKtunces  of  this  kind  were 
numerous ;  and  those  whose  security  had 
obliged  them  to  live  separately  and  apart 
became  afterwards  united  into  societies.  Wb 
may  also  add.  that  the  mystic  theology, 
which  gained  ground  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  contributed  to  produce 
the  same  ejfect,  and  to  drive  men  into  soh- 
tude,  for  the  purposes  of  devotion.  The 
monks,  at  least  the  ancient  ones,  were  dis- 
tinguished into  solitaries,  coenobites,  and 
aarabaites.  The  first  were  those  who 
lived  in  places  remote  from  all  towns  and 
habitations  of  men,  as  do  still  some  of  the 
hermits.  The  cvnobites  were  those  who 
lived  in  community  with  several  others  in 
the  same  house,  and  under  the  same  supe- 
riors. Tlie  sarabaites  were  strolling  monks, 
having  no  fixed  rule  of  residence.  Those 
who  m-e  now  called  monks  are  coatobites, 
who  live  together  in  a  convent  or  monas- 
tery, who  make  vows  of  living  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  nile  established  by  the 
founder,  and  wear  a  habit  which  distin- 
guishes their  order,  lliose  that  are  en- 
dowed, or  bave  a  fixed  revenue,  are  most 
properly  called  monks,  monachi ;  as  the 
Chartereux,  Benedictines,  Bernardtnes,  &c. 
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The  Mendicants,  or  those  that  bq;, 
Capuchins  and  Franciscans,  are  more 
perly  called  religious,  and  friars,  thoogh 
names  are  frequently  confounded. 

The  first  monks  were  those  of  St.  Ai 
ihony,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  f< 
century,  formed  them  into  a  regular  hod] 
engaged  them  to  live  in  society  with 
other,  and  prescribed  to  them  fixed  roles 
the  direction  of  their  conduct.  These 
lations,  which  Anthonv  had  made  in  , 
were  soon  introducea  into  PalettinB 
Syria  by  his  disciple  HUarion. 
about  the  same  time,  Aone«,  or  Ei 
with  their  companions.  Gaddanus 
zas.  instituted  the  monastic  order  in. 
potamia,  and  the  adjacent  countriet[ 
their  example  was  followed  with  sudi' 
success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
was  filled  with  a  lazy  set  of  mortals,  vk<^ 
abandoning  aU  human  connexions,  tdraa- 
tages,  pleasures,  and  concerns,  wore  ool  t 
languishing  and  miserable  existence  amids 
the  hardships  of  want,  and  rariout  kinds  rf 
sufifering,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  doM 
and  rapturous  communication  with  (iod  tai 
angels.  From  the  east  tliis  gloomy  iniutc- 
tion  passed  into  the  west,  and  first  into  Itiij 
and  its  neighbouring  islands,  though  it  » 
uncertain  who  transplanted  it  thitlMf.  ^ 
Martin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Tom. 
erected  the  first  monasteries  m  Ganl,  ui 
recommended  this  religious  solitude  wnk 
such  power  and  efficacy,  ooth  by  his  inJtrK- 
tion  and  example,  that  his  funeral  is  atd  ta 
have  been  attended  by  no  less  than  two  ihoB' 
sand  monks.  From  hence  the  nuuiMii 
dixcipline  extended  its  progress  gndnSy 
through  the  other  pro%'incea  and  coniOi* 
of  Eiu'ope.  There  were  besides,  the  wtit 
of  St.  Basil,  called  in  the  east  cafoywt,faB 
KoAlki  yifoK,  a  good  old  man,  and  thai  "^ 
Jerora,  the  hermits  of  St.  Augusta 
afterwards  those  of  St.  P. 
Bernard :  at  length  came  t  Fns- 

cis  and  St.  Dominic,  with  a  ickhui  ui  otb«» 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  ceBtui^. 
the  monks,  who  bad  formerly  lifed  w^ 
for  themselves  in  solitary  retreats,  tnd  w 
never  thought  of  assuming  any  rank  aiMi4 
the  Racerdotal  order,  were  gradually  Aio^ 
guished  from  the  populace,  and  axis**! 
with  such  opulence  and  hoaoonbtc  fm 
leges  that  they  found  themsehre*  ia  a  cn^ 
tion  to  claim  an  eminent  statioii  aaMf  ^ 
pillars  and  supporters  of  the  Oiritan  <*^ 
munity.  The  fame  of  their  pietj  lai  M^ 
tity  was  so  great,  that  bishop*  ana  preAj«» 
were  often  chosen  out  of  their  oritr.  ■! 
the  passion  of  erecting  edifices  and  «««* 
in  which  the  monks  and  holy  virgim  "^ 
serve  God  in  the  most  connniodiaiis  i 
was  at  this  time  carried  bsraoil  aO 
However,  their  HcentiouBnew.  era  tt 
century,  was  become  a  proT«H>i  ai  ^| 
are  said  to  have  excited  the  owst  <inJN  { 
tumults  and  seditions  in  ranotu  pW»  ^ 
monastic  orders  irere  at  fim  oav  t^  *' 
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Btrdiau  joHfldiction  of  the  bishops,  from 
winch  they  were  exempted  hy  the  Roman 
pontiff  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  monks  in  return  devoted 
thenixelves  wholly  to  advance  the  interest 
anil  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  This  immunity  which  they  obtained 
WK*  a  fntitful  source  of  licentiousness  and 
disDrder,  and  occasioned  the  (greatest  part  of 
llie  vices  with  which  they  were  afterwards 
•o  justly  ckari^ed. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  monaMtic  disci- 
pline was  extremely  relaxed,  both  in  the 
eaatom  aad  western  provinces,  and  all  efforts 
to  mtore  it  were  iueflectuol.  Nevertheless, 
thia  kind  of  institution  was  in  the  highest 
•afteem;  and  nothing  corild  equul  the  vene- 
ration that  wa«  paid  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  ceniurv  to  auch  as  devoted  themselves 
tu  the  sacrea  gloom  and  indolence  of  a  con- 
vent, lliis  veneration  caused  several  kings 
aad  emperors  to  call  them  tu  their  courts, 
aod  to  employ  them  in  civil  aftairs  of  the 
greatest  moment.  Their  reformation  was 
attempted  by  Louis  the  Meek,  but  the  eflect 
WM  of  short  duration.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, they  were  exempted  by  the  popes  from 
the  authority  of  their  sovereigns,  and  new 
onlara  of  monks  were  continually  estab- 
I,  insomuch  that  in  the  council  of  La- 
that  was  held  A.  D.  1315,  a  decree 
•W  pwMed,  by  the  advice  of  Innocent  III., 
le  pnvent  any  new  monastic  institutions; 
and  Kvcral  were  entirely  supprc!>.<<ed.  In 
the  fiAecntb  and  si.iteenth  centuries,  it  ap- 
prax>.  from  the  testimony  of  the  best  writers, 
that  the  monks  were  generally  lazy,  illiterate, 
prulliKSte,  and  licentious  epicures,  whose 
»  m  life  were  confined  to  opulence,  idle- 
and  pleasure.  However,  the  Reforma- 
liail  a  manifest  influence  in  restraining 
and  rendering  them  more 
and  cautious  in  their  cxtcrnul 

Alooks  ar«  distinguished  by  the  colour  of 
kabits,  into   olack,  wltite.  grey.  Sec. 

I.  JO*).  Niran,  from  the  new  moon 
a.  i"t,  Zj^or  Hir,  alau  called  t'M. 

3.  fVB,  Siean, 

4.  t>On.  Tommiu-, 

>,^bH.  EM. 

ntrn,  7Ti**r«,  alaoD'jD'Hn  mv 

y^a,  flw.  also  pwmo, 

1703,  Kuhv, 
rao,  Trbftk, 
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7 
8, 
9 
10. 

H-  eau?.  sk*bat, 

I?,  •y^t^,  Adar, 

flnt  month  here  mentioned,  Nitan,  was  originally  called  Ahib. 
month  is  denominated  in  Hebrew  iin. 


tng  tbe  monks,  some  are  called  monks 
of  the  choir,  nthem,  professed  monks,  and 
others,  lay  monks ;  which  last  are  destined 
for  the  ser^'ice  of  the  convent,  and  hove 
neither  clericate  nor  literature,  Clointered 
monks  are  those  who  actually  rcxide  in  the 
house,  in  opposition  to  extra  monks,  who 
have  benefices  depending  on  the  monastery. 
Monks  are  also  distinguished  into  reformed, 
whom  the  civil  and  ecclesiastial  authority 
have  made  masters  of  ancient  convents,  and 
empowered  to  retrieve  the  ancient  discipline, 
which  had  been  relaxed ;  and  nncivnt,  who 
remain  in  the  convent,  to  live  in  it  according 
to  its  establishment  at  the  time  when  they 
made  their  vows,  without  obliging  them- 
selves to  any  new  reform.  Anciently  the 
monks  were  all  laymen,  and  were  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  a 
peculiar  habit  and  an  extraordinary  piety  or 
devotion.  Not  only  the  monks  were  prohi- 
bited the  priesthood,  but  even  priests  were 
expressly  prohibited  from  becoming  monks, 
as  appears  from  the  letters  of  St.  (iregory. 
Pope  Syricius  was  the  first  who  called  ihem 
to  the  clericate,  on  account  of  some  great 
scarcity  of  priests  that  tiie  church  was  sup- 
posed to  laboiu-  under;  and  since  that  time 
tiie  priesthooil  has  been  usually  united  to 
the  monastical  profession. 

MONOPHYlflTES.  See  Hvpostatjc 
1'mo>. 

MONOTHELITES,  a  denomination  in 
the    seventh    century.      See    Hypostatic 

U."«ION. 

MONTHS,  a»m%  sometimes  also  called 
D'B^in,  nev  moons,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  commencing  with  the  new  moon, 
anciently  had  no  separate  names,  witli  the 
excejition  of  the  first,  which  wa.s  called  Abib. 
that  is,  "  the  month  of  the  young  ears  of 
com,"  Exod.  xiii.  4  ;  xxiii.  15;  xxjiv,  Is; 
Deut.  xvi.  1.  During  the  captivity,  the 
Hebrews  adopted  the  Babylonian  names  for 
their  months  ;  which  were  as  follows,  and 
they  were  reckoned  thus  : — 

of  April,  Neh.  ii.  1. 
of  May,  1  Kings  vi.  1 . 
of  June,  Esther  viiL  9 
of  July, 
of  August. 

of  September,  Neh.  vi.  15. 
of  October,  I  Kings  viii.  2. 
of  November,  1  King*  vi.  38 
of  December,  Neh.  i.  I . 
of  January,  Esther  ii.  16. 
of  February.  Zech.  i.  7. 
of  March,  Esther  iii.  7. 


The  intercalary 


M*H")V.      Particular  sacrifices   were   cn- 
I  by  Moses  at  every  new  moon,  which  day 
1  alao  celebrated  ••  a  feaat.    It  is  promised 
Jm  czzi  6,  "Tbe  sun  shall  not  smite 
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thee  by  day,  nor  the  miton  by  night."  The 
effect  of  a  conp  dr  soldi,  or  stroke  of  the  twn, 
is  well  known  ;  and  in  some  climate.*  the 
beams  of  the  moon  »re  reputed  kitrtful.  An- 
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derson,  in  his  "  Description  of  the  East," 
says,  "  One  must  here  (in  Batavia)  take  great 
care  not  to  sleep  in  the  beams  of  the  moon 
uncovered.  1  have  seen  many  people  whose 
neck  has  become  crooked,  so  that  they  look 
more  to  the  side  than  forwards.  I  will  not 
decide  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
moon,  as  people  ima({ine  here."  In  some 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  the  same 
opinions  are  entertained  of  the  pernicioua 
influence  of  the  moon-beains.  An  English 
gentleman  walking  in  the  evening  in  the 
garden  of  a  Portuguese  nobleman  nt  Lisbon, 
was  most  seriously  admonished  by  the  owner 
to  put  on  his  hat,  to  protect  him  from  the 
moon-beams.  The  fishennen  in  .Sicily  are 
said  to  cover,  during  the  night,  the  fish 
which  they  expose  to  dry  on  the  sea-shore, 
alleging  that  the  beams  of  the  moon  cause 
them  to  putrefy. 

MORAL  OBLIOATION.  Different  opi- 
nions  have  been  held  as  to  the  ground  of 
moral  obligation.  Grotius,  Halguy,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  place  it  in  the  eterna!  and 
necessary  fitness  of  things.  To  this  there 
are  two  objections.  The  first  is,  that  it 
leaves  the  distinclion  between  nrtue  and 
vice,  in  a  great  measure,  arbitrary  and  inde- 
finite, dependent  upon  our  perception  of 
fitness  and  unfitness,  which,  in  different 
individuals,  will  greatly  differ.  The  second 
is,  that  when  a  fitness  or  unfitness  i.-i  proved, 
it  is  no  more  than  the  discovery  of  a  natural 
essential  difference  or  congruity,  which  alone 
cannot  constitute  a  moral  obligation  to 
choose  what  is  (it,  and  to  reject  what  is  unfit. 
ViTien  we  have  proved  a  fitness  in  a  certain 
course  of  action,  wc  have  not  proved  that  it 
is  obligatory.  A  second  step  is  necessary 
before  we  can  reach  this  conclusion,  (,'iul- 
worth,  Butler,  Price,  and  others,  maintain, 
that  virtue  carries  its  own  obligation  in 
itself;  that  the  understanding  at  once  per- 
ceives a  certain  action  to  be  right,  and  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  performed.  Several  ob- 
jections lie  to  this  notion  :  I.  It  supposes  the 
understandings  of  men  to  determine  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  concerning  all  virtuous 
and  vicious  actions ;  which  is  contrary  to 
fact.  2.  It  supposes  a  previous  rule,  by 
which  the  action  is  determined  to  be  right ; 
but  if  the  revealed  wiU  of  God  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  what  common  rule 
exists  among  men  ?  There  is  evidently  no 
such  rule,  and  therefore  no  means  of  cer- 
tainly determining  what  is  right.  3.  If  a 
common  standard  were  known  among  men, 
and  if  the  understandings  uf  men  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  lo  the  conformity,  or 
otherwise,  of  an  action  to  that  standard; 
what  renders  it  a  matter  of  obligation  that 
any  one  should  perform  it  i  llie  rule  must 
be  proved  to  be  binding,  or  no  ground  of 
obligation  is  established. 

An  action  is  obligatory,  say  others,  because 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  moral  sense.  This  is 
the  theory  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Dr. 
HutchesoD.  By  moral  sense  appears  to  be 
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meant  an  instinctive  approbation  of  right, 
and  abhorrence  of  wrong,  prior  to  all  reflec- 
tion on  their  nature,  or  their  consequences 
If  anything  else  were  understood  by  it,  then 
the  moral  sense  must  be  the  &ame  with  con- 
science, which  we  know  lo  varv  with  the 
judgment,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  basii 
of  moral  obligation.  If  conscience  be  not 
meant,  then  tne  moral  sense  must  be  coo- 
sidered  as  instinctive :  a  notion,  certainly, 
which  is  disproved  by  the  whole  monl  his- 
tory of  man.  It  may,  indeed,  be  conceded, 
that  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human 
soul,  that  when  those  distinctions  betwecu 
actions,  which  have  been  taught  by  religious 
tradition  or  direct  revelation,  are  known  in 
their  nature,  relations,  and  consequencet, 
the  calm  and  sober  judgments  of  men  will 
approve  of  them ;  and  that  esi>€cially  wb<;ii 
they  are  considered  abstractedly,  that  is,  as 
not  affecting  and  controlling  their  own  in- 
terests and  passions  immediately,  virtue  msf 
command  complacency,  and  vice  provoke 
abhorrence  :  but  that,  mdependent  of  reflec- 
tion on  their  nature  or  their  consequence*, 
there  is  an  instinctive  principle  in  man  which 
abhors  evil,  and  loves  good,  is  contradicted 
by  that  variety  of  opinion  and  feeling  on  the 
vices  and  virtues,  which  obtains  among  aU 
uninstructed  nations.  We  applaud  the  for- 
giveness of  an  injury  as  magnanimous ;  a 
savage  despises  it  as  mean.  A\'e  think  it  s 
duty  to  support  and  cherish  aged  parenti ; 
many  nations,  on  the  contrarv.  abandon 
them  as  useless,  and  throw  tncm  to  tli« 
beasts  of  the  field.  Innumerable  instancM 
of  this  contrariety  might  be  adduced,  which 
are  all  contrary  to  the  notion  of  instinctve 
sentiment.  Instincts  operate  uniformly,  bm 
this  assumed  moral  sense  does  not.  Bcjiides, 
if  it  be  mere  matter  of  feeling,  indejtendenl 
of  judgment,  to  love  virtue,  and  abhor  rite, 
the  morality  of  the  exercise  of  this  principle 
is  questionable ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  ID 
show,  that  there  is  any  more  morality,  prO" 
perly  speaking,  in  the  affections  and  disgusts 
of  instinct  than  in  those  of  the  palate,  ff 
judgment,  the  knowledge  and  comparison  of 
things,  be  included,  then  this  principle  nq>- 
poses  a  uniform  and  universal  mdivulukl  re- 
velation as  to  the  nature  of  thing«  to  every 
man,  or  an  intuitive  faculty  of  dctenniniiif 
their  moral  quality  ;  both  of  which  are  too 
absurd  to  be  maintained. 

The  only  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this 
subject,  is  that  which  refers  moral  obligatioi 
to   the  will   of  God.      "Obligation,"  «ji 
Warburton,  "  necessarily  imphes  anobligtr. 
and  the  obltger  must  be  different  from,  asd 
not   one   and    the  same    with,  the   oblig^ 
JMoral  obligation,  that  is,  the  obligation  of  • 
free  agent,  further  impUea  a  law,  which  a- 
joins  and  forbids ;  but  a  law  is  the  impos- 
tion  of  an  intelligent  superior,  who  Wli 
power  to  exact  conformity  thereto."    Thu 
lawgiver  is  (iod  ;  and  whatever  may  be  tlit 
reasons  which  have  led  him  to  enjoin  tUi> 
and   to  prohibit  that,   it  is  plain  that  fi>* 


obey  liei  not  merelf  in  the  fit- 
prieiy  of  a.  creature  obeying  an 
C  and  good  Creator,  (though 
I  exists,)  but  in  that  obedience 
•d.      For,  sinre   the   queKtion 

duty  of  a  created  being  with 
is  Creator,  nothing  can  be  more 
tn  that  the  Creator  ha>t  an  ab- 
I  the  obedience  of  his  creatures  ; 

creature  in  in  duty  obliged  to 
a  whom  it  not  only  nan  received 

whom  that  being  is  constantly 
t  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that 
idmitted,  that  I  atn  obliged  to 
I  of  God,  the  question  is  still 
un  I  obliged  to  obey  hi«  will  ? " 
bhnn  ut  round  to  the  former 
nte  he  can  only  will  what  is 
ie  best  for  his  creatures.  But 
nding  that  which  may  be,  and 
t  rule  to  God  in  the  commands 
Mea,  with  that  which  really 
mture.  Now,  that  which  in 
the  creature  is  not  the  nature 
andi  iuued  by  (iod ;  but  the 
ich  the  creature  itmelf  stands  to 
feature  can  have  no  existence, 
ir  or  faculty  independently  of 
ive  no  riahl  to  employ  its  facul- 
tntly  of  nim ;  and  if  it  have  no 
J  its  faculties  in  an  independent 
tight  to  rule  its  conduct  must 

Creator  alone  i  and  from  this 
igation  of  absolute  and  univcr- 

INS,  or  UNITED  BRETH- 
inme  of  Moravians,  or  iMora- 
,  was  in  England  given  to  the 
t  foreign  Protestant  church, 
the  Unilat  Fratrum,  or  United 
lis  church  formerly  consisted 
bea,  the  Bohemian,  Moravian, 
fcfter  its  renovation  in  the  vear 

its  raerabers  came  to  England 
\mng  of  the  Moravian  branch, 
I  hv  thiit  appellation ;  and  all 
neo  them,  and  adopted  their 
discipline,  have  ever  since 
loravians.  Strictly  speaking, 
t  name  is  not  applicable  to 
nerally  admitted,  either  by 
'  in  any  public  documents,  in 
•  called  by  their  proper  names, 
tfmm,  or  United  Brethren, 
■ining  meml)ers  of  the  ancient 

United  Brethren  in  Bohemia, 
Poland,  being  much  perse- 
popish  clergy,  many  of  them 
tMMsiuns,  and  fled  with  their 
|laaia  and  Saxony  In  Saxony 
etection  from  a  Saxon  noble- 
I  Ijcwis,  count  of  Zinzendorff, 
n  some  waste  land  on  one  of 
which,  in  17T2,  they  built  a 
oot  of  a  hill,  called  the  Hut- 
h-IIill.  This  occasioned  them 
tlleroent  Hermhut,  "  the  watch 
lience  their  enemies  desig> 


ntted  them  in  derision  by  the  name  of  Herra* 
huters,  which  is  altogether  improper,  but 
by  it  they  are  known  in  some  countries 
abroad.  By  their  own  account,  the  com- 
munity derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  who  ex- 
isted as  a  distinct  people  ever  since  the  year 
1457,  when,  separating  from  those  who  took 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  proteKtationi 
against  popiah  errors,  they  formed  a  plan 
for  church-fellowship  and  discipline,  agree- 
able to  their  insight  into  the  scriptures,  and 
called  themselves  at  first,  Frotres  Legii 
Ckristi,  or  Brethren  after  the  Law  of  Christ ; 
and  afterwards,  on  being  joined  by  others  of 
the  same  persuasion  in  other  places,  i'nitat 
Fratnim,  or  Fralres  Unitatis.  By  degrees, 
they  established  congregations  in  various 
places,  and  spread  themselves  into  Moravia 
and  other  neighbouring  states.  Being  anxi- 
ous to  ureserve  among  themselves  regular 
episcopal  ordination,  and,  at  a  sraod  held  at 
Lhota  in  1467.  taking  into  consideration  the 
scarcity  of  ministers  regularly  ordained 
among  them,  they  chose  three  of  their  priests 
ordained  by  Cali.\tine  bishops,  and  sent  them 
to  Stephen,  bishop  of  the  Wuldensea,  tlien 
residing  in  .Austria,  by  whom  they  were 
consecrated  bishops ;  co-bishops  and  con- 
seniorea  being  appointed  from  the  rest  of 
their  presbyters.  In  1468  a  great  persecu- 
tion arose  against  them,  and  many  were  put 
to  death.  In  MSI  they  were  banished  from 
Moravia,  when  many  of  them  fled  as  far  as 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  established  them- 
selves there,  till  driven  away  by  subsequent 
troubles. 

In  the  mean  time,  disputes  respecting 
points  of  doctrine,  the  enmity  of  the  papists, 
and  other  causes,  raised  continual  disturb- 
ances and  great  persecutions  at  various  pe- 
riods, till  the  reformation  by  Luther,  when 
they  opened  a  correspondence  with  that 
eminent  reformer  and  his  associates,  and 
entered  into  several  neguciations,  both  with 
him  and  Calvin,  concerning  the  extension  of 
the  Protestant  cause.  But  their  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  discipline  of  their  own  church, 
founded,  in  their  view,  on  that  of  the  primi- 
tive churches,  and  the  acknowledged  impos- 
sibility of  its  application  among  the  mixed 
multitude,  of  which  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist  churches  consisted,  occasioned  a  ces- 
sation of  co-operation,  and,  in  the  sequel,  the 
brethren  were  again  left  to  the  mercy  of  their 
persecutors,  by  whom  their  churches  were 
destroyed,  and  their  ministers  banished,  till 
the  year  IS'oi  when  they  obtained  an  edict 
from  the  emperor  of  (iermany,  for  the  pubUc 
exercise  of  their  religion.  This  toleration 
was  renewed  in  l€09,  and  liberty  granted 
them  to  erect  new  churches.  But  a  civil 
war,  which  broke  out  in  Bohemia  in  1613. 
and  a  violent  persecution  which  followed  it 
in  1631,  again  occasioned  the  dispersion  of 
their  ministers,  and  brought  great  distress 
upon  the  brethren  in  general.  Some  fled  into 
England, others  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg; 
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whilst  many,  overcome  by  the  severity  of  the 
persecution,  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

About  the  year  1640,  by  incessant  perse- 
cution, and  tne  most  oppressive  measures, 
this  ancient  church  was  brought  to  so  low 
an  ebb,  that  it  appeared  nearly  extinct,    llie 
persecutiunH  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the 
occasion  that  many  of  the  scattered  descend- 
ants of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren 
M  length  resolved  to  quit  their  native  land, 
and   seek  liberty  of  conscience  in  foreign 
countries.    Some  emigrated  into  Silesia,  and 
others   into   Uppcr-Lusatia,   a  province   of 
Saxony,  adjoining  to  Bohemia..    The  latter, 
a*  before   observed,   found  a  protector   in 
Nicholas  count  Zinzendorff,  a  pious,  zealous 
man,  and  a  Lutheran  by  education.      He 
hoped  that  the  religious  state  of  the  Luther- 
ans in  his  neighbourhood  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  conversation  and  example 
of  these  devout  emigrants ;  and  he  therefore 
■ought  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  join  the 
Lutheran  church  altogether.     To  this  the 
brethren  objected,  being  unwilling  to  give 
up  their  ancient  discipline,  and  would  rather 
proceed  to  seek  an  asylum  in  another  place ; 
when  the  count,  struck  with  their  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  tenets  of  their  forefathers, 
began  more  maturely  to  examine  their  pre- 
tensions ;  and  being  convinced  of  the  iust- 
ness  of  them,  he  procured  for  the  brethren 
the  renovation  of  their  ancient  constitution, 
and  ever  after  proved  a  most  zealous  pro- 
moter of  their  cause.    He  is,  therefore,  very 
justly  esteemed  bv  them  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment, in  the  hand  of  God,  in  restoring  the 
sinking  church,  and,  in  general,  gratefully 
rememoered  for  his  disinterested  and  inde- 
fatigable labours  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  religion,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     In 
1735,  having  been  examined  and  received 
into  the  clerical  order,  by  the  theological 
faculty  at  Tuebingen,  in  the  duchy  of  \Vur- 
temburg,  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  of  the 
brethren's  church. 

After  the  establishment  of  a  regular  con- 
gregation of  the  united  brethren  at  Herrnhut, 
multitudes  of  pious  pemons  from  various 
parts  flocked  to  it,  many  of  whom  had  pri- 
vate opinions  in  religious  matters,  to  which 
they  were  strongly  attached.  This  occa- 
sioned great  disputes,  which  even  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  society ;  but,  by  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Count  Zinsenuorff. 
these  disputes  were  allayed,  and  the  statutes 
being  drawn  up,  and  agreed  to  in  1727,  for 
better  regulation,  brotherly  love  and  union 
Were  re-established,  and  no  schism  whatever, 
in  point  of  doctrine,  has  since  tliat  period 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church. 

Though  the  brethren  acknowledge  no  other 
standard  of  truth  than  the  sacred  scriptures, 
they  in  general  profess  to  adhere  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith.  Their  church 
is  episcopal ;  but  though  they  consider  epis- 
copal ordination  as  necessary  to  qualify  the 
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servants  of  the  church  far  their  re»pectiT» 
functions,  they  allow  to    their  bishopt  do 
elevation  of  rank  or  pre-eminent  authority. 
The  Moravian  church,  from  its  first  eoa. 
bliRhroent,  has  been   governed  by  tynodi, 
consisting  of  deputies  from  all  the  congre- 
gations, and  by  other  subordinate  bomci. 
which  they  call  conferences.      According  to 
their  regulations,  episcopal    ordination,  of 
itself,  does  not  confer  any  power  to  preside 
over  one  or  more  congregations;  and  a  Insliop 
can  discharge  no  office  except  by  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  synod,  or  of   its  delegate,  the 
elders'  conference  of  the  unity.     Presbyten 
among  them  can  perform  every  function  of 
the  bishop,  except  ordination.     Deaconi  art 
assistants  to  presbyters,  ranch  in  the  taat 
way  as  in  the  church  of  England.     Deacon- 
esses are  ri-tained  for  the  purpose  of  privatcif 
admonishing  their  own  sex,  and  visiting  then 
in  their  sickness ;  but  they  are  not  pcnnittsj 
to  teach  in  public,  and,  far  les9,  to  arqminii'^ 
the  sacraments.     They  have    also  umam 
eiviles,  or  lay  elders,  in  contradislinctiaii  li 
spiritual  elders  or  bishops,  who  are  appoiaHl 
to  watch  over  the  constitution  and  oiaciplia* 
of  the  unity  of  the  brethren,  &c.  The  tfMk 
are  generally  held  once  in  seven  yean ;  nt 
besides  all  tne  bishops,  and  the  deputies  tat 
by   each   congregation,    those   women  vh* 
have  appointments  as  above  described,  tf  n 
the  spot,  are  also  admitted  as  hearers,  ui 
may  oe  called  uiion  to  give  their  adrie*  it 
what  relates  to  tne  ministerial  labour  aacnf 
their  own  sex;   but  they  have  no  dcdnt 
vote  in  the  synod.   The  votes  of  all  the  otbe 
members  are  equal.     In  questions  of  impoM- 
ance,  or  of  which  the  conseauence  canoot  ki 
foreseen,  neither  the  majority  of  voles,  W0 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  present,  eaa 
decide :  but  recourse  is  had  to  the  lot.  which, 
however,  is  never  made  use  of  except  ift* 
mature  deUberation  and  prayer ;  nor  i*  laf 
thing  submitted  to  its  decision  which 
not,  after  being  thoroughly  weighed, 
to  the  assembly  eligible  in  itself. 

iMORDECAl  was  the  son  of  Jair.of  Al 
race  of  Saul,  and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  B» 
iomin.  He  was  carried  captive  to  Bsbjkt 
Dy  Nebuchadnezxar,  with  Jehoiarhia,  or  Je 
coniah,  king  of  Judab,  A.  M.  J403,  E*ti* 
ii.  5,  6.  He  settled  at  Shnshan,  and  that 
lived  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  when  it  i» 
thought  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  wiJfa  • 
vend  other  captives ;  but  he  aftoimdi  i* 
turned  to  Shusban.  There  is  great  nrabaUII 
that  Mordecai  was  very  yoong  wmb  tik* 
into  captivity.  The  book  of  Eathergintds 
whole  history  of  Mordecai's  elentan.  i* 
punishment  of  Haman,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews,  in  dear  «ari  i 
narrative.  But  it  may  be  aaked.  ~ 
reason  did  Mordecai  refine  to 
respect  to  Haman,  the  negtect  < 
incensed  him  a^ainat  the  Jews  t  EilW*^  I 
1^-6.  Some  think  the  reaaoo  wm,  ^"^ 
Haman  tvas  an  Amalekite ;  a  V*ofk 
the  Israelites  had  been  con  — ' 
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to  destroy,  Ijedu^e  of  llie  !njurie<) 
had  formerly  done  ihem,  Deut.  xxv. 
9-  Uut  tliis  scarcely  seems  to  be  a  suf. 
t  kccount  of  Mo'-deciu'R  refusing  civil 
rt  to  Ifaman,  who  was  first  milliliter  of 
;  eaiwcially  when  by  so  doing  he  ex- 
hi«  whi^lc  nation  to  imminent  danger. 
r«,  if  nothing  but  civil  respect  had  been 
led  to  Ilaman,  the  king  need  not 
:njoined  it  on  his  servants  after  l>e  had 
bun  bis  first  minister  and  chief  favour. 
*tber  ill.  1,2:  they  would  have  lieen 
enongli  to  show  it  un  all  occasions. 
My,  therefore,  the  reverence  ordered  to 
te  to  this  great  man  was  a  kind  of  divine 
ir,  such  as  was  sometimes  addressed  to 
'ersian  monarchs  tbemselves ;  which, 
t  ipecies  of  idolatry,  iMordecai  refused 
«  sake  of  a  good  conscience.      And 

Lit  was  because  Haman  knew  that 
ll  was  the  result  of  his  Jewish  prin- 
,  that  he  determined  to  attempt  the 
ictinn  of  the  Jews  in  general,  knowing 
rere  all  of  the  same  mind.  As  to  ano- 
ucBtiun,  why  ilaman  cast  lots,  in  order 
the  day  for  the  massacre  of  the  Jews, 
r  hi.  7  i  from  whence  the  feast  of  purim, 
ia  a  Persic  word,  and  signifies  lots, 
ts  name.  Enther  i.T.  26 ;  it  was  no  doubt 
to  the  Niiuerstitious  conceit  which  an- 
^  prevailcO,  of  some  days  1)€ing  more 
ale  than  others  for  any  undertaking :  in 
h«  endeavoured  to  find  out,  by  this  way 
fling,  what  month,  and  what  day  of  the 
.vras  most  unfortunate  to  the  Jews,  and 
urtunate  for  the  success  of  his  bloody 
a^inst  them.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
ktle  Ilaman  sought  for  direction  in 
air  from  tlic  Persian  idols,  the  God  of 
iiled  the  lot  as  to  fix  the  in> 
1 1-  to  almost  a  year's  distance, 
iiaan  the  first  month  to  Adar  the  Inst 
ytai,  iu  order  to  give  time  and  oppor- 
to  Mordecaj  and  Esiber  to  defeat  the 
■mcy. 

lUAlf,  MovxT.     A  hill  on  the  north- 

le  of  Jenisalem,  once  separated  from 

'  Arra  by  a  broad  valley,  which,  ac- 

l   to  Josephus,  was  filled  up  liy  the 

I,  and  the  two  hdls  converteu  into 

\\e  time  uf  David  it   stood  apart 

riiv      111.1   uas  under   cultivation ; 

V  V  .  vhing-Hoor  of  Araunah 

ftlA,'  David  buugbt,  nn  which 

t  aa  aiur  to  4  IU*] .  2  ^ain.  %xi\.  15 — 35. 

nine  spot  Solomon  a/ierwards  built 

nplc.  3  (.'hron.  iii.   I  ;   when  it  waa 

Ki  within  the  walls  of  the  city.    Here, 

is  supposed  to  have  l>een  di- 

ills  son  Isaac,  (ien.  xxii.  1,  2. 

"  vision  ;"  and  the  "  Land  of 

'ined  in  the  above  passage  in 

ti'K)    ul    Abraham,  was   probably  so 

/rom  iKing  seen  "  afar  off."     It  in- 

<?"•  who''    .'r...Mi  of  hills  on  which 

^B  wan  -'  liuilt. 

■B.  'Dm  <us  legislator  of  the 

xf  was  of  tlie  tnbe  of  Levi,  in  the  line 
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of  Konth  and  of  Amram,  whose  son  he  waa, 
and  therefore  in  the  fourth  generation  aAer 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  ascertained  by  the 
esode  of  the  iNrarliles,  when  Moses  waa 
eighty  years  old,  L.xod.  vii.  7-  By  a  singu* 
lar  providence,  the  infant  Moses,  when  ex- 
posed on  the  river  Nile,  through  fear  of  thv 
royal  decree,  after  his  mother  had  hid  him 
three  months,  because  he  was  a  giKnlly  child, 
was  taken  uii  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh'* 
daughter,  and  nursed  by  his  own  mother, 
whom  she  hired  at  the  suggestion  uf  hits  sla- 
ter Miriam.  Thus  did  he  find  an  asylum  in 
the  very  palace  of  hit  intended  destroyer ; 
while  his  intercourse  with  his  own  familr 
and  nation  was  still  most  naturally,  thotigD 
unexpectedly,  maintained  :  so  mysterious  are 
the  ways  of  Heaven.  And  while  he  was  in- 
structed "in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians," and  bred  up  in  the  midst  of  a  luxu- 
rious court,  he  acquired  at  home  the  know- 
ledge of  the  promised  redemption  of  Israel ; 
and,  "  by  faith  "  in  the  Redeemer  Christ, 
"  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  Uod,  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the 
reproach  of  Christ,"  or  |>ersecution  for 
Christ's  sake,  "  greater  riches  than  the  trea- 
sures of  Egy)>t :  for  he  had  respect  to  the 
recorapence  of  reward,"  Exodus  ii.  I — 10  j 
Acts  ini.  20—22 ;  Heb.  xi.  23 — 26  j  or  looked 
forward  to  a  future  state. 

Wlien  Moses  was  grown  to  manhood,  and 
was  full  forty  years  old,  he  was  moved  by  a 
divine  intimation,  as  it  seems,  to  undertake 
the  deliverance  of  his  countrymen  j  "  for 
he  sup])oscd  that  his  brethren  would  have 
understood  how  that  God.  by  his  hand, 
would  give  them  deliverance ;  but  they 
understood  not."  For  when,  in  the  eictu 
of  his  xeal  to  redress  their  gTie\°ance8,  he 
had  slain  an  Egyptian,  who  injured  one 
of  them,  in  which  he  probably  went  be- 
yond his  commission,  and  aftenvards  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  two  of  them  that 
were  at  variance,  they  rejected  his  media- 
tion i  and  "  the  man  who  had  done  wrong 
said,  \^nio  made  thee  a  judge  and  a  ruler 
over  us  ?  Intendest  thou  to  kill  me,  as  thoa 
killedst  the  Egyptian  yesterday  ?  "  So  ftlo- 
ses,  finding  it  was  known,  and  that  Pharaoh 
sought  to  slay  him,  fled  for  his  life  to  the 
land  of  Midian,  in  Arabia  Pelnea,  where  he 
married  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  Jetliro, 
or  Reuel.  prince  and  priest  of  Midian  ;  and, 
aa  a  shepherd,  kept  his  flocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Horeb,  or  Sinai,  for  forty  years, 
Exo<lus  ii.  II — 21  ;  iii.  1  ;  xviii.  5;  Num.  x. 
29;  Acts  vii.  23 — 30.  Durinff  this  long  exile 
Moses  was  trained  in  the  school  of  humble 
circumstances  for  that  arduous  mission  which 
he  had  prematurely  anticipated  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  the  unthinking  zeal  which  at  first 
actuated  him,  learned  to  distnist  himself. 
His  backwardness,  afterwards,  to  undertake 
that  mission  for  which  he  waa  destined  from 
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the  womb,  waa  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
forwardness  before,  I'lxod.  iv.  10 — 13. 

At  length,  when  the  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  was  come  to  the  full,  and  they 
cried  to  God  for  succour,  and  the  king  was 
dead,  and  all  the  men  in  Hgypt  that  sought 
his  Ufe,  "  the  God  of  glory "  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire,  from  the  midst  of 
a  bush,  and  announced  himself  as  "  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,"  under 
the  titles  of  Jahoh  Knd  JEhjth,  expressive  of 
his  unity  and  KauicncM  ;  and  commissioned 
him  first  to  make  known  to  the  Israelites  the 
divine  will  for  their  deliverance ;  and  next 
to  go  with  the  elders  of  Israel  to  Pharaoh, 
requiring  him,  in  the  name  of  "  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  to  suffer  the  people 
to  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  their  God," 
after  such  sacrifices  had  been  long  intermit- 
ted during  their  bondage ;  for  the  Lgyj)- 
tiana  had  sunk  into  bestial  polj'theism,  and 
would  bnve  stoned  them,.  haJ  they  attempted 
to  sacrifice  to  their  principal  divinities,  the 
[•pis,  or  bull,  &c.,in  thu  land  itself:  fort'Cell- 
[ing,  also,  the  opposition  they  would  meet  with 
[from  the  king,  the  migiity  signs  and  won- 
'ders  that  would  finally  compel  his  assent, 
Rnd  their  spoiling  of  the  l-2gyptians,  by  ask- 
ing or  demanding  of  them  (not  borrowing) 
jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  rai- 
ment,  (by  way  of  wages  or  compensation  for 
their  services,)  as  originally  declared  to 
Abraham,  that  "  they  snould  go  out  from 
Ihenee  with  great  substance,"  Gen.  xv.  14  ; 
[Exod.  ii.  23—25;  iii.  2—22  ;   viii.  25,  20. 

To  vouch  his  divine  commission  to  the 
[Israelites,  God  enabled  Moses  to  work  three 
[•ignal  miracles:  I.  Turning  his  rod  into  a 
?rpcnt,  and  restoring  it  again  :  2.  Making 
'his  hand  leprouti  &%  snow,  when  he  first  drew 
it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  restoring  it  sound 
as  before  when  he  next  drew  it  out :  and, 
3.  Turning  the  water  of  the  river  into  blood. 
And  the  people  believed  the  signs,  and  the 
promised  deliverance,  and  wortihipped.  To 
as!4ist  htm,  also,  in  his  arduous  mission, 
when  Moses  had  represented  that  he  was 
"  not  eloquent,  hut  slow  of  speech,"  and  of 
a  slow  or  stammering  tongue,  God  inapired 
Aaron,  his  elder  brother,  to  go  and  meet 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  to  be  his  spokes- 
man to  the  people,  Exod.  iv.  1 — 31,  and  his 
prophet  to  Pharaoh ;  while  Moses  was  to  be 
a  god  to  both,  as  speaking  to  them  in  the 
name,  or  by  the  authority,  of  God  himself, 
Exod.  vii.  1,2.  At  their  first  interview  with 
Phamob,  they  declared,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  people  go, 
that  they  may  hold  u  feast  unio  in«  in  the 
wilderness.  And  Pharaoh  said,  Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  1  should  obey  his  voire  to  let 
Israel  go  ?  I  know  not,"  or  regard  not, 
"  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go." 
In  answer  to  this  haughty  tyrant,  they  styled 
the  Lord  by  a  more  ancient  title,  which  the 
Egyiitians  ought  to  have  known  and  respect- 
edj  from  Abraham's  days,  when  he  plagued 
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them  in  the  matter  of  Sarah :  "  The  God  of 
the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us  :  Let  us  (to, 
we  pray  thee,  three  days'  jonmer  into  the 
desert,  and  sacrifice  unto  the  Ijord  our  (lod, 
lest  he  fall  upon  us  with  pestilence  or  vith 
the  sword:"  plainly  intimating  to  Pharanh, 
also,  not  to  incur  his  indignation,  bv  rcfai- 
ing  to  comply  with  his  desire.  But  the  king 
not  only  refused,  but  increased  the  burdtm 
of  the  people,  Exod.  v.  1 — 19  ;  and  \ht  \\tiy- 
nle  murmured,  and  hearkened  not  unto 
Closes,  when  he  repealed  froca  the  Loni  b:< 
assurances  of  deliverance  aod  prottniiin. 
for  anguish  of  spirit,  and  for  cruel  boods^, 
Exod.  V.  20 — 23  ;  vi.  1 — 9. 

At  their  second  interview  with  Pli;.n.ih, 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  .H:i;n 
requiring  him  to  let  the  children  of  L-rarl  vo 
out  of  nis  land;  Pharaoh,  as   foretold,  it- 
manded  of  them  to  show  a  miriji '    f 
selves,  in  proof  of  their  comn; 
Aaron  cast  down  his  rod,  and  ii  in.  jii..  j 
serpent  before   Pharaoh  and   l)efore  hi«  f«:- 
vants,   or  olhcers   of  his  court.     The  kiric 
then  called  upon  his  wise  men  and  r.L" 
cians,  to  know  if  they  could  do  a.*  mu^  ii  .h 
the  power  of  their  gods,  '*  and  they  . 
with  their  enchantments  ;  for  they  ca>:  ■' 
every  man  his  rod,  and  they  becan.<      r 
pents;  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  ti:'  ! 
8eq>cnts."  Here  the  original  phrase,  f;  •  .  ,  • 
"and  tbej-  did  so,"  or  "  in  like  mai    .; 
may  only  indicate  the  attempt,  and  nut  tfc( 
deed ;  as  after^'ards,  in  the  plague  of  lirt. 
"  when  they  did  so  with  their  enchantraenfik 
but  could  not."  Exod.  viii.  18.    And,  indn^ 
tlie  original  term,  srr'Dni',  rendered  "lllKir 
enchantments,"   as   derived    from   the  roM 
Dub.  or  B^b,  to  AiJe  or  corer,  fitly  exprcMH 
the  secret    deceptions   of    legerdemaui,  c* 
sleight. of-hand,    to   impose    on    spevtaton^ 
and  the  remark  of  the  magicians,  wheo  us- 
able to  imitate  the  production  of  her,  vUd) 
was  beyond   their   skill   and  dexterity,  oa 
account  of  their  minuteness, — "This  nth* 
finger  of  a  God  ! " — seems  to  strengthen  die 
supposition  ;    especially  as   the    Lgj-utau 
were  famous  for  k'gerdemain  and  for  charm- 
ing serjients  :  and  the  magicians,  baviof  hat 
notice   of  the   miracle  they   were   expected 
to    imitate,    might   make  provision  icruni- 
inglv.  and  bring  live  serpent*,  which  thrr 
might  have  substituted  for  their  rodf.    \ti 
though  Aaron's  serpent  swallowefl  up  tbar 
serpents,  showing  the  superiority  of  tketni 
miracle  over  the  false,  2  Thess.  ij.  9,  it  m^ 
only  lead  the  king  to  conclude,  that  .M<wi 
and  Aaron  were  more  expert  jugglen  thin 
Jannes  and  Jambres,   who   opjHMed  llmi. 
2  Timothy  iii.  8.     And  the  heart  of  Vhrnti^ 
was  hardened,  so  that  he  "  bearkeord  »o« 
unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said,"  or  Ivft- 
told,  E.\od.  vi.  10,  11 ;  rii  8 — 13.    For  iW 
conduct  of  .Moses  as  the  deliverer  and  Iwr. 
giver   of    the    IsraeUtes,    see    Pi.tori5  or 
Egvpt,  Rti)  Sra,  and  Law. 

.\t   Alount   Sinai   the   Lord  was  \l^tifi 
to  make  Moees.  the  redeemer  of  Imd,  • 
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cnrinrat  type  of  tbe  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
•*  I  will  raiae  them  up  a  prophet  from  ainon^ 
lll«ir  brethren,  like  unto  tnee,  and  will  put 
my  words  in  bis  mouth  ;  and  he  Khali  fipe.-ik 
unto  them  all  that  I  ihall  cornmand  him : 
and  it  shoU  come  to  pau,  that  whosoever 
will  not  hearken  unto  mv  words,  which  he 
•ball  apeak  in  rar  name,  I  will  re(}uire  it  of 
him:"  which  Aloses  communicated  to  the 
people.  "The  Lord  thy  'lod  will  raise  up 
onto  thee  a  prophet,  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me :  unto  him 
■haJl  ye  hearken,"  Deut.  xviii.  15 — 19. 
Thu  prophet  like  unto  Moses  was  our  lAird 
JesxM  Christ,  who  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  of 
the  middle  class  of  the  people,  and  re-fem- 
bletl  hi^  prederessor,  in  personal  intercourite 
God,  miracle«,  and  legislation,  which 
Other  prophet  did,  Deut.  xxxiv.  in — 12; 
to  wnom  God,  at  his  transiif^uration, 
required  the  world  to  hearken.  Matt.  xvii.  5. 
Wfkence  our  Lord's  freouent  admonition  to 
the  Jewish  church,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear,"  Matthew  xiii.  9,  Sec ; 
which  it  addressed,  also,  by  the  Spirit  to 
(he  <  !hriittian  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Rev. 
iii.  23. 

la  the  affair  of  tbe  golden  calf,  (see  Cay.) 
conduct  of  Moses  showed  the  greatest 
for  (lod's  honour,  and  a  holy  indig- 
ion  against  the  sin  of  Aaron  and  the  peo- 
pt«.  And  when  Moses  drew  nigh,  and  saw 
tluMr  proceedings,  his  anger  wa.\ed  hot,  and 
h*  ctat  away  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  or 
•IMM  tablets  on  which  were  engraven  the 
ten  coromanllmen^<^  by  the  finger  of  God 
himself,  and  brake  them  beneath  tbe  mount, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people ;  in  token  tliat 
covenant  between  tJod  and  them  ivas 
rescinded  on  his  part,  in  consequence 
eir  tran»gre«sion.  He  then  took  the 
calf,  and  burned  it  in  the  fire,  and 
id  it  to  powder,  and  mixed  it  with 
«Mer,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink 
o(  it.  .\fter  thus  destroying  their  idol,  he 
•ttdioted  puni^fhment  on  the  idolaters  them- 
•rlvF^  ,  for  he  summoned  all  that  were  on 
the  thirds  «ide  to  attend  him  ;  and  all  the 
j«Titir«  ha\  ini?  obeyed  the  call,  he  sent  them, 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  slay  all  the  idol- 
mtrrt.  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the  other, 
withoti!  favour  or  afTcction  either  to  their 
aei^hlxiiir  or  to  their  brother;  and  they  slew 
t  three  thousand  men.  'I'he  Lord  also 
grievous  plague  among  them  for  their 
Bxodus  xxxii.  2 — 35  ,  on  which  oc- 
.Moaes  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  love 
ople,  by  interceding  for  them  with 
and  of  his  own  disinterestedness, 
the  ofler  of  the  Almighty  to  adopt 
in  their  room,  and  in.ike  of  them 
t  nation."  He  prayed  that  God 
blot  him  out  of  his  Ixiok.  that  is,  take 
f  hi*  life,  if  he  would  not  forgive  "  the 
in  of  his  people  ;"  and  prevailed  with 
to  alter  his  determination  of  withdraw- 
lUs  pr«.sence  from  them,  and  sending  an 
angel  to  conduct  them  to  the  und 
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of  promise.  So  wonderful  was  the  con- 
descension of  God  to  the  voice  of  a  man, 
and  so  mighty  the  power  of  prayer 

Wlien  the  Lord  had  pardoned  the  people, 
and  taken  them  again  into  favour,  he  com- 
manded Moses  to  hew  two  tablets  of  atone, 
like  the  former,  which  were  broken,  and  to 
present  them  to  him  on  the  top  of  the 
mount ;  and  on  these  the  Lord  wrote  again 
the  ten  commandments,  for  a  renewal  of  the 
covenant  bet^veen  him  and  his  people.  To 
reword  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  Moses, 
(tod  was  pleased,  at  his  request,  to  grant 
him  a  fuller  view  of  the  divine  glory,  or  pre- 
sence.  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  And,  to 
confirm  his  authority  with  the  people  on  hiK 
return,  after  the  second  conference  of  forty 
day.s,  be  imparted  to  him  a  portion  of  that 
glory  or  light  by  which  bis  immediate  pre- 
sence was  manifested  :  for  the  face  of  Moses 
shone  so  that  Aaron  and  all  the  people  were 
afraid  to  come  nigh  him,  until  he  had  put  a 
veil  on  his  face,  to  hide  its  brightness.  This 
was  an  honour  never  voucliR.ifed  to  mortal 
before  nor  after^vards  till  Christ,  the  Pro- 
phet like  Moses,  in  his  transfiguration  also, 
appeared  arrayed  in  a  larger  measure  of  the 
same  lustre.  Then  Moses  again  beheld  the 
glory  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  minis- 
tered thereto  in  a  glorified  form  himself, 
Esod.  xxwv.  1 — 35  ;  Malt.  xvii.  1 — 8. 

At  Kibroth  Hatoavah,  when  the  people 
loathed  the  manna,  and  longed  fur  flesh, 
Moses  betrayed  great  impatience,  and  wished 
for  death.  He  was  also  reproved  for  unbe- 
lief. At  Kadrsh  Barnea,  Moses  having  en- 
couraged tbe  people  to  proceed,  saying, 
"  Behold,  the  Lord  thy  (iod  hath  set  ihe 
land  before  thee ;  go  up  and  possess  it,  as 
the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  unto 
you:  fear  not,"  Deut.  i.  19 — 21  ;  they  be- 
trayed great  diffidence,  and  proposed  to 
Moses  to  send  spies  to  search  out  the  land, 
and  point  out  to  them  the  way  they  should 
enter,  and  the  course  they  should  take.  And 
the  proposal  *'  plea«ed  him  well,"  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lurd  he  sent  twelve  men, 
one  out  of  each  tribe,  to  spy  out  tbe  Land, 
Deut.  i.  22,  23;  Num.  xiii.  1—20.  All 
the.se,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  having 
brought  "  an  evil  report,"  so  discour- 
aged the  people,  that  they  murmured 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  and  said 
unto  them,  "  Would  God  that  we  hail  died 
in  the  land  of  Egypt;  or  would  (iod  that 
we  had  died  in  the  wilderness !  And  where- 
fore hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this  land 
to  fall  by  the  sword,  that  our  wives  and  our 
children  shall  l»e  a  prey  ?  Were  it  not  better 
for  us  to  return  into  Egypt  ?  And  they  said 
one  to  another.  Let  us  make  a  captain,  and 
return  into  Egypt."  They  even  went  so  far 
AS  to  propose  to  stone  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
because  they  exhorted  the  people  not  to 
rebel  against  the  Lord,  nor  to  fear  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land.  Num.  xiv.  1 — 10;  Deut.  i. 
36 — 28.  Here  again  the  noble  patriotism  of 
Moses  was  liimaUv  di«plaved.     He  airsin  re- 
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TilBed  the  divine  offer  to  disinhent  the  Israel- 
ites, and  make  of  him  and  hisfuniilya"g^reater 
and  mighter  nation  than  they."  He  urged  the 
most  persuasive  motives  with  their  offended 
God,  not  to  destroy  them  with  the  threat- 
ened pestilence,  lest  the  heathen  mijjrht  say, 
"  that  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  hring  them 
into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  them." 
He  powerfully  appealed  to  the  long-tried 
mercies  and  forgivenesses  they  had  experi- 
enced ever  since  their  departure  from  Ejjypt ; 
and  his  energetic  supplication  prevailed ;  for 
the  Lord  graciously  said,  "  I  have  pardoned, 
according  to  thy  word:  hut  verily.as  1  live,aU 
the  earth  shall  he  filled  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  ;"  or  shall  adore  him  for  his  righteous 
judgments  ;  "  for  all  these  men  which  have 
seen  my  glory  and  my  miracles  which  1  did 
in  Egypt,  and  m  the  wilderness,  and  have 
temptea  me  these  ten  times,  and  have  not 
hearkened  to  my  voice,  surely  shall  not  see 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers : 
neither  shall  anr  of  them  that  provoked  me 
see  it.  As  ye  have  spoken  in  my  ears,  so 
will  1  do  unto  you,"  by  a  righteous  retalia- 
tion :  "  your  carcasses  shall  fall  in  this  wil- 
derness. But  your  little  ones,  which  ye  said 
should  he  a  prey,  them  will  I  hring  in ;  and 
they  shuU  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty 
years,  and  bear  your  whoredoms,  after  the 
number  of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched 
the  land,  each  dav  for  a  year,  until  your 
carcasses  be  ivasteJ  in  the  wilderness."  And 
imraediately  after  this  sentence,  as  the  ear- 
nest of  its  full  accomplishment,  all  the  spies, 
except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  were  cut  off,  and 
died  by  the  plague  before  the  Lord,  Num.  xir. 
1 1—37  ;  Deut.  i.  34—39. 

The  people  now,  to  repair  their  fault,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Muses,  presumptuously 
•went  to  invade  the  Amalekites  and  Canaan- 
ites  of  Mount  Scir,  or  Hor;  who  defeated 
them,  and  chased  them  as  bees  to  Ilormah, 
Num.  xiv.  39 — 15;  Ueut.  i.  41 — 14.  On  the 
morrow  they  were  ordered  to  turn  away 
from  the  jirumised  land,  and  to  take  their 
journey  south-westwards,  towards  the  way 
of  the  lied  .Sea  :  and  they  abode  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Kadesh  many  days,  or  yearv. 
Numbers  xiv.  25  j  Deut.  i.  40 — 16.  The  ill 
success  of  the  expedition  against  the  Ama- 
lekites, according  to  Josephus,  occasioned 
the  rebellion  of  Korah,  which  broke  out 
shortly  after,  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  with 
greater  violence  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
under  Kurah,  the  ringleader,  who  drew  into 
it  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  heads  of  the 
senior  tribe  of  lleuben,  and  two  hundred 
and  lifty  princes  of  the  as8em1)ly,  among 
whom  were  even  several  of  the  Levites. 
Cbee  Korah.)  But  although  "  all  Israel  round 
about  had  fled  at  the  cry  of  the  devoted 
families  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  for  fear  that 
the  earth  should  swallow  them  up  also ; " 
yet,  on  the  morrow,  they  returned  to  their 
rebellJous  spirit,  and  murmured  against  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron,  saying,  "  Ye  have  killed  the 
people  of  the  Lord."  On  thi-t  occasion 
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also,    the    I,or<l    threatened    to    C( 
them  as  in  a  moment ;  but,  on  the  tnti 
siun   of  Moses,  only    smote    them   with 
plague,  which  was  stayed  by  an  atonem 
made   by  Aaron,  after   the    destruction 
fourteen    thousand    seven    hondnd 
Num.  xvi.  41 — .SO. 

On  the  return  of  the  Israelites, 
many  years'  wandering,  to  the  same 
trous  station  of  Kadeoh  Bamea,  even  M 
liiimielf  was  guilty  of  an  offence,  in  wl 
his  brother  j\aron  was  involved,  and  I'ur 
which  both  were  excluded,  as  a  poniskmeiiL, 
from  entering  the  promised  land.  At  Mi 
bah  Kadesh  the  congregation  rauri 
against  Moses,  for  bringing  them 
barren  wilderness  without  water  j  when 
Lord  commanded  Moses  to  take  hit  rs^ 
which  had  been  laid  up  before  the  Lord, 
and  with  Aaron  to  assemble  the  congrcA- 
tion  together,  and  to  speak  to  tlve  rock  be- 
fore their  eyes;  which  should  supply  inUt 
for  the  congregation  and  their  cattle.  "  But 
Moses  said  unto  the  congre^tion,  whea 
they  were  assembled,  Heaj*  notr,  ye  rebel*, 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rork  i 
And  he  smote  the  rook  twice  with  hi» 
and  the  water  came  out  abundantly  ;  and 
congregation  drank,  and  their  cattle 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  andAi 
Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to  sanctiff  i 
in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel;  tnere- 
fore  ye  shall  not  bring  thi«  congregatioa 
into  the  land  which  1  have  given  waa,' 
Num.  XX.  1 — 13;  and  afterwards  in  stroofW 
terms  :  "  Because  ye  rebelled  against  af 
commandment,"  &c..  Num.  xivii.  U. 

The  offence  of  Moaes,  as  far  as  w»j  ht 
collected  from  so  concise  an  account,  ttast 
to  lutve  been,  I.  He  distrusted  or  disfaelimal 
that  water  could  be  produced  from  the  rvti 
only  by  sneaking  to  it ;  which  was  a  Ki)ch«r 
miracle  than  he  had  performed  before  it 
llephidim,  Kxod.  xvii.  G.  2.  He  nnnecaas- 
rily  smote  the  rock  twice  ;  thereby  Ijetnyini 
an  unwarrantable  impatience.  3.  Ht'atf 
not,  at  least  in  the  jihrase  he  used,  ascnkr 
the  glory  of  the  miracle  wholly  to  GoJ, 
but  rather  to  himself  and  his  bruiUr: 
"  Must  tee  fetch  you  water  out  of  tk» 
rock  ? "  And  he  denuminated  them  "  leWi" 
against  hia  and  his  brother's  autbontr,  »liK^ 
aiihough  un  implied  act  of  ;    '  cwui 

God,  ought  tu  have  been  etat<  lonair 

occasion,  "  Ye  have  been  rebou  ngmust  ik 
Lord,  from  the  day  that  1  knew  yau."Di* 
ix.  24,  which  he  spake  without  blamr.  f^ 
want  of  more  caution  on  this  oenan 
"  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips, 
they  provoked  hia   spirit,"   Psalm 

Thus  "  was  God  sanctified  at  the    

Meribah,"  by  his  impartial  justice,  in  pMk^ 
inghisgreatest  favourites  when  they  diuaia^ 
Num.  IX.  13.  How  severely  Muem  Idtta 
deprivation,  appears  from  bis  humbk.** 
it  should   seem   repeated,   ^'  ••  " 

the  Lord  lo  reverse  the  sen:  !- '- 

of  gods,  thou  hast  begun  to  miowioji*- 
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((T«atneM,  nnd  thy  mighty  hand ; 
(rhnt  ({od  i»  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth 

(an  do  according  to  thy  works,  and 
lIlBg  to  thy  might }  I  pray  tliee  let  me 
MV  and  Me  the  good  land  beyond  .)or- 

even  that  goodly  mountain  l^'hanon." 
>e  whole  hreadth  of  the  land.  "But  the 
I  wa«  wroth  with  mc  for  your  sakea,  and 
Id  not  hear  me  :  and  he  said  unto  me, 
it  raihce  thee  ;  speak  no  more  unto  roe 
Ua  matt4«r.  tiet  thee  up  unto  the  top 
"Hfpih,  and  li(i  up  thine  eyes  wectward. 

northward,  and  southward,  and  east- 
I.  and  behold  it  with  thine  eye« :  for 
I  thalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan."  Deut. 
»— 37- 
M  fiaculttea  of  this  iUuatriout  legislator, 

of  mind  and  body,  were  not  im]iaired 
w  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
1  he  died.  "  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor 
latur^l  "UrctiKlh  abated,"  Deut  xxxiv.  7: 
the  oubtext  of  all  his  compositions  was 
Sontf,  or  the  Divine  Ode,  which  Bishop 
th  elegantly  styles,  Cycnea  Oratio,  "  the 
■  8>wun'»>  Oration."  His  death  took 
llk-r  the  Ijord  had  shown  him,  from 
vSp  u(  i'lKgnh,  a  distant  %-iew  of  the  pro> 
d  lai)il,  tfiroughout  its  whole  extent. 
.  till  11  liiiiiod  hi8  body  in  a  raJley  op|>o- 
r,  in  the  land  of  .Aloab;  but  no 
ii  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day," 
rvc*  the  sacred  niiitorLan,  who  annexed 
rircumatanreji  nf  his  deuth  to  the  book 
eutcronomy.  xxxiv.  <5.  From  an  obscure 
ige  m  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
tael  the  archangel  is  said  to  have  con- 
ed with  the  devil  alNiut  the  body  of  .Mo- 
iaAe  9,  some  have  thought  that  he  was 
id  hy  the  ministry  of  angels,  near  the 
I  of  the  idolatr)-  of  the  litraelitps ;  but 

the  spot  was  purposely  concealed,  lest 

mull  miifht  al»o  DC   Converted   into  an 

itrous  worship  among  the  Ura- 

.t' brazen  serpent.    Ueth-penr  lay 

•  lot  of  the  Reubcnites,  Joshua  xiii.  20. 

OB  so  oliMCure  a  paiiMage  nothiitg  can  be 

Tlic  •■  body  of  Moses,"  may  figura- 

f   mean  the    Jewish    church ;    or  the 

e  may  l>«  an  allusion  to  a  received  tra- 

n,  which,  without  affirming  or  denying 

nth,  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  moral 

n. 

MiphuD.  who  frequently  attempts  to 
Jluh  the  simple  narrative  of  holy  writ, 
!*ents  MoBcs  as  attended  to  the  top  of 
ih  by  Joshua,  his  successor,  Ele&tar,  the 

pricU,  and  the  whole  senate ;  and  that, 

be  had  dismi>>eil  the  senate,  while  he 
convertiing  uith  Joshua  and  Hleazar, 
rmbrating  them,  a  cloud  suddenly  came 

and  enveloped  him ;  and  he  vanished 

their  sight,  and  he  was  taken  away  to 
ftain  valley.     "In  the  sacred  books," 

he,  "  it  is  written,  that  he  died ;  fear- 
D  Bay  that  on  account  uf  hi«  transcend- 
irtue,  he  had  departed  to  the  Deity." 
Jcirish  hiatorian  naa  here,  perhaps,  imi- 
account  of  our  Lord's  asceiuion, 
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furnished  by  th«  evangelist.  Liike  xxiv.  50, 
Actsi.  Q ;  wishing  to  raise  Mow*  to  a  level  with 
Christ,  'llie  pre-eminence  of  Moses's  charac. 
ter  is  briedy  deacribed  by  the  sacred  historian, 
Samuel  or  Etra :  "And  there  arose  not  a 
prophet  since,  in  Israel,  like  unto  Mosea, 
whom  the  Ixird  knew  face  to  face ;  in  all  the 
signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent 
him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh, 
and  all  hi.>i  servants,  and  all  his  land ;  and 
in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in  all  the  great 
terror,  which  Mo.seg  showed  in  the  sight  o£ 
all  Israel,"  Deut.  xxxiv.  10 — 13. 

So  marked  and  hallowed  is  the  character 
of  this,  the  most  eminent  of  mere  men.  that 
it  has  often  been  successfully  made  the  haoia 
of  an  irresistible  argument  for  the  truth  of 
his  divine  mission.  'I"Tjus  I'elle'rier  observe*. 
Every  imposture  has  an  object  in  view,  and 
an  aim  more  or  less  selfish.  Men  practise 
deceit  for  money,  for  ulea-sure,  or  for  glory. 
If,  by  a  strange  comDination,  the  love  of 
mankind  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  an 
impostor,  doubtlexs,  even  then,  he  hn»  con- 
trived  to  reconcile,  at  least,  his  own  ticlfish 
interests  with  those  of  the  htiman  race.  If 
men  deceive  others,  for  the  sake  of  causing 
their  own  opinions  or  their  OHii  party  to 
triumph,  they  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  for- 
get their  own  interests  during  the  struggle, 
but  they  again  remember  them  when  the 
victory  is  achieved.  It  is  a  general  rule, 
that  no  impostor  forgets  himseU  long.  But 
Mosea  forgot  himself,  and  forgot  himself  to 
the  Lust.  Yet  there  is  no  middle  supposition. 
If  Mows  was  not  a  divinely  inspired  mes- 
senger, he  wae  an  impostor  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Niuna,  a  slight  and  single  fraud,  designed 
to  secure  some  good  end,  that  we  have  to 
charge  him  with,  but  a  series  of  deceits, 
many  of  which  were  gross ;  a  profound,  dis- 
honest, perfidious,  sanguinary  dissimulation, 
continued  for  the  space  of  forty  years.  If 
Alosea  was  not  a  divinely  comroisi^ioned  pro- 
phet, he  was  not  the  saviour  of  the  people, 
out  their  tyrant  and  their  murderer.  StiU, 
we  repeat,  this  barbarous  linpoKtor  always 
forgot  himself;  and  his  disintercRtedneas,  oa 
regarded  himself  personaUy,  his  fiuuily,  and 
his  tribe,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  in  his  administration.  As  to  him- 
self personally  :  He  is  destined  to  die  in  the 
wilderness ;  he  is  never  to  taste  the  tran- 
quillity, the  plentv,  and  the  deliffht,  the  pos- 
Bc«sion  of  which  ae  promises  to  nis  country- 
men ;  be  shares  with  tliem  only  their  fatii^es 
and  privations  i  he  has  more  anxieties  than 
they,  on  their  account,  in  their  acts  of  diso- 
bedience, and  in  their  perpetual  murmurings. 
Ab  to  his  family :  He  does  not  nominate  bis 
sons  as  bis  successors ;  he  places  them,  with- 
out any  pri\'ileges  or  distinctions,  among  the 
obscure  sons  of  Levi ;  they  are  not  even  ad- 
mitted mto  the  sacerdotal  authority.  Unlike 
all  other  fathers,  Mo.hcs  withdraws  them 
from  public  view,  and  deprives  them  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  glory  and  favour.    Sa. 
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mnel  and  Eli  aBslgn  a  part  of  their  paternal 
authority  to  their  sons,  and  permit  them  even 
to  abuse  it;  but  the  sons  of  Moses,  in  the 
wilderness,  are  only  the  simple  servants  of 
the  tabernacle ;  like  all  the  other  sons  of 
Kohath,  if  thev  even  dare  to  raise  the  veil 
which  covers  tne  sacred  furniture,  the  bur- 
den  of  which  they  carry,  death  is  denounced 
against  them.  Where  can  we  find  more 
complete  disinterestedness  than  in  Moses  ? 
Is  not  his  the  character  of  an  U|iri|;;ht  man. 
who  has  the  general  good,  not  his  own  in- 
terests, at  heart ;  of  a  man  who  submissively 
acquiesces  in  the  commands  of  <>od,  without 
resistance  and  without  demur?  When  we 
consider  these  several  things;  when  we  re- 
flect on  all  the  mini.stry  of  Moses,  on  his 
life,  on  his  death,  on  his  character,  on  his 
abilities,  and  his  success ;  we  are  powerfully 
convinced  that  he  was  the  messenger  of  <iotl. 
If  we  consider  him  only  as  an  able  legislator, 
as  a  Lycurgus,  as  a  Numa,  his  actions  are 
inexplicable  :  we  find  not  in  him  the  affec- 
tions, the  interests,  the  views  which  usually 
belong  to  the  human  heart.  The  simphcity, 
the  harmony,  the  verity  of  this  natural  cha- 
racter arc  gone ;  they  give  place  to  an  inco- 
herent union  of  ardour  and  imposture;  of 
daring  and  of  timidity,  of  incapacity  and 
genius,  of  cruelty  and  sensibility.  No !  Mo- 
ses was  inspired  by  (iod :  he  received  from 
God  the  law  which  he  left  his  countrymen. 

To  Moses  we  owe  that  important  portion 
of  holy  scripture,  the  Pentateuch,  which 
brings  us  acquainted  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  entrance  of  sin  and  death,  the  first 
promisesofredemption.the  flood,  the  peopling 
of  the  postdiluvian  earth,  and  the  origin  of 
nations,  the  call  of  .Vbraham,  and  the  giving 
of  the  law.  We  have,  indeed,  in  it  the  early 
history  of  religion,  and  a  key  to  all  the  sub- 
sequent dispensations  of  God  to  man.  The 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these  most 
venerable  and  important  books  have  been 
established  by  various  writers  ;  hut  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
writings  of  Moses  have  the  merit  of  com- 
pressing much  argument  into  few  words : — 
1.  'ITiere  is  a  minutrnesi  in  the  details  of  the 
JVIosaic  writings,  which  beg[)eaks  their  truth ; 
for  it  often  bespeaks  the  eye-witness,  as  in 
the  adventure*  of  the  wilderness ;  and  often 
seems  intended  to  supply  directions  to  the 
artificer,  as  in  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 2.  There  are  touches  of  nature  in  the 
narrative  which  bespeak  its  truth,  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  regard  them  otherwise  than  as 
strokes  from  the  life;  as  where  "the  mixed 
multitude,"  whether  half-castes  or  Egyp. 
tians,  are  the  6r8t  to  sigh  for  the  cucumbers 
and  melons  of  Egypt,  and  to  spread  discon- 
tent through  the  camp,  Num.  xi.  4  ;  as  the 
miserable  exculpation  of  himself,  which 
Aaron  attempts,  with  all  the  cowardice  of 
conscious  guilt,  "  I  cast  into  the  fire,  and 
there  came  out  this  calf:"  the  fire,  to  be 
mire,  being  in  the  fault,  Exod.  .vxxii.  24. 
3.  There  are  certain  little  inconreuietices 
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represented    as   turning  up    anexpectedly,  | 
that  bespeak  truth  in  the  story ;  for  thev  art  i 
just  such  accidents  as  are   characteristic  of  i 
the  working  of  a  new  system  and  ttntried  [ 
machinery.     What  is  to  be  done  with  th«J 
man  who  is  found  gathering  sticks  on  thtj 
sabbath-day  ?  Num.  xv.  32.     (Could  an  iin> 
postor  have  devised  such   a  trifle  ?)     Ho^ 
18  the  inheritance  of  the  daughters  of  Z<lo 
phehad   to  be  disposed  of,  there  being_ 
neir-male  ?  Num.  xx.xvi.  2.      Either  oft" 
inconsiderable   matters   in    them«elve«. 
both  giving  occasion  to  very  important  h 
the  one  touching  life,  ami  the  other  propotjrJ 
4.  There   is  a  simphcity  in   the   manner 
Moses,  when  tellinR  ]w  tale,  which  be 
its  truth  :  no  parade  of  language,  no 
of  circumstance  even  in  his  miracles,  a 
desty  and  dignity  throughout  alL     Let 
but  compare  him  in  any  trying  scene  i 
Josephus ;  his  description,  for  instance,  i 
the  passage   through   the    Red   Sea,  Ex 
xiv.,  of  the  murmuring  of  the  Israelites  i 
the  supply  of  Quails  and  manna,  with     . 
same  as  given  tiy  the  Jewish  historian,  of 
rhetorician  we  might    rather    say,  and  the 
force  of  the  observation  will  be  felt    5.  That 
is  a  candour  in  the  treatment  of  his  snbjeci 
by  ftloses,  which  bespeaks  his  truth  ;  as  vim 
he  tells  of  his  own  want  of  eloquence,  vhick 
unfitted  him  for  a  leader,   Exod.  iv.  10;  fan 
own  want  of  faith,  which  prevented  him  frwa 
entering  the  promised  land.   Num.  xi.  I.'; 
the  idolatf)'  of  Aaron  his  brother.   I  ' 
xxxii.   21  ;    the   profaneness    of    Nni!  ■' 
Abihu,  his  nephews.  Lev.  x. ;  the 
and  punishment  of  Miriam,  his  > 
xii.  1.     6.  There  \a  li  disintereste/:     . 
conduct,  which  bespeaks  him  \o 
of  tnith :  for  though  he  had  sons,  he  cpp- 
rently  takes  no  measures  during  his  life  l» 
give  them  ofhces  of  trust   or  profit :  uai  ' 
nis  death  he  appoints  as  bis  succesMf  OM 
who  had  no  claims  upon  him,  either  of  all^ 
ance,  of  clanship,  or  of  blood.     7.  There  ttt 
certain  prophetical  passag-es  in  the  wnliBC> 
of  Moses,  which  bespeak   their  tmth,-  a. 
several  respecting  the  future  Messiah,  ni 
the  very  sublime  and  literal  one  retperiiac 
the    final   fall    of  ilerusalem.    Deut.  irrio. 
8.   There  it  a  simple  key  supplied  by  (hot 
writings,  to  the  meaning  of  manr  aadfll 
traditions   current   among^    the    ocallKM, 
though  greatly  disguised,  which  is  uulhv 
circumstance  that  bespeaks  their  truth'.  Sk 
the  golden  age ;  the  garden  of  the  HetptfV 
des  ;  the  fruit-tree  in  the  midst  of  the  $Bda 
which  the  dragon  guarded ;  the  destnitM 
of  mankind  bv  a  flood,  all  except  two  p(f*iB^ 
and  those  righteous  persons, 

tniucuBi  mmiKu,  ruttam  nmtUti  odor; 

the  rdinbow,  "which  Jupiter  *tt  ic  li* 
cloud,  a  sign  to  men;"  the  sevrr.th  i'l 
sacred  day  ;  with  many  others,  all  ■  r,  7L-  r; 
to  establish  the  reality  of  the  fa."  ^wi'' 
Moses  relates,  because  tending  to  ihw  1.^ 
vestiges  of  the  Lke  present  thein«elves  ni  '.i- 
traditional   history   of   the  world  «t  \tr^- 


9.  The  roDCTirrence  which  w  found  between 

the  writings  of  Mo«es  and  thoKe  of  the  New 

Testmincnt  bespeak«  their  tnith :  the  latter 

ContUntljr  appealing  to  them,  bein|{  indeed 

hot  the  completion  of  the  system  which  the 

othcrx  are  the  (irst  to  put  forth.    Nor  is  this 

■n  illuiiiral  argument ;  for,  thounrh  the  cre- 

dtbtlity  of  the  New  Testament  itself  may  cer- 

tunly  he  reasoned  out  from  the  tnith  of  the 

Pentateuch  once  cRtablished.  it  is  gtill  very 

bkx   from   depending  on  that  circumstance 

flxchuively,  or  even  principally.    The  New 

Tcatxmcnt  demands  acceptance  on  its  own 

mentt,  on  merits  distinct  from  thooe   on 

which  the  books  of  Moses  rest,  therefore 

Jkt  as  it  does  so)  it  may  fairly  give  its 

"  "     for  their  veracity,   raleat  quantum 

ft  and  nirely  it  is  a  very  improbable 

diinfl,  that  two  dispensations,  separated  by 

^^  BB  interral  of  some  fifteen  hundred  years, 

^KflBek  exhibiUng  prophecies  of  its  own,  since 

^HlUflttd :  each  asserting  miracles  of  its  own, 

^M  on  atrong  evidence  of  its  own  ;  that  two  dis- 

^f  pensations,  with  such  individual  claims  to 

i*     M  believed,  should  also  be  found  to  stand  in 

•      iIm  clnaeitt  relation  to  one  another,  and  yet 

F       both  turn  out  impostures  after  all.    10.  Above 

_      bQ,  there  is  a  comparative  purity  in  the  theo- 

logj  and  morality  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 

K    argOM  not  only  its  truth,  but  its  high  original ; 

—    tor  how  else  are  we  to  account  for  a  system 

like   that   of  .Moses,   in  such    an   age   and 

fff^  tmoogiX  such  a  people  ;  that  the  doctrine  of 

Bft^B  oaity,  the  self-existence,  the  providence, 

^KSi  parfertions  of  the  great  Ciod  of  heaven 

''  *  aad   earth,  should  thus   have  blazed  forth 

^    (bow  far  more  brightly  than  even   in  the 

Vxuntr<1  hcbooUof  .\thens  at  its  most  refined 

era  * }    from  the  mid.st  of  a  nation,  of  them- 

«rl vcs  ever  plungmg  into  gntss  and  grovelling 

idolatry  ;  and  thai  principles  of  social  duty, 

^^^  tMoevolence,  and  of  self-restraint,  extend- 

^Bgrarrmi  to  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  should 

^^^rr  '•- »"  •*■-  produce  of  an  age,  which  the 

^Kmry  '"^  oi  the   Levitical  law  itself 

^y^O«   - been  full  of  savage  and  Ucen- 

^|oaB*»i>omioations?  Exo<1.  iii.  14;  xx.  3 — 17; 
X^rv.  six.  2,  18  i  Deut  vi.  4  :  xxx.  6.  Such 
^r*  aocne  of  the  internal  evidences  for  the 
->rcr*citr  of  the  books  of  Moces.  11.  Tlien 
Xitc  tiituacion  in  which  the  Jews  actually 
^^nn-'  t  hrmselvc*  placed,  aj  a  matter  of  fact, 
ahght  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
x<  accounts;  reminded,  as  they  were. 
un  tnemorials  observed  from  year  to 
r,  of  U»«  great  events  of  their  early  his- 
1  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  writings 
memorials  universally  recognited 
tbeir  object  and  in  their  authority. 
atrer,  fur  instance,  celebrated  by  all, 
an  donbting  its  meaning,  no  man  in  all 
;1   amigning  to  it  any  otaer  origin  than 

1^,  vm  .  that  of  being  a  contemporary 
ftnttaevt  of  a  miracle  di.'tplayed  in  favour 
dtr  people  of  Israel ;  by  right  of  which 
idcntiai*.  and  no  other,  it  summoned  ^m 
Mfwrten  of  the  world,  at  great  cost,  and 
:ffgtixen\ence,  and  danger,  the  dispersed 
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Jews,  none  disputing  the  obliguion^  oD 
the  summons.  12.  Then  the  heroic  devotion 
with  which  the  Israelites  continued  to  regard 
the  law,  even  long  after  they  had  ceased  to 
cultivate  the  better  part  of  it,  even  when  that 
very  law  only  served  to  condemn  its  wor- 
shippers,  so  that  they  would  offer  themselves 
up  by  thousands,  with  their  children  and 
wives,  as  martyrs  to  the  honour  of  their 
temple,  in  whicn  no  image,  even  of  an  em- 
peror, who  could  scourge  them  with  scor. 
pions  for  their  diRohedience,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  stand,  and  they  live :  so  that  rather 
than  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath-day, 
the  bravest  men  in  arms  would  lay  down 
their  lives  as  tamely  as  sheep,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  burnt  in  the  holes  where 
they  had  taken  refuge  from  their  cruel  and 
cowardly  pursuers.  All  this  poinlA  to  their 
law,  as  having  been  at  first  promulgated 
under  circumstances  too  awful  to  be  forgotten 
even  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  13.  Then  again, 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  national  pride 
with  which  the  Jews  boasted  themselves  to 
be  God's  peculiar  people,  as  if  no  nation 
ever  was  or  ever  could  be  so  nigh  to  Him; 
a  feeling  which  the  early  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity found  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  amongst  them,  and 
which  actually  did  effect  its  ultimate  rejec- 
tion; thi.s  may  well  seem  to  be  founded  upon 
a  strong  traditional  sense  of  uncommon 
tokens  of  the  Almighty's  regard  for  them 
above  aU  other  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
they  had  heard  with  their  ears,  or  their 
fathers  had  declared  unto  them,  even  the 
noble  works  that  He  had  done  in  the  old 
time  before  them.  14.  Then  again,  the  con- 
stant craving  afler  "a  sign,"  which  beset 
them  in  the  latter  days  of  their  histor}',  as  a 
lively  certificate  of  the  prophet;  and  not  afler 
a  sign  only,  but  after  such  an  one  as  they 
would  themselves  prescribe :  "  What  sign 
showest  thou,  that  we  may  see,  and  believe? 
f)ur  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert," 
John  vi.  31.  This  desire,  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed,  and  with  which  they  are  so  fre- 
quently reproached,  looks  like  the  relic  of 
an  appetite  engendere<l  in  other  times,  when 
they  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  more  inti- 
mate communiun  witn  (iod ;  it  veems  the 
wake,  as  it  were,  of  miracles  departed. 
15.  Lastly,  the  %'ery  onerous  nature  of  the 
law;  so  studiouMly  meddling  with  all  the 
occupations  of  life,  great  and  small ; — this 
yoke  would  scarcely  have  been  endured, 
without  the  strongest  assurance,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  galled  by  it,  of  the  au- 
thority by  which  it  was  imposed.  For  it 
met  them  with  some  restraint  or  other  at 
every  turn.  Would  they  plough  ?  then  it 
must  not  be  with  an  ox  and  an  ass.  Would 
they  sow  i  then  must  not  the  seed  be  mixed. 
Would  they  reap  ?  then  must  they  not  reap 
clean.  Would  they  make  bread  ?  then  must 
they  set  apart  dough  enough  for  the  conse- 
crated loaf.  Did  they  find  a  bird's  nest  t 
tlien  must  tbafiJ|Mita»U  bird  ij  tmwj. 
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Did  they  hunt?  then  they  must  shed  the 
blood  uf  tlicir  game,  and  cover  it  with  dust. 
Did  they  plant  a  fruit  tree  ?  for  three  years 
ma  the  fruit  to  be  uncircumciMed.  Did  they 
shave  their  beards  .'  they  were  not  to  cut  the 
comers.  Did  they  weave  a  garment  ?  then 
mti^t  it  l>c  only  with  threads  prescribed. 
Did  they  build  a  house  I  they  must  put  rails 
and  baltleracnts  on  the  roof.  Did  they  buy 
an  estate  ?  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  back  it  must 
go  to  its  owner.  All  these  (.and  how  many 
more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  named!) 
are  enactments  which  it  mui^t  have  required 
extraordinary  influence  in  the  lawgiver  to 
enjoin,  and  extraordinary  reverence  for  bis 
powers  to  perpetuate. 

Still,  after  all,  sayH  Mr.  Bhmt.  unbelievers 
may  start  difficulties, — this  I  dispute  not ;  dif- 
ficulties, too,  which  we  may  nut  alwayn  be  able 
to  answer,  though  I  think  we  may  be  always 
able  to  neutralize  them.  It  may  he  a  part  of 
our  trial,  that  such  difficulties  should  exist  and 
l>e  encountered  ;  for  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  temptations  should  not  be  provided  for 
the  natural  pride  of  our  imderstanding,  as 
well  as  for  the  natural  lu.sts  of  our  tlesh.  To 
many,  indeed,  they  would  be  the  more  for- 
midable of  the  two,  perhaps  to  the  angels 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate  they  proved 
so.  With  such  facts,  however,  be/ore  me,  as 
these  which  I  have  submitted  to  my  readers, 
1  can  come  to  no  conclusion  but  one, — that 
when  we  read  the  writings  of  Moses,  we  read 
no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  solemn  and 
safe  records  of  great  and  marvellous  events, 
which  court  examinatiuu,  and  sustain  it ; 
records  of  such  apparent  veracity  and  faiih- 
fidncss,  that  1  can  understand  our  Lord  to 
liftve  spoken  almost  without  a  tigure.  when 
he  said,  that  he  who  believed  nut  Moses, 
neither  would  he  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead. 

MOTH,  Uf)!,  Job  iv.  10;  and  uru?l',  Job 
xiii.  28j  xxvii.  18;  Psalm  vi.  7;  xxxi.  9,  10; 
xxxix.  II;  Isaiah  I.  9;  Hosea  v.  li.  'I'he 
clothes  moth  is  the  tinea  nrgmtea  ,•  of  a 
white,  shining  silver,  or  pearl  colour.  It  is 
clothed  with  shells,  fourteen  in  number,  and 
these  are  scaly.  Albm  auscrts  this  to  be  the 
insect  that  eats  woollen  stufi's ;  and  says  that 
it  is  produced  fro:n  a  gray  speckled  moth, 
that  flies  by  night,  creeps  among  woollens, 
and  thero  lays  lier  eggs,  which,  after  a  little 
time,  are  hatched  as  worms,  and  in  this  state 
they  feed  on  their  habitation,  till  they  change 
into  a  chrysalis,  and  thence  emerge  into 
moths.  "  '1  he  young  moth,  or  moth-worm," 
says  the  Abbe  Pluchc,  "  upon  leaving  the 
egg  which  a  papiliu  had  lodged  upon  a  piece 
of  stuft"  commodious  for  her  purpose,  finds  a 
proper  place  of  residence,  grows  and  feeds 
«])«n  the  n;ip,  and  likewise  builds  with  it  an 
apartment,  which  is  fixed  to  the  groundwork 
of  the  stuir  with  several  cords  and  a  little 
glue.  From  an  aperture  in  this  h-ibitation, 
ilie  moth-wnrui  dci'ours  and  demolishes  all 
[■bout  him;  and,  wheit  he  has  cleared  the 
i|)bure,  he  draws  out  .ill  the  fastenings  of  his 
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tent ;  after  which  he  carries  it  to  ftotnt  littl* 
distance,  and  then  fixes  it  with  the  slendefTi 
cords  in  a  new  situation.    In  this  manner  h( 
continues  to  live  at  our  expense,  till  he 
satisfied  with  his  food,  at  which  period  he 
first  transformed  into  the  nyvtpha,  and  thi 
changed  into  the  pnpilio." 

T1k>  allusions  to  this  insect  in  the  sai 
writings  are  very  striking  :  "  Fear  ye  not  ll 
reproach  of  men,  neither  be  ye  afraid  of  theil 
revilings.     For  the  moth  shall  eat  them 
like  a  garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  th 
like  wool."    They  shall  perish  with  as  ' 
noise  as  a  garment  under  the  tooth  of 
moth,  Isaiah  U.  7.  8.     In  the  prophecira 
Hosea,  God  himself  says,  "  I  will  be  as 
moth  unto  Ephraim,  and  as  a  lion;"  t! 
is,  I  will  scnci  silent  and  secret  judgmrn 
upon  him,  which  shall  imperceptibl 
his  beauty,  corrode  his  power,  and  di 
his  strength,  and  will  finish  his  desi 
with  open  and  irresistible  calamities 
meaning  may  be.  As  the  moth  crumi 
dust  under  the  slightest  pressure,  at 
gentlest  touch,  so  man  dissolves  with  eqi 
ease,  and  vanishes  into  dark  ne-ss,  under  the 
ger  of  the  Almighty.     Deeply  i«nsible  of 
aflecting  truth,  the  royal  Psalmist  camwl 
dejirecates  the  judgments  of  (iod,   hiunbl 
confessing  his  own  weakness,  and  the  inability 
of  every  man  to  endure  his  frown  :  "  Reoor* 
thy  stroke  away  from  me :   I  am  consntoni 
by  the  blow  of  thy  hand.     NMien  thou  with 
rebukes  dost  correct  man  for  iniquity,  thni 
makest  his  beauty  to   consume  away  lilic  t 
moth  :  surely  every  roan  is  vanity.     SeUh." 
Psalm  xxxix.  10,   11.     Such,  in  the  estuU- 
tion   of  Job,   is  the   fading  prosi>erirT  ofi 
wicked  man  :  "  He  buildeth  his  house  a»  • 
moth,   and    as    a    booth    that    the   ker|ier 
makeih,"  Job  .xxvii.  18.     His  unrightwM 
acquisitions  shall  be  of  short  continiunfci 
they  shall  moulder  insensibly  away,  return- 
ing to  the   lawful  owner,  or  pass  into  thi 
possession  of  others.     It   is   in  this  waK 
that  the  Lord  threatens  :    "  I  will  be  oMo 
Kphraim  as  a  moth,"  Hosea  v.  12.    6ytl>' 
secret  curse  of  God  be  shall  fade  awiy,  uul 
whatever  is  most  precious  in  his  rstiin»B«» 
shall  be  gradually  dissolved  and  corwuin*!. 
as  a  garment  eaten  by  the  niotb.    Th«  aax 
allusion  is  involved  in  the  direction  of  m" 
Lord  to  his  disciples :  "  Lay  not  up  for  ^-ouf- 
selves  treasures  upon  the  earth,  where  m*" 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and   where  lhw"» 
break  through  and  steal,  liut  lay  up  furjiw- 
selves  treasures  in   heaven,   where   nrilk" 
moth   nor    nist    doth    corrupt,   ami  "^ 
thieves  do  not   break  thniugb  nor  «tf*l< 
Matt.  vi.   19.  20.     The  worrl  trrvar*  <^o^ 
monly  suggests  to  our   minds  the  tiki  "' 
some  dural)le  subslance,  as  precious  tXcvK 
gold,  and  silver,  upon  which  the  i)er»en»>«? 
industry  of  a  moth  can  make  no  imprt**"''' 
but,  in  the  Language  of  mspiration.  it  li'ti'''''' 
every  thing  collected  together,  w.'ufh  n"'' ' 
reckon  valuable.    Tlie  Jews  li.n<l  trcwtai*^ 
raiment  us  well  as  uf  cum.  of  Miu'i  vi'^'^ 
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ty,  Jer.  xli.  8;  ami  of  ffold.  silver,  and 
I,  Eiek.  xxsiii.  4 ;  Dan.  xi.  43.  The-  robes 
©f|i  rt  a  part  of  Iheir  treafiure,  ujion 

whi.  iiL-n  seta  particular  %'alue.    Rich 

iii.iiJc  a  conitpicuous  fi^re  in  the 
iiiry  of  I'lysaes.  Iliese  were,  from  their 
ro,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
moth ;  fa!>ricate(I  of  perishinf;  materials,  they 
W«re  liable  to  be  prematurely  consumed,  or 
taken  away  by  fraud  or  violence ;  but  the 
favonr  of  ( tod,  and  the  graces  of  hi«  Spirit, 
■ad  the  cDjuyment  of  eternal  happiness,  are 
Bather  liable  to  internal  decay  nor  external 
▼iolfnce.  and,  by  consequence,  are  the  proper 
cibjecu  of  car  highest  renrd,  chief  solicitude, 
and  constant  pursuit.  It  is  al>'o  Ukely,  that 
by  "  moth  "  uur  Lord  meant  all  the  kinds 
Of  small  insects  which  devour  or  »poll  the 
different  kinds  of  property,  such  as  com, 
koner,  fruits,  kc,  which  were  treasured  up 
iar  the  future,    liiese,  in  warm  countries, 

Im  wnr  nunenma  and  dcitructive. 
JMOCRNING.     See  Dvbial  and  Dead. 
MOl'SB,  -123 1\  in  Chaldce  flcottar,  pro- 
bably the  same  with  the  aliarbui  of  the 
Arabians  or  the  jerboa,   Lenticus  xi.  39  s 
I  .Samuel  vi.  4.  5,  11,  18;    Isaiah  xlvi.   17. 
AU  interpreters  acknowledge  that  the  He- 
brew word  aehbar  signified  a  "  mouse,"  and 
■on  cvpccially  a  "  field-mouse."      Aloses 
g      docUrcs  it  to  M  unclean,  which  insinuates 
f     that  it  was  sometimes  eaten ;  and,  indeed,  it 
^      ia  affirmed  that  the  Jews  were  so  oppressed 
^      with  funine  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
bjr  the  Romans,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
pfphibition,  they  were  compelled  to  eat  dogs, 
— '■ —    and  rata.     Isaiah,  livi.  17,  justlv  re- 
ihe  ilews  with  eating  the  tlesn  of 
other  things)  that  were  impure  and 
'lie.  It  is  known  what  spoil  was  made 
Lti  the  fields  of  the  Fbihstines,  I  .Sam. 
,  (.>.  v\:c.,  after  this  people  had  brought 
the  country  the  ark  of  the  Lord ;   so 
they  were  ooliged  to  take  the  resolution 
d  It  back,  accompanied  mth  mice  and 
rtxlK  of  gold,  Ai  an  atonement  for  the 
Irreverence  they  had  committed,  and  to  avert 
their  land  the  vengeance  that  pursued 
Judea  has  suffered  by  these  animals 
times.      William,    Archbishop  of 
I^IB,  records,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tarclfUi  century  a  penitential  council  was  held 
St    .Naptua<ie,  where  l^ve  and  twenty  canons. 
framed  for  the  correction  of  the  man- 
of  tlie  inhabitanti  of  the  Christian  king- 
cif  Jtni^em,  who,  they  apprehended, 
ball  |>rovokrd  Gud  to  bring  uiwin  them  the 
csUunitws  of  earthquakes,  war,  and  famine. 
Thu  laM  the  archbishop  ascribcH  to  locusts 
■nd  dCToaring  mice,  wbich   had   for   four 
yeu*  toother  so  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the 
■arth.  jti  seemed   to  cause  almost  a   total 
failiirr  in  their  crops.    Bochart  has  collected 
■Maajr  cunnu*  account'  relativi;  to  the  terrible 
dmirtition  made  br  tliesc  animals. 

SHI.liKRRY-TKliE.M32.  2  Sam.  v.  03. 
I  <:hron.  rir.  M,  15;  Psalm  Lxsxiv.  7- 
UCX..  in  Chronicles,  render  the  word  by 
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irlam,  "pear-lrecs;"  so.-Vqiiilaand  tbeVnlgtt* 
both  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  "  pyromm." 
Others  translate  it  the  "mulberr)'- tree."  More 
probably  it  is  the  large  shrub  which  the  Araba 
still  call  "baca;"  and  which  gave  name  to 
the  valley  where  it  abounded.  <J{  thin  valley 
Celsius  remarks,  that  it  was  "  rugged  and 
embarraned  with  bushes  and  stones,  which 
could  not  be  passed  through  without  labour 
and  tears;"  referring  to  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  ";  Mid 
the  "  rough  valley,"  Deut.  xxi.  4  ;  and  he 

Quotes  from  a  manuscript  of  Abu'l  Fideli  a 
escription  of  the  tree  which  grew  there,  and 
mentions  it  as  bearing  a  fruit  of  an  acrid 
taste. 

MULE,  T7Q,  2  .Sam.  xiii.  29;  1  Kings  i. 
33  ;  X.  25.  &c.  A  mongrel  kind  of  quadru- 
ped, between  the  horse  and  the  ass.  Its 
form  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
last  mentioned  animal ;  hut  in  its  disposition 
it  is  rather  vicious  and  intractable :  so  that 
its  obstinacy  has  become  a  proverb.  With 
this  creature  the  early  ages  were  probably 
unacquainted.  It  is  very  certain  the  Jews 
did  not  breed  mules,  because  it  was  forbid- 
den them  to  couple  together  two  creatures 
of  ditTerent  species,  Leint.  xix.  19.  But  they 
were  not  prohibited  the  making  use  of  them : 
thus  we  find  in  David's  time  that  they  hod 
become  very  common,  and  made  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  equipage  of  princes,  2 
Sam.  xiii.  29;  xviii.  9;  I  Kings  i.  33,  3d, 
44  ;  X.  25  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  24. 

MURDER.  Among  the  Hebrews  mur- 
der was  always  punished  with  death;  but 
involuntary  homicide,  only  by  banishment. 
Cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  for  involtin- 
tary  manslaughter,  whither  the  slayer  might 
retire  and  continue  in  safety  till  the  death  of 
the  High  Priest,  Num.  xxxw  28.  Then  the 
offender  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  bis  own 
house,  if  be  pleased  A  murderer  was  put 
to  death  without  remission,  and  the  kinsman 
of  the  murdered  person  might  kill  him  with 
impunity.  Money  could  not  redeem  his 
life  :  he  u-as  dragged  away  from  the  altar,  if 
be  had  there  taken  refuge.  When  a  dead 
body  was  found  in  the  nelds  of  a  person 
sbun  br  a  murderer  unknown.  Moses  com- 
manded that  the  elders  and  judges  of  the 
neighbouring  places  should  resort  to  the 
spot,  Deut.  xxi.  1 — 8.  The  elders  of  the 
city  nearest  to  it  were  to  take  an  heifer 
which  had  never  yet  borne  the  yoke,  and  were 
to  lead  it  into  some  rude  and  uncultivated 
place,  which  bad  not  been  ploughed  Or 
sowed,  where  they  were  to  cut  \U  throat. 
llie  priests  of  the  Lord,  with  the  elders  and 
magistrates  of  the  city,  were  to  come  near 
the  dead  body.  and.  washing  their  hands 
over  the  heifer  that  had  been  slain,  were  to 
say,  "  Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood, 
nor  have  our  eyes  seen  it  shed  Lord,  be 
favourable  to  thy  people  IsTacl,  and  impute 
not  to  us  this  blood,  which  has  been  »hed  in 
the  midst  of  our  country."  This  csrcmony 
may  inform  us  how  much  horror  they  con- 
ceived at  the  crime  of  mm'der;  and  it 
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showi  their  fear  that  God  might  avenge  it 
on  the  whole  country  ;  which  was  supposed 
to  contract  pollution  by  the  blood  spilt  in 
it,  unlpNH  it  were  expiated,  and  aven(;ed  on 
him  who  had  occasioned  it,  if  he  could  be 
discovered. 

MUSIC  is  probably  nearly  coeval  with  our 
race,  or,  at  least,  with  the  first  attempts  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  transactions.  Before 
the  invention  of  writing,  the  history  of  re- 
markable events  was  committed  to  memory, 
and  handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  The 
knowledge  nf  laws  and  of  useful  arts  wag 
preserved  in  the  same  way.  Rhythm  and 
song  were  probably  soon  found  important 
helps  to  the  memory  j  and  thus  the  muses 
became  the  early  inslructers  of  mankind. 
Nor  xvas  it  long,  we  may  conjecture,  befure 
dancing  and  song  united  coutritiutcd  to  fes- 
tivity, or  to  the  solemnities  of  religion.  Tlie 
first  instruments  of  music  were  probably  of 
the  pulsatile  kind;  and  rh}'thm,  il  is  likely, 
preceded  the  obser\'ation  of  those  intervals 
of  sound  which  are  bo  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
The  first  mention  nf  stringed  instruments, 
however,  precedes  the  deluge.  Tubal,  the 
sixth  descendant  from  t'ain,  was  "  the  father 
of  all  Rui'h  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ." 
About  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
deluge,  or  B.  (-'.  18f)0,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology,  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
mudic  are  spoken  of  an  things  in  general 
use :  "  Ami  Laban  said,  What  hast  thou 
done,  that  thou  hast  stolen  away  unawares  la 
me,  and  carried  away  my  dauirhters,  as  cap- 
lives  taken  with  the  sword?  VNherefore  didst 
thou  flee  away  secretly,  and  steal  away  from 
me;  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have 
sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs, 
with  tabret  and  with  harp? "  Gen. xxxi.  26, 2?. 

Egypt  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  very  early  civilization  of  that  country. 
To  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  or  Thotb,  who  is 
called  Trisnifffistos,  or  "thrice  illustrious," 
is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  lyre,  which 
had  at  first  only  three  strings.  It  would  be 
idle  to  mention  the  various  conjectures  how 
these  strings  were  tuned,  or  to  try  to  settle 
the  chronology  of  this  invention.  The  single 
ilute,  which  they  called  pliotin.r,  is  also 
a-icrihed  to  the  Egyjjliana  ha  shape  was 
that  of  a  horn,  of  which,  no  doubt,  it  was 
originally  made.  Before  the  invention  of 
these  instruments,  as  Dr.  Bumey  justly  ob- 
serves, "  music  could  hai-e  been  little  more 
than  metrical,  aa  no  other  instruments  ex- 
cept those  of  percussion  were. known.  When 
the  art  was  first  discovered  of  refining  and 
sustaining  tunes,  the  power  of  music  over 
mankind  was  probably  irresistible,  from  the 
agreeable  surprise  which  soft  and  lengthened 
sounds  must  have  occasioned."  The  same 
learned  writer  has  given  a  drawing,  made 
Under  hia  own  eye,  of  an  Egyptian  musical 
inslruraent,  represented  on  a  very  ancient 
obelisk  at  Rome,  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Augustus,  'lliig  obelisk  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  erected  at  Helionolis,  by  .^esostris,  near  j 
foiu"  himdred  years  oefore  the  Trojan  war. 
The  most  remwkable  thing  in  this  instru- 
ment is,  that  it  is  supplied  with  a  neck,  so 
that  its  two  strings  were  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a  great  number  of  sounds.  This  U  a 
contrivance  which  the  Greeks,  with  all  their 
ingenuity,  never  hit  upon.  "  I  have  never 
been  able,"  says  the  doctor,  "  to  discover  ia^ 
any  remains  of  Greek  sculpture,  an  instru- 
ment furnished  ivilh  a  neck  ;  and  Father^ 
iMontfaucon  says  that  in  examining  the  re>i 
jirescntations  of  near  five  hundred  ancient' 
lyres,  harps,  and  cithara.s,  he  never  met  with 
one  in  which  there  was  any  contrivance  for 
shortening  the  strings  during  the  time  (if« 
performance,  as  by  a  neck  and  finger-boani.' 
From  the  long  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in. 
Egypt,  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
their  music  was  derived  from  that  source. 
However  that  may  be,  music,  vocal  and  iiv- 
strumental,  made  one  important  part  of  their 
religious  service.  If  the  excellence  of  th« 
music  was  conformable  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  poetry  which  it  accompanied,  there  would 
be  no  injustice  in  supposing  it  unspealnblr 
superior  to  that  of  every  other  people;  ud 
the  pains  that  were  taken  to  render  toe  taber- 
nacle and  temple  music  worthy  of  the  nb- 
jects  of  their  lofty  odes,  leaves  little  doubt 
that  it  was  so.  'that  the  instruments  wen 
loud  and  sonorous,  will  appear  from  vbtt 
follows  ;  but  as  the  public  singinir  was  per- 
formed in  alternate  responses,  or  the  choru.> 
of  all  succeeded  to  those  parts  of  the  pulm 
which  were  sung  only  oy  the  appotated 
leaders,  instruments  of  this  kind  were  neceS' 
sary  to  command  and  control  the  voices  of 
so  great  a  number  aa  was  usually  aiaembltd 
on  nigh  occasions. 

The  Hebrews  insisted  on  having  music  il 
marriages,  on  anniversary  birth-days,  oo  ilu 
days  which  reminded  them  of  victorie*  over 
their  enemies,  at  the  inauguration  of  iheif 
kings,  in  their  public  worship,  and  when 
they  were  coming  from  afar  to  attend  th« 
great  fe.stivals  of  their  nation,  Isaiah  lix.  i9. 
In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levitei 
were  the  lawful  musicians ;  but  on  other 
occasions  any  one  might  u<e  musical  inftru- 
meiits  who  cno.ie.  There  was  this  exception, 
however :  the  holy  silver  trumpets  were  to 
be  blown  only  by  the  priests,  who,  by  the 
sounding  of  them,  proclaimed  the  fe«ti"l 
days,  assembled  the  leaders  of  the  peoplti 
and  gave  tlie  signal  for  the  battle  and  for  the 
retreat.  Num.  x.  I — 10.  David,  in  order  to 
give  the  best  efTeet  to  the  music  of  the  uber- 
naclc,  divided  the  four  thousand  Levites  unu 
twenty-four  classes,  who  sung  psalms,  mkI 
accompanied  them  with  music.  Each  <:i 
these  classes  was  superintended  by  a  letdff. 
placed  over  it :  and  they  perforintd  lie 
duties  which  cievolved  upon  thew,  Mfh 
class  a  week  at  a  time  in  6UccL-«sion.  1  •""hrom. 
xvi.  5 ;  sxiii.  4,  5  ;  xxv.  1 — 31  :  2  rfcroo  T. 
12,  13.  The  classes  collectively,  at  a  unitJ 
body,  were  superintended  by  three  direcM* 
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Thi«  arrangement  was  subsequently  conti- 
nual l»y  Solomon  af:«r  the  erection  of  the 
temple,  and  was  transmitted  till  the  time  of 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.     It  was  indeed 
■umetimes  interrupted  during  the  reign  of 
the   idobtrou')   kings,  but  was  reitoreJ  by 
their  auccessors,  2  Chron.  v.  12 — 14;  xiix. 
57  i  XXXV.  1 5.     It  was  even  continued  after 
the  cajitivity,  E»ra  iii.  10;  Neh.  xii.  45 — 17  ; 
1  Mao.  iv.  54;  siii.  51.     It   ehould  be   re- 
marked, however,  that  neither  music   nor 
po«try  attained  to  the  same  excellence  after 
■      the  captivity  a«  before  that  period. 
I         There  were  women  singers  as  well  as  men 
^k^  the  temple  choir ;  for  in  the  book  of  Ezra, 
^BjJBang  those  who  returned  from  the  Baby- 
^'^  KMiJgh  cniitivity,  there  are  said  to  have  been 
two  hundred,  bzra  ii.  63 ;  and  in  Neheraiah 
rii.  fir,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
fire  singing  men  and  women.     The  Jewish 
docton  wiU,  indeed,  by  no  means  admit  there 
were  Any  female  voices  in  the  temple  choir; 
and  as  for  those  niT^tPC,  metkorerolk,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Hebrew,  they  suppose 
them  to  be  the  wives  of  those  who  sung. 
L      Nevertheless,  the  following  passage  makes 
^    it  evident  that  women,  likewise,  were  thus 
B  employed  :  "  God  gave  to  tieman  fourteen 
H  amu  and  three  daughters  ;  and  all  these  were 
^  nader  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in 
the  boose  of  the  Lord,  with  cymbals,  psal- 
teries, and  harps,  for  the  senice  of  the  house 
at  Ood,"  1  Chron.  xxv.  5,  6.    Instrumental 
sramc  was  first  introduced  into  the  Jewish 
service  by  Moses ;   and  afterward,  by  the 
express  command  of  (iod,  was  very  much 

»  improved  with  the  addition  of  several  in«tni- 
mrtit?  m  the  reign  of  David.  When  Heze- 
kiah  restored  the  temple  service,  which  had 
1»een  neglected  in  his  predecessor's  reign, 
■•*  he  set  the  Lerites  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
with  cymbals,  with  psalteries,  and  with  harps, 
■ccoraing  to  the  commandment  of  David, 
■nd  of  <jaii  the  king's  seer,  and  Nathan  the 
yruphet ;  for  so  wa>i  the  commandment  of  the 
jrd  by  his  prophets,"  3  Chron.  xxix.  2."). 
The  hnrp,  11 J  3,  itisnor.was  the  most  ancient 
cf  the  clans  of  stringed  instruments,  Oen.  ir. 
91.  It  was  sometimes  called  n'J'O  W.  or"  eight 
■tringed,"  1  Chron.  xv  21 ;  Psalm  vi.  1 ; 
xiL  I  s  although,  as  we  may  rather  from  the 
I  or  medals  of  the  Alaccabean  age,  there 
*omc  harps  which  were  furnished  with 
ooly  three  stringii.  The  nablum  or  psaltery, 
mati I'li ,  rai^Ad,  ^3:,  is  <ir>>t  mentioned  in  the 
Fkklxn*  of  David  In  Psalms  x.xxiii.  2,  and 
cxlir.  [>,  It  is  called  ivjri'.  "a  ten  stringed 
iiraent :"  but  in  Psalm  xcii.  3,  it  is  dis- 
shed  from  it.  Joscphus  assigns  to  it 
ive  strings,  which,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  fart  above  stated,  leaves  us  to  con- 
clude tliat  It  sometimes  had  ten  and  some- 
time*  twelve  strings.  It  was  not  played  with 
■  buw  or  fret,  but  with  the  fingers :  the  act 
uf  pU)  ing  it  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the 
word  -13:.  Jt  resembled  in  form  a  right 
(■agled  triangle,  or  the  Greek  delta,  v,  in- 
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verted.  The  body  of  it  was  of  wood  and 
hollow,  and  was  enclosed  with  a  piece  of 
leather  tensely  drawn.  The  chords  were  ex- 
tended on  the  outside  of  the  leather,  and 
were  fixed  at  one  end  into  the  transverse 

gart  of  the  triangular  body  of  the  instrument, 
uch  is  its  form  at  the  present  day  in  the 
east ;  but  it  has  only  five  strings  in  its  mo- 
dern shape,  2  Sam.  vi.  5;  1  Kings  x.  12. 
'ITiere  was  another  instrument  of  this  kind 
used  in  Babylonia  it  was  triangular  in  form. 
In  Greek  it  is  called  ira^eiKri;  in  Hebrew, 
M330  and  H33IV.  It  had  originally  only 
four,  but  subsequently  twentj-,  strings,  Dan, 
iii.  5,  7,  10,  15  Among  their  wind  instru- 
mentH  was  the  organ,  so  called  in  the  Eng. 
lish  version,  in  Hebrew,  2JU'.  dea.  iv.  21. 
It  may  be  styled  the  ancient  shepherd's  pipe, 
corresponding  most  nearly  to  tne  ^riprfi,  or 
the  pipe  of  Pan  among  the  (Sreeka.  It  con- 
sisted at  first  of  only  one  or  two,  but  after- 
wards of  about  seven,  pipes  made  of  reeds, 
and  differing  from  each  other  in  length.  The 
instrument  called  Mn''piiU>Di  used  m  Baby- 
lon, Dan.  iii,  5,  was  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion. '?'>bn,  nii"n3,  and  3p>j,  chaUl,  ne- 
chitotk,  and  nektb,  are  wind  instruments 
made  of  various  materials,  such  as  wood, 
reeds,  horns,  and  bones.  As  far  as  we  may 
be  permitted  to  jud^e  from  the  three  kinds 
of  pipes  now  used  m  the  east,  the  Hebrew 
instrument  called  neckUotk  is  the  one  that  is 
double  in  its  structure ;  ckalil  is  perhaps  the 
one  of  simpler  form,  having  a  single  stem 
with  an  orifice  through  it ;  while  nekeb  an- 
swers to  the  one  without  an  orifice,  Isaiah  v. 
12;  xis.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  36;  Psalm  v.  1; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  n'jiDoiD.  or,  according 
to  the  marginal  reading,  h*:s*D,  Dan.  iii.  S, 
10,  was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds, 
by  the  Syrians  called  mnnf/nnja,  by  the  Greeks 
tompoHJa,  and  by  the  Italians  lampogna. 
According  to  Servius,  it  was  of  a  crooked 
shape.  y^Jf,  the  kom  or  crooked  tmrnprt,  was 
a  very  ancient  instrument.  It  was  made  of 
the  horns  of  oxen,  which  were  cut  off  at  the 
smaller  extremity,  and  thus  presented  an 
orifice  which  extended  through.  In  progress 
of  time,  rams'  horns  were  hollowed  and  em- 

{)loyed  for  the  same  puqwse.  It  is  pro- 
>able  that  in  some  instances  it  was  made  of 
brass,  fashioned  so  as  to  resemble  a  horn. 
It  vns  greatly  used  in  war,  and  its  sound  re- 
sembled thunder.  mYiyn,  ckat$oterotk,  the 
aiher  trumpet,  was  straight,  a  cubit  in  length, 
hollow  throughout,  and  at  the  larger  ex- 
tremity shaped  so  as  to  resemble  the  mouth 
of  a  small  bell.  In  time«  of  |>eace,  when  the 
people  or  the  rulers  were  to  be  assembled 
together,  this  trumpet  wras  blown  softly. 
Wnen  the  camps  were  to  move  forward,  or 
the  people  to  march  to  war,  it  was  sounded 
with  a  (leeper  note. 

There  were  several  sorts  of  drums.  The  r^ri 

CQn,  toph,  rendered  in  the  English  version 

tabrtt  and  timbrel.  Gen.  xxxi.  27.  consisted 

of  a  circular  hoop,  either  of  wood  or  btaa^ 
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thrte  inches  and  sii-tenth«  wide,  was  covered 
with  a  skin  tensely  drawn,  and  hung  round 
with  small  bells,  it  was  held  in  the  left 
hand,  ami  beaten  to  notes  of  music  with  the 
right.  The  ladies  through  all  the  cast,  even 
to  this  day,  dance  to  the  sound  of  this  in- 
Btrumcnt,  Exod.  xv.  20;  Job  xvii.  G;  xxi. 
12:  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  The  cymbals,  D'JtfJV, 
tseltHelitn,  r\^b'iS,  were  of  two  kinds  formerly, 
as  there  are  to  this  day,  in  the  east.  'I'he 
fir^t  consisted  of  two  flat  pieces  of  metal  or 
{iktes  :  the  musician  held  one  of  them  in  bis 
right  hand,  the  other  in  his  left,  and  smote 
them  together,  as  an  accompaniment  to  other 
instruments.  This  cymbal  and  the  mode  of 
using  it  may  be  often  seen  in  modem  armie;;. 
The  second  kind  of  cymbals,  consisted  of 
four  small  plates  attached,  two  to  each  hand, 
which  the  ladies,  as  they  danced,  smote  to- 
gether. But  m^yo.  Zecn.  xiv.  20,  rendered 
in  the  English  version  bells,  are  not  musical 
instruments,  as  some  suppose,  nor  indeed 
bells,  but  concave  ]iieces  or  plates  of  brass, 
which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for 
the  lake  of  ornament. 

MUST.\HD,  fflvaxi.  Matt.  xiii.  32;  xvii. 
20;  Mark  iv.  31  ;  Luke  xiii.  19;  xvii.  6;  a 
well-known  garden  herb.  Christ  compares 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  "  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed 
in  the  earth,  which  indeed,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown  is 
the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  bccoineth  a 
tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof,"  Matt.  xiii. 
31,32.  "This  expression  will  not  appear 
strange,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "if  we 
recollect  that  the  mustard-seed,  thougb  it  be 
not  simply  and  in  itself  the  smallest  of  seeds, 
yet  may  be  very  well  believed  to  be  the 
smallest  of  such  as  are  apt  to  grow  unto  a  lig- 
neous substance,  and  become  a  kind  of  tree." 
The  expression,  also,  that  it  might  grow  into 
such  dimensions  that  birds  might  lodge  on 
its  branches,  may  be  literally  conceived,  if 
we  allow  the  luxurinncy  of  plants  in  India 
above  our  northern  regions.  And  he  quotes 
upon  this  occasion  what  is  recorded  in  the 
JewiHh  story,  of  a  mustard-tree  that  was  to 
be  climbed  like  a  fig-tree.  Hie  Talmud  also 
mentions  one  whose  branches  were  so  exten- 
sive as  to  cover  a  tent.  Without  insisting  on 
the  accuracy  of  this,  we  may  gather  from  it 
that  wu  should  not  judge  of  eastern  vegeta- 
bles by  those  which  are  famiUar  to  ourselves. 
Scheuchzer  describes  a  species  of  mustard 
which  grows  several  feet  high,  with  a  taper- 
ing stalk,  and  sjireads  into  many  braacnes. 
of  this  arborescent  or  tree-like  vegetable,  ho 
gives  a  print ;  and  fjinn^Fus  mentions  a  spe- 
cies whose  branches  were  real  wood,  \vhich 
he  names  xinn/ii  erucoideii.  But  whatever 
kind  of  tree  our  liord  meant,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  fact  that  he  never  takes  hist  illus- 
trations from  any  objects  but  such  as  were 
familiar,  and  often  present  in  the  scene 
around  him,  that  he  spoke  of  one  which  the 
Jews  well  knew  to  have  minute  seeds,  and 
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yet  to  be  of  ^0  large  growth  as  to  afford 
shelter  for  the  birds  of  the  air. 

MYRRH,  iiD,  Exod.  xxi.  23  s  Esther  a. 
12  ;  Psalm  xlv.  « ;  Prov.  vii.  17  ;  Cant.  L  13s 
iii.  e  J  iv.  6,  U  ;  v.  1.  5,  13  ;  via/pra,  Ecdus. 
xxiv.  13;  Matt.  ii.  11 ;  Mark  xv.  33  ;  John 
xix.  39 ;  a  precious  kind  of  gum  issuing  by 
incision,  and  sumetlmcs  spontaneously,  from 
the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia.  Its 
taste  is  extremely  bitter,  but  ita  smell,  though 
strong,  is  not  disagreeable  ;  and  among  the 
ancients  it  entered  into  the  com|tosition  of 
the  most  costly  ointments.  Asa  perfume,  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  to  give  a  pleuut 
fragrance  to  vestment.s,  and  to  be  carried  by 
females  in  little  caskets  in  tbe  bosom.  Th« 
Magi,  who  came  from  the  east  to  worship  our 
Saviour  at  Bethlehem,  made  him  a  j»r«ent 
of  myrrh  among  other  things,  ,Matt,  iL  11. 

MYRTLE,  Din,  Neh.viii.  15  j  Isaiah  zli. 
19;  Iv.  13;  Zech.  i.  8 — 10;  a  shrub,  some- 
times groning  to  a  small  tree,  very  commoa 
in  Judea.  It  has  a  bard  woody  root  that 
sends  forth  a  great  number  of  «mall  flexible 
branches,  furnished  with  leaves  like  those  of 
box,  but  much  less,  and  more  pointed  :  tliey 
arc  soft  to  the  touch,  shining,  smooth,  of  a 
beautiful  green,  and  have  a  sweet  smelL  Th« 
flowers  grow  among  the  leaves,  and  coD«i«t 
of  five  white  petals  disposed  m  the  form  of  t 
rose  :  they  have  an  agreeable  perfume,  aad 
ornamental  appearance.  iSavary.  describing 
a  scene  at  the  end  of  the  forest  of  Plalanea, 
nays,"  Myrtles,  intermixed  with  laurel  ro«», 
grow  in  the  valleys  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 
Their  snow-white  flowers,  bordered  with  » 
purple  edging,  appear  to  peculiar  advantage 
under  the  verdant  foliage.  Each  myrtle  is  load- 
ed with  them,  and  they  emit  perfume*  nvoir 
exquisite  than  those  of  the  rose  itself.  Thejf 
enchant  every  one,  and  the  soul  is  filled  wito 
the  ijofteat  sensations."  The  myrtle  is  bkb- 
tiooed  in  scripture  among  loftv  trees,  not » 
comparing  with  them  in  size,  but  as  cootri' 
bating  with  them  to  the  beauty  and  ricfanot 
of  the  scenery.  Thus  Isaiah,  xli.  19,  intend- 
ing to  describe  a  scene  of  varied  excellence  r 
"  1  will  plant  in  tbe  wilderness  the  c«^. 
and  the  shittah-tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the 
oil-tree ; "  that  is,  I  will  adorn  the  diary 
and  barren  waste  with  trees  famed  for  thrir 
stature  and  the  grandeur  of  their  appearaott. 
thebeauty  of  their  form,  and  also  the  fragranrt 
of  their  odour.  The  apocrj-phal  Banicb.T.s, 
speaking  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  et- 
presses  the  protection  afforded  by  Cod  to  tb( 
people  by  the  same  unage :  "  Even  the  wooJ« 
and  every  sweet-smelSng  tree  shall  otft- 
shadow  Israel  by  the  commandment  of  God-" 
MYSIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  hamf 
the  Proponiis  on  the  north,  Bithynia  oo  ii« 
north-east  and  east,  Phrj-gia  on  the  wotli- 
east,  Lydia  (from  which  it  wa*  sepanilrd  if 
the  river  Hermus)  on  the  south,  the  jflgn" 
Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  narrow  strait,  cilrf 
the  Hellespont,  on  the  north-wesL  Wj»» 
was  visited  by  >:<(.  Paul  in  his  rurcuit  ihrwV^ 
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Alia  Minor ;  but  he  was  not  suffered  by  the 
Sfiririt  to  trinain  there,  being  directed  to  pa-Ks 
Orer  into  Macedonia,  Act«  xvi.  7 — in.  In 
thia  country  stood  the  ancient  city  Troy  -,  as 
■Im  that  of  Pergunui,  one  of  the  seven 
duarchM  of  Asik.  I'nder  the  Romans  it 
WM  RUide  a  province  of  the  empire,  and 
cmUcd  iicUrapontus ;  and  its  inhabitants  ore 
rcpreccnted  by  Cicero  as  base  and  conteoipti- 
b)»  la  a  proverb. 

MYSTIiRY.  Tlie  iitetk  word  f.uH|p.o* 
dmotM,  1.  Something  hi<lden,  or  not  fully 
onaifeat.  Tba«,  2  Thvss.  ii.  7.  we  read  of 
the  "  myrtery  of  iniquity,"  which  began  to 
work  in  secret,  but  was  not  then  completely 
lUarloaed  or  nianife.«ted.  2.  ^ome  aacred 
thing  hidden  or  secret,  which  is  naturally 
unknown  to  human  reason,  and  is  only 
known  by  the  revelation  of  CJod.  'Hius, 
"  <ir««t  in  the  mystery  of  godliness;  (lod 
was  manifest  in  the  fle«h,  jii^titied  by  the 
■■  -"  "  tc..  1  Tim.  ill.  \t).  The inysterv of 
-.  or  of  true  religion,  consisteu  in 
...^  -.^.^ral  particulars  here  mentioned  by 
-die  apostle ;  particulars,  indeed,  which  it 
wonld  never  have  "  entered  into  the  heart  of 
nun  to  conceive,"  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  had  not  God 
•ceomptiikhed  them  in  fact,  and  published 
them  DT  the  preaching  of  his  gospel ;  but 
which,  nring  thus  manifeted,  arc  intelligible, 
4s£kct«,  to  the  meanest  understanding.  In 
Ske  manner,  the  term  mystery,  Rom.  \i.  2,S, 
I  Cor.  XV.  51,  denotes  what  was  hidden  or 
unknown,  till  revealed ;  and  thus  the  apostle 
■prak*  01  a  man's  "  uDderatnnding  all  mys- 
tcric«,"  I  <'or.  xiii.  2 ;  that  is,  alt  the  revealed 
f  •'•'  <  hristian  religion,  which  iselse- 
he  "  mystery  of  faith,"  1  Tim. 
^  i^nhe  who  «p&ke  in  an  unknown 
le  is  (aid  to  "  speak  mysteries,"  I  Cor. 
S.  it  is  plain,  that  these  mysterieii,  how- 
ttaintelligible  to  others  on  account  of 
_  iBge  in  which  they  were  spoken, 
yet  understood  by  the  person  himself, 
b«cauip>e  he  hereby  "edified  himself,"  1  Cor. 
4;  Acts  ii.  11  i  X.  46.  And  though  in 
Cor.  ii.  7.  S,  we  read  of  the  "wisdom  of 
Ood  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom, 
vhirb  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world 
|.r,,.n-  .  •  v,.t  sayg  tlie  apostle,  we  speak  or 
i^domi  and  he  observes,  vent 
1    .  had  revealed  the  particnlars  of 

whu'L  i:  consiBted  to  them  bvhis  Spirit.  So 
when  the  apostles  are  calleu  "  stewards  of 
Bfsieriea  of  God,"  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  these 
could  not  mean  what  were,  as 
,  unknown  to  them  ;  (because  to  them  it 
"given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
lunftd^^n  '^^  God,"  .Matt.  xiii.  11 ;)  yea,  the 
character  here  ascribed  to  them  implies  not 
otdj  that  they  knew  these  mysteries  them- 
■Blrra,  but  that  as  faithful  stewards  they 
di«pen»e  or  make  them  known  to 
Luke  xii.  42;  1  Peter  IT.  10.  In 
h.  9,  ^^t  Paul  mentions  his  praving  for 
aartrta,  that  their  hearts  might  oe  com- 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  mastery  of 
1,  avm  of  the  Father,  and  of  Chrwt ;"  for 
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thus  the  passage  should  be  translated.  Hut 
if,  with  our  translators,  we  render  Mynxnn, 
acknowUdgmtnt,  still  the  word  ^uv^pwi'  can 
by  no  means  exclude  knowledge  ;  "  for  this 
is  life  eternal,"  saith  our  Lord,  .John  xvii.  3, 
"  that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Chrirt  whom  thou  hast  sent." 
And,  lastly,  whatever  be  the  particular  mean- 
ing of  the  "  mystery  of  (Jod,"  mentioned 
Rev.  I.  7.  yet  it  was  something  he  had  de- 
clared "  to  (or  rather  by)  his  servants  the 
prophets."  3.  The  word  mystery  is  sometimes 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  applied  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  to  the  calling  of  the  gentiles,  which 
be  styles  "the  mystery,"  Eph.  iii.  3 — 6; 
and  "  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other 
generations  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons 
of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  to  his  holy 
apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the 
gentiles  should  ue  fellow-heirf:.  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  Christ  by  the 
gospel,"  Rom.  *vi.  2.5;  Eph.  i.  9;  iii-  9; 
vi.  19;  Col,  i.  26,  27 ;  iv.  3.  4.  It  denotes  a 
spiritual  truth  couched  under  an  external 
representation  or  similitude,  and  concealed 
or  hidden  thereby,  unless  some  explanation 
of  it  be  other»vise  given.  Tims,  Rev.  i.  20, 
"the  mystery,"  that  is,  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing, "  of  the  seven  stars :  The  seven  stars  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches."  So  Rev. 
xvii.  5,  "  And  upon  her  forehead  a  name 
written,  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,"  that 
is,  Babylon  in  a  spiritual  sense,  "  the  mother 
of  idolatry  and  abominations ;"  and,  verse  7, 
"I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery"  or  spiritual 
signification  "  of  the  woman."  Compare 
Matt.  xiii.  11  ;  Mark  iv.  II  ;  Luke  viii.  10; 
Eph.  v.  32  ;  and  their  respective  contexts. 

MYSTICS,  who  have  also  been  sometimes 
called  Quietists,  are  those  who  profess  a  pure 
and  sublime  devotion,  accompanied  with  a 
disinterested  love  of  God,  free  from  nil  selfish 
considerations;  andwhobelievethat  the  scrip- 
tures have  a  mystic  and  hidden  sense,  which 
must  be  sought  after,  in  order  to  understand 
their  true  import.  Cnder  this  name  some 
comprehend  all  those  who  profess  tu  know 
that  they  are  inwardly  taught  of  (iod.  'Ilie 
system  of  the  Mystics  proceeded  upon  the 
known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school,  which 
was  also  adopted  by  (.higen  and  his  ili.tciplcs, 
that  the  divine  nature  was  difTuKed  through 
all  human  souls  ;  or  that  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son, from  which  proceed  the  health  and 
>'igour  of  the  mind,  was  an  emanation  from 
God  into  the  human  soul,  and  comprehended 
in  it  the  principles  and  elements  of  all  truth, 
human  and  divine.  They  denied  that  men 
could,  by  labour  or  study,  excite  this  celestial 
flame  in  their  breasts;  and,  therefore,  they 
disapproved  highly  of  the  atten^pts  of  those 
who,  by  definitions,  abstract  theorems,  and 
profound  speculations,  endeavoured  to  form 
distinct  notions  of  truth,  and  di.4Cover  Its 
hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  main- 
tained that  silence,  tranquUlity,  repose,  and 
solitude,  accompanied  with  such  acts  a« 
might  tend  to  attenuate  and  e.xhoust  the 
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1)odjr,  were  the  means  by  which  the  hiilden 
and  internal  word  was  excited  to  produce  its 
latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct  men  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things.     They  reasoned 
as  follows:  "Those  who  behold,  with  a  no- 
ble contempt,  all  human  affairs,  who  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  terrestrial  vanities,  and 
■hilt  all  the  avenues  of  the  outward  senses 
against  the  contagious  influence  of  a  material 
world,  mu8t  necessarily  return  to  God,  when 
the  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from  the  impe- 
diments which  prevented  that  happy  union. 
And,  in   this  blessed  frame,  they  not  only 
enJDy  inexpressible  raptures  from  that  com- 
munion  with  the  supreme  Being,  but  also 
are  invested  with  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  contemplating  truth  undisguised  and  un- 
comipted  in  its  native  purity,  while  others 
behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and  tlclusive  form." 
The  number  of  the  Mystics  increased  in  the 
fourth  century,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  for 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  a  disciple  of  St, 
Paul,   and   who  probably  lived  about  this 
period ;  and,  by  pretending  to  higher  degrees 
of    perfection   than   other  Christians,    and 
practising  great  austerities,  their  cause  gain- 
ed ground,  especially  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, in  the  fifth  rentui'y.     A  copy  of  the 
pretended  works  of  Dionysius  was  sent  by 
BalbuB  to  lycwis  the  Meek,  A.  D.  824,  which 
kindled  the  holy  flame  of  Mysticism  in  the 
western  provinces,  and  filled  the  Latins  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  new 
system,     hi  the  twelfth  century,  these  Mys- 
tics took  the  lead  in  their  method  of  expound- 
ing the  scriptures.     In  the  thirteenth,  they 
were  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  the 
schoolmen ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth,  many  of  them  resided  and  pro- 
pagated their  tenets  in  almost  every  part  of 
£urope.     They  had,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
many  persons  of  dii»tiuguished  merit  in  their 
number.     In  the  sixteenth,  previously  to  the 
Reformation,  if  any  sjiarks  of  real  piety  sub- 
Riatcd  under  the  despotic  empire  of  supersti- 
tion, they  were  chiefly  to  be   found  among 
the   Mystics;    and  in  the  seventeenth,  the 
radical  principle  of  Aiysticism  was  adopted  by 
the  Uehmii^ts,  Bourignonists,  and  Quietists. 
The  Mystics  pro))ose  a  disinterestedness 
of  love,  without  other  motives,  and  profess 
to  feel,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  temper  itself, 
an  abundant  reward ,-  and  passive  contem- 
plation in  the  state   of  perfection  to  which 
they  aspire,     lliey  lay  little  or   im    stress 
upon  the  outward  ceremonies  and  ordinances 
of  religion,  but  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  inward 
operations  of  the  mind.    It  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  allegorise  certain  passages  of 


scripture  ;  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  Anf 
the  literal  sense,  as  ha^nng  an  ollosion  Xo  Urn 
inward  experience  of  belie\-ers.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  them,  the  word  Jerusalem,  whkk 
is  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Judea,  signifies 
allegorically,  the  church  tnilitant ;  morilly, 
a  bebever  ;  and  mysteriously,  heaven.  TbU 
sublime  passage  also  in  Genesis,  "  Let  them; 
be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  which  >*, 
cording  to  the  letter,  corporeal  light, 
fies,  allegorically,  the  Alessiah;  morally 
grace;  and  mysteriously,  beatitude,  or 
light  of  glory.  AU  this  appears  to  be  " 
less ;  yet  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give 
to  the  sallies  of  a  lively  imagination  m  iol 
preting  scripture.  W'oolston  i.s  said 
been  led  to  reject  the  Old  Tei 
spiritualizing  and  allegorizing  the  N 

The  Alystics  are  not  confined  to  any 
ticular  denomination  of  Christians,  but  nttf 
he  found  in  most  countries,  aod  amocf 
many  descriptions  of  religionists.  AmoM 
the  number  of  Mystics  may  be  redumei 
many  singular  characters,  especially  Bek- 
men,  a  shoemaker  at  Gorlitt,  in  OemtBr: 
MuUnos,  a  suanish  priest,  in  the  serentenlli 
century;  Madam  Guiun.  a  French  bdj 
who  made  a  great  noise  in  the  reheioDi 
world ;  and  the  celebrated  Madame  &»• 
rignon.  who  wrote  a  work  entitled,  "TV 
Light  of  the  World,"  which  is  full  of  Myi* 
extravagancies.  Fenelon,  also,  the  [evmi 
and  amiable  Archbishop  of  Cambniy,  h- 
voured  the  same  sentiments,  for  which  be 
was  reprimanded  by  the  pope.  His  virt, 
entitlea,  "  An  Explication  of  the  Muis* 
of  the  Saints,"  which  abounds  with  Mjitial 
sentiments,  was  condemned  ;  and  to  tit 
pope's  sentence  against  him.  the  good  Aidk- 
oishop  quietly  submitted,  and  even  reii  il 
publicly  himself  in  the  cathedral  of  Ca» 
bray.  In  this  whole  affair,  his  chief  oppo- 
nent Ls  said  to  have  been  the  famous  d»- 
suet,  Bishop  of  Meau.x.  Mr.  WiUiaiB  l«". 
author  of  the  "  .Serious  Call,"  Sec.  dejtw^ 
rated,  in  the  latter  port  of  his  life,  into  d 
the  singidarilies  of  Mysticism.  ]ntb«M 
sense,  Afysticism  is  to  be  regarded  nsiaont 
arising  out  of  partial  views  of  tbr  irsth.  •* 
truth  made  erroneous,  as  being  put  oaief 
its  proper  relation  to,  and  connerion  »!'*■ ' 
other  truths.  As  it  re«pvcts  the  idvsk) 
of  reli^^on,  its  tendency  is  to  a  ■pccitt 
fanaticism,  and  to  induce  a  coniespt 
diWnely  appointed  ordinances.  In  n 
however,  it  has  been  happily  temprR^  ^ 
good  principles ;  and  too  frequently  !• 
all  scriptural  Christianity,  in  its  invutl  » 
fluence,  been  branded  with  th*  hiok  ' 
Mysticism. 
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NAAM  AN,  general  of  the  army  of  Benha- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  mentioned  2  Kings  v. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  gentile  idolater; 
but  being  miraculously  cured  of  his  leprosy 
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by  the  power  of  the  God  of  limifl,  ««•  *• 
direction  of  his  prophet  Eh  ,-j*ni 

his  idolatry,  and  acknowlei  _  .it:>l» 

the  only  true  God,  "  Behold,  now  i  unowli* 
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th(r«  i»  no  <tod  in  all  the  earth,  hut  in  Israel," 
2  Kings  V.  I  J,  and  prumiiied,  for  the  time  to 
come,  that  he  iroulu  worship  none  other  but 
Jehovah,  verse  17-  lie  also  requested  the 
prophet,  thftt  be  might  have  two  mules'  load 
of  earth  to  carry  home  with  hliii  from  the 
lasd  of  Israel,  moot  probabl)'  intending  to 
boild  an  altar  with  it  in  hisuwn  country;  which 
•e«m9.  indeed,  to  be  implied  in  the  reason 
wnth  which  he  enforces  oig  request,  "  Shall 
there  not,  I  pray  thee,  be  (liven  to  thy  ser- 
raat  two  miilet'  burden  of  earth ;  for  thy 
•errant  will  henceforth  ofler  neither  burnt- 
oBettug  nor  ucrilice  to  other  gods,  but  unto 
JebovM."  He  further  says,  "  In  thin  the 
L«rU  pardon  thy  servant,  that  when  my  mas- 
Irr  ((uci  intti  the  house  uf  Rimmon,  to  wor- 
•hip  there,  and  he  leaneth  upon  my  hand, 
anil  I  l>ow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  ; 
wben  I  bow  down  in  the  houi^e  of  Rimmon. 
Uw  I^rd  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing," 
Tcr<e  18  ;  which  iiome  understand  to  be  a 
reaerve,  denoting  that  he  would  renounce  idol- 
•try  no  farther  than  was  consistent  with  his 
worldly  interest,  with  his  prince's  favour, 
and  bis  place  at  court.  But,  if  so.  the  pro. 
wonld  hardly  have  dismissed  him  with 
t  bkanng,  saying,  "  Uo  in  peace,"  verse  19. 
'then,  therefore,  (uppose,  that  in  these 
[Wurda  he  l<egs  pardon  for  what  he  had 
in  times  past,  not  for  what  he  should 
|_CODtin«e  to  do.  They  observe,  that 
ilina?n,  though  rendered  in  the  future 
hy  llie  Targum,  and  by  all  the  ancient 
[>n«,  U  really  the  preterperfect ;  and  they, 
fore,  understand  it, — "  when  I  have 
myself."  or,  "'  because  I  have  bowed 
ijTMlf  "  in  the  houiie  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord 
'ntfdon  thy  aer^'ant.  With  this  sense  Dr. 
Ijtgbtfoat  agiees,  and  it  i!i  defended  by  the 
1— mrd  Bochart  in  a  large  dissertation  on 
Um  case  of  Naaman.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
'Wtrr  probable,  that,  if  he  meant  this  for  a 
penitential  acknowledgment  of  his  former 
Idolatry,  be  should  only  mention  what  he 
hmd  done  as  the  king's  servant,  and  omit  his 
voluntary  wornhip  of  the  idol.  The 
ufuhable  opinion,  therefore,  lit,  that  be 
llted  the  prophet,  whether  it  was  lawful 
kim.  having  renounced  idolatry,  and  pub- 
1*  profe««ed  the  worship  of  the  true  <iod, 
JI.  m  virtue  of  his  onice,  to  attend  bis 
■ter  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon,  in  order 
be  might  lean  upon  him,  either  out  of 
s,  or  perhaps  out  of  bodily  weakness; 
bcOkOM.  if  he  attended  him,  as  be  bad  for> 
owrly  done,  be  could  not  avoid  bowing  down 
wbra  h*  did.  To  this  the  prophet  returns 
Lmk>  dirtct  answer ;  making  no  other  reply 
^^Hiajl.  "<io  in  |)eace;"  putting  it,  probably, 
Hmxin  hit  conscience  to  act  an  that  should 
■d»rtjite.  .-iiid  not  being  willing  to  relieve  him 
■  frutn  this  trial  of  his  recent  mith. 

Alter  this  we  have  no  further  mention  of 

JimMoaa.     But  in  the  following  account  of 

■he  wars  betwixt  Syria  and  Ikrael,  Benhudad 

^    aacnw  to  have  commanded  his  army  in  per- 

^^mii  trom  whence  Air.  Bedford  inters,  that 
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Naaman  wns  dismissed  from  the  command 
for  refusing  to  worship  Rimmon.  But  the 
premiseii  are  not  sufficient  to  Eup|K)rt  the 
conclusion ;  for  it  appears  that  Benhadad 
had  commanded  his  army  in  person  twice 
before;  once  in  the  siege  of  Samaria,  1  King§ 
XX.  1,  and  once  at  Aphek.  verse  36.  Yet, 
from  the  total  silence  concerning  Naaman,  it 
is  probably  enough  conjectured,  that  he 
either  died,  or  resigned,  or  waa  dismissed, 
soon  after  his  return. 

NABOTH,  an  Israelite  of  the  city  of  Jet- 
reel,  who  lived  under  Ahab,  king  of  the  tea 
tribes,  and  had  a  tine  vineyard  near  the  king's 
palace.  Ahab  coveted  bis  property ;  but  Na- 
Doth,  according  to  the  law,  Lev,  xxv.  33,  'i4, 
refiued  to  ftell  it :  and  besides,  it  was  a  dis- 
grace for  a  Hebrew  to  alienate  the  inheritance 
of  his  ancestors.  Ahab,  returning  into  his 
house,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  refused 
toeat.whenJezebel,  his  wife,  took  upon  herielf 
to  procure  the  vineyard.  She  wrote  letters 
in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  them  with  the 
kinff's  seal,  and  sent  them  to  the  elders 
of  Jezreel,  directing  them  to  publish  a  fast, 
to  pbkce  Naboth  among  the  chief  of  the  peo- 
ple, suborn  agaiiut  him  two  sons  of  Belial, 
or  two  false  witnesses,  who  might  depose, 
that  Nalrath  had  blasphemed  Ood  and  the 
king.  Accordingly,  Naboth  was  condemned 
and  stoned  for  the  supposed  crime,  which 
brought  upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  the  severest 
maledictions,  1  Kings  xxi.     See  Ahab. 

NADAB,  son  of  Aaron,  and  brother  to 
Abihu.  He  offered  incense  to  the  Lord  with 
strange  fire,  that  is,  with  common  fire,  and 
not  with  that  which  had  been  miraculously 
lighted  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-oflTeringa. 
Tnerefore,  he  was  slain  by  the  Lord,  toge- 
ther with  his  brother  Abihu,  I^ev.  x.  I.  &c. 

NAHOR,  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of 
Abraham,  (ten.  xi.  26.  Neither  the  year  of 
his  birth  nor  of  hi*  death  is  exactly  known. 
Nahor  married  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Ha- 
ran,  by  whom  he  had  several  sons,  namely, 
Iluz,  Buz,  Kemuel.  Chesed,  Haio,  Pildaah, 
Jidlaph,  and  Bethucl.  Nahor  fixed  his  habit- 
atiun  at  Haraji,  which  is  therefore  called  the 
city  of  Nahor,  Gen.  xl  29;  xxii.  20 — 22; 
xxiv.  10. 

NAH  KM  is  8upiH>sed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  LIcosh  or  Llco«ha.  a  village  in  Gali- 
lee, and  lu  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
There  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  exact 
period  in  which  he  lived ;  but  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  he  delivered  his  predictions  l>e- 
tween  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivi- 
ties, and  proMbly  about  B.C.  715.  They 
relate  solely  to  the  destniction  of  Nineveh 
by  the  Babylonians  and  .Medes,  and  arc  in- 
troduced by  an  animated  di.4play  of  the  attri- 
butta  of  God.  Of  all  the  minor  prophets, 
says  Bishop  Lowth.  none  seems  to  equal 
Nahum  in  sublimity,  ardour,  and  boldness. 
His  ])rophecy  forms  an  entire  and  regular 
poem,  'llie  exordium  is  magnificent  and 
truly  august,  llie  prcjiaration  for  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh,  and  the  description  of 
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that  destruction,  are  expressed  in  the  most 
glowing  colours ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
prophet  writes  with  a  perspicuitf  and  ele- 
gance which  have  a  just  claim  to  our  highest 
admiration. 

NAIL.    The  nail  of  Jael's  tent  with  which 
■he  kiUed  Sisera,   is  called    inN    it  was 
formed  for  penetrating  earth,  or  other  hard 
substances,  when  driven  by  sufficient  force, 
as  with  a  hammer,  &c. ;  it  includes  the  idea 
of  strength.    The  orientals,   in  fitting   up 
their  houses,  were  by  no  means  inattentive 
to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  arising  from 
order  and  method.      Their    furniture  was 
scanty  and  plain ;  but  they  were  careful  to 
arrange  the  few  household   utensils    they 
needed,  so  as  not  to  encumber  the  apart- 
ments to  which  they  belonged.  Their  devices 
for  this  purpose,  which,  like  every  part  of 
the  stnicture,  bore  the  character  of  remarka- 
ble simplicity,  may  not  correspond  with  our 
ideas  of  neatness  and  propriety;  but  they 
accorded  with  their  taste,  and  sufficiently 
answered  their  design.    One  of  these  con- 
■isted  in  a  set  of  spikes,  nails,  or  large  pegs 
fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  upon  wnich 
they  hung  up  the  movables  and  utensils  in 
common  use  that  belonged  to  the  room. 
These  nails  they  do  not  drive  into  the  walls 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet,  but  fix  them  there 
when  the  house  is  building ;  for  if  the  walls 
are  of  brick,  they  are  too  hard,  or  if  they 
consist  of  cla^,  too  soft  and  mouldering,  to 
admit  the  action  of  the  hammer.   The  spikes, 
which  are  so  contrived  as  to  strengthen  the 
walls,  by  binding  the  parts  together,  as  well 
as  to  serve  for  convenience,  are  laive,  with 
square  heads  like  dice,  and  bent  at  the  ends 
so  as  to  make  them  cramp-irons.       They 
commonly  place  them  at  the  windows  and 
doors,  in  order  to  bang  upon  them,  when 
they  choose,   veils  and  curtains,   although 
they  place  them  in  other  parts  of  the  room, 
to  hang  up  other  things  of  various  kinds. 
The  care  with  which  tnev  fixed  these  nails, 
may  be  inferred,  as  well  from  the  important 
purposes  they  were  meant  to  serve,  as  from 
the  promise  of  the  Lord  to  Eliakim :  "  And 
I  will  fasten  him  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place," 
Isaiah  xxii.  23.    It  is  evident  from  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  that  it  was  common  in  his 
time  to  suspend  upon  them  the  utensils  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  apartment :  "  Will  men  take 
a  pm  of  it  to  hang  any  vessel  thereon  ? " 
Ezek.  XV.  3.    The  word  used  in  Isaiah  for 
a  nail  of  this  sort,  is  the  same  which  denotes 
the  stake,  or  large  pin  of  iron,  which  fastened 
down  to  the  ground  the  cords  of  their  tents. 
These  nails,  therefore,  were  of  necessary  and 
common  use,  and  of  no  small  importance  in 
all  their  apartments ;  and  if  they  seem  to  us 
mean  and  insignificant,  it  is  because  they  are 
unknown  to  us,  and  inconsistent  with  our 
notions  of  propriety,  and  because  we  have 
no  name  for  them  but  what  conveys  to  our 
ear  a  low  and  contemptible  idea.     It  is  evi« 
dent  from  the  frequent  allusions  in  scripture 
to  these  instruments,  that  they  were  not  re- 
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garded  with  contempt  or  indifference  by  the 
natives  of  Palestine.  "Grace  has  been  showed 
from' the  Lord  our  God,"  sud  Ezra,  "to 
leave  us  a  remnant  to  escape,  and  to  gin  m 
8  naO  in  his  holy  place,"  Ezra  ix.  8 ;  or,  as 
explained  in  the  margin,  a  constant  and  sme 
abode.  The  dignity  and  propriety  of  the 
metaphor  appear  from  the  use  wiuch  the 
prophet  Zecnariah  makes  of  it :  "  Out  of 
nim  cometh  forth  the  comer,  oat  of  him  the 
nail,  out  of  him  the  battle  bow,  oat  of  hia 
every  oppressor  together,"  Zech.  z.  4.  The 
whole  frame  of  government,  both  in  choRft 
and  state,  which  the  chosen  peojde  of  Gsd 
enjoyed,  was  the  contrivance  of  his  wisdoin 
and  the  gift  of  his  bounty  ;  the  foondatioia 
upon  which  it  rested,  the  bonds  which  Veft 
the  several  parts  together,  its  means  of  de> 
fence,  its  officers  and  executors,  were  all  the 
fruits  of  distinguishing  goodness :  even  tbc 
oppressors  of  his  people  were  a  rod  of  cor- 
rection in  the  hand  of  JehoTah,  to  conriset 
them  of  sin,  and  restore  them  to  his  serriee. 
NAIN,  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jcmh 
Christ  restored  the  widow's  son  to  life,  n 
they  were  carrying  him  out  to  be  bmied. 
Eusebius  says,  that  this  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Endor,  and  Scythopolis,  tm 
miles  from  Tabor,  towards  the  south. 

NAKEDNESS,  NUDITY.  These  tenii, 
besides  their  ordinary  and  literal  meamw, 
sometimes  signify  void  of  succour,  dissraed. 
So,  after  worshipping  the  golden  cslf^  dM 
Israelites  foimd  themselves  naked  in  tbt 
midst  of  their  enemies.  "  Nakedness  of  tk 
feet"  was  a  token  of  respect.  Moses  pot  tt 
his  shoes  to  approach  the  burning  barit 
IVlost  commentators  are  of  ojnnion.  tint  &t 
priests  served  in  the  tabernacle  with  tks 
feet  naked;  and  afterwards  in  the  tnnyh 
In  the  enumeration  that  Moses  makes  of  ^ 
habit  and  ornaments  of  the  priests,  he  as- 
where  mentions  any  dress  for  the  fetL  Afee 
the  frequent  ablutions  appointed  them  m  Ai 
temple  seem  to  imply  tnat  their  feet «« 
naked.  To  uncover  the  nakedness  of  isf 
one,  is  commonly  put  for  a  shamefil  ■■ 
unlawful  conjunction,  or  an  incestnooi  ■■• 
riage,  Lev.  xx.  19;  Ezek.  xvi.  3?.  Niei 
ness  is  sometimes  put  for  being  pardy  ■>• 
dressed ;  en  d^shabiU^.  Saul  continued  nkdl 
among  the  prophets ;  that  is,  having  osl^ 
his  under  garments  on.  Isaiah  receini 
orders  from  the  Lord  to  go  naked ;  tint  t, 
clothed  as  a  slave,  half  clad.  Thus  it'a» 
commended  to  clothe  the  naked ;  diat  k 
such  as  are  ill  clothed.  St.  Paul  says,  thi 
he  was  in  cold,  in  nakedness ;  that  ii,  '* 
poverty  and  want  of  raimenL  Naked  iifil 
for  discovered,  known,  manifest  So  M 
xxri.  6 :  "  Hell  is  nak«l  before  him."  Ai 
sepulchre,  the  unseen  state,  is  open  to  A> 
eyes  of  God.  St.  Paul  says,  in  the  ■■> 
sense,  "  Neither  is  there  any  creatnrelhil>> 
not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all  tlmigiti' 
naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  himsiA 
whom  we  have  to  do,"  Heb.  iv.  13. 
NAME.    A  name  was  giren  to  tkeaii' 
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M  of  its  circuinciNion,  but  it 
table,  previous  to  the  intruductiuD  of 
l«,  that  the  name  was  given   imme- 

kfter  its  birth.  Among  the  orientals 
peUsuon*  given  a<i  names  are  always 
anL  In  the  Old  TeKtamt-'nt,  we  fiad 
e  child  WIS  named  in  many  instances 
le  circumstances  of  its  birth,  or  from 
eraliahties  in  the  history  of  the  family 
:h  it  bekwged.  Gen.  x\-i.  1 1 ;  xlsc.  37 ; 
I,  96;  Ei(m1.  ii.  10;  xviii.  3,  4.  Fre- 
r  the  name  was  a  compound  one,  one 
log  the  name  of  the  Deity,  and  among 
WS  nations  the  name  of  an  idol.  The 
■If  instances  may  be  mentioned  among 
and  may  «tana  as  specimens  of  the 
namely, 7mou?,  i>am«*i,  "hear  God;" 

Adtmijak,  "God  is  lord;"  pTyiri', 
k,  "  (lod  is  just ;"  i'l'anN,  Etkbaal, 
anitish  name,  the  latter  jiart  of  the 
ind  being  the  name  of  the  idol  deity, 
lYKWt'a,  BtUhaz^ar,  "  Bel,"  a  Baby- 
leity,  "  is  niler  and  king."  Sometimes 
bad  a  prophetic  meaning.  Gen. 
'  '\\\  vii.  H  ;  viii.  3;  Hosea  i.  4, 
\.  21  ;  Luke  i.  13,  60,  63.  In 
jr  tinea  names  were  selected  from 
I  the  progenitors  of  n  family  ;  hence 
'Jew  Testament  hardly  any  other  than 

names  occur,  .Alatt.  i.   13;  Luke  i. 

23.  5:c.    The  inhabitants  of  the  east 
equcntly   chanjfc    their    names,    and 

Kdo  it  for  very  slight  reasons.  This 
or  the  fa'^  of  so  many  persons 
>  names  in  scripture,  Rntn  i.  20, 
«iii.  xiv.  49;  xxxi.  2;  1  Chron.  x.  3; 
vi  3-1;  vii.  I ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  :9.  Kings 
icew  very  ofien  rlianged  the  names  of 
ho  held  otiices  under  them,  particu- 
len  they  first  attracted  their  notice, 
V  taken  into  their  employ,  and  when 
eniJy  they  were  elevated  to  some 
kbon,  and  crowned  with  additional 
t  Gen.  xli.  45  ;  xvii.  5  ;  xxxii.  28  ; 
R  S  Kin^s  xxiii.  34,  35;  xxiv.  17: 
^  John  i.  42  ;  Mark  iii.  17-  Hence 
B  new  name,  occurs  trupically,  as  a 
r  proof  of  distinction  and  honour  in 
•wing  among  other  passages,  Philip. 
eb.  i.  4  :  Rer.  ii.  1".  Sometimes  the 
f  the  dead  were  changed ;  for  instance 
Abel,  bin,  a  word  which  signifies 
or  something  transitory  as  a  breath, 
»  him  after  bis  death,  in  allusion  to 
tnew  of  his  life.  Gen.  ii.  8.  .Somc- 
loper  tuimes  are  translated  into  other 
(i,  losina  their  original  form,  while 
iwrre  their  siRnilication.  This  ap- 
hare  been  the  case  with  the  proper 
rhicli  occur  in  the  first  eleven  chap- 
ttc«i»,  And  which  were  translated 
}>rcw  from  a  language  still  more 
lie  oncntals  in  some  instances,  in 
tiuguish  themselves  from  others 
I  paroe,  added  to  their  own  name 
(ir  father,  grandfather,  and 
Ifather.  The  name  of  Grd 
!od  himself;  sometimes  his 
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attributes  collect ivrtjrT  somrtlmes  hw  poww 
and  authority,     ilf  the  Messiah  it  is  said, 
"  And  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and   on  hia 
thigh  a  name  written.  Kiug  of  kings,  and 
Iiord  of  lords,"  Rev.  xix.  Iti.    In  illustration 
of  this  it  may  \te  remarked,  that  it  appears 
to    have    been    an    ancient   custom   among 
aeveral  nations,  to  adoni  the  images  of  their 
deities,  princes,  victors  at  their  public  games, 
and   other  eminent   persons,  with   inscrip- 
tions expressive  of  their  names,  character, 
titles,    or  some  circumstance   whicli   might 
contribute  to  their  honour.     There  are  seve- 
ral such  images  yet  extant,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion written  either  on  the  garment,  or  one  of 
the  thighs.    Herodotus  mentions  two  figures 
of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  cut  upon  rocks 
in  Ionia,  after  his  conquest  of  that  country, 
with   the   follomng   inscription   across   tne 
breast,  extending  b-om  one  shoulder  to  the 
other :  "  1  conquered  this  country   by  the 
force  of  my  arms."     (iruter  has  published 
a  naked  statue  made  of  marble,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  genius  either  of  some  Ro- 
man   emperor,   or  of  Antinous,   who   was 
deified  by  Hadrian,  with  an   inscription  on 
the  iasidc  of  the  right  thigh,  written  perpen- 
dicularly in  Roman  letters,  and  containing 
the  names  of  three  persons.    Near  the  statue, 
on  the  same  side  of  it,  standii  an  oval  shield 
with  the  names  of  two  other  persons  written 
round  the  rim  in  letters  of  trie  same  form, 
in   the  appendix  to    Dempster's    "  Etruria 
Rrpalis,"  is  a  female  image  of  braoa,  clothed 
in  a  loose  tunic  down  to  the  feet.with  a  shorter 
garment  over  it,  on  the  right  aide  of  which 
is  a  pcqiendicular  inscription   in  Etrurian 
characters,    extending    partly  on  the  lower 
garment.     This  figure,  from  the  diadem  on 
the   head,   and    other  circumstances  which 
accom]>any  it.  Philip  Bonarota.  the  editor  of 
that  work,  supposes  to  have  been  designed 
for  some  Etrurian   deity.     Montfaucon  baa 
given  us  a  male  image  of  the  same  metal, 
dressed   in  a   tunic,  and  over  that  another 
vestment    something   like   a    Roman    toga, 
reaching    to    the    middle  of    the   legs,   on 
the   bottom  of  which    is    an    Etrurian  in- 
scription written   horisontally.     There   are 
likewise   in   both  those  writer  two    male 
figures  crowned  with  laurel,   which   Mont- 
faucon calls  combatants,  as  the  laurel  wa«  an 
emblem  of  victory.     But  Bonarota  i&kes  one 
of  them  for  an  image  of  .\pollo,  which  has  a 
chain  round  the  neck,  a  garment  wrapiie*! 
over  the  right  arm.  and  «  bracelet  on  the 
left,  with  balf-lioots  on  the  legs  ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  being  naked  has  an  Etrurian  in- 
scription written  downwards  in  two  lines  on 
the  inside  of  the  left  thigh.   The  other  figiu-e 
has  the  lower  part  of  tne  body  clothed  in  a 
loose  vestment,  with  an  inscription  upon  it 
over  the  right  thigh,  per]>endicularly  written 
in  Roman  letters,  which  Bonarota  has  thus 
expreH.sed  in  a  more  distinct  manner  than 
ihey  api>ear  in   Montfaucon;    I*t>.\lPf>N|(> 
YIRH*  I.     To  these  may   l>e   added    from 
Montfaucon,  a   marble  statue   of  a  luiked 
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mnbatant,  \inth  a  fillet  about  bin  bend  in 
token  of  victory.  It  in  drawn  in  two  views, 
one  e^hibiiin^  the  back  and  the  other  the 
fore  part  of  the  body,  the  latter  of  whirh  hw 
in  (ireek  letters,  KA*I20AOPoa  for  KA*I- 
aoAftPOJ.  perpendicularly  inscribed  on  the 
outride  of  ihe  left  thi^h  ;  and  the  former  the 
name  AISXAAMIOT  in  the  like  characters  and 
situation  on  the  right  this[h  j  these  together 
make  one  inscription  signifying,  Caphiso- 
doTUX  filiuji  iH/ichliimii. 

NAOMI.     See  Ruth. 

NAPHTALI,  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  by 
Bilbah,  RBcbel'ii  handmaid.  The  word 
Naphtali  sijpiifies  rrrextlinr/,  or  striiijijlintj. 
When  Rachel  (rave  him  this  name,  she  said, 
*•  With  preat  wreailinjfa  have  1  wrestled  with 
my  sister,  and  I  have  prevailed,"  Gen.  xxx. 
8.  Naphtali  had  but  four  sons,  and  yet  at 
the  coming  out  of  Eifvpt  his  tribe  made  up 
fifty-three  thousand  fi)ur  hundred  men,  able 
to  bear  armg.  Mo-ies,  in  the  blessing  he 
gave  to  the  same  tribe,  says,  "  O  Naphtali, 
satisfied  with  favour,  and  full  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord,  possess  thou  the  west  and 
the  south,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  23.  The  Vtilgate 
reads  it,  "  the  sea  and  the  south,"  and  the 
Hebrew  «ill  admit  of  either  interpretation, 
that  is,  the  sea  of  Gcnnesari'th,  which  was  to 
i  the  south  by  the  inheritance  of  this  tribe. 
His  soil  was  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  oil. 
His  limits  were  extended  into  upper  and 
lower  Galilee,  having  Jordan  to  the  east,  the 
tribes  of  Aiiher  and  Zebuhin  to  the  west, 
Libanus  to  the  north,  and  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  to  the  south.  L'nder  Darak,  their 
general,  they  and  the  Zebulunites  fought 
M'ilh  distinguished  bravery  against  the  army 
of  Jabin  the  younger  ;  and  at  the  desire  of 
Gideon  they  pursued  the  Midianites,  Judges 
iv.  10;  V.  IS;  vii.  23.  A  thousand  of  their 
captains,  with  thirty-seven  thousand  of  their 
troops,  assisted  at  Da\"id's  coronation,  and 
brought  great  quantities  of  provision  with 
them,  I  Chron.  xii.  34,  40.  We  find  no 
person  of  distinguished  note  among  them, 
save  Barak,  and  Hinim  the  artificer.  Insti- 
gated by  Asa,  Uenhadad  the  elder,  king  of 
Syria,  terribly  ravaged  the  land  of  Naphtali; 
and  what  it  suffered  in  after  invasions  by  the 
Syrians  we  are  partly  told,  1  Kings  xv.  20. 
The  Naphtalitcs  were,  many,  if  not  most  of 
them,  carried  captive  by  Tiglalh-pileser, 
king  of  Assyria,  2  Kings  xv.  29.  Josiah 
purged  their  country  from  idols.  Our  Sa- 
viour and  bis  disciples,  during  bis  public 
ministry,  resided  much  and  preached  fre- 
quently in  the  land  of  Naphtali,  I»aiali  ix.  1 ; 
Watt.  IV.  n,  13. 

NAPHTUHIM,  a  son.  or  rather  the  de- 
acendants  of  a  son,  of  .Mizraim,  whose  proper 
name  is  Napbtuch.  Naphtuch  is  supposed 
to  have  given  his  name  to  Naph,  Noph,  or 
Aleraphis,  and  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
thai  division  of  Egypt.  He  is,  however, 
placed  by  Bochart  in  Libya ;  and  is  conjec- 
tured to  he  the  Aphtuchus,  or  Autuchus, 
ttrho  bad  a  temple  somewhere  here.  He  is 
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further  coDJectnre<l.  and  not  without  rea* 
to  be  the  original  of  the  heathen  god  Nep 
tune  ;    who  is  represented   to   have   been  a 
Libyan,  and  wbrt<e  temples  were  generally 
built  near  the  sea-coast.     By  others,  be 
supposed  to  have  peopled  that  part  of  Elh 
opia  between  Syene  and  Aleroe,  the  capiti 
of  which  was  called  Napata. 

NATH.AlV,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
appeared  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  King  Dav 
and  had  a  great  share  in  the  confidence 
this  prince.      Hw  country  is  unknown, 
also  the  time  in  which  he  began  to  prophe 
The   fir-it  time  we  find  him   mentioned, 
wlu-n  ilavid  de<;igned  to  build  the  teinple,  I 
Sam.  vii.  3,  &c.     We  find  him  meniinns 
again  in  the  nfTair  of  Daind  and  Bathshebi^>] 
when  he  faithfully  reproved  the  king  for  I 
wicked  conduct,   2   Sam.   xii.    1  — 14.    \z 
when  Adonijah  began  to  take  upon  him  tla| 
state,  and  to  assume  the  dignity,  of  a  fovfr 
reign,  and  to  form  a  party  in  opposition  tohilj 
brother  Solomon,  Nathan  repaired  to  B«d^^ 
sheba,  and  sent  her  immediately  to  the  I 
with  instructions  what  to  say;  and  while  A 
was  yet  discoursing  with  the   king,  N«tla»^ 
came  in,  reminded  David  of  his  promisei 
that  Solomon  should  be  his  successor,  ind 
procured  Solomon  to  be  immediately  sooiat- 
ed  king  of  Israel 

N.\THANAEL,  a  disciple  of  our  Lord.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  pious  Jew  who  vailtd 
for  the  Messiah  :  and  upon  Je>!ua  faring  to 
him.  "  Before  Philip  called  thee,  I  siwthw 
under  the  fig-tree."  Nathanael,  cooviorMt, 
by  some  circumstance  not  e.xplained,  of  hii 
omniscience,  exclaimed.  "  Master,  thou  art 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  king  of  Ismcl" 
Many  have  thought  that  Nathanael  wu  tin 
same  as  Bartholomew.  The  evangeliitt,  who 
mention  Bartholomew,  say  nothing  of  Ntiluf 
nael;  and  St.  John,  who  mentions  NathanifL 
takes  no  notice  of  Uartholomew.  We  resdit 
the  end  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  that  our  .Sirieor, 
after  his  resurrection,  manifested  hinwelf  t» 
Peter,  Thomas,  Nathanael,  and  the  sow  of 
Zebedee,  as  thev  were  fishini;  in  the  like  of 
Gennesareth.  We  know  no  other  ciiciuB- 
stances  of  the  life  of  this  holy  roao. 

NATLR.AL,  v^uxucij,  is  a  term  ihit  fit- 
quently  occurs  in  the  apostolic  vritinft^ 
"  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  thinf< 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  km* 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually discemrii," 
1  Cor.  ii.  14.  Here  it  is  plain  that  by  "^ 
natural  man,"  is  not  meant  a  jiersnn  devoJ 
of  nattirai  judgment,  reason,  or  consrifW*. 
in  which  sense  the  expression  is  often  vkA 
among  men.  Nor  does  it  signify  one  »b<i  ■ 
entirely  governed  by  his  fleshly  appeiile*. ' 
what  the  world  calls  a  voluptuary",  or  srnsu- 
alist.  Neither  does  it  signify  merely  i  nu 
iu  the  rude  state  of  nature,  whose  faculnw 
have  not  been  ctiltii-ated  l)y  leaminf  •"' 
study,  and  polished  by  an  inlercoorM  *l^ 
society.  ITie  apostle  manifestly  tikes  ki» 
"  natural  man "  from  among  such  M  tk» 
world  hold  in  the  highest  repute  for  Hm 
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their  leamin(^,  and  their  reli- 

eleota  him  from  anionic  the  phi- 
bf  (ireece,  who  sought  after  win- 

from  among  the  Jewiah  grriheg. 
iattnictrd  in  the  revealed  law  of 
r. ».  2J.  23.  These  are  the  per- 
I  he  terms  the  wise,  the  scribes, 
em  of  this  world — men  to  whom 

waa  a  stumbling-block  and  fool- 
Cor.  i.  20.  23.  The  natural  man 
idently  opposed  to,  i  rr^vfueriKitt, 

is  spiritual,"  1  Cor.  ii.  15,  even  as 

l>o<!y  which  we  derive  from  Adam 
to  the  spiritual  body  which  be- 
,  receive  from  <  "hrist  at  the  resur- 
rording  to  1  Cor.  xv.  44,  45.  Now 
il  man  is  one  who  has  the  Spirit  of 
dling  in  him,   Rom.  riii.  9,  not 

the  way  of  miraculous  gifts,  as 
ima^ncd,  (for  these  were  peculiar 

agt  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
not  common  to  all  the  saints,  nor 
Monnected  with  salvation,  I  Cor. 
n^eb.  ri.  4 — 7.)  but  in  his  saving 
of  light,  holiness,  and  consolation, 
te  subject  is  made  to  dixcern  the 
exeelleticy  of  spiritual  things,  and 
tve,  love,  and  delight  in  them  as 
■ppiness.  If  therefore  a  man  is 
intual"  because  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
im,  giving  him  new  views,  disposi- 

enjoyroents,  then  the  "  natural 
1^  opposed  to  such,  must  be  one 
btute  of  the  Spirii,  and  of  all  his 
1  Bupernatural  effects,  whatever 
^Attainments  in  human  learning 
(  It  is  obviously  upon  thi^  prin- 
mr  Lord  insists  upon  the  necessity 
r  birth  in  order  to  our  entering 
ngdom  of  heaven,  John  iii-  3,  5. 
ih.  In  scripture  the  word  nature 
the  orderly  and  usual  course  of 
Lbli»hcd  in  the  world.  St.  Paul 
yrraft  a  good  olive-tree  into  a  wild 
itrary  to  nature,  Rom.  xi.  24 ;  the 

order  of  nature  is  thereby  in 
lure  inverted.  Nature  is  also  put 
__de»cent ;  "  We  who  are  Jews  by 
libirth.  *'  and  not  (ientiles."  Gal. 
ff  were  by  nature  the  children  of 
li.  3.  Nature  also  denotes 
natural  instinct :  "  Doth  not 
elf  teach  you,  that  if  a  man 
r»  il  b  K  sharac  to  him  i "  1  Cor. 

EMi:S,orNAZ.\R.E.\NS,nname 
|i«en  to  Christians  in  general,  on 
Jeaua  Christ's  being  of  the  city  of 
bat  was,  in  the  second  century, 
u  certain  jud.-iixing  Christians,  who 
iristianity  and  Judaism  together. 
that  Christ  was  horn  of  a  virgin, 
lo  in  a  certain  manner  united  to 
nature.  TTiey  refused  to  abandon 
jn'ics   prescribed   by    the    law   of 

jfrere  far  from  attempting  to 
see  of  these  ceremonie« 

rhristian:.  They  rejected  those 


additions  that  were  made  to  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions by  the  pharisees  and  doctors  of  the 
law,  and  admitted  the  scriptures  both  of  the 
Uld  and  Now  Testament.  The  fathers  fre- 
quently mention  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes, 
which  differs  nothing  from  that  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, but  was  afterwards  corrupted  by  the 
Ebionites.  These  Nazarenes  preserved  this 
first  gospel  in  its  primitive  purity.  Some  of 
them  were  still  in  being  in  the  time  of  St, 
Jerome,  who  does  not  reproach  them  with 
any  errors. 

NAZARETH,  a  little  city  ro  the  tribe  of 
Zebuliin,  in  Lower  lialilee,  to  the  west  of 
Tabor,  and  to  the  east  of  Ptolemais.  This 
city  is  much  celebrated  in  the  scriptures  for 
having  been  the  usual  place  of  the  residence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  his  life,  Luke  ii.  51.  It  was  here  he  lived 
in  obedience  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  hence 
he  took  the  name  of  N'azarene.  After  he  had 
begun  to  execute  his  mission,  he  preached 
here  sometimes  in  the  synagogue,  Luke  iv. 
16.  But  because  his  countrvmen  had  no 
faith  in  him,  and  were  offended  at  the  mean- 
ness of  his  original,  he  did  not  many  mira- 
cles here.  Matt.  xiii.  54.  58,  nor  would  he 
dwell  in  the  city.  So  he  fixed  his  habitation 
at  Capernaum  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Matt.  iv.  13.  The  city  of  Nazareth  was  situ- 
ated upon  an  eminence,  and  on  one  side  was 
a  precipice,  from  whence  the  Nazarenes  de- 
signed, at  one  time,  to  cast  Christ  down 
headlong,  because  he  upbraided  them  for 
their  incredulity,  Luke  iv.  29. 

The  present  state  of  this  celebrated  place 
IS  thus  described  by  modem  travellers  :— 
Nassara,  or  Naszera,  is  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  It^  inhabit- 
ants are  industrious,  because  they  are  treat, 
ed  with  less  severity  than  those  of  the  coun- 
try towns  in  general.  I'he  population  is 
estimated  at  three  thousand,  of  whom  five 
hundred  are  Turks  ;  the  remainder  are  Chris- 
tians. There  are  about  ninety  I*atin  fami- 
lies, according  to  Burckhardt :  but  Mr.  Con- 
nor reports  the  Greeks  to  be  the  most  nume. 
rous :  there  is,  besides,  a  congregation  of 
tireek  Catholics,  and  another  of  Maronites. 
The  Latin  convent  is  a  very  spacious  and 
commodious  building,  which  w:.s  thoroughly 
repaired  and  considerably  enlarged  in  1730. 
The  remains  of  the  more  ancient  edifice, 
ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Constanline,  may 
be  obsen'ed  in  the  form  of  subverted  co- 
lumns, with  fragments  of  capitals  and  bases 
of  pillars,  lying  near  the  modern  building, 
Pococke  noticed,  over  a  door,  an  old  alto- 
relief  of  Judith  cutting  off  the  head  of  Holo- 
femes.  Within  the  cont'ent  ia  the  church 
of  the  Annunciation,  containing  the  house 
of  Joseph  and  Marv.  the  length  of  which  is 
not  quite  the  breadth  of  the  church  j  hut  it 
forma  the  principal  part  of  it.  The  columns 
and  all  the  interior  of  the  church  are  hung 
round  with  damask  silk,  which  give:)  it  a 
warm  and  rich  appearance.  Behind  the 
great  altar  is  a  subterranean  cavern,  dinded 
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intA  stniJl  i;rottocs,  wheic  the  Virgin  i«  said 
to  have  lived.  Her  kitchen,  parlour,  and 
heil-room,  are  shown,  and  also  a  narrow 
hole  in  the  rock,  in  which  the  child  Jesiu 
once  hid  himself  from  his  persecutors.  The 
iiilifrima  who  visit  these  holy  spots  are  in  the 
tiahit  of  knocking  off  small  pieces  of  stone 
from  the  walls,  which  are  thus  considerahly 
enlarging-  In  the  church  a  miracle  is  still 
cxhihitcd  to  the  faithful,  tn  front  of  the 
altar  are  two  granite  columns,  each  two  feet 
Oiie  inch  in  diameter,  and  ahout  three  feet 
apart.  They  are  supposed  to  occupy  the 
very  places  where  the  angel  and  the  Virjfin 
stood  ut  the  precise  moment  of  the  Annun- 
ciation. 'ITie  innermost  of  these,  that  of  the 
Virffin,  has  been  broken  away,  some  say  by 
the  Turks,  in  expectation  of  finding  treasure 
under  it;  "so  that,"  as  Maundrell  Ktates, 
"  eighteen  inches'  length  of  it  is  clean  gone 
between  the  pillar  and  the  pedestal."  Never- 
thelegs,  it  remains  erect,  suspended  from  the 
roof,  as  if  attracted  by  a  loadstone.  It  has 
evidently  no  support  oelovv  ;  and,  thougli  it 
touches  the  rouf,  the  hierophant  protests 
that  it  has  none  above.  "  All  the  ('hristians 
of  Nazareth,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  with  the 
friars,  of  course,  at  their  head,  affect  to  be- 
lieve in  this  minicle ;  though  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  upper  part  of  the  column  is 
connected  with  the  roof."  "The  fact  is," 
Bays  Dr.  E.  D.Clarke,  "  that  the  capital  ami  a 
piece  of  the  shaft  of  a  pillar  of  grey  granite 
have  been  fastened  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
cave  ;  and  so  clumsily  is  the  rest  of  the 
kovus  poott  contrived,  that  what  is  shown 
for  the  lower  fragment  of  the  same  pillar 
resting  upon  the  earth,  is  not  of  the  same 
substance,  but  of  Cipolino  marble.  About 
this  pillar,  a  different  story  has  been  related 
by  almost  every  traveller  since  the  trick  was 
devised.  iVfaundrell,  and  Egmont  and  Hey- 
roan,  were  told  that  it  wa;*  broken,  in  search 
of  hidden  treasure,  by  a  pasha,  who  was 
struck  wlh  blindness  for  his  impiety.  We 
were  assured  that  it  was  separated  in  this 
manner  when  the  angel  announced  to  the 
Virgin  the  tidings  of  her  conception.  The 
monks  had  placed  a  rail,  to  prevent  persons 
infected  with  the  plague  from  coming  to 
rub  against  these  pillars  :  this  had  been,  for 
many  years,  their  constant  practice,  when- 
ever afflicted  with  any  sickness.  The  reput- 
ation of  the  broken  pillar,  for  healing  every 
kind  of  disease,  prevails  all  over  Galilee." 

liurckbardt  says  that  this  church,  next  to 
that  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  is  the  finest  in 
Syria,  and  contains  t^vo  tolerably  good  or- 
ganii.  Within  the  walls  of  the  convent  are 
two  gardens,  and  a  small  burying-ground : 
the  walls  are  very  thick,  and  serve  occasion- 
ally as  a  fortress  to  all  the  Christians  in  the 
town.  There  are,  at  present,  eleven  friars 
in  the  convent :  they  are  chiefly  Spaniards. 
The  yearly  expenses  of  the  establi.shment  are 
stated  to  amount  to  upwards  of  nine  hun- 
dred pounds ;  a  small  part  of  which  is  de- 
frayed by  the  rent  of  a  few  houses  ui  the 
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town,  and  hy  the  produce  of  some  aOM  4 
com-laud  :  the  rest  is   remitted  from  Je 
salem.     The  whole  annual  expenses  of 
Terra  Santa  convents  are  about  fifteen  ( " 
sand  pounds  ;  of  which  the  piasha  of  i 
cus  receives  about  twelve  thousand 
The  (ircek  convent  of  Jenisaletn, 
to  Burckhardt's  authority,  pays  murli  i 
as  well  to  maintain  itst  own   privilege*,  i 
with  a  view  to  encroach   upon  those  of 
Latins.     To  the  north-west  of  the  cudt 
is  a  small  church,  built  over  Joseph'*' 
shop.   Both  Maundrell  &iid  Pococke  i' 
it  as  in  ruins;  but  Dr.  E.  D.Clarke  sal 
is  now  a  small  chapel,  perfectly 
neatly  white-washed."     To  the  west  ( 
is  a  small  arched  building,  which,  thef  i 
is  the  synagogue  where  Christ   e» 
the  .lews,  by  appljnng  the  language  of 
to  himself.    It  once  belonged  to  the  ~ 
but,  fla.<!selqui3t  says,  was  taken  from  I 
by  the  .Arabs,  who  intended  to  conmtl 
into  a  mosque,  but  after^vardi  «old  it  to  l' 
Latins.     Tnis  was  then  so  late  a  tnuii 
that  they  had  not  had  time  to  embeUisk  I 
The  "  Mountain  of  the  Precipitation  "  i»l 
least  two  miles  ofi  ;   so  that,  aceondiitf  to 
this  authentic  tradition,  the  Jews  miuc  iv* 
led  our  Lord  a  marvellous  tray.     Bat  ife 
Kaid  precipice  is  shown  as  that  whirfa  <W 
Messiah  leaped   down  to   escape  fraas  lb( 
Jews ;   and  as  the  monks  could  not  nitd 
upon  any  other  place  frig-htfol  eooojlB  i* 
the  miracle,  they  ccmtend  that  N'uaretii  ht- 
merly  stood  eastward  of  its  present  ainutirx, 
upon  a  more   elevated    spot.      Dr.   h    i' 
Clarke,  however,  remarks  that  the  »iti:- 
of  the  modem  town  answers  esaciW  tu  i 
description  of  St.  Luke.     "  Indnor.).  'r  ^ 
words  of  the  gospel,  to  c\  \''-i^- 

more  attentively  than  we  rr:<. 

have  done,  we  went,  as  it  is  « r..i  n,  uui  d 
the  city,  '  to  the  brow  of  the  hJ]  nhfnm' 
the  city  is  built,'  and  came  to  a  }iffnii:n 
corresponding  to  the  uxirds  of  the  rwiff- 
list.  It  is  above  the  Maronitc  chnrdk.  tH. 
probably,  the  precise  spot  alluded  to  by  1^ 
text," 

NAZARITES.  those  under  the  aafl* 
law  who  engaged  by  a  vow  to  abatite  &» 
wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquors,  to  ((t  Atf 
hair  grow,  not  to  enter  any  house  palhi^ 
by  hanng  a  dead  corpse  in  it,  nor  to  U  p^ 
sent  at  any  funeral.  If,  by  acddfH,  of 
one  should  have  died  in  their  presence,  tifl 
re-commenced  the  whole  of  their  eooMC** 
tion  and  Nazariteship.  This  tow  CcihO'^ 
lasted  eight  daya,  soinetimea  a  aMKA,"' 
sometimes  their  whole  ]iv«a.  Wka  it 
time  of  their  Nazarite-skip  vma  expini.  tt> 
priest  brought  the  person  to  the  dtorsf  <^ 
temple,  who  there  offered  to  th<  UkA  t  ^ 
lamb  for  a  burnt-oSeriag.  a  ahe-Iamhte* 
expiatory  sacrifice,  and  a  ram  for  •  f**^ 
offering.  They  otfered,  liki!rwt«.liinT*fll 
cakes,  with  wiue  for  li'  Afttfift** 

sacriiiced  and  offered.  .i.  f  ^ 

other,  shaved  tJi«  h*^u  ui   i.k  Naont: « 


NAZ 
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tf  the  tabernacle,  and  burned  his 
e  fire  of  the  altar,  llien  the  priest 
le  handa  of  the  Nazarite  the  Bnonl- 
i  ram  roasted,  with  a  loaf  and  a 
;h  the  Nazarite  returning  into  the 
'.he  priest,  he  offered  them  to  the 
Off  tnem  up  in  the  presence  of  the 

And  from  this  time  he  mi^ht 
ik  wine,  his  Nazariteship  bemg 
>ed. 

■1  Nazarites,  as  Samson  and  John 
t,  were  consecrated  to  their  Naza- 
Y  their  parents,  and  continued  all 

in  this  state,  without  drinking 
tting  their  hair.  Those  who  made 
Nazariteship  out  of  Palestine,  and 

come  to  the  temple  when  their 
xpircd.  contented  tnemselves  with 
the  abstinence  required  by  the  law, 
g  off  their  hair  in  the  place  where 
:  the  offerings  and  sacrifices  pre- 
'  Moses,  to  be  offered  at  the  tern- 
emselves  or  by  others  for  them, 
red  till  a  convenient  opportunitr. 
'as  that  St.  Paul,  bein^  at  Corintn, 
I  made  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  had 
;  off  at  Ccnchrea,  a  port  of  Corinth, 
ed  the  rest  of  his  vow  till  he  came 
em.  Acts  xviii.  18.  When  a  per. 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
Nazariteship,  or  had  not  leisure 
rform  it,  he  contented  himself  by 
ig  to  the  expense  of  sacrifices  and 
f  those  who  had  made  and  were 
his  VOW;  and  by  this  means  he 

partaker  in  such  Nazariteship. 
Paul  came  to  Jerusalem,  A.D.  58, 
with  other  brethren,  said  to  him, 
liet  the  minds  of  the  converted 
lould  join  himself  to  four  persons 
vow  of  Nazariteship,  and  contri- 
leir  charges  and  ceremonies;  by 
new  converts  would  perceive  that 
totally  disregard  the  law,  as  they 
led  tu  suppose.  Acts  xxi.  23,  24. 
ttion  of  Nazaritism  is  involved  in 
tery;  and  no  satisfactory  reason 
;en  given  of  it.     This  is  certain, 

the  approbation  of  (iod,  and  may 
red  as  aSbrding  a  good  example 
ial  in  order  to  be  given  up  to  the 
!ie  law,  and  the  practice  of  exact 
ess. 

the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Baby- 
'  Bel  bowcth  down,  Nebo  stoop- 
li  xlvi.  1.  'Ilie  word  Nebo  comes 
ot  that  signifies  "to  prophesy," 
>re  may  stand  for  an  oracle.  There 
>bability  in  the  opinion  of  Calmet, 
id  Nebo  are  but  one  and  the  same 

that  Isaiah  made  use  of  these 
ynonymous.  The  sod  Bel  was  the 
le  Babvlonians.  The  name  Nebo, 
I  found  in  the  composition  of  the 
several  princes  of  Babylon ;  as 
r,  Nabopulassar,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ian,  Nebusliaslian,  &c. 
IIADNEZZAH  THE   GREAT, 
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son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar,  sac* 
ceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Cfhalden,  A.  M. 
3399.  Some  time  previousljr  to  this,  Nabo- 
polassar had  associated  him  m  the  kingdom, 
and  sent  him  to  recover  Carchemish,  which 
had  been  conquered  from  him  four  years  be- 
fore by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, having  been  successful,  marched 
against  the  governor  of  Phenicia,  and  Jehoia 
kim,  kin^  of  Jodah,  who  was  tributary  t. 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  He  took  Jehoiakim, 
and  put  him  in  chains,  in  order  to  carry  him 
captive  to  Babylon;  but  afterwards  lefk 
him  in  Judea,  on  condition  of  paying  a  large 
tribute.  He  took  away  several  persons  from 
Jerusalem ;  among  others  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  all  of  the  royal  family, 
whom  the  king  of  Babylon  caused  to  be  care- 
fully instmcted  in  the  language  and  in  the 
learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  might 
be  employed  at  court,  Dan.  i.  Nabopolassar 
dving  about  the  end  of  A.  M.  3399,  Nebu- 
cnadnezzar,  who  was  then  either  in  Egypt  or 
in  Judea,  hastened  to  Babylon,  leaving  to 
his  generals  the  care  of  bringing  to  Chudea 
the  captive*  whom  he  had  taken  in  Syria, 
Judea,  Phenicia,  and  Ecnrpt ;  for,  according 
to  Berosus,  be  luid  subdued  all  those  coun- 
tries. He  distributed  these  captives  into 
several  colonies;  and  deposited  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
rich  spoils,  in  the  temple  of  Beltis.  Jehoia- 
kim, king  of  Judah,  continued  three  years 
in  fealty  to  king  Nebuchadneszar ;  but  being 
then  weary  of  paying  tribute,  he  threw  on 
the  yoke.  The  king  of  (^haldea  sent  troops 
of  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Am- 
monites, who  harassed  Judea  diuing  three  or 
four  years,  and  at  last  Jehoiakim  was  besieged 
and  taken  in  Jerusalem,  put  to  death,  and 
his  body  thrown  to  the  birds  of  the  air, 
according  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah. 
See  Jehoiakim. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nebuchadnezzar  being 
at  Babylon,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
had  a  mysterious  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a 
statue  compose<l  of  several  metals,  a  head  of 
gold,  a  breast  of  silver,  belly  and  thighs  of 
brass,  legs  of  iron,  and  feet  half  of  iron  and 
half  clay;  and  a  little  stone  rolling  by  its 
own  impulse  from  the  mountain  struck  the 
statue,  and  broke  it.  This  dream  gave  him 
great  uneasiness,  yet  it  faded  away  from  his 
memory,  and  he  could  not  recover  more  than 
the  general  imprrasion  of  it.  lie  ordered  all 
his  divinera  and  interpreters  of  dreams  to  be 
sent  for ;  bat  none  could  tell  him  the  dream 
or  the  interpretation :  and,  in  wrath,  he 
sentenced  them  all  to  death,  which  was  about 
to  be  put  in  execution,  when  Daniel  was  in- 
formed of  it.  He  went  immediately  to  the 
king,  and  desired  him  to  respite  the  sentence 
a  little,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  satisfy 
his  desire.  God  in  the  night  revealed  to  him 
the  king's  dream,  and  also  the  interpretation : 
"  Thou,"  said  Daniel,  "  art  represented  by 
the  golden  head  of  the  statue.  After  thee 
will  arise  a  kingdom  inferior  to  thine,  repre- 
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Rented  by  tbe  breaflt  of  silver ;  and  after 
thio,  another,  still  inferior,  denuted  by  the 
belly  and  thigbH  of  bra^s.  After  these 
three  empires,"  which  are  the  Chaldeans, 
Pen^ians,  and  Greeks,  "will  arise  a  fourth, 
denoted  by  the  legs  of  iron,"  tbe  Romans. 
•'  L'nder  this  last  empire  (»od  will  raise  a 
new  one,  of  greater  strength,  power,  and  ex- 
lent,  than  all  the  others.  This  last  is  that 
of  the  Messiah,  represented  by  the  little  stone 
coming  out  from  the  mountaia  and  over- 
throwing the  Ktatue."  Then  the  king  raised 
Daniel  tu  great  honour,  set  him  over  all  the 
wise  men  of  Uabylon,  and  gave  him  the 
government  of  that  province.  At  his  re- 
quest he  granted  to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  the  oversight  of  the  works  of  the 
same  province  of  Babylon. 

In  the  same  year,  as  Dr.  Hales  thinks,  in 
which  he  had  this  dream,  he  erected  a  golden 
statue,  whose  height  was  sisty  cubits,  and 
breadth  six  cubits,  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  in 
the  province  of  Babylon.  Ha\ing  appointed 
a  day  for  the  dedication  of  this  statue,  he 
assembled  the  principal  officers  of  his  king- 
dom, and  ]iublished  by  an  herald,  that  all 
should  adore  this  image,  at  the  sound  of 
music,  on  iienitlty  of  being  cast  into  a  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace.  The  result,  as  to  the 
three  .'e\v8,  companions  of  Daniel,  who 
would  not  bend  the  knee  to  the  image,  is 
ated  in  Dan.  iii.  Daniel  probably  was 
isent.  The  efl'ect  of  the  miracle  was  so 
great  that  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  glory  to  the 
God  of  Shadrach,  Aleahach,  and  Abednego ; 
and  he  exalted  the  three  Hebrews  to  great  oig- 
nity  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  Dan,  iv. 

Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  having  revolted 
against  Nebuchadnezzar,  this  prince  besieged 
him  in  .lerusalem,  and  forced  him  to  surren- 
der. Nebuchadnezzar  took  him,  with  his 
chief  officers^  captive  to  Babylon,  with  his 
mother,  his  wives,  and  the  best  workmen  of 
Jeru8alem,  to  the  number  of  ten  tbou.sand 
men.  Among  the  captives  were  Mordecai 
the  uncle  of  listher,  and  Ezekiel  the  jirophet. 
He  took,  also,  n.11  the  vessels  of  gold  which 
Solomon  made  for  ihe  temple,  and  the  king's 
treasury,  and  he  set  np  Mattaniah,  Jehuia- 
chin's  uncle  by  his  father's  side,  whom  he 
named  Zedekiali.  This  prince  continued 
faithful  to  Nebuchadnezzar  nine  years:  be- 
ing then  weary  of  sul))ertion,  he  revolted, 
and  confederated  with  the  neighbonring 
princes.  The  king  of  Babylon  came  into 
Judca,  reduced  the  chief  places  of  the  coun- 
try, and  besieged  Jeru.salem :  but  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  coming  out  of  Egypt  to  as«st  Zede- 
kiali, Nebuchadnezzar  overcame  him  in  bat- 
tle, and  forced  him  to  retire  into  his  own 
country.  After  this  he  returned  to  the  siege 
of  .Jerusalem,  and  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety  davs  before  the  place  before  he  could 
take  it.  but  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zede- 
kiah,  A.  M .  34  \6.  the  city  was  taken.  Zede- 
kiah  atlemplcd  tu  escape,  but  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Netmchadneizar,  who  was  then 
at  Riblah  in  .Syria.  The  king  of  Babylon 
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condemned  him  to  die,  caoMtl  ha 
to  be  put  to  death  in  his  preteocc.  cod  tbta^ 
bored  out  his  eyes,  loaded  bhn  with  cIimb^^ 
and  sent  him  to  Babylon. 

Three  years  after  tbe  Jewish  war,  Neha>l 
chadnezzar  besieged  the  city  of  Tyre,  vhicht 
siege  held  thirteen  years.     But   diuing  lka| 
interval,  he  made  war,  also,  on  the  Sid 
Moabite«,  Ammonites,  and   IduracMUi 
these  he  treated  in  nearly  the  same 
as  the  Jews.    Josephns  says  these  war*  hi^l 
pened  five  years  after  the  destmctton  of  Jen 
salem,  consequently  in  A.M.  3421.  TheeiB 
of  Tyre  was  taken  in  A.  M.  3432.     Itbob 
who  was  tljcn  king,  was   put   to  death. 
Baal  succeeded  him.   llie  Lord,  as  a  re 
to  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  I 
lain  so  long  before  Tyre,  gave  up  to  ih 
Eg}'])t  and  its  spoils.    S'ebuchadneaaar  i 
an  easy  conquest  of  it,  because  the  T 
were  divided   by  civil    wars    among 
selves  :  he  enricned  himself  with  b<»ty,  i 
returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  with  a^ 
number  of  captives.    Being  now  at  peace,  )•] 
applied  himself  to  the  adorning.  aggTan&» 
ing,   and   enriching   of  Babylon   with  m»g- 
nilicent   buildings.     To   him    some  ncnht 
those  famous  gardens,  supported  by  a/ 
reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  tbe  ■*'r. 
and  also  the  walls  of  Babylon,  tliou^h  mut 
give  the  honour  of  this  work  to  SeminuBii. 
About  this  time,  Nebuchadnezzar  bad  i 
dream  of  a   greet  tree,    loaded  with  fnuL 
Suddenly,  an  angel  descending  from  btana 
commanded  that  the  tree  should  be  cut  down, 
but  that  the  root  should  be  prt»erved  in  tW 
earth,  Dan.  iv.     llie  king  sent  for  all  iW 
diviners    in  the  country,    but    none  <■■"-'■' 
explain   his  dream,    till    Daniel,  by 
revelation,  showed   that   it  rcprc«etiu 
present   greatness;    his    signal    ap]:'  n:,  u' 
numiliation,  and  his    restoration    u>  rrvc: 
and  dignity.  A  year  after,  as  Nebiichadoeotf 
was  walking  on  his  pabtre  at  Babylon.  Ik 
began  to  say,  "  Is  not  this  great  BabviK 
which    I  have  built  for  the    bouse  m  thr 
kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  [<owct,  ui 
for    the    honour    of     my    majesty  ? "    mi 
scarcely  had  he   pronounced   ihe«  waria 
when  he  fell  into  a  distemper  or  distradin 
which  ^0  altered    hi.s  imagination,   Hat  k 
fled  into  the  fields,  and  assumed  tbe  na^ 
nersof  anox.    After havinsr'"*"  t..5nnMn 
in  this  state,  God  opened  l.i 
standing  was  rciiorcd  to  b.    , 
vered  his  royal  dignity. 

Nebuchadnezzar  died,  A.  M.  3443.  tbf 
having  reigned  forty-three  years.  .McfHl^ 
nes,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  says,  that  ihu  pria^ 
having  ascended  to  the  ton  of  bi«  paltfi 
was  there  seized  with  n.  fit  of  divine  tuttW 
asm,  and  cried  out,  "O  Babylonian*.  1  Mil 
to  you  a  misfortune,  that  neither  oat  M* 
Belus,  nor  queen  Baltic  has  been  iU>  ** 
prevent.  A  Persian  mule  ahaQ  ow  iV 
come  into  this  country,  who,  cupporu' if 
the  power  of  your  goda,  ahall  bfUg  J«*  '^ 
slavery.     He  shall l>e  aaaated  by  the  MA 
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the  glory  6f  the  Assyrians."  This  Persian 
tnole  »  CyntA,  wboie  tnother  was  a  Mede, 
and  whow  father  waa  a  Persian.  The  Mede 
who  aaaisted  Crnu  waa  C7«xares,  or  Darius 
llw  Mede.  This  story  at  least  shows  that  the 
iHMlkMia  had  traditions  of  an  extraordinary 
kind  reapectin^  this  monarch,  and  that  the 
fiate  of  Babylon  had  been  the  subject  of 
prophecy. 

NLBUZ.\R..\D.\N,  a  general  of  Nebu- 
chadnezxar's  army,  and  the  chief  officer  of 
lua  hooaehold.  He  managed  the  siege  of 
Jcnmlem.  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
city,  while  his  sovereign  was  at  Hiblah  in 
Syria,  3  Kings  txv.{  Jer.  xxxix.;  il. ;  UL 

NECES.SITARIANS.      The   doctrine  of 
Bceeaaity  regards  the  origin  of  human  actions, 
uhI  the  speritic  mode  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment :  and  it  hcems  to  be  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  materiality  of  man ;  fur  mechanism 
is  the  undoubted  consequence  of  materialism. 
Hence  all  materialists  are  of  course  necessi- 
tuiuu ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  neces- 
are  or  must  be  materialists.    Wliat- 
ia  done  by  ■  cauae  or  power  that  is 
imaiatible,  ia  by  neceasitv ;  in  which  sense 
this  term  is  apposed  to  freedom.     Man  is, 
ikarefore,  a  necessary  agent,  if  all  his  actions 
be  so  determined  by  the  causea  preceding 
each  action,  that  not  one  past  action  could 
poaaibly  not  have  come  to  pass,  or  have  been 
•Cbcrwisc  thun  it  hath  been;  and  not  one 
^^,teture  action  can  posjiiblv  not  come  to  pass, 
^■«r  be  otherwise  than  it  shall  be.     But  man 
^K  b  0  fre«  agent,  if  he  be  able,  at  any  time,  in 
the  cirouin»tance*  in  which  he  is  placed,  to 
do  ditl'ercnt  things  s  or,  in  other  words,  if  he 
bo    not   unavoidably   determined    in   every 
point  of  time  by  the  circumstances  he  is  in, 
•ad  the  causes  he  is  under,  to  do  that  one 
Uiinir  he  lioea,  and  not  jiossibly  to  do  any 
■    '    '        '  >»g-    This  abstruse  subject  has  occa> 
H  ach  controversy,  and  has  been  de- 

^LoBic'i  i<y  %vriters  of  the  first  eminence,  from 
^B|obbe»  ami  Clarke,  to  Priestley  and  (ircgory. 
^^nw  anti-necessitarians  allege,  that  the 
doctzine  of  necessity  charges  God  as  the 
•aibor  of  sin ;  that  it  takes  away  the  freedom 
at  tlM  will  s  renders  man  unaccountable  to 
his  Maker;  makes  sin  to  be  no  evil,  and 
■Mrmiitjr  or  virtue  to  be  no  good  ;  and  that  it 
prvdudea  the  use  of  means,  and  is  of  the 
last  gloomy  tendency.  I'he  necessitarians, 
OS  Xb*  other  hand,  deny  these  to  be  legitimate 
MHMequences  of  their  doctrine,  which  they 
^•clan  to  be  the  most  consistent  mode  of 
ecplMiiiiW  the  divine  government ;  and  they 
obasfre,  tnai 


the  Ueity  acts  no  more  immo- 
rally in  decreeing  vicious  actions,  than  in 
pcnntlimg  all  tho«e  irregularities  which  he 
eosld  ao  easily  have  prevented.  All  ncces> 
^ty.  aay  iher,  doth  not  take  an-ay  freedom. 
Tm  actions  of  a  man  may  be  at  one  and  the 
mMD*  time  both  free  and  necessary.  Thun, 
h  wm»  infallibly  certain  that  Judas  would 
bvtray  Christ,  yet  he  did  it  voluntarily  ;  .leans 
Chn«t  necessarily  became  man,  and  died, 
yet  be  acted  &eely.  A  good  man  doth  na- 
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turally  and  necessarily  love  his  children,  yet 
voluntarily.  They  insist  that  necessity  doth 
not  render  actions  less  morally  good  ;  for,  if 
necessary  virtue  he  neither  moral  nor  praiB»> 
worthy,  it  will  follow  that  God  himself  ia  not 
a  moral  I)eing,  because  he  is  a  necettaary 
one ;  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  cannot  be 
good,  because  it  was  necessary.  Farther, 
■ay  they,  neceasity  does  not  preclude  the  use 
of  means ;  for  means  are  no  less  appointed 
than  the  end.  It  was  ordained  that  Christ 
should  be  delivered  up  to  death ;  but  he 
could  not  have  been  betrayed  without  a  be- 
trayer, nor  crucified  without  cmcifiers.  That 
it  IS  not  a  gloomy  doctrine  they  allege,  be. 
cause  nothing  can  be  more  consolatory  than 
to  believe,  that  all  things  are  under  the 
direction  of  an  all-wise  Being,  that  his  king- 
dom ruleth  over  all,  and  that  he  doeth  Sn 
things  well,  They  also  urge,  that  to  deny 
necessity,  is  to  deny  the  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  and  to  place  that  capri- 
cious and  nndefinable  principle,  the  self, 
determining  power  of  man,  upon  the  throne 
of  the  universe.  In  these  statemenL-t  there 
is  obviously  a  confused  use  of  terms  in  dif. 
ferent  meanings,  so  as  to  mislead  the  unwary. 
For  instance :  neces-nly  is  confounded  with  cer~ 
taint ^  i  but  on  action  may  be  certain,  though 
free ;  that  is  to  say,  certain  to  an  omniscient 
Being,  who  knowj  how  a  free  agent  will 
finally  resolve  ;  but  this  certainty  is,  in  fact, 
a  quality  of  the  prescient  being,  not  that  of 
the  action,  to  w-hich,  however,  men  delu- 
sively transfer  it.  Again  :  God  is  called  a 
necessary  Being,  which,  if  it  mean  anything, 
signifies,  as  to  his  moral  acts,  that  ne  can 
only  act  right.  But  then  this  is  a  wrong 
application  of  the  term  necessity,  which  pro- 
perly implies  such  a  coni^traint  upon  aciions, 
esercisen  ab  extra,  as  renders  choice  or  will 
impossible.  But  such  necessity  cannot  exist 
as  to  the  supreme  Being.  Again  :  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  unto  death  was  necessary, 
that  is  to  say,  unless  be  had  died  guilty  man 
could  not  have  been  forgiven;  but  this  could 
not  make  the  act  of  the  Jews  who  put  him 
to  death  a  necessary  act,  that  is  to  say,  a 
forced  and  constrained  one ;  nor  did  thia 
neceasity  affect  the  act  of  Christ  himself, 
who  acted  voluntarily,  and  might  have  left 
man  without  salvation.  That  the  Jews 
acted /ree/y,  ia  evident  from  their  being  held 
liable  topuniuhment,  although  unconsciously 
they  accomiilished  the  great  designs  of  Hea- 
ven, which,  however,  was  no  excuse  for 
their  crime.  Finally :  as  to  the  allegation. 
that  the  iloctrine  of  free  agency  puts  man's 
self-determining  power  u|>un  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  that  view  proceeds  upon  no- 
tions unworthy  of  God,  as  though  he  could 
not  accomplish  hia  plans  without  compelling 
and  controlling  all  things  by  a  fixea  fate; 
whereas  it  is  both  more  glorious  to  him,  and 
certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  scrip- 
tures, to  say  that  he  has  a  perfect  foresight 
of  the  manner  in  which  all  creatures  will 
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were,  by  manj  of  the  most  eminent  of  these 
writers,  explained  away  by  a  tnonitroiis  inge- 
nuity, which,  on  any  other  subject,  and  ap- 
plied to  any  ancient  classic  or  other  writer, 
would  provoke  the  most  rontemptuous  ridi- 
cule.    When   Koroh,  Datban,  and   Abiram 
were  swallowed  up,   Moses  bad   previously 
"  tecretly    underminrcl    the    earth."      JacoD 
wrestled  with  the  ani^el  "  in  a  dream  /"  and 
a  rheumatic  pain  in  his  thiffh  during  sleep 
Miggeated  the  incident  in  his  dream  of  ihe 
angel  touching  the  sinew  of  his  tbigh.     Pro- 
fessor Paulus  gra%'ely  explains  the  miracle  of 
the  tribute-money  tlius :    That  Christ   only 
meant  to  give  a  moral  lesson,  that  is,  that 
we  are  not,  if  we  can  avoid  it  by  trilling 
sacrifices,  to  give  offence   to  our  brethren ; 
that  be  probably  reasoned  thus  with  St.  Peter ; 
"  Though  there  is  no  real  occasion  for  us  to 
pay  the  tribute,  yet,  as  we  may  be  reckoned 
u  enemies  of  the  temple,  and  not  attended 
to  when  we  wish  to  teach  what  is  good,  why 
should  not  you  who  are  a  fisherman,"  a  re- 
mark which  might  very  pro[>erly  be  made  at 
a  place  where  St.  Peter  had  been  engaged  in 
a  fishery  for  two  years,  "  and  can  easily  do 
it,  go  and  get  enough  to  pay  the  demand  ? 
Go,  then,  to  the  sea,  cast  your  hook,  and 
take  up  w(WTo»  f)(8mi,  the  first  and  best  fish." 
St.  Peter  was  not  to  stay  longer  at  his  work 
this  time  than  to  gain  the  required  money  : 
wpArot  often  refers  not  to  number  hut  to 
time  i  and  fx*^  may  undoubtedly  be  taken 
as  a  collective.     >St.  Peter  must  either  have 
caught   so  many  Ssh  as  would   be  reckoned 
worth  a  stater  at  Capernaum,  (so  near  to  a 
sea  rich  in  fish,)  or  one  so  large  and   fine  as 
would  have  been  valued  at  that  sum.     As  it 
was  uncertain  whether  one  or  more  would 
be  necessary,   the   expression    is  indefinite, 
rhr  iraSiyra  wpurTav  fxffw  ;  but   It   would   not 
be  ambiguous  to  St.  Peter,  a.s  the   necessity 
and  the  event  would  give  it  a  fixed  meaning. 
'Arailat  t1  ^6fia.    'I'his  opening  of  the  moutn 
might  have  different  objects,  which  must  be 
fixed  by  the  context,    if  the  fishertnan  ojiens 
the  mouth  of  a  fish  caught  with  a  hook,  he 
doei  it  first  to  release  nim  from  the  hook  ; 
for  if  he  hangs  long  he  is  lese  saleable  :  he 
Boon  decays.    The  circumstantiality  in  the 
^account  is  pictnresqnt.    "  Take  the  hook  out 
of  his  mouth ! "     'Zvphcttt  ivplaxtiv  is  used  in 
^^reek  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  the 
^German  jinden,  as  in  Xcnophon,  where  it  is 
M*to  get  by  selling."     WTien  such  a  word  is 
Jused  of  saleable  articles,  like  fish,  and  in  a 
{connexion  which  require*  the  getting  a  piece 
'of  money,  it  is  clear  that  getting  by  sale  and 
'not  by  finding  is  referred  to.     "  .\iid  this 
'from  a  professor's  chair  !"     In  like  manner 
[the    miracle  of    feeding  the    five    ihuusaod 
in  the  desert  is  resolved  into  the  opportune 
lpa."<sing  by  of  a  caravan  with  provisions,  of 
'which  the  hungry  multitude  were  allowed  to 
►  partake,    according    to   ea.stern   hospitality; 
[•nd  the  apostles  were  merely  ••^nployed    in 
'conveying  it  out  in  baskets.     Cliri.st's  walk- 
^ing  upon  the  sea  is  explained  by  bis  walking 
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upon  the  sea-shore,  nnd  St.  Peter**  wilktn^ 
on  the  sea  is  resolved  into  swimming.  The 
miracles  of  healing  were  the  effect  of  fancy 
operating  favourably  upon  the  disorders; 
and  Ananias  and  !^apphira  died  of  a  fright ; 
with  many  other  absurdities,  half  dreams 
and  half  blasphemies ;  and  of  which  the 
above  are  given  but  as  a  s|>ecimen. 

The  first  step  in  this  sorrcwful  gradation 
down  to  a  depth  of  falsehood  and  blautpbemy, 
into  which  certainly  no  body  of  Cnrirtiaa 
ministers,  so  large,  so  learned,  and  influential, 
in  any  age  or  period  of  the  church  ever  befor* 
fell,  was,  contempt  for  the  authority  of  th4 
divines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  sub* 
sequent  age.  They  were  about  \ja  set  out  oo 
a  voyage  of  discovery  ;  and  it  was  necesnrf 
to  assume  that  truth  still  inhabited  soma 
terra  incognita,  to  which  neither  Luther,- 
Melancthon,  nor  their  early  disciples 
ever  found  access.  One  of  this  schiiol 
pleased,  indeed,  to  denominate  the  vholr 
even  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  age  of  theoloRirt) 
barbarism  ;  an  age,  notwithstaoding,  wtiid^ 
produced  in  the  Lutheran  church 
C'alovius,  Schmidt,  Hackspan,  Walther^' 
(.ilass,  and  the  Carpzofi'-i:.  and  otheM,  aa 
many  and  as  great  writers  as  anv  church  caa 
boast  in  an  equal  space  of  time ;  writrn 
whose  works  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the 
hands  of  the  theological  student.  The  genf- 
ral  atatemenlB  of  the  innovators  amount  to 
this,  that  the  divineR  of  the  age  of  which  ira 
speak  bad  neither  the  inclination  nor  tb« 
power  to  do  anything  but  fortify  their  own 
systems,  which  were  dogmatical,  and  not  to 
search  out  truth  for  themselves  from  scrip- 
ture ;  that  theology,  as  a  science,  was  left 
from  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  as  it  biil 
been  received  from  the  schoolmen  ;  that  lii« 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  was  made  tiw 
slave,  not  the  mistress,  of  dogmatical  tb«i- 
Ingv,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

f  he  vain  conceit  that  the  doctrine*  rf 
religion  were  capable  of  philosophic  detPO«- 
stration,  which  obtained  among  the  foUoWB 
of  Wolf,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Rose  as  bsriaf 
ha.stened  onward  the  progre.ss  of  error.  Wo 
find  some  of  them  not  content  with  applrtng 
demonstration  to  the  truth  uf  the  systeo, 
but  endeavouring  to  cstabliish  each  eepinf 
dogma,  the  Trinity,  the  nature  of  the  R*- 
deemer,  the  incarnation,  the  eternity  sf 
punishment,  on  philosophical  and,  stiuf* 
as  it  may  appear,  some  of  these  trnthitf 
mathematical,  grounds.  We  hare  had  •■ 
stances  of  ibis  in  our  own  country ;  anill^ 
reason  why  they  have  done  Lttle  injurf  * 
that  none  of  those  who  thus  presumed,  <'tl^ 
ther  learned  or  half  learned,  had  suces* 
enough  to  form  a  school.  So  far  as  luc))* 
theory  does  obtain  influence,  it  mutt  tK^ 
sarily  be  mischievous.  The  first  aadKH* 
may  hold  the  mysteries  of  ChristiaoilJ  • 
cred  ;  they  may  fancy  that  they  can  rcw 
faith  in  them  more  easy  by  afiertiag  dea(^ 
atrative  evidence,  which,  indeed,  were  iM 
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•objects  cspoble  of  it,  would  render  faith 
unnecessary ;  but  they  are  equally  guUty  of 
a  vaio  preaumptiun  in  their  own  powers,  and 
o{  a  want  of  real  reverence  to  Ciod,  and  to 
hia  rerelation.  '\\1th  them,  iim  boast  of  d*- 
monatration  gcnerully  ends  in  the  rejection 
of  some  truth,  or  the  adoption  of  some  posii- 
tii'e  error  ;  whilst  their  folluwerD  fail  not  to 
bound  over  the  liinit.i  at  which  they  have 
flopped.  The  fallacy  of  the  whole  lies  in 
BMuminfi  that  divine  things  arc  on  the  Barae 
lorel  with  those  which  the  human  mind  can 
ffraap,  and  may  therefore  be  compared  with 
them.  One  of  these  consequences  must 
therefore  follow  ;  either  tliat  the  mind  ia 
exalted  above  its  own  sphere,  or  that  divine 
UitDga  are  brought  down  hcluw  theirs.  In 
the  former  case,  a  dogmatical  pride  is  the 
result ;  in  the  latter,  the  scheme  of  revela- 
tion in  strip|>ed  of  its  di\nnity,  and  sinks  gra- 
dually into  a  system  of  human  philosophy, 
witii  the  empty  name  of  a  revelation  still  ap- 
nmdtd  to  it  to  save  appearances.  What  can 
SMT  the  teat  of  the  poilosophical  standard 
i*  retained,  and  what  cannot  be  thus 
proved  is,  by  degrees,  rejected  ;  so  that  the 
■mpturr  is  no  longer  the  ground  of  religious 
trutli  i  but  a  sort  of  witnexs  to  be  comuelled 
to  aitscnt  to  any  cooclusiont  at  whicn  this 
ybHoMipby  may  arrive. 

Tlie  effect  in  <iermany  was  speedily  deve- 
1,  tliiiugh  Wolf,  the  founder  of  this 
ool,  and  roost  of  his  followers,  were  pious 
mad  faithful  Christians.  By  carrying  demon- 
■trativc  evidence  beyond  its  own  province, 
Ihmy  had  nurtured  in  their  followers  a  vain 
confidence  in  human  reason  ;  an«l  the  next 
ami  still  more  fatal  step  was,  that  it  was  the 
province  of  human  reas-on  in  an  enlightened 
aad  intellectual  age  to  perfect  ('lu'i<<tianity, 
which,  it  was  contended,  had  hitherto  existed 
ia  a  low  and  degraded  Htate,  and  to  perfect 
that  syntem  of  which  the  elements  only  were 
rontuiicd  in  the  ficripture.  All  restraint  was 
brokrn  liy  this  principle.  Philosophy,  good 
and  t^id.  vas  left  to  build  Up  these  "  ele- 
tntntt"  accurding  to  its  own  news  ;  and  a*, 
after  all,  many  of  the.^e  elements  were  found 
to  be  too  untnictable  and  too  rudely  shaped 
to  accord  with  the  plans  of  these  manifold 
•aaatractions,  formed  according  to  every 
"mtttm."  eicept  that  "in  the  mount;" 
woen  the  stone  could  not  he  squared  and 
Ihuned  by  any  art  which  thcNc  builders  pos- 
fsed.  it  waa  "  rejected,"  even  to  "  the  head 
atooe  of  the  comer."  Semler  appears  to  have 
been  the  author  of  that  famous  theorv  of 
modation,  which,  in  the  hands  of  his 
foQowrr*,  t»yn  Mr.  Rose,  became  "  the  most 
fcoaadable  weapon  ever  devised  for  tlte  de. 
amctiOD  of  Christianity."  As  far  as  Ger- 
ta  concerned,  thi.s  language  is  not  too 
•bvng  t  and  we  may  add,  that  it  was  the  most 
impaaent  theory  ever  advocated  by  men  pro- 
still  to  be  Christians,  and  one,  the 

of  which  can  scarcely  h«  accounted 

except  on  the  ground,  tnat  as,  because 
iat«re«ta,  it  was  not  convenient  for 
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these  te&cherc  of  theology  and  ministen  of 
the  (ierman  churches  to  disavow  Chriitianitr 
altogether ;  it  was  devised  and  maintainen, 
in  order  to  connect  the  profits  of  the  Christian 
profession  with  substantial  and  almost  undis- 
guised deism.  'I'his  theory  was,  that  we  are 
not  to  take  all  the  declai'ations  of  scripture 
as  addressed  to  us  ;  but  to  consider  them  as, 
in  many  points,  purposely  adapted  to  the 
feelings  and  dispositions  of  the  oge  when 
they  originated  ;  but  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
ceived by  another  and  more  enlightened  pe- 
riod; that,  in  fact,  Jesus  himself  and  nis 
apostles  had  accommodated  themselves  in 
their  doctrines  to  the  barbarism,  igiwrance, 
and  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  it  was 
therefore  our  duly  to  reject  the  whole  of  this 
temporary  part  of  Christianity,  and  retain 
only  what  is  substantial  and  eternal.  In 
plain  words,  they  assumed,  as  the  very  basil 
of  their  scriptural  interpretations,  the  blas- 
phemous principle,  that  our  Lord  and  his 
a|io8tles  taught  ur,  at  least,  connived  at  doc- 
trines absoluti-ly  false,  rather  than  they  would 
consent  to  sttocK  the  prejudices  of  their  hear- 
ers !  'ITiis  principle  is  shown  at  length  by 
Mr.  Rose,  to  run  through  the  whole  maiie 
of  error  into  which  this  body  of  protestant 
divines  themselves  wandered,  and  led  their 
flocks.  'IliuB  the  cl  airs  of  theology  and 
the  very  pulpits  were  turned  into  "  the  seats 
of  the  scornful ;"  and  where  doctrines  were 
at  all  ])reachcd,  they  were  too  freouintly  of 
this  daring  and  infidel  character.  It  became 
even,  at  least,  a  negative  good,  that  the  ser- 
mons delivered  were  often  diitcourses  on  the 
best  modes  of  cultivating  com  and  wine,  and 
the  preachers  employed  the  sabbath  and  the 
church  in  in^tructlng  their  ilock«  how  tu 
choose  the  best  kinds  of  potatnei^,  or  to  en- 
force upon  them  the  benefits  of  vaccination. 
Undisvui^ed  infidelity  has  in  i  o  country 
treate«i  the  grand  evidences  of  the  tru'.h  of 
Chriiitianity  with  greater  contumely,  or  been 
more  offensive  in  its  attacks  upon  the  pro- 
phets, or  more  ridiculous  in  it*  attempts  to 
account,  on  natural  principles,  for  the  mira- 
cles. Extremes  of  every  kind  were  produced, 
phdosophic  mysticism,  pantheism,  and  athe- 
ism. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Rose's  work  on  thix  awful  declension  in  the 
Lutheran  and  other  continental  churches. 
In  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Pusey, 
the  Ftages  of  the  apostasy  are  more  carefully 
ma-kr«r,  and  more  cojiiously  and  deeply  in- 
vestigated, (hir  limits  will,  however,  but 
allow  tis  to  advert  to  two  or  three  points. 
In  Mr.  Pusey's  account  of  the  state  of  Ger- 
man theology  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
opens  to  us  the  sources  of  the  evil.  Francke, 
he  observes,  assigns  as  a  reason  for  attaching 
the  more  vaJue  to  the  opportunities  provided 
at  Halle  for  the  study  of  scripture,  that  "  in 
former  times,  and  in  those  which  are  scarcely 
past,  one  generally  found  at  universities  op- 
portunities for  everything  rather  than  a  solid 
study  of  (lod's  word."  "  In  all  my  uni- 
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veraitjr  yeara,"  •»▼•   Knapp,   "  I  wm  not 
happy  enoagb  to  hear  a  lecture  upon  the 
whole  of  scripture ;  we  should  have  regarded 
it  a»  a  great  olcssing  which  came  don-n  from 
heaven."     It  is  said  to  he  one  only  of  many 
instances,  that  at  Leipzig,  Carpzotf,  ha^-ing 
in  his  lectures  for  one  half  year  completed 
the  first  chapter  of  I»aiab,  did  not  again  lec- 
ture on  the  Bible  for  twenty  years,  while 
Oleariiu  raspended  his  for  ten.   Yet  Olearius, 
as  well  as  Albert),  Spcner  sayn,  "  were  dili- 
gent theologians,  but  that  tno^t  pains  were 
employed  on  doctrinal  theology  and  contro- 
veny."     It  is,  moreover,  a  painful  speaking 
fact,  which  is  mentioned  by  Francke,  (1709.) 
that  in  Leipzig,  the  great  mart  of  literature 
as  well  as  of  trade,  "  twenty  yeara  ago,  in 
no   bookseller's   shop  was   either   Bible   or 
Testament  to  be  found."    Of  the  pasxages 
in  Francke,  which  prove  the  same  slate  of 
things,  I  will  select  one  or  two  only :  "  Youth 
are  sent  to  the  universities  with  a  moderate 
knowledge   of  Latin ;    but   of  (ircek,   and 
especially  of  Hebrew,  next  to  none.     And  it 
woxild  even  then  have  been  well,  if  what  had 
been  neglected  before,  had  been  made  up  in 
the  universities.    There,  however,  most  are 
borne,  as  by  a  torrent,  with  the  multitude ; 
they  flock  to  logical,  metaphysical,  ethical, 
polemical,   physical,   pneumatical    lectures, 
and  what  not ;   treating  least  of  all  those 
things  whose  benefit  is  most  permanent  in 
their  future  office,  especially  deferring,  and 
at  la.st  neglecting,  the  study  of  the  sacred 
languages."     "  To  this  is  added,  that  they 
comfort  themselves,  that  in  examinations  for 
orders  these  things  are  not  generally  much 
attended  to.     Flence  most  %vho  are  anxious 
about  a  maintenance,  hurry  to  those  things 
which  may  hasten  their  promotion,  attend 
above  all   things  a  lecture   on  the  art   of 
preaching,  and  if  they  can  remain  so  long  at 
the   unix'ersity,  one  on  doctrinal  theology, 
(would  that  all  were  anxious  about  a  salutary 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  doctrines,)  and  hav- 
ing committed   these    things   to  paper   and 
memory,  return  home,  as  if  e.xcellently  armed 
against  satan,  are  examined,  preach,  are  pro- 
moted,  provide  for   their  families."    And 
having  spoken   further   on   the  superficial 
knowledge,    pedantry,   and   other  faults   of 
those  few  who  acquired  knowledge  of  these 
Bubjects,  ho  sums  up,  "As  the  vernacular 
scriptures  arc  ordinarily  neglected  or  ill  em- 
ployed by  the  illiterate,  so  arc   the  original 
by  the  lettered :   whence  there  cannot  but 
arise  either  ignorance  in  matters  of  faith,  or 
an  unfruitful  and  v;iiii  knowledge;  u  ]>iea- 
surable  fancy  is  substituted  for  the  substance 
of  the  faith ;  impiety  daily  increa.ses.     In  a 
word,  from  the  neglect  of  scripture  all  im- 
piety  is   derived  j    and   so   again   from  the 
impiety  or  unbelief  of  men,  there  is  derived 
a  contempt  of  scripture,  or  at  all  events  an 
abuse,  and  an  absurd  and  perverted  employ- 
ment of  it :  and  hence  follows  either  a  neglect 
of  the  original  languages,  or  a  senseless  me- 
thod,   r  an  unfitting  employment  of  them ; 
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which  evils,  since  they 
the  teachers  to  the  disciples,  the  rorrtqitcjj 
stale  of  the  schools  and  'oniverniies 
ally  increases  :  and  these  we  CMmot  remedy^ 
unless  we  can  prevail  upon  ounehwi 
make  the  word  of  God  our  first  fAjcet,  i 
look  for  Christ  in  it,  and  to  embrace  him^^ 
when  found,  with  genuine  faith,  aad 
veringly  to  follow  him  "  Pfaff  tbos  describ 
the  previous  state  of  doctrinal  theolofy: 
"  All  the  compendia  of  holy  doctrines,  wuel 
have  hitherto  appeared,  are  of  snch  a  cl 
ter.  that,  though  their  excellence  has 
hitherto  extolled  by  the  commoo  praise 
our  countrymen,  and  they  still  enjoy  co 
derable  reputation,  (md  wUique  ittce  nitttlj 
they  can  even  on  this  eround  nut  be 
factory  to  our  age, — tnat  since  one  syrte 
was  extracted  and  worked  out  of  the  other,] 
with  a  very  few  variations,  thev  dwell  un 
formly  on  tne  same  string  ;  ana  that 
physical  clang  of  catises,  which 
somewhat  harshly  and  unpleasantly  1 

cultivated  ears,   constantly   reverlier 

them,  the  same  terms  nniformly  recnrrJuf  5 
all.  To  this  is  added,  that  a  certain  coldness 
appears  to  prevail  in  the  common  mode  of 
treating  these  subjects,  especially  in  th« 
practical  topics  of  theology  ;  these  bein^td 
forth  as  theoretical  propositions,  so  thM 
scarcely  any  life  or  any  religious  inftieact 
finds  its  way  into  the  minds  oif  readen :  wi 
the  edification  of  mind,  (though  it  should b* 
the  principal  object  in  sacred  tbeolo#T,) 
derived  from  them  is  very  slight.  Nor  floa 
it  a[)pear  less  a  subject  of  blame,  that  rariov 
theological  riroi,  and  those  the  very  cV  ' 
are  here  altogether  omitted  ;  that  ev(  '™ 
is  choked  with  the  thorns  of  scholasd 
and  that  divine  truths  are  often 
secondary  to  the  zeal  for  authority ;  oof  ^ 
there  sufficient  reference  to  the  ]angu«(;«  <t' 
the  symbolical  books,  to  the  promotioB  o( 
the  peace  of  the  church,  to  the  exhibitiooof 
what  is  of  real  Importance  in  contrnrwwi 
points,  and  of  the  unreality  of  the  men  te- 
goniachiet.,  with  which  all  tneology  abooaik: 
nor  again,  to  destroy  theoln'^i'-'.l  rinlatrj 
and  a  sectarian  spirit,  or  to  i  .SjKV 

themselves  in  a  style  b«com;    ,.  n   to 

mo$t  of  all,  sufficient  pains  are  not  be«t«*ei 
upon  that  which  is  of  chief  ira(x>rta 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  (>od 
hearts  of  men,  and  the  infliien<u 
hearts  more  thoroughly  with  ririd 
tions  of  true  Christianity." 

Yet  these  were  but  effects  of  ■  tflS  ^fStf 
causB, — the  rapid  decay  of  piety  in  lln»  «v 
turv,  of  which  the  sutements  of  JMr.  f^tt. 
and  the  authoritie.s  he  quotes,  prcanil  *  >^ 
lancholy  picture.  Speaking  of  X  V.  Aj  ' 
he  says,  the  want  of  practical  refi  ' 
struction  in  the  early  schools,  the 
state  of  all  education,  the  cxtravagiMcel 
dissoluteness  of  the  univcrtuties,  ikt  M' 
unfitness  of  the  teachers  whom  tfet  0 
forth  and  authorised,  the  de^niM  if^ 
general  as  well  as  of  theological  *<««•  ^ 
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iirtflmted  mothre*  for  entering  into  holy 
ordrra.  the  canvassing  for  benefices,  the 
•iatony  in  obtaining  them,  the  e8])ecial  neg- 
lact  uf  the  poorer,  the  bad  lives,  the  care- 
anil  bitter  contro verities  of  the 
,  and  the  general  corruption  of 
in  all  ranks,  are  again  and  again 
the  aubjects  of  his  deep  regrets  or  of  his  cen- 
■m.  "After  the  evangelic  church,"  he 
Mva,  in  an  energetic  rompiirison  of  the  evila 
wnich  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  this  period 
with  thove  which  had  occasioned  the  yoke 
of  iii^nie  to  be  broken,  "  after  the  evangelic 
church  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  human 
inventions,  they  thould  have  bowed  their 
oack  under  the  easy  yoke  of  the  I»rd.  But 
sow  unc  set  of  human  inventions  are  but 
exchanged  for  another,  equally,  or  indeed 
very  litll>;,  human  ;  and  thcite  are  called  the 
word  of  (iod,  though  in  reality  thmgs  are 
■othing  milder  than  before.  Idols  were  cast 
oat,  but  the  idols  of  sini;  are  worshipped. 
The  primacy  of  the  pope  is  denied,  but  we 
coostitute  lesser  popes.  The  bishops  are  ab- 
rogated, but  ministers  are  still  introduced  or 
c««t  out  at  will;  simony  came  into  ill  repute, 
tmt  who  now  rejects  a  hand  laden  with  gold  ? 
the  monks  were  reproached  for  indolence, — 
aa  if  there  were  too  much  study  at  our  uni- 
versities ;  the  monasteries  were  disuolved, — 
to  «tand  empty,  or  to  be  stalls  for  cattle;  the 
rcv**'*''ly  recurring  prayers  are  at)oli»hed, 
yvt  «o  that  now  most  prar  not  at  all ;  the 
public  faata  were  laid  aaiae,  now  the  com- 
niand  of  Christ  is  held  to  be  but  useless 
wonN ;  not  to  say  anything  of  blasphemers, 
adttlictcra,  extortioners,"  &c.  After  many 
tc«t;ninnie»of  a  similar  and  evenstronger  kind 
from  "'hrr  pious  divines,  who  lifted  up  their 
'  1>iU  .ilmost  ineffectually  against 
Mrrruption  of  the  universities, 
ifli  1  ttie  jK'ojtle,  Air.  Fusey  adds 

Clir  .(^  ;igc8  from  Francke  :  "The 

WD{^~  ••■  I'll  licsli  :ire  done  o|icnly  and  unre- 
■trainedly.  with  so  little  shame,  that  one  who 
does  nut  approve  of  many  things  not  consis- 
trnt  with  the  truth  which  is  in  Jesus,  would 
mlmiM  be  enrolled  among  heretics.  Ambi- 
tion, pnde.  love  of  pleasure,  luxury,  im- 
parity, wantonness,  and  all  the  crop  of  foul- 
'  wickodaaasea  which  spring  from  theM ; 
jra  also,  avarice,  and  a  species  of 
among  all  vices  everywhere  sensibly 
I,  atheism  joining  it.<ielf  with  Epicu- 
and  libertinism.  Thiu  while  Christ  is 
to,  while  orthodoxy  is  presented  as  a 
eld,  all  imitation  of  Christ,  all  anxiety 
tnie  and  spiritual  holiness,  '  without 
<b  riK  one  shall  see  the  Lord,'  nay,  all 
(be  ilrcnniin  liL-fitting  a  ('hristian,  is  banish- 
ed. i«  extrnnmated.  that  it  may  not  duturb 
tbf  aocieiies  of  perverse  men."  Into  the 
state  of  tho  clergy  he  enters  more  fully  in 
aaethar  work.  "  1  remember,"  he  says. 
"  that  a  theologian  of  no  common  learning, 
ptct  ictica!  knowledge,  kw  If  ^Yiutt, 

boil  '■  1  certain  monarch,  ut  his  sug- 

gCBtiuti,  u{>)>ticd  loan  university,  where  there 
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was  a  large  concourse  of  students  of  theology, 
for  two  candidates  for  holy  orders,  who,  by 
the  excellence  and  purity  of  their  doctrine, 
and  by  hoHness  of  life,  might  scrv-e  as  an 
example  to  the  congregation  committed  to 
their  charge ;  the  professors  candidly  an- 
swered that  there  was  no  such  student  of 
theology  among  them.  Nor  is  this  surprising. 
I  remember  that  Kortholt  used  to  say  with 
pain,  that  in  the  disgraceful  strifes,  disturb- 
ances, and  tumults  in  the  universities,  which 
were,  alas,  but  too  frequent,  it  scarcely  ever 
hap]>ened  that  theological  students  were  not 
found  to  be  accomplices,  nay,  the  chiefs.  I 
remember  that  another  theologian  often  la- 
mented, that  there  was  such  a  dearth  in  the 
church  of  Much  persons  as  the  apostle  would 
alone  think  worthy  of  the  ministerial  func- 
tions, that  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  happi- 
ness if,  of  many  appUcanls,  some  one  of 
outwardly  decent  Ufe  could  at  length  be 
found." 

With  several  happy  exceptions,  and  the 
raising  upof  a  few  pious  people  insome  places, 
and  a  partial  revival  uf  evangelical  doctrines, 
which,  however,  often  ran  at  length  into 
mysticism  and  autinomianism,  the  evil,  both 
doctrinally  and  morally,  continued  to  in- 
creoiie  to  our  own  day;  for  if  any  n.sk  what 
has  been  the  moral  effect  of  the  appalling 
aj)0.stasy  of  the  teachers  of  religion, 
ai)uve  described,  upon  the  people  of  (jer- 
uany,  the  answer  may  be  given  from  one 
of  these  rationalizing  divines  themselves, 
whose  statement  is  not  therefore  likely 
to  be  too  highly  coloured.  It  is  from  a 
pamphlet  of  Bretschneider,  published  in 
ISi'i,  and  the  substance  is,  "  Indifference  to 
leligiou  among  all  classes ;  that  formerly  tlie 
Bible  used  to  be  in  every  house,  but  now  the 
(>eonle  either  do  not  posses.<>  it,or,ai>  formerly, 
read  it;  that  few  attend  the  churche^i.  which 
are  now  too  large,  though  tifty  years  ago 
they  were  too  small ;  that  few  honour  the 
Babi)ath ;  that  there  are  now  few  students  uf 
theology,  compared  with  those  in  law  and 
medicine ;  that  if  things  go  on  so,  there  will 
shortly  not  be  persons  to  <upply  the  various 
ecclesiastical  offices ;  that  preaching  had 
fallen  into  contempt ;  and  that  distrust  and 
suspicion  of  the  doctrines  of  Chri.<«tianity  pre- 
vailed among  all  classes."  Melancholy  as 
this  picture  is,  nothing  in  it  can  surprise  any 
one,  except  that  the  very  persona  who  have 
created  the  evil  should  themselves  be  as- 
tonished at  its  existence,  or  even  affect  to 
be  so.  But  the  mercy  of  (iuil  has  begun  to 
answer  the  prayers  of  the  few  faithful  who 
ore  left  us  the  gleanings  of  grapes  after  the 
vintage ;  and  to  revive,  in  some  active, 
learned,  and  influential  men,  the  spirit  of 
primitive  faith  and  zeal.  The  effect  of  the 
exertions  of  these  excellent  men,  both  from 
the  professor's  chair,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
press,  has  been  considerable ;  and  it  is  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Rose,  that  no  small  dcKree 
uf  disgust  at  the  past  follies  of  the  rationalists 
prevails;  that  ihc  cold  and  comfortless  na. 
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tare  of  tWir  tyttrat  )iu  been  perceived  ;  that 
a  p«rtT  of  trolf  Christian  Ticws  has  arisen ; 
and  that  there  is  a  dirposition  alike  in  the 
people,  the  better  jiart  of  the  divines,  and  the 
philoaophers,  to  return  to  that  revealed  reli- 
gion which  alone  can  g\ve  ihem  comfort 
and  peace.  It  is  equally  clear  that  t»ome  at 
least  of  the  goremmentii  perceive  the  dan- 
geroiu  tendency  of  the  rationalist  opinions, 
and  that  they  arc  sincerely  de«iroiis  of  pro- 
moting a  belter  state  of  reIi(|ious  feeling. 

We  close  this  article  with  the  excellent 
reniark.i  of  Dr.  Tittmaji  of  Dresden,  on  the 
neological  interi)reter» :  "  NMiat  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bcriptures,  if  it  relies  not  on 
words,  but  things,  not  on  the  assistance  of 
languagea),  but  on  the  decrees  of  reason, 
that  18,  of  modem  philosophy  ?  What  i« 
all  religion,  what  the  knowleuge  of  divine 
things,  what  are  faith  and  hope  placed  in 
Christ,  what  is  all  Christianity,  if  human 
reason  and  philosophy  is  the  only  fountain 
of  divine  wisdom,  and  the  supreme  judge  in 
the  matter  of  religion  ?  What  is  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  the  opostles  more  than  »ome 
philosophical  system?  But  what,  then,  I 
pray  you,  is,  to  deny,  to  blaspheme  Jesus 
the  I>ord,  to  render  his  divine  mission  doubt- 
ftil,  nay  rain  and  useless,  to  impugn  his 
doctrine,  to  disligure  it  shamefullr,  to  attack 
it,  to  expose  it  to  ridicule,  and,  if  possible, 
to  suppress  it,  to  remove  all  Christianity  out 
of  religion,  and  to  bound  religion  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  reason  alone,  to  deride 
miracles,  and  hold  them  up  to  derinion,  to 
accuse  them  as  rain,  to  bring  them  into  dis- 
repute, to  torture  sacred  scripture  into  seem- 
ing agreement  with  the  fancies  of  human 
wisdom,  to  alloy  it  with  human  conjectures, 
to  bring  it  into  contempt,  and  to  break  down 
its  divine  authority,  to  undermine,  to  shake, 
to  orerthrow  utterly  the  foundations  of 
Christian  faith  ?  What  else  can  be  the  event 
than  this,  as  all  history,  a  most  weighty  wit- 
ness in  this  matter,  informs  us,  namely,  that 
when  sacred  scripture,  its  grammatical  inter- 
pretation and  a  sound  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages are,  as  it  were,  despised  ana  banished, 
all  religion  should  be  contemned,  shaken, 
corrupted,  troubled,  undermined,  utterly 
overturned,  and  should  be  entirely  removed 
and  reduced  to  natural  religion  ;  or  that  it 
should  end  in  a  mystical  theology,  than  which 
nothing  was  ever  more  pernicious  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  be  converted  into  an 
empty  iwBoKoyia,  or  even  into  a  jwetical  sys- 
tem, hiding  everything  in  figures  and  fictions, 
to  which  latter  system  not  a  few  of  the  sacred 
orators  and  theologians  of  our  time  seem 
chiefly  inclined." 

NCOMBNIA,  vtofaipia,  new  moon,  CoL  ii. 
16,  a  (jreek  word,  signifying  the  first  day  of 
the  mcxm  or  month.  'I  lie  Hebrews  had  a 
particular  veneration  for  the  first  day  of 
every  month ;  and  Moses  appointed  peculiar 
■acrifiees  for  the  day,  Num.  xiviii.  11,  12; 
but  he  gave  no  orders  that  it  should  he  kept 
as  a  holy  day,  nor  can  it  be  proved  that  the 
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ancients  obierred  it  ao :  it  waa  a  f« 
merely  voluntary  deTotion.  It  appear*  ^ 
even  from  the  time  of  Saal  Okej  made,  < 
this  day,  a  sort  of  ftuaily 
since  David  ought  then  to  hare  been  at  I 
king's  table :  and  Saul  took  hia 
amiss,  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  IS.  >ioaes 
that,  besides  the  national  sacrifice* 
regularly  offered,  every  private  person  .. 
his  particular  sacrifices  of  devotion,  Norn. 
10.  llie  beginning  of  the  month  m 
claimed  by  soond  of  trompet,  at  the  i 
of  the  solemn  sacrificea.  But  the  most  ec 
brated  neomenia  was  that  at  the 
of  the  civil  year,  or  first  day  of  the'' 
Tizri,  Lev.  xxiii.  24.  This  tvaa  a  cacrcd< 
on  which  no  servile  labour  -WMa 
on  this  they  offered  public  or  national  bti 
sacrifices,  and  sounded  the  trumpet*  ia  t 
temple.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
the  serious  among  the  people  used  to  i 
ble  at  the  houses  of  the  prophets,  to  i 
their  instructions.  The  Shunamite, 
entertained  Elisha,  proposing  to  visit 
prophet,  her  husl>anu  said  to  her,  *' Wh]r< 
you  go  to-day,  since  it  is  neither  sabhath  i 
new  moon  ?  "  2  Kings  iv.  23.  laaiah  de 
that  the  Lord  abhors  the  new  moons,  (llil 
sabbaths,  and  other  daya  of  festival  at 
assembly  of  those  Jews  who  in  other  tbioci 
neglected  his  laws,  Isaiah  i.  13.  14.  EieiW 
says  that  the  burnt  offerings  otTered  on  ibi 
day  of  the  new  moon  were  provided  at  tb 
king'.^  expense,  and  that  on  this  day  was  ti 
be  opened  the  eastern  gate  of  the  court  cf  tW 
priests,  Eaek.  xlv.  1";  xlvi.  1.  2;  I  (.bna. 
xx'iii.  31:3  Chron.  viu.  13.  Judith  krptas 
fast  on  festival  days,  or  on  the  new  tacoi, 
Judith  viii.  G.  llie  modem  Jews  keep  &t 
neomenia  only  as  a  feast  of  devotio 
observed  or  not  at  pleasure.  They  < 
rather  belongs  to  the  women  than  _ 
men.  The  women  forbear  work,  and  oMtl 
a  little  more  on  this  day  than  on  otbet^B 
the  prayers  of  the  synagogue,  they  ltd 
from  Pbalm  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  They  lwi«| 
forth  the  roll  of  the  law,  and  read  ihemsW 
four  jiersons.  They  call  to  remembnsrt 
the  sacrifice  that  on  this  day  used  to  i* 
offered  in  the  temple.  On  the  evening  of  Al 
sabbath  which  follows  the  new 
some  other  evening  following,  when  1 
moon  first  appears,  they  assemble, 
to  (Jod,  as  the  Creator  of  the  plaoeM,  i 
the  restorer  of  the  new  moon  ;  raising  lb**' 
selves  towards  heaven,  they  entreat  of  W 
to  be  preserved  from  misfortune;  tbeB.»fltf 
mentioning  Da\'id,  they  salute  each  odrt. 
and  separate.    See  Moon. 

NF:<.»N0MIAMSJM.  so  called  from  lit 
Greek  k^oi,  new,  and  rdiiot,  taw.  Thw  »  " 
the  appellation  of  a  separate  wet,  butoflW* 
both  amon^  Arminians  and  Calvinisue^ 
regard  Clinstianity  as  a  nnp  law,  mittfo' 
in  its  requisitions  for  the  aake  of  (VA 
This  opinion  has  many  modific^tioai,  tfi 
has  been  held  by  persons  wry  grealiy^i'- 
ing  from  each  other  in  the  cuaMqtwiia*  * 
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wUcli  ttiey  mry  it,  and  in  the  prinriplet 
from  whicli  they  deduce  it.  « )ne  opinion  in, 
that  the  new  covenant  of  g^ce  which, 
throu^  the  medium  of  Chriitt'H  death,  the 
Father  mtide  with  men,  consiat!*,  according 
to  thin  ayatem,  not  in  our  l>eing  justified  by 
£uth.  Its  it  apprehends  the  righteousneM  of 
Chrirt  ;  but  in  this,  that  (iod,  abrogating  the 
esartion  of  perfect  legal  obedience,  reputes 
or  acceptt  of  faith  itself,  and  the  imjwrfect 
obcdieoce  of  faith,  instead  of  the  |)erfect 
otedimce  of  the  law,  and  graciouKly  accounts 
tiMm  worthy  of  the  reward  of  eternal  life. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  controversy  was  agitated  amongst 
the  English  Di<t4enters,  in  which  the  one 
aide,  who  were  pnrtial  to  the  writings  of  Dr. 
<*risp.  were  charged  with  antinoinianism,  and 
til*  other,  who  favoured  those  of  iMr.  Baxter, 
were  accused  of  neonoinianisra.  Ur.  Daniel 
%VilIiam4  was  a  principal  writer  on  what  was 
railed  the  nronomian  tide. 

'Che  following  objection,  amongst  others, 
waa  made  by  several  rainisters  in  1092, 
yiinst  Dr.  Williams's  "  (iospel  Truth 
mated,"  Stc. :  "  To  Mipply  the  room  of  the 
moral  law,  vacated  by  him,  he  turns  the  gos. 
p«l  into  a  new  law.  in  keeping  of  which  we 
alMli  be  justified  for  the  sake  of  Christ'* 
nchtaotisness,  making  qualifications  and  acta 
Of  pun  a  disposing'  subordinate  righteous- 
OMs,  whereby  we  become  capable  uf  being 
JCMtified  by  Oirist'a  righteousness."  Vo  this, 
MWingat  other  things,  he  answers,  "  The  dif- 
Cerence  is  not.  I.  Whether  the  gospel  be  a 
Dew  taw  in  the  Sociniaa,  popish,  or  .\rrninian 
•*ti»e  'lltix  I  deny.  Nor,  2.  la  faith,  ur 
say  other  grace  or  acta  of  ours,  any  atone- 
iBcnt  for  ^In.  satisfaction  to  justice,  meriting 
■r  any  part  of  that  righteous- 
II  we  are  justified  at  (iod  our 
iir's  Imt.  This  I  deny  in  places  innu- 
l>Ie.  Nor,  3.  Whether  the  gosi>el  be  a 
I  more  new  than  is  implied  in  tne  fimt 
to  fallen  Adam,  proposed  to  Cain, 
Sobered  by  Abel,  to  the  differencing  him 
his  unbelieving  brother.  This  I  deny. 
4.  Nor  whether  the  gospel  be  a  law  that 
•Qon-i  sin,  when  it  accepts  such  graces  as 
true,  though  short  of  perfection,  to  be  the 
COn^Uana  of  our  personal  interest  in  the 
poxrhaaed  by  Christ.  I'his  I  deny. 
'  WMtber  the  gospel  be  a  law,  the  pro- 
I  whereof  entitle  tne  performers  of  its 
ion*  to  the  benefits  as  of  debt.  This 
ay.  'llie  difference  is,  1.  Is  the  gospel 
in  this  sense ;  namely,  God  in  Christ 
(hereby  coaunandeth  sinners  to  repent  of 
■IB.  and  receive  Christ  by  a  tnie  operative 
finth,  protniiiing  that  thereupon  they  fihall 
ha  nnited  to  him,  justified  by  his  righteous- 
BMS.  pardoned,  and  adopted ;  and  that,  per- 
•CTvring  in  faith  and  true  holiness,  they  snaU 
be  finally  naved  ;  also  threatening  that  if  any 
iIiaII  die  impenitent,  unbelieving,  ungodlv, 
n|«cters  of  hie  grace,  they  shall  perish  witn- 
ont  relief,  and  endure  sorer  punishments 
Uun  if  theee  offen  had  not  been  made  to 
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them  ?  7.  Hath  the  gospel  a  sanction,  that 
is,  doth  Christ  therein  enforce  his  commands 
of  faith,  repentance,  and  perseverance,  by 
the  foresaid  promises  and  threatenings,  as 
motives  to  onr  obedience?  Both  these  I 
afiinn,  and  they  deny ;  saying,  the  gospel  in 
the  largest  sense  is  an  absolute  promise  with- 
out precepts  and  conditions,  and  a  gospel 
threat  is  a  bull.  3.  Do  the  go<ipel  promises 
of  benefits  to  certain  graces,  and  its  threats 
that  those  benefits  Khali  be  withheld,  and  the 
contrary  evils  inflicted  for  the  neglect  of  such 
graces,  render  these  graces  the  condition  of 
our  iiersonal  title  to  those  benefits?  "This 
they  deny,  and  I  affirm,"  &c. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  question 
in  this  controversy,  whether  (lod  in  his  word 
commands  sinners  to  repent,  and  (relieve  in 
Christ,  nor  whether  he  promises  life  to  be- 
lievers, and  threatens  death  to  unbelievers; 
but  whether  it  be  the  gospel  under  the  (brm 
of  a  new  law  that  thus  commands  or  threat- 
ens, or  the  moral  law  on  its  behalf,  and 
whether  its  promises  to  believing  render 
such  believing  a  condition  of  the  things 
promised.  In  another  controversy,  however, 
which  arose  about  forty  }-ear8  afterwards 
amongst  the  same  people,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  Ciod  did  by  his  word,  call  it 
law  or  gospel,  command  unregenerale  sinners 
to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  or  do  any 
thing  idso,  which  is  spintually  good.  Of 
those  who  took  the  affirmative  side  of  this 
question,  one  party  maintained  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  gospel  being  a  new  law.  con- 
sisting of  commands,  promises,  and  threat- 
enings,  the  terms  or  conditions  of  which  were 
repentance,  faith,  and  sincere  ol>edience.  But 
those  who  first  engaged  in  the  controversy, 
though  they  allowed  the  encouragement  to 
repent  and  believe  to  arise  merely  from  the 
grace  of  the  gospel,  yet  considered  the  formal 
obligation  to  do  so  as  arising  merely  from 
the  moral  law,  which  requiring  supreme  love 
to  (jod,  requires  acquiescence  in  any  revela- 
tion which  ne  shall  at  any  time  make  knonii. 

NER<->.  The  emperor  Nero  is  not  named 
in  scripture ;  but  he  is  indicated  by  his  title 
of  empernr,  and  by  his  sumiune  Cse^ar.  To 
him  St.  Paul  appealed  after  his  imprixonraent 
by  Felix,  and  his  examination  by  Festus,  who 
was  swayed  by  the  Jews.  St.  Paid  was  there- 
fore carried  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  A.  D. 
61.  Here  he  continued  two  yean,  preaching 
the  gospel  with  freedom,  till  he  became 
famous  even  in  the  emperor's  court,  in  which 
were  many  Christians;  for  he  salutes  the 
Philippians  in  the  name  of  the  brethren  who 
were  of  the  household  of  Cesar,  that  is,  of 
Nero's  court,  Philip,  i.  12,  13 ;  iv.  25.  We 
have  no  particular  information  how  he 
cleared  him<!clf  from  the  accusations  of  the 
Jews,  whether  by  answering  before  Nero,  or 
whether  his  enemies  dropped  their  prosecu- 
tions, which  seems  probable.  Acts  xxviii.  21. 
However,  it  appears  that  he  was  Uberated  in 
the  year  63.  Nero  is  reckoned  the  first  per- 
secjutor  of  the  Christian  church  ;  his  [terse- 
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uia<a:}*Mini:aaKeei:  sonewccegaUBAtD 
TSMca :    tnos  !:ctaiiHi  ot  die.    TTie  isav 

janiK  rtx    la  ire.  '^ermi  is  '.uu-'uu  ta  the 
-MODU.  ind  "roe    -cnteh  ip  ji  :iie 
Xera  zw  IjKve  :a  lae  hii  •>« 
:ite  icesK  Ji   uL  tnaw  yaeKwai.     Fro^  dni 

"lans.  iHi  aKT  avcm  ^uiiisRi.  isnaeailT 
ji  .  'Jir.  *!£.  Ftxee  md  ^%  Pam.  ore  :iu]ii^iii 
jO  law  sntBVft  tmiLviuain.  'oiucunent  oh 
in*  junetLmm,  .k.  J.  i5.  Ehe  reroit  at 
t&B  ■•4'ws  Trum  Tsie  iiAinsiBi  mopcncQ.  ittmit 
A.  D.  73  ina'^o.  JO.  cne  nvciftii  jad.  thiiteendi 
'IT  N«niu  n»  rtsx  a  icnaucni  iiaiiiiiii  3n 
jiwuj.et.iioa.   -WD.    lO.   Flnmii  -iure  sew 

duH  )eaan  -tie  -war.  \  ittie  wink  oifter- 
Trams.  ttuioe  it  '<exnsaiiBii  iaiLed  'be  Fhanea 
jBiTTaon.  ■.'dsmia  jh  :ius  ame  to  Jemaeieia 
a>  'iiinime  -rtie  «tixBun  :  'las  ae  me  fjoreed 
ni  resre  mer  jzthiz  Ksucni  :c  :uioiit  ax 
«««ss.  ind  -vaa  znuieu  jt  jia  cvtreB.  A.  D. 
-jri.  UMoz  The  aid  a  rbn  vine  vew.  Nen 
gasK  '•'■.•saastaB.  'ne  .-gimmtcd  of  tax  atwps 
jCfauut  t&e  ■••rir«.  Tms  zeaend  >.-anied  on 
die  Tv:  ji  tiaiiiee  mil  Jmiea  •ioiin^  A.  D. 
ir  md  v<i.  zhe  :iiira«iiii  said,  fburteentfa  of 
Ner).  3aiz  Nern  idlinit  'lunaeif  in  the  fbnr- 
%«ntii  Tinr  if  im  -*°f"  Jenuaien  t«a>  not 
besMseiit  "sil  jfto'  31s  ieatfa.  .L  D.  70.  du 
dr<t  imi  'lecand  >]t  Vdspnan. 

N£STt>(UA».  a  lienonnnacon  which 
ar-we  :n  die  j^  'TcncnrT-,  otnn  Neatorino, 
bwBafo  ot  *r<)nsbacnupiie :  a  man  ijf  conau 
denbie  learaintr  md  eiuqnence.  and  of  an 
iiwiepeniienc  «pir.c.  The  V 'acholic  denrr  were 
fonri  of  calling'  :ae  Virjin  Marr  "  Mather 
of  fi-vl."  b*  which  NesGociiia  objected,  as 
irapiTing'  tha:  she  wu  mother  ot  the  divine 
natore,  wfaicb  be  Teiy  properifT  denied :  and 
thin  niMd  againit  hun.  from  CthI  and 
Other*,  the  erj  of  heresiT,  and  peritapa  led 
Kim  into  aome  improper  iiorms  of  expreaakm 
and  explication.  It  ia  generallT  a^treed.  hov- 
ewer,  bj  the  modenu,  that  Neatorins  showed 
•  much  better  spirit  in  controversT  than  hia 
ant«ffoni«t,  St.  (Jyril.  As  to  the  cioctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  it  does  not  appear  that  Neato> 
rius  differed  from  his  anta^nista,  admittii^ 
the  ro-equality  of  the  divine  Persons ;  hut 
he  was  charged  with  maintaining  two  dis- 
tirirt  iiersons,  as  well  as  natures,  in  the 
inystrriouB  rhararter  of  Christ.  This,  how- 
•ver,  lie  solemnly  and  constantly  denied  t 
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tUa,  a*  a  fbul  repraach,  he  has 
been  ciaBcd  by  the  modenia,  and  paiticn. 
laalr  by  3laitin'  Luther,  who  Laya  the  whole 
bbnn  of  thia  uuntiuTerar  on  tne  tartmlat 
^■i  angrr  CyiiL  (See  Hnmtmtieat  UmomJ 
The  diacordaney  not  only  between  the  Net- 
toeiaiia  and  other  ChrintianB,  but  also  amoaf 
ttaemaeirea,  aroae,  no  doobt,  in  a  great  mea- 
iwR,  from  the  ambigoity  of  the  Gredt  toflM 
Ifpaatastaaiid/inMOMB.  The  owmrili  laana 
Ued  at  adeneia  on  thia  occaaion  decreed  ikit 
in Chriat there  were  two  inoetaaec.  Butte 
votd.  nnfaappily,  waa  oaM  both  for  pcraoa 
and  snhsistence,  or  exiatence  ;  hence  tbedifi> 
eidtyand  amingnity:  and  of  thenn  tsjioitssw 
it  is  aid  the  one  waa  divine,  and  the  oths 
hniiiaii ; — the  divine  Word,  and  &e  nsa 
Jeaoa.  Now  of  theae  two  Aj^nateief  it  ii 
added,  they  had  only  one  ienaape,  the  ori- 
ginai  term  naed  br  Nestoiiaa,  and  nsaaUy 
tnnaiaied  by  die  dreeka.  "  peiaon;"  batia 
acroid  the  appearance  of  an  CApreaa  eoota' 
(fiction.  Dr.  Moehran  tranalates  this  faaito- 
oos  word  "  aspect."  aa  meaning  a  nnioa  of 
will  and  adection,  rather  than  of  natme  cr 
of  pcnon.  And  thna  the  Nestofians  an 
danied  with  rejecting  the  union  of  tn 
uaiuiea  in  one  person,  from  their  pecnlitf 
mannw  of  exjKvaaiiiff  themaelTea,  thon^ 
they  abaolntely  denied  the  charge. 

In  the  earlieat  agea  ai  Nestorianism.  tk 
variona  bianchea  of  that  nomerous  and  ppa- 
erfni  sect  were  under  the  spintual  rarudic- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  patriarch  of  Babyloa,— 
a  vague  appellation  which  haa  been  soccct- 
sirely  applied  to  the  aces  of  Seleucia,  Ctea- 

Sion.  and  Bagdad, — but  who  now  re^da  it 
onanL  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Xct- 
feoiiana  were  divided  into  two  aects ;  far  it 
153 1  a  warm  dispute  arose  among  them  absd 
the  creation  of  a  new  patriarch,  Simeon  B>- 
rmmtan  or  Bamuuia,  being  proposed  by  eat 
party,  and  Sulaka,  otherwise  named  Siod, 
earnestly  desired  by  the  other ;  whea  tk 
latter,  to  support  his  preteneiona  the  vm 
effectually,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  was  eta- 
sectated  patriarch  in  1553,  by  Pope  JiEai 
m.,  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  acknowkdf- 
ed.  and  to  whoee  commands  he  had  proiaiic' 
unlimited  submisaion  and  obedience.  If* 
this  new  Chaldean  patriarch's  return  to  ba 
own  country,  Julius  sent  with  him  lenid 
persons  skilled  in  the  Syriac  language,  tt 
assist  him  in  establishing  and  extending  tk( 
papal  empire  among  the  Nestoriant;  id 
from  that  time,  that  unhappy  pcofde  tn* 
been  divided  into  two  factiona,  and  kn 
ottea  been  inv«dyed  in  the  greateat  ilinpr 
and  diiBcnltiea,  by  the  jarring  atutiawft 
and  perpetual  quarrels  of  theur  patrarift 
In  1555,  Simeon  Denha,  archbishop  of  Gdn 
adopted  the  party  of  the  fugitive  pcoiaA 
who  had  embraced  the  commnnioa  <f  At 
Latin  church ;  and,  being-  afterward*  ck*^ 
patriarch  himself,  he  fixed  hia  reaidoo* 
the  city  of  Van,  or  Ormia,  in  the  lunaiWi' 
ona  parU  of  Persia,  where  hia  sncceaiend 
eontmue,  and  are  all  dirtingidthed  If  ^ 
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name  of  Simeon ;  fiut  they  seem  of  late  to 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
great  Nestorian  pontiffii  who  form  the  opjio- 
site  party,  and  who  have,  since  !5S9,  been 
iliatiuguished  by  the  general  denomination 
of  Elias,  and  reside  constantly  at  .Motisul, 
look  with  an  hostile  eye  on  this  little  patri- 
arch ;  but  since  1617  the  bishops  of  (Jrmus 
have  been  in  so  low  and  declining  a  state, 
both  in  opulence  and  credit,  that  they  are 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  excite  the  envy 
of  their  brethren  at  Mousul,  whose  spiritual 
dominion  is  very  extensive,  taking  in  great 
part  of  Asia,  and  comprehending  withm  it« 
circuit  the  Arabian  Nestorians,  as  al»o  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  who  dwell  along 
the  coast  of  Malabar. 

NETHINIMS.  The  Nethinims  were  acr- 
wtts  who  had  been  given  up  to  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  lo  perform  the 
meanest  and  most  laborious  services  therein, 
in  supplying  wood  and  water.  At  first  the 
(iibeonites  were  appointed  to  thi.s  service, 
Joshua  ix.  27.  Afterwards  the  Canaanites 
who  surrendered  themselves,  and  whose 
lives  were  spared,  were  consigned  to  the 
performance  of  the  same  duties.  We  read, 
kzra  v\ii.  20,  that  the  Nefhinims  were  slaves 
devoted  by  David  and  the  other  jirinces  to 
the  ministry  of  the  temple;  and  elsewhere, 
that  ihev  were  slaves  given  by  Solomon  ; 
the  children  of  holomon's  servants,  Kzra  ii. 
38;  and  wc  see,  in  1  Kings  ix.  '20.  21,  that 
this  prince  had  subdued  the  remains  of  the 
Cnnaanites,  and  had  constrained  ihein  to 
several  serA'itudes  ;  and,  it  is  very  probable, 
he  gave  a  good  number  of  them  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  fur  the  service  of  the 
temple.  The  Nethinims  ivcre  carried  into 
captivity  with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  there 
were  great  numbers  of  them  near  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  whence  Ezra 
brought  some  of  them  back,  Ezra  viii.  17. 
After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  they 
dwelt  in  the  cities  a]))iointed  them,  Ezm  ii. 
17.  There  were  some  of  them  also  at  Jeru- 
salem, who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  city 
called  Ophel,  Neh.  iii.  26.  Those  who  re- 
turned with  Eara  were  to  tiie  number  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  Ezra  viii.  20  ;  and  those 
who  followed  Zerubbabel  made  up  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  Ezra  ii.  £S.  This 
number  was  but  small  in  regard  to  the  of}ices 
that  were  imposed  un  them  ;  so  that  we  find 
them  afterwards  instituting  a  solemnity  call- 
ed Xylophoria,  in  which  the  people  tarried 
wood  to  the  temple  with  great  ceremony,  to 
keep  up  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt  sacri- 
fices. 

NETTLES.  We  find  this  name  given  to 
two  different  words  in  the  original.  The 
fir«t  is  bnn,  Job  xx-a.  7 ;  Proverbs  sxiv.  31 ; 
Z^h-  ii.  9-  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
•pecies  of  plant  is  here  meant.  From  the 
passage  in  Job.  the  nettle  could  nut  be  in- 
tended :  for  a  plant  is  referred  to  large 
eaougb  for  people  to  take  shelter  under. 
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The  following  extract  from  Denon'a  Tmvela 
may  help  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  show  to 
what  an  uncomfortable  retreat  tliose  vaga- 
bonds  must  hnve  resorted.  "  One  of  the 
inconveniences  of  the  vegetable  thickets  of 
Egypt  is,  that  it  la  dithcult  to  remain  in  them ; 
as  nine  tenths  of  the  trees  and  the  plants  are 
armed  with  inexorable  tlioriis,  wlucli  auifer 
only  an  unquiet  enjoyment  of  the  shadow 
which  is  so  constantly  desirable,  from  the 
precaution  necessary  to  guard  against  them." 
The  tt>1D*p.  Prov.  xxiv.  31  s  Isaiah  xxxiv.  13 ; 
Hosea  ix.  6 ;  is  by  the  Vulgate  rendered 
"  urtica,"  which  is  well  defended  by  Celsius, 
and  very  probably  means  "  the  nettle." 

NICE  or  NICENE  CREED,  is  so  deno- 
minated, because  the  greater  jmrt  of  it. 
namely,  as  far  as  the  words,  "  Holy  IJliost," 
was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  at  llie  council 
of  Nice,  or  Niccea,  in  Bithvnia,  A.  1).  325. 
This  council  was  assembled  against  Arius. 
who,  though  he  brought  down  the  Son  to 
the  condition  of  a  creature,  inferior,  for  that 
reason,  in  nature  to  the  Father,  yet  acknow- 
ledged his  personal  subsistence  befoic  the 
world,  and  his  superiority  in  nature  to  all 
the  things  that  were  created  by  hira.  So 
that  there  was  need  of  some  higher  expression 
in  this  case  than  the  other,  to  import  bis 
equal  dignity  of  nature  with  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  all ;  and  nothing  was  found  to  an- 
swer the  purjiose  so  well  as  the  terra  iftooimo!. 
The  rest  of  this  creed  was  added  nt  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  A.  I),  S81.  except  the 
words.  "  and  the  Son,"  which  follow  the 
words,  "  who  [iroceedeth  from  the  Father," 
and  they  were  inserted  .A.  I).  44'.  The  ad- 
dition made  at  t'onstantinople  was  caused 
by  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  by  .Macedonius  and  his  followers;  and 
the  creed,  thus  enlarged,  was  immediately 
received  by  all  orthodox  C'hristians.  The 
insertion  of  the  words,  "and  the  -Son,"  was 
made  by  the  Spuiiish  bishops;  and  they  were 
soon  after  adopted  by  the  Christiana  in 
France.  The  bishops  of  Rome  for  some 
time  refused  to  admit  these  words  into  the 
creed;  but  at  last,  A.  D.  883,  when  .Nicho- 
las the  First  was  pope,  they  were  allowed, 
and  from  that  time  they  have  stood  in  the 
Nicene  creed,  in  all  the  western  churches; 
but  the  (Jreek  church  has  never  received 
them.     See  .Asians. 

N ICODEAl  I' S,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ( "hrist, 
a  Jew  by  nation,  and  a  pharisee,  John  iii.  1, 
&c.  At  the  time  when  the  priests  and  pha- 
risees  had  stent  officers  to  seize  Jesns.  Nico- 
demus  declared  himself  openly  in  his 
favour,  John  vii.  45,  &c. ;  and  still  more  so 
when  he  went  with  .loseph  of  Arimatbea  to 
pay  the  last  duties  to  his  body,  which  they 
took  down  from  the  cross,  embalmed,  and 
laid  in  a  sepulchre. 

NICOLAITANS.  St.  John  says  in  his 
Revelation,  to  the  angel  of  the  churchof  Ephe- 
8U8,  "  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the 
deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  I  also  hate. 
Rev.  ii.  6 ;  and  again,  to  the  angel  of  the  churi-b 
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of  Teripiinos  -.  "  So  hast  thou  also  ihem  that 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which 
thing  I  hate,"  Rev.  ii.  15.  These  are  the 
only  two  places  where  the  Nicolaitans  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Tcgtamenl :  and  it 
might  appear  at  first,  that  little  could  be  in- 
ferred from  these  concerning  either  their 
doctrine  or  their  practice.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  by  all  the  Fathers,  that  the  Nico- 
laitans were  a  branch  of  the  (inostica :  and 
the  epistles,  which  were  addressed  by  St 
John  to  the  seven  Asiatic  churches,  may 
perhaps  lead  na  to  the  same  conclusion. 
rims  to  the  church  at  Ephesus  he  writes, 
"  Thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are 
apostles  and  are  not,  and  hn.st  found  them 
liars,"  Rev.  ii.  2.  This  may  be  understood 
of  the  (Tnostic  teachers,  who  falsely  called 
themselves  ('hristiana,  and  who  would  be 
not  unlikely  to  asnume  also  the  title  of  apos- 
tles. It  appears  from  this  and  other  pas- 
sages, that  lliey  had  distinguinhed  themselves 
at  Ephesus  ;  and  it  is  when  writing  to  that 
church,  that  St.  John  mentions  the  Nico- 
laitans. Asain,  when  writing  to  the  church 
at  Smyrna,  ne  says,  "  I  know  the  blnspbemy 
of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are 
not,  but  are  the  synagogue  nf  satan,"  Rev. 
ii.  9.  'l"hc  (inosticfl  borrowed  many  doc- 
trines from  the  Jews,  and  thought  ny  this 
means  to  attract  both  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. We  might  therefore  infer,  even  with. 
out  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  that  the 
Gnostic  doctrines  were  prevalent  in  these 
churches,  where  St.  John  speaks  of  the 
Nicolaitjins  :  and  if  so,  wo  have  a  still  more 
specific  indication  of  their  doctrine  and 
practice,  when  wc  find  St.  John  saying  to 
the  church  in  I'ergamos,  "  I  have  a  few 
things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  there 
them  that  hold  the  doctnne  of  lialaam,  who 
taught  Balak  to  cast  a.  stumblinghlock  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed 
unto  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication,"  Rev. 
ii.  14.  Then  follow  the  words  already  quoted, 
"  So  hast  thou  also  them  that  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  thing  I  hate." 
There  seems  here  to  be  some  comparison 
between  the  doctrine  of  Baalam  and  that  of 
the  Nicolaitans:  and  1  would  also  point  out, 
that  to  the  church  in  Thyatira  the  apostle 
writes.  "  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee, 
because  thou  sufterest  that  woman  Jezebel, 
which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach 
and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  forni- 
cation, and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto 
idols,"  Rev.  ii.  20.  'JTie  two  passages  are 
very  similar,  and  may  enable  us  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Nicolaitans. 
Tertiillian  has  preserved  a  tradition,  that  the 
person  here  spoken  of  as  Jezebel  was  a 
female  heretic,  who  taught  what  she  had 
learned  from  the  Nicolaitans :  and  whether 
the  tradition  he  true  or  no,  it  seems  certain, 
that  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and 
to  commit  ffirnication,  was  part  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Nicolaitans. 

These  two  eins  are  compared  to  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Balaam  :  and  though  the  Bible  t*II 
us  little  of  Bahtam's  history,  beyond 
prophecies  and  his  death,  yet  we  can  colk 
enough  to  enable  us  to  explain  this  allnsi< 
of  St.  John.  We  read,  that  "  when  h 
abode  in  Shittim,  the  people  l>egan  to  cc 
roit  whoredom  with  the  daughters  of  Moahj 
and  they,"  that  is,  the  women,  "  called  tli 
people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods: 
the  people  did  cat,  and  bowed  down  to  tlu 
gods,"  Num.  -Txv.  I,  2.  But  we  read  furthe 
that  when  the  Midianites  were  spoiled  and 
Balaam  slain,  Aloses  said  of  the  women  wha_ 
were  taken,  "  Behold,  these  caused  the  ch 
dren  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel  of 
laam,  to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord  I 
the  matter  of  Peer,"  Num.  xxxi.  16. 
then,  was  the  insidious  policy  and  advice  ( 
Balaam.  When  he  found  that  he  was  pn 
hibited  l>y  God  from  cursing  Israel,  he  i 
vised  Balak  to  seduce  the  Israelites  by  tl 
women  of  Moab,  and  thus  to  entice  themt 
the  sacrifices  of  their  gods.  This  is  i 
St.  John  calls  "  the  doctrine  of  Balaani, 
the  nncked  artifice  which  he  taught  the  ka 
of  Moab  :  and  so  he  says,  that  in  the  cfau 
of  Pergamos  there  were  some  who  held  i 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans.  We  have  the 
fore  the  testimony  of  St.  John,  as  well  a>i 
the  Fathers,  that  the  lives  of  the  Nicotaitiflf] 
were  profligate  and  vicious  ;  to  which  •# 
may  add,  that  they  ate  things  sacrificed  to 
idols.  This  is  expressly  said  of  fiuiiidei 
and  Valcntinus,  two  celebrated  leaders  of 
Ctnostic  sects  :  and  we  perhaps  are  not  goidf 
too  far,  if  we  infer  from  .St.  John,  thalthr 
Nicolaitans  were  the  first  who  enticed  ^ 
('bnstians  to  this  impious  practice,  andol^' 
tained  from  thence  the  distinction  of  tk«ir 
peculiar  celebrity.  Their  motive  for  met 
conduct  is  very  evident.  They  wi»hfd  to 
gain  proselytes  to  their  doctrines  ;  aoii  thcf 
therefore  taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  iodulge 
the  passions,  and  that  there  was  no  harm  a 
partaking  of  an  idol-sacrifice.  Thii  haJ  »w 
Decome  the  test  to  which  Chhsliant  mat 
submit,  if  they  wished  to  escape  perMCOtioii: 
and  the  Nicolaitans  sought  to  gain  niDveiti 
by  telling  them  that  they  might  ttiU  bdien 
in  Jesus,  though  "  they  ate  of  things  MSt- 
ficed  unto  idols."  The  fear  of  deou  vonU 
shako  the  faith  of  some ;  others  would  W 
gained  over  by  nensual  arguments:  anil  thm 
many  unhappy  Christians  of  the  .\«Mti( 
churches  were  found  by  St.  John  in  the 
ranks  uf  the  Nicolaitans. 

We  might  wish  perhaps  to  know  at  ^^ 
time  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  begaa:  1'' 
we  cannot  define  it  accurately.  If  In*'" 
is  correct  in  saying  that  it  preceded  \>1  • 
considerable  time  the  heresy  of  t'eriDlk"^ 
and  that  the  Cerinthian  heresy  wu  <  pr»- 
cipal  cause  of  St.  John  writing  his  (•(•H- 
it  follows,  that  the  Nicolaitans  were  i«  "• 
istence  at  least  some  years  before  th«  liffi' "' 
their  being  mentioned  in  the  Revfiation. 
and  the  (tersecution  iiuder  Domitian,  rhd. 
was  the  cause  of  St.   John  bang  wot  tv 
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IHtmoa,   ttuf  hare    been   the    time  which 

enabled  th«  N'icolaitans  to  exhibit  their  urin- 

r^lri      Ireiunta  indeed  adds,  that  St.  John 

ianeud  \m  Goapel  against  the  Nicolaitans 

M  well  •■  against  Cerinthus  :  and  the  com- 

paiMOO  which  is  made  between  their  doctrine 

aad  that  of  Balaam,  may  perhaps  authorize 

W  to  refer  to  this  sect  wiiat  is  said  in  the 

Saooad   Epistle  of  St.   Peter.     The  whole 

paaBge  contains  marked  allusions  to  Gnostic 

t— flham      There  is  another  question  con- 

TMBIIW  the   Nicolaitans,  which  has  excited 

nueh  diacussion.    It  is  a  question  entirely  of 

evidence  and  detail ;  and  the  two  points  to 

be  con«idercd  are,   1.  \Mielher  tlie  Nicolai- 

t«o*    derived   their   name  from    Nicolas  of 

Anttoch,  who  w^s  one  of  the  seven  deacons : 

3.    Supposing  thin  to  be  the  fact,  whether 

NuroUs  bad  disgraced   himself  by  aensual 

igefice.    Thote  writer«i  who  have  endea- 

to   clear  the   character    of   Nicolas 

generally  tried  also  to  prove  Chat  he 

nut    the    man   whom    the    Nicolaitans 

«laini«d  as  tlieir  head.     Uut  the  one  point 

WUkj  he  true  without  the  other  :  and  the  cvi- 

is  JMi  over\i'hehning,  which  states  tliat 

the  deacon  was  at  lea.st  the  person 

by  the  Nicolaitans,  that  it  is  dith- 

It  to  crime  to  any  other  conclusion  upon 

tbc  nibjcct.     We  roust  not  deny  that  some 

of  the  fathers  have  also  charged  him  with 

fathrit.'  inlo  i-iciou*  habits,  and  tnus  affording 

.t  support  to  the  heretics  who  claimed 

fir  leader.    These  writem,  however, 

%rr  >ii  ii  late  date;  and  some,  who  are  much 

ancient,  have  entirely  acquitted  liim, 

funiiithed  an  explanation  of  the  calum- 

which  attach  to  hi!)  name.     We  know 

Citat  the  (inoftica  were  not  ashamed  to  claim 

sa   their  founders  tlic  apostles,  or  friends  of 

the  apoctles      The  same  ni:iy  have  been  the 

rrnn  with  Nicolait  the  deacon  ;  and  though  we 

•ilaw.  that  if  the  Nicolaitans  were  distin- 

IfDMbeti  as  a  sect  some  time  before   the  end 

ml  the  century,  the  probability  is  lessened 

that  hi<i  name  was  thus  abused ;  yet  if  his 

r  was  a  short  one,  his  history,  like  tbat 

other  deacons,  would  soon  bo  forgot- 

and  the  same  fertile  invention,  which 

riM  in  the   two  Ar«t  centuries  to   so 

apocryphal  gospclit,  may  also  have  led 

irolaitans  to  give  a  false  character  to 

vlioBe  name  they  had  assumed. 

Colt  )|, IS,  a  city  of   Epirus,   on    the 

of  Amhracia,  whither,  as  some  think, 

.ul  wrote  to  Titus,  then  in  Crete,  to 

to  him,  TituB  iii.  1? ;  but  others,  with 

.  ir  prohabihty,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 

tt  Nicopolis,  where  St.   Paul  was,  was 

'  at  of  EpiruA,  but  that  of  llirace,  on 

Iwrdera  of   Macedonia,  near  the  river 

NcaaUB.      Emmaus    in    Palestine  was   alao 

called  Nico|M>li8  by  the  Romans. 

NHiHr.      The   ancient    Hebrews   began 

artificial  day  in  the  evening,  and  ended 

tfM  next  evening ;  so  tbat  the  night  pre. 

tbe  day,  whence  it  is  said,  "  evening 

angoncday,"Gen.i.S.  'lliFy  allowed 


twelve  hours  to  tiie  night,  and  twelve  to  the 
day.  Night  isjput  for  a  lime  of  affliction  and 
adversity  :  "  Thou  haat  proved  mine  heart, 
thou  hast  visited  me  in  the  night,  then  hart 
tried  me,"  Psalm  xvii.  3 1  that  is,  by  adver- 
sity and  tribulation.  And  "  the  morning 
cometh,  and  also  the  night,"  Isaiah  :xxi.  I'i. 
Niffht  is  also  put  for  the  time  of  death  : 
"  The  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can 
work,"  John  i.x.  4.  Children  of  the  day, 
and  children  of  the  night,  in  a  moral  and 
figurative  sense,  denote  good  men  and  wicked 
men.  Christians  and  gentiles.  The  disciplea 
of  the  Son  of  (iod  are  children  of  light : 
they  liclong  to  the  light,  they  walk  in  the 
light  of  truth;  while  the  children  of  the  night 
walk  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  infi- 
delity, and  perform  only  works  of  darkneaa. 
"  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  the  hght,  and  the 
children  of  the  day  ;  we  are  not  of  the  night, 
nor  of  tlarkness,"  1  Thess.  v.  5. 

NUJIIT-HAWK,  Donn,  Levit.  xi.  16 1 
Deitt.  %\v.  IS.  That  this  is  a  voracious  bird 
seems  clear  from  the  import  of  its  name; 
and  interpreters  are  generally  agreed  to  de. 
scribe  it  as  Hying  by  night.  On  the  whole, 
it  should  seem  to  be  the  strix  orientaUs, 
which  ilasselquist  thus  describes :  It  is  of 
the  size  of  the  common  owl,  and  lodges  in 
the  bu^e  buildings  or  ruins  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  dwelling- 
houses.  The  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt  call  it 
"  Masaasa,"  and  the  Syrians  "  Banu."  It  is 
extremely  voracious  in  Syria;  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  if  care  is  not  taken  to  shut  tiia 
windows  at  the  coming  on  of  night,  he  entan 
the  houses  and  kills  the  children  :  the  wo. 
men,  therefore,  are  very  much  afraid  of  him. 

NILE,  the  river  of  Egypt,  whose  fountain 
ia  in  the  Cpper  Ethiopia.  After  having 
watered  several  kingdoms,  the  Nile  continues 
ita  course  far  into  the  kingdom  of  Ctoiam. 
Then  it  winds  about  again,  from  the  ea-it  to 
the  north.  Having  crossed  several  kingdoms 
and  provinces,  it  falls  into  Egypt  at  the 
cataracts,  which  are  waterfalls  over  steep 
rocks  of  the  leni^h  of  two  hundred  feet.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  rocks  the  Nile  returns  to 
its  usual  |>ace,  and  thus  flow's  through  the 
valley  of  Egypt.  Its  channel,  according  to 
Villamont.  is  about  a  league  broad.  At  eight 
miles  below  iirand  Cairo,  it  is  divided  into 
two  arms,  which  make  a  triangle,  whose  base 
is  at  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  which  the 
(■reeks call  the  I)elta,  because  of  its  figure  A. 
These  two  arms  are  divided  into  others, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  distance  of  which  from  the 
top  of  t>he  Delta  is  about  twenty  Iragucs. 
These  branches  of  the  Nile  the  ancients 
commonly  reckoned  to  be  seven.  Ptolemy 
makes  them  nine,  some  only  four,  some 
eleven,  some  fourteen.  Homer,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Diodoms  .Siculus  testify,  that  the 
ancient  name  of  this  river  was  Egyptus;  and 
the  latter  of  these  writers  sayi*.  tnat  it  took 
the  name  Nilus  only  since  the  time  of  a  king 
of  Egypt  called  by  that  name,    The  Greeks 
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ff*vc  it  the  name  of  Melas;  anil  Diodorus 
siculus  oltRcrveK,  that  the  motit  ancient  name 
by  which  the  Urecians  have  known  the  Nile 
was  Oceanus.  The  Egnitians  paid  divine 
honours  to  this  river,  and  called  it  Jupiter 
NUu8. 

Very  little  rain  ever  falls  in  Egyj)t,  never 
•ufficient  to  fertilize  the  landt  and  but  for 
the  provision  of  this  bountiful  river,  the 
country  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
eterility.  As  it  i«,  from  the  joint  operation  of 
the  re){ulHrity  of  the  Hood,  the  deposit  of  mud 
from  the  water  of  the  river,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  it  is  the  moat  fertile  country 
in  the  world ;  the  produce  exceeding  all 
calculation.  It  has  in  consequence  been,  in 
all  ages,  the  granary  of  the  east ;  and  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  an  instance  of  which 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  saved 
the  neighbouring  countries  from  8tar\*ation. 
It  is  probable,  that,  whde  in  these  countries, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  seven  vearts' 
famine  was  the  result  of  the  absence  of  rain, 
in  Egypt  it  was  brought  about  liy  the  inun- 
dation being  withheld ;  and  the  constern.itinn 
of  the  Egyptians,  at  witnessing  this  pheno- 
menon for  seven  successive  years,  may  easily 
be  conceived.  The  origin  and  course  of  the 
Nile  being  unknown  to  the  nncients,  its 
stream  was  held,  and  is  still  held  by  the 
natives,  in  the  greatest  veneration  :  and  its 
periodical  overflow  was  viewed  witli  myste- 
rious wonder.  But  both  of  these  are  now, 
from  the  discoveries  of  the  moderns,  better 
understood.  It  is  now  known,  that  the 
sources,  or  permanent  springs,  of  the  Nile 
are  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Aliyssinia, 
and  the  unexplored  regions  to  the  west  and 
■outh-west  of  that  country;  and  that  tl;e 
occasional  supplies,  or  causes  of  the  inunda- 
tion, are  the  periodical  rains  which  fail  in 
those  districts.  For  a  correct  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  and  of  the  true  position  of  the 
source  of  that  branch  of  the  river,  which  has 
generally  been  connidered  to  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  true  Nile,  we  are  indebted  to 
our  countryman,  the  intrepid  and  indefati- 
gable  liruce.  Although  the  Nile,  by  way 
of  eminence,  has  been  called  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,'  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  stream  so  denominated  in  scripture, 
an  insignitlcant  rivulet  in  comparison,  which 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  below  (iaza. 

NIMR(.)D.  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  immediate  son  of  L'ush,  and 
the  youngest,  or  sixth,  from  the  scriptural 
pfaratie,  "  (.'ush  begat  Nimrod,"  after  the 
mention  of  his  tive  sous,  (jen.  .x.  8.   Out  the 

Shrase  is  used  with  considerable  latitude, 
ke  "father"  and  "son,"  in  scripture.  "And 
the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  .-Vccad,  and  Calnch,  in  the  land 
of  Shinar  :  out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  to 
invade  Assyria;  and  built  Nineveh,  and  the 
city  Kchoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resin,  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calah  :  the  same  is  a 
great  citv,"  Gen.  x.  8 — 12.  Though  the 
main  boay  of  the  Cuahites  was  miraculously 
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dispersed,  and  sent  by  Providence  to 
destinations   along   the   sea-coasts    of  Asia 
and  Africa,   yet   Nimrod    remained  behind, 
and    founded    an  emjiire    in   Babyloniu.  ac- 1 
cording  to  BerosuM,    bv  usurping  the  pro*  ' 
perty  of  the   Arphaxaciites  in  the   land  of 
Shinar;  where  "  the  beginning  of  hi*  king. 
dom   was    Babel,"    or    Babylon,   and  other 
towns  :  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  next  { 
invaded  Assur,  or  Assyria,  east  of  theTigrii^ ' 
where  he  built  Nineveh,  and  several  other  | 
towns.   I'he  marginal  reading  of  our  Englith  | 
Bible,  "  He  went  out  into  Assyria,"  or  to 
invade  Assyria,  is  here  adopted  in  preferencti 
to  that  in  the  text:   "  And  out  of  that  boil 
went  forth  Ashur,  and  builded    Nineveh,*' 
&c.   The  meaning  of  the  word  Nineveh  i 
lead  us  to  his  original  name,  Nin,  fiigoiij 
"  a  son,"  the  most  celebrated  of  the  s( 
('u«li.     That  of  Nimrod,  or  "  Rebel. 
uroliubly  a  parody,  or  nickname,   given  hisl 
iiy  the  oppressed  Shemites.  of  which  we  luTt  j 
several  instances  in  scripture.     Thus  noAoii^l 
the  brasen  *'  serpent "  in  the  wilderness,  \ 
called  by  Hezekiah,  in  contempt.  nrAwJU<a^,| 
*•  a  piece  of  brass,"  when    he  broke  rt  is 
pieces,   because   it   was    nerverted    into  U 
abject  of  idolatrous  woranip  by  tbe  Jew*.  I 
Kings  x^^ii.   4.      Nimrod,    that    archreW, 
who  first  subverted  the  patriarchal  goxtm- 
ment,  introduced  also  the  Zabian  idoUtrr, 
or  worship  of  the  heavenly  host ;  and,  after 
his  death,  was  deified  bv  his  subjects,  ami 
supposed  to  be  translated  into  the  coii»t«lU- 
tioiis   of  Orion,   attended   by   his   hoiindi. 
.Sirius  and  Canicula,  and   still  purmioff  hii 
favourite  game,  the    grcnt  bear;    supjiwii 
also  to  be  translated  into   ursa  wajnr,  nea 
the  north  pole ;  as  admirably  described  1»; 
Homer, — 

'H  t'  avToS  rpitpetat.  tttd  t*  'ngUuta  Siwrurti 

"  And  the  bear,  surname*]  also  the  wiin,  li]r 
the  Egy]itians,  who  is  turning  herself  about 
there,  and  watching  Orion."  Homer  iIm 
introdoces  the  shade  of  Orion,  as  hunting  ia 
the  Elysiau  fields, — 

Tliv  8}  Msr'.  'nplura  iCfXaipiov  (urcy^qtfa 
e^ai  i/ioO  dKtvyrcu  Kan'  kir^ti^x!^  MljwW 
Toii5  airrii  Karrivfiprfr  ir  olov^ksHair  IftMl 

OktyB.tl.RI- 

'•  Mm,  1  obwrred  Uw  miKlity  Orion, 
Cluaing  wild  beuti  thTOU|[h  an  aipfiod*!  mHit 
Which  hinuclf  had  tlain  on  the  toUury  TDOuntffB*- 
Holding  in  hij  huidi  a  lolid  brucn  ducc,  rvrr  mrfwi^ 

The  Grecian  name  of  this  "  miijhty  tiatM" 
may  furnish  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the  Dais' 
given  him  by  the  impious  adulation  of  tk« 
Babylonians   and    Assyrians.     ^Ofuti  tMtf'T 
resembles  'Oiyiiu',  the  oblique  case  of  "O^^i 
which  is  the  (icptuagint  rendering  of 
a  proper  name  in  scripture,  2  Sam.  xi. 
But   Uriah,   signifying   "  the  light 
Lord,"  was  on   appropriate  appelUtJoo 
that  moat   brilliant  coiutellatiou     He  »* 
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alto  can«d  Baal.  Bee],  Del,  or  Delos,  sifmifj;'- 
iag  "borA"  or  "Master."  by  the  Pheni- 
euma,  A<i«yrian<i,  and  Greeks ;  and  Bala 
Rama,  by  the  Hindus.  At  a  village  called 
Bala-deva.  or  Baldeo  in  the  vulj^ar  dialect, 
lliirtesn  loiieH  raM  by  south  from  .Muttra,  in 
Hindonian,  there  is  a  very  ancient  stiittie  of 
Bala  Kama,  in  which  he  is  represented  with 
a  ploughnhare  in  hi«  left  hand,  and  a  thick 
cadgwin  ilia  right,  and  hiti  shoulders  covered 
vith  ths  Rkiu  of  a  tifjer.  ( laptain  Wilford 
1IIHIIMIIIII  that  the  ptou^fhshnre  was  desiipted 
lo  Book  b(8  enemiet ;  but  may  it  not  more 
lutumlly  denote  the  constellation  of  the 
BTcat  hear,  which  strikingly  represents  the 
ngorc  of  a  plough  in  its  seven  bright  stars  ; 
■n>l  Wai  probably  so  denotninated  by  the 
cvtietl  »»tfon<iraer»,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Z:tbiaii  idolatry,  as  a  celestial  symbol 
nf  affrirulture  ?  The  thick  cudgel  corre- 
•|MnUs  to  the  brazen  mace  of  Homer.  And 
it  i*  K....I.1.  i.robable  that  the  Assyrian  Nim- 
rtfl.  I  B.ila.  was  also  the   prototype 

of  '  Hi  Hercules,  with  his  club  and 

lian'x  xkm. 

Nimrod  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  mighty 
r  before  the  Lord  ; "  which  the  Jeru- 
paxaiihrast  interprets  of  a  sinful  hunt. 
'  the  sons  of  men,  to  turn  them  off 
tme  religion.  But  it  may  as  well 
i  more  literal  sense,  for  hunting 
.  inasmuch  as  the  circumstance 
1^:  ri  mighty  hunter  is  mentioned 
with  great  propriety  to  introduce  the  account 
of  his  setting  up  his  kingdom;  the  exerci.se 
of  hawtifig  Deing  looked  upon  in  ancient 
taoM  ••  a  means  of  acquiring  the  rudiments 
tii  w«r;  for  which  reason,  the  principal 
iMToeis  of  heathen  antiquity,  as  Theseus, 
NMtor,  tec.  were,  as  Xenophon  tells  us, 
bred  up  to  hunting.  Besides,  it  may  be 
■Bpposed,  that  by  this  practice  Nimrod  drew 
tofttbtr  a  great  company  of  robust  }'oung 
■Ian  to  aitrrid  him  in  hi.s  sport,  and  by  that 
inoieiiied  his  power.  And  by  destroy- 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  in  the  compara- 
defencelesf  state  of  society  in  those 
•fM,  were  no  doubt  very  dangerous 
he  might,  perhaps,  render  himself 
popular ;  thereby  engaging  numbers 
join  with  him,  and  to  promote  his  chief 
gn  of  Miibduing  men,  and  making  him- 
matter  of  manv  nations. 
NINEVEH.  This  capital  of  the  Asayrian 
[\ntr  could  boaatof  the  remotest  antiquity. 
ita»  stjrlea  it,  "  Vefutlissima  ftdr»  A»*y- 
;*'  and  scripture  inform.s  u.«  that  Nimrod, 
be  had  built  Baht-l,  in  the  land  of  Shi- 
iavodrd  .\ssyria,  where  be  bxiilt  Nine- 
veh, and  aeveral  other  cities,  (ren.  x.  II.  Its 
tUnotcf  "  the  habitation  of  Nin," 
to  have  been  the  jjroper  name 
rtbel,"  as  Nimrod  signifies.  And 
vniCormly  stvled  by  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
Diodoru't.  Lucian,  &c  ,  "H  N^f,  "  the 
And  the  village  of  Nunia, 
ii.  in  its  name,  and  the  tradi- 
o(  the  uatires,  mscertaina  the  ait«  of  the 


ancient  city,  which  was  near  the  rastte  of 
Arbela,  according  to  Tacitus,  so  celebrated 
for  the  decisive   victory  of  Alexander   the 
(Jreat  over  the  Persians  there ;  the  site  of 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  village  of  Arbil, 
about  ten  German  miles  to  the  east  of  Nunia, 
according  to  Niebuhr's  map.     Nineveh  at 
first  seems  only  to  have  been  a  small  city, 
and  less  than  Resen.  in  its  neighbourhooa; 
which  is  conjectured   by   Bochart,  and  not 
without  rea.son,  to  have  been  the   same  as 
Larissa,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  "  the 
ruins  of  a  great  city,  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Medes."  and  which  the  natives  might 
have  described  as  belonging  la  Reien,  "  to 
Kesen."     Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  greatDeaa 
for  many  ages  after,  until  its  secoiwl  founder, 
.Ninus  II.,   about   B.C.  1230,   enlarged   and 
made  it  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.     .\c- 
cording  to  Diodorus,  it  was  of  an  oblong 
form,  a  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  long,  and 
ninety  broad,  and,  consequently,  four  hun- 
dred  and   eighty  in  circuit,   or   forty-eight 
miles,  reckoning  ten  stadia  to  an  Knglish 
mile,  with    .Major   Hcnnel.     And    its   walls 
were  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that 
three  chariots  could  drive  on  them  abreast; 
and  on  the  walls  were  fifteen  hundred  towera, 
each  two  hundred  feet  high.     We  are  not, 
however,  to  imagine  that  all  this  vast  en- 
closure was  built  upon  :  it  contained  great 
parks   and    extepsix'e   fields,    and    detached 
nouses   and   buildings,   like    Babylon,  and 
other  great  cities  of  tne  east  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  Bussor&h,  &c.  And  this  entirely 
corresponds  with  the  reprejicntations  of  scrip- 
ture.     In  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jonan, 
about  B.C.  800.  it  aeems  to  have  been  a 
"  great  city,  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three 
days'  journey,"  Jonah  i.  'i  ;  iij.  3  ;  perhaps 
in   circuit.      The   population   of    Nineveo, 
also,     at   that    time    was   very    great.      It 
contained    "  more    than    sixscore   thousand 
perrans  that  could  not  discern  between  their 
right  bind  and  their  left,  beside  much  cat- 
tle." Jonah  iv.  11.     Reckoning  the  persons 
to  have  been  infants  of  two  years  old  and 
under,  and  that  these  were  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole,  according  to  Bochart,  the  whole  po- 
pulation would  amount  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.   The  same  number  Pliny  assigna 
for  the  population  of  Seleucia,  on  the  decline 
of  Babylon.     This  population  shows  that  a 
great  part  of  tlie  city  must  have  been  left 
open  and  unbuilt 

The  threatened  overthrow  of  Nineveh 
within  three  days,  was,  by  the  general  repent- 
ance and  humihation  of  the  inhabitants,  from 
the  highest  to  tlie  lo^ve8t,  suspended  for 
near  two  hundred  years,  until  "  their  ini- 
quity came  to  the  full ;  "  and  then  the  pro- 
phecy was  literally  accomplished,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  siege  of  tne  city,  by  the 
combined  Medes  and  Babylonians:  the  king, 
Sardanapalus,  being  encouraged  to  hold  out 
in  consequence  of  an  ancient  prophecy,  that 
Nino'ch  should  never  be  taken  by  assault, 
till   the  river  became  its  enemy;   when  a 
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mighty  innnifation  of  the  river,  gwoUen  by 
continual  raini,  came  up  against  a  putt  of 
the  city,  and  threw  down  twenty  stadia  of 
the  wall  in  length ;  upon  which,  the  kinff, 
conceiving  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished, 
burnt  himaelf,  his  concubines,  eunurho,  and 
treasures  ;  and  the  enemy  entering  by  the 
breach,  sacked  and  raied  the  city,  about 
B.  C.  606.  Diodorus,  also,  relates  that  Be- 
lesis, the  governor  of  Babylon,  obtained  from 
ArbaceH,  the  king  of  Meuia,  the  ashes  of  the 
palace,  to  erect  a  mount  with  them  near  the 
temple  of  Beius  at  Babylon  ;  and  ibat  he 
forthwitli  prepared  shipping,  and,  together 
with  the  a»he:<,  tarried  away  most  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  of  which  he  had  private  informa- 
tion given  him  by  one  of  the  eunuchs  who 
escaped  the  fire.  Dr.  (Jillies  thinks  it  incre- 
dible that  these  could  bo  transportwl  from 
Nineveh  to  Babylon,  three  hundred  miles 
distant ;  but  likely  enough,  if  Nineveh  was 
only  fifty  miles  from  Babylon,  with  a  large 
canal  of  comiaunication  between  them,  the 
Nahar  Malka,  or  Royal  River.  But  we  learn 
from  Niebuhr,  that  the  conveyance  of  goods 
from  Nosul  to  Bagdat  by  the  Tigris  is  very 
commodious,  in  the  very  large  boats  called 
hetifks;  in  which,  in  spring,  when  the  river  is 
rapid,  the  voyage  may  be  made  in  three  or  four 
days.,  which  would  take  fifteen  by  land.  The 
complete  demolition  of  such  immense  piles 
as  the  walls  and  towers  of  Nineveh  may  seem 
matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  do  not  con- 
aider  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
•were  constructed,  that  is,  of  bricks,  dried  or 
baked  in  the  sun,  aud  cemented  with  bitumen, 
which  were  apt  to  be  "  dissolved"  by  water, 
or  to  moulder  away  by  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  Besides,  m  the  e<-uit,  the  materials 
of  ancient  cities  have  been  often  employed  in 
the  building  of  new  ones  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  Mosul  was  built  with  the  spoils 
of  Nineveh.  Tauk  Kesra,  or  the  I'aiacc  of 
Chosroes,  appears  to  have  been  built  of 
bricks  brought  from  the  niins  of  Babylon  ; 
and  BO  waa  Hellah,  as  the  dimensions  are 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  proportions  so  sin- 
gular. And  when  such  materials  could  con- 
I'eniently  be  transported  by  inland  naviga- 
tions, they  are  to  lie  found  at  very  great  dis- 
tances from  their  ancient  place,  much  far- 
ther, indeed,  than  are  Ba^uat  and  Seleucia, 
or  Ctesiphon.  from  Babylon. 

The  hook  of  Nahum  was  avowedly  pro- 
phetic of  the  de-itruction  of  Nineveh  ;  and  it 
IS  there  foretold  that  "'  the  gate'*  of  the  river 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  8h:d!  be  dis- 
solved.   Niineveh  of  old.  like  a  pool  of  water, 
with  an  overdoiving  Hood   he  will  mnke  an 
Utter  end   of  the  place  thereof,"  Nahum  ii. 
.6,  9  i  i-  8-    The  historian  describes  the  fact* 
M)y  which  the  other  predictionR  of  the  pro- 
^•pbet  were  as  literally  fulfilled.     He  relates 
that  the  king  of  Assyria,  elated  with  his  for- 
mer victories,  and  igoorant  of  the  revolt  of 
the   Bactrian-i,    had    abaiuloned    hiiO'^elf   to 
scandalous  inaction  ;  had  appointed  a  lime  of 
fettirity,  and  supplied  his  soldiers  with  abun- 
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dance  of  wine ;  and  that  th«  gciu 
enemy,  apprised,  by  deserters,  of  their  i 
ligence  and  drunkenness,  attacked  the  Ass} 
rian  army  while  the  whole  of  them  were  fa 
lessly  giving  way  to  induli^ence,  destroye 
great  part  of  them,  and  drove  the  rej^t  mt( 
the  city.     The  words  of  the   prophet  wen 
hereby  verified  :  *'  While  they  be  folden 
gether  as  thorns,  and  while  they  are  drunks 
as  drunkards,   they  shall    be   devoured 
stubble  fully  dry,"  Nahum  i.  10.     The  pp 
phet  promised  much  spoil  to  the  enemfi 
"  Take  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil 
gold ;  for  there  is  no  end   of  the  store 
glory    out    of  all   the   pleasant    furniture,^ 
.Nahum  ii.  9.    And  the  historian  affirmi  1 
many  talents  of  gold  and   silver,   pr 
from   the   fire,   were   carried    to    Ecbstmn 
According  to   Nahum.   iii.  15,  the  city 
not  only  to  be  destroyed  by  an  overflowiiL 
fiood,  but  the  fire,  also,  was  to  devour  it| 
and,  as  Diodorua  relates,  partly  by  ' 
partly  by  fire,  it  was  destroyed. 

The  utter  and  perpetual  destruction 
desolation  of  Nineveh  were  foretold  : 
Lord  will  make  ati  utter  end  of  the  pfa 
thereof.  Affliction  shall  not  rise  up  tb 
second  time.  She  is  empty,  void, 
waste,"  Nahum  i.  3,0;  ii.  10;  iii.  1"— Ifcl 
"  The  Lord  will  stretch  out  his  hand  agiiu 
the  norlh,  and  destroy  Assyria,  and  will  ma 
Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  dry  like  a  wild<r><i 
ness.  How  is  she  become  a  desolation, 
place  for  beasts  to  lie  down  in."  Zep1i.iL| 
13 — 15.  In  the  second  century,  LuniB,  a 
native  of  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphntci, 
testified  that  .Nineveh  was  utterly  periiiwil, 
that  there  was  no  vestige  of  it  remainiivr, 
and  that  none  could  tell  where  once  it  «u 
situated.  This  testimony  of  Lucian.  and  the 
lapse  of  many  ages  dunng  which  the  pUce 
was  not  known  where  it  stood,  rvnder  il  «t 
least  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  mBMii 
of  an  ancient  city,  opposite  to  Mo<iul,  whieli 
have  been  described  as  such  by  tnvrellcrt, 
be  indeed  those  of  ancient  Nineveh.  It  is 
perhaps,  probable  that  they  are  the  remain* 
of  the  city  which  succeeded  Nineveh,  or  of 
a  Persian  citv  of  the  same  name,  which  w» 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  by  lb*  IVf- 
sians  subsequently  to  \.  D.  230,  and  d«iii>- 
liahed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  63i.  1" 
contrasting  the  then  existing  great  and  in- 
creasing population,  and  the  accuTnuIitini; 
wealth  of  the  proud  inhabitants  of  tbc  iniKhtf 
Nineveh,  with  the  utter  ruin  that  nwaiiwl  i'. 
the  word  of  (Jod,  by  the  prophet  Nihiia, 
was,  •'  .Make  thyself  many  as  the  cankf- 
worm,  make  thy.self  many  a«  the  loco^"- 
Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  inerchaot*  »h#ii 
the  gt.nrs  of  heaven :  The  cankeT-'O'* 
spoileth  and  flieth  away.  Thy  crowoeil  f* 
as  the  locusts,  and  thy  captains  a^  ihf  (^f** 
gra.-ihoppers  which  camp  in  the  betlgei'o  •''* 
cohl  day :  but  when  the  sun  riseth,  thrv  (m 
away ;  and  their  place  is  not  known  wliff 
they  are,"  or  were.  \Miethcr  these  w^ 
ijnply  that  even  the  site  of  Nineveh  wiwl' 
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stinv  asM  be  nncertain  or  unknown ;  or, 
as  they  rather  Mcm  to  intimate,  that  every 
TMtiiie  of  the  palace*  of  it«  inonorchs,  of  the 

ritnen  of  it*  nobles,  and  of  the  weulth  of 
nannerouR  merchantu,  would  wholly  dis- 
appcnr  :  the  truth  of  the  prediction  cannot  be 
invalidated  under  either  interpretation.   The 
avowed  ignorance  respecting  Nineveh,  and 
the  oblivion  which  passed  over  it,  for  many 
an  age,  conjoined  with  the  meagrcnesa  of 
evidence  to  identify  it,  still  prove  that  the 
place  where  it  stood  was  long  unknown,  and 
that,  even  now,  it  can  scarcely  with  certainty 
h»  determined.     And  if  the  only  spot  that 
bean  ita  name,  or  that  can  be  said  to  be  the 
place  where  it  was,  be  indeed  the  site  of  one 
ol  the  roost  extensive  of  cities  on  which  the 
vun  ever  shone,  and  which  continued  for 
many  centuries  to  be  the  capital  of  Assyria, 
— the   principal    mounds,   lew  in   number, 
which  show  neither  bricks,  stones,  nor  other 
matcrialsof  building, — but  arc  in  manyplaces 
ovgfgruwu   with  grass,   and    resemble   the 
mounds  left  by  intrenchments  and  fortifies- 
^^tkma  of  ancient  Roman  camps,  and  the  ap- 
^Vpeamncrs  of  other  mounds  and  ruins  less 
t       marked  than  even  these,  extending  for  ten 
mOes.  and  widely  spread,  and  seeming  to  be 
^K  the  wreck  of  former  buildings. — show  that 
^B^Kinrreh  is  left  without  one  monument  of 
^wyoraltv.  n-ithout  any  token  whatever  of  its 
■^  aplenilDur  or  wealth ;  that  their  place  is  not 
B  luown  where  they  were  ;  and  that  it  is  indeed 
a  dMoUtion.  "  empty,  void,  and  waste,"  its 
Ttry  ruins  perished,  and  less  than  the  wreck 
of  what  it  was.    Such  an  utter  ruin,  in  every 
view,  has  been  made  of  it ;  and  such  is  the 
truth  of  the  divine  predictions ! 

NISAN,  a  montU  of  the  Hebrews,  answer- 
isw  to  our  March,  and  which  sometimes 
takes  from  Februar)'  or  April,  according  to 
,  the  course  of  the  moon.  It  was  made  the 
first  month  of  the  sacred  year,  at  the  coming 
«Mtt  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  '2 ;  and  it  was  the 
•erenth  month  of  the  civil  year.  By  Mo«es 
it  is  called  .\bib.  The  name  Nisan  was  in- 
lro<hKed  only  since  the  time  of  Ezra,  and 
tbr  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

NI^KOC'li,  a  god  ot  the  Aaayrians.     8en- 

nacbenb  wai  killed  by  two  of  his  sons,  while 

be  was  pacing  his  adorations  in  the  temple 

. .    at  this  oeity,  7  Kings  xix.  37  ;  Uaiah  xxxvii. 

I^U|S.     It  IS  uncertiun  who  this  god  was. 

^■_NTrKE.  ina,  Prov.  xxv.  20;  Jer.  ii.  22. 

^TTiis  is  not  the  same  that  we  call  nitre,  or 

aaJtpelre,  but  a  native  salt  of  a  different  kind. 

JwlingHlihed  among  naturalists  by  the  name 

«f  ■alruin.    The  natnim  of  the  ancients  was 

~     aD  earthy  alkaline  salt.     It  was  found   in 

-  abundance  separated  from  the  water  of  the 

-  lake  Natron  in  Egypt.  It  rises  from  the 
'.•o!(iia  of  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
u.'i  is  there  condensed  by  tne  heat  of  the 
luii  ir:i  •  t(i-  hard  and  dry  form  in  which  it 
III  i.>M  I  I  -  salt  thus  scummed  oflT  is  the 
%an:'-  :i  '■■■'■  rt-spects  with  the  Smyrna  soap 
fiTil;  r  ::iy,    Matthiolus,   and    Agricola 

^sre  lit'ftcriUii  it  to  us  :  HIppocntes,  Galen, 
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DioBcorides,  and  others,  mention  its  uses. 
It  is  also  found  in  great  plenty  in  Sindy,  a 
province  in  the  inner  part  of  Asia,  ana  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  east ;  and  might  be 
had  m  any  quantities.  The  learned  Micliaiilis 
plainly  demonstrates,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  and  the  context,  that  lliis  fossil  and 
natural  alkali  mu8t  be  that  which  the  Hebrews 
called  uelher.  Solomon  must  mean  the  same 
when  he  compares  the  effect  which  unsea- 
sonable mirth  nas  upon  a  man  in  affliction 
to  the  action  of  vinegar  u[ton  nitre,  Prov. 
xsv.  20  ;  for  vinegar  has  no  effect  upon  what 
we  call  nitre,  but  upon  the  alkali  in  question 
has  a  great  effect,  making  it  rise  up  in  bub- 
bles with  much  effer\'csccnce.  It  is  of  a 
soapy  nature,  and  was  used  to  take  spots 
from  clothes,  and  even  from  the  face.  Jere- 
m'lnh  alludes  to  this  use  of  it,  ii.  23. 

NO.  or  .NO-A.MMUN,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
supposed  to  be  niebes. 

NUAH,  the  son  of  Lamcch.  Amidst  the 
general  corruption  of  the  human  race,  Noah 
only  was  found  righteous.  Gen.  vi.  9'  He 
therefore  "  found  grace  in  the  sight  of  the 
liOrd."  and  was  directed  for  his  preservation 
to  make  an  ark,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of 
which  were  prescribed  by  the  Lord.  In  A.M. 
165G,  and  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his 
age,  Noah,  by  divine  appointment,  entered 
the  ark  with  bis  family,  and  all  the  aniinals 
collected  for  the  renewal  of  the  world. 
(See  Delude.)  After  the  ark  had  stranded, 
and  the  earth  was  in  a  measure  dried,  Noah 
offered  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  of  the 
pure  animals  that  were  in  the  ark  ;  and  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  accept  of  his  offering,  and 
to  give  him  assurance  that  he  would  no  more 
destroy  the  world  by  water.  Gen.  ix.  He  gave 
Noah  power  over  all  the  brute  creation,  and 
permitted  him  to  kill  and  cat  of  them,  as  of 
the  herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  except  the 
blood,  the  use  of  which  was  prohibited.  After 
the  deluge  Noah  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ;  and  the  whole  time  of  his  life  having 
been  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  he  died, 
A.  M.  200fi.  According  to  common  opinion, 
he  dinded  the  earth  among  his  three  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  To  Shem  he  gave 
Asia,  to  Ham  Africa,  and  to  Japheth  Europe. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  besides  these  three 
sons  he  had  several  others.  St.  Peter  calls 
Noah  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  because 
before  the  deluge  be  was  incessantly  preach- 
ing and  deckring  to  men,  not  only  by  his 
discourses,  but  by  the  building  of  the  ark, 
in  which  he  was  employed  a  uundred  and 
twenty  years,  that  the  cloud  of  divine  ven- 
geance was  about  to  burst  upon  them.  Bat 
his  faithful  ministry  produced  no  effect,  since, 
when  the  deluge  came,  it  found  mankind 
practising  their  usual  enormities,  .Matt.  xxiw. 
37-  Several  learned  men  have  observed  that 
the  heathens  confounded  Saturn,  DcUi-alion. 
Ogygcs,  the  god  Cffilus  or  Ouruniw,  .lanua, 
Prothcus,  Prometheus,  &c.,  with  Noah.  The 
fable  of  Deucalion  and  his  wi/o  I'ynha  is 
manifcslly  drawn  from  the  histor)-  of  N'oah. 
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Tlje  rabbins  pretend  IhaH  Jod  gave  Xoah  and 
hu  sons  certain  general  precepts,  which  con- 
lain,  according  to  them,  the  natural  duties 
whichare  common  to  all  raenindiflerently.and 
the  observation  of  which  alone  n-ill  be  sufli- 
cient  to  save  them.  After  the  law  of  Moses 
was  given,  the  Hebrews  would  not  suffer  any 
Btranser  to  dwell  in  their  country,  unless  he 
would  confonn  to  the  iirecepts  of  Noah.  In 
war,  they  put  to  deatn  without  quarter  all 
who  were  ignorant  of  them.  These  precepts 
are  seven  in  number:  the  first  was  against 
the  worship  of  idols ;  the  second,  against 
bbuphemy,  and  required  to  bless  the  name 
of  God ;  the  third,  ngain.st  murder ;  the 
fourth,  against  incest  and  all  uncleanness  ; 
the  lifth,  against  theft  and  rapine  ;  the  sixth 
required  the  administration  of  justice ;  the 
seventh  was  against  eating  flesh  with  life. 
But  the  antiquity  of  these  precepts  is  doubt- 
ed, since  no  mention  of  them  is  made  in  the 
scripture,  or  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  or 
in  Philo;  and  none  of  the  ancient  fathers 
knew  anj-thing  of  them. 

NOD,  Land  or,  the  country  to  which 
Cain  withdrew  after  the  murder  of  Abel.  As 
the  precise  situation  of  this  country  cannot 
possibly  be  known,  so  it  bos  given  riise  to 
much  ingenious  speculation.  All  that  we 
are  told  of  it  is,  that  it  was  "  on  the  east  of 
Kden,"  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  "  before 
Eden;"  which  i-ery  country  of  Eden  is  no 
sure  guide  for  us,  as  the  situation  of  that 
also  is  diiiputed.  But,  be  it  on  the  higher  or 
lower  Euphrates,  (see  KdeiiJ  the  land  of  Nod, 
which  stood  before  it  with  respect  to  the 
place  where  Moses  wrote,  may  still  preserve 
the  cur-se  of  barrenness  passed  on  it  for 
Cain's  sake,  namely,  in  the  deserts  of  Syria 
or  Arabia.  The  Ciialdee  interpreters  render 
the  word  Nod,  not  as  the  proper  name  of  a 
country,  but  as  an  appellative  applied  to 
Cain  himself,  signifying  a  vagabond  or  fugi- 
tive, and  ri;ad,  "  He  dwelt  a  fugitive  in  the 
land."  But  the  Hebrew  reads  expressly, 
■'  He  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod." 

NONCONFORMI.sTS,  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  term  ap- 
pUes  more  particularly  to  thote  ministers 
who  were  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the 
Act  of  l'nifc>rmity  in  1662;  the  number  of 
whom,  according  to  Dr.  Caluniy,  was  nearly 
two  thousand  ;  and  to  the  laity  who  adiicred 
to  them.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Locke  says, 
"  Bartholomew-day  (the  day  fi.xed  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity)  was  fatal  to  our  cfiurch 
and  religion,  bv  throwing  out  a  very  great 
number  of  worthy,  learned,  pious,  and  ortho- 
dox divines,  who  could  not  come  up  to  this 
and  other  things  in  that  act.  And  it  is  worth 
your  knowledge,  that  so  great  was  the  aseal 
m  carrying  on  this  church-affair,  and  so 
blind  was  the  obedience  required,  that  if  you 
compare  the  time  of  passing  the  act  with  the 
time  allowed  for  the  clergy  to  subscribe  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  thereby  established, 
you  shall  plainly  find,  it  could  not  be  printed 
and  distributed,  so  as  one  man  in  forty  cuuld 
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have  seen  and  read  the  book  before  ihey  did 
so  perfectly  assent  and  consent  thereto." 

By  this  act,  the  clergy  were  required  lo 
subscribe,  ex  aniino,  their  "  assent  and  ros- 
sent  to  all  and  everything  contaioed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  which  had  never 
before  been  insisted  on.  so  rigidly  as  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  livinjgs  and  urelibood. 
Several  other  acts  were  passed  about  Hut 
time,  very  oppressive  both  to  the  clergy  aad 
laity.  In  the  preceding-  year  iCGl,  the  Cor- 
poration Act  incapacitated  all  peraans  fron 
offices  of  trust  and  honour  in  a  corpontiaa, 
who  did  not  receive  the  Bacrainent  in  (kt 
estabhshed  church.  The  Conventicle  Art, 
in  1663  and  1670,  forbade  the  attendance  it 
conventicles ;  that  is.  at  places  of  wtwthiy 
other  than  the  Establishment,  where  men 
than  five  adults  were  present  he«ide  tbt 
resident  family ;  and  that  under  penaltifs  sf 
fine  and  imprisonment  by  the  sentenct  W 
magistrates,  without  a  jury.  The  Qifard 
Act  of  1665  banished  nonconforming  miais- 
ters  five  miles  from  any  corporate  town  sead* 
ing  members  to  parliament,  and  prohibiud 
them  from  keeping  or  teaching  schouU.  Tit 
Test  Act  of  the  same  year  require*!  all  per. 
sons,  accepting  any  oiEce  under  govemmeoC 
to  receive  the  sacratoent  in  the  wtaldiffari 
church. 

Such  were  the  dreadful  canaaqneneei  d 
this  intolerant  spirit,  that  it  is  suppoaed  tint 
near  eight  thousand  died  in  pn«oT)  in  tfe 
reign  of  Charles  II.  hissn. 
miah  Wliite  had  carefully  > 
those  who  had  suffered  between  Clurlct  IL 
and  the  Revolution,  which  amounteid  to  liili 
thousand.  The  same  \u 
ried  on  in  Scotland ;  a: 
England,  numbers,  to  in  um  me  jici'ixuum. 
left  their  country.  But,  not« ith«tanduig li 
theiie  dreadful  and  furious  attack.*  upoa  ikt 
dissenters,  they  were  not  extirpated.  Thtf 
very  persecution  was  in  their  favour.  Bs 
infamuijH  character  of  their  inforaen  vA 
persecutors ;  their  piety,  zeal,  and  forttadA 
no  doubt,  had  influence  on  couidnH 
minds  ;  and,  indeed,  they  had  add'itiaufMi 
the  e.4tablishrd  church,  which  s«T0a)  dittf- 
men  in  this  reign  deaerte«l  as  a  pumlBH 
church,  and  ti.>ok  their  lot  amottf  lh» 
King  William  coming  to  the  throne  tif 
famous  Toleration  Act  passed,  by  whiciitkcf 
were  exempted  from  suffering  the  peaata* 
above  mentioned,  and  pemunnon  wan  |i** 
them  to  worship  (ioiJ  according  ti>  tWiB- 
tates  uf  their  own  consciences. '  In  Use  nV> 
of  (ieorge  HI.,  the  Act  for  the  ProlwUM 
of  Religious  Worship  superseded  ^Aitd 
Toleration,  by  still  morv  liberal  "" 

it)  favour  of  reUgious  liberty;   sod  ii' 
kst  reign  the  Teat  and  CotponOm' 
were  repealed. 

NOPH,   Memphis,  a   celcWai«d  dj* 
Egypt,  and,  till  the  time  of  the 
who  removed  to  Alexandria,  the 
of  the  ancient    kings  of  EgjTrt.    b  > 
above  the  dividing  of  tb«  n»<r  .Mk.  < 
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the  Delta  beaina.  Towards  the  south  of  this 
city  stood  the  famous  pyramids,  two  of 
which  were  esteemed  the  wonders  of  the 
world ;  and  in  this  city  was  fed  the  ox  Apis, 
which  Cambyses  slew,  in  contempt  of  the 
Effyptians  who  worshiped  it  as  a  detty.  The 
kinj;^  of  Egypt  took  much  pleasure  in  adora- 
ing  this  citT ;  and  it  continued  in  all  its 
beauty  till  tne  Arabians  made  a  conquest  of 
Egypt  under  the  caliph  Omar.  The  general 
who  took  it  built  another  city  near  it,  named 
Postal,  merely  because  his  tent  had  been  a 
long  time  set  up  in  that  place  ;  and  the  Fati. 
mite  caliphs,  when  they  became  masters  of 
Egypt,  added  another  to  it,  which  is  known 
to  ua  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Grand 
Cairo.  This  occasioned  the  utter  decay  of 
Memphis,  and  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prO' 
l^ieey,  that  it  should  be  "  waste  and  without 
■nhabitant."  The  prophets  often  speak  of 
thia  city,  and  foretel  the  miseries  it  was 
to  miSkt  from  the  kings  of  Chaldea  and  Per- 
sia, laai.  six.  13 ;  Jer.  xliv.  1 ;  xItL  14,  19 ; 
Howaix.  6;  Etek.  xxx.  13,  16. 

NOVATIANS,  the  followers  of  Novatian, 
m.  priest  of  Rome,  and  of  Noratus,  a  priest 
of  Carthage,  in  the  third  century,  lliey 
were  distinguished  merely  by  their  disci- 
pline ;  for  their  religioiu  and  doctrinal  tenets 
do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  different  from 
thoae  of  Xae  church.  They  condemned  se- 
cood  marriages,  and  for  ever  excluded  from 
dwir  communion  all  those  who  after  bap> 
1MB  had  fallen  into  sin.  They  afiiected  very 
•■perior  parity ;  and,  though  they  conceived 
that  the  worst  might  possibly  hope  for  eternal 
Mfe,  they  absolutely  refused  to  re-admit  into 
tiwir  communion  any  who  had  lapsed  into  sin. 
They  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
bacMise  the  members  of  it  admitted  into 
dbctr  communion  many  who  had,  during  a 
■Mann  of  persecution,  rejected  the  Christian 
ftith. 


NUMBERS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  being  the  fourth  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  five  books  of  Moses ;  and  receives 
its  denomination  from  the  numbering  of  the 
families  of  Israel  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  who 
mustered  the  tribes,  and  marshalled  the 
army,  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  passage 
through  the  wilderness.  A  great  part  of 
this  book  is  historical,  relating  several  re- 
markable events  which  happened  in  that 
journey,  and  also  mentioning  various  of 
their  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness.  Thia 
book  comprehends  the  history  of  about 
thirty-eight  years,  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  things  recorded  fell  out  in  the  first 
and  last  of  those  years ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  when  those  things  were  done  which 
are  recorded  in  the  middle  of  the  book.  See 
Prntateucii. 

NURSE.  The  nurse  in  an  eastern  family 
is  always  an  important  personage.  Modem 
travellers  inform  us,  toat  in  Syria  she  ia 
considered  aa  a  sort  of  second  parent,  whe- 
ther she  has  been  foster-mother  or  other- 
wise. She  always  accompanies  the  bride  to 
her  husband's  house,  and  ever  remains  there 
an  honoured  character.  Thus  it  was  in 
ancient  Cireece.  This  will  serve  to  explain 
Gen.  xxiv.  59, "  And  they  sent  away  Rebekah 
their  sister,  and  her  nurse."  In  Hindostan 
the  aane  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  stranger, 
but  becomes  one  of  the  family,  and  passes 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  miast  of 
the  children  she  has  suckled,  by  whom  she 
is  honoured  and  cherished  as  a  second 
mother.  In  many  parts  of  Hindostan  are 
mosques  and  mausoleums,  built  by  the  Ma- 
homedan  princes,  near  the  sepulchres  of  their 
nurses.  They  are  excited  by  a  grateful 
affection  to  erect  these  structures  in  memory 
of  those  who  with  maternal  anxiety  watched 
over  their  helpless  infancy :  thus  it  has  been 
from  time  immemorial. 
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OAK.  The  religious  veneration  paid  to 
Ais  tree,  by  the  original  natives  of  our  island 
■I  the  time  of  the  Druids,  is  well  known  to 
mtmj  reader  of  British  history.  We  have 
ViMOO  to  think  that  this  veneration  was 
bnoght  from  the  easit ;  and  that  the  Druids 
fid  no  more  than  transfer  the  sentiments 
progenitors  had  received  in  oriental 
nes.  It  should  appear  that  the  patri- 
■tdi  Abraham  resided  under  an  oak,  or  a 
oprwre  of  oaks,  which  our  translators  render 
mm  plain  of  Mamre :  and  that  he  planted  a 
of  this  tree.  Gen.  xiii.  18.  In  fact, 
in  hot  countries  nothing  is  more  desir- 
than  shade,  nothing  more  refreshing 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  we  may  easily  sup- 
the  inhabitants  would  resort  for  such 
i^oTinmtto 
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""^OUtf,  and  gnnres  of  oaks,  were  esteemed 
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proper  places  for  religioiu  services;  altara 
were  set  up  under  them,  Joshua  xxiv.  26 ; 
and,  probably,  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the 
west,  appointments  to  meet  at  conspicuous 
oaks  were  made,  and  many  affaire  were 
transacted  or  treated  of  under  their  shade, 
as  we  read  in  Homer,  llieocritus,  and  other 
poets.  It  was  common  among  the  Hebrews 
to  sit  under  oaks.  Judges  vi.  1 1 ;  1  Kings 
xiii.  14.  Jacob  buried  idolatrous  images 
under  an  oak.  Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  and  Deborah, 
Rebekah's  nurse,  was  buried  under  one  of 
these  trees.  Gen.  xxxv.  8.  See  1  Chron. 
X.  12.  Abimelech  was  made  king  under  an 
oak,  Judges  ix.  6.  Idolatry  was  practised 
under  oaks,  Isaiah  i.  29 ;  Irii.  5 ;  Hosea  iv. 
13.  Idols  were  made  of  oaks,  isai.  xliv.  14. 
OATH,  a  solemn  invocation  of  a  superior 
power,  admitted  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  secrets  of  our  hearts,  with  our  inward 
thoughta  as  well  as  our  outward  actions,  to 
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88  the  truth  of  what  we  assert,  and  to 
inflict  his  venf^eance  upon  us  if  we  assert 
what  is  nut  true,  or  promise  what  we  do  not 
mean  to  perform.  Ahnost  all  nations,  whe- 
ther savage  or  civihzed,  whether  enjoying 
the  light  of  revelation  or  led  only  by  the 
light  of  reason,  knowing  the  importance  of 
truth,  and  willing  to  obtain  a  barrier  against 
falsehood,  have  had  recoursie  to  oaths,  by 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  make  men 
fearful  of  uttering  lies,  under  the  dread  of  an 
avenging  Deity.  Among  Christians,  an  oath 
is  a  solemn  appeal  for  the  truth  of  our  asser- 
tions, the  sincerity  of  our  promises,  and  the 
fidelity  of  our  engagements,  to  the  one  only 
God,  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  who 
is  everywhere  present,  and  sees,  and  hears, 
and  knows,  whatever  is  said,  or  done,  or 
thought,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Such  is 
that  Being  whom  Christians,  when  they  take 
an  oath,  invoke  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
inith  of  their  words,  and  the  integrity  of 
their  hearts.  Surely,  then,  if  oaths  be  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment,  it  well  behoves 
us  not  to  treat  them  with  levity,  nor  ever  to 
take  them  without  due  consideration.  Hence 
we  ought,  with  the  utmost  ligilance,  to  ab- 
stain from  mingling  oaths  in  our  ordinary 
discourse,  and  from  aosociating  the  name  of 
God  with  low  or  disgusting  images,  or  using 
it  on  trivial  occasions,  as  not  only  a  profane 
levity  in  itself,  but  tending  to  destroy  that 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Majesty  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  society,  and  to  dwell  in 
our  own  hearts. 

"  The  forms  of  oaths,"  says  Dr.  Pale^, 
"  like  other  religious  ceremonies,  have  m 
all  ages  been  various  i  consisting,  however, 
for  the  most  part  of  some  bodily  action,  and 
of  a  prescribed  form  of  words."  Among  the 
Jews,  the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand  to- 
wards heaven,  Psalm  cxliv.  8 ;  Rev.  x.  5. 
The  same  form  is  retained  in  Scotland  still. 
Among  the  Jews,  also,  an  oath  of  fidelity 
was  taken  by  the  servant's  putting  his  hand 
under  the  thigh  of  his  lord,  Genesis  xriv.  2. 
Among  ihe  Greeks  and  Uoraans,  the  form 
varied  with  the  subject  and  occasion  of  the 
oath  :  in  private  contracts,  the  parties  took 
hold  of  each  other's  hands,  while  they  swore 
to  the  performance ;  or  they  touched  the 
altar  of  the  gud  by  whose  divinity  they 
swore :  upon  more  solemn  occasions,  it  was 
the  custom  to  «lay  a  victim  ;  and  the  beast 
being  struck  down,  with  certain  ceremonies 
and  invocations,  gave  birth  to  the  expren- 
Bion,  ferire  pactum;  and  to  our  English 
jjhra-se,  translated  from  this,  of  "  strik- 
ing a  bargain."  The  form  of  oaths  in 
Christian  countries  is  also  very  diflerent ; 
but  in  no  country  in  the  world  worse  con- 
trived, either  to  convey  the  meaning  or  im- 
press the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in  our 
own.  The  juror  with  us,  after  repeating  the 
promise  or  aflfirmation  which  the  oath  is 
intended  to  confirm,  adds,  "  So  help  me 
God;"  or,  more  frequently,  the  substance 
of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the  juror  by  the 
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magistrate,  who  adds  in  the  conclution, 
help  you  God."  1  he  energy  of  this  sento 
resides  in  the  particle  so .-  So,  that  is, 
lege,  upon   condition   of   my    speaking 
truth,  or  performing  this  promise,  aiM 
otherwise,  may  (Jod  help  me  !      The 
whilst  he  hears  or  repeats  the  words  of 
oath,  holds  his  right  hand  apon  a  Bible, 
other  book  containing  the  dospels,  and 
the  conclusion  kisses   the  book.     This 
scure  and  elliptical  form,  together  with 
levity  and  frequency  of  them,  has  bn 
about  a  general  inadvertency  to  the  oblijp- 
tion  of  oaths,  which,  both  in  a  religkua 
political  view,  is  much  to  be  lamented; 
tt  merits  public  consideration,  whether 
requiring  of  oaths  upon  so  many  frivolous 
casions,  especially  in  the  customs,  and  in 
qualification  for  petty  offices,  hasanjotliv 
effect  than  to  make  buch  sanctions  cbctfii* 
the  minds  of  the  people.     A  pound  of  tez  cab- 
not  travel  regularly  from  the  ship  to  the  »»■ 
sumcr,  without  costing  half  a  dozen  «Miht 
at  least ;  and  the  same  security  for  tlu  te 
discharge  of  their  office,  namely,  that  of  a 
oath,  is  required  from  a  churchwardea  at 
an  archbishop ;  from  a   petty  constable  atf 
the  chief  justice  of  England.     Oaths,  bos- 
ever,  arc  lawful ;  and,  whatever  be  the  fix*, 
the   signification   is  the    same.      Mistoraa 
have  justly  remarked,  that  when  the  rem- 
ence  for  an  oath  began  to  diminisb  iibM( 
the   Romans,  and  the   ]cM>se   Epicumo  if*- 
tcm,  which  discarded  the  belief  of  nrvni 
ence,  was  introduced,    the    Roman   Mnir 
and  prosperit}-  from    that  period  bcgas  k» 
decline.     I'hc  Quakens  refuse  to  swar  vf» 
any  occasion,  founding  their  scruples  ea» 
cerning  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  opon  «V 
Saviour's  prohibition,  "  Swear  not  at  ifl,* 
Matt.  V.  34.     But  it  seems  onr  Lord  U«bi 
referred  to  the  vicious,  wanton,  and  oa» 
ihorized  swearing  in  common  discour«.«f 
not  to  judicial  oaths  ;  for  he  himself  uHiff- 
ed,  when  interrogated,  upon  oatb.  MsOte 
xxvi.  63,  64;    Mark  xiv.   61.     The  tpM 
Paul  idso  makes  use   of   ejcpressiotis  vhci 
contain  the  nature  of  oalh!=.   Romati*  :   ' 
1  Cor.  XV.  3! ;  2  Cor.  i.  Ih  )|.-. 

vi.   13 — 17.      The    admit.;  r^'J< 

supposes  that  God  will  puniih  i_.-.  -■■•■i."« 
with  more  severity  tlian  a  mtrtyl,-  ir.  « 
breach  of  promise  ;  for  which  l<.  li  •:'  -l^' 
are  the  following  reasons:  I.  iViiiin  i»  : 
sin  of  greater  deliberation.  C.  It  I'i-^ 
a  superior  confidence.  3,  G'  0  lirr.-.-^ 
the  Israehtes  to  swt-ar  by  hi«  uaiuii,  i"** 
vi.  13;  X.  30;  and  was  pleased  U  (» 
firm  his  covenant  with  that  ptofit  M  • 
oath ;  neither  of  which,  it  w  probsU^  ^ 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  lattaid* 
represent  oaths  as  having  ^prpf  awsMf 
and  efl'ect  beyond  the  obligatioa  tf*^ 
promise. 

OUADIAH  the  prophet  11  \hxm^  * 
have  been  the  same  bm  the  gotsu*  ^ 
Ahab's  house,  1  Kings  rriti.  S,kc;ti 
some  are  of  opinion,  ba  wm  tlut  ftid^ 
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made  ovtneer  of  the  works  of 
Chron.  xxxiv.  12.  Indeed,  the 
tliiit  prophet  lived  is  very  uncer- 
luak  that  he  was  contemporary 
{Lmos,  wad  Joel :  whilst  others 

0  that  he  lived  in  the  lime  of 

1  E«kiel,  and  that  he  delivered 
ftbout  B.  C.  585,  soon  after  the 
I  Jetusalem  by  Nebuchadnez- 
tk,  wrhich  consigta  of  a  single 
rhtten  with  great  beauty  and 
I  contains  predictions  of  the 
ion  of  the  Edomites,  and  of  the 
fioR  and  prosperity  of  the  Jews. 
OM,  son  of  Jeduthan,  a  Levite, 
is,  and  the  father  of  Shemaiah 

Chron.  xvi.  5.  We  learn  that 
iMcd  this  man  exccedinitly, 
,  (he  ark  reatinx  under  his  roof, 
k  11.     David  having  removed 

I  place  he  had  pretiously  pre- 
ttccption,  Obed-Edom  and  his 
pointed  to  be  keepers  of  the 
temple,  1  Chron.  xr.  18,  21. 
jl  called  the  Gittite,  probably 

II  of  Gathrimmon,  a  city  of  the 
d  Jordan,  Joshua  xxi.  24,  25. 
ropbct  of  the  Lord,  who,  bc> 
I  when  the  Ittraelites  of  the  tea 
i  from  the  war  with  their  king 
ler  with  two  hundred  thousaad 
I  of  Judah,  whom  they  had 
,  went  out  to  meet  them  ;  and 
linongtrances  the  captives  were 
(Ton.  xxipiii.  This  circumstance 
Icorded  concerning  ()ded. 

SS.  Among  the  Jews,  under 
|r,  a  variety  of  offerings  of  dif- 
lere  appomted.  which  are  accu- 
ly  described  ia  the  begiooing 
[Ijeviticiis. 

pgs,  or  holocausts,  sacrifices 
nctimt  were  wholly  consumed, 
f,  and  more  ancient  than  tmy 
fere,  for  that  reason,  held  in 
tr.  It  was  in  coasideration  of 
jtance*  that  Moses  gave  pre- 
fd  to  this  kind  of  sacrifices 
>  Holocausts  might  be  otTered 
the  Hebrew  priests,  when 
|e  heathen,  or  those  who  had 
{Bi  another  nation ;  such  per- 

Eible  to  offer  sin  or  trespass- 
this  sort  of  sacrifices  had 
ence  to  some  neglect  or  vio- 
Muaaic  law,  by  whoso  author- 
not  acknowledge  themselves 
Icauiita  were  expiatory,  and  we 
Id  tliat  they  were  offered  some* 
^hole  people ;  for  instance,  the 
the   evening   sacrifices ;    and 

fi  individual  for  himself  alone, 
free  impulse  of  his  feelings, 
rof  a  vow.  Psalm  11.  19  :  Uvi. 
were  required  to  be  offered 
r'ombinations  of  circumstances 
the  Mosaic  laws  j  namely,  by 
)o  hod  been  unexpectedly  ren- 


dered unclean,  or  who  had  completed  the 
days  of  his  seuaration.  Num.  vi.  11 — 16;  by 
those  who  haa  been  healed  of  leprosy ;  and 
by  women  after  child-birth.  Lev.  xii.  6,  & 
The  victims  immolated  at  a  holocaiut  were 
bullocks  of  three  years  old,  goats  and  lambs 
of  a  year  old,  turtle-doves,  and  yoiuig  pi- 
geons. Not  only  the  parts  which  were  ex- 
pressly destined  for  the  altar,  but  alra  the 
other  parts  of  the  victims,  were  burned.  A 
libation  of  wine  was  poured  out  upon  the 
altar.  It  was  the  practice  among  the  gentile 
nations,  (an  allusion  to  which  occurs  in  Phi- 
lip, ii.  17.  and  2  Tim.  ir.  6,)  to  pour  the  wine 
out  between  the  horns  of  the  victims  which 
they  immolated  to  their  idols.  The  priest 
partially  wrung  or  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
turtle-doves  and  young  pigeons,  sprinkled 
the  blood  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  plucked 
out  the  feathers  and  the  crop,  and  cast  them 
to  the  east  of  the  altar  into  the  place  for  the 
reception  of  ashes,  and  placed  the  remainder, 
after  having  cleft  or  broken  the  wings,  upon 
the  fire.  Lev.  i.  3 — 17. 

Drink-offerings.  With  a  bullock,  half  a 
hin  of  wine,  with  three-tenth  deals  of  flour, 
and  half  a  hin  of  oil.  With  a  ram,  one-third 
of  a  hin  of  wine,  with  two-tenth  deals  of 
flour,  and  one-third  of  a  hin  of  oil.  With  a 
lamb  or  a  kid  of  the  goats,  one  quarter  of  a 
hin  of  wine,  one-tenth  ileal  of  flour,  and  one 
Quarter  of  a  hin  of  oil.  With  a  sheaf  of  the 
first-fruits,  one  quarter  of  a  hin  of  wine, 
one-tenth  deal  of  flour,  with  oil. 

.Meat-offerings.  These,  like  the  drink, 
offerings,  were  appendages  to  the  sacrifices. 
They  were  of  thin  cakes  or  wafers.  In  some 
instances  they  were  offered  alone. 

Heave-offerings.  So  called  from  the  sacri- 
fice being  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  in  token 
of  its  being  devoted  to  Jehovah. 

Peace-offerings.  DuUocks,  heifers,  goats, 
rams,  and  sheep  were  the  only  animals  sacri- 
ficed on  these  occasions.  Lev.  iii.  I- — 17  ;  vii. 
23 — 27-  These  sacrifices,  which  were  offered 
as  an  indication  of  gratitude,  were  accompa- 
nied with  unleavened  cakes,  covered  with  oil, 
by  pouring  it  upon  them ;  with  thin  cakes  or 
wafers,  hkewise  unleavened,  and  besmeared 
with  oil;  also  with  another  kind  of  cakes, 
made  of  fine  meal,  and  kneaded  with  oil. 
llie  priest,  who  sprinkled  the  blood,  pre- 
sented one  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  cakes 
as  an  offering,  Lev.  vii.  11 — 14,  28 — 3.S. 
The  remainder  of  the  animal  sulMtance  and 
of  the  cakes  was  converted  by  the  person 
who  made  the  offering  into  an  entertainment, 
to  which  widows,  orphans,  the  poor,  slaves, 
and  Levites  were  invited.  Wnat  was  not 
eaten  on  the  day  of  the  offering  might  be 
resen-ed  till  the  succeeding ;  but  that  which 
remained  till  the  third  was  to  be  burned  :  a 
regulation  which  was  made  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  omisaion  or  putting  off  of  the 
season  of  this  benevolence  ana  joy.  Lev.  viL 
15 — 21  ;  Deut.  xii.  18.  'ITiis  feast  could  be 
celebrated  lieyond  the  limits  of  the  taber- 
nacle, or  temple,  but  not  beyond  the  city. 
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Sin-olTcrlnns  were  for  expiation  of  par- 
ticular sins,  or  legal  imperfection*,  culled 
therefore  sin-ofieringa :  toe  first  sort  were 
for  sinii  uf  if^norance  or  surprise,  either 
from  the  High  Priest,  or  body  of  the  com- 
munity, from  the  rulers,  or  any  one  of  the 
common  people.  The  other  Bort  of  sin- 
offerings  were  for  voluntary  sins ;  hut  a«  to 
the  more  capital  ^-iolations  of  the  moral  law, 
a^  murder,  adultery,  or  the  worship  of  idols, 
no  expiatory  sacrihce  was  admitted. 

Trespass-oftciings  were  not  required  of 
the  people  as  a  liody.  They  were  to  be 
offered  by  indi\-idualg,  who,  through  igno- 
rance, mistake,  or  want  of  reflection,  had 
neglected  some  of  the  ceremonial  prc- 
ccptu  of  JMoses,  or  some  of  those  natural 
laws,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
his  code,  and  sanctioned  with  the  penalty 
of  death ;  and  who  were  subsequently  con- 
scious of  their  error.  The  person  who,  being 
sworn  as  a  wilnc«s,  concealed  the  truth  by 
keeping  sdent ;  the  man  who,  having  become 
contaminated  vt'ithout  knowing  it,  had  omit- 
ted purification,  but  had  afterwardfi  become 
ac<|uainted  v/ith  the  fact ;  the  per«on  wh  o 
had  raiihly  sworn  to  do  a  thing,  and  had  not 
done  it ;  all  these  delinquents  offered  a  lamb 
or  kid,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  two  doves  or 
young  pigeons,  the  one  for  a  trotpas;),  the 
other  for  a  sin-offering.  In  case  the  person 
was  tinuHually  jjoor,  he  was  required  to  offer 
merely  the  tenth  part  of  an  epha  of  fine 
meal,  v.'ithout  oil  or  frankincense.  Lev.  iii. 
I — 16.  Whoever  appropriated  to  himself 
anything  consecrated,  or  anything  that  was 
promised,  or  found,  or  stolen,  or  deposited 
in  his  possession  for  kcejiing;  whoever  swore 
falsely,  or  omitted  to  restore  the  goods  that 
belonged  to  another,  or  injured  him  in  any 
other  way,  presented  for  hi.s  trespass  a  nun, 
which  had  Iwen  submitted  to  the  estimation 
of  the  prie.st,  and  not  only  made  restitution, 
but  allowed  an  additional  amount  of  a  fifth 
part  by  way  of  indemnification.  He  who  had 
committed  fornication  with  a  betrothed  bond- 
maid, previously  to  her  being  redeemed  from 
servitiide,  offered  a  ram  for  the  trespass. 
Lev.  xix.  2fJ — 22.  .Nazarites,  who  had  been 
unexpectedly  rendered  unclean,  presented  a 
lamb  of  a  year  old.  Num.  vi.  II.  Finally, 
lepers,  when  restored  to  health,  and  purified, 
sacrificed  a  ram,  Lev.  «iv.  10 — H,  The 
ceremonies  were  the  same  as  iu  the  sin- 
offerings. 

Wave-offering.  It  was  so  called,  because 
it  was  waved  up  and  down,  and  towards  the 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  to  hignify,  that 
he  to  whom  it  was  offered  was  Lord  of  the 
universe,  the  (iod  who  fills  all  *pace,  and 
to  whom  all  things  of  right  belong.     See 

SACBiriCEB. 

OG,  a  king  of  Bashan  ;  being  a  giant  of 
the  race  of  the  Rephaim.  Moses  records 
the  conquest  of  Ug,  and  his  destmction. 
After  which  his  country  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  tiad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  Num.  xxi.  \ii.  See  Gi.\xts. 
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OIL,  jDJtf.  Tlie  invention  and  use  of  oQ 
is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  said  that 
Jacob  poured  oil  upon  the  pillar  which  be 
erected  at  Bethel,  (ten.  xxviii.  18.  The  ear- 
liest kind  was  that  which  is  extracted  from  — 
olives.  Before  the  invention  of  mills,  ihilfl 
was  obtained  by  pounding  them  in  a  mortar,^ 
E.xod.  x.vvii.  20;  and  sometimes  by  tread  ng 
them  with  the  feet  in  the  aame  manner  nn 
were  grapes,  Deut.  xx.xiii.  24;  Micah  vi.  IS. 
The  Hebrews  used  common  oil  with  their 
food,  in  their  meat-offerings,  for  burning  in 
their  lamps,  &c.  .As  vast  quantities  of  oil 
were  made  by  the  ancient  Jews,  it  beesnie 
an  article  of  exportation.  The  great  denund 
for  it  in  Kgypt  led  the  Jews  to  s^end  it  thither. 
The  prophet  ilosea  thus  upbraids  his  dcjK- 
nerate  nation  with  the  8er\'ility  and  foUy  of 
their  conduct :  "  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind, 
and  followeth  afte-r  the  cast  wind  ;  he  iliul| 
increasclh  falsehood  and  vanity  :  and  a  li  ^ 
is  made  with  Assyria,  and  oil  earned  li 
Egypt,"  Hosea  zii.  1.  The  Israelites,  in 
decline  of  their  national  glory,  carried 
produce  of  their  olive  plantations  into  Eg 
as  a  tribute  to  their  ancient  oppressors,  or 
a  pre,<*ent  to  conciliate  their  favour,  and  ob- 
tain their  assistance  in  the  sanguinary  wan 
which  they  were  often  compelled  to  mge 
with  the  neighbouring  states.  There  mu  u 
unguent,  very  precious  and  sacred,  used  ia 
anointing  the  priests,  the  tabernacle,  tai 
furniture.  This  was  compoundtd  of  fpify 
drugs  ;  namely,  myrrh,  sweet  finnifnon. 
sweet  calamus,  and  cassia,  mlied  with  oil- 
olive. 

OLIVE-TREE.  ri'T,  'J^-te.  Matt,  xxi  I 
Rom.  xi.  17,  24;  James  iii.  12;    ir/piOa^ 
oleaster,  the  wild   olive,   Rom.    xi.  l",  !*• 
Tournefnrt  mentions  eighteen  kinds  otatintf 
but  in  the  scripture  we  only  read  of  the  ml- 
tivated  and  wild  olive.     The  cultivated  oSn 
is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  thrives  botB 
a  sunny  and  warm  soil.    Itf  trunk  is 
its  baric  is  smooth,  and  of  an  ash  col 
wood  is  solid,  and  yellowish  :  its  le«' 
oblons-,  and  almost  like  those  uf  the  villo«, 
of  a  dark  green  colour  on  the  neper  «i<k 
and  a  whiti»h  below.     In  the  month  of  Juw 
it    puts    forth   white    dowers,   gratnng  n 
bunches,  each  of  one  piece,  and  iriiltoiitl 
toward  the  top,  Euid  dixnding  into  four  ^ilt^ 
After  this  flower  succeeds  tne  fruit,  whtfh  ■ 
oblutig  and  plump.      It  is  firit  green.  tk«* 
pale,  and,  when  quite  ri|>e,  1h'>  ■■ 
Within  it  is  enclosed  a  hard  stouv 
oblong  seeds.     The  wild   olivf- 
less  Kind.     <.'anadn   much   abt.. 
olives.      It  seeras  alrao.^t  ever\ 
whether  kings  or  subjects,  had 

yards.     The  olive-brsinch  was. 

ancient  times,  used  as  the  symbol  of  : 
ciliation  and  peace. 

OLIVE.S.    Tlie  Mount  of  Olives  wa«  •ii*- 
ated  (o  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  end  dmJ«i 
from  the  city  only  by  the  brook  ^ 
by  the  vallev  of  Jehoshaphal.  win 
out  from  tlie  north  to  the  south 


upon  t1ii«  mount  that  Solomon  built  temples 
U>  ihr  K«d»  i>f  tlic  Ammonites,  I  Kings  xi.  7, 
Mui  the  Moabite8,  out  of  cum]ilaisance  to 
hk  vive^  of  tho<«e  nation*.  Ilencc  it  i»  that 
(lie  Mount  of  01ire«  in  called  the  mountain 
«f  romiption,  'i  Kiuj^u  xxiii  13.  The  Mount 
o4  Olive*  fiirms  part  of  a  rid({e  of  limestone 
liUla,  exlcadinf^  to  the  north  and  the  south- 
west. Pornrke  dcscrihrs  it  aa  ha%'iag  four 
■nmmiU.  On  the  lowest  and  most  northerly 
of  thew.  which,  he  tells  us,  iii  called  Sulman 
Ttthf ,  the  stone  of  Solomon,  there  is  a  large 
domed  aepulchre,  and  several  other  Moham- 
medan tombs.  The  ascent  to  this  point, 
which  i«  to  the  north-east  of  the  cit)',  he 
dwrrihw  ah  very  ^^dual,  through  plrafsant 
eom-fieldt,  planted  with  olive-tree»i.  The 
•ccond  nimmit  is  that  which  overlooks  the 
cttj :  thf  path  to  it  rises  from  the  ruined 
gvdciu  of  Gethoemane,  which  occupy  part 
tt  th«  valley.  About  half  way  up  the  accent 
is  ft  rxiinrd  mooastcrv,  built,  as  the  monk<f 
taO  OS,  on  the  spot  wncre  our  Saviour  wept 
AVer  Jenualem.  From  tht<i  point,  the  «pee- 
talor  enjoys,  perhapx,  the  best  \'iew  of  the 
Holy  City.  On  reacliinK  the  summit,  an 
■xteasiTc  view  is  ohtainecl  towards  the  cast, 
•abncing  the  fertile  plain  of  Jericho,  watered 
by  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  enclosed 
br  mountaina  of  considerable  grandeur. 
Here  there  is  a  small  village,  Kurrounded 
hf  ■Oin«  tolerable  corn-land.  This  4um- 
miit  n  TUA  relatively  high,  and  would  more 
properly  be  termed  a  hill  than  a  mountain  : 
at  i*  not  above  two  miles  dii«tant  from  Jeru- 
•klem.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  summit 
a  the  supposed  print  of  our  Saviour's 
;  Chateaubriand  ttayi  the  mark  of 
sight  was  once  visible,  and  Bernard  de 
ibach  saw  it  in  1 483  !  This  is  the  spot 
apon  by  the  mother  of  Constantine,  as 
mtm  which  our  Lord  ascended,  and 
hifh  she  accordingly  erected  a  church 
mona«tfry,  the  nuns  of  which  rtill  re- 
I'ococke  describes  the  building  which 
■tandiag  in  his  time,  aa  a  small  Gothic 
c1hp«I«  naud  within,  and  octagonal  without, 
tells  as  that  it  was  converted  into  a 
Ufl.  'Ilie  Turks,  for  a  stipulated  sum, 
it  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  take  an  im- 
of  the  foot-pnnt  in  wax  or  pLuiter, 
home.  "Twice,"  says  Dr.  Ricbard- 
"  I  Ttaited  this  memorable  spot ;  and 
time  it  was  crowded  with  devoutpil- 
-■rim.1.  taking  casti  uf  the  holy  vestige.  They 
^^^  jaJ  to  iiurctiase  prrmiision  of  the  Turks ; 
■HK.  h*a  it  lint  Ikern  in  the  p<)K«e8.<tion  of  the 
^^^^Ka,  they  would  have  had  to  purchase  it 
^^HBb  the  more  mercenary  and  not  lexa  mer- 
^^^Dan  Romans  or  lireeks."  On  Ascension 
^^■m,  the  Christians  come  and  encamp  in  the 
"  avurt,  and  that  night  liiey  perform  the  offices 
■f  the  aacrimon.  Here,  however,  as  with 
to  CUTary  and  almoat  all  the  8up{K)sed 
places,  iuperstition  has  blindly  fol- 
tae  blind.  That  this  is  not  thu  place 
aacenaioo,  is  certain  from  the  words  of 
Lake,  who  say*  that  our  Lord  led  out 
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his  disciples  "  aa  far  as  Bethany,  and  lifteti 
up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  be  waa 
parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  to  heaven," 
Acts  i.  Bethany  is  a  small  \ilLage  to  the 
e.ist  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho,  not  further  from  Jerusalem  than  the 
pinnacle  of  the  hill,  'lliere  are  two  roads  to 
U;  one  posses  over  the  Mount  of  Olives;  the 
other,  which  is  the  shorter  and  eaoier,  winds 
round  the  eastern  en<l,  having  the  greater 
part  of  the  hill  on  the  north  or  left  hand, 
and  on  the  right  the  elevation  called  by  some 
writers  the  Mount  of  Offence,  which  is. 
however,  very  little  above  the  valley  of  Je- 
ho«haphat.  I'be  \illage  uf  Bethany  is  small 
and  poor,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
ra«ich  neglected  i  but  it  ifl  a  pleasant  and 
somewhat  romantic  vpot,  sheltered  by  Mount 
Olivet  on  the  north,  and  abounding  with 
trees  and  long  grass.  The  inhabitants  are 
Arabs. 

nie  olive  is  still  found  grovvjng  in 
patches  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  to  which  it 
irives  its  name ;  and  "  as  a  S|)ontanroiis  pro- 
uuce.  unintcrniptedly  resulting  from  the 
original  growth  of  this  part  of  the  moimtain, 
it  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  "  to 
view  even  these  trees  with  indifference."  Titus 
cut  down  all  the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jenisalem  ;  but  there  woidd  seem  to  hare 
been  constantly  springing  up  a  succession  of 
these  hardy  trees.  "  It  is  truly  a  curious 
and  inlereKting  fact,"  adds  the  (earned  tra- 
veller, "  that,  during  a  period  of  little  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  Hebrews,  .\s»y- 
rians,  Romans,  Moslems,  and  Christians, 
have  been  successively  in  possession  of  the 
rocky  mountains  of  Palestine ;  yet,  the  olive 
still  vindicates  its  paternal  soil,  and  is  found, 
at  this  day,  upon  the  same  spot  which  waa 
called  by  the  Hebrew  writers  Mount  Olivet 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  eleven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,"  2  Sam.  xv.  30; 
Zech.  xiv.  4. 

O.MEfiA,  the  last  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphaltct,  Rev.  i.  8  :  a  title  of  ('hrist. 
OMNIPOTENCE.  Sec  Ai^icutt- 
O.MNI PRESENCE,  that  attribute  of  find 
by  which  he  is  present  in  all  places.  Tlie 
statement  of  this  doctrine  in  the  inspired 
records,  like  that  of  oU  the  other  attriiiutes 
of  <iod,  is  made  in  their  own  pccubar  tone 
and  emphasis  of  majesty  and  subbmity. 
"  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit,  or 
whither  shall  1  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I 
ascend  up  to  heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  I 
make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there; 
if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  .«ea,  even  there 
!<hall  thy  band  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
fihall  hold  me.  Can  any  hide  himsel/  in 
secret  places  thai  1  shall  not  see  him .'  Do 
not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  nith  the  Lord  ? 
Am  1  a  (iod  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not 
a  <iod  afar  off?"  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold,  heaven  is  mr  throne,  and  the  earth 
is  my  footstool."  "  Behold,  heaven,  and  th« 
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Iieaven  of  hearcns  cannot  contain  thee." 
"  Though  he  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  my 
hand  take  hitn  ;  though  he  climb  up  into 
heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  him  down ;  and 
though  he  hide  himself  in  the  top  of  (^armel, 
I  will  search  and  take  him  out  from  thence.*' 
"  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being."     "  He  filleth  all  things." 

Some  striking  passages  on  the  ubiquity  of 
the  divine  presence  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  Greek  philoaaphers, 
arising  out  of  this  notion,  that  (iod  was  the 
Boul  of  the  world  ;  but  their  very  connexion 
with  this  speculation,  notwithstanding  the 
imposing  phrase  occasionally  adopted,  strik- 
ingly  marks  the  difference  between  their 
most  exalted  views,  and  those  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  on  this  subject.  To  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  hold  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  ancient  theistical  phitoso- 
phers,  the  idea  of  the  personality  of  the 
Deity  was  in  a  grreat  measure  unknown. 
The  Deity  by  them  was  considered,  not  so 
much  an  mtelligent  Being,  as  an  animating 
jHjwer,  dilTused  throughout  the  world,  and 
was  introduced  into  their  speculative  system 
to  account  for  the  motion  of  that  ])B!<8ive 
moBs  of  matter,  which  was  supposed  co-eval, 
and  indeed  co-e.\istent,  with  himself.  These 
defective  notions  are  confessed  by  Gibbon,  a 
writer  not  disposed  to  undervalue  their  at- 
tainments :  "  'ITie  philosophers  of  Greece 
deduced  their  morals  from  the  nature  of 
man,  rather  than  from  that  of  God.  They 
meditated,  however,  on  the  divine  nature, 
as  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation ; 
and,  in  the  profound  inquiry,  they  displayed 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human 
understanding.  Of  the  four  most  considera- 
ble Sects,  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonicians 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests 
of  reason  and  piety.  They  nave  left  us  the 
most  sublime  proofs  of  tne  existence  and 
perfections  of  the  First  Cause ;  but  as  it  waa 
impossible  for  them  to  conceive  the  creation 
of  matter,  the  workman,  in  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy, was  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  work  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
spiritual  God  of  Plato  and  his  disciples  rC' 
sembled  more  an  idea  than  a  substance." 

Similar  errors  have  been  revived  in  the 
infidel  philosophy  of  modern  times,  from 
Spinoza  down  to  the  later  offspring  of  the 
Gerisjm  and  French  schools.  The  same 
remark  apuhes  also  to  the  oriental  philoso- 
phy, which  presents  at  this  day  a  perfect 
view  of  the  boasted  wisdom  of  ancient 
Greece, which  was  "  brought  to  nought"  by 
"the  foolishness"  of  apostolic  preaching. 
But  in  the  scriptures  there  is  nothing  con- 
fused in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  ubiquity. 
(lod  is  everywhere,  but  he  is  not  every 
thing.  All  things  have  their  being  in  him, 
but  he  is  distinct  from  all  things ;  he  fills 
the  universe,  but  i*  not  mingled  with  it.  He 
is  the  intelligence  which  guides,  and  the 
power  which  sustains ;  but  his  personality  is 
preserved,  and  he  is  independent  of  the 
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works  of  hi?  hands,  however  vast  and  i 

So  far  is  his  presence  from  being 
by  the  universe  itself,  that,  as  we  are  i 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  Pc 
were  it  possible  for  us  to  win^  our  way  int 
the    imraea«\irahle  depths    and   brradthi 
space,  God  would  there  stirround  uf,  in 
absolute  a  sense  as  that  in  which  he  ii  i 
to  he  about  our  bed  and  our  path  in 
part  of  the  world  where  his  will  has 
us. 

On  this,  as  on  all  similar  subjects,  tk 
scriptures  use  terms  which  are  taken  ini" 
common-sense  acceptation  among  : 
and  though  the  vanity  of  the  human 
disposes  many  to  seek  a  philosophy  is  I 
doctrine  thus  announced  deeper  than 
which  its  popular  terms  convey, 
bound  to  conclude,  if  we  would 
common  respect  to  an  admitted 
that,  where  no  manifest  figure  of 
occurs,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  hes  ia  i 
tenor  of  the  terms  by  which  it  is  erpr.^. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  revelation,  < 
do  not  say,  of  the  modus,  (for  that  h  coO' 
fessedly  incomprehensible,)  but  of  the  bet- 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  terms  presemeetti 
place  are  used  according  to  common  notionij 
and  must  be  so  taken,  if  the  scriptares  in 
intelligible.  Metaphysical  refinementi  in 
not  scriptural  doctrines,  when  they  give  b 
the  terms  chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit  n 
acceptation  out  of  their  general  and  prope 
use,  and  make  them  the  signs  of  a  perftctly 
distinct  class  of  ideas ;  if,  indeed,  all  ia- 
tinctness  of  idea  is  not  lost  in  the  attaral 
It  is  therefore  in  the  popular  and  jnst.  Be- 
cause scriptural,  manner,  that  we  are  to  cno- 
ceive  of  the  omnipresence  of  God.  If  «• 
reflect  upon  ourselves,  we  may  obserrc  tktf 
we  fill  but  a  small  space,  and  that  our  kni)*- 
ledge  or  power  reaches  but  a  little  way  We 
can  act  at  one  time  in  one  place  only,  aaJ 
the  sphere  of  our  influence  is  narrav  C 
largest.  Would  we  be  ivitnesses  to  what  k 
done  at  any  distance  from  us,  or  exert  th«r» 
our  active  powers,  we  must  remove  ourwlw 
thither.  For  this  reason  we  are  necesartiT 
ignorant  of  a  thousand  things  which  pi« 
around  us,  incapable  of  attending  and 
aging  any  great  variety  of  affairs,  or  j  ' 
ing  at  the  same  time  any  number  of  mikwv 
for  our  own  good,  or  for  the  benefit  of  olktfi 
Although  we  feel  this  to  be  the  present  roa- 
dition  of  our  being,  and  the  limited  ttatt  d 
our  intelligent  and  active  powers,  wt  wens 
easily  conceive  there  may  exist  being*  osi 
perfect,  and  who.se  presence  may  extend  fir 
and  wide :  any  one  of  whom,  prescot  a 
what  are  to  us  various  places,  at  the  ■■( 
time,  may  know  at  once  what  is  done  ia  il 
these,  and  act  in  all  of  them ;  and  tho*  b« 
able  to  regard  and  direct  a  variety  of  jfi« 
at  the  same  instant  :  and  who  furthtr  100$ 
qualified,  by  the  purity  and  activity  o(  th* 
nature,  to  pass  from  one  place  to  lacfda 
with  great  ease  and  swiftness,  nuy  tiiv<3 
a  large  sphere  of  action,  direct  agitatnnf 
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in,  cotifer  a  flTnt  ninnbcr  of  benefits. 
umI  uliiterve  b  mmtitude  of  actions  at  the 
MUSe  ttinr,  or  in  so  swift  a  succession  as  to 
us  vrould  appear  hut  one  instant.  TIiuh  per- 
fect \re  may  readil)'  believe  the  angels  of 
God. 

Wc  can  furtbcr  conceive  this  extent  of 
pmence,  and  of  ability  for  knowledge  and 
action,  to  admit  of  dcKrees  of  ascending  per- 
fection approacliine  to  infinite.  And  wnen 
%re  have  thus  raised  our  thoughts  to  the  idea 
of  »  being,  who  is  not  only  present  ihrongh- 
out  a  lariie  empire,  but  throughout  our 
vorlfl ;  and  not  only  in  every  part  of  our 
world,  but  in  every  part  of  all  tlie  number- 
leM  suns  and  worlds  which  roll  in  the  starry 
heavens, — who  is  not  only  able  to  enliven 
and  actuate  the  plantji,  animals,  and  men  who 
live  upon  thisglulte,  but  countless  varieties  of 
«Brealurcs  every  where  in  an  immense  universe, 
whose  presence  is  not  confined  to 
tb*  universe,  immea(<urable  as  that  is  by  any 
Snite  mind,  but  who  is  present  everywhere 
ia  infinite  space ;  and  who  is  therefore  able 
to  rrtate  stdl  new  worlds,  and  fill  them  with 
proper  inhabitants,  attend,  supply,  and  go- 
vern them  all, — when  we  have  thus  gradu- 
ally rused  and  enlarged  our  conceptions,  we 
have  the  best  idea  we  can  form  of  the  uni- 
Tcnal  presence  of  the  great  Jehovah,  who 
fiUeth  nearen  and  earth.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  universe,  no  portion  of  space,  unin- 
Itabitcd  by  God ;  none  wherein  this  Being  of 
perfect  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  is 
not  CKcntiolly  present,  ("ould  we  with  the 
•ariftnesa  of  a  sun-beam  dart  ourselves  bc- 
jond  the  limits  of  the  creation,  and  for  ages 
continue  our  progress  in  infinite  space,  we 
ahould  still  be  surrounded  with  the  divine 
ce  i  nor  ever  be  able  to  reach  that 
where  God  is  not.  His  presence  also 
irtrates  every  part  of  our  world  ;  the  most 
ilid  parts  of  the  earth  cannot  exclude  it ; 
^m  for  it  pierces  as  easily  the  centre  of  the  globe 
^Ka*  the  empty  air.  All  creatiires  live  and 
^UBure  and  have  their  being  in  him.  And  the 
^^■■M>»t  rrcesscs  of  the  human  heart  can  no 
^^9Br>  exclude  his  presence,  or  conceal  a 
thought  from  his  knowledge,  than  the  deep- 
est  r»»rms  of  the  earth. 

The  illnstralions  and  confirmatory  proofs 
,  of  this  doctrine  which  the  material  world 
■  '  <.  are  numerous  and  striking.     It  is 

H  '  ident  and  acknowledged  truth  that 

^^■^ting  cannot  art  where  it  is  not :  if,  there- 
^^^^L  actions  and  effects,  which  manifest  the 
^^^^■■■t  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  in  the 
^^^^■BT  of  them,  are  continually  produced 
^^^^Mrwhere,  the  author  of  these  actions,  or 
^^^^K  must  be  conlmually  present  with  us, 
^HBa  wherever  he  thus  acts.  Tlic  matter 
1^  trhieh  f  omposes  the  world  is  evidently  life- 
<'  IcM  and  thoughtless:  it  must  therefore  be 
I'  iacanable  of  moving  itself,  or  designing  or 
^'  proaaring  any  effects  which  require  wisdom 
*  or  pover.  The  matter  of  our  world,  or  the 
^'  vaiul  parts  which  constitute  the  air,  the 
ft^Bffth,  and   the  waters,   is  yet  continually 


moved,  so  as  to  produce  effects  of  this  kind; 
such  are  the  innumerable  herbs,  and  trees, 
and  fruits  which  adorn  the  earth,  and  sup- 
port the  countless  millions  of  creatures  who 
inhabit  it.  There  must  therefore  be  con- 
stantly present,  all  over  the  earth,  a  most 
wise,  mighty,  and  good  licing,  the  author 
and  director  of  these  motions. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  see  him  with  our 
bodily  ty^t  because  he  is  a  pure  Spirit ;  yet 
this  is  not  any  proof  that  he  is  not  present. 
A  judicious  aLscourse,  a  scries  of  kmd  ac- 
tions, convince  us  of  the  presence  of  a  friend, 
a  person  of  prudence  anci  benevolence.  Wc 
cannot  see  the  present  mind,  the  seat  and 
principle  of  these  quaUties  ;  yet  the  constant 
regular  motion  of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  and 
the  whole  body,  (which  are  the  instruments 
of  our  souls,  as  the  material  universe  and 
all  the  various  bodies  in  it  ore  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Deity, ^  will  not  suffer  us  to 
doubt  that  there  is  an  intelligent  and  bene- 
volent principle  within  the  body  which  pro- 
duces all  these  skilful  motions  and  kind 
actions.  The  sun.  the  air.  the  earth,  and  tho 
waters,  are  no  more  able  to  move  themselves, 
and  produce  all  that  beautiful  and  useful 
variety  of  plants,  and  fruits,  and  trees,  with 
which  our  earth  is  covered,  than  the  body 
of  a  man,  when  the  soul  hath  left  it,  is  able 
to  move  itself,  form  an  instrument,  plough  a 
field,  or  buUd  a  house.  If  the  laying  out 
judiciously  and  well  cultivating  a  small 
estate,  sowing  it  with  proper  grain  at  the 
best  lime  of  the  year,  watering  it  in  due  sea- 
son and  quantities,  and  gathering  in  the 
fruits  when  ripe,  and  laying  thcro  up  in  the 
best  manner, — if  all  these  effects  prove  the 
estate  to  have  a  manager,  and  the  manager 
possessed  of  skill  ana  strength, — certainly 
the  enlightening  and  warming  the  whole 
earth  by  the  sun,  and  so  directing  its  motion 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth  as  to  produce  in 
a  constant  useful  succession  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest; 
the  watering  the  earth  continually  by  the 
clouds,  and  thus  bringing  forth  immense 
quantities  of  herbage,  grain,  and  fruits,^ 
certainly  all  these  effects  continually  pro- 
duced, must  prove  that  a  Being  of  the  great- 
est power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  is  con- 
tinually present  throughout  our  world,  which 
he  thus  supports,  moves,  actuates,  and  makea 
fruitful. 

The  fire  which  warms  us  knows  nothing 
of  its  serviceableness  to  this  purpose,  nor  of 
the  wise  laws  according  to  which  its  particles 
are  moved  to  produce  this  effect.  And  that 
it  is  placed  in  such  a  part  of  the  house,  where 
it  may  be  greatly  beneficial  and  no  way  hurt- 
ful, is  ascribed  without  hesitation  to  the  con- 
trivance and  labour  of  a  person  who  knew  its 
proper  place  and  uses.  v\nd  if  we  come  daily 
into  a  House  wherein  we  saw  this  was  regu- 
larly done,  though  we  never  saw  an  inha- 
bitant in  it.  we  could  not  doubt  that  the 
house  was  occupied  by  a  rational  inhabitant. 
That  huge  globe  of  fire  in  the  heavens,  which 
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m  call  the  min,  and  on  the  light  and  infln- 
'BBces  of  which  the  fertility  of  our  world,  and 
the  life  and  pleasure  of  aU  auimals,  depend, 
knows  nothing  of  its  serTiceableness  to  these 
piirposes,  nor  of  the  wise  laws  according  to 
which  its  heamg  arc  dispensed,  nor  what 
place  or  motions  were  requisite  for  these 
Deneficial  purposes.  Yet  its  hcams  are  darted 
constantly  in  infinite  numbers,  every  one 
accordinj^  to  those  weU-chosen  laws,  and  its 
proper  place  and  motion  are  maintained. 
Must  not,  then,  its  place  he  appointed,  its 
motion  regulated,  and  beams  darted,  by  al- 
mighty wisdom  and  goodness,  whicii  prevent 
the  sun's  ever  wandering  in  the  boundless 
spaces  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  leave  us  in 
disconsolate  cold  and  darkness,  or  coming  so 
near,  or  emitting  his  ravs  in  auch  a  manner, 
as  to  bum  us  up?  Alust  not  the  great 
Being  who  enlightens  and  warms  us  by  the 
8un,  his  instrument,  who  raises  and  sends 
down  the  vapours,  brings  forth  and  ripens 
the  grain'and  fruits,  and  who  is  thus  ever 
acting  aroiitid  us  for  our  benefit,  be  always 
present  in  the  sun,  throughout  the  air,  and 
all  over  the  earth,  which  he  thus  moves  and 
actuates  ? 

This  earth  is  in  itself  a  dead  motionless 
mass,  and  void  of  all  counsel ;  yet  proper 
parts  of  it  are  continually  raised  through  the 
small  pipes  which  compose  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  trees,  and  are  made  to  contribute 
to  their  growth,  to  open  and  hhine  in  blossoms 
nnd  leaves,  and  to  swell  and  harden  into  fruit. 
Coidd  blind,  thiiughtiess  particles  thus  con- 
tinually keep  on  their  way,  through  num- 
berless windings,  without  once  blundering, 
if  they  were  not  guided  by  an  unerring 
hand  .>  Can  the  most  perfect  human  skill 
from  earth  and  water  form  one  grain,  much 
more  a  variety  of  be2Utiful  and  relishing 
fruits?  .Must  not  the  directing  mind,  who 
does  all  this  constantly,  be  moat  wise, 
mighty,  and  benevolent  ?  Must  not  the 
Being  who  ihu*  continually  exerts  his  skill 
and  energy  around  tis,  for  our  benefit,  be 
confessed  lo  be  always  present  and  con- 
cerned for  our  welfare  ?  (^in  these  effects 
be  ascribed  to  .inything  below  an  all-wise 
and  almighty  cause  ?  And  must  not  this 
cause  be  pre'ient  wlierever  he  acts  ?  Were 
God  to  speak  to  us  every  month  from  heaven, 
and  with  a  voice  loud  as  thunder  declare  that 
he  observe.^,  provides  for,  and  governs  us ; 
this  would  not  be  a  proof,  in  the  judgment  of 
sound  reason,  by  many  degrees  so  valid : 
since  much  less  wisdom  and  power  are  re- 
quired to  form  such  sounds  in  the  air,  than 
to  produce  these  effects  ;  and  to  give,  not 
merely  verbal  declarations,  but  substantial 
evidences  of  his  presence  and  care  over  us. 
In  every  part  and  place  of  the  imiverse,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  we  perceive  the 
exertion  of  a  power,  which  we  believe, 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  proceed  from 
the  Deity.  For  instance  ;  in  what  part  or 
point  of  space,  that  has  ever  been  exjtlored, 
do  we  not  discover  attraction  ?  In  what  re- 
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gions  do  we  not  find  light  i  In  what 
sible  portion  of  our  globe  do  we  not 
with  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity ;  tog^ 
ther  with  the  properties  al.-jo  aad  powers  o£ 
organized  substances,  of  vegetable  or  of 
animated  nature .'  Nay,  further,  what  km^- 
dom  is  there  of  nature,  what  comer  of  space, 
in  which  there  is  anything  that  ran  be  »• 
amined  by  us,  where  we  do  not  fall  upon 
contrivance  and  design  ?  The  only  reflec- 
tion, perhaps,  which  arises  in  o\it  minds  froa 
this  view  of  the  world  around  us.  is.  that  tbt 
laws  of  nature  everywhere  prevail ;  that  thejr 
are  uniform  and  universal.  But  what  do  we 
mean  by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  any  law? 
Effects  are  produced  by  power,  not  by  law». 
A  law  cannot  eiiecute  itself.  A  law  rrfen 
us  to  an  agent. 

The  usual  argument  a  priori,  on  tii*  at- 
tribute of  the  divine  nature,  has  been  stated 
as  follows  ;  but,  amidst  such  a  mass  of  <i*> 
monstration  of  a  much  higher  kind,  it 
not  be  of  any  great  value  : — The  First  CinM^ 
the  supreme  all-perfect  mind,  as  he  could  not' 
derive  his  being  from  any  other  cause, 
be  independent  of  all  other,  and  ili 
unlimited.  He  exists  by  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  nature  ;  and  as  all  the  parts  of  uifi' 
nite  .space  are  exactly  uniform  and  alike,  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  exists  in  any  one 
part  he  must  exist  in  all.  No  reason  can  b* 
assigned  for  excluding  him  from  one  \<in, 
which  would  not  exclude  him  from  all  But 
that  be  is  present  in  some  parts  of  space,  the 
evident  effects  of  his  wisdom,  power,  »nd 
benevolence  continually  produced,  demon- 
strate beyond  all  rational  doubt.  He  tourt 
therefore  be  alike  present  evetywhere,  mil 
fill  infinite  space  with  his  infinite  Being. 

Among  metaphysicians,  it  has  been  matter 
of  di.spute,  whether  God  is  present  every 
where  by  an  infinite  extension  of  his  essencr 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Newton,  Dr  S.Clarkt, 
and  their  followers ;  others  have  objected  ta 
this  notion,  that  it  might  then  be  nid,  God 
is  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth,  but  only  » 
part  of  (jod  in  each.  Ilie  former  opinn™, 
however,  appears  most  in  harmony  with  the 
scriptures ;  though  the  term  exiennon. 
through  the  inadequacy  of  langnnge,  convrjs 
too  material  an  idea.  The  objection  jaU 
stated  is  wholly  grounded  on  notions  takro 
from  material  objects,  and  is  thtrrfon  of 
little  weight,  because  it  is  not  applicable  u 
an  imrauterial  substance.  It  is  best  to  e*i. 
fess  with  one  who  had  thought  deeply  ot 
the  subject,  "  There  is  an  incompehcnsihk- 
ness  in  the  manner  of  everything  »b«tf 
which  no  controversy  can  or  ought  to  I* 
concerned."  That  we  cannot  comprehw' 
how  tiod  is  fully,  and  completely,  and  m- 
dividedly  present  everywhere,  need  not  ft/- 
prise  us,  when  we  reflect  that  the  maniKT  is 
which  our  own  minds  are  present  witk  oor 
bodies  is  as  incomprehensible  as  the  totaaU 
in  which  the  Supreme  Mind  is  pre«nt  wrA 
cverythiiig  in  the  universe. 

OftlNISClENCE.     This  attribnle  of  tJo<l 
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is  constantlj  connected  in  scripture  with  his 
omnipresence,  and  forms  a  part  of  almost 
every  description  of  that  attribute ;  for,  as 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  therefore  intelligent,  if 
he  is  everywhere,  if  nothing  can  exclude 
him,  not  even  the  most  solid  bodies,  nor  the 
minds  of  intelligent  beings,  then  are  all 
things  naked  and  opened  to  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Where  he  acts, 
he  is ;  and  where  he  is,  he  perceives.  He 
understands  and  considers  things  absolutely, 
mnd  as  they  are  in  their  own  natures,  powers, 
properties,  differences,  together  with  all  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  them.  "  Known 
unto  him  are  all  his  works  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,"  rather,  «r  omwos,  from 
all  ttemity  ;  known,  before  they  were  made, 
in  their  possible,  and  known,  now  the}'  are 
made,  in  their  actiud,  existence.  "  Lord, 
thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me ;  thou 
koowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising, 
thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  on. 
Thou  compasiest  my  path  and  my  lying 
down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo, 
O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether.  The 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night 
■hineth  as  the  day.  The  ways  of  man  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  ponder- 
cth  all  his  goings  ;  he  searcheth  their  hearts, 
and  understandeth  every  imagination  of  their 
thoughts."  Nor  is  this  perfect  knowledge 
to  be  confined  to  men  or  angels ;  it  reaches 
into  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  penetrates  the 
re^ns  of  the  damned.  "Hell,"  hades, 
"  u  naked  before  him ;  and  destruction," 
the  seats  of  destruction,  "  hath  no  covering." 
No  limits  at  all  are  to  be  set  to  this  peruc- 
tion :  "  Great  is  the  Lord,  his  understanding 
is  infinite." 

In  Psalm  xciv.  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
ai;gued  from  the  communication  of  it  to 
men  :  "  Understand,  ye  brutiah  among  the 
people ;  and,  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ? 
He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ? 
He  that  formed  the  eye.  shall  he  not  see  ? 
He  that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not  he 
correct  ?  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 
■hall  not  he  know  ? "  This  argument  is  as 
easy  as  it  is  conclusive,  obliging  all  who 
acknowledge  a  First  Cause,  to  admit  his  per- 
fect intelligence,  or  to  take  refuge  in  athe- 
ism itself.  It  fetches  not  the  proof  from  a 
distance,  but  refers  us  to  our  ])osoms  for  the 
constant  demonstration  that  the  I^ord  is  a 
God  of  knowledge,  and  that  by  him  actions 
are  weighed.  We  find  in  ourselves  such 
qoahties  as  thought  and  intelligence,  power, 
and  freedom,  &c  ,  for  which  we  have  the 
•videDce  of  consciousness  as  much  as  for  our 
own  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  our 
consciousness  of  these,  that  our  existence  is 
known  to  ourselves.  We  know,  likewise, 
that  these  are  perfections,  and  that  to  have 
them  is  better  than  to  be  without  them. 
We  find  also  that  they  have  not  been  in  us 
from  eternity.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
had  •  beginning,  and  consequently  some 
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cause,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  a  being 
beginning  to  exist  in  time  requires  a  cause. 
Now  this  cause,  as  it  must  be  superior  to  its 
effect,  must  have  those  perfections  in  a 
superior  degree ;  and  if  it  be  the  First  Cause 
it  must  have  them  in  an  infinite  or  unlimited 
de^rree,  since  bounds  or  limitations,  without 
a  limiter,  would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause. 
If  God  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  know- 
ledge to  men  of  understanding;  if  he  commu- 
nicates this  perfection  to  his  creatures,  the 
inference  must  be  that  he  himself  is  possessed 
of  it  in  a  much  more  eminent  degree  than 
they ;  that  his  knowledge  is  deep  and  inti- 
mate, reaching  to  the  very  essence  of  things, 
theirs  but  slight  and  superficial;  his  clear 
and  distinct,  theirs  confused  and  dark ;  his 
certain  and  infallible,  theirs  doubtful  and 
liable  to  mistake ;  his  easy  and  permanent, 
theirs  obtained  with  much  pains,  and  soon 
lost  again  by  the  defects  of  memory  or  age ; 
his  universal  and  extending  to  all  objects, 
theirs  short  and  narrow,  reaching  only  to 
some  few  things,  while  that  which  u  wanting 
cannot  be  numbered  ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so,  as  the 
prophet  has  told  us,  are  his  ways  above  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 
But  his  understanding  is  infinite ;  a  doc- 
trine which  the  sacred  writers  not  only 
authoritatively  announce,  but  confirm  by 
referring  to  the  wisdom  displayed  in  ms 
works.  The  only  difference  between  wisdom 
and  knowledge  is,  that  the  former  always 
supposes  action,  and  action  directed  to  as 
end.  But  wherever  there  is  wisdom  there 
must  be  knowledge ;  and  as  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  creation  consists  in  the  formation 
of  things  which,  by  themselves,  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  shall  produce  certain 
effects,  and  that  in  a  variety  of  operation 
which  is  to  us  boundless,  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  possible  qualities  and  effects 
inevitably  supposes  a  knowledge  which  can 
have  no  limit.  For  as  creation  out  of  nothing 
argues  a  power  which  is  omnipotent;  so  the 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  things  which 
are  not,  (a  knowledge  which,  from  the  effect, 
we  are  sure  must  exist  in  God,)  argues  that 
such  a  Being  must  be  omniscient.  For  all 
things  being  not  only  present  to  him,  but 
also  entirely  depending  upon  him,  and  hav- 
ing received  both  their  being  itself,  and  all 
their  powers  and  faculties  from  him ;  it  is 
manifest  that,  as  he  knows  all  things  that 
are,  so  he  must  likewise  know  all  possioilities 
of  things,  that  is,  all  effects  that  can  be. 
For,  being  himself  alone  self-existent,  and 
having  alone  given  to  all  things  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  they  are  endued  with ; 
it  is  evident  he  must  of  necessity  know  per- 
fectly  what  all  and  each  of  those  powers  and 
faculties,  which  are  derived  wholly  from 
himself,  can  possibly  produce :  and  seeing, 
at  one  boundless  view,  all  the  possible  com- 
positions and  divisions,  variations  and 
changes,  circumstances  and  dependencies  of 
things ;  all  their  possible  relations  one  to 
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Mother,  and  their  dispositions  or  fitnesses  to 
certain  and  respective  ends,  he  must,  without 
possibility  of  error,  know  exactly  what  is 
Dest  and  nroperest  in  every  one  of  the  infi- 
nite poBsiole  cases  or  methods  of  disposing 
things  i  and  understand  perfectly  how  to 
order  and  direct  the  respective  means,  to 
bring  about  what  he  so  knows  to  be,  in  its 
kind,  or  in  the  whole,  the  best  and  fittest  in 
the  end.  ITiia  is  what  we  mean  by  infinite 
wisdom. 

(ha  the  subject  of  the  divine  omniscience, 
many  fine  sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  pagans ;  for  an  intelligent  First 
Cause  being  in  anv  sense  admitted.  It  was 
most  natural  and  obvious  to  ascribe  to  him 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things.  They 
acknowledged  that  nothing  is  hid  from  God, 
who  is  intimate  to  our  minds,  and  mingles 
himself  with  our  very  thoughts  -,  nor  were 
they  all  unaware  of  the  practical  tendency  of 
sucn  a  doctrine,  and  of  the  motive  it  affords 
to  a  cautious  and  virtuous  conduct.  But 
among  them  it  was  not  held,  as  by  the  sacred 
writers,  in  connexion  with  other  right 
views  of  the  divine  nature,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  give  to  this  its  full  moral  effect.  Not 
only  on  this  subject  does  the  manner  in 
which  the  scriptures  state  the  doctrine  far 
transcend  that  of  the  wisest  pagan  theists  i 
but  the  moral  of  the  sentiment  is  infinitely 
more  comprehensive  and  impressive.  With 
them  it  is  connected  -nnth  man's  state  of 
trial ;  with  a  holy  law,  all  the  violations  of 
which,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  are  both 
infallibly  known,  and  strictly  marked  ;  with 
promises  of  grace,  and  of  a  mild  and  protect- 
ing government  as  to  all  who  have  sought  and 
fouad  the  mercy  of  God  in  forgiving  their 
sins  and  admitting  them  into  his  family. 
The  wcked  arc  thus  reminded,  that  their 
hearts  are  searched,  and  their  sins  noted  ; 
that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  their 
ways  ;  and  that  their  most  secret  works  will 
be  brought  to  light  in  the  day  when  God 
the  Witness  shall  become  God  the  Judge. 
But  as  to  the  righteous,  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  said  to  be  over  them ;  that  they 
are  kept  by  him  who  never  slumbers  or 
sleeps ;  that  he  is  never  far  from  them  ; 
that  his  eyes  nm  to  and  fro  throughout  the 
whole  earth,  to  show  himself  strong  in  their 
behalf;  that  foes,  to  them  invisible,  are  seen 
by  his  eye,  and  controlled  by  his  arm ;  and 
that  this  great  attribute,  so  appalling  to 
wicked  men,  aSbrds  to  them,  not  only  the 
most  influential  reason  for  a  perfectly  holy 
temper  and  conduct,  but  the  strongest  motive 
to  trust,  and  joy,  and  hope,  amidst  the 
changes  and  afflictions  of  the  present  life. 
Socrates,  as  well  as  other  philosophers,  could 
express  themselves  well,  so  long  as  they  e.\- 
pressed  themselves  generally,  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  former  could  say,  "  Let  your  own 
frame  instruct  you.  Does  the  mind  inhabit- 
rng  your  body  dispose  and  govern  it  with 
ease  ?  Ought  you  not  then  to  conclude, 
that  the  Universal  Mind  with  equal  e^ise 
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actuates  and  governs  universal  nature ;  i 
that,  when  you  can  at    once  con«id«r  iitt\ 
interests  of  the  Athenians  at  home,  in  Ggyp^i 
and  in  Sicily,  it  is  not  too    much  for  tha| 
di\-ine  wisdom  to  take  care  of  the  univertel 
These  reflections  will    soon   convince  youtj 
that  the  greatness  of  the  divine  mind  is  sue 
as  at  once   to  see  all  things,  hear  all 
be  present  ever}'where,  and    direct  aU 
affairs  of  the  world."     These  views  are  . 
but  they  wanted  that  conne3(Jon  with 
relative  both  to  the  divine  nature  and  govt 
ment,  which  we  see  only  in  the  Bible, 
render  them  influential ;  they  neither  gai 
correct  moral  distinctions  nor  led  to  a  vir' 
ous  practice,  no,  not  in  Socrates,  who, 

some  subjects,  and  especially  on  the  ; 

abty  of  the  Deity,  ana  his    independence  < 
matter,  raised  himself  far  above  the  reft  i 
his  philosophic  brethren,  but  in  moral 
ing  and  practice  was  perhaps  as  ce 
as  they.     See  Prescience. 

ON,  or  AVEN,  a  city  of  Egypt,  sit 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  on  the  east  of 
Nile,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  mode 
Cairo.  It  was  called  Ilrliopolis  by 
Greeks,  and  Bethsheraeth  by  the  Hebr 
Jer.  xliii.  13  ;  both  of  which  names,  ai ' 
as  its  Efnrptian  one  of  On,  imply  the  i 
house  of  the  sun.  The  inhabitants  i 
city  are  represented  by  Herodotus 
wisest  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  here  Mo 
resided,  and  received  that  education  wlikk^ 
made  him  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  tki 
Egyptians."  But,  notwithstanding  ita  bdq( 
the  seat  of  the  sciences,  such  were  its  egn> 
gious  idolatries,  that  it  was  nicknamed  Avei, 
or  Beth-Aven,  "  the  house  of  vanity,"  at 
idolatry,  by  the  Jews.  A  village  standoc 
on  part  of  its  site,  at  the  present  day.  is  nl( 
ed  JVIatarea;  while  the  spring  of  excelleBt 
water,  or  fountain  of  the  sun,  which  is  (op- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  city,  is  siifl 
called  Ain  Shcms,  or  fountain  of  the  ran, 
b^  the  Arabs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sb- 
cient  cities  of  the  world  of  which  any  dis- 
tinct vestige  can  now  he  traced.  It 
visited  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
by  Strabo,  whose  description  proM 
have  been  nearly  as  desolate  then 
Most  of  the  ruins  of  this  nnce  famo 

described  by  that  geographer,  are  ' 

the  accumulation  of  the  soil  :  but  thati 
marks  its  site,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most « 
cient  work  at  this  time  existing  in  the  worH 
in  a  perfect  state,  is  a  column  of  red  grxnili, 
seventy  feet  high,  and  co%-er«d  with  faiere- 
glyi)hics.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  has  given  a nry 
good  representation  of  this  coloms;  •• 
whom,  also,  the  carious  reader  is  nhmi 
for  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  chanetd* 
engraved  upon  it. 

The  citv  On,  according  to  Jowphns,  •• 
given  to  tne  Israelites  to  dwell  in.  whtt  ibT 
first  went  into  Egypt ;  and  it  was  a  dingto 
of  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  ii  liti 
place,  who  was  given  in  marriage  to  Jo»^ 
by  Pharaoh.   Here,  also,  in  tbt  ttme  df  Pi^ 
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letny  Pfciladelphus,  leave  was  obtained  of 
tLuLt  kin|(  by  <)nia«,  high  |irit!«it  of  the  Jews, 
to  build  a  tem|tle,  when  dlapoiisesaed  of  his 
office  by  Antiuchua ;  which  was  lung  used 
by  the  Hellenist  Jewii.  It  wan  predicted  by 
Jeramwh,  xliii.  13,  and  by  Ezekiel,  xxx.  17. 
that  thia  place,  with  its  temples  and  inhabit- 
ants, should  be  destroyed ;  which  was  pro- 
Itably  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  See 
Nopii. 

ON'E8IiMUS  was  a  Phrygian  by  nation,  a 
•lave  to  Philemon,  and  a  diacipte  of  the 
■poctla  Paul.  Onesimus  having  run  away 
from  hi^  master,  and  also  having  robbed 
him,  Philemon  V.  18,  went  to  Rome  while  .St. 

^Paul  was  there  in  prison  the  first  time.  As 
<>ne*imu4  knew  him  by  repute,  (his  master 
Philemon  being  a  Christian,)  he  sought  him 
Bfc  St.  Paul  brought  liim  to  a  sense  of 
Hb  greatness  of  his  crime,  instructed  him, 
mptixed  him,  and  Rent  him  back  to  bis  mas- 
ter Philemon  with  a  letter,  inserted  aioong 
I  iSt.  Paul's  epistles,  which  is  universally  ac- 
knowleilged  as  canonical.  This  letter  had 
all  the  good  success  he  could  desire.  Phi- 
Iruion  not  only  received  Unesimus  as  a 
faithful  servant,  but  rather  as  a  brother  and 
a  friend.  A  lutle  time  after,  he  sent  him 
bark  to  Rome  to  St.  Paul,  that  be  might 
eoDiinae  to  be  serrieeable  to  him  in  ma 
priaoo.  And  we  aee  that  after  this  Ones. 
mus  was  employed  to  carry  such  epistles  aa 
Um  apostle  wrote  at  that  time.  He  carried, 
for  ffxample,  that  which  was  written  to  the 
ColoMJans,  while  St.  Paul  was  yet  in  hia 

I  bonds. 
O.NESIPHORUS  is  mentioned.  2  Tim.  i. 
16.  17.  and  highir  commended  by  St.  Paul. 
ONIO.N,  iiya,  i\um.  xi.  5  ;  a  well-known 
garden  plant  with  a  bulbous  root.     Onions 
aaii  garlicf  were  highly  esteemed  in  Egypt ; 
atkd  not  without  reason,  this  country  rieing 
■dnirmbly  adapted  to  their  culture.     The  au 
Kmm  cma,  called  by  the  Arabs  basal,  Hassel- 
quint  tfiinka  one  of  the  R|)ecies  of  onions  for 
which  the  Israelitea  longed.    He  would  infer 
"*■ '   from  the  ouantitjes  still  used  in  Egypt, 
their  goodnea.1.     "  Whoever  has  tasted 
daions   in  Cgyut,"  saya  he,  "  must  allow 
that  none  can  be  had  better  in  any  part  of 
crse.    Here  they  are  sweet;  in  other 
^    they   are   nauseous    and    strong. 
iicjr  iin-y  »re  soft ;  whereas  in  the  northern 
other   parts  they  are  hard,  and   their 
Cflata  *o  compact  that  they  are   difficult  of 
digttUon,     Hence  they  cannot  in  any  place 
ha  eaten  with  less  prejudice,  and  more  satis. 
tmcMon.  than  in   Egypt."      The  Egyptians 
■re  rpproached  with  swearing  by  the  leeka 
tul  anion*  of  their  gardens.     Juvenal  ridi- 
Qle»  some  nf  the«e  su|>er*titiou8  people  who 
■*"*,  not  dare  to  cat  leeks,  garlick,  or  onions, 
bur  of  injuring  their  gods  : — 

«at»  mtU,  Ft/ml  Bglh^mlet,  faaOa  ttmnt 
Mttfhu  fmrttnta  ntt  1 

tmrwrnttctfa  mjlu  fttfart m*t fmtgtrt tmam t 
O  mtif  gnia  ^Mai  liat  nunxilair  i»  Korlii 
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"  How  Kinfc  ■■'  «llh  nipcntitlan  ernwn, 
Msfcw  «<Mi  of  mowtBi,  but  loo  wrll  u  knom 
Tk  mottal  ria  in  anioi  to  dmour : 
EKfc  ckrre  of  KvBc  hu  ■  mami  povcr. 
RsUficMU  natioo,  lure  I  ind  blM  «iin^f^, 
Wlia»  VT^  (irdco  a  oTcma  with  (odi !  * 

So  Lucian,  in  his  Jupiter,  where  he  is  giving 
an  account  of  the  different  deities  worship, 
ped  by  the  several  inhabiunts  of  Egypt,  says, 
njiAowrinmuj  Si  KpiiLfLvoii ,  "  those  of  Pelusium 
worship  the  onion."  Hence  arises  a  ques- 
tion, how  the  Israelites  durst  venture  to  vio- 
late the  national  worship,  by  eating  those 
aacred  plants.  We  may  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  that  whatever  might  be  the  ca»e  of 
the  Egyptians  in  later  ages,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  they  were  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of 
superstition  in  the  time  of  Aloses;  fur  we 
find  no  indications  of  this  in  Herodotus,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  (Jreek  historians :  se- 
condlv,  the  writers  here  ouotcd  appear  to  lie 
mistaken  in  imagining  tnese  plants  to  have 
been  generally  the  objects  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  priests,  indeed,  abstained  from 
the  use  of  tnem,  and  several  other  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  this  might  give  rise  to  the  opinion 
of  their  being  reverenced  as  di\'inities :  but 
the  use  of  them  was  not  prohiliited  to  the 
people,  B«  is  plain  from  the  testimonies  of 
ancient  authors,  particularly  of  Diodorua 
Sicolua. 

ONYX,  nntr.  Gen.  ii.  13;  Eiod.  sxv.  7; 
itxviiL  9f  20  5  XXXV.  27 ;  xxxix.  6  ;  1  Chron. 
xzix.  2;  Job  xx\-iii.  16;  Ezekiel  xxviii.  13. 
A  precious  stone,  so  called  from  the  Greek 
*»v£.  Me  naU,  to  the  colour  of  which  it  nearly 
approaches.  It  is  first  mentioned  with  the 
sold  and  bdelhum  of  the  river  Pison  in 
Eden ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
is  not  easily  determined.  The  Septuaipnt 
render  it,  in  different  places,  the  $araiiis, 
brryl,  sapphire,  rmeraid,  &c.  Such  names 
are  often  ambiguous,  eA-en  in  Greek  and 
I*atin,  and  no  wonder  if  they  arc  more  so  in 
Hebrew.  In  Exod.  xxviii.  9,  10,  a  direction 
is  given,  that  two  onyx  stones  should  be 
fastened  on  the  ephod  of  the  High  Priest,  on 
which  were  to  be  graven  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  like  the  engravings  on  a 
signet ;  six  of  the  names  on  one  stone,  and 
six  on  the  other.  In  1  Chron.  xsix.  2,  onyx 
stones  are  among  Uic  things  prepared  liy 
David  for  the  temple.  The  author  of  "  Scrip- 
ture Illustrated  "  observes,  upon  this  pas- 
sage, that  "  the  word  ouyx  is  equivocal ;  sig- 
nifying, first,  a  precious  stone  or  gem  ;  ond, 
secondly,  a  marl)le  called  in  <ireek  onyrhitrs, 
which  Pliny  mentions  a.s  a  stone  of  Caxama- 
nia.  .Antiquity  gave  both  theae  stones  this 
name,  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
nail  of  the  fingers.  The  on)nt  of  the  Eligh 
Priest's  pectoral  was,  no  doubt,  the  gem 
onyx  ;  the  stone  prepared  by  David  was  the 
marble  onyx,  or  rather  onychus ;  for  one 
would  hardly  think  that  gems  of  any  kind 
were  used  externally  in  such  a  building,  but 
variegated  marble  may  readily  be  admitted." 

OI'HIIl,  a  jilace  or  country  remote  from 
Judea,  to  which  the  ships  of  Solomon  traded. 
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There  has  been  much  discussion  resperting 
the  situation  of  this  place ;  some  EuppoHiiig 
it  to  have  been  the  iitland  of  Socolora,  with- 
out the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ;  others,  that 
anciently  called  Tabrobana,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  hnve  been  Ceylon,  and  by 
others  ^umal^a ;  whUst  others  fix  its  situa- 
tion on  the  continent  of  India.  M.  Hitet 
and,  after  him,  Bruce,  place  (..tphir  at  i<ofala, 
in  South  Africa,  where  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  hare  been  found,  which  ghow  marks 
of  having  been  very  anciently  and  extensively 
worked.  The  latter  says,  also,  that  the  situa- 
tion of  this  place  explains  the  period  of  three 
years  which  the  Ojdiir  ships  were  absent, 
from  the  different  courses  of  the  monsoons 
and  trade  winds,  with  they  would  have  to 
encounter  going  and  returning.  Ruins  of 
ancient  buildings  have  also  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  mines.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  Bruce  says  there 
was  a  place  called  Tarshish  near  Melinda. 

In  the  same  direction  with  0])hir  lay  'I'ar- 
GUish ;  the  voyage  to  both  places  being 
accomplished  unocr  one,  and  always,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  three 
years;  by  which  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
notwithstanding  the  imperfect  navigation  of 
the  times,  they  must  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  ports  of  Judea.  But  the  tnie 
situation  of  these  places  must  ever  remain 
matter  of  conjecture;  and  all  that  can  be 
considered  as  certain  respecting  them  is, 
that  from  the  articles  imported  from  them, 
namely,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  peacocks, 
and  ]ireciou8  stones,  they  must  have  been 
situated  in  the  tropical  parts  of  either  Africa 
or  Asia. 

OR.'\(.'LE  denotes  something  delivered  by 
supernatural  wisdom ;  and  the  term  is  also 
used  in  the  (JId  Testament  to  signify  the 
most  holy  place  from  whence  the  Lord  re- 
vealed his  will  to  ancient  Israel.  I  Kings  vi. 
5,  10 — 21,  23.  But  when  the  word  occurs 
in  the  plural  number,  as  it  mostly  does,  it 
denotes  the  re\'elation8  contained  m  the  sa- 
cred writings,  of  which  the  nation  of  Israel 
were  the  depositaries.  So  Moses  is  said  by 
Stephen  to  have  received  the  "  lively  ora- 
cles" to  give  unto  the  Israelites.  These 
oracles  contained  the  law,  both  moral  and 
ceremonial,  with  all  the  types  and  promises 
relating  to  the  MesKiah  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  RIoses.  They  also 
contained  all  the  intimations  of  the  divine 
mind  which  he  was  i)lcasetl  to  communicate 
by  means  of  the  succeeding  projihets  who 
prophesied  beforehand  of  the  coming  and  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  with  the  glory 
that  should  follow.  The  Jews  were  a  highly- 
privileged  people  in  many  and  various  re- 
spects, Horn.  ix.  4,5  j  but  the  apostle  faul  men- 
tions it  as  their  chief  advantage  that  "  unto 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  Tiod,'' 
Rom.  iii.  2.  "  Wliat  nation,"  says  .Moses,  *'  is 
there  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so 
righteous  as  all  this  law  which  ]  set  before 
you  this  dayi"  Deut.  iv.  8.  'i'be  psalmist 
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David  enumerates  their  excellent  pn 
under  various  epithets ;    such  as  the 
the    Lord,   his  testimony,   his   statutes, 
commandments,  his  judgments,  &c.    Tl    . 
properties  are  extolled  as  perfect,  sure,  ri^h^ 
pure,  clean,  true,  and  rignteoas  altogeth<ri| 
more  to  be  desired  than  much  fine  gold| 
sweeter  than  honey  and    the    lioney-comli 
Their  salutary  efl'ects    are   all    mentiontdi 
such  as  their  converting   tlie  soul, 
wise  the  simple,  rejoicint;  the  heart, 
ening  the  eyes  ;  and  the  keeping  of  them  i 
connected  with  a  great   reward,   Piahn 
The  hundred  and  ninelecnlh  Psalm  ab 
with  praises  of  the  lively  oracle«,  the  ' 
of  the  living   (>ad ;    it    abounds   with  th 
warmest  e.xuressions  of  luve  to  it,  of  delicti 
in  it,  and  the  most  fer\'cnt  petition*  for  T 
vine  illumination   in  the    knowledge  of 
Such  wa.«  the  esteem   and    veueraUon  whid 
the  faithful  entertained  for  the  lively  or«c 
under  the  former  dispensation,  when 
had   only  Moses  and    the    prophets:   ho* 
then,  ought  they  to  be  prized  by  ChristiaB^ 
who  have  also  Christ  and  Lis  apostles ! 

Among  the  heathen  the  tenn  oracle  a  vn- 
ally  taken  to  signify  an   answer,   genenllj 
couched  in  very  dark  and  ambiguous  teraii, 
suuposed   to  be  given   by   demons  of  oU, 
either  bv  the  mouths  of  their  idols,  or  by 
those  of  their  priests,  to  the  people.  wIm 
consulted  them  on  things  to  cumc.     Ortck 
is  also  used  for  the  demon  who  gave  tW 
answer,  and  the  place  where  it  was  gin% 
Seneca  defines  oracles    to   be   cnunciatioai 
by  the  mouths  of  men  of  the  wiU  of  tk 
gods;     and     Cicero     simply     calls    then, 
dforum   oralio,  the   language   of  the  goit. 
Among  the  pagans  they  >vere  held  in  higll 
estimation ;   and  they  were  consulted  as  i 
variety  of  occa.sionR,  pertaining  to  Rational 
enterprises   and    private    life.      When  lhc» 
made  peace  or  war.  enacted  laws,  reforest 
states,  or  changed  the  consUlutiutj.  tlieyhd 
in  aU  these  cases  recoiirse  tu  iS 
public  authority.     Also,  in  priN 
man  wished  to  marry,  if  he  pro-,  ■ 
a  journey,  or  to  engage  in  anv 
importance,   he  repaired    to    lli. 
counsel.     Mankind  have  had  a, 
pensity  to  explore  futurity;  anu 
that  future  events  were  known  t. 
who   possessed  the  gift  of   pr»»iM.L.;,,  —J 
sought  information  and  advice  from  tfarc*^ 
cles,  which,  in   their    opinion,  wvr.-  ^ur^«T• 
natural   and   divine   cornnivmic 
institution  of  oracles  »een]cd  t<i 
prevalent  curiosity  of  mankind,  and  j 
a   source  of   immense    wealth,   ns  i- 
authority  and  influence,  to  th"- 
the  command  of  them.      Accoru. 
nation,  in  which  idolatry  has  aub^^itci].  "* 
its  oracles,  by  means  of   which  iinpo«tai 
practised  on  superstition  and  credulity.  T^ 
principal  oracles  of   antiouity  are.   tb»»  "^ 
Ab^p,  mentioned  by  Hero<]o>"- :  -i^'  if  A*- 
phiaraus,  at  < )ropus  in   M:,  -«  of 

the  Branchids  at   Didvini  i,      .  -^ 
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camps  at  Lacedjemon ;  that  of  Dodona ;  that 
of  Jupiter  Ammon :  that  of  Nabarca.  in  the 
country  of  the  Anariaci,  near  the  Caspian 
sea ;  that  of  Trophonius,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus ;  that  of  Chrysopolis ;  that  of  Claros, 
in  Ionia ;  that  of  Amphilochus  at  Mallos ; 
that  of  Petarea ;  that  of  PeUa  in  Macedonia ; 
that  of  Phaselides  in  Cilicia ;  that  of  Sinope 
in  Paphlagonia ;  that  of  Orpheus's  head  at 
Lesboa,  mentioned  by  Philostratus.  But  of 
all  oracles,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Pythiua  at 
Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated;  this  was 
ccHuolted  in  the  dernier  resort  by  most  of 
the  princes  of  those  ages. 

Most  of  the  pagan  deities  had  their  appro- 

friate  oracles.  Apollo  had  the  greatest  num- 
er :  such  as  those  of  Claros,  of  the  Bran- 
chide,  of  the  suburbs  of  Daphne  at  Antioch, 
of  Delos,  of  Argos,  of  Troas,  vKolis,  &c.,  of 
BaiK  in  Italy,  and  others  in  Cilicia,  in  Egypt, 
in  the  Alps,  in  Thrace,  at  Corinth,  in  Arca- 
dia, in  Laconia,  and  in  many  other  places 
enumerated  by  Van  Dale.    Jupiter,  besides 
that  of  Dodona  and  some  others,  the  honour 
of  which  he  shared  with  Apollo,  had  one  in 
Boeotia  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  the  Thun- 
derer, and  another  in  Elis,  one  at  Thebes  and 
at  Meroe,  one  near  Antioch,  and  several 
othen.  iCsculapius  was  consulted  in  Cilicia, 
at  Apollonia,  in  the  isle  of  Cos,  at  Epidaurus, 
Pergamus,  Rome,  and  elsewhere.    Alercury 
had  oracles  at  Patras,  upon  Haemon,  and  in 
other  places ;  Mars,  in  Thrace,  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere;   Hercules,  at  Cadii,  Athens,  in 
Egypt,  at  Tivoli,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  he 
israed  his  oracles  by  dreams,  whence  he  was 
'     called  Somnialis.     isis,  Osiris,  and  Serapis 
'    delirered  in  Uke  manner  their  oracles  oy 
dreams,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  Tacitus, 
'    Aniaa,  and  other  writers ;  that  of  Amphilo- 
*    thus  was  also  delivered  by  dreams ;  the  ox 
.'   Apis  bad  also  his  oracle  in  Egypt.     The 
gods,  called  Cabiri,  had  their  oracle  in  Doeo- 
'    tia.     Diana,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  had  several 
'   orarles  in  Egyjit,  Cilicia,  Ephesus,  &c.  Those 
of  Fortune  at  Pneneste,  and  of  the  Lots  at 
Antium  are  well  known.     The  Fountains 
also  delivered  oracles,  for  to  each  of  them  a 
dirinity  was  ascribed :  such  was  the  fountain 
of  Castalia  at  Delphi,  another  of  the  same 
■■me  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch,  and  the 

r»phetic  fountain  near  the  temple  of  Ceres 
Achaia.  Juno  had  several  oracles :  one 
■ear  Corinth,  one  at  Nysa,  and  others  at  dif- 
fierent  places.  Latona  had  one  at  Butis  in 
Jgtfjpt ;  Lencothea  had  one  in  Colchis ; 
Jdenmon  in  Egypt ;  Machaon  at  (lerania  in 
I^tconia;   Minerva  had  one  in   Eg)']>t,   in 

Sain,  upon  mount  ..'Etna,  at  Mycenie  and 
Ichis,  and  in  other  places.  Those  of  Nep- 
tsaame  were  at  Delphos.  at  Calauria,  near 
Iileocesarea,  and  elsewhere.  The  nymphs 
Iwd  tbein  in  the  cave  of  Corycia  Pan  liad 
ja  » I  ril  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that 
HK  Arcadia.  That  of  the  Palici  was  in  Sicily. 
Pisto  had  one  at  Nysa.  Saturn  had  oracles 
in  aereial  places,  but  the  most  famous  were 
of  Cumc  in  Italy,  and  of  Alexandria 
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in  Egypt.  Those  of  Venus  were  dispersed 
in  several  places,  at  Gaza,  upon  mount  Liba- 
nus,  at  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  &c.  Serapis  had 
one  at  Alexandria,  consulted  by  Vespasian. 
Venus  Aphacite  had  one  at  Aphaca  between 
Heliopolis  and  Byhlus.  Oeryon,  the  three- 
headed  monster,  slain  by  Hercules,  had  an 
oracle  in  Italy  near  Padua,  consulted  bj 
Tiberius;  that  of  Herc\iles  was  at  Tivoli, 
and  was  given  by  lots,  like  those  at  Pra;neste 
and  Antium.  The  demi-gods  and  heroes 
had  likewise  their  oracles :  such  were  those 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Laceda»mon,  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  of  Mopsus  in  Cilicia,  of  Ulysses, 
Amphilochus,  Sarpedon  in  Troas,  Hermione 
in  Macedonia,  Pasiphae  in  Laconia,  Chalcas 
in  Italy,  Aristseus  in  Bceotia,  Autolycus  at 
Sinope,  Phrysus  among  the  Colchi,  Zamol- 
xis  among  the  Gete,  Hephsestion  the  minion 
of  Alexander,  and  Antinous,  &c. 

The  responses  of  oracles  were  delivered 
in  a  variety  of  ways  :  at  Delphi,  they  inter- 
preted and  put  into  verse  what  the  priestess 
pronounced  in  the  time  of  her  furor.  Mr. 
Bayle  observes  that  at  first  this  oracle  gave  its 
answera  in  verse  ;  and  that  it  fell  at  length  to 
prose,  upon  the  people's  beginning  to  laugh 
at  the  poorness  of  its  versification.  The  Epi- 
cureans made  this  the  subject  of  their  jests, 
and  said,  in  raillery,  it  was  surprising  enough, 
that  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  should  be  a 
much  worae  poet  than  Homer,  whom  he  him- 
self had  inspired.  By  the  railleries  of  these 
philosophers,  and  particularly  by  those  of 
the  Cynics  and  Peripatetics,  the  priests  were 
at  length  obliged  to  desist  from  the  practice 
of  versifying  the  responses  of  the  Pythia, 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  declension  of  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphos.  At  the  oracle  of  Ammon, 
the  priests  pronounced  the  response  of  their 
trod;  at  Dodona,  the  response  was  issued 
from  the  hollow  of  an  oak ;  at  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  the  oracle  was  inferred  from 
what  the  suppliant  said  before  he  recovered 
his  senses ;  at  Memphis,  they  drew  a  good 
or  bad  omen,  accordmg  as  the  ox  Apis  re- 
ceived or  rejected  what  was  presented  to 
him,  which  was  also  the  case  with  the  fishes 
of  the  fountain  of  Limyra.  The  suppliants, 
who  consulted  the  oracles  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  sanctuaries  where  they  were 
given  ;  and,  accordingly,  care  was  taken  that 
neither  the  Epicureans  nor  Christians  should 
come  near  them.  In  several  places,  the  ora- 
cles were  given  by  letters  sealed  up,  as  in 
that  of  Mopsus,  and  at  M alius  in  Cilicia. 
Oracles  were  frequently  given  by  lot,  the 
mode  of  doing  which  was  as  follows :  the  lots 
were  a  kind  of  dice,  on  which  were  engraven 
certain  charactera  or  words,  whose  explana- 
tions they  were  to  seek  on  tables  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  way  of  using  these  dice 
for  knowing  futurity,  was  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  places  where  they  were  used.  In 
some  temples,  the  peraon  threw  them  him- 
self ;  in  others,  they  were  dropped  from  a 
box ;  whence  came  the  proverbial  expression. 
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"  the  lot  is  fallen."  Tliis  playing  \vith  dice 
wu  alwaya  preceded  by  sacrifices  and  other 
customary  ceremonies.  The  ambiguity  of 
the  oracles  in  their  responses,  and  their  dou- 
ble meaning:,  contributed  to  their  support. 

Ablancourt  observes  that  the  study  or 
research  of  the  meaning  of  oracles  was  but  a 
fruitless  thing;  and  that  they  were  nerer 
understood  till  after  their  accomplishment. 
Historians  relate,  that  Crcesus  was  tricked 
by  the  ambiguity  and  equivocation  of  the 
oracle : 

RpoI<roi*AAwr  8mi*4j  fiwyi^iiP  Acx^l*'  KoraXiixti. 

Thus  rendered  in  Latin  : 

»  Crrnu  Uatym  nptrmu  magnam  penttrtet  tpttm  tim.' 

Thus,  if  the  Lydian  monarch  had  concjuered 
Cyrus,  he  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  if 
he  himself  wao  routed,  he  overturned  his 
own.  That  delivered  to  Pyrrhus,  which  is 
comprined  in  this  Latin  verse, 

"  Crtia  ejutdtm  MmUom  RomdaM  niaorrt  pouf,* 

}i»d  the  same  advantage;  for,  according  to 
(be  rules  of  syntax,  either  of  the  two  accusa- 
tives may  be  governed  by  the  verb,  and  the 
verse  be  explained,  either  by  saying  the 
Romans  shall  conquer  the  .-Eucido;,  of  whom 
Pyrrhua  was  descended,  or  those  ehall  con- 
quer the  Romans.  When  Alexander  fell 
sick  at  Babylon,  some  of  his  courtiers  who 
happened  to  be  in  Egypt,  or  who  went  thither 
on  puqiose,  passed  the  night  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  to  inquire  if  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per to  bring  Alexander  to  be  cured  by  him. 
Tlie  god  answered,  it  wasi  better  that  Alex- 
ander should  remain  where  he  was.  This  in 
all  events  was  a  very  prudent  and  safe  answer. 
If  the  king  recovered  his  health,  what  glory 
must  Serapi.!!  have  gained  by  saving  him  the 
fatigue  of  the  iourney !  If  he  died,  it  was 
but  saying  he  died  in  a  favourable  juncture 
after  so  many  conquests ;  which,  had  he 
lived,  he  could  neitrier  have  enlarged  nor 
preserved.  This  is  actually  the  conBtructiim 
they  put  upon  the  response ;  whereas  had 
Alexander  undertaken  the  journey,  and  died 
in  the  temple,  or  by  the  way,  nothing  could 
have  been  said  in  favour  of  Serapis.  When 
Trajan  had  formed  the  design  of  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Parthians,  he  was  advised 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Heliopolis,  to  which 
be  had  no  more  to  do  but  send  a  note  under 
a  seal.  That  prince,  who  had  no  great  faith 
in  oracles,  sent  thither  a  blank  note  ;  and  they 
returned  him  another  of  the  same  kind.  By 
this  Trajan  was  con»'inced  of  the  divinity  of 
the  oracle.  He  sent  back  a  second  note  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  inquired  whether  he 
should  return  to  Rome  after  finishing  the 
war  he  had  in  view.  The  god,  as  Alacrobius 
tells  the  story,  ordered  a  vine,  which  was 
among  the  offerings  of  his  temple,  to  be 
divided  into  pieces,  and  brought  to  Trajan. 
The  event  justified  the  oracle ;  for  the  em- 
peror dying  in  that  war,  his  bones  were  ear- 
ned to  Rome,  which  had  been  represented 
by  that  broken  vine.  As  the  priests  of  that 
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oncle  knew  Trajan's  design,  which  was  na 
secret,  they  happily  devised  that  respond, 
which,  in  all  events,  was  capable  of  a  favour- 
able interpretation,  whether  he  routed  and 
cut  the  Partliians  in  pieces,  or  if  his  army 
met  with  the  same  fate.  Sonaetimes  ibe 
responses  of  the  oracles  were  mere  banter, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  wished  to 
know  by  what  means  he  might  become  rich, 
and  who  received  for  answer  from  the  god. 
that  he  had  only  to  make  himself  roaster  vf 
all  that  lay  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 
Another,  wanting  a  cure  for  the  gout,  was 
answered  by  the  oracle,  that  he  was  to  dnnk 
nothing  but  cold  water. 

There  are  two  points   in  dispute  on  the 
subject  of  oracles:   namely,  wnether  shey 
were  human,  or  diabolical  machines ;  ana 
whether  or  not  they  ceased  upon  the  ptiUi- 
cation  or  preaching  of  the  gospel.     Mod  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church  supposed  that  the 
devil  issued  oracles  ;  and  looked  on  it  m  ( 
pleasure  he  took  to  give  duliious  and  eouivo- 
cal  answers,  in  order  to  have  a  handle  to 
laugh  at  them.     Vossius  allows  that  it  wm 
the  devil  who  spoke  in  oracles  ;   but  thinki 
that  the  obscurity  of  his  answers  was  owinf 
to  his  ignorance  as  to  the  precise  circum- 
stances of  events.     That  artful  and  »tndi«l 
obscurity  in  which  the  answers  were  couched, 
says  he,  showed  the  embarrassment  tbedenl 
\vas  under  ;  as  those  double  meanings  ifaejr 
usually  bore  provided  for  tbdr  accomolith- 
menC.     Where  the  thing  foretold  din  not 
happen   accordingly,   the   oracle,   forsooth, 
was  misunderstood.    Eusebius  has  preserred 
some    fragments   of    a   philosopher.   calM 
tEnomaus ;  who,  out  of  resentment  for  his 
having  been  so  often  fooled  by  the  orack*. 
wrote  an  ample  confutation  of  all  their  uv- 
pertinencies  :    *'  When  we  come  to  consult 
thee,"  says  he  to  Apollo,  "  if  thou  seest  whit 
is  in  futurity,  why  dost  thou  use  expre««0Bi 
that  will  not  be  understood  i   Dost  thoo  Dot 
know,  that  they  will  not  be  understood!   If 
thou  dost,  thou  takest  pleasure  in  abnaBt 
us :  if  thou  dost  not,  be  informed  of  us.  »m 
learn  to  speak  more  clearly.      1  tell  thee, 
that  if  thou  intcndest    an   equivoque.  tb« 
lireek  word    whereby  thou   afhrmedit  ib»i 
CroMUs   should  overthrow  a  great  enij«i« 
was  ill  chosen;   and   that  it  could  sipifT 
nothing  but  Crtesus's  conquering  Cyiu*.  H 
things  must  necessarily  come  to  pus,  ^1 
dost  thou  amuse  us  with  thy  amoigoitia! 
What  doest  thou,  wretch   as  thou  art,  A 
Delphi  ?  employed  in  muttering  idle  propb*- 
ciesl"     But  CEnoroatM  is  still  more  oat  ^ 
humour  with  the  oracle,  for  the  ancwer«bi(^ 
Apollo  gave  the  Athenians,  when  Xerxes*" 
about  to  attack  Oreece  with  all  the  !<tr«M^ 
of  Asia.     The  Pythian  declared,  thst  M*- 
nervB,  the  protectress  of  Athens,  had  cmi*- 
voured  in   vain   to   appease   the  wraib  tf 
Jupiter;    yet  that  Jupiter,  in  eompliiaW 
to  his  daughter,  was  willing  the  Atbeni* 
should  save  themselves  within  woodeowalbt 
and  that  Saiamis  should  behold  ihelo«<{* 
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^cat  many  children,  dear  to  their  motbers, 
cither  when  Ores  was  spread  abroad,  or 
K«tb«rcd  together.  Here  CEnnmaug  loses  mII 
patieace  with  the  god  of  Delphi.  "  lliis 
coateat."  saya  he.  "  between  father  and 
daughter  is  very  beeoining  the  deities !     It 

■  u  Mrellrnt,  that  there  should  be  contrary 
kicliiwtions  and  interests  in  heaven.  Poor 
wi?  !  '  ■'  irt  ignorant  whose  the  children 
arr  ijiia  Hljall  see  perish;  whether 

(•rtt»-.w,  Icrsiansi.  It  is  certain  they  must 
be  either  one  or  the  other;  but  thou  needest 
Dot  to  have  told  iio  openly,  that  thou  knewest 
not  whicb,  lliou  concealest  the  time  of  the 
battle  under  those  line  poetical  expressions, 
'citlicr  when  Ceres  is  spread  anroad,  or 
Bred  together ; '  anri  wouldest  thou  ca- 
I  na  with  such  pompous  languaf^e  ?  Who 
mn  not,  that  if  there  be  a  sea-fight,  it 
latMt  either  be  in  fieed-time  or  harvest  ?  It 
is  certain  it  cannot  be  in  winter.  Let  things 
go  how  they  wdl,  thou  wilt  secure  thyself  by 
iKia  Jupiter,  whom  Minerva  is  endeavouring 
lo  D{>]>r3sr.  If  the  (irceks  lose  the  battle, 
Ju|»itrr  proved  ine.\orabl(.'  to  the  last ;  if  they 
gain  it,  why  then  .Minerva  at  length  pre- 
T»il«d." 

It  ia  a  very  general  opinion  among  the 
MHsra   learned,  that  oracles  were  all  mere 
H>— f  and  impostures ;  either  calculated  to 
MTV*  the  avaricious  ends  of  the  heathen 
PrtaaU,  or  the  political  views  of  the  princes. 
"•T''  *^T*  positively,  they  were  mere  human 
5;»i6c«a,  in  which  the  devil  had  no  hand. 
1  strongly  supported  by  Van  Dale  and 
elle,   who   have  written  expressly  on 
Father  BalthuH,  a  Jesuit,  wrote 
I  defence  of  the  fathers  with  regard 
pn  of  oracles ;  but  nnthoui  denying 
Dstiire  of  the  priests,  often  blended 
ic  oracles.     He  maintains  the  inter- 
of  the  devil  in  some  predictions, 
fould  not  be  ascribed  to  the  cheats  of 
alone.   The  abbe  Kanier  espouses 
•ide  of  the  quejitioii,  and  olijects 
add  not  have  lasle<l  io  long, 
;    themselves   with    so    uiuch 
►  u:   .in.i  reputation,  if  they  had  been 
«7win);  to  the  forgeries  of  the  priests. 
Sherlock,   in  his  "  Discourses  con- 
the  I'se  and   Intent  of  Prophecy," 
bis  opinion,  that  it  i<i  impious  to 
the  heathen  oracles,  and  to  deny 
Kat  r  been  given  out  by  the  devil ; 
iiion.   Dr.  Middleton,  in  his 
I ,"  &c. ,  replies,  that  he  IS  guilty 
Adipicty.  and  that  he  ihink.s  himself 
„^^^^^^Bd  to  pronounce  from  the  authority 
^^    ^^i^at  ana  wisest  of  the  heathen:^  theiii- 
Lod  the  evidence  of  plain  facts,  which 
rded  of  those  oracles,  as  well  as 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  they 
imposture,   wholly   invented 
liy  human  craft,  uithuut  any 
..id  or  interposition  whatnoever. 
that   Cicero,   speuking  of  the 
icle,  the  most  revered  of  any  in 
Ithen  irorld,  declnree,  that  nothing 


wus  become  more  contemptible,  not  only  m 
his  days,  but  long  before  liim  ;  that  Demos- 
thenes, who  lived  about  three  hundred  years 
earlier,  athrmed  of  the  same  oracle,  in  a 
pubUc  speech  to  the  people  of  Athens,  that 
It  was  gained  to  the  interests  of  king  PhiUp, 
an  enemy  to  that  city ;  that  the  (ireek  his- 
torians tell  us,  how,  on  several  other  occa.. 
sions,  it  had  been  corrupted  by  money,  to 
serve  the  views  of  particular  i)fr«on-s  and 
parties,  and  the  prophetess  sometimes  had 
been  deposed  for  bribery  and  lewdness ;  that 
there  were  some  great  sects  of  philosophers, 
who,  on  principle,  disavowed  the  autnority 
of  all  oracles ;  agreeably  to  all  which  Strabo 
tells  us,  that  divination  in  general  and  ora- 
cles had  been  in  high  credit  among  the 
ancients,  but  in  his  (^ys  were  treated  with 
much  contempt ;  lastly,  that  Kiisebius  also, 
the  great  historian  of  the  primitive  church, 
declares,  that  there  were  six  hundred  writers 
among  the  heathens   themselves  who   had 

Iiublicly  written  against  the  reality  of  them, 
'lutarch  has  a  treatise  on  the  ceasing  of 
some  oracles ;  and  Van  Dale,  a  Dutch  pby 
sician,  has  a  volume  to  jirove  they  did  not 
cease  at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  that 
many  of  them  cea.sed  long  before,  and  that 
others  held  till  the  fall  of  paganism,  under 
the  empire  of  Theodosius  tbe  Ureat.  when, 
paganism  being  dissipated,  these  institutions 
could  no  longer  subsist.  Van  Dale  waa 
answered  by  a  German,  one  Ma<bius,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leipsic,  in  1685.  Fon- 
tenelle  espoused  Van  Dale's  system,  and 
improved  upon  it  in  his  "Historv  of  Ora- 
cles ; "  and  showed  the  weakness  of  the  argu- 
ment used  bv  many  ^Titers  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  drawn  from  the  ceasing  of  ora- 
cles. Cicero  says,  the  oracle*  became  dumb  in 
proportion  as  people,  growing  less  credidous, 
began  to  siupect  them  for  cheats.  Plutarch 
alleges  two  reasons  for  the  ceasing  of  oracles : 
the  one  was  .^pollo^s  chagrin  ;  who,  it  seems, 
took  it  in  dudgeon  to  be  interrogated  about 
so  many  trifles.  The  other  was,  that  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  genii,  or  demons,  whn  had  the 
management  of  the  oracles,  died,  and  became 
extinct,  the  oracles  must  necessarily  cease. 
He  adds  a  third  and  more  natural  cause  for 
the  ceasing  of  oracles;  namely,  the  forlorn 
state  of  (ireece,  ruined  and  desolated  by 
wan;  for,  hence,  the  smallness  of  the  gains 
let  the  priests  sink  into  a  poverty  and  con- 
tempt too  bare  to  cover  the  fraud.  That  the 
oracles  were  silenced  about  or  soon  after 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  may  be 
proved,  says  Dr.  Leland,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  learned  work  on  "  The  Necessity  and 
Advantage  of  Revelation,"  &c.,  from  express 
testirnonies,  not  only  of  Cliristian  but  of 
heathen  authors.  Lucan,  who  wrote  his 
"  Pharsalia"  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  scarcely 
thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixioa, 
laments  it  as  one  vi  llie  greatest  misfortune* 
of  chat  age.  that  the  Delphian  oracle,  which 
he  represents  as  one  of  the  cboicvst  gift*  of 
the  Rods,  was  become  silent. 
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Siatrn  earent  najmc  Drum,  qmam  Ddphiea  ttdn 
ifua  tVrat.  Phan  tl.  lib.  v.  1 1 1 

'  nf  al  the  want!  with  vbkh  the  a(C  if  cunt. 
The  Delphic  tilcRcr  nmlT  ii  the  wont.* 
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In  like  mauner,  Juvenal  says, 

Btgnaa 


DdphU  anemia  camnt, 
dammat  oMfo  futurL 

Sff(.  Ti.554. 
"  Slice  Delphi  now,  if  we  may  credit  fame, 
Gira  no  raqmiaei,  and  a  long  dark  night 
Cooceab  the  future  hour  fhxn  mortal  aighL* 

CirroaOb 

Lucian  8ay«,  that  when  he  was  at  Delphi, 
the  oracle  gave  no  answer,  nor  was  the 
priestess  inspired.  This  likewise  appears 
from  Plutarch's  treatise,  why  the  oracles 
cease  to  give  answers,  already  cited ;  whence 
it  is  also  manifest,  that  the  most  learned 
heathens  were  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to 
give  a  tolerable  account  of  it.  Porphyry, 
in  a  passage  cited  from  him  by  Eusebius, 
says,  "  the  city  of  Rome  was  overrun  with 
sickness,  iGsculapius  and  the  rest  of  the 
gods  having  witharawn  their  converse  with 
men ;  because  since  Jesus  began  to  be  wor- 
shipped, no  man  had  received  anv  public 
help  or  benefit  from  the  gods."  \Vith  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  oracles,  they  were 
probably  imitations,  first,  of  the  answers 
given  to  the  holy  patriarchs  from  the  divine 
presence  or  Shechinsth,  and  secondly,  of  the 
responses  to  the  Jewish  High  Priest  from 
the  mercy-seat :  for  all  paganism  is  a  parody 
of  the  tme  religion. 

ORDINATION,  the  act  of  conferring 
holy  orders,  or  of  initiating  a  person  into 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  by  prayer  and 
with  or  without  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
In  the  church  of  England,  ordination  has 
always  been  esteemed  the  principal  preroga- 
tive of  bishops  i  and  bishops  still  retain  the 
function  as  a  mark  of  their  spiritual  sove- 
reignty in  their  diocese.  Without  ordination 
no  person  can  receive  any  benefice,  parson- 
age, vicarage,  &c.  A  person  must  be  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  or  near  it,  before  he  can 
be  ordained  deacon,  or  have  any  share  in  the 
ministry;  and  full  twenty- four  before  he  can 
be  ordained  priest,  and  by  that  means  be 
permitted  to  administer  the  noly  communion. 
A  bishop,  on  the  ordination  of  clergymen, 
ia  to  examine  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
ministers,  who  in  the  ordination  of  priests, 
but  not  of  deacons,  assist  him  at  the  impo- 
sition of  hands ;  but  this  is  only  done  as  a 
mark  of  assent,  not  because  it  is  thought 
necessary.  In  case  any  crime,  a^  liruuken- 
ness,  perjury,  forgery,  &c.,  is  alleged  against 
any  one  that  is  to  be  ordained,  either  priest 
or  deacon,  the  bishop  ought  to  desist  from 
ordaining  him.  'llie  person  to  be  ordained 
is  to  bring  a  testimonial  of  his  life  and  doc- 
trine to  the  bishop,  and  to  ffive  an  account  of 
his  faith  in  Latin ;  and  both  priest!»  and  dea- 
cons are  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles.  In  the  ancient  disci|)line  there 
was  no  suoh  thing  as  a  vague  and  absolute 
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ordination;  bat  every  one  was  to  hare  a 
church,  whereof  he  was  to  be  ordained  clnk 
or  priest.  In  the  twelfth  centnir  the  Irnhops 
fntw  more  remiss,  and  oidainea  without  any 
title  or  benefice.  The  coimcil  of  Trent, 
however,  restored  the  ancient  discipliae.  and 
u>pointed  that  none  should  be  ordained  but 
those  who  were  provided  with  a  benefice; 
which  practice  stul  obtains  in  the  church  of 
England. 

Tht  reformed  held  the  call  (rf  the  people 
the  only  thing  essential  to  the  validity  of 
the  ministry;  and  teach,  that  ordinatioD  b 
only  a  ceremony,  wluck  renders  the  call 
more  angost  and  anthentic.  AcconUngly 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Scotland,  Fnaot, 
Holland,  Switserland,  Germany,  Naod. 
Hungary,  Denmark,  tec  hare  no  episcopal 
ordination.  For  Luther,  Calvin,  Boeer,  SJe- 
lancthon,  &c.,  and  all  the  first  lefuiuieis  tai 
founders  of  these  churches,  who  nduaed 
ministers  among  them,  were  themselTSipres- 
byters,  and  no  other.  And  though  in  aonesf 
these  chnrehes  there  are  ministers  called  »■ 
perintendents,  or  bishops,  yet  these  are  only 
primi  inter  parts,  the  fint  among  equals :  not 
pretending  to  any  superiority  of  orden. 
Having  themselves  no  other  orders  than  what 
either  presbyters  gave  them,  or  what  was 
given  them  as  presbyten,  they  can  convey  no 
other  to  those  they  ordain.  On  this  grnnd 
the  Protestant  Dissenten  plead  that  ihor 
ordination,  thonsh  not  episcopal,  is  the  oae 
with  that  of  all  the  illustrious  Ptatotal 
churches  abroad;  and  object,  that  a  print 
ordained  by  a  popish  bisnop  should  M  re- 
ceived into  the  church  of  England  as  a  ralid 
minister,  rightfully  ordained ;  whilst  tk 
orders  of  another,  ordained  by  the  no* 
learned  religious  presbyter,  wiuch  any  fo> 
rei^n  country  can  Doast,  are  prononnced  bM 
valid,  and  he  is  required  to  submit  to  k 
ordained  afresh.  In  opposition  to  e{Hsco|al 
ordination,  they  ui^  that  Timothy  vai  «- 
dained  by  the  laving  on  of  the  hands  of  tk 
presbytery,  1  lim.  iv.  14  ;  that  Paul  mi 
Barnabas  were  ordained  by  certain  propkti 
and  teachers  in  the  church  of  Antiodi,  vA 
not  by  any  bishop  presiding  in  that  csf, 
Acts  xiii.  1 — 3;  and  that  it  u  aweU-kspn 
fact,  that  presbyters  in  the  church  of. Alo- 
andria  ordained  even  their  own  bishops  ftr 
more  than  two  hundred  years  in  the  caiM 
&a;ea  of  Christianity.  TTiey  farther  ugH 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  in  scr^im* 
the  same,  and  not  denominations  of  diiliKt 
orders  or  offices  in  the  chureh,  refeniif  * 
Philip.  L  1  i  Titus  i.  5,  7 ;  Acts  xx.  J7,»s 
1  Peter  v.  1,  2.  To  the  same  purpose  A? 
maintain,  that  the  superiority  of  buba|i*  ■ 
presbyters  is  not  pretended  to  be  of  Hci"' 
but  of  human,  institution ;  not  ^rarndsj* 
scripture,  but  only  upon  the  cusicmoroA- 
nances  of  this  realm,  by  the  first 
and  founders  of  the  chnreh  of  Engiaad; 
by  many  of  its  most  learned  end  cak^ 
doctors  since.  See  Stillingflret's  Irmiem,  • 
which  the  learned  author  affirau  sad  ik* 
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Ulk  to  be  the  sentinicnt  of  Cranmer,  and 
othrr  chief  reformers  both  in  Cdn-ard  VI. 
MmI  Queen  Hliznl>eth'it  reiffn,  of  Archbishop 
WVitKtft.  Bishop  Brulges.  Lee,  Hooker,  S'ut- 
diff,  Hi>le«,  Chilling-worth,  &c.  Moreover, 
tlM  book  entitled,  the  "  Inittitution  of  a 
Chriatian  Man,"  subacribed  by  the  c1er(i;y  in 
CQOTOcmtion.  and  confirmed  uy  parliament, 
owns  bishops  and  presbyten  by  scripture  to 
b«  the  fiame.  Besides,  the  Protestant  Dia- 
•rntcr*  allege,  that  if  episcopal  ordination  1>o 
rrall  J  ncccsaary  to  constitute  a  valid  minister, 
it  doM  not  seem  to  be  enjoined  by  the  con- 
■cmitioD  of  the  church  of  England ;  because 
the  power  of  ordination  which  the  bishops 
exercise  in  this  kingdom,  is  derived  entirely 
•lul  only  from  the  civil  magiiitrate ;  and  he 
Mithoritaiively  prescribes  bow,  and  to  whom 
ordination  is  to  be  (pven  :  that  if  an  ordma- 
deii  should  be  conducted  in  other  manner  and 
CDrm  than  that  prescribed  bv  him,  such  ordi- 
nation would  be  illegal,  ana  of  no  authority 
in  the  church.  Accordinirlv  the  bishop  at 
iJm  ordination  of  the  canoiaate  asks,  "Are 
«pa  called  according  to  the  will  of  our  I<ord 
Jcaas  Christ,  and  the  due  order  of  this 
nalm }"  The  constitution  and  law  of  Eng. 
land  teem  to  know  nothing  of  uninterrupted 
lineal  dc«cent,  but  considerr)  the  king  vested, 
by  act  of  parliament,  or  the  suflrage  of  the 
pecpk,  with  a  fulness  of  all  power  ecclesi- 
MtKaJ  in  ihete  realms,  as  empowering  and 
•Btborizing  bishops  to  ordain :  and  this 
sr  uf  unliiiaiion  was  once  delegated  to 
nr«U,  a  layman,  as  vicegerent  to  the 
Tkiy  farther  think  it  «trange,  that  the 
lity  of^  orders  and  ministrations  should 
derived,  as  some  have  contended,  from  a 
^  popish  bishops;  bishops  of  a 
.  by  the  definition  of  the  nine- 

.1  of  the  church,  can  be  no  part 

tnie   visible  church   of  Christ,   and 

Is,  likewise,  who  consider  the  Protes- 
rrgy,  although  ordained  by  Protestant 
as   mere    common    uncoosecraled 

reviewing  the  whole  of  this  contro- 
,  ways  Dr.  Watta,  that  since  there  are 
text*  in  the  New  Testament,  wherein 
jle  persons,  either  apostles,  as  Paul  and 
jQarwl'as,  ordained  mtnisterB  in  the  churches, 

— ' — ^lists,  as  Timothy  and  Titus;  and 

ber  raiNsions  or  ordinations  are  iuti- 

to  be  performed  by  several  persons, 

If,    prophets,    teachers,    elders,   or    a 

jUsry,   Acts  xiii.  1  ;   1  Timothy  iv.  14  i 

there  is  sometimes  mention  made  of 

imposition  of  hands  in  the  mission  of  a 

B^ini-ti'.r,  and  sometimes  no  mention  is  made 

it  ;  'ind  since  it  is  evident  that  in  some 

i0«   popular  ordinations  are  and  must  be 

S>A  sritBOat  any  bishop  or  elder. — I  think 

ge  of  iheao  differences  should  be  made  a 

gSMt  of  violent  contest  among  Christians ; 

f   engbt   anv  words   to    be   pronounced 

|pM  each  otner  bv  tbose  of  the  episcopal, 

ehan,  or  independent  way.     Surely 

agree  thus  far,  that  various  forma  or 


modes,  seeming  to  be  used  in  the  mission  or 
ordination  of  ministers  in  primitive  times, 
may  give  a  reasonable  occaKion  or  colour  for 
sincere  and  honest  tsearchers  after  truth  to 
follow  difTerent  opinions  on  this  head,  and 
do  therefore  demand  our  candid  and  chari- 
tablc  sentiments  concerning  those  who  difler 
from  us.  Among  the  Weslcyan  Methodists, 
the  ordination  of  their  ministers  is  in  the 
annual  conference,  with  a  President  «t  its 
head,  and  is  by  prayer  without  imposition 
of  hands,  llie  latter  they  hold  to  be  a  cir> 
cumstance  of  ordination,  not  nn  essentinl. 
They  sometimes  therefore  use  it, and  at  otliers 
omit  it.  llie  inixsjonaries  sent  out  by  that 
body,  if  not  previously  ordained  by  the 
Conference,  are  set  apart  by  a  few  senior 
ministers ;  and  ordinarily  in  this  case,  the 
sen-ice  of  the  church  of  Lnj^land,  Mriih  some 
alterations,  is  used,  with  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  present. 

OSSIFRAGE,  DID,  Lev.  ri.  13;  Deut. 
xiv.  12.  interpreters  are  not  agreed  nn  thia 
bird ;  some  read  "  vulture,"  others  "  the 
black  engle,"  others  "  the  falcon."  The  imme 
peres,  by  which  it  is  called  in  Hebrew,  de- 
notes "  to  crush,  to  break  ;"  and  thi.s  name 
agrees  with  our  version,  which  implies  "  the 
bone- breaker,"  which  nnme  is  given  to  a 
kind  of  eagle,  from  the  circumstance  of  ita 
habit  of  break  ins  the  bone^  of  its  prey,  after 
it  has  eaten  the  flesh  :  some  say  also,  that  he 
even  swallowa  the  bones  thus  broken.  (  )d< 
kelos  uses  a  word  which  signifies  "  naked," 
and  leads  us  to  the  \iilture :  indeed,  if  we 
were  to  take  the  classes  of  birds  in  any  thing 
like  a  natural  order  in  the  passages  here  re- 
ferred to,  the  vulture  should  follow  the  eagle 
as  an  unclean  bird,  llie  Septuagint  inter- 
preter also  renders  vulture ;  and  so  do  .Mun. 
ster,  .Schindler,  and  the  Zurick  versions. 

OSTRICH,  rru"!  in  .Arabic  neamah ;  in 
Greek  rfn6oKifiii\ot,  the  cameLbird ;  and  still 
in  the  east,  savs  Niebuhr,  it  is  called  Ikar 
tdsjammel,  "  tae  camel-bird,"  Lev.  xi.  16; 
Deut  xiv.  IS;  Job  xzx.  29;  Isaiah  xLii.  31 } 
xxxiv,  13;  xliii.  20;  Jer.  1-  39;  Lam.  iv,  3j 
Micah  i.  8;  Q'JJt,  Job  xxxix.  13.  The  first 
name  in  the  places  above  quoted  is,  by  our 
own  translators,  generally  rendered  "owls." 
"  Now,  it  Hhoiild  be  recollected,"  says  the 
author  of  "  Scripture  Fllustrated,"  "  th'svt  the 
owl  is  not  a  desert  bird,  but  rather  resides 
in  places  not  far  from  habitations,  and  that  it 
is  not  the  companion  of  serpents  ;  when  as, 
in  several  of  these  passages,  thejouek  is  a». 
sociated  with  deserts,  drj-,  extensive,  thirsty 
deMrts,  and  with  serpents,  which  are  their 
natural  inhabitants.  Our  ignorancv  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  countries  which  the 
ostrich  inhabits  has  undoubtedly  ]>crverted 
the  im|)ort  of  the  above  passages;  but  let 
any  one  peruse  them  afresh,  and  exchange 
the  owl  for  the  ostrich,  and  he  will  imme- 
diately discover  a  vigour  of  description,  and 
an  imagery  much  beyond  what  he  had  for- 
merly perceived."  The  Hebrew-  phrase 
njyn  na,  means  "  the  daughter  of  vocifa* 
3  0  2 
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ration,"  and  is  uiiderslfKHl  to  be  the  female 
ostrich,  probably  bo  call«(l  from  the  noise 
which  this  bird  makes.  It  is  affirmed  by 
travellers  of  good  credit,  that  ostriches  make 
a  fearful,  screeching,  lamentable  noise. 

Ostriches  are  inhabitants  of  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  where  they  live  chiefly  upon  vege- 
table<i;  lead  a  social  and  inoffensive  life,  the 
male   ass^orting  with   the    female  with   cot»- 
niihial  fidelity.     Their  eggs  are  very  large, 
some  of  them  meaiiuring  above  five  inches  in 
diameter,    and    weighing    twelve    or    fifteen 
pounds.     These  birds  arc  very  prolific,  lay- 
ing forty  or  fifty  eggs  at  a  clutch.     'ITify  will 
devour  leather,  gras^i,  hair,  stones,  metals, 
or  any  thing  that   is   given  to  them  ;    but 
those  substances  which  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach cannot  act  upon  pass  whole.     It  is  so 
unclean  an  animal  as  to  eat  its  own  ordure 
u  aaon  aa  it  voids  it.     This  is  a  sufficient 
reuon,  were   others  wanting,  why   such   a 
fowl  should  be  reputed  unclean,  and  its  utie 
as  an  article  of  diet  prohibited.     "  The  os- 
trich," says  M.  BulFon,  "was  known  in  the 
remotest  ages,  and  mentioned  in  the  most  an- 
cient books.    How  indeed  could  an  animal,  so 
remarkably  large,  and  so  wonderfully  prolific, 
and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  climate  as  is  the 
ostrich,  remain  unknown  in  Africa,  and  part 
of  Asia,  countries  peopled  from  the  earliest 
ages,  full  of  deserts  indeed,  but  where  there 
is  not  a  spot  which  has  not  been  traversed  by 
the  foot  of  man  ?     The  family  of  the  ostrich, 
therefore,  is  of  great  anliwiity.     Nor  in  the 
course  of  ages  has  it  varied  or  degenerated 
from  ita  native  purity.     It  has  always  re- 
mained on  its  paternal  t-stule  ;  and  its  lustre 
has   been  transmitted   unsullied  by  foreign 
intercourse.     In  short,  it  is  among  the  birds 
what  the  elephant  is  among  the  quadrupeds, 
a  distinct  race,  widely  separated  from  all  the 
Others  by  characters  as  striking  as  they  are 
invariable."    "On  the  least  noise,"  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  "  or  trivial  occasion,  she  forsakes  her 
eggs,  or  her  young  ones  ;  to  which  perhaps 
she  never  returns ;  or  if  she  does,  it  may  be 
too  late  either  to  restore  life  to  the  one,  or 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  others.     Agree- 
ably to  this  account  the  Arabs  meet  some- 
times with  whole  nests  of  these  eggs  undis- 
turbed :  some  of  them  arc  sweet  and  good. 
Others  are  addle  and  corrupted ;  others  again 
have  their  young  ones  of  different  growth, 
according  to  the  time,  it  may  be  presumed, 
they  have  been  forsaken  of  the  dam.      The 
Arabs  often   meet  with  a  few  of  llie  little 
ones  no  bigger  than  well-grown  pullets,  half 
Starved,  straggling  and  moaiiin;.'  :J  otii  like 
DO  many  distresseil  orphans  for  ihtir  mother. 
In  this  manner  the  ostrich  may  be  said  to  be 
hardened  against  her  young  ones  as  though 
they  were  not  hers  ;  her  labour,  in  batching 
and  attending  them  so  far,  being  rain,  with- 
out fear,  or  the  least  concern  of  what  becomes 
of  them  aftenvarda.     This  want  of  affection 
is  uho  recorded.  Lam.  iv.  3,   '  the  daughter 
of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  ostriches 
in  the  wilderness;'   that  is,  by  apparently 
772 
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deserting  their  own.  and  receiving  othert  is 
return."  Natural  aflection  and  sagacioM 
instinct  are  the  grand  instruments  by  which 
providence  continues  the  race  of  other  ani- 
mals :  hut  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the  wiadoa 
and  jKJwer  of  <jod.  He  preserveth  the  breed 
of  tne  o>4trieh  without  those  means,  and' 
even  in  a  penury  of  all  the  necewariM  of 
life.  Notwithstanding  the  stupidity  of  tins 
animal,  its  Creator  hath  amply  provided  for 
its  safety,  by  endowing  it  with  extraordinary 
swiftness,  and  a  surprising  apjiaratus  for 
escaping  from  its  enemy.  They,  when  thef 
raise  themselves  np  for  flight,  "  laugh  at  tfait 
horse  and  hii  rider."  They  afford  him  an 
opportunity  only  of  admiring  at  a  distaDas< 
the  extraordinary  agility  and  the  statthnea 
likewise  of  their  motions,  the  richni 
their  i)lumage,  and  the  great  propriety  tkcS 
was  in  ascribing  to  them  an  expanded  qi  * 
vering  wing.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  mon 
entertaining  than  such  a  sight,  the  wings,  hf 
their  rapid  but  unwearied  vibrations,  equilb' 
serving  them  for  sails  and  oars ;  while  tbev 
feet,  no  less  assisting  in  conveying  them  i 
of  sight,  seem  to  be  insensible  of  fatigue. 

OWL.     There  are  several  varieties  of  thil 
species,  all  too  well  known  to  need  a  partk 
cular  description.     They  are  nocturnal  binij 
of  i)rey,  and  have  their  eyes  better  adapted 
for  discerning  objects  in  the  evening  or  twi- 
light than  m  the  glare  of  day.     1.  Di:,  Le*- 
xi.  17.  Deut.  xiv.  16,  Psalm  cii.  6,  is  in  ovi 
version  rendered  "  the  httle  owl."    AquiK 
Theodotion,  Jcrom,  K'unchi,  and  most  of  tJM 
older  interpreters,  are  quoted  to  justify  tins 
rendering.     Michaelis,  at  some  length,  sup- 
ports the  opinion  that  it   is  the  homed  owl. 
Uochart,  though  with  some  hesitation,  ni-'- 
pected  it  to  be  the   onocrotaUs,  a  kmtl    I 
pelican,  becaufse  the  Hebrew  name  sigaifio 
aiji,  and   the  pelican    is    remarkable  Uf  a 
]>oucli  or  bag  under  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  then! 
are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  hiri  U 
be  the  nwp  of  the  next  verse.     Dr.  Oedta 
thinks  this  bird  the  cormorant;  and  u  it 
begins  the  list  of  water-fowl,  and  i*  na- 
tioned  always    in  the   same  contexti  will 
nHj7,  confessedly  a  water-bird,  his  opinos 
may  be  adopted.     2.    F^-^ttr:',  Lev.  xL  IT; 
Deut.  xiv.  16;  Isaiah  xxxiv.  11.    In  the  tw 
first  places  our  translators  render  thit  "tb« 
great  owl,"  which  is  strangely  placed  tlW 
the  little  owl,  and  among  water-birds,  "fsr 
translators,"  says  the  author  of  "  Scn|'tiir» 
Illustrated,"  "  seem  to  have  thought  lli'i"' 
a  convenient  bird,  as  we  have  three  o*!'  ^ 
two  verses."     Some  critics  think  it  inum* 
species  of  night-bird,  because  the  won)  Bf 
he  derived  from  F\\ifi,  which  eignifiei  tktti- 
light,  the  time  when  owls   fly  sbont    B»J 
this   interpretation,   says    ParkhurK*.,  KflO 
very  forced ;    and    since    it    is  ijientjoii«J 
among  water-fowls,   and  the  LXX.  htvt,  i» 
the  first  and   last  of  those  texts,  nnitni  t 
by  fftr,  the  ibis,   we  are  disposed  to  tio^ 
it  here,   and  think  the  eviaeiicc  stirqgv 
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ened  by  thi«,  that  in  a  Coptic  version  of  !i«v 
xi.  17,  it  is  called  ip  or  hip,  which,  with  a 
Greek  termination,  would  very  easily  niaki> 
•*»•  3.  iiDp,  which  occurs  only  in  Isaiah 
xxxiT.  15,  is  in  our  version  rendered  "  the 
great  owl."  4.  n'ii'ti,  Isaiah  xvxiv.  14,  in 
our  vernon  "  the  screech-owl."  The  root 
•ignifiea  night  ,■  and  as  undoubtedly  a  bird 
Frequenting  dark  places  and  ruiaa  is  referred 
to,  we  must  admit  some  kind  of  owl. 

A  place  of  laaely  dnaUtion,  where 
The  icreeching  tribe  tnili  ptiinra  abide, 

And  the  dun  raven  croak  mid  ruin*  drear, 
Asd  moaainx  owla  frain  man  the  fanhett  1vid& 

OX,  ~[p2,  in  Arabic  bakerre  and  bykar, 
the  male  of  liorned  cattle  of  the  beeve  kind, 
at  full  age,  when  fit  for  the  plougfh.  Younoer 
ones  are  called  bullocks.  Nlichat^liH,  in  nia 
elaborate  work  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  has 
proved  that  ca.stration  was  never  practised, 
rheniral  economy  of  the  Israelites  led  tbem 
to  value  the  ox  as  by  far  the  most  important 
of  domestic  animals,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  his  great  nae  in  all  the  operations 
of  farming.  In  the  patriarchal  ages,  the 
ox  constituted  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  wealth.  Thus  Abraham  is  said 
to  be  very  rich  in  cattle,  Gen.  xitiv.  35. 
Men  of  every  age  and  country  have  been 
much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  animal. 
So  early  as  in  the  days  of  Job,  who  was  pro. 
bably  cnntemporaxy  with  Isaac,  "  the  oxen 
were  ploughing,  and  the  a-sscs  were  feeding 
bci^ide  them,"  when  the  Sabeans  fell  upon 
them,  and  took  them  away.  In  times  long 
posterior,  when  Elijah  was  commissioned  to 

^^m  Hosca ;  both  names  denoting  Aratn,  or 
Syria  Ihe fruitful,  or  euUicated,  and  ap|)ly  to 
the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  in  which 
Haran  or  Cburran  iras  situated,    (see  iVleso- 

rOTAMIA. 

PAGANS,  heathens,  and  particularly  those 
who  worship  idols.  The  term  came  into  use 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the 
cities  and  great  towns  affording  the  first  con- 
verts. The  heathens  were  called  pagans, 
from  pngus,  "a  village,"  because  they  were 
then  found  chiefly  in  remote  country  places  ; 
but  we  use  the  term  commonly  for  all  who 
do  not  receive  the  Jewish,  Christian,  or  Ma- 
hometan religions. 

PAINTING  THE  FACE,  2  Kings ix.  30. 
See  Eyes. 

PALESTINE,  taken  in  a  limited  sense, 
denotes  the  country  of  the  Philistines  or 
Palestines,  including  that  part  of  the  land  of 
promise  which  extended  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  from  Gaza  .south  to  Lydda  north. 
The  LXX.  were  of  opinion  that  the  word 
Philistiim,  which  they  generally  translate 
AUophyli,  signified  "  strangers,"  or  men  of 
another  tribe.  Palestine,  taken  in  a  more 
Krneral  sense,  signifies  the  whole  country  of 
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anoint  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  prophet 
in  his  stead,  he  found  him  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  1  Kings  xix.  19.  For 
many  agps  the  hopes  of  oriental  husbandmen 
depended  entirely  on  their  labours.  This 
was  80  much  the  case  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
that  he  observes,  in  one  of  his  proverbs, 
"  Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean."  or 
rather  empty i  "but  much  increase  is  by 
the  strength  of  the  ox,"  Prov.  xiv.  4.  The 
B83,  in  the  course  of  ages,  was  compelled  to 
bend  his  stubborn  neck  to  the  yoke,  and 
share  the  labours  of  the  ox  ;  but  stdl  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  in  the  time  of  spring 
depended  chiefly  on  the  more  powerful  ex- 
ertions of  the  latter.  When  this  animal 
was  emplojtd  in  bringing  home  the  produce 
of  the  harvest,  he  was  regaled  with  a  mixture 
of  chaff,  chopped  straw,  and  various  kinds 
of  grain,  moistened  with  acidulated  water. 
Dut  among  the  .lews,  the  ox  was  best  fed 
when  employed  in  treading  out  the  corn  ; 
for  the  divine  law,  in  many  of  whose  pre- 
cejjts  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  con- 
spicuously shines,  forbad  to  muzzle  him, 
and,  by  consequence,  to  prevent  him  from 
eating  what  he  would  of  the  grain  he  was 
employed  to  separate  from  the  husks.  The 
ox  was  aho  compelled  to  the  labour  of 
dragging  the  cart  or  waggon.  Tlic  number 
of  oxen  commonly  yoked  to  one  cart  ap- 
pears to  have  been  two.  Num.  vii.  3,  7,  8  i 
I  Sam.  vi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  6. 

The  wild-ox,  imp.  Dent.  xiv.  5,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oryx  of  the  Greeks,  which  ia 
a  species  of  large  stag. 


Canaan,  the  whole  land  of  promise,  as  well 
beyond  as  on  this  side  Jordan,  though  pretty 
frequently  it  is  re.strained  to  the  country  on 
this  side  that  river ;  so  that  in  later  times 
the  words  Judea  and  Palestine  were  sjTiony- 
mous.  We  find,  also,  the  name  of  Syria 
Paltstina  given  to  the  land  of  promise,  and 
even  sometimes  this  prownce  is  compre- 
bended  in  Coelo-Syria,  or  the  Lower  Syria. 
Herodotus  is  the  most  ancient  writer  we 
know  (hat  tipeaks  of  S)Tia  Palestina.  He 
places  it  between  Phenicia  and  Egypt-     See 

CiSAAN. 

PALM-TREE,  -lan.  Exodus  xv.  37,  &c. 
This  tree,  sometimes  called  the  date-tree, 
grows  plentifully  in  the  East.  It  rises  to  a 
great  height.  The  stalks  are  generally  full 
of  rugged  knots,  which  are  the  vestiges  of 
the  decayed  leavps  j  for  the  trunk  of  thia 
tree  is  not  solid,  like  other  trees,  but  its  cen- 
tre is  filled  with  pith,  round  which  is  a  tough 
bark  full  of  strong  fibres  when  young,  which, 
as  the  tree  grows  old,  hardens  and  become* 
ligneous.  To  this  bark  the  leaves  are  closely 
joined,  which  in  the  centre  rise  erect ;  but, 
after  they  are  advanced  above  the  vagina 
which  surrounds  them,  they  expand  very. 
wide  on  every  side  the  stem;  and,  as  the 
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older  leaves  decay,  ihe  stalk  advances  in 
height.  The  leaves,  when  the  tree  has  grown 
l(.i  a  size  for  bearing  fruit,  ore  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  are  very  broad  when  spread  out, 
and  are  used  for  covering  the  tops  of  houses, 
&c.  The  fruit,  which  is  called  date,  grows 
below  the  leaves  in  clusters,  and  is  of  a 
sweet  and  agreeable  taste.  The  learned 
Ksempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  and 
a  traveller,  has  exhausted  the  whole  subject 
of  palm-trees.  "  The  diligent  natives,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  "  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or 
prose,  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to 
which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves, 
the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were  skilfully  ap- 
plied." "The  e.rtensive  importance  of  the 
date-tree,"  says  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  "  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a  traveller 
can  direct  his  attention.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia, 
and  Persia,  subsint  almost  entirely  upon  its 
fruit.  They  boast  also  of  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues. Their  camels  feed  u]>on  the  date-stone. 
From  the  leaves  they  make  couches,  baskets, 
bags,  mats,  and  brushes ;  from  the  branches, 
cages  for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for  their 
gardens ;  from  the  hbres  of  the  boughs, 
thread,  ropes,  and  rigging ;  from  the  sap  is 
prepared  a  spirituous  liquor  ;  and  the  body 
of  the  tree  furnishes  fuel.  It  is  even  said 
that  from  one  variety  of  the  palm-tree,  the 
phirnix  farini/cra,  raeal  has  been  extracted, 
which  is  found  among  the  fibres  of  the 
trunk,  and  has  been  used  for  food." 

In  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  pilasters 
made  in  the  form  of  palm-trees,  I  Kings  vi, 
29.  It  was  under  a  tree  of  this  kind  that 
Deborah  dwelt  between  Ramah  and  Buthel, 
Judges  iv.  .^.  To  the  fair,  flourishing,  and 
fruitful  condition  of  this  tree,  the  psalmist 
very  aptly  compares  the  votary  of  virtue, 
Psalm  xcii.  12,  13,  H  :— 

The  righteous  ihall  flouruh  like  ■  palm-tm. 
ThOM  thmt  an  planted  In  the  houK  of  Jehovah, 
In  tiw  courts  ot  our  God,  shall  flourish ; 
In  old  an*  thry  shall  still  put  lorth  buds, 
Th«r  shall  be  full  of  ap  and  vlfoiou. 

The  i)alm-tree  is  crowned  at  its  top  with  a 
large  tuft  of  spiring  leaves,  about  four  feet 
long,  which  never  Tall  off,  but  always  conti- 
nue in  the  same  flourishing  verdure.  The 
tree,  as  Dr.  .Shaw  was  informed,  is  in  its 
greatest  vigour  about  thirty  years  after  it  is 
planted,  and  continues  in  full  vigour  seventy 
years  longer;  bearing  all  this  while,  every 
year,  about  three  or  four  hundred  pounds' 
weight  of  dates.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
remarkably  straight  aiiJ  lofty.  Jeremiah, 
speaking  of  the  idols  that  were  carried  in 
procession,  says  they  were  upright  as  the 
palm-tree,  Jer.  x.  6.  And  for  erect  stature 
and  slenderness  of  form,  the  spouse,  in  Can- 
ticles vii.  7,  is  compared  to  this  tree  : — 

How  ftained,  O  my  love,  for  delighU ! 
Lo,  thy  stature  is  like  a  palm-tree. 
And  thy  bosom  like  duiten  of  datCL 

On  this  (lassage  Mr.  Good  observes,  that 
"  the  very  word  tumor,  here  used  for  the 
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palm-tree,  and  whose  radical  meaning  is 
'straight'  or  'upright,'  (whence  it  »-a«  i 
afterwards  applietl  to  pillars  or  columns,  aSi 
well  as  to  the  palm,)  was  also  a  general  namftl 
among  the  ladies  of  Palestine,  and  nnqoes*! 
tionnbly  adopted  in  honour  of  the  statu 
they  had  already  acquired,  or  gave  a  fairJ 
promise  of  attaining." 

A  branch  of  palm  was  a  si^al  of  victorfi] 
and  was  carried  before  conquerors  in  th 
triumphs.     To  this,  allusion  is  made,  Revj 
vii.  9 :  and  for  this  purpose  were  they  bor 
before  Christ  in  his  way  to  Jeruialem.  Job 
xii.  13.      From  the  inspiscated  sap  of 
tree,  a  kind  of  honey,  01  dispse,  as  it  is  1 
is  produced,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
The  same  juice,  after  fermentation,  makes  1 
sort  of  wine  much  used  in  the  east.     It  f 
once  mentioned  as  wine.  Numbers  xxviii,  7( 
Exodus  xxix.  40 :  and  by  it  is  intended  th 
strong  drink,  Isai.  v.  11 ;  xxiv.  9.     Tfa 
ret  and  Chrvsoatom,  on  these  places,  Iwt] 
Syrians,  andf  unexceptionable  witnesses 
what  belongs  to  their  own  country,  coafir 
this  declaration.     "This  liquor."  says  Dc 
Shaw,  "  which  has  a  more  luscious  swe 
nesa  than  honey,  is  of  the  consistence  of  1 
thin  s)Tup,  but  quickly  grows  tart  and  ropyJ 
acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  ginnfl 
by  distillation  an  agreeable  spirit,  or  arikfi 
according  to  the  general  name  of  these  peo 
pie  for  all  hot   liquors,   extracted  by  tb 
alembic."      Its   Hebrew  name  ia  "tzw,  th 
<riKtpa  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  from  its  sweet] 
probably,    the   sacchttrum    of    the    Rofl 
Jerom  informs  us  that  in  Hebrew  "  say  iii»J 
ebriating    liquor   is   called   sicerOt  whetlur" 
made  of  gram,  the  juice  of  apples,  hoiwy, 
dates,  or  any  other  fruit." 

Iliis  tree  wa.s  formerly  of  great  vnliu  tai 
esteem  among  the  Israelites,  and  so  ray 
much  cultivated  in  Judea,  that,  in  atut- 
timee,  it  became  the  emblem  of  that  couit- 
try,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  medal  of  the  eauM- 
ror  Vespasian  upon  the  conquest  of  Jain. 
It  represents  a  captive  woman  sitting  ondtr 
a  palm-tree,  with  this  inscription,  "J«A« 
capfa;"  and  upon  a  Greek  coin,  likrwe. 
of  his  son  Titus,  struck  upon  the  like  oaa- 
sion,  we  see  a  shield  suspended  upon  a  hIib- 
tree,  with  a  Victory  writing  upon  it,  nisy 
also  calls  Judea  palm'u  inclyta,  "  renOVSM 
for  palms."  Jericho,  in  particular,  «M 
called  •*  the  city  of  palms,"  Deal.  xxiiT. ); 
2  <'hron.  xxviii.  15;  because,  as  Jofepiiiii> 
Strabo,  and  Pliny,  have  remarked,  it  *nn- 
ently  abounded  in  palm-trees.  And  m  Dt 
.Shaw  remarks,  that,  though  these  tr«*ll« 
not  now  either  plentiftU  or  fruitful  in  otkr 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  yet  there  »r«  ten- 
ral  of  them  at  Jericho,  where  there  is  d» 
conveniency  they  require  of  being  aA> 
watered  ;  where,  likewise,  the  clioute  ii 
warm,  and  the  soU  sandy,  such  u  ^ 
thrive  and  delight  in.  Tamar,  a  city  troill 
in  the  desert  by  Solomon,  1  K\agi  «•  '" 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19.  .\lviiL  28,  was  probablr" 
named  from  the  palm-trees  growing  <Mat 
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it  (  aa  it  waa  afterwards  by  the  Romans 
called  Palmyra,  or  rather  Palmira,  on  the 
same  account,  from  pnlma,  "  a  palm-tree." 

PALMER-WOllM,  ot;,  Joel  i.  i ;  Araos 
IT.  9.  Bochart  wys  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
locust,  fumiehed  with  very  sharp  teeth,  with 
which  it  gnaws  off  grass,  com,  leaves  of 
trees,  and  even  their  hark.  The  Jews  sup- 
port this  idea  by  deriving  the  word  from  n  j 
or  jrj,  lo  cut,  to  shear,  or  mince.  Notwith. 
standing  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the 
Jews  thiat  this  is  a  tocust,  yet  the  LXX.  read 
riftrii,  and  the  Vulgate  erucff,  "  a  cater- 
pillar;" which  rendering  is  supported  by 
Fuller.  IMichaiilis  agrees  with  this  opinion. 
and  thinks  tliat  the  sharp  cutting  teeth  of 
the  caterpillar,  which,  like  a  sickle,  clear 
away  all  before  them,  might  gi\'e  name  to 
this  insect.  Caterpillars  also  begin  their 
ravages  before  the  locust,  which  seems  to 
coincide  with  the  nature  of  the  creature  here 
intended. 

PALSy.     See  Diseases. 

PA.MPHYLIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor 
which  gives  name  to  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  which  washes  its  coa^t,  Acts 
zxrii.  5.  To  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  the  north  by  Pisidia  ; 
having  Lycia  to  the  west,  an<i  OUicia  to  the 
east.  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  at  Perga, 
in  Pamphylia,  .Acts  .xiii.  13;   .xiv.  24. 

PANTHEIS.M,  a  doctrine  into  which  some 
of  the  sages  of  antiquity  fell  by  revolting 
at  the  monstrous  almurdities  of  Polvtheism. 
Not  knowing  the  true  God  as  an  innnite  and 
personal  subsistence,  a  cause  above  and  di.i- 
tinct  from  all  effects,  they  believed  that  tiod 
was  every  thing,  and  even-  thing  (iod.  This 
monstrous,  and  in  its  effects  immoral,  no- 
tion, is  still  held  hy  the  Brahmins  of  India. 

PAPER-REED,  m03.  E.vod.  ii.  3;  Job 
yiii.  11;  Isaiah  .xviii.  2;  xxxv.7.  When 
the  outer  skin,  or  hark,  is  taken  off,  there 
are  several  films,  or  inner  pellicles,  one 
within  another.  These,  when  separated  from 
the  stalk,  were  laid  on  a  table  artfully 
matched  and  flatted  together,  and  moistened 
with  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which,  dissoU'tng 
the  glutinous  juices  of  the  plant,  caused  them 
to  adht-re  closely  together.  They  were  after- 
wards pressed,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  thus  were  prepared  sheets  or  leaves  for 
writing  upon  in  characters  marked  by  a 
coloured  liauid  passing  through  a  hollow 
reed.  The  nest  papynis  was  called  I*poTi(f}), 
or  paper  of  the  priests.  On  this  the  sacred 
documents  of  Egypt  were  written.  Ancient 
books  were  written  on  papyrus,  and  those  of 
the  New  Testament  among  the  rest,     fii  the 

urth  century  however  these  sacred  writings 
are  found  on  skins.  This  was  preferred  for 
durability  ;  and  many  decayed  copies  of  the 
'Scy*  Testament,  belonging  to  libraries,  were 
early  transferred  to  parchment.  Finally 
came  paper,  the  name  of  which  was  taken 
from  the  Egyptian  reed  ;  but  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  fabricated  were  cotton  and 
linea.     ^<'e  DcLL-auaa  and  Book. 


PAPHOS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Cyprus, 
lying  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
where  Venus  ^who  from  hence  took  the 
name  of  Paphia)  liad  her  most  ancient  and 
most  famous  temple ;  anrl  here  the  Roman 
proconsul,  ^>ergius  Puulus,  resided,  whom  .St. 
Paul  converted  to  Christianity,  Ana  xiii.  0. 

PARABLE,  ■arofatoKii,  formed  from  wajio- 
<<Ua«ii/,  to  r^tpose  or  compare,  an  alle- 
gorical instruction,  founded  on  something 
real  or  apparent  iti  nature  or  history,  from 
which  a  moral  is  drawn,  by  comparing  it  with 
some  other  thing  in  which  the  people  are 
more  immediately  concerned.  {See  Allegory.) 
Aristotle  define^g  parable,  a  similitude  drawn 
from  form  to  form.  Cicero  calls  it  a  colla- 
tion ;  others,  a  simile.  F.  de  (.^olonia  calls 
it  a  rational  fable  ;  but  it  may  be  founded 
on  real  occurrences,  as  many  parables  of 
our  Saviour  were.  The  Helirewa  call  it 
bwo,  from  a  word  which  signifies  either /o 
predominate  or  lo  assimilate ,-  the  Proverbs 
of  .Solomon  are  by  them  also  called  tZS'btyo, 
parables,  or  prot/erhf. 

Parable,  according  to  the  eminently  learned 
Bishop  l.o<vth,  is  that  kind  of  allegory  which 
consists  of  a  continued  narration  of  a  ficti- 
tious or  accommodated  event,  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  some  important  truth.  The 
Greeks  call  these  ahoi,  allegories,  or  apo- 
logues 4  the  Latins,  fti/ttilce,  or  "  fables  ;"  and 
the  writings  of  the  Phrygian  sage,  or  those 
composed  in  imitation  of  him,  have  acquired 
the  greatest  celebrity.  N'or  has  our  Saviour 
himself  disdained  to  adopt  the  same  method 
of  instruction  ;  of  whose  parables  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  excel  most  in  wisdom  and 
utility,  or  in  sweetness,  elegance,  and  per- 
spicuity. As  the  appellation  of  parable  has 
been  applied  to  his  discourses  of  this  kind, 
the  term  is  now  restricted  from  its  former  ex- 
tensive eigniflcation  to  a  more  confined  sense. 
But  this  species  of  composition  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  prophetic  poetry,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  Ezekiel.  If  to  us  they 
should  sometimesappear  obscure,  we  must  re- 
member, that,  in  those  early  times  when  the 
prophetical  writings  were  indited,  it  was  uni- 
versally the  mode  throughout  all  the  eastern 
nations  to  convey  sacred  tmtha  under  myste- 
rious figures  and  representations.  In  order 
to  our  forming  a  more  certain  judgment  upon 
this  subject,  Dr.  Lowth  has  briefly  explained 
some  of  the  primary  qualities  of  the  poetic 
parables  ;  so  that,  by  considering  the  general 
nature  of  them,  we  may  decide  more  accu- 
rately on  the  merits  of  particular  examples. 

It  is  the  first  escellence  of  a  parable  to 
turn  upon  an  image  well  known  and  applica- 
ble to  the  subject,  the  meaning  of  which  in 
clear  and  definite  ;  for  this  circumstance  will 
give  it  perspicuity,  which  is  essential  to  every 
species  of  allegory.  If  the  parables  of  the 
sacred  prophets  are  examined  by  this  rule, 
they  will  not  he  found  deficient,  'i'hey  are 
in  general  founded  upon  such  imagery  as  is 
frequently  used,  and  similarly  applied  by 
way  of  metaphor  and  comparison  in  the 
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Hebrew  noetry.  Licamples  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  parable  of  the  ileccilful  vineyard, 
Isaiah  V.  1 — 7i  aod  of  the  useleHs  \'inp,  Ezek. 
XV;  xLx.  10 — 14;  for  under  this  imagery  the 
ungrateful  people  of  (iod  are  more  than  once 
described  j  Ezck.  xix.  1 — 9(  xxxi.,  xvi.,  xxiii. 
Moreover,  the  image  muat  not  only  be  apt 
and  familiar,  but  it  must  be  also  elegant  and 
beautiful  in  itself ;  since  it  it  the  parpo«e  of 
a  poetic  parable,  not  only  to  explain  more 
perfectly  some  proposition,  but  freouently  to 
{(ive  it  some  animation  and  splendour.  As 
the  imagery  from  natural  objects  is  in  this 
respect  superior  to  all  others,  the  parables  of 
the  sacred  poets  consist  chiefly  of  this  kind 
uf  imagery.  It  is  also  essential  to  the  ele- 
gance of  a  parable,  that  the  imagery  should 
not  only  he  apt  and  beautiful,  but  that  all  its 
parts  and  appendages  should  be  perspicuous 
and  pertinent.  Of  all  these  excellencies, 
there  cannot  be  more  perfect  examjiles  than 
the  parables  that  have  been  just  specified ; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  well-known  jjara- 
ble  of  Nathan,  2  8am.  xii.  I — 4,  although 
written  in  prose,  as  well  as  that  of  Jotham, 
Judges  ix.  7 — 15,  which  appears  to  be  the 
mo«t  ancient  extant,  and  approaches  some- 
what nearer  to  the  poetical  form.  It  is  also 
the  criterion  of  a  parabk,  that  it  be  consist- 
ent throughout,  and  that  the  literal  be  never 
confounded  with  the  figurative  sense ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  materially  didders  from  that 
species  of  allegory,  called  tho  continued 
DieUiphor,  Isaiah  v.  1 — 7.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  continued  metaphor  and  the 
parable  liuve  a  very  different  view.  The  solo 
intention  of  the  former  is  to  embellish  a  sub- 
ject, to  represent  it  more  magnificently,  or 
at  the  roost  to  illustrate  it,  that,  by  describ- 
ing it  in  more  elevated  language,  it  may 
strike  the  mind  more  forcibly  ;  but  the  in- 
tent of  the  latter  is  to  withdraw  the  truth  for 
a  moment  from  our  sight,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal whatever  it  may  contain  ungrateful  or 
reproving,  and  to  enable  it  secretly  to  in- 
sinuate itself,  and  obtain  an  ascendancy  as  it 
were  by  .stealth.  There  is,  however,  a  spe- 
cies of  parable,  the  intent  of  which  is  only  to 
illustrate  the  subject ;  such  is  that  remarkable 
one  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  lizek.  xxx\. ; 
than  which,  if  we  consider  the  imagery  itself, 
none  was  ever  more  apt  or  more  beautiful ; 
or  the  description  and  colouring,  none  was 
ever  more  elegant  or  Rplendid  i  in  which, 
however,  the  poet  has  occasionally  allowed 
himself  to  blend  the  figurative  with  the  literal 
description,  verses  U.  14 — 17;  whether  he 
has  done  this  because  the  peculiar  nature  of 
this  kind  of  parable  required  it,  or  whether 
his  own  fervid  imagination  alone,  which  dis- 
dained the  stricter  ndes  of  composition,  was 
his  guide,  our  learned  author  can  scarcely 
presume  to  determine. 

In.  the  New  Testament,  the  word  parable 
is  used  variously :  in  Luke  iv.  23,  for  a 
proverb,  or  adage  j  in  Matt.  xv.  15,  for  a 
thing  darkly  and  figuratively  expressed  ;  in 
Heb.  ix.  £»,  ice,  for  a  type ;  in  Luke  xiv.  J, 
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Sic,  for  a  special  tnstmetion ;  in  Matt.niT. 
32,  for  a  similitude  or  comparison. 

PARADIi>E,  according  to  the  ongiml 
meaning  of  theterm,  whether  it  be  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  or  Persian  derivation,  aicni^,  "  t 
place  enclosed  for  pleasure  and  delifjliL'' 
The  LXX.,  or  Greek  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament,  moke  use  of  the  word  paniite, 
when  they  spesdc  of  the  garden  of  Edea, 
which  Jehovan  planted  at  the  creation.  Mul 
in  which  he  placed  our  first  parents.  IVn 
are  three  places  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  ^ 
Old  Testament  where  this  word  is  fooi, 
namely,  Neh.  ii.  S  ;  Cant.  iv.  1 3 ;  EccIm,  i 
5.  The  term  paradise  is  obviously  wed  ifc 
the  New  Testament,  as  another  xroti  Cor 
heaven ;  by  our  Lord,  Luke  xxiiL  43 ;  bj 
the  apostle  Paid,  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  and  in  be 
Apocalypse,  ii.  7.     See  Euex. 

PARAN,  Dbsert  op,  a  "  great  and  um- 
ble  wilderness"  which  the  children  of  bnel 
entered  after  leaving  Mount  Sinai,  Num.  t 
12;  Deut.  i.  19;  and  in  which  thijty.«i(lK 
of  their  forty  years  of  wandering  were  spat 
it  extended  from  iMount  Sinai  on  the  Moth, 
to  the  southern  border  of  the  land  cS  Ci- 
naan  on  the  north ;  having  the  desert  of 
Shur,  with  its  subdivisions,  the  desert*  d 
Etham  and  Sin,  on  the  west,  and  the  (sitaii 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  desert  of  Zin  tni 
Mount  Scir,  on  the  east.  Durckhardtreprfr 
sents  this  desert,  which  he  entered  from  tlui 
of  Zin,  or  valley  of  El  .Araba,  about  llw 
parallel  of  Suez,  as  a  drear)*  expanse  of  ol- 
careou.s  soil,  covered  with  black  Hints. 

PAnTIllDGE.  K-ip,  1  .Samuel  xxri.  »i 
Jer.  xvii.  1 1  ;  we'pJif ,  Ecclus.  xi.  30.  In  tb 
first  of  these  places  David  says,  "  The  ku( 
of  Israel  is  come  out  to  hunt  a  parthd|i«  » 
the  moiintain.<i;"  and  in  the  second,  "Tin 
partridge  sitteth,"  on  eggs,  "  and  pre- 
duceth,"  or  hatcheth,  "'  not;  so  he  ll* 
gelleth  riches,  and  not  b^-  right,  shall  1««« 
them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  it  Iua 
end  shall  be  contemptible."  This  pusag* 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  partnil(p 
hatches  the  eggs  of  a  stranger,  but  only  tliil 
she  often  fails  in  lier  attempts  to  bring  forti 
her  young.  To  such  disappointTDcnts  liu 
is  greatly  exposed  from  the  position  of  to 
nest  on  the  ground,  where  her  eggs  are  ttM 
spoiled  by  the  wet,  or  crushed  by  the  fM- 
So  he  that  broods  over  his  ill-gotten  fiat 
wilt  often  find  them  unproductive;  or,  if  hi 
leaves  them,  as  a  bird  occasionally  dmn 
from  her  nest,  may  be  despoiled  of  th« 
possession.  As  to  the  hunting  of  tbt  ptf- 
tridge,  which.  Dr.  Shaw  observes,  i«  tk 
greater,  or  red-legged  kind,  the  tr8vell«n«p. 
"  The  Arabs  have  another,  though  a  «x** 
laborious,  method  of  catching  these  birA: 
for,  observing  that  they  become  koguid  wi 
fatigued  after  they  have  been  hasttl;  {Xt  ^ 
twice  or  thrice,  they  immediately  nu>  i» 
upon  them,  and  knock  them  down  ^ 
their  zervialtys,  or  bludgeons  as  we  ihwiW 
call  them."  Precisely  in  this  mannei  Js*) 
hunted  David,  coming  hastily  npoo  km 
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potttnir  mm  np  inceasantly,  in  hopes  that 
at  leng^th  hii  ctrenBth  and  resourceji  would 
&il,  and  be  would  Decome  on  easy  prey  to 
hia  pursuer.  Forskal  mentions  a  partridge 
whoM  name  in  Arabic  in  kurr  ;  and  Latham 
■Bja,  that,  in  the  province  of  Aodalunia  in 
tSpain,  the  name  of  the  partridge  is  churr  ; 
both  taken,  no  doubt,  like  the  Hebrew,  from 
iSM  note. 

PASSOVER,  riDB,  signifies  Imp,  pnttagt. 
11u9  paaiover  was  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
J«wt,  instituted  in  commemoration  of  their 
eominff  out  of  Egypt ;  because  the  night  be- 
fare  thrir  departure  the    de^itroying  nngel 
tbat    slew  the  fir8t-bom  of    the   Egyptians 
pAiaed  over  the  hoiues  of  the  Hebrews  wnth- 
oot  entering  them,  because  they  were  marked 
with  the  bloo<l  of  the  Iamb,  which,  for  this 
nuon.  was  called  the  paschal  lamb.     The 
foUowiiig  is  what  <  iud  ordained  concerning 
tbe  paaaorer :  'Il^e  mouth  of  the  coming  out 
of  Bjsypt  was  after  thm  to  be  the  first  month 
of  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  year ;  and  the 
foiii1«enth  day  of  this  month,  between  the 
two  erenings,  that  is,  between  the  stin's  de- 
cline and  its  setting,  or  rather,  according  to 
our  reckoaiDK.  between  three  o'clock  in  the 
■lienioon  and  sit  in  the  evening,  at  the  equi- 
nox, they  were  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb,  and 
,       lo  abstain  from  leavened  bread.    The  day 
,      faUowing,  being  the  fifteenth,  reckoned  from 
,       lis  o'clock  of  the  prci-eding  evening,  was  the 
,      gnnd  feast  of  the  passover,  which  continued 
wrea  days ;  but  only  the  first  and  seventh 
days   were  peculiarly   solemn.      The   slain 
',      )mmh  «M  to  be  without  defect,  a  male,  and 
of  Uut  year.     If  no  lamb  could  be  found, 
ibcy  might  take  a  kid.     'I'bey  killed  a  lamb 
or  a  kid  io  each  family  ;  and  if  the  number 
of  the  family  was  not  sufficient  to  eat  the 
jAinb,   they    might   associate    two    families 
^Kt«>getlier.     With  the  blood  of  the  lamb  they 
^kK^fiukled  the  door-posts  and  lintel  of  every 
^^kaair,  that  the  destroying  angel  at  the  sight 
^^^Bm  blood  might  pass  over  them.     They 
^^Rn  io  cat  the  lamb  the  same  night,  roasteu, 
irtlb  ualeavened  bread,  and  a  sallad  of  wild 
iBCtuecsi.  or  bitter  herbs.     It  was  forbid  to 
eat  may  yaxX  of  it  raw,  or  boiled ;  nor  were 
thtj  lu  break  a  bone  ;  but  it  w^is  to  be  eaten 
••br*,  eren  with  the  head,  the  feel,  and  the 
If  anything  remained  to  the  day 
tag,  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  Exod. 
I;  >um.  ix.  12 i  John  six.  36.     They 
)  ate  it  were  to  b«  in  the  posture  of  tra- 
s,  harmg  their  rems  girt,  shoes  on  their 
ftaven   in   their  hands,  and  eating  in  a 
hurry.     This  last  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
but  Uttk*  ob!ier>'ed  :  at  least,  it  was  of  no  ob- 
Untioa  after  that  night  when  they  came  out 
of  Kfiypl-    During  the  whole  eight  days  of  the 

Knovcr  no  leavened  bread  was  to  oe  used. 
ry  kept  the  first  and  last  day  of  the  feast ; 
jot  It  WHS  alloived  to  dress  victuals,  which 
waa  forbidden  on  the  sabbath-day.  I'he 
obligation  of  keeping  the  paasorer  was  so 
aCnrt,  that  whoever  shotda  aeglect  it  was 
csBdemacii  to  death.  Num.  is.  13.  But 
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those  who  had  any  lawful  impediment,  u  a 
journey,  sickness,  or  uncleanness,  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  for  example,  those  who  had 
been  present  at  a  funeral,  &c.,  were  to  defer 
the  celebration  of  the  passover  till  the  second 
month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month  Jair,  which  answers 
to  April  and  May.  We  see  an  example  of 
this  postponed  passover  under  Hezekiah, 
2  Chron.  xxx.  2,  3,  &c. 

The  modem  Jews  observe  in  general  the 
ceremonies  practised  by  their  ancestors  in 
the  celebration  of  the  passover.  Wliilst  the 
temple  was  in  existence,  the- Jews  brought 
their  lamb:t  thither,  and  there  sacrificed 
them  i  and  they  offered  their  blood  to  the 
priest,  who  (Miiu'ed  it  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  I'he  paschal  lamb  was  an  illustrious 
type  of  Christ,  who  became  a  sacrifice  for  the 
redemption  of  a  lost  world  from  sin  and 
misery  ;  but  resemblances  between  the  type 
and  antitype  have  been  strained  by  many 
writers  into  a  great  number  of  fanciful  par- 
ticulars. It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  assured, 
that  as  Christ  is  called  "  our  jiassover:"  and 
the  "  Lamb  of  God."  without  *'  spot,"  by 
the  "  sprinkling  of  whose  blood"  we  are  de- 
livered from  guilt  and  punishment ;  and  as 
faith  in  him  is  represented  to  us  as  "  eating 
the  flesh  of  Christ,"  with  evident  allusion  to 
the  eating  of  the  paschal  sacrifice ;  so,  in 
these  leading  particulars,  the  mystery  of  our 
redemption  was  set  forth.  The  paschal  lamb 
therefore  prefigured  the  offering  of  the  spot- 
le«<s  Son  of  God,  the  appointed  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  by  virtue  of 
which,  when  received  by  faith,  we  are  deli, 
vered  from  the  bondage  of  guilt  and  misery ; 
and  nourished  with  strength  for  our  heavenly 
journey  to  that  land  of  rest,  of  which  Canaan, 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  became  the 
diTinely  instituted  figure. 

PATiMOS,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
iCgean  Sea,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  which,  on  account  of  its  dreary  and 
desolate  character,  was  used  by  the  Uouian 
emperora  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  cri- 
minals. To  thu  island  St.  John  was  banished 
by  the  emperor  Domitian  ;  and  here  he  had 
his  revelation,  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse. 

PATRIARCHS.  This  name  is  given  to 
the  ancient  fathers,  chiefly  those  who  lived 
before  Moses,  a«  Adam,  Lamech,  Noah, 
Shem,  iic,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  and  heads  of  the  tribes.  The  He- 
brews call  them  princes  of  the  tribes,  or  heads 
of  the  fathers.  The  name  (patriarch  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek /w/riarcika,  "  head  of 
a  family." 

PAUL  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  the  principal 
city  of  CilJcia,  and  was  by  birth  both  a  Jew 
and  a  citizen  of  Rome,  Acts  xxi.  39 ;  xxii. 
25.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
of  the  sect  of  the  phorisees,  Philip,  iii.  6.  In 
his  youth  he  appears  to  have  been  taught 
the  art  of  tenumaking.  Acts  xviii.  3 ;  but 
we  must  remember  tltat  among  the  Jews  of 
those   days  a  liberal  education  was  often 
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aevompanied  by  instruction  in  Mine  me- 
chanical trade.  It  ia  probable  that  St.  Paul 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  literary  atlain- 
nients,  for  which  he  waa  so  eminent  in  the 
future  part  of  bis  life,  at  his  native  city  of 
Tarsu^i ;  and  he  afterwards  studied  the  law 
of  .Moses,  and  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
at  Jerusalem,  under  (j.imaliel,  a  celebrated 
rabbi,  Acts  xxii.  4.  St.  Paul  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  (jospelg ;  nor  is  it  known  whe- 
ther he  ever  heard  our  Saviour  preach,  or 
saw  him  perform  any  miracle.  His  name 
first  occurs  in  the  account  given  in  the  Acts 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  A.  D.  34, 
to  which  he  ia  Said  to  have  consented,  Acts 
viii.  I  :  he  is  upon  that  occasion  called  a 
younff  man  ;  but  we  are  nowhere  informed 
what  was  then  his  precise  age.  The  death 
of  St.  Stephen  was  followed  by  a  severe  per- 
■ecution  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  St. 
Paul  became  distinguished  among  its  ene- 
mies by  his  activity  and  violence.  Acts  viii.  3. 
Not  contented  with  displaying  his  hatred  to 
the  gospel  in  Judea,  he  obtained  authority 
from  the  High  Priest  to  go  to  Damascus, 
and  to  bring  back  with  him  bound  any 
Christians  whom  he  might  find  in  that  city. 
As  he  was  upon  his  journey  tliither,  A.D. 
35,  his  miraculous  conversion  took  place, 
the  circumstances  of  which  are  recorded  in 
Acts  ix.,  and  aie  frequently  alluded  to  in  his 
epistles,  1  Cor.  zv.  9 ;  (ial.  i.  13 ;  1  Tim.  i. 
12,  13. 

.Soon  after  St.  Paul  was  baptized  at  Da- 
mascus, he  went  into  Arabia ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  how  long  he  remained  there.  He 
returned  to  Damascus ;  and  being  super- 
naturally  qualified  to  be  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  he  immediately  entered  upon  his 
ministry  in  that  city.  The  boldness  and 
success  with  which  he  enforced  the  truths 
of  Christianity  so  irritated  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  that  they  resolved  to  put  him  to  death, 
Acts  ix.  23 ;  but,  this  design  being  known, 
the  disciples  conveyed  him  privately  out  of 
Damascus,  and  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  A.  D. 
38.  The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  remem- 
bering St.  Paul's  former  hostiLlity  to  the 
gosjjel,  and  having  no  authentic  account  of 
any  change  in  his  sentimenta  or  conduct,  at 
first  refused  to  receive  him  ;  but  bring  as- 
sured by  Barnabas  of  .St.  Paul's  real  cnnver- 
aion,  and  of  his  ^.tertions  at  Damascus,  they 
acknowledged  him  as  a  disciple,  Acts  ix.  27. 
He  remained  only  fifteen  days  among  them, 
Gal.  i.  18  j  and  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles 
except  St.  Peter  and  St.  James.  It  is  pro- 
bable thai  the  other  apostles  were  at  this 
time  absent  from  Jerusalem,  eiercising  their 
ministry  at  different  places.  The  zeal  with 
which  St.  Paul  preached  at  Jerusalem  had 
the  same  effect  as  at  Damascus  :  he  became 
BO  obnoxiouB  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that 
they  began  to  consider  bow  they  might 
kill  him.  Acts  i.\.  29  ;  which  when  the  bre- 
thren knew,  they  thought  it  right  that  he 
should  leave  the  city.  They  accompanied 
him  to  CKsarea,  anti  thence  he  went  inf" 
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the  regions  of  Syria  and   UUicia,  wli 
preached  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed. 
Gal.  i.  21,  23. 

Hitherto  the   preaching   of  St.  Paul,  aa  I 
well  as  of  the  otner  apostles  and  teachers,  1 
had  been  confined  to  the  Jew9  ;  but  the  con-.r 
version  of  Cornelius,  the  first  gentile  convert,  1 
A.D.  40,  having  convinced  aill   the  apostles) 
that  "  to  the  gentiles,  also,  God  had  graniedj 
repentance  unto  life,"  St.  Paul  was  soon  afterl 
conducted  by  Barnabas  from  Tarstu,  whidiJ 
had  probably  been  the  principal  place  of  lutJ 
residence  since  he  left  ilerusalcm,  and  theyj 
l)oth  began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  gen- 
tiles at  Antioch,  A  D.  42,  .Acta  xi.  25.  ITirirl 
preaching  was  attended  with  great  sacce 
I'he  first  gentile  church  was  now  es^lisbe 
at  Antioch ;  and  in  that  city,  and  at  thii 
time,  the  disciples  were  first  called  Chr 
tians,  .'Vets  xi.  26.    When  these  two  apo$tIa 
had  been  thus  employed  about  a  year,  a  pro-l 
phet  called  Agabus  predicted  an  approach 
famine,  which  would  adect  the  wnole 
of  Judea.     Upon  the  prospect  of  this 
mity,  the  Chri8tian.s  of  Antioch  made  a  conJ 
tribution  for  their  brethren  in  Judea,  ao 
sent  the  money  to  the  elders  at  Jeru«alea 
by  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  A.  D.  44,  Act*  i 
28,  &c.    This  famine  happened  soon  afterj 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the  emp 
Claudius.     It  is  supposed  that  St.  Pan 
the  nsion,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxii.  17.  wb 
he  was  now  at  Jerusalem  this  second 
after  his  conversion. 

St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having  execati 
their  commission,  returned  to  Antioch ;  i 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  that  city  they  « 
separated,  by  the  express  direction  of 
Holy  Ghost,  from  the  other  Cliristian  teack-l 
ers  and  prophets,  for  the  purpose  of  cany- 1 
ing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  thegcD- 
tiles  of  various  countries,  Acta  xiii.  I.  Thu* 
divinely  appointed  to  this  important  offxt, 
they  set  out  from  Antioch,  A.  D.  <3,  uo 
preached  the  gospel  successively  at  Sadimii 
and  Paphos,  two  cities  of  the  Isle  of  CypnUi 
at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidi*, 
and  at  Iconium,   Lystrai,   and  Derbc.  thrts 
cities  of  Lycaonia.     They  returned  to  Anti- ' 
och  tn  Syria.  .'V.  D.  47,  nearly  by  the  isat 
route.    '1  nis  first  apostolical  journey  of  Su  ' 
Paul,   in   which  he  was   accompanied  ami  j 
assisted  by  Barnabas,  is   supposed  to  bavs 
occupied  about  two  years  ;  and  in  the  coums  '. 
of  it  many,  both  Jews  and  gentiles,  «« 
converted  to  the  gospel. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  continued  at  .\ntiodi 
a  considerable  time  ;    and  while  they  wM 
there,  a  dispute  arose    between   tliem  »i>Aj 
some  Jewish   Christians  of  .ludea.     11 
men  asserted,  that  the  gentile  converts  cootfl 
not  obtain  salvation  through  the  gospel,  ua- 
less  they  were  circumcised  ;    I*aul  and  Bif- 
nabas  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  .\* 
XV.  1,  2.     This  dispute  was  earned  on  fof 
some  time  tvith  great   earaestnefs :  uui  *'  I 
being  a  question  in  which  not  only  the  p«-  j 
<wnt  Dutall  future  gentile  converts  i 
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it  wu  thought  right  that  St.  Patil  and 
ilarna})as,  with  some  others,  ehould  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  cnnsuU  the  apostles  and 
elder:)  cvncerninn;  it.  They  passed  through 
Plienicia  jtnd  Samaria,  and  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  Jenisalcm,  A.  D.  49,  a  council  was 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
imi)ortant  point.  Gal.  ii.  1.  St.  Peter  and 
^jt.  James  the  hew  were  preBeot,  and  deli- 
vered their  sentiments,  which  coincided  with 
those  of  St.  Paul  and  Banjabaa ;  and  after 
much  deliberation  it  was  agreed,  that  neither 
circumcision,  nor  conformity  to  any  part  of 
the  ritual  biw  of  Moses,  was  necessary  in 
gentile  converts ;  but  that  it  should  be  re- 
commended to  them  to  abstain  from  certain 
kuecificd  things  prohibited  by  that  law,  lest 
their  imlulgence  in  them  should  give  offence 
to  their  brethren  of  the  cireumcieion,  who 
were  still  very  zealous  for  the  observance  of 
the  ceremonial  part  of  their  ancient  rdigion. 
This  decision,  which  wa«  declared  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Holy  (ihost,  wis  commu- 
nicated to  the  gentile  C'hristiaxis  of  .Syria  and 
Cilicia  by  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the 
apostles,  elders,  and  whole  church  at  Jeru- 
Baletn,  and  conveyed  by  Judas  and  Silas, 
who  accompanied  .St.  Paul  and  OEirnabas  to 
Antioch  for  Ihnl  purpose. 

St.  Paul,  having  preached  a  short  time  at 
Antioch,   prnposed    to    Darnabas   that  they 
shoidd  visit  the  churches  which  they  had 
founded  in  different  cities,  Acta  xv.  36.    liar- 
nabas  readily  consented ;  but  while  they  were 
preparing  for  (he  journey,  there  arose  a  dis- 
a^eeraent  between  them,  which  ended  in 
their  separation.      In   consequence   of  this 
dispute  with  Barnabas.  St.  Paul  chose  Silas 
for  his  companion,  and  they  set  out  together 
from   Antioch,    A.D.    50.     They   travelled 
throueh  Syria  and   Cihcia,  confirming  the 
churches, and  then  came  to  Derbc  and  Lystra, 
Acts  xvi.   Thence  they  went  through  Phrygia 
and  Galatia;  and,  being  desirous  of  going 
into  Asia  Propria,  or  the  Proconsular  Asia, 
they   were   forbidden  by  the    Holy  Ghost. 
They  therefore  went  into  Mysia;  and,  not 
l>eing   permitted  by  tlie   Holy  Ghost  to  go 
into   fiithynia  as  they  had  mtetuied,    they 
went  to  Troas.    I^Tiile  St.  Paul  was  there,  a 
riaion  appeared  to  him  in  the  night :  "  There 
■tood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him, 
saying.  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help 
us."     St.  Piiu!  knew  this  vi.sion  to  be  a  com- 
mand from  Heaven,  and  in  obedience  to  it 
immediately   sailed   from  Troas    to   Samo- 
thracia,  and  the  ne.xt  day  to  Neapolis.  a  city 
of  Thrace;  and  thence  he  went  to  Philippi, 
the  principal  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia. 
St.    Paul    reinaincd  some  time  at   Philippi, 
preaching   the  gospel ;    and   several  occur- 
rences  which  took  place  in   that  city,  are 
recorded    in  Acts   xvii.      Thence   he   went 
through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia  to  Thes- 
Balonica,    Acts  xvii.,  where  he  preached  in 
the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  on  three  succes- 
sive sabbath -days.     Some  of  the  Jews,  and 
aumy  of  the  gentiles  of  both  sexes,  embraced 
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the  gospel ;  but  the  unbelieving  Jew$,  moved 
with  envy  and  indignation  at  the  success  of 
St.  Paul's  preaching,  excited  a  great  disturb- 
ance in  the  city,  and  irritated  the  po])itlace 
so  much  against  him,  that  the  brethren, 
anxious  for  his  safety,  thought  it  prudent  to 
send  him  to  Bcrea,  where  he  met  with  a 
better  reception  than  he  had  experienced  at 
Thessalonica.  The  Bereans  heard  his  in- 
structions with  attention  and  candour,  and 
having  compared  his  doctrines  with  the 
ancient  scriptures,  and  being  satisfied  that 
•Fesus,  whom  he  preached,  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  they  embraced  the  gospel ;  but  his 
enemies  at  Thessalonica,  being  mformed  of 
his  success  at  Berea,  came  thither,  and,  by 
their  endeavours  to  Ktir  up  the  )>eople  against 
him,  compelled  him  to  leave  that  city  also. 
He  went  thence  to  .Athens,  where  he  deli- 
vered that  discourse  recorded  in  .\cts  xvii. 
From  AlheuH,  Paul  went  to  Corinth,  .\cts 
xviii.,  A.D.  SI,  and  lived  in  the  house  of 
Afjuila  and  IViscilla,  two  Jews,  who,  being 
corajielled  to  leiu'e  Home  in  ctinscijuence  of 
Claudius'ji  edict  against  the  Jews,  had  lately 
settled  at  Corinth.  St  Paul  was  induced  to 
take  up  bis  residence  with  them,  because, 
like  himself,  they  were  tent-makers.  At 
first  be  preached  to  the  Jews  in  their  syna- 
gogue ;  hut  upon  their  violently  opposing  his 
doctrine,  he  declared  thut  from  that  time  he 
would  preach  to  the  gentiles  only ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  afterwards  delivered  his 
iiistructiuns  in  the  house  of  one  Justus,  who 
lived  near  the  synagogue.  Among  the  few 
JewK  wlio  embraced  the  gospel,  were  < 'rispus, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  bis  family ; 
and  many  of  the  gentile  Corinthians  "  hear- 
ing believed,  and  were  baptized."  St.  Paul 
was  encouraged  in  a  vision  to  iiersevere  in 
his  exertions  to  convert  the  innabitants  of 
Corinth  ;  and  although  he  met  with  great 
opposition  and  disturbance  from  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  and  was  accused  by  them  before 
Gallio,  the  Roman  governor  of  Achaia,  he 
continued  there  a  year  and  six  months, 
"teaching  the  word  of  God."  During  this 
time  he  supported  himself  by  working  at  his 
trade  of  tent-making,  that  he  might  not  be 
burdensome  to  the  disciples.  From  Corinth 
.St.  Paul  sailed  into  Syria,  and  thence  he 
went  to  Ephesus  :  thence  to  Ciesarea :  and 
is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
just  before  the  feast  of  pentecost.  After  the 
feast  he  went  to  -Antioch,  A.D.  53  ;  and  this 
was  the  conclusion  of  his  second  apostohcal 
journey,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
Silas ;  and  in  part  of  it,  Luke  and  Timothy 
were  also  with  him. 

Having  made  a  short  stay  at  .\ntioeh,  St. 
Paul  set  out  upon  his  third  apostolical  jour- 
ney. He  passed  through  Galatia  and  Phry- 
gia, A.  D.  54,  confirming  the  Christiana  of 
those  countries ;  and  thence,  according  to 
liis  promise,  he  went  to  Ephesus,  .Aii...  xix. 
He  found  there  some  disciples,  who  had 
only  been  tiaptized  with  J  (din's  baptism  ;  he 
directed  that  they  should  bo  baptized  ia  the 
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aune  of  Jesus,  and  tten  he  cooununirated 
to  them  the  tloly  Gho«t.  He  preached  for 
the  space  of  three  monthi  in  the  gynagogue ; 
but  the  Jews  bein^  hardened  beyond  con* 
viction,  and  gpeaking  reproachfully  of  the 
<'hnHtian  religion  Wfore  the  multitude,  he 
left  them ;  and  from  that  time  he  delivered 
Lis  instructions  in  the  school  of  a  person 
called  Tyrannus,  who  wag  probably  a  gen- 
tile. St.  Paul  continued  to  preach  in  this 
place  about  two  years,  so  that  all  the  inha- 
Ditants  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  "  heard 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks."  He  also  performed  many  miracles 
at  Ephesus ;  and  nut  only  great  numbers  of 
people  were  converted  to  I'hriatianity,  but 
many  also  of  those  who  in  this  superstitious 
city  used  incantations  and  magical  arts,  pro- 
fessed their  belief  in  the  gos[>el,  and  re- 
nounced their  former  practices  by  publicly 
burning  their  books.  Previous  to  the  dis- 
turbance raised  by  Demetrius,  Paul  had^ 
intended  to  continue  at  Ephesus  till  Tilua 
should  return,  whom  he  had  sent  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  church  at  Cormlh, 
2  Cor.  sii.  18.  He  now  thought  it  prudent 
to  go  from  EiihesuN  immediately.  Acts  xx., 
A.  D.  5G  ;  and  havmg  taken  an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  disciples,  he  set  out  for  Troos, 
2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
Titus.  Titus,  however,  from  some  cause 
which  is  not  known,  did  not  come  to  Troas ; 
and  Paul  was  encouraged  to  pass  aver  into 
Macedonia,  with  the  hope  of  making  con- 
verts. St.  Paul,  after  preaching  in  Mace- 
donia, receiving  from  the  Christians  of  that 
Country  Uberal  contributions  for  their  poor 
brethren  in  Judea,  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  went  to 
Corinth,  A.  D.  57,  and  remained  there 
about  three  months.  The  Christians  also 
of  Corinth,  and  of  the  rest  of  .Achaia,  con- 
tributed to  the  relief  of  their  brethren  in 
Judca.  .St.  Paul's  intention  was  to  have 
•ailed  from  Corinth  into  Syria ;  but  being 
informed  that  some  unbelieving  Jews,  who 
had  discovered  his  intention,  lay  in  wait  for 
him,  he  changed  his  plau,  passed  through 
Macedonia,  and  sailed  from  Philippi  to 
Troas  in  five  days,  A.  L).  58.  He  stayed  at 
Troas  seven  days,  and  preached  to  the 
Christians  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
day  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  From 
Troas  he  went  by  land  to  Assos ;  and  thence 
he  sailed  to  Mitylene ;  and  from  .Mitylene  to 
Miletus.  Being  desirous  of  reaching  Jeni- 
•alera  before  the  feast  of j)entecost,  he  would 
not  allow  time  to  go  to  Ephesus,  and  there- 
fore he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  l^phesian 
church  to  Miletus,  and  gave  ihem  instruc- 
tions, and  prayed  with  them.  He  told  them 
that  he  should  see  them  no  more,  which 
impressed  them  with  the  deepest  sorrow. 
From  Miletus  he  sailed  by  Cos,  Rhodes,  and 
Patara  in  Lycia,  to  Tyre.  AcU  xxt.  Finding 
some  disciples  at  Tyre,  he  stayed  with  them 
several  days,  and  then  went  to  l^toleinais, 
and  thence  to  Cwsarea.  While  St.  Paul  was 
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at  Caesarea,  the  propncc  Afimims  foretold 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  St.  Paul,  if  he 
Jerusalem,  would  suffer  much  from  the  J 
This  prediction  caused  great  oneaasen  tti 
St.  Paul's  friends,  and  they  endeavoond 
dissuade  him  from   his   intention  of 
thither.     St.  Paul,  however,  would  not 
to  their  entreaties,  but  declared  that  h« 
ready  To  die  at  Jerusalem,  if  it  were  n( 
sary,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jestt*. 
ing  him  thus  resolute,  they  densted      _ 
their  importunities,  and  accompanied  bin  t> 
Jenisalem.  where   he  ia   supposed  to  haw 
arrived  just  before  the  feast  of  pentecotl, 
A.  D.  58.     This  may  be  considered  u  tin 
end  of  St.  Paul's  third  apostolical  jouroi 

St.  Paul  was  received  by  the  apostles 
other  Christians  at  Jerusalem  with  great; 
and  affection ;  and  his  account  of  (he  $ui 
of  his  ministry,  and  of  the  collections 
he  had  made  among  the  Christiana  of  i 
donia   and   Achaia,   for    the   relief  of 
brethren  in  Judea,  afforded  them  much  od^ 
faction ;  but   not  long  after  his  arrival  B 
Jerusalem,   some  Jews    of   Asia,  -whti 
probably  in  their  own  eountn*  witnes 
Paul's  zeal  in  spreading  Chrinianity 
the  gentiles,  seeing  bim  one  day  in  the 
pie,  endeavoured  to  excite  a  tumult,  by 
mg  out  that  he  was  the  man  who  wu  umat 
to  destroy  all  distinction  between  Jew  us 
gentile;  who  taught  things  contrary  to th 
law  of  Moses  ;    and   who  bad  poDuted  tk 
holy  temple,  by  bringing  into  it  nndnsi' 
cised  heathens.     This  representation  did 
fail  to  enrage  the  multitude  against  -Si.  ~ 
they  seized  him,   dragged   him  out  of  _ 
temple,  beat  him,  and  were  upon  the  pdtf 
of  putting  him  to  death,  when  hevi>r» 
cued  out  of  their  hands  by  Ly*ias,  a  Boon 
tribune,  and   the    principal    military  ofal 
then  at  Jerusalem.     Wliat  followed,— la  ib- 
fence  before  Felix  and  Agrippa,— his  laij 
detention  at  Caesarea,  and  his  appeal  to  tk 
emperor,  which    occajjioned    his  vo: 
Rome,  are  all  circumstantially 
latter  chapters  of  the  Acts.     I  pon 
at  Rome,  St.  Paul  was  committed  tS 
of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  A.  D.  61 
scriptures  do  not  inform  us  whether  hem 
ever  tried  before  Nero,  who  was  at  thitliiM 
emperor  of  Rome  ;  and  the  learned  tie  mk 
divided  in  their   opinion    upon  that  pai* 
St.  Luke  only  says,  •*  Paul  was  snirrM  •» 
dwell  by  himaelf  with    a  soldier  that  hf 
him.     And  Paul  d«'elt  two  whole  wsoi  • 
his  own  hired  house,  and  received 'til  U* 
came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kiafJ* 
of  (jod,  and  teaching  tV  ■<■'  •);....»  ik'i 
loncem  the  Lord  Jesus  t 
fidence,  no  man   forbiddu.     .   ,_       i'^'i 
his   confinement    he   conv»teii  sBine  i"* 
resident  at  Rome,  and  munv  i^ntiW  «i 
among  the  rest,  several  p  '* 

the  emperor's  houscholtl. 

The  scripture  hiator}-  cuds  u 
of  St.  Paul  from  his  two  years 
at  Rome,  A.  D.  63  ;  and  no  anc^ffi  *^-" 
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lu«  left  us  anf  p&rticulon  of  the  remaining 

Girt  of  thi*  apuHtle's  life.  It  seeina  [>roba- 
e,  that,  immediately  after  he  recovered  hia 
liberty,  he  went  to  Jerusalem;  and  that 
•forwards  he  travelled  through  Asia  Minor, 
Crete,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  confirming 
Ui  conrerta,  and  regulating  the  aflairs  of  the 
diftrmt  churches  which  he  had  planted  in 
dMM  coaatriea.  Whether  at  this  time  he 
■lao  preached  the  gospel  in  .Spain,  as  some 
bave  imagined,  is  very  uncertain.  It  waa 
the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  church,  that 
St.  I*aul  returned  to  Home,  that  he  under- 
mot  a  second  imprisonment  there,  and  at 
but  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Nero. 
Tacitiu  and  .Suetonius  have  mentioned  a 
dreadful  fire  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the 
le  of  Nero.  It  was  oehtved,  though  pro- 
bly  without  any  reajian.  that  the  emperor 
imself  wax  the  author  of  that  fire ;  but,  to 
remove  the  odium  from  himself,  he  chose  to 
attribute  it  to  the  Christians ;  and,  to  give 
aomf  oiiloiir  to  that  unjust  imputation,  he 
ersecuted  them  with  tne  utraotit  cruelty, 
ation  St.  Peter  and  Paul  suffered 
I,  probably.  A.  D.  65 ;  and  if  we 
mar  credit  .Sulpitiiis  Severus,  a  writer  of  the 
&ftn  century,  the  former  waa  crucified,  and 
the  Utter  beheaded. 

St.  Paul  waa  a  person  of  great  natural 
abilities,  of  quick  apprehension,  strong  feel- 
logs,  firm  resolution,  and  irreproachable 
tku.  He  was  convensant  with  (irccian  and 
Jewith  literature ;  and  gave  early  proofs  of 
■a  active  and  zealuu>>  disposition.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  consider  his  character 
independent  of  his  supernatural  endowments, 
W  may  pronounce  that  be  was  well  qualified 
to  have  risen  to  distinction  and  eminence, 
and  that  he  was  by  nature  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  high  office  to  which  it  pleased  (lod  to 
call  him.  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he 
displayed  the  most  unwearied  perseverance 
aod  undaunted  courage.  He  waa  deterred 
by  no  difficulty  or  danger,  and  endured  a 
fTcat  variety  of  persecutions  with  patience 
And  cheerfulness.  He  gloried  in  being 
thought  worthy  of  suflering  for  the  name  of 
JcMM,  and  continued  with  unabated  seal  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  Christianity  a^inst  its 
batterrst  and  most  powerful  enemies.  He 
Waa  the  principal  instrument  under  Pro^n- 
dcncc  of  s|)reading  the  gospel  among  the 
ffentili-1 ;  and  we  have  seen  tliat  his  labours 
Esated  through  many  years,  and  reached  over 
»  cuniiderable  ctlent  of  country.  Though 
^r,.,>i,  .1. rally  styled  the  great  .-Vpostle  of  the 
.  he  began  his  ministry,  in  ahnost 
'  r  '-)'•  hy  preaching  in  the  synagogue  of 
•tews  i  and  though  he  owea  bv  far  the 
tier  part  of  hia  persecutions  to  the  oppo- 
and  malice  of  that  proud  and  obstinate 
eople,  whose  resentment  he  i>articularly 
[  incurred  by  maintaining  that  the  gentiles 
~  ~e  to  be  admitted  to  an  indiscnminate 
jcipation  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  dis- 
*tioo,  yet  it  rarely  happened  in  any 
e.  that  tome  of  the  Jews  did  not  yield 
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to  his  arguraenUi,  and  embrace  the  gospel. 
He  watched  with  iiatemal  care  over  thd 
churches  which  he  had  founded ;  and  was 
alwavs  ready  to  strengthen  the  faith,  and 
regulate  the  conduct,  of  his  converts,  by  such 
directions  and  advice  as  their  circumstances 
might  require. 

The  exertions  of  St.  Paul  in  the  cause  of 
ChriMtianity  were  not  confined  to  personal 
instruction  :  he  alno  wrote  fourteen  epistles 
to  individuals  or  churches,  which  are  now 
extant,  and  form  apart  of  our  canon.  These 
letters  furnish  evidence  of  the  soundness  and 
sobriety  of  his  judgment.     His  caution  in 
distinguishing  between  the  occasional  sug- 
gestions  of   inspiration,   and   the   ordinary 
exertions  of  his  natural  understanding,  is 
without  example  in  the  history  of  enthusiasm. 
His  morality  is  everywhere  calm,  pure,  and 
rational;  adapted  to  the  condition,  the  ac- 
tivity, and  the  butiiness  of  social  Ufe,  and  of 
its  various  relations;    free  from   the  over- 
scrupulousness  and  austerities  of  supersti- 
tion, and  from,  what  was  more  perhaps  to 
be  apprehended,  the  abstractions  of  quietism, 
and  tne  soarings  or  extravagancies  of  fanati- 
cism.  His  judgment  concerning  a  hesitating 
conscience,  his  opinion  of  the  moral  indiffer- 
ency  of  many  actions,  vet  of  the  prudence 
and  even   the   duty  of  comphance,  where 
non-compliance  would  produce  evil  eflPecta 
upon  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  observed 
it,  are  all  in  proof  of  the  calm  and  discrimi- 
nating character  of  his  mind  ;  and  the  uni- 
versal applicability  of  his  precepts  affords 
strong  presumption  of  his  inspiration.  What 
Lord   Lyttleton  has  remarked  of  the  pre- 
ference ascribed  by  i^t.  Paul  to  rectitude  of 
principle  above  every  other  religious  accom- 
plishment,   is  weighty:    "Though  I  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  charity,   1  am  become  as  sound- 
ing brass,  or  atinkhng  cymbal."  &c.,  1  Cor. 
xiii.  1 — 3.     Did  ever  enthusiast  prefer  that 
universal    benevolence,    meant    fiy   charity 
here,  (which,  we  may  add,  is  attainable  by 
every  man.)   to  faith   and    to   miracles,   to 
those  religious  opinions  which  he  had  em- 
braced, and  to  those  supernatural  graces  and 
gifts  which  he  ima^ned  he  had  acquired. 
Bay,  even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  i     Is  it 
not  the  genius  of  enthusiasm  to  set  moral 
virtues  infinitely  below  the  merit  of  faith; 
and  of  all  mural  virtues  to  value  that  least 
which  is  most  particularly  enforced  by  (jt. 
Paul,  a  spirit  of  candour,  moderation,  and 
peace  ?     Certainly,  neither  the  temper  nor 
the  opinions  of  a  man  subject  to  fanatic  de- 
lusions are  to  be  found  in  this  passage.     His 
letters,    indeed,  everywhere   discover  great 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  he  taught;  he 
was  deeply  impremed,  but  not  more  «o  thaa 
the  occasion  merited,  with  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance.     This  produces  a  corresponding 
animation  and  solicitude  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry.   But  would  not  these  consider- 
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ttion*.  TOppomnjr  them  to  have  been  well 
founded,  have  holden  the  aaine  place,  and 
produced  the  siame  eti'ect,  in  a  mind  the 
itron^esit  and  the  most  sedate  ?  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and  in 
other  resnects  of  sound  jiidi^inent,  wlio  had 
addicted  iiis  life  lo  the  service  of  the  gospel. 
We  aee  him.  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, travelling  from  country  to  country, 
enduring  every  apecieB  of  hartiship,  encoun- 
tering every  extremity  of  danger,  assaulted 
by  the  populace,  punished  by  the  magis- 
trates, scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left  for  dead  i 
expecting,  wherever  he  came,  a  renewal  of 
the  same  treatment,  and  the  Hame  dangers ; 
yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in 
the  next ;  spending  his  whole  time  in  the 
employment ;  sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures, 
his  ease,  his  safety  ;  persisting  in  tnis  course 
to  old  age,  unaltered  by  the  experience  of 
perversenesu,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  deser- 
tion :  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want,  labour, 
persecutions;  unwearied  by  long  confine- 
ment ;  undismaved  by  the  prospect  of  death. 
Such  was  .St.  Paul ;  and  such  were  "  the 
proofs  of  apostleship  found  in  him." 

The  following  remarks  of  Hug  on  the 
character  of  this  apostle,  are  equally  just  and 
eloquent:  Tiiis  moiit  violent  man,  having 
such  terrible  propensities,  whose  turbulent 
impulses  rendered  him  of  a  most  enterprising 
character,  would  have  become  nothing  better 
than  a  John  of  (jishala,  a  blood-intoxicated 
zealot,  inmirnv  iviiAqi  ical  ^vav,  breathing 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter,  Acts  i.-c.  1, 
had  not  his  whole  soul  been  changed.  The 
harsh  tone  of  his  mind  incbned  him  to  the 
principles  of  pbarisaism,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  severity,  and  was  the  pre- 
dominant parly  among  the  Jews.  Xalure 
had  not  ivithholden  from  him  the  external 
endowments  of  eloquence,  although  he  after- 
wards spoke  very  modestly  of  them.  At 
Lystra  be  was  deemed  the  tutelar  god  of 
eloquence.  This  character  qualified  for 
great  thingH,  but.  not  master  of  himself  from 
excess  of  internal  power,  ma.t  an  extreme  of 
human  dinpositions,  and,  according  to  the 
natural  course,  was  prone  to  absolute  ex- 
tremities. His  religion  was  a  destructive 
xeal,  his  anger  was  fierceness,  his  fury  re- 
quired victims.  A  ferocity  so  boisterous  did 
not  psychologically  qualify  him  for  a  Chris- 
tian, nor  for  a  ])bilanthropi8t ;  but,  least  of 
all,  for  a  quietly  enduring  man.  He,  never- 
theless, became  all  this  on  hia  cimversion  to 
Christianity,  and  each  bursting  emotion  of 
his  mind  subsided  directly  into  a  well-regu- 
ialed  and  noble  character.  Formerly  ha.sty 
and  irritable,  now  only  spirited  and  resolved; 
formerly  violent,  now  full  of  energy  and 
enterprising :  once  ungovernably  refractory 
against  everything  which  obstructed  him, 
now  only  persevering ;  once  fanatical  and 
morose,  now  only  serious ;  once  cruel,  now 
only  firm ;  once  a  harsh  zealot,  now  fear- 
ing God;  formerly  unrelenting,  deaf  to  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration,  now  himself  ac- 
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qnainted  with    tears,  which    he    had   seen 
without  effect  in  others.    Formerly  the  friend 
of  none,  now  the  brother  of  mankind,  l>ene- 
volent,   compassionate,    sympathiting ;    yet 
never  weak,  always  great :  in  the  midit  of 
sadness  and  sorrow  manly  and  noble ;  so  he 
showed  himself  at  his  deeply  moving  de- 
parture from   Miletus,  Acts  xi. :    it  is  like 
the  departure  of  .Moses,  like  the  resignation 
of  Samuel,  sincere  and  heartfelt,  fall  of  self. 
recollection,  and  in  the  midat  of  pain  fnll  of 
dignity.     Hia  writings  are  a  true  expression 
of  this  character,  with  regard  to  the  tone 
predominant  in  them.     Severity,  manly  sen- 
ousness,  and  sentiments  which  ennoble  the 
heart,  are  interchanged  with  m'ddneas,  aff» 
bility,  and  sympathy :  and  their  transinons 
are  such  as  nature  begets  in  the  heart  of  a 
man  penetrated  by  his  subject,  noble  and 
discerning.      He   exhorts,    reproaches    and 
consoles  again;  he  attacks  with  energy,  urges 
with  impetuosity,  then  again  he  speaks  kindly 
to  the  soul;  he  displays  his  finer  feeling* for< 
the  welfare  of  othera,  his  forl>earance  tad' 
his  fear  of  afflicting  any  body  :   all  as  the 
subject,  time,  o|)po8ite  dispositions,  and  cir- 
cumstances require.   There  prevails  through- 
out in  them  an  importuning  language,  u 
earnest  and  Uvely  communication.     Rota.  i. 
26 — 32,    is   a   comprehensive   and  vigorooi 
description  of  morals.    His  antitheses.  Rum. 
ii.  21—24;  2  Cor.  iv.  8—12;  vi.  9 — 11;  ij. 
22 — 30;  his  enumerations,  1  Cor.  xiii.  4— 10; 
2Cor.  vi.  4— 7;  2  Tim.  iii.  1—5;  Ephes.iv. 
4 — 7  ;    V.  3 — 6  ;    his  (gradations.  Rom.  riii. 
29,  30;  Titus  iii.  3,  4;  the  interrogatioM, 
exclamations,  and  comparisons,  Bometuw*' 
animate  his  language  even  so  as  to  giw  t 
visible  existence  to  it.   That,  however,  which 
we  principally  perceive  in  Patil,  and  fmm 
which  hia  whole  actions  and  operatioo*  he- 
come  imelligible,  is  the  peculiar  imi>rt«i^ 
which  the  idea  of  a  universal  reludoti  lu« 
wrought  n|)on  his  mind.    Tliis  iilfn  of  »'st*h. 
liahing  a  religion  for  the  world  hail  Dot  w 
profoundly    engrossed    any   soul,    nowhere 
kindiled  so  much  vigour,  and   projected  it 
into  such  a  constant  energy.     In  tbi.s  be  wa» 
no  man's  scholar  ;  this  be  bad  imroeiliiielj 
received  from   the  Spirit  of  his  Master;  it 
was  a  spark  of  the  divine  light  which  enkin- 
dled hiin.     It  was  this  which  never  alloiwd 
him   to  remain   in  Palestine  and  in  Smi, 
which  so  powerfully  impelled  him  to  foreiga 
parts.      The  portion  of  some   others  •* 
Judea  and  its  environs:   but  his  mi'-fion  tm 
directed  to  the  nations,    and  his  allotiBH* 
was  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world.    Thfli 
he   began    his   career   among   the   diflenst 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  and  when  thii  limit 
also  became  too  confined  for  him,  be  ^^ 
with  equal  confidence  to  Europe,  among ethff 
nations,  ordinances,   sciences,  and  custooii 
and  here  likewise  he  finally  with  the 
defatigable  spirit  circulated  hit  plans. 
the  pillani  of  Hercules.     In  this  manni 
prepared  the  overthrow  of  two  religi 
of  nis  anceatora,  and  that  of  the  heat! 
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PEACOCK,  Q"3in,  I  Kings  x.  22; 
3  ChroD.  ix.  21 :  a  bird  distinguished  by  the 
length  of  itH  tail,  and  the  brilliant  spot.i  with 
which  it  ia  adorned ;  whicli  dis).>Iays  all  that 
dazzles  in  the  sparkling  lustre  of  gems,  and 
all  that  astonishes  in  the  rainbotv.  The 
peacock,  is  a  bird  originally  of  India  ;  thence 
orooght  into  Persia  and  IViedia.  Aristopha- 
nes  mentions  Persian  peacocks  ;  and  Suidas 
calls  the  peacock  the  Median  bird.  From 
Peraia  it  was  gradually  dispersed  into  Judea, 
Eg}rpt,  Greece,  and  Luroptr.  If  the  fleet  of 
Solomon  ^'isited  India,  they  mi^^lit  easily  pro- 
cure this  bird,  whether  from  India  itself,  or 
from  Persia;  and  certainly  the  bird  by  its 
beauty  was  likely  to  attract  attention,  and 
to  be  brought  among  other  rarities  of  natural 
history  by  Solomon's  servants,  who  would 
he  instructed  to  collect  every  curiosity  iit 
the  countries  they  visited. 

PEaRIj,  a  hard,  white,  shining  body, 
usually  roundish,  found  in  a  sht-11-flsh  resem- 
bling an  oyiiler.  The  oriental  ])earls  have  a 
fine  jiolished  gloss,  and  are  tinged  with  an 
elegant  blush  of  red.  They  are  eHteeinei)  in 
the  east  beyond  all  other  jewels. 

PEL.\<jilAN.*i.  a  sect  that  arose  in  the 
fifth  century.  Pelagius  was  a  Urili^ib  monk, 
of  some  rank,  and  very  exalted  refiutation. 
He,  with  his  friend  Telestius,  Ira  veiled  to 
Rome,  where  they  resided  very  early  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  opposed  with  warmth  cer- 
tain received  notions  respecting  utiginal  sin, 
and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace.  What  re- 
ception their  doctrines  met  with  at  Rome  does 
nut  appear:  but  their  virtue  excited  geneial 
approbation.  On  the  approach  of  the  (iuths, 
they  retired  to  Africa,  where  Celealiui  re- 
mained, with  a  view  of  gaining  admittance 
aa  a  presbyter  into  the  church  of  tlarlhage. 
Pelatnns  proceeded  to  Palestine,  where  ho 
enjoyed  the  favour  and  piotection  of  ilohn, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  But  his  fnend  and  his 
opinions  met  with  a  very  different  reception 
from  St.  Augustine,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Hippo.  Whatever  parts  were  visited  by 
these  unorthodox  friends,  they  still  asserted 
their  peculiar  opinions ;  and  they  were  gra- 
dually engaged  in  a  warm  contest,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  were  probably  led  to 
advance  more  than  ha<ll  originally  occurred 
to  them.  In  ronteniling  for  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines,  they  are  said  to  have  as- 
serted, "  that  mankind  derived  no  injury 
from  the  sin  of  Adam;  that  we  are  now  as 
capable  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  iiod  a.s 
he  was;  that,  othen\-ise,  it  would  have  lieen 
cruel  and  absurd  tu  propose  to  mankind 
the  performance  of  certain  duties,  with  the 
•auction  of  rewards,  and  the  denunciation 
of  punishments;  and  that,  consequently, 
men  are  born  without  vice,  as  well  as  with- 
out virtue."  Pelagius  is  charged  also  with 
having  maintained,  "  that  it  is  possible  for 
men,  provided  they  fully  emjiloy  the  powers 
and  faculties  with  which  tliey  are  endued,  to 
live  without  sin;"  and  though  lie  did  not 
Jeny  that  external  grace,  or  the  doctrines 
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and  motives  of  the  gospel,  are  neccMary,  yet 
he  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  necessity  of 
internal  grace,  or  the  aids  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
He  acknowledged,  "  that  the  powt-r  we  [los- 
sesa  of  obeying  the  will  of  God,  is  a  divine 
gift;"  but  asserted,  "  tlwt  the  direction  of 
this   power  depends  upon   ourselves ;    that 
natural  death  ia  not  a  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  .'Vdam,  but  of  the  frame  of  man  ;  and 
that  Adam  would  have  died,  though  he  had 
not  sinned."    Isidore,  tf'hrysoslom,  and  Au- 
gustine strenuously  opposed  these  opinions  j 
and  the  latter  procured  their  condemnation 
in  a  synod  held  at  Carthage  in  Hi,     They 
were,  however,  favourably  received  at  Rome; 
and   pope  Zozimus  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Pelagian  party :  hut  his  decision  against  the 
African  bishops,  who  had  ojiposed  Pclagian- 
ism,  was  disregarded  by  them,  and  the'pon- 
tirf"  yielded  at  length  tu  their  reasonings  and 
remonstrances,   and    condemned    the    men 
whom  he  had  before  honoured  with  his  ap- 
|irobation.    The  council  of  Kphesus  likewise 
condemned   the   opinions   of    Pelagius   and 
Celestius;    and  the   emperor  Ilonorius,  ia 
■118,  published  an  edict,  which  ordained  that 
the  leaders  of  the  sect  should  be  expelled 
from  Home,  and  their  folloivcrs exiled.  Some 
of  the  Pelagianti  taught  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man.  and  that  men  might  lead  sinless 
lives,  because  (Jhrist  did  so;  that  Jesus  be- 
came (.'hrist  after  bis  baptism,  and  God  after 
his  resurrection ;  the  one  arising  from  his 
unction,   the  other   from   the   merit  of  his 
passion.     The   Pelagian  controversy,  which 
began  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  original 
sin,  w,^s  cxlejided  to  jtredestinntion,  and  ex- 
cited continual  discord  and  division  in  the 
church.      It  must   hoxvever  be  recollected, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  sentiments 
of  Pelagius   only  through   the   medium    of 
his  opponents ;  and  that  it  is  prob.ihle  that 
they  were  much  misrepresented.     See  Au. 
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The  followers  of  the  truly  evangelical 
Arminius,  or  those  who  hold  the  tenet 
of  general  redemption  with  its  concomi- 
tants, have  often  been  greatly  traduced,  by 
the  ignorant  among  their  doctrinal  oppo- 
nents,  as  Pelagians,  or  at  least  as  Semi- 
Pelagians.  It  may  therefore  serve  the  cause 
of  truth  to  exhibit  the  appropriate  reply 
which  the  Dutch  Arminians  gave  to  this 
charge  when  urged  against  them  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  which  they  verified  and 
maintained  by  arguments  and  authorities 
thai  were  iinansweralde.  In  their  concluding 
observations  they  say,  "  From  all  these  re- 
marks a  judgment  may  easdy  be  formed  at 
what  an  immense  distance  our  sentiments 
stand  from  the  dogmatical  as.sertions  of  the 
Pelagians  and  Semi -Pelagians  on  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  conversion  nf  m»n,  Pelagius,  in 
the  first  instance,  attributed  all  things  to 
nature  :  but  we  acknowledge  nothing  but 
grace.  When  Pelagius  was  blamed  far  not 
acknowledging  grace,  he  began  indeed  to 
speak  of  it,  but  it  is  evident  that  by  graet 
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he  understood  the  power  of  nature  as  created 
hy  (jod,  that  is,  Ihf  rational  vill:  but  by 
l^race  we  understand  a  supernatural  gift. 
I'clagius,  when  afterwards  pressed  with  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  also  admitted  this  super- 
natural grace  ;  but  he  placed  it  «olely  in  the 
external  teaching  of  the  law :  though  we 
affirm  that  (iod  offern  his  word  to  men,  yet 
we  likewise  affirm  that  He  inwardly  causes 
the  underHtanding  to  believe.  Subsequently 
Pelagius  joined  to  this  external  grace  that  tn/ 
which  tins  are  pardoned  .-  we  acknowledge 
not  only  the  grace  by  which  sins  are  for- 
given, but  also  that  by  which  men  are  as- 
sisted to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  sin. 
In  addition  to  his  previous  conceiusions  Pela- 
gius  granted,  that  the  grace  of  Christ  was 
requisite  beside  the  two  kinds  which  he  had 
enumerated ;  but  he  attributed  it  entirely  to 
the  doctrine  and  example  of  Christ  that  we 
are  aided  in  our  endeavours  not  to  commit 
sin  :  we  likewise  admit  that  the  doctrine  and 
example  of  Christ  atford  us  some  aid  in  re- 
framing  from  sin,  but  in  addition  to  their 
influence  wc  also  place  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  which  tJctd  endues  us,  and  whicn 
enlightens  our  understandings,  and  confers 
strength  and  power  upon  our  will  to  abstain 
from  sinning.  When  Pelagius  afterwards 
owned  the  assistance  of  divine  power  in- 
wardly working  in  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  placed  it  solely  in  the  enlightening  of  the 
iinilerslanding  :  but  we  believe,  tliat  it  is  not 
only  necessary  for  us  to  know  or  wxlerstand 
what  we  ought  to  do,  but  that  it  is  also 
requisite  for  us  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  we  may  he  rendered  capable 
of  performing,  and  may  delight  in  the  per- 
formance of,  that  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do. 
Pelagiu<4  admitted  grace, — but  it  has  been  a 
question  with  some  whether  he  meant  only 
tlhiminatiiin,  or,  beside  this,  a  power  com- 
municated 10  the  will; — he  admitted  grace, 
but  he  did  this  only  to  show  that  by  means  of 
it  man  can  with  greater  ease  act  aright ;  we,  on 
the  contrary,  affirm  that  grace  is  bestowed, 
not  that  we  may  be  able  with  greater  ease  to 
act  aright,  (which  is  as  though  we  can  do 
this  even  without  grace,)  hut  that  grace  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  act  at 
all  aright.  Pelagius  asserted,  that  man,  so 
far  from  requiring  the  aid  of  grace  for  ihe 
performance  of  good  actions,  is,  through  the 
powers  implanted  in  him  at  Ihe  time  of  his 
creation,  capable  of  fiiltilling  the  whole  law, 
of  loving  (rod,  and  of  overcoming  all  temp- 
tations :  we,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  required  for  the  performance 
of  every  act  of  piety.  Pelagius  declared, 
that  by  the  workti  of  nature  man  renders 
himself  worthy  of  grace  i  but  we,  in  common 
with  the  church  universal,  condemn  this 
dogma.  When  Pelagius  afterwards  himself 
condemned  this  tenet,  he  understood  by 
grace,  partly  natural  grace,  whicii  is  ante- 
cedent to  all  merit,  and  partly  remission  of 
»ins,  which  he  acknowledged  to  be  gratui- 
tous; but  he  ailded,  that  through  works 
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performed  by  the  powers  of  nature  alone,  at 
least  through  the  desire  of  good  and  the  im« 
perfect  longing    after    it,   men    merit 
spiritual  grace  Tiy  which  they  are  assisted 
good  works  :  but  we  declare,  that  men 
that  which  is  good  on  account  of  God's  pi 
venience  or  going  before  them  by  his  graci 
and  exciting  within   them  a  longing  afti 
good ;  otherwise  grace  would  no  longer 
grace,  because  it  would  not  be  graiaitt 
bestowed,  but  only  on  account  of  the  merit 
man."  That  many  who  have  held  some  tei 
in  common   with  the    true   Arminians  ha< 
been,  in  different  degrees,  followers  of  Pe 
gius  is  well  known ;  but  the  original  A 
nians  were  in  truth  as  far  from  Pelagian 
Semi-Pelagian  errors,  granting  the  out: 
of  Pelagius  to  be  fairly   reported  by 
adversaries,   aa  the  Calvinists   themael' 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  whole 
of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  of  the  cogni 
societies  to  which  they  have  given  riae, " 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

PELICAN,  nwp.  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Dent 
17;  Psalm  cii.  7;  Isaiah  xxxiv.  It 
ii.   14  ;   a  A'ery  remarkable  aquatic  bird, 
the  size  of  a  large  goose.     Its  colour  ii 
grayish  white,  except  that  the  neck  look* 
little  yellowish,  and  the  middle  of  the  ' 
feathers  are  blackish.     The  bill  is  long, 
hooked  at  the  end,  and   ha.s  under  it  a 
membrane,  extended  to  the  throat,  whl 
makes  a  bag  or  sack,  capable  of  holdiiif 
very  huge  quantity.      I-eeding   her  ymr 
from  this  bag  has  so  much  the  appeanitee 
feeding  them  with  her  own  blood,  that 
cansed  this  fabulous  opinion  to  be  pro)** 
gated,  and  made  the  pelican  an  emblem  of 
paternal,  as  the  stork  had  been  before  cho««a, 
more  justly,  of  filial  affection.    The  voice  tff 
this  bird  is  harsh  and  dissonant,  which  soot 
say  resembles  that  of  a  man  grievonsl j  con- 
plaining.    David  compares  his  groaning  D 
it.  Psalm  cii.  7- 

PENTATEUCH.  This  word,  whieh 
derived,  from  the  Greek  nwrdiTtvxn,  froa 
■w(irrf,five,  and  rtvxot,  a  eolume,  aignifiesilM 
collection  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  whidt 
are  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Nnmlxf*. 
and  Deuteronomy.  That  the  Jews  h«rt 
acknowledged  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, from  the  present  time  back  to  the  en 
of  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  capU»- 
ity,  a  period  of  more  than  two  thooiaaJ 
three  hundred  years,  admita  not  a  possitiililj 
of  doubt.  The  five  books  of  Mocei  h*n 
been  during  tliat  period  conatanily  pUod 
at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  aacred  voliioi; 
and  divided  into  fixed  portions,  one  of  v^x^ 
was  read  and  explained  In  their  synagu^ue^ 
not  only  every  Sabbath  with  the  other  jotp- 
tures,  but  in  many  places  twice  a  week,  »ni 
not  unfrequently  every  evening,  w" 
alone  were  read.  They  have  been 
as  divinely  inspired  by  every  Jew 
even  by  the  sadducees,  who  que«tioD( 
divinity  of  the  remaining  works  of  the  i>'A 
Testament.     In  truth,  the  veneraiion  of  <i* 
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Jvws  for  their  scriptures,  and  al)ove  all  for 
the  Pentateuch,  seems  to  have  risen  almost 
to  a  superstitious  reverence.  E.xtracts  from 
the  Mosaic  law  were  written  on  pieces  of 
parchment,  and  placed  on  the  borders  of 
their  garments,  or  round  their  wrists  and 
foreheada  :  nay,  they  at  a  later  period  count- 
ed, with  the  minutest  e,i(actness,  not  only 
th«  chapters  and  paroeraphs.  but  the  Avords 
and  letters,  which  each  book  of  their  scrip- 
tures contains.  Thu.s  also  the  translation, 
fint  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  afterwards  of 
the  remaining  works  of  the  Old  Testament, 
into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Ale.xandrian 
Jews,  disseminated  this  s-icrctl  volume  over 
a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world,  in  the 
lan^iage  most  univer^^al]y  understood,  and 
rendered  it  accessible  to  the  learned  and 
inquisitive  in  every  country  ;  su  as  to  pre- 
clude all  suspicion  that  it  could  he  materi- 
ally altered  by  either  Jews  or  ("hriistians,  to 
support  their  respective  opinion:!  as  to  the 
person  and  character  of  the  .Messiah ;  the 
substance  of  the  text  being,  by  this  transla- 
tion, fi.xed  and  authenticated  at  least  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  our  Lord. 

But.  long  previous  to  the  captivity,  two 
particular  e.tamples,  deserving  peculiar  at- 
tention, occur  in  the  Jewish  history,  of  the 
public   and    solemn    liomage    paid    to   the 
saf redness  of  the   Mosaic  law  as  ]iromul- 
gated  in  the  Pentateuch ;   and  which,  by 
consequence,  aflbrd  the  fullest  testimony  to 
the  authenticity  of  the    PentBtcuch  itself: 
the  one  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  while  the 
«eparale  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  still 
Bunsisted  ;  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  his 
great    grandson   .loslah,  subsetjuent  to  the 
captivity  of  Israel.     In  the  former  we  see 
the  pious  monarch  of  Judah  assembling  the 
priests  and   Levites  and   the  rulers  of  the 
people ;  to  deplore  with  him  the  trespasses 
of  their  fathers  against  the  divine  law,  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  those  chastise- 
ments    which,    according   to    the    prophetic 
warnings   of  that   law,  had  been    intlic-ted 
upon  them ;  to  open  the  house  of  (Jod  which 
Ills  father  had  impiau.sly  shut,  and  restore 
the  true  worshin  therein   according  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  2  Kings  xviii.  j  2  Chron.  x\ix., 
XXX.  i  with  the  minutest  particulars  of  which 
he    complied,   in  the   sin-oH'erings   and  the 
peace  offerings  which,  in   conjunction  with 
his  people,  he  offered  for  the  kingdomi  and 
the  sanctuary  and  the  people,  to  make  atone- 
ment  to  4iod  for  them  and  for  all  Israel; 
restoring  the  service  of  <iod  as  it  had  been 
performed  in  the  jjurcst  times.  "  And  Heze- 
kiah,"  says  the  sacred  narrative,  "  rejoiced, 
^ntl  all  the  people,  that  (lod  had  prepared 
the  people;  for  the  thing  was  done  sudden- 
ly," 2  Chron.  x.xix.  36  ;  immediately  on  the 
king's  accession  to  the  throne,  ontlie  first  de- 
claration of  bis  pious  resolution.     How  clear 
a  proof  does  tbis  exhibit  of  the  previous  ex- 
istence and  clearly  acknowledged  authority 
of  those  laws  which  the  Pentateuch  contains ! 


But  a  yet  more  remarkable  part  of  thia 
transaction  still  remains.  At  this  time  Ho- 
shea  was  king  of  Israel,  and  so  far  disposed 
to  countenance  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
that  he  appears  to  have  made  no  opposition 
to  the  pious  zeal  of  Hezekiah  ;  who,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  ivhole  congregation 
which  he  had  a.ssemliled,  sent  out  letters 
and  made  a  proclamation ,  not  only  to  his 
own  people  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xxs.  1,  "  but 
to  Ephraira  and  .Manasseh  and  all  Israel, 
from  Beersheha  even  unto  Dan,  that  they 
should  come  to  the  house  of  the  l;ord  at 
Jenisalem,  to  keep  the  pasaover  unto  the 
Lord  Gud  of  Israel ;  saying.  Ye  children  of 
Israel,  turn  again  to  the  Lord  God  of  .Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ami  he  will  return 
to  the  remnant  of  yuii  who  are  escaped  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Assyria;  and 
he  not  yc  like  your  fathers  and  j-our  bre- 
thren, which  trespassed  against  the  Lord 
(iod  of  their  fathers,  who  therefore  gave 
them  up  to  desolation  as  ye  see.  Now  be 
yc  not  stiff  necked,  as  your  fathers  were; 
but  yield  yourselves  unto  tlie  Lord,  and 
enter  into  his  sanctuary  which  he  hath  sanc- 
tified for  ever,  and  serve  the  Lord  your  God, 
that  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  may  turn 
away  from  you.  .So  the  post.s  passeu  from 
city  to  city  through  the  country  of  Hphraim 
and  Manasseh  even  unto  Zebulun,"  2  Chron. 
.XXX,  6,  &c. 

Now,  can  we  conceive  that  such  an  at- 
tempt as  this  could  have  been  made,  if  the 
Pentateuch  containing  the  IMosaic  code  had 
not  been  as  certainly  recognised  through 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  as  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  i  The  success  was  exactly  such 
as  we  might  reasonably  expect  if  it  were  so 
acknowledged ;  for,  though  many  of  the  fen 
tribes  laughed  to  scorn  and  mocked  the 
messengers  of  llezekiah,  who  invited  them 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  passover,  from  the 
impious  contempt  which  through  long  dis- 
use they  had  conceived  for  it ;  "  Neverthe- 
less," says  the  sacred  narrative,  "  divers  of 
Asher  and  Manasseh  and  of  Zehulun  hum- 
bled themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  there  assembled  at  Jerusalem  much 
ucople,  to  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened 
oread  in  the  second  raonth,  a  very  great 
congregation  ;  and  they  killed  the  passover, 
and  the  priests  and  Leiites  stood  in  their 
places  after  their  manner,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God.  !^o  there 
was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem  ;  for  since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of 
Israel,  there  was  not  the  like  at  Jerusalem  : 
and  when  all  this  was  finished,  all  Israel 
that  were  present  went  out  to  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  brake  the  images  in  pieces,  and 
cut  down  the  proves,  and  threw  down  the 
high  places  and  the  altars  out  of  all  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  in  Ejibraim  also  and  Manas- 
seh,  until  they  had  utterly  tlestroyed  them 
all."  2  Chronicles  xx.v.  11  ;  xxxi.  Cau  any 
clearer  proof  than  this  be  desired  of  the  con- 
stant and  universal  acknowledgment  of  the 
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)  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateucli  through- 
^out  the  entire  nation  of  the  Jews,  notivith- 
1  atandinj^  the  idolatries  and  corniptions  which 
•o  often  prevented  ita  receinng  such  obedi- 
ence as  that  acknowledgment  ought  to  hare 
produced?  The  argument  from  this  cer- 
tain antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  copy 
of  which  existed  in  the  old  Samaritan  cha- 
racter as  well  as  in  the  modem  Hebrew,  is 
moKt  conclusive  as  to  the  numerous  prophe- 
Cies  of  Christ,  and  the  future  and  present 
condition  of  the  Jews  which  it  rnntains. 
These  are  proved  to  have  been  delivered 
many  ages  before  they  were  accom]>lished  ; 
ihey  could  be  only  the  result  of  divine  pre- 
science, and  the  uttering  of  them  by  Mosea 
proves  therefore  the  inspiration  and  the 
■uthority  of  hia  writings.  See  Law,  and 
Moses. 

PENTECOST.  ntwTfitorli,  a  solemn  festival 
of  the  Jews  ;  so  called,  because  it  was  cele- 
brated on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  sijcteenth 
of  Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the 
passover.  The  Hebrews  call  it  the  feast  of 
•weeks,  because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after 
the  passover.  They  then  offered  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  wheat-han'est,  which  was  then 
completed ;  besides  which,  they  presented  at 
the  temple  seven  lambs  of  that  year,  one 
calf,  and  two  rams  for  a  burnt-offering;  two 
lambs  fur  a  peace-oSering ;  and  a  goal  for  a 
sin-olTering,  Lev.  x-xiii.  15,  16;  Exod.  rxxiv. 
12  i  Deut.  xvl.  9,  10.  The  feast  of  pentecost 
was  iuBtituted  among  the  Israelites,  first,  to 
oblige  them  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  there  to  acknowledge  his  absolute  do- 
minion over  the  whole  country,  by  oflerinff 
him  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest ;  ana, 
secondly,  to  commemorate  and  give  thanks 
to  liod  for  the  law  which  he  had  given  them 
from  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt.  The  modem  Jews 
celebrate  the  pentecost  for  two  days.  They 
deck  the  synagogues,  where  the  law  is  reaa, 
and  their  own  houses,  with  garlands  of 
flowers.  They  hear  an  oration  in  praise 
of  the  law,  anil  read  from  the  Pentateuch 
and  prophets  lessons  which  have  a  relation 
to  tills  festival,  and  accommodate  iheir  pray- 
ers to  the  same  occasion.  It  was  on  the 
feast  of  pentecost  that  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
Rcended  in  the  miraculous  manner  related, 
Acts  ii. 

PERGAISUtS,  a  city  of  Troas,  very  con- 
liderablc  in  the  time  of  John  the  evangelist. 
Rev.  ii.  12,  13.  This  city  was,  for  the  space 
of  one  himdred  and  fifty  years,  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name  founded  by 
Philetaerus,  B.  0.  2.S3  ;  who  treacherously 
made  use  of  the  treasures  committed  to  his 
care  by  Lysimachus  after  the  battle  of  Ipaus, 
and,  seizing  on  Pergamus,  established  an 
independent  kingdom.  After  Philetaerus 
were  five  kings  of  the  same  race  ;  the  last  of 
'  whom.  Attains  Philopater,  left  his  kingdom, 
I  which  compreliended  Mysia,  .IvoUs,  Ionia, 
Lvdia,  and  Caria,  to  the  Roman  empire ;  to 
wnich  it  lielonged  when  the  first  Christian 
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church  was  established  there.  This 
early  became  corrupted  by  the  Kirobli 
for  which  it  was  reproved  bv  St.  John, 
charged  quickly  to  repent,  her.  ii.  1 
Perg^amus,  now  called  Bergamo,  like  mcMt 
other  places  which  have  been  cursed  by  tbe 
presence  of  the  Turks,  is  reduced  to  cwi- 
parative  decay,  containing  a  poor 
tion,  who  are  too  indolent  or  too 
to  profit  by  the  richness  of  their 
beauty  of  the  climate.  The  numi 
habitimts,  however,  is  still  said  to  a: 
to  thirty  thousand,  of  vrhom  three  tl 
are  Greek  Christians.  Many  reaai&i  rf 
former  ma^tnificence  are  still  to  be  foati; 
amonnt  which  are  those  of  sereral  ChrisaiB 
churches.  It  is  about  si.Tty  imle*  nortk  <f 
Smyrna.  The  celebrated  phyakian  Qdn 
was  a  native  of  this  place. 

PERIZZITES.  The  ancient  inhabilala 
of  Palestine  mingled  with  the  CamamilK 
There  is  also  a  great  probability  thit  tkjy 
themselves  were  Canaanites,  but,'  hiTiiif  W 
fixed  habitations,  were  wandering  aboattiflt 
and  there,  and  scattered  over  all  the  eouim. 
Thus,  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  m 
Canoanite  and  Perizzite  were  in  the  laaJ, 
Gen,  xiii.  ?  ;  Josh.  xvii.  15.  Solomoa  cab- 
dued  the  remains  of  the  CanaanJtca  mi 
Perizzites,  which  the  children  of  liririU 
not  rooted  out,  and  made  tht ; 
hiin,  1  Kings  ix.  20,  21  ;  2  ( 
There  still  remained  some  of  this  pco] 
late  as  the  time  of  Exra,  ii.  1 

PERSECUTION  is  any  pain  or 
which  a  person  designedly  inflicts  upoa 
tlier ;  and,  in  a  more  restrained  seoie.  ii 
sufierings  of  Christians  on  account  of  (ier 
religion.  ITie  establishment  of  ChrirtaSW 
was  opposed  by  the  powers  of  the  woriioi 
occasioned  several  severe  perseculioms i^iaf 
(Christians,  during  the  reigns  of  «t«i1  I» 
man  emperors.  Though  the  absorditiaa 
nolytheism  were  openly  derided  andojo"* 
by  the  apostlesand  their  successors. yetitdM 
not  appear  that  any  public  laws  wm  rated 
against  Christianity  till  the  reign  of  N« 
A.  D.  64,  by  which  time  it  )tad 
considerable  stability  and  extent.  Ac 
greater  number  of  the  first  eon 

tianity  were  of  the  Jewish  n; 

condary  cause  for  their  being  m 
served   from   persecution    may  j 
deduced  from  their  appearing  to 
governors  only  as  a  sect  of  Jews.  wt» 
seceded  from   the  rest   <<''  •'■■■-  i— •i.™-'" 
account  of  some   opini< 

portance,  and  perhaps  d... i 

stood.  Nor,  when  their  brethren  wm (* 
discovered  to  have  cast  off  the  rdv*  ■ 
the  synagogue,  did  the  Jews  find  ic«ip,'' 
infuse  into  the  breasts  of  the  Roan  ai^ 
trates  that  rancour  and  malice  ^ad  "! 
themselves  experieaced.  But  the  *»ii  *■ 
tmiform  opposition  made  by  t^  CU^Bf 
to  heathen  superstition  could  oo»  Vrngf 
unnoticed.  Their  op«a  attadur  ODMfM* 
ism  made  them  extremctf  oluwmn  "^ 
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impolBce,  by  whom  thav  were  represented  as 
a  (ociely  of  atlu-iNtH,  who,  hy  attacking  the 
reli((iou«  conxtitutioa  of  thu  empire,  merited 
the  Mverest  animadvcrsinn  of  the  civil  ma- 
gittrmte.  Horrid  tales  of  their  abotninationa 
wvre  circulated  throughout  the  empire  ;  and 
the  minds  of  the  pagans  were,  from  all  these 
circumsunces.  prepared  to  regard  with  plca- 
mn  or  indifference  every  cruelty  wliicli 
could  be  inflicted  upon  tlii$  despised  sect. 
ITutariant  usually  reckon  ten  general  pcr- 
■eciitions. 

Ftnt  gemeral  pertecution. — Nero  selected 

t  Chriatiuia  u  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the 

ux  people,  and  endeavoured  to  transfer 

io  till*  liated  sect  the  jjuilt  of  which  he  was 

iMirongly  suspected  i  that  of  hanng  caused 

1  enioyed  the  fire  which  had  nearly  deso- 
ine  city.  (See  Ntro.)  This  persecu- 
tion WM  not  confined  to  Rome  :  the  emperor 
iaued  edicts  against  the  (Jbrittians  through- 
otit  mo«t  of  tae  provinces  of  the  empire. 
lie  was  far,  however,  from  obtaining  the 
object  of  hii  hopes  and  expectations ;  and 
the  virtuen  of  the  Christians,  their  teal  for 
the  truth,  aaii  their  constancy  in  suffering, 
nin»t  have  considerably  contributed  to  make 
their  tcoet«  more  generally  known. 

ti0CV»td   general    persecution .  —  From    the 

rlh  of  Nero  to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  the 
tna  remained  unmolested,  and  daily 
ising  i  but  towards  the  close  of  the  fir>«t 
iry,  they  were  again  involved  in  all  the 
ars  of  persecution.     In  this  persecution 
nr  eminent  Christians  Huffered ;  but  the 
deatn  of  Domitian  soon  delivered  them  from 
L^kM  calamity. 

^^f    Third  general  pertecution. — This  persecu- 
^^MHI  began  in  the  third  year  of  the  emperor 
^^p^jaa,  A.  D.  100.   Many  things  contributed 
V^tow«rd«  it ;  as  the  laws  of  the  empire,  the 
emjH-ror'a  xcal  for  his  religion,  and  aversion 
to   Christianity,   and  the   prejudices  of  the 
pagans,  supported  by  falsehoods  and  calum- 
aitea  against  the  Christians.   Under  the  plau- 
ble  pretence  of  their  holding  illegal  meet- 
Bfld  societies,  they  were  severely jwrse- 
by  the  governors  and  other  officers ; 
bicn  persecution  great  niunbers  fell  by 
I  rage  of  popular  tumult,  a^t  well  as  by 
I  and  processes.     This  persecution  con- 
several  year*,  with  different  degrees 
MTerity,  in  many  part^  of  the  empire ; 
>  rniirh  the  more  afflicting,  because 
scnerally  suffered  under  the 
't.icton  and  traitors,  and  under 
i  empcrar  famed  for  his  singular  justice  and 
moderation.     The  most  noted  martyr  in  this 
penecution  was  t^lement,  bishop  of  Rome. 
After  some  time,  the  fury  of  this  penecution 
was   abated,  but  did  not  cease  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Trajan.     In  the  eighth  year 
of  hu  rocceasor  .\drian,  it  broke  out  with 
IMW  not.   litis  is  by  some  called  the  fourth 
fdMraT pCTMCution  :  but  is  more  commonly 
cooaidertd  ■•  a  rerival  or  continuance  of  the 
_    durd 

U        Fcmrtk   general  ptnecuiUm.  —  This  took 
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place  under  .Antoninun  the  philosopher :  and 
at  different  places,  with  several  intermis- 
sions, aud  difierent  degrees  of  severity,  it 
continued  the  greater  part  of  his  reign. 
Antoninus  himself  has  been  much  excused 
as  to  this  persecution.  As  the  character  of 
the  virtuous  Trajan,  however,  is  sullied  by 
the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  so  the  reign  of 
the  philosophic  Marcus  is  for  ever  disgraced 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  venerable  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Sm}Tna,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  St.  John.  A  few  days  previous  to  his 
death,  he  is  said  to  have  dreamed  that  hi.t 
pillow  was  on  fire.  \Mien  urged  by  the  pro- 
consul to  renounce  Christ,  he  replied,  "  Four- 
score and  six  years  have  I  served  him,  and 
he  has  never  done  me  an  injury  :  can  I  bias, 
pheme  my  King  and  my  .Saviour  ? "  Several 
miracles  are  reported  to  have  happened  at 
his  death.  The  flames,  as  if  unwilling  to 
injure  his  sacred  person,  are  said  to  have 
arched  over  his  head ;  and  it  is  added,  that 
at  Icnprtli,  being  dispatched  with  a  sword,  a 
dove  flew  out  of  the  wound ;  and  that  from 
the  pile  proceeded  a  mo6t  fragrant  smell. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  arching  of  the  flames 
might  be  an  accidental  eflect,  which  the 
enthusiastic  veneratiin  of  his  disciples  might 
convert  into  a  miracle  ;  and  as  to  the  story 
of  the  dove,  &c.,  Euscbius  himself  appa- 
rently did  not  credit  it ;  since  he  has  omit- 
ted it  in  his  narrative  of  the  transaction. 
Among  many  other  victims  of  persecution 
in  this  philosophic  reign,  we  must  also  re- 
cord that  of  the  e.icellent  and  learned  Justin. 
But  it  was  at  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  Gaul, 
that  the  mosit  shocking  scenes  were  acted. 
Among  many  nameless  suflferers,  history  has 
presen'ed  from  oblivion  Pothinus,  the  re- 
spectable bishop  of  Lyons,  who  was  then 
more  than  ninety  years  of  age :  Sanctus,  a 
deacon  of  Vienne  ;  Attains,  a  native  of  Per- 
gamus ;  Maturus,  and  Alexander  ;  some  of 
whom  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  and 
some  of  them  tortiu-ed  in  an  iron  chair  made 
red  hot.  Some  females,  also,  and  particu- 
larly Uiblias  and  Blandina,  reflected  honour 
botn  upon  their  ses  and  religion  by  their 
constancy  and  courage. 

Fifth  general  persecution. — A  considerable 
part  of  the  reign  of  Severus  proved  so  far 
favourable  to  the  Christiana,  that  no  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  severe  edicl.*  already 
in  force  against  them.  For  this  lenity  they 
were  probably  indebted  to  Proculus,  a  Chris- 
tian, who,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
cured  the  emperor  of  a  dangerous  distemper 
by  the  application  of  oil.  But  this  degree  of 
peace,  precarious  as  it  was,  and  frequently 
mterrupted  by  the  partial  execution  of  severe 
laws,  was  terminated  by  an  edict,  A.  D.  197. 
which  prohibited  everj-  subject  of  the  empire, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  embracing  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  faith.  This  law  appears, 
upon  a  first  view,  designed  merely  to  impede 
the  further  progress  of  Christianity ;  but  it 
in'.-ited  the  magistracy  to  enforce  tlie  laws  of 
former  emperors,  wluch  were  still  existing, 
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ftgaintt  tlie  Christian* ;  and  durin^r  seven 
years  they  were  exposed  to  a  rigorous  perse- 
cution in  Palestine,  Kgypt,  the  rest  of  Africa, 
Italy,  (iaul,  and  other  parts.  In  this  perse- 
cution Leonidas,  the  father  of  ( )ri({cn,  and 
Irenicu:?,  hinhop  of  Lyons,  suffered  martyr- 
dom, (in  this  occasion TertuUian  rotnpoHed 
his  "  Apology."  The  violence  of  pagan  in- 
tolerance was  most  severely  felt  in  Kgypt, 
and  particularly  at  Alexandria. 

aixth  genrrnl  pnKeculion. — 'I'his  persecu- 
tion began  with  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Alaximinu^,  .\.  D.  235,  and  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  that  prince's  hatred  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Alexander,  in  whose  family  many 
Christians  hud  found  shelter  and  patronage. 
Though  this  persecution  was  very  severe  in 
some  places,  yet  we  have  the  names  of  only 
a  few  martyrjf.  Origen  at  this  time  was  very 
industrious  in  supporting  the  Christians  un- 
der these  fiery  trials. 

Sewnth  general  perseculioH. — This  was  the 
most  dreadful  penteculion  that  ever  had 
been  known  in  the  church.  During  the 
short  reign  of  Decius,  the  Christiana  were 
exposed  to  greater  calamities  than  any  they 
had  hitherto  suffered.  It  has  been  said,  and 
with  some  probahility,  that  the  Chri.stians 
were  involved  in  this  persecution  by  their 
attachment  to  the  family  of  the  emperor 
Philip.  Considerable  numbers  were  publicly 
destroyed;  several  pure ha.sed8afetyby bribes, 
or  secured  it  by  flight  i  and  many  deserted 
from  the  faith,  and  willingly  consented  to 
burn  incense  on  the  akars  of  the  gods.  The 
city  of  Alexandria,  the  great  theatre  of  ])cr- 
secution,  had  even  anticipated  the  edicts  of 
the  emperor,  and  had  put  to  death  a  number 
of  innocent  persons,  among  v.'hom  were  sume 
women.  The  imperial  edict  fur  persecuting 
the  Christians  was  published  A.  D.  '2iO;  and 
shortly  after,  Fabianus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
with  a  number  of  his  followers,  was  put  to 
death.  The  venerable  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
and  Antioeh  died  in  priKun,  the  most  cruel 
tortures  were  employed,  and  the  mimbers 
that  perished  are  by  all  parties  coufes.sed  to 
have  been  very  conaiderable. 

Eighth  general  [/ersecution. — The  emperor 
Valerian,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  ii7,  listening  to  Cue  suggestions  of 
Macrinus,  a  magician  of  Egypt,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  persecute  the  Christians,  on 
pretence  that  by  their  wicked  and  execrable 
charms  they  hindered  the  prosperity  of  the 
emperor.  Macrinus  advised  him  to  perform 
many  impious  rites,  sacrifices,  and  incanta- 
tions ;  to  cut  the  throats  of  infants,  &c. ; 
and  edicts  were  published  in  ail  places 
against  the  Christiana,  who  were  exposed 
without  protection  to  the  common  rage.  We 
have  the  names  of  several  martyrs,  among 
whom  were  the  famous  St.  Laurence,  arch- 
deacon of  Rome,  and  the  great  St.  Cyprian, 
bishop  of  Carthage. 

Ninth  general  persecution. — This  persecu- 
tion took  ply.ce  under  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
A.D.  274  ;  but  it  \na  so  small  and  tncon- 
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siderable,  that  it  gave  little  intemipd 
thepeace  of  the  church. 

Tenth  general  perteculion. — The  tend 
last  general  persecution  of  the  Chrii 
began  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  em 
Diocletian,  A.D.  303.  The  most  ti 
promoters  of  it  were  Hierocles  the  phi 
pher,  who  wrote  against  the  Christian 
gion,  and  (ialerius,  whom  Dio  '  "' 
declared  Cscsar.  This  latter  was 
only  by  his  own  cruelty  and 
but  likewise  by  his  mother,  who  was 
ous  pagan.  Diocletian,  contrary  to  1 
clination,  was  prevailed  upon  to  aut 
the  persecution  by  his  edicts.  Accord 
it  began  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  whi 
spread  into  other  cities  and  province 
became  at  last  universal.  Great  numt) 
Chris  tiani  suffered  the  severest  torti 
this  persecution,  though  the  accounts 
of  it  by  succeeding  historians  are  pn 
exaggerated.  There  is,  however,  sul 
of  well-authenticated  facts  to  assure 
ply  of  the  criiel  and  intolerant  disposi( 
the  professors  of  pagan  philotMiphy. 
human  imagination  was,  indeed,  alma 
hausted  in  inventing  a  variety  of  tal 
Some  were  impaled  alive;  some  had 
limbs  broken,  and  in  that  conditioa 
left  to  expire.  Some  were  roasted  b] 
fires ;  ana  some  suspended  hy  the  feel 
their  headsdownwaru,  and,  a  Are  being] 
under  them,  were  suffocated  by  the 
>Soine  had  melted  lead  poured  dov 
throats,  and  the  flesh  of  some  was 
with  shells,  and  others  had  splintertol 
thrust  under  the  nails  of  their  finglt 
toes.  The  few  who  were  not  caj 
punished  had  their  limbs  and  their  fa 
mutilated.  It  would  be  endless  to  enui 
the  victims  of  superstition.  The  bish 
Nicomedia,  of  lyre,  of  Sidon,  of  B 
several  matrons  and  wgins  of  the 
character,  and  a  nameless  number 
beians,  arrived  at  immortality  throu^ 
flames  of  martyrdom.  At  last  it  plea 
that  the  emperor  Constantine,  who 
afterwards  became  a  Christian,  open] 
clarcd  for  the  Christians,  and  pubhsh* 
first  law  in  favour  of  them.  The  da 
Maximin,  emjieror  of  the  east,  soon  dk 
a  period  to  all  their  troubles ;  and  thi 
the  great  epoch  when  (."hristianity  trill 
antly  got  possession  of  the  thrones  of  pt 

The  guilt  of  jjersecutiou  has.  hoi 
been  attached  to  professing  Chnstians. 
men  been  guided  solely  by  the  spirit  1 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  the  conduct 
blessed  Author,  and  the  writings  and  I 
pie  of  his  immediate  disciples,  we  migU 
boldlv  affirmed  that  amongst  ChristianI 
could  be  no  tendency  to  encroach 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  no  appro 
persecution.  The  gospel,  in  every  p 
it,  inculcates  tenderness  and  mercy,- 
hibita  the  most  unwearied  indulgei 
the  frailties  and  errors  of  men ;  and  il 
Bents  charity  as  the  badge  of  tboie  t 
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sincerity  profenf  it.  In  St.  Paul'*  inimitshle 
dMcription  of  this  srace  be  ha^  drawn  a 
picrture  of  raiittial  forbearance  and  kind- 
IMM  and  tuleraiion,  upon  which  it  ia  scarce- 
ly p<rMible  to  dwell,  without  being  raised 
■uperior  to  every  contracted  sentitnent,  and 
slowing  with  the  most  diifiisive  benevo- 
lence. In  the  churches  which  he  planted  he 
had  often  to  counteract  the  clTorts  of  teachers 
who  had  laboured  to  Kubvcrt  the  foundation 
which  he  had  laid,  to  misrepresent  his  mo- 
tivesi,  (ind  to  inculcate  doctrineii  which, 
through  the  inspiration  that  was  imparled  to 
hun,  he  diicemed  to  proceed  from  the  most 
yen'erted  ^iewa,  and  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  great  deaigna  of  the  gospel.  These 
trachers  he  strenuou-tly  and  conscientiously 
opposed ;  he  endeavoured  to  show  the  great 
importance  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  being 
<m  their  guard  against  them ;  and  he  evinced 
tbe  most  anient  zeal  in  resisting  their  insidi- 
ous purposcii :  but  he  never,  in  the  roo.it  dis- 
taat  manner,  insinuated  that  they  ithould  be 
prrvecuted,  adhering  always  to  the  maxim 
vhich  he  had  laid  down,  that  the  weapons 
at  m  Christian's  warfare  are  not  carnal  but 
■piritual.  lie  does,  indeed,  sometimes  speak 
of  heretics  ;  and  he  even  exhorts  that,  after 
expostulation  with  him,  a  heretic  should  be 
rejected,  and  not  acknowledged  to  be  a 
member  of  the  church  to  which  he  had  once 
belonged.  Bnt  that  precept  of  the  apostle 
hn  no  reference  to  the  persecution  which  it 
baa  «om«tijnes  been  conceived  to  sanction, 
aad  wliich  has  been  generally  directed  against 
nen  quite  xincere  in  their  belief,  however 
erroneous  that  belief  may  be  esteemed. 

L'pon  a  'ubject  thus  enforced  by  precept 
and  example,  it  is  nut  tu  be  supposed  that 
first  converts,  deriving  their  notions  of 
itianity  immediately  from  our  I>ord  or 
tics,  could  have  any  opinion  ditferent 
ry,  at  least,  from  that  which  has  been 
italilished.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
pnnutive  fathers,  although,  in  many  re- 
els, they  erred,  unequivocally  expresa 
elves  in  favour  of  the  most  ample 
a  to  religious  sentiment,  and  hishly 
ive  of  every  attempt  to  control  it. 
_  _  _  from  many  of  these  writers  might 
''1m  quoted  to  establish  that  this  was  almost 
tbe  universiil  sentiment  till  the  age  of  Con- 
■twitinr.  Lactaatius  in  particular  has,  with 
fTMt  force  and  beauty,  delivered  his  opinion 
^painst  persecution  :  "  There  ii  no  need  of 
CompuUion  and  violence,  because  religion 
ot  be  forced ;  and  men  must  be  made 
,  not  by  stripes,  but  by  arguments, 
tcr  and  piety  are  quite  opposite  to 
other ;  nor  can  truth  consist  with  vio> 
I,  or  justice  with  cruelty,  lliey  are  con- 
that  nothing  is  more  excellent  than 
in,  and  therefore  think  that  it  ought 
defended  with  force ;  but  they  are  mis- 
both  in  the  nature  of  religion,  and  in 
ip«r  methods  to  support  it ;  for  religion 
II  to  be  defended,  not  by  murder,  but  by 
luanun ;  not  by  cruelty,  but  by  patience ; 
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not  by  wickedness,  but  by  faith.  If  you 
attempt  to  defend  rehgion  by  blood,  and  tor- 
ments, and  evil,  this  ia  not  to  defend,  but  to 
violate  and  pollute,  it ;  for  there  is  nothing 
that  should  be  more  free  than  the  choice  of 
religion,  in  which,  if  consent  be  wanting,  it 
becomes  entirely  void  and  ineffectual." 

The  general  conduct  of  Christians  during 
the  three  first  centuries  waa  in  conformity 
with  the  admirable  maxims  now  quoted. 
Eusebius  ha-t  recorded  that  Polycarp.  after 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  persuade  .\nicetua. 
who  was  bishop  uf  Rome,  to  embrace  his 
opinion  as  to  some  point  with  respect  to 
which  they  differed,  gave  him,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  kiss  of  peace,  whilst  Anicetua  com- 
municated with  the  mart)T ;  and  Ireneus 
mentions  that  although  Polycarp  was  much 
offended  with  the  Gnostic  heretics,  who 
abounded  in  his  days,  he  converted  numbers 
of  them,  not  by  the  application  of  constraint 
or  violence,  but  by  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  he  calmly  submitted  for  their  consi- 
deration. It  must  he  admitted,  however, 
that  even  during  the  second  centur>-  some 
traces  of  persecution  are  to  be  found.  Victor, 
one  of  the  earlv  pontiffs,  because  the  Asiatic 
bishops  differed  from  him  about  the  rule  for 
the  observation  of  Easter,  excommunicated 
them  as  guilty  of  heresr :  and  be  acted  in 
the  same  manner  towards  a  person  who  held 
what  he  considersd  as  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting the  Trinity.  This  stretch  of  au- 
tnority  was,  indeed,  reprobated  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  Christians,  and  remonstrances 
against  it  were  accordingly  presented.  Tliere 
wai,  however,  in  this  proceeding  of  Victor, 
too  clear  a  proof  that  the  church  was  begin- 
ning to  deviate  from  the  perfect  charily  by 
which  it  had  been  adorned,  and  too  stirc  an 
indication  that  the  example  of  one  who  held 
so  high  an  office,  when  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  corruption  or  with  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  our  nature,  would  be  extensively  fol- 
lowed. Uut  still  there  was,  in  the  excom- 
munication rashly  pronounced  by  the  pope, 
merely  an  exertion  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
not  interfering  with  the  personal  security, 
with  the  property,  or  with  the  lives  of  those 
against  wnoui  it  was  directed  ;  and  we  may, 
notwithstanding  this  slight  exception,  con- 
sider the  first  three  centuries  as  marked  bjt 
the  candour  and  the  benevolence  implied  in 
the  charity  which  judgeth  not,  and  ttiinketh 
no  evil. 

It  was  after  Christianity  had  been  eatab- 
lished  OS  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  after 
wealth  and  honour  had  been  conferred  on  itg 
ministers,  that  the  monstrous  evil  of  perse- 
cution acquired  gigantic  strength,  and  threw 
its  blasting  influence  over  the  religion  of 
the  gospel.  The  causes  of  tliis  are  apparent. 
Men  exalted  in  the  scale  of  society  were 
eager  to  extend  the  power  which  had  been 
intrusted  tu  them  :  and  they  sought  to  do  so 
by  exacting  from  the  people  acquiescence  ia 
the  peculiar  interpretations  of  tenets  and 
doctrines  which  they  cho&e  to  publi!>h  as 
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articles  of  faith.  The  moment  that  this  wfta 
attempted,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the 
most  inflexible  intolerance;  because  reluct- 
ance to  submit  was  no  longer  regarded  solely 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  but  as  interfering 
with  the  interest  and  the  dominion  of  the 
ruling  party.  It  was  therefore  proceeded 
against  with  all  the  eagerness  which  men  so 
unequivocally  display  when  the  temporal 
blessings  that  gratify  their  ambition  or  add 
to  their  comfort  are  attempted  to  be  wrested 
from  them.  To  other  dictates  than  those  of 
the  word  of  God  tlie  members  of  the  church 
now  listened ;  and  opinions  were  viewed, 
not  in  reference  to  that  word,  but  to  the 
effect  which  they  might  produce  upon  the 
worldly  advancement  or  prosperity  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  avowed.  From  the  era, 
then,  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  we 
may  date,  if  not  altogether  the  introduction, 
at  least,  the  decisive  influence,  of  persecution. 

PERi^IA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Media,  on  the  west 
by  Suiiiana,  on  the  east  by  Carmania,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Per- 
sians became  very  famous  from  the  time  of 
Cvrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
Tueir  ancient  name  waa  Elamites,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  they  went  by 
the  name  of  Parthiansj  but  now  Persians. 
See  CvRi?8 ;  and  for  the  religion  of  the  an> 
cient  Persians,  Maoi. 

PESTILENCE,  or  plaigue,  generally  is 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  all  epidemic  or 
contagious  diseases.  The  prophets  usuaUy 
connect  together  uword,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  being  three  of  the  most  grievous 
inilirlions  of  the  vVlmighty  upon  a  guilty 
people.     See  Diseases. 

PETER,  the  great  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision, was  the  son  of  Jona,  and  born  at 
Bethsaida,  a  town  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gcnnesareth,  but  in 
what  particular  year  we  are  not  informed, 
John  i.  42,  43.  His  original  name  was  Simon 
or  Simeon,  which  his  divine  Master,  when 
he  called  him  to  the  apostleship,  changed 
for  that  of  Cephas,  a  Syriac  word  signifymg 
a  xtane  or  rock  ;  in  Latin,  petrn,  from  whence 
is  derived  the  term  Peter.  He  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  bad  his  house,  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  his  wife,  at  Capernaum,  on  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark 
i.  29 ;  Luke  iv.  38.  He  had  also  a  brother 
of  the  name  of  Andrew,  who  had  been 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was 
called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour 
prior  to  him*etf.  Andrew  was  present 
when  the  venerable  Baptist  pointed  ids  dis- 
ciples t<)  Jesus,  and  added,  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  <iod  t-hat  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world;"  and,  meeting  Simon  shortly 
afterwards,  said,  "  We  have  found  the  Mes- 
siah," and  then  brought  him  to  Jesus,  John 
i.  41.  When  the  two  brothers  had  passed 
one  day  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  took  their 
leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  their  ordinary 
occupation  of  fishing.  This  appears  to  have 
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taken  place  in  the  thirtieth  ytar  of  the  Chris- 
lian  era.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
as  Jesus  was  one  morning  standing  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  he  saw 
Andrew  and  Peter  engaged  alwut  their  em- 
ployment. They  had  been  fishing  during 
the  whole  night,  but  without  the  smalle* 
success ;  and,  after  this  fruitless  expedition, 
were  in  the  act  of  %vnshiDg  their  nets.  Lake 
v.  I — 3.  Jesus  entered  into  their  boat,  and 
bade  Peter  throw  out  his  net  into  the  iiei, 
which  he  did  ;  and  now,  to  his  aatonishment, 
the  multitude  of  tishes  ■araa  so  immepse  that 
their  own  vessel,  and  that  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  were  filled  with  them.  Peter  evi- 
dently saw  there  was  something  supernatural 
in  this,  and,  throAving  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  he  exclaimed,  "  Depart  from  me,  0 
Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man."  The  miracle 
was  no  doubt  intended  for  a  sign  to  die  four 
disciples  of  what  success  should  afterwanfe 
follow  their  ministry  in  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  his  kingdom ;  and  therefore  Jestn 
said  unto  them,  "  Follow  me,  and  I  will 
make  you  fi-shers  of  men ; "  on  which  they 
quitted  their  boats  and  nets,  and  thenceforth 
became  the  constant  associates  of  the  Sariuor, 
during  the  whole  of  hia  public  miniflry, 
Luke  xviii.  2S. 

From  the  instant  of  his  entering  upon  the 
apostolic  office,  we  find  St.  Peter  on  almost 
every  occasion  evincing  the  strength  of  Ui 
faith  in  Jesus  aa  the  \iessiah,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  zeal  in  his  service,  of  which 
many  examples  are  extant  in  the  Gospels. 
VMien  Jesus  in  private  asked  his  diacipln, 
first,  what  opinion  the  people  entertained  of 
him;    next,  what  was  their    own  opinioaj 
"  Simon  Peter  answered  and  «aid.  Thou  lit 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  SlUt. 
xvi.  I6.    Having  received  this  answer,  Jenii 
declared  Peter  blessed  on   account  of  hN 
faith ;  and  In  allusion  to  the  signification  d 
his  name, added,  "Thou art  Peter, and  npoi 
this  rock  1  will  build  my  church ;  and  I  wiB 
give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heatta, 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth," 
Stc.     Many  think  these  things  were  spokes 
to  St.  Peter  aloue,  for  the  purpose  at  con- 
ferring on  him  privileges  and  powen  Bot 
granted  to  the  rest   of  the   8|)OstlM.    Bnl 
others,  with    more    reason,    suppose  thai, 
though  Jesus  directed  his  diacoune  to  St. 
Peter,  it  was  intended  for  them  all ;  and  thiJ 
the  honours  and  powers  granted  to  St.  Petit 
by  name  were  conferred  on  them  all  emiallf- 
For  no  one  will  say  that  Christ's  church  «• 
built  upon  St.  Peter  singly  :  it  was  built  ta 
the  foundation  of  all  the  apostles  and  pn- 
phets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  (he  w 
comer-stone.    As  little  can  any  one  faythtf 
the  power  of  binding  and  looting  wis  ««•■ 
fined   to  St.  Peter,  seeing  it  waa  deetolJ 
afterwards  to  belong  to  all  the  apostlec,  MA 
xnii.  18 ;  John  xi.  23.    To  these  ihinjjixJi 
this,  that  as  St.  Peter  made  his  confe*siMi  0 
answer  to  a  question  which  Jesus  pal  »«S 
the  apostles,  that  confesdon  was  frrt«mlf 
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in  the  name  of  the  whole;  and,  tbere- 
fon,  «rib*t  Jc«i»  nail!  to  him  in  reply  wa« 
derigned  for  the  whole  without  distinotioa ; 
excepting  thia,  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
that  be  waa  to  be  the  first  wno,  after  the  de- 
■Ctsl  of  the  Huly  Cihost,  should  preach  the 
impel  to  the  Jews,  and  then  to  the  gentiles : 
an  Donour  which  was  conferred  on  2«t.  Peter 
in  the  esprctsion.  "  I  will  give  thee  the 
ker«,"  Sec. 

>t    Peter  waa  one  of  the  three  apostles 
whom  Jesus  admitted  to  witness  the  resur- 
rection of   Jairus's  daughter,   and    hefore 
whom  he  waa  traoafigured,  and  with  whom 
Imt  retired  to  pray  in  the  garden  the  night 
before  he  suffered.     He  was  the  person  who 
la  the  fervour  of  his  leal  for  his  Master  cut 
I       cB  the  ear  of  the  High  Priest's  slave,  when 
th*  armed    band  came  to  apprehend    him. 
i,       Y«»  ihia  same  St.  Peter,  a  few  hours  after 
that,  denird  his  Ma.<iter  three  different  times 
in  the   High  Prietit's  palace,  and  that  with 
Ofttha.     In  the  awful  defection  of  the  apostle 
on  tha  occasion  we  have  melancholy  proof 
'^      at  the  power  of  human  depravity  even  in  re- 
H      generate  men,  and  of  the  weakness  of  human 
,      rMolution«  when  left  to  ouniclves.    St.  Peter 
was  fullv  warned  by  his  divine  Master  of  his 
approacning  danger;  but,  confident  in  his 
own  strength,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
accompany  his  Lord  to  prison  and  even  to 
^^lllpncnt.     After  the  third  denial  "  Jesus 
^^^BkI  and  looked  upon  Peter ; "  that  look 
^^^^Ked  him  to  the  heart ;  and,  stung  with 
^^^B  ranone,  "  be  went  out,  and  wept  bit- 
^^WH^.*     St.  Peter,   however,   obtained    for- 
fnttn***  i  and,  when  Jesus  had  risen  from 
UM  dead,  he  ordered  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
ncMurection  to  be  convened  to  St.  Peter  by 
anm» :  "  (>o,  tell  my  disdplea  and  Peter," 
Mark  xrL  8.     He  afterwards  received  re- 
pcatad  tasurances  of  his  Saviour's  love,  and 
mnn  that  time  uniformly  showed  the  great* 
■at  seal  and  fortitude  in  his  Master's  service. 
Soon  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  in  a  nu- 
RMrmoa  aacembly  of  the  apostles  and  bre. 
thren.  St.  Peter  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
aoc  sbouid  be  chosen  to  be  an  apostle  in  the 
nsuoi  u(  Judas.     To  this  they  all  agreed; 
and,  by  tut,  chose  Matthias,  whom  on  that 
occasion   they   numbered   with   the    eleven 
apostles.  On  the  day  of  pcntecost  foUoiving, 
^^■BpO  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  the  apostles  and 
^^^^^lea,   St.  Peter,   standing  up  with  the 
^^^^Sb^  lift  up  his  voice ;  that  is,  St.  Peter, 
'     TUng  up,  spake  with  a  loud  voice,  in  the 
»•  oi   I  " 


the  apostles,  as  he  had  done  on 

vnrions  occasions  in  his  Master's  life-time. 

and  gave  the  multitude  an  account  of  that 

tmmX  mirncle.  Acts  ii.  14.      St.    Peter  now 

Mgkn  to  ej[|>crience  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's 

proiBJM  to  make  him  a  fisher  of  men,  and 

abo  tliat  be  would  give  him  the  keys  of  the 

Idagdom  of  heaven.     Hia  sermon  on  this 

ercaaion  produced  an  abundant  har\'e8t  of 

^Jjamtia  to  Christ.     Three  thousand  of  his 

^^^^■■wa  ware  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  cried 

^H^p*  Men  and  brethren ,  what  shall  wc  do  f " 


St.  Peter  proclaimed  to  them  the  riches  of 
pardoning  mercy  through  the  divine  blood 
of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  gladly 
received  his  doctrine  were  baptizecT  and 
added  to  the  church.  Acts  ii.  3" — 13.  The 
effects  produced  on  the  mind  of  this  great 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  his  divine  Master,  and  the  consicquent 
efiiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  evidently 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  and  such  as 
it  is  impoHsible  to  account  for  upon  natural 
principles.  He  was  raised  superior  to  all 
conKiderations  of  personal  danger  and  the 
fear  of  man.  Ana  though  all  the  apostles 
could  now  say,  "  God  hath  not  given  us  the 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and 
of  a  sound  mind ; "  yet  an  attentive  reader 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  upon  almost  every  occasion  of 
difficulty  St.  Peter  is  exhibited  to  our  new 
as  stantiing  foremost  in  the  rank  of  apostles. 
When  St.  Peter  and  John  were  brought  be- 
fore the  council  to  be  examined  concerning 
the  miracle  wrought  on  the  impotent  man, 
St.  Peter  spake.  It  was  St  Peter  who  que*, 
tioned  Ananias  and  Sapphira  about  the  price 
of  their  hinds ;  and,  for  their  lying  in  that 
matter,  punished  them  miraculoualy  with 
death.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  although 
by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  many  signa  and 
wonders  were  wrought,  it  waa  by  Sl  Peter's 
shadow  alone  that  the  sick,  who  were  laid 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  were  healed  as 
he  passed  bv.  Lastly :  It  was  St.  Peter  who 
replied  to  the  council  in  the  name  of  the 
apostles,  not  obeying  their  command  to 
preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesu.s. 

St.  Peter's  fame  wa.i  now  become  «o  great, 
that  the  brethren  at  Joppa,  hearing  of  his 
being  in  Lydda,  and  of  his  having  cured 
Eneas  miraculously  of  a  palsy,  sent,  desiring 
him  to  come  and  restore  a  disciple  to  life, 
named  Tabiiha,  which  he  did.  During  his 
abode  in  Joppa,  the  Roman  centurion,  Cor- 
nelius, directed  by  an  angel,  sent  for  him  to 
come  and  preach  to  him.  On  that  occasion 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  CorneUus  and  his 
company,  while  St.  Peter  spake.  St.  Peter, 
by  his  zeal  and  success  in  preaching  tlic  go*. 
pel,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  inha. 
bitants  of  Jerusalem,  Herod  Agrinpa,  who. 
to  plca-sc  the  Jews,  had  killed  St.  James,  the 
brother  of  St.  John,  still  farther  to  gratify 
them,  cast  St.  Peter  into  prison.  But  an 
angel  brought  him  out ;  after  which  he  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  city,  or  in  some  neigh- 
bouring town,  till  Herod's  death,  which 
happened  about  the  end  of  the  year.  Some 
learned  men  think  St.  Peter  at  that  time 
went  to  Antioch  or  to  Rome.    But  if  he  had 

£one  to  anv  celebrated  city,  St.  Luke,  aa 
'Enfant  observes,  would  probably  have 
mentioned  it.  Besides,  we  find  him  in  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  which  met  not  long 
after  this  to  determine  the  famous  question 
concerning  the  circumcision  of  the  gentdes. 
The  council  being  ended,  St.  Peter  went  to 
Antioch,  when-  he  gave  great  offence,  by 
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Ttfiising  to  eat  willi  the  converted  gentiles. 
But  St.  I'aul  withstood  him  to  the  face,  re- 
buking him  before  the  whole  church  for  his 
pusillanimity  and  hypocrisy,  (jnl.  ii.  11 — 21. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  no  mention  is 
made  of  St.  Peter  after  the  council  of  Jeru- 
Balem.  But  from  (ial.  ii.  U,  it  appears  that 
after  that  council  he  was  with  St.  Paul  at 
Anlioch.  He  is  likewise  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  12;  iii.  '22.  It  is  generallv 
supposed  that  after  St.  Peter  fvas  at  Antioch 
with  St.  Paul,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem 
■What  happened  to  him  after  that  is  not  told 
in  the  scriptures.  But  Eusebius  informs  us 
that  Origen  wrote  to  this  purpose  •  St.  Peter 
is  sui>pu!ied  to  have  preached  to  the  Jews  of 
the  dispersion  in  Pontus,  (_ialatia,  Bithynia, 
Cappaaocia.  and  Asia;  and,  at  length,  com- 
ing to  Rome,  was  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  apostle  for  two 
epistles,  which  constitute  a  valuable  part  of 
the  inspired  writings.  ll)e  first  epistle  of 
St.  Peter  ha^  always  been  considered  as  ca- 
nonical; and  in  proof  of  its  genuineness  we 
may  observe  that  it  is  referred  to  by  Clement 
of  Home,  Hermas,  and  Polycarp ;  that  we 
■re  assured  by  Eusebius,  that  it  was  quoted 
by  Paptas ;  and  that  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  and  most  of  the  later 
fathers.  The  authority  of  the  second  epistle 
of  St,  Peter  was  for  some  time  disputed,  as 
we  learn  from  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerom ; 
but  since  the  fourth  century  it  has  been  uni- 
versally received,  except  by  the  Syriac  Cliris- 
tians.  It  is  addresBed  to  the  same  persons 
B8  the  former  epistle,  and  the  design  of  it 
was  to  encourage  them  to  adhere  to  the  ge- 
nuine faith  and  prai-liee  of  the  gospel. 

PETIIOR,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  of 
which  the  prophet  Balaam  was  a  native. 
Tile  Hebrews  call  this  city  Pethura.  Ptolemy 
calls  it  Pachora;  and  Eusebius,  Pathara.  He 
places  it  in  the  L'ppcr  Mesopotamia. 

PH.VRAOH,  a  common  name  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt.  We  meet  with  it  hh  early  as  (Jen. 
xii.  15.  Josephn.'i  says,  that  all  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  from  fllinwus,  the  founder  of  Mem- 
phis, who  lived  several  ages  before  Abraham, 
alwayH  had  the  name  of  Pharaoh,  down  to 
the  time  of  Solomon,  for  more  than  three 
thousand  three  hundred  years.  He  adds, 
that,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  the  word 
Pharaoh  means  (infr,  and  that  these  princes 
did  not  assume  the  name  until  they  ascended 
the  throne,  at  which  time  tbey  quitted  their 
former  name. 

PHARISEES,  a  sect  of  the  Jews.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  byJosephus,  who 
tcUs  us  that  they  were  a  sect  of  considerable 
weight  when  John  Hyrcanus  was  High 
Priest,  B.C.  108.  They  were  the  most  nu- 
merous, distingiii^ht'd,  nnd  jiopulnr  sect 
among  the  Jews;  tlic  time  when  they  first 
appeared  is  not  known,  but  it  18  supposed  to 
liBVC  been  not  long  after  the  institution  of 
the  aadduceeg,  if,  indeed,  the  two  sects  did 
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not  gradually  spnnff  up  together.  They 
derived  their  name  n-om  the  Hebrew  word 
phnrash,  which  signifies  "  separated."  or 
•'  set  apart;"  because  they  separated  them- 
selves from  the  re$t  of  the  Jews  to  superiur 
strictness  in  rehgious  observances.  They 
boasted  that,  from  their  accurate  knowledge 
of  religion,  they  were  the  favourites  of  he*, 
ven  ;  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
they  wt;re  righteous,  despised  others,  Luke 
xi.  52  ;  n-iii.  9,  1 1 .  Among  the  tenets  hi- 
culcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following :  namely,  they  ascrilx-d  all  thing* 
to  fate  or  providence;  yet  not  so  absolutely 
as  to  take  away  the  free-will  of  man ;  for 
fate  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action, 
Acts  V.  38,  39.  They  also  believed  in  the 
existence  of  angela  and  spirits,  and  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Acts  xxiii.  fl. 
Lastly :  the  pharisces  contendeil  that  God 
stood  engaged  to  bless  the  Jews,  to  make 
them  all  partakers  of  the  terrestrial  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  them,  and  make 
them  etemally  happy.  The  cause  of  their 
justification  they  derived  from  the  mehtt 
of  Abraham,  from  their  knowledge  of  God, 
from  their  practising  the  rite  of  circom- 
cision,  and  from  the  sacrifices  they  of- 
fered. And  as  they  conceived  works  to  be 
meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  great  nuiii- 
ber  of  supererogatory  ones,  to  which  they 
attached  greater  merit  than  to  the  obser\-anr« 
of  the  law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  combsti 
the  erroneous  suppositions  of  the  Jen, 
Rom.  i. — xi. 

The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  lb* 
three  principal  sects  that  divided  the  Jevish 
nation.  Acts  xsvi.  5,  and  affected  a  singuiir 
probity  of  manners  according  to  their  ip- 
tem ;  which,  however,  was  for  the  mo»t  jart 
lioth  lax  and  corrupt.  Thus,  many  thaji 
which  Moses  had  tolerated  in  civil  life,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  phan«« 
determined  to  be  morally  right :  for  in- 
stance, the  law  of  divorce  from  a  wife  for 
any  cause.  Matt.  v.  31,  &c. ;  xix.  3— 12- 
(See  Divorce.)  Further :  they  interprrtal 
certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws  most  Utinllyi 
and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  fiTtPor 
their  own  selfish  system.  Thus,  the  Iw 
of  loving  their  neighbour,  they  expounded 
solely  of  the  love  of  their  friends,  thit  '*, 
of  the  whole  Jewiwh  race  ;  all  other  ftnM 
being  considered  by  them  as  natural  eoeniK* 
whom  they  were  in  no  respect  bound  n 
assist.  Matt.  V.  43 ;  I.uke  x.  31— 33.  Tlnf 
also  trilled  with  oaths.  Dr.  Lightfool  b* 
cited  a  striking  illustration  of  this  6t« 
Maimonides.  An  oath,  in  which  the  sao* 
of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  tk'lf 
taught  was  not  binding.  Matt.  v.  33;  nuiS" 
taining  that  a  man  might  even  stretr  f^ 
his  lips,  and  at  the  same  time  annul  it  i« 
his  heart !  And  yet  so  rigorously  did  thfj 
understand  the  command  of  ob.<ervin|[  it* 
sabbath-day,  that  they  accouated  it  uala*- 
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fy  to  pinek  eur«  of  corn,  and  heal  the  sick, 

&c.,  Matthew  xii.  ;    Luke  vi.  6,  &c.  {    xiv. 

Many  moral  rules   they  accounted  inferior 

to  the  ceremonial  laws,  to  the  total  ncf^lect 

of  mercy  and  fideLty,  Matt.  v.    19;  xv.  4  ; 

zxiii.  23.       Hence   they  accounted   cause- 

Icn    anger  and   impure    desires    as   trifles 

of    no   moment.    Matt.  v.    21,  22,   27 — 30; 

they  compassed  «ea  and  land  to  make  pro- 

wlytM  to  the  Jewish  religion  from  among 

lk«    gentiles,    that    they    might   rule   orer 

their  coiincitrnceit    and  wealth ;    and    these 

procelytes,  through  the   influence   of  their 

own  acandalous    examples  and   characterit, 

tlwj   soon    rendered   more   profligate    and 

I       alMttidoned  than  ever  they  were  before  their 

H  conventon,  Matthew  xxiii.  15.      Esteeming 

^Ltafopoml  happincM  and  riches  as  the  highest 

^HMm,  they  scrupled  not  to  accumulate  wealth 

HH^  every  means,  legal  or  illegal,   Matt.  v. 

1^1^12;    xxiii.  a ;    Luke  xvi.  U;  James  ii. 

I — 8 :  vain  and   ambitioua  of   popular  ap- 

piftuae,  they  offered  up  long  prayers  in  put>- 

Lc  places,  but  not  without  self-complacency 

tn  their  own  holiness.  Matt.  vi.  2 — 5  ;  Luke 

sriii.  1 1  ;  under  a  sanctimonioo*  appearance 

of  re«prct  for  the  memories  of  the  prophets 

whom  their  ancestors  li.id  slaiu,  thev  repaired 

and  beautified  their  sepulchres,  .>latt.  sxiii. 

39 ;  and   such  was  their  idea  of  their  own 

■■nrtitY,  that  they  thought  themselves  de- 

ffivd   il  they  but  touched  or  conversed  with 

flinners,  that  is,    with    publicans    or    tax- 

■thcrrm,  and  pexsons  of  Ioom  and  irregular 

s.  Luke  vii.  39;  xv.  1. 

above   all   their   other  tenets,    the 
I  were  conspicuous  for  their  rever- 
BtU  observance  of  the  traditmns  or  decrees 
«f  the  etdera :    these  traditions,   they  pre- 
Vtnded,  had  been  handed  down  from  Moses 
Chrotuh  every  generation,  but  were  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  ;  and  they  were  not  merely 
considered  as  of  equal  authority  with    the 
dfirine  taw,  but  even  preferable  to  it.     "  The 
trordt  of  the  scribes,"  said  they,  "  are  lovely 
•bore  the  words  of  the  law  ;  for  the  words  of 
the  lav  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words 
of  the  scribes  are  all  weighty."     Among  the 
traiirlioiM  tlius  sanctimomouKly  observed  by 
Uk  phanxre?,  we  may  briefly  notice  the  fol- 
lowing :    The  wa.<*hing  of  hands  up  to  the 
vrrist   btrfure  and   after  meat.   Matt.  xv.  3  ; 
Jblark  vu.   3 ;    which   they    accounted   not 
^Mnly  a  religiou.s  duty,  but  considered  its 
■isnon  as  a  crime  equal  to  fornication,  and 
'thable  by  excommunication  :    The  puri- 
ion  of   the  cup«,  vessels,  and  couches 
at  ihcir  meals  by  ablutions  or  washings, 
rk  vii.  4  ;  for  which  purpose  the  six  large 
•potd  mentioned  by  St.  John,  ii.  6,  were 
aed :    'i'heir  fasting  twice  a  week  with 
Isppearance  of  austerity,  Luke  xviii.  1*2; 
«.  16;  thu«  converting  that  exercise 
''  '       which  is  only  a  help  towards 
■ce    of    its   hollowed   duties: 
^'jiRkiLiuus  payment  of  tithes,  (tem- 
gle-oiFeringd,)     even    of   the    most    trillmg 
,j4ui«  xviii.  12;    Matthew  xxiii.  23: 
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And  their  wearing  broader  phylacteries  and 
larger  fringes  to  their  garments  than  the  rest 
of  the  Jews,  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  See  Puvlac- 
TKRias. 

With  all  their  pretensions  to  piety,  the 
pharisees  entertained  the  most  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  people;  whom,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  law,  tliey  pronounced  to  lie  ac- 
cursed, John  vii.  49.  Yet  such  was  the 
esteem  and  veneration  inwhich  theywereheld 
by  the  populace,  that  they  may  almost  b« 
said  to  have  given  what  direction  they  plrased 
to  public  aflairit ;  and  hence  the  great  men 
dreaded  their  power  and  authority.  It  ia 
unquestionable,  us  Mosheim  has  well  re> 
marked,  that  the  religion  of  the  pharisees 
was,  for  the  most  part,  founded  in  consum- 
mate hypocrisy ;  and  that,  at  the  bottom, 
they  were  generally  the  slaves  of  every 
vicious  appetite,  proud,  arrogant,  and  ava- 
ricious, consuJting  only  the  gratification  of 
their  lusta,  even  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  professed  themi<elveB  to  be  engaged  in 
the  service  of  their  Maker.  'I'hese  odioiu 
features  in  the  character  of  the  phartsees 
caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by  our 
i^aviour  with  the  utmost  severity,  even  more 
«o  than  the  saddurees ;  who,  although  they 
had  departed  widely  from  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  yet  did  not  impose  on 
mankind  by  a  iiretended  sanctity,  or  devote 
themselves  witn  insatiate  greedmeas  to  the 
acouisition  of  honours  and  riches.  A  few, 
and  a  few  only  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
in  those  times,  might  be  of  lietter  cha- 
racter,— men  who,  though  self-righteous  and 
deluded  and  bigoted,  were  not  like  the 
rest  h}'pocritical.  Of  thi<i  number  was  Saul 
of  Tarsus  ;  but  as  a  body  their  attachment 
to  traditions ;  their  passionate  expectation 
of  deliverance  from  the  Roman  yoke  by 
theMestKiah,  and  the  splendour  of  his  civd 
reign,  their  pride,  and  above  all  their  vices, 
•uHiciently  account  for  that  anconquerable 
unbelief  which  had  possessed  ih^ir  minda 
as  to  the  claims  of  Christ,  and  their  resist- 
ance to  the  evidence  of  hia  miracles.  The 
sect  of  the  pharisees  was  not  extinguished 
by  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
1  he  greater  part  of  the  Jews  are  still  pha- 
risees, being  aa  much  devoted  to  traditions, 
or  the  oral  law,  as  their  ancestors  were. 

PHARPAR.     See  Ab^xa. 

PHEBE,  a  deaconess  of  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth, called  C!enchrea.  St.  Paul  had  a  par- 
ticular esteem  for  this  holy  woman ;  and 
Theodoret  thinks  the  apostle  lodged  at  her 
house  for  some  time,  while  he  continued  in 
or  near  Corinth.  It  is  thought  she  carried 
the  epi»tle  to  Rome,  which  he  wrote  to  the 
church  of  that  city,  in  which  ahe  is  so  highly 
commended,  Rom  xvi.  1.  2.  It  is  thought 
that,  in  quality  of  deaconess,  she  was  em- 
ployed by  the  church  in  some  roinistrationa 
suitable  to  her  se.^  and  condition  ;  as  to  visit 
and  instruct  the  Christian  women,  and  attend 
them  in  their  sickness,  and  distribute  alms  to 
them  in  their  necessities. 
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PHENICIA,  a  province  of  Sjrria,  the 
litnitR  of  which  have  been  diflerently  repre- 
sented. Sometinieg  it  has  b«cn  defined  as 
extending  from  north  to  south,  from  Ortbosia 
as  far  as  Pclusium.  At  other  times  its  south- 
ern limit  is  «aid  to  have  been  Mount  Carmel 
and  Ptolemaig.  It  is  certain  that,  from  the 
conquest  of  Paleiitino  by  the  Hebrews,  its 
limitH  were  narrow,  containing  no  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  which  occupied 
iill  the  coast  from  Mount  Carmel  along  the 
Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
It  had  also  very  little  extent  on  the  land  side, 
because  the  Israelites,  who  possessed  all 
<ialilce,  confined  it  to  the  coast  of  the  Me<li- 
terraneau  Sea.  The  chief  cities  of  Phenicia 
were  Sidon,  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  Ecdippe,  Sa- 
repta,  Berylhe,  Biblos,  Tripoli,  Orlhocia, 
Mimira,  Aradus.  They  formerly  had  posses, 
sion  of  some  cities  in  Lilranu* :  anu  aome- 
time«  the  Greek  authors  comprehend  all 
Judea  under  the  name  of  Phenicia.  Phenicia 
may  be  considered  as  the  birth-place  of  com- 
merce, if  not  also  of  letters  and  the  arts  Ic 
was  a  Phenician  who  introduced  into  Greece 
the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  letters.  Phe* 
nician  workmen  built  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon; Phenician  sailors  navigated  his  ships; 
Phenician  pilots  directed  them  :  and  before 
other  nations  had  ventured  to  lose  sight  of 
their  own  shores,  colonies  of  Phenicians 
were  established  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These  early  ad- 
vantages were  owing,  doubtless,  in  part  to 
their  own  enler|)riHing  character,  and  in  part 
also  to  their  central  situation,  which  enabled 
them  to  draw  into  their  own  narrow  territory 
all  the  commerce  between  the  east  and  the 
west.  Bochart  has  laboured  to  show  that 
they  sent  colonics  to  almost  all  the  isles  and 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  but  the 
most  famous  of  all  ihcir  colonics  was  that  of 
Carthage. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  city  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  seven  cnurches 
of  Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from  Attalus 
Pbiladelphiig,  its  founder ;  and  was  seated 
on  a  Ijratich  of  Mount  TmoUm,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south-east  of  .Sardis,  and  seventy, 
in  nearly  the  same  direction,  from  Smyrna. 
It  suffered  greatly,  in  common  with  all  this 
part  of  Asia,  in  the  terrible  earthquake  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
j'ear  of  the  Christian  era.  It  has,  however, 
retained  a  better  fate  than  most  of  its  neigh- 
bours ;  for  under  the  name  of  Alahshcr,  or 
the  city  of  (Jod,  it  is  still  a  place  of  some 
repute,  chiefly  supported  by  trade,  it  being 
in  the  route  of  the  caravans  to  Smyrna. 
•*  Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches 
of  Asia,"  says  Gibbon,  "  Philadelphia  is  still 
erect,  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins."  Al- 
thout;h  this  city  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  'I'urka,  it  has  about  a  thousand  Christian 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks;  who  have  five 
churches,  with  a  resident  bishop,  and  in- 
ferior clergy. 

PUILE\lON  was  an  inliabitaiit  of  Co- 
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losse;   and  from  tlie  manner  in  wluch  he 
addressed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  hi; 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  soi 
consideration  in  that  city.     St.  Paul  seei 
to  have  been  the  means  of  converting  him 
the  belief  of  the  gospel,  Philcm.  19.     He 
him  his  fellow-labourer;  and  from  that  ex- 
pression  some   have   thoiu^ht   that  he 
bishop  or  deacon  of  the  church  at  Col 
but  others  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he 
only  a  private  Christian,  who  bad  showa 
sealous  and  active  disposition  in  the  cm 
of  Christianity,  without  holding  any  ec 
siastical  office.     We  learu  from   this  ep: 
itself,  that  it  was  written  when  St.  Paul 
a  ])risoner,  and  when  he  had  hope  of 
recovering  his  liberty,  Phile.  1, 22 ;  and  ihi 
we  conclude  that  it  was  written  towards 
end  of  his  first  confinement  at  Rome. 
epistle  has  alvvays  been  deservedly  adm: 
for  the  delicacv  and  address  with  which  ttj 
written;   and  it  places  St.  Paul's  char"^ 
in  a  very  amiable  point  of  ^-iew.     He 
converted  a  fugitive  slave    to  the  01 
faith;  and  he  here  intercedes  with  his 
in  the  most  earnest  aod  affectionate  mani 
for  his  pardon ;  he  speaks  of  Onesimiu 
terms  calculated  to  soften  Philemon's 
ment,  engages  to  make  full  compensation 
any  injury  which  he  might  have  susi 
from  him,  and  conjures  him  to  reconci 
tion  and   forgiveness  by  the  now  endei 
connexion  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
Onrsimus. 

PHILIP,  the  apostle,  waa  a  natiTe  of 
Bethsaida  in  Galilee.  Jesus  Christ  htving 
seen  him,  said  to  him,  "  Follow  me,"  Joho 
i.  43,  44.  Philip  foUowed  him ;  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Guliln. 
Philip  was  called  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Saviour's  mission.  He  is  mentioned.  Lake 
13;  Matt.  t.  3;  John  \i.  5 — 7.  Some 
tiles  having  a  curiosity  to  see  Jesus,  a  In 
before  his  passion,  addressed  themselves 
Pbtlip,  John  xii.  21,  22,  who  mentioned 
to  Andrew,  and  these  two  to  Chri-M.  Al 
last  supper  Philip  desired  the  Saviour 
show  them  the  Father,  John  xiv. 
This  is  all  that  we  find  concerning  Philip  is 
the  g03])el, 

2.  Philip,  the  second  of  the  seven 
cons.  Acts  vi.  5,  was,  some  say,  of 
lu  Palestine.  It  is  certain  his  dai 
lived  in  that  city.  Acts  xxi.  S,  9.  After 
death  of  Stephen  all  the  Christians.  «i 
the  apostles,  having  left  Jerusalem, 
being  dispersed  in  several  places,  Philip 
to  preach  at  Sebaste  or  i^amaria,  when  ^ 
performed  several  miracles,  and  ctnwitr'' 
many  persons.  Acts  viii.  1 — 3,  &c.  Heb( 
tized  them ;  but  informed  the  apoctlH 
Jerusalem  that  Samaria  bad  received  ( 
word  of  God,  that  they  might  come 
communicate  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
and  John  came   thither  for  that 

Philip  was.  probably,  at  Samaria,  - 

angel  commanded  him  to  go  on  the 
tiiat   leads  frum   Jerusalem    to  old  Gt^i 
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Philip  olMyed,  and  there  met  with  an  Ethio- 
plan  eunoch,  belonging  to  CanJace,  queen 
«f  Hthiopia,  whom  he  ronverted  and  hap- 
Ux««),  Acta  viii.  26.  Being  come  out  of  the 
water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Ix)Td  took  away 
Philip,  and  the  eunuch  «aw  him  no  more. 

PMILIIMM.  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Macedonia,  lying  on  the  north-west  of  Nea- 
poliii,  and  formerly  called  Datum  or  Datos, 
rat  aflrnranls  taking  its  name  from  Philip, 
th«  rvlebrated  kinf  of  Macedon,  by  whom 
it  wa*  repaired  and  beautified.  In  process 
of  time,  )t  became  a  Roman  colony.     It  was 

klhs  first  place  at  which  ^^t.  Paul  preached 
lb«  gospel  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
A*  D.  51.  He  made  many  converta  there, 
!*  who  aoon  after^»-ards  gave  strong  proofs  of 
thnr  attachment  to  him,  Philip,  iv.  16.  He 
•  wsa  at  Plitlippi  a  second  time,  but  nothing 
»«  which  then  occurred  is  recordwl.  The  Phi- 
»  bppian  Christians  having  heard  of  St,  Paul's 
It      Intiriaonnirnt    at    Home,  with   their  accus> 

riBinetl  r.eal,  sent  Epaphroditns  to  assure  him 
nf  th«  continuance  of  their  regard,  and  to 
offer  him  a  supply  of  money.  His  epistle 
VM  written  in  consequence  of  that  act  of 
kindnens :  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  strong 
nx  of  affection.  As  the  apo«tle  tells 
{{ipians  that  be  hoped  to  sec  them 
I'nilip.  ii.  24,  and  there  are  plain 
>n;i  in  this  epistle  of  his  having  been 
some  lime  at  Rome,  Philip,  i.  12,  ii.  ?6,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  written  A.  D.  62,  towards 
the  end  of  his  confinement. 

"  It  is  i  strong  proof,"  says  Chrysostom, 

^K  **  of  the  virtuous  conduct   of  the    Philip- 

^■piwtB,  that  they  did  not  afford  the  apostle  a 

^■•iftgle    subject    of   complaint;    for,    in    the 

whi>le  epi^llc  which  he  wrote  to  them,  there 

id  nothing  but  exhortation  and  encourage. 

laeBt,  without  the  mixture  of  any  censure 

wlatrver." 

PHH-ISTI.AI,  or  PHILISTINE.^,  a  peo- 
wbo  are  commonly  said  to  have  dexcend- 
frwm  fnshihim,  ine  son  of  .Mizraim  or 
»«r,  who  peopled  Egypt.     Tlie  Philistines, 
is  probable,  continued  with  their  progeni- 
in  Egypt  until  they  were  sufficiently 
lerutts  and   powerful   to  stretch  them- 
along  the  roast  of  Canaan ;   doubt- 
by   dnving  out    that   portion   of    the 
ily  of  Ham.      It  i»  certain  that,  in  the 
of  Abraham,  the  (^anaanites  were  in 
ion  of  the  rest  of  the  Land,  to  which 
gave  their  name  t    but  the  extreme 
•outb  of  Philistia,  or   Palestine,  was  even 
then    possessed  by  the   Philistines,   whose 
Abimclech   reigned  at  Gerar.     After 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  we  find  their 
itry  divided  into  five  lordships  or  pria- 
iee :  namely,  Ciaza,  Askelon,  Ashdud, 
and  Ekron  ;  giving  sometimes  also,  aa 
,  the  title  of  king  to  their  reapec- 
mlcn :  Aclii.sh  being  termed  king  of 
1  Samuel  xxi.  10.     The  time  of  their 
i|r  l«  Palestine  is  unknown ;  but  they 
loni  been  long  in  Canaan  when  Abraham 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3063. 


The  name  Philistine  is  not  Hebrew.  The 
Septuagint  centrally  translate  it  'AAA<ff  kAo*, 
strangers,  i'bc  Pelcthites  and  Chercthitea 
were  also  Philistines ;  and  the  Septuagint 
sometimes  translate  Ckrrfthim,  K^m,  Cretes. 
They  were  not  of  the  cursed  seed  of  Canaan. 
However,  Joshua  did  not  forbear  to  give 
their  land  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  attack 
them  by  command  from  the  Lord,  because 
they  possessed  a  country  promised  to  Israel. 
But  these  conquests  of  Joshua  must  have 
been  ill  maintained,  since,  under  the  .ludges, 
under  Saul,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  I>avid,  the  Philistines  had 
their  kings,  and  their  lords,  whom  they  called 
Sazenim  ;  since  their  state  was  divided  into 
five'little  kingdoms,  or  satrapies;  and  since 
they  oppressed  the  Israelites  during  the 
government  of  the  high  priest  Eli,  and  of 
Samuel,  and  during  the  reign  of  Saul,  for 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  from 
A.  M.  284S  to  A.  M.  29CO.  Tnie  it  is.  that 
Shamgar,  Sam*on,  Samuel,  and  Saul,  op- 
posed rhem,  and  killed  some  of  their  people, 
but  did  not  reduce  their  power.  They  con- 
tinued inde]iendent  till  the  time  of  David, 
who  subdued  them,  2  Samuel  v.  17 ;  viii. 
1.  2.  &c. 

They  continued  in  subjection  to  the  kings 
of  Judah  down  to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  son 
of  Jehoshaphat,  about  two  hundred  and 
forty-nix  years,  when  they  revolted  from 
Jehonun,  2  ChroD.  xxi.  l6.  Jehoram  mode 
war  against  them,  and  probably  reduced 
them  to  his  obedience  affaini  because  it  is 
observ'ed  in  scripture,  tnat  they  revolted 
again  from  Citiiah,  who  kept  them  to  their 
dutv  during  his  whole  reign,  2Chron.  ixri.  6, 
7.  I'zziahbegan  to  reign  A.M.  311)4.  During 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  AJiaz,  the  Philis- 
tines made  ereat  havoc  in  the  territory  of 
Judah;  but  nis  son  and  successor  Hezekiah 
subdued  them  again,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  IS ; 
2  Kinffs  xviii.  8.  i.iBstly,  they  regaine<l  their 
full  liberty  under  the  later  kings  of  Judah  ; 
and  we  may  see,  by  the  menaces  made 
against  them  by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  that  they 
brought  a  thousand  hardships  and  calami, 
ties  on  the  children  of  Israel,  for  which  God 
threatened  to  punish  them  with  great  mis 
fortunes. 

Esar-haddon,  snccessor  to  Sennacherib, 
besieged  .Ashdod,  or  Azoth,  and  took  it  by 
the  arms  of  his  general  Thasthan,  or  Tartan. 
Psnmmetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  took  the  same 
city  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus.  During  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  which  held  out  thirteen  years,  Nebu- 
chadnecHT  used  part  of  his  army  to  subdue 
the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  nations  bordering  on  the 
Jews.  There  is  great  probability  that  the 
Philistines  could  not  withstand  him,  but 
were  reduced  to  his  obedience,  as  well  as  the 
other  people  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Pales- 
tine, Afterwards.,  they  fell  under  the  domt> 
nion  of  tlu  Pei«iana}  then  oader  that  «f 
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Alexander  the  Great,  who  destroyed  the  city 
of  Gaza,  the  only  city  of  the  Phenicians  that 
-dared  to  oppose  him.    After  the  pprHecuiion 
'  of  AntiochuB  Epiphane§,  the  Asmoneans  took. 
,  by  dep-ees  several  cities  from  the  coiintrv 
'  of  the   Philistines,   which   they  stilijecteti. 
[Trj-phon.  reifent  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
[  nave  to  Jonathan,  the  Asmonean,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Tyre  to   Fifypt  j    consequently, 
all  the  country  of  the  Philistines. 

The  land  of  the  Philistines  bordered  on 
the  west  and  south-west  of  Judea,  and  lies 
on  the  <ionth-east  point  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  country  to  the  north  of  Gaza  is 
very  fertile ;  and,  long  after  the  Christian 
era.  it  possessed  a  very  numerous  popula- 
tion, and  «trongly  fortified  cities.  No  human 
f  probability,  says  Keith,  could  ha\*e  existed, 
[  in  the  time  of  the  prophets,  or  at  a  much 
I  more  recent  date,  of  its  eventual  desolation. 
But  it  has  belied,  for  many  ages,  every  pro- 
mise which  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the 
excellence  both  of  its  climate  and  situation, 
nave  for  many  preceding  centuries  of  its 
permanency  as  a  rich  and  well -cultivated 
i  region.  And  the  voice  of  prophecy,  which 
,  Was  not  silent  respecting  it,  prucbiiraed  tho 
^'fate  that  awaited  it,  in  terms  as  contradic- 
tory, at  the  time,  to  every  natural  sugges- 
tion, as  they  are  descrijrtive  of  what  Phdis- 
tia  now  actually  is.  "  I  will  stretch  out  my 
hand  upon  the  Philistine*,  and  destroy  the 
remnant  of  the  sea-coasts,"  Ezek.  x.xv.  16. 
"  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza;  Ashkelon  is 
cut  off  with  the  remnant  of  their  valley," 
Jer.  slvii.  5.  "  Thus  saiih  the  Lord,  For 
♦.hree  transgressions  of  Gaza,  and  for  four. 
I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof. 
I  will  send  a  fire  upon  the  wall  of  Gaza, 
which  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof.  And 
I  will  cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  Ashdod, 
and  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre  from  Ash- 
kelon ;  and  I  will  turn  my  hand  against 
Ekron  ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines 
shall  perisli,  saith  the  Lord  God,"  Amos  i. 
1-6,  7,  s.  "  For  Ashkelon  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion ; "  it  shall  be  cut  off  with  the  remnant  of 
•  tho  valley  ;  "  and  Ekron  shall  be  rooted  up. 
•^O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  [ 
will  even  destroy  thee,  that  there  shall  be  no 
inhabitant ;  and  the  sea-coast  shall  be  dwell- 
ings and  cottages  for  shepherds,  and  folds 
for  flocks,"  Zeph.  ii.  4,  5,  6.  *'  The  king 
■hall  perish  from  Gaza,  and  Ashkelon  shall 
not  be  inhabited,"  Zech.  ii.  5. 

The  land  of  the  Philistines  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed.    It  partakes  of  the  general  desola- 
tion  common  to  it  with  Judea  and  other 
neighbouring  states.     While  ruins  are  to  be 
found   in   all   Syria,   they  are   particularly 
)  Abundant  along  the  sea-const,  which  fonnea, 
»On  the  south,  the  realm  of  the  Philistines. 
fBut  its  aspect  presents  some  existing  pecu- 
,  liarities,  which  travellers  fail  not  to  particu- 
I  larize,  and  which,  in  reference  both  to  the 
I  atate  of  the  country  and  the  fate  of  its  differ- 
ent cities,  the  prophets  failed  not  to  discri- 
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minate  as  justly  as  if  their  description 
been  drawn  both  with  all  the  accuracy  w' 
ocular    observation,    and    all    the    a 
which  authenticated    history,    could    gire. 
Volney,  (though,  like   one  who  in  anrifDt 
times  was  instrumental  to  the  fulfilment  of 
a  special  prediction,  "  he  meant  not  ao, 
ther  did  his  heart  think  so.")  from 
ner  in  which  he  generalizes  his  ob» 
and  mark'?  the  peculiar  features  of  tl 
ent  districts  of  .Syria,  with  greater  ac 
and    {)erspicuitY    than    any    other    tnvt 
whatever,    is  the  ever    ready   purveyor  cf 
evidence  in  all  the  cases  which  came  vitbia 
the  range  of  hi$  topographical   descript^ 
of  the  wide  field  of  prophecy  :   while,  at 
same  time,  from  his  known,  0{>en,  and 
ous  hostility  to  the  Christian  cause,  his 
timnny  is  alike  decisive  and  unquestii 
and  the  vindication  of  the  truto  of  the  M> 
lowing  predictions  may  safely  be  roninutird 
to  this  redoubted  champion    of  infidelity. 
"In  the  plain  between   llamla  and  Gaa.' 
the  very  plain  of  the   Philistine*  ajoag  At 
sea-coast,  "  we  met  with  a  number  of  nl. 
lages  badly  built,  of  dried  mud,  and  rfaic^ 
like  the  inhabitants,  exhibit  evenr  mirk  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness."    The  houses,  ob 
a  nearer  view,  are  only  so  many  hats,  [cvH- 
tages,)  sometimes  detached,  at  others  rangnl 
in  the  form  of  cells,  around  a  coort-yud, 
enclosed  by  a  mud  wall.     In  winter,  tbe; 
and  their  cattle  may  t>e  said  to  lire  togetberi 
the  ])art  of  the  dwelling  allotted  to  tlii» 
selves  being  only  raised   two  feet  aboretktf 
in  which  they  lodge  their  beast«  : " — "  d«fl- 
ings  and  cottages  for  shepherds,  and  ttiit 
for  flocks." — "  Except  the  environ*  of  tf 
>-illages,   all  the    rest   of   the   country 
desert,  and  abandoned  to  the  Bedoum  Ai 
who  feed  their  flocks  on  it." — Thus 
plishing  the  words  of  prophecy.  "  The  rt* 
nant  shall  perish  :  the  land  of  the  Phihttiv 
shall  be  destroyed,  that   there  shall  be  ■ 
inhabitant ;  and  the  sea-coast  shall  be  d*«fr 
ings  and  cottages  for   shepherds,  and  Ulk 
for  flocks."     "  The  ruins  of  white  DV^ 
sometimes  found  at  Gaza,  prove  that  it 
formerly  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
It  has  shared  in  the   general  des/trncnea; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  proud  title  of  At 
capital  of  Palestine,  it  is  now  no  man  dM 
a  defenceless  village."   (baldness  has  esM 
upon  it,)  "  peopled   by.   at  most,  only  9* 
thousand  inhabitants."  —  "ft  is  foaako,' 
says   the   prophet,     ••   and    bereaved  of  '» 
king."     "The  sea-coast,   by  which  it  •■ 
formerly  washed,  is  every  day  mnovinffi^ 
ther  from  the  deserted  rtiina'  of  .\«iikdta* 
"  Amidst  the  various  successive  nua%  tiC 
of  Edzoud,"  Ashdod,   "  so  powtcfol  oi* 
the  Philistines,  are  now  remarkable  far^ 
scorpions." — Here   ag^n   we  art 
of  the  words  of  inspiration  :  **  The 
ants  shall  be  cut  off  from  Ashdod." 

Thus   Volney   becomes    an    oi 
commentator  upon  prophecy.      Bat  K 
hearaChristian  traveller.    "  AshLtiMb''?* 
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Richardson,  "was  one  of  the  proudeit  sa- 
trapies of  the  lords  of  the  Phihstines  :  now 
there  is  not  an  inliabitant  vvilhin  its  walla  ; 
and  the  prophecy  of  Z«rhariuh  is  fulfilled : 
'  The  king  shall  perish  from  (iaza,  and  Ash- 
kelon  shall  not  be  inhabited."  When  tbe  pro- 
phecy was  uttered,  both  citieg  were  in  an 
equally  flourishing  condition ;  and  nothing 
but  the  prescience  of  Heaven  could  pronounce 
on  which  of  the  two,  and  in  what  manner,  the 
▼ial  of  it«  wrath  should  be  poured  out.  Gaza 
U  truly  without  a  king.  The  lofty  towers 
of  Ashkelon  lie  scattered  on  the  ground, 
and  the  ruins  within  its  M'alls  do  not  shelter 
a  human  heing.  How  is  the  wrath  of  man 
made  to  praise  his  Creator  1  Hath  he  not 
•aid,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  The  oracle 
was  delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  we  beheld  its  accom- 
plishment eighteen  hundred  years  after  that 
event."  There  is  yet  another  city  which 
was  noted  by  the  prophets,  the  very  want 
of  any  infonnation  respecting  which,  and 
tbe  absence  of  its  name  from  several  modern 
Bupn  of  Palestine,  while  the  sites  of  other 
rained  cities  are  marked,  are  really  the  best 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  prophecy 
that  could  possibly  be  given.  "  Jikron  shall 
be  rooted  up."  It  is  rooted  up.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Finlistines;  but, 
though  Gaza  siill  subsists,  and  while  Ash- 
kelon and  Ashdod  retain  their  iiaraea  in  their 
ruins,  the  very  name  of  Hkron  is  missing. 

PHILOSOPHY,   in   genei-al.    is   defined, 
"  the   knowledge   and  study  of  nature  and 
morality,   founded   on   reason    and   experi- 
ence."    Philosophy  owes   its   name   to   the 
modesty   of  Pythagoras,  who  refused  the 
high  tiiie  of  aoipis^  wise,  given  to  his  prede- 
cessors, Tliales,  Pherecyiiea,  &c.,  as  too  as- 
•nining;    and   contented   himself   with   the 
cimple  appellation  of  ^t\6au<t>os^  quasi  tplKos 
T^f  (TiKpias,  a  friend  or  lorer  of  wisdom  .•  but 
Chauvin  rather  chooses  to  derive  the  name 
from  <f««AJo,  desire  to  study,  and  ffo^i'a,  stadium 
safientia  ;  and  says  that  Pythagoras,  con- 
ceiving that  the  applicaiioii  of  the  human 
mind  ought  rather  to  be  called  study  than 
science,    set  aside  the  appellation  of  wise, 
and,  in  heu  thereof,  took  that  of  philosopher. 
A  knowledge  of  the  animal,    «'egetable, 
and    mineral  kingdoini!,  or   the  science  of 
natural   history,   was  always  an   object   of 
interest.      We  are  informed   that   Solomon 
himself  had  given  a  description  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  t  Kings  iv.  3J, 
Traces  of  piiilo.wphy.  strictly  so  called,  that 
is,  the  system  of  prevailing  moral  opinions, 
may   be  found  in  the  iJook  of  Job,  in  the 
thirty-seventh,    thirty-ninth,    and    seventy- 
third  paalins  ;  also  iit  the  books  of  Proverbs 
and  Ecclejiiastes,  but  chiefly  in  the  apochry- 
phal  Dook  of  Wisdom,  and  the  tvritings  of 
the  son  of   Sirach.     During  the  captivity, 
tbe  Jews  acquired  tnany  new  notions,  parti- 
cularly from  the  Mahestani,  and  appropri- 
ated tnem,  as  occasion  ofl'cred,  to  their  own 
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purposes.  They  at  length  became  aeqtiainted 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  (ireeks,  which 
makes   its    appearance    abundantly   in    the 
Dook  of  Wisdom.     After  the  captivity,  the 
language  in  which  the  sacred  books  were 
written  was  no  longer  vernacular.     Hence 
arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter  on  the  sab- 
batic year,  a  time  when  the  whole  law  was 
read,  and  also  on  the  sabbath  in  the  syna- 
gogues, which  some  think  had  been  recently 
erected,  in  order  to  make  the  people  under- 
stand what  wa.s   read.     These   interpreters 
learned  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  schools. 
I'he  teachers  of  these  schools,  who,  for  the 
two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Christ, 
had  maintained  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  philosophy,  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
simple  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
as  it  stood,  but  shaped  the  interpretation  so  as 
to  render  it  conformable  to  their  philosophy. 
Thus  arose  contentions,  which  gave  occasion 
fur  the  %'arious  sects  of  ]>hari8ces,  sadducees, 
and  essenes.     In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
divisions    had  arisen  among  the   pharisees 
themselves.      No  less   than   eighteen   nice 
questions,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish  rab- 
bins, were  contested  at  that  period  between 
the  schools  of  HiUel  and  Shammai ;  one  of 
which  questions  was  an  inquiry,  what  cause 
was  Kultirient  for  a  bill  of  divorce.     If  the 
Sbammai  and  llillci  of  the  Talmud  are  the 
same  with  the  learned   men  mentioned  in 
•losephus,  namely,  fSaineas  and  Polliu,  who 
flourished   thirty-four   years   before  Christ, 
then   Shaminai   or  .Sameas  is   undoubtedly' 
the  same  with  the  Simeon  who  is  meutione<l, 
Luke  ii.  23 — 35  ;  and  his  son  Gamaliel,  so 
celebrated  in  the  Talmud,  is  tbe  same  with 
the  (iaraaliel  iiientiuued.  Acts  v.  34  j  xxii.  3. 
Anciently,  learned  men  were  denominated 
among  the  Hebrews  tJ'DSn,  as  among  the 
Greeks   they   were   called  <ro<po\,  wise   men. 
In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  common  appella- 
tive for  men  of  that  description  was  Tpo/i*/*!. 
'■'ir,  in  the  Ilebreiv  isid,  a  scribe.     They 
were  addrc.ised  by  the  honorary  title  of  rabbi, 
>31,  "great,"  or  "master."     The  Jews,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  bad  their  seven  wise 
men,  who  were  called  rabboni.    Gamaliel  was 
one  of  the  number.    They  called  themselves 
tbe  children  of  wisdom  ;  expressions  which 
corres(M)nd  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  <pi*.i<Kxfas , 
iMatthew  xi.  19:  Luke  vii.  35.    The  heads  of 
sects  were  called  "fathers;"  the  disciples 
were  denominated   "  sons,"  or  "children;" 
Matt.  jiii.  27;  x.\iii.  I — 9-    The  Jewish  teach- 
ers, at  least  some  of  them,  had  private  Icc- 
ture-raumsi  but  they  also  taught  and  dis- 
puted in  synagogues,   in   tem|)les,  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience. 
The  metliod  of  these  teachers  was  tbe  same 
with  that  which  prevailed  among  the  (ireeks. 
Any  disciple  who  chose  might  propose  ques- 
tions, upon  which  it  was  tbe  duty  of  the 
teachers  to  remark  and  give  their  opinions, 
Luke  ii.  4C.   The  teachers  were  not  invested 
with  their  functions  by  any  formal  act  of 
the  church,  or  of  the  civil  authority  :  they 
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jwere   self-constittitcd.       They   received   no 
^«the^  salary  than   some  voluntary  present 
from   the    disciples,   which   was    colled   an 
"  honorary,"  ^'i*h,  honorarium,  1  Tim.  v.  17- 
fThey  acquired  a  subsistence,  in  the  main, 
1  by  the  exercise  of  some  art  or  handicraft. 
Tnat  they  took  a  higher  seat  than  their  audi- 
tors, although  it  was  probably  the  case,  does 
not  follow,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  from 
Luke  ii.  46.     According  to  the   I'almudists, 
they  were  bound  to  hold  no  conversation 
witii  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table 
with  the  lower  class  of  people,  Malt.  ix.  1 1 ; 
John  iv.  27.     The   subjects  on  which  they 
'  tatifht  were  numerous,  commonly  intricate, 
and  of  no  great  consequence ;  of  which  there 
are  abundant  examples  in  the  Talmud. 

St.  Paul  bills  the  Colossians  be^vare  lest 
any  man  should  spoil  them  "  through  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit ; "  that  is,  a  rain  and 
deceitful  philosophy,  such  as  was  popular 
in  that  day,  and  naci  been  compouniied  out 
of  all  preceding  systems.  Grecian  and  orien- 
tal. An  explanation  of  this  philosophy  is 
given  under  Gnostics,  and  Cabbala. 

On  these  ancient  systems  of  pretended 
wisdom.  Dr.  Uurton  justly  remark?*,  "  Phi- 
losophy is  indeed  the  noblest  stretch  of  in- 
tellect which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  man ; 
and  it  is  only  when  man  forgets  that  he 
received  his  reasoning  powers  from  God, 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  himself  in 
darkness  when  he  sought  for  light.  To  mea- 
sure that  which  is  infinite,  is  as  impossible 
in  metaphysics  as  in  physics.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  revelation,  we  should  have  known 
no  more  of  the  Deity  than  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers knew  before  :  and  to  what  did 
their  knowledge  amount  ?  They  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  nrst  (.'au.se,  and  they  saw  that 
that  Cause  must  be  intrinsically  good  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  systems,  they  never  went 
fiuthcr  than  the  point  from  which  they  first 
set  out, — that  evil  is  not  good,  and  good  is 
not  evU.  The  (inostics  thought  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  their  scheme  by  veiling  its 
■weaker  points  in  mystery,  and  by  borrowing 
a  part  from  almost  every  system.  But  popu- 
lar, and  even  successful,  as  this  attempt  may 
bave  been,  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  the 
scheme  which  flattered  the  vanity  of  human 
wisdom,  and  which  strove  to  conciliate  all  opi- 
nions, has  died  away,  and  is  forgotten  ;  while 
the  gospel,  the  unpresuraing,  the  uncompro- 
raising  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  aided  by  no 
buman  wisdom,  and  addressing  itself  not 
merely  to  the  head,  but  to  the  heart,  has 
triumphed  over  all  systems  and  aU  philoso- 
phers ;  and  HtUl  leads  its  followers  to  that 
true  knowledge  which  some  have  endea- 
voured to  teacn  '  after  the  tradition  of  men, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not 
after  Christ.'  " 

PHINEHAS,  son  of  Eleaear,  and  grand- 
son of  Aaron,  third  High  Priest  of  the  Jews, 
A.  M,  2571  to  about  A.  iM.  2590,  B.  C.  1414. 
He  is  particularly  commended  in  scripture 
for  zeal  in  vindicating  the  glory  of  God, 
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when  the  Midianites  had  sent  their 
ters  into  the  camp  of  Israel,  to  tempt 
Hebrews  to  fomicatiun  and  idolatry,  N< 
xrv.  7.  On  this  account  the  Lord  p 
the  priesthood  to  Phinehas  by 
covenant ;  evidently  including  this  tacit 
dilion,  that  his  children  should  coal 
faithful  and  obedient  :  for  we  know 
priesthood  passed  out  of  the  family  of  Ela» 
zar  and  Phinehas  to  that  of  Itha'mar.  nai 
that  it  returned  not  to  the  posterity  of  £)»■ 
zar  until  after  about  a  hundred  and  fif^ 
years. 

PHLT  or  PUT,  the  posterity  of  Phot, 
son  of  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6.  Calmet  is  of 
uion  that  Phut,  the  third  son  of 
ueopled  either  the  e.inlon  of  PI 
Plitemphti,  Phtembiiti,  of  Pliny  aiid 
lemy,  whose  capital  was  Tbara,  in  Lonr 
Egypt,  inclining  towards  Libya ;  or  the  oa- 
ton  called  Phtenotes,  of  which  Buthas  «>i 
the  capital.  The  pniphetti  uftea  speak  d 
Phut.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  xlvi.  9. FlV 
was  under  the  obedience  of  Nccho,  kiait  •* 
Egypt.  Nahum,  iii.  9.  reckons  this  peofli 
in  the  number  of  those  who  ought  to  coat 
to  the  assistance  of  No-Ammon,  or  Dm>- 
polis. 

PHVLACTERJES,  called  by  the  Jew 
pbcn,  are  little  scroUa  of  parchmnit,  it 
which  are  written  certain  sentences  of  tW 
law,  enclosed  in  leather  cases,  anil  boaid 
with  thongs  on  the  forehead  and  on  tk  Ul 
arm.  They  are  called  in  Greek  ^•Kurt/m, 
from  <pv\drru^  custodin,  either  liecaose  tfcj 
were  supposed  to  jireserve  the  law  in  ^ 
mory,  or  rather  because  they  were  IcoW 
upon  as  a  kind  of  amuleu  or  chanrn  to  ^ 
them  from  danger.  The  making  and  •st- 
ing these  phylacteries,  as  the  Jews  still  k 
in  their  private  devotions,  is  owing  laim- 
interpretation  of  those  te.rts,  on  whidiM 
groun<l  the  practice,  namely.  God's  em 
raanding  them  "to  bind  Ihelawforasp 
on  their  hands,  and  to  let  it  be  ts 
between  their  eyes,"  &c.  Deut.  vi  «. 
coroTOand  ought  doubtless  to  be 
metaphorically,  as  a  charge  to  ri 
to  meditate  upon  it.  to  have  it  _ 
continually  before  their  eyes,  and  to 
theu-  lives  by  it;  as  wfeen  ^olwion 
concerning  the  cornraan  '■ 

general,  "Bind  them  aV 
them  upon  the  Uble  of  thy  turiit. '  frvt  a 
1.  3;  vi.  21.  However,  the  Jeir»  a■4^ 
standing  the  precept  literaUy.  wrote  ««* 
several  passages  wherever  it  pccnr*.l«J» 

which  it  seems  to   refer.    ■■•■'  ' •^*  ''^ 

npon  their  foreheads   an 

It  seems  the  pharisees  u^^  .  ^.     ' 

their  phylacteries."  Tl»is  some  vaiimd 
of  the  knots  of  the  thonj;«  by  triud  Ar 
were  fastened,  which  were  U^d  my  «"*• 
cially  in  the  form  of  ilebmw  ]ttttc:  •< 
that  the  pnde  of  the  pharisew  iaiittfl^ 
to  have  these  knots  larger  thag  tfiafl.* 
a  peculiar  ornanient.  The  pliM»»* 
farther  said  to  "  enlarfe  theboidcn/l^ 
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{pirmenU,"  ra  Kpdtrwtta  rwy  IfiaruDr,  Matt, 
xxiii.  5.  These  «^i<nr»4«  were  the  P'yy, 
ilia  fiingei  which  the  Jews  arc  commanded 
to  wear  upon  the  borders  of  their  gannentg, 
Num.  xr.  3«,  39.  The  Targum  of  Onkelog 
ealU  them  piDsns,  which  has  so  near  an 
aifinitjr  with  the  (Jreek  word  xpinritor,  that 
there  in  no  doubt  i>ut  it  siKniiie*  the  same 
thing  I  which  i«,  therefore,  an  evidence  that 

^ik»  KpioTtia  were  the  n^VV-     These  were 
worn  by  our  Saviour,  as  appears  from  the 
following  passage :     "  Behold,    a    woman. 
wbirh  was  diaeased  with  an  issue  of  blood 
|M«1t«  yarn,  came  behind  him.  and  touched 
Ibt  bem  of  his  garment,"  Kpicnttcr  rov  IfLartov, 
Matt.   ix.   20.      Again :  the  inhabitants  of 
ineaxret  are  said  to  hnvc  brought  unto 
thrir  diseased,  and  to  have  '*  besought 
that  they  might  only  touch  the  hem  of 
» gannent,"  n^wUrifeioi'  to5  l/uxrlov.  Matt.  sir. 
.    Kfd^Ttiait  tdC  Ifutrlou  \h,  in  both  these  pas- 
[■Mca,  very  improperly  trnnslati'd  tiie  "  hem 
loflusgarRient"  Itahould  have  been  rendered 
the  fringe."    The  pbariaeca  are  censured 
[bjr  our  ."^aviour  for  enlarging  tbeae  fringes  of 
■  luents,  which  we  may  suppose  they 
y  from  pride,  and  partly  from  hy- 
■.|.  a»  pretending  thereby  an  extraor- 
ry  regard  for  the  precepts  of  the  law. 
I  reported  by  .ferom,  as  ouoted  by  (jod- 
a,  tliat  they  u-sed  to  iiave  fringes  extrava- 
pantlylong;  sticking  thorns  in  them,  that, 
Djr  pricking  their  legs  as  they  walked,  they 
in>«ht  put  them  in  mind  of  the  law.     See 
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I'iKTISTS.  PftoTasTA!*T,  a  denomination 

ll«  seventeenth  century,  which  owed  its 

tn  "  the  pious  and  learned  Spmer," 

)r.  MonUcim  calls  him,  who  formed  pri- 

devotional   societies  at   Frankfort,   in 

■ ' '•  "ate  vital  and  practical  religion : 

I  a  book  entitled  "  Piou^  De- 

greatly  promoted  this  object. 

'foUowvra  laid  it  down  as  an  esiential 
a,  that  none  should  be  admitted  into 
[siinistry  but  those  who  not  only  had 
7t(i  a  proper  education,  but  were  also 
'*■■'  -hcd  by  their  wisdom  and  sanctity 

rs,  and  bad  hearts  filled  with  dinne 
loTc.     llrnce  they  proposed  an  alteration  in 
tlkd  >ehooU  of  divinity,  which  embraced  the 
CoUowiiig  points:  I.  Ihat  the  scholastic  the- 
ology, «liich  ru'igned  in  the  acailemies,  and 
was   conijKrsed   of   intricate  and  disputable 
tAoctnnri,  and  oliscure  and  unusiuil  forms 
o(  r«prr«si'.m,  should  be  totally   aboUihed. 
S-  That  jiuli-mical  divinity,  which  compre- 
bended  the  contrnvfTsies  siilLiisting  between 
Chrinttaii*  of  difTerent  communions,  should 
b«   len  eagerly  studied,  and  less  frequent- 
ly  treated,    though  not   entirely  neglected. 
-i    i'hat  all  mixture  of  philosophy  and  human 
t   .    I  '  •   ••  •],  .lunne  wisdom,  wat  to  be  most 

r  t-    '.  ...  .         .\cii;  that  is,  that  pagan  philo- 

'  :    ':)'  and  classical  learning  should  be  kept 

'  net  from,  and  by  no  means  supersede, 

iubUcal  theology.    But,  4.  That,  on  the  con- 

Inrr,  all  those  students,  who  were  designed 


for  the  ministry,  should  be  aecustomnl  from 
their  early  youth  to  the  perusal  and  study  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  be  taught  a  plain 
system  of  theology,  drawn  from  these  unerr- 
ing sources  of  truth.      5.    i'hat  the  whole 
course  of  their  education  was  to  be  so  di- 
rected as  to  render  them  useful  in  Lfe,  by  the 
practical  power  of  their  doctrine,  and  the 
commandmg    influence    of   their   example. 
Such,  in  substance,  is  Mosheim's  account  of 
the  meditated  reforms  in  the  public  schools. 
But   it  a-as  nut   intended  to  confine    these 
reforms  to  students  and  the  cJeray.     Ileligi- 
ous  persons  of  every  clan  ana  rank  were 
encouraged   to   meet    in  what   were    called 
biblical  colleges,  or  colleges  of  piety,   (we 
might   call   them    prayer-meetings,)    where 
some  exercised  in  reading   the    scriptures, 
ainging,  and  prayer,  and  other*  engaged  in 
the  exposition  of  the  scriptures ;  not  in  a  dry 
and  critical  way.  but  in  a  strain  of  practical 
and  experimental  piety,  by  which  they  mutu. 
ally  edified  each  other.    This  practice,  which 
always  more  or  lesa  obtains  where  religion 
flouruhes,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, raised  the  same  sort  of  outcry  as  at  the 
rise  of  .Methodism ;  and  tho>>e  who  entered 
not  into  the  spirit  of  the  design,  were  eager 
to  catch  at  every  inatance  of  weakness  or 
imprudence,  to  bring  disgrace  on  that  which, 
in  fact,  brought  disgrace  upon  themselves, 
as  lukewarm  and  formal  Christians.      "  In 
so  saying.  Master,  thou  reproachest  oa  alio." 
This  work  began  about  1070.     In  1691,  Dr. 
Spener  removed   from   Dresden   to  Berlin, 
where  he  uropagatcd  the  same  principles, 
which  widely  sprrad,  and  were  well  supported 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  by  the  excellent 
professor    Francke    and   others,    until   the 
general  dechne  of  religion  which    has  un- 
happily prevailed   in  Germany  for  the  last 
half-century.     See  Nxoloov. 

PI-  H  A  H I RO  I'H.  The  Hebrew  pi  answers 
to  the  modem  Arabic  word  fum,  signifying 
"nnouth;"  and  is  generally  applied  to  the 
passes  in  the  raounUins.  In  the  F.nglish 
and  Scptuagint  rersiona,  Hahiroih  is  taken 
as  a  proDcr  name  ;  and  the  whole  word  would 
imply  the  mouth  or  pas*  of  Hahiroth  or 
Hiroth,  whatever  particular  origin  or  signi- 
fication may  belong  to  that  word.  'I'he 
name,  however,  sufficiently  explains  the 
situation  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  who  were 
hemmed  in  at  this  place,  between  the  sea  in 
front,  and  a  narrow  mountain-pass  behind ; 
which  no  doubt  encouraged  Pharaoh  to 
make  his  attack  upon  them  in  so  disadvan- 
tageou.s  a  position ;  thinking  that  they  must 
inevitably  fall  an  easy  prey  into  his  hands, 
or  be  cut  to  pieces  :  when  their  deliverance, 
and  his  own  destruction,  were  unexpectedly 
wrought  by  the  parting  of  the  waters  of  the 
sea.  The  place  where  this  miracle  is  sup- 
posed to  have  happened,  is  still  called  Bahr- 
al-Kolsum,  or  the  8ea  of  Destruction  ;  and 
just  opposite  to  the  situation  which  answers 
to  the  opening  called  Pi-hahiroth,  is  u  bay, 
where  the  north  cape  ia  called  Raa  Mu«a,  or 
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rfhe  Cape  of  Moses.  That  part  of  the  western 
kor  Heroopolitan  branch  of  the  Red  Sea 
rhere,  from  these  coincidences,  the  passage 
[aioKt  probably  took  place,  in  described  by 
[Bruce  as  about  three  leagues  over,  with  four- 
rleen  fathoms  of  water  in  the  channel,  nine 
^■t  the  sidc«,  and  good  anchorage  everywhere. 
I  The  farther  side  in  also  represented  as  a 
LkOw  sandy  coast,  and  an  easy  landing-place. 
iScfi  Rbd  Sea. 

PILATR.     It  is  not  known  of  what  coun- 
I  try  or  family  Pontius  Pilate  was,  but  it  is 
believed  that  he  was  of  Rome,  or,  at  least, 
of  Italy.     He  was  sent  to  govern  Judea  in 
I  the  room  of  (iratus,  .\.D.  2C,or  27.     Hepre- 
■ided  over  tliis  province  for  ten  vears,  from 
I  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of  "f  iberius.  to 
'  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  emperor.   He 
i  ia  represented,  both  by  Pliilo  and  Josephus, 
\  IB  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and  obstinate  tem- 
per, and,  as  a  judge,  one  who  used  to  sell 
Justice,  and,  for  money,  to  pronounce  any 
•entencc  that  wag  desired,   llie  same  authors 
make  mention  of  his  rapines,  his  injuries, 
bis  murders,  the  torments  that  he  inflicted 
Upon  the  innocent,  and  the  persons  he  put  to 
death  without  any  form  of  process,     i'hilo, 
in  particular,  describes  him  as  a  man  that 
excrcise<l   an   e.vcessive  cruelty  during   the 
whole  time   of  his  government ;    who  dis. 
turbed   the  repose  of  Judca;    and  was  the 
occasion  of  the  troubles  and  revolt  that  fol- 
lowed.     St.  Luke  acquaints*  us,  that  Pilate 
bad  mingled  the  blood  of  the  Galileans  with 
their  sacrilices  ;  and  that  the  matter,  having 
been  related  to  Jesus  Ohrist,  he  inCroducea 
the   subject  into  his  discourse,    Luke  xiii. 
The  reason  why  Pikte  treated  them  in  this 
manner,  while  sacriticing  in  the  temple,  is 
not  known.     At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 

Eaasion.  Pilate  made  some  attempts  to  deliver 
im  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  He  knew 
the  reasons  of  their  enmity  against  him, 
Slatt.  x.xvii.  IS.  His  wife  also,  having  had 
a  dream  that  alarmed  her^  requested  he 
Would  not  stain  his  hands  mtb  the  blood  of 
tliat  just  person,  verse  19-  He  therefore 
attempted  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Jews 
by  scourging  Jesus,  John  xix.  1  ;  Matt. 
Jt.xrii.  26  ;  and  also  tried  to  take  him  out  of 
their  hands  by  projiosing  to  deliver  hira  or 
Barabbas,  on  ths  day  of  the  passover.  Lastly, 
he  thought  to  discharge  himself  from  pro- 
nouncing judgment  against  him,  by  sending 
him  to  Herod,  king  of  tialilec,  Luke  xxiii. 
7,  8.  When  he  saw  all  this  would  not  satisfy 
the  Jews,  and  that  they  even  threatened  him 
in  some  maimer,  saying,  he  could  be  no 
friend  to  the  emperor  if  nc  suffered  Jesus  to 
be  set  at  liberty,  John  x'ix.  12 — 15,  he  caused 
water  to  be  brought,  and  washed  his  hands 
before  all  the  people,  and  publicly  declared 
himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of  that  just 
person.  Matt,  xxvii.  23,  24.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  be  delivered  him  to  his  soldiers  that 
they  might  crucify  liim.  This  •was  enough 
to  msiify  Jesus  Christ,  a.s  Calmet  obsen-es, 
taa  to  prove  that  he  held  him  as  innocent ; 
800 


but  it  was  not  enough  to  vindicate  the  co 
science  and  integrity  of  a  judge,  whose  da 
it  was  as  well  to  assert  tbe  cause  of  oppre 
innocence,   as   to   punish   the   guilty, 
ordered  the  inscription  to  be  placed  orer  1 
head  of  our  Saviour,  John  xLx.  19  i  and  wh 
requested  by  the  Jews  to  alter  it,  perti 
torily  refused.     He  also  gave  leave  for 
removal  of  our  Lord's  binly,  and  to  pine 
guard  over  the  sepulchre,   Matt,   xxvii. 
These  are  all  the  particuhini  that  we  1« 
concerning  Pilate  from  the  ^Titers   of 
Gospels. 

Ine  extreme  reluctance  of  Pilate  to 
dcmn  Christ,  considering  his  merciless  < 
racter,  is  signally  remarkable,  and  still  i 
his  repeated  girotestations  of  the  innoce 
of  his  prisoner;  although,  on  occasions] 
massacre,  he  made  no  scruple  of  confound 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  But  be 
unquestionably  influenced  by  the  over 
providence  of  God,  to  make  the  righteoti 
of  his  Son  appear  as  clear  as  the  do 
even  when  condemned  and  executed 
malefactor,  by  the  fullest^  the  most 
thentic,  and  the  most  public  evidence  :  I 
the  testimony  even  of  his  judges,  Pi| 
and  llerud,  after  examination  of  eridea 
2.  By  the  message  of  Pilate's  wife,  delive 
to  bim  on  the  tribunal.  3.  By  the  Icstimo 
of  the  traitor  Judas,  who  hanged  hims 
in  despair,  for  betraying  the  innocent  blood. 
4.  By  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  centurion 
and  guard,  at  his  crucifixion,  to  his  di^nnitf 
and  righteousness.  And,  5.  (Jf  his  Wlmr. 
sufferer  on  the  cross.  Never  was  innooeocf 
80  attested  as  His  innocence. 

Justin  Mart)T,  Tertullian,  Euscbius,  vid 
after  them  several  others,  both  ancient  ( 
modern,  assure  ns  that  it  was  formerly  I 
custom  for  Roman  magistrates  to  rire; 
copies  of  all  verbal  prucrs-sea  and  jiulid 
acts,  which  they  p.issed  in  their  sevenl  | 
vinces,  and  to  send  thecn  to  the  emperor. 
And  Pilate,  in  compliance  with  the  tofUa, 
hawng  sent  word  to  Tiberius  of  what  W 
passed  relating  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  eoixnir 
wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  >ienate,  ia( 
manner  that  gave  reason  to  judge  th»l  I 
thought  favourably  of  the  religion  of  Jf* 
Christ,  and  showed  that  be  should  be  wiUil 
for  them  to  confer  divine  honours  tipontiii 
but  tlie  senate  was  not  of  the  same  opui' 
and  so  the  matter  dropped.  It  apptat*  I , 
what  Justin  says  of  these  acts,  that  IW 
miracles  of  Christ  were  mentioned  thert.  »«i_ 
even  that  tbe  soldiers  had  divided  ha  i 
meats  among  them.  Eusebius  in<iniu 
thafr  they  spoke  of  his  resurrection 
ascension.  Tertullian  and  Justin  rcicr  v 
these  acts  with  so  much  confidence,  u  •*•• 
make  one  believe  they  had  read  and  hsidN 
them.  However,  neither  Eusebisf  n" 
Jerom,  who  were  both  inquisitire  sad  •■* 
derstanding  persons,  nor  any  other  »Blb* 
who  wrote  afterwards,  seems  to  hare  ■• 
them,  at  least  not  the  true  and  original  tev> 
For  as  to  what  we  have  now  in  great  aniftl*i 
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Aej  are  not  authentic,  being  neither  ancient 
nor  Jiniforrn.  There  ore  also  »ome  pretended 
letters  of  Pilale  to  Tiberius,  giving:  a  history 
of  our  .Saviour;  but  they  are  universally 
allowed  to  be  apurioua.  Pilate  being  a  nwn 
who,  by  hia  exreiaive  cruelties  and  rapine, 
bad  disturbed  the  repoae  of  Judea,  during 
the  whale  time  of  hia  govemment,  was  at 
leaitth  deposed  hy  Vitellius,  the  proconsul  of 
Syna,  A.  D.  36,  and  sent  to  Rome  to  give  an 
mecount  of  hi*  conduct  to  the  emperor.  But, 
though  Tiberius  died  before  PiJate  arrived 
at  Rome,  yet  his  successor  Caligula  banished 
hiro  to  Viennc  in  (Jaul,  where  he  was  reduced 
to  such  extremity  that  he  laid  >nolent  hands 
■|>on  himweLf.  The  evangelists  call  him 
mor,  though  in  reality  he  vmv  nothmg 
than  procurator  of  Judea,  not  only  be- 
'  governor  was  a  name  of  general  uae, 
C«uae  Pilate,  in  effect,  acted  as  one,  by 
J  tipon  him  to  judge  in  criminal  mat- 
M  nia  predecessors  had  done,  and  aa 
r  procuratora  in  the  small  provinces  of 
M  empire,  where  there  waa  no  proconsul, 
HMtontly  (lid. 

f'lI.I.AR  properly  means  a  column  raised 
[to  •iip|iori  a  building ;  but  in  scripture  the 
mostly  occurs  in  a  metaphorical  or 
Ltive  sense.  Thus  we  have  a  pillar  of 
i,  a  pillar  of  fire,  a  pillar  of  smoke,  &c. ; 
■ignifying  a  cloud,  a  fire,  a  smoke  raised  up 
towanl*  Heaven  in  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
fSbti,  Cxo<l.  xiii.  31 ;  Judges  xx.  -tO.  Job 
■pcaJc*  of  the  pillars  of  heaven  and  the  piUara 
m  the  earth.  Job  ix.  6  ;  xxvi.  1 1 ;  which  are 
■Uvng  metaphorical  expreasions,  that  sup- 
poa«  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  be  an  edi- 
Icc  raised  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
Creator,  and  founded  upon  its  basis.  St. 
ISoi  speaks  of  the  Christian  church  under 
IIm  stnilitude  of  a  pillar  or  column  on  which 
the  trulk.  or  doctrine  of  the  glorious  gospel, 
i*  ltu<Tibed,  I  Tim.  iii.  15. 

PILU )W8.  The  prophet  speaka  of  "  sew- 
isK  pillows  to  arm-holes,"  There  is  here,pro- 
MOly,  an  allusion  to  the  easy  indulgence  of 
Iba  great.  To  this  day  in  the  east  they  cover 
tlM  Soon*  of  their  houses  with  carpeta  :  and 
■loo^  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range 
af  nATTow  beds  or  mattresses  is  ofien  placed 
upon  these  carpets ;  and,  for  their  further 
•Aac  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  da- 
laaak  bolatera  are  placed  upon  these  carpets 
or  maitroaaes, — inaulgences  that  seem  to  be 
aHadad  to  by  the  stretching  of  themselves 
<ir,  <-n,ii-lif-<  and  by  "  the  sewing  of  pillows 
Ezek.  xiii.  IS;  Amos  vi.  4. 
E.  The  pine  appears  in  our 
auon  three  times,  S'eh.  viii.  15;  Isaiah 
Ix.  13.  Nehemiah,  viii.  IS,  giving 
'■  for  observing  the  feast  of  tabema- 
fWft,  "  Fetch  olive  branches,  pine 
myrtle  branches,  and  branches  of 
•.  to  make  booths."  The  Hebrew 
fOBT  yy,  means  literally  branches 
'tilf  or  yummy  plants."  The  LXX.  say 
^cheuchzer  aays  the  Turks  call  the 
The  author  of  "  Scripture 


ninstrated"  aaya,  "  I  should  prefer  the 
whole  species  called  jasmin,  on  account  of 
its  verdure,  its  fragrance,  and  its  flowers, 
which  are  bighly  esteemed.  The  word  /"a»- 
min  and  jnitmin  of  the  Turks,  resembles 
strongly  the  ihtmtn  of  the  Hebrew  original 
here.  The  Persians  also  name  this  plant 
fetnen  and  limayk."  The  authority,  however, 
of  the  Septuagint  must  prevail.  In  Isaiah 
xli.  19;  Ix.  13,  the  Hebrew  word  is  imn; 
a  tree,  says  Parkhurst,  so  called  from  the 
springiness  or  elasticity  of  its  wood.  Luther 
thought  it  the  elm,  which  is  a  lofty  and 
spreading  tree ;  and  Dr.  Stock  renders  it  the 
ash.  After  all,  it  may  be  thought  advisable 
to  retain  the  pine.  La  Roche,  describing  a 
volley  near  to  Mount  Lebanon,  has  this  ob- 
servation  :  "  La  continutlle  vcrdtirt  dts  pin* 
et  des  cMne*  verds/aU  toajoMTM  ta  heautf." 

PISGAH,  a  part  of  Mount  Ncbo,  so  called, 
being,  in  all  probability,  a  distinct,  and  most 
likely  the  highest,  summit  of  that  mountain. 
Here  Moses  climbed  to  view  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ;  and  here  he  died. 

P1SID1.\,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  hav- 
ing Lycaonia  to  the  north,  Pamphylia  to  the 
south,  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  to  the  east, 
and  the  province  of  Asia  to  the  west.  St. 
Paul  preached  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  .-Vela 
xiii.  14  ;  xiv.  24. 

PITCH,  nB!.  Exod.  ii.  3  ;  Isaiah xxxiv.  9: 
Septuagint  ia^oMot ;  a  fat,  combustible, 
oily  matter,  sometimes  called  asphaltos,  from 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  Uead  Sea,  in  Ju>lea, 
on  the  surface  of  which  it  rises  in  the  nature 
of  liuuid  pitch,  and  floats  like  other  olcagin- 
oua  Dodies ;  but  is  condensed  by  degrees, 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  grows  dry 
and  hard.  The  word  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  pxtch  in  (jen.  vi.  14,  and 
ion.  ilimt.  Gen.  xi.  3,  xiv.  10,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  bitumen.  In  the  first  of  these 
places  it  is  mentioned  as  used  for  smearing 
the  ark,  and  closing  its  interstices.  It  waa 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Being 
at  first  soft,  viscous,  and  pliable,  it  might  bo 
thnist  into  every  chasm  and  crevice  with  the 
greatest  ease ;  but  would  soon  acquire  a 
tenacity  and  hardness  supenor  to  those  of 
our  pitch.  A  coat  of  it  spread  over  both  the 
insiae  and  outside  of  the  ark  would  make 
it  perfectly  water-proof.  The  longer  it  was 
kept  in  the  water,  the  harder  and  stronger 
it  would  grow.  The  Arabs  still  use  it  Tor 
careening  their  vessels.  In  the  second  pa»- 
sage  it  ia  described  as  applied  for  cement  in 
building  the  tower  of  Babel.  It  was  much 
used  in  ancient  buildings  in  that  region; 
and,  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  large  massea 
of  brickwork  cemented  with  it  are  olscovered. 
It  is  known  that  the  plain  of  8hinar  did 
abound  with  it,  both  in  its  liquid  and  solid 
state :  that  there  was  there  a  cave  and  foun- 
tain which  was  continually  ca-sting  it  out ; 
and  that  the  famous  tower  and  no  leas  fa- 
mous walls  of  Babylon  were  built  by  this 
kind  of  cement,  is  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  several  ancient  authors.  The  slime* 
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piu  of  Siildlm,  fienesis  xiv.  10,  were  holes 
out  of  whirh  iBsued  thi>)  liquid  bitumen,  or 
naphlku.  Bitumen  wa«  formerly  much  used 
by  the  Egyiitians  and  Jews  in  eml>aln]ing 
the  lx)dies  of  their  dead. 

PITHOiM,  one  of  the  cities  that  the  Isra- 
elites built  for  Pharaoh  in  Egrpt,  during 
the  time  of  their  servitude,  Exori.  i.  11. 

PLA(irES  OF  EGYn\  The  de^gn  of 
these  visitations,  growing  more  awful  and 
tremendous  in  their  progress,  uas  to  make 
Pharaoh  know,  and  confess,  that  the  (iod  of 
the  Hebrews  was  the  supreme  Lord,  and  lo 
exhibit  his  power  and  his  justice  in  the 
■trongest  liffht  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  Exoo.  ix.  IG;  1  Sam.  iv.  S,  &c. ;  to 
execute  judgment  upon  the  Egyptians,  and 
upon  all  their  go<l8,  inanimate  and  bestial, 
for  their  cruelty  to  the  Israelites,  and  for 
their  groveUing  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
Exod.  vii.  14 — 17:  xii.  12.  The  Nile  was 
the  principal  divinity  of  the  Egyptians. 
According  to  lleliodorus,  ihey  paitf  di\ine 
honours  to  this  river,  and  revered  it  as  the 
first  of  their  gods.  They  declared  him  to 
be  the  rival  of  heaven,  since  he  watered  the 
I  country  without  the  aid  of  the  clouds  and 
rain.  His  principal  festival  was  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  when  the  inundation  com- 
^inenced;  at  which  season,  in  the  dog-days, 
'  by  a  cruel  idolatrous  rite,  they  sacrificed 
'red  h;tired  persons,  principally  foreigners,  to 
'Typhon,  or  the  power  that  presided  over 
[tempests,  at  Busiris,  Heliopolis,  &c.,  by 
[burning  them  alive,  and  scattering  their 
"ashes  in  the  air,  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
as  we  learn  from  Plutarch.  Hence  Bryant 
infers  the  prohaUilily,  that  these  victims  were 
chosen  from  among  the  Israelites,  during 
their  residcuce  in  Egypt.  The  judgment 
then  inflicted  upon  the  river,  and  all  the 
waters  of  lilgypt,  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh 
and  of  his  servants,  as  foretold, — when,  as 
soon  as  Aaron  had  smitten  the  waters  of  the 
river,  they  wera  turned  into  blood,  and  con- 
tinufd  in  that  state  for  seven  days,  so  that 
all  the  fish  died,  and  the  Egyptians  could 
not  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  in  which 
they  delighted  a*  the  most  wholesome  of  all 
waters,  but  were  forced  to  dig  wells  for  pure 
water  to  drink,— was  a  significant  sign  of 
God's  displeasure  for  their  senseless  idolatry 
in  worshipping  the  river  and  its  fish,  and 
also  "  a  manifest  reproof  of  that  bloody  edict 
whereby  the  infants  were  slain,"  Wisdom 
xi.  7- 

In  the  plague  nf  frogs,  their  sacred  river  it- 
self was  made  an  active  instrument  of  their 
punishment,  together  with  anothi.  r  of  their 
gods.  The  frog  was  one  of  their  sacred 
animals,  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  con- 
sidered aa  an  emblem  of  divine  inspiration 
in  Its  inflations. 

The  plague  of  lice,  which  was  produced 
without  any  previous  intimation  to  Pharaoh, 
was  peculiarly  offensive  to  a  people  sosuper- 
stitiously  nice  and  cleanly  as  the  Egyptians  ; 
and,  above  all,  to  their  priests,  who  used  to 
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shave  their  whole  body  every  third  day,  that 
neither  louae,  nor  any  other  vermin,  might 
be  found  upon  them  while  they  were  era- 
ployed  in  serving  their  gods,  as  we  learo 
from  Herodotus;  and  Plutarch  informs  at, 
that  they  never  wore  woollen  garments,  bat 
linen  only,  because  linen  is  least  apt  to  pi 
duce  lice.     This  plague,  therefore,  was 
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ticularly  disgraceful  to  the  magicians  tl 
selves ;  and  when  they  tried  to  imitate  it,  but 
failed,  on  account  of  the  niinutenew 
objects,  (not  like  serpents,  water, 
of  a  sensible  bulk  that  could  be 
they  were  forced  to  confess  that  this  vrz^ 
human  feat  of  legerdemain,  but  rather  " 
finger  of  God."     Thus  were   "  the  illufii 
of  their  magic  put  down,  and  their  rauni 
wisdom  reproved  with  disgrace,"  Wr 
3c\-ii.  7.     "Their  folly  was  manifest  unto 
men,"  in  absurdly  and  wickedly  attempta 
at  first  to  place  the  feats  of  human  art  oi 
level   with    the    stupendous    operations 
divine  power,  in  the  two  first  plagues : 
being  foiled  in  the  third,  by  shamefully 
carrying,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  c 
tempt  of  their  admirers.     Philo.  the  .lew, 
a  Bne  observation  on  the  plagues  of  Egj{ 
"  Some,    perhaps,   may    inquire.    Why 
Go<l  punish  the  country  by  such  minute 
contemptible   animals   as    frogs,   lice,  I 
rather  tliau  by  bears,  lions,  leopards,  or  oli 
kinds  of  savage  beasts  which  prey  on  hiiti 
flesh?     Or,  if  not  by  these,  why  not  bj 
Egyptian  asp,  whose  bite   is  instant  dtat! 
But  let  him  learn,  if  he  )ie  ignorant,  ni 
that   God  chose   rather  to  correct  tliao 
destroy  the  inhabitant's  ;  for,  if  he  desired 
anuiliilatc  them  utterly,  he  liad  no  need  (i 
have  made  use  of  animals  as  his  auxilianM^ 
but  of  the  divinely  inflictoi  evils  of  famiw 
and  pestilence.     Next,  let  him  funhi 
that  lesson  so  necessary   for  every 
life,  namely,  that  men.  when  they 
the  most  powerful  aid  to  supply  their 
weakness;    hut   God,   the   highest  anJ 
greatest  power,  who   stands  in  need  of 
thing,  if  at  any  time  he  chooses  to  empl 
instnimcnts,  as  it  were,   to  inflict  chiaiis*- 
ment,  chooses  not  the  strongest  and  gntieA, 
disregarding  their  strength,  but  rather  tfc* 
mean  and  the  minute,  whom  he  indues  willi 
invincible  and  irresistible  power  to  chsatiK 
offenders."    The   first   three   plagues  inn 
common  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Isiaditw, 
to  convince  both  that  "  there  was  none  ^ 
the    Lord ; "  and    to    wean   the  Utter  bat 
their  Egyptian  idolatries,  and  induce  thffl 
to  return  to  the  Loni  their  (lod.    And  »!•» 
this  end  was  answered,   the  Israelite*  wn 
exempted    from   the   ensuing  plagues;  (* 
the  Lord  severed  the   land  of  Gonhea  (na 
the    rest   of  Egypt;     whence    the  «««i«l 
plagues,  confined  to  the  latter,  more  plwair 
appeared  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  w 
of  the    Hebrews,     Exod.    ^-iii.    JO— JJ.  • 
convince  both  more  clearly  of  "  the  goodn«« 
and  severity  of  God,"   Rom.  xi.  82;  t^ 
"  great  plagues  remain  for  the  un^y.  (■* 
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mercy  embraceth   the   righteous  on   every 
side,"  Piialm  xxxii.  10. 

The  visitation  of  flies,  of  the  gad-fly,  or 
hornet,  was  more  intolerable  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  By  this,  hi«  minute,  but  mighty 
army,  God  afterwards  drove  out  some  of  the 
devoted  nations  of  Canaan  before  Joshua, 
Exod.  xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.^O;  Joshua  xxiv. 
12.  Thi)j  insect  was  worshipped  in  Palestine 
and  elsewhere  under  the  title  of  Baal-zehub, 
"lord  of  the  gad-fly,"  2  Kinps  i.  1,  2. 
Egypt,  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  abounded 
witn  prodigious  swarms  uf  flies,  or  ^ats ; 
but  this  was  in  the  heat  uf  siimraer,  during 
the  dog-days  ;  whence  this  fly  is  called  by 
the  Sepiuagint  ituv6tiuia,  the  doy-fiif.  But  the 
Appointed  time  of  this   plague   was   in  the 

(middle   of  winter;    and,   accordingly,  this 
plague  extorted  Pharaoh's  partial  consent, 
"<jo  ye,  sacrifice  to  your  God,  but  in  the 
land;"    and   when   Moses   and   Aaron  ob-- 
i'ected  the  offtnce  they  would  give  to  the 
Egyptians,  who  would  stone  them  for  sacri- 
ficing "  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians," 
namely,  animal  sacrifices,  he  reluctantly  con- 
sented,   "  only   ye   shall    not   go   very   far 
away;"    for   he   was   apprehensive  of  their 
I      flig^bt,  like  his  predecesBor,  who  first  enslaved 
■   the  Israelites,  Exod.  i.  lu ;  and  he  again  de- 
W   sired  them  to  "  entreat  for  him."      But  ha 
I     again  dealt  deceitfully ;    and  after  the  flies 
were  removed  so  effectually  that  not  one  was 
left,  when  Moses  "  entreated  the  Lord,  Pha- 
raoh hardened  his  heart  this  iiftli  time  also, 
neither  would  he  let  the  people  go." 

This  second  breach  of  promise  on  the  part 

of  Pharaoh  drew  down  a  plague  of  a  more 

deadly  description  than  the  preceding.     The 

fifth  plague  of  murrain  destroyed  nJl  the  cat- 

"  Je  of  Egypt,  but  of  "  the  cattle  of  the  Isra- 

ites    died   not  one."     It  was  immediately 

iflicced  by  God  himself,  after  previous  noti- 

Ecation,  and  nithuut  the  agency  of  Moses  and 

Laron,  to  manifest  the  divine  indignation  at 

Pharaoh's  falnehood.     And  though  the  king 

it  and  found  that  not  one  of  the  Israelites 

dead,  yet  his  heart  was  hardened  this 

th    time  also,  and  he  would  not  let  the 

;ople  go,  Exod.  ix.  1 — 7- 

At  length,  after  Pharaoh  had  repeatedly 

oliused    the  gracious  respites  and  warnings 

irh«afed  to  him  and  his  servaiitM,  a  sorer 

t%  of   plagues,  affecting  themselves,  began 

b«  intiicted ;  and  Muues  now,  for  the  first 

appears  as  the  executioner  of  divine 

Biuceance ;  for  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh, 

the  divine  command,  he  sprinkled  ashes 

the   furnace  towards  heaven,  and  it  bc- 

le  a  boil,  breaking  forth  with  blains  upon 

tn    and  upon  beast,    And  the  magicians 

}uld  tio^  stand  before  Moties  because  of  the 

jil^  which  affected  them  and  all  the  Egyp- 

Exod.   ix.  8 — 11.    Tliis  was  a  very 

icant  plague  :  the  furnace  from  which 

shes    were    taken   aptly    rejiresonted 

iron  furnace"  of  Egyptian  bondage. 

iv.  30;  and  the  scattering  of  the  ashes 

ffio  air  might  have  referred  to  the  usage 
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of  the  Egyptians  in  their  Typhonian  sacri- 
(ices  of  liuman  victims ;  while  it  converted 
another  of  the  elements,  and  of  their  gods, 
the  air,  or  ether,  into  an  instnunent  of  their 
chastisement.  And  novv  "the  Lord,"  for 
the  first  time,  "  hardened  the  heart  of  Pha- 
raoh," after  he  had  so  repeatedly  hardened 
it  himself,  "  and  he  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  as  the  Lord  had  foretold  unto  Moses," 
E.iodus  ix.  12.  'Iliough  Pharaoh  probably 
felt  the  scourge  of  the  boil,  as  well  as  his 
people,  It  did  not  soften  nor  humble  his 
heart;  and  ivhen  he  wilfully  and  obslinately 
turned  away  from  the  liglit,  and  shut  his  eyes 
against  the  luminous  evidences  vouchsafed 
to  him  of  the  supremacy  of  the  (jod  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  had  twice  broken  his  promise 
when  he  was  indulged  with  a  respite,  and 
dealt  deceitfully,  he  became  a  just  object  of 
punishment ;  and  God  now  began  to  increase 
the  hardness  or  obduracy  of  his  heart.  And 
such  is  the  usual  and  the  righteous  course  of 
his  providence  ;  when  nations  or  individuals 
despise  the  warnings  of  Heaven,  abuse  their 
beat  gifts,  and  resist  the  means  of  grace,  God 
then  "  delivers  them  over  to  a  reprobate"  or 
undiscerning  "  mind,  to  work  all  unclean- 
ncss  with  greediness,"  Rom.  i.  28. 

In  the  tremendous  plague  of  hail,  the 
united  elements  uf  air,  water,  and  fire,  were 
employed  to  terrify  and  punish  the  Egyp- 
tians by  their  principal  divinities.  fhia 
plague  was  formally  announced  to  Pharaoh 
and  his  people  :  "  1  will  at  this  season  send 
all  my  plagues  upon  thine  heart,  and  upon 
thy  servants,  and  upon  thy  peojile,  that  ttiou 
mayest  know  that  there  ts  none  like  me  in 
all  the  earth.  For  now  I  could  stretch  out 
my  hand,  and  smile  thee  and  thy  people  with 
pestilence,"  or  destroy  thee  at  once,  like  thy 
cattle  with  the  murrain,  "  and  thou  ahouldest 
be  cut  utt'from  the  earth  ;  but,  in  truth,  for 
this  cause  have  1  sustained  thee,  that  1  might 
manifest  in  tlieu  my  power,  and  that  my 
name  might  be  declared  throughout  the 
whole  earth,"  Exod.  ix.  13 — 16.  This  ren- 
dering of  the  passage  is  more  conformable  to 
the  context,  the  Ghahlee  paraphrase,  and  to 
Philo,  than  the  re  -eived  translation,  "  For 
now  1  will  stretch  out  my  band,  that  I  may 
smite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pestilence;" 
for  surely  Pharaoh  ami  his  peofile  were  not 
sraittt-n  with  pestilence;  and  "they  were 
preserved"  or  kept  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion, according  to  the  Septtiagint,  Sirrnph^fi 
"  to  manifest  the  divine  power,"  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  their  plagues.  Still, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  God  re- 
inembered  mercy  ;  he  gave  a  gracious  warn- 
ing to  the  Egyptians,  to  avoid,  if  they  chose, 
the  threatened  calamity  ;  "  Send,  therefore, 
now,  and  gather  thy  cattle,  and  all  that  thou 
hast  in  llie  field  ;  every  man  and  beast  that 
shall  be  found  in  the  field,  and  shall  not  be 
brought  home,  tli'.'  bail  shall  come  down 
upon  them,  and  iliey  shall  die."  And  this 
warning  had  some  cft'ect :  "  He  that  feared 
the  word  of  the  Lord  among  the  serviitits  of 
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Pharaoh,  maile  his  servants  and  his  cattle 
Hee  into  the  houses  ;  and  he  that  regarded 
not  tlie  word  of  the  Lord,  left  his  servants 
and  his  cattle  in  the  field,"  Exod.  ix.  17 — 21. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  If  all  the  cattle  of  the 
Egyptians  were  destroyed  by  the  foregoing 
plague  of  murrain,  as  asserted  Exod.  ix.  6, 
now  came  there  to  be  any  cattle  left  ?  Surely 
the  Egyptians  might  nave  recruited  their 
stock  from  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  "  not 
one  of  the  cattle  of  the  Israelites  died."  And 
this  justifies  the  supposition,  that  there  was 
8t>me  respite,  or  interval,  between  the  several 
plagues,  and  confirms  the  conjecture  of  the 
duration  of  the  whole,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
year.  And  that  the  warning,  in  this  case, 
was  respected  by  many  of  the  Egyptians,  we 
may  infer  from  the  number  of  cnariols  and 
horsemen  that  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Israel- 
iteji  afterwards.  This  was  foretold  to  be  "  a 
very  grievous  hail,  such  as  had  not  been  in 
Egypt  since  the  foundation  thereof;  and 
the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the  fire 
ran  along  the  ground  ;  and  the  hail  stnote 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that  was 
in  the  field,  both  man  and  Ibeast ;  and  the 
hail  smote  every  herlj  of  the  lield,  and  brake 
every  tree  of  the  field,  Only  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  where  the  children  of  Israel  were, 
there  was  no  hail."  Pharaoh  sent  and  called 
for  Muses  and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them, 
"  1  have  sinned  this  lime ;  the  Lord  is  righ- 
teous, and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked  :  en- 
treat the  Lord,"  for  it  is  enough,  "  that  there 
might  be  no  more  mighty  thunderings  and 
hail ;  and  I  will  let  you  go,  and  ye  shall  stay 
no  longer."  But  when  there  was  respite, 
Pharaon  "  sinned  yet  more,  and  hardened 
hia  heart,  he  and  his  servant.s ;  neither 
would  he  let  the  people  go,"  Exod.  ix.  27 — 
35.  In  this  instance,  there  is  a  remarkable 
suspension  of  the  judicial  infatuation.  Pha- 
raoh had  humbled  himself,  and  acknow- 
ledged  bis  awn  and  his  people's  guilt,  and  the 
justice  of  the  divine  plague :  the  Lord,  tliere- 
fore,  forbore  this  time  to  harden  his  heart. 
Uut  he  abused  the  long-sufferance  of  God, 
and  this  additional  respite;  he  tinned  yet 
more,  because  he  now  sinned  wilfully,  after 
he  had  received  information  of  the  truth  ;  he 
relapsed,  and  hardened  his  own  heart  a 
seventh  time,  lie  became,  therefore,  "  a 
vessel  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,"  Heb. 
X.  26 ;  Rom.  ix.  22. 

The  design  of  the  eighth  and  the  enduing 
plagues,  was  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the 
Israelites :  "  That  thou  maycst  tell  in  the 
ears  of  thy  son,  and  of  thy  son's  son,  what  I 
have  liTought  in  Egypt,  and  my  si;;zii3  which 
I  have  done  among  them ;  that  ye  may 
know  how  that  I  am  the  Lord."  This  plague 
of  locusts,  indicted  on  the  now  devoted 
Egyplirins  and  their  king,  completed  the 
havoc  begun  by  the  hail ;  by  this  *'  the  wheat 
and  rye  were  destroyed,  and  every  herb  of 
the  land,  and  ail  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which 
the  hail  had  \e{t  -.  smd  there  remained  not 
any  verdure  in  iVie  Uecs,  wot  m  >.\\% V«\»  «i 
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the  field,  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt' 
Very  grievous  were  they  ;  before  them  wer». 
no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither  after  themi 
shall  there  \k  such."  Exod.  x.  3 — 15. 

The  awful  plague  of  darkness  over  all  th* 
land  of  Egypt,  for  three  days,  "a.  thick, 
darknesd  which  might  be  felt,"  in  tl»e 
phatic  language  of  scripture,  was  inflicted 
the  Egyptians,  and  their  chief  god,  the  «nn; 
and  was,  indeed,  a  most  ugnificant  sign  ot 
the  divine  displeasure,  and  of  that  meDtit 
darkness  under  which  the^  now  labooirdj 
TTieir  consternation  thereat  is  strongly  reprM 
Rented  by  their  total  inaction ;  neither  rami 
any  from  his  place  for  three  days,  petiifiei^ 
as  they  were,  with  horror.  They  were  ilm 
"  scared  with  strange  apparitions  and  riaiont^ 
while  a  heavy  night  was  spread  over  ihesk 
an  image  of  th^t  darkness  which  should' 
afterwards  receive  them.  But  yet,  thef 
were  unto  themselves  more  grierous  ihia! 
that  darkness,"  Wisdom  xvii.  3 — *21  ;  Psalil' 
Ixxvui.  49.  This  terrific  and  horrible  pl___^ 
com»elled  Pharaoh  to  relax ;  he  offered  lOr 
let  tne  men  and  their  families  so ;  but  hf 
mshed  to  keep  the  flocks  and  herds  as  ss^ 
curity  for  their  return  :  but  Mosea 
torily  declared,  that  not  a  hoof  shi 
left  behind.  Again  "  the  Lord  hi 
Pharaoh's  heart,  so  that  he  would 
them  go,"  Exod.  x.  21—27-  "  .V 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Pharaoh 
hearken  unto  you,  that  oiy  wonders  . 
multipUed  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And 
and  .\aron  did  oil  these  wonders 
Piiaraoh  ;  and  the  Lord  "  ultimately  " 
ened  Pharaoh's  heart,  so  that  he  would  not 
let  the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his  lud," 
Exod.  xi.  9,  10.  I'his  passage  fonos  th» 
conclusion  to  the  nine  plagues,  and  iboaU 
properly  follow  the  preceding  ;  for 
of  the  tenth  and  last  plague  was  fi 
that  Pharaoh  should  not  only  let  thi 
but  surely  thrust  them  out  all 
Exod.  xi.  1. 

The  tenth  plague  was  announced 
raoh  with  much  solemnity :  "  Thus 
Lord,  About  midnight  wdl  I  go  out  ii 
midst  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  first-bom 
land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from   the  fii 
of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth   upon  hi*  throai^ 
even  to  the  firat-bom  of  the 
that  is  behind  the  mill;  and  all  the 
of  cattle.     And  there  shall  be  s  l 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  u  ikW 
was  none  like  it,   nor  shall  be   any  MR 
But  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel  iW 
not  a  dog  move  his  tongue,  against  nsa" 
beast ;  that  ye  mav  know,  bow  that  the  bai 
doth  make  a  diHerence  between  ihellu?- 
tians  and  Israel.     And  aU  these  thyi«nii«' 
shall  come  down  unto  me,  and  bo***" 
selves  unto  rae.  saying.  Gel  thee  <M.f^ 
all  the  people  that  follow  thee.    And  ^ 
that  I  will  go  out,"  Exod.  xi.  4— «.    Sw** 
threat,  delivered  in  so  high  a  tone,  ba*k  « 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Isnel  andof  iUixA 
did  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  infitniwl  f^ 
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raoh,  and  he  said,  "  Get  thee  from  me  ;  take 
heed  to  thyself ;  see  my  face  no  more:  for 
in  the  day  thou  seest  my  face  thou  slialt  die. 
And  Mosea  said.  Be  it  so  as  thou  hast 
spoken  ;  I  wtU  see  thy  face  again  no  more. 
And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  great 
anger,"  Exod.  x.  28,  29  ;  xi.  a.  "  And  at 
midnight  the  Lord  Brootc  all  the  firat-bom  in 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  there  was  a  great 
cry  in  Egypt,  for  there  was  not  a  houae 
in  which  there  waa  not  one  dead,"  Exod.  xii. 
1 — 30.  'ITiis  last  tremendous  judgment  is 
described  with  much  sublimity  in  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  xviii.  14 — 18. 

•«  T<ar  what  all  Ihingi  were  inapt  In  (til]  lilcoce, 
And  niglil.  in  ba  proper  speed,  tvaUliiig  her  mid  counc. 
TTiy  »U  powerful  oracle  Icopt  down  from  hcsYcn, 
Ont  at  the  royiil  throne.  ■  fierce  wirriar. 
Into  the  midst  at  the  land  of  dotrurtirm, 
WieUlin^  ft  fbftrp  iword.  thine  unfeigned  mmnuind. 
And  ttindiof  up,  he  filled  the  whole  with  dath, 
He  touched  the  heaTcm,  indeed,  but  trod  upon  tli«  eattll  [* 

"  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and 
all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians;  and 
he    called   for,"    or  sent   to,    "  Moses  and 
Aaron   by  night,  and  said,  Get  you  forth 
from   among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the 
children  of  Israel;  and  go,  serve  the  Lord, 
as  ye  said  ;  take  also  your  flocks  and  your 
hercU,    and  be  gone  j    and   bless  me  also. 
And  the  Egyptians  also  were  urgent  upon 
the  people,  to  send  them  out  of  toe  land  in 
haste ;  for  they  said.  We  shall  all  be  dead." 
It  is  evident,  from  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  occaifion,  when  all  the  Egyptian!)  appre- 
hended total  destruction,  if  the  departure  of 
the  Jsmelites  was  delayed  any  longer,  that 
Pharaoh   had   no   personal   interview  with 
Moses  and  Aaron,  which  would  have  wasted 
time,  and  was  quite  unnecessary ;  he  only 
•ent  them  a  peremptory  mandate  to  be  gone 
on  their  own  terms.     "  And  the  children  of 
Jsrael  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses ; 
and  they  asked  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment.   And 
the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight 
«jf  the    Egyptians,  so  that  they  freely  gave 
\rhat  they  reouired,  and   they   spoiled  the 
J£jjr^'ptian»,"  Esod  xii.  31 — 36,  as  originally 
foretold  to  Abraham,   Uen.  xv.  U;  and  to 
IVloses  before  the  plagues  began,     'fliis  waa 
an  act  of  perfect  retributive  justice,  to  make 
Xiie    Eg>'ptian8  pay  for  the  long  and  labo- 
kious  services  of  the  Israelites,  whom  they 
liad   unjustly  enslaved,  in  violation  of  their 
charter. 

The  Israelites  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
■"■•  about  six  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot, 
l^esides  women  and  children.  And  a  mixed 
multitude  went  up  also  with  them;  and 
Qocks  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle," 
£xod.  xii.  37 — 38;  N*im.  xi.  *  ;  xitxiii.  3. 
*  •  And  they  went  out  with  a  high  hand  i  for 
the  L<ord  went  before  them  by  day,  in  a  pil- 
lar of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way;  and  by 
xaijjrht  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light, 
to  go  by  day  and  night.  He  took  not  away 
^^^ymUai  of  the  cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pil- 
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lar  of  fire  by  night,  from  before  the  people," 
Exod.  xiii.  22  ;  Num.  ix.  15 — 23.  And  the 
motion  or  rest  of  this  divine  guide  regu- 
lated their  marches,  and  their  stations  or 
encampments  during  the  whole  of  their  route. 
Num.  X.  33 — 36.     .See  Ran  Ska. 

PLATONISTS.  The  Platonic  philosophy 
is  denominated  from  Plato,  who  was  born 
about  B.C.  42(>.  lie  foundcil  the  old  academy 
on  the  opinions  of  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras, 
and  .Socrates;  and  by  adding  the  information 
he  had  acquired  to  their  discoveries,  he  es- 
tablished a  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were 
esteemed  more  perfect  than  any  who  had 
before  appeared  in  the  world.  The  outlines 
of  Plato's  philosophical  system  were  as  fol- 
lows : — that  there  is  one  God,  eternal,  im- 
mutable, and  immaterial;  perfect  in  wisdom 
and  goodness,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent: 
that  this  all-perfect  Being  formed  the  uni. 
I'crse  out  of  a  mass  of  eternally  pre-existing 
matter,  to  which  he  gave  form  and  arrange- 
ment :  that  there  is  in  matter  a  necessary, 
but  blind  and  refractory  force,  which  resists 
the  will  of  the  supreme  Artificer,  so  that  he 
cannot  perfectly  execute  his  designs ;  and 
this  is  the  cuTwe  tif  the  mixture  of  good  and 
e\-il  which  is  found  in  the  material  ivorid  : 
that  the  soul  of  man  was  derived  by  emana- 
tion from  God  (  but  that  this  emanation  was 
not  immediate,  but  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Boul  of  the  world,  which  ■was  itself 
debased  by  some  material  admixture  :  that 
the  relation  which  the  human  soul,  in  its 
original  constitution,  bears  to  matter,  is  the 
source  of  moral  evU  ;  that  when  (iod  formed 
the  universe,  he  separated  from  the  soul  of 
the  world  inferior  souls,  equal  in  number  to 
the  stars,  and  assigned  tu  each  its  proper 
celestial  abode :  that  these  souls  were  sent 
down  to  earth  to  be  imprisoned  in  mortal 
bodies  ;  hence  arose  the  dei)ravity  and  misery 
to  which  human  nature  is  liable :  that  the 
soul  is  immortal;  and  by  disengaging  itself 
from  all  animal  passions,  and  rising  above 
sensible  objects  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
world  of  intelligence,  it  may  be  prcj>arcd  to 
rctiun  to  its  original  habitation  :  that  matter 
never  suffers  annihilation,  but  that  the  world 
will  remain  for  ever;  and  that  by  the  action 
of  its  animating  principle  it  accomplishes 
certain  periods,  within  which  everything  re- 
turns to  its  ancient  place  and  state.  This 
periodical  revolution  of  nature  is  called  the 
Platonic,  or  great  year. 

The  Platonic  system  makes  the  perfection 
of  morality  to  consist  in  living  in  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God,  the  only  standard  of 
truth,  and  teaches  that  uur  highest  good 
consists  in  the  contemplation  and  knowledge 
of  the  supreme  Being.  In  this  divine  Being 
Plato  admitted  a  sort  of  Trinity  of  fAree 
hypostases.  The  first  he  considered  as  self- 
existent,  calling  him,  by  way  of  eminence, 
t4  6r,  the  Being,  or  fi  tv,  the  One.  The 
only  attribute  which  he  acknowledged  in  this 
person  was  goodness ;  and  therefore  he  fre- 
quently stjfe  h^n^  rh   iymthw.    th 
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The  second  he  considered  a«,  nut,  the  mind, 
or,  A*7*»,  the  itfudom  or  reato*  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the,  ttfiueipyhi,  maker  of  the  world. 
The  third  he  alwayn  speaks  of  as,  ^x*»,  the 
toul  of  the  world,  He  taught  that  the  second 
ia  a  necessary  emanation  from  the  tirst,  and 
the  third  from  the  second,  or  perhaps  from 
both ;  comparing  these  emanations  to  those 
of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun.  From  the 
above  use  of  Logos  tot  the  second  person  of 
the  Platonic  Trinity,  it  has  been  thought 
that  St.  John  borrowed  the  term  from  Plato; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  apostle  was  con- 
versant with  hiij  wrilinsT!),  ami  therefore  both 
Le  Clerc  and  Dr.  (.'ampbell  think  it  more 
probable  that  he  took  it  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  end  of  all  knowledge,  or  philo- 
sophy, according  to  Plato,  was  to  make  us 
resemble  the  Deity  as  much  as  is  compatible 
with  human  nature.  This  likeness  consists 
in  the  posse.ssion  ami  practice  of  all  the  moral 
virtues.  After  the  death  of  Plato,  many  of 
his  disciples  deviated  from  his  doctrine;!. 
His  school  was  then  divided  into  the  old, 
the  middle,  and  the  new  academy.  The  old 
academy  strictly  adhered  to  his  tenets.  The 
middle  academy  partially  receded  from  his 
system,  without  entirely  deserting  it.  The 
new  academy  almost  entirely  relinquished 
the  original  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  v^erged 
towards  the  sceptical  philosophy.  An  in. 
fusion  of  Plntonism,  ttioiigh  in  a  perverted 
form,  is  seen  in  the  philosophy  most  preva- 
lent in  the  times  of  the  a])uslle8.  It  was 
Judaized  by  the  contemplative  Hellenists, 
and,  through  them,  their  native  Judaism 
was  Platonized.  The  eclectic  philosophy 
added  other  ingredients  to  the  compound, 
from  the  oriental  systems.  All  however 
issued  in  pride,  and  the  domination  of  be- 
wildering and  monstrous  imaginations. 

PlAJl'liH.  The  Syrian  plough,  which 
was  probably  used  in  all  the  regions  around, 
is  a  very  simple  frame,  and  commonly  ho 
light,  that  a  man  of  moderate  strength  might 
carry  it  in  one  band.  Volney  states  that  in 
Syria  it  is  often  nothing  else  than  the  branch 
of  a  tree  cut  below  a  bifurcation,  and  used 
without  wheels,  it  is  drawn  by  asses  and 
cows,  seldom  by  oxen.  And  Dr.  Russel  in- 
forms us,  the  ploughing  of  Syria  is  per- 
formed often  by  a  little  cow,  at  most  with 
two,  and  sometimes  only  by  an  ass.  In 
Persia  it  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  one 
ox  only,  and  not  unfrequently  even  by  an 
ass,  although  it  is  more  ponderous  than  in 
Palestine.  With  such  an  imperfect  in8tm> 
meut,  the  Syrian  husb^uidman  can  do  little 
more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  his  field,  or 
clear  away  the  stones  or  weeds  that  encumber 
it,  and  prevent  the  seed  from  reaching  the 
soil.  The  ploughshare  is  a  "  piece  of  iron, 
broad,  but  not  large,  which  ti[is  the  end  of 
the  shaft."  So  much  does  it  resemble  the 
short  sword  used  by  the  ancient  warriors, 
that  it  may,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  con- 
verted into  that  deadly  weapon ;  and  when 
the  work  of  de9trvic\A0T\  \s  over,  reduced 
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again  into  its  former  sliApe,  and  appli 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  In  allusion  to 
the  first  operation,  tbe  prophet  Joel  smu- 
mons  the  nations  to  leave  their  peaceful 
employments  in  the  cultivated  fidd,  and 
buckle  on  their  armour;  "  Beat  yourplougbo 
shares  into  swords,  and  your  pruning-bookt 
into  spears,"  Joel  iii.  10.  This  iKautifnl 
image  the  prophet  I«aiah  has  reversed,  and 
applied  lu  the  establishment  of  that  profoubd 
and  lasting  peace  which  is  to  bless  the  church 
of  Christ  in  tlie  latter  days :  "  And  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshncat 
and  their  spears  into  )>runing-hooki  ;  natioo 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  a^^ain^t  nation,  aei- 
ther  sbjJl  ihey  learn  war  any  more,"  Isaialt 
ii.  4.  The  plough  used  in  Syria  is  so  Ugfat 
and  simple  in  it.'i  construction,  that 
bandman  is  under  the  necessity  of  _ 
with  great  care,  bending  over  it,  and 
it  with  bis  own  weight,  else  the  share 
glide  aloni;  tbe  surface  without  making  any 
incision.  His  mind  should  be  wholly  intent 
on  his  work,  at  once  tu  press  the  plou;;li 
into  the  ground,  and  direct  it  in  a  ntrai^lit 
line.  "  Let  the  ploughman,"  said  Hetiod, 
"  attend  to  his  charge,  and  look  before  him; 
not  turn  aside  to  look  on  his  associates,  but 
make  straight  furro^rs,  and  have  his  mind 
attentive  to  his  work."'  And  Pliny :  "  Un- 
less the  ploughman  stoop  forward,"  to  jithi 
his  plough  into  the  soil,  and  conduct  it  pro- 
perly, "  he  will  turn  it  aside."  To  «kIi 
careful  and  incessant  exertion,  our  Lani 
alludes  in  that  declaration.  "  No  man  hiniig 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  lookiaj 
back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heireo," 
Luke  ix.  62. 

POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  Amoiif 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  saysBislMp 
Lowth,  there  is  such  an  apparent  diTwntr 
in  style,  as  sufficiently  discovers  which  rf 
them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  ax^ 
which  as  prose.  While  the  historical  Ixwta 
and  legislative  writings  of  Moses  ire  eri- 
dcntly  prosaic  compositions,  the  book  of  Jo*. 
the  Psalms  of  Dand,  the  Song  of  Soloiaan. 
the  liftmentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  greil  psrt 
of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  terenl  p»- 
sages  scattered  occasionally  through  the  li»- 
torical  books,  carry  the  roost  plain  and  div 
tinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing  Thrt* 
is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting  that  on- 
ginally  these  were  written  in  verse,  or  ww 
kind  of  measured  numbers;  thoueh,  »'&> 
ancient  pronunciation  of  the  HeW*  !»»• 
guage  is  now  lost,  we  are  not  able  ti  i««f- 
tain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verne.  <t  * 
most  can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly  I* 
any  person  read  the  historical  intnwiirti'"' 
to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  thf  lir*' 
and  second  chapters,  and  then  ffu  o»  " 
Job's  speech  in  the  beginning  of  the  ihiri 
chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  beiTvif 
that  he  passes  all  at  once  from  tbe  n\ 
prose  to  that  of  poetry.  From  tbe 
times  music  and  poetry  were 
among  the  Hebrews.     In  the  diTs 
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judges  raention  is  made  of  tlie  schools  or 
colleges  of  the  prophets,  where  one  part  of 
the  employment  of  the  persons  trained  in 
such  BcuooU  was  to  sing  the  praitjes  of  God, 
accompanied  with  various  instruments.  But 
in  the  days  of  king  David  music  and  poetry 
were  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  In 
1  ChroD.  XXV.  an  account  is  given  of  David's 
institutions  relating  to  the  sacred  music  and 
poetry,  which  were  certaiuly  more  costly, 
more  splendid  and  magnificent,  than  ever 
obtained  in  ihe  public  service  of  any  other 
nation.     See  1'salms. 

The  general  constniction  of  tlie  Hebrew 
poetry  is  of  a  singular  nature,  and  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  ])e- 
riod  into  correspondent,  for  the  most  jiart 
into  equal,  members,  which  answer  to  one 
another  both  in  sense  and  sound.  In  the 
first  member  of  the  period  a  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed ;  and  in  the  second  member  the 
same  sentiment  is  amplified,  or  is  rvjyeated 
in  different  terras,  or  sometimes  contrusted 
with  its  oppo.'^ite  ;  hut  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  same  structure,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  of  words,  is  preserved.  Thin  h  the 
ceneral  strain  of  all  the  Hebrew  poetry. 
Instances  of  it  occur  everj'where  on  oiiening 
the  Old  Testament.    Thus,  in  Faalm  .\cvi.  : 


<•  Sag  uato  the  Lord  ■  new  teasg, 

Stag  uniii  the  Ixiril,  »ll  the  esitli. 
Sing  imUi  the  Lord,  and  blcn  hU  iiaine. 

Show  forth  his  Hlvaci<in  t'rnm  day  to  day. 
Declare  hi»  glory  iiiion,;  the  hejlhen, 

Hi>  wonder*  ttnonj;  ill  the  people. 
For  the  Lord  i«  greu,  and  grmtly  to  he  pniifd. 

He  b  to  be  feared  above  all  the  godh 
Kooour  and  majraiy  are  before  hlin ; 

Strength  and  becuty  arc  in  hij  uuictuary.* 


Ilt  ia  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  this  form 
of  composition,  that  our  version,  though  in 
proae,  retains  so  much  of  a  poetical  cast :  for, 
the  version  being  strictly  word  for  word  after 
the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  ori- 
(^nal  sentence  are  preserved ;  which,  by  this 
artificial  structure,  this  regular  alternation 
and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear 
■enaible  of  a  departure  from  the  common 
style  and  lone  of  prose.  The  origin  of  this 
form  of  poetical  composition  among  the  He- 
brews is  clearly  to  be  di-ducfd  from  the 
manner  in  which  their  sacred  hymns  were 
wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accompanied 
with  music,  and  they  were  performed  by 
choira  or  bands  of  smgcra  and  musicians, 
who  answered  alternately  to  each  other. 
When,  for  instance,  one  band  began  the 
hymn  thus :  "  The  Lord  reignelh,  let  the 
earth  rejoice;"  the  chorus,  or  semi-chorus, 
took   up  the  corresponding   versicle,   "  Let 

»tbe  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof." 
••  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
him,"  sang  the  one;  the  other  rejilied, 
••Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  halii- 
tatioD  of  his  throne."  And  in  this  manner 
their  poetry,  when  set  to  music,  naturally  di- 
vided itself  into  a  succession  of  strophes  and 
anti^itrophes  correspondent  to  each  other  j 
wbonce  it  is  probable  the  anliphon,  or  re- 
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sponsory,  in  the  public  religious  service  of 
so  many  (christian  churches,  derived  its  ori- 
gin. The  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  in  particular, 
which  is  thought  to  have  bfen  composed  on 
the  great  and  solemn  occasion  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount 
Zion,  must  have  nad  a  noble  eflect  when 
performed  after  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Lowth 
has  illustrated  it.  The  whole  people  are 
supposed  to  be  attending  the  procession. 
The  Levites  and  singers,  dividctl  into  their 
several  courses,  and  accompanied  with  all 
their  musical  instruments,  led  the  way. 
Alter  tiie  introduction  to  the  Psalm,  in  the 
two  first  verses,  when  the  proce.ssion  begins 
to  ascend  the  sacred  mount,  the  question  is 
put,  as  by  a  semi-chorus,  "  Who  shall  as- 
cend into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall 
stand  in  his  holy  place  ? "  The  response  is 
made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest 
dignity:  "  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart ;  who  lialh  not  lifted  up  his  soul 
to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully."  Aa  the 
procession  approaches  to  the  doors  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  chorus,  with  all  their  in.stni- 
ment<,  join  in  this  exclamation:  "Lift  up 
your  heads,  ye  gales,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in."  Here  the  semi-chorus 
plainly  breaks  in,  as  with  a  lower  voice, 
"  Who  is  this  King  of  glory .' "  And  at  the 
moment  when  the  ark  is  introduced  into  the 
tabernacle,  the  response  is  made  by  the  burst 
of  the  whole  chorus  :  "  The  Lord,  strong 
and  mighty;  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle." 

The  method  of  composition  which  has 
been  explained,  by  correspondent  vcrsicles 
being  universally  introduced  into  the  hymns 
or  musical  poetry  of  the  .lews,  easily  spread 
itself  through  their  other  poetical  writings, 
which  were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alter- 
nate portions,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not 
so  much  require  this  mode  of  comjiosition. 
But  the  mode  l>ecame  familiar  to  their  ears, 
and  carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn  majesty 
of  style,  ])ariicularly  suited  to  s.iered  sub- 
jects. Hence,  throughout  the  projihetical 
writings,  we  find  it  prevailing  as  much  as  in 
the  Paalras  of  David.  This  form  of  writing 
is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  poetr)';  very  difl'crent  from, 
and  even  opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  (ireek 
and  Roman  poets.  Independently  of  this 
peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  sacred 
poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  lieau- 
ties  of  strong,  concise,  hold,  and  figurative 
CTpression.  Conciseness  and  strength  are 
two  of  its  most  remarkable  characters.  <lne 
might,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  practice  of 
the  Hebrew  poets,  of  always  amplifying  the 
same  thought,  by  re[ietition  or  contrast, 
might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they 
conduct  iheroselves  so  as  not  to  produce  this 
eflect.  Their  sentences  are  always  short. 
Few  superfluous  words  arc  used.  Ilie  same 
thought  is  never  dwelt  upon  long.  To  their 
conciseness  anti  sobriety  of  esprcssion  their 
poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  sublimity ; 
i  t  \ 
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and   all   writers  who  attempt  the  Bublime 
I'  taight  profit  much  by  iinttating,  in  this  re- 
I  »pect,  the  style  of  the  Old  TcRtament. 
I      No  writings  whatever  abound  so   much 
[irith  the  most  bold  and  animated  figures  as 
l^the  gacred  books.     In  order  to  do  justice  to 
\  these,  it  is  necessary  that  we  transport  our- 
•elves  as  much  as  we  can  into  the  land  of 
Judea,  and  place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery 
tnd  those  objects  with  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  were  conversant.      Natural  objects 
■re  in  some  measure  common  to  them  with 
poets  of  all  ages  and  countries.     Light  and 
darkness,  trees  and  flowers,  the  forest  and 
the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them  manv 
beautiful  figures.     But,  in  order  to  relish 
their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  must  take  no- 
tice that  several  of  them  arise  from  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  land  of  Judea. 
Inuring  the  summer  months  little  or  no  rain 
falls  throughout  all  that  region.    While  the 
heats  continued,  the  country  was  intolerably 
parched ;  want  of  water  was  a  great  distress ; 
and  a  plentiful  shower  falling,  or  a  rirulet 
breaking  forth,  altered   the  whole  face  of 
nature,  and   introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure  than  the  like 
causes  can  suggest  to  as.     Hence,  to  repre- 
sent distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among 
them,  "  to  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no 
water  is ;"  and  hence,  to  describe  a  change 
from  dintress  to  prosperity,  their  metaphors 
are  founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and 
the  bursting  out  of  springs  in  the  desert, 
Thus  :    "  '1  ne   wilderness  and   the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  re- 
juice  and  blosMom  as  the  rose.     For  in  the 
wildemcBS    shall    waters    break    out,    and 
streams   in   the   desert ;    and    the    parched 
ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty 
land,  springs  of  water  ;  in  the  habitation  of 
dragons  there  shall  be  grass,  with  rushes  and 
reeds,"  Isniah  xxxv.  1,  6,  7-    Images  of  this 
nature  are  very  familiar  to  Isaiuh,  and  occur 
in  many  parts  of  his  book.  Again :  as  Judea 
was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  during  the  rainy 
rnonthH,  exposed  to  frequent  inundationH  by 
tlie  rushing  of  torrents,  which  came  down 
suddenly  from  the  mountains,  and  carried 
everything  before  them ;  and  .lordan,  their 
only  great   river,   annually   overflowed    its 
banks.     Hence   the    frequent    allusions  to 
"  the  noise,  and  to  the  rushings  of  many 
waters  ; "  and  hence  great  calamities  so  often 
compared  to  the  overflowing  torrent,  which, 
in  such  a  country,  must  have  been  images 

Sarticularly  striking  :  "  Deep  calleth  unto 
eep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts;  all 
thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over 
me,"  Psalm  xlii.  7-  The  two  roost  remark- 
able mountains  of  the  country  were  Lebanon 
and  ('annel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  height, 
and  the  woods  of  lofty  cedars  that  covered 
it  i  the  latter,  for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
the  richness  of  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence, 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  Lebanon  is  em- 
ployed as  an  image  of  whatever  is  great, 
strong,  or  magnificent ;  Carmel,  of  what  is 
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smiling  and  beautifuL    "  The  glory  of 

non  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the  ex 

of  Carmel,"  Isaiah  xxxv.  2.   Lebanon  is  ol 

put  metaphorically  for  the  whole  state 

people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple,  (or  the  ki 

of  Assyria ;   Carmel.    for  tae  bles^dng^ 

peace  and  prosperity.     "His  counteoiui' 

as  Lebanon,"  says  Solomon,  speaking  of 

dignitv  of  a  man's  appearance ;  but  vhes,! 

describes  female  beauty,    "  Thine  heal 

like  Mount  Carmel,"  Cant.  v.  15;  viL  5. 

is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this 

that,  in  the  images  of  the  awful  and 

kind,  with  whicn  the  sacred  poets  ai 

they  plainly  draw  their   descriptions 

that  violence   of  the    elements,  and 

great   concussions   of    nature,   with 

their    climate    rendered    them    acq 

Earthquakes  were  not  tinfrequent;  and 

tempests  of  hail,  thunder,  and  Ughtni: 

Judea  and  Arabia,  accompanied  with  *1 

winds  and  darkness,  far  exceed  anjthiO| 

that  sort  which  happens  in  more 

regions.      Isaiah,  xxiv.  20,    descril 

creat  majesty,  the  earth.   "  reeling 

fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a 

tage."     And  in  those  circumstances  of 

ror,  with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Xt- 

mighty  is  described,   in  Psalm  xriii.,  vfaei 

his  pavilion  round  about  Kim  was  darksM; 

when  hailstones  and   coals  of  fire  wen  hi 

voice  i  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  chas- 

nels  of  the  waters  are  said  to  be  seen,  wi 

the    foundations    of    the     hills    di^com 

though  there  may  be  some  reference,  u 

l^wth  thinks,  to  the   history  of  God's 

scent  upon  iVlount  Sinai ;  yet  it  scei 

probable  that  the  figures  were  takes 

from  those  commotions  of  nature  with 

the  author  was  acquainted,  and  which  o^ 

gested  stronger  and  nobler  images  taso  tha" 

which  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  on 
country,  we  find  the  rites  of  their  ttlipsa 
and  the  arts  and  employments  of  ihtiit^ 
mon  life,  frequently  employed  as  gnMiidii/ 
imagery  among  the  Hebrews.  Henc*  fc««4 
of  course,  the  many  allusioos  to  fS^tiA 
life,  to  the  "  green  pastures  and  ttK  id 
waters,"  and  to  the  care  and  watchfnlMs  "l 
a  shepherd  over  his  flock,  which  tinj  » 
this  da^  so  much  beauty  and  knietDOS  ■ 
them,  m  Psalm  xxiii.,  and  in  waaj  lAf 
passages  of  the  poetic^  writings  of  taHfti^ 
Hence  all  the  images  fouuded  npon  TV' 
emplo}'ment8,  npon  tbe  wioe-prcss,  ^ 
threshing-floor,  the  sttibble  and  lite  chf 
To  disrelish  all  such  image*  is  ibe  e&c(  ^ 
false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  ••  6t^»* 
and  much  more  minute  and  particular,  >'' 
similes,  founded   on  what  we  now  aH  ** 

life;  but,   in  his  mpv — r,t  gf  tbcsv^ 

inferior  to  the  tsacrc'  vrho  ■*M'^ 

mix  with   their    con, „j   of  nit  v 

somewhat  of  dignity  ami  grundeur  W^if** 
them.  What  inexpressible  gJM^f^j* 
the  following  rural  image  in  Is  '  ^"^^^ 
stance,  receive  from  Uu  lat 
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Deity! — "The  nations  shall  rush  like  the 
ntihin^  of  many  wntem  ;  but  <iod  shall  re- 
buke tliein,  and  they  ihall  fly  far  off;  and 
thej  shall  be  chased  att  the  chafT  of  the 
mountain  before  the  wind,  and  liku  the 
down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind." 
FijfunUtve  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find 
to  the  rite*  and  ceremonies  uf  their  religion, 
to  th«  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean  and 
nnclean,  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service, 
to  the  dress  of  their  priests,  and  to  the  most 
BOted  incidents  recorded  in  their  sacred  his- 
tory; u,  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the 
ilcacent  of  Ood  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the 
minctiloas  paaaafe  of  the  UraeliteH  through 
the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
included  the  whole  of  their  laws  and  civil 
cooititotion.  It  was  fidl  of  splendid  external 
riles,  that  occupied  their  senses  ;  it  was  con- 
nected with  everv  part  uf  their  national  his- 
tory and  establishment  i  and  hence,  all  ideas 
ibtuidod  on  religion  possessed  in  this  nation 
■  dignity  and  importance  peculiar  to  them- 
mItm.  and  were  uncommonly  suited  to  im- 
prew  the  imagination. 

From  ult  thi.t  it  results  that  the  imagery 
of  lh«  sacred  poets  is,  in  a  high  degree,  ex- 
preMtre  and  natural;  it  is  copied  directly 
ntnn  real  objects  that  were  before  their  eyes ; 
it  has  this  advantage,  of  being  more  com- 
plete within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on 
national  ideas  and  manners,  than  that  of 
the  most  of  other  poctN.  In  reading  their 
works  we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the 
Ikod  of  Judea.  The  palm-trees,  and  the 
eedar*  of  Lebanon,  ore  ever  risiuit  in  our 
Ticw,  The  face  of  tiieir  territory,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  climate,  the  manners  of 
the  pcuplo,  and  the  august  ceremonies  of 
tbeir  religion,  constantly  pass  under  ditferent 
forms  lieiore  us.  Thi-  compari.soos  employed 
by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally  short, 
touching  on  one  uoint  only  uf  resemblance, 
rather  than  brancninK  out  into  Utile  episodes. 
In  this  retpect  they  hare  an  advantage  over 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  whose  com- 
paiisoDs,  by  the  length  to  which  they  are 
■xtoaded,  sometime*  interrupt  the  narration 
too  much,  and  carry  too  vi-iible  marks  of 
■tttdy  and  labour;  whereas,  in  the  Hebrew 
poets,  they  apjtear  more  like  the  glowinijs  of 
a  lively  fancy,  just  glancing  aside  to  some 
resembling  object,  and  pre'tcntly  returning 
to  its  tr»ck.  i^uch  is  the  following  fine  com- 
parisoo.  introduced  to  describe  the  happy 
uflaeoce  of  good  government  upon  a  people, 
in  what  are  called  the  last  words  of  David : 
**  He  that  rulcth  over  men  must  be  just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  he  shall  be 
M  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  aun 
lineth.  even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  u 
Um  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth, 
dear  shining  after  ram,"  'i  i^am.  xxiii.  3. 
ia  one  of  the  most  regular  and  formal 
iOt  in  the  sacred  books. 

likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently 
found   in   them.      But   the   poetical   figure 
•hich,  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the  style 
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of  acriutare,  and  gives  il  a  peculiar  boldne-ta 
and  sublimity,  is  prosofiojxrM,  or  pemonifica- 
tion.  No  personifications  employed  by  any 
poets  are  so  mai^nificcnt  and  striking  aa  those 
of  the  inspired  writers.  On  great  occasions 
they  animate  every  part  of  nature,  especially 
when  any  appearance  or  operation  of  the 
Almighty  is  concerned.  "  Before  him  went 
the   pestilence."     "  The  waters  saw  thee,  O 

God,  and  were  afraid. I'he  mountains 

aaw  thee,  and  they  trembled."  "The  over- 
flowing of  the  water  parsed  by."  "The 
deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his 
hands  on  high."  When  inquiry  is  niiide 
about  the  place  of  wisdom,  .lob  introduces 
the  deep,  saying,  "  It  is  not  in  me ;  and  the 
sea  saith,  It  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof 
with  our  ears."  I'bat  noted  Mublime  passage 
iu  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  dencribes  the 
fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personi- 
fied object* :  the  fir-trees  and  cedars  of  Le- 
banon breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the 
fall  of  the  tyrant ;  hell  from  beneath  stirring 
up  all  the  (lead  to  meet  him  at  his  coming: 
and  the  dead  kings  introduced  aa  speaking 
and  joining  in  the  triumph.  In  the  aame 
strain  are  those  many  lively  and  pasnonate 
apoatruphea  to  cities  and  countries,  to  per- 
sons and  things,  with  which  the  prophetical 
writings  everywhere  abound.  '"  O  thuu 
sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere 
thou  be  quiet  i  Put  thyself  up  into  the  scab- 
bard, rest,  and  be  still.  How  can  it  be 
quiet,"  as  the  reply  is  instantly  made,  "  see- 
ing the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against 
Askelon,  and  the  sea-shore  .>  there  hath  he 
appointed  it,"  Jer.  xlvii.  6.  In  general,  fur 
it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all 
the  instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  is,  beyond  the  style  of 
all  other  ])oelical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and 
animated.  It  is  extremely  different  from 
that  regular  correct  expression  to  which  our 
ears  are  accustomed  in  modem  poetry.  It 
is  the  burst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are 
not  coolly  described,  but  represented  aa 
passing  before  our  eyes.  Evcrj-  object  and 
every  person  is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  aa 
if  present.  The  transition  is  often  abrupt ; 
the  connexion  often  obscure;  the  persona 
are  often  changed ;  figures  crowded,  and 
heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold  sublimity, 
not  correct  elegance,  is  its  character.  We 
see  the  spirit  of  the  writer  raised  beyond 
himself,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for  ideas 
too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition 
which  we  find  in  scripture  are  chiefly  the  di- 
dactic, elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of  the 
didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs is  the  principal  instance.  The  nine 
first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poeti- 
cal, adorned  with  many  distinguished  ^racea, 
and  figures  of  expression.  The  book  of 
Ecclesiaates  comes,  likewise,  under  this 
head  ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  aa  the  hun- 
dred and  nineteenth  in  particular.    Of  el»- 
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u  poe^,  many  very  beautiful  Bpecimens 
[occur  in  gcnpture;  such  as  the  lamentation 
David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  ;  several 
^e«  in  the  y)rophetica]  hooka  ;  and  seve- 
of  David's  Psaltnti,  composed  on  occa- 
^■ions  of  distress  and  mourning.     The  fortv- 
econd  PNalm,  in  particular,  is,  in  the  high- 
l'«8t  degree,  tender  and   plaintive.     But  the 
Imost  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition 
I  in  the  ttcripture,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world, 
]ii  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.     As  the 
jirophet  mourns,  in  that  book,  over  the  de- 
i  ttruction  of  the  temple  and  the  holy  city, 
land  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  slate,  he 
.  tsemhles  all  the  affecting  images  which  a 
[•ubject  so  melancholy  could  suggest.    I'he 
I  fiong  of  Solomon  aflfords  us  a  high  exempli- 
Lfication  of  pastoral  poetry.    Considered  with 
inspect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is  un- 
[doubtedly  a  mystical  allegory  ;  in  its  form 
lit  is  a  dramatic  pastoral,  or  a  perpetual  dia- 
Lkgiie  between  personages  in  the  character 
I  of  shepherds  ;  and,  suitably  to  that  form,  it 
is  full  ijf  rural  and  paj^toral  images  from  be- 
,;  ginning  to  end.    Of  lyric  poetry,   or  that 
rhich  iH  intended  to  be  accompanied  with 
linusic,  the  Old  Testament  is  full.     Besides 
|>a  great  number  of  hymns  and  songs,  which 
yre  find  scattered   in  the  historical  and   pro- 
phetical books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses, 
the  song  of  Deborah,  and  manj'  others   of 
like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to 
be  consiilercd  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes. 
In  these  we  find  the  ode  cJthibitcd  in  all  the 
varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  with  the 
highest  spirit   of  lyric  poetry;    sometimes 
sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant ;  some- 
times solemn   and   magnifirent ;   sometimes 
tender  and    soft.     From  these  instances  it 
clearly  appears,  that  there  are  contained  in 
the  holy  scriptures  full  exemplifications  of 
several  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 
P<.)LLUX,  a  tutelar  deity  of  mariners  in 
ancient  times.  Acts  xxviii.  11,  whose  image 
was  placed  either  at  the  prow  or  stern  of  tSe 
ship. 

POMEGRANATE,  jim,  Num.  .xiii.  23; 
XX.  5 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  Sec,  a  low  tree,  grow, 
ing  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  east,  Its  branches  arc  very 
thick  and  bushy  :  some  of  them  are  armed 
with  sharp  thorns.  They  are  garnished  with 
narrow  spear-shaned  leaves.  iH  flowers  are 
of  an  elegant  red  colour,  resembling  a  rose. 
It  is  chiefly  valued  for  the  fruit,  which  is  as 
big  as  a  large  a])ple,  is  ([uite  round,  and  has 
the  general  qualitie.s  of  other  summer  fruits, 
allaying  heat  and  ouenching  tliirat.  The 
high  uttCimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the 

Ceople  of  Israel,  may  be  inferred  from  its 
eing  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  fruit  brought 
by  the  spies  from  Eshcol  to  Muses  aud  the 
congregation  in  the  wilderness.  Num.  xiii. 
23 ;  XX.  5 ;  and  from  its  being  specified  by 
that  rebellious  people  as  one  of  tne  greatest 
luxuries  which  they  enjoyed  in  Kgypt,  the 
want  of  which  they  felt  so  severely  in  the 
siuidy  desert.  I'W  vorae^a^mle,  classed  by 
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Moses  with  wheat  and  barley,  vines  and  fig% 
oil-olive  and  honey,  was,  in  his  account,  ond 
principal  recommendation  of  the  promised! 
land,  Deut.  vbi.  8.  The  form  of  thi>.  fruit, 
was  80  beautiful,  a«  to  be  honoured  with 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Priest's  rol 
Exod  xxviii.  33  ;  Ecclus.  xlv.  9 ;  and  v 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  stately  colamn« 
of  ^olomon's  temple.  The  inside  is  fiill  of 
small  kernels,  replenished  «ith  a  gem 
liquor.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any 
of  the  pomegranate  which  does  not  deli 
and  recreate  the  senses. 

PORTERS   OF  THE   TEMPLE       The 
Levites  discharged  the  office   of  porters  of 
the  temple  both  day  and  night,  and  had  t' 
care  both  of  the  trea-sure  and  offerings, 
office  of  porter  was  in  some  sort  military 
properly  speaking,  they  were  the  soldiers  of 
the  Lord,  and  tne  guards  of  his  boose,  la_ 
whose  charge  the  several  gates  of  the  com 
of  the  sanctuary  were  appointed  by  lot. 
Chronicles  xx\-i.  1 ,  1 3, 1 9.     "  They  waited  il 
every  gate ;  and  were  not  permitted  to 
part  from  their  service,"  2  Chron.  xxxr.  ii] 
and  they  attended  by  turns  in  their  com 
as  the  other  Levites  did,  2  Chron.  viii.  I 
Their  proper  business  was  to  open  and  shi 
the  gates,  and  to  attend  at  them  by  day. 
a  sort  of  pcace-oflicerR,  in  order  to  prevei 
any    tumult    among    the   people ;    to  kw 
strangers,  and  the  excommunicated  and  ui 
clean  persons,  from  entering  into  the  hoi] 
court;  and,  in  short,  to  prevent  whate 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  safety, 
and  purity  of  the  holy  place  and 
They  also  kept  guard  by  night  about  I; 
temple  and  its  courts;  and  they  are  uid 
have    been    twenty-four,    including    th 
priests,  who  stood  sentry  at   so  many  dil 
ferent  jdaccs.     lliere  was  a  superior  officeTj 
over  the  whole  guard,  called  by  Slaimuude^ 
"  the  man  of  the  mountain  of  the  hon*e,'"i 
he  walked  the  round  ns  often  as  he  pleased; 
when  he  passed  a  sentinel  that  was  standing, 
he  said,  "Peace  be  unto  you;"  but  if  bi 
found  one  asleep,  he  struck  him,  and  he  had 
liberty  to  set  fire  to  his   garment.     Thi* 
custom  may,  perhaps,  be  alluded  to  in  tU 
following  passage  :   "  Behold,  I  cotne  m  t 
thief."  that  is,  unaware*!  j    "  blessed  is  li« 
that  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garmentt,'' 
Rev.  xvi.   15.     Psalm  cxxxiv.  seems  to  ln 
addressed  to  these  watchmen  of  the  templti 
"  who  by  night  stand  in  the  house  of  tl* 
Lord  ;"  in  which  they  are  exhorted  to  eni^ 
ploy  their  waking  hours  in  acts  of  praiM  «od 
devotion. 

POST,  a  messenger  or  regulated  conn*, 
appointed  to  carry  with  expedition  the  dii- 
patches  of  princes,  or  the  letters  of  ^tmft 
persons  in  general.  Job  ix.  25:  Jer.  li  31: 
2  Chron.  xxx.  6  ;  Esther  iii.  13.  &c.  U  * 
thought  that  the  use  of  posts  is  derived  frw 
the  i'lrsians.  Diodorus  Siculus  obserWi 
th.it  the  kings  of  Persia,  in  order  to  U" 
intelligence  of  what  was  passing  throu^  «' 
the  provinces  of  their  vast  dominions 
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cenlineU  at  eminences,  at  convenient  ilt»- 
Uuice«,  where  tuwers  were  built,  lliese 
ocntineU  (jave  notice  of  pul)lic  occurrenceia 
£roin  one  to  another,  with  a  very  loud  and 
•lihU  voice,  by  which  news  was  transmitted 
from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  ano- 
ther with  gtetit  expedition.  But  as  thi<« 
not  be  practised,  except  in  the  case  of 
iral  newa,  which  it  was  expedient  that 
whole  nation  should  be  acquainted  with, 
CjrrtM,  ai)  Xenophon  relates,  appointed  cou> 
tier*  and  pkce«  for  po«t-honie»,  building  on 
purpoM  on  oil  the  high-roada  houses  for  the 
r*i*«i)iion  of  the  courier*,  where  they  were 
to  tlelivcr  their  imrki'ts  to  the  next,  and  so 
on.  'I  his  ihcy  did  night  and  day,  so  that  no 
incleuiency  of  weather  whs  to  slop  them : 
and  tlic^  arc  represented  At  inovin)c  with 
•stonishinff  speed.  In  the  judgment  of  many 
ibey  went  faster  than  cranes  could  fly. 
licrodotus  owns,  that  nothinif  swifter  was 
known  for  j  journey  by  land.  Xerxee,  in  his 
expedition  against  (irccce,  planted 
im  the  .K^ean  Sea  to  Shushan.  or 
.to  send  notice  thither  of  what  might 
hsppen  to  his  army ;  he  placed  these  mrs- 
•cngers  from  station  to  station,  to  convey 
hia  packets,  at  such  distances  from  eacu 
Other  as  a  hone  might  easily  travel. 

P^JTPER.  Frequent  luention  is  made  of 
the  potter  in  scripture,  Jer.  xviii.  3 ;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  "29.  30.  Homer  says,  that  the  potter 
turns  his  wheel  with  his  hands.  But  at  the 
n««ent  day,  the  wheel  on  which  the  work  is 
totmed  is  turned  bv  another. 

POTTEIIIS  FIELD,  the  land  that  waa 
bought  with  the  money  for  which  Judas  sold 
our  Saviour,  AlatL  xxvii.  7,  10,  and  which 
he  returned.     See  Acrlobma. 

PRAYEH  has  been  well  deftned.  the  offer- 
tnfc  up  of  our  desires  unto  (iod,  for  things 
■Kreeablc  to  his  will,  in  the  name  or  through 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Chrii<t,  by  the  help 
at  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  a  confession  of  our 
nu,  and  a  thankful  anknonledgment  of  his 
BCrcioi.  1.  Prayer  is  in  itself  a  becoming 
■eknowledgment  of  the  all-suiiiciency  of  iiod, 
■ad  of  our  dependence  upon  him.  It  is  his 
•pi>ointed  neans  for  the  obtaining  of  both 
tew\'i)Tai  and  apiritual  blessing*.  He  could 
Um*  hw  creatures  in  another  way  :  but  he 
will  be  iD<|uired  of,  to  do  for  thein  those 
thinir*  of  which  thev  stand  in  need,  Ezek. 
37-  It  is  tne  net  of  an  indigent 
itnrv,  seeking  relief  from  tlie  fountain  of 
■■ity.  A  sense  of  want  excites  desire,  and 
dan«  is  the  very  essence  of  prayer.  "  One 
thii^t  hare  I  desired  of  the  Lord,"  says 
Dsvid ;  "  that  will  I  ««ek  after."  Prayex 
without  de«ire  is  like  an  altar  without  a 
•ftcrificc,  or  without  the  fire  from  heaven  to 
eooMime  it.  When  all  our  wants  are  sup- 
fUtA,  pmver  will  be  converted  into  pVaiao ; 
till  then  ( .hristians  must  live  by  prayer,  and 
dwell  at  the  mercy-aeat.  God  alone  is  able 
and  to  supply  their  every  want.  The 
ioa  which  he  has  given  of  his  good- 
byii  a  foundation  for  our  asking  with 
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confidence  the  blessings  we  need,  and  his 
ability  encouragea  us  to  hope  for  their  be- 
atowment.  "  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer, 
unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come,"  Pulm  Ixv.  2. 
2.  Prayer  is  a  spiritual  "xcrcise,  and  can  only 
be  performed  acceptably  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Horn.  viii.  2C.  "  The  sacri- 
fice of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  hut  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his 
delight."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  agent 
in  the  world  of  grace,  and  without  his  8|>ecial 
influence  there  is  no  acceptable  prayer. 
Hence  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of 
supplication  :  for  he  it  is  that  enable*,  ym  to 
draw  nigh  unto  God,  flUing  our  mouth  with 
arguments,  and  teaching  us  to  order  uiir 
cause  before  him,  Zech.  xii.  10.  3.  All  ac. 
ceptable  prayer  must  be  olfcred  in  faith,  or 
a  believing  frame  of  mind.  "  If  any  man 
kck  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  (iod,  who  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and 
it  «hall  be  given  him.  Uut  let  him  ask  in 
faith,  nothing  wavering — for  let  not  the 
wavering  man  think  that  he  shall  receive 
anything  of  the  Lord,"  James  i.  5 — 7-  "  He 
that  Cometh  unto  (iod  must  believe  that  he 
is,  and  that  he  ix  a  rewarder  of  ihcra  that 
diligently  seek  him,"  Heb.  xi.  6.  It  must  be 
offered  in  the  name  of  I'hrfst,  believing  in  him 
as  revealed  in  the  word  of  (iod,  placing  in 
him  all  our  hope  of  acceptance,  and  exercis- 
ing unfeigned  confidence  in  his  atoning  sacri- 
fice and  prevalent  intercen.sion.  4.  Prayer  is 
to  be  oSTered  for  "  things  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  4jod."  So  the  apostle  says  :  "  This 
is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him.  that, 
if  we  ask  anything  according  to  hii>  will,  he 
hearcth  us ;  and  if  we  know  that  he  hear  lu, 
whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have 
the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  him,"  1  John 
v.  14,  15.  <hir  prayer*  must  therefore  be 
regulated  by  the  revealed  will  of  (.iod,  and 
come  within  the  compass  of  the  prominM. 
These  are  to  he  the  matter  and  the  ground 
of  our  BU]iplications.  What  (iod  haa  not  par- 
ticularly promised  he  may  nevertheless  pos- 
sibly bestow ;  but  what  he  has  promised  he 
will  aiisuredlv  perform.  Of  the  good  things 
promised  to  larael  of  old  not  one  faded,  but 
all  came  to  pass ;  and  in  due  time  the  same 
•hall  be  said  of  all  the  rc^t.  3.  All  this  must 
be  accompanied  with  confession  of  our  sins, 
and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  God's  mer- 
ciea.  These  are  two  necessary  ingredients 
in  acceptable  prayer.  '"  I  prayed,"  saya  the 
prophet  Daniel,  "  and  made  confession." 
Sin  is  a  burden,  of  which  confession  unhnda 
the  eotil.  "  Father,"  said  the  returning 
prodigal,  "  I  have  sinne*!  against  heaven  ana 
in  thy  sight."  Thanksgiving  is  also  as  neces- 
sary as  confeMion ;  by  tne  one,  we  take  shame 
to  ourselves;  by  the  other,  wc  give  glory  to 
God.  Br  the  one,  we  abase  tlic  creature : 
by  the  otner  we  exalt  the  Creator.  In  peti- 
tioning favours  from  God.  we  act  like  de- 
pendent creatures  ;  in  confession,  like  sin- 
ners ;  but  in  thanksgiving,  like  angels. 
The  reason  on  wliich  this  great  and  elE- 
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caciott*  duty  rests,  has  been  a  subject  of 
•ome  debate.  Oti  thia  point,  however,  we 
have  nothing  stated  in  the  icriTitures.  From 
them  we  learn  onlj,  that  God  has  appointed 
it;  that  he  enjoins  it  to  be  offered  in  faith, 
that  is,  faith  in  Christ,  whose  atonement  is 
the  meritorious  and  procuring  cause  of  all 
the  bleseingn  to  which  our  desires  can  be 
directed ;  and  that  prayer  so  offered  is  an 
indiHpensable  condition  of  our  obtaining  the 
blesamgs  for  which  we  ask.  As  a  matter  of 
inference,  however,  we  may  discover  some 
glimpses  of  the  reason  in  the  Divine  IVlind 
on  which  its  appointment  rests.  That  reason 
hajj  sometimes  been  said  to  be  the  moral 
preparation  and  state  of  fitness  produced  in 
the  Mjul  for  the  reception  of  the  divine  mer- 
cies which  the  act  and,  more  especially,  the 
babit  of  prayer  must  induce.  Against  this 
atanda  the  strong  and,  in  a  scriptural  view, 
fatal  objection,  that  an  efficiency  ia  thus  as- 
cribed to  the  mere  act  of  a  creature  to  pro- 
duce those  great,  and,  in  many  respects, 
radical  changes  in  the  character  of  man, 
■which  we  are  taught,  by  inspired  authority, 
to  refer  to  the  direct  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Wliat  is  it  that  Ma  man  for  forgive- 
ness, but  simply  repentance?  Yet  that  is 
expressly  said  to  be  the  "  gift"  of  .Christ, 
and  supposes  strung  operations  of  the  dlu- 
minatini{  and  convmcing  .Spirit  of  Truth, 
the  Lord  and  (liver  of  spiritual  life  ;  and  if 
the  mere  acts  and  habit  of  prayer  had  efR- 
ciency  enough  to  produce  a  Bcriptural  repent- 
ance, then  every  formalist  attending  with 
ordinary  seriousness  to  hie  devotions  must, 
in  consequence,  become  a  penitent.  Again : 
if  we  pray  for  spiritual  blessings  aright,  that 
is,  witti  an  earnestness  of  desire  which  arises 
from  a  due  appreben^ion  of  their  importance, 
and  B  preference  of  them  to  all  earthly  good, 
who  does  not  see  that  this  implies  such  a 
deliverance  from  the  earthly  and  carnal  dis- 
position which  characterizes  our  degenerate 
nature,  that  an  agency  far  above  our  own, 
however  we  may  employ  it,  must  be  sup. 
posed  ?  or  ebe,  if  our  omi  prayers  could  be 
efficient  up  to  this  point,  we  might,  by  the 
continual  application  of  thi.4  instrument, 
complete  our  regeneration,  independent  of 
that  grace  of  <jod,  which,  after  all,  this  theory 
brings  in.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  tiie 
grace  of  Cod  operates  by  our  prayers  to 
produce  in  us  a  state  of  moral  fitness  to 
receive  the  blestiings  we  ask.  But  this  gives 
up  the  point  contended  for,  the  moral  effi- 
ciency of  prayer;  and  refers  the  efficiency  to 
another  agent  working  by  our  i)rayers  as  an 
instrument.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed,  that  the  scriptures  nowhere  represent 
prayer  as  an  instrument  for  improving  our 
moral  state,  in  any  other  way  than  as  the 
means  of  bringing  mto  the  soul  new  supplies 
of  spiritual  life  and  strength.  It  is  therefore 
more  properly  to  be  considered  as  a  condition 
of  our  oDtatning  that  grace  by  which  such 
effects  are  wrought,  than  aa  the  instrument 
by  which  it  effects  \\mvl.  \n  fact,  all  genuinei 
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acta  of  prayer  depend  upon  a  grt 
viously  bestowed,  and  from  which  al 
disposition  and  tlie  power  to  pray 
So  it  was  said  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  " 
he  prayeth  ! "  He  prayed  in  fact 
the  first  time ;  but  that  was  in  cona 
of  the  illumination  of  bis  mind  at 
spiritual  danger,  eflTected  by  the  mil 
tne  way  to  Damascus,  and  the  graca 
which  accompanied  the  miracle.  N 
the  miraculous  character  of  the 
which  conviction  was  produced  in  hi 
affect  the  relevancy  of  this  to  ordinal 
By  whatever  means  God  may  be  pU 
fasten  the  conviction  of  our  apihtua] 
upon  our  minds,  and  to  awaken  ua 
long  sleep  of  sin,  that  conviction 
cede  real  prayer,  and  comes  from  tt 
ence  of  his  grace,  rendering  the  ; 
conviction  effectual.  Thus  it  is 
prayer  which  produces  the  convictj 
the  conviction  which  gives  birth 
prayer  ;  and  if  we  pursue  tbe  mattei 
subsequent  stages,  we  shall  come  to  t 
result.  We  pray  for  what  we  feel 
that  is,  for  something  not  in  oar  pom 
we  obtain  this  either  by  impartatifl 
Cod,  to  whom  we  look  up  as  the  onl 
able  to  bestow  the  good  for  which 
him  ;  or  else  we  obtain  it,  accord  in| 
theory,  by  some  moral  efficiency  bef 
to  the  exercise  of  prayer  to  work 
Now,  the  latter  hypothesis  is  in 
manifestly  absurd.  We  ask  for  pard< 
for  instance  ;  but  this  is  an  act  of  Q 
for  us,  quite  distinct  from  any  mond 
which  prayer  may  be  said  to  proda 
whatever  efficiency  we  may  ascribe  t4 
no  such  change  in  us  can  be  pardc 
that  must  proceed  from  the  party 
We  ask  for  increase  of  spiritual  i 
and  prayer  is  the  expression  of  tl 
But  if  it  supply  this  want  by  ita  o' 
efficiency,  it  must  supply  it  in  prop4 
its  intensity  and  earnestness  i  which  j 
and  earnestness  can  only  be  called 
the  degree  in  which  the  want  is  felt, 
the  case  supposed  is  contradictory 
surd,  as  it  makes  the  sense  of  want 
proportion  to  the  supply  which  ( 
abate  or  remove  it.  And  if  it  be  uq 
prayer  at  least  produces  in  us  i 
for  the  supply  of  spiritual  strength,. 
it  is  excited  by  a  sense  of  our  \ 
answer  is,  that  the  fitness  cont< 
cnusists  in  that  sense  of  want  itsd 
must  be  produced  in  us  by  the 
agency  of  grace,  or  we  should  never 
supplies.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  ' 
simply  which  appears  to  have  any 
tion,  as  an  iiutmntent,  to  efieet 
chanae  in  man,  although  it  should 
posed  to  be  made  use  uf  by  the  inf 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  word  of  <Joi 
perly  an  instrument,  because  it  conf 
doctrine  which  that  Spirit  explains 
plies,  and  the  motives  to  faith  and  ol 
which  he  enforces  upon  the  conKi 
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&iIcctioni ;  and  although  prayer  brings  these 
trnths  anii  motives  before  us,  prayer  caunot 
properly  lie  Mid  to  b«  an  instrument  of  our 
rBKrneratiun,  becmiue  that  which  is  thua 
brought  hy  prayer  to  bear  upon  our  case  in 
the  word  of  (ioil  itself  introduced  into  our 
prayer*,  which  derive  their  Dole  influence  in 
that  reapect  from  that  circumstance.  Prayer 
■tmplv  14  the  application  of  an  inijuflicient  to 
a  aumcieot  Beiit^  for  the  good  which  the 
former  cannot  oibenvise  obtain,  and  vviiich 
Um  Utter  only  can  Mupply ;  and  as  that 
■upply  i<)  dependent  upon  prayer,  and  in  the 
aature  of  the  tliiux  consequent,  prayer  can 
in  nu  good  xen^e  Ix  f>aid  to  he  the  instrument 
of  aupplyirig  our  wantii,  or  litting  u«  for  their 
•upply,  except  relatively,  as  a  mere  condition 
aptiomted  hy  the  Donor. 

If  we  must  inquire  into  the  reaaon  of  the 
appointment  of  prayer,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  aa  a  purely  arbitrary  institu- 
tion, that  reason  seems  to  be,  the  pre)>er^'a- 
tim  in  the  mind«  of  men  of  a  solemn  and 
inpretaive  sense  of  Ciod's  agency  in  the 
world,  and  the  dependence  of  all  creatures 
U|Min  him.  Perfectly  pure  and  glorified 
bMngK.  (to  longer  in  a  estate  of  probation,  and 
therefore  exposed  to  no  temptations,  may 
not  Deed  thisi  ini*titution ;  hut  men  in  their 
fikU»D  ittato  are  conMtantly  prone  to  forget 
(iod ;  to  titi  in  the  agency  of  aecond  causes ; 
•nd  to  build  upon  a  sufficiency  in  themselves. 
Tbi«  IS  at  once  a  denial  to  (iod  of  the  glory 
wliich  he  rightly  claims,  and  a  destructive 
dc^Uision  to  creatures,  who,  in  forsaking 
4to<i  as  th*!  abject  of  their  constant  affiance, 
trust  but  in  broken  reeds,  and  attempt  to 
drink  from  "  broken  cisterns  which  can  hold 
mt<r."  It  is  then  equally  in  mercy  to  us, 
rw«pect  to  his  own  honour  and  acknow- 
enl,  that  the  divine  Being  has  sus- 
cd  «<i  many  of  hi.s  ble-uiingK,  and  those 
e  higt.cac  necessity  to  us,  upon  the  exer- 
of  prayer:  an  act  which  acknowledges 
kta  uncontrollable  agency,  and  the  de)>end- 
■ac<'  ''  !!  r.'itures  u]H>n  him;  our  insufiici- 
Wkr  I  Illness ;  and  lays  the  foundation 

of  :•• <'-ii.  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 

wbioh  is  at  once  so  ameliorating  to  our  own 
feelingt.  and  so  conducive  to  a  cheerful  oLe  - 
dinner  to  the  will  of  Ood.  Anil  if  this  reason 
for  the  injunction  of  prayer  is  nowhere  in 
•enpture  stated  in  so  many  words,  it  is  a 
pnnciplc  uniformly  supposed  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  which 
thrr  have  revealed. 

To  this  duty  objections  have  been  some- 
tiraea  olfcred,  at  which  it  may  be  well  at  least 
glance.  (Jne  bos  been  grounded  upon  a 
ised  predestination  of  all  things  which 
to  pass;  and  the  argument  is,  that  as 
thia  established  predeterminatiun  of  all  things 
caanot  be  altered,  prayer,  which  supposes 
that  Go'l  will  depart  from  it,  is  \-ain  ana  use- 
Imb,  The  answer  which  a  pious  Predesti- 
■arian  would  give  to  this  objection  is,  that 
Um  argument  drawn  from  the  predestination 
lies  with  the  same  force  against  every 
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other  human  effort,  ag  against  pmyer;  and 
that  as  (iod's  predetermination  to  give  food 
to  man  doea  not  render  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  uaeleea  and  impertinent,  so  neither 
does  the  predestination  of  things  shut  out 
the  necessity  and  efliicacy  of  prayer.  It 
would  also  be  urged,  that  God  has  ordained 
the  means  as  well  as  the  end  ;  and  although 
he  is  an  unchangeable  Being,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  unchangeable  system  which  he  has 
established,  that  prayer  shall  be  heard  and 
accepted.  Those  who  have  not  these  views 
of  predestination  will  answer  the  objection 
differently ;  for  if  the  premises  of  such  a  pre- 
destination  as  is  assumed  by  the  objection, 
and  conceded  in  the  answer,  be  allowed,  the 
answer  is  unsatisfactory.  The  scriptores 
represent  God,  for  instance,  as  purposing  to 
inflict  a  judgment  upon  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  ^t-llich  purpose  is  often  changed  by 
prayer.  In  this  case  either  (iod's  purpose 
must  be  d'Miied,  and  then  his  threatenings 
are  reduced  to  words  without  meaning ;  or 
the  purpose  must  be  allowed,  in  v/bich  case 
either  prayer  breaks  in  upon  predestination, 
if  understood  absolutely,  or  it  is  vain  and 
ueeless.  To  the  objection  so  drawn  out  it 
is  clear  that  no  answer  is  given  by  saying 
that  the  means  as  well  as  the  end  ore  predes- 
tinated, since  prayer  in  auch  cases  is  not  a 
means  to  the  end,  but  an  instrument  of 
thwarting  it ;  or  is  a  means  to  one  end  in 
opposition  to  another  end,  which,  if  equally 
predestinated  with  the  same  absoluteness,  is 
a  contradiction.  The  true  answer  is,  that 
although  (tod  has  absolutely  predetennined 
some  things,  there  are  others,  which  re.spect 
his  government  of  free  and  accountable 
agents,  which  he  has  but  conditionally  pre- 
determined. The  true  immutability  of  (iod 
consists,  not  in  his  adherence  to  his  |iur|)i>ses, 
but  in  his  never  changing  the  principles  of 
bis  administration  ;  and  he  may  therefore,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  pre-ordinatioii  of 
things,  and  the  immutability  of  bis  nature, 
purpose  to  do,  under  certain  conditions  de- 
pendent upon  the  free  agency  of  man,  what 
be  will  not  do  under  others ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  an  immutable  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  a  wise,  just,  and  gracious  go- 
vernment requires  it.  Prayer  is  in  scripture 
made  one  of  these  conditions ;  and  if  (iod 
has  established  it  as  one  of  the  pnnciples  of 
his  moral  government  to  accept  prayer,  in 
every  case  in  which  he  has  given  iis  authority 
to  ask,  he  has  not,  we  may  be  a8«urv<f, 
entanglc<l  his  actual  government  of  the 
world  with  the  bonds  of  such  an  eternal  pre- 
destination of  particular  events,  as  either  to 
reduce  prayer  to  a  mere  form  of  words,  or 
not  to  be  able  himself,  consistently  with  his 
decrees,  to  answer  it,  whenever  it  is  encou- 
raged by  his  express  engagements. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  as  Rod  is  inff- 
nitely  wise  and  good,  his  wisdom  and  justice 
will  lead  him  to  bestow  "  whatever  is  fit  for 
tu  without  praying ;  and  if  anything  be  not 
fit  for  us,  we  cannot  obtain  it  by  praying." 
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To  lhi8  Dr.  PjJey  very  well  rei»li«8,  "  that  it 
may  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to  ((rant 
that  to  our  prayers  which  it  would  not  have 
been  agreeaole  to  the  »ame  wi.sdom  to  have 
given  U8  without  praying  for."  This,  inde< 
pendent  of  the  question  of  the  authority  of 
the  scriptures  which  explicitly  enjoin  prayer, 
is  the  best  answer  which  can  lie  given  to  the 
objection  :  and  it  is  no  small  confirmation  of 
it,  that  it  ia  obvious  to  every  rerieclinif  man, 
that  for  (tod  to  withhold  favuura  tdl  iisked 
for,  "tends,"  as  the  nme  writer  observes, 
"  to  encourage  devotion  among  his  rational 
creatures,  and  to  keep  up  and  circulate  a 
knowledge  and  senHe  of  their  dependency 
upon  Him."  But  it  is  urged,  "  God  will 
always  do  what  is  best  from  the  moral  per- 
fection of  his  nature,  whether  we  pray  or 
not."  Thia  objection,  however,  supposes 
that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  acting  for  the 
best,  and  that  the  divine  will  is  necessarily 
determined  to  that  mode  only ;  "  both  which 
positions,"  says  Paley,  "  presume  a  know, 
ledge  of  universal  nature,  much  beyond  what 
we  are  capable  of  attaining."  It  is,  indeed, 
n  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  sneaking,  to 
say,  God  will  always  do  what  is  nest ;  since 
we  can  conceive  him  capable  in  all  cases  of 
doing  what  is  still  better  for  the  creature, 
and  also  that  the  creature  is  cajwlile  of  re- 
ceinng  more  and  more  from  liis  inlinite  ful- 
ness for  ever.  All  that  can  he  ration.illy 
meant  by  .such  a  phrase  i*,  that,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cnse,  God  will  always  do 
what  is  most  conHistent  with  his  own  wisdom, 
holiness,  and  goodneiiJ ;  but  then  the  dispo- 
sition to  pray,  and  the  act  of  praying,  add  a 
new  circumstance  to  every  case,  and  often 
bring  many  other  new  circumstances  along 
with  them.  It  supposes  humility,  contrition, 
and  tnut,  on  the  part  of  the  creature ;  and 
an  acknowledpnent  of  the  power  antl  com- 
passion of  God,  and  of  the  merit  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ :  all  which  are  manifestly 
new  positions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  creature,  whicii,  upon  the  very 
principle  of  the  objection,  rationally  under- 
stood, mu.st  be  taken  into  consideration. 

But  if  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  to  ourselves 
be  granted,  its  influence  upon  the  case  of 
others  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive. 
This  may  he  allowed  without  at  all  affecting 
the  duty.  Those  who  bow  to  the  authority 
of  thf.  scriptures  will  see,  that  the  duty  of 
praying  for  ourselves  and  for  others  rests 
upon  the  same  divine  appointment ;  and  to 
those  who  ask  for  the  reason  of  such  inter- 
cession in  behalf  of  others,  it  is  suthcient  to 
reply,  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  being  estab- 
lished in  one  case,  there  is  the  same  reason 
to  conclude  that  our  prayers  may  benefit 
others,  as  any  other  effort  we  may  use.  It 
can  only  be  by  divine  appointment  that  one 
creature  is  made  dependent  upon  another 
for  any  advantage,  since  it  was  doubtless  in 
the  power  of  the  C'reator  to  have  rendered 
each  indepenilent  of  all  but  himself.  V^Tiat- 
ever  reason,  tVierefuTe,  nuigbX  \eaA  \)cnc^  \a 
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connect  and  interweave  the  interests  of  ont 
man  with  the  benevolence  of  another,  will 
be  the  leading  reason  for  that  kind  of  mutual 
dependence  which  is  implied  in  the  benefit 
of  mutual  prayer.  Were  it  only  that  a  pre- 
vious sympathy,  charity,  and  good-will,  an 
implied  in  the  duty,  and  must,  indeed,  he 
cultivated  in  order  to  it,  and  be  strengthened 
by  it,  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
institution  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  aptta- 
rent  to  every  well-constituted  mind.  Tiut 
all  prayer  for  others  must  proceed  upon  a 
less  perfect  knowledge  of  then)  than  we  haw 
of  ourselves,  is  certain ;  that  all  our  petitiont 
must  be,  even  in  our  own  mind,  more  con- 
ditional than  those  which  respect  ourselves, 
though  many  of  these  mu^t  lie  subjected  to 
the  orinciples  of  a  general  ad  miiustratioa, 
which  we  irat  partially  apprehend  ;  and  that 
all  spiritual  influences  upon  other*,  when 
they  are  subject  to  our  prayers,  will  be  un- 
derstood by  us  as  liable  to  the  control  of 
their  free  agency,  must  also  be  conceded: 
and.  therefore,  when  others  are  concerned, 
our  prayers  may  often  be  partially  or  wholly 
fruitless.  He  who  believes  the  scriptures 
will,  however,  be  encouraged  by  the  declara- 
tion that  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  s 
righteous  man,"  for  his  fellow-creattiret, 
"availeth  much;"  and  he  who  demands 
something  beyond  mere  authoritative  de- 
claration, as  he  cannot  deny  that  iirayer  is 
one  of  those  instruments  by  which  another 
may  be  benefited,  must  acknowledge  that, 
like  the  giving  of  counsel,  it  rrny  be  of  grrH 
utility  in  some  caaes,  althoucrh  it  should  fiiil 
in  others ;  and  that  as  no  man  can  tell  hAsr 
much  good  counsel  may  influence  another, 
or  in  many  cases  say  M-hether  it  has  ulti- 
mately failed  or  not,  so  it  is  with  prayer.  If 
is  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  as  revealed  in 
his  word,  to  give  many  blessings  to  man  in- 
dependent of  his  own  prayers,  leaving  the 
BiiWqitent  im^iruvement  of  them  to  himtdL 
They  are  given  in  honour  of  the  inttrr««ii« 
of  Christ,  man's  great  "Advocate;"  "D^ 
they  are  given,  subordinately,  in  acceptaace 
of  the  prayers  of  Christ's  churt- h,  and  rf 
righteous  individuals.  And  when  many  or 
few  devout  individuals  become  thus  the  i>- 
struinents  of  good  to  communities,  or  to 
whole  nations,  there  is  no  greater  myiUtJ 
in  this  than  in  the  obvious  fact,  that  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  large  mas>«e5  of  mm- 
kind  ia  often  greatly  afi'ected  by  the  wisdoifl 
or  the  errors,  the  skill  or  the  incoratwtenrt. 
the  good  or  the  bad  conduct,  of  a  few  |ier- 
sons,  and  often  of  one. 

PREACHING  is  the  disccnirsiog  p«blirl» 
on  any  religious  subject.  From  Uie  sacfw 
records,  says  Robert  Robinson,  we  IrJJii 
that  when  men  began  to  associate  for  the  pitf- 
pose  of  worshijjping  the  Deity.  Enoch  pfo- 
phesied,  Jude  14,  15.  We  have  a  very  iooft 
account  of  this  prophet  and  his  d<Ktn»«; 
enough,  however,  to  convince  us  tfrat  b« 
taught  the  principal  truths  of  natural  in'' 
Kvealed  religion.     Conviction  of  sii)  ww  » 
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his  doctrine,  and  communion  wilh  God  was 
exemplified  in  tijs  conduct,  Cienesis  v.  24  ; 
Hebrews  xi.  5,  6.  From  the  days  of  Enoch 
to  the  time  of  IMoses,  each  patriarch  wor- 
shipped God  with  his  family :  probably  seve- 
ral assembled  at  new  moons,  and  alternately 
instructed  the  whole  company.  "  Noah," 
it  is  said,  "  was  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness," 1  Pett-r  iiif.  19,  2iJ ;  2  Peter  ii.  5. 
Abraham  commanded  hisi  household  after 
hLm  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do 
justice  ana  judgment.  Gen.  xviii.  19;  and 
Jacob,  when  his  house  lapsed  to  idolatry, 
remonstrated  against  it,  and  exhorted  till 
them  that  were  with  him  to  put  away  the 
strange  gods,  and  go  un  with  him  to  Bethel, 
Gen.  XXXV.  2,  3.  Alelctiisedec,  also,  we  may 
consider  as  the  father,  the  priest,  and  the 
prince,  of  his  people  j  publishing  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  and  salvation,  Genesis  ziv. ; 
Hebrews  vii. 

Moses  was  a  most  eminent  prophet  and 
preacher,  raised  up  by  the  authority  of  (Jod, 
and  by  whom,  it  was  said,  came  the  law, 
John  i.  17.     This  great  man  had  much  at 
heart  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrine  :  he 
directed  it  to  be  inscribed  on  pillars,  to  be 
transcribed  in  books,  and  to  be  taught  both 
in  public  and  private  by  word  of  mouth, 
Deut.  iv.  0;  vi.  9;  xvii.  18  ;  s.wii.  8;  x.k.xi. 
19  ;  Num.  V.  23.     He  himself  set  the  exam- 
ple of  each  ;  and  how  he  and  Aaron  preach- 
ed, we  may  sec  by  several  parls  of  his  writ- 
ings.    The  first  dincuursc  was  heard  with 
profoniul  reverence  and  attention ;  the  last 
was  both  uttered  and  received  with  raptures, 
Exod.  iv.  31  ;  Deut.  xx.<ciii.  7,  8,  &c.     Pub- 
lic preaching   doe^  not   appeiu'   under  this 
economy  to  have  been  nttachcd  to  tlic  priest- 
hood :  (iriests  were  not  otHcialty  preachers  j 
and  we  have  innumerable  instances  of  dis- 
courses delivered  in  aiisemblies  by  men  of 
other   tribes   lie>>ides    that   of  Levi,    Psalm 
Irviii.  1 1 .     Joshua  n-as  an  Ephraimite  ;  but, 
being  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  he  gather- 
ed the  tribes  to  Shechera,  atid  hiirangued  the 
people  of  God,  Deut.  xxxiv.  9;  .Joshua  xiiv. 
Solomon  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Judah  ; 
Amos,  a  herdsraan  of  Tekoa;  yet  both  were 
preachers,  and  one  at  least  was  a  prophet, 
1   Kings  ii. ;  Amos  vii.   14,  15.     WKcn  the 
ignorant    notions   of  pagans,   the   vices   of 
their  practice,  and  the  idolatry  of  their  pre- 
tended worship,  were  in  some  sad  periods 
incorporated  into  the  Jewish  religion  by  the 
princes  of  that  nation,  the  prophets  and  all 
the  seers   protested   against  this   apostasy ; 
and  they  were  peracTOtfd  for  so  doing.  She- 
maiah  preached  to  Uehoboam,  the  princes, 
and  all  the  people  at  Jerusalciii,  '2  Chron. 
xii.  5  ;  Azariuh  and  Hanani  preached  to  Asa 
and  his  army,  2  Chron.  xv.  1  ;  xvi.  7  ;  Mi- 
caiah,    to    Anab.      Some   of    them   opened 
schools,  or  houses  of  instruction;  and  there 
to  their  disciples  they  taught  the  pure  reli- 
gion of  Moses.     At  Naioth,  in  the  suburbs 
of   Ramab.   there   was   one   when-    .Sanuiel 
dwelt ;  and  there  was  one  at  Jericho,  and  a 
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third  at  Bethel,  to  which  Elijah  and  Eliaha 
often  resorted.  Thither  the  people  went  on 
sabbath-dayg  and  at  new  moons,  and  received 
public  lessons  of  piety  and  morality.  1  Sam. 
xix.  IS  ;  2  Kings  li.  2,  5  ;  iv.  2,  3.  Through 
all  this  period,  however,  there  was  a  dismtd 
confusion  of  the  useful  ordinance  of  public 
preaching.  Sometimes  they  had  no  open 
vision,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  pre- 
cious, or  scarce ;  the  people  heard  it  only 
now  and  then.  .\t  other  times  they  were 
left  without  a  teaching  priest,  and  without 
law.  And  at  other  seasons 'again,  itinerants, 
both  princes,  priests,  and  Levites,  were  sent 
through  all  the  country,  to  carry  the  book 
of  the  law,  and  to  teach  in  the  cities.  In  a 
word,  preaching  flourished  when  pure  reli- 
gion grew;  and  when  the  Ituit  decayed,  the 
first  was  suppressed.  Moses  had  not  appro- 
priated preaching  to  any  order  of  men  :  per- 
sons, places,  times,  and  manners,  were  all 
left  open  and  discretional.  Many  of  the  dis- 
courses were  preached  in  camps  and  courts, 
in  streets,  scnools,  cities,  villages ;  some- 
times, with  great  composure  and  coolness; 
at  other  times,  with  vehement  action  and 
rapturous  energy ;  sometimes,  in  a  plain, 
blunt  style  ;  at  other  times,  in  all  the  mag- 
nificent pom])  of  eastern  allegory.  On  some 
occasions,  the  preachers  ap[ieared  in  public 
with  visible  t<igns,  with  implements  of  war, 
•mlh  yokes  of  slavery,  or  soraethitig  adapted 
to  their  subject.  They  gave  lectures  on 
these,  held  them  up  to  view,  girded  them 
on,  broke  them  in  pieces,  rent  their  gar- 
ments, rolled  in  the  dust,  and  endeavoured, 
by  all  the  methods  they  could  devise,  agree- 
ably to  the  customs  of  their  country,  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  their  auditors  with  the 
nature  and  importance  of  their  doctrines. 
These  men  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
pious  part  of  the  nation ;  and  princes  thought 
proper  to  keep  seers  and  others  who  were 
serines,  who  read  and  expounded  the  law, 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  29,30;  xsxv.  Ifi.  Hence, 
false  prophets,  bad  men,  who  found  their 
account  in  [iietendiug  to  be  good,  crowded 
the  courts  of  princes.  Jezebel,  an  idolatress, 
had  four  hundred  prophets  of  Banl ;  imd 
Abab,  a  pretended  worshipper  of  Jehovah, 
had  as  many  pretended  propnets  of  his  own 
profession,  2  Chron.  xviii.  5 

Vihtn  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into 
Babylon,  the  ]):ophets  who  were  with  them 
inculcated  the  principles  of  religion,  and  en- 
deavoured to  possess  their  minds  with  an 
aversion  to  idolatry  ;  and,  to  the  success  of 
prcacliing,  we  may  attribute  the  re-conversion 
of  the  Jews  to  the  belief  and  worshiji  of  one 
God  ;  a  conversion  that  remains  to  this  day. 
llie  Jews  have  since  fallen  into  homd 
crimes ;  but  they  have  never  since  this  pe- 
riod lapsed  into  gross  idolatry,  Hosea  it.,  lii.; 
Ezek.  ii.,  iii.,  xi\iv.  There  were  not  want- 
ing, however,  multitudes  of  false  prophets 
among  them,  whose  characters  are  strikmglv 
delineated  by  the  true  prophets,  and  which 
the  reader  may  see  in  Ezek.  xiii. ;  Isai.  Iri. ; 
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Set.  xjili.  When  the  seventy  years  of  the 
Ca|)tivity  were  erpired,  the  good  prophets 
and  preachers,  Zerubhabel,  Joshua.  HagK^ai, 
and  others,  having  confidence  in  the  word  of 
God,  and  l>ei'ng  concerned  to  possess  their 
natural,  ci\n1,  and  religious  rights,  endea- 
voured, by  all  means,  to  eTtricate  themselves 
and  their  countrymen  from  that  mortifying 
state  into  which  the  crimen  of  their  ances- 
tors had  brought  them.  They  wept,  fasted, 
prayed,  preached,  projihesied,  and  at  length 
prevailed.  The  chief  instruments  were  Ne- 
nemiali  and  Ezra;  the  former  was  governor, 
and  reformed  the  civil  state  ;  the  latter  was 
a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  Ctod  of  heaven, 
and  applied  himself  to  eccleDlastical  matters, 
in  which  he  rendered  the  noblest  service  to  his 
country,  and  to  all  posterity.  He  collected 
and  collated  msb.  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
arranged  and  published  the  books  of  the 
holy  canon  in  their  present  form.  To  this 
he  added  a  second  work,  as  necessary  os  the 
former :  he  revised  and  new-modt'lled  pulilic 
teaching,  and  exemplified  his  plan  in  his 
own  person.  The  Jews  had  almost  lost,  m 
the  seventy  years'  captinly,  their  original 
language ;  that  was  now  become  dead ;  and 
they  spoke  a  jargon  made  up  of  their  own 
language  and  that  of  the  C'iialdeans,  and 
other  nations  with  whom  ihey  had  been 
mingled.  Formerly,  preachers  had  only  cx- 
pjained  subjects  :  now  they  were  obliged  to 
explain  words ;  words  which,  in  the  sacretl 
code,  <Vfre  become  obsolete,  equivocal,  or 
dead.  Houses  were  now  opened,  not  for 
ceremoni:d  warship,  as  sacrificing,  for  thia 
was  confined  to  the  temple ;  but  for  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  as  praying,  preach- 
ing, reading  the  law,  divine  worship,  and 
social  duties.  Tliese  houses  were  called  sy- 
nagogues :  the  people  repaired  thither  for 
morning  ind  evening  prayer :  and  on  sab- 
baths  and  festivals,  the  law  was  read  and 
e^rpoundcd  to  them.  We  have  a  short  but 
beautiful  description  of  the  manner  of  Ezra's 
first  preaching,  Neh.  viii.  Upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  people  av.iemblei!  in  a  street,  or 
large  square,  ne.ir  the  water-gate.  It  »vaa 
early  in  the  morning  of  a  sabbath-day.  A 
pulpit  of  wood,  in  the  fashion  of  a  small 
tower,  was  pj.iced  tht^re  on  purpose  for  the 
preacher;  and  this  turret  was  supported  by 
a  scaHbld,  or  temporary  gallery,  where,  in  a 
wing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pul])it,  sat  six 
of  the  principal  preachers  ;  and  in  another 
on  the  left,  seven.  Thirteen  other  principal 
teachers,  and  many  Levites,  were  present 
also,  on  scafliildK  erected  for  the  purpose, 
alternately  to  officiate.  When  Ezra  ascended 
the  pulpit,  he  proiluced  and  opened  the  book 
of  the  law,  and  the  whole  congregation  in- 
stantly rose  up  from  their  seats,  and  stood. 
Then  he  offered  up  prayer  and  praise  to  (iod. 
the  people  bowing  their  heads,  and  worship- 
ping the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  prayer,  with  uplifted 
IiADds,  they  solcianty  pronounced,  "  Amen ! 
AnMD  ! "  Then  all  BUndm^,  ILiia,  aaraVid 
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at  times  by  the  Lentea,  read  the  law  dS 
tinctly,  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them 
understand  the  reading.  The  sermons  di 
vered  so  affected  the  hearers,  that  they 
excessively  ;  and  about  noon  the  sorrow 
came  so  exuberant  and  immeasurable, 
it  WAS  thought  necessary  by  the  goventi 
the  preacher,  and  the  I<evites,  to  restrain 
"(fO  your  way,"  said  they,  "  eat  the  fat,  i 
drink  the  sweet,  send  portions  to  them 
whom  nothing  is  prepared."  The  wise  i 
benevolent  sentiments  of  these  noble  wMili 
were  imbibed  by  the  whole 
and  fifty  thousand  troubled  hearts 
calmed  in  a  moment.  Home  they  re 
to  eat,  to  drink,  to  send  portions,  and  re- 
joice, because  they  had  understood  the  words 
that  were  declared  unto  them.  Plato  was 
living  at  this  time,  teaching  dull  philosopfar 
to  cold  academics;  but  what  was  he,  > 
what  was  Xenophon,  or  Demosthenes, 
any  of  the  pagan  orators,  in  comparison 
these  men  ?  From  this  period  to  that  of 
appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  public  preae 
was  universal ;  synagogues  were  multipli 
vast  numbers  attended,  and  elders  and  rul 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  order  ind 
instruction. 

The  most  celebrated  preacher  that  si 
before  the  apiiearanre  of  Jesus  Christ 
John  the  Baptist.  He  was  commissioi 
from  heaven  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the  M 
si  ah.  His  subjects  were  few,  plain,  and  i: 
i>onant.     His  style  was  vehement,  bis  itn: 

3ld,  his  deportment  solemn,  his  artii 
eager,  and  his  morals  strict.  But  this 
bright  morning  star  gave  way  to  the  illus- 
trious Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  no' 
arose  on  a  benighted  world.  Jesus  Cbrift 
certainly  was  the  Prince  of  teachers.  Wki 
but  can  admire  the  simplicitr  and  majeitr 
of  his  style,  the  beauty  o/  his  images, 
the  alternate  softness  and  severity  of  hu 
aiidress,  the  choice  of  his  subjects, 
gracefulness  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
Jefntigableness  of  his  zeal  ?  l.,et  the  re 
charm  :md  solace  himself  in  the  study 
contemplation  of  the  character,  e.xcell« 
and  dignity  of  this  divine  Teacher,  ai  M 
will  find  them  delineated  in  the  evangelist!. 

The  apostles  copied  their  divincMister. 
They  formed  multituiles  of  religious  soon 
ties,  and  were  abundantly  successful  in  their 
labours.  They  confined  their  attention  w 
religion,  and  left  the  schools  to  dispute,  lod 
politicians  to  intrigue.  The  doctrines  ibej 
jireached  they  sup^iorted  entirely  by 
(lence  ;  and  neither  had  nor  requiren  fw 
assistance  as  human  laws  or  worldly  polii 
the  eloquence  of  schools  or  the  terror  ol 
could  afford  them. 

The  apostles  being  dead,  ererythipg 
to  pass  as  they  had   foretold;     ' 
Christian    system,     in    time,    undet 
miserable  change  ;  preaching  shared 
of  other  institutions,  and  the 
jirimitive     church     gradtmUy 
■"^        writers  whom   we  call  ^ 
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however,  held  up  to  view  by  some  as  models 
for  imitation,  do  not  deserve  that  indiscri- 
minate praise  ascribed  to  them.  Christianity, 
it  is  true,  k  found  in  their  writings  ;  but  how 
sadly  incorporated  with  pa}(a.n  philoinoph^ 
and  Jewish  allegory !  It  must,  indeed,  ho 
allowed,  that,  iti  general,  the  ^iraplirity  of 
Christianity  was  maintained,  though  under 
ip^dual  decay,  during  the  first  three  centii- 
riea.   The  next  five  centuries  produced  many 

£iou8  and  excellent  preachers,  both  in  the 
«tin  and  Greek  church,  though  the  doc- 
trine continued  to  de(;eneratc.  The  Greek 
pulpit  was  adorned  with  some  eloquent  ora- 
tors. BrsU,  bishop  of  Casarea,  John  Chry- 
■ostom.  preacher  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards 
patriarch,  as  he  was  called,  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  (jrcgory  Nazianzcn,  who  all  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  seem  to  have 
led  the  fashion  of  preaching  in  the  Greek 
church ;  Jerom  and  Augustine  did  the  same 
in  the  Latin  church.  'Hie  first  preachers 
differed  much  in  jiuljiit-action ;  the  greater 
part  used  very  moderate  and  sober  gestures. 
They  dehvercd  their  sennons  all  eiterapore, 
while  there  were  notaries  who  took  aown 
what  they  said.  Sermons  in  those  days  were 
all  in  the  vulgar  tongue  :  the  Greeks  preached 
in  Greek,  the  Latins  in  Latin,  'i'hey  did  not 
preach  by  the  clock,  so  to  speak,  but  were 
abort  or  long  as  they  saw  occasion ;  though 
an  hour  was  about  the  usual  time.  Sermons 
were  generally  both  preached  and  heard 
Btandiii)^ ;  hut  sometimes  both  speaker  am) 
auditors  sat,  especially  the  aged  and  the  in- 
firm. The  fatners  were  fond  of  allegory ; 
for  Origen,  that  everlasting  allegorizcr,  had 
set  them  the  example.  Before  preaching, 
the  preacher  usually  went  into  a  ventry  to 
pray,  and  afterwards  to  speak  to  such  as 
caiuc  to  salute  him.  lie  prayed  with  his 
eyes  shut  in  the  pulpit.  The  first  word  the 
preacher  uttered  to  the  people  when  he  as- 
cended the  pulpit  was,  "  IVace  he  with  you ;" 
or,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all ; "  to  wliom  the 
assembly  first  added,  "Amen,"  and  in  after 
times  they  answered,  "And  with  thy  spirit." 
Degenerate,  however,  as  these  days  were,  in 
comparison  of  those  of  the  apostles,  yet 
they  were  golden  ages  in  com])arison  with 
tl»e  times  that  followed,  when  metaphysical 
reasoning,  mystical  divinity,  }'eaj  Aristotelian 
categories,  and  reading  the  lives  of  saints, 
were  substituted  in  the  place  of  sermons. 
Tbe  pulpit  became  a  stage   where  ludicrous 

Ericsts    obtained  the   vulgar  laugh  by  the 
iwest  kind  of  ^vit,  especially  at  the  festivals 
of  Christmas  and  Easter. 

But  the  glorious  lieformation  was  the  ofiF- 
spring  of  preaching,  by  which  mankind  were 
reformed;  there  was  a  standard,  and  the 
religion  of  the  limes  was  put  to  the  trial  by 
it  The  avidity  of  the  common  people  to 
read  tbe  scriptures,  and  to  hear  them  e.x- 
pouoded,  was  wonderful ;  and  the  papists 
were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  benefits  of 
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frequent  public  instruction,  that  they,  who 
were  justly  called  unpreaching  prelates,  and 
whose  pulpits,  to  use  an  expression  of  Lati- 
mer, had  been  "  bells  without  clappers"  for 
many  a  long  year,  were  obliged  for  shame 
tn  set  up  regular  preaching  again.  The 
church  of  Rome  has  produced  some  great 
preachers  since  the  Fteformalion,  but  none 
ecpial  to  the  reformed  preachers.  And  a 
question  naturally  arises  here,  which  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence,  con- 
cerning the  singular  effect  of  the  preaching 
of  the  reformed,  which  was  general,  national, 
universal  reformation.  In  tbe  dark  times  of 
popery  there  had  arisen  now  and  then  some 
famous  popular  preachers,  who  bad  zealously 
inveigbc-d  against  the  vices  of  the  times,  and 
whose  sermons  had  produced  sudden  and 
amazing  effects  on  their  auditors ;  but  aU 
these  effects  had  died  away  with  the  preach- 
ers who  had  produced  them,  and  all  things 
had  gon«  back  intu  their  old  state.  Law, 
learning,  commerce,  society  at  large  had  not 
been  improvefl.  Here  a  new  scene  opens ; 
preachers  arise  less  popular,  perhaps  less 
mdefatigable  and  exemplary;  tneir  sermons 
produce  less  striking  immeaiate  effects  ;  and 
yet  their  Duditors  go  away  and  agree  by 
whole  nations  to  reform .  Jerom  Savonarola, 
Jerom  Narni,  Ciipislran,  Connccte,  and 
many  others,  had  produced,  by  their  ser- 
mons, great  immediate  effects.  When  Con- 
necte  preached,  the  ladies  lowered  their 
head-dresses,  and  committed  quilled  caps  by 
hundreds  to  the  flames.  When  Narni  taught 
the  people  in  km,  from  the  pulpits  of  Rome, 
half  the  city  went  from  his  sermons  crying 
along  the  streets.  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us;  "  so  that  in  only  one  passion-week,  two 
thousand  crowns'  worth  of  ropes  were  sold 
to  make  scourges  with;  and  when  ha 
jireached  before  the  pojie  to  the  cardinals  and 
bishops,  and  painted  the  sin  of  non-residence 
in  its  own  cobursi,  he  frightened  thirty  or 
forty  bishops,  who  heard  him,  home  to  their 
dioceses.  In  the  pulpit  of  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  he  induced  eight  hundred  stu- 
dents to  (juit  all  worldly  prospects  of  honour, 
riches,  and  pleasure,  and  to  become  penitents 
in  divers  monasteries.  We  know  the  fate  of 
Savonarola,  and  others  might  be  added  ;  but 
all  lamented  the  momentary  duration  of  the 
effects  produced  by  their  labours.  Nami 
himself  was  so  disgusted  with  his  office,  that 
he  renounced  preaching,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  cell  to  mourn  over  his  irreclaimable 
contemporaries;  for  bishops  went  back  to 
the  court,  and  ropemakers  lay  idle  again. 

Our  reformers  taught  all  the  good  doc- 
trines which  liad  been  taught  by  these  men, 
and  they  added  two  or  three  more,  by  which 
Ihey  laid  the  a.xe  to  the  root  of  the  apostasy, 
and  jiroduced  general  reformation.  Instead 
of  appealing  to  popes  and  canons,  and 
founders  and  fatheis,  they  only  quoted  them, 
and  referred  their  auditors  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures for  law.  Pope  Leo  X.  did  not  know 
this  when  he  told  rrierio,  who  com\|\aMvt^ 
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'of  Luther's  heresy,  "  Friar  Martin  has  a 
foe  genius."  They  also  tought  the  people 
what  little  they  knew  of  Christian  lilierty ; 
and  so  led  them  into  a  belief  that  they  might 
follow  their  own  idem  in  religion,  without 
the  consent  of  a  confessor,  a  diocesan,  a 
pope,  or  a  council.  They  went  farther,  and 
laid  the  stress  of  all  religion  on  justifying 
faith. 

Since  the  reformers  we  hare  had  multi- 
tudes who  have  entered  into  their  views  with 
disintcrestedneKs  and  succexa  ;  and  in  the 
prciiient  times,  both  in  the  church  and  among 
other  religious  societies,  names  might  be 
xaentioned  which  would  do  honour  to  any 
nation  ;  for  though  there  are  too  many  who 
do  not  fill  up  that  important  station  witn  pro- 
}  portionate  piety  and  talents,  yet  we  have  men 
Irho  are  conspicuous  for  their  extent  of  know- 
ledge, depth  of  experience,  originality  of 
thought,  fervency  of  zeal,  conaistency  of 
deportment,  and  great  usefulness  in  the 
Christian  church. 

The  preceding  sketch  will  show  how  mighty 
■n  agent  preaching  has  been  in  all  ages,  in 
raising,  and  maintaining,  and  reviving  the 
■pirit  of  religion.  Wherever  it  has  had  thia 
power,  let  it  however  be  remarked,  it  has 
consisted  in  the  declaration,  the  proclama- 
tion, of  the  truth  of  God,  a.s  contained  in  his 
early  revelations  to  man,  and  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  holy  scriptures.  The  effect 
too  has  been  produced  by  preachers  living 
themselves  under  the  influence  of  this  truth, 
and  filled  "  with  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
depending  wholly  upon  (jod's  blessing  for 
■uccess,  and  going  forth  in  his  name,  with 
ardent  longing  to  "  win  souls,"  and  to  build 
up  the  church  in  knowledge  and  hoUness. 
For  preaching  is  not  a  profession;  but  a 
work  of  diwne  appointment,  to  be  rightly 
discharged  only  by  him  who  receives  a  com- 
niasion  from  (iod,  and  fulfils  it  aa  under 
liis  eye,  anil  in  de])endence  upon  his  pre 
mise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway." 

PREDESTINATION,  according  to  some, 
is  a  judgment,  or  decree  of  God,  by  which 
he  has  resolved,  from  all  eternity,  to  save  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  hence  named 
elect.  Others  define  it,  a  decree  to  give 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  to  a  certain  number  of 
men,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  their  own  ma- 
lice and  hardness  of  heart.  A  third,  more 
jcripturally,  (Jod's  eternal  piu-|X)»e  to  save 
all  that  "  truly  repent  and  unfeigncdly  be- 
lieve his  holy  gospel," — according  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  "  ^^hom  he  did  foreknow" 
as  believers,  "  them  he  also  did  predesti- 
nate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Sonj"  to  hi.i  moral  iinaf,'c  here,  and  to  the 
image  of  his  glorified  humanity  in  heaven. 
According  to  the  Calviiiistical  scheme,  the 
reason  of  (rod's  predestinating  some  to 
everlasting  life  is  not  founded  in  a  fore- 
sight of  their  faith  and  obedience;  never- 
theless, it  is  also  maintained  on  this  scheme, 
that  the  means  are  decreed  as  well  as  the 
end,  and  that  God  purposes  to  save  none  but 
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such  as  by  hi«  grace  he  shall 

solvation  by   sanctifi cation.       The  

strants  define  predestination  to  be  Ga#i 
decree  to  save  believers,  and  condcan  vb- 
believera.  Some  represent  the  election  ami 
predestination  spoken  of  in  scripture,  u 
oelonging  only  to  nations,  or,  at  lea&t,  T 
of  men,  and  not  to  particular  persons, 
greatest  difliculties  with  which  the 
dem  theology  is  clogged  turn  on 
tination ;  both  the  Romish  and  ~ 
churches  are  divided  about  it ;  the  Latl 
ang  speak  of  it  with  horror  ;  the  Calv 
contend  for  it  with  the  greatest  zeal; 
Molinists  and  Jesuits  preach  it  down 
most  dangerous  doctrine ;  the  Ja 
assert  it  as  an  article  of  faith  ;  the , 
ans,  Remonstrants,  and  many 
avowed  enemies  of  absolute  pr 
Those  strenuous  patrons  of  Jansen 

Port-roralists,  taught,  that  God  prede 

those  whom  he  foreneea  will  co-operate  i 
hia  grace  to  the  end.  Dupin  adds,  that  ■■ 
do  not  fall  into  sin  because  not  jiiMlisliaiiri 
to  Ufe,  but  they  are  not  predestinated  be- 
cause God  foresaw  their  sins.      !>««  Cu< 

VINISM. 

This  doctrine  has  been  already  treabd  d 
We  shall  here  therefore  tnerely  tobjoa  i 
sketch  of  its  history  previous  to  the  Refonw- 
tion.  'i'he  apostolic  fathers,  men  little  teem- 
toined  to  the  intricacy  of  tnetapfaysicil  d»- 
quisition,  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth"! 
the  gospel,  powerfully  influenced  by  St 
spirit,  and  from  their  particular  sitoatia 
naturally  dwelling  much  upon  it  as  asjtfa 
of  direction  and  consolation,  do  not,  ia  that 
writings,  at  all  advert  to  the  orioia  ti  tfk 
or  to  predestination,  so  closely  Slicd  t*  it 
They  press,  with  much  earnestnese,  lysi 
those  in  whom  they  were  intereetcd  Aa  Mf 
importance  of  practical  holineas,  tAihH  Ai 
motives  which  appeared  to  th«Bi  cakvhMt 
to  eecive  it,  and  represent  the  bloMdM* 
which  awaits  good  men,  and  the  cMid«n» 
tion  re.ser^'ed  for  the  w-ickcd ;  bntl^^ 
not  once  attempt  to  detrmiine  wbcdMT  Ar 
sin  which  they  were  solicitor  to  nasi* 
could  be  accounted  for.  in  comastsacy  ^^^ 
the  essential  holine.ss  and  the  mbowtW 
mercy  of  the  Deity.  In  ehoit,  the;  j* 
took  that  view  of  this  subject  wbirk  ei«n 
man  takes  when  he  is  not  SfiskiiiK  te  a» 
into  philosophical  disquisition;   uatt  tt 


one  moment  doubting  that  whatcnr  it  aiMf 
was  ultimately  to  b«  referred  to  i^sis 
that  the  economy  of  gr»c«  prt>ci«Ai«6« 
God  was  the  most  convincing  froof  W^ 
tenderness  of  his  cod;  {ot  inaiti^ 

VTien,  however,  1 1  iMotedi^ 

in  its  communion  ihu>.:  «  mi  had  hssB  *t^ 
cated  in  the  schools  of  philosoBbf,  mt* 
whom  the  question  as  to  the  ori^  <<«' 
must,  whilst  they  frequented  iLl  ■*g*' 
have  become  familiar,  it  wm  aol  ti  kt*^ 
posed  th.it.  even  ahhough  tbsr  »«■  *• 
vinced  that  we  should  be  chteir  "^ 
about  the  formatioa  of  tlu '"'  "  ^ 
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tCT,  there  would  be  no  nUusnon  to  what  hud 
formerly  interested  them,  or  that  they  would 
refrain  from  delivering  their  sentimeuts  upon 
it.  Agreeably  to  this,  we  find,  in  the  works 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  IreniEUs,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Origen,  sufficient  intimations  thnt 
they  had  directed  their  attention  to  the  dilh- 
culty  now  under  review  ;  and  that,  whether 
upon  adequate  grounds  or  not,  they  had 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
should  he  explained  consistently  with  the 
divine  perfections.  It  is  evident  that  they 
did  not  investigate  the  subject  to  the  depth 
to  which  It  is  requisite  for  the  full  discussion 
of  it  to  go  ;  and  that  variou-s  questions  which 
must  he  put  before  it  can  he  hrouglit  com- 
pletely before  us,  they  either  did  not  put,  or 
hastily  regarded  as  of  very  httle  moment : 
bat  it  is  enough  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that 
they  did  employ  their  thoughts  upon  it,  and 
have  so  expressfd  themselves  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  light  in  which  it  was  contem- 
plated by  them.  Justin,  in  his  dialogue  with 
rrypho,  remarks  that  "  they  who  were  fore- 
known as  to  become  wickecl,  whether  angels 
or  men.  did  so  not  from  any  fault  of  God, 
Airif  Tou  e«iu,  but  from  their  own  blame ; "  by 
which  observation  be  .Hhows  it  to  have  been 
hJs  opinion  that  God  foresaw  in  what  man- 
ner his  intelligent  creatures  would  act ;  hut 
that  this  did  not  affect  their  liberty,  and  did 
not  diminish  their  guilt.  A  Uttle  after  he 
»»Y»  more  fully,  that  "  God  created  angeU 
and  men  free  to  tiie  practice  of  rigliteous- 
ness,  having  planted  in  them  reason,  through 
which  they  knew  by  whom  they  were  created 
and  through  whom  they  existed,  when  be- 
fore they  were  not,  and  who  prescribed  to 
them  a  kw  by  which  they  were  to  be  judged, 
if  they  acted  contrary  to  right  reaKon. 
'Wherefore,  we,  angels  and  men,  are  through 
ourselves  convicted  as  being  wicked,  if  we 
do  not  lay  liold  of  rejientance.  Uut  if  the 
Ix>g0B  of  God  forelels  that  some  angels  and 
men  would  go  to  be  punished,  he  does  so 
because  he  foreknew  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly become  wicked,  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, because  God  made  tnem  such."  Justin 
thna  admits  that  man  is  wholly  dependent 
npon  (iod,  deriving  existence  and  everything 
which  he  has  from  the  Almighty;  but  he  is 
persuaded  that  we  were  perfectly  able  to  re- 
tain our  integrity  and  that,  although  it  was 
foreseen  that  we  sboiUd  not  do  so,  this  did 
not  abridge  our  raornl  power,  or  fix  any  im- 
potation  on  the  Deity  in  consequence  of  our 
transgression.  Tatian,  in  his  oration  against 
the  Greeks,  an  excellent  work  which,  al- 
though composed  after  the  death  of  Justin, 
was  written,  in  all  probability,  before  it.s  au- 
thor had  adopted  the  widd  opinions  which  he 
defended  towards  the  cuaclusion  of  his  life, 
expresses  very  much  the  same  sentiments 
avowed  by  Justin.  He  says,  "  Both  men 
and  angels  were  created  free,  so  that  man 
becoming  wicked  through  his  own  fault  may 
be  deservedly  punis^hed,  whilst  a  good  man, 
who,  from  the  right  cjcerciseof  his  free  will, 
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does  not  transgress  the  law  of  God,  is  enti- 
tled to  praiHe;  that  the  power  of  the  divine 
Logos,  having  in  himself  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  happen,  not  through  fate  or  un- 
avoidable necca.sily,  but  from  free  choice, 
predicted  future  things,  condemning  the 
wicked  and  praising  the  righteous." 

Irenxus,  jn  the  third  book  of  his  work 
against  hereeies,  has  taken  an  opportunity 
to  slate  his  notions  about  the  uria;in  of  evil. 
The  seventy-first  chapter  of  that  book  is  en- 
titled, "A  proof  that  man  is  free,  and  has 
power  to  this  e.xtent,  that  of  himself  he  can 
choose  what  is  good  or  the  contrary."  In 
illustration  of  this  he  remarks,  "  God  gave 
to  man  the  power  of  election  as  he  did  to 
the  angels.  Tliey,  therefore,  who  do  not 
obey  are  justly  not  found  with  the  good, 
and  receive  deserved  punishment,  becauae 
God  having  given  them  what  w.i8  good,  they 
did  not  keep  it,  but  despised  the  riches  of 
the  divine  mercy."  The  next  chapter  is  en- 
titled, "  A  proof  that  some  men  are  not  good 
by  nature,  and  others  wicked,  and  that  what 
is  good  ta  within  the  choice  of  man."  In 
treating  on  this  subject,  Irenteus  observes, 
that  "  if  the  reverse  were  the  ca.se,  the  good 
would  not  merit  praise  nor  the  wicked  blame, 
because  being  merely  what,  without  any  will 
of  theirs,  they  had  been  made,  they  could 
not  he  considered  as  voluntary  agents.  But," 
he  adds,  "  since  all  have  the  same  nature, 
and  are  able  to  retain  and  to  do  what  is 
good,  and  may,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  it 
and  not  do  it,  some  are,  even  in  the  sight  of 
men.  and  much  more  in  that  of  God,  de- 
servedly praised  and  others  blamed."  In 
fiU|>port  of  this  be  introduces  a  great  variety 
of  passages  from  scri|)ture.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  real  difficulty  attending  the 
subject  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind ; 
for  he  inquires  in  the  seventy-third  chapter, 
why  God  had  not  from  the  beginning  made 
man  perfect,  all  things  being  possible  to 
him.  tie  gives  to  this  question  a.  metaphy- 
sical  and  unsatisfactory  answer,  but  which 
so  for  satisfied  himself  as  to  convince  him 
that  there  could  not,  on  this  ground,  be  any 
imputation  justly  cast  on  the  perfections  of 
the  Almighty,  and  that,  consequently,  a  suf- 
ficient exiilanation  of  the  orlgm  of  evil  and 
of  the  justice  of  punishing  it,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  uian  im  a  free  agent, 
or  in  the  abuse  of  that  liberty  with  which 
man  had  been  endowed.  Tertullian  had 
also  speculated  upon  the  moral  condilton  of 
man,  and  has  recorded  his  sentiments  with 
re.«pect  to  it.  He  expheitly  asserts  the  free- 
dom of  the  will ;  lays  down  the  position, 
that,  if  this  be  denied,  there  can  be  neither 
reward  nor  punishment ;  and,  in  answer  to 
an  objection,  that  since  free-will  has  been 
productive  of  such  melancholy  consequences, 
it  wouhl  have  been  better  that  it  had  not 
been  bestowed,  he  enters  into  a  formal  vin- 
dication of  this  part  of  our  constitution.  In 
reply  to  another  suggestion,  that  God  might 
have  interposed  to  prevent  the  choice  whvdv. 
:i  ^  a 
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vras  to  be  productive  of  sin  and  misery,  he 
maintains  that  this  could  not  have  been  done 
wilbout  dc9troyin){  that  admirable  constitu- 
tion by  which  alone  the  interest*  of  virtue 
can  be  really  promoted.  He  thus  thought 
that  sin  waH  to  be  irnputed  wholly  to  man, 
and  that  il  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
attributes  of  (Jod,  or  rather  illustrated  these 
attributes,  that  there  should  be  a  iyatem  un- 
der which  «in  wba  possible,  becaiiae  without 
this  pouibility  there  could  have  been  no 
accountable  agents. 

From  whatbai  been  stated  on  thia  subject, 
it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  apostolic 
fathers  did  not  at  all  enter  upon  the  Kubject 
of  the  origin  of  evil ;  that  the  writers  by 
whom  they  were  succeeded  were  satisfied 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now 
most  commonly  used,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  predestination ;  that  they  uniformly 
represented  the  destiny  of  man  as  regulated 
by  the  use  or  abuse  of  liii  free-will;  that, 
with  the  exception  of  IrensBUS,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  explain  why  such  a  creature  as 
man,  who  was  to  fall  into  sin,  was  created 
by  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness;  that  the 
•ole  objection  to  their  doctrine  seemed  to 
them  to  be,  that  prescience  was  incom|)ntible 
with  liberty,  and  that,  wjien  they  anfiwered 
this,  they  considered  that  nothing  more  was 
requisite  for  receiving,  without  hesitation, 
the  view  of  man  upon  which  they  often  and 
fondly  dwelt,  as  a  free  and  accountable  agent, 
who  might  have  held  fast  his  integrity,  and 
whose  full  from  that  integrity  was  to  be  as- 
cribed solely  to  himself,  as  it  did  not  at  all 
result  from  any  appointment  of  the  supreme 
Being. 

Although  opinions  respecting  original  sin, 
directly  tending  to  a  very  different  vievv  of  the 
subject  than  hn<l  been  previously  taken,  had 
been  stated  by  Cyprian,  yet  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  it,  and  the  sentiments  which 
afterwards  were  widely  received  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  took  their  ri.se  from  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  the  Pelagian  controversy 
gave  occasion.  Previous  to  the  part  which 
Augustine  took  in  that  controversy,  he 
seems  lo  have  been  very  much  of  the  same 
sentiments  with  I  Jrigen  and  the  otlier  early 
fathers.  But,  either  from  what  he  consi- 
dered as  B  more  deliberate  aad  complete 
examination  of  scripture,  or  from  perceiving 
the  necessity  imposed  on  him.  in  consequence 
of  some  of  the  [losilions  which  he  bad  laid 
down  in  his  writings  agniiist  Pelagius,  lie 
soon  changed  his  opinion,  and  advanced  a 
notion  more  in  hariiiouy  with  these  positions. 
Having  to  show  tlie  nbsolute  necessity  of 
divine  grace,  he  ifitulcated  lliat,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  original  sin,  man  was  infallibly 
etcnnincd  to  ev'd,  and  was  therefore  in  a 
state  of  condemnation,  and  he  thus  took 
away  the  fuimdatiun  upon  which  the  prevail- 
ing tenets  rested  ;  because  it  was  impossible 
that  men  could  be  predestined  to  life,  or  the 
reverse,  from  prescience  of  their  actions, 
when,  without  l\vc  speoal  jn,tfc  ol  ViwijiheY 
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were  absolutely  incapacitated  for  obedienrs 
to  the  divine  law.    'io  get  rid  of  this  diffi- 
culty, Augustine,  in  some  degree,  transfer- 
red the  search  for  the  origin  of  sin  from  the 
state  of  man  to  the  purposes  of  God,  asaert- 
ing  that  from  all  eternity  the  Almighty  had ' 
determined  to  choose  from  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, lost  in  guilt  and  corruption,  a  certam 
number  to  be  transformed   to  bolinesa,  and 
to  be  admitted  after  this  life  to  eternal  hap- 
piness ;  that  he  did  thia  to  promote  his  owa^ 
glor^;    and  that,    hy  the  operation  of  hti 
S«pint,  granted  of  his  own  free  and  unde- 
served mercy,  he  produced   in  the  elect  or- 
chosen  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and 
lified  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven, 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the   haman 
were,  according  to  this  system,  left  in  their' 
condition  by  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  wero 
given  up  to  endless  misery.     There  immrdi- 
tttely  arose  out  of  this  \'iew  of  the  subject, 
the  formidable  and  heart-rending  objection,' 
that  Ood  was  really  the  author  of  sin ;  that, 
hanng  so  created  mankind   that   of  themJ 
selves  they  could  not  be  holy,  there  was  an 
the  part  of  those  deUvered  no  virtue,  as  tliera 
was  on  the  other  part  no  blame ;  the  cxM 
being  (juite  difTcrent  from  what  it  would  haw 
been   had  tjod  interposed  with  respect  to 
creatures  who  had  not  received  from  hita- 
self  their  physical  and  moral  constittitioo.' 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  asserted  that  a 
did  arise,  which,  carrying  out.  as  the  men- 
here  of  it  aflinned,  the  principles  of  Augus- 
tine, maintained  that  God  not  only  predesti- 
nated the  wicked  to  eternal  punishment,  but 
also  to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for  which  ' 
they  were  punished  t  that  the   human  nn 
was  thus  wholly  passive,  the  good  and  bsd 
actions   of  men,  or  what   were   comfflOBly 
termed  such,  being  determined  from  all  «ur- 
nity  by  a  divine  decree,  or  fixed  by  hopek* 
irresistible  necessity.     These  opinions  it  u 
said    that    the   venerable   and    enUghtnoi 
bishop  of  Hippo  zealously  opposed,  laboi 
to  show  that  they  were   not   fairly  d' 
from  what  he  had  taught,  making  a 
tion  probably  between  his  account 
\rill  and  the  necessity  here  confonad 
it,  and  perhaps  reluctant  to  push  his 
so  far  as  apparently  they  might  be  aniti. 
'Hie  fact  is,  that  although  the  doctrine  rf 
absolute  predestination  is  occasionaUy deidf 
taught  by  Augustine,  and  ob\-ioii$ly  foUovs 
from  his  other  principles,  yet  he  dun  Mt 
always  write  consistently  with  regard  t«  it; 
or,  at   least,  there  is    sometimes  so  a»A 
vagueness  in  his  assertions  and  iliaetntidH 
that  his  authority  has  been  claimed  int*f- 
port  of  their  peculiar   tenet4   both  by  tbt 
•fansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  opposite  u«^ 
other  as  the  sentiments  of  these  twoopirt* 
are  upon  the  subject  of  which  we  are  tmt- 
ing.     Still  it  is  beyond  a  question  tlui  dti* 
celebrated  theologian  did  fix  the  atttaEJoa  ct 
the  church  upon  that  subject  muck  von 
closely  than  before   his  age  b«d  li«s  ^ 
case,  and  gave  rise  to  those  discofBou  is 
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relation  to  it  whiL-li  have  so  often  agiialed 
Cliristians,  and  tended  much  more  lo  destroy 
the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
than  to  throw  light  upon  its  momentous 
truths.  The  subject  of  predestination,  how- 
tvei,  was  long  rcgardetJ  as  one  which  it  waa 
not  esteemed  renuisite  abaohitely  to  define, 
and  which  might  be  very  much  left  open  to 
speculation  ;  for  although  in  difierent  coim- 
tries  decrees  were  passed,  guarding  against 
what  were  viewed  as  errors  reriulting  from  it, 
it  is  plain,  from  what  took  place  upon  the 
revival  of  the  controversy  in  an  after  age, 
that  there  had  not  been  formed  any  standard 
to  which  ecclesiastical  authority  required 
that  nil  who  were  esteemed  orthodox  snould 
strictly  conform.     See  Auoustinb. 

»In  the  ninth  century,  liodeschalehus,  a 
man  of  illustrious  birth,  who  had,  contrary 
to  his  inchnations,  been  devoted  by  his  pa- 
rents to  a  monastic  life,  and  who  bad,  with 
unwearied  diligence,  studied  the  science  of 
theology,  inflamed  by  an  unhappy  desire  to 
unravel  all  the  diHicultie:i  with  which  that 
science  abounds,  occupied  his  mind  with  the 

(consideration  of  tlie  question  of  predestina- 
tion, and  Snallv  adopted,  with  regard  lo  it, 
the  doctrine  of   Augustine.      Not   satisfied 
with  having  convinced  himself,  he  cmiceived 
it  to  be  his  dutv  to  labour  for  the  conviction 
of  others ;  ami  he  accordingly  openly  and 
sealously  inculcated  that  the  elect  were  pre- 
destinatetl  to  life,  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
to  everlasting  misery.    Rabanus,  archbishop 
of    Mentr,  who  had  for  some  reason    be- 
fore   this     been     inspired    with   enmity    to 
Godeschalchuj,  having  been  informed  of  the 
tenets  which  he  was  pub1i.shing,  and,  as  has 
too  often  been  the  caHe,  veiling  private  anti- 
pathy under   the  cloak  of  anxiety  for  the 
purity  of  divine  truth,  opposed  him  with  the 
utmost  vehemence ;  and,  having  asiierabled 
a  council  in  his  own  metru|iolitan  city,  pro- 
fured  the  condemnation  of  the  views  which 
he  reprobated.     1'he  matter  ivas  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Hincmar,  arehbtslt(jp  of  Rheims, 
who  was  the  zeaUnis  friend  of  llabanus;  and 
le   aJso  having  procured  the  meeting  of  a 
uncil.    confirmed   the   sentence  that   had 
eti  alreart  v  passed.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
e  degraded  (.jodeschalchus  from  the  priest. 
lood :    and,  with  an  inhumamty  infinitely 
xnore  detestable  than  heresy,  he  put  the  un- 
fortunate monk  to  the  torture.    The  forti- 
tude of  Godeschalchus  was  for  a   moment 
OTerpowered,  and  he  consented  to  commit  to 
the    flames   a  justitication   of  his  ojnnions 
■which  he  had  presenti-d  lo  his  execrable  tor- 
mentors.    Jt  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  by 
atrocious  violence  like  (his  sincere  convic- 
^tion  could  be  produced  in  the  person  against 
Krhom  it  was  directed,  or  that  others  would 
Vie  disposed  universally  to  submit  to  it.    The 
«;otJtroversy,  accordingly,  soon  was  renewed  ; 
"^priters   on  both  sides  of  the  question  con- 
Btended  with  the  utmost  warmth,  and  eagerly 
Kiisplayed  the  extent  of  iheir  erudition.  New 
KsAoncils  were  aiumnoaed,  by  which  the  de. 
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crees  of  former  councils  were  reversed,  and 
the  tenets  of  (iodeschaklius  were  conlirmed  ; 
and  the  whole  agitation  terminated  by  leav- 
ing the  subject  in  the  same  undefined  state 
on  the  part  of  the  church  in  which  it  had 
been  before  it  was  thus  iateraperately  and 
cruelty  discussed. 

To  the  acboolnien,  who  delighted  much 
more  in  losing  themselves  amidst  inextricable 
difficulties  and  endless  distinctions,  than  in 
opening  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  re- 
moving the  ditticullies  with  which  these  were 
surrounded,  this  subject,  from  its  intricate 
or  inexplicable  nature,  was  admirably  adapt- 
ed ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to  exercise  upon  it 
their  diligence  and  their  ingenuity.    Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  flourished  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a  man  who  in  more  enlighten- 
ed times  would  have  really  merited  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  and  which  pro- 
cured for  him  from  bis  conlemporarita  the 
a|ipcllatiou  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.     He  was 
capable  of  vast  mcutid  e.xertion,  and,  amidst 
all  his  avocations,   produced  works  so  vo- 
luminou.'^  that  in  modern  days  even  students 
would  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  them  as  an 
overwhelming  tusk.     He  wrote  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  grace,  and  predestination,  so  in- 
timately connected  with  it.  liisopinionstipon 
thesesubjecta  were  nearlythe  same  with  those 
of  Augustine ;    and  »o  much,   indeed,  was 
he  concei\'ed  to  resemble  in  genius  and  un- 
derstanding that  distinguished  prekte,  that 
it  was  asserted  the  soul  of  Augustine   had 
been   sent  into  the  body  of  Aquina.s.      lie 
taught  that  Ciod  had,  from  all  eternity,  and 
without  any  regard  to  their  works,  predesti- 
naled  a  certain  number  lo  life  and  happi- 
ness ;  but  he  found  great  delight  in  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  this  position  with  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.     His  celebrated 
antagonist,  John  Duns  Scotus,  an  inhabitant 
of  Britain,  siirnamei),  from   the  acuteness 
and  I)eiit  of  his  mind,  the  f^ubtile  Doctor, 
also  directed  his  atteiilion,  in  the  subsequent 
century,   to   llie  same  thorny  speculations, 
taking  a  djfl'erenl  view  of  them  from  Aqui- 
nas ;  and  We  find  in  the  works  of  these  two 
brilliant  hghts  of  the  schoolmen  all  that  the 
most  learned  in  the  dark  ages  thought  upon 
them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  various 
shades  of  opinion  which  existed  in  the 
church  as  to  predestinalion  from  this  era  till 
the  Keforraation  :  it  is  enough  to  remark, 
that,  after  all  which  had  been  written  upon 
it,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  peculiar  senti- 
ments with  res|ieL'l  to  it  were,  by  the  re- 
formers, judged  esaenti.-d  lo  orthodoxy.  It 
was  more  wiseiy  considered  that,  upon  a 
point  involved  in  impenetrable  difficulties, 
and  raised  far  above  luiman  comprehension, 
men  might  be  allowed  to  difTer,  whilst  their 
attachment  to  the  best  intereiits  of  pure  reli- 
gion could  not  be  called  in  question.  See 
Calvinism,  and  Lutherans. 

The  seventeenth  article  of  the  church  of 
England  is  often  adduced  by  Calvitv\&t.«  «& 
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{iivoural)le  to  their  peculi&r  vien-a  of  absolute 
predestination  ;  but  such  a  representation  of 
it  is  rendered  plausible  only  by  adding  to  its 
various  clauses  qualifying  expresoions  to 
suit  that  purpow.  Under  the  articles  Church 
qf  England,  Comfttgimis,  and  Calvinism,  bave 
been  exhibited  the  just  and  liberal  views  of 
Cnuuuer  and  the  principal  English  Rcfortn- 
era  on  this  siibject, — the  sources  from  which 
they  drew  the  articles  of  religion  and  the 
public  formularies  of  devotion, — and  some  of 
the  futile  attempts  of  the  high  predestinarians 
in  the  church  to  inoculate  the  public  creed 
with  their  dogma*.  Cartwright  and  hia  fol- 
lowers, in  their  second  "  .\dmonition  to  the 
Parliament"  in  157'^,  complained  that  the 
articles  speak  dangerously  uf  "  falling  from 
graces"  and  in  1587  they  preferred  a  similar 
complaint.  The  laltours  of  the  Westminster 
Aucmbly  at  a  subaequent  pehod,  and  their 
aborti«'e  result,  in  relation  to  this  aubject. 
are  well  known.  I^ong  before  Arminius  had 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of 
general  redemption,  a  great  number  of  the 
English  clergy  bad  publicly  taught  and  de- 
fended the  same  doctrine.  It  was  about 
1571  when  Dr.  Peter  Baroe,  "a  zealous 
Anti-Calvinian,"  aa  one  of  our  church- 
historians  observes,  was  made  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge ;  and  "  he  went  on  teaching  in 
his  lectures,  preaching  in  his  sermons,  de- 
termining iu  the  schools,  and  printing  in 
several  books,  divers  points  contrary  to  Cal- 
vinism. And  this  he  did  for  several  years, 
without  any  manner  of  disturbance  or  inter- 
ruption, '('he  heads  of  the  university,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Lord  Burleigh,  dated  March  8, 
1595,  say,  he  bad  done  it  for  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  prece(J«ng,  and  they  might  have 
said  twenty ;  for  he  printed  some  of  his  lec- 
tures in  1574,  and  the  prosecution  he  was  at 
last  under,  which  will  be  considered  here- 
after, was  not  till  1595.  In  13*14,  Mr. 
Haranet,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York, 
preached  against  absolute  reprobation  at  St. 
Paul's  Croas,  the  greatest  audience  then  in 
the  kingdom ;  as  did  the  judicious  Mr. 
Hooker  at  the  Temple  in  the  year  following. 
Id  the  year  150-1,  iNIr.  Barret  preached  at  .St. 
Mary's  in  Cambridge  against  Calvinism,  with 
very  smart  reflections  upon  Calvin  himself, 
Beza,  Zauchy,  and  several  others  of  the 
most  noted  writers  in  that  scheme.  In  the 
same  year.  Dr.  Baroe  preached  at  the  same 
place  to  the  same  purpose.  By  this  time 
Calvini.sra  had  gained  considemfilf  ground, 
being  much  promoted  by  the  learned  VMiita- 
ker  and  Mr.  Perkins ;  and  several  of  the 
heads  of  the  university  being  in  thai  scheme, 
they  complained  of  the  two  sermons  above- 
mentioned  to  the  Lord  Burleigh  their  chan- 
cellor. Their  heads  endeavoured  to  bring 
Barret  to  a  retractation,  to  which  whether 
he  ever  submitted  according  to  the  form 
they  drew  up,  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
At  length  the  matter  was  laid  before  Arcb- 
bi.ihop  VVhitgift,  wVvo  ^a»  oKiiYxicd  at  their 


proceedings,  and  writes  to  the  Lord  Bnr- 
leigh,  that  some  of  the  points  which  lbs 
heads  had  enjoined  Barret  to  retract  were 
such  as  the  most  learned  Protestants,  then 
living,  varied  in  judgment  upon;  and  that 
Ike  wioirt  o««>n^  and  best  dirinn  in  the  tamd 
were  in  the  chie/est  points  in  opinitm  agaiiut 
the  heads  and  their  resulvtion*.  Another  ]<t> 
ter  he  sent  to  the  heads  themselves,  tdUng 
them  that  they  had  enjoined  Barret  to  affirm 
that  which  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
holden  and  expressed  by  many  sound  and 
learned  divines  in  the  church  of  England, 
and  in  other  churches  likewise  men  of  best 
account ;  and  that  which  for  his  own  part  he 
thought  to  be  false  and  contrary  to  ths 
scriuturcB ;  for  the  scriptures  are  plaia,  that 
<ioa  by  his  absolute  will  did  not  hate  and 
reject  any  man.  'Iliere  might  be  impiety  ia 
believing  the  one,  there  could  be  none  in 
believing  the  other ;  neither  was  it  contnry 
to  any  article  of  religion  established  by  an- 
thority  in  this  church  of  England,  but  ratfatr 
agreeable  thereto.  This  testimony  of  the 
archbishop  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  thoagh 
he  afterwards  countenanced  the  Lambeth 
articles,  that  is  of  little  or  no  weight  in  the 
case.  I'he  question  is  not  about  any  mu'i . 
private  opinion,  but  about  the  docti 
the  church ;  and  supposing  th«  archi 
to  be  a  Calvinist,  as  he  seems  to  hare 
at  least  in  some  points,  this  only  adds  dw 
greater  weight  to  his  testimony,  that  ov 
church  has  nowhere  declared  in  favour  ti 
that  scheme.  The  archbishop  desceni 
the  particulars  charged  again:<i  Bar 
ing  the  heads  what  article  of  the  rhi 
contradicted  by  ttiis  or  that  Dotion  of  }ati 
anil  Whitaker  in  his  reply  does  not 
to  one  of  the  Articles,  as  against  B; 
forms  liis  plea  upon  the  doctrines  vhi 
generally  obtained  in  pulpits.  His 
are,  '  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  Air.  Be- 
ret hath  taught  untruth,  if  not  agaiott  tilt 
articles,  yet  against  the  religion,  of  <W 
church,  publicly  received,  and  altrayi  hdd 
in  Her  jSlajesty's  reign,  and  maintained  il 
all  sermons,  disputations,  and  lectures.'  Aixl 
even  this  pretence  of  his,  weak  as  it  imM 
have  been  though  true,  is  utterly  fs)«^  di- 
rectly contrary,  not  only  to  what  h«*  bwi 
already  shown  to  be  the  facts  of  the  ok, 
but  also  to  what  the  archbishop  alHnaed,!!!' 
that  too,  as  must  be  supposed,  upon  hi*  o** 
knowledge.  As  to  Dr.  Baroe.  be  met  witk 
many  friends,  who  esjioused  bis  c«u«.  Mf 
Strype  particularly  mentions  four.  Mi  <>"- 
ml.  Dr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Harsnet,  Dr.  Amlw"! 
all  of  them  great  and  learned  men,  VM  *t 
renown,  and  famous  in  their  gennsti* 
How  many  more  there  were,  nobody  (■ 
tell.  The  heads  in  their  letter  to  the  U"^ 
Burleigh  do  not  pretend  that  the  prariiif 
against  Calvinism  gave  a  general  oSeof*.!''^ 
that  it  offended  many  ;  which  impbe*  iW 
there  were  many  others  on  the  oppoutsalf' 
and  they  expressly  any  there  were  di»«»*  ■ 
the  AQti-Cai\nnian  scheme,  whom liKjrf^ 
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maiotaining  it  with  great  boldness. 
Bui  what  put  a  atop  to  this  prosecution 
■niDst  Uaroe  was,  a  repnman<i  from  their 
cuncellor,  the  Lord  UurLeigh,  who  wrote  to 
Ik*  heads,  that  a?  good  and  as  ancient  were 
•f  Mother  judgment,  and  that  they  might 
piiaiah  him,  but  it  would  be  for  well-doing." 
Uul  Dr.  Whitaker,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Cambridge,  could  not  endure 
the  further  prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of 
f;en«ril  redemption  in  that  university ;  he 
.in  1395.  drew  up  nine  afiirmutions, 
ly  of  his  \'iews  of  predestination, 
•n<i  oiiuined  for  them  the  sanction  of  several 
C«lviiuan  heads  of  houses,  with  whom  he 
ired  to  Archbishop  Whitgift.  Having 
d  chrir  rrjtarte  statement,  his  grace  siun- 
looed  bishops  Flecher  and  Vaughan,  and 
Dr.  Tyndal  dean  of  Ely  .to  meet  Dr.  Whita 
and  the  Cambridge  deputation  at  his 
itt  Lambeth,  on  the  tenth  of  .N'ovem- 
_  _  1595;  where,  after  much  pohshinjr  and 
altering,  they  produced  WhitAer's  amrma- 
tions  in  the  following  form,  called  the  "  Lam- 
beth Articles, '*  from  the  place  in  which  their 
■ecrel  sittings  had  been  held: — "  1.  Uodfrom 
tiiitn  predestinated  certain  men  unto 
lin  men  he  hath  reprobated.  2.  llie 
tuuTiiiK  or  efficient  cause  of  predestination 
mto  life  is  not  the  foresight  of  faith  or  of 
pvraeverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  any 
ttiat  is  in  the  peraon  predestinated ; 
It  is  only  the  goodwill  and  pleasure  of 
.  3.  A  certain  numljer  of  the  predesti- 
W  predetermined,  which  can  neither  be 
mcnicd  nor  diminished.  4.  'l^ose  who 
nut  predestinated  to  salvation  shall  be 
Beceasaruv  damned  for  their  sins.  5.  A  true, 
and  justifying  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of 
justifying,  is  not  extinguished,  doth  not 
Olf.  or  vanish  away,  in  the  elect,  either 
y  or  finally.  6.  A  man  who  is  a  tnie 
'cr,  that  is,  one  who  is  endued  with  a 
ying  faith,  is  assured  with  a  plerophory, 
fina  porsuasion,  of  fiuth  concerning  the 
MmiaaioD  of  his  sins,  and  his  eternal  salvation 
through  Chnst.  7-  having  grace  is  neither 
communicated,  nor  granted  to  all  men, 
hich  they  can  be  saved  if  they  will.  8. 
\»  able  to  come  unto  Christ  unless  it 
bo  given  unto  him,  and  unless  the 
shall  draw  bim ;  and  all  men  are  not 
by  the  Father,  that  they  may  come 
tlie  Son.  9.  It  is  not  piace^d  in  the 
dwice,  will,  or  rapacity  of  every  one  to  be 
ared."  L>r.  Whitaker  died  a  few  days  after 
^  r'""-"  •''-...n  I,ambcth,  wilh  the  nine  arli- 
clc>  le  had  procured  the  patronage 

of  i:.  .After  his  demise,  two  com- 

Mkitoni  appeared  for  the  vacant  King's  Pro- 
teHorahiu,  Dr.  Wotton  of  King's  CoUrge,  a 
ftoitmta  Calvinian,  and  Dr.  <  h'eral  of  Tri- 
■itj  College,  "  almost  as  far,"  says  Heylin, 
"  irvn  thf  Calvinian  doctrine  in  the  mjiin 
platfitrm  of  predestination  as  Baroe,  Harsnet, 
Or  Barret  are  conceived  to  be.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  vote  of  the  university,  the  place 
ned  for  Uveral  by  the  major  part ; 
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which  plainly  shows,  that  thongh  the  doc- 
trines of  <'alvin  were  so  hotly  stickled  here 
by  most  of  the  heads,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
the  learned  body  entertained  them  not." 
"  The  Lambeth  articles,"  it  is  well  observed, 
"  are  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England,  having  never  bad  any  the  least 
sanction  either  from  the  parliament  or  the 
convocation.  They  were  drawn  up  by  pro- 
fessor >Yhitaker ;  and  though  they  were 
afterwards  approved  by  archbishop  Whit- 
gift. and  six  or  eight  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
in  a  meeting  they  had  at  Lambeth,  yet  this 
meeting  was  only  in  a  private  manner,  and 
without  any  authority  from  the  queen  ;  who 
was  so  far  from  approving  of  their  proceed- 
ings, that  she  not  only  ordered  the  articles 
to  be  suppressed,  but  was  resolutely  bent 
for  some  time  to  bring  the  archbishop  and 
his  associates  under  a  prrmmtirr,  for  pre- 
suming to  make  them  without  any  warrant 
or  legal  authority."  Such,  in  brief,  was  the 
origin  and  such  the  fate  of  the  Lambeth 
articles,  without  the  countenance  of  which 
the  defenders  of  Calvinism  in  the  church  of 
England  could  find  no  semblance  of  support 
for  their  manifold  affirmatioDs  on  predes- 
tination and  its  kindred  topics.  These  arti- 
cles atlbrd  another  instructive  instance  of  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
their  opponents,  which  often  betrays  itself 
in  the  conduct  of  many  eminent  men,  when 
they  rashly  begin  to  fence  ofT  the  reputed 
heterodoxy  of  their  brethren  from  the  sacred 
precincts  of  their  own  orthodoxy.  Two  of 
the  ablest  and  most  consistent  Arminians  of 
the  old  English  school,  Boroe  and  Plaifere, 
have  lucidly  shown  how  every  one  of  these 
nine  assertions  may,  without  difficulty,  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  their  indi- 
vidual belief.  Baroe 's  clever  dissertation  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  Str^e'i  "  Life 
of  NNliitgift;"  and  that  of  Plaifere,  in  his 
own  unanswerable  "  Appello  Evangetium." 

PRE-EXLSTENCE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
is  his  existence  before  he  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Marv.  That  he  really  did  exist,  is 
plain  from  John  lit.  13;  vi.  50,  &c. ;  viii.  58: 
xvii.  5,  24  ;  I  John  i.  2 ;  but  there  are  vari- 
ous opinions  respecting  this  existence.  Some 
acknowledging,  with  the  orthodox,  thut  in 
Je^us  Christ  tliere  is  a  divine  nature,  a  ra- 
tional soul,  and  a  human  body,  go  into  an 
opinion  ]>cculiar  to  themselves.  His  body 
was  formed  in  the  virgin's  womb  ;  but  his  hu- 
man soul,  they  suppose,  was  the  first  and  most 
excellent  of  all  the  works  of  (lod ;  was  brought 
into  existence  before  thecreation  of  the  world, 
and  subsisted  in  happy  union  in  heaven  with 
the  second  person  of  the  Godhead,  till  his  in- 
carnation. These  divines  differ  from  those 
called  Ariana,  for  the  latter  ascnhe  to  Christ 
only  a  created  deity,  whereas  the  former  hold 
his  true  and  proper  divinity.  They  differ 
from  the  Socinians,  who  believe  no  existence 
of  Jesus  Christ  before  his  incarnation  :  they 
differ  from  the  Sabellians,  who  only  own  a 
trinity  of  names  -.  they  differ  also  from  the 
3  o  4 
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generally  received  opinion,  which   is,  that 
Christ's  human  soul  began  to  exist  in  the 
Womb  of  bin  mother,  in  exact  conformity  to 
that  likeness  unto  his  brethren  of  which  8t. 
Paul  speaks,  Heb.  ii.   17.     The  WTiters  in 
favour  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human 
Boul  recommend  their  opinion  by  these  ar- 
Buments :    1.    Christ   is  represented  as  his 
Father's  messenger,  or  angel,  being  distinct 
from  his  Father,  sent  by  his  Father,  long 
tbefore  his  incarnation,  to  perform  actions 
Tvhich  seem  to  be  too  low  for  the  dignity  of 
pure  Ciodhead.    The  appearances  of  Christ 
to  the  patriarchs  are  described  like  the  a[i> 
[  pearance  of  an  angel,  or  man  really  distinct 
I  from  God  ;  yet  one,  iti  whom  God,  or  Jeho- 
rvah,  bad  a  peculiar  indwelling,  or  with  whom 
Ithe  divine  nature  had  a  personal  union..    2. 
iJChrist,  when  he  came  into  the  world,  is  said. 
Tin  several  passages  of  8cri|>turc,   to  have 
I  divested  himself  of  some  glory  which  he  had 
I  before  his  incarnation.     Now  if  there  had 
I  existed  before  this  time  nothing  hut  his  di- 
vine nature,  this  divine  nature,  it  ix  argued, 
r  Gould  not  properly  have  divested  itself  of 
■ny  glory,  John  xvii.  4,  .i;  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
It  cannot  lie   said  of   Ciod  that  he  became 
[poor:   he  is  infinitely  self-suflicient;  he  is 
(Oecessarily  and  eternally  rich  in  perfections 
1  and  glories.    Nor  can  it  be  said  of  Christ,  as 
man,  that  he  was  rich,  if  he  were  never  in  a 
I  xicher  state  before  than  while  he  was  on 
I  earth.     3.  It  seems  needful,  say  those  who 
embrace  this  opinion,  that  the  soul  of  Jesua 
Christ  should  pre-exist,  that  it  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  its  previous  actual  con- 
sent  to  the  great  and  painful  undertaking  of 
making  atonement  for  our  sins.   On  the  other 
side,  it  is  affinned  that  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
eiislence  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  weakens 
and  subverts  that  of  his  divine  personality. 

1.  A  pure  intelligent  B(nrit,  the  first,  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  most  excellent  of  creatures, 
created  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
so  exactly  resembles  the  second  person  of 
the  Arian  trinity,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
show  the  least  diflercnce  except  in  name. 

2.  This,  prc-existent  intelligence,  supposed 
in  this  doctrine,  is  so  confounded  with  those 
other  intelligences  called  antfcls,  that  there 
is  great  danger  of  mistaking  this  human  soul 
for  an  angel,  and  so  of  making  the  person  of 
Christ  to  consist  of  three  natures.  3.  If  Jesus 
Christ  had  nothing  in  common  like  the  rest 
of  mankind  except  a  body,  how  could  this 
serai-conformity  make  him  a  real  man?  4. 
The  passages  quoted  in  proof  of  the  pre-ex- 
istence  of  the  hiunan  soul  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  of  the  same  sort  with  those  which  others 
ailege  in  proof  of  the  prc-existence  of  all 
human  souls.  3.  This  opinion,  by  ascribing 
the  ilignity  of  the  work  of  redemption  to  this 
sublime  human  soul,  detracts  from  the  deity 
of  Christ,  and  rentiers  the  last  as  passive  as 
the  first  is  active.  6.  This  notion  h  contrary 
to  the  scripture.  St.  Paul  says,  "  In  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto 
his  brethren,"  Heb.  ii   17:  he  partook  of  all 
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our  infirmities,  except  sin.     St.  Luke  n'^ 
"  He  increased   in   stature   and   wisdotti,' 
Luke  ii.  52.     I'pon  the  whole,  this  schei 
adopted  to  relieve  the  difficulties  which  mi 
always   surround  mysteries    so  great,    oi 
creates  new  ones.     This  is  the  usual  fat« 
similar  speculations,  and  shows  the  wi; 
of  resting  in  the  plain  interpretation  of 
word  of  God. 

PRESB\TERL\NS  are  those  that 
there  is  no  order  in  the  church,  as 
lishcd  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  superior 
that  of  presbyters ;  that  all   ministers,  bee 
amba-ssadors,  are  equal  by  their  couimi 
and  that  elder,  or  presbyter,  and  bishops 
the  same  in  name  and  office,  and  the 
aynonymous.     'I'heir  arguments  against 
Lpiscopaliaus  are  as  follows  : — NViih 
to  the  successors  of  the  apo8tle.s,  they  _  . 
to  have  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfi 
equality,  the  Sidnoroi,  or  deacons,  not  b«i 
included  amongst  the  teachers.     They 
inferior  officers,  whose  province  it  origi 
was  to  care  for  the  poor,  and  to  di»cl 
those  secular  duties  arising  out  of  the 
matioD    of    Christian    communities,   w 
could   not  be  discharged   by  the  laiai 
without  interfering    with   the   much  hf 
duties  which  they  had  to  perform. 
ministers  are  sometimes  in  the  NewT< 
ment  styled  vrewturtgoi,   or   presbyten, 
other  times  trUrKowm,  or  bishops ;    but 
two  appellations  were  indiscriminately 
plied  to  all  the   pustorx  who   were  the 
Btruclors  of  the  different  churches.    Of 
various  examples  may   be    given   from 
sacred  writings.     The  apostle  Paul,  u]ion 
very  aHecling  occasion,  when  he  was 
vinced  that  he  could  never  again  hav« 
ojiportunity  of  addres.'jing  them,  sent  for  tt* 
elders  or  presbyters  of  Ephesu«,  the  perMM 
to  whom  the  ministry  in  that  church  hij 
been  committed;   and   after  iDrntionin)(   *" 
that  he  had  done,  and  intimating  to  tlii 
the  sufferings  which   awaited    him,  he  irt- 
dressed  to  them  what  may  be  coniidertd  » 
his  dying  advice,  and  as  cumprehendini;  in 
it  all  that  he  judged  it  roost  esseutial  fortbfm 
to  do.     "  Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  your- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  yuu  bishops  or  overvMi^ 
to  feed  the  church  of  God,"  Acts  xx.  1"  """ 
Here  they  whose  duty  it  was  to  feed 
church   of  (Jod,   as  having   been  set  a 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  for  that  intcresuaf 
work,  are  termed  by  the  apostle  pre«bviBi 
and  bishops,  and  there  is  not  the  sli^hto' 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  any  other  An**""! 
or   bishop,   superior   to    those    iwutnm, 
bishops,  to  whom  he  ^ves  the  monng  c' 
now  recorded.     In  his  epistle  to  Titoi, 
Paul  thus  writes :  "  For  this  purpi 
thee  in  Crete,"  where,  as  yet,  it  i; 
that  no  teachers  had  been  appoint 
thou  shouldest  ordain  elders,  or  pre»bytfn. 
every  city."    He  then  points  out  lhecl««" 
men  from  which  tlie  presbyters  wert  t»  ^ 
selected,  adding,  as  the  reason  of 
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a  bUhop  tnuRt  be  blameless  aa  the  simrard  of 
God."  Titim  i.   5,  7.     It  is  quite  plain   that 
the  epithet  bishop  ifi  here  apjilicaole  to  the 
Be  persons  who  were  a  little  before  styled 
•Ideni,   and   both   are    declared    to   be    the 
•tcward*  of  God,  the  svardianH  and  instruc- 
teri  of  his  church.     The  a|)ostle  Peter,  in 
hia   first   epi«tle    addressed   to    the   Jewish 
converli,    lias   these  words :    "  The   elders 
rhtch  are  among  yoii  I  exhort,  who  am  also 
iin  elder,  i  ovfLt^iaturt^t,  and  a  witness  of 
Ihe  »urt>rin;^  of  t'hri«t,  feed  the  flock  of 
Uod  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  over* 
•iKht  of  it,  iirutitamavrTt%,  being  bishops  of  it, 
BO'  by  constraint,  but  willingly,"  1  Peter  y. 
i,    3.     This   passage   is  a  very  strong  one. 
llic  apoitle  speaks  of  bimoelf  in  his  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  ChriNl.  and  in  his  ordinary  capacity  as  a 
taarher ;  showing,  by  the  use  of  a  very  aig- 
mUcant  term,  that  as  to  it  he  was  on  a.  foot- 
U      tag  of  equality  witli  the  other   paxtors  or 
Ik  pnr*lirter<t.     He  gives  it  in  charge  to  them 
^B  to  ferd  the  flock  of  Ciod :  the  charge  which, 
^^■nter  most  particular  and  affecting  circum- 
^HHsce*,  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  after 
^^flfe  resurrection,  and  which  includes  in  it 
ibe  j^erformance  of  everything  requisite  for 
tHe  comfort  and  the  edification  of  (^ristiatiEi; 
and  lie   accordingly  expre^iie*    this  by   the 
vord  /»iff«oiroi"rr«j,  being  bishops  over  them. 
r|t   cannot,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  he 

f»p<Med  that  the  apostle  would  exhort  (he 
er^  or  presbyters  to  take  to  themselves 
[the  otb'.'e,  and  to  perform  the  duties,  of  a 
l>Mhop.  if  that   term   really  marked  out  a 
"stinct  and  higher  order;  or  that  he  would 
!  considered  the  presbyters  as  fitted  for 
lt«charge  of  the  whole  ministeri.d  ortiee, 
ire  were  parts  of  that  office  which  he 
'  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  I  hem  to  ex- 


it arems,  by  the  passages  that  have  been 
'  quoted,  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  in 
viiat  the  apostle*  said  respecting  the  minis- 
tmm  of  Christ's  religion,  they  taught  that  the 
M#i»iwand  the  wfurtinffm  were  the  same  class 
at  tBitructers;  and  that  there  were,  in  fact, 
only  two  orders  pointed  out  by  them,  bishops 
or  presbyters,  and  deacons.  This  being  the 
ease,  even  althougb  it  should  appear  that 
ther«  wm  bishops,  in  the  common  sense  of 
,1.    .  .  -^    ^  _^^,jjp|j  j^  jjjg  apostolic  age, 

I  need  from  the  fact  woiUd 
.  ...,  ,it  firtst  instituted  amongst 
id,  for  prudential  reasons,  or 
ar   circumstances,    been    inter- 
but  it  would  not  follow  either  that 
itive  and  general  declarations  on  the 
by  the  in.s()ircJ  writers  were  not  true, 
it  was  incumbent  at  all  times,  and 
Christians,  to  disregard  them.     It 
strenuously  contended  that  there 
such   bishops   in  thf   infancy  of  the 
dntrck,  and  that  allusion  is  made  to  them  in 
•niplurei  but  without  directly  opposing  the 
rtiun,  this  much  must   be  admitted,  that 
»(  of  it  is  less  clear  than  'tliat  bishops 
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and  presbyters  were  represented  as  the  sam* 
in  rank  and  in  authority.  Indeed,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  occasion 
for  this  higher  order.  To  presbyters  was  ac- 
tually committed  the  most  important  charge 
of  feeding  the  church  of  (.iod,  that  is,  of 
promoting  the  spiritual  improvement  of  man- 
kind; ana  it  is  remarkable  that  their  privilege 
of  separating  from  the  people  bv  ordination 
the  ministers  of  religion,  is  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  case  of  Timothy,  whom  the 
apostle  admonibhes  not  to  neglect  the  gift 
that  was  in  him,  and  which  had  been  given 
by  prophecy,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery  j  by  which  can  be 
meant  only  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  denominated  presbyters  or 
bishops.  But  although  all  the  parts  of  the 
ministerial  duty  had  been  intrusted  to  prei- 
bvters,  it  is  still  contended  that  the  New 
Testament  indicates  the  existence  of  bishops 
a*  a  higher  order.  There  has,  however,  been 
much  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  this 
point  by  tho»e  who  contend  for  the  divine 
institution  of  episcopacy,  ^ome  of  them 
maintain  that  the  apostles,  whiUt  they  lived, 
were  the  bishops  of  the  Christian  cDurch ; 
but  this,  and  upon  irrefragable  grounds,  is 
denied  by  others.  J«orae  urge  that  Timothj 
and  Titus  were,  in  what  they  call  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  bishops;  but  many  deny 
that,  founding  their  denial  upon  these  e^'an- 
gelists  not  having  resided  within  the  bounds, 
or  been  limited  to  the  adminiatration  of  any 
one  church,  being  sent  wherever  it  was  re- 
solved to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth.  Many  conceive  that  the  ques- 
tion is  settled  by  the  epistles  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  being  addressed  to  the  angels  of 
the  res|>ective  churches  named  by  the  apostle. 
But  It  is  far  from  being  obvious  what  is  im- 
plied under  the  appellation  angel ;  there  haa 
been  much  dispute  about  this  point,  and  it 
is  certainlv  a  deviation  from  all  the  usual 
rules  by  which  we  are  guided  in  interpreting 
scripture,  to  bring  an  obscure  and  doubtful 
passage  in  illustration  of  one,  aliout  the  im- 
port of  which,  if  we  attend  to  the  language 
used,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  affirmed  iliat  there  is  nothing 
clear  and  specific  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  which  qualifies  the  positive  decla- 
rations that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the 
same  officers ;  that  the  ground  upon  which  the 
distinction  between  them  is  placed,  is,  at  least, 
far  from  obviously  supporting  it ;  and  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  the 
obser\'ance  of  such  a  distinction  is  at  all  iin. 
portant,  much  less  alisolutf  ly  essential  to  a 
true  Christian  church,  insomuch  that,  where 
it  is  disregarded,  the  ordinances  of  divine  ap- 
pointment cannot  be  prot>erIy  dispensed.  If 
therefore  it  be  esiabbsheu, — and  -some  of  the 
most  learned  and  zealous  advocates  fur  the 
hierarchy  which  afterwards  arose  liave  been 
compelled  to  admit  it, — that  scripture  has  not 
recognised  any  ditTerence  of  rank  or  order 
between  the  ordinary  teacbeni  of  the  gospel. 
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aD  other  means  of  maintaining  this  differ- 
ence should  t)e  with  F'rotestants  of  no  force. 
It  may  be  shown  thm  the  aiimigxion  of  the 
distinction  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
great  ends  for  which  a  ministry  was  ap- 
pointed, and  even  in  particular  cases  may 
tend  to  promote  them  ;  but  still  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  human  reKtJlati'jn,  not  bindingupon 
Christians,  and  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  vital  influence  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. The  whole  of  the  writers  of  antiquity 
may  be  urged  in  support  of  it,  if  that  could 
be  done;  and,  after  »11,  every  private  Chris- 
tian would  be  entitled  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  to  be  directed  by  his  own  judjfment, 
nnle.88  it  be  maintainert  that  where  scrinture 
has  affirmed  the  e.xistence  of  e<]uality,  this  is 
to  be  counteracted  and  set  at  nought  by  the 
testimonies  and  assertions  of  a  set  of  ^t^-ite^l, 
who,  although  honoured  with  the  name  of 
fathers,  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  in- 
fallible, and  who  have,  in  fact,  often  delivered 
sentiments  which  even  they  who,  upon  a 
particular  emergency,  cling  to  them,  must 
confess  to  be  directly  at  variance  with  all 
that  is  sound  in  reason,  or  venerable  and 
sublime  in  religion.  It  a]»o  follows,  from 
the  scriptural  identity  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, that  no  church  in  which  this  identity 
is  preserx't'd,  can  on  that  account  be  consi- 
dered  as  having  departed  from  the  apostolic 
model,  or  its  ministers  b«  viewed,  at  least 
with  any  good  reason,  as  having  le^s  ground 
to  hope  for  the  blessing  of  <iod  upon  their 
vpiritual  labours ;  because  if  we  admit  the 
Contrary,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  in- 
spired writers,  instead  of  properly  regulating 
the  church,  betrayed  it  into  error,  by  omit- 
ting to  mske  a  distinction  closely  allied  with 
the  essence  of  religion.  What  is  this  but  to 
say  that  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  erring  direc- 
tion of  frail  mortals,  than  to  follow  the  ad- 
monitions of  those  who,  it  is  universally 
allowed,  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
commissioned  by  him  to  be  the  instructers 
of  the  world  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  althovigh 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  same  when 
the  epiRlles  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  contend 
that  no  departure  from  this  should  ever  take 
place  J  Ix'cause,  to  justify  such  a  position,  it 
would  be  requisite  that  a  positive  injunction 
should  have  been  given  that  equality  must 
at  all  t'mies  be  carefully  preserved.  There 
ia,  however,  no  such  injunction.  L'nlike  the 
Old  Testament,  which  specified  everything, 
even  the  moat  minute,  in  relation  to  the 
priesthood,  the  New  only  alludes  in  general 
terms,  and  very  seldom,  to  the  ministry ; 
and  the  reason  probably  is,  that,  being  in- 
tended for  all  nations,  it  left  Christians  at 
liberty  to  make  such  modifications  in  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  as  in  their  peculiar 
situation  appeared  best  adapted  for  religious 
edification.  The  simple  test  to  be  applied  to 
the  varying  or  varied  forms  of  church  go- 
vernment, ia  t\»at  vivAkaVtd  h^  our  Lord 
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himself:  "  By  their  fniits  ye  shall  know 
them."  \Vherever  the  regulations  respectmg 
the  ministry  are  such  as  to  divert  it  from  th» 
purposes  for  which  it  was  destined,  to  sepa- 
rate those  who  form  it  from  the  flock  of 
Christ,  to  relax  their  ddigence  in  teaching, 
and  to  destroy  the  connexion  between  them 
and  their  people,  so  as  to  render  their  exer- 
tions of  little  or  of  no  use,  there  we  find  a 
church  not  apostolical.  But  wherever  the 
blessed  fruits  of  gospel  teaching  are  in  abun- 
dance produced,  where  the  people  and  tfaa 
ministers  are  cordially  united,  and  when 
every  regulation  is  calcidated  to  giv«  efficacf 
to  the  labours  of  those  who  luv«  entena' 
into  the  •xnnej'ard,  wc  have  an 
church,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
of  Christ,  built  upon  a  rock,  becatne 
to  the  beneficent  objects  for  which  oar  Sa« 
viour  came  into  the  world. 

The  form  of  church  government  amioof 
the  .Scotch  presbyterians  is  as  follows: — Tb» 
kirk-session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and 
lay  elders  of  the  congregation,  is  the  lonrat 
ecclesiastical  judicature,     llie  next  it  tW 
presbytery,  which  consists  of  all  the  pasMt, 
within  a  certain  district,  and  one  rubn^  "' 
from  each  parish.     The   provincial 
of  which  there  are  fifteen,  meet  twice 
year,  and  are  composed  of  the  mcml 
the  several  presbyteries  within  the  rei , 
provinces.      From  the  kirk-session*  a^ml 
liea  to  the  presbyteries,  from  these  to  ths 
synods,  and  from  them  to  the  general  MHB* 
bly,  which  meets  annually,  and  is  the  bi^Ht- 
ec'clesiastical  authority  in  the  kingdom,  itn 
is  composed  of  delegat«<i  from  each  preibf- 
tery,  from  every  royal  borough,  and  freis 
each  of  the  Scotch  universities;  and  thckiog 
presides  by  a  commission  of  his  own  Vf- 
pointment.   The  Scotch  ortlain  by  the  "Isf- 
mg   on   of  the  hands    of   the   p'resV 
before  which  persons   may  be  licei 
preach  as  j)robationer8,  but  cannot 
ter  the  «aeramenijs.     I'he  clergy  are 
tained  by  the  state,  and  nominated  U> 
by  patrons,  as  in  other  establishments.  TTio* 
properly  Called    the   Englinh  presbrtwiaa*, 
have  no  connexion  with  the   Scotch  kiA 
They  are  now  indeed  broken  into 
churches,  and  follow  the  same  form  off 
government  a;^  the  congrefationalists* 
pendents.  The  name  Presbjieriaa, 
IS  now   inapplicable  to  them  all* 
Uined.     Nj  Dr.  Doddridge  :    "  Th< 
hold  every  pastor  to  be  so  a  bishop  i 
seer  of  his  own   congregation,  as 
other  person  or  body  of  men  have,  by  dittl* 
institution,  a  power  to  exerxnse  any  snprrior 
or  pastoral  office  in  it,  may,  prtyperiy  sp«»*- 
ing,  be  called,  so  far  at  least,  congrrgatiiaaJ: 
and  it  is  by  a  vulvar  misuse  tut  asy  M^ 
are  called  prcsbyterians."       Se«  Ertscofs* 
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PRESCIENCE,  or  foteknowledj*.  » 
attribute  of  God.  (.See  Omadteitma.)  "• 
this  subject  three  leading  ibcones  havtbiM 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  evade  the  "'"   "^ 
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which  are  cupposed  to  be  involved  in  the 
opinion  commonlj  received.  The  Chevalier 
Kamsaf ,  among  his  other  spectilations,  holds 
it  a  matter  of  choice  in  God,  to  think  of 
finite  ideas  i  and  similar  opinions,  though 
variously  worded,  hare  been  occasionally 
.  adopted.  In  substance  these  opinions  are, 
that  though  the  knowledge  of  God  be  infinite 
M  hia  power  is  infinite,  there  is  no  more  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  his  knowledge  should 
be  always  exerted  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
capacity,  than  that  his  power  should  be  em- 
ployed to  the  extent  of  his  omnipotence ;  and 
that  if  we  suppose  him  to  choose  not  to  know 
aome  contingencies,  the  infiniteness  of  his 
knowledge  is  not  thereby  impugned.  To 
this  it  mav  be  answered,  that  the  infinite 
power  of  uod  is  in  scripture  represented,  as 
m  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be,  as  an  infi- 
nite capacity,  and  not  as  infinite  in  act ;  but 
that  the  knowledge  of  (iod  is  on  the  con- 
trary never  represented  there  to  us  as  a 
cmpacity  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  as  actu- 
aUy  comprehending  all  things  that  are,  and 
all  things  that  can  be.  2.  'lliat  the  notion 
of  God's  choosing  to  know  some  things,  and 
not  to  know  others,  su])po8e8  a  reason  why 
he  refuses  to  know  any  class  of  things  or 
events  i  which  reason,  it  would  seem,  can 
only  arise  out  of  their  nature  and  circum- 
•tancet,  and  therefore  supposes  at  least  a 
partial  knowledge  of  them,  from  which  the 
reason  for  his  not  choosing  to  know  them 
arises,  llie  doctrine  is  therefore  somewhat 
contradictory.  But,  3.  It  is  fatal  to  thia 
opinion,  that  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty arising  out  of  the  question  of  the 
consistency  of  divine  prescience,  and  the  free 
actions  of  men ;  since  some  contingent 
actions,  for  which  men  have  been  made 
accountable,  we  are  sure,  have  been  fore- 
known by  God,  l>ecanse  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
prophets  they  were  foretold ;  and  if  the  free- 
dom of  man  can  in  these  cases  be  reconciled 
to  the  prescience  of  God,  there  is  no  greater 
difficulty  in  any  other  case  which  can  possi- 
bly occur. 

A  second  theory  is,  that  the  foreknowledge 
of  contingent  events,  being  in  its  own  nature 
impossible,  because  it  impUes  a  contradic- 
tion, it  does  no  dishonour  to  the  divine 
Deing  to  affirm,  that  of  such  events  he  haa, 
and  can  have,  no  prescience  whatever;  and 
thus  the  prescience  of  God,  as  to  moral 
actions,  being  wholly  denied,  the  difficulty 
in   question   is  got  rid   of.      To  this   the 
aame  answer  must  be  given  as  to  the  former. 
It  does  not  meet  the  case,  so  long  as  the 
acriptures  are  allowed  to  contain  prophecies 
of  rcwardable  and  punishable  actions.    The 
great  fallacy  in  the  argument,  that  the  cer- 
tain prescience  of  a  moral  action  destroys  ita 
contingent  nature,  lies  in   supposing  that 
contingency  and  certainty  are  the  opposites 
of  each  otner.     It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate, 
that  a  word  which  is  of  figurative  etymology, 
and  which  consequently  can  only  have  an 
ideal  application  to  such  aubjecta,  should 
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have  grown  into  common  use  in  this  discni- 
sion,  because  it  is  more  liable,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  present  itself  to  different  minda 
under  different  shades  of  meaning.  If,  how- 
ever, the  term  contingent  in  this  controversy 
has  any  definite  meaning  at  all,  as  applied  to 
the  moral  actions  of  men,  it  must  mean  their 
freedom,  and  stands  opposed,  not  to  cer- 
tainty, but  to  necessity.  A  free  action  is  a 
voluntary  one ;  and  an  action  which  results 
from  the  choice  of  the  agent,  is  distinguished 
from  a  necessary  one  in  this,  that  it  might 
not  have  been,  or  have  been  otherwise, 
according  to  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  agent.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  specific 
quality  of  a  free  action,  that  the  term  contin- 
gency is  used ;  it  might  have  been  otherwise, 
in  other  words,  it  was  not  necessitated. 
Contingency  in  moral  actions  is,  therefore, 
their  freedom,  and  is  opposed,  not  to  cer- 
tainty but  to  constraint.  The  very  nature  of 
this  controversy  fixes  this  as  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  question  is  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  about  the  certainty  of  moral 
actions,  that  is,  whether  they  wUi  happen  or 
not ;  but  about  the  nature  of  them,  whether 
free  or  constrained,  whether  they  must  hap- 
pen or  not.  'Iliose  who  advocate  this  theory, 
care  not  about  the  certainty  of  actions,  sim- 
ply considered,  that  is,  whether  they  will 
take  place  or  not ;  the  reason  why  they  object 
to  a  certain  prescience  of  moral  actions,  is 
thia, — they  conclude,  that  such  a  prescience 
renders  them  necessarv.  It  is  the  quality  of 
the  action  for  which  tney  contend,  not  whe- 
ther it  will  happen  or  not.  If  contingency 
meant  uncertainty,  the  sense  in  which  such 
theorists  take  it,  the  dispute  would  be  at  an 
end.  But  though  an  uncertain  action  cannot 
be  foreseen  as  certain,  a  free,  unnecessitated 
action  may ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  action,  in  the  least,  to  affect  its 
nature.  Simple  knowledge  is,  in  no  sense, 
a  cause  of  action,  nor  can  it  be  conceived  to 
be  causal,  unconnected  with  exerted  power : 
for  mere  knowledge,  therefore,  an  action 
remains  free  or  necessitated  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  necessitated  action  is  not  made  a 
voluntary  one  by  its  being  foreknown ;  a  free 
action  is  not  made  a  necessary  one.  Free 
actions  foreknown  will  not,  therefore,  cease 
to  be  contingent.  But  how  stands  the  case 
as  to  their  certainty  ?  Precisely  on  the  same 
ground.  The  certainty  of  a  necessary  action 
foreknown,  does  not  result  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  action,  but  from  the  operation 
of  the  necessitating  cause ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  certainty  of  a  free  action  does  not 
result  from  the  knowledge  of  it,  which  is  no 
cause  at  all,  but  from  the  volimtary  canse, 
that  is,  the  determination  of  the  will.  It 
alters  not  the  case  in  the  least,  to  say  that 
the  voluntary  action  might  have  been  other- 
wise. Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  knowledge 
of  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  but  as  the 
will,  which  gives  birth  to  the  action,  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  previous  knowledge  of 
God,  but  the  knowleoge  of  the  action  apon 
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foresigtit  of  the  choice  of  the  will,  ■ntither 
the  will  nor  the  act  i«  controlled  bjr  the 
knowledge ;  and  the  action,  though  foreseen, 
is  still  free  or  conlinj^ent.  The  foruknow- 
ledge  of  God  has  then  no  influence  upon 
either  the  freedom  or  the  certaintyof  actions, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  knowledge, 
and  not  influence ;  and  actions  may  he  cer- 
tainly foreknown,  without  their  being  ren- 
dered  necessary  hy  that  foreknowledge.  But 
here  it  is  said,  "  if  the  result  of  an  abnolute 
contingency  he  certainly  foreknown,  it  can 
have  no  other  result,  it  cannot  hapi^en  other- 
wise." This  is  not  the  true  inference.  It 
will  not  happen  otherwise ;  hut,  it  may  h« 
asked.  Why  tvm  it  not  happen  otherwise? 
Can  18  an  v.vpression  of  potentiality,  it  denotes 
power  or  possibility.  The  objection  is,  that 
It  is  not  iHis&lble  that  the  action  should  other- 
wise happen.  But  why  not .'  What  dc])riveH 
it  of  that  power?  If  a  necessary  action  were 
in  question,  it  could  not  otherwise  happen 
than  as  the  necessitating  cause  shall  com|)el ; 
but  then  thai  would  arise  from  the  necessi- 
tating cause  solely,  and  not  from  the  pre- 
science of  the  action,  which  is  not  causal. 
But  if  the  action  be  free,  and  it  enter  into 
the  very  nature  of  a  voluntary  action  to  be 
unconslmincd,  then  it  might  have  hnpi>ened 
in  a  thousand  other  ways,  or  not  have  hap- 
pened at  all;  the  foreknowledge  of  it  no 
mure  afiects  its  nature  in  this  case  than  in 
the  other.  All  its  [wtentialit^',  so  to  speak, 
still  remains,  independent  of  loreknowledge, 
which  neither  adds  to  its  power  of  happening 
otherwise,  nor  diminishes  it.  But  then  we 
are  told,  that  "the  prescience  of  it,  in  that 
case,  must  be  uncertain."  Not  unless  any 
person  can  prove,  tliat  the  divine  prescience 
18  unable  to  dart  through  all  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  all  its  comparison  of  things 
in  the  judgment,  all  the  influences  of  motives 
on  the  alt'ection-i,  all  the  hesitances  and 
baitings  of  the  will,  to  its  final  choice. 
••  iSiich  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us." 
but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  Him  "  who  uiiiler- 
Btandeih  the  thoughts  of  man  afar  off." 
"  But  if  a  contingency  will  have  a  given 
result,  to  that  reault  it  muxtht  determined." 
Not  in  the  least.  We  have  seen  that  it  can- 
not be  determined  to  a  given  result  by  mere 
precognition ;  for  we  have  evidence  in  our 
own  minds  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  causal 
to  the  actions  of  another.  It  is  determined 
to  its  result  by  the  will  of  the  agent ;  but 
even  in  that  case,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  it 
tnust  he  determined  to  that  result,  because  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  freedom  to  be  unconstrained  : 
so  that  here  we  have  an  instance  in  the  ca.so 
of  a  free  agent  that  he  will  act  in  some  par- 
ticular manner;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  what  will  he,  whether  foreseen  or  not, 
that  it  mujtt  be. 

The  third  theory  amounts,  in  brief,  to  this, 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  (Jod  must  be  sup- 
posed to  differ  bo  much  from  anything  of  the 
kind  which  we  perceive  in  ourselves,  and 
from  any  ideas  vrbicVvvie  c«a  ^ssibly  form 
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of  that  property  of  the  divine  nature,  thai 
no  argument  respecting  it  can  be  groimded 
upon  our  imperfect  notions:   and  that  ill 
controversy  on  subjecta  connected  with  it, "" 
idle  and  fruitless.     But  though  forekiu 
ledge  in  God  should  be  admitted  to  be  soi 
thing  of  a  "very  different   nature"  to 
same  quality  in  man,  yet  as  it  is  represeni 
as  something   equivalent  to  foreknowledge, 
whatever  that  something  may  be,   since  in 
consequence  of  it,  prophecies  have  actually 
been  uttered  and  fullilled,   and  of  such  a 
kind,  too.  as  relate  to  actions  for  which  ram 
have  in  fact  been  held  accountable ;  all 
original  difficulty  of  reconciling  conting 
events  to  this  something,  of  which  hu 
foreknowledge  is  a  "  kind   of  shadow." 
"  a  map  of  China  is  to  China  itself,"  reinaii 
in  full  force.     'i"he  difficulty  is  shifted, 
not  rcmove<l.    It  may,  therefore,  be  cei 
concluded,  if  at  least  the  boly  scriptures 
to  be  our  guide,  that  the  omniscience  of  ' 
comprehends  his   certain   prescience  of 
events  however  contingent ;  and  if  anythi 
more  were  necessarj^  to  strengthen  the  aq 
ment  above  given,  it  might  ue  drawn  frf 
the  irrational,  and,  above  all.  the  unscnptii 
consequences,  which  would  follow  from 
denial  of  this  doctrine.     These  are  forcii 
stated  by  president  Edwards : — "  It  wi 
follow  from  this  notion,   (namely,  that 
Ahiiighty  doth   not  foreknow  what  will 
the  result  of  future   contingencies,)  that 
God  is  liable  to  be    continually  repeal 
what  he  has  done ;  so  he  nnust  be  exposed 
be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and  in 
tions  as  to  his  future  conduct;   altering 
measures,  rehnquishing  his  old  design.?, 
forming  new  schemes  and  projections.    Pi 
his  purjioses,  even  as  to  the  main  parw 
his  scheme,  namely,  stich  as  belong  to  tb* 
state  of  his  moral  kingdom,  must  be  al<aj» 
hable  to  be  broken,  through  want  of  fort- 
sight ;   and  he  must  be  continually  puttiof 
his  system  to  rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  order, 
through  the  contingence  of  the  actions  rf 
moral  agents:   He  must  be  a  Being  who, 
instead  of  being  absoluiely  immutable,  must 
necessarily  be  the   subject  of  infinitely  tbe 
most   numerous    acts    of    repentance,  imi 
changes  of  intention,  of  any  beinf  whtt»- 
ever;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  Tistly 
extensive  charge  comprehends  an  infinildf 
greater  number  of  those  things  whicb  ti*  to 
him  contingent  and  uncertain.     In  mch  * 
situation  he  must  have  little  else  to  do,  bnt 
to  mend  broken  links  as  well  as  he  can.  »il 
l>e  rectifying  his  disjointed  frame  and  di«<*- 
dered  movements,  in  the  best  manner  tki 
case  will  allow.     The  Supreme  Lord  of  »11 
things  must  needs  be  under  great  aod  mi««»- 
able  disadvantages,  in  governing  the  w««*i 
which  be  has  made,   and  ha*  the  tan  of. 
through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  «* 
things  of  chief  importance,  which  hera/W 
shall  befal  his  sj'stem  ;  which,  if  he  did  h* 
know,  lie  might  make  seasonable  pronaoa 
for.   In  many  cases,  there  may  be  vaj  gn>> 
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necessity  that  he  shouH  make  provkion.  in 
the  manner  of  his  ordering  and  disposing 
things,  for  Home  great  events  which  arc  to 
happen,  of  vast  and  extensive  influence,  and 
endless  consequence  lo  the  universe ;  whicli 
he  may  sec  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late, 
and  may  vvish  in  vain  that  he  had  known 
beforehand,  that  he  might  have  ordered  his 
affairs  accordingly.  Anil  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man,  on  these  jinncii'lea,  by  hi*  devices, 
purposes,  and  actions,  thus  to  disapjioint 
God,  break  his  measures,  make  him  conti- 
nually to  change  his  mind,  auhject  liiin  to 
Vexation,  and  i)ring  liim  into  confusion." 

Socinus  and  his  early  followers  would  rot 
allow  that  Ood  possesses  any  knowledge  of 
future   contingencies.     The   schoolmen,    in 
reference  tu  this   species  of  knowledge  in 
God,  invented  that  crdlcd  scientia  media,  and 
which  thev  "  define  a«i  that  by  which  (iod 
knows,  suh  canditiojie,  what  men  or  angels 
will  do  according  to  the  liberty  which  ihey 
have,  when  they  are  ]daced  in  these  or  those 
circumstances,  or  in  thi'i  or  in  that  order  of 
things."     When  (loroarus,  the  opponent  of 
Armintus,  found  that  his  opinion  concerning 
the  ol)jeet  of  reprobation  was  clogged  witii 
thi.s  absurdity — that  it  made  God  to  be  the 
author  of  Adam's  sin,  he  very  astutely  took 
refuge  in  this  conditionate  foreknowkdge, 
and,  in  his  corrected  theses  on  predestina- 
tion, published  after  the  death  of  .-\rmini>is, 
he   describes   it  as   "  that  by  which   God, 
through  the  infinite  light  of  his  ouii  know- 
ledge,  foreknows  some   future  things,   not 
absolutely,   hut  as  placed   under  a   certain 
condition."      Wulaeus,  tlie  celebrated  anta- 
tagoniNt  of  Episeopius,  had  recourse  to  the 
•ame  expedient.     This   distinction  has  been 
adopted  by  very  few  of  tho-ne  who  e8p<}use 
the  doctrines  of  general  redemption  j    and 
who  believe  that  every  event,  how  contin- 
gent soever  to  llie  creature,  is,  with  respect 
to  God,  certainly  forckuown.     An  old  iing- 
lisk   divine    thinks,    that     "  in   the   sacred 
icriptures  certain   not  oljscure  vestiges  are 
apparent    of    this    kind    of    knowledge,    of 
tnmgs  that  will  happen  thtts  or  otherwise, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
or  that   circumstance.      Omitting  the  well- 
known  exauiple  of  David  in  Keilali,   I  Sam, 
xxii.    13,    and  of  Chorazin  and    Betb!<aida, 
Matt.  xi.   21  ;  Luke  x.   13,  consult,  among 
other  sayings  of  the  same  description,  the 
answer  of  our  .Saviour  to  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes,  who  had  asked,  '  Art  thuu  the 
Christ  ?    Tell  us.'     And  he  aaid  unto  them, 
•  If   I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe.'     In  the 
•tibseouent  verse  he  adds,  '  If  I  also  ask  you, 
ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go,'  Luke 
xxii.   67,  Gs.     You  have  here  three  events 
specified,  which  yet  will  not  occur  even  on 
tne  supposition  of  ('hri'st  our  Lord  himself" 
Tliis  kind  of  knowledge  might  very  well  be 
included  in  that  of  scienlin  ri.«joni,«,  because 
the  latter  ought  to  include,  not  what  God 
will  do  and  what  his  creatures  will  do  under 
bia  appointment,  but  what  they  will  do  by 
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his  permission  as  free  agents,  and  what  ha 
will  do,  as  a  con.Mequence  of  this,  in  his 
character  of  Go\ernor  and  Lord.  But  since 
the  predestinarians  bad  confounded  scientia 
cisionis  with  a  predestinating  decree,  the 
»cifnlia  media  well  expressed  what  they  had 
left  quite  unaccounted  for,  and  which  they 
had  assumed  did  not  really  evist, — the  ac- 
tions  of  creatures  endowed  with  free  will, 
and  the  acts  of  Deity  which  from  eternity 
were  consequent  upon  them.  If  such  ac- 
tions do  not  take  place,  then  men  are  not 
free  ;  and  if  the  rcctoral  acts  of  (lod  are  not 
consequent  upon  the  actions  of  the  creature 
iu  the  order  of  the  divine  intention,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  creature  m  consequent  upon 
the  fore-ordained  rectoral  acts  of  God,  then 
we  reach  a  necessitating  eternal  decree, 
which,  in  fact,  the  predestinarian  contends 
for ;  but  it  unfortunately  brings  after  it  con- 
sequences which  no  subtleties  have  ever  been 
able  to  shake  off', — that  the  only  actor  in  the 
universe  is  God  himself;  and  that  the  only 
distinction  among  events  is,  that  one  class 
is  brought  to  pass  by  <iod  directly,  ami  the 
other  indirectly,  not  by  the  agency,  but  by 
the  mere  instrumentality,  of  his  creatures. 

PniliST,  a  general  name  for  the  minister 
of  religion.  Tlie  priest  under  the  law  was, 
among  the  IKbrevvs,  a  person  consecrated 
and  ordained  of  God  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for 
his  own  sins  and  those  of  the  people,  Lev. 
iv.  5,  6.  The  priesthood  was  not  annexed 
to  a  certain  family  till  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  of  Woses.  Before  that  time  the 
first-born  of  every  family,  the  fntlicrs.  the 
princes,  the  kings  were  priests.  Cain  and 
Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  Abimelech  and 
Laban,  Isaac  and  .lacub,  ofl'ereiJ  themselves 
their  own  sacrifices.  In  the  solemnity  of  the 
covenant  that  the  Lord  made  with  his  peo- 
ple at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Sinai,  Moses  per- 
formed the  oftice  of  mediator,  Exod.  xxiv. 
5,  6  J  and  young  men  were  chosen  from 
among  the  children  of  Israel  to  perform  the 
office  of  priests.  Hut  after  tlie  Lord  had 
chosen  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  ser^'e  him  in  bis 
tabernacle,  and  the  ]irieBthood  was  annexed 
to  the  family  of  Aaron,  then  the  right  of 
offering  sacrilices  to  (Jod  was  reserved  to  the 
priests  alone  of  this  family.  '^The  Lord  or- 
dained. Num.  xvi.  40,  that  no  stranger,  which 
was  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  .should  come 
near  lo  otTer  inceiiKe  unto  the  Lord,  that  he 
might  not  be  as  Korab  and  bis  company. 
The  punishment  of  I'ziiiah  is  well  known, 
2  t'liron.  xxvi.  19,  who,  having  presumed  to 
offer  incense  to  the  Lord,  was  suildenly 
smitten  with  a  lejjrosy,  put  out  of  his  palace, 
and  excluded  from  the  administration  of 
affairs  to  the  day  of  his  death.  However,  it 
seems  th>tt,  on  certain  occasions,  the  judges 
and  the  kings  of  the  Hebrews  offered  sacri- 
fices unto  the  Ixird,  especially  before  a  con- 
stant ])lace  of  worship  was  fixed  at  •Ferusa- 
leni ;  for  in  1  Sam.  vii.  8,  we  are  told  that 
Samuel,  who  was  no  priest,  offered  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  Lacds  u^^  vsv 
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1  Sam.  is.  13,  it  is  said  that  tliin  prophet  -vvas 
to  bless  the  offering'  of  the  people,  which 
should  seem  to  Ive  a  function  appropriated 
to  the  priests  ;  lastly,  1  Sam.  xvi.  5,  he  goes 
to  Bethlehem,  where  he  otTers  a  Bacrifice  at 
the  inauguration  or  anointing;  of  David. 
Saul  himself  offered  a  hurnt-oft'ering  to  the 
Lord,  perhaps  as  being  kinj^of  Israel,  I  i*am. 
siii.9,  10.  Elijah  also  offered  a  burnt-offtfring 
upon  Mount  I'armel,  I  King«  xriii.  33. 
David  himself  sacrificed,  (at  least  the  text 
e.xprtsses  it  so.)  at  the  ceremony  of  bringing 
the  ark  to  ilerusalcm,  and  at  the  floor  of 
Araunah,  2  Sam.  vi.  13.  .Solomon  went  up 
to  the  brazen  altar  that  was  at  (iibeon,  and 
tliere  offered  sacrifices,  3  ('hron.  i.  3.  It  is 
true  the  above  passages  are  commonly  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  these  |)nnce8 
offered  their  sacrifices  by  tl»e  hands  of  the 
priest?  ;  but  the  sacred  text  will  by  no  means 
favour  such  explanations:  and  it  is  very 
natural  to  imagine,  that  in  the  quality  of 
kings  and  hea<t«  of  the  people,  they  had  the 
privilege  of  perfonning  some  sacerdotal  func- 
tions, upon  some  extraordin.iry  occasions ; 
thus,  we  see  David  clothed  with  the  priestly 
ephod,  and  consulting  the  Lord  ;  and  upon 
another  occasion  we  lind  David  and  .'Solomon 
pronounce  solemn  benedictions  on  the  peo- 
ple, 7  Sam.  VI.  18  ;  1  Kings  viii.  S.").  (Jod 
having  n;ser\'cd  to  himself  the  first-born  of 
all  Israel,  because  he  had  presen'ed  them 
from  the  hand  of  th«  destroying  angel  in 
Egypt,  by  way  of  exchange  or  compensation 
accepted  of  the  1ril)e  of  l.,evi  for  the  sernce 
of  the  taliernacle,  Numbers  iii.  41.  Of  the 
three  sons  of  Levi,  (lershon,  Kohath,  and 
RIcrari.the  Lord  chose  the  family  of  Kohath, 
and  out  of  this  the  housie  of  Aaron,  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  the  priesthood.  All  the 
rest  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  even  the  ebihiren 
of  Aloses  and  their  descendants,  remained  of 
the  order  of  mere  Levites.     See  Levites. 

The  posterity  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  namely, 
Elearar  and  Itnamar,  Lev.  s.  1 — 5  ;  1  Cbron. 
xxiv.  1,  2,  had  so  increased  in  number  in 
the  time  of  David,  that  they  were  divided  into 
twenty-four  classes,  which  officiated  a  week 
at  a  time  alternately.  Si.vtecn  classes  were  of 
the  family  of  Eleazar,  and  eight  of  the  family 
of  Ithamar.  L;icli  class  obeyed  its  own  pre- 
fect or  nder.  The  class  Jnjurib  was  the  first 
in  order,  and  the  class  Abia  was  the  eighth, 
1  Mac.  ii.  1  ;  Luke  i.  o  ;  1  Chron.  .txiv.  3 — 
19.  This  division  of  the  priesthood  was 
continued  as  a  permanent  arrangement  after 
the  time  of  Dand,  2  (Jhron.  viii.  14  ;  xxxi. 
2;  XXXV.  4,  5.  Indeed,  although  only  four 
classes  returned  from  the  captivity,  tKe  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and  also  the  ancient 
names,  were  still  retained,  E«ra  ii.  36 — 39 ; 
Neh.  vii.  39 — 42;  xii.  1. 

Aaron  the  High  FViest  was  set  apart  to 
his  office  by  the  same  ceremonies  with  which 
his  sons  the  priest.s  were,  with  tlirs  exception, 
that  the  former  was  clothed  in  his  robes,  and 
the  eacred.  oil  wa.»  wjuted  u^oiv  his  head, 
Esod.  xxix.  5 — 9-,  uev.  V\v\.  1.  'Wt  oW« 
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ceremonies  were  as  follows,     llie  prie«ta,  ill 
of  them  «'ith  their  bodies  washed,  and  clad 
in  their  appropriate  dress,  assembled  before 
the  altar,  where  a  bullock,  two  rams,  uoles. 
Tcned   bread,   and   wafers  of  two  kinds  in 
baskets,  were  in  readiness.     WTien  they  had 
placed  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bul- 
lock, he  was  slain  by  Moses  a«  a  Kin-offering. 
He  touched  the  horns  of  the  altar  with  the 
blood,  poured  the  remainder  of  it  round  its 
base,  and  placed    the  parts  which  were  to 
compose  tne  sacrifice  on  its  top.     The  re- 
maining parts  of  the  aniinal  were  all  burnt 
without  the  camp,  Exod.  xxix.  10 — 14  ;  Lev 
▼iii.  2,  3,   14 — 17.      Thev   in   like  manner 
placed  their  hands  on  the  head  of  one  of  tb( 
rams,  which  was  also  slain  by  Mo>$e<  for  i 
whole  burnt-offering,  the  hlooa  was  sprinkled 
around  the  altar,  and  the  parts  of  the  ram 
were   separated  and   burnt   upon  it.  ExikI. 
xxix.  15—18;  lycv.  viii,  IS— 21.     Tbeotber 
ram,  when  the  priests  had  laid  their  huMk 
upon  him,  was  hkewis:e  slain  by  Moses  f«r 
the  sacrifice  of  conwcral.on.      He  toochcd 
with  the  blood  the  tip  of  tlie  right  ear  of  iht 
priests,  the  thumb  of  the  rii-ht  hand,  and  \\\t 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot.     The  rest  of  the 
blood  he  sprinkled   in  part  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  altar,  and  a  part  he  mingled  with  tW 
consecrated  oil.  and  sprinkled  on  the  pri««ta 
and  their  garments.     He  anointed  the  Higb 
IVicst  by  pouring  a  profusion  of  od  upon 
his  head ;  whence  he  is  called  the  anointcii, 
Lev.  V.  3,  5,  16;    vi.  15;   I'salm  cxiiiii.  1 
Certain  parts   of  the  sacrifice,  namely,  ibc 
fat,    the  kidneys,   the    haunches,     the  cmI 
above  the  liver,  and  the  right  shoulder, 
one  cake  of  unleavened  bread,  a  cake  of 
bread,  and  a  wafer,  were  jdaced  by 
upon   the  hands  of   the  priei-ts.  tital  tbiT 
might  offer  them   to  4iod.     'Iliis  cerriDMif 
was  called  "  filling  the  hands,*'  cxprcsiioaf 
which  accordingly  in  a  number  of  jium^ 
mean  the  same  as  consecrating,  Exod.  xzii. 
29;  Leviticus  x\\.  32;  1  Chronicles  xxix. 5. 
All  the  parts  which  have  been  mcDtiaafd 
as  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
were  at  la.st   burnt   upon   the  .iltar.    Tlw 
ceremony,  which  continued    for  eigbt  (Ujfs. 
for    ever    separated    the    pri'  Jl 

the  other  Israelites,   not   exc'  1-e- 

•vites ;  so  that  there  was  siiLi^miuiuij  ufl 
need  of  any  further  consecration,  neither  far 
themselves  nor  their  posterity,  Hxoduf  lOT- 
33—37;  Lev.  x.  7;  Uom.  i.  1  ;  Eph.  iii.Jj 
Acts  xiii.  2,  3.  That  the  ceremoiues  of  i»- 
nuguration  or  consecration,  however,  *«» 
jiractised  at  every  new  accession  of  a  H^ 
Priest  to  his  office,  seems  to  be  hinted  in 
following  passages,  Exod.  xxix.  29;  LeT.m 
32;  xxi.  10;  Num.  xx.  26—28;  xxsr.  ». 
It  was  not  customary  for  the  priests  Iowht 
the  sacerdotal  dress  except  when  perfomuif 
their  official  duties,  Exod.  xxviii.  4,43:  Eielt^ 
xlii.  14  ;  xUv.  19.  The  descriptiun  of  tin 
dress  of  the  priests  which  is  given  in  Erti 
x.\viii.  is  by  some  thought  defective,  is  ibuJ 
^!^^;vc^!g^are  \iassed  in  silence,  opiarcrtJfW 
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the  rraton  ihat  they  were  nt  that  time  suffi- 
cicndv  well  known,  without  being  expressly 
■tatctl.  Sutne  additional  informaiion  i«  com- 
municated (0  tu  liy  Jose|ihiu ;  but  the  drcM 
of  the  priestn.  aa  he  defcribea  it,  may  have 
in  «ome  respects  of  recent  origin.  It 
I  u  follows  :  I .  A  sort  of  hose,  made  of 
or  linen,  which  was  fastened  round 
tb«  loini,  and  extended  down  so  as  to  corer 
the  thighw.  Ler.  vi.  10;  Exek.  iliv.  18.  2.  A 
tunic  of  ruttun  which  extended,  in  the  days 
of  Jo<rphu«,  down  to  the  ankles.  It  was 
furnished  with  sleeves,  and  was  fabricated 
all  of  one  piece,  without  being  sewn,  Exod. 
xrviii.  39,  -I  I  :  xxix.  5 ;  John  xix.  23.  3.  The 
girdle.  According  to  Josephus  it  was  a 
Band's  breadth  in  width,  woven  in  such  a 
BUUiner  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
■calea,  and  umainetited  with  embroidered 
flowers  in  purple,  dark  blue,  scarlet,  and 
white.  It  was  worn  a  little  below  the 
bmst,  encircled  the  body  twice,  and  was 
tied  in  a  knot  before.     Ihe  extremities  of 

■girdle  hung  down  nearly  to  the  ankle. 
I  priest,   wnen    engaged    in    his  sacred 
[toons,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  im- 
id  by  them,   threw  them  over  his  left 
jlder,    Exod.    xxxix.   27—29-      ■♦■  The 
rv  or  turban  was  originAlly  acuminated 
ta  iu  «>liape,  was  lofty,  and  was  bound  upon 
Ab*  brad.  Etod.  xx%-iii.  6,  40;  xxix.  9;  Lev. 
Iviii.  13.     In  the  time  of  Josephus  the  shape 
U>f  ihf  mitre  luid  become  somewhat  altered ; 
It    ws*  circular,  wiis   covered    with  a  piece 
fine  litii-n,  and  sat  so  closely  on  the  upper 
of  the  hea»l,  (for  it  did  not  cover  the 
[>le  of  the  bead,}  that  it  would  not  fall  off 
rbrti  (he  body  was  bent  down.     The  Me. 
priests,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  other 
[SAtions,  performed  their  sacred  duties  with 
sked  feet ;  a  symbol  of  reverence  and  vene- 
ration, Exod.  iii.  6;  Joshua  v.  15. 

The  ordinar}'  priests  served  immediately 
at    the    altar,  offered   sacrifices,    killed  and 
flayed  them,  and  poured  the  blood  at  the 
M  of  the  altar,  2  Chron.  xxix.  34 ;  xxxv. 
Thty   kept  a  perpetual   fire   burning 
I  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifices,  and  in  the 
I  of  the  golden  candlestick  that  was  in 
actuary  j  they  prepared   the   loaves  of 
ead,  baked  them,  and  chiinjrcil  them 
sabiiath-day.     Every  day,  nii^ht  and 
morning,  a  priv^st  appointed  by  casting  lots 
at  the  hrvinning  of  the  week,  lirought  into 
~>c  I  smoking  censer,  and  set  it 

I  .  n  table,  otherwise  called  the 

ul  pcrlurnes,  Luke  i.  9.  The  priests 
not  suffered  tu  ofier  incense  to  the  lA>rd 
ange  fire.  Lev.  x.  1,  2;  that  is,  with 
ir  fire  than  what  should  be  taken  from 
Itir  of  burnt-sacrifices.  It  is  well  known 
w^tU  what  Mrverity  (iod  cha.itised  Nadab  and 
ALibti  fnr  lovjni;^  failed  in  this.  Those  that 
wini;  lieniselves  to  perpetual  sen'ice 

in   "'•  vcre  well  received,  and  were 

■Mtiitatned  by  the  con.<ttant  and  daily  ofler- 
u^Jba  Deut  xviii.  6 — 8.  Hie  I^ord  had  given 
H|Hfetod>  nf  inheritance  to  the  tribe  of  Leri 


in  the  distribution  of  the  land  of  promise. 
He  designed  that  they  should  be  supported 
by  the  tithes,  the  first-fruits,  the   olfcrings 
tliat  were   made   in    the   temple,    by    their 
ahnre  of  the  sin-oSerings,  and  thanksgix-ing- 
ufferingB  that  were  sacrificed  in  the  temple, 
of  which  certain  parte  were  appropriated  to 
the  priest!!.     They  had  alao  a  share  in  tha 
wool  when  the  ».lieep  were  shorn.     All  the 
first-horn,  both  of  man  and  beast,  belonged 
to  the  Lord,  that  is,  to  his  priests.     Tlie  men 
were  redeemed  for  the  sum  of  five  shekel*. 
Num.  .xviii.  15.  16.     The  first-born  of  im- 
pure animals  were  redeemed  or  exchanged, 
but  the  clean  animals  were  not  redeemed ; 
they  were  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  their  blood 
was  sprinkled  about  the  altar,  and  all   the 
rest  belonged  to  the  priest.  Num.  xviii.  17 — 
19-     The  first-fruits  of  trees,  Lev.  xix.  23, 
24,  that   is,  those  that  came  on  the  fourth 
year,  belonged  also  to  the  priest.   'Hiey  gave 
also  to  the  priests  and   LevitCB  an  allowance 
out  of  the  dough  that  they  kneaded.     They 
had  the  tithe  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  lamf, 
and  of  all  animals  which  were  fed  under  the 
shepherd's  crook,  Lev.  xxvii.  31,  32.     Uod 
nUo  protided  them  with  housi-a  and  accom- 
modations, by  appointing  them  forty  eight 
cities  for  their  habitations,  Num.  xxxv.  1 — 3. 
In  the  precincts  of  these  cities  tliey  possessed 
as  far  as  a  thoiiRand  cubits  beyond  the  walls. 
Of  these  forty-eight  cities  six  were  appointed 
to  be  cities  of  refuge,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  shoidd  commit  uuy  casual  or  involuntary 
manslaughter;    the  priests  had   thirteen  of 
these  for  their  share,  and  all  the  others  be- 
longed to  the  Invites,  Josh.  xxi.  19.     One  of 
the  chief  employments  of  the  priests,  next  to 
attending  upon  the  sacrifices  and  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  was  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  deciding  contro- 
versies, distinguishing  the  several  sorts  of 
leprosy,  the  causes  of  divorce,  the  waters  of 
jealousy,  vows,  all  causes  relating  to  the  law, 
the  uncleannesaes  that  were  contracted  seve- 
ral  ways  i    all   these  things  were  brought 
before  the  priests,  Hosea  iv.  C;  Mai.  ji.  7, 
&:c. ;  Lev.  xiii.  14;  Num.  v,  14,  !.'>.     They 
publicly  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.     In  time  of  war  their  business  wsa 
to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  consult 
the  Lord,  to  sound  the  holy  trumpets,  and 
encourage  and  harangue  the  army. 

The  term  priest  is  most  properly  given  to 
Christ,  of  whom  the  High  Priests  under  the 
law  were  types  and  figures,  he  being  tha 
High  Priest  especially  ordained  of  God.  who, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  by  his  inter- 
cession, opens  the  way  to  reconciliation 
with  (lod.  Heb.  viii.  17;  ix.  II— 2.i.  The 
word  is  also  wplied  to  every  true  believer 
who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  "  a  spirit- 
ual sacrifice  acceptable  to  God  through 
Christ,"  1  Pet.  iL  5  ;  Hcv.  i.  6.  llul  it  is  like- 
wise improperly  appUed  to  Oiri^ttiun  minis. 
ters,  who  have  no  sacrifices  to  offer;  unless, 
indeed,  when  it  is  considered  as  contracted 
from  prabfter,  which  siguifiea  an  elder,  and 
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i«  tbename  given  in  the  New  Testament  to 
thoxe  n'ho  were  appointed  to  the  office  of 
teaching  and  ruling  in  the  church  of  God. 
See  A.MioN. 

PHISi'lLLA,  a  Christian  woman,  well 
known  in  the  Acts,  and  in  8t.  Paul's  epistles ; 
sometimes  placed  before  her  husband  A(iiiila. 
From  Kphesus  this  pious  pair  went  to  Rome, 
Mhere  they  were  when  !St.  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  A.l)  53.  He  salutes 
them  the  first  of  all,  with  great  commenda- 
tions, Horn.  xvi.  3.  They  returned  into  .\sia 
some  time  afterwards :  and  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  Timothy,  desires  him  to  salute  them  on 
liii  behalf,  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  A.D.  65. 

PROFANE,  an  epithet  applied  to  those 
who  abuse  and  contemn  holy  things.  The 
■criplure  calls  llnaxi  profane,  because  he  sold 
his  Dirth-right,  which  waa  considered  a  holy 
thing,  nut  only  because  the  priesthood  veaa 
annexed  to  it,  but  also  because  it  was  a  privi- 
lege relatmg  to  Christ,  and  a  type  of  the 
title  of  believers  to  the  heavenly  inheritance, 
Heb.  xii.  16.  The  priests  of  the  race  of 
Aaron  were  enjoined  to  distinguish  between 
■acred  and  profane,  between  pure  and  pol- 
luted, l-ev.  X.  H);  xix.  7,  8.  Hence  they 
were  rirobibited  the  use  of  wine  during  their 
atteudunce  on  the  temple  ser\'ice.  tliat  their 
spirits  mij^ht  not  be  discomposed  by  excite- 
ment. To  profane  the  temple,  to  jirofane 
the  sabbath,  to  jimfane  the  altar,  are  common 
e.vpressions  lo  denote  the  violation  of  the 
rest  of  the  ttahbath,  the  entering  of  foreign- 
ers into  the  temple,  or  the  want  of  rever- 
ence in  those  that  entered  it,  and  the  im- 
pious sacrifices  that  were  offered  on  the  altar 
of  the  Lord. 

PIKI.MISE,  an  assurance  given  by  God, 
in  his  Word,  of  bestowing  blessings  upon  his 
people,  2  Pet.  i.  4.  The  word  in  the  New 
Testament  is  usually  taken  for  the  promises 
that  (lod  heretofore  made  to  Abraham,  and 
the  other  jiatriarchs,  of  scudiniu;  the  .Messiah, 
and  conferring  his  Holy  Spirit  and  eternal 
life  on  those  that  should  believe  on  him. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  apustk-  Paul  com- 
monly uses  the  word  promise,  liom.  iv.  13, 
14;  (Jal.  iii.  14,  ir,  18,  21,  22,29.  The 
promises  of  tlie  new  covenant  are  called  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  old,  Heb.  viii.  6,  because 
they  are  more  spiritual,  clear,  comprehen- 
sive, and  universal  than  those  of  the  Mosaic 
covenant.  The  lime  of  the  promise,  Acts 
vii.  17,  is  the  time  of  fulliUing  the  promise. 
The  *'  children  of  the  promise"  are,  1.  The 
Israelites  descended  from  Isaac,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Ishmaelites  descended  from 
Ishmael  and  Hagar.  2.  The  Jews  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the 
obstinate  Jews,  who  would  not  believe  in 
Christ.  3.  AU  true  believers  who  are  born 
affain  by  the  supernatural  power  of  Clod,  and 
who  by  faith  lay  hold  on  tlie  promise  of  sal- 
vation in  Jesus  C'hrist. 

PROPHECY,   the    prediction   of   future 
events ;  it  is  especially  understood  of  those 
predictions  which  are  conVimeii.  rnvV*  holvj 
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Bcriptureflj   all  of  wliicb  clidm  ditine' 
spiration,  and  by  their  wonderful  fulfilment] 
are  proved   to  have  proceeded  from  Uc  ' 
who    only  with   certainty    can    know  tfa 
future.    Prophecy  is  one  great  branch  of  th 
external  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  scrip 
tures ;  and  the  nature  and  force  of  this  Via 
of  evidence  may  here  be  properly  pointe 
out.     No  argument  d  priori  against  the 
sibility  of  prophecy  can  be  attempted  by  i 
one  who  believes  in  the  existence  and 
nitely  perfect  nature  of  God.     The  iofid 
author  of  "  The  Moral  Philosopher,"  indee 
rather    insinuates  than    atte-mnts   fully 
establish  a  dilemma  with  whictt  to  perple 
those  who  reu^ard  prophecy  as  one  of 
proofs  of  a  divine  revelation.      He  tfa' 
that  either   prophecy  must   respect   ev 
necessary,    as    depending    upon    necessary 
causes,  which  might  be  certainly  forekno 
and  predicted ;  or  that,  if  human  actions  i 
free,  and  effects  contingent,  the  po'ssibil 
of  prophecy  must  he  given  up,  as  it  implij 
foreknowledge,   which,    jf    granted,    woa  _ 
render  them   necessary.     The   first  part  of 
this  objection  might  be  allowed,  were  there 
no  predictions  to  be  adduced  in  favour  ol^M 
professed  revelation,  except  such  as  reUti^l 
to  events  which  human  experience  has  iMXgV^^ 
to  be  dependent  upon  some  cause,  the  exi»v 
ence  antl   necessary  operation  of  whirb 
within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge, 
to  foretel  such  events  would  not  be  to 
jihesy,  any  more  than  to  say  that  it  «iH 
light  to-morrow  at  noon,  or  that  on  at 
day  and   hour  next  year   there  will  occur  I 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  wlien  that  <er 
has    been   previously  ascertained  by  tt\P 
nomical  calculation.     If.    however,  it 
allowed   that   all   events   depended   upoB  i 
chain  of  necessary  causes,   yet,  in 
of  instances,   the  argument   from  propho 
would  not  be  at  all  affected ;  for  the  fui 
telling  of  necessary  results  in  certain  cin 
stances  is  beyona   human  intelligence, 
cauiie  they  can  only  be  known  to  Him 
whose  power  those  necessary  cau.se*^  on  whi* 
they  depend  have  been  arranged,  and  whu  1 
prescribed  the  limes  of  their  operation, 
borrow  a  case,  for  the  sake  of  illu 
from  the  scriptures,  though  the  claimad 
predictions  are  not  now  in  question | 
allow  that  such  a  prophecy  as  that  of  1 
respecting  the  taking  of   Babylon  by  Cj 
was  uttered,  as  it  purports  to' be,  more  ih 
a  century  before  Cyrus  was  bom,  and  •' 
all  the  actions  of  Cyrus  and  his  anny,  i 
those  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  and  In* 
people,  were  necessitated  ;  is  it  to  be  bibw 
tairied  that  the  chain  of  necessitating  csnO 
running  ihrouffh  more  than  a  centurreoal^ 
be  traced  by  a  human  mind,  so  as  to  ue^ci  ^ 
the  precise  manner    in  which  that  fat 
wotild  unfold  itself,  even  to  the  tuntio;  < 
the  river,  the  drunken  carous?d  of  tbr  i 
bitants,  and  the  neglect  of  shutting  the cttB 
of  the  city  ?    This  being   by  unifonn  si4 
universal  experience    known   to  b«  sb*" 
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tpprehension,  would  therefore 
fit  prediction  wu  mside  iu  con- 
la  communication  from  a  supe- 
bte  Intelligence.  Were  events, 
libjccted   to  in^nncible  fate  and 

r!  might  nevertheless  be  pro- 
branch  of  the  dilemma  ia 
the  notion  that  if  we  allow  the 
fm  of  human  actions,  prophecjr 
1^  becauxe  certain  foreknowledge 
ia  that  freedom,  and  fixes  and 
event  necessary.  To  this  the 
i  the  o))jectioa  m  founded  on  a 
ftion,  the  divine  foreknowledge 
lore  influence  in  effectuating  or 
lUi  any  event  tlian  human  fore- 
IB  the  degree  in  which  it  may 
jeini{  no  moral  causality  at  all  in 
This  lies  in  the  will,  which  is 
^ff  acting  principle  in  every 
IS  Ur.  Samuel  Clarke  ba«  ex- 
I  answer  to  another  kind  of  ob- 
i's infallible  judgment  concern- 
pit  truths  does  no  more  alter  the 

0  things,  and  cause  them  to  be 
hti  our  judging  right  at  any  time 

1  contingent  truth  makes  it  cease 

rint ;  or  than  our  science  of  a 
is  any  cause  of  its  being  either 
Mnt.  Here,  therefore,  lies  the 
jr  author's  argument.     Becatue, 

foreknowing  the  existence  of 
■ding  upon  a  chain  of  necessary 
powa  tnat  the  existence  of  the 
[acfda  be  necessary ;  therefors. 
'  judging  infallibly  concerning 
i  depend  not  on  nece»8ary  but 
&e  concludes  that  these  tilings 

not  upon  free  but  necessary 
^trar)',  I  say,  to  the  hupposiiion 
Bent ;  for  it  must  not  be  first 

t things  are  in  their  own  nature 
t  from  the  power  of  judging 
Kerning  free  events,  it  must  be 
lings,  otherwise  supposed  free, 
fgnavoidably  become  necessary." 

rMtion  lies  in  this.  Is  the  simple 
an  action  a  necessitating  cause 
I)  And  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
irery  man's  consciousness  will  as- 
[Che  causality  of  influence,  either 
pr  by  the  arrangement  of  corn- 
is,  be  mi.xed  up  with  this,  the 
pted  ;  and  it  \n  no  longer  a  ques- 
•pects  simple  jirescicDce.  (See 
liis  metaphysical  objection  haV' 
lion  in  truth,  the  force  of  the 
_  from  predictions  of  events, 
syond  the  power  of  human  saga- 
ste,  and  uttered  as  authentica- 
Ivine  commission,  is  apparent. 
ions,  whether  in  the  form  of 
'description,  or  representation  of 
^"  aa  Mr.  Boyle  justly  obsen-es, 
ipftural  things,  and  may  properly 
Bong  miraclea."  For  when,  for 
lerents  are  distant  many  years 


or  ages  from  the  uttering  of  the  prediction 
itself,  depcniling  on  causes  not  so  much  as 
existing  when  the  prophecy  was  spoken  and 
recorded,  an<l  likewise  upon  various  circum- 
stances and  a  long  arbitrary  series  of  things 
and  the  fluctuating  uncertainties  of  human 
volitions,  and  especially  when  they  depena 
not  at  all  upon  any  external  circumstances 
nor  u|)onany  created  being,  but  arise  merely 
from  the  counsels  and  appointment  of  God 
himself, — such  events  can  be  foreknown  only 
by  that  Being,  one  of  whose  attributes  is 
omniscience,  and  can  be  foretold  by  him  only 
to  whom  the  "  Father  of  lights"  shall  reveal 
them  ;  so  that  whoever  is  manifestly  endue<l 
with  that  predictive  power  must,  in  that  in- 
stance, speak  and  act  by  divine  inspiration, 
and  what  he  pronounces  of  that  kind  must 
be  received  as  the  word  of  (iod;  nothing 
more  being  necessary  to  assure  us  of  this 
than  credible  testimony  that  such  predictions 
were  uttered  before  the  eventj  or  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  records  which  contain 
them  are  of  the  antiquity  to  which  the/ 
pretend. 

The  distinction  between  the  prophecies  of 
scripture  and  the  oracles  of  heathenism  is 
marked  and  essential.  In  the  heathen  ora* 
cles  we  cannot  discern  any  clear  and  une- 
quivocal tokens  of  genuine  prophecy.  They 
were  destitute  of  dignity  and  importance, 
had  no  connexion  witn  each  other,  tended  to 
DO  object  of  general  concern,  and  never 
lookeu  into  times  remote  from  their  own. 
We  read  only  of  some  few  predictions  and 
prognostications,  scattered  among  the  writ- 
mgs  of  poets  and  philosophers,  most  of 
which,  besides  being  very  weakly  authenti- 
cated, appear  to  have  been  answers  to  ques- 
tions of  merely  local,  personal,  and  tempo- 
rary concern,  relating  to  the  issue  of  affairs 
then  actually  in  hand,  and  to  events  speedily 
to  be  determined.  Far  from  attemptmg  to 
form  any  chain  of  prophecies,  respecting 
things  far  distant  as  to  time  or  place,  or  mat- 
ters contrary  to  human  probability,  and  re- 
quiring supernatural  agency  to  effect  ihcm, 
tne  heatlien  priests  and  soothsayers  did  not 
even  pretend  to  a  systematic  and  connected 
plan,  lliey  hardly  dared,  indeed,  to  assume 
the  prophetic  character  in  its  full  force,  but 
stood  trembling,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of 
futurity.  con!<ciou8  of  their  inability  to  ven- 
ture beyond  the  depths  of  human  conjecture. 
Hence  their  predictions  became  so  fleeting, 
so  futile,  so  uninteresting,  that,  though 
they  were  collected  together  as  worthy  of 
preservation,  they  soon  fell  into  disrepute 
and  almost  total  oblivion.  (See  Oraclti.) 
The  scripture  prophecies,  on  the  other  hand, 
constitute  a  series  of  divine  predictions,  re- 
lating principally  to  one  grand  object,  of 
universal  importance,  the  work  of  man's  re- 
demption, and  carried  on  in  regular  progre*- 
sion  tbrouKh  the  patriarchal.  Jewish,  and 
Christian  dispensations,  with  a  harmony 
and  uniformity  of  design,  cicarlv  indicating 
one  and   the   same  divine  Author.     They 
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■peak  of  the  afrenU  to  be  employed  in  it,  and 
especially  of  the  great  agent,  the  Redeemer 
hjraself ;  and  of  those  mighty  and  awful  pro- 
ceeding's of  Providence  an  to  the  natiuns  of 
the  earth,  by  which  judgment  and  mercy  are 
exercised  with  reference  both  to  the  ordinary 
principles  of  moral  government,  and  especi- 
ally to  this  restoring  economy,  to  its  strug- 
gles, its  oppositions,  and  its  triumphs.  Tliey 
all  meet  in  Christ,  as  in  their  proper  centre, 
and  in  him  only ;  however  many  uf  the  single 
lines,  when  considered  apart,  may  be  ima- 
gined to  have  another  direction,  and  though 
they  may  pass  through  intermediate  events. 
If  we  look,  says  Bishop  Kurd,  into  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  we  lind  that  prophecy  is  of 
a  prodigious  extent ;  that  it  commence()  from 
the  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  :  that  for  many  ages  it 
was  delivered  darkly  to  a  few  persons,  and 
with  large  intervals  from  the  date  of  one 
prophecy  to  that  of  another;  but,  at  length, 
Mcame  more  clear,  more  frequent,  and  was 
unifonnly  carried  on  in  the  line  of  one  peo- 
ple, separated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  world, — 
among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this  prin- 
cipally, to  be  the  repository  of  the  divine 
oracles ;  that,  with  some  intermission,  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  subsisted  among  that  peo- 
ple to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that  he  himself 
and  his  apostles  exercised  this  power  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner,  and  left  behind 
them  many  predictions,  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  profess 
to  respect  very  distant  events,  and  even  run 
out  to  the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St.  John's  ex- 
pression, to  that  period  "when  the  mystery 
of  (lod  shall  be  perfected."  Further,  beside 
the  extent  of  this  ]irophetic  scheme,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Person  whom  it  concerns  deserves 
our  consideration.  He  is  described  in  terras 
which  excite  the  most  august  and  magnifi- 
cent ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  indeed,  some- 
times as  being  "  the  seed  of  the  woman," 
and  as  "  the  Son  of  Man ; "  yet  so  as  bemg 
at  the  same  time  of  more  than  mortal  ex- 
traction. He  is  even  represented  to  us  as 
being  superior  to  men  and  angels;  as  far 
above  all  principality  and  power ;  above  all 
that  is  accounted  great,  whether  in  heaven 
or  in  earth ;  as  the  word  and  wisdom  of 
God ;  as  the  eternal  Sun  of  the  Father  -,  as 
the  Heir  of  till  things,  by  whom  he  made  the 
worlds ;  as  the  brightness  of  bis  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person.  We  have 
no  worda  to  denote  greater  ideas  than  these ; 
the  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate  itself  to 
nobler  conceptions.  Of  such  transcendent 
ivorlb  anil  excellence  is  that  Jesus  said  to 
be,  to  wham  all  the  prophets  bear  witness  ! 
Lastly,  the  declared  purpose  for  which 
the  Messiah,  prefigured  by  so  long  a  train 
of  ])rophccy,  came  into  the  world,  cor- 
responds to  all  the  rest  of  the  representa- 
tion. It  was  not  to  deUver  an  oppressed 
nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  erect  a 
great  civil  empire,  \\ia\'\a,  Vo  •ic\\\eve  one  of 
those  acts  wkicb  \iiaV0T^  accouivV*  toci»\.  V».- 


roic.  No:  it  wu  not  a  mighty  state,  a 
victor  people, 

N'm  th  HamtMa  priltav^m*  ngua. 

that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contem. 
plation  of  this  divine  Person.  It  wtls  anothar 
and  far  sublimer  purpose,  which  be  come  to 
accomplish ;  a  purpose,  in  companion  of 
which  all  onr  policies  are  poor  and  httle, 
and  all  the  performances  of  man  as  nothiitg. 
It  was  to  deUver  a  world  from  ruin :  to  abol- 
ish sin  and  death  ;  to  purify  and  immortalize 
human  nature  ;  and  thus,  in  the  most  exalted 
aense  of  the  words,  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
men  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations.  There 
is  no  exaggeration  in  this  account :  A  spirit 
of  prophecy  pen-ading  all  time,  character- 
izing one  Person,  of  the  highest  dignity,  and 
proclaiming  the  accomplishment  of  one  pur- 
pose, the  mo«it  benefjcent,  the  most  difioe, 
the  imagination  itself  can  project.  Such  u 
the  scriptural  delineation  of  that  ecoaooy 
which  we  call  prophetic. 

I'he  advantaige  of  this  species  of  evidcDtt 
belongs  then  exclusively  to  onr  rerelatiOB. 
Heathenism  never  made  any  clear  and  wA 
founded  pretensions  to  it.  Mahomeianism, 
though  it  stands  itself  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  scripture  prophecy,  is  unsupported  by  i 
single  prediction  of  its  own_ 

I'he  objection  which  has  been  raised  to 
scripture  prophecy,  from  its  supposed  «b> 
Bcurity.  has  no  solid  foundation.     There  it. 
It  is  true,  a  prophetic  language  of  symbol 
and  emblem  ;  but  it  is  a  kingtiage  which  n 
definite  and  not  equivocal  in  its  meaning, 
and   as  easily  mastered  as  the  tan4tiog<  " 
poetry,   by  attentive   persons.    This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  used.     The  style  of  lb* 
prophecies  of  scripture  very  often  differ"  in 
nothing  from  the  ordinary  style  of  the  Hf- 
brew  poets ;   and,  in  not   a  few  rases,  ui 
those   too  on  which   the   Christian  baiU» 
most  in  the  argument,  it  sinks  into  the  plim- 
ness  of  historical  narrative,    i^orae  degrr*  as 
obscurity  is  es.sential  to  prophecy :  for  tbi 
end  of  it  was  not  to  gratify  hiunan  cuno«il<, 
by  a  detail  of  future   events   and  cimas- 
stances  ;  and  too  great  clearness  and  ifcn* 
ality  might  have  led  to  many  artful  atteaq^ 
to  fulfil  the  predictions,  and  so  far  tbc  erv 
dence  of  their  accomplishment  would  In** 
been  weakened.    The  two  great  eodi  of  iiw» 
phecy  are,  to  excite  expectation  beforr  ik 
event,  and  then  to  con  firm  the  troth  bri 
striking  and  unequivocal  fulfilment ;  toi  A 
is  a  sufHcient  answer  to  the  allegation  of  iW 
obscurity  of  the  prophecies  of  scriptnie,  ibit 
they  have  abundantly  aceompltMued  tba> 
objects,  among  the  most  inteUigtat  ad  i*> 
vestigating,  as  well  as  among  the  sinph  t>i 
unlearnt- d,  in  all  ages.     It  cannot  be  deaisi 
for  instance,  leaving   otit   particulsr  atu 
which  might  be  given,  that  by  meant  olAtH 
pi'cdiclians  the  expectation  of  the  ineaiuiliM 
and  appearance  of  a  divine  Restorer  wss  bfi 
up  among  the  people   to  whom  they  ^ 
given,  and  iipread  even  to  the  neigfalMU^f 
xv^N.'io'as  ^  that  as  these  prophecies  uiuIiIbW 
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t  more  intente ;  utd  ihat  at 
Lord's  coming;,  the  expecta- 
of  a  vrry  extraordinary  per- 
Dt  only  among  tho  Jewa,  but 
ationa.  Thin  purpose  waa 
■Mwered,  and  an  answer  is 
ection.  la  Uke  manner  pro- 
t  the  bMi«  of  our  hope  in 
ne;  in  the  final  triumph  of 
emiraess  on  earth,  the  uui- 
Dent  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
ewards  of  eternal  life  to  be 
Mcond  appearing.  In  these 
ani  agree;  and  their  hope 
)cen  HO  uniformly  supported 
knder  all  circumstance*,  had 
'ic8  and  predii'tivc  j)romiae8 
ufhcient  clearness  the  gene- 
>f  the  good  for  which  they 
many  of  it«  particular*  be 
B  Mcond  end  of  prophecy  is, 
iith  by  the  tubsequent  event. 
)n  of  the  actual  fulfilment  of 
cy  ii  involved :  and  it  is  no 
ttne  unequivocal  fulfilmentof 
!•,  that  many  have  doubted  or 
believers  in  revelation  have 
loatrenuously  contended  for. 
kind  have  read  the  scripturea 
ention,  or  been  at  the  pains 
r  prophecies  with  the  state- 
)r .  How  few,  es]>ecLally  of 
I  the  Bible,  have  read  it  in 
low  many  of  them  have  con- 
ingly  their  unacquaintance 
I,  or  have  proved  what  they 
led  by  the  mistakes  and  mii- 
nto  which  they  have  fallen  ! 
i,  the  evident  dominion  of 
,  their  general  avertenesa  to 
the  extravagant  principles  of 
ley  have  aaopted  for  many 
U  sober  criticism  at  defiance, 
'  any  authority  which  might 
heir  denial  of  the  fulfilment 
liecies  in  the  sense  adopted 
We  may  add  to  this,  that 
n  critics  themselves  there 
iaagrcement.  Eccentricities 
ire  found  among  the  learned 
leot  of  knowledge,  and  much 
ICM  and  affectation  of  singu- 
ed  inteqireters  of  scripture. 
ten  ii  a  truth  and  reason  in 
>hich  the  understandings  of 
A  men  will  apprehend  and 
lenever  it  is  fully  understood 

considered :  to  this  in  all 
ppcal  can  only  be  made,  and 
made  with  confidence.  In- 
gnal  fulfilment  of  numerous 

scattered  through  various 
volume ;  so  that  it  is  not 
tat  them  here.  A  few  words 
mn  of  prophecy  may,  bow- 

a  right  apprehension  of  the 
'  this  somewhat  unfortunate 


term  which  has  obtained  in  theology,  an  ob- 
jection of  another  kind  has  been  raised,  as 
t  hough  no  de  finite  meaning  could  be  assigned 
to  the  prophecies  of  scripture.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unfounded.  The  double  sense  of 
many  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament. 
says  an  able  writer,  has  been  made  a  pre- 
text by  ill-disposed  men,  for  representing 
them  as  of  uncertain  meaning,  and  resembling 
the  ambiguity  of  the  pagan  oracles.  But 
whoever  considers  the  subject  with  due  atten- 
tion, will  perceive  how  little  ground  there  is 
for  such  an  accusation.  The  equivocations 
of  the  heathen  oracles  manifestly  arose  from 
their  ignorance  of  future  events,  and  from 
their  endeavours  to  conceal  that  ignorance 
by  such  indefinite  expressions,  as  might  be 
equally  applicable  to  two  or  more  events  of 
a  conlrnry  description.  But  the  double 
sense  of  the  scripture  prophecies,  far  from 
originating  in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty,  ns 
to  the  fulfilment  of  them  in  either  sense, 
springs  from  a  foreknowledge  of  their  ac- 
compliahment  in  both  ;  whence  the  prediction 
is  purposely  so  framed  as  to  include  lioth 
events,  which,  so  far  from  being  contrarv  to 
each  other,  are  typical  the  one  of  the  otner, 
and  are  thus  connected  together  by  a  mutual 
dependency  or  relation.  This  has  often  been 
satisfactorily  proved,  with  respect  to  those 
prophecies  which  referred,  in  their  primary 
sense,  to  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  in  their  further  and  more  complex  sig. 
nification,  to  those  of  the  New :  and  on  this 
double  accomplishment  of  some  prophecies 
is  grounded  our  firm  expectation  of  the  com- 
pletion of  others,  which  remain  yet  unful- 
filled in  their  secondary  sense,  btit  which  we 
justly  consider  as  equally  uncertain  in  their 
issue  as  those  which  are  already  past.  So 
far,  then,  from  any  valid  objection  lying 
against  the  credihihty  of  the  scripture  pro- 
phecies, from  these  seeming  ambiguities  of 
meaning,  wc  may  urge  ihem  as  additional 
proofs  of  their  coming  from  ( iod.  For,  who 
but  the  Being  that  is  inRnite  in  knowledge 
and  in  counsel  could  so  con>iruct  predictions 
as  to  give  them  a  two-fold  application,  to 
events  distant  from,  and,  to  human  fore* 
sight,  unconnected  ^rith,  each  other?  ^Miat 
power  less  than  divine  could  so  frame 
them,  as  to  make  the  accomplishment  of 
them,  in  one  instance,  a  solemn  pledge  and 
assurance  of  their  completion  in  another 
instance,  of  still  higher  and  more  universal 
importance?  Where  will  the  scoffer  find 
anything  like  this  in  the  artifices  of  hea- 
then oracles,  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  and 
to  impose  on  the  cieduhty  of  mankind? 
See  OsACLKB. 

ih\  this  subject  it  may  be  observed,  by  way 
of  general  illustration,  that  the  remarkable 
personages  under  the  old  dispensation  were 
sometimes,  in  the  description  of  their  cha- 
racters, and  in  the  events  of  their  lives,  the 
representatives  of  the  future  dispenscra  of 
evangelical  blessings,  as  Moses  and  David 
were  unquesUonably  ty|ics  of  (.'brist,  Kiek. 
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kXxiv.  23;  Matt.  xi.  14;  Heb.  vi.  20;  vii. 
1 — 3.  Persons  likewise  were  sometitne^  de- 
scriptive of  things,  as  ?>arali  and  liagar  were 
allegorical  figures  of  the  two  covenants,  Oal. 
iv.  22 — 31  J  R<nn.  ix.  8—13.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  things  were  used  to  syinhoUze 
persons,  as  the  i>razen  serjient  an<l  the  pas- 
dial  lamb  were  ciigns  of  our  heating  and 
spotless  Redeemer,  Exod.  sii.  46 ;  John  iii. 
14 ;  xix.  36.  And  ao,  lastly,  ceremonial  ap- 
pointments and  legal  rircumstances  were 
pre-ordained  as  signitirant  of  gospel  inslitu- 
tions,  1  Cor.  X.  1 — 11 ;  Heh.  viii.  5;  i.\.,  .x.; 

1  Peter  iii.  20,  22.  Hence  it  was  that  many 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  prophets  had  a 
twofold  character ;  bearing  often  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  present  circumstances,  and 
yet  being  in  their  nature  predictive  of  future 
occurrences.  What  they  reported  of  the 
type  was  often  in  a  more  signal  manner  ai>- 
plicable  to  the  thing  typitied,  Psalm  xxi. 
4 — 6;  xl.  1,7—10;  xli.  4;  Lam.  xiii.  1 — 30; 
.John  -xiii.  18;  Dan.  xi.  36,  37;  what  they 
spukc  literally  of  present,  was  figuratively 
descriptive  of  future  particulars ;  and  what 
was  applied  in  a  figurative  sense  to  exist- 
ing persons,  was  often  actually  clinracler. 
islic  of  their  distant  archetyjjes.  Psalm  xxii. 
16 — IS,  &c.  Many  passages  then  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  in  their  first  aspect  appear 
to  he  histiirical,  are  in  fact  jiroplietic,  and 
they  are  so  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  not 
by  way  of  ordinary  accommodation,  or  casual 
coincidence,  but  as  intentionally  predictive, 
as  having  a  double  sense,  a  literal  and  a  mys- 
tical interpreiBtion,  Hoscaxi.  I;  iMatt.  ii.  13. 

Besides  these  historical  passages,  of  which 
the  covert  allusions  were  explained  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  gospel  UTiters,  who 
were  enhghtened  by  the  Spirit  to  unfold  the 
mysteries  of  scripture,  the  prophets  often 
uttered  positive  predictions  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  correspondence  established 
between  the  two  dispcnsatitms,  were  descrip- 
tive of  a  double  event,  hmvever  they  might 
be  themseh-es  ignorant  of  the  full  extent  of 
those  prophecies  which  they  delivered.  For 
instance,  their  promises  of  present  success 
and  deliverances  were  often  signilicant  of 
distant  benefits,  and  secular  consolations 
conveyed  assurances  of  evangelical  blessings, 

2  Sam.  vii.  13,  14;  Heb.  i.  5.  Thus  their 
prophecies  received  completion  in  a  first  and 
secondary  view.  As  being  in  part  signs  to 
excite  confidence,  they  had  an  immediate  ac- 
complishment, but  were  afterwards  fulfilled 
in  a  more  illustrious  sense,  1  Kings  xiii.  2,  3  ; 
Isaiah  vii.  14;  Matt.  i.  22;  Dan.ix.  27;  xii.  7; 
1  Mace.  i.  54  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  13;  the  jirupliets 
being  inspired,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit,  to  use  expressions  magnificent  enough 
to  include  the  substance  in  the  description 
of  the  figure.  Tliat  many  of  the  piophecie.s 
in  the  Old  Testament  were  direct,  and  singly 
and  exclusively  applicable  to.  and  accom- 
plished in,  our  Sav'vour,  w.  certain.  Gen.  xlix. 
10 ;  Psalm xlii.,  xW.;  \«a\a\i\vii.,\i\\.-, Ovix\.n\\. 
13,  14  ;  Mtcah  v.l;  'Z.ct\i.ix..&-,  'N\A.va.\. 
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It  requires  mnch  attention  to  comprehend 
the  full  irajjort  and  extent  of  this  typical  dis- 
pensation, and  the  chief  ob-scurities  which 
prevail  in  the  sacred  writings  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  double  character  of  prophecy. 
To  unravel  this  is,  however,  an  interesting 
and  instructive  study  ;  though  an  admiration 
of  the  spiritual  meaning  should  never  lead 
us  to  disregard  or  undervalue  the  first  and 
evident  signification ;  for  many  great  meii 
have  been  so  dazzled  by  their  discovene*  in 
this  mode  of  explication,  as  to  be  hurried 
into  wild  and  e.xtravagant  excess  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  writings  of  Origen  and  Jerom; 
as  also  from  the  Commentaries  of  Austin, 
who  acknowledges  that  he  had  too  far  iJi- 
dulged  ill  the  fancies  of  an  exuberant  ima- 
gination, declaring  that  the  other  part)i  of 
scripture  arc  the  best  commentaries.  The 
apostles  and  the  evangelists  are.  indeed,  iht 
best  expositors;  and  where  those  infallible 
guides  have  led  the  way,  we  need  not  b«si- 
tate  to  follow  their  steps  by  the  light  of 
reason  and  just  analogy. 

It  is  this  double   character  of  propbe|| 
which  occasions  those  unexpected  transitu' 
and  sudden  interchanges  of  circumstance 
observable  in  the  prophetic  book*.     If 
different  predictions  are  Bometimea  bl 
and  mixed  together  ;  Itmporal  and  fpirii 
deliverances  are  foretold   in  one  prophfi 
and  greater  and  smaller  events  are  combii 
in  one  point  of  view.      Hence,  likewise,  one 
chain   of  connected     deaiurn    runs   ihnxigii 
the  whole  scheme  of  prophecy,  and  a  coa- 
tinualion   of  events    saccessively  fiilfiUiiV' 
and   successively   briinching   out  lolo  nro 
predictions,  continued  to  confirm  the  fjutb, 
and  to    keep    alive    the    expectation?,  <!■ 
the  Jews,      llence  was  it   the   charatter  rf 
the  iirojihetic  spirit  to  be  rapid  in  its  ik^ 
scriplion,  and  regardless  of  the  order  of  iit>- 
tory ;  to  pass  with   quick  and   nnexpccti ' 
celerity  from  subject  to  subject,  and  fn 
period  to  period.     *'  And  we  must  allw"," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "  fur  that  latitude  liui  il' 
agreeable  and  familiar  to  prophecv.  »hi<h  il| 
of  the  nature  of  its  Author,  witK  whom 
thousand  years  are  but  as  one  d«y." 
whole  of  the  great  scheme  must  hire  b«A 
at  once  presi-nt  to  the  divine  mind ;  Imtb* 
described  its  parts  in  detail  to  maokfatd,  io 
such  measures  and  in  such  proportiotu,  tk* 
the  connection  of  every   liak  was  ob«T«» 
and   its   relations   apparent   in  every  j«W 
of  view,  till  the   harmony  and  entire  »•• 
sistcncy  of  the  plan  were  displayed  to  llw* 
who  witnessed  its  perfection  La  tbe  »4»«*' 
of  Christ. 

PROPHETS.  A  prophet,  in  ihe  tsiS 
and  proper  sense,  was  one  to  wboio^ 
knowledge  of  secret  things  was  reww 
that  he  might  declare  them  to  otJien.  *fc*" 
ther  they  were  things  j)Ml,  or  prr*en\^J^* 
come,  'nie  woman  of  ^roaria  petcei''^^ 
Saviour  was  a  prophet,  by  his  tell* 
^Ise  secreLs  of  her  past  life,  John  iv.  1?  , 
^xwJtt^X,  "^xiJtn.  Vvad  the  present  coaivct « 
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ehazi  revealed  to  him,  H  Kings 
nxHt  of  the  propheU  hail  reve- 
xng  future  events ;  above  all, 
ic  coming'  and  kingdom  of  the 
He  lias  raided  up  a  horn  of  sal- 
in  the  house  of  \m  servant 
•pake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
ich  have  been  since  the  world 
i.  69.  "fi.  Nevertheless,  in  a 
snalogical  sense,  the  title  pro- 
imea  given  to  persons  who  nad 
tion,  nor  were  properly  in- 
Aaron  is  said  to  be  Moses's 
e  l^rd  said  unto  Moses,  See, 
thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and 
Uier  shall  be  thy  prophet," 
because  Aaron  received  the 

B;m,  which  he  carried  immedi- 
oset:  whereas  other  prophets 
r  messages  immediately  from 
I  In  this  respect,  as  Moses 
\  place  of  (iod  to  Pharaoh,  so 
in  the  character  of  his  prophet. 
'  i)rophctii  is  given  alio  to  the 
eians,  who  sung  the  praises  of 
10  accompanied  the  song  with 
ruments.  Thus  "  the  sons  of 
of  Heman,  and  of  Jeduthun," 
' "  prophesy  with  harps,  with 
Id  with  cymbals,"  1  Chron.  xxv. 
jprophesied,  it  is  said,  "accord- 
ordcr  of  the  king."  Perhaps 
■ister  of  Aaron,  may  be  called 
I  onlv  on  this  account,  that  she 
■rt  of  the  women,  who  sung  the 
M  with  timbrels  and  with  dances, 
^31.  'llius  the  heathen  poeta. 
t  componed  verves  in  prawe  of 
terc  called  by  the  Romans  rates, 
I  which  is  of  the  same  imjiort 
tek  wpo^^|n|t,  a  title  which  >St. 
lo  Epimenides,  a  Cretan  |>oet, 

I 

jteires,  that,  for  the  propagation 
'  colleges  and  schools  were  in 
erected  for  the  prophets.  The 
9a  we  have  in  scripture  of  these 
I  I  Sam.  X.  .5,  where  we  read  of 
|of  prophets  coming  down  from 
pee  with  a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a 
•rp  before  them,  and  they  did 
They  are  bupposed  to  be  the 
I  college  of  prophets  at  nva;, 
i"  as  we  render  it,  "  of  God." 
on  elsewhere  retain  the  same 
A,  as  supposinff  it  to  be  the 
of  a  place,  "  aJonathan  smote 
of  the  Philistines  that  was  in 
siiL  3  Some  persons  have 
the  ark,  or  at  leaxt  a  syna- 
I  place  of  public  worship,  was 
■t  (ieba.  and  that  this  i"  the 
being  styled  in  the  former  pas- 
ns2J.  the  hill  of  God.  We 
]  (if  such  another  company  of 
inoth  in  Ramah,  "  prophcty- 
>el  standing  as  appointed  over 
k  six.  19,  20.    The  studenU  in 


these  colleges  were  called  soni  of  the  pro- 
phets, who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  after 
ages,  even  in  the  most  degenerate  timet. 
TI1U8  we  read  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
that  were  at  Bethel ;  and  of  another  school 
at  Jericho  {  and  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
at  Gilgal,  2  Kings  ii.  3,  ij;  iv.  38.  It  should 
seem,  that  these  sons  of  the  prophets  were 
very  numerous ;  for  of  this  sort  were  proba- 
bly the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  whom  Jezebel 
cut  off;  "  but  Obadiah  took  an  hundred  of 
them,  and  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a  cave,"  1 
Kings  xviii.  <<.  In  these  schools  young  men 
were  educated  under  a  proper  master,  who 
was  commonly,  if  not  always,  an  inspired 
prophet,  in  the  knowlddge  of  religion,  and 
in  sacred  music,  I  Sam.  x.  5;  xix.  20,  and 
were  thereby  qualified  to  be  pubUc  preachers, 
which  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  business 
of  the  prophets  on  the  Sabbath-days  and 
festivals,  2  Kings  iv.  23.  It  should  seem, 
that  God  generally  chose  the  prophets,  whom 
he  inspired,  out  of  these  schools.  Amos, 
therefore,  spuaks  of  it  as  an  extraordinary 
case,  that  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  xona 
of  the  prophets,  but  an  herdsman,  "  yet  the 
I.<ord  took  him  ns  he  followed  the  flock,  and 
«aid  unto  hiin,  (lO,  prophesy  unto  my  people 
hrael,"  Amos  ^'ii.  II.  15.  'I'hat  it  was  usual 
for  some  of  these  schooU,  or  at  least  for 
their  tutors,  to  be  endued  with  a  prophetic 
spirit,  appears  from  tht  relation  of  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  ascent  of  Elijah,  de- 
livered to  Elisha  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
both  ut  Jericho  and  at  Bethel,  2  Kings  ii.  3,  5. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  present  a  succession 
of  men  at  once  the  most  singular  and  the 
most  venerable  that  ever  appeared,  in  so  long 
a  line  of  time,  in  the  world.  Thev  had  speciiu 
communion  with  God;  they  laid  open  the 
scenes  of  the  future  ;  they  were  ministers  of 
the  promised  Christ.  They  upheld  religion 
and  piety  in  the  worst  times,  and  at  the  great- 
est nsks;  and  their  disinterestedness  was  only 
eaualled  by  their  patriotism.  The  houses  in 
which  they  lived  were  generally  mean,  and  of 
their  own  building,  2  Kings  vi.  2 — 4.  Tlieir 
food  was  chiefly  pottage  of  herbs,  unless  when 
the  people  sent  them  some  better  provision, 
as  bread,  parched  corn,  honey,  dried  fmits, 
and  the  like,  1  Kings  xiv  3;  2  Kinga  iv.  38, 
39,  42.  Their  dress  was  plain  and  coarse,  tied 
about  with  a  leathern  girdle,  Zech.  siii.  4;  3 
Kings  i.  8.  Riches  were  no  temptation  to 
them ;  therefore  Elisha  not  only  refused 
Naaman's  presents,  hut  punished  his  servant 
Gehazi  very  severely  for  clandestinely  ob- 
taining a  small  share  of  them,  2  King^  v.  15, 
&e.  To  succeeding  affes  they  have  left  a 
character  consecrated  tty  holiness,  and  "  vi. 
BJons  of  the  Holy  One,"  which  stdl  unveil 
to  the  church  his  most  glorious  attributes, 
and  his  deepest  designs.  "  Prophecy,"  says 
the  apostle  Pet«r,  "  came  not  of  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy  men  of  Ciod 
sjiake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  2  Peter  i.  Ti.  They  nourished  in 
a  continued  succession  during  a  period  of 
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more  than  a  tliousand  year*,  reckoning  from 
.Moaes  to  Malachi,   all  co-operdting  in  the 
[ume  designs,  uniting  in  one  spirit  to  de- 
[liver  the   same   doctrines,   and    to   predict 
fthe    same    blessings    to    mnnkind.       Their 
t  claims  to  a  divine  commission  were  demon- 
rgtrated  by  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  their 
doctrine ;  by  the  disinterested  zeal  and  un- 
daunted courage  with  which  they  prosecuted 
their  ministry,  and  persevered  in  their  great 
design,  and  by  the  unimpeachable  integrity 
of  trteir  conduct.     But  even  those  creden- 
tials of  a  divine  mission  were  still  further 
confirmed  by  the   exercise    of   miraculous 
j)owers,  and  oy  the  completion  of  many  less 
important  predictions  which   they  uttered, 
Deut.  xiii.  1 — 3;  xviii.  22;  Joshuas.  13;  1 
Sam.  xii.  8;  3  Kings  i,  10;  Isaiah  .Txzviii.  B; 
zlii.9i  iSam.  ix.G;  I  Kings  xiii.  3 ;  Jer.  xxviii. 
9 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  33.    When  not  immediately 
employed  in  the  di-scharge  of  their  sacred 
office,  they  lived  sequestered  from  the  world 
in  rehgioua  communities,  or  wandered  "  in 
deserts,  in  mountains,  and  in  caves  of  the 
earth;"  distinguished  by  their  ap^mrel,  and 
by  the  general  simplicity  of  their  style  of 
life,  2  Kings  i.  8;  iv.  10,  38;  vi.  1;  Isaiah 
XX.  2;  Matt.  iii.  4;  Ileb.  xi.  38  ;  Rev.  xi.  3. 
They  were  the  established  oracles  of  their 
country,  and  consulted  upon  all  occasions 
■when  It  was  necessary  to  collect  the  divine 
will  on  any  civil  or  religious  question.  These 
illustrious  personages  were  likewise  an  well 
the  types  as  the  harbingers  of  that  greater 
Propliet  whom   they  foretold ;    and  in  the 
general  outline  of  their  character,  as  well  as 
in  particular  events  of  their  lives,  they  pre- 
figured to  the  Jews  the  future  Teacher  of 
mankind.     Like  him,  also,  they  laboured  by 
every  exertion  to  instruct  and  reclaim ;  re- 
provmg  and  threatening  the  sinful,  however 
exalted  in  rank,  or  encircled  by  power,  with 
Buch   fearless   confidence   and   sincerity   as 
often  excited  respect.  The  most  intemperate 
princes  were   sometimes   compelled  unwU- 
lingly  to  hear  and  to  obey  their  directions, 
1  Kings  xii.  21—24;  xiii.  2 — 6;  xx  42,  43; 
xxi.   27  ;    2  C'hron.   xxviii.   9 — 14  ;    though 
often   BO   incensed   by  their  rebuke,  as  to 
resent  it  by  the  severest  persecutions.  Then  it 
vras  that  the  prophets  exhibited  the  integrity 
of  their  characters,  by  zealously  encounter, 
ing  oppression,  hatred,  and  death,  in  the 
cause  of  religion.     Then  it  was  that  they 
firmly  supported  "  trial  of  cruel  mockings 
and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and 
imprisonment.  'Vhvy  were  stoned,  they  were 
sawn  asunder,  were  ttinpted,  were  slain  with 
the  sword ;  they  wandered  about,  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented,"  evil  iutreated  for  those 
virtues  of  which  the  memorial  should  floiurish 
to  posterity,  and  martyred  for  righteouBness, 
which,  whenever  resentment  should  subside, 
it  would  be  deemed  honoiu^hle  to  reverence. 
Matt,  xxiii.  27—^9. 

The  manner  in  which  the  prophets  pub- 
lished their  iiredictions  was,  either  by  utter- 
ing them  idouil  in  some  public  place,  or  by 
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affixing  them  ou  the  gates  of  the  tempk, 
\'ii.  2  ;  Ezek.  iii.  10,  where  they  might! 
generally  seen  and  read.  L'pon 
portant  occasions,  when  it  was  m 
rouse  the  fears  of  a  disobedient  people, 
to  recal  them  to  repentance,  the  pro^i 
objects  of  universal  attention,  appear  to 
walked  about  publicly  in  sackcloth,  and 
every  external  mark  of  humiliation  and 
row.  They  then  adopted  extraordi 
modes  of  expresaing  their  convictioos  ofi 
pending  wrath,  and  endeavoured  to  w 
the  apprehensions  of  their  country,  ' 
most  striking  iUustration  of  ihreate; 
nisbment.  Thus  Jeremiah  made  boods 
yokes,  and  put  them  upoa  his  neck, 
xxrii.,  strongly  to  intimate  the  subj 
that  God  would  bring  on  the  natwiw 
Nebuchadnezzar  should  subdue,  loitl 
wise  walked  naked,  that  is,  withont  the 
garment  of  the  prophet,  and  barefoot, 
sign  of  the  diftress  that  awaited  the  ~ 
tians,  Isaiah  xx.  So  Jeremiali  broke 
potter's  vessel,  Jer.  lix. ;  and  Czekael 
licly  removed  his  household  goods  boat' 
city.  2  Kings  xsv.  4,  5 ;  Exek.  xii.  " ; 
forcibly  to  represent  by  the«e  actioiu 
correspondent  calamitiee  ready  to  fiAj 
nations  obnoxious  to  God's  wrath ; 
mode  of  expressing  important  ci 
by  action,  being  customary  and 
among  all  eastern  nations,  '/"he  great 
of  prophecy  was,  as  has  been  before  obsoril 
a  aescription  of  the  Messiah 
kingdom.  Matt.  xxvi.  56  ;  Luke  i 
31 ;  xxiv.  44  ;  John  i.  45  ;  Arts  uL' 
X.  43;  xiii.  29;  xv.  15;  xxriii.  23;  1 
i.  10 — 12.  These  were  gradually 
by  successive  pn;phet9  in  predjrtwm 
and  more  distinct.  They  were  at  fint  kdi 
forth  in  general  uromia«9 :  they  <rerc  •b'* 
wards  described  oy  figures,  aod  thtio^ 
out  under  t)'pes  and  allusive  inttitatwas,  ■! 
finally  foretold  in  the  full  lustre  of  daio^ 
tive  prophecy.  The  Hebrew  pro^Mi  w» 
chosen  of  God  to  testify  beforehapd  of  Ik 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  ghiiy  ikt 
should  follow.      .See  Paopuacr. 

PROPITIATION.       To   propitiaU  m  ■ 
appease,  to  atone,  to  turn  a«-ay  the  wnA  <■ 
an  offended  person.      In  the  case  b«fm  ^ 
the  wrath  turned  away  is  the  vradi  til  (io'< 
the  person  making  ilie  propitiation  is  Ckn(> 
the  propitiatmg  ofiering  or  saoifrt  ■  b 
blood.      All  this  is  expressed  ia  id«(  "• 
plicit  terms  in  the  following  passage* :  "iai 
tie  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sios,"  I  J«^^ 
2.     "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  ^n  ioreii^ 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  hitSealitl 
the  uropitiation  for  our  sins,  "  I  Jobs  i»  I* 
"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  he  »J"I* 
ation  through  faith   in   his  blood."  iuft  s 
2i.    The  word  used  in  the  two  imwSV*' 
sages  is  iKaofiht ;  in  the  last  ^«c^»m*.   W 
are  from  the  verb  tKAanm,  so  often  ■■'  ^ 
Greek  writers  to  express  the  actjMi  o'*'^ 
son  who,   in  some  appointed  way.  tsd" 
away  the  wrath  of  a  deity;  inl  tto^ 
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cannot  bear  the  sense  which  SocinuR  would 
put  upon  it, — the  destruction  of  sin.  This 
IS  not  supported  by  a  single  example.  With 
all  Greek  authorities,  whether  poets,  bisto  - 
rians,  or  others,  the  word  means  to  propiti- 
ate, and  is,  for  the  most  part,  construed  with 
an  accusative  case,  designating  the  person 
whose  displeasure  ia  averted.  As  this  coiild 
not  he  denied,  Crelliu.i  comes  to  the  aid  of 
Sorinus,  and  contends  that  the  sense  of 
this  word  was  not  to  be  taken  from  its 
common  use  in  the  Greek  tongue,  but  from 
the  HelleniHtic  use  of  it  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  LXX.,  and  the 
Apocrypha.  But  this  will  not  serve  him  ; 
for  botn  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  Greek  classic  writers.  "  He  shall 
offer  his  Uoir;«iv,  sin-offering,  saith  the  Lord 
God,"  Ezek.  xliv.  27.  "And  the  priest  shall 
take  the  blood  of  the  i^iKaaiiov,  sin-offering," 
Ezek.  xlv.  19.  Kpiii  ToC  iKaiTfuiv,  "  The  ram 
of  the  atonement,"  Num.  v.  8.  To  which 
may  be  added,  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  "  Now 
as  the  High  Priest  was  making  t\cuTiii>y,  an 
atonemmt,"  2  Mac.  iii.  33. 

The  propitiatory  sense  of  the  word  lAiurfiis- 
being  thus  fixed,  the  modem  Socinlans  have 
conceded,  in  their  note  on  1  John  ii.  2,  in  their 
Improved  Version,  that  it  meanfi  the  "  paci- 
fying of  an  oftended  party;"  but  they  sub- 
join, that  Christ  ia  a  propitiation,  because 
by  his  gospel  he  brings  sinners  to  repentance, 
and  thus  averts  the  divine  displeasure.  The 
concession  is  important ;  and  the  comment 
cannot  weaken  it,  because  of  its  absurdity ; 
for,  in  that  interpretation  of  jirupiliation, 
Alosea,  or  any  of  the  apostles,  or  any  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  now,  who  succeeds  in  bring- 
ing sinners  to  repentance,  ia  as  truly  a  pro- 
pitiation for  sin  as  Christ  himself.  On  Rom. 
lii.  25,  however,  the  authors  of  the  Imjiroved 
Version  continue  to  follow  their  master  So- 
cinus,  and  translate  the  passage,  "  whom  God 
bath  set  forth  a  propitiation,  through  faith 
in  his  blood,"  "  whom  God  bath  set  forth 
aa  a  mercy-seat  in  his  own  blood,"  and  lay 
great  stress  upon  this  rendering,  as  removing 
that  countenance  to  the  doctrine  uf  atone- 
ment by  vicarious  sufTeringa  which  the  com- 
mon translation  affords.  The  word  iAarljptoi' 
is  used  in  the  Sepiuagint  version,  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  express  the  mercy- 
seat  or  covering  of  the  ark.  But  so  little  ia 
to  be  gained  by  taking  it  in  this  sense  in  this 
passage,  that  this  rendering  is  adopted  by 
Bereral  orthodo.T  commentators  as  express- 
ing, by  a  figure,  or  rather  by  emphatically 
■upplying  a  type  to  the  antitype, — the  doc- 
trine of  our  Lord's  atonement.  The  mercy- 
Beat  was  so  called,  because,  under  the  Old 
^Testament,  it  was  the  place  where  the  Hiah 
^■Priest,  on  the  feast  of  expiation,  sprinkled  the 
^Klood  of  the  sin-otferings,  in  order  to  make  an 
Hstonement  for  himself  and  the  whole  congre- 
V  oration  ;  an<l,  since  God  accepted  the  offering 
which  was  then  made,  it  was,  for  this  reason, 
quoted  the  medium  through  which  God 
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showed  himself  propitious  to  the  people.  Willi 
reference  to  this.  Jesus  Christ  may  be  called  a 
mercy-seat,  as  being  the  person  in  or  through 
whom  God  shows  himself  propitious  to  man- 
kind. And  as,  under  the  law,  God  was  pro- 
pitious to  those  who  came  to  him  by  appear- 
mg  before  bis  mercy-seat  with  the  blood  of 
their  sin-offerings;  so,  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  be  is  propitious  to  those  who 
come  unto  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  through 
faith  in  that  blood  which  is  elsewhere  called 
"  the  blood  of  Bprinkling,"  and  which  he 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Some  able 
critics  have,  however,  argued,  from  the  force 
of  the  context,  that  the  word  ought  to  be 
taken  actively,  and  not  merely  declarntively ; 
not  as  "  a  propitiatory,"  but  as  "  a  propitia- 
tion," which,  says  Grotius,  is  shown  by  the 
mention  which  is  afterward?  made  of  blood, 
to  which  the  power  of  propitiation  is  as- 
cribed. Others  supply  Siv/m  or  Uptlov,  and 
n^nder  it  expiatory  sacrifice.  But,  whichever 
of  these  renderings  be  adopted,  the  same 
doctrine  is  held  forth  to  us.  The  covering 
of  the  ark  was  rendered  a  propitiatory  only 
by  the  blood  of  the  victims  sprinkled  before 
and  upon  it ;  and  wlicn  the  apostle  says,  that 
(iod  hath  get  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiatory, he  immediately  adds,  having  the 
ceremonies  of  the  temple  in  his  view, 
"  through  faith  in  his  blooil."  The  text, 
therefore,  contains  no  exhibition  of  any 
means  of  obtaining  mercy  but  through  the 
blood  of  sacrifice,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ifebrews,  "  With- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remis- 
sion i"  and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Ephe- 
aians  i.  7,  "  We  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  remission  of  sins."  It  ia  only  by 
his  blood  that  Christ  reconciles  us  to  God. 

Unable  as  they  who  deny  t!ie  vicarious 
nature  of  the  Bufferings  of  Christ  are  to 
evade  the  testimony  of  the  above  passages 
which  speak  of  our  Lord  as  "  n  propitiation," 
their  next  resource  often  is  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  wrath  in  <,u>d,  in  the  hope  of 
proving  that  propitiation,  in  a  proper  sense, 
cannot  be  the  doctrine  of  scri|)ture,  whatever 
may  be  the  force  of  the  mere  terms  which 
the  sacred  writers  employ.  In  order  to  give 
plausibility  to  their  statement,  they  pervert 
the  o|>inion  of  the  orthodox,  and  argue  aa 
though  it  formed  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  propitiation  and  oblation  for  sin,  to 
represent  God  as  naturally  an  implacable  and 
vengeful  being,  and  only  made  |>lacable  and 
disposed  to  show  mercy  by  satisfaction  being 
made  to  his  disijleasure  through  our  liord's 
sufTerings  and  neatii.  This  is  as  contrary  to 
scripture  as  it  is  to  the  opinions  of  all  sober 
persons  who  bold  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
atonement.  God  in  love ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  support  this  truth,  to 
assume  that  he  is  nothing  else.  He  has  other 
attributes,  which  hairnonize  with  this  and  with 
each  other;  though,  assuredly,  that  harmony 
cannot  be  established  by  any  who  deny  the 
propitiation  for  ein  made  by  the  death  of 
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Chrict.  It  ftifiiciently  proves  that  there  is  not 
only  DO  implacability  in  (Sod,  but  a  most  ten- 
der and  placable  affection  towards  the  sinninf 
human  race  itself,  and  that  the  8on  of  God, 
by  whom  the  propitiation  was  made,  was  the 
free  |(ift  of  the  Father  to  us.  This  is  the 
most  eminent  proof  of  his  love,  that,  for  our 
ssjtes,  and  that  mercy  might  be  extended  to 
ni,  "  He  spared  not  im  own  Son  i  but  deli- 
Tered  him  up  freely  for  us  all."  Tlius  he  is 
the  fountain  and  first  moving  cause  of  that 
scheme  of  recover}-  and  salvation  which  the 
incarnation  and  death  of  our  Lord  brought 
into  full  and  efficient  operation.  Tlie  true 
questions  are,  indeed,  not  whether  <iod  is 
love,  or  whether  he  is  of  a  placable  nature ; 
but  whether  Hod  is  holy  and  just ;  whether 
we,  his  creatures,  are  under  law  or  not; 
whether  this  law  has  any  penalty,  and 
whether  God,  in  his  rectoral  character,  is 
bound  to  execute  and  uphold  that  law. 
As  the  justice  of  God  is  punitive,  (and  if  it 
is  not  punitive,  his  laws  are  a  dead  letter,) 
then  is  there  wrath  in  (iod ;  then  is  God 
angry  with  the  wicked ;  then  is  man,  as  a 
sinner,  obnoxious  to  this  anger;  and  so  a 
propitiation  becomes  necessary  to  turn  it 
away  from  him.  Nor  are  these  terms  un- 
acriptural ;  they  are  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  emphatically  as  in  the  Old ;  though 
the  former  is,  in  a  special  sense,  a  revela- 
tion of  the  mercy  of  God  to  man.  John 
declares  that,  if  anv  man  believeth  not  on 
the  Son  of  God,  "  tne  wrath  of  God  abideth 
upon  him ;"  and  St.  Paul  affirms,  that  "  the 
wrath  of  (iod  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
of  men."  The  day  of  judgment  is,  with  re- 
ference to  the  ungodly,  said  to  be  "  the  day 
of  wrath;"  (iod  is  called  "a  consuming 
fire;"  and,  as  such,  is  the  object  of  "  rever- 
ence and  godly  fear."  Nor  is  this  his  dis- 
pleasure light,  and  the  consequences  of  it  a 
tridtng  and  temporary  inconvenience.  When 
we  only  regard  the  consequences  which  have 
followed  sin  in  society,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
add  to  these  the  many  direct  and  fearful  inflic- 
tions of  punishment  which  have  proceeded 
from  the  "  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,"  then, 
to  use  the  language  of  scripture,  "  our  flesh 
may  well  tremhle  because  of  his  judgments." 
But  when  we  look  at  the  future  state  of  the 
wicked  as  represented  in  scripture,  though  it 
is  expressed  geaerolly.  and  surrounded  with 
the  mystery  of  a  place,  and  a  condition  of 
being,  unknown  to  us  in  the  present  state,  all 
evils  which  history  has  crowded  into  the  lot 
of  man  ajipear  inatgnificant  in  comparison  of 
banishment  from  (iod,  separation  from  good 
men,  public  condemnation,  torment  of  spirit, 
"weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth," 
•'everlasting destruction,"  "everlasting fire." 
Let  men  talk  ever  so  much  or  eloquently  of 
the  pure  benevolence  of  God,  they  cannot 
abolish  the  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of 
human  suffering  in  this  world  as  the  effects 
of  transgression;  nor  can  they  discharge 
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theM  fearful  comminations  from  the  pa^ 
of  the  book  of  God.  Thene  cannot  be  criti- 
cised awav;  and  if  it  ia  "Jesus  who  sarei 
us  from  tnis  wrath  to  come."  that  is,  from 
thoRe  effects  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  are 
to  come,  then,  but  for  him,  we  should  hare 
been  liable  to  them.  That  principle  in  God, 
from  which  such  effects  follow,  the  scriptures 
caU  wrath ;  and  they  who  deny  the  existence 
of  wTath  in  God,  deny,  therefore,  the  scrip- 
tures. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
this  wrath  is  a  passion  in  God  ;  or  that, 
though  we  contend  that  the  awful  attri- 
bute of  his  justice  requires  satisfaction,  in 
order  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  guilty,  m 
afford  rea.<ion  to  any  to  charge  us  with  attri- 
buting vengeful  affections  to  the  divine  Be- 
ing. "  Our  adversaries,"  says  Bishop  StiJ- 
hngfleet,  "first  make  opinions  for  us,  and 
then  show  that  they  are  unreasonable.  They 
first  suppose  that  anger  in  God  is  to  be  an- 
sidcred  as  a  passion,  and  that  passion  a 
of  revenge ;  and  then  tell  us,  that  if  we  ^ 
prove  that  this  desire  of  revenge  can  be 
ficd  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  then  vt  aa 
never  prove  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  be 
true :  whereas,  we  do  not  mean,  by  Goi't 
anger,  any  such  passion,  but  the  just  declan- 
tion  of  God's  wdl  to  punish,  upon  our  pro- 
vocation of  him  by  our  sins  ;  we  do  not  oiikr 
the  design  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  that 
may  please  himself  in  revenging  the 
the  guilty  upon  the  mo.^t  innocent  \ 
because  we  make  the  desitpi  of  punisl 
not  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  anger  as  a 
of  revenge,  but  to  be  the  vindication  of  the 
honour  and  rights  of  the  offended  person  bf 
such  a  way  as  he  himself  shall  judge  satiifac- 
tory  to  the  ends  of  his  government."  S» 
Atonement  and  ExpiATiorr. 

PROPITIATORY,  among  the  Jews, «« 
the  cover  or  Ud  of  the  ark  of  the  covenaal, 
which  was  lined  both  within  and  withori 
with  plates  of  gold,  insomuch  that  there  •» 
no  wood  to  be  seen.  Some  even  take  it  to 
have  been  one  piece  of  massive  gold.  Th« 
cherubiras  spread  their  wingi  over  the  pro- 
pitiatory. This  propitiatory  vna  a  type  or 
figure  of  Christ.     See  Propitiatio?i. 

PRO.SELVFE,  llpoaiiKtrrtn,  signifiet  * 
ftranger,  a  for  turner  ;  the  Hebrew  word  i;, 
or  T3J,  also  denotes  a  stranger,  ant  wto 
comes  from  abroad,  or  from  another  pl»t 
In  the  hmguage  of  the  Jews,  thcMe  «ftn 
called  by  this  name  who  came  to  dwell  ■ 
their  country,  or  who  embraced  their  isB- 

fion,  being  not  Jews  by  birth.  In  the  N(v 
es lament  they  are  called  sometimes  pnm- 
Ijrtes,  and  sometimes  gentiles,  fearing  Gti 
AcU  ii.  5  i  X.  2,  22 ;  xiii.  16.  50.  Tb« 
Jews  distinguish  two  kinds  of  prosilrM- 
The  first,  proselytes  of  the  gate ;  UM  lata. 
proselytes  of  justice  or  righteousiMM.  TW 
first  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Israel,  or  ev«  o* 
of  that  countr}',  and,  without  obligiftf  «!*«■• 
selves  to  circxuncision,  or  to  any  otha  <*^ 
mony  of  the  law,  feared  and  wm^pfti  *» 
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tnte  Ood,  obMrring  the  rnlei  impoaed  on 
Noah.  Theae  were,  according  to  the  nbbins, 
1.  To  ■bstaio  from  idolatry  ;  3.  From  bhu- 
phetnjr :  3,  From  murder ;  4.  From  adultery  ; 
S.  Frum  theft ;  6.  Tu  appoint  juitt  aod  upright 
judge* ;  7.  Not  to  eat  tde  fle«h  of  any  animal 
eitt  off  while  it  wan  alive.  Maimoniues  says, 
that  the  (irat  lix  of  these  prtcepts  were  given 
to  Adam,  and  the  gevcnth  to  Noah.  The 
priTiIegr<i  of  proselytes  of  the  gate  were,  fir«t, 
tbal  through  holine«a  they  miijht  have  hope 
of  eternal  hfe.  Mecondlv,  they  could  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  share  in  the  out- 
ward pruaperities  of  it.  It  is  said  they  did 
oot  dwell  m  the  cities,  but  only  in  the  sub- 
urb* and  the  vUlai^es ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
tlw  Jews  often  admitted  into  their  cities,  not 
00I7  proselytes  of  habitation,  but  also  gen- 
tilca  and  idolaters,  as  appears  by  the  re- 
proaches on  this  account,  throughout  the 
•rripiurea. 

PVoselytM  of  justice  or  of  righteousneiu 
were  thuM  converted  to  Judaism,  who  had 
mgagcd  tbemaelres  to  receive  circumcision, 
nd  10  nWrve  the  whole  law  of  Moses. 
*rbuA  were  they  admitted  to  all  the  preroga- 
Ure*  of  the  peo])le  of  the  Lord.  The  rabbins 
inform  us  that,  before  circumcision  waa  ad- 
minHirred  to  them,  and  before  they  were 
■diaitted  into  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
ibey  were  examined  about  the  motives  of 
tbrir  coiivemion  ;  whether  the  change  was 
▼oluntary,  or  whether  it  proceeded  from  in- 
lcre*t.  fear,  ambition.  Sic.  When  the  pro- 
selyte was  well  proved  und  instnicled,  they 
^ve  bun  circumcision  ;  and  when  the  wound 
of  hi«  circutnctBion  healed,  they  gave  him 
liaptiam,  by  plunging  hiij  whole  body  into  a 
eiatem  of  water,  by  only  one   immersion. 

»i      BoT*  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  girU 
tutder  thirteen,  could  not  become  proselvte-t 
^ill  they  had  obtained  the  consent  of  their 
parrnti.  or.  in  case  of  refusal,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  officers  of  justice.     Baptism  in 
respect  of  girls  had  the  same  effect  a.s  cir- 
cunicivion  ui  respect  of  boys.    I'^ach  of  them, 
hj  means  of  this,  received,  as  it  were,  a  new 
birtli,  so  that  those  who  were  their  parent.1 
^  Ivefure  were  no  longer  regarded  a.8  such  after 
Hthia  Ceremony,  and  those  who  before  were 
Hplaves  now  became  free. 
^B    Many,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  there 
^Bfiptani  to  be  no  ground  whatever  in  scrip- 
tare  for  this  distinction  of  proselytes  of  the 
0Btie.  and  proselytes  of  righteousneas.    "  .Ac- 
"       to   my  idea,"   naya   Dr.  Tomline, 
jrtea  were  those,  and  thos«  only,  who 
opon  themselves  the  obligation  of  the 
Moaaic  law,  but  retained  that  name 
^My  w«re  admitted  into  the  congregation 
•f  the  Lord  aa  adopted  children.     Cientile* 
W9T9  allowed  to  worship  and  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  <jod  of  Israel  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
lie ;  and  some  of  them,  persuaded  of  the 
and  universal  soVereignty  of  the  Lord 
ah,  might  renounce  idolatry  without 
taf  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  such  persona 
to  ma  ncTer  to  be  called  proselyte*  in 
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■rripture,  or  in  any  ancient  Christian  writer." 
He  also  observes  that  "  the  term  proteiytet 
<(f  the  gate  is  derived  from  an  expression  fre- 
quent in  the  Old  Testament ;  namely,  '  the 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gate*;'  but  I 
think  it  evident  that  the  strangers  were  those 
gentiles  who  were  permitted  to  Uvc  amons 
the  Jews  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
whom  the  Jews  were  forbidden  '  to  vex  or  op- 
press,' so  long  as  they  hved  in  a  peaceable 
manner."  Dr.  Lardner  says,  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  Jewish 
proselytes  can  be  found  in  any  Christian 
writer  before  the  fourteenth  century  or 
later."  Dr.  Jennings  also  observes  that 
"  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  the  scripture  hiatorv  of  the  exist, 
ence  of  such  proselytes  of  the  gate,  aa  the 
rabbins  mention  ;  nor,  indeed,  of  any  who 
with  propriety  can  be  styled  prooelytes,  ex- 
cept such  as  fully  embraced  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion." 

PROSEUCH.E.      Ihat    the    Jews    had 
houses,  or  places  for  prayer,  called  «po«rvxal, 
appears  from  a  variety  of  passages  in  Philo ; 
and,    particularly    in    his    oration    against 
Flaccus,   he  complains  that  their  vpw<i/xal 
were   pulled  down,  and  there  wa»  no  place 
left  in  which  they  might  worship  Ood  and 
pray  for  Cesar.     Among  tho»e  who  make 
the  synagogues  and  proseuck*  to  he  different 
places,  are  the  learned  Mr.  Joseph  Mede 
and  Dr.  Prideaux  ;  and  they  think  the  differ- 
ence consists  partly  in  the  form  of  the  edi- 
fice i   a  synagogue,  they  say,  being  roofed 
hke   our  houses  or  churches;    and  a  ^ro- 
teucka  being  only  encompassed  with  a  wall, 
or  some  other  mound  or  enclosure,  and  open 
at    the  top,  like   our  courts.      They   make 
them  to  differ  in  situation  ;  synagogues  be- 
ing  in  towns   and  cities,  prosruclue  in  thu 
fields,  and  frequently  by  the  rivcr-side.    Dr. 
Pndeaux   mentions   another  distinction,  in 
respect  to  the  service  performed  in  them.  In 
synagogues,  he  says,  t nc  prayew  were  offered 
up  in  public  forms  in  common  for  the  whole 
congregation;    but   in  the  proteucktt   they 
prayed,  as  in  the  temple,  every  one  apart  for 
himself.     And  thus  our  .Saviour  prayed  in 
the  proteucka  into  which  he  entered.     Yet, 
after  all,  the  proof  in  favour  of  this  notion  is 
not  so  strong,  but  that  it  still  remains  a  ques- 
tion with  some,  whether  the  synagogues  and 
the  proteuchte  were  anything  more  than  two 
different  names  for  the  same  place  ;  the  one 
taken  from  the  people's  assembUng  in  them, 
the  other   from  the  ser'i-ice  to  which  they 
were  more  immediately  appropriated,  namely, 
prayer.     Neverthfiejs,  the  name  proteucka 
will  not  prove  that  tliey  were  appropriated 
only  to  prayer,  and  therefore  were  different 
from  synagogues,   in  which  the   scriptures 
were  also  read  and  expounded ;    since  the 
temple,  in  which  sacrifice«  were  offered,  and 
all  tnc  parts  of  divine  service  were  performed, 
is   called  of«»i  wpoctvxni,  a  koute  of  praftr. 
Matt.  xxi.  13. 
PROTESTANT.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
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called  B  diet  at  Spire,  in  1629,  to  request  aid 
from  the  Oennan  princes  against  the  Turks, 
and  to  devise  the  most  efl'ectual  means  for 
allayini;  the  religious  disputes  which  then 
raged  in  consequence  of  Luther's  opposition 
to  the  established  religion.  In  this  diet  it 
was  decreed  by  Ferdinand,  archduke  of 
Austria,  and  other  popish  princes,  that  in 
the  countries  which  nad  enioraced  the  new 
religion,  it  «bciald  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it 
till  the  meeting  of  a  council ;  hut  that  no 
Roman  L'atbolic  should  be  allowed  to  turn 
Lutheran,  and  that  the  Reformers  should  de- 
liver nothing  in  their  sermons  contrarv  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  church.  Against 
this  decree,  six  Lutheran  princes,  namely, 
John  and  Cieorge,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  tmest  and  Francis,  the  two 
dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  deputies 
of  thirteen  imperial  towns,  namely,  .Stras- 
burg,  11m,  Xuremherg,  Constance,   Rottin- 

?en,  Windshcim,  Memmingen,  Xortlingen, 
lindaw,  Kerapten,  Hailliron,  Wissemburg, 
and  St.<iall,  formally  and  solemnly  protested 
and  declared  that  they  appealed  to  a  general 
council ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Protestants, 
by  which  the  followers  of  Luther  have  ever 
since  been  knoiirn.  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
them  J  fur  it  soon  after  included  the  Calvin- 
ists,  and  has  now  of  a  long  time  been  applied 
generally  to  the  Christian  sects,  of  whatever 
denomination,  and  in  ivhatcver  country  they 
may  be  found,  which  have  separated  from  the 
■ee  of  Rome. 

Mr.  t'hillingivorlh,  addressing  himself  to 
a  writer  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
speaks  of  the  religion  of  the  protestants  in 
tfic  following  excellent  terras :  "  Know  then, 
Sir,  that  when  I  say  the  religion  of  Protest- 
ants is  in  prudence  to  be  preferred  before 
yours,  on  the  one  side,  I  do  not  understand 
by  your  religion  the  doctrine  of  BeUarminc, 
or  Baronius,  or  any  other  private  man 
amongst  you,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  of  the  Jesuitn,  or  of  the  Dominicans, 
or  of  any  other  particular  company  among 
yoti,  but  that  wherein  you  all  agree,  or  pro- 
fess to  agree,  the  {ioctnne  of  the  cmmcii  of 
Trent ;  so,  accordingly,  on  the  other  side, 
by  the  religion  of  Protestants,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand die  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  Calvin, 
or  Melancthon,  nor  the  eonfcssion  of  Augs- 
burg, or  Geneva,  nor  the  catechism  of  Hei- 
delberg, nor  the  Articles  of  the  church  of 
England,  no,  nor  the  hannony  of  IVotcstant 
confessions  ;  but  that  in  which  tliey  all  agree, 
and  which  they  all  subscribe  with  a  greater 
harmony,  as  a  perfect  rule  of  faitn  and 
action  ;  that  is,  the  Bible.  The  Bible,  I  say, 
the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protesianta, 
What.socver  else  they  believe  besides  it,  and 
the  plain,  irrefragaote,  indubitable  conse- 
quences of  it,  wetl  may  they  hold  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  faith  and 
religion,  neither  can  they  with  coherence  to 
their  own  grounda  believe  it  themselves,  nor 
require  belief  of  it  of  others,  without  most 
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high  and  most  schismatical  presumptioiL  I, 
for  my  part,  after  a  long  ana,  as  1  verily  be- 
lieve and  hope,  impartial,  search  of  the  true 
way  to  eternal  happiness,  do  profess  plainly 
that  I  cannot  find  any  rest  for  the  sole  of  i 
foot  but  upon  this  rock  only.  I  see  _ "  ' 
and  with  my  own  eyes,  that  there  are  { 
against  popes,  and  councils  against  counciut 
some  fathers  against  other  fatliers,  the  same 
fathers  against  themselves ;  a  consent  of 
fathers  of  one  age  a^inat  a  ooaaeht  of 
fathers  of  anoUicr  age ;  traditive  interpreta- 
tions of  scripture  are  pretended,  but  then 
are  few  or  none  to  be  found  ;  no 
but  that  of  scripture  can  derive  itself 
the  fountain,  but  may  be  plainly 
either  to  hare  been  brooght  in  in  such  an 
age  after  Christ,  or  that  in  such  an  age  (t 
was  not  in.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  sufficient 
certainty  but  of  scripture  only  for  any  con- 
sidering man  to  build  upon,  liiis,  therefore, 
and  this  only,  I  have  reason  to  believe.  Thii 
I  will  profess  ;  according  to  this  1  will  lire; 
and  for  this,  if  there  be  occasion,  I  will  not 
only  willingly,  but  even  gladly,  lose  my  life, 
though  I  should  be  sorry  that  ChnsiiiiH 
should  take  it  from  roe.  Propose  me  any 
thing  out  of  this  book,  and  require  whetha 
I  believe  or  no,  and,  seem  it  never  so  ine 
prebensible  to  human  reason,  I  will  sub 
it  with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  do^ 
monstration  can  be  stronger  than  this, 
hath  said  so,  therefore  it  is  true.  In  other 
things,  I  will  take  no  man's  liberty  of  judg- 
ing from  him ;  neither  shall  any  man  tan 
mine  from  me." 

Under  such  views  the  Bible  is  held  u  the 
only  sure  foundation  upon  which  all  true 
Protestants  build  every  article  of  the  hith 
which  they  profes-i,  and  every  point  of  doc- 
trine which  they  teach ;  and  all  other  foond- 
ations,  whether  they  be  the  decisions  c£ 
councils,  the  confessions  of  churches,  tht 
prescripts  of  poi>e8,or  the  expositions  of  pn- 
vate  men,  are  considered  by  them  as  «iitdT 
and  unsafe,  or  as  in  no  wise  to  be  ultimsteljr 
relied  on.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  by 
no  means  fastidiously  reject  them  as  of  oo 
use;  for  whilst  they  admit  the  Bible,  or  tbt 
scriptures  uf  the  Old  and  New  TeslameDi, 
to  he  the  only  infallible  rule  by  which  we  most 
measure  the  tnith  or  falsehood  of  every  irli- 
gtous  opinion,  they  are  sensible  that  aU  men 
are  not  equally  htted  to  understand  or  to 
apply  this  rule;  and  that  the  wisest  ncn 
want,  on  many  occasions,  all  the  helps  tf- 
forded  by  the  learning  and  research  of  othen 
to  enable  them  to  understand  its  precise  «- 
lure,  and  to  define  its  certain  extent.  Then 
helps  are  great  and  numerous,  having  bm 
supplied,  in  every  age  of  the  chtirch,l>f  *< 
united  labours  of  learned  men  in  every  ew* 
try,  and  by  none  in  greater  abundanM  A* 
by  those  in  Protestant  communions. 

PROVERBS,  short  aphorisms,  ««!  «»■ 
tentious  moral  and  prudential  ma.iiia>,  IM- 
ally  expressed  in  numbers,  or  rhythm. or «• 
titneais,  a«  being  more  easilf  remeaba*^ 
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and  of  more  uae,  than  abstruse  and  methodi- 
cal diHCoursni.  This  method  uf  innructiou 
a^pearn  to  b«  peculiarly  Muitud  to  the  dispo- 
aition  and  geniiu  of  the  AniaticH,  among 
whom  it  has  prevailed  from  the  earlieMt  ages. 
The  GymnosouhiKlK  uf  India  delivered  their 
philoaopliy  in  hrief  eni({matical  sentences;  a 
pncticc  adopted  and  carried  to  a  i(reat  ex- 
tent by  the  ancient  E|{yptiani<.  The  mode 
of  conveying  instruction  hy  compendious 
nuzims  oolained  among  the  Jexvs,  from  the 
firtt  danm  of  their  literature,  to  its  final  ex- 
tinction in  the  east  through  the  power  of  the 
Mohammedan  armc ;  and  it  was  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  we 
learn  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerom.  'llie 
eloi]urnce  of  Arabia  wa*  moatly  exhibited  in 
drtarhfd  and  unconnected  ventences,  which, 
like  »o  many  loose  gems,  attracted  attention 
b/  the  fulnesM  of  the  periods,  the  elegance  of 
the  phraiieology,  and  the  acutenesa  of  pro- 
verbial sayings.  Nor  do  the  .Asiatics  at 
prencnt  dtiTer,  in  this*  respect,  from  their 
Ancc*tiir»,  aa  numerouii  amihdl,  or  mural 
aentencex,  are  in  cu'culation  throughout  the 
regions  uf  the  east,  some  of  which  have 
been  published  by  Hottinger,  Erpenius,  the 
younger  Schultcns,  and  utners  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  purMiit  of  ori- 
ental learning.  "  The  moralists  of  the  east," 
■aya  .^ir  \N'illiam  Jones,  "  have,  in  general, 
chia«en  to  deliver  their  precepta  in  short 
•mtentious  maxims,  to  illustrate  them  by 
apriijhtly  comparisons,  or  to  inculcate  them 
in  the  very  ancient  forms  of  agreeable  apo- 
logues :  there  are,  indeed,  both  in  .-Xrahic 
t>nd  PersiNn,  philosophical  tracts  on  ethics, 
written  with  sound  ratiocination  and  elegant 
perspicuity ;  but  in  every  part  of  the  eastern 
worlii,  from  Pekin  to  Damascus,  the  popular 
V«achcr!i  uf  moral  wisdom  have  immemorially 
been  poets ;  and  there  would  In:  no  end  of 
cnuiiicriiing  their  works,  which  are  still  ex- 
tant III  the  6ve  prmcipal  languages  of  Asia." 
'Ilic  ingrniuus  but  ever-disputing  and  locjua- 
ciou*  lirceks  were  indebted  to  the  same 
fur  their  earlieat  instruction  in  wia- 
dom.  'llie  sayings  of  the  *even  wise  men, 
■  goUen  nnes  of  Pythagoras,  the  remains 
ToMgiua  and  Phocylides,  if  genuine,  and 
"  of  the  older  poets,  testify  the  pre- 
of  aphorisms  in  ancient  lireece.  Had 
mens  remained  of  Hellenic  proverbs, 
might  have  concluded  this  to  have  been 
tiu  case  i  for  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  rudi- 
lamta,  if  not  the  principal  part,  of  their 
knowledge  from  those  whom  they  arrogantly 
Scrmed  barbarians ;  and  it  is  only  th^ougn 
tlw  medium  of  compendious  maxims  and 
htitl  tcQlcnce*  that  traditionary  knowledge 
ba  praaerved.  This  mode  of  cummuni- 
Ctting  moral  and  practical  wisdom  accorded 
wtlh  the  sedate  and  deliberative  character  of 
tbe  Romatu ;  and.  m  truth,  from  its  influ- 
€BC«  01W  the  mind,  and  its  fltness  for  popu- 
lar instruction,  proverbial  expreasioos  exist 
io  all  ages  and  in  all  languages. 

Prvverba,   in  the  Ilebreir  language,  are 
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called  tatfhalim,  which  is  derived  from  a  verb 
signifying  both  "to  rule,"  "to  have  domi- 
nion," and  "  to  compare,"  "  to  hken,"  "  to 
BHsimilate  : "  hence  the  term  denotes  the 
highly-figurative  and  poetical  style  in  gene- 
ral, and  likewise  those  comftendious  and 
authoritative  sentences  in  particular  which 
are  commonly  denominated  proverbs.  This 
term,  which  our  translators  have  adopted 
after  the  Vulgate,  denotes,  according  to  our 
great  lexicographer,  "  a  short  sentence  fre- 
quently repeated  bv  the  people,  a  saw,  an 
adage  ;  "  and  no  other  word  can,  perhaps, 
be  substituted  more  accurately  expresginfl- 
the  force  of  the  Hebrew  :  or,  if  there  cuulrl, 
it  has  been  so  long  familiarized  by  constant 
use,  that  a  change  is  totally  inadmissible. 

The  Metkalim,  or  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  well 
as  of  the  rank  and  renown  of  their  author, 
would  be  received  with  submissive  deference ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  would  rapidly 
spread  throut;h  every  part  of  the  Jewish  ter- 
ritories. The  pious  instructions  of  the  king 
would  be  listened  to  with  the  attention  and 
respect  they  deserve,  and,  no  doubt,  would 
be  carefully  recorded  by  a  people  attached 
to  bis  person,  and  holding  his  wisdom  in  the 
highest  admiration.  These,  either  preserved 
in  writing,  or  handed  down  by  oral  commu- 
nication, were  subsequently  collected  into 
one  volume,  and  constitute  the  book  in  the 
sacred  canon,  entitled,  "  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel." 
The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  title, 
and  those  in  chap.  x.  I,  and  sxv.  1,  cannot  be 
disputed  ;  not  the  smallest  reason  appears 
for  calUng  them  in  question.  One  portion 
of  the  hook,  from  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
to  the  end  of  the  twenty-ninth,  was  compiled 
by  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  as  appears  from  the 
title  prefixed  to  it.  EUakim,  Shebna,  Joah, 
Isaiah,  Husea,  and  Micah,  personages  of 
eminence  and  worth,  were  contemporary 
with  Hezekiah;  but  whether  these  or  others 
executed  the  compilation,  it  is  now  imposai. 
ble  to  determine.  They  were  persons,  how- 
ever, as  we  may  reasonably  suiipose,  well 
qualified  for  the  undertaking,  who  rolK'cted 
what  were  known  to  be  the  genuine  jifoverbs 
of  Solomon  from  the  various  writings  in 
which  they  were  disjierscd,  ami  arranged 
them  in  their  present  order.  Whether  the  pre- 
ceding twenty-four  chapters,  which,  doubt- 
less, existed  in  a  combined  form  previous  to 
the  additional  collection,  were  compded  by 
the  author,  or  some  other  person,  is  quite 
uncertain.  Both  collections,  however,  being^ 
made  at  so  early  a  period,  is  a  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  Proverbs  are  the  Kenuine 
production  of  Solomon,  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed ;  for,  from  the  death  of  Solomon  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  according  to  the  Bible 
chronology,  was  a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  years,  or,  according  to  Dr. 
Hales,  two  hundred  and  si\ty-tive  years; 
too  short  a  apace  to  admit  of  any  forgery  or 
matarial  snor,  as  either  must  have  b«en  im- 
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mediately  detected  by  the  worthies  who 
flouriBhed  during  the  virtuoui  rei^n  of 
HezL'kiah. 

PROVIDENCE,  the  conduct  and  direc- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  the  universe,  by 
a  superior  intelligent  Being.  The  notion  of 
a  providence  is  founded  upon  this  truth,  that 
the  Creator  has  not  so  fixed  and  ascertained 
the  laws  of  nature,  nor  bo  connected  the 
chain  of  second  causes,  as  to  leave  the  world 
to  itself,  but  that  he  still  preserves  the  reins 
in  his  own  hands,  and  occasionally  inter- 
venes, alters,  restrains,  enforces,  duspenda, 
&c.,  those  laws  by  a  particular  providence. 
Some  use  the  word  promdence  in  a  more 
general  sense,  signifying  by  it  that  power  or 
action  by  which  the  several  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion are  ordinarily  directed.  Thus  Damas- 
cenus  defines  providence  to  be  that  divine 
ivill  by  which  all  things  are  ordered  and  di- 
rected to  the  proper  end  :  which  notion  of 
pruvtiknce  «up|i08es  no  laws  at  all  fixed  by 
the  author  of  natiire  at  the  creation,  but  that 
he  reserved  it  at  large,  to  be  governed  by 
himself  immediately.  The  Epicureans  denied 
any  divine  providence,  as  thinking  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  ease  and  repose  ofthe  divine 
nature  to  meddle  at  all  with  human  atTairs. 
Jiimplictus  argues  thus  for  a  providence  :  If 
God  does  nut  look  to  theaflfairs  of  the  world, 
it  is  either  because  he  cannot  or  will  not ; 
but  the  first  is  absurd,  since,  to  govern  can- 
not be  difficult  where  to  create  was  ca«y ; 
and  the  latter  is  both  al)8urd  and  blasphem- 
ous. In  Plato's  Tenth  Dialogue  of  Laws, 
he  teaches  e.YceUenily,  that  Uince  what  is 
self-moving  is,  by  it.t  nature,  before  that 
which  moves  only  in  cocisecjuence  o(  being 
moved)  mind  must  be  prior  to  matter,  and 
the  cause  of  all  its  modilications  and  changes ; 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  an  universal 
mind  possessed  of  all  perfection,  which  pro- 
duced imd  which  actuates  all  things.  After 
this  he  shows  ihat  the  Deity  exercises  a  par- 
ticular providence  over  the  world,  taking 
care  of  small  no  Xaa  thiin  great  things.  In 
proving  this  he  observes  "  that  a  superior 
nature  of  such  exceUence  as  the  divine, 
which  hears,  sees,  and  knows  all  things, 
cannot,  in  any  instance,  be  subject  to 
negligence  or  sloth  ;  that  the  meanest 
and  the  greatest  parts  of  the  world  are 
all  equally  hia  work  or  possession ;  that 
great  things  cannot  be  rightly  taken  care  of 
without  taking  care  of  small ;  and  that,  in 
all  cases,  the  more  able  and  perfect  any  art- 
ist is,  (as  a  physician,  an  architect,  or  the 
ruler  of  the  state,)  the  more  his  skill  and 
care  appear  in  little  as  well  as  great  things. 
Let  us  not,  tlien,"  says  he,  "  conceive  of 
(iod  as  worse  than  even  mortal  artists." 

The  term  providence,  in  its  primary  signi- 
fication, simply  denotes  foresight ;  and  if  we 
allow  the  e.\iatenee  of  a  supreme  Being  who 
formed  tht>  universe  at  first,  we  must  neces- 
aarily  allow  that  he  baa  a  perfect  foresight  of 
every  event  which  at  any  time  takes  place  in 
the  natural  or  moral  world,  Matter  can  have 


no  motion,  nor  spirit  any  energr,  bat  what 
is  derived  from  him ;  nor  can  he  be  ignorant 
of  the  effects  which  they  will,  either  sepa- 
rately or  conjointly,  produce.  A  common 
mechanic  has  knowledge  of  the  work  of  hit 
o\vn  hands ;  when  he  puts  the  machine  which 
he  ha-s  made  in  motion,  he  foresees  how  long 
it  will  go,  and  what  ^ill  be  the  slate  and 
position  of  its  several  parts  at  any  particular 
point  of  time  ;  or,  if  he  is  not  perfectly  able 
to  do  this,  it  is  because  he  is  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  the  mate- 
riats  which  he  has  used  in  its  ronatruction : 
they  are  not  of  his  making,  and  they  may 
therefore  have  qualities  which  he  does  not 
understand,  and  consequently  cannot  regu- 
late. But  in  the  imroenae  machine  of  the 
universe  there  is  nothing  except  that  which 
(iod  has  made;  all  the  powers  and  proper- 
ties, relations  and  dependencies,  which  cre- 
ated things  have,  they  have,  both  in  kind 
and  degree,  from  him.  Nothing',  therefore, 
it  should  seem,  can  come  to  pass  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  pan  of  the  univerae,  which 
its  incomprehensible  Architect  did  not,  from 
the  moment  his  almighty  fiat  called  it  into 
existence,  clearly  foresee.  The  providence 
of  God  is  implied  in  his  very  existence  ai  an 
intelligent  Creator ;  and  it  imports  not  ooly 
an  abstract  foresight  of  all  possible  events, 
but  such  a  predisposition  of  causes  and 
effects,  such  an  adjustment  of  means  and 
ends,  as  seems  to  us  to  exclude  that  contin- 
gency of  human  actions  with  which,  as  n- 
neclants  of  positive  rewards  and  punitiunent^ 
\\\  another  world,  we  firmly  believe  it  to  be 
altogether  consistent. 

By  providence  we  may  understand,  not 
merely  foresight,  but  an  uniform  and  con- 
stant operation  of  (.iod  subsequent  to  the  act 
of  crcuiion.  Thus,  in  every  machine  formed 
by  human  ingenuity,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
the  action  of  some  extraneous  power  to  pat 
the  machine  in  motion :  a  proper  coostroc- 
tion  and  disposition  of  parts  not  being  ii>fi> 
cient  to  effect  the  end  :  there  must  be  I 
spring,  or  a  weight,  or  an  impulse  of  air  or 
water,  or  some  substance  or  other,  on  which 
the  motion  of  the  several  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine musit  depend.  In  like  manner,  the 
machine  of  the  universe  depends  upon  ic> 
Creator  for  the  commencement  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  motion  of  its  several  parts. 
The  power  by  which  the  insensible  pirticka 
of  matter  coalesce  into  sensible  lumps,  as 
well  as  that  by  which  the  great  orbs  of  the 
universe  are  reluctantly,  as  it  were,  retained 
ID  their  courses,  admits  not  an  expUmiiOB 
from  mechanical  causes  :  the  effects  of  bM^ 
of  them  are  different  from  such  as  mere  mat- 
ter and  motion  can  produce ;  they  must  nln- 
inately  be  referred  to  God.  Vegetable  ■od 
animal  life  and  increase  cannot  b«  aceoanted 
fur.  without  recurring  to  him  aa  the 
cause  of  both.  In  all  these  respects 
vidence  of  God  is  something  more  than 
sight;  it  is  a  continual  inQuence,  an  nnl; 
versal  agency  j  "  by  him  all  things  ci 
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ciid  "  in  him  «e  lire,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being." 

Much  labour  haa  been  employed  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  by 
the  poirer*  of  mecnanism,  or  the  necessary 
lawa  of  matter  and  motion.  But  this,  as  we 
imagine,  cannot  be  done.  The  primary 
CUMM  of  thinfrs  muat  certainly  he  eome 
poarera  and  principles  not  mechanical,  other- 
viae  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  an  endless  progression  of  mo. 
Cion!<  communicated  frum  matter  to  matter, 
without  any  fmt  mciver  ;  or  of  saying  that 
the  first  impelling  matter  moved  itself  The 
former  is  an  absurdity  too  great  to  be  em- 
braced by  any  one ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  essential  inactivity  of  matter 
ia  at  present  so  well  understood,  and  so 
generally  allowed,  notwithstanding  some 
modem  onpugners  of  this  hypothesis,  that 
there  can  ue  but  few  who  xvill  care  to  assert 
the  latter.  AU  our  reasonings  about  bodiea, 
and  the  whole  of  natural  philosophy,  are 
founded  on  the  three  laws  of  motion  laid 
down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  the  beginning 

»<d  the  "  Principia."  These  laws  express  the 
pUMM  truths ;  but  they  would  have  neither 
widanee  nor  meaning,  were  not  inactivity 
contained  in  our  idea  of  matter.  Should  it 
be  aaid  tliat  matter,  though  naturally  inert, 
may  be  made  to  be  otherwise  by  divine 
power,  this  would  be  the  same  with  saying 
that  matter  may  be  made  not  to  be  matter. 
If  inactivity  bebng  to  tt  at  aU,  it  must  belong 
to  it  as  matter,  or  solid  extension,  and  there- 
fore miist  be  inseparable  from  it.  .Matter  is 
figured,  movable,  disceqUible,  inactive,  and 
capable  of  communicating  motion  by  impulse 
to  other  matter  :  these  are  not  accidental  but 
primary  qualities  of  matter.  Besides,  matter 
Toid  of  inaciinty,  if  we  were  to  suppose  it 
powible,  could  produce  no  effects.  The 
coounumcation  of  rootioo,  its  direction,  the 
resistance  it  suffera,  and  ita  cessation,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  doctrine  of  motion,  cannot 
be  consistently  explained  or  clearly  under- 
stood without  supposing  the  inertia  of  mat- 
ter. Self-ffloring  matter  must  have  thought 
and  design,  because,  whenever  matter  moves, 
it  must  move  in  some  particular  direction, 
and  with  some  precise  degree  of  velocity  ; 
and  as  there   is  an  infinity  of  these  equally 

Kniblr,  it  cannot  move  itself  without  se- 
ling  one  of  these  preferably  to  and  ezclu- 
airely  of  all  others,  and  therefore  not  with- 
out design.  Moreover,  it  may  be  plainly 
proved  that  matter  cannot  be  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  the 
a^nt  which,  by  any  powers  inherent  in  it- 
eelf.  produces  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
without  posneasing  the  highest  degree  of 
knowledge  and  wudom  ;  which  might  be 
caady  evinced  or  exemplified  by  adverting  to 
the  particular  law  of  gravitation.  "Tlie 
philoaopher,"  says  an  excellent  writer,  "  who 
orerlooks  the  lawa  of  an  all-governing  Deity 
in  nature,  contenting  himself  with  the  ap- 
paanmcc  of  the  material  universe  only,  and 
Mi 


the  mechanical  lan-«  of  motion,  neglects  what 
is  most  excellent,  and  prefers  what  is  imper- 
fect to  what  is  supremely  perfect,  finitude  to 
infinity,  what  is  narrow  and  weak  to  what  is 
unlimited  and  almighty,  and  what  is  perish- 
ing to  what  endures  for  ever.  Sir  Ivaac 
Newton  thought  it  most  unaccountable  to 
exclude  the  Deity  onlji  out  of  the  universe. 
It  appeared  to  him  much  more  iust  and  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  whole  chain  of 
causes,  or  the  several  scries  of  them,  should 
centre  in  him  as  their  source  i  and  the  whole 
system  appear  depending  un  him  the  only 
independent  cause."  If.  then,  the  Deity 
pervades  and  actuates  the  material  world, 
and  his  unremitting  energy  is  the  cause  to 
which  every  effect  m  it  must  be  traced  ;  the 
spiritual  world,  which  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence,  cannot  be  disregarded  by  him.  la 
tnere  not  one  atom  of  matter  on  which  he 
does  not  act ;  and  is  there  one  living  being 
about  which  he  has  no  concern  ?  Does  not 
a  stone  fall  without  him  ;  and  does,  then,  a 
man  aufTer  without  him>  The  inanimate 
world  is  of  no  consequence,  abstracted  from 
its  subserviency  to  the  animate  and  reason- 
able world  :  the  former,  therefore,  must  be 
preserved  and  governed  entirely  with  a  view 
to  the  latter.  But  it  is  not  mere  energy  or 
the  constant  exertion  of  power  that  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  frame  or  lawa  of  the  unt- 
verse,  in  maintaining  the  succession  of  men, 
and  in  producing  men  and  other  beings :  but 
wisdom  and  skill  are  also  conspicuous  in  the 
structure  of  every  object  in  the  inanimate 
creation.  Af^er  a  survey  of  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  works  of  nature,  aided  by 
the  perusal  of  Matt.  vi.  28.  &c  ,  we  may  ask 
ourselves.  Has  (jod,  in  the  lowest  of  his 
works,  been  lavish  of  wisdom,  beauty,  and 
skill ;  and  la  he  sparing  of  these  in  the  con. 
cems  of  reasonable  beings  ?  (h*  does  he  less 
regard  order,  propriety,  and  fitness  in  the 
determination  of  their  states  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  I*rovidence  also  implies  a  parti- 
cular interposition  of  God  in  administering 
the  aflaim  of  individuals  and  nations,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  that  general  and  incea- 
aant  exertion  of  his  power,  by  which  he  sus- 
tains the  universe  in  existence. 

The  doctrine  of  providence  may  be  evinced 
from  the  consideration  of  the  diune  perfec- 
tions. The  first  cause  of  all  things  must  be 
regarded  as  a  being  absolutely  perfect ;  and 
the  idea  of  absolute  perfection  comprehend* 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  hence 
we  deduce  the  doctrine  of  providence.  The 
Deity  cannot  be  an  iniUHerent  spectator  of  the 
series  of  eventa  in  that  world  to  which  be 
has  given  being.  His  goodness  will  as  cer- 
tainly engage  him  to  direct  them  agreeably 
to  the  ends  of  goodness,  as  his  wisdom  and 
power  enable  bim  to  do  it  in  the  moat  effec- 
tual manner.  This  conclusion  is  conformable 
to  all  our  ideas  of  those  attributes.  Coidd  we 
call  that  being  good  who  would  refuse  to  do 
any  good  which  he  is  able  to  do  wi.liout  tlie 
least  labour  or  difficidty  i     God  ii  present 
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everywhere.  He  sees  all  that  happens,  and 
it  id  in  hia  power,  with  perfect  ease,  to  order 
all  for  the  best.  Can  he  then  possess  good- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  not  do  this  ?  A 
God  without  a  prondence  is  undoubtedly  a 
contradiction.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that 
a  being  of  perfect  reason  will,  in  every  in- 
stance, take  such  care  of  the  universe  as 
perfect  reason  requires.  That  supreme  in- 
telligence and  love,  which  are  present  to  all 
things,  and  from  whence  all  thmKs  Kprung, 
must  govern  all  occurrences.  These  con- 
siderations prove  what  has  been  called  n.par- 
ticuUir,  in  opposition  io  a  gfniral,  prondence. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  reasons  that  can 
influence  the  Deity  to  exercise  any  providence 
over  the  world,  which  are  not  likewise  reasons 
for  extending  it  to  ali  that  happens  in  the  world. 
As  far  as  it  is  confined  to  generals,  or  over- 
looks anj/  individual,  or  any  event,  it  is  in- 
complete, and  therefore  unstiitable  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  being. 

One  common  prejudice  against  this  doc- 
trine arises  from  the  apprehension  that  it  is 
below  the  dignity  of  the  Ueity  to  watch  over, 
Ln  the  manner  implied  in  it,  the  meanest 
beings,  and  the  minutest  affairs.  To 
whicn  it  may  be  replied,  that  a  great  number 
of  minute  anairs,  if  they  are  each  of  them  of 
some  consequence,  make  up  a  sum  which  is 
of  great  consequence ;  and  that  there  is  no 
way  of  taking  care  of  this  sum,  without 
taking  care  of  each  particular.  This  objection, 
therefore,  under  the  appearance  of  honour- 
ing iiod,  plainly  dishonours  hira.  Nothing 
is  absolutely  trifling  in  which  the  happiness 
of  any  individual,  even  the  most  insignificant, 
is  at  all  concerned ;  nor  is  it  beneath  a  wise 
and  good  being  to  interpose  in  anything  of 
this  kind.  To  suppose  the  Deity  above  this, 
is  to  Hup|)ose  him  above  acting  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  goodness  and  rectitude.  The  same 
eternal  benevolence  that  first  engaged  him 
t<i  produce  beings,  must  also  engage  him  to 
exercise  a  particular  providence  over  them  j 
and  the  very  lowest  beings,  as  well  as  the 
highest,  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  right  to  his 
Buperlntendcnee.  from  the  act  itself  of  bring- 
ing them  into  existence.  Kvery  apprehension 
that  this  is  too  great  a  condescension  in  him 
ia  founded  on  the  poorest  ideas ;  for,  surely, 
whatever  it  was  not  too  great  condescension 
in  him  to  create,  it  cannot  be  too  great  a 
condeHcension  in  him  to  take  care  or.  Be- 
sides, with  regard  to  God,  all  distinctions  in 
the  creation  vanish,  .All  beings  are  infinitely, 
that  is,  equally,  inferior  to  him. 

Accident,  and  chance,  and  fortune,  are 
words  which  we  often  hear  mentioned,  and 
much  is  ascribed  to  them  in  the  life  of  man. 
But  they  are  words  without  meaning;  or,  as 
far  as  tuey  have  any  signification,  they  are 
no  other  than  names  fur  the  unknoAvn  ope- 
rations of  providence;  for  it  is  certain  tnat 
in  God's  universe  nothing  cornea  to  pass 
causelessly,  or  in  vain.  Every  event  has  its 
own  determined  ilirecl'von.  I'Viiu,  chaos  of 
buman  affairs  and  tnlhgue*  veXvew  vi«  «.^ 
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see  no  light,  that  mass  of  disorder  and  con- 
fusion which  they  often  present  to  onr  riew, 
is  all  clearness  and  order  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  is  governing  and  directing  the  wb(^. 
and  bringing  forward  every  event  in  its  due 
time  and  place.  "The  Lord  sitteth  on  the 
flood.  Tlie  Lord  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,"  as  he  inakcth  the  "  hail  and  riia 
to  obey  his  word.  He  hath  prepared  his 
throne  in  the  heavens ;  and  his  kmgdom 
ruleth  over  all.  A  man's  heart  ilevMcth  hit 
way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps."  No 
other  principle  than  this,  embracra  wiA  a 
steady  faith,  and  attended  with  a  suitable 
practice,  can  ever  be  able  to  give  repose  and 
tranquillity  to  the  mind ;  to  animate  our 
hopes,  or  extinguish  our  fears;  to  give  as 
any  true  satisfaction  in  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  or  to  minister  consolation  under  its  ad- 
versities. If  we  are  persuaded  that  G«d 
governs  the  world,  that  he  has  the  superin- 
tendence and  direction  of  all  events,  and 
that  we  are  the  objects  of  his  proridenbal 
care ;  whatever  may  l>e  our  distress  or  our 
danger,  we  can  never  want  consolation :  we 
may  always  have  a  fund  of  hope,  always 
prospect  of  relief.  But  take  away  this  ' 
and  this  prospect,  take  away  the  belief 
(lad  and  of  a  superintending  provid* 
and  man  would  be  of  all  cre^tores  the 
miserable ;  destitute  of  every  comfort,  eroy 
support,  under  present  sufTerings,  and  a 
every  security  against  future  dangers. 

PSALMS.  The  book  of  Psalms  is  a  col- 
lection of  hymns,  or  sacred  songs,  in  ptaiie 
of  (fod,  and  consists  of  poems  of  Tanoin 
kinds.  They  are  the  productions  of  dii 
persons,  but  are  generally  called  the 
of  David,  because  a  great  part  of  them 
composed  by  him.  and  David  himself  15  (^i^ 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Psalmist.  Vti 
cannot  now  ascertain  all  the  Psalms  wnttcn 
by  David,  but  their  number  probably  ti- 
ceeds  seventy ;  and  much  less  are  we  aolt  M 
discover  the  authors  of  the  other  Psalnu,  or 
the  occasions  iipon  which  they  were  com- 
posed. A  few  of^them  were  written  after  tiM 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
titles  prefixed  to  them  are  of  very  q< 
able  authority ;  and  in  many  cases  they 
not  intended  to  denote  the  writer,  but 
only  to  the  person  who  was  appointed  to 
them  to  music.  David  first  introduced 
practice  of  singinff  sacred  hymns  m 
public  sen'ice  of  Ood ;  and  it  was  reslortd 
by  Ezra.  The  authority  of  the  PsiIbw 
is  established  not  only  by  their  rank  amontf 
the  sacred  writings,  and  by  the  umimM 
testimony  of  ages,  but  likewise  by  many 
intrinsic  proofs  of  inspiration.  Not  onljf 
do  they  breathe  through  every  part  » 
divine  spirit  of  eloquence,  but  they  contun 
numberless  illustrious  prophecies  that  wo* 
remarkably  accomplished,  and  are  frequeat* 
ly  appealed  to  by  the  evangelical  wril 
The  sacred  character  of  the  whole  " 
established  by  the  testimony  of  our  .St'.. 
mv^Vm,  wjQ'i.UM,  who,  in  various  parts  flf 
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New  Tf  Alament,  appropriate  the  predictions 
of  the  Paalflia  aa  obviouflly  appotiite  to  the 
«il»MM>MCW  of  their  lives,  and  aa  inten- 
tittiiaOy  compoied  to  describe  them.  The 
rrneratinn  for  the  Psalms  has  in  all  ascs  of 
ibe  church  been  considerable.  'Die  fathers 
■arara  u«,  that  in  the  carUer  timca  the  whole 
book  ol  Psalms  waa  ficenerallf  learned  by 
heart  I  and  that  the  ministers  of  every  gra- 
dation were  expected  to  he  able  to  repeat 
tbfin  from  memory.  These  invaluable  acrip- 
tann  are  dailr  repeated  without  wearineaa, 
tboagh  their  ocanties  are  often  overlooked 
in  fainiliiir  »nd  habitual  perusal.  As  hymns 
Ijutp.-Hi  .t.  iv  iddressed  to  the  Deity,  they 
ndt.  uiiness  to  practice  {  and  while 

we    ,    ,  i\e  sentiments,  we  perform  the 

offen  of  piety :  while  we  supplicate  for 
biHBBgs.  we  celebrate  the  memorial  of  for- 
■cr  mercice:  and  while  in  the  exercise  of 
drotioD,  faith  is  enlivened  by  the  display  of 
|irephrey.  Josephus  aKsert«,  and  most  of 
tlw  ancient  writers  maintain,  that  the  Psalms 
compoaed  in  metre.  They  have  un- 
tdly  a  pecaUar  conformation  of  sen- 
,  and  a  measured  distribution  of  parts. 
Muy  of  them  are  elegiac,  and  moat  of 
l>«rid's  are  of  the  lyric  kind.  There  is  no 
mftcient  reason  however  to  believe,  as  some 
Writers  have  imagined,  that  they  were  written 
In  rhyme,  or  in  any  of  the  (Jrccinn  measures. 
[Some  of  them  are  acrostic ;  and  though  the 
ttiotks  uf  the  Hebrew  measure  are  now 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  their  bar- 
lioiM  modulation,  that  they  were  written 
with  aome  kind  of  metrical  order;  and  they 
■aiut  have  been  computed  in  accommodation 
to  tlie  mesaure  to  which  they  were  set.  (See 
Piotiry  t\f  tkr  Hebrrvn.)  The  Hebrew  copies 
■nd  the  !^r|)tiiii^nt  verxion  of  thit  liouk  con- 
tein  the  Miut.-  number  of  Psalms ;  only  the 
S«ptuaginl  translators  have,  fursoim-  reaoon 
irhieh  does  not  appear,  thrown  the  ninth  and 
tenth  into  one,  as  aluo  the  one  hundred  and 
fou/tecnlh  asd  one  hundred  and  fifteenth, 
«jid  hivi-  divided  the  one  hundred  and  six- 
teenth uid  one  hundred  and  forty.scventh 
aarh  into  two. 

It  i<  very  jnstly  observed  by  Dr.  Allix, 
ihu,  "  although  the  sense  of  near  fifty  Psalma 
1M  ixed  and  settled  by  divine  authors,  yet 
Ohrist  ami  his  apostle*  did  not  undertake  to 
quute  all  the  Psalms  thev  could,  but  onlv 
to  give  a  key  to  their  hearers,  by  which 
they  might  apply  to  the  same  subjects  the 
I  of  th«  same  compoture  and  exprea* 
With  regard  to  the  Jews.  Bishop 
dlcr  verr  pertinently  remarks,  that 
must  have  uiiilerstood  David,  their 
>ce.  to  have  been  a  figure  of  Messiah, 
ry  would  not  otherwise  have  made  his 
I  part  of  their  daily  worship ;  nor  would 
.  have  delivered  ihcm  to  the  church  to 
I  emoloyed,  were  it  not  to  instruct  and 
'.  toem  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
I'ftmda mental  article.  Were  the  Messiah 
coneemed  in  the  Psalms,  it  woidd  have 
I  abaurd  to  ctdebrate  twice  a  day,  in  their 
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public  devotions,  the  events  of  one  man'slife, 
who  w^s  deceased  so  long  ago,   as  to  have  no 
relation  now  to  the  Jews  and  the  circum- 
stances uf  their  offiiirsj    or   to    transcribe 
whole  passages  from  them  into  their  prayers 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah."     Upon  the 
same  principle,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  ob- 
jections, which  may  aeem  to  lie  against  the 
lue  of  Jewish  services  in  Christian  congre- 
gations, may  cease  at  once,    liius  it  may  be 
said.  Are  we  concerned  with  th«  affairs  of 
David  and  of  Israel  i     Have  we  anything  to 
do  with  the  ark  and  the  temple  ?     lliey  are 
no  more.     Are  we  to  go  up  to  Jeruaalem, 
and  to  worship  on  Sion  ?  They  are  def<oiated, 
and  trodden  under  fo<it  by  the  Turks.     Are 
we  to  sacrifice  young  bullocks  according  to 
the  law }     The  law  is  abolished,  never  to  be 
observed  again.    Do  we  pray  for  victory  over 
M«ab,  Edom,  and  Philistia ;  or  for  deliver- 
ance from  Babylon  i    There  are   no   such 
nations,  no  such  place*  in  the  world.    What 
then  do  we  mean,  when,  taking  such  expres- 
sions into  our  mouths,  we  utter  them  in  our 
own  persons,  aa  parts  of  our  devotions,  before 
(iod  i     Assuredly  we  must  mean  a  spiritual 
Jerusalem  and  Sion ;    a  spiritual  ark  and 
temple;  a  spiritual  law ;  spiritual  sacrifices  j 
and  spiritual  victories  over  spiritual  enemies; 
all  described  under  the  old  names,  which  are 
still  retained,  though  "old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  all  things  are  become  new,"  3  Cor. 
v.  J  7.     Bv  substituting  Messiah  for  David, 
the  ffospel  for  the  law,  the  church  Christian 
for  that  of  Israel,  and  the  enemies  of  the  one 
for  those  of  the  other,  the  Psalms  are  made 
our  own.     Nay,  they  are  with  more  fulness 
and  propriety  applied  now  to  the  subsUnca, 
than  they  were  of  old  to  the  "  shadow  of 
good  things  then  to  come,"  Hcb.  x.  1.     For 
let  it  not  pass  unobsen'ed,  that  when,  upon 
the  first  pubhcatiun  of  the  gospel,  the  ajios- 
tles  had  occasion  to  utter  their  transportj  of 
joy,  on  their  beinR  counted  worthy  to  eatbt 
for   the   name   of  their   Lord  and   Master, 
which  was  then  opposed  by  Jew  and  gentile, 
they  brake  forth  into  an  application  of  the 
second  Psalm  to  the  transactions  then  before 
their  eyes.  Acts  ir.  25.    The  Psalms,  thus 
appUed,   have  advantages  which   no  freah 
compositiona,  however  finely  executed,  can 
possibly  have ;  since,  besides  their  incompa- 
rable fitness  to  express  our  sentiments,  they 
are   at   the  same   time  memorials   of,  and 
appeals  to,  former  mercies  and  deliverancesi 
they  are  acknowledgments  of  prophecies  ac- 
complished ;  they  point  out  the  connexion 
between    the    old   and    new  dispensations, 
thereby  teaching  us  to  admire  ana  adore  tha 
wisdom  of  (iod  displayed  in  both,  and  fur- 
nishing, while  we  read  or  sing  them,  an  in- 
exhaustible   variety  of  the    noblest   matter 
that  can  engage  the  contemplations  of  man. 
Very   few  of  the   Psalms,   campsratively, 
appear  to  be  simplv  prophetical,  and  to  be- 
long only  to  i^Iessiab,  without  the  interveiv- 
tion  of  any  other  person.     Most  of  them,  it 
is  apprehended,  have  a  double  sense,  which 
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stands  upon  this  c^ound  and  foundation, 
that  the  ancient  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests, 
and  kinii^s,  were  typical  characters,  in  their 
several  oHices,  and  in  the  more  remarkable 
passages  of  their  lives,  their  extraordinary 
aepressions  and  miraculous  exaltations  fore- 
showing him  who  was  to  arise  as  the  head  of 
the  holy  family,  the  great  projihet,  the  true 
priest,  the  ev-erlaj<ting'  king'.  The  Israelitish 
polity,  and  the  law  of  Moses,  were  ])Urposely 
framed  after  the  example  and  8ha<low  of 
things  spiritual  and  heavenly;  and  the  events 
which  happened  to  the  ancient  peo])le  of  Ciod 
were  designed  to  shadow  out  parallel  occur- 
rences, which  should  afterwards  take  place 
in  the  accomplishment  of  man's  redemption, 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
church.  (See  Pro/ihecy.)  Fur  this  rea.fon, 
the  Psalms  composed  for  the  use  of 
Israel,  and  by  them  afcordingly  used  at  the 
time,  do  adroit  of  an  application  to  us,  who 
are  now  "  the  Israel  of  (iod,"  t>al.  vi.  16, 
and  to  our  Redeemer,  who  is  the  King  of 
this  Isrnel.  It  would  be  an  arduous  and 
adventurous  undertaking  to  atteni]it  to  lay 
down  the  rules  observed  in  the  e(»r»duct  of 
the  mystic  allegory,  so  diverse  are  the  modes 
in  which  tin'  Holy  Spirit  has  thought  proper 
to  communicate  his  counsels  to  different 
persons  OD  ditl'iTent  occasions;  inspiring  and 
directing  the  minds  of  the  prophets  accord- 
ing to  his  guod  |ilea<ure;  at  one  time  vouch- 
safing more  full  and  free  discoveries  of  future 
events ;  while,  at  another,  he  is  more  obscure 
and  sparing  in  his  intimations.  From  hence, 
of  course,  arises  a  great  variety  in  the 
scripture  usage  of  this  kind  of  allegory,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  spiritual  sense  is 
couched  under  the  other.  Sometimes  it  can 
hardly  break  forth  and  show  itself  at  inter- 
vals through  the  literal,  which  meets  the  eye 
as  the  ruling  sense,  and  seems  Co  have  taken 
entire  possession  of  the  words  and  phrases 
On  the  contrar)',  it  is  much  oflencr  the 
capital  figure  in  the  piece,  and  stands  con- 
fessed Dt  once  by  such  splendour  of  language, 
that  the  letter,  in  its  turn,  is  thrown  into 
shade,  and  almost  totally  disappears.  Some- 
times it  shines  with  a  constant  equable  light, 
and  sometimes  it  darts  upon  us  on  a  sudden, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  the  clouds. 
But  a  composition  is  never  more  truly  ele- 
gant and  beautiful,  than  when  the  two  senses, 
alike  conspicuous,  run  parallel  together 
through  the  whole  poem,  mutually  corre- 
sponding with  and  illustrating  each  other. 

Thus  the  establi.'ihment  of  David  upon  his 
throne,  notwithstanding  the  oppositiun  made 
to  it  hy  his  enemies,  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  Psalm.  David  sustains  in  it  a  two- 
fold character,  literal  and  allegorical.  If  we 
read  over  the  Psalm  first  with  an  eye  to  the 
literal  David,  the  meaning  is  obvious,  and 
put  out  of  all  dispute  by  the  sacred  history. 
There  is  indeed  an  uncommon  glow  in  the 
expression,  and  sublimity  in  the  figures  ;  and 
the  diction  is  now  unA  iWn  tx^^^erated,  as 
it  were,  on  purpoae  to  'vTvV,un»\.«  w&  \Ka.<\>u 
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to  the  contem])1ntion  of  higher  and  more 
important  matters  concealed  withm.  In 
compliance  with  this  admonitiun.  if  we  take 
another  survey  of  the  Psalm,  as  relative  Id 
the  {xrson  and  concerns  of  the  spiritual 
David,  a  nobler  series  of  events  htstantly 
rises  to  view,  and  the  meaning  becomes  mure 
evident,  as  well  as  exalted.  The  colouring, 
which  may  perhaps  seem  too  bold  and  glaring 
for  the  king  of  Israel,  will  no  longer  appeir 
BO,  when  laid  upon  his  great  antitype.  /  " 
we  have  thus  attentively  considered  the 
ject  apart,  let  us  look  at  them  together, 
we  shall  behold  the  full  beauty  and  majesty 
of  this  most  charming  poem.  We  shall  per- 
ceive the  two  senses  very  distinct  from  each 
other,  yet  conspiring  in  perfect  barmooy,  and 
bearing  a  wonderful  resemblance  in  every 
feature  and  lineament,  while  the  analogy 
between  them  is  so  exactly  preserred,  that 
either  may  pass  for  the  ori^iinal,  from  whence 
the  other  was  copied.  New  light  is  con- 
tinually cast  upon  the  phraseology,  fri^ 
weight  and  dignity  are  added  to  the  senti- 
ment, till  gradually  ascending  from  things 
below  to  things  above,  from  human  afiavs 
to  those  which  are  divine,  they  bear  the 
great  important  theme  upwards  with  them, 
and  at  length  place  it  in  the  height  and 
brightness  of  heaven.  What  has  been  ob- 
served with  regard  to  this  Psalm,  may  *!*> 
be  applied  to  the  seventy-second;  the  subject 
of  which  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Its  title  might  be,  "The 
Inauguration  of  Solomon."  The  scheme  .^f 
the  allegory  is  alike  in  both;  hut  a  divcnitf 
of  matter  occasions  an  alteration  in  the  dif- 
tion.  For  whereas  one  is  employed  in  crle- 
brating  the  magnificent  triumphs  of  *-icl«7. 
it  is  the  design  of  the  other  to  draw  •  pleat- 
ing picture  of  peace,  and  of  that  fehcitf 
which  is  her  inseparable  attendant.  Tb« 
style  is  therefore  of  a  more  even  and  !«■- 
perate  sort,  and  more  richly  ornamented,  il 
abounds  not  with  those  sudden  changes  of 
the  uersun  speaking  which  daskle  and  i«- 
tonisli ;  but  the  imagery  is  burrowed  from 
the  delightful  scenes  with  which  crealioo 
cheers  the  sight,  and  the  pencil  of  the  iiv\ai 
artist  is  dipped  in  the  softer  colours  of  natiitt. 
And  here  we  may  take  notice  how  iiecnliarly 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  this  kind  of  Mt^arj 
the  parabolical  style  is,  on  account  of  llu* 
great  variety  of  natural  images  to  be 
in  it.  For  as  these  images  are  cap 
being  employed  in  the  illustration  of 
divine  and  human,  between  which  there  i»» 
certain  analogy  maintained,  so  they  ewilf 
afford  that  ambiguity  which  is  oecetsanr  in 
this  species  of  composition,  where  the  li»- 
guage  is  applicable  to  each  sense,  aodt^ 
scure  in  neither ;  it  comprehends  both  pirti 
of  the  allegory,  and  may  be  clearly  and  ^ 
tinclly  referred  to  one  or  the  other. 

t)n  this  book  Bishop  Horsley  remark*:- 
These  Psalms  go,  in  general,  under  the  naW 
of  the  Psalms  of  David.  King  David  (pw 
%T^^>9!as  «ad  noble  form  to  the  muaol  V*'^ 
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of  the  Jewish  service.     He  was  himgelf  a 
great  composer,  both  in  poetry  and  music, 
and  a  munificent  patron,  no  cluulit,  of  arts 
in  which  he  himself  no  much  cielightetl  and 
ercelled.     The   Paalms,  however,  appear  to 
be  cumpositiona  of  various  authors,  in  vari. 
ous  ages  ;  some  much  more  ancient  than  the 
times  of  king  David,  some  of  a  much   later 
aae.     Of  many,  David  himself  was  undoubt- 
edly the  author;  and  that  those  of  his  com- 
position were  prophetic,  we  have   David's 
own  authority,  which  may  be  allowed  to 
overpower  a  host  of  modern  expositors.    For 
thus  king  DaWd,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  de- 
scribes himself  and  Ms  sacrecl  songs  :  "  Da- 
rid,  the  son  of  Jesse,  said,  ami  the  man  who 
was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the 
God   of  Jacob,  and  the  sw<:ct  psalmist  of 
Israel,  said,  I'he  Spirit  of  Jehovah  spake  by 
me,  and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue."     It 
was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Jehovah's  Spirit 
which  was  uttered  by  David's  tongue.     But 
it  should  seem,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  would 
not   be   wanting  to  enable  a  mere  man  to 
make  complaint  of  his  own  enemies,  to  de- 
Bcribe  his  own  suSerings  jut>t  &s  he  felt  them, 
and  his  own  escapes  juat  a«  they  happened. 
,i        Bat  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  described  by  Da- 
^L  vid's  utterance  what  was  known  to  that  Spirit 
^1  only,  and  that  Spirit  only  could  describe. 
^H  So  that,  if  David  be  allowed  to  have  had  any 
^B  knowledge  of  the  true  subject  of  his  own 
"   compositions,  it  was  nothing  in  his  own  life, 
but  something  put  into  his  mind  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  the  mi.sapphcatioo  of  the 
Pflalms  to  the  literal  David  has  done  more 
^.  mischief  than  the  misapjilication  of  any  other 
^■^arts   of  the   scriptures  among  thone   who 
^■^rofciis  the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The    Psalms   are   all  poema  of  the  lyric 
kind,   that  is,  adapted  to  music,  but  with 
"  rreat  variety  in  the  stylo  of  composition. 
Scene  are  simjily  odes.     An  ode  is  a  digni- 
"fied    sort   of  song,  narrative    of  the   facts, 
cither  of  public  history  or  private  life,  in  a 
highly  adorned  and  figured  style.     But  the 
figure  in  the  Psalms  is  that  which  is  pecuhar 
to  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  figure 
fiveK  its  meaning  with  as  much  pcrsnicuity 
as  the  plainest  speech.     Some  are  of  tne  sort 
trailed  elegiac,  which  are  pathetic  composi- 
Kiontt    upon  mournful  subjects.      Some  are 
ethic,  delivering  grave  majtiras  of  life,  or  the 
precepts  of  religion,  in  solemn,  but  for  the 
<no8t  part  simple,  strains.     Some  are  enig- 
matic, delivering  the  doctrines  of  religion  m 
«ni^niata,  contrived  to  strike  the  imagmation 
Corcibly,  and  yet  easy  to  be  understood.     In 
^11  these  the  author  delivers  the  whole  mat- 
ter in   bis  own  person.     But  a  very  great, 
J  believe  the  far  greater,  part  are  a  sort  of 
<lrainatic  ode,  consisting  of  dialogues  between 
^^cr«ons    sustaining  certain  characters.      In 
^Biese   dialogue-psalms  the  persons  are  fre- 
^Eaetitly  the  psalmiist  himself,  or  the  chorus 
of  priests  and  Lrfvites,  or  the  leader  of  the 
.X^vitical  band,  opening  the  ode  with  a  proem 

Keclarative   of  the  subject,  and  very  often 
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clogudg  the  whole  with  a  solemn  admonition 
drawn  from  what  the  other  persons  say. 
The  other  persons  are  Jehovah,  sometimes 
as  one,  sometimes  as  another,  of  the  three 
Persona ;  Christ  in  his  incarnate  state, 
sometimes  before,  sometimes  after,  his  resur- 
rection ;  the  human  soul  of  Christ  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  divine  essence.  Christ, 
in  his  incarnate  state,  is  personated  some- 
time.s  as  a  priest,  8ometime.s  as  a  king,  some- 
times as  a  conqueror :  and  in  those  Psalms 
in  which  he  is  introduced  as  a  coofjueror, 
the  resemUIunce  is  very  remarkable  between 
this  conijueror  in  the  book  of  Psabna  and 
the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  who  goes  forth  with  a  crown  on 
his  head,  and  a  bow  in  his  hand,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  And  the  conquest  in  the 
Psalms  is  followed,  like  the  conquest  in  the 
Re/elation,  by  the  marriage  of  the  conqueror. 
'Iliese  aie  circumstances  of  eimihtude  which, 
to  any  one  versed,  in  the  prophetic  style, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mystical  con- 
queror is  the  same  personage  in  both. 

PS.\LMODY.  'The  service  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church  u;  ually  began  with  read- 
ing or  with  the  singing  of  psalms.  We  are 
not  to  understand  this  as  tf  their  psalmody 
was  performed  in  one  course  of  many 
psalms  together,  without  intermission,  but 
rather,  with  some  respite,  and  a  mixture  of 
other  parts  of  divine  service,  to  make  the 
whole  more  agreeable  and  delightful.  As  to 
the  persons  concerned  in  singing  the  psalms 
publicly  in  ihe  church,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered in  four  different  respects,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  ways  of  psalmody; 
for  sometimes  the  pealms  were  HUng  by  one 
person  alone ;  and  sometimes  the  whole 
assembly  joined  together,  men,  women,  and 
children  r  this  was  the  most  ancient  and 
general  practice.  At  other  times  the  psalms 
were  sung  alternately ;  the  congregation 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parts,  onu  sing- 
ing verse  for  verse.  Besides  oil  these,  there 
was  a  yet  a  fourth  way  of  singing,  pretty  com- 
mon in  the  fourth  century,  which  was,  when 
a  single  person  began  the  verse,  and  the  peo- 
ple joined  with  him  in  the  close. 

Psalmody  was  always  esteemed  a  consider- 
able part  of  devotion,  and  upon  that  account 
was  usually  performed  in  the  standing  posture. 
As  to  the  voice  or  pronunciation,  used  in 
singing,  it  was  of  two  sorts,  the  plain  song, 
and  the  more  artificial;  the  plain  song  was 
only  a  gentle  inflexion,  or  turn  of  the  voice, 
nut  very  difierent  from  the  chanting  in  our 
cathedrals ;  the  artificial  song  seems  to  have 
been  a  regular  musical  composition,  Uke  our 
anthems.  It  wa.s  no  objection  against  the 
psalmody  of  the  church,  that  she  somctimea 
made  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  of  human 
composition,  beside  those  of  the  inspired 
writers.  St.  Augustine  himself  made  a  psalm 
of  many  parts,  in  imitation  of  the  hundred 
and  nineteenth,  to  preserve  his  people  from 
the  errors  of  the  Donatista.  .St.  Hilary  and 
St.  Ambrose  likewise    made  many  Vv^imtt., 
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which  were  sxing  in  their  respective  churches. 
But  two  corruptions  crept  into  the  pnalmody, 
which  the  fatherii  declaim  against  with  great 
teal.  The  first  wasi,  the  introducing  secular 
music,  nr  nn  imitation  of  the  light  airs  of  the 
theatre,  in  the  devotions  of  the  church.  The 
other  \n3,  the  regarding  more  the  sweetneu 
of  the  composition  than  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing {  thereby  pleasing  the  car,  without  rais- 
ing the  affections  of  the  soul. 

n>e  use  of  musical  instruments  in  singing 
of  psalms,  seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  psalmody 
itself.  TLu  first  psalm  we  read  of  was  sung 
tu  a  timbrel,  namely,  that  which  Moses  ana 
Miriam  tvma  after  the  deliverance  of  the 
children  of  lurael  from  Egypt;  and  after- 
wardit,  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  temple  was 
built,  musical  instruments  were  constantly 
used  at  their  public  8er\'ice8.  And  this  has 
been  the  common  practice  in  all  ages  of  the 
church.  Wlien  the  use  of  organs  was  first 
introduced,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  we 
find,  that  about  A.  D.  650,  Constantine 
Copronymus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
sent  a  present  of  an  organ  to  king  I'epin  of 
Fnince. 

Clement  Marot,  groom  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  Franci«  I.,  king  of  France,  tvas  the  first 
who  engaged  in  translating  the  Psalms  into 
metre.  He  versified  the  first  fifty  at  the 
instigation  of  Valablus,  Hebrew  professor 
at  PariH ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his  return  to 
Cicneva,  he  made  an  acquaintance  with  Ileza, 
who  versified  the  rest,  and  had  tunes  set  to 
them  ;  and  thus  they  began  to  be  sung  in 
private  hou»<es,  and  afterwards  were  brought 
into  the  churches  of  the  French  and  other 
countrit's.  In  imitation  of  this  version, 
Stcrnhold,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  out  king  Edward  VI.,  undertook 
a  tran»ilaition  uf  the  P«alins  into  metre.  He 
went  through  but  thirty-seven  of  them,  the 
rest  being  soon  after  finished  by  Hopkins  and 
others.  This  translation  was  at  first  dis- 
countenanced by  many  of  the  clergy,  wlio 
looked  upon  it  as  done  in  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  chanting  the  PsalmJi  in  the  cathe- 
drals. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
metrical  psalmody  was  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  new  morning  prayer  began 
at  8l.  AnthulinV,  London,  whc-u  apsalm  was 
sung  in  tlie  (ieneva  fashion,  aJl  tlie  congre- 
gation, men,  women,  and  boys  singing  toge- 
ther. Bishop  Jewel  says,  that  *'  the  singing 
of  psalma,  begun  in  one  church  in  London, 
did  quickly  spread  itself,  not  only  through 
the  city,  but  in  the  neighbouring  places; 
sometimes  at  Paul's  Cross  six  thousand  peo- 
ple singing  together." 

A  curious  controversy  on  this  subject 
arose  among  the  Dissenters  in  the  end  of 
the  seventeentli  century.  Wiether  singing 
in  public  worship  had  been  partially  discon- 
tinued during  the  tunes  of  persecution  to 
avoid  informers,  or  whether  the  miserable 
mannci  in  wWicVv  vX  v^as  performed  gave 
p«r8oni  a  il'\&u&U  xa  '\t,  w  i&  «9y^ai«,  \.W^ 
ft5Q 


in  IG9I,  Mr.  Benjamin  Kcach  publii 
tract,  entitled,  "The  Breach  nepai 
God'*  Worship  :  or,  Psalms,  Hymns,  tc, 
proved  to  be  a  Holy  OrdinaJice  of  Je*sa 
Christ."  To  us  it  may  appear  strange  that 
such  a  point  should  be  disputed;  bm  Mr. 
Keach  was  obliged  to  labour  earnestly,  and 
with  a  ^eat  deal  of  prudence  and  caatioa. 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  hia  people  to  unf  • 
hymn  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  *up4 
per.  After  six  years  mure,  they  agreed  toi 
sing  on  the  thanksgiving  days;  but  it  re«' 
quired  still  fourteen  years  more  before  hi' 
could  persuade  them  to  sing  every  Lord'i 
day ;    and  then  it  was  only  after  the  la4 

Srayer,  that  those  who  chose  it  might  vith. 
raw  without  joining  in  it !  Nor  did  et^ii 
this  satisfy  these  scru|>uloiu  consciences; 
for,  after  oil,  a  separation  took  place,  tsi 
llie  inharmonious  Seceders  formed  a  nr* 
church  in  May's  Pond,  where  itwasabon 
twenty  years  longer  before  singing  the  priiw 
of  God  could  be  endured.  It  is  difiJcall  <( 
this  period  to  believe  it ;  but  Mr.  Iviroff 
quotes  Mr.  Crosby,  as  saying,  thit  Mr. 
Reach's  was  the  first  church  in  which  psalin* 
singing  was  introduced.  This  remafkt 
however,  must  probably  be  confined  to  thr 
Baptist  churches.  The  Presbytenans,  ii 
seems,  were  not  quite  so  unmiisicai  ;  for  tlM' 
Directory  of  the  Westminster  divines  di*" 
tinctly  stated,  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  CTinfc 
tiaoa  to  praise  (iod  publicly  by  singing'  of 
psalms  together  in  the  congregation."  Aai 
Desides  the  old  Scotch  paaiins.  Dr»i 
Patrick,  of  the  CTiartcrhouse,  made  a 
which  was  in  very  general  use  amoi 
sentcrs,  I'resbytenans  and  Indcpci 
before  it  was  superseded  by  the  far 
compoiiitions  of  Dr.  Watts,  lliese 
however,  like  those  of  the  En^ 
Scotch  establishment,  were  drawled 
notes  of  equal  length,  without 
variety.  Even  the  introduction  of  the  ltl^<- 
time  tunes,  probably  about  the  time  of  Dr. 
Watts 's  psalms,  gave  also  great  cfSdtaV 
some  people,  because  it  marked  the  aNHt 
of  the  meosiu'e.  Old  Mr.  Thomas  Brsdboiy 
used  to  call  this  time  "  a  long  le^  and  ■ 
short  one."    The  beautiful  -rri  rf 

Dr.  Watts,  Mr.  C.  Wesley,  iaH* 

produced  a  considerable  re  vonumn  lu 
psalmody.     Belter  versions  of  the 
and  many  excellent   collections  of 
are  now  in  use,  and  maybe  ctmaidcnd' 
highly  important  gifts  bestowed  apon  ik 
modem  church  of  God. 

PSALTERY.     See  Mu«ic. 

PIOLHMAIS.     See  Accro. 

PUBLICAN,  a  collector  orpece!Tw<«fl»» 
Roman  revenues.     Judea  br  1  lie 

provinces  of  the   Roman   •.  ■  ^ 

taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  direcil^  tt>  laf  «* 
peror,  the  publicans  were  tlie  oflie«ni  p- 
pointed  to  collect  them.  Tbe  anIi««T 
taxes  which  the  Romans  le\-ied  in  ih<  P** 
vinces  were  of  three  sorts  :  1.  CusIobubT* 
Qiods  imported  aad  exported ;  wbickoiii* 
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called  jNirfonHJii,  from  porttu, 
2.  A  Ux  upon  cattle  fed  in 
W  belungiiig  to  tlie  Runuui 
•ber  uf  which  being  kept  in 
trilnite  vas  called  acriptura. 
t  cum,  of  which  the  goveni- 
h\  a  truth  part.  Tliis  tribute 
Kiuna.  These  publicans  are 
by  Sifconiiis  into  three  sorts  or 
farmrrt  of  the  revenue,  their 
their  »ecurities;  in  which  he 
The«e  are  called  the  man- 
d  prides,  who  were  all  under 
trarii,  that  presuled  over  the 
me.  The  numcipes  fanned  the 
l^e  di*trict«  or  provinces,  had 
of  the  inferior  publicans,  re- 
icrounts  and  collections,  and 
*m  to  the  quteilore*  trarii. 
out  their  provinces  in  smaller 
focii :  so  called,  because  they 
to  ■  »hare  in  the  contract. 

sake  of  more  easily  mining 
money  i  at  least  to  assist  in 
tribute.     Doth  the  mancipti 

sfore  properly  styled  TtAiroi, 

^  and  itytofici,  MHO.    They 

ure  prades,  or  sureties, 

J  to  the  government  for  the 
be  contract.  The  distribution 
tertfure.  or  rather  of  Polybius, 
fcct,  xince  there  were  properly 
t>f  publicans,  tilt'  vuturiptu  ;iuu 

t  loniior  arc,  pmbaLly,  iliohc 

icks  call  4f>)(<T«A»rai,  chUfit  iif 
of  which  Kurt  wa.s  Zaccheus. 
Riperior  to  the  cuimnon  pubh- 
,1>eing  mostly  of  the  f(]uei>tnan 
Were  generally  in  their  mond 
t  as  for  tiie  common  pubUcans, 
i©r  receivent,  as  many  of  the 
%y  are  spoken  of  with  great 
iKathcns  as  well  as  Jews ;  and 
f  TheocrituH,  who  said,  that 
|e««ts  oi  the  wilderness,  bears 
the  roo«it  cruel;  among  the 
jty.  the  publican  and  pamaite." 
j  the  general  hatred  to  them 
\  their  rapine  and  extortion. 
•hare  in  the  farm  of  the  tri- 
ttaxn  rate,  they  were  apt  to 
biilc  Willi  illegal  exactionit,  to 
(  ;bey  could  furtlu-iu- 

i  .us  were  particularly 

lew*,  who  looked  upon  them 
liraenls  of  their  Kubjuction  to 

rror»,  to  which  ihcy  generally 
them  to  submit.  1  hey  cuu- 
'<  •''  with  their  liberty  to 
T  power,  Luke  xr.  22, 

1  ot^n  nation  that  en- 

I  t  they  regarded  as 

1.  A.....  17.  It  i*  even  said, 
I  not  bUow  ihvm  to  enter  into 
r  iyiMfFOfnie>i,  nur  to  join  in 
iren  allow  ihcit  evidence  m  a 
any  trial ;  nor  would  they 
iflerings  in  the  temple. 
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It  «pj>«ar8  by  the  (Josjwl  that  there  vrtt* 
many  publicans  in  Judea  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  Zaccheus,  probably,  was  one  of  the 
principal  receivers,  since  he  is  called  the 
chief  of  the  publicans,  Luke  .vix.  2 ;  but  St. 
Mattiiew  was  only  an  inferior  nublican. 
The  Jews  reproachid  our  Saviour  for  show- 
ing kindnes.i  to  these  persons,  Luke  vii.  34  ; 
and  he  himself  ranks  them  with  harlots. 
Matt.  xxi.  31.  Some  of  them,  it  should 
seem,  had  humbling  riews  of  themselves, 
Luke  xviii.  10.  Zaccheus  assures  our  Lord, 
who  bad  honoured  him  with  a  visit,  that  ha 
was  ready  to  give  the  half  of  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  Luke  x\x.  8,  and  lo  return  four-fold  of 
whatever  he  had  unjuklly  acquired. 

rrULIUS.  the  govenior  of  .MeliU,  Acta 
xicviii.  7—9,  When  St.  Paul  was  shipitTCcked 
on  this  island,  I*ubliua  received  him  and  his 
company  into  his  house  very  kindly,  and 
treated  them  for  three  days  with  great 
humanity. 

Fl'L,  king  of  Assyria.  He  came  into  the 
land  of  Nrael  in  the  time  of  Manahem,  king 
of  the  ten  tribes.  2  Kings  xv.  19,  &c.,  and 
invaded  the  kingdom  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan.  But  .Manahem,  by  a  present  of  one 
thoiiiiand  talents  of  silver,  prc\-ailed  on  the 
king  of  AssjT-ia,  not  only  to  withdraw  his 
forces,  but  to  recognise  his  title  to  the  crown 
of  Israel  Wfore  he  lift  the  kingdom.  ThJM 
is  the  first  time  that  we  find  any  mention 
made  of  the  kingdom  of  .Assyria  since  the 
days  of  Nimrod  ;  and  I'ul  ia  the  fir.st  monarch 
of  that  nation  who  invaded  Israel,  and  be- 
gan thrir  tmnsportalion  out  of  their  own 
country. 

Pl'LSE,  <??.  \jts.  xxiii.  U  ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
17:2  Sam.  xvii.  2S ;  a  term  applied  to  those 
grains  or  seeds  which  grow  in  pods,  as  beans, 
peas,  vetches,  &c.,  from  bic,  «  bean.  The 
Vulgate  renders  tliis  kali  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  2d, 
frUum  cicer,  "  parched  peas."  In  Daniel 
i.  12,  16,  the  word  c:':?n».  rendered  puite, 
may  signify  seeds  in  general. 

PUSISH.MENTS  OF  Till-  HEBREWS. 
Tliere  were  several  sorU  of  punishmrnu  in 
use  among  the  Jews  w-hieh  are  mentioned  in 
the  scripture.  1.  llie  punishment  of  tlie 
cross.  (See  Crou.)  2.  Suspension,  Esther 
vii.  10;  Joshua  viii.  29;  2  Samuel  xxi.  12. 
3.  Stoning,  -t.  Fire.  This  iiunishment  wat 
common.  Gen.  xxxviii.  24  ;  Leviticus  xxi.  9. 

5.  The  rack  or  tympanum,  mentioned  Heb. 
xi.  35.  Commentators  are  much  divided 
about  the  meaning  of  this  punishment ;  but 
most  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  the  basti- 
nado, or  the  punishment  of  the  stick,  ia  in- 
tended, and  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  the 
cruelties  exercised  unon  old  Eleozar ;  for,  in 
2  Mac.  vi.  19,  where  his  martyrdom  is  8|)okcn 
of,  it  is  said  that  he  came  to  the  tympanum. 

6.  The  precipice,  or  throwing  persons  head- 
long from  a  rock,  with  a  stone  tied  alxiut 
the  neck,  2  Chron.  xxv.  12.  7.  Decapita* 
lion,  Gen.  xl.  19;  Judge*  ix.  hi  2  Kings  x. 
7  i  Matt,  xir,  8.  8.  'Inc  punishment  of  the 
saw,  or  to  be  cut  uunder  in  the  middle, 
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Heb.  «i.  37.  Tills  punishment  was  not  nn- 
knon'n  to  the  HebrewH.  Some  think  it  was 
originnlly  frnm  the  Per^iann  or  ''lialdeans. 
0.  i'luckin|(  out  the  eyes.  Exodus  xxi.  24. 
Some  think  this  punishment  was  seldom 
executed,  but  the  oifcndcr  was  made  to  suffer 
in  his  pro|ierty  rather  than  in  his  person  : 
yet  there  are  some  in.ttancea  on  record. 
Judges  w\.  21  :  1  Sam.  xi.  2;  2  King^  xxv. 
7.  1(>-  Tlie  cuttinffoS*  the  extremities  of  the 
feet  and  hands.  Judges  i.  5 — 7  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  12. 

PI  'It,  -)1Q,  K\ijpot>  signifies  lot.  Pur,  Phur, 
or  Purim,  was  a  solemn  feast  of  the  Jews, 
instituted  in  memory  of  the  lots  cast  by 
Haraau.  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  Esther  iii.  7. 
ThoM  tots  were  cast  in  the  first  month  of  the 
jear,  and  gave  the  twelfth  month  of  the 
same  year  for  the  execution  of  Ilaman's 
design,  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  in  Persia. 
Thus  the  superstition  of  llaman,  in  crediting 
these  lots,  caused  his  own  ruin,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Jews,  who,  by  means  of 
Esther,  had  time  to  avert  this  blow.  The 
Jews  have  exactly  kept  this  feast  down  to  our 
times.   .*»ee  IIam.\n,  E.sTUBa,  and  Mokdgcm. 

PURG.VTORY,  a  place  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  just,  who 
depart  out  of  this  life,  are  supposed  to  expi- 
ate certain  oB'ences  which  do  not  merit  eter- 
nal damnation.  Brouiihton  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  this  notion  lias  been  held  by 
nagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  as  well  as 
Iiy  Christians ;  and  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Alaccabees,  the  JewK  believed  that  sin  might 
be  expiated  by  sacrifice  after  the  death  of  the 
sinner.  The  arguments  advanced  for  purga- 
tory by  the  pajiislH  are  these :  Every  sin, 
how  slight  soever,  though  no  more  than  an 
idle  word,  as  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  deserves 
punishment  from  him,  and  will  be  punished 
by  him  hereafter,  if  not  cancelled  by  repent- 
ance here.  3.  Such  small  sins  do  not  descr\'e 
eternal  punishment.  3.  Few  depart  this  Ufe 
so  pure  as  to  be  totally  exempt  from  spots  of 
this  nature,  and  from  every  kind  of  debt  due 
to  (iod's  juslicfl.  4.  Tlierefore,  few  will 
escape  without  suffering  something  from  his 
justice  for  such  debts  as  they  have  carried 
with  them  out  of  this  world,  according  to 
the  rule  of  divine  justice,  by  which  he  treats 
every  houI  hereafter  accordinj{  to  his  works, 
and  according  to  the  .state  in  which  he  finda 
it  in  dt-aih.  From  these  positions,  which  the 
papist  considers  as  sn  many  self-evident 
truths,  he  infers  that  there  must  be  some 
third  idace  of  punishment ;  for  since  the  infi- 
nite holiness  of  (iod  can  admit  nothing  into 
heaven  that  is  not  clean  and  pure  from  all 
sin,  both  great  and  small,  and  his  infinite 
justice  can  ])ermit  none  to  receive  the  reward 
of  bliss,  who  as  yd  arc  not  out  of  clebt,  hut 
have  something  in  justice  to  sufifer,  there 
must,  of  necessity,  be  some  place  or  state, 
where  souls  departing  this  life,  panloiied  as 
to  the  eternal  guilt  of  sin,  yet  obnoiious  to 
Bome  temporal  penalty,  or  with  the  guilt  of 
Bame  venial  faults,  are  purged  and  purilied 
before  their  adunXXatice  "rnxo  \ica.\«.\^  \nd 
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this  ii  what  he  is  taught  concrmbg  ]mr< 
gatory ;   though  he  know  not  where  it  ii^ 
of  what  nature  the  pains  arc,  or  how  lonf. 
each  soul  is  detained  there,  yet  he  belierea 
that  those  who  arc  in  this  place  are  relimrei 
by  the  prayers  of  their  fellow^- members  herd 
on  earth,  as  also  by  alms  and  m&ases  offis«<|, 
up  to  (iod  for  their  souls.     And  as  Cor  flielb 
as  have  no  relations  or  friends  to  pny  for 
them,  or  give  alms  to  procure  nuuMS  fi 
their  relief,  they  are  not  Defflecled  by  ii$ 
church,  which  makes  a  general  conunenum* 
tion   of  all  the  faithful  depurted,  m  eTti| 
mass,   and  in   every  one  of   the   caooniol 
hours  of  the  divine  office.    Besides  the  aboif 
arguments,  the  following  pasaage^  are 
as  proofs :   2  Mace.  xii.  43 — 15  ;  MstL 
31,  32;   1  Cor.  iii.  15;   1  Peter  iii.  19.    Bi 
it  may  be  observed,   1.    Thai  the  livoikt 
Maccabees  have  no  evidence  of  ins]iuatio% 
therefore  quotations  from  them  are  n<it  to ' 
regarded.    2.  If  they  were,  the  texts  refi 
to  would  rather  prove  that  there  if  no 
place  as  purgatory,   since   Judas 
expect  the  souls  departed  to  reap  anf 
from  the  sin-offering  till  the  reaura 
The  texts  quoted  from  the  scriptwres  htm 
reference  to  the  doctrine,  as  may  be  teeo  bf . 
consulting  the  context,  and  any  just 
mentutur  upon  it.      3.    llie   scriptuKi,  ii 
ffeneral,  speak  of  departed  souls  going '^~ 
aiately,  at  death,  to  a  fixed  state  of  hi 
or  misery-,  and  give  us  no  idea  of  pa 
Isaiah  h-ii.   2;  Rev.  xiv.  13;  Lukf  xii.  2.'; 
2  Cor.  v.  8.     4.    It  is  derogatory  fiom  tl« 
doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ     S 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  redeemed  uifrumMa 
and  hell,  a.i  the  scripture  speaks,  then  tk 
idea  of  further  meritorious  liufferiQg  detruti 
from   the   perfection   of    his   sacrilicc,  ui 
places  merit  still  in  the  creature ;  a  doctrJ* 
exactly  opposite  to  the  scriptures. 

PURITANS.  In  England,  the  tenn  Puv 
tans  was  applied  to  those  who  wished  fpf  • 
farther  degree  of  reformation  in  the  chuitk 
than  was  adopted  by  Queen  EliMtxth ;  »ftJ 
a  purer  form,  not  of  faith,  but  of  ducijili** 
and  worship.  It  was  a  common  namo 
to  all  who,  from  conscientious 
though  on  different  gruunds,  disap] 
the  established  religion,  from  the 
tion  under  Elizalieth,  to  the  Act  .  , 
fonnity  in  1662.  From  that  lime  U)  «k» 
Revolution  in  16S8,  as  m.-inv  a<  nfiuiil  • 
comply  *ith  the  establishei!  aifl< 

whom  were  about  two  thoii  :\-am, 

and  perhaps  five  hundred  ihoujsauiJ  pKjk) 
were  denominated  Nonconformisu.     WW 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Tolenuioo 
accession  of  William  and  .Mary,  the 
Nonconformists  was  changed  to  thit  ol 
tesLint  Dissenters.      Prior  to  the  gnoi »» 
bellion  in  1640,  the  Puritans  wci«.  »ta^ 
without  exception.  Episcopalians;  biit«fc» 
the    famous    "  League    and   Covfaaal"  <f 
those  turbulent    times    the  greater  jitrt  d 
them  became   Presbyterian*.      Soonr.  !•■• 
ever,  were   Independents,  and  tame  ^ 
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ifajectiona  of  the  latter  were  more 
l|  they  disapproved  of  all  na. 
ne«,  u  «uch,  and  di8avowc<l 
■  of  human  legislation  in  matters 
■rorshin.  The  persecutions  car- 
iinst  iiic  Puritan!)  during  the 
btaboth  and  the  Stuarts  »erved 
bndation  of  a  new  empire,  and 
I  va«t  republic,  in  the  western 
iier,  a«  into  a  nilderneu,  they 

I  face  of  their  persecutors ;  and, 
feed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
linued  to  increase,  until  at  len^h 
»  an  independent  nation.  The 
leiples,  however,  on  which  they 
Uy    divided    from    the   churck 

II  at  home,  operated  in  a  way 
lukvs  been  expected,  when  they 
ipouonion  of  the  civil  power 
DM  who  formed  the  colony  of 
!•  having  never  reUnquished  the 
4t  natiuual  church,  and  of  the 
•  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of 
inhip,  were  less  tolerant  than 
•etUed  at  New  Plymouth,  at 
3,  and  Providence  Plantations. 
K  who  had  just  escaped  the  pcr- 

the  English  prelates,  now,  in 
Vrsecuted  others  who  dissented 
■ntil,  at  length,  the  liberal  sys- 
Ition  cstabUshed  in  the  parent 
he  Revolution,  extended  to  the 
I  in  a  good  measure  put  an  end 
nnble  proceedings. 
I  I5J1M.  Exodus  rxv.  4,  &c. ; 
Vk  XV.  17,  20;  Luke  zvi.  19: 
I'S:  Rev.  xvii.  4  ;  xviii.  12,  16. 
j^aed  to  be  the  very  precioiu 
|ted  from  the  purpura  or  murrx, 
•■hell-fi«h  ;  and  the  same  with 
Tyrian  dye,  so  costly,  and  so 
Ited  in  antiquity.  The  purple 
1  in  I  Mace.  iv.  23,  "  puriile  of 
•ea  pur])le ;  it  being  the  olood 
turbinated  shell-fish,  which  the 
^n.  (?"ec  Scarlet.)  Among  the 
Doonnced  by  Moses  upon  the 
feel,  tho*e  of  Zebulun  and  Issa- 
bey  shtdl  suck  of  the  abundance 
ind  of  the  treasures  hid  in  the 
I  ixsiii.  19.  Jonathan  Ben 
fina  the  latter  clause  thus : 
'•and  are  produced  looking- 
^aaa  in  general ;  the  treasures, 
9f  finding  and  working  which, 
(  to  these  tribes."     iSeveral  an- 

[  inform  us,  that  there  were 
coasts  of  the  Zebulunites,  in 
||d  proper  for  making  glas«  waa 
i  vorda  of  Tacitiu  are  remarka- 


QUA 

ble  :  "  El  Belus  amnii  Judnirn  mart  Slabitur, 
circa  tjut  OS  Icctte  urriiir  admixto  nitro  in 
rtitrum  e^reoquuntMr."  "  The  river  Udus  falls 
into  the  .lewi^h  sea,  about  whose  mouth 
thoiic  sands  mixed  with  nitre  arc  collected, 
out  of  which  glass  is  formed."  Uut  it  seems 
much  more  natural  tu  explain  "  the  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand,"  of  those  highly  valuable 
nturices  and  purpura  which  were  found  on 
the  aea-coaat,  near  the  country  of  /ebulun 
and  Issachar,  and  of  which  those  tribes  par- 
took in  common  with  their  heathen  neigh< 
hours  of  Tyre,  who  rendered  the  curious 
rlye«  made  from  those  sli«ll-(ish  so  famous 
among  the  Romans  by  the  names  of  Surra. 
Du/n  oslrum,  Tyrii  eolorts.  In  reference  to 
the  purple  vestment,  Luke  xvi.  19,  it  may 
be  observed  that  this  was  not  appropriately 
«  royul  robe.  In  the  earlier  times  it  was  the 
dress  of  any  of  high  rank.  Thus  alt  the 
courtiers  were  styled  by  the  historians  pur. 
pvrati.  This  colour  is  more  properly  crim- 
son than  purple;  for  the  1A\.,  Josephus, 
and  Philo,  constantly  use  vopi>vpca>  toexprem 
the  Hebrew  fr:;":w,  by  which  the  Talmudista 
understood  crimson  ;  and  that  this  Hebrew 
word  exjircssed,  not  the  Tyrian  purple,  but 
that  brought  to  the  city  from  another  coun- 
try, appears  from  Kzek.  xxvii.  ".  The  pur- 
ple rooe  put  on  our  Saviour,  John  xix  2,  5,  is 
explained  by  a  Roman  custom,  the  dressing 
of  a  person  in  the  robes  of  state,  as  the  in- 
vestiture of  office.  Hence  the  rohe  brought 
by  Herod's  or  the  Roman  soldiers,  scoffingly, 
was  as  though  it  bad  been  thepicta  trttet  usu- 
ally sent  by  the  Roman  senate.  In  Acts  xvi. 
U,  Lydia  is  said  to  be  "  a  seller  of  purple." 
Mr.  Harmer  style*  purple  the  most  sublime 
of  all  earthly  colours,  ha%'ing  the  gaudiness 
of  red,  of  which  it  retains  a  shade,  softened 
with  the  gravity  of  blue. 

PUTEOLI,  so  called  from  its  baths  of  hot 
water,  a  city  of  Campania,  in  Italy;  now 
called  PozzuoU,  in  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  called  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  about 
eight  miles  from  Naples.  St.  Paul  stayed  a 
week  with  the  Christians  of  this  place,  lu  hia 
journey  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  Acts  xxviii. 
13.  The  .\lexandrian  merchant-vessels  pre- 
ferred Puteoli  to  all  the  harbours  in  Italy, 
and  here  they  deposited  their  rich  freights. 
They  conducted  the  ships  adorned  with 
wreaths  and  festive  garments,  in  the  form  of 
a  fleet,  one  after  another,  into  the  harbour, 
where  they  were  received  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  friend.-ihip.  Such  was  the 
CBfle  with  the  sale  of  Alexandrian  commodi- 
ties throughout  Italy.  According  to  the 
course  then  pursued,  the  vessel  in  which 
bt.  Paul  sailed  went  direct  into  this  harbour. 


1^,  Cxod.  zvL  13;  Num.  n. 
p  cv.  10 ;  a  bird  of  the  gallina- 
r  Hasaelquist,  mentioning  the 
larger  kind,  says,  "  It  is  of  the 


size  of  the  tnrtle-dove.  I  hare  met  with  it 
in  the  wilderues<i  of  Palestine,  near  the  shore* 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  between 
Jordan  and  Jericho,  and  in  the  deserts  of 
3  I  3 
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Aral)ia  Petrea.  If  the  food  of  the  Israelites 
vu  a  bird,  this  is  certainly  it ;  being  so 
cotninon  in  the  places  through  which  they 
passed."  It  is  said  that  God  gave  quatU  to 
nis  people  in  the  wilderness  upon  two  occa- 
liions  :  first,  within  a  few  days  after  they  had 
passed  the  Red  Sea,  Exod.  xvi.  3—13.  The 
second  time  was  at  the  eiirampment  at  the 
place  called  in  Hebrew,  Kibroth-Hatoavah, 
the  graves  of  lust.  Num.  si.  32;  Psalm  cv. 
40.  Both  of  these  happened  in  the  spring, 
when  the  quails  passecl  from  Asia  into  Eu- 
rope. They  are  then  to  be  found  in  great 
Quantities  upon  the  coast  of  the  Kcd  >Sea  and 
Rleditermncan.  God  caused  a  wind  to  arise 
that  drove  them  within  and  abotit  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the 
miracle  consists,  that  they  were  brought  so 
seasonably  to  this  place,  and  in  so  great 
numljor  as  to  furnish  food  for  above  a  million 
of  persons  fur  more  than  a  month,  llie 
Hebrew  word  skalav  signifies  "  a  quail,"  by 
the  agreement  of  the  ancient  interpreters. 
And  the  Chaldee,  Sj-riac,  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages call  them  nearly  br  the  same  name. 
The  Septuagint,  Symmactius,  and  most  of 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
understand  it  in  the  same  manner ;  and  with 
them  agree  Philo,  Joi^ephus,  Apollinaris,  and 
the  Hnhbins ;  but  Ludolphus  has  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  a  species  of  locust  is 
spoken  of  by  IMoses.  Dr.  (Shaw  answers, 
that  the  holy  Psalmist,  in  describing  this 
I)artirular  food  of  the  Israelites,  by  calling 
the  animals  feathered  fowls,  entirely  confutes 
this  supposition.  And  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  miracle  was  performed  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  i>eople  that 
thi'v  might  have  fiesh  to  eat. 

til'AKF.RS.     Sec  Fsienos. 

Ql'KSTIONS.  Among  the  ancients  no 
pnsiime  was  more  common  than  that  of  pro- 
iiQ.sing  and  answering  liifhcult  questions. 
The  person  who  solved  the  question  was 
honoured  with  a  reward  ;  he  who  failed  in 
the  attempt  suflered  a  certain  punishment ; 
both  the  rewards  and  penalties  were  varied 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  company. 
That  the  custom  o)  proposing  riddles  was 
very  ancient,  and  derived  from  the  eastern 
nations,  a|)pears  from  the  story  of  Samson, 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  who  proposed  one  to 
the  Philistines  at  his  nuptial  feast.  Nor 
were  these  questions  confined  to  entertain- 
ments, hut,  in  the  primitive  times,  were  pro- 
posed on  other  oeeasions,  by  those  who  de- 
sired to  make  proof  of  another's  wisdom  and 
learning.  Agreeably  to  this  custom,  the 
queen  of  Sheba  came  to  prove  Solomon  with 
hard  questions,  I  Kings  x.  I. 


RAB 

QUIETISTS.  the  disciples  of  Michael  de 
Alulinos,  a  Spanish  prie.st,  who  flounshed  in    | 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  wrote  a  book 
called  "  The  Spiritual  tJuide."    He  had  many 
disciples  in  Spain,   Italy,    France,  ai\d  tb« 
Netherlands.     Some  pretend  that  he  bor- 
rowed his  principles  from  the  Spaoish  Ulu- 
minati ;  and  M .  Gregoire  will  have  it  tbu 
they    came    originally    from     the    Penun 
Soofees;   while   others   no  less  coafideotlf 
derive   them  from    the    Greek    Hesycists. 
The  Quietists,  however,  deduce  their  priaci* 
pics  from  the  scriptures.     They  argue  tku: 
"  The  apostle  tells  us,  that  '  the  Spirit  maket 
intercession  for'  or  «'«   'ua.'      Now  if  tiw 
Spirit  pray  in  us,  we  must  reelgn  oi 
to  his  impulses,  by  remaining  in  a 
absolute  rest,  or  quietude,  till  we  ati 
perfection  of  the  unitive  life,"  a  life  of  union 
with,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  absorptioa 
in,   the  Deity.     They   contend,   that  tnii 
religion   consists   in  the  present  calm  and 
tranquillity  of  a  mind  removed  from  all  ei- 
temal  and   finite  things,   ajid   centered  in 
(iod  ;  and  in  such  a  jnire  love  of  the  suprww 
Being,  as  is  independent  of  all  prospect  «f 
interest  or  reward.     To  prove  that  our  \cm 
to  the   Deity  must   be    disintere-Hfd,  thty 
allege,  that  the  Lord  hath  m.-tdc  all  thiogi 
for  himself,  as  saith  the  scripture ;  and  it  i> 
for  his  glory  that  he  wills  our  happineM- 
To  conform,  therefore,  to  the  great  end  of 
our  creation,  we  must   prefer  God  to  ow- 
selves,  and  not  desire  our  own  happiona 
but  for  his  glory ;   otherwise  we  snail  go 
contrarjr  to  his  order.    As  the  perfection*  of 
the  Deity  are  intrinsically  amiable,  it  is  our 
glory  and  perfection  to  go  out  of  ourtelvrs 
to  bo  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  pure  love  of 
infinite  beauty.      iNIadam  Guion,  a  woasa 
of  fashion  in  Fiance,  bom  164S,  btcauitaf 
pious,  was  a  warm  advocate  of  these 
pies.   She  asserted,  that  the  means  of 
at  this  perfect  love,  are  prayer  and 
denial  enjoined  in  the  gospel.     Pn] 
defines   to   be   the  entire  bent  of  t] 
towards  its  divine  origin.    Some  of  her  WW 
canticles  were  translated  by  the  poetCav^ 
per.  and  represent  her  sentiments  to 
advantage.    Pcnclou,  the  amiable  archl 
of  Cambray,  also  favoured  these  senii 
in  his  celebrated  publication,  entitled. "  Tk« 
Maxims  of  the  Saints."     The  distingiuiknir 
tenet   in  his  theology  was  the  doctrio*  ^ 
the  disinterested  love  of  God  for  his  «•" 
excellencies,  independent  of  Ids  relatirebeas- 
volence :   an  important  feature  also  m  w* 
system   of  Madam  Guion,    who,  witfc  ^ 
good   archbishop,    was   persecuted   by  ^ 
pope  and  by  Boamet.     See  Mtstics. 
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R.\B.   The  title  rabbi,  with  several  others 

from  the  same  root,  23T,  magnug  est,  vtl 

muiliplicatHS  est,  began  first  to  be  assumed, 

according  to  Godwin,  as  a  distinguishing 

S54 


title  of  honour  by  men  of  learaiog. »!»«» ^ 
time  of  the  birth  of  ChristTws  <wi  * 
anciently  given,  indeed,  to  sereial  Hal* 
trates  and  oflScers  of  8t»l«.    InEstlxri'^ 


RAD. 


it  I*  ntd.  the  king  appointed  ir'3  2Ti>5, 
which   we    render   "  all  the  officers  of  hia 
buuii«."     In  Jeremiah  xU.  1,  wc  read  of  the 
ibon  'ii,  "the  princes  of  the  king."     In 
Job  xxxii.  9,  it  in  said,  that  the  0^2i,  which 
we  renUt-r  "  great  men,  are  not  always  wise;" 
a  rendering  which    well  expreaocs  the  ori- 
g\nn\   meaning  of  tho  wora.       It  was  not 
therefore  in  tliose  days    properly  a  title  of 
honour,  belonging  to  any  particular  office  or 
d^nity,  in  church  or  state ;  but  all  who  were 
of  superior  rank  and  condition  in  life  were 
called  3'3-\.     We  do  not  find  the  prophets, 
or  other  men  of  learning  in  the  <  Hd  Testa- 
awot,  afllecting  any  title  beside  that  which  dc- 
aotad  their  office  ;  and  they  were  contented 
to  ba  addresAed  by  their  bare  name*.    The 
fltat  Jewioh  rabbi,  said  to  hare  been  distin- 
nished  with  any  title  of  honour,  was  Simeon, 
Dm  son  of  Hillel,  who  succeeded  bis  father 
■•  president  of  the  sanhedrim  ;  and  his  title 
waa  that  of  rabban.     The  later  rabbies  tell 
na,  this  title  was  conferred  with  a  good  deal 
of  c«rcmony.     ^lien   a    pcr»on    had   gone 
through  the  schools,  and  was  thought  wor- 
thy of  the  degree  of  rabbi,  he  was  first  placed 
te  a  chair  somewhat  raised  at>ove  the  com- 
pany ;  then  were  delivered  to  him  a  key  and 
a  table-book:  the  key,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
power  or  authority  now  conferred  upon  him, 
to  t«ach  that  knowledge  to  others  icbich  he 
lud  kanied  himself;  and  this  key  he  after- 
ward wore  as  a  badge  of  hin  honour,  and 
vhea  he  died  it  was  buried  with  him :  the 
_lnhle-book  was  a  nymbol  of  his  diligence  in 
~~  *  "    ,  and  of  his  endeavouring  to  make 

'  iaprovements  in  learning.   The  next 
"ay  m  the  creation  of  a  rabbi  waa  the 
'PD  of  hands  on  him  by  the  delegates 
•anhednm,  practised  m  imitation  of 
ordaining  ,Fu<ihua  by  this  rite,  to 
him  in  his  office.  Num.  xxvii.  16; 
xaar.  9.    And  then  they  proclaimed 
tie. 
According  to  Maimnnides,  the  imposition 
*  hands  was  not  looked  upon  to  l>e  essen. 
but  was  sometimes  omitted.    They  did 
alwB)Ti,  saith  be,  lay  their  hands  on  the 
~  of  the  elder  to  be  ordained ;  but  called 
lalibi,  and  said,  "  Beholdj  thou  art  or. 
and  hast  power,"  &c.     We  find  this 
rink  given  to  John  the  Baptist,  John  iii.  -16  j 
■nd   frrqurntly  to  our  bleaaed  Saviour;  as 
by  •'obn'K  diu-ipIcK,  by  Nicodemus,  and  by 
ijttiople  that  followed,  John  i.  38 ;  iii.  3  ; 
The  reason  of  our  Saviour's  prohi' 
;  hia  disciple*  to  be  called  rabbi  is  ex* 
in  these  words  :  "  Be  not  ye  called 
for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ," 
^t.   vour  {piide   and  conductor,   on 
^  worn  and  instructions  alone  vou  are 

to  depend  in  mattem  of  religion  ana  salva- 
tion.   Accordingly  the  inspired  apoatlea  pre- 
tend to  nothing  more  than,  a:!  the  ambaaaa- 
dora  of  (.'brunt,  to  deliver  his  instructions  { 
.    Mid,  for  their  own  part,  they  expresslv  dis- 
'*■    daim  all  dominion  over  the  faitn  ami  con- 
^IMMta  of  men,  2  Cor.  i.  24 1  v.  30.    The 


Jewiab  writers  distinguish  between  the  titles 
rab,  rabbi,  rabban.     As  for  rab  and  mbbi. 
the  only  diiTerence  between  them  is,  tliat  rab 
was  the  title  of  such  as  had  had  their  educa- 
tion, and  taken  their  degree,  in  some  foreign 
Jewish  school ;  suppose  at  Babylon,  whera 
there  was  a  school  or  academy  of  consider- 
able note;  rabbi  waa  the  title  of  such  aa 
were  educated  in  the  hind  of  Judca,  who 
were  accounted  more  honourable  than  the 
others.  But  as  for  rabban,  it  waa  the  liighcst 
title  J  which,  tliey  say,  was  never  conferred 
on  more  than  seven  persons,  namely,  on  H. 
Simeon,  five  of  his  descendanU,  and  on  R. 
Jochanan,  who  waa  of  a  dififerent  family.    It 
was  on  this  account,  it  should  seem,  that  the 
blind  man  gave  this  title  to  Christ,  Mark  x. 
ol  ;  being  convinced  that  he  waa  poaaeaaed 
of  divine  power,  and  worthy  of  the  moat 
honourable  distinctions.     And  Mary  Mag- 
daJene,  when  she  saw  Chri<it  af^er  his  resur- 
rection, "  said  unto  liim,  Rabboni,"  John 
XX.  16,  that  is,  my  rabban.  like  my  lord  in 
English ;  for  rabboD  is  the  same  with  rabban. 
only  pronounced  according  to  tlie  8yriac 
dialect. 

There  were  several  gradations  among  tha 
Jews  before  the  dignity  of  rabbin,  as  amoay 
us,  before  the  degree  of  doctor.  The  head 
of  a  school  was  called  cHackam,  or  wise.  He 
had  the  head  seat  in  the  assemblies  and  in  the 
synagogues.  He  reprimanded  the  disobedi- 
ent, and  could  excommunicate  them;  and  this 
procured  him  great  respect.  In  their  schools 
they  sat  upon  raised  chairs,  and  their  scholars 
were  seated  at  their  feet.  Hence  St.  Paul  ii 
•aid  to  have  studied  at  the  feet  of  rabbi  Gama- 
liel, AcU  xxii.  3.  The  studies  of  the  rabbins 
are  employeil  either  on  the  text  of  the  law,  or 
the  traditions,  or  the  cabbala  ;  these  three 
objects  form  so  many  different  school*  and 
dioerent  sorts  of  rabbins.  Those  who  chiefiy 
apply  to  the  letter  of  scripture  are  called 
Caraites,  Literalists.  lliose  who  chie%  study 
the  traditions  and  oral  laws  of  the  Talmud 
are  called  Rabbanists.  Those  who  give  them- 
selveji  to  their  secret  and  mysterious  divimty, 
letters  and  numbers,  are  called  Cabbalists. 
Traditionariea.  The  rabbins  are  generally 
very  ignorant  in  history,  chronologj-,  phi- 
lology, antiquity,  and  geography.  They  un- 
derstand  the  holy  language  but  imperfectly. 
They  know  not  the  true  signification  of  a 
multitude  of  word*  in  the  sacred  text.  Thev 
are  prodigiously  conceited  about  their  tradi- 
tions, 80  that  there  is  very  Utile  profit  in 
reading  them ;  and  experience  shows  that 
moat  who  have  applied  themaelvei  to  peruae 
their  books,  hare  been  but  little  benefited  by 
them,  and  have  entertained  a  perfect  con- 
tempt of  their  understanding  and  their  work*. 
The  chief  function  of  the  rxdibins  is  to  preach 
in  the  synagogue,  to  make  public  prayen 
there,  and  to  interpret  the  law ;  thtry  have  tha 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  that  is,  of  d»- 
claring  what  is  ^rbidden,  and  what  allowed. 
Wlicn  the  synagogue  is  poor  and  small,  there 
ii  but  one  rabbin,  who  at  the  aam*  time  dia- 
3    t   4 
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chargM  the  offices  of  a  judge  and  a  teacher. 
But  when  the  Jews  are  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, they  appoint  three  pastors,  and  a  house 
of  judgment,  where  all  their  civil  affairs  are 
determined.  Then  the  rabbin  applies  him- 
self to  instruction  only,  unless  it  be  thought 
proper  to  call  him  into  the  council  to  give 
nifl  adyice,  in  which  case  he  takes  the  chief 

^  RABDATH.  or  RABBAT-AMMON,  the 
capital  citv  of  the  Ammonites,  situated  be- 
yond Jordan.     See  Ammo;*. 

RABBATH-RIOAB,  the  capital  city  of 
the  Moabites,  called  otherwise  Ar,  or  Are- 
opolis.     See  Moab. 

RABBI.     See  Rab. 

R.^BSHAKEH,  a  chief  butler,  or  cup- 
bearer. This  is  a  term  of  dignity,  and  not 
a  proper  name.  Rabshakeh  was  sent  by 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  to  summon 
Hezckiah  to  Kurrender  Jerusalem,  2  Kings 
xviii.  17,  18;  xix.  4;  Isaiah  xxxri. 

RACA,  a  Syriac  word  which  properly  sig- 
nifies empty,  tain,  beggarly,  foolish,  and 
which  includes  in  it  a  strong  idea  of  con- 
tempt. Our  Saviour  nronouncea  a  censure 
on  every  person  using  tnis  term  to  his  neigh- 
bour, IVJatt.  V.  22.  Liglilfoot  assures  us  that, 
in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  the  word  raca 
is  a  term  of  the  utmost  contempt,  and  that 
it  was  usual  to  pronounce  it  with  marked 
signs  of  indignation. 

RACHEL,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  and 
■ister  of  Leah.  'Ilie  prophet  Jeremiah,  xxxi. 
15,  and  St.  INIatthew,  ii.  18,  have  put  Rachel 
for  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
the  children  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Rachel. 
This  prophecy  was  completed  when  these 
two  tribes  were  carried  into  captinty  beyond 
the  Euphrates ;  and  St,  Matthew  made  appli- 
cation of  it  to  what  happened  at  Bethlehem, 
when  Herod  put  to  death  the  children  of  two 
years  old  and  under.  'I'hen  Rachel,  who  was 
buried  there,  might  be  said  to  make  her 
lamentations  for  the  death  of  so  many  inno- 
cent children  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
wicked  monarch. 

RAIiAB  was  an  hostess  of  the  city  of 
Jericho,  who  received  and  concealed  the 
spies  sent  by  Joshua.  The  Hebrew  calls  her 
Zona,  Joshua  ii.  1,  which  Jcrom  and  many 
others  understand  of  a  prostitute.  (Jthers 
think  she  was  only  an  hostess  or  innkeeper, 
and  that  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the 
original  word.  Had  she  been  a  woman  of 
ill  fame,  would  Salmon,  a  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  have  taken  her  to  wife  ?  Or  could 
he  have  done  it  by  the  law  ?  Besides,  the 
spies  of  Joshua  would  hardly  have  gone  to 
lodge  with  a  common  harlot,  they  who  were 
charged  with  so  nice  and  dangerous  a  com- 
mission. Those  who  maintain  that  Hhe  was 
a  harlot,  pretend  that  she  was  perhaps  one 
of  those  Women  who  prostituted  themselves 
in  honour  of  the  pagan  deities;  as  if  this 
could  extenuate  her  crime,  or  the  scandal  of 
her  profc8:>ion,  if  she  was  a  public  woman. 
It  is  also  observable  that  such  women  are 
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called  kadeshah,  not  rona,  in  the  Hel 
Rahab  married  Salmon,  a  prince  of  Jodah, 
by  whom  she  had  Boaz,  from  whom  de- 
scended Obed,  Jesse,  and  Darid.  Thus  Jesui 
Christ  condescended  to  reckon  this  Canaso- 
itish  woman  among  hia  ancestors.  St.  Panl 
magnifies  the  faith  of  Rahab,  Heb.  xi  31. 

Rahab  is  also  a  name  of  Egy^,  laatah 
XXX.  7  J  Ii.  9. 

RAIMENT.  In  addition  to  what  occurs 
under  the  article  Habita,  it  may  be  observed 
that  to  make  presents  of  changes  of  raiment. 
Genesis  xlv.  22,  has  always  been  common 
among  all  ranks  of  orientals.  The  perfuming 
of  raiment  with  sweet-scented  spices  or  ex- 
tracts is  also  still  a  custom,  which  explunt 
the  smell  of  Jacob's  raiment.  A  coat  or 
robe  of  many  colours,  such  as  Jacob  gave  to 
Joseph,  is  also  a  mark  of  distinction.  The 
Turks  at  Aleppo  thus  array  their  sons ;  and, 
in  the  time  of  Sisera.  a  coat  of  divers  coloort 
is  mentioned  among  the  rich  spoils  which 
fell  to  the  conquerors.  A  frequent  change 
of  garments  is  also  very  common  both  to 
show  respect  and  to  display  opulence.  It 
there  an  allusion  to  this  in  Psalm  cii.  16 : 
"  As  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and 
they  shall  be  changed  ?"  If  so,  it  conven 
the  magnificent  idea  of  the  almighty  Creator 
investing  himself  with  the  whole  creation  ai 
with  a  robe,  and,  having  laid  that  n^idr,  by 
new  creations,  or  the  successive  prodnctioa. 
of  beings,  clothing  himself  with  others,  it 
his  pleasure. 

RAIN',  the  vapourt  exhaled  by  the  ton, 
which  descend  from  the  clouds  to  water  tha 
earth,  Eecles.  xi.  3.  The  sacred  wTiters  often 
speak  of  the  rain  of  the  former  and  latur 
seuson,  Deut.  xi.  14;  Hosea  ^-i.  3.  Tviei 
in  the  year  there  generally  fell  plenty  of  nix 
in  Judea ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year, 
about  September  or  October ;  and  hsif » 
year  after,  in  the  month  of  iVbib,  or  Marti, 
which  was  the  first  month  in  the  ecclesiastiol 
or  sacred  year,  whence  it  is  called  the  haa 
rain  in  the  first  month,  Joel  ii.  33.  (.^ 
Canaan.;  The  ancient  Hebrews  compiircd 
elocution,  and  even  learning  or  doctrinf,  tt 
rain :  "  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  xaio," 
Deut.  xxxii.  2. 

RAMESES.  or  RAAiMSES,  a  citywp. 
posed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  tatun  * 
part  of  Egypt,  called  the  land  of  lioihea, 
which  was  also  hence  termed  the  land  of 
Rameses.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  built  bT 
the  Israelites  as  a  treasure-city,  as  it  is  ittat- 
lated  in  our  Bibles ;  probably  a  sUire-dif. 
or,  as  others  interpret  it,  a  fortress.  Ita  p»- 
6:tion  may  In>  fixed  about  sis  or  eight  mflo 
above  the  modern  Cairo,  a  little  to  the  •oirt'i 
of  the  Babylon  of  the  Persians,  the  anaffl' 
Lctopolis ;  as  Josephos  says  that  the  M- 
dren  of  Israel,  after  quitting  this  pUct.  » 
their  first  march  to  Succoth,  passed  bylb< 
latter  city. 

RaMOTH,  a  famous  city  in  the 
tains  of  GUead.  1  Kings  iv.  13.     It 
called  Romoth-GilcaJ.      Josephos 
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RAfntthan,  or  Aramatba.  The  city  belonf^cd 
to  the  tribe  of  Gud,  Deut.  iv.  43.  It  waa 
•Migned  for  a  dwelling  of  the  Levites,  and 
WW  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jor- 
dao.  Jo«hua  xx.  S ;  xxi.  38.  It  became 
famoii*  duhnff  the  reigns  of  the  latter  kings 
of  Inriicl,  and  was  the  occasion  of  several 
warn  between  them  and  the  kings  of  Daniaii- 
cut,  who  had  made  a  conquest  of  it,  which 
the  sovereigns  of  Israel  endeavoured  to 
regain,  I  Kings  xxii.  3 — 5.  Eusebius  says 
that  Ramoth  was  fifteen  miles  from  Philadel- 
towards  ihe  east.  St.  Jerom  place*  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jabbok,  and  con- 
•cqurntly  to  the  north  of  Philadelphia. 

KAVEX,  3Tii\  in  Chaldee,  orba,  in 
Sjriac,  crt>«c,  in  Latin,  corvut,  Gen.  viii.  7  i 
Ler.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xiv.  U;  1  Kings  rvii.  4, 
6 ;  Job  xxxvuL  4 1 ;  Psalm  cxlvii.  9 ;  Prov. 
XXX.  17  ;  Cant.  v.  1 1  j  Isaiah  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Kipa^, 
l<tike  xii.  34  i  a  well  known  bird  of  prey. 
All  the  interpreters  agree  that  oreb  signifies 
the  raven,  from  oreh.  "  evening,"  on  ac- 
count of  its  colour.  IM ichacli.s.  in  proposing 
•  qurxtii^n  respecting  certain  birds,  says  of 
tlie  orrt),  "  II  eat  decide,  qur  c'eit  It  corbrau  ; 
ii  tervit  done  tuyerfiu  dr  te  drmander.  Mais  je 
denrcTDts  plus  dt  vrrtttude  sur  It  nom  Sv'iaouf 
dn  ctiThrau-r"  One  can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  is  tAken  from  the  note  of  this  bird.  On 
decrease  of  the  waters  of  the  flood,  so 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  became  visi- 
Noab  sent  forth  out  of  one  of  tlie  win. 
down  of  the  ark  a  raven,  a  bold  and  adven- 
tomus  binl,  by  w-ay  of  experiment,  to  see 
^rheihcr  the  ^-aters  were  sunk  or  abated. 
Tortv  days  the  violent  rain  had  continued ; 
and  ne  might  think  this,  therefore,  a  likely 
time  for  the  waters  to  run  off  again.  In  the 
original  text,  in  the  Samaritan,  in  the  Chal- 
dee and  Arabic,  it  is  said  that  the  raven 
•'returned"  to  the  ark;  but  the  (ireek  in- 
t«ri>rcter«,  the  i^yriac,  the  Latin,  and  most  of 
the  eminent  fathers  and  commentator«,  say 
tluu  it  did  not  return  any  more.  Here  are 
t  authuritif »  on  both  sides ;  but  the  lat- 
ling,  though  80  contrary  in  sense  to 
ler,  yet  in  the  Hebrew  is  not  very  dif- 
t  in  the  form  of  tlie  letters,  and  appears 

be  the  better  reading  of  the  two.     For  if 

tbe  raven  had  returned,  what  occasion  had 
filMh  to  send  forth  a  dove  >  Or  wh^  did  he 
out  take  the  raven  in  unto  him  into  the 
krk,  as  he  did  afterwards  the  dove  ?  Or  why 
did  he  not  send  forth  the  same  raven  again, 
as  be  did  afterwards  the  same  dove  again  ? 
Jt  is  not  improperly  expressed  in  our  trans- 
"  ition,  that  "  the  raven  went  forth  to  and 
flpng  hither  and  thither,  "until  the 
I  were  dried  up  from  off  the  face  of  the 
"  He  found,  perhaps,  in  the  higher 
grirands.  some  of  the  carcasses  of  those  who 
bad  perished  m  the  deluge. 

Th«  prophet  Elijah  was  in  his  retirement 
fed  by  this  bird.  A  writer,  indeed,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Literature,  for  .Vpril,  1710,  en- 
darours  Co  show,  from  many  authors,  that 
was  in  the  country  of  Bcthschan.  in 
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Decapolis,  by  the  brook  Cherith  or  Cnrith, 
a  little  town  called  Aorabi  or  Orbo,  Judges 
vii.  25  :  Isaiah  x.  6  ;  and  he  therefore  ex- 
plains the  word  orehim,  which,  in  1  Kings 
xvii.  4,  we  translate  "  ravens."  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  vilbige.  some  of  whom,  he 
contends,  daily  carried  bread  and  flesh  to 
Elijah,  who  had  retired  to  and  lay  in  a  cave 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand. 
Scheucbier  ably  vindicates  the  commonly  re- 
eei\'ed  opinion.  The  editor  of  Calmet,  also, 
in  the  Appendix,  under  the  article  Elijah, 
has  some  pertinent  observations  on  this 
subject.  "  We  ought  to  consider,"  says 
he,  "  1.  That  Ahab  sought  Elijah  with  ari- 
dity, and  took  an  uath  of  every  people,  no 
doubt,  also,  in  hit  dominions,  that  he  was 
not  concealed  among  its  inhabitants ;  bis 
situation,  therefore,  required  the  utmost  pri- 
vacy, even  to  solitude.  2.  That  when  the 
brook  Cbcrith  was  dried  up,  the  prophet  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  a!»ylum,  which  he  needed 
not  to  have  done,  had  a  people  been  his  sup- 
pliers, for  they  could  have  brought  him  water 
aa  well  as  food." 

In  Psalm  cxlvii.  9,  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord 
gireth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young 
ravens  which  crv."  And  in  Job,  xxxviii. 
41,  "  Who  provideth  for  the  raven  his  food, 
when  his  young  ones  cry  unto  (iod,  wander- 
ing for  want  of  meat  ? "  Job  and  the 
Psalmist  may  allude  to  what  is  said  by 
some  naturalists,  that  the  ravens  drive  out 
their  young  ones  earlv  from  their  nests,  and 
oblige  them  to  seek  food  for  their  own  sus- 
tenance. The  same  kind  Providence  which 
furnishes  support  to  his  intelligent  offs]>ring 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  xvants,  or  inattentive 
to  the  desires,  of  the  meanest  of  bis  crea- 
tures. 

Vo,  the  fnunit  nrcBt,  tmm  their  not  nilad, 

On  bungcT^  vine  UUmpI  thr  arrUI  wild  t 

Who  iMdi  th&tt  wSDdehnitt,  and  ihrir  ftwt  aunlsst 

To  bod  Mcmd  their  Importuoing  nic4, 

Christ  instructs  his  disciples,  from  the 
same  circum«tance.  to  trust  in  the  care  and 
kindness  of  Heaven  :  "  Consider  the  ravens ; 
for  they  neither  SOW  nor  reap,  neither  have 
storehouse,  nor  barn  ;  and  (Jod  feedeth  them. 
How  much  belter  arc  ye  than  the  fowls ! " 
Luke  xii.  24.  .Solomon,  speaking  of  the  pecu- 
liar regard  and  veneration  due  to  the  worthy 
penonsand  salutary  in!<tructions  of  parents, 
obaer^'es,  that  an  untimely  fate,  and  the  want 
of  decent  interment,  mav  be  expected  from 
contrary  conduct ;  and  that  the  learing  eye, 
which  throws  wicked  contempt  on  a  good 
father,  and  insolent  di->ditin  on  a  tender 
mother,  shall  be  dug  out  of  the  unburied 
exposed  corpse  by  the  ravens  of  the  »'alley, 
and  eaten  up  by  the  young  eagles.  Prov.  xxx. 
17.  It  was  a  common  punishment  in  the  east, 
and  one  which  the  orientals  dreaded  above 
all  others,  to  expose  in  the  open  fields  the 
bodies  of  evil-doers  that  had  suffered  by  the 
laws  of  their  offended  country,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  beasU  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of 
heaven.    The  wise  man  insinuates  that  tha 
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raveu  nnlcM  lua  fint  and  keenest  attack  on 
the  eye,  which  perfectly  corresponds  with 
hii)  habits,  for  he  always  beg^ins  hi^  banquet 
with  that  part.  I«iodore  says  of  him. 
Prima  in  cadaverihus  occulum  pflit  t  and 
EpictetUS.  Ol  ftip  Kopixts  twk  rrrtKfvrfiKham 
Tom  iip9aXftoVt  Kvnaii'6tn-at^  "  tlie  ravens  devour 
the  eyes  of  the  dead."  Many  other  lesti- 
monies  might  be  adduced,  but  these  are  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  allusion  in  the  proverb. 

The  raven,  it  is  well  known,  delights  in 
solitude.  He  frequents  the  ruined  tower  or 
the  deserted  habitation.  In  lsai,ih  .xuiv.  11, 
it  is  accordinnly  foretold,  that  the  raven, 
with  other  birds  of  similar  dispositions, 
should  li\  his  abode  in  the  desolate  houses 
of  Edom.  In  the  Septuafint  and  other 
versions  the  Hebrew  word  for  desolation 
is  rendered  raven.  Tlie  meaning  is,  that 
in  those  spUudid  palaces,  where  the  voice  of 
joy  and  (jl.idness  was  heard,  and  every  sound 
which  could  ravi»h  the  ear  and  subdue  the 
heart,  silence  was,  for  the  wickedness  uf  their 
inhabitants,  to  hold  her  rcif^n  forever,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  scream  of  the  cormorant 
and  the  croakinfr  of  the  raven. 

READlNij.  In  the  countries  of  the  Le^-ant 
the  people  never  read  silently,  but  go  on  in 
a  kind  of  sinj^ng  voice,  aloud.  The  eunuch 
was  probably  thus  reading  when  Philip  over- 
heard him,  and  finding  that  he  was  reading  the 
scriptures,  said,  "  Understandest  thou  what 
thou  readest  ? " 

REASON,  Use  or  ik  Religion.  The 
sublime,  incomprehensible  nature  of  some 
of  the  Christian  doctrines  has  so  completely 
subdued  the  umlcrstanding  of  many  jiious 
men,  as  to  make  them  think  it  presumiituous 
to  apply  reason  in  any  way  to  the  revelations 
of  Ciod  ;  and  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
simplicity  of  truth  has  been  torruiited  by  an 
alliance  with  iihilosopby  confirm  them  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  safer,  as  well  as  more  respect- 
ful, to  resign  their  minds  to  devout  impres- 
sions, than  to  exercise  their  understandings 
in  any  speculations  upon  sacred  subjects. 
Enthusiasts  and  fanatics  uf  all  diH'ercut 
names  and  sects  agree  in  decrjing  the  use  of 
reason,  because  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
fanaticism  to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  sober 
deductions  of  reason,  the  extravagant  fancies 
of  a  disorilcred  imagination,  and  to  consider 
these  fancit's  as  the  immediate  ilLuminatiun 
of  the  Spirit  of  (lod.  Insidious  writers  in 
the  deistical  controversy  have  pretended  to 
adopt  those  sentiments  of  humility  and  rever- 
ence, which  are  inseparable  from  true  Chris- 
tians, and  even  that  total  subjection  of  reason 
to  faith  which  characterizes  enthusiasts.  .\ 
pamphlet  was  pubUshed  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  that  made  a  noise  in  its 
day,  although  it  is  now  forgotten,  entitled, 
"Christianity  not  Founded  on  Argument," 
which,  while  to  a  careless  reader  it  may  seem 
to  magnify  the  gospel,  does  in  reality  tend  to 
undcrmuie  our  faith,  by  separating  it  from  a 
rational  assent  {  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  spirit 
uf  this  pamphlet,  concludes  his  Essay  on 
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Aliraclcswith  calling  those  dangerous  friend* 
or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religio* 
who  nave  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  thf 
iirinciples  of  human  reason :  "  Our  most 
uoly  religion,"  he  says,  with  a  diiungemutj 
very  unbecoming  his  respectable  talent*.  "  k 
founded  on  faith,  not  oa  reason ; "  snd^ 
"  mere  reason  is  insufficient  to  comince  id 
of  its  veracity."  The  church  of  Rome,  vi 
order  to  subject  the  minds  of  her  votaries  tfl 
her  authority,  has  reprobated  the  use  of  rea. 
son  in  matters  of  religion.  She  lias  rF^iv( 
an  ancient  position,  that  things  may  be  tn 
in  theology  which  are  false  in  philosoph; 
and  she  biia,  in  some  instances,  made  ti 
merit  of  faith  to  consist  in  the  absurdity 
that  which  was  believed. 

The  extravagance  of  these  pocitioni  bi 
produced,  since  the  Reformation,  an  oppo 
site  extreme.  While  those  who  deny  th 
truth  of  revelation  consider  reason  as  in  d 
respects  a  suibcient  guide,  the  Sociniani 
who  admit  that  a  revelation  has  been  mad( 
employ  reason  as  the  supreme  judge  of  i{ 
doctrines,  and  boldly  strike  out  uf  thd 
creed  every  article  that  is  not  aliui^etber  coa 
formable  to  those  notions  which  may  be  da 
rived  from  the  exercise  of  reason.  Th< 
controversies  concerning  the  use  of 
in  matters  of  religion  are  disputes,  not  aboi 
words,  but  about  the  essence  of  Chnstianit] 
But  a  few  plain  observations  are  sufiiciefl 
to  ascertain  where  the  truth  lies  in  ibi 
subject. 

The  first  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  rdl 
gion  is  to  examine  the  evidences  of  revelatictt 
For,  the  more  entire  the  submission  whicl 
we  Consider  as  due  to  everything  that 
revealed,  wc  have  the  more  need  to  be  latii 
fied  that  any  system  which  professes  to  bet 
divine  revelation  does  really  come  from  God- 
After  the  exercise  of  reason  has  eJ^labhsbEl 
in  our  minds  a  firm  belief  that  Christiasitf 
is  of  divine  original,  the  second  use  oinoM* 
is  to  learn  what  are  the  truths  revealed.  St 
these  tniths  are  not  in  our  days  commiui- 
cutcd  to  any  by  immediate  iuspiratiou,  tin 
knowledi^e  of  them  is  to  be  acquired  only 
from  books  tran.smitted  tu  us  with  ntitfyinf 
evidence  that  they  were  written  above  wwi- 
teeu  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  remote  couDtn 
and  foreign  language,  under  the  direction  m 
the  iSpirit  of  tiod.  In  order  to  artain  the 
meaning  of  the^e  books  we  must  stmly  tb( 
language  in  which  they  were  written;  mi 
we  must  study  also  the  manners  of  the  timrs 
and  the  state  of  the  countrie*.  in  which  lit 
writers  lived ;  because  these  arc  cixcniB- 
stances  to  which  an  ori^al  author  is  often il^ 

ludiiig,  and  by  which  his  phraseology  ' 

rally  affected ;  we  must  lay  together  i 
passages  in  which  the  same  word  or 
occurs,  because  without  this  labour 
not  ascertain  its  precise  signification 
we  must  mark  the  difference  of  st 
manner  which  characterizes  different 
because  a  right  apprehension  of  their  nK«i»- 
ing  often  depends  upon  attentioa  to  ihi«  ti>^' 
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fcrenre.  All  thU  suppoics  the  appliration  of 
Itfuminar,  history,  KfOKf^phy.  chronology, 
■md  cnticKni  in  tnatten  of  relifjriun  ;  that  is, 
h  auppoie*  that  the  reason  of  man  had  been 
prvnoaaly  exercised  in  pursuing  these  difTcr- 
«ot  bnnchc.i  of  knowled){^e,  and  that  our 
saceeas  in  attaining  the  true  sense  of  scrip- 
ture depends  upon  the  diligence  with  which 
we  livaii  ourselves  of  the  progrens  that  has 
been  made  in  them.  It  is  obvious  that  every 
Christian  u  not  capable  uf  making  this  appli- 
cation, but  this  is  no  argument  againitl  the 
of  reaium,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Tbr  they  who  uhc  tranHlations  and  commen- 
taries relv  only  upon  the  reason  of  others, 
IMtrad  oi  exerciifing  thfir  own.  The  sevvrai 
tewkchcs  of  knowledge  have  been  applied  in 
VhUJ  age  by  some  persons  for  the  benefit  of 
oUters;  and  tlie  progress  in  aacred  criticism, 
vhich  dixtinguishes  the  present  times,  is 
nothiiii;  else  but  the  continued  application, 
io  elucidating  the  scripture,  of  reason  en- 
Kghteaed  by  every  kind  of  tiubsidiarv  know- 
kdg«,  and  very  much  improved  in  tnis  kind 
of  exercise  by  the  employment  which  the 
•ncient  claj»«ics  have  given  it  since  the  re- 
▼jr»l  of  letters. 

After  iliv  two  uses  of  reason  that  have 
iMen  illuotrated,  a  third  comes  to  be  men- 
tioned,  which  may  be  considered  as  cora- 
piraDded  of  both.  Reason  is  of  eminent  use 
in  r'-i^^-lltng  the  attacks  uf  the  adversaries  of 
irhrixtmnity.  When  men  of  erudition,  of 
phicn]  acutcness,  andof  accompliithed 
',  direct  their  taleut^  against  our  religion, 
»uae  is  very  much  hurt  by  an  unskilful 
,llilmd«r.  He  cannot  unravel  their  sophistry ; 
1m  .!  I'  the  amount  and  the  effect  of 

tbr  IS  which  he  makes  to  them  ;  be 

bewiiiirreii  by  their  quotations,  and  he  ia 
led  by  their  artitice  u|>on  dangeroiu 
nd.  In  all  ages  of  the  church  there  luive 
weak  defenders  of  Christianity ;  and 
iIm  only  triumphs  of  the  enemies  of  our 
raUgioo  hare  ansen  from  their  being  able  to 
■■poae  the  defectii  of  those  methods  of  de- 
ftading  the  truth  which  fiomeof  its  advocates 
kad  uowarilv  chosen.  A  mind  trained  to 
accurate  ana  philo<«oi)hical  views  of  the  na- 
tnre  and  the  amount  of  evidence,  enriched 
vith  hl^turical  knowledge,  accustomed  to 
w  iiut  of  a  subject  all  that  is  minute  and 
live,  to  collect  what  is  of  importance 
in  a  short  compass,  and  to  form  the 
ireheo&ion  of  a  whole,  is  the  mind 
to  contend  with  llie  learning,  the 
atvd  the  >ui|ihi>itry  of  iniidelity.  Alany 
h  [luniN  li;>\i'  .Lppearcd  in  this  honourable 
fgntrovcrty  during  the  course  of  this  and 
"^  LsMt  rrnlury  ;  and  the  success  has  corre. 
ded  to  the  completeness  of  the  furniture 
which  they  engaged  in  the  combat. 
I"hri«ti!»n  doctrine  has  been  vindicated 
•  •(■rly  exposition  from  various 
•  ions  ;  the  arguments  for  its 
ine  ungiiial  have  been  placed  in  their 
light ;  and  the  attempts  to  confound  the 
and  prophecies  upon  which  Christi- 
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anity  rests  iLs  claim,  with  the  delusions  of 
imfKjsture,  have  been  effectually  repelled- 
Christianity  has,  ia  this  way,  received  the 
most  important  advantages  from  the  attncka 
of  its  enemies  ;  and  it  is  nut  improbable  that 
its  doctrines  would  never  have  been  so  tho- 
roughly cleared  from  all  the  corruptions  and 
subtleties  which  had  attached  to  them  in  tba 
progress  of  ages,  nor  the  evidences  of  ila 
mitns  have  lieen  so  accurately  underiitood, 
nor  its  peculiar  character  been  so  perfectly 
discriminated,  had  not  the  leal  and  abilitiea 
which  have  been  employed  against  it  called 
forth  in  its  defence  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished master*  of  reason.  They  brought 
into  the  service  uf  Christianity  the  same 
weapons  which  hnd  been  draun  for  her  de- 
■tmction,  and,  wielding  them  with  con- 
fidence and  skill  iti  a  gotxl  rauKe,  became  tha 
successful  champions  of  the  truth. 

The  fourth  uae  of  rexson  consists  in  judg- 
ing of  the  truths  of  religion.  Everything 
which  is  revealed  by  (iod  comes  to  his  crea- 
tures from  so  high  an  authority,  that  it  may 
be  rested  in  with  ))erfect  assurance  as  true. 
Nothing  can  be  received  by  us  as  true  which 
is  contrary  to  the  dictates  uf  reason,  because 
it  ia  im^ioHiiible  for  us  to  perceive  at  the  same 
time  the  truth  and  the  falsehood  of  a  propo- 
sition. But  many  things  are  true  which  we 
do  not  fully  comprehend  j  and  many  propo- 
sitions, which  ajipear  incredible  when  they 
are  first  enunciated,  are  found,  upon  examin- 
ation, such  as  our  understandings  can  readily 
admit.  Tliese  principles  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  and  they  mark  out  the  steps 
by  which  reason  is  to  proceed  in  judging  of 
the  truths  of  rchgion.  We  first  examine  the 
evidences  of  revelation.  If  these  satisfy  our 
understandings,  we  are  certnin  that  there 
can  be  no  contradiction  between  the  doctrines 
of  this  true  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  right 
reason.  If  any  such  contradiction  appear, 
there  mtist  be  some  mistake  ;  by  not  making 
a  proper  use  of  otw  reason  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  gospel,  we  suppose  that  it  con- 
tains doctrines  which  it  does  not  teach ;  or 
we  give  the  name  of  right  reason  to  some 
narrow  prejudices  which  deeptT  reflection, 
and  more  enlarged  knowledge,  will  dissipate ; 
or  we  consider  a  proposition  as  implving  a 
contradiction,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  only  im- 
perfectly understood.  Here,  as  in  every 
other  case,  mistakes  are  to  be  correct'.'d  by 
measuring  back  our  steps.  We  must  ex- 
amme  closely  and  impartially  the  meaning 
of  those  pa-ssiages  which  a])pear  to  contain 
the  doctrine ;  we  must  compare  them  with 
one  nnother ;  we  must  endeavour  to  derive 
light  from  the  general  phraseology  of  scrip- 
ture and  the  analogy  of  faith ;  and  we  shall 
generally  be  able,  in  this  way,  to  separate 
the  doctrine  from  all  those  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances which  give  it  the  appearance  of 
absunlity.  If  a  doctrine  which,  upon  the 
cliisest  examination,  appears  unquesUonablj 
to  be  taught  in  scripture,  still  does  not  ap- 
prove itself  to  our  understanding,  we  rotut 
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tonsider  carefully  wTiat  it  is  that  prevents  us 
from  receiviii(f  it.  'I'here  may  be  precon- 
ceived notions  hastily  token  up  which  that 
doctrine  opfioses ;  there  may  be  pride  of 
understanding  that  does  not  readily  sabmit 
to  the  vievvs  which  it  communicated  ;  or  rea- 
son may  need  to  be  reminded,  that  we  must 
expect  to  And  in  relif^on  many  things  which 
we  are  not  able  to  cumprehend.  One  of  the 
most  important  offices  of  reason  is  to  recog- 
nise her  own  limits.  She  never  can  be 
moved,  by  any  authority,  to  receive  as  true 
what  she  perceives  to  be  absurd.  But,  if  she 
has  formed  a  just  Ciitimate  of  human  know- 
ledge, she  will  not  shelter  her  presumption 
in  rejecting  the  truths  of  revelation  under  the 
pretence  of  contradictions  that  do  not  really 
eu8t ;  she  will  readily  admit  that  there  may 
be  in  a  subject  some  points*  which  she  knows, 
and  others  of  which  she  is  ignorant ;  she 
will  not  allow  her  ignorance  of  tlie  latter  to 
shake  the  evidence  of  the  former,  but  will 
yield  a  firm  assent  to  that  which  she  dots 
iinderstand,  without  presuming  to  deny  what 
is  beyond  her  comjirehension.  And  thus, 
availing  her^aelf  of  all  the  light  which  she 
now  has.  she  will  wait  in  humble  hope  for 
the  time  when  a  larger  measure  shall  be  im- 
parted. 

REBEKAH,  the  wife  of  Isaac.  See  Isaac. 
RECEirr  OF  CUS'lOAl.  Matthew, 
when  called,  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  or  dues  on  merchandise.  He  was  a 
publican  or  tax-gatherer,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  a  custom-house  officer.  The  publicans 
hs[d  houses  or  booths  built  for  them  at  the 
foot  of  bridges,  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  by 
the  cea-ahore,  and  the  parts  of  the  Lake  of 
liennesareth,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias,  to  collect 
the  taxes  on  passengers  and  merchandise. 
See  PuBMCAV. 

RECIIADITES.  The  Rechabites.  though 
they  dwelt  among  the  Israelites,  did  not  be- 
long to  any  of  their  tribes ;  for  they  were 
Kenites,  as  appears  from  1  Chron.  ii.  55, 
where  the  Kenites  are  said  to  have  come  of 
"  Ilemath.the  father  of  the  house  of  Rechab." 
These  Kenites,  afterwards  styled  Rechabites, 
were  of  the  family  of  Jethro,  otherwise  called 
Hobab,  whose  daughter  Rloses  married;  for 
"the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses's  father- 
in-law,"  it  is  said,  "  went  up  out  of  the  city 
of  palm-trees,  with  the  children  of  Judah, 
and  dwelt  among  the  people,"  Judges  i.  IC ; 
and  we  read  of  "  Heber  the  Kenite,  who  was 
of  the  children  of  Hobali,  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  who  bad  severed  liim«elf  from  the 
Kenites,"  or  from  the  bulk  of  them  who 
settled  in  the  tribe  of  Jtidnh.  "and  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,"  Judges  iv. 
II,  They  appear  to  have  sprung  from 
Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
Cien.  xiv.  2 ;  for  Jethro,  from  whom  they 
are  descended,  is  called  a  Midianite,  Num- 
bers X.  23.  Of  this  family  was  Jehonadab, 
the  son  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal 
for  the  pure  worship  uf  Hod  against  ido- 
latry, who  assisted  king  Jehu  in  destruy- 
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ing  the  house  of  Abab,   and  the  worship- 

fers  of  Baal,  2  Kinn  x.  !.">,  l6,  23.  &c. 
t  was  he  who  gave  that  rule  of  life  to  hii 
children  and  posterity  which  we  read  of  in 
Jer.  xxsv.  6,  7-  It  consisted  of  these  three 
articles:  That  they  should  drink  no  wine; 
that  they  should  neither  possess  nor  occupy 
any  houses,  fields,  or  vineyards  ;  that  tli«y 
should  dwell  in  tents.  This  was  the  instila- 
tion  of  the  children  of  Recbab ;  and  this 
they  continued  to  obaer»-e  for  upwards  of 
three  hundred  years,  from  the  time  of  Jehu 
to  that  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  coming  to  besiege  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Rechabites  were  obligea  to  leave 
Uie  country  and  take  refuge  in  the  city.  In 
Jer.  xxs\.  there  is  a  promise  made  to  this 
people,  that  Jonadah,  the  son  of  Rechab, 
tihould  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  the 
Lord ;  that  is,  that  his  posterity  should  not 
fail :  and  to  this  day  this  trioe  is  found 
among  the  Arabians  of  the  desert,  distinct, 
free,  and  practising  exactly  the  institutiooi 
of  Jonaxlab,  whose  name  they  bear,  and  of 
whose  institutions  they  boast.  This  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  exact  fulfUmenl  of 
a  minute  and  isolated  prophecy.  Sec  Besi 
KiiAiniK. 

RECONCILIATION.  The  expressions 
"  reconciliation"  and  "making  peace"  ne- 
cessarily suppose  a  previous  state  of  ho*- 
tility  between  God  and  man,  which  is  recip- 
rocal. This  is  sometimes  called  enmity,  ■ 
term,  as  it  respects  (rod,  rather  unfortunate, 
since  enmity  is  almost  fixed  in  our  langnags 
to  signify  b  malignant  and  revenjieful  feeling. 
Of  this,  the  oppugners  of  the  doctrine  of  ibt 
atonement  have  availed  themselves  to  argue, 
that  as  there  can  be  no  aucb  aflection  in  tlu 
divine  nature,  therefore,  reconciliation  in 
scripture  does  not  mean  the  reconciliation  of 
Gou  to  man,  but  of  man  to  God,  wbost 
enmity  the  example  and  teaching  of  Chriit, 
they  tell  us,  is  very  effectual  to  subdue.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  humbling  truth,  anil 
one  which  the  Socinians  in  their  discuMioM 
on  the  natural  innocence  of  man  are  not 
willing  to  admit,  that  by  the  infection  of  <in 
"  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God,"  that 
human  nature  is  malignantly  hostile  Vo  Gv<l 
and  to  the  control  of  his  law;  butthuufir 
from  expressing  the  whole  of  that  relstioii 
of  man  in  which,  in  scripture,  he  is  said  to 
he  at  enmity  with  God,  and  so  to  need* 
reconciliation,  the  making  of  peace  betwees 
God  and  him.  That  relation  is  a  legal  ov, 
as  that  of  a  sovereign  in  his  judicial 
city,  and  a  criminal  who  has  violated 
laws  and  risen  up  against  bis  authority, 
who  is,  therefore,  treated  as  an  enemy, 
word  ix9p>>'  is  used  in  this  passive  sense 
in  the  (ireek  writers  and  in  the  New  T 
ment.  So.  in  Romans  xi.  28.  the  Jews,  («• 
jected  and  punished  for  refusing  the  gMptL 
are  said  by  the  apostle,  "  as  cuncemitig  i^ 
gospel,"  to  be  "  enemies  for  your  sako;" 
treated  and  accounted  such ;  "  out,  as  lurk- 
ing the  election,  they  are  bdoTcd  foi  t^ 
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fathers'  dftkcs."  In  the  ume  epistle,  v.  lo, 
the  Una  i«  tuied  precisely  in  the  same  sense, 
and  that  with  reference  to  the  reconciliation 
by  Christ ;  "  For  if  when  we  were  enemien 
we  were  reconciled  to  (iod  by  the  death  of 
hi8  Son;"  that  is,  when  we  were  objects  of 
the  divine  judicial  displeasure,  accounted  aa 
eoemies,  and  Liable  to  be  capitally  treated  as 
•nch.  Enmity,  in  the  tense  of  malignity  and 
the  sentiment  of  hatred,  in  added  to  thin  re- 
latioa  in  the  case  of  man  ;  but  it  is  uo  part  of 
the  relation  itself ;  it  is  rather  a  cause  of  it,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  actings  of  a  corrupt  nature 
irhich  render  man  obnoxious  to  the  displea- 
sure of  God,  and  the  jicnalty  of  his  law,  and 
place  him  in  the  condition  of  an  enemy.  It 
la  this  judicial  variance  and  opposition  be- 
tween (lod  and  man  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  tenn  reconciliation,  and  in  the  phrase 
"  making  peace,"  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  the  hottility  is,  therefore,  in  its  own 
nature,  mutual. 

But  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  notion,  that 
reconciliation  means  no  more  than  our  lay- 
tag  aside  our  enmity  to  (iod,  may  also  be 
ahown  from  several  express  passages.  The 
first  is  the  passage  we  have  above  cited : 
*•  For  if  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  re- 
conciled to  Uod,"  Rom.  V.  10.  Here  the  act 
of  reconciling  i<  ascribed  to  Uod,  and  not  to 
tu  ;  but  if  this  reconciliation  consisted  in  the 
laying  aside  of  our  own  enmity,  the  act  would 
be  oun  alone :  and,  further,  that  it  could 
not  he  the  laying  aside  of  our  enmity,  is  clear 
from  the  text,  which  speaks  of  reconciUation 
whiUt  we  were  yet  enemies.  The  reconcili- 
iken  of  here  is  not,  as  ^ocinus  and 
'era  have  said,  our  conversion.  For 
iSte  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  benefit  ob- 
tained for  us  previous  to  our  conversion. 
Spears  evident  from  the  opposite  members 
the  two  sentences,  "  much  more,  being 
justified,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  him."  "  much  more,  being  recon- 
ciled, we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."  I'he 
apostle  argues  from  the  greater  to  the  less. 
Jt  God  were  so  benign  to  us  before  our  con- 
Tersion,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  him 
DOW  we  are  converted  i  To  reconcile  here 
cannot  mean  to  convert ;  for  the  apostle  evi- 
dently :4peaks  of  something  greatly  remark- 
able in  the  act  of  Cbri'^t ;  hut  to  convert  stn- 
DCn  U  notliiiig  remarkable,  since  none  but 
atnneni  can  be  ever  converted  ;  whereas  it 
was  a  mre  and  singular  thing  for  Christ  to 
di*  for  sinners,  and  to  reconcile  sinnera  to 
God  by  his  death,  when  there  have  been  but 
vvry  few  good  men  who  have  died  for  their 
ida.  In  the  next  place,  conversion  is 
more  properly  to  his  alorious  life, 
:ineful  death ;  but  this  rccoucili- 
ited  to  bis  death,  as  contradis- 
tin){iiiMi<'<i  irum  his  glorious  life,  as  is  evident 
f  rum  tli>.- antithesis  contained  in  the  two  verses. 
Uotudeit,  it  is  from  the  latter  benefit  that  we 
laam  the  nature  of  the  former.  The  latter, 
which  belongs  onlv  to  the  converted,  con- 
of  the  peace  oi  God,  and  salvation  from 
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wrath,  Rom.  v.  9,  in.  This  the  apo«tk 
afterwards  calls  receiving  the  reconciliation. 
And  what  is  it  to  receive  the  reconciUation, 
but  to  receive  the  remission  of  sins  i  Acts  x. 
43.  To  receive  conversion  is  a  mode  of 
speaking  entirely  unknown.  If,  then,  to  re- 
ceive the  reconciliation  is  to  receive  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  in  eflect  to  be  dehvered 
from  wrath  or  punishment,  to  be  reconciled 
must  have  a  corresponding  signification. 

*'  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespawea 
unto  them,"  2  Cor.  v.  19.  Here  the  manner 
of  this  reconciliation  is  expressly  said  to  be, 
not  our  laying  aside  our  enmity,  but  the 
non-imputation  of  our  trespasses  to  us  by 
God  i  in  other  words,  the  pardoning  of  oar 
offences  and  re«toring  us  to  favour.  The 
promise,  on  God's  part,  to  do  this,  is  expres- 
sive of  his  previous  reconciliation  to  the 
world  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  for  our  actual 
reconciliation  is  distinguished  from  this  by 
what  follows.  "  and  hath  committed  to  us 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  by  virtue  of 
which  all  men  were,  by  the  apostles,  en- 
treated  and  besought  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  The  reason,  too,  of  this  reconciliation 
of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
promises  not  to  impute  sm,  is  grounded  by 
the  apostle,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  cliapter, 
not  upon  the  laying  aside  of  enmity  by  men, 
but  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ :  "  For  he 
hath  made  him  to  be  «in,"  a »in-offering,  "for 
us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  (Jod  in  him."  "And 
that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in 
one  body  hy  the  croHS,  having  slain  the 
enmity  thereby,"  Eph.  ii.  IC.  Here  the  act 
of  reconciling  is  attributed  to  (?hrist.  Man 
is  not  spoken  of  as  reconciling  himself  to 
God ;  but  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile  Jews  and 
gentiles  together,  and  both  to  God,  "  by  hia 
cross."  Thus,  says  the  apostle.  "  he  is  our 
peace;"  but  in  what  manner  is  the  peace 
effected?  Not,  in  the  first  instance,  by  sub- 
duing the  enmity  of  man's  heart,  but  by 
removing  the  enmity  of  "  the  law."  "  Hav- 
ing abolished  in  "  or  by  "  his  flesh  the  en- 
mity, even  the  law  of  commandments."  The 
ceremonial  law  only  is  here,  probably,  meant; 
for  by  its  abolition,  through  its  ful^lment  in 
Christ,  the  enmity  between  .lews and  gentiles 
was  taken  away ;  but  still  it  was  not  only 
necessary  to  reconcile  .lew  and  gentile  toKe- 
ther,  but  to  "reconcile  both  unto  God." 
This  he  did  by  the  same  act ;  abolishing  the 
ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of 
all  its  sacrifice.s,  and  thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,  effecting  the  reconciliation  of  aU  to 
God,  "  slaying  the  enmity  by  his  cross," 
taking  away  whatever  hindered  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  guilty  to  God,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  not  enmity  and  hatred  to 
(.ioil  in  the  human  mind  only,  but  that  judi- 
cial hostility  and  variance  which  separated 
God  and  man  as  .liidge  and  criminal.  The 
feeble  criticism  of  Sociniu,  on  this  paasage, 
ia  which  he  has  been  followed  by  hia  ad* 
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hercnt*  to  this  day,  i«  thu«  annwered  bj 
Grotius  :  "  In  this  pasmge  the  dntive  Srf  , 
to  Gcid,  can  only  be  governed  by  the  verb 
i.v«irardL\Aii{p,  that  he  might  reoiiciiei  for  the 
interpretation  of  Socinus,  whicli  mokes,  to 
God,  stand  liy  itself,  or  that  to  reconcile  to 
God  is  to  reconcile  them  anion^;  tliL-insflven, 
that  they  mi|<hl  serve  God,  is  distorted  and 
without  example.  Nor  is  the  argument 
valid  which  is  drawn  from  thence,  that  in 
this  place  St.  Paul  properly  treats  of  the 
peace  made  between  Jews  and  gentiles ;  for 
neither  doeii  it  follow,  from  this  argument, 
that  it  was  beside  his  purpose  to  mention  the 
peace  mnde  for  each  with  God.  For  the  two 
oppo»iteH  which  are  joined,  are  bo  joined 
among  themselves,  that  they  should  be  pri- 
marily and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond  ;  for 
they  are  not  united  among  themselves,  ex- 
cept by  and  for  that  i)ond.  (tentiles  and 
Jews,  therefore,  are  made  friends  among 
themselves  by  friendship  with  Hod." 

Here  also  a  critical  remark  will  be  appro- 
priate. The  above  passages  will  show  now 
falsely  it  has  been  asserted  that  (>od  is  no 
where  in  scriptiu-e  said  to  be  reconciled  to 
us,  and  that  they  only  declare  that  we  are 
reconciled  to  (iod;  but  the  fact  i«,  that  the 
very  jjhrase  of  o«r  heing  rrcoHciled  to  Goti 
imports  the  turning  awayof  his  wrath  from  us. 
Whitby  observes,  on  the  words  >f»ToAAdTT*ii/ 
and  KoraAAoTr)).  "  that  they  naturally  import 
the  reconciliation  of  one  that  is  angry  or  dis- 
])leascd  with  us,  both  in  profane  ana  Jewish 
writers."  When  the  Philistines  su.spected 
that  David  would  a])pea<ie  the  anger  of  fjaul, 
by  becoming'  their  adversary,  they  said, 
"  Wlierewitli  s^hould  he  reconcile  himself  to 
his  master?  Should  it  not  bo  with  the 
heads  of  these  men  i"  not,  surely.  How  shall 
he  remove  his  own  anger  against  his  master  ? 
but,  Ifovv shall  he  remove  his  master's  anger 
against  him  ?  How  shall  he  restore  himself 
to  hi-t  master's  favour?  "  If  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  tlitf  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that 
thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,"  not, 
that  thou  hast  aught  against  thy  brother, 
"first  be  rcconi-iltd  to  thy  brother  ;"  that  is, 
appease  and  conciliate  him ;  so  that  the 
words,  in  fact,  import,  "  See  that  thy  brother 
be  reconciled  to  thee,"  since  that  which  goes 
before  is,  not  that  he  hath  done  thee  an 
injury,  but  thou  him.  Thus,  then,  for  us  to 
be  reconciled  to  God  i.s  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  means  by  which  the  anger  of  God  toward 
us  is  to  be  appeased,  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment expressly  declares  to  be  meritoriously 
"the  gin-offering"  of  llim  "who  knew  no 
sin,"  and  instrumentnliy,  as  to  each  indi- 
vidual personally,  "  faith  in  bis  blood."  See 
Phopith  i-roN. 

REDEE.MER.  The  Hebrew  ^loW  is  thus 
rendered,  and  the  title  iu  applied  to  ('hrist, 
as  he  is  the  Avenger  of  man  upon  his  spi- 
ritual enemy,  and  delivers  man  from  death 
lUid  the  power  of  the  grave,  which  the 
human  avenger  could  not  do.  Ilie  right  of 
the  institution  of  goel  was  only  in  a  relative, 
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one  of  the  same  blood :  and 
viour's  assumption  of  our  nature 
to  and  iropliecl  under  this  term.  T 
also  the  right  of  bu)'ing  back  the  fi 
heritance  when  alienated  ;  and  this 
plies  to  t  'hrist,  our  Gnel,  who  has  j 
Dnck  the  heavenly  inheritance  into  tl 
family.  I'nder  these  views  Job  \of 
claims,  "  I  know  that  my  Reeuen 
Goel.  '•  liveth."  &c.  See  Gokl.  Ml 
and  JEsrs  Christ. 

REDEMPTION    denotes    our 
from  ain  and  death  by  the  obeilii 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  who,  on  this  ac 
called    the    Redeemer.       "*  Bein^ 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  r« 
that   is   in  Cnrist  Jesus,"    Romoi 
"  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  tha 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us, 
13.    "  In  whom  we  have  redemptiot 
bis  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  t 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace,"  Eph.  i.  ] 
asmuch  as  ye  know  thai  ye  wen 
deemed  with  corruptible  things,  as 
gold,  from  your  vain  conversaiioa 
by  tradition  from  your  fathers  ;  but 
precious  blood  of  ("hrist,  as  of  a  la) 
out  blemish,  and  without  spot. 
IS,  19.     "  And  ye  arc  not  your  o« 
are  bought  with  a  price,"  1  Cor 

By  redemption,  those  who  deny  ti 
ment  made  by  Christ  wish  to  iii 
delieermtce  merely,  regarding  only  t 
and  studiously  putting  out  of  sight 
frr)m  which  it  flows.  But  the  W 
used  in  the  above-cited  passages, 
deem,"  and  "  to  be  Imught  with 
will  each  be  found  to  refute  this  n< 
gratuitous  deliverance,  whether  fr 
punishment,  or  both.  Our  Englia 
to  redeem,  literally  means  *'  to  bu] 
and  \mp6m,  to  redeem,  and  aroA^t] 
demption,  are,  both  in  (^ireek  niitef 
the  New  Testament,  used  for  the 
ting  free  a  captive,  by  paying  Aih-po»,! 
or  redemption  price.  But,  as  Gn 
fully  shou-n,  by  reference  to  the 
words  both  in  sacred  and  profant 
redemption  signifies  not  merely  "  tl 
tion  of  captives,"  but  deliverance  fi 
death,  and  every  other  evil  from 
may  be  freed  ;  and  Aurpov  signifies  e 
which  satisfies  another,  so  as  to  ( 
deliverance.  The  nature  of  this  n 
or  purchased  deliverance,  (for  it  U' 
tuitous  hbcration,  as  will  presently 
is,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained  hi 
cmnstances  of  those  who  are  the  ruly 
The  subjects  in  the  case  before  us 
men.  lliey  are  under  guilt,  under  " 
of  the  law,"  the  servants  of  sin,  1 
power  and  dominion  of  the  devil,  ai 
captive  bv  him  at  his  will,"  Uabi 
death  of  the  body  and  to  eternal  ptfl 
To  the  whole  of  this  ease,  the  r« 
the  purchased  deliverance  of  mas 
claimed  in  the  ^rosuel,  applies  itsel£ 
in  the  above-citeu  and  other  pasai 
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«M,  "We  ha\*e  r«dcmption  through  his 
bkxM].  th«  forgirencM  of  sins,"  in  oppoHition 
to  (Tuilt ;  redemption  from  "  the  ciirtte  of  the 
law  ;"  deliverance  from  sin,  that "  we  should 
be  «ei  free  from  sin  ; "  deliverani-e  from  the 
power  of  Satan;  from  deatli,  by  a  resurrec- 
tion; and  from  future  "wrath,"  by  the  (fift 
of  eternal  life.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  glorious  doctrine  of  our  redemntion 
from  these  tremendous  evilsi  there  i^,  now- 
erer,  in  the  New  Testament,  a  constant 
refrrrnce  to  the  K<npo»,  the  redemptian-i>riee, 
which  \vtf<n  in  a!i  constantly  declared  to  l>e 
the  death  of  ( 'hrixt,  which  he  endured  in 
our  itead.  "The  Son  of  .Man  came  to  frive 
his  life  a  rnnitom  for  many,"  Matt.  sue.  28. 
"  Who  gave  himself  a  rantom  far  all," 
1  Tim.  ii.  (>.  "  In  whom  we  liave  rniemplion 
through  his  blood,"  Eph.  i.  7.  "  Yc  were 
not  rtdetmrd  with  corruptible  things,  aa 
•ilver  and  (fold,  but  with  tne  precious  blood 
of  Christ,"  1  Peuri.  18,  19.  That  deliver- 
mnet  of  man  from  ain,  micer^,  and  all  other 
penal  evils  of  hi«  tranRgrcMion,  which  con- 
cur redemption  by  Clirigt,  is  not, 
'ore,  a  gratuitous  delirerance,  granted 
without  a  consideration,  m  on  act  of  mere 
prerogative;  the  ransom,  the  redemption 
price,  wax  exacted  and  paid ;  one  thing  wa« 
siven  for  another,  the  precious  blood  of 
Chri«t  for  captive  and  condemned  men.  Of 
the  aame  import  are  those  paeaages  which 
npreaent  us  as  having  been  "  bought,"  or 
••BBTchased"  by  Christ.  St.  Peter  spiaks 
«f  dioac  "  who  denied  the  Lord  -rio  ie^afiittjna 
■litti,  that  bought  them:"  and  ^t.  Paul,  in 
tlM  pa.<iage  above  cited,  oays,  "  Ye  are 
bougtit  with  a  price,  nTop^aW" ; "  which 
price  ia  exprensly  said,  by  St.  John,  to  he  the 
blood  of  Christ :  "  'lliou  n-ast  shiin,  and  hast 
redeemed  uh  to  God  Ijrripo'n,  haat  purchased 
us)  b?  thy  blood,"  Rev.  v.  9. 

BtD  SEA,  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  mini- 
pa«.saKe  of  the  Israelites  through  its 
Tlicy  were  thrust  out  uf  i^uytit,  says 
Hale.^,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  firrt 
aonth :  "  about  sue  hundred  tnoiLsand  men 
on  foot,  beoides  women  and  children.  And  a 
mixed  rouliitude  went  up  also  with  them  ; 
and  flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle," 
Exod.  xii.  37 — 39;  Num.  xi.  4;  xxxiii.  3. 
After  they  set  out  from  Rnmeses,  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo, 
their  first  encampment  was  at  Succoth,  gig- 
ni/ying  "  booths."  or  an  "  enclosure  for 
eattle,**  after  a  stage  of  about  thirty  miles ; 
ifaeir  second,  at  Ctnam,  or  Adfjenid,  on  the 
Odge  of  the  wilderness,  about  sixty  miks 
fluther ;  "  for  the  Lord  led  them  not  by  the 
w»y  of  the  land  of  the  Philistine;),  although 
fhal  was  near  ;  for  (iod  SKiid,  Lest  peradven- 
the  ]»cople  repent  when  they  see  war, 
they  return  to  ligj^pt :  but  Ciod  led  the 
people  about  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
of  th«  Red  Sea,"  or  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  land  of  prnmisc,  in  order  to  train  them 

~  instruct  them,  in  the  solitudes  of  Arabia 
J*rtnn,  Lxod,  xiii.  17 — 20 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  10. 
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Instead  of  proceeding  from  Etham,  round 
the  head  of  the  Rod  Sea,  and  coasting  along 
ita  eastern  shore,  the  Lord  made  them  turn 
southwards  along  its  western  shore,  and,  after 
a  stage  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  to 
encamp  in  the  valley  of  Uedea,  where  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  line  the  western  coast,  called  Pi- 
hahiroth,  the  mouth  of  the  ridge  between 
Migdol  westwards,  and  the  sea  eastwards, 
"  over  against  Baal-zephun,"  on  the  eastern 
coast;  to  tempt  Pharaoh,  whose  heart  he 
finally  hardened,  to  pursue  them  when  they 
were  "  entangled  in  the  land,"  and  ^hut  in 
by  the  wilderness  on  their  rear  and  flanks, 
and  by  the  sea  in  their  front.  The  leading 
motive  with  Pharaoh  and  his  ser%'ants  was 
to  bring  back  the  luraelites  to  bondage,  and 
of  the  Egyptians  in  general,  to  recover  the 
treasures  of  which  they  had  been  s^Kiilcd, 
Exod.  xiv.  I — .^.  So  Pharaoh  pursued  the 
Israelites  by  the  direct  way  of  .Migdol,  with 
six  hundred  chariot<i,  his  horsemen,  and  his 
army,  and  overtook  them  encamping  by  the 
sea,  beside  Pi-huhiroth.  over  agaiust  I3aal- 
zephon.  When  their  destruction,  or  their 
return  to  bondage,  seemed  to  be  inexitablc, 
the  Lord  interposed  and  fought  for  Israel. 
He  opened  for  them  a  passage  across  the 
Red  Sea,  where  it  was  about  twelve  miles 
wide,  and  brought  them  through  in  sa/etv  ; 
while  he  drowned  the  Egyptians,  who  blindly 
followed  them  to  their  own  destruction. 
Psalm  lxx\'ii.  18,  &c. 

On  this  memorable  deliverance  Mosea 
composed  a  thankiigiving,  which  he  and  the 
Israelites  sang  unto  the  lx)rd.  It  is  also  a 
sublime  prophecy,  foretelling  the  powerful 
effect  of  this  tremendous  judgment  on  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  Edom,  Aloab,  Pales- 
tine, and  Canaan,  the  future  settlemint  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  promised  land  :  and  the 
erection  of  the  temple  and  sanctuary  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  do- 
minion  and  worship  of  (iod. 

The  precise  place  of  this  paseage  has 
been  much  contested.  Some  place  it  near 
Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf ;  others,  with 
more  probabiUty,  about  ten  hours' journey 
lower  down,  at  (.'lysma,  or  the  vale  of  Uedea. 
The  day  before  the  passage,  by  the  divine 
command,  the  Israelites  encamped  beside 
Pi-hahiroth,  "  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon,"  Exa<l.  siv.  9  s 
Num.  x.Txiii.  7.  Pi-hahiroth  signifies  "the 
mouth  of  the  ridge,"  or  chain  of  mountains, 
which  line  the  wentern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
called  Att.ik.-i,  "  deliverance,"  in  which  wa* 
a  gap,  which  formed  the  extremity  of  the 
▼afiey  of  Bedea,  ending  at  the  sea  eastward, 
and  running  westwards  to  some  diilance,  to- 
wards Cairo  ;  Migdol,  signifying  "  a  tower," 
probably  lay  in  that  direction ;  and  Uual- 
zephon,  signifying  "  the  northern  BBal," 
was  probably  a  temple  on  the  opf>otite  pro- 
montory, built  on  the  eastern  coast  ot  the 
Red  ScA.  And  the  modem  names  of  places 
in  the  vicinity  tend  to  coofiim  theae  ezpoaU 
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tions  of  tKe  mncTent.     Beside  Attaka,  on  the 

eBiitern  coast  opposite,  ii  a  head-land,  called 
Ran  Muta,  or  "  the  Cape  of  Moses ;"  some- 
what  lower.    Hamam   Faraun,    "  Pharaoh's 
springs  ; "   below  (iirondcl,  a  reach  of  the 
gulf,  called  Birkel  Farnuu  ;  and  the  general 
name  of  the  gulf  is  Bahr  al  Kolsum,  "  the 
Bay  of  Submersion."    These  names  indicate 
that   the    passage    was   considerably   below 
Suez,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  na- 
tives.    The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  gulf, 
froin  Suez  downwards,  is  thus  described  by 
Niebuhr :  "  I   have  not  found  in  this  sea, 
from  Suez  southwards,  any  bank  or  isthmus 
under  water.  When  we  departed  from  Suez, 
we  sailed  as  far  as  Girondel,  without  fear  of 
encountering  any  such.   We  had,  in  the  first 
place,  the   road  of  Suez,  four  fathom  and 
naif;  at  three  (.lerman  leagues  from  Suez, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  four  fathoms ; 
and  about  Ciirondel,  near  the  shore,  even  to 
ten  fathoms."     Bruce,  also,  describing  the 
place  of  passage  opposite  Ras  iMu!$u,  or  a 
little  below  it,  says,  "  There  is  here  about 
fourteen  fathom  of  water  in  the  cliannel, 
and  about  nine  in  the  sides,  and  good  an- 
chorage everywhere.     The  farthest  side,  the 
eastern,  is  a  low  sandy  coast,  and  a  very  easv 
landing  place."     Shaw  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  gulf  at  this  place  about  ten  miles  -, 
Niebulir,  tliree  leagues  and  more;    Bruce, 
something  k'ss  than  four  leagues :  we  may 
therefore   estimate   it   about    twelve   miles, 
from  their  joint  report.s.     But  this  space  the 
host  of  the  Israelites  could  easily  have  passed 
in  the  course  of  a  night,  from  the  evening 
to  the  ensuing  morning  watch,  or  dawn  of 
day,  according  to  the  IMosaical  account.  And 
surely  the  depth  of  the  sea  was  no  impedi- 
ment, when  the  Lord  divided  it  by  "  a  strong 
east  wind,"  which  blew  across  the  sea  all 
that  night,  and  made  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
dry   land ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  went 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground, 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall   unto  them,  on 
their  right  hand  and  on  their  left,"  Exod. 
xiv.  21,  22. 

In  the  queries  of  iMichaelis,  sent  to  Nie- 
buhr, when  in  Egypt,  it  was  proposed  to  him 
to  inquire  upon  the  spot,  whether  there  were 
not  some  ridges  of  rocks  where  the  water 
was  shallow,  so  that  an  array  at  particular 
times  may  pass  over ;  secondly,  whether  the 
Etesian  winds,  which  blow  strongly  all  sum- 
mer from  the  north-west,  could  not  blow  so 
violently  against  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back 
on  a  heap,  so  that  the  Israelites  might  have 
passed  without  a  miracle.  And  a  ropy  of 
these  queries  was  left,  also,  for  Bruce,  to  join 
his  inquiries  likewise;  his  obeerrations  on 
which  are  excellent :  "  1  must  confess,  how- 
ever learned  the  gentlemen  were  who  pro- 
posed these  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they 
merited  any  attention  to  solve  them.  This 
passage  is  told  us  by  scriptttre  to  be  a  mira- 
culous one ;  and  if  so,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  natural  causes.  If  we  do  not  believe 
Muses,  we  need  not  believe  the  transaction 
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at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his  authonM 
alone  we  derive  it.     If  we  believe  in  God. 
that  he  made  the  sea,  we  must  believe  ha 
could  divide  it  when  he  seed  proper  rewoo; 
and  of  that  he  must  be  the  only  judge.     It 
is  no  greater  miracle  to  divide  the  Red  Sea 
than   to  divide  the  river  Jordan.     If  the 
Etesian  wind,   blowing  from  the  north-wrtt 
in  summer,  could  keep  up  the  sea  as  a  wall 
on  the  right,  or  to  the  south,  of  fifty  feet 
high,    still   the   difficulty  would   remain  of 
building  the  wall  on  the  left  band,  or  to  the 
north.    Besides,  water  standing  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  day  must  have  lost  the  nature  of 
fluid.     Wlience  came  that  cohesion  of  parti- 
cles which  hindered  that  wall  to  escnH|J 
the  sides  ?    This  is  as  great  a  miracle  *4^^| 
of  jMoses.     If  the  Etesian  winds  bad  flflP 
this  once,  they  must  have  repeated  it  many 
a  time  before  and   since,    from   the  same 
causes.      Yet    Diodorus    Siculus   says  the 
Troglodytes,  the  indigenous  inhahitants  of 
that  very  spot,  had  a  tradition  from  {ather 
to  son,  from  their  very  earliest  ages,  that 
'  once  this  division  of  the   sea  did  happeft 
there;    and   that,   after  leaving  its  hottoia 
some  time  dr^,  the  sea  again  came  back,  and 
covered  it  with  great  fury.'     The  wonls  of' 
this  author  arc  of  the  most  remarkable  kind: 
wc  cannot  think  this  heathen  is  writing  is 
favour  of  revelation  :  he  knew  not  Moses, , 
nor  says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and  his  host; 
but  records  the  miracle  of  the  division  of  lbs 
sea  in  words  nearly  as  strong  ai  those  of 
Moses,  from  the  mouths  of  unbiassed,  luxdt- 
signing  pagans."  Still,  sceptical  queries  ban 
their  use  ;  they  lead  to  a  stricter  investiga- 
tion of  facts,  and  thereby  lend  strongly  to 
confirm   the    veracity   of   the    history  they 
mean  to   impeach.     Thus   it   appeam,  trca 
the  accurate  observations  of  Nicbuhr  and 
Bruce,  that  there  is  no  ledge  of  rockt  rofl- 
ning  across  the  gulf  anywhere,  to  afford  » 
shallow  passage.     Ami   the   second  query, 
about  the  Etesian  or  northerly  wind,  is  rt- 
futed  by  the  express  mention  of  a.  stronj 
easterly  wind  blowing  across,  and  sctx){iiiif ' 
out  a  dry  passage ;  not  that  it  was  aecetwy 
for  Omnipotence  to  employ  it  there  u  in 
instrument,  anymore  than  at  Jordan;  bat  it 
seems  to  be  introduced  in  the  sacred  hi»torT 
by  way  of  anticipation,  to  exclude  theoaturu 
agency  that  might  in  after  times  be  emploved 
for  solving  the  miracle ;  and  it  is  remarksbl* 
that  the  monsoon  in  the  Red  Sea  blows  liM 
summer  half  of  the  year  from  the  north,  tkt 
winter  half  from  the  south,  neither  of  wii* 
therefore,  even  if  wind  could  besiippostdto 
operate  so  violently  upon  the  waters,  could 
produce  the  miracle  in  question. 

Wishing  to  diminish,  though  not  to  dray, 
the  miracle,  Niebuhr  adapt«  the  opmion  (f 
those  who  contend  for  a  higher  passage  cea/ 
Suez.  '•  For."  says  he.  "  the  miracle  wookl 
be  less  if  they  crossed  the  sea  there  tl*« 
near  Bedea.  But  whosoever  should  «upp«» 
that  the  multitude  of  the  IsraehtM  coiildbt 
able  to  cross  it  here  without  a  prodigy '"'''''' 
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deceire  bimaelf ;  for,  even  in  our  days,  no 
c»r«van  patses  that  n-ay  to  go  from  Cairo  to 
Mount  Sinai,  although  it  would  considerably 
•hort^D  the  journey.      The  passage  would 
hare  be«n  naturally  more  difficult  for  the 
Israelites   some   thousands   of   years   back, 
when  the  giilf  was  probably  larger,  deeper, 
and  more  extended  towards  the  north  ;  for, 
in  all  appearance,  the  water  has  retired,  and 
the  ground  near  this  end  has  been  raised  by 
the  sands  of  the  neighbouring  desert."    But 
it  rafficiently  appears,  even  from  Niebuhr's 
ovn  statement,  that  the  passage  of  the  Isra- 
elites could  not  have  been  taken  near  .Suez  : 
for,  I.  He  e\'idently  confounded  the  town  of 
Kolsum,  the  ruins  of  which  he  places  near 
Sues,  and  where  he  supposed  the  passage  to 
be  made,  with  the  bay  of  Kolsum,  which 
began  about  forty.five  miles  lower  down ; 
u  Bryant  has  satisfactorily  proved,  from  the 
astronomical  observations  of  Ptolemy  and 
of   L'lug  Beigh,  made  at  Heroum,  the  an- 
cient head  tjf  the  gulf.     2.  Instead  of  cross- 
ing the  sea  at  or  near  Ethan,  their  second 
elation,    the   Israelites   turned   southwards, 
along  the  western  shore;    and  their  third 
•tmttOD  at  Pi-hahiroth,  or  Bedea.  was  at  least 
a  full  day's  Journey  l>elo\v  Ethan,  as  Bryant 
has   satisfactorily    proved    from   scripture, 
£sod.  xiv.  3.     And  it  was  this  unexpected 
change  in  the  direction  of  their  march,  and 
th«  apparently  disadvantageous  situation  in 
which  they  were  then  placed,  entangled  in 
the  land,  and  shut  in  by  the  wilderness,  with 
e  deep  sea  in  front,  the  mountains  of  Attaka 
on  the  Hides,  and  the  enemy  in  their  rear, 
that  tempted  the  Egyptian.s  to  pursue  them 
through  the  valley  of  Bedea,  by  the  direct 
route  from  Cairo,  who  overtook  tbem  en- 
Toniping  by  the  sea,    beside    Pi-hahiroth, 
OppOiHe  to  Baal-zephon,  Exod.  xir.  2 — 9 
Niebahr  wonders  how  the  Israelites  cotild 
themselvea  to  be  brought  into  such  a 
Ivautageous  situation,  or  be  led  blind- 
Md  by  Moses  to  their  apparent  destruction. 
**  One  need  only  travel  with  a  caravan,"  says 
be,  "  which  meets  with  the  least  obstaclCj 
■MOelv,  B  small  torrent,  to  be  convinced  that 
the  onentals  do  not  let  themselves  be  led, 
Ike  fools,  by  their  caravan  batchi,"  or  leader 
of  the  rawan.     But  the  Israelites  went  out 
of  Boypt  with  "  a  high  hand."  though  led 
\j  Moses,   yet  under  the  visible  guidance 
md  protection  of  "  the  I.,ord  God  of  the  He- 
brews," who  "  went  before  them  by  day  in  a 
ptUar  of  a  cloud,  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of 
fire  i"  and  who,  for  their  encouragement,  to 
enter   the  passage  of  tbe  sea   tniraculouslr 
prepared  for  them,  removed  the  cloud  whicn 
weai  before  the  camp  of  Israel  hitherto,  and 
plefed  it  behind  them.     "  And   it  came  be^- 
iBMii  the  camp  of  the  Eg>-ptian8  and  the 
cmp  of  Ivmel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and  dark- 
■Me  to  tbe  one,  but  gave  light  by  night  to 
tlw  other  :  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
all  the  night,"  Exod.  xiv.  8—20. 
Niebuhr  wonders,  also,  how  Pharaoh  and 
4lw  Egyptians  could  be  led  to  follow  the 
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Israelites.      "  Pharaoh  must  hire  wuX 
prudence,  if,  after  having  seen  so  many  pro* 
digies  in  Egypt,  he  had  entered  into  a  sea  of 
more  Uian  three  leagues  wide  :  all  the  ICgyp- 
tions,  too,  mtist  have  been  bereft  of  under- 
standing, in  wishing  to  pursue  the  Israelites 
into  such  a  sea.     Doubtless  they  knew  their 
own  country  well  enough  to  diatinguixh  the 
bottom  of  a  large  sea,  which  bounds  Ejjypt 
on  that  side,  from  a  desert."     But   Phnraoh 
and  the  Egyptians  probably  did  not  know 
their  situation.    The  cloud  which  separated 
them  from  the  Israelites  increa.sed  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night ;  and  they  probably  did  not 
enter  into  the  sea  till  about  midnight,   by 
which   time  the  van  of  the  Israelitr.-i  might 
have  reached  the  eastern  shore.    .Meanwhile, 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  now  beaten  by  the  feel  of 
the  immense  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  that 
bad  gone  before,  might  not  have  been  cisdy 
distinguishable  from  the  desert.     If  we  ask, 
WTiy  (lid  the  Egyptians  venture  to  pursue  the 
Israelites  by  night  ?    Why  did  they  not  wait 
till  day-lignt,  when  thcv  could  see  whither 
they  were  going?  Nicbulir  himself  has  un- 
wittingly answered   the  question  :  Pharaoh 
wanted  "  prudence,"  indeed,  and  the  Eg^^)- 
tinns  were  "  bereft  of  tinderstanding."   .\nd 
this  is  the  scriptural    solution ;    for  fiod 
hardened  the  heart  of  Phumuh  to  follow 
after  them,  that  he  might  be  honoured  upon 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host ;  and  that,  by  their 
miraculous  destruction,  the  Egyptians  might 
know  that  he  was  the  Lord  supreme,  Exod. 
xiv.  4 — 18.     The  Egyptians  did  not  find  out 
their  mistake  till  the  "  morning  appeared," 
or  till  day-bre.ik,  when  the  rear  of  the  Ifira- 
elites  hat]  gained  the  shore,  and  the  Eg^-p. 
tians  bad  reached  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and 
their  whole  host  had  entered  into  it :  then, 
indeed,  they  attempted  to  fly  back,  but  in 
vain ;  for  *'  their  cliariot  wheels  were  broken 
oiT,  80  that  they  drave  them  heavily,  and 
their  host  was  troubled"  by  the  l>ord,  who 
looked  or  frowned  upon  them  through  the 
cloudy  pillar  of  lire,  and  overwhelmed  all 
their  (tost  in  tbe  midst  of  the  sea;  when  the 
sea  suddenly  returned  to  his  strength  at  the 
signal  of  Moses  stretching  forth  his  hand 
over  it,  Exod.  xiv.  24 — 28. 

'ITie  particulars  of  this  transact!""  .1.  m..r,. 
strate,  that  neither  the  host  of  tli 
nor  the  host  of  Pharaoh,  could  (in  i- 

passed  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  near  ^uez ; 
where  the  sea  was  only  half  a  league  broad, 
according  to  Niebuhr's  own  supposition, 
and  consequently  too  narrow  to  contain  the 
whole  host  of  Pharaoh  at  once;  whose  sis 
hundred  chariots  alone,  exclusive  of  his 
cavalry  and  infantry,  must  have  occupied 
more  ground.  Manetho,  and  the  Egjpuan 
writers,  hare  passed  over  in  silence  thu  tre- 
mendous visitation  of  their  nation.  An  an- 
cient writer,  however,  .\rtapanus,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Jews,  about  B.  C  130,  has 
preserved  the  following  curious  Egyptian 
traditions  : — "  The  .Memplutes  rebte,  that 
Moses,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  coun« 
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try.  watched  tbe  influx  of  tlie  tide,  and  made 
the  multitude  pass  through  the  drj'  bed  of 
the  sea-  Out  the  Ilehopolitans  relate,  that 
the  king,  with  a  great  army,  accompanied  by 
the  sacred  animals,  pursued  after  the  Jews, 
who  had  carrteil  off  with  them  the  substance 
of  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  Moses,  having 
been  directed  by  a  divine  voice  to  strike  the 
gea  with  his  rod,  when  he  heard  it,  touched 
the  water  with  his  rod;  and  so  the  fluid 
divided,  and  the  host  pained  over  through  a 
dry  way.  But  when  the  Eg}'ptian8  entered 
along  with  them,  and  pursued  them,  it  is 
nid,  that  fire  flashed  against  them  in  front, 
and  the  sea,  returning  back,  over^vhelmetl 
the  passage.  Thus  the  Egyptians  perished, 
both  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  reflux  of  the 
tide." 

The  latter  account  is  extremely  curious  : 
it  not  only  confirms  scripture,  but  it  notices 
three  additional  circumstances  :  1.  That  for 
their  protection  against  the  (iod  of  Israel, 
the  Egyptians  brought  with  them  tbe  sacred 
feiuroals ;  and  by  this  means  (>od  executed 
judinnent  upon  all  the  bestial  gods  of  Bgj'pt, 
as  foretold,  Exod.  xii.  12,  that  perished  with 
their  infatuated  votaries ;  completing  the  de- 
struction of  both,  which  began  with  smiling 
the  first-bom  both  of  man  and  beast.  2. 
That  the  recovery  of  the  jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  which  they 
aaked  and  obtained  ot  the  Egyptians,  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  command,  Exod.  xii.  35, 
36,  was  a  leading  motive  with  the  Egyptians 
to  pursue  them ;  as  the  bringing  bacK  the 
Israelitea  to  slavery  had  been  with  Pharaoh 
and  his  aerrants,  or  officers.  3.  That  the 
destruction  of  tbe  Egyptians  was  partly  oc- 
casioned by  lightning  and  thuaderbolts,  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord;  exactly  corre- 
■ponding,  to  the  Psalmist's  sublime  descrip- 
tion :  *'  ITie  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the 
waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  afraid :  the 
depths  also  were  troubled.  The  clouds 
poured  out  water,  the  air  thundered,  thine 
arrows  also  went  abroad.  Yea,  he  sent  out 
his  arrows,  and  scattered  them ;  he  shot  forth 
lightnings,  hail-ntoncs,  and  coals  of  fire,  and 
discomfited  them.  Itien  the  channels  of 
waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  discovered,  at  thy  rebuke,  0 
liOrd,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nos- 
trils,"  Psalm  Ixxvii.  16,   17;  xtoI.   13 — 15. 

The  Red  Sea  derived  its  name  from  Edom, 
signifying  "  red,"  a  title  of  Esau,  to  whom 
the  bordering  country  of  Edom,  or  Idumsea, 
belonged,  Gen.  xxv.  30  j  xxxvi.  31 — 40.  It 
was  also  called  Yam  Suph,  "  the  weedy  sea," 
in  several  passages.  Num.  sxxiii.  10  i  Psalm 
cvi.  0.  &c.,  which  are  improperly  rendered 
"  the  Red  Sea."  Some  learned  authors  have 
supposed  that  it  was  so  named  from  the 
i^uantity  of  weeds  in  it.  *'  But  in  contradic- 
tion to  this,"  says  Bruce,  "  i  must  confess, 
that  I  never  in  my  life,  and  I  have  seen  the 
whole  extent  of  it,  saw  a  weed  of  any  sort  in 
it.  And  indeed,  upon  the  slightest  consi- 
deration,, it  wdl  appear  to  any  one,  that  a 
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upon  grounds  that  might  at  all  times  be 
urged.  The  popes,  indeed,  remonstrated 
aipunst  this,  but  still  they  were  compelled  to 
lower  their  tone;  and  they  were  often  re> 
minded,  even  within  the  precincts  of  their 
own  court,  that  the  period  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  fallacy  of  many  of  tneir  pre- 
tensions  would  be  ascertained  and  exposed. 
It  had  become  common,  before  the  election 
of  a  new  pontiff,  to  frame  certain  articles  of 
reformation,  which  the  successful  candidate 
wu  required  to  swear  that  he  would  carry 
into  effect ;  and  although  the  oath  was  um- 
forinly  disregarded  or  nolated,  the  news 
which  led  to  the  imposition  of  it  indicated 
tlie  existence  of  a  spirit  which  could  not  be 
cndicated,  and  which  might,  from  events 
that  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  could  not  be 
oootroUed,  acquire  a  vigour  which  no  exer- 
tion of  power  could  resist.  Such,  under  the 
beneficent  arrangement  of  Providence,  was 
■oon  actually  the  case.  In  the  progress  of 
tiM  opposition  nudo  to  some  of  the  worst 
abnsea  of  Rome,  they  who  conducted  that 
opposition  were  guided  to  the  word  of  life ; 
tacT  studied  it  with  a\'idity  and  with  delight ; 
■M  thejr  fotmd  themselves  furnished  by  it 
with  Bumcient  armour  for  the  mighty  contest 
in  which  they  were  to  engage.  They  dis- 
corered  in  the  New  Testament  what  Chris- 
tiuiity  really  was ;  their  represenUtions  of  it 
wen  received  with  wonder,  and  read  with 
aridity;  the  secession  from  the  church  of 
Home  became  much  more  rapid  and  much 
more  extensive  than  it  had  previously  been, 
and  all  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  that 
drarcb  was  done  away.  Of  this  the  popes 
were  fully  a«-are:  and  as  the  only  way  of 
counteracting  that  which  was  to  them  so 
formidable,  they  attempted,  by  N'arious  de- 
Tices,  to  fetter  the  press,  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible,  and  thus  again  to 
plunge  the  world  into  that  intellectual  dark- 
Bcaa  from  which  it  had  been  happily  deli- 
TCfed.  The  scheme  was  impracticable.  The 
"Imdicet  Expuryatorii,"  inw-hich  theypointed 
out  the  works  that  they  condemned,  and 
which  they  declared  it  to  be  heresy  and  pollu- 
tion  to  peruse,  increased  the  desire  to  become 
actpiainted  with  them;  and  although  some 
who  indulged  that  curiosity  suffered  the 
punishment  denounced  by  the  inquisition 
tfiinst  the  enemies  of  papal  superstition, 
there  was  an  immense  proportion  which  even 
miritual  tyranny  could  not  reach ;  so  that 
toe  light  which  had  been  kindled  daily 
brightened,  till  it  shone  with  unclouded 
loatre  through  many  of  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  refined  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  worthy  of  careful  obser\'ation,  that 
the  resistance  which  ultimately  proved  so 
■Dceeuful.  was  first  occasioned  by  practices 
that  had  been  devised  for  establishing  the 
Bonatrous  despotism  of  the  poiies;  that  when 
H  commenced,  it  was  directed  against  what 
was  conceived  to  be  an  abuse  of  power, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  being  enter- 
tained that  the  power  itself  was  unchristian ; 
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that  the  reformers  gradually  advanced ;  every 
additional  inquiry  to  which  they  were  con- 
ducted enlarging  their  views,  and  bringing 
them  acquainted  with  fresh  proofs  of  that 
daring  usurpation  to  which  men  had  long 
submitted,  till  at  length  the  foundation  U|)on 
which  the  whole  system,  venerated  through 
ages,  rested,  was  disclosed  to  them,  and  per- 
ceived to  be  a  foundation  of  sand.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  was  bv  multitudes  abjured;  that  he 
was  brandea  as  antichrist ;  tnat  communion 
with  the  popish  church  was  avoided  as  sin- 
ful, and  tnat  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
the  essential  principle  of  which  was  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  for 
ever  renounced.  The  wonderful  manner  in 
which  this  signal  revolution,  so  fraught  with 
blessings  to  mankind,  was  accomplished,  the 
various  events  which  mark  its  history,  and 
the  characters  and  exertions  of  the  men  by 
whose  agency  it  was  effected,  cannot  be  too 
often  surveyed,  or  too  deeply  fixed  in  the 
memory.  The  whole,  even  with  reference  to 
the  illumination  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
improvement  of  the  social  state  of  the  world, 
is  in  a  high  degree  interesting ;  and  that  in- 
terest is  unspeakably  increased  by  our  dis- 
cerning the  most  striking  e\'idence  of  the 
gracious  interposition  of  Providence  dissi- 
pating the  cloud  which  obscured  divine  truth, 
and  restoring  to  mankind  that  sacred  treasure 
which  is  sufficient  to  make  all  who  seriously 
examine  it  wise  unto  salvation.  It  does  not, 
however,  come  within  the  province  of  thid 
work  to  give  a  minute  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  reformation,  to  trace  the 
steps  of  Zuinglius  and  of  Luther,  and  to  de- 
tail the  circumstances  which  advanced  or 
retarded  them  in  the  glorious  career  upon 
which  they  had  entered.  Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  motives 
by  which  Luther  was  actuated.  This  point, 
in  reference  to  what  he  accomplished,  ia 
really  of  little  moment ;  but  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  although  he  miffbt,  throughout 
his  arduous  struffgle.  be  guided  occasionally 
by  inferior  considerations,  he  was  eventually, 
at  least,  chiefly  animated  bjr  the  noble  and 
disinterested  wish  to  emancipate  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  what  he  was  convinced  was 
the  direst  and  most  infatuated  spiritual  op- 
pression ;  that  he  looked  to  heaven  for  sup- 
port, and  that  such  support  he  largely  re- 
ceived. 

REFUGE,  CiTias  or.  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  those  who,  without  design, 
might  happen  to  kill  a  person  in  whatever 
manner  it  should  be,  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  to  appoint  six  cities  of  refuge,  Exod. 
xxi.  18;  Num.  xxxv.  II,  &c. ;  that  whoever 
should  undesignedly  spill  the  blood  of  a 
fellow  creature,  might  retire  thither,  and 
have  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence  before 
the  judges;  so  that  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  might  not  pursue  and  kill  him. 
Of  these  cities  there  were  three  on  each  side 
Jordan.  Those  on  this  side  Jordan  were 
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Kedesh  of  NapbUli,  Hebron,  and  Shechem ; 
those  beyond  •lordanwcrt-  Dczer,  Golan,  and 
Ramolh-(iilca(l,  Joshua  xx.  7,  8.  They 
sen-ed  not  only  for  the  Hebrews,  but  for 
■tranters  alRO  that  should  dwell  in  their 
country.  These  cities  were  to  be  of  easy 
access,  and  to  have  good  roads  to  them,  and 
bridges  wherever  there  should  be  occa'iion. 
The  width  of  thtse  roads  was,  at  least,  to 
be  two-and-thirty  cubits,  or  eigbt-and-forty 
feet.  When  there  w?re  any  cross-roads, 
they  were  careful  to  erect  posts  with  an 
inscription  pointing  to  the  city  of  refuge. 
Every  year,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Adar,  which  answers  to  our  February  moon, 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  visited  the  roads, 
to  see  if  they  were  in  good  condition.  The 
city  was  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  and 
provisions.  It  was  not  allowed  to  make  any 
weapons  there,  lest  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased should  be  furniiibed  with  arms  for  the 
gratifying  of  their  revenge.  Lastly,  it  was 
neces'iary  that  whoever  took  refuge  there, 
should  understand  a  trade  or  calling,  that  he 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  the  inhabitants. 
They  were  wont  to  send  some  prudent  per- 
sons to  meet  those  who  were  pursuing  tneir 
re»'enge  for  the  relations,  that  they  might 
di<ipo!ie  them  to  clemency,  and  persuade 
them  to  wait  the  decision  of  justice. 

Though  the  man-slayer  had  fled  to  the 
city  of  refuge,  yet  he  was  not  on  this  account 
exempted  from  the  pnrsuit  of  justice.  An 
information  was.  preferred  again-it  him,  Num. 
xsxv.  12;  he  wa.H  summoned  before  the 
judges,  and  before  the  people,  to  clear  him- 
self, and  to  prove  that  the  murder  was 
merely  casual  und  involuntary.  Jf  he  was 
found  innocent,  he  dwelt  safely  in  the  city 
to  which  he  had  retired;  if  otherwise,  he 
was  put  to  death  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  law.  The  following  texts  of  scripture 
are  not  very  explicit  whether  the  affair  was 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  judge?  of  the 
pl.ice  where  the  murder  was  committed,  or 
of  the  juiiges  of  the  city  of  refuge  to  which 
the  murderer  had  fled.  Dent.  xix.  11,  V2  ; 
Joshua  XX.  4 — 0;  Num.  xxxv.  25;  and  the 
commentators  are  at  variance  in  this  matter. 
But  it  appears,  from  a  passnge  of  .loshua, 
thai  the  man-slayer  was  to  nndtrgo  two 
trials ;  first,  in  the  city  of  refuge,  where 
the  judges  surnmarily  cxninined  the  alTair, 
and  heard  his  allegaiiuns  at  his  first  arrival ; 
secondly,  when  be  wa.s  taken  back  to  his  own 
city,  to  be  judged  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
place,  who  took  the  cause  under  a  more 
strict  and  gcru|iulous  examination.  If  the 
latter  judges  declared  him  innocent,  iliey 
had  hira  re-conducted,  under  a  strong  guard, 
to  the  city  of  refuge  to  which  he  had  before 
fled,  lie  was  nut,  however,  immediately 
liberated ;  but,  to  inspire  the  greater  horror, 
even  of  involuntary  murder,  it  seems  as  if 
the  law  would  punish  it  by  a  kind  of  banish- 
ment ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  dwell  in  the 
city,  without  going  out  of  it,  till  the  death 
of  the  High  Priest ;  and  if  before  that  time 
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he  was  imprudent  enough  to  leare  the  city, 
the  avenger  of  blood  might  safely  kill  him; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  High  Prie«t,  h« 
was  at  libertv  Co  go  whither  he  pleased  with- 
out moleatuiion. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  nations  have  most  of  them  either 
a  house  or  town  of  retuge,  which  is  a  rare 
asylum  to  protect  a  manslayer,  or  the  unfor- 
tunate captive,  if  they  can  once  enter  it. 
"  In  almost  every  Indian  nation,"  tajs 
Adair,  "  there  are  several  peaceable  towm 
which  are  called  old  beloved,  ancient,  holy, 
or  white  towns  (white  being  their  fixed  em- 
blem of  peace,  friendship,  prosperity,  happi- 
ness, purity,  &c.) :  they  seeno  to  have  beea 
formerly  towns  of  refuge ;  for  it  is  not  in  tht 
memory  of  their  oldest  people  that  ever 
human  blood  was  shed  in  them,  altbongh 
they  often  force  persons  from  thence,  utd 
put  them  to  death  elsewhere."  .Sanctuaiict 
affording  security  for  criminals  are  stiU  knovB 
in  the  east,  and  anciently  were  established 
in  Europe. 

RE(iENERATION,  a  new  birth:  that 
work  of  the  Holy  .S|>irit  by  which  we  e»pe- 
rience  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  expre«ea  io 
scripture  bv  being  bom  a{{ain,  John  txlT; 
born  from  aoo ve ;  being  ouickened,  Eph.  iL  1 1 
by  Christ  being  formed  in  the  heart,  (ial.  ir. 
lb ;  by  our  partaking  of  the  divine  B«tnr% 
2  Peter  i.  4.  The  efficient  cause  of  tegener*- 
tion  is  the  divine  Spirit.  That  man  is  not  the 
author  of  it,  is  cedent  from  John  i.  12,  13; 
iii.  4 ;  Eph.  ii.  8, 10.  The  in&tiumental 
is  the  word  of  (Jod,  James  i.  18;  1  Pi 
1  Cor.  iv.  15.  The  change  in  regei 
consists  in  the  recovery  of  the  moral 
of  (.iod  upon  the  heart ;  that  is  to  say.  I 
love  him  supremely  and  serve  him  ultimstdy 
a.s  our  highest  end,  and  to  delight  in  himfu- 
perlatively  as  our  chief  good.  The  sum  of 
the  moral  law  is  to  love  the  Lord  out  God 
with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength, 
and  mind.  Tliis  is  the  duty  of  every  ratioml 
creature ;  and  in  order  to  obey  it  perfettiy, 
no  part  of  our  inward  afTection  or  actnal  id- 
vice  ought  to  be,  at  any  time,  or  in  the  bnl 
degree,  misapplied.  Regeneration  cooMil 
in  the  principle  being  implanted,  obtainiiig 
the  ascendancy,  and  habitually  prcviiliii(t 
over  its  opposite.  It  may  be  remarked,  ihi 
though  the  inspired  writers  use  various  term 
and  modes  of  speech  in  order  to  describe 
this  change  of  mind,  sometimes  terming  it 
conversion,  regeneration,  a  new  creation, « 
the  new  creature,  putting  off  the 
with  his  deeds,  and  putting  on  the  ni 
walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but  a: 
spirit,  S:c. ;  yet  it  is  all  cflected  by  the  woii 
of  tnith,  or  the  gospel  of  salvation,  j  '  ^ 
an  entrance  into  the  mind,  ihruuijh 
teaching,  so  as  to  possess  the  under^ 
subdue  the  will,  and  reign  in  the  ifferti* 
In  a  word,  it  is  faith  working  by  lot*  tW 
constitutes  the  new  creature,  the  regent"* 
man,  Gal.  v.  6;  l  John  v.  1—3.  R«grt«* 
tion  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tat  J*!* 
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lOBt  allhougti  it  is  connected  with  it. 
Evrry  one  who  is  justified,  is  also  regene- 
rated ;  but  the  one  place!)  uh  in  a  new  rflatinn, 
■ad  the  other  in  a  new  moral  state.  Our 
Loni.  in  one  inttance.  uses  the  term  n>KeDe- 
rmtion  for  the  resurrection  state-  "  Ye  which 
bare  followed  me,  in  the  reKeueratiob,  when 
UmSoh  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
rlorjr,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
ipdgiiig,"  Matt.  six.  28.  And,  accordin^^ly, 
Or.  Campbell  translates  the  passage  thus : 
*'  At  the  renovation,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
•boll  be  seated  on  the  glorious  throne,  ye,  my 
foUowrm,  silting  also  upon  twelve  thrones, 
•ball  juilge,"  We  are  accustomed,  aays  he, 
to  apply  the  term  ^lely  to  the  conversion  of 
individuals ;  whereas  its  relation  here  in  tu 
the  general  state  of  thing*.  The  principal 
Completion  will  he  at  the  general  reaurrec- 
tion,  when  there  will  be,  in  the  most  impor- 
,  a  renovation  or  regeneration  of 
iTcn  and  earth,  when  all  things  shall  be- 
come new. 

Rl£ilUDOAM,  the  son  and  aucceator  of 
Solomon  ;  his  mother  was  Naamah,  an  Am- 
xnonitiiih  woman,  whom  Solomon  had  mar- 
lied,  I  Kings  xiv.  20,  21.  He  was  forty-one 
ytmr»  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign,  and, 
cofuequently,  was  born  in  the  first  year  of 
hia  Other's  reign,  A.  M.  'J<i90,  or  the  year 
bsioFV.  This  prince  reigned  seventeen  years 
at  Jerusalem,  and  died  \.  M.  VHd.  After 
tbe  death  of  Solomon,  Rehoboam  came  to 
Sliecheffl,  brcaune  all  Israel  wad  there  assem- 
Ued  to  make  iiim  king,  1  Kings  xii.  Jero- 
boam, the  Non  of  Nebat,  who  had  headed  a 
■edition  against  Solomon,  and  had  been  com- 
pviled.  towards  the  close  of  hi*  reign,  to  take 
refn^*  in  Kgypt,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
this  prince  was*  dead,  returned  into  Jndea. 
and  came  to  the  assembly  uf  the  people  of 
Sbechem,  The  I'^raelites  would  have  made 
tenna  with  Rehoboam;  but,  being  a  poor 
politician.  ;in(l  fullowmg  the  adnce  of  some 
juir  lors,  he  managed  his  business 

!  y  tlwt  he  lost  the  whole  house 
td  l&racl.  wive  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. 

RF.LIGIOX.    See  Cubistiamty. 
RK.MO.WSIRANTS  have  obtained   this 
I  Uily  on  the  continent,  because, 
I  I 'resented  to  the  states  of  ilol- 

lU  .1  |ic-L]iiiiti,  entitled  their  Remonstrance, 
in  which  they  utatcd  their  grievances,  and 
prayed  (or  relief,  lliey  are  alito  called  .^r- 
nititiiiw,  because  they  maintained  the  doc- 
trian  respecting  predestination  and  grace, 
were  embraced  and  defended  by  James 
ison  or  Arminiu*,  an  eminent  Pro- 
it  divine,  and  a  native  of  Holland,  who 
born  in  1 560.  and  died  in  Uiug.  He 
•tudied  at  Leyden,  and  then  at  Geneva. 
'  It  at  the  university  of  Geneva,  he  stu- 
r  Beta,  by  whom  he  wa-i  instnicted 
doetriaea  of  Calvin ;  and  having  been 
^  ^  ~  'T  ^'^rtin  Lydius,  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Franeker.  a  proper  person  to  refute 
»  work  in  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
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predestination  had  been  attacked  by  some 
ministers  of  Delft,  he  undertook  the  task. 
On  a  strict  examination  of  the  reanons  on 
both  Kides.  however,  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  opinions  which  he  was  employed  to  re- 
fute. The  result  of  his  inquiries  on  this, 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  it,  was, 
that,  thinking  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  with 
respect  to  free-will,  predestination,  and  grace, 
too  severe,  he  expressed  his  doubts  respect- 
ing them  in  the  year  1.S91,  and  at  length 
adopted  the  religious  system  of  those  who 
extend  the  love  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  his 
Son,  to  all  mankind.  After  his  appointment 
to  the  theological  chair  of  I^yden,  in  160.'), 
he  avowed  and  vindicated  the  principles 
which  he  had  embraced;  but  the  prudence 
and  caution  with  which  he  publi'shed  and 
defended  them  could  not  screen  him  from 
the  resentment  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
theological  system  of  Calvin,  and  in  ]>articu- 
lar  from  the  opposition  of  Gotnar  his  col. 
league.  After  tiie  death  of  Arminius,  the 
controversy,  thus  begun,  became  more  gene- 
ral, and  threatened  to  involve  the  United 
Provinces  in  civil  discord.  However,  the 
Arminian  tenets  gained  ground,  and  were 
adopted  by  several  persons  of  merit  and  dis- 
tinction. The  (Jalvinists,  or  (iomarists  aa 
they  were  now  called,  appealed  to  a  national 
syno<l.  Accordingly,  a  synod  was  at  length 
convened  at  Dordrecht  or  Dort.  and  waa 
composed  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  deputies 
from  the  I'nitcd  Provinces,  and  also  of 
ecclesiastical  deputies  from  the  reformed 
churches  of  England,  Switzerland,  Bremen, 
Hesse,  and  the  Palatinate.  This  synod  sat 
from  the  first  of  November,  1618,  to  the 
twenty-sixth  of  April,  1619-  The  principal 
advocate  in  favour  of  the  Arminuns  was 
Et)if>cupiuii,  who  was  at  that  time  professor 
of^divinity  at  Leyden.  The  religioui  princi- 
ples of  the  Arminians  have  insinuated  them- 
selves more  or  leys  into  the  estahliKhed 
church  in  Holland,  and  imbued  (he  theo- 
logical system  of  many  of  those  pa.stors  who 
are  appointed  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and 
authority  of  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Arminius  were  early  introduced  into 
various  otiicr  countries,  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  (ieneva,  and  many  parts  of  Switzer- 
land ;  but  their  progress  is  said  to  have  been 
rather  retarded  of  late,  especially  in  (.irrmany 
and  several  parts  of  Switicrland.  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Leibnitzian  and  Wolfian  phi- 
losophy, which  is  more  favourable  to  Cal- 
vinism. The  di:i>tinguirihing  tenets  of  the 
Remonstrants  may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly 
in  tbe  diSerent  light  in  which  they  view  ihe 
subjects  of  the  five  points,  or  in  the  different 
explanation  which  they  give  to  them,  and 
comprised  in  the  five  following  articles  :  pre- 
dcHtinaiion,  univerval  redemption,  the  ope- 
ration of  grace,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
perseverance.  They  beheve  that  tfod,  hav- 
ing an  equal  regard  for  all  his  creatures,  sent 
his  ^on  to  die  ^r  the  sins,  not  of  the  elect 
only,  but  of  the  whole  world ;  that  no  mortal 
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is  nnJertd  finnlly  unhappy  by  an  eternal 
ywi  iii\'iiiciblc  decree,  but  that  the  misery  of 
tbose  who  perish  arises  from  themselves  ; 
Knd  that,  in  this  present  imperfect  state, 
beUevem,  if  not  vigilant,  may,  through  the 
force  of  temptation,  and  the  influence  of 
Satan,  fall  from  grace,  and  Rink  into  linal 
perdition.     See  AnMiMiSisM. 

REAIPHAN,  p«3.  'F«>»«i,  signifies  an  idol, 
according  to  the  Septuagint.  Amos,  v.  26, 
upbraids  the  Hebrews  with  having  carried, 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
the  tabernacle  of  their  Moloch  and  C'hiun, 
their  images,  the  star  of  their  god,  which 
they  made  to  themselves,  according  to  our 
version  of  the  Bible.  t»t.  Stephen,  quoting 
this  passage  of  Amo9,  nays,  "  Ye  look  up 
the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of 
your  god  Remphan,"  Acts  vii.  43,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  a  variety  of  conjectures, 
urotiua  thinks  it  to  have  neen  some  deity, 
as  Rimmon;  and  C'a]H.>Ilu9  and  Hammond 
take  this  Remphan  to  be  a  king  of  I^gypt, 
deified  by  his  subjects;  a  late  writer  is  of 
opinion,  that  God  here  refers  to  the  idola- 
tries to  which  in  succeeding  ages  the  Jews 
were  gradually  given  up,  after  having  begun 
to  revolt  in  the  wilderness  by  the  sin  of  the 
golden  calf. 

REPENT.VNCE  i«  sometime.s  used  gene- 
rally for  a  change  of  mind,  and  an  earnest 
wiahing  that  something  were  undone  that 
has  been  done.  Esau  found  no  place  for 
repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully 
with  tears ;  he  could  not  move  his  father 
Isaac  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  or  to 
recall  the  blessing  from  Jacob  and  confer  it 
on  himself,  Heb.  xii.  )7;  Matt.  iii.  2;  iv.  17. 
Taken  in  a  religious  sense  it  signifies  con- 
viction of  sin  and  sorrow  for  it.  But  there 
is,  1.  A  partial  or  worldly  repentance, 
wherein  one  is  grieved  for  and  turns  from 
his  sin,  merely  on  account  of  the  hurt  it 
has  done,  or  is  hkcly  to  do,  him:  so  a 
malefactor,  who  still  loves  his  sin,  repents 
of  doing  il,  because  it  brings  him  to  pun- 
ishment. 2.  An  evangelical  repentance, 
which  is  a  godly  sorrow  wrought  in  the  heart 
of  a  sinful  pcmon  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of 
(fod,  whereby,  from  a  sense  of  his  fiin.aM  oiTcn- 
sive  to  (jod,  and  defiling  and  endangering  to 
his  oBTi  soul,  and  from  an  apprehension  of 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  he,  with  grief 
and  hatred  of  all  his  known  sins,  turns  ^om 
them  to  God,  as  his  Saviour  and  Lord. 
This  is  called  "  repentance  towards  God,"  as 
therein  we  turn  from  sin  to  him  ;  and  "  re- 
pentance unto  life,"  as  it  leads  to  spiritual 
life,  and  is  the  first  step  to  eternal  life. 
Matt.  iii.  2 ;  Acts  iii.  19 ;  xi.  18 ;  xx.  12.  God 
himself  is  said  to  rej)ent,  but  this  can  only 
be  understood  of  his  altering  his  conduct 
towards  his  creatures,  either  m  the  bestow- 
ing of  good  or  the  infliction  of  evil :  which 
change  in  the  divine  conduct  is  founded  on 
a  change  in  his  creatures ;  and  thus,  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  men,  God  is  said  to 
repent. 
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REPETITIONS  IN  PRAYER. 
arc  forbidden  by  oar  Lord,  and  were 
styled  "  rain,"  if  they  consisted,  ai 
the  Mahometans,  in  the  repetitiaaof 
and  phrases.  Richardsoa  mentions  aa 
man  who  travelled  irith  him,  who 
thought  to  be  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
most  de\-out  in  prayer  :  •*  (."crtamly  he 
not  pray  in  secret,  communing  with  _ 
heart,  but  called  aloud  m-ith  all  his  migll; 
and  repeated  the  words  as  fa«t  as  his  taofst 
could  give  them  utterance.  The  form  aai 
words  of  his  prayer  were  the  same  with  Oam 
of  the  others;  but  this  good  man  hadayi 
8  vow  to  re])e9t  certain  words  of  thr  PdfV 
a  given  number  of  titnes,  both  aigW  wk 
morning.  The  word  Rabboni.  for  ssamk 
answering  to  our  word  Lord,  he  wooU  hmi 
himiself  to  repeat  a  hundred  or  two  hoodnl 
times,  twice  a  day  ;  and,  accordingly,  *■! 
on  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  party:  and.a 
his  knees,  sometimes  with  his  fare  dinctri 
steadily  to  heaven,  and  at  other  tintts  bsr> 
ing  down  to  the  ground,  and  calling  ert 
Rbhboni,  Rabboni,  Kaliboni.  Rabbom,  ilk- 
boni,  &c.,  as  fast  as  he  could  ankahuits 
words  after  each  other,  like  ■  nhuii  fciy 
going  through  his  task,  not  like  a  mas  wi% 
praying  with  the  heart,  and  the  uadsntta^ 
ing  also,  continues  longer  on  his  fcnsri. 
the  rapture  of  devotion,  whose  soal  ia  a  " 
of  fire,  enkindled  bv  his  Maker,  and  fr 
upon  his  God,  like  Jacob,  will  not  let 
go  until  he  bless  him.  f  laving  settled 
accounts  with  the  word  Rabboni,  which 
telling  of  his  beads  enabled  him  to  kas* 
when  he  had  done,  he  proce«»ded  to  diii<M 
of  his  other  vows  in  a  similar  manner.  JtikA 
hniuiklinr,  perhaps,  came  next,  *  God  BMI 
great ; '  and  he  would  go  on.  as  with  dH 
other.  AUah  hovakbar,  Ailak  hnmmttmr.  Aid 
hniiakbar,  AUah  houakhar,  tte.,  npiitfl 
them  an  fast  as  he  could  Cname  his  orga»U 
pronounce  them." 

REPHAI.M.      The    Rephaim    wsw  ite 
ancient  giants  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  TkM 
were  anciently  several  families  of  theo  is 
this  country.     It  is  commonly  thought  ck« 
they  were  clescendcd  from  one' called  RephA 
or  Kapha  i  but  others  imagine  that  the  Wi' 
Rephaira  properly   signifies   giant*,  ia  ik 
ancient  language  of  th»  people.  Thovvot 
some  of  the   Rephaim   beyond  Jordta,  tf 
.\flhteroth  Kamaim,  in  the  lime  of  .\bnksBi, 
when  Chedorlaomer  made  war  agajast  tksK 
Gen.  xiv.  5.     There  were  also  some  of  tfan 
in  the  country  in  the  days  of  MoMs.    Of, 
king  of  Bashan,  w«s  one  of  the  posterity  of « 
Rephaim,  Joshua  sii.  4.     Also  ia  (he  tm 
of  Joshua  there  were  some  of  their  dettn^ 
ants  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Joshua  rrii  U 
Lastly,  we  hear  of  ihem  still  in  DarvTttMV 
in  the  city  of  Gath,  I  Chron.  xi.  4— «.  I*» 
giants  Goliah,  Sippai,    I.Ahini,  asd  Oika 
were  some  remains  of  the  Reohaia;  (^ 
magnitude  and  str«nglh   are   naon  tM 
scripture.     Sec  Gi^vrs 

REPHIDI.M.  a  station  or 
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thi"  '  '  ■  .  nxod.svii.  I.  At  this  itation, 
*tl  Mount  llureb,  the  people  again 

iDUiiiiuirM  lur  M'snt  of  wat«r;  and  they  chid 
Mo«e4.  Myiiif ,  "  (Jive  us  water  that  we  may 
drink."  And  "  they  teinpl<;d  the  Lord.  «ay- 
in((,  U  the  lyord  ainung  us  or  not  ? "  Moies, 
thrrefurv,  to  convince  them  that  he  waa,  by 
amorc  obvious  miracle  than  at  Marah,  smote 
th«  rock  with  lijs  rod,  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, and  broitght  water  out  of  it  for  the 
people  to  drink  :  wherefore,  he  called  the 

Slace  Meribah.  "  chiding,"  and  the  rock 
iMMth.  "temptation."  On  their  way  to 
Rephidim,  the  Amalekileii,  the  original  in- 
faabitantii  of  the  country,  who  are  noticed  in 
Abnham's  days,  Gen.  xiv.  7,  not  having  the 
few  of  <>od  before  their  eyes,  nor  regarding 
the  iijili/iii.iits  recently  inflicted  on  the  Egyp- 
tia-  1  the  rear  of  the  Israelites  when 

,       tht\  It  and  weary  j  hut  were  defeated 

,       by  a  rliimrn  party,  under  the  command  of 
,       Joabim,  the  faitLfid  lieutenant  of  Motca,  who 
■  ftnt  noticed  on  thi.i  occasion,  and  even 

»tb<n  pointed  out  by  the  l«ord  as  hia  successor. 
ThM    victory  w»»  miroculous ;    for    while 
Moaca  held  up  his  hand   hrael   prevailed, 
bat  vben  he  let  it  down  Amalek  prevailed. 
80  Aaron  and  Har  (the  husband  of  Miriam, 
■ecordiag  to  Josepbus)   held  up  both  his 
baada  iteadily  till  sunset,  and  thereby  gave 
*"      a  decided  victory  to  Israel.  This  unprovoked 
"      BggreMioa  of  ibe   Amalekitea   drew   down 
upon  them  from  the  I.ord  the  aentence  of 
*'  war  from  generation  to  generation,"  be- 
"      tween  them  and  the  hraelites,  and  of  final 
'      extermination,  which  was  commanded  to  be 
'      written  or  registered  in  a  book,  for  a  me- 
Borial  to  Joshua  and   hia  cucceasora,  the 
and  kings  of  Israel,  and  was  car- 
ioto  execution  by  Saul,  1  Sam.  zv.  8, 
.rid,  I  Sam.  xxx.  17.  and  finally  accom- 
by  the   Siroeonites  in   Hezekiah'a 
Esod.  xvii.  8 — 13;   Dent  xxv.  17; 
>n.  iv.  43.     Wliile  the  laraalitea  were 
toeamped  at  Rephidim,  on  the  western  aide 
livreb,  the  mount  of  God.  JeUiro,  the 
falher-in-law  of  Mo«ics,  who  lived   in  that 
hbcmrhood,  and  was  priest  and  prince 
idian,  came  to  visit  him,  with  his  wife, 
b,  and   his  two  sons,   Elcazar  and 
,  who  had  accompanied  him  part  of 
way  to  ERy|)t,  but  returned  home  again ; 
tbtjr  rejoiced  with   him  "  for  all  the 
MM  wbtch  the  Lord  liad  done  for  Israel, 
'b«in  he  had  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of 
l-!g}']itians;''   and  upon  this  occasion, 
'Jethro,  ^  "  a  priett  of  the  most  high  God," 
of  the   order  uf  iMekhizedck,  "offered  a 
bnntt  ofiering  and  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
God,  at  wbich  Aaron,  and  all  the  elders 
fand,  ate  bread  with  Jetbro  before  God," 
repetition  of  the  eucbariittic  feast  upon 
nee,  which  Melchitedek  formerly  ad- 
;er«d  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  16 ;  Exod. 
1 — 12.     Thug  was  fulfilled   the   pro- 
sign  which  the  Lord  had  given  to 
wbrn  he  firAt  appeared  to  him  in  the 
bush  :  "  Tbit  snail  be  a  token  unto 
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thee  that  I  have  sent  thee  :  when  thou  hast 
brought  forth  tlie  peotile  out  of  Eg}'pl,  ye 
shall  serve  God  upon  ini.s  mountain,"  Exod. 
iii.  12.  The  speedy  accomplishment,  there- 
fore, of  this  sign,  at  the  beginning  uf  their 
journey,  was  well  calculated  to  strengthen 
their  faith  or  reliance  on  the  divine  protec- 
tion throughout.  Jetbro  appears  to  have 
been  distinguished,  not  only  for  his  piety, 
but  also  for  his  political  wisdom.  By  hia 
advice,  which  also  was  approved  by  the  Lord, 
Moses,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  fatigue  of 
administering  justice  to  the  people,  the  whole 
day,  from  morning  until  evening,  instituted 
inferior  judges  or  magistrates  over  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  a.<i  his  dc^ 
piitics,  who  were  to  relieve  him  from  the 
burden  of  judging  the  smaller  caa<teH,  but  to 
refer  the  greater  or  more  diflicult  to  Mosefl, 
for  bis  decision. 

REPROB.\TI0N  is  equivalent  to  rejec- 
tion. Rejection  always  implies  a  cause: 
"  Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  in- 
somuch that  the  Lord  hath  rejected  tltem," 
Jer.  vi.  30;  thai  is,  they  are  base  metal, 
which  will  not  bear  the  proof.  Conditional 
re])robation,  or  rejecting  men  from  the  di- 
vine mercy  because  of  their  impenitence  and 
refusal  of  sal«-ation,  is  a  scriptural  doctrine ; 
but  totthe  unconditional,  absolute  reproba- 
tion of  the  rigid  Cal\-inists  the  following  ob- 
jections may  be  urged  : — 

1.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  love  of 
God.  "  God  is  love."  "  He  is  lonng  to 
every  man,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works." 

3.  Nor  to  the  wisdom  of  God;  for  the 
bringing  into  being  a  vast  number  of  intel- 
ligent creatures  under  a  necessity  of  sinning, 
and  of  being  eternally  lost,  teaches  no  moial 
lesson  to  the  world ;  and  contradicts  all  those 
notions  of  wisdom  in  the  ends  and  processes 
of  government  which  we  arc  taught  to  look 
for,  not  only  from  natural  reason,  but  from 
the  scriptures. 

3.  Nor  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  so 
often  magnified  in  the  scriptures;  for  doth 
it  argue  anv  sovereign  or  nigh  strain,  any 
Buperabounding  richneas  of  grace  or  mercy 
in  anv  man,  when  ten  thousand  have  equally 
offended  hun,  only  to  pardon  one  or  two  of 
them  i  Or  in  what  sense  has  "  the  grace  of 
God  appeared  unto  all  men,"  or  even  to  one 
millionth  part  of  them  i 

4.  Nor  can  this  merciless  reprobation  be 
reconciled  to  any  of  those  numerous  pas. 
sages  in  which  Almighty  God  is  represented 
as  te.-"':rly  compasaionate  and  pitiftU  to  the 
wont  and  most  unworthy  of  his  creatures, 
even  them  who  finally  |)erish.  "  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  lum  that  dieth." 
"  Being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts."  "  IJow  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  gathcreth 
hi;r  cliickens  under  iicr  wings,  and  ye  would 
not  I  "  "  The  Lord  i*  longsuffering  to  us- 
ward,  not  willing  that  any  shoulrl  pen>>h." 
"  Or  dcspisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  good- 
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MSB,  and  forbearance,  and  lonffsuffering ; 
not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  lead, 
eth  thee  to  repentance  ? '' 

5.  It  18  aa  manifesUy  contrary  to  his  jus. 
tice.  Here,  indeed,  we  would  not  astume 
to  niea<<ure  this  attribute  of  God  by  unau- 
thoriied  human  conceptions ;  but  when  God 
hitnself  has  appealed  to  those  established 
notions  of  justice  and  equity  which  have 
been  received  among  all  enlightened  persons, 
in  all  ages,  as  the  measure  and  rule  of  his 
own,  we  cannot  be  charged  with  this  pre- 
•umptioD.  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ? "  "  Are  not  my  ways  eoual  i 
saith  the  Lord."  We  may  then  be  bold  to 
affirm  that  justice  and  equity  in  God  are 
what  they  are  taken  to  be  among  reasonable 
men ;  and  if  all  men  everywhere  would  con- 
demn it,  an  most  contrary  to  justice  and 
right,  that  a  sovereign  should  condemn  to 
death  one  or  more  of  his  eubjecta  for  not 
obeying  laM's  which  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  them,  under  any  circumstances  which 
they  con  possibly  avail  themselves  of,  to 
obey,  and  much  more  the  greater  part  of  his 
subjects ;  and  to  require  them,  on  pain  of 
aggravated  punishment,  to  do  sometning  in 
order  to  the  pardon  and  remission  of  their 
offences,  which  he  knows  they  cannot  do, 
aay  to  stop  the  tide  or  to  remove  a  moun- 
tain; it  implies  a  charge  as  obviously  un- 
just against  God,  who  is  "  just  in  the  judg- 
ments which  he  cxecutetb,"  to  suppose  him 
to  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  regard 
to  those  whom  he  has  passed  by  and  rejected, 
without  any  avoidable  fault  of  their  own  ;  to 
destroy  them  by  the  simple  rule  of  his  own 
Bovereignty,  or,  in  other  words,  to  show  that 
he  has  power  to  do  it.  In  whatever  light 
the  subject  be  viewed,  no  fatdt,  in  any  right 
constniction,  can  be  chargeable  upon  the 
persons  so  punished,  or,  as  we  may  rather 
say,  destroyed,  since  punishment  supposes  a 
judicial  proceeding,  which  this  act  shuts  out. 
For  either  the  reprobates  are  destroyed  for  a 
ptu'B  reason  of  sovereignty  without  any  re- 
ference to  their  sinfulness,  and  thus  all  cri- 
minality is  left  out  of  the  consideration  j  or 
they  are  destroyed  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  to 
which  they  were  not  consenting ;  or  for  i»er- 
Bonal  faults  resulting  from  a  corruption  of 
nature  which  they  Itrought  into  the  world 
with  them,  and  wnich  God  wills  not  to  cor- 
rect, and  which  they  have  no  power  to  correct 
themselves.  Every  received  notion  of  jus- 
tice is  thus  violaleu.  We  fjrant,  indeed,  that 
some  proceedings  of  the  Almighty  may  ap- 
pear  at  first  irreconcilable  with  justice,  wliich 
are  not  so ;  as  that  we  should  suffer  pain 
and  death,  and  be  infected  with  a  morally 
corrupt  nature,  in  consequtnce  of  the  trans- 
Kression  of  our  first  progenitors  ;  that  chil- 
dren should  suifer  for  their  parents'  faults 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nrondence  ;  and 
that  in  general  calamities  tue  comparatively 
innocent  slumld  sutler  the  same  evils  as 
the  guilty.  Hut  none  of  these  are  parallel 
cases.  For  the  "  free  gift"  has  come  upon 
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all  men,  "  to  justification  of  life,"  th 
"  the  righteousness  "  of  the  second  Adam, 
that  the  terms  of  our  probation  are  but 
changed.  None  are  doomed  to  ine\-itablt 
ruin,  or  the  above  words  of  the  aoostle 
would  have  no  meaning ;  and  pain  and  aeath, 
as  to  all  who  avail  themselves  of  the  rcmfdy, 
are  made  the  instruments  of  a  higher  life, 
and  of  a  superabounding  of  grace  through 
Christ.  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
as  to  children  who  suffer  evils  for  their  pa- 
rents' faults.  This  circumstance  alters  iha 
terms  of  their  probation  ;  but  if  ever)-  eon- 
dition  of  probation  leaves  to  men  the  posii*. 
bility  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  ths' 
circumstances  of  all  ire  balanced  and  weighed 
by  Him  who  administers  the  affairs  of  uidi> 
viduals  on  principles,  the  end  of  which  is  t» 
turn  all  the  evils  of  life  into  spiritoal  tai 
higher  blessings,  there  is.  obviously,  oo  i 
peachment  of  justice  in  the  circumstances 
the  probation  assign  ed  to  any  person  wl 
ever.  As  to  the  mnocent  suffering  eq' 
with  the  guilty  in  general  calamities, 
persons  so  suffering  are  but  comp: 
innocent,  and  their  personal  trans^, 
against  God  deserve  a  nigher  punishm 
any  which  this  life  witnesses  ;  this 
as  to  them  be  overruled  for  merciful 
and  n  future  life  presents  its  manifoli 
sations.  But  as  to  the  non-elect,  the 
case,  in  this  scheme  of  sovereign  reprobi 
tion,  or  sovereign  pretention,  is  suppoird  tl 
be  before  us.  Their  state  is  fixed,  tbdif 
afflictions  in  this  life  will  not  in  any  instasci 
be  overruled  for  ends  of  edification  and  «•! 
vation ;  they  are  left  under  a  necessity  d 
sinning  in  every  condition ;  and  a  future  liA 
presents  no  compensation,  but  a  fearful  look^ 
ing  for  of  fiery  and  quenchless  indiguatioik 
It  is  surely  not  possible  for  the  ingenuitr  tf 
man  to  reconcile  this  to  any  notion  of  Jiut. 
government  which  has  ever  obtained ;  vd 
by  the  established  notions  of  jnsti 
equity  in  human  affairs,  we  are  tai 
the  scriptures  themselves  to  judge  __ 
divine  proceedings  in  all  completely  itetdl 
and  comprehensible  cases. 

6.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  reconcfl* 
this  notion  to  the  sincerity  of  God  in  oiiMf 
salvation  by  Christ  to  all  who  hear  the  gn- 
pel,  of  whom  this  scheme  supposes  the  na* 
jorit y,  or  at  least  great  num)>erB,  to  be 
the  reprobate.  The  gospel,  as  we  have 
is  commanded  to  be  preached  to  every  R*' 
ture;  which  publication  of  good  news  t» 
every  creature  is  an  offer  of  salration  t» 
every  creature,  accom]ianied  with  cainetf 
invitations  to  embrace  it,  and  admonito'f 
comminations  lest  any  should  neglect  tM 
dcs])ise  it.  But  does  it  not  involve  a  tin- 
ous  reflection  upon  the  truth  and  sintfrtf 
of  God  which  men  ought  to  shudder  ai; 
assume,  that  at  the  very  time  the 
thus  ureached,  no  part  of  this  good  _ 
ever  designed  to  benefit  the  majorilr, 
great  part,  of  those  to  whom  it  is  add 
that  they  to  whom  this  love  of  Cod  ia 
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M  procliuniiM  were  never  loved  by  God? 
that  he  has  decreed  that  many  to  wnom  he 
offers  salvation,  anrl  whom  he  invites  to  re- 
ceive it,  ihall  never  be  saved  >  and  that  he 
will  consider  their  sins  aggravated  by  reject- 
ing that  which  they  never  could  receive,  and 
which  he  never  designed  them  to  receive  ?  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  we  also  admit 
that  the  offers  of  mercy  are  made  by  God  to 
many  whom  he,  by  nrtue  of  hia  prescience, 
known  will  never  receive  them.  We  grant 
this ;  but  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  in  this 
case  there  is  no  insincerity.  On  the  Calvin- 
ian  acheme  the  offer  of  salvation  ta  made  to 
those  for  whose  sins  Christ  made  no  atone- 
ment ;  on  the  other,  he  made  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  all.  On  the  former,  the  offer  id 
made  to  those  whom  God  never  designed  to 
embrace  it ;  on  the  latter,  to  none  but  those 
whom  God  seriouslv  and  in  truth  wills  that 
they  should  iivail  tnemseU'es  of  itj  on  one 
theory,  the  bar  to  the  salvation  of  the  non- 
elect  lies  in  the  want  of  a  provided  sacrifice 
for  sin  ;  on  the  other,  it  reata  solely  in  men 
themselves ;  one  consists,  therefore,  with  a 
perfect  sincerity  of  offer,  the  other  cannot  he 
maintained  without  bringing  the  sincerity  of 
God  into  question,  and  fi.xing  a  stigma  upon 
his  moral  truth. 

7.  Unconditional  reprobation  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  that  frequent  declaration  of 
scripture,  that  "  God  ia  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons." This  phrasCj  we  grant,  is  not  to  he 
inter|)reted  an  though  the  bounties  of  the 
Almighty  were  dispensed  in  equal  measures 
to  his  creatures,  la  the  administratian  of 
favour,  there  is  place  for  the  exercise  of  that 
prerogative  which,  in  a  just  sense,  is  called 
the  sovereignty  of  God ;  but  juatiee  knows 
but  of  one  rule ;  it  is,  in  its  nature,  settled 
and  fixed,  and  looks  not  at  the  pertott,  but 
the  coje.  To  ha\'e  respect  of  persons  is  a 
phrase,  therefore,  in  scripture,  which  some- 
times refers  tu  judicial  proceedings,  and 
signtlies  to  judge  from  partiality  and  affec- 
tion,  and  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  question. 
It  is  also  used  by  St.  Peter  with  reference  to 
the  acceptance  of  Cornelius  :  "  Of  a  truth  I 
perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
out  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him."  Here  it  is  clear,  that  to  respect  per- 
sons, would  be  to  reject  or  accc[it  them  with- 
out regard  to  their  moral  qualities,  and  on 
some  national  and  other  prejudice  or  parti- 
ality which  forms  no  moral  rule  of  any  kind. 
But,  if  the  doctrine  of,  absolute  election  and 
reprobation  be  true ;  if  we  are  to  understand 
that  men  tike  Jacob  and  Esau,  in  the  Calvin- 
I  istic  construction  of  the  passage,  whilst  in 
the  worab  of  their  mother,  nay,  from  eternity, 
are  loved  and  haled,  elected  or  reprobated, 
before  they  have  done  *'  good  or  evil,"  then 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  there  is  precisely 
this  kind  of^  respect  of  persons  with  God: 
for  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  men  stands 
on  some  ground  of  aversion  or  dislike,  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  any  moral  rule,  and 
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has  no  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  case  itself ; 
and  if  the  scripture  aiiirms  that  there  ia  no 
such  respect  of  persons  with  God,  then  the 
doctrine  which  implies  it  ia  contradicted  by 
inspired  authority. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  which  we  are  showing 
the  difficulties,  brings  with  it  the  repulsive 
and  shocking  opinion  of  the  eternal  punish- 
mente  of  infants,  Some  ("alvinists  have, 
indeed,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
to  put  it  out  of  sight,  consigned  them  to 
annihilation  ;  but  of  the  annihilation  of  any 
human  being  there  is  no  intimation  in  the 
word  of  Go(L  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid 
the  fearful  consei^uence  of  admitting  the 
punishment  of  beings  innocent  as  to  all 
actual  sin,  there  is  no  other  way  than  to  sup- 
pose all  children,  dying  in  infancy,  to  be  an 
elected  portion  of  mankind,  which,  however, 
would  be  a  mere  hypothesis  brought  in  to 
serve  a  theory  without  any  evidence.  That 
some  of  those  who,  as  they  suppose,  are 
under  this  sentence  of  reprobation,  die  in 
their  infancy,  is,  probably,  what  roost  Cal- 
vinists  allow ;  and,  if  their  doctrine  be  re- 
ceived,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  it  foUows, 
therefore,  that  all  such  infanta  are  eternally 
lost.  Now,  we  know  that  infanta  are  not 
lost,  because  our  Lord  gave  it  as  a  reason 
why  little  children  ought  not  to  be  hindered 
from  coming  unto  him,  that  "  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  On  which  Calvin 
himself  remarks,  "  In  this  word, '  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  Christ  compre- 
hends as  well  tittle  children  themselves,  as 
those  who  in  disposition  resemble  them. 
Hoc  voce,  tam  parvulos,  ^uam  eortim  similes, 
comprefiendil."  We  are  assured  of  the  salva- 
tion of  infants,  also,  because  "  the  free  gift 
has  come  upon  all  men  to."  in  order  to, 
justification  of  life,"  and  because  children 
are  not  capable  of  rejecting  that  blessing, 
and  must,  therefore,  derive  benefit  from  it. 
The  point,  also,  on  which  we  have  just  now 
touched,  that  "  there  is  no  respect  of  persona 
with  God,"  demonstrates  it.  For,  as  it  will 
be  acknowledged,  that  some  children,  dying 
in  infancy,  are  saved,  it  must  follow,  from 
this  principle  and  axiom  in  the  divine  go- 
vernment, that  all  infants  are  saved  ;  for  the 
case  of  all  infants,  as  to  innocence  or  guilt, 
sin  or  righteousness,  being  the  same,  and 
God,  as  a  judge,  being  "  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons," but  regarding  only  the  tnertts  of  the 
case,  he  cannot  make  this  nwful  distinction 
as  to  them,  that  one  part  shall  be  eternally 
saved  and  the  other  eternally  lost.  That 
doctrine,  therefore,  which  implies  the  per- 
dition of  infants,  cannot  he  congruous  to  the 
scriptures  of  truth,  but  is  utterly  abhorrent 
to  tnem. 

Finally,  not  to  multiply  these  instances  of 
the  difficulties  which  accompany  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  reprobation,  orof  prcterition,  (to 
use  the  milder  term,  though  the  argument  is 
not  in  the  least  changed  by  it,)  it  destroys 
the  end  of  punitive  justice,  iliat  end  can 
only  be,  to  deter  men  from  offence,  and  to 
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atld  strength  to  the  law  of  God.  But  if  the 
vhole  lioJy  of  the  reprobate  are  left  to  the 
intlueiice  of  their  fallen  nature  without 
remedy,  they  cannot  be  deterred  from  »inby 
threats  of  inevitable  punishment ;  nor  can 
they  ex'er  submit  tu  the  dominion  of  the  law 
of  (iod  :  their  doom  is  fixed,  and  threats  and 
examplet)  can  avail  nothing'. 

RESTITUTION,  that  act  of  justice  by 
which  we  rentore  to  our  neiflbhour  whatever 
we  have  unjustly  deprivea  him  of.  Exod. 
xxii.  1  ;  Luke  xix.  S.  Moralists  observe, 
respecting  rexttution,  ].  That  where  it  can 
be  made  in  kind,  or  the  injury  can  he  cer. 
taiuly  valued,  we  are  to  restore  the  tbing  or 
the  value,  'i.  We  are  bound  to  restore  the 
tliiiig  with  the  natural  increase  of  it,  that  is, 
to  satisfy  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the  mean 
time,  and  tlie  gain  hindered.  3.  \Yhcn  the 
thing  cannot  be  restored,  and  the  value  of  it 
ia  not  certain,  we  are  to  give  reasonable 
utisfaction,  according  to  a  lilieral  estima- 
tion.  4.  We  are  at  least  to  give,  by  way  of 
restitution,  what  the  law  would  give;  for  that 
is  generally  equal,  and  in  moKt  cases  rather 
favourable  than  rigorous.  5.  A  man  is  not 
only  bound  to  make  restitution  for  the  injury 
he  did,  but  for  all  that  directly  follows  upon 
the  injurious  act :  for  the  first  injury  being 
wilful,  we  are  supposed  to  wiU  all  that  M'hich 
follows  upon  it. 

HESl  RKECTION.  The  behef  of  a  ge- 
neral resurrectioa  of  the  dead,  which  will 
come  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
will  he  followed  with  an  immortality  cither 
of  happiness  or  misery,  is  an  article  of  reli- 
^on  in  common  to  Jews  and  t'hristians.  It 
IS  very  expressly  taught  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Psalm  xvi.  10;  Job  xix. 
25,  &c.;  Ezekiel  xxx^'ii.  l,&c.;  Isaiah  xxvi. 
19;  John  v.  28,  29;  and  to  these  may  be 
added,  Wisd.  iii.  1,  StC;  iv.  15;  2  iMacc.  vii. 
14,  23,  29,  &c.  At  the  time  when  our  Sa- 
viour appeared  in  Judea,  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  was  received  as  one  of  the 
principul  articles  of  the  Jewish  religion  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  the  saaducccs 
excepted,  Matt.  xxii.  23;  Luke  xx.  2B;  Mark 
xii.  18 ;  John  xi.  23,  24 ;  Acts  xxiii.  6,  8. 
(^hu*  Saviour  arose  himself  from  the  dead, 
to  give  us,  in  his  own  person,  a  proof,  a 
pledge,  and  a  pattern  of  our  future  resurrec- 
tion, ^t.  Paul,  in  almost  all  his  epistles, 
Bpeaks  of  a  general  resurrection,  refutes 
those  who  denied  or  opposed  it,  and  proves 
and  explains  it  by  several  circumstances, 
Rom.  vi.  5  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  12 — 15  ;  Phil.  iii.  10, 
11 :  Heb.  xi.  35;  1  Thess.  iv.  J3— 17,  &c. 

On  this  subject  no  point  of  discussion,  of 
any  importance,  arises  among  those  who  ad- 
mtt  the  truth  of  scripture,  cxcc[)t  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  to  be  understood; — whether  a 
resurrertion  of  the  substance  of  the  body  be 
meant,  or  of  sooie  minute  and  indestructible 
part  of  it.  The  Litter  theory  ha.s  been 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  certain  sup- 
posed difficulties.  It  caanot,  however  fail 
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to  strike  everj'  impartial  reader  of  the  N 
Testament,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
rection  is  there  taught  without  any 
tinctiuns.     It  is  always  exhibited  < 
culous  work ;  and  represents  the 
which  is  laid  in  the  gprave  as  the  subject  of  t1 
change  from  death  to  life,  by  the  poire 
Christ.    Thus,  our  Lord  wac  raided  in 
same  body  in  which  be  died,  and  his 
rection  is  constantly  held  forth  as 
of  ours;  and  the  ajtostle  Paul  exp: 
"  Who  shall  change  our  eiU  body, 

a  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glohi 
/."  The  only  passage  of  scripture  whk 
appears  to  favour  the  notion  of  the  riling 
the  immortal  body  from  some  indestnic^ 
germ,  is  1  Cor.  xv.  3.i.  kc.  -.  "  But  some  a 
will  sav.  How  are  the  deid  raised  up,  i 
with  wnat  body  do  they  come  ?  Thou  fo 
that  which  thou  sowest  is  nut  quickened  i 
cept  it  die ;  and  that  which  thou  uwi 
thuu  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  I 
bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or 
some  other  grain,"  &c.  If,  however,  it  I 
been  the  intention  of  the  apostle,  hoUi 
this  view  of  the  case,  to  meet  objectiaas 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
u|>on  the  difficulties  of  conceiring 
same  body,  in  the  popular  sense 
raised  up  in  substance,  we  might  hare 
pected  him  to  correct  this  misapp 
hy  declaring,  that  this  was  not  the 
doctrine ;  but  that  some  small  ports  of 
body  only,  bearing  as  little  proportion  to 
whole  as  the  germ  of  a  seed  to  the  pi 
would  be  preserved,  and  be  unfoldea 
the  perfected  body  at  the  resurrection, 
stead  of  this,  he  goes  on  immediatel; 
remind  the  objector  of  the  difTereacet 
exist  between  material  bodies  as 
exist ;  between  the  plant  and  the 
naked  grmn ;  between  one  plant  and 
between  the  flesh  of  men,  of  beaata, 
and  of  birds ;  between  celestial 
trial  bodies ;  and  between  the  lesser 
greater  celestial  luminaries  themselves, 
further  he  proceeds  to  state  the  di 
not  between  the  serm  of  the  body  U> 
raised,  and  the  boat^  given  at  the  res 
tion;  but  between  the  body  itttlf,  undo 
popularly,  which  dies,  and  the  body 
shall  be  raised.  "  It  is  sown  in  cur 
it  is  raised  in  Lncorruptioa."  which 
not  be  true  of  the  supposed  inc 
and  imperishable  germ  of  this  hy{ 
and  can  unl^  be  aftirmed  of  the  1 
considered  m  substance,  and,  in  it* 
state,  corruptible.  Ftirther  :  The 
put  by  the  objector. — "  How  are 
raised  up  ?"  does  not  refer  to  the 
at/nuii  of  the  resMrrection.  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  thing  is  to  be 
as  the  advocates  of  the  germ  hypi 
ai-pcar  to  assume.  This  is 
the  answer  of  the  apostle,  who 
mediately  to  state,  not  in  what 
resurrection  Is  to  be  effected,  but  what 
be  the  ttate  or  condition  of  the 
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I  iiownwer  at  all  (o  the  quev 
it  taken  in  tbat  wnse. 

the  aricuinent,  the  apostle  confinea 
toUy  to  (be  iioiraibtlity  of  the  recur- 
the  body  in  a  r«tineu  and  glorified 
Mnita  oil  reference  to  the  mode  in 
ftinff  uill  be  efi'ectcd,  as  bein|{  out 
>  of  the  objector's  questions,  and 
bove  hnraan  thought,  and  wholly 
i.  It  it,  however,  dear,  that  when 
of  the  body,  aa  the  subject  of  this 

"  change,"  he  s|>eaks  of  it  popu- 
le  same  body  in  substance,  what- 
;e«  in  its  quahtiea  or  figure  may 
edu|>on  it.  Gwt.tye»fTai  chanses 
nience,  as  from  corruption  to  in- 
,  from  mortality  to  iuimortahty; 
iges  of  a  particular  kind  will  also 
,BS  its  being  freed  from  dcforniitiea 
I,  end  the  accidontal  varieties  pro* 
■£mate,  aliments,  labour,  and  hcre- 
■Ki.  It  ill  also  laid  down  by  our 
^  in  the  resurrection  they  shall  nei- 
Mor  be  ^iven  in  marriage,  but  be 
'■ngcU  of  tiod  ; "  and  thi*  also  im- 
tBtn  change  of  structure  ;  and  we 
^jroin  the  declaration  of  the  apos- 

Bigh  "  the  stomach  "  is  now  adapt- 
ts,  and  meats  to  the  stomach,'* 
ill  "  destroy  both  it  and  them;" 
limal  appetite  for  food  will  be  re- 
d  Um  organ  now  adapted  to  that 
ill  hare  no  place  in  the  renewed 
■t  great  as  tLese  changes  are,  the 
n  will  be  retained  in  its  ])erfection, 
model  of  our  Lord's  "  glorioua 
d  the  substainre  of  the  matter  of 
«  composed  will  not  thereby  be 
That  tne  aame  body  which  was 
I  grave  shall  arise  out  of  it,  is  the 
loctrine  of  the  scriptures.  Tlic 
incorruptible  germ,  or  that  of 
ad  unchangeable  Mtamen,  out  of 
>  and  glorious  body,  at  the  resur- 
'  sprmg,  appears  to  have  been 
the  speculations  of  some  of 
Ivmbbins.  liut  if  by  thia  hypothesis 
imed  to  remove  the  diniculty  of 
oow  the  scattered  parts  of  one 
1  be  preaerved  from  becoming  in- 
a  of  other  bodies,  it  supposes  that 
nt  care  of  Providence  is  e.ierted  to 
iie  incorruptibility  of  those  indi- 
nt,  or  atamina,  so  as  to  prevent 
with  each  other.  Sow,  if 
lu*  by  original  quality,  then  the 
'  may  just  as  easily  be  anpposed 
lo  every  particle  which  composes 
Jjr;  40  tnat,  though  it  be  used 
raliall  not  b«  capable  of  aasimila- 
Bjr  circumstances,  with  another 
ir.  But  if  these  germs,  or  stamina, 
iui  Quality  by  their  original  nature. 
11^  be  prevented  from  assimilating 
Bher  by  tbat  operation  of  <iod 
Kent  to  all  his  works,  and  which 

Ebe  directed  to  secure  the  eie- 
own  ultimate  deiigna.     If  this 


new  be  adopted,  then,  if  the  resort  must  at 
last  be  to  the  supcrinteudence  of  a  Being  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom,  there  is  no  greater 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  his  care  to  securtt 
this  object  may  extend  to  a  million  as  easily 
as  to  a  hundred  particles  of  matter.  This  ia, 
in  fact,  the  true  and  rational  answer  to  tho 
objection  tiiat  the  same  piece  of  matter  may 
happen  to  be  a  part  of  two  or  more  bodies, 
aa  in  the  instances  of  men  feeding  upon 
animals  which  have  fed  upon  men,  and  of 
men  feeding  upon  one  another.  The  quee- 
tion  here  is  one  which  simply  respects  tho 
frustrating  a  final  puq>o8e  of  the  Almighty 
by  an  operation  of  nature.  To  Mippose  that 
he  cannot  prevent  ihix,  is  to  deny  his  power; 
to  suppose  him  inattentive  to  it,  is  to  sup- 
;»«e  him  indifferent  to  his  own  desigiu;  and 
to  assume  that  he  employs  care  to  prevent 
it,  is  to  assume  nothing  greater,  nothing  in 
fact  so  great,  as  many  instances  of  control, 
which  are  idways  occurring;  aa,  for  in- 
stance, the  regulation  of  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  human  births,  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  chance,  but  must  either  he  re- 
ferred to  superintendence,  or  to  some  original 
law.  Another  objection  lo  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  has  been  draa-n  from  the  changea 
of  its  substance  during  life ;  the  aixswer  to 
which  is,  that,  allowiag  a  frequent  and  total 
change  of  the  substance  of  tiie  body  (which, 
however,  is  but  an  hypothesis)  to  take  place, 
it  affects  not  the  doctrine  of  xcripture,  which 
is,  that  the  body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave 
shall  be  raised  up.  Bnt  then,  ne  are  told, 
that  if  our  bodies  have  in  fact  undergone 
successive  changes  dunng  life,  (he  bodies  in 
which  we  have  sinned  or  performed  reward- 
aide  actions  may  not  be,  in  many  instances, 
the  same  bodies  as  those  which  will  be  actu* 
ally  rewarded  or  punished.  We  answer,  that 
rewards  and  punishments  have  their  relation 
to  the  body,  not  so  much  as  it  is  the  subject 
but  as  it  is  the  itulnuneni  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment. It  is  the  soul  only  which  perceive! 
pain  or  pleasure,  which  suS'cni  or  enjoys, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  only  rewardable  tiA- 
jtcl.  Were  we,  therefore,  to  admit  such 
corporeal  mutations  as  are  assumed  in  this 
objection,  they  affect  not  the  caie  of  onr 
accountability,  llie  personal  identity  or 
sameness  of  a  rational  being,  aa  Mr.  Locke 
has  obser^-ed,  consists  in  self-consciousneas : 
"  By  this  every  one  is  to  himself  what  he 
calls  telf,  without  considering  whether  that 
■elf  be  continued  in  the  same  or  diver*  sub- 
stances. It  was  by  the  same  self  which  re- 
flects on  an  action  done  manr  years  ago, 
that  the  action  was  performea."  If  there 
were  indeed  any  weight  in  this  objection,  it 
woidd  affect  the  proceeding*  of  human  cri- 
minal courts  in  aU  cases  of  offences  commit- 
ted at  some  diatance  of  time ;  but  it  contra- 
dicts the  conuDon sense,  because  it  contradicta 
the  common  conscionsneis  and  experience, 
of  mankind. 

Uur  Lord  has  assured  us,  that  "  the  hoar 
is  coming   in  which  all  that  are  in  ihsir 
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graves  shall  bear  his  voice,  and  come  forth ; 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
onto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  Then 
we  shall  "  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkUng  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trnmp," 
and  "  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorrupti- 
ble." It  is  probable  that  the  bodies  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  though  each  shall 
in  tome  respects  be  the  same  as  before,  will 
each  be  in  other  respects  not  the  same,  but 
undergo  some  change  conformable  to  the 
character  of  the  individual,  and  suited  to  his 
future  state  of  existence ;  yet  both,  as  the 
passage  just  quoted  clearly  teaches,  are  then 
rendered  indestructible.  Respecting  the  good 
it  is  said.  "  \Mien  Christ,  who  is  our  life, 
•hall  appear,  we  shall  appear  with  him  in 
Rlorv,"  "  we  shall  be  like  him ;  our  body  shall 
De  fashioned  like  his  glorious  body ;"  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  "  it  doth  not  yet  fully 
appear  wliat  we  Kihal]  be,"  Col,  iii.  i;  I  John 
iii.  2  ;  fhd.  iii.  21.  This  has  a  very  obvious 
reason.  Our  jiresent  manner  of  knowing 
depends  upon  our  present  constitution,  and 
we  know  not  the  exact  relation  which  sub- 
aists  between  this  constitution  and  the  man- 
ner of  being  in  a  future  world ;  we  derive 
our  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  senses; 
the  senses  are  necessarily  conversant  with 
terrestrial  objects  only ;  our  language  is 
suited  to  the  communication  of  present 
ideas ;  and  thus  it  follows  that  the  objects  of 
the  future  world  may  in  some  respects  (whe- 
ther few  or  many  we  cannot  say)  differ  so 
extremely  from  terrestrial  objects,  that  lan- 
gOMgt  cannot  communicate  to  us  any  such 
ideas  as  would  render  those  matters  com- 
prehensible. But  language  may  suggest 
striking  and  pleasing  analogies;  and  with 
such  WB  are  presented  by  the  holy  apostle  ; 
*'  All  ttesh,"  says  he,  "  is  not  the  same  flesh  ; 
but  there  is  one  flesh  of  men,  another  of 
beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and  another  of 
birds;"  and  yet  all  these  are  fashioned  out 
of  the  same  kind  of  substance,  mere  inert 
matter,  till  Uod  gives  it  life  and  activity.  It 
is  sown  an  animal  body ;  a  body  which  pre- 
viou-sly  existed  with  all  the  organs,  faculties, 
and  propensities,  retiui&ite  to  procure,  re- 
ceive, and  appropriate  nutriment,  as  well  as 
to  per]>ctuate  the  species ;  but  it  tihall  be 
raised  a  spiritual  body,  refined  from  the 
dregs  of  matter,  freed  from  the  organs  and 
senses  required  only  in  its  former  state,  and 
probably  possessing  the  remaining  senses  in 
greater  perfection,  together  with  new  and 
more  extjuisite  faculties,  fitted  for  the  exalted 
state  of  existence  and  enjoyment  to  which  it 
is  now  rising.  In  the  present  state  the  organs 
and  senses  appointed  to  transmit  the  impres- 
(uons  of  objects  to  the  mind,  have  a  manifest 
relation  to  the  respective  objects  :  the  eye 
and  seeing,  for  example,  to  tight ;  the  ear 
and  hearing,  to  sound.  In  the  refined  and 
glorious  state  of  existence  to  which  good 
men  are  tending,  where  the  objects  which 
■oiicit  attention  vnil  bo  infinitely  more  nu- 
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merous,  interesting,  and  delightful,  may 
not  the  new  organs,  faculties,  and  senses,  be 
proportionally  refined,  acute,  susceptible,  or 
penetrating  ?  Human  industry  and  inren- 
tion  have  placed  us,  in  a  manner,  in  new 
worlds ;  what,  then,  may  not  a  spiritual  body, 
with  sharpened  faculties,  and  the  grandest 
possible  objects  of  contemplation,  effect  in 
the  celestial  regions  to  which  Christians  are 
invited  ?  There  the  senses  will  no  longer 
degrade  the  affections,  the  imagination  do 
longer  corrupt  the  heart ;  the  magnificeot 
scenery  thrown  open  to  view  will  ammate 
the  attention,  give  a  glow  and  vigour  to  the 
sentiments;  that  roused  attention  will  never 
tire ;  those  glowing  sentiments  will  nevtr 
cloy ;  but  the  man,  now  constituted  of  u 
indestructible  body,  as  well  as  of  an  inmjortil 
soul,  may  visit  in  eternal  succession  the 
streets  of  the  celestial  city,  may  "  drink  of 
the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  m 
cr)'6tal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God, 
and  of  the  Lamb;"  and  dwell  for  ever  ia 
those  abodes  of  harmony  and  peace,  which, 
though  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  has  it  entered  into  th«  imagination  of 
man  to  conceive,"  we  are  assured  "God 
heth  prepared  for  them  that  love  him," 
I  Cor.  ii.  9. 

REUBEN.  Teib*  op.  This  tribe,  hari^ 
much  cattle,  solicited  and  obtained  frao 
Moses  possessions  east  of  the  Jordan;  by 
which  river  it  was  separated  from  the  uuia 
body  of  Israel :  it  was,  in  consequence,  ei- 
posed  to  various  inroads  and  oppmiioH 
from  which  the  western  tribes  were  free;  tod 
it  was  among  the  first  carried  into  capiirilj 
by  Tiglath-Pileser,   1  Chron.  v.  26. 

REVELATION,  or  APOCALYPSIS,  is 
the  name  given  to  a  canonical  book  of  ibt 
New  Testament.     See  Apocalypse. 

RHODES,  an  island  Ijiog  south  of  tk« 
province  of  Caria.  in  Lesser  Asia,  ud, 
among  the  Asiatic  islands,  is  accounted  (iff 
dignity  next  to  Cvprus  and  Lesbos,  h  v 
pleasant  and  healthful,  and  was  andeotlj 
celebrated  for  the  skill  of  its  inhabitants  ii 
navigation,  but  most,  for  its  prodigious  lU- 
tue  of  brass  consecrated  to  the  sun,  andctlkd 
the  Colossus.  'ITiia  statue  was  seventy  ta- 
bits  high,  and  bestrode  the  mouth  ei  the 
harbour,  so  that  ships  could  sail  betweea  il* 
legs,  and  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  seni 
wonders  of  the  world.  S^t.  Paul,  on  hi»  wij 
to  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58,  went  from  Milrt» 
to  Coos,  from  Coos  to  Rhodes,  and  boB 
thence  to  Patara.  in  Lycia,  Acts  xxi.  J. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  iastice.  holima 
The  righteousness  of  God  ia  the  essnuiil 
perfection  of  his  nature  ;  sometimts  il  ■ 
put  for  his  justice.  The  rightcoosMsi  ^ 
Christ  denotes,  not  only  his  aWIute  ft- 
fection.  but  is  taken  for  his  perfect  oW>- 
ence  unto  death,  and  his  suffering  the  pealT 
of  the  law  in  our  stead.  The  righteooo* 
of  the  law  is  that  obedience  which  ibtll* 
requires.  The  righteousne^  of  (irth  ii4« 
justification  which  ia  received  by  Itith. 
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RINGS.    The  antiquity  of  rings  appears 

from  KiTi|)tiire  and  from  profane  aulliora. 

Judah  Irft  hi!)  rinj^  with  Tamar,  <ien.  xxxviii. 

18.     When  Pharaoh  committed  the  govem- 

is«nt  uf  E^ypt  to  Joseph,  be  took  bis  ring 

^^  from  his  finder  and  gave  it  to  Joseph,  Cirn. 

H  xli.  43.     After  the  victory  of  the  J«raelitea 

V  over  the   Midianites,   they  offered    to   the 

Lord  the  ring«,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden 

occkbcei,   taken   from    the   enemy.    Num. 

Ixxxi.  &0,  The  Ifsraelitiiih  women  wore  rings, 
sot  only  on  their  fingers,  but  also  in  their 
Boatrik  and  their  ears.  St.  James  distin- 
ndthea  a  man  of  wealth  and  dignity  by  the 
nnf  of  gold  on  his  linger,  James  ii.  2.  At 
*  tha  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  his  father 
ordm  him  to  be  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of 
'  rtotbea,  and  to  have  a  ring  put  on  his  finger, 
Luke  XV.  22.  When  (iod  threatened  Jeco- 
niah  with  the  utmost  effects  of  his  anger,  he 
ulU  him,  that  though  he  were  the  signet 
or  ring  on  his  finger,  yet  be  should  be  torn 
off,  Jcr.  xxii.  24.  'Vhe  ring  was  used  chiefly 
>lo  teal  with,  and  scripture  generally  assigns 
lit  to  princes  and  great  per»<Jns  j  as  the  king 
Tof  Kuypl.  Joseph,  Ahaz,  Jezebel,  king  .^ha- 
[•ocrun.  his  favourite  Haman,  Mordecai, 
Danua,  1  Kings  xxi.  8 ;  Esther  iii.  10, 
,1  Dan.  vi.  17.  The  patents  and  orders 
princes  were  sealed  with  their  rings 
figatU,  an  impreasion  from  which  was 
'  ■  confirmation  The  ring  was  one  mark 
•orereign  anthority.  Pharaoh  gave  his 
to  Joieph,  as  a  token  of  authority. 
Alexander  the  Grrat  gave  his  ring  to 
a,  this  was  understood  as  nominating 
bim  kia  ioccessor. 

KIVBR.  The  Hebrew*  give  the  name  of 
'ifce  river,"  without  any  adnition,  sometimos 
the  Nile,  aometimea  to  the  Euphrates, 
\«oiiiet4mes  to  Jordan.  It  is  the  tenor  of 
line  that  must  determine  the  sense 
:  vague  and  uncertain  way  of  speaking. 
Tbry  give  aUo  the  name  of  river  to  brookj 
mod  riviilci>i  that  axe  not  considerable.  The 
iMUOe  of  river  is  sometimes  given  to  the  sea, 
Hmb.  iii.  6 ;  Psalm  Ixxviii.  16.  It  is  also  used 
m»  a  c^rmbol  for  plenty.  Job  sxis.  fi ;  Paalm 

H<)<'K.     Palestine,  being  a  mountainona 

country,  had  also  many  rocks,  which  formed 

•  uaxt  of  the  country's  defence;  for  in  time 

of  danger  the  people  retired  to  them,  and 

fjoaind  a  refuge  agamst  any  sudden  irruption 

'    of  tha  enemy.    I'he  Benjamitea  took  shelter 

in  the  roek  Kimmon,  Judges  xx.  47-     Sam- 

mon   kr|>t  garrison  in  the  rock   of  Etham, 

r    Jii.l,.-  .  TV,  8.     David  found  shelter  in  the 

Hr  ^laon.  Engedi.  &c.,  1  !>am.  xxii.  I ; 

^■3^  .'S  ;  xxiv.  2 — 5.     ilerom  says  that 

^^^^^aouihern   parts  of  .ludea  were  full  of 

^^^^Pi  under  ground,  and  of  caverns  in  the 

"    tnountains,  to  which  the  people  retired  in 

time  of  danger.     The  Kenite^i  dwelt  in  the 

>Uow  places  of  the  rocks.  Num.  xxiv.  21. 

^en  at  this  day  the  villages  of  this  country 

ecus,  or  in  the  rocks.     Jose- 
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pbna  in  several  places  speaks  of  hollow  roekt, 
where  thieves  and  robbers  had  their  haunts; 
and  travellers  still  find  a  great  number  of 
them  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. Towards  Lebanon,  the  mountains 
are  high,  but  covered  in  many  places  with 
a.4  much  earth  as  fits  them  for  cultivation. 
Among  the  crags  of  the  rocks,  the  beautiful 
and  far-famed  cedar  wraves  its  lofty  ton,  and 
extends  its  powerful  arms,  surrounded  ny  the 
fir  and  the  oak,  the  fig  and  tbe  v\ne.  On  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  the  mountains  are  not  so 
lofty  nor  so  rugged,  but  become  filler  for 
tillage.  They  rise  again  to  the  south-east  of 
Mount  Carmel ;  are  covere<l  with  woods,  and 
afford  very  picturesque  views  j  but  advancing 
toward  Juuea,  they  lose  their  verdure,  the 
valleys  become  narrow,  dry,  and  stony,  and 
terminate  at  the  Dead  .^ea  in  a  pile  of  deso- 
laic  rocks,  precipices,  and  caverns.  These 
vast  excavations,  some  of  which  will  contain 
fifteen  hundred  men,  are  the  grottoes  of 
Engedi,  which  have  been  a  refuge  to  the 
oppressed  or  the  discontented  in  all  ages. 
Westward  of  Jordan  and  the  lake  Asphaltiles, 
another  chain  of  rocks,  still  loftier  and  more 
rugged,  presents  a  yet  more  gloomy  aspect, 
and  announces  tbe  distant  entrance  of  tbe 
desert,  and  the  termination  of  the  habitable 
reirions. 

The  name  of  rock  is  also  given  to  God, 
by  way  of  metaphor,  because  God  is  the 
strength,  the  refuge,  and  defence  of  Israel, 
as  those  places  were  to  the  people  who  re- 
sided among  them.  Psalm  xviii.  2,  31 ;  xx.ti. 
a,  3 ;  Deut.  xxxiL  15,  18,  30,  31  i  Psalm  Ixi. 
2,  &c. 

ROD.  This  word  is  used  sometimes  for 
the  branches  of  a  tree:  "And  Jacob  took 
him  ro(ls  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  Ivazel 
and  chcsnut-tree,"  Gen.  xxx.  37  ;  sometimes 
for  a  staff  or  wand  :  "  And  thou  slmlt  take 
this  rod  in  thine  hand,  wherewith  thou  shalt 
do  signs.  And  Moses  trwk  the  rod  of  (iod 
in  his  hand,"  Exod.  iv.  17,  20  ;  or  for  a  shep- 
herd's crook  :  "  .And  concerning  the  tithe  of 
the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  even  of  whatsoever 
naaseth  under  the  rod ;  the  tenth  shall  be 
uoly  unto  the  Lord,"  Lev.  xxvii.  32  ;  or  for 
a  rod.  properly  so  caUed,  which  liod  makes 
use  of  to  correct  men  :  "  If  he  commit  ini- 
quity, I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of 
men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of 
men,"  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  "  Let  him  take  his  rod 
away  from  me,"  Job  ix.  34.  The  empire  of 
the  Messiah  is  sometimes  represented  hv  a 
rod  of  iron,  to  show  its  power  and  its  migpt. 
Psalm  it.  9 1  Rev.  ii.  27 ;  sii.  5  ;  xix.  15.  Rod 
is  sometimes  put  to  signify  a  tribe  or  a  peo- 
ple :  "  Remember  thy  congregation  which 
thou  hast  purchased  of  old,  the  rod  of  tbine 
inheritance  which  thou  hast  redeemed," 
Psalm  Ixxiv.  2.  "  Israel  is  the  rod  of  his 
inheritance,"  Jer.  x.  16.  I'he  rod  of  Aaron 
is  the  staff  commonly  used  br  the  iligh 
Priest.  Iliis  is  the  rod  that  uudded  and 
blossomed  like  an  almond-tree.  Num.  xvij. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 


ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  or  members  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  papists, 
from  the  pope  being  considered  by  them  as 
the  supreme  head  of  the  universal  church, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  fountain  of 
theological  truth  and  eccleaiasticol  honours. 
He  keeps  his  court  in  great  state  at  the 
palace  uf  the  Vatican,  and  is  attended  by 
seventy  cardinals  as  his  privy  counsellors,  in 
imitation  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
The  pope'a  authority  in  other  kingdoms  is 
merely  spiritual,  but  in  Italy  he  is  a  temporal 
■overeign,  Louis  XVI 11.  and  the  allies  hav- 
ing, in  ISM,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  and 
to  those  temporalities  of  which  he  was  de- 

firived  by  Buonaparte  and  the  French  revo- 
ution.  On  resuming  his  government,  pope 
Pius  VII.  soon  restored  the  order  of  Jesuits 
and  the  inquisition;  so  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  now  reinstated  in  its  an- 
cient splendour  and  authority.  Tlie  princi- 
pal dogmas  of  this  religion  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  St.  Peter  was  deputed  by  CTirist  to 
be  his  vicar,  and  the  head  of  the  catholic 
church ;  and  that  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
being  his  successors,  have  the  same  apos- 
tolical authority ;  for  our  Saviour  declares, 
in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  "ITiouart  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church  ;  "  by  which 
rock  they  understand  St.  Peter  himself,  as 
the  name  signifies,  and  not  bis  confession, 
as  the  Protestants  explain  it.  And  a  suc- 
cession in  the  church  being  now  supposed 
necessary  under  the  New  Testament,  as 
Aaron  had  his  succession  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation, which  was  a  fi^re  of  the  new, 
this  Buccesiion  can  now,  they  contend,  be 
shown  only  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
where  it  is  asserted  he  presided  twenty-five 
years  previous  to  his  death  ;  therefore,  the 
bishops  of  Rome    are  his  true    successors. 

2.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches,  and 
cannot  possibly  err  in  matters  of  faith ;  for 
the  church  has  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  lead  it  into  all  truth,  John  xvi.  13 ; 
"  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it,"  Matt.  xvi.  13.  Christ  also,  who 
is  himself  the  truth,  has  promised  to  the 
pastors  and  teachers  of  the  church  to  be  with 
them  "  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world," 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.  "  It  is  from  the  testimony 
and  authority  of  the  church,  therefore,"  say 
they,  "  that  we  receive  the  scriptures  as  the 
word  of  Ood."  3.  That  the  scriptures  thus 
received  on  the  autfaonty  of  the  church  are 
not  sufficient  to  our  faith  without  apostolical 
traditions,  which  are  of  equal  authority  with 
the  scriptures  ;  for  St.  Ptter  assures  us,  tliat 
in  St.  Paul's  epistles  there  "  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understjod,  which  they  who  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do 
also  the  other  scriptures,  to  their  own  de- 
rtniction,"  7  Peter  iii.  IG.  We  are  directed 
by  St.  Paul  to  "  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  tra- 
ditions which  we  have  been  taught,  whether 
by  word  or  by  epistle."  2  ITiess.  ii.  15. 
4.  That  seven  sacraments  were  instituted  by 
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Jesus  Christ,  namely,  baptism, 

eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction, 

and  matrimony  5  and  that  they  confer 

To  prove  that  confirmation,  or  imp' 

hands,  is  a  sacrament,  they  quote  Ai 

17.  •'  They,"  the  apostles,  "  laid  th 

on  them,"  believers,  "and  they 

Holy  Ghost."     Penance  is  a 

which  the  sins  we  commit 

duly  repented  of.  and  confessed  to 

are  forgiven ;  and  which  they  think 

stituted  by  Christ  himself  when  he  bl 

upon  his  apostles  after  his  resurrectil 

said,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :' 

sins  ye  remit,  are  remitted ;  and  whq 

ye  retain,  are  retained,"  .John  arx. 

favour  of  extreme  unction,  or  anoint 

sick  with  oil,  they  argue  from  Jamc 

15,  which  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Vi 

"  Is  any  sick  among  you  i     Let  him 

the  priests  of  the  church,  and  let  the 

over  him,   anointing    him    with   oi 

The  sacrament  of  holy  orders  is  infem 

1  Tim.  iv.  14  :  "  Neglect  not  the  gifl 

in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  pi 

with  the  laying  on  the  hands  of  the 

tery,"  or  priesthood,  as  they  render  tl 

marriage  is  a  sacrament,  they  tliink 

from  Ephes.  v.  32  :    "  This  is  a  grt( 

tery."  representing   the  mystical  t 

Christ  and  his  church.      "  Matrimoi 

they,  "  is  here  the  sign  of  a  holy  ihj 

therefore  it  is  a  sacrament!"     Notwil 

iiig    this,  they  enjoin    celibacy   up 

clergy,  because  they  do  not  think 

per  that  those    who,    by   their  o£i 

function,     ought    to     be    wholly 

to  God,    should    be    diverted    fr 

duties  by  the  distractions  of  a  mani 

1  Cor.  vji.  32,  33.      3.  That  in  the 

public   service,    there   is  offered  ui 

a  true  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  ti 

and  dead ;  and  that  in  the  sacramenl 

eucharist,  under  the  forms  of  bread  ai 

are  really  and  substantially  present  i 

and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  ( 

of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 

a  conversion  made  of  the  whole  subs 

the  bread  into  his  body,  and  of  tlieU 

his  blood,  which  is  called  transubslad 

according  to  our  Lord's  words  to  hi 

pies,  "This  is  ray  body,"  &c.,  Mai 

26 ;  wherefore  it  becomes  with  then 

ject  of  adoration.     Farther  :  it  is  a  4 

discipline,    not  of   doctrine,  in  the 

church,  that  the  laity  receive  the  el 

in  one  kind,  that  is,  in  bre-ad  onl] 

sacrifice  of  the  mass  was,  they  thii 

dieted  by  the  prophet  Mabchi,  i.  I 

says,  "  In  every  place  incense  shall  b« 

unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering." 

there  is  a  purgatory;  and  that  tcfli 

prisoners  there  do  receive  help  by: 

frages  of  the   faithfuL      For  it  is  1 

1  Cor.  iii.  15,  "  If  any  man's  work  1 

burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss  ;  but  he 

shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire ;" 

they  understand  of  the  flames  of  pai 
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Tkej  >Ito  beliere  that  soalt  are  released  from 
purgatory  by  the  prayer*  and  alms  which  are 
offered  lor  them,  principally  by  the  holy 
■acrilice  of  the  maan.  They  call  purgatory 
a  middle  utate  of  aouls,  into  which  tnoae  enter 
vbo  depart  this  life  in  God's  grace  ;  yet  not 

■  iviUiout  aome  lew  ttaina  of  guilt,  which  re- 
tard  them    from    entering   heaven,    where 
nothing  unclean  can   enter.      7-  'Fhat   the 
■«ii)i4  nigning  with  Christ  (and  especially 
the  hlcssed  Virgin)  are  to  be  honoured  and 
iatroked ;  that  they  oiFer  prayers  unto  Uod 
iftfr  ui  {  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had 
yeneration.      These   honours,   however. 
But  divine,  but  relative,  and  redound  to 
divine  glory,    Rev.  y.  8  ;   viii.   4,   &c. 
9,  That  the  image  of  Christ,  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,   the   mother  of  (iod.  and  of  other 
■iintu,  ought  to  be  retained  in  churches,  and 
IboOQur  and  veneration   ought  to  be  given 
onto  them.    And  as  the  images  of  cherubima 
were  allowed   in  the   tetnple4,    so    images 
rtonld  ba  placed  in  churches,  and  had  in 
THMnttion.      9-  That  the  power  of  indul- 
ffcncea  waa  left  by  Christ  to  the  church,  and 
UM  the  use  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to 
Christiiin  people ;    according  to  Matt.  xvi. 
19 :  "I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kinf- 
dota  of  heaven."     By  indulgences  they  do 
aot  mean  leave  to  commit  sin,  nor  pardon 
fer  cina  to  come ;  but  only  releaning,  by  the 
iwer  wf  the  keys  committed  to  the  church, 
debt  of  temporal  punishment  which  may 
due  upon  account  of  our  »ma,  after 
Buis  themselves,   as  to  their  guilt  and 
punishment,  have  been  already  re- 
through  repentance  and  confession, 
i  by  virtue  of  the  merit  of  Chritt,  and  of 
the  «9iJnt«.     Uy  their  indulgences  they 
ft    iliAt   they   apply   to   their  souls  the 
its  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints  and  mar- 
thriitiRh  him. 
The  circmnnies  of  this  church  are  numer- 
and  ppU-ndid,  as,   1.  They  moke  use  of 
th*  aif' n  of  the  cro«-i  in  all  their  lacraments, 
JVC  u«  to  understand,  that  they  have  their 
force  and   efficacy   from   the   cross. 

Sof  the  holy  water  by  the  priest 
ays  is  used  likewise  by  every 
in  or    coming  out  of  church, 
ceremony  of  blessing  IkIIb  is,  by  the 
,  called  christening  them ;  because 
tnc  of  some  saint  is  ascribed  to  them, 
•irtiic  uf  whose  invocation  they  are  pre- 
il,   m  order  that  they  may  obtain  his 
ud  protection.     4.  They  always  bow 
of  Jesus,  (which  is  also  done  as 
''TVlfularly  in  the  church  of  England,)  and 

k;y    found    the    practice   on    Phil.  ii.    10 : 
rbat    &t   the    name   of  Jesus  every  knee 
>uld  bow."     5.  They  keep  a  number  of 
ap«  and  wax  candles  continually  burning 
fore  the  shrines  and  images  of  the  saints. 
ouike  use   of   incense,   and   have 
candles  upon  the  altar  at  the  celebra- 
of  thema-ss.     '.  The  practice  of  wash- 
poor's  feet,  in  imitation  of  our  Ixvrd's 
Uic  feel  of    his  di»ciples<   is  ao- 
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Icmnixed  on  Holy  Thursday  by  all  the 
princes  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Eunipc. 
The  church  of  Rome  also  professes  to  keep 
the  fast  of  I<ent  with  great  strictness,  and  ob- 
serves a  much  greater  number  both  of  feasts 
and  festivals  than  the  church  of  England. 

The  church  of  Rome  assumes  the  title  o( 
catholic,  or  universal,  as  answering  to  that 
article  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  I  beUeve  in 
the  holy  catholic  church."  The  above  is  per- 
haps a  sufficient  account  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith;  but  as  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  true  stand- 
ard of  that  faith,  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong 
to  conclude  without  inserting  it.  Mr.  Butler 
says  it  contains  a  succinct  and  erpbcit  sum- 
mary of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  papal 
bull,  in  1564.  He  adds.  "It  is  received 
thruusboiit  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
ehurcli  ;  every  one  who  is  admitted  into  that 
church,  publicly  reads  and  professes  his 
assent  to  it."  This  document  commences 
with  reciting  the  Nicene  Creed,  which,  tut  it 
is  admittea  by  the  Protestant  church  of 
Engknd.  and  inserted  in  the  Common 
Prayer-Book,  need  not  be  here  repented.  It 
then  proceeds  with  the  twelve  fallowing 
articles,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Apo«tlc«' 
Creed,  which  they  also  reckon  twelve : 
"13.  I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and 
all  other  constitutions  and  observances  of 
the  same  church.  I  also  admit  the  sacred 
scriptures,  according  to  the  sense  which  the 
holy  mother  church  has  held,  and  does  hold, 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  nor 
will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  fathers.  14.  1  profess  also  that  there 
are  truly  and  properly  seven  sacmmeTits  of 
the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jcsu.?  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  for  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
(though  all  are  not  necessary  for  every  one,) 
namely,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist, 
penance,  extreme  unction,  order,  and  matri- 
mony ;  and  that  they  confer  grace ;  and  of 
these,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  can- 
not be  reiterated  without  sacrilege.  IS.  I 
also  receive  and  admit  the  ceremonies  of  the 
catholic  church,  received  and  approved  in  the 
solemn  administration  of  all  the  above-said 
sacraments.  16.  I  receive  and  embrace  all 
and  every  one  of  the  things  which  have  l»een 
defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  council  of 
Trent,  concerning  original  sin  and  justifica- 
tion. 1".  I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the 
maae,  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  pro]>er,  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead  ;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and 
substantially  the  body  and  blood,  together 
with  the  soul  and  dii-inity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  conversion 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the 
body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine 
into  the  blood,  \ 
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diiiMli  calls  tran substantiation-     19.  1  con- 
feM,   alio,    that   under   either    kit»d  alone, 
Christ  whole  and  entire,  and  a  tme  sacra- 
jnent,   is  received.     19-  I   constantly   hold 
that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls 
deuined  therein  are  helped  by  the  suffraRea 
of  the  faithful.     20.  Likewise,  that  the  saints 
reigning   together   with   Christ    are    to   be 
honoured   and   invocated ;    that  they    offer 
prayers  to  God  for  os,  and  that  their  relica 
are  to   be  renerated.      21.  I   most   firmly 
awert,  that  the  images  of  Christ,  and  of  (he 
mother  of  Christ,  ever  a  virgin,  and  al«o  of 
the  other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained, 
and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  are  to 
be  given  to  them.     22.  I  also  affirm,  that 
the  power  of  indulgences  was  lefl  by  Christ 
in  tne  church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is 
most  wholesome  to  Christian  people.     23.  I 
acknowledge  the  holy  catholic  ana  apostolic 
Roman  church,  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  churches ;  and  I  promise  and  swear  true 
obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  sue 
ceSsor  of  St.  Peter,  prmce  of  the  apostles, 
and  vicar  of  Jesus  Cnrist.     S4.  I  also  pro- 
fess,  and  undoubtedly    receive,    all   other 
things,  delivered,  defined,   and  declared  by 
the  sacred  canons  and  general  councils,  and 
particularly  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent ; 
and  liltewise,   I  also  condemn,  reject,  and 
anathematize   all  things  contrary  thereto ; 
and  all  heresies  whatsoever,  condemned  and 
anathemattxed  by  the  church.      This  tme 
catholic  faith,   out  of  which  none    can  be 
saved,  which  I  now  freely  profess,  and  truly 
hold,  1,  A'.,  promise,  vow,  and  swear  roost 
constantly  to  hold  and  profess  the  same, 
whole  and  entire,  with  God's  assistance,  to 
the  end  of  my  life.     Arocn." 

Such  is  the  avowed  and  accredited  faith 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  it  seems  a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that,  while  this 
church  has  so  enlarged  the  creed,  it  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  commandments, 
omitting  altogether  the  second,  "'Iliou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image,"  &c., 
Ezod.  XX.  3 — 6 ;  as  if  the  Catholics  were 
conscious  it  could  by  no  meanis  be  reconciled 
with  the  twenty-first  article  of  the  above- 
recited  creed.  .-\nd  then,  to  prevent  alarm, 
as  e%'ery  body  must  know  there  should  be 
ten  commandments,  the  last  is  divided  into 
two.  to  make  up  the  number.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  done,  even  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  was  done  in  the  French  National 
Catechism,  published  in  1806,  and  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  by  the  emperor  Napoleon.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  in  Dr.  Chalenor's 
"  Garden  of  the  boul,"  printed  in  London  by 
Coglan,  in  17H7,  in  a  form  of  self-examina- 
tion for  the  penitent  upon  each  command, 
ment,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  one  omit- 
ted ;  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in 
BoBsuefs  famous  "  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church,"  when  treat- 
ing upon  images,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  directed  to  be  honoured.  Lastly, 
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in  Butler's  Cateebiain,   the   ei^idi 

printed  at  Dublin  in  1811.  aad 

by  four  Roman   Catholic   arehtiiAnyi,  Ai 

commandments   stand    literallT  as  Uban: 

"  I.  I  am  the  Lord   thy  God;   Oum  lUt 

have  no  strange  gods  before  me.    S.  TV* 

shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lor4  thy  Gtd 

in  ^'ain.     3.  Remember  that  thou  kttf  klr 

the  sabbath  day.     4.  Honour  thy  teMTM 

thy  mother.  5.  Thou  ahalt  not  blL  6.  Tka 

shalt  not  commit  adoltery.     7.  Tboo  dbk 

not  steal.    8.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  fdM  «■ 

ness  against  thy  neishbour.     9.  Tlmi  ^dt 

not  covet  thy  neighDoor's  wife.     10.  Iks 

shalt   not    covet    thy   neighboor'a  foodk* 

Here  it  may  be  added,  that  by  omatmt  it 

second  command,  the  others  are  uaaSmi 

differently  from  what  they  are  by  tM.  Tl« 

the  third  is  brought  in  for  the  wtnti,  dr 

fourth  is  made  the  third,  &c.,  till  ibet  ear 

to  the  last,  which  is  divided   m  two,  tor  iki 

purpose  above-mentioned.     The  grtMs  mi 

anti-scriptural  errors,  leading  to  topoK- 

tion,  idolatry  and  many  other  erih,  «kd 

are  contained   in    the   peculiarities  of  tti 

Papistical  faith,  are  abundantly  poinMd  tt 

ana  refuted  by  the  leading  Protestant  ^ 

ROM.ANS,  Epistle  to  ths.    This  i 

was  written  from  Corinth.  A.  D.  5S, 

the  fourth  year  of  the  emperor  Nere.i 

before  St.  Paul  set  out  for  Jeru<aleial 

the  contributions  which  the  Chr 

Macedonia  and  Acbaia  had  made  £orl    

lief  of  the'u-  poor  brethren  in  Jodea.  AtHtt 
1 :  Rom.  XV.  25,  26.  It  was  traascriM  v 
written,  as  St.  Paul  dicUlcd  it.  by  Ta 
and  the  person  who  conveved  it  to  I 
was  Phebe,  a  deaconess  o^  the  cb 
Cenchrea,  which  was  the  eastern  pent  j 
city  of  Corinth,  Rom.  xri.  I.  K  It  f 
dressed  to  the  church  at  Rome,  ' 
Bist«d  partly  of  Jewish  and  partlji 
converts ;  and  throughout  Ibe  ^ 
evident  that  the  apostle  has  i  _^_ 
these  descriptions  of  Christians, 
when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  had  not 
Rome,  Rom.  i.  13  j  xv.  23;  but  he  hid  I 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  chvc^B< 
city  from  .\quilaand  PrisciUa.  twoCln* 
who  were  banished  from  thence  byd«i** 
of  Claudius,  and  with  whom  he  livtd^"**' 
his  first  visit  to  Corinth.  \Vbetb«  i 
apostle  had  at  this  time  preach 
at  Rome,  cannot  now  be  a»c 
those  who  witnessed  the  effect  ( 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
•'  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
Acts  ii.  10;  that  is,  persons  of  "the  . 
reUgion.  who  usnaliy  resided  at  Ra 
who  had  come  to  Jeriisalem  to  be  { 
the  feast  of  pentecost.  It  is  hifUr  | 
that  these  men,  upon  their  retura  K» 
proclaimed  the  gospel  of  Christ  iUiinWf 
farther  suppose  that  many  ChhsiM*  (^ 
had  been  converted  at  other  pbeM^^ 
wards  settled  at  Rome,  and  werrtkoi* 
of  Dtiiera  embracing  ths  g(Mp«L  Buif 
whatoTor  means  Chnstianity  hmi  k 
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duced  into  Rone,  it  seems  to  have  flourished 
there  in  great  purity  ;  for  we  Icam  from  the 
begiDiiing  of  this;  epistle  that  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  Christians  was  at  this  time  much 
celebrated,  Romans  i.  8.  Tu  confirm  them  in 
that  failb,  and  to  awLTd  them  against  the 
errors  of  Judaizin((  Cnristiang,  was  the  object 
of  this  letter,  in  which  St.  Paul  takes  occa- 
sion to  enlarge  ujwn  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic 
institution  j  to  explain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  to 
show  that  the  whole  human  race,  formerly 
divided  iaito  Jews  and  gentiles,  were  now  to 
be  admitted  into  the  religion  of  Jc«us,  indis- 
criminately, and  free  from  every  other  obliga- 
tion. I'he  apostle,  after  expressing  his  afTec- 
tion  to  the  Roman  Christians,  ana  asserting 
that  the  gosuel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  all  who  believe,  lakes  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  conduct  and  coodiuon 
of  men  under  the  different  dispensations  of 
Providence ;  he  shows  that  all  mankind, 
both  Jews  and  gentiles,  were  equally  "  under 
■in,"  and  liable  to  the  wrath  and  punishment 
of  Ood  ;  that  therefore  there  was  a  necessity 
for  an  universal  propitiation  and  redemption, 
which  were  now  offered  to  the  whole  race  of 
men,  without  any  preference  or  exception, 
by  the  mercy  of  him  who  is  the  God  of  the 

Senhlca  as  well  aa  of  the  Jews  ;  that  faith  in 
esus  Christ,  the  universal  Redeemer,  was  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  this  salvation,  which 
the  deeds  of  the  law  were  wholly  incompe- 
tent to  procure ;  that  as  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  originated  from  the  diaoheilienee  of 
Adam,  so  the  jutitilicatian  from  those  sins 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  obedience  of 
Christ ;  that  all  distinction  between  Jew  and 
gentile  was  now  abolished,  and  the  ceretno- 
oial  law  entirely  abrogated  ;  that  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  woidd  be  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  gospel,  while  the  believing 
gentiles  would  be  partakers  of  them ;  and 
Uiat  this  rejection  of  the  Jcw«,  and  call  of 
the  ffentiles,  were  predicted  by  the  Jewish 
propncts  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  He  then  points 
out  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  over  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  earnestly  exhorts  the 

Ijiomans  to  abandon  every  species  of  wicked- 
ness, and  to  practise  the  duties  of  righteous- 
ness and  holiness,  which  were  now  enjoined 
upon  higher  sanctions,  and  enforced  by  more 
powerful  motives.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
epistle,  St.  Paul  gives  some  practical  instruc 
ttons,  and  recommends  sooii:  particular  vir- 
tues ;  and  he  concludes  with  a  salutation  and 
m  doxology.  This  epistle  is  most  valuable, 
on  account  of  the  arguments  and  truths 
which  it  rontiiins,  relative  to  the  necessity, 
nature,  and  universality  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. 

ROOFS.  The  letting  down  of  the  para- 
lytic through  the  roof  of  the  house  where 
J««us  was,  IS  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
following  extract  from  .Shaw's  Travels : 
"  The  houses  throughout  the  east  are  low, 
having  generally  a  ground  door  only,  or  one 
i}ii|>er  story,  and  flat  roofed,  the  roof  being 


covered  with  a  strong  coat  of  plaster  of  ter- 
race. They  are  built  round  a  paved  court, 
into  V. '..ich  the  entrance  from  the  street  i> 
through  a  gateway  or  passage-room  fur- 
nished with  benches,  ana  sumciently  large 
to  be  used  for  receiving  visits  or  transacting 
business.  The  stairs  which  lead  to  the  roof 
are  never  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  house 
in  the  street,  but  usually  in  the  gateway,  or 
pa.ssage-n)om  to  the  court,  sometimes  at  the 
entratiee  within  the  court.  This  court  is  row 
called,  in  Arabic,  el  woosl,  or '  the  middle 
of  the  house,'  literally  answering  to  rh  liiaaw 
of  St.  Luke,  V.  19.  It  is  customary  to  fix 
cords  from  the  parapet  walls,  Deut.  xxii.  8, 
of  the  flat  roofs  across  this  court,  and  upon 
them  to  expand  a  veil  or  covering,  aa  a  shel- 
ter  from  the  heat.  In  this  area,  probably, 
our  Saviour  taught.  The  paralytic  was 
brought  on  to  the  roof  by  making  a  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  stairs  in  the  gate- 
way, or  by  the  terraces  of  the  adjomlng 
houses.  1  hey  rolled  hack  the  veil,  and  let 
the  sick  man  down  over  the  parapet  of  the 
roof  into  the  area  or  court  of  the  bouse,  be- 
fore Jesus,"  The  windows  of  the  eastern 
houses  being  chiefly  within,  facing  the  court, 
in  order  to  see  what  was  going  on  without 
in  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  only  way  was 
to  run  up  to  the  flat  roof.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent ex])ression  in  scripture,  when  allusion 
is  made  to  sudden  tumults  and  calamities, 
to  get  up  to  "  the  house-top  "   See  Housss. 

ROSL,  nS'Vnn,  Cant. ii.  1  i  Isaiah xxxv.  I. 
The  rose,  so  much  and  so  often  sung  by  the 
poets  of  Persia,  Arabia,  (Jreece,  and  Rome, 
is,  indeed,  the  jiride  of  the  garden  for  ele- 
gance of  form,  for  glow  of  colour,  and  fra- 
grance of  smell.  Tournefort  mentions  fifty- 
three  kinds,  of  which  the  Damascus  rose, 
and  the  rose  of  Sharon,  are  the  finest.  The 
beauty  of  these  flowers  is  too  well  known  to 
be  insisted  on;  and  they  are  at  this  day 
much  admired  in  the  east,  where  they  are 
e.xtremely  fragrant.  In  what  esteem  the  rose 
was  among  the  Greeks,  may  be  learned  from 
the  fifth  and  fifty-third  odes  of  Anacreon. 
Among  the  ancients  it  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  every  chaplet ;  it  was  a  princi- 
pal ornament  in  every  festive  meeting,  and 
at  every  solemn  sacrifice  ;  and  the  compari- 
sons in  Ecclesiasticus  xx\\.  14,  and  I.  8, 
show  that  the  Jews  were  likewise  much  de- 
lighted with  it.  The  rose-bud,  or  opening 
rose,  seems  in  particular  a  favourite  orna- 
ment. The  Jewish  sensualists,  in  Wisdom 
ii.  8,  are  introduced  saying,  "  Let  ua  fill 
ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments ; 
and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us. 
Let  us  crown  ourselves  wdth  rose-buds  be. 
fore  they  are  withered." 

ROSH.  The  Hebrew  speaksof  a  people  call- 
ed Rosh,  Eiek.  xxxviii,  '2,  3.  "  The  orientals 
hold."  says  D'Herbdot,  "that  Janheth  had 
a  son  called  Rous,  not  mentioned  by  Moses, 
who  peopled  Russia,  that  ia,  .Muscovy."  Wo 
question  not  but  Rush,  or  Itos,  signifies 
Russia,  or  the  people  that  dwell  on  tb« 
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Araxcs,  called  Rosch  by  the  inJinlntanU! ; 
which  v&a  the  habitation  of  the  Scythians.  It 
deaerved  notice,  that  the  LXX.  render  tlie 
puMge  in  Ezekiel.  r^r,  fipx""^"  P"*.  M«r4x. 
nd  BoffiK,  Gog,  the  chief  of  Ros,  Mfioch,  and 
Thobel;  and  Jerora,  not  absolutely  to  reject 
this  name,  inserts  both  renderings  :  Gog, 
lerram  Magog,  priticipem  capitis  (rive  Ros) 
MoMoch,  tt  Thiibal.  t>rmmachus  and  Theo> 
doiion  also  perceived  Hos  to  be  in  this  place 
the  name  of  a  people ;  and  this  is  now  the 
prevaihng  judgment  of  interpreters.  Bo- 
chttrt,  about  A.  D.  1(540,  contended  that 
Russia  was  the  nation  meant  by  the  term 
Kus ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the 
lestimony  of  vanous  (ireek  writers,  who  dc- 
Kcribe  "  (he  Ros  as  a  .Scythian  nation,  bor- 
dering on  the  northern  Taurus."  Mosok, 
or  Mesech,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Moskwa,  or  Moscow,  of  the  moderns ;  and 
we  know,  that  not  only  is  this  the  name  of 
the  city,  but  also  of  tne  river  on  which  it 
■lands.     See  lioo. 

RUBY,  a  beautiful  gem,  whose  colour  is 
red,  with  an  admixture  of  purple,  and  is,  in 
its  most  perfect  state,  a  gem  of  extreme 
value.  In  hardness  it  is  equal  to  the  sap- 
phire, and  second  only  to  the  diamond.  It 
»  mentioned  in  Job  .xxriii.  IB,  and  Prov. 
riii.  II,  Sec. 

RUE,  v^arof,  Lukexi.  43,  a  small  shrub- 
by plant,  common  in  gardens.  It  has  a 
■trong,  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  bitterish, 
penetrating  taste. 

RUSH,  rto;,  Exodus  ii.  3;  Job  viii.  11 ; 
Isaiah  xviii.  2  ;  xxxv.  7  ;  a  plant  growing  in 
the  %vater  at  the  sides  of  rivers,  anu  in 
marshy  ground8. 

RUS.SIAN  UHUHCH.  The  Russians. 
like  other  nationn,  were  originally  pagans, 
and  worshipped  fire,  which  they  considered 
as  the  cause  of  thunder,  under  the  name  of 
Pentn,  and  the  earth  under  the  name  Volata  ; 
at  the  same  time  having  some  notions  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Christianity  was  first  professed  by  the  prin- 
cess Olga,  who  was  bautiied  at  Constan- 
tinople. She  recommenacd  it  to  her  grand- 
son Vladimir,  on  whose  baptism,  in  9S8,  it 
was  adopted  by  the  nation  generally ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Greek  church  has  been 
the  established  religion  throuiihout  Russia, 
and  (iroek  literature  greatly  encouraged. 
During  tke  middle  ages,  however,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  some  other 
popish  peculiarities,  were  covertly  intro- 
duced ;  and,  by  the  irruption  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  stop  was 
put  to  learning  and  civilization  for  full  two 
centuries  ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  the  [ire- 
Bent  dynasty  in  1C13,  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity were  restored,  and  schools  establi^^hed 
for  toe  education  of  the  clergy.  The  Rus- 
sian  clergy  are  divided  into  regular  and 
secular ;  the  former  are  all  monks,  and  the 
latter  are  the  parochial  clergj*.  The  superior 
clergy  are  called  .Vrcliires  ;  but  the  title  of 
Metropolitan,  or  Biahup,  is  personal,  and 
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not  properly  attached  to  the  see,  as  in  th4 
western  church.  Next  after  the  Archirei 
rank  the  black  clergy,  including  the  chicli 
of  monasteries  and  convents,  ana  after  tkem 
the  monks.  The  secular  priests  are  caUed 
the  white  clergy,  including  the  protoire*,  or 
proto-popes,  priests,  and  deacons,  tt^tber 
with  the  readers  and  sacristans.  These 
amounted,  in  1805,  throughout  the  em{nre, 
to  ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  ood 
twenty-six.  The  white  clergy  must  be  mir- 
ried  before  they  can  be  ordained,  but  most 
not  marry  a  second  time  ;  they  are  at  liberty 
then  to  enter  among  the  black  clergy,  and  a 
way  is  thus  opened  for  their  accession  to  the 
higher  orders.  The  whole  empire  is  divided 
into  thirty-six  dioceses,  or  eparchies,  in 
which  are  four  hundred  and  eighty-tkm 
cathedrals,  and  twenty-sis  thousand,  txt 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  churches.  The 
churches  axe  divided  into  three  parts.  I.  The 
altar,  where  stands  the  holy  table,  crudfii, 
&c.,  which  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  a  large  screen,  on  which  ira 
painted  our  Saviour,  the  wgin,  the  apojtlw, 
and  other  saints.  Upon  a  platform  bcj'on 
this  are  placed  the  readers  and  singers,  and 
here  the  preacher  generally  sitands  Dcliiiid  t 
movable  desk.  2.  The  nave,  or  body  of 
the  church,  which  may  be  called  the  inicr 
court.  3.  The  trapeia,  or  outer  court  H* 
two  last  are  designed  for  the  coogregitiiia, 
but  neither  have  any  seats.  The  inllt  of 
the  church  are  highly  embellished  wiib 
scripture  paintings,  ornamented  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  but  no  images. 

The  church  service  is  contained  in  twenty- 
four  volumes.folio,  iu  the  Slavonian  langia^. 
which  is  not  well  understood  by  the  com- 
mon people.  Parts  of  the  scriptures  m 
read  in  the  service  ;  but  few,  even  of  lfc» 
ecclesiastics,  possess  a  complete  Bible.  At 
patriarch  of  Russia  was  formerly  almoil 
equal  in  authority  with  the  czar  hiinself :  hd 
Peter  the  Ureat,  on  the  death  of  the  pstn- 
arch  in  1700,  abolished  his  office,  and  ip* 
pointed  an  exarch.  In  17t21  he  aboDihtl 
this  office  also,  and  aupointed  a  "  holykfp*- 
lative  synod"  for  the  govemraeDt  of  tli 
church,  at  the  head  of  which  is  always  plunl 
a  layman  of  rank  and  eminence.  Th«  !»*■ 
nastic  life  was  once  so  prei'aJent  io  tin 
country,  that  there  were  four  hundred  oA 
seventy-nine  convents  for  men,  and  sereatr- 
four  for  women,  in  which  there  were  »li«i< 
seventy  thousand  monks  and  nuns.  &C. ;  bO 
this  kind  of  life  was  so  much  discoonr^ 
by  Peter  the  Great  and  the  empress  ('i»*- 
rinc,  that  the  religious  are  now  redonn!  ts 
about  Ave  thousand  monks  and  ttvatid 
hundred  nuns.  Great  part  of  their  tentoa 
has  also  been  alienated,  aiid  approprutid  t# 
t]>e  support  of  hospitals  and  nousn  for  ^ 
poor. 

RUTH.  The  book  of  Ruth  \s»eM 
from  the  name  of  the  person,  •  lutiw  <^ 
Moab,  whose  history  it  contain*.  ItnitfW 
considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  boos  ^ 
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1,  to  which  it  was  joined  in  the  IFebrew 
aod  the  httcr  port  of  which  it  ^rcntly 
1m,  b«uig  a  detached  story  beloaginK 
noM  period.  Ruth  had  a  son  callea 
who  was  the  fpnindfathcr  of  David, 
drcumstanre  probably  occasioned  her 
to  be  written,  as  tne  (lenealogr  of 
(ram  Phaies  the  son  of  Judah,  from 
the  Meeaiah  was  to  sprinft,  i»  here 
and  some  commentators  have  thought, 
e  de«ceiit  of  our  Saviour  from  Ruth, 
Jle  woman,  was  an  intimation  of  the 
ihennve  nature  of  the  C'hristian  dis- 
on.  We  are  nowhere  informed  when 
lired ;  but  as  king  David  was  her 
Tandson.  we  may  place  her  history 
B.  ('.  1 250.  This  book  was  certainly 
alter  the  birth  of  David,  and  probably 
ptepbat  Samuel,  though  some  have 


attributed  it  to  Ilezekiah,  and  othcm  to  Esn. 
Tlie  story  related  in  this  book  is  extremely 
inlerexting  ;  the  widowed  distress  of  Naomi, 
her  atfectionate  concern  for  her  dauffkters, 
the  reluctant  departure  of  Orpah,  the  dutifu] 
attachment  of  Ruth,  and  the  sorrowful  return 
to  Ikthlehcm,  are  very  beautifully  told.  TTic 
simplicity  of  manners,  likewise,  which  is 
shown  in  Ruth's  industry  and  attention  to 
Naomi;  the  clej^ant  charity  of  Boaz;  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  his  kindred  'with 
Ruth,  aflPord  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  tur. 
bulent  scenes  described  in  the  book  of  the 
Jud^^es.  The  respect,  likewise,  which  the 
IsraeLtes  paid  to  tne  law  of  Moses,  and  their 
observance  of  ancient  customs,  are  repre- 
sented in  a  very  lively  and  animated  manner, 
Ruth  iv.  It  is  a  pleasing  di^fression  from 
the  general  thread  of  the  sacred  history. 


AOTH,  or  rather  Zabaoth,  a  Hebrew 
•i;(ntfying  htuts  or  armie*,  niMSY 
Jfkorak  Sahaoth.    The  Lonl  of  Hosts. 

I  phrase  we  may  understand  the  host 
•en,  or  the  angels  and  ministers  of  the 
or  the  stars  and  plsitets,  which,  as  an 
tnged  in  battle  array,  perform  the  will 
I;  or,  lastly,  the  people  of  the  Lord, 
'  the  old  and  new  covenant,  which  is 
,  RTcat  army,  of  which  CJod  is  the 
adeummanaer. 

BATH.  Ilie  obligation  of  a  sab- 
institution  upon  Christians,  as  well 
sttent  of  it.  have  been  the  subjects  of 
ontrovcrsy.  (Jhrislian  churches  them- 
lavr  differed ;  and  the  thcnlogians  of 
ne  church.  Much  has  been  written 
be  subject  on  each  side,  and  much 
b  and  u-arning  employed,  sometimes 
en  a  vtry  |ilain  subject.  The  question 
■  the  will  of  (>od  as  to  this  particular 
-Wbcther  one  day  in  seven  is  to  be 
devoted  to  religion,  exclusive  of 
•  business  and  worldly  pleasures. 
here  arc  but  two  ways  in  which  the 
tfod  can  be  collected  from  his  word  j 
by  Mime  e.xplicit  injunction  upon  all, 
Kidental  circumstances.  I^et  us  then 
for  a  moment,  that  we  have  no  such 
injunction ;  yet  we  have  certainly 
)  the  contrary  :  let  us  allow  that  we 
aly  for  our  guidance,  in  inferring  the 
Ood  in  llii«  particular,  certain  eircum- 
^Mlaratire  of  his  will ;  vet  this  im- 
H^lusion  is  inevitable,  tnat  all  such 
Pfr  draimstances  are  in  favour  of  a. 
ral  institution,  and  that  there  is  not 
ieh  i'>.liililis  Linvthing  contrary  to  it. 
>wed  at  the  close 
ity  was  afterwards 
by  (lie  witliikolding  of  the  manna  on 
ly,  and  the  provision  of  a  double 
oa  the  sixth,  and  that  previous  to  the 
o(  the  law  from  Smai;  it  was  then 
;  of  that  great  epitome  of  religious 
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and  moral  duty,  which  Ood  wrote  with  his 
own  finger  on  tables  of  stone :  it  was  a  part 
of  the  public  political  law  of  the  only  people 
to  whom  Almighty  (>od  ever  made  himself  n 
political  Head  and  Ruler ;  its  observance  is 
connected  throughout  the  prophetic  age  with 
the  higliest  promises,  its  violations  with  the 
severest  maledictions;  it  was  among  the  Jews 
in  otu:  Lord's  time  a  day  of  solemn  religious 
assembling,  and  was  so  observed  by  Him ; 
when  changed  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
it  was  the  day  on  which  the  first  Christians 
assembled;  it  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
"  the  Lord's  day;"  and  we  have  inspired 
authority  to  say,  that,  both  under  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  dispensations,  it  is  used 
as  an  expressive  type  of  the  heavenly  and 
eternal  rest.  Now,  aifainst  all  these  circum- 
stances so  strongly  declarative  of  the  will  of 
God,  as  to  the  observance  of  a  sabbatical 
institution,  what  circumstance  or  passage  of 
scripture  can  be  opposed,  as  bearing  upon  it 
a  contrary  indication  ?  Certainly,  not  one ; 
for  thoae  passages  in  St.  Paul,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Jewish  sabbaths,  with  their  Levi- 
tical  rites,  and  of  a  distinction  of  days,  the 
observance  of  which  marked  a  weak  or  a 
criminal  adherence  to  the  abolished  ceremo. 
nial  dispensation  ;  touch  not  the  sabbath  as 
a  lirauch  of  the  moral  law,  or  as  it  was 
changed,  by  the  authority  of  the  apoatles,  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  If,  then,  we  were 
left  to  determine  the  point  by  inference 
the  conclu'iion  miut  be  irresistibly  in  favour 
of  the  institution. 

It  may  also  be  obsen'cd,  that  those  who 
will  so  strenuously  insist  upon  the  absence 
of  an  express  command  as  to  the  sabbath  in 
the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles, 
as  explicit  as  that  of  the  decalogue,  assume, 
that  the  will  of  God  is  only  obligatory  when 
m'lnifested  in  some  one  mode,  which  they 
judge  to  be  most  fit.  But  this  is  a  dangerous 
hypothesis:  for,  however  the  will  of  God  may 
Ijc  manifested,  if  it  is  ivith  such  cleameaa  m 
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to  exclude  all  reasonable  doulit,  it  is  equaDr 
obligatory  as  when  it  assumes  the  formality 
of  lc(fal  jiTomulgation.  Thus  the  Bible  is 
not  all  in  the  form  of  express  and  authonta- 
live  command  j  it  teaches  by  examples,  by 
proverbs,  by  songs,  by  incidental  aJlusiona 
and  occurrences ;  and  yet  is,  tliroughout,  a 
nianifeatation  of  the  will  of  God  as  to  morals 
and  rebgiun  in  their  various  branches,  and, 
if  disregarded,  it  will  be  so  at  every  man's 
peril.  But  strong  as  this  ground  is,  we  quit 
It  for  a  still  stronger.  It  is  wholly  a  mistake, 
that  the  sabbath,  because  not  re-enacted  with 
the  formality  of  the  decalogue,  is  not  ex- 
plicitly enjoined  upon  Christians,  and  that 
the  testimony  of  scripture  to  such  an  injunc- 
tion is  not  uaequivocal  and  irrefragable. 
Tlie  sabbath  was  appointed  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  sanctified,  or  set  apart 
for  holy  purposes,  "  for  man,"  for  all  men, 
and  therefore  for  Christians ;  since  there 
was  never  any  repeal  of  the  original  institu- 
tion. To  thin  we  add,  that  if  tlie  moral  law 
be  the  law  of  Christians,  then  is  the  sabbath 
u  explicitly  enjoined  upon  them  as  upon  the 
Jews.  But  that  the  moral  law  is  our  law,  as 
well  as  the  law  of  the  Jews,  all  but  antino- 
mians  must  acknowledge ;  and  few,  we  sup- 
pose, will  be  inclined  to  mn  into  the  fearful 
mazes  of  that  error,  in  order  to  support  lax 
notions  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  sabbath ; 
into  which,  however,  thev  must  be  plunged, 
if  they  deiiy  the  law  of  the  decalogue  to  be 
binding.  That  it  is  no  hound  upon  us,  a 
few  passages  of  scripture  will  prove  as  n-cll 
aa  many.  Uur  Lord  declares,  that  he  "  cauie 
not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
but  to  fulfil."  Take  it,  that  by  "  the  law," 
he  meant  both  the  moral  and  the  cere- 
moniiJ ;  ceremonial  law  could  only  bo  ful- 
filled in  him,  by  realizing  its  types ;  and 
moral  law,  by  upholding  its  authority.  For 
*'  the  projihels,"  they  admit  of  a  similar  dis- 
tinction; they  either  enjoin  raomlity,  or  utter 
prophecies  of  Christ ;  the  latter  of  which 
were  fulfilled  in  the  sense  of  accompliHhment, 
the  former  by  being  sanctioned  and  enforced. 
'J'hat  the  obaervance  of  the  sabbath  is  a  port 
of  the  moral  law,  is  clear  from  its  being 
found  in  the  decalogue,  the  doctrine  of 
which  our  Lord  sums  up  in  the  moral  duties 
of  loring  God  and  our  neighbour ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  injunctions  of  the  prophets, 
on  the  subject  of  the  sabbath,  are  to  oe  re- 
(Hirded  as  a  part  of  their  moral  teaching. 
Some  divines  have,  it  is  true,  called  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath  a  positive,  and  not  a 
moral,  precej»t.  If  it  were  so.  its  obligation 
is  precisely  the  same,  in  all  ciwes  where  God 
himself  has  not  relaxed  it ;  and  if  a  ixjsitive 
precept  only,  it  has  surely  a  special  eminence 
given  to  it,  by  being  placed  in  the  list  of  the 
ten  commandments,  and  being  capable,  with 
them,  of  nn  epitome  which  resolves  them 
into  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  mixed 
precept,  and  not  wholly  positive,  but  inti- 
mately, perhaps  essentially,  connected  with 
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several  moral  principles  of  homifft  to 
and  mercy  to  men ;  with  the  obU 
religious  tcorskip,  o{  public  religious 
and  of  undistracted  public  worship :  and  Hm 
will  account  for  its  collocation  in  the  deca- 
logue u'ith  the  highest  duties  of  religion,  ttd 
the  leading  rules  of  personal  and  social  ut- 
rality.  The  passage  frova  our  Lord's  tamm 
on  the  moimt,  with  it»  context,  i«  a  nft- 
ciently  explicit  enforcement  of  the  moral  liv, 
generally^  upon  bis  followers ;  but  when  He 
says,  "The  sabbath  was  made  for  man," h» 
clearly  refers  to  its  original  institution,  tit 
universal  law,  and  not  to  its  obligation  OfMB 
the  Jews  only,  in  conseqaence  of  the  cokW 
ments  of  the  law  of  Moses.  It  "  waaaajt 
for  man,"  not  aa  he  may  he  a  Jew,  <r  a 
Christian ;  but  aa  man,  a  creature  boaad  l> 
love,  worship,  and  obey  his  God  and  Mate. 
and  on  his  trial  for  eternity. 

Another  explicit  proof  that  the  law  of  tk 
ten  commandments,  and,  consequently.  tk< 
law  of  the  sabbath,  is  obli^tory  upon  Cln^ 
tians,  is  found  in  the  answer  of  the  ipcidi 
to  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  ju4ti£ali« 
by  faith,  "  Do  we  then  make  void  die  te 
through  faith?"  Rom.  iii.  31 ;  whii 
valent   to  asking,   Doea   Chris' 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  obligatorj 
tians,  because  it  teaches  that  no  man 
justified  by  it  ?     To  thia  he  anawm,  ii 
most  solemn  form  of  expression,  "G' 
bid ;  yea,  we  establish  the  law." 
sense  in  which   the  apostle  nses  the 
"  the  law,"  in  this  aigumeat,  i»  ii  " 
marked  in  Rooi.  \'ii.  7  ;   "I  had  not  ia0a 
sin  but  by  the  law ;  for  I  had  not  kaem 
lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  Khali  K 
co\'et:"  which,  beinga  plain  refereoeewA" 
tenth  command  of  the  decalogue,  u  jSudi 
shows  that  the   decalogue  is   "the  Uw"^ 
which   he  speaks.      This,  then,  is  the  1» 
which  is  established  by  the  gospel;  aadfl* 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  the  establistart 
and  confirmation  of  its  authority,  a*  tbe  »• 
of  all  inward  and  outward  holmcM.   W^ 
ever,  therefore,  denies  the  obligation  if  jh 
sabbath  on  Christians,  denies  lie      ' 
of  the  whole    decalogue;   and 
real  medium  between  the  acknow] 
the  divine  authority  of  this  sacred 
as  a  universal  law,  and  that  grow  . 
of  Christianity,  generaUy  deaignate^ 
nomianism. 

Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the 

which  the  anti-sabbutarians  would  J*** 
when  they  argue,  that,  if  the  c*sebeia.li« 
are  we  bound  to  the  same  circanitt«ol*«« 
actitude  of  obedience  witli  r.-^  ir,l  tdiKiic* 
mand.as  to  the  other  j 
loguejand,therefore,thri:  •:-'  - 

serve  the  seventh  day.  r«ckomng  &««  i»* 
day,  as  the  sabbath-day.  Cut,  aithcnnir^ 
is  partly  positive,  and  partly  iBonl.  •  *• 
have  circumstancea  which  ai»ran«liWal*^ 
altered  in  perfect  accordance  wiU  tb( 
l)riiiciples  on  which  it  rej.u.  aod  tit 
ends  which  it  pruposes.   >uch 
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are  not  in<3eecl  to  be  judged  of  on  our  own 
authority.  We  must  either  have  sucli  general 
principles  for  our  guidance  as  have  been  re- 
vealea  by  God,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
questioned,  or  soroc  special  authority  from 
which  there  can  be  no  just  appeal.  Now, 
though  there  is  not  on  record  any  divine 
command  issued  to  the  apostles,  to  change 
the  sabbath  from  the  day  on  which  it  was 
held  by  the  Jews,  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week ;  yet,  when  we  see  that  this  was  done 
in  the  apoatolic  age,  and  that  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  ilewish  sabbaths  as  not  being  obliga- 
tory upon  Christians,  whilst  he  yet  contends 
that  the  wliolc  moral  law  is  obligatory  upon 
them ;  the  fair  inference  is,  that  this  change 
of  the  day  was  made  by  divine  direction. 
It  is  indeed  more  than  inference  that  the 
change  was  made  under  the  sanction  of  in- 
spired men  i,  and  those  men,  the  appointed 
rulers  in  the  church  of  Christ;  whose  busi- 
negs  it  was  to  "  set  all  things  in  order," 
which  pertained  to  its  worship  and  moral 
government.  We  may  therefore  rest  well 
enough  satisfied  with  this, — that  as  a  sab- 
bath is  obligatory  upon  us,  we  act  under 
Kpo«tolic  authority  for  obseri-ing  it  on  the 
fint  day  of  the  week,  and  thus  commemorate 
at  once  the  creation  and  the  redemption  of 
the  world. 

Thu.f,  even  if  it  were  conceded,  that  the 
change  of  the  day  was  made  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  apostles,  without  express  direc 
tions  from  Christ,  which  is  not  probable,  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  not  done  without  that 
seneral  authority  which  was  confided  to  them 
by  Christ;  but  it  woidd  not  follow  eren  from 
this  change,  that  they  did  in  reality  make  any 
alteration  in  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  either 
as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  its  original  institu- 
tion  at  the  close  of  the  creation,  or  in  the 
decalogue  of  Moses.    The  same  portion  of 
time  wnich  constituted  the  seventh  day  from 
the  creation,  could  not  be  observed  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the   original  hw  expresses 
more,  than  that  a  seventh  day,  or  one  day 
in  seven,  the  seventh  day  after  six  days  of 
labour,  should  be  thus  appropriated,  from 
whatever  point  the  enumeration  might  set 
out,  or  the  hebdomadal  cycle  begin.     For  if 
more  had  been  intended,  then  it  would  have 
been   necessary  to  establish  a  rule  for  the 
reckoning  of  days  theraselvest,  which  has 
been   ditlerent   in  difTerent   nations ;    some 
reckoning  from  evening  to  evening,  as  the 
Jews  now  do,  others  from  midnight  to  mid- 
ujf^ht,  &c.     So  that  those  persons  in  this 
country  and   in   America,  who  hold  their 
sabbath  on  Saturday,  under  the  nation  of 
exactly  conforming  to  the  Old  Testament, 
mnd  yet  calculate  the  days  from  midnight  to 
%ai(lnight,  have  no  as.surance  at  all  that  they 
^io  not  desecrate  a  part  of  the  original  sab- 
iMith,  which  might  begin,  as  the  Jewish  sab- 
Ibath  now,  on  Friday  evening  j  and,  on  the 
contrary,  hallow  a  portion  of  a  common  day, 
^y  extending  the  sabbath  beyond  Saturday 


evening.  Even  if  thi«  were  ascertained,  the 
difTerences  of  latitude  and  longitude  would 
throw  the  whole  into  ditiorder ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  universal  law  should  have 
been  fettered  with  that  circumstantial  exact- 
ness, which  would  have  rendered  difficult, 
and  eometimes  doubtful,  astronomical  calcu- 
lations necessary  in  order  to  iu  being  obeyed 
according  to  the  intention  of  ihe  lawgiver. 
Accordingly  we  find,  says  Mr.  Holden,  that 
in  the  original  institution  it  is  stated  in 
general  terms,  that  God  blessed  and  sanc- 
tified the  seventh  day,  which  must  undoubt- 
edly imply  the  sanctity  of  every  seventh  day ; 
but  not  that  it  is  to  be  subsequently  reckoned 
from  the  Erst  demiurgic  day.  Had  this  been 
included  in  the  command  of  the  Almighty, 
something,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been 
added  dcularatory  of  the  intention  ;  whereas 
cxjiressions  the  most  undefined  are  employed; 
not  a  syllable  is  utttrcd  concerning  the  order 
and  number  of  the  days  ;  and  it  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  disputed  that  the  command  is 
truly  obeyed  by  the  separation  of  every 
seventh  day,  from  common  to  sacred  pur- 
poses, at  whatever  given  time  the  cycle  may 
commence.  The  difTerence  in  the  mode  of 
expression  here,  from  that  which  the  sacred 
historian  has  used  in  the  first  chapter,  is 
very  remarkable.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
division  of  the  work  of  creation,  he  sdys, 
*'  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day,"  and  so  on ;  but  at  the  termination  of 
the  whole,  he  merely  calls  it  the  seventh  day; 
a  diversity  of  phrase,  which,  as  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  inspiration  to 
suppose  it  undesignea,  must  have  been  in- 
tenaed  to  denote  a  day,  leaving  it  to  each 
people  as  to  what  manner  it  is  to  oe  reckoned. 
The  term  obviously  imports  the  period  of  the 
earth's  rotation  round  its  axis,  while  it  is  left 
imdetermined,  whether  it  shall  be  counted 
from  evening  or  morning,  from  noon  or 
EEiidnight.  Ihe  terms  of  the  taw  are,  "  Re- 
member the  sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy. 
Sis  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  aU  thy 
work  ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God.  For  in  sis  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ; 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbatb-day, 
and  hallowed  it."  With  respect  to  time,  it 
is  here  mentioned  in  the  same  indefinite 
manner  as  at  its  primeval  institution,  nothing 
more  being  expressly  required  than  to  ob- 
serve a  day  of  sacred  rest  after  every  six 
days  of  labour.  The  seventh  day  is  to  b«  kept 
holy;  but  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  what 
epoch  the  commencement  of  the  series  is  to 
be  referred ;  nor  could  the  Hebrews  hare 
determined  from  the  decalogue  what  day  of 
the  week  was  to  be  kept  a.s  their  sabbath. 
The  precept  is  not,  llcmemher  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  to  keep  it  holy,  but,  "  Re- 
member the  «abbath-day,  to  keep  tf  holy;" 
and  in  the  foHowng  explication  of  these  ex- 
pressions, it  is  not  said  that  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  is  the  sabbath,  but  wvU^oMXt*- 
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•triction,  "  The  aerenth  day  is  the  sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God ;"  not  the  seventh  ac- 
cording to  any  particular  method  of  com- 
puting the  septenary  cycle,  hut,  in  reference 
to  the  six  before  mentioned,  everj'  serenth 
day  in  rotation  after  six  of  lalwur. 

Thus  that  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  the 
dccalo^e,  which,  on  the  authority  of  the 
New 'Icstament,  we  have  shown  to  be  obli- 
gatory upon  Christians,  leaves  the  computa- 
tion of  tne  hebdomadal  cycle  undetermined; 
and.  after  six  days  of  labour,  enjoins  the 
seventh  as  the  sabbath,  to  which  the  Chris- 
tian ])ractice  as  exactly  conforms  as  the  Jew- 
ish.  It  is  not,  however,  left  to  every  indi- 
vidual to  determine  which  day  should  be  his 
sabbath,  though  he  should  fulhl  tlie  law  so 
far  as  to  abstract  the  seventh  part  of  his 
time  from  labour.  It  was  ordained  for  wor- 
ship, (oT public  worship;  and  it  is  therefore 
nncessary  that  the  saobath  should  be  uni- 
formly observed  by  a  whole  community  at 
the  same  time.  Tlie  divine  Lej^slator  of  the 
Jews  interposed  for  this  end,  by  special  di- 
rection, as  to  his  people.  The  first  sabbath 
kept  in  the  wilderness  was  calcidated  from 
the  first  day  in  which  the  manna  fell ;  and 
with  no  apparent  reference  to  the  creation  of 
the  world.  By  apostolic  authority,  it  is  now 
fixed  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ; 
and  thus  one  of  the  great  ends  for  which  it 
was  established,  that  it  should  be  a  day  of 
"  holy  convocation."  is  secured. 

Traces  of  the  original  appointment  of  the 
sabbath,  and  of  its  ohser\'B.nce  prior  to  the 
giving  forth  of  the  law  of  i^Ioses,  have  been 
found  by  the  learned  in  the  tradition  which 
universally  prevailed  of  the  sacrcdness  of 
the  number  seven,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
first  period  of  time  to  the  revolution  of  se- 
ven days.  The  measuring  of  time  by  a  day 
and  night  is  pointed  out  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  by  the  diurnal  course  of 
the  sun.  Lunar  months  and  solar  years  are 
equally  obvious  to  all  rational  creatures ;  so 
that  the  reason  why  time  has  been  computed 
by  days,  months,  and  years,  is  readily  given  j 
but  how  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  of 
seven  days,  and  this  from  the  beginning, 
cnme  to  obtain  universally  amongst  man- 
kind, no  man  can  account  for,  without  hav- 
ing respect  to  some  impressions  oa  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  constitution  and  law 
of  nature,  with  the  tradition  of  a  sabbatical 
rest  from  tho  foundation  of  the  world.  Yet 
]>lain  intimations  of  this  weekly  revolution 
of  time  are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  Greek 
poets :  Hesind,  tlomer,  Linus,  as  well  as 
among  the  nations  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyp- 
tiiina,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  deacrx'cs 
consideration,  too,  on  this  subject,  that  Noah, 
in  sending  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark,  ob- 
serred  the  septenary  revolution  of  days.  Gen. 
Titi.  10, 1 2 ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  in 
the  days  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  a  week  is 
•poken  of  as  a  well-known  period  of  time. 
Gen.  xxlx.  27;  Judges  xiv.  12,  13,  17-  These 
considerations  are  surely  sufficient  to  evince 
886 


the  futility  of  the  orgiunenu  which  srri 
times  plausibly  urged  for  the  first  i 
of  the  sabbath  under  the  law ;  and  tib*  i 
sign  of  which,  in  most  cases  is.  to  M 
the  moral  obligatioa  of  appropristiB 
day  in  seven  to  the  purposes  of  tha 
worship  of  Godt  and  the  observation  o£| 
vine  ordinances.  But  the  truth  is,  tiu|| 
seventh  day  was  act  apart  from  the  1 
aa  a  day  of  rest ;  and  it  waa  alao  atnctlyi 
joined  upon  the  Israelites  ia  their  kw,  '^ 
on  the  ground  of  its  original  inaliTnlMi^ 
Ezod.  sx.  8 — 11,  and  also  to  oommaaorrii 
their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Bfjft, 
Deut.  V.  15. 

"  A  sabbath  day's  journey"  was  riftmi 
to  be  two  thousand  cubits,  or  one  oBi, 
Arts  i.  13.  The  sabbatical  year  was  ed»' 
braied  among  the  Jews  every  sereoth  fv 
when  ihe  land  was  left  without  culture,  Em 
xxii.  10.  God  appointed  the  obaervatimif 
the  sabbatical  year,  to  preser^-e  the  remM- 
brance  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  •- 
force  the  acknowledgment  of  hia  aomap 
authority  over  all  things,  and  in  partinkr 
over  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  he  M 
given  to  the  Israelites,  by  deliToiog  19  Al 
fruits  to  the  poor  and  the  etrangcr.  It  wm 
a  sort  of  tribute,  or  small  rent,  by  «kik 
they  held  the  possession.  Besides,  he  i» 
tended  to  inculcate  humanity  opon  hisfi^ 
pie.  hy  commanding  that  they  snoold  raip 
to  the  slaves,  the  poor,  and  the  stnsfn. 
and  to  the  brutes,  the  produce  of  their  fid^ 
of  their  vineyards,  and  of  their  gardcu.  li 
the  sabbatical  year  all  debts  were  raniiiii 
and  the  slaves  were  liberated.  Exod.  sxi  1; 
Deut.  XV.  2. 

SABE.\NS,  or  "  men  of  sUturo,"  Imk 
xlv.  14.  These  men  were  probably  th*  Sat» 
ans  of  Arabia  Fslix,  or  of  Asia.  They  ai^ 
mitted  to  Cyms.  The  Sabeans  of  An^ 
were  descended  from  8aba :  but  u  then  ■• 
several  of  this  name,  who  were  all  hc^  d 
|)eople8,  or  of  tribes,  we  m\tM  dutinn^ 
several  kinds  of  Sabeans.  1.  ITioie  i^MW 
who  seized  the  flocks  of  Job  (i.  151  vai> 
probably,  a  people  of  Arabia  Deserts,  ibO 
Bosra;  or,  perhaps,  a  dying  troop  di^ 
bcanswhich  infested  that  country.  a.SlalMM 
descendants  from  Sheba,  son  of  Ci»li,  Oa 
X.  7,  are  probably  of  Arabia  Fwlix:  theyiw 
famous  for  spices;  the  poets  give  thoath 
epithet  of  soft  and  effeminate,  " 
were  governed  by  women  : 


tmftrat  hie  itx^x. 
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Several  are  of  opinion,  thai  &«iaUaa«0 
the  queen  of  Shtba,  I  Kin^fs  a.  1, »;  mkM 
of  these  Sabeans  the  Psalmist  spsska,  Mi 
Ixxii.  10,  "  Tho  kings  of  Arabia  awl  :S^ 
shall  give  gifts  ; "  and  Jeremiah,  si  »' 
"  What  are  the  perfumes  of  Sbrf«l»"«^ 
and  Isaiah,  U.  6  :  •'  All  who  cans  M 
Sheba  shall  offer  ^old  and  pcrfnai.*  t 
Salieans,  sons  of  bhebah,  son  0^  laoai 
Gen.  X.  7.  probaLlv  dwelt  in  Anim  M» 
Probably   it    is    of    tlwM    EMiarf  «"^ 
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xsni.  22,  who  rame  with  their  raerchandise 
to  the  fairs  of  Tj-re :  and  Joel,  iii.  8:  "  I 
will  deliver  up  your  children  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  who  shall  sell  them  to  the  Sabeans, 
a  very  distant  nation."  4.  Sabeans,  descend- 
ants  from  Joktan,  may  very  well  be  those 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  23 :  "  Saba, 
Amur,  and  ChelmaJ,  thy  dealers."  They 
are  thought  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the 
Euphrates;  whence  they  are  connected  with 
Aaahur  and  ChDmad,  Gen.  x.  28  ;  1  Chron.  i. 
23.  5.  Sabeans  are  also  placed  in  Africa,  in 
the  isle  of  Meroi;.  Josephuii  brings  the 
aueen  of  Sheba  from  thence,  and  pretends 
tnat  it  had  the  name  of  Shebah,  or  Saba, 
before  that  of  Meroe. 

SABELLl  ANS  were  bo  called  from  Sahel- 
lina,  a  presbyter,  or,  according  to  others,  a 
bishop,  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect.  As,  from  their  doc- 
trine, it  follows  that  (rod  the  Father  suffered, 
they  were  hence  called,  by  their  adversaries, 
Patripassians ;  and,  as  their  idea  of  the  Tri- 
nity  was  by  some  called  a  modal  Trinity, 
they  have  likewise  been  called  Modalists, 
SabeUius  haring  been  a  disciple  of  Noetus, 
Noetians  is  another  name  by  which  his  fol- 
lowers hare  sometimes  been  known  ;  and  as, 
from  their  fears  of  infringinpj  on  thft  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  all  true  reliji[ion,  the  unity 
of  God,  tbey  neglected  all  distinctions  of 
peraons,  and  tau^jht  the  notion  of  one  God 
with  three  names,  they  may  hence  be  also 
considered  as  a  upecies  of  Unitarians,  Sabc!- 
lius  douriithed  about  the  middle  of  the  Chinl 
century,  and  his  doctrine  seems  to  hare  had 
many  followers  for  a  short  time.  Its  growth, 
however,  wa.s  soon  checked  by  the  opposition 
made  to  it  by  Dionysius,  bisnop  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pro- 
nounced upon  its  author  by  I'ope  Dionvsius, 
in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  A.  D.  263.  Babel- 
liua  taught  that  there  is  but  one  person  in 
the  Ciodhead ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine,  he  made  use  of  this  comparison  :  As 
man,  though  composed  of  body  and  soul,  is 
but  one  person,  so  Uod,  though  he  is  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  but  one  person. 
Hence  the  Sabellians  reduced  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Trinity  to  three  characters  or  rcln- 
tions,  and  maintained  that  the  Word  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  only  virtues,  etnaoations,  or  func- 
tions, of  the  Deity ;  thai  he  who  in  in  heaven 
is  the  Father  of  all  things  ;  thai  he  descended 
into  the  Virgin,  became  a  child,  and  was  bom 
of  her  &s  a  son;  and  that,  having  accom- 
plished the  mystery  of  our  redemption,  he 
effused  himself  upon  the  apostles  in  tongues 
of  fire,  and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy 
(ibost.  'litis  they  explain  by  resembling 
God  to  the  sun,  the  illuminative  \'irtuc  or 
quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and  its 
quickening  rirtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  'FheWord, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  was  darted,  like 
a  divine  ray,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  re- 
demption ;  and,  baring  rc-asccndcd  to  hea- 
ven, the  influences  of  the  Father  were  com- 
municated, after  a  like  manner,  to  the  apoa- 
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ties.  They  also  attempted  to  illustrate  this 
mystery,  by  one  light  kindled  by  another ; 
by  the  fountain  and  stream,  and  by  the 
stock  and  branch.  With  respect  to  the  sen- 
timents of  fiabellius  himself,  the  accounts 
are  various.  According  to  some,  he  taught 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were 
one  subsistence,  and  one  person,  with  three 
names  ;  and  that,  in  the  ( lid  Testament,  the 
Deity  delivered  the  law  as  the  Father ;  in  the 
New  Testament  dwelt  among  men  as  the 
SoHj  and  descended  on  the  apostles  as  the 
Holy  Spirit,  According  to  Mosheim,  his  sen- 
timents differed  from  those  of  Noetus,  in  this, 
that  the  latter  was  of  opinion,  that  the  per- 
son of  the  Father  had  assumed  the  human 
nature  of  Christ ;  whereas  Sabellius  main- 
tained, that  a  certain  energy  only  (iroeeedcd 
from  the  Supreme  Parent,  or  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  divine  nature  was  united  to  the 
^^on  of  God,  the  man  Jesus ;  and  he  con- 
sidered, in  the  same  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  a  portion  of  the  everlasting  Father. 

Between  the  system  of  Sabellinnism  and 
what  is  termed  the  indweUing  scheme,  there 
appears  to  be  a  considerable  resemblance,  if 
it  be  not  precisely  the  same,  diilerently  ex- 
plained. The  indwelling  scheme  is  chiefly 
founded  on  that  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  the  apostle  speaking  of  Christ 
says,  "  In  him  dwclleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily."  Dr.  Watts,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  adopted  this  opinion,  and 
wrote  several  pieces  in  its  defence,  llis  sen- 
timents on  the  Trinity  appear  to  have  been, 
that  the  Godhead,  the  Deity  itself,  personally 
distinguished  as  the  Father,  was  united  to 
the  man  Christ  Jesus;  in  consequence  of 
which  union  or  indwelling  of  the  godhead, 
he  became  properly  God.  Mr.  Palmer  ob- 
serves, that  Dt.  Watts  conceived  this  union 
to  have  subsi.'ited  before  the  Saviour's  appear- 
ance in  the  flesh,  and  that  the  liuman  soul  of 
Christ  existed  with  the  Father  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world :  on  which 
ground  he  maintains  the  real  descent  of 
Christ  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  the  whole 
scene  of  his  humiliation,  which  he  thought 
incompatible  with  the  common  opinion  con- 
cerning him. 

iiACKCL</rH,  a  sort  of  mourning  worn 
at  the  death  of  a  friend  or  relation.  In  great 
calamities,  in  penitence,  in  trouble  also,  they 
wore  sackcloth  about  their  bodies,  "  (iird 
yourselves  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn  for 
Abnor,"  2  Sam.  iii.  31.  "  Let  us  gird  our- 
selves with  sackcloth ;  and  let  us  go  and  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  king  of  Israel," 
1  Kings  XX.  31.  Ahali  rent  his  clothes,  put 
on  a  shirt  of  hair-cloth  next  to  his  skin, 
fasted,  end  lay  upon  sackcloth,  1  Kings  xxi. 
27.  When  Mordecai  was  informed  of  the 
destruction  threatened  to  hia  nation,  he  put 
on  sackcloth,  and  covered  his  head  with 
ashes,  Esther  iv.  On  the  contrary,  in  time 
of  joy,  or  on  hearing  good  news,  tliose 
who  were  cl.id  in  sackcloth  tore  it  from 
their  bodies,  and  cast  it  from  them,  Psalia 
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XIX.  11.  The  prophets  were  often  clothed 
in  Mckctoth,  ana  generalljr  in  coarse  cloth- 
ing.  The  Lord  bids  laaiah  to  put  ofT  the 
sackcloth  from  about  his  body,  and  to  go 
naked,  that  is,  without  his  upper  garment, 
Isaiah  xs.  2.  Zechariah  says  that  ulse  pro- 
phets shall  no  longer  prophesy  in  sackcloth, 
to  deceive  the  simple,  Zcch.  xiii.  4. 

SACRAMENT.  Tliere  is  no  word  in  the 
Bible  which  corresponds  to  the  word  sacra- 
ment. It  is  a  Latin  word ;  and,  agreeably  to 
its  derivation,  it  was  applied  by  the  early 
writers  of  the  western  church  to  any  cere- 
mony of  our  holy  religion,  especially  if  it 
were  tiirurative  or  mystical.  But  a  more 
confined  signification  of  this  word  by  degrees 
prevailed,  and  in  that  stricter  sense  it  has 
t>een  always  used  by  the  divines  of  modem 
times.  ^^acrament8,  says  Dr.  Hill,  are 
conceived  in  the  church  of  Ronio  to  consist 
of  matter,  deriving,  from  the  action  of  the 
priest  in  pronouncmg  certain  words,  a  divine 
virtue,  by  which  grace  is  conveyed  to  the 
soul  of  every  person  who  receives  them.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  necessary  that  the  priest, 
in  pronouncing  the  words,  has  the  intention 
of  giving  tn  the  matter  that  divine  virtue  | 
otherwise  it  remains  in  its  original  state.  On 
the  part  of  those  who  receive  the  sacrament, 
it  u  required  that  they  bo  free  from  any  of 
those  sins,  called  in  the  church  of  Home 
mortal ;  but  it  is  not  required  of  thetn  to 
exercise  any  good  disposition,  to  possess 
faith,  or  to  resolve  that  they  shall  amend 
their  lives  ;  for  such  is  conceived  to  be  the 
physical  virtue  of  a  sacrament  administered 
by  a  priest  with  a  good  intention,  that,  unless 
when  it  is  opposed  by  the  obstacle  of  a  mor- 
tal  sin,  the  very  act  of  receiving  it  is  suffici- 
ent. This  act  was  called,  in  the  language  of 
the  schools,  opus  operatam,  the  work  done 
independently  of  any  disposition  of  mind  at- 
tendmg  the  deed  ;  and  the  superiority  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  over  the 
sacraments  of  the  Old  was  thus  expressed, 
that  the  sacratnents  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  effectual  fx  opere  operantis,  from  the 
piety  and  faith  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  ailiniiiisitered ;  while  the  sacraments  uf 
the  New  Testament  convey  grace,  ex  opere 
operate,  from  their  own  intrinsic  virtue,  and 
an  immediate  physical  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  him  who  receives  them,  'fliis  no- 
tion represents  the  sacraments  as  a  mere 
charm,  the  use  of  which,  being  totally  dis- 
joined from  every  mental  exercise,  cunnot  be 
regarded  as  a  reasonable  service.  It  gives 
men  the  hope  of  receiving,  by  the  use  of  a 
charm,  the  full  participation  of  the  grace  of 
God,  although  they  continue  to  indulge  that 
very  large  class  of  sins,  to  which  the  accom- 
modating morality  uf  the  church  of  Home 
extends  the  name  of  veniul;  and  yet  it  makes 
this  high  pri^'ilege  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  intention  of  another,  who,  although  ho 
performs  all  the  outward  acts  which  belong 
to  the  sacrament,  may,  if  he  chooses,  mth- 
bold  the  communication  of  that  physical  vir- 
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tue,  without  which  the  sacrament 
avail. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  concemi 
ture  of  the  sacraments  is  found) 
sense  of  the  absurdity  and  daaj 
popish  doctrine,  and  a  6olicitu<i( 
any  approach  to  it,  and  runs  int<i 
site  extreme.  It  is  conceived  thai 
ments  are  not  essentially  distinct 
other  rites  or  ceremonies  ;  that,  m 
sist  of  a  symbolical  action,  in  wl 
thing  external  and  material  is 
represent  what  is  spiritual  and 
may  by  this  address  to  the 

in  reviving  the  remembrance 

and  in  cherishing  pious  sentintmt 
their  effect  is  purely  inorTd.  and 
contribute,  by  that  moral  effect, 
provement  of  the  individual  ia 
manner  with  reading  the  scrip 
many  other  exercises  of  religioq 
mitted,  indeed,  by  the  Socinian 
Bacraments  ore  of  further  advaoj 
whole  society  of  Christians,  aa 
solemn  badges  by  which  the  i 
•lesua  are  discriminated  from  othi 
the  nptminted  method  of  dedarii^ 
in  Christ,  by  the  public  profesna 
Christians  minister  to  tlie  impr 
one  another.  But  in  these  two ; 
moral  effect  upon  the  indindui 
ad>'antage  to  society,  is  contains 
Socinian  holds  concerning  the  gci 
of  the  sacraments.  This  doctrii 
other  ports  of  the  Socinian  system, 
religion  in  the  simple  view  of  b«i 
of  righteousness,  and  loses  sight  a 
racter  of  the  gospel,  which  is  m 
implied  in  calling  it  a  covenaol 
The  greater  part  of  Protestants, 
following  an  expression  of  the  ape 
iv.  II,  when  he  is  speaking  of  cif 
consider  the  sacraments  as  not  ( 
but  also  seals,  of  the  covenant 
Those  who  apply  this  phrase  \a 
ments  of  the  New  Testament,  ai 
part  of  the  Socinian  doctrine  con« 
nature  of  sacraments,  and  arc  acC! 
employ  that  doctrine  to  correct  til 
errors  upon  this  subject  which  q 
eradicated  from  the  minds  of  m 
people.  But  although  they  adq 
Socinian  doctrine  is  true  as  fai| 
they  consider  it  as  incomplete, 
they  hold  that  the  sacraments  yie| 
fit  to  those  upon  whom  the  signi 
in  them  do  not  produce  the  pri 
effect,  they  regard  these  signs  as  i 
represent  an  inward  invisible  gfl 
proceeds  from  him  by  whom  lb 

Cointed,  and  as  pledges  that  thatj 
e  conveyed  to  all  in  whom  the  n 
is  produced.  The  sacraments,  tl 
their  opinion,  constitute  fedJui 
which  the  persons  who  receive 
proper  dispositions,  solemnly  eng 
fll  their  part  of  the  covenant.) 
confirms  his  promise  to  tUem  iu 
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oanner;    not  u  if   the  promiiie   of  God 
i  of  itself   insufficient    to  render    any 
•rent  certain,  but  because  this  manner  of 
ezhibitin|{  the  blessings    promised   gives  a 
■tronger  impression  of  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
miae,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  an  assurance 
that  it  will  he  fulfilled.     According  to  this 
account  of  the  sacraments,  the  express  insti- 
tution of  God  is  essentially  requisite  to  con- 
stitute their  natures    i^nd   in   this  respect 
aacramenls  are  distinguished  from  what  may- 
be called  the  ceremonies  of  religion.     Cere- 
monies are  in  their  nature  arbitrary;   and 
different  means  may  be  employed  by  different 
persons  with    success,   according   to    their 
convtitution,  their  education,  and  their  cir- 
cumstances,  to   cherish  the   sentiments  of 
devotiun,    and    to  confirm    good  purposes. 
But  no  rite  which  is  not  ordained  by  God 
can  be  conceived  to  be  a  seal  of  his  promise, 
or  the  pledge  of  any  event  that  depends  upon 
bii  good  pleasure.   Hence,  that  any  rite  may 
come  up  to  our  idea  of  a  sacrament,  we  re- 
quire in  it,  not  merely  a  vague  and  general 
Rsemblance  betvieen   the   external    matter 
which  is  the  risible  substance  of  the  rite, 
and   the  thing  thereby  Signified,  but  also 
words  of  institution,  and  a  promise  bv  which 
the  two  are  connected  together  i  and  hence 
we  reject  five  of  the  seven  sacraments  that 
are  numbered  in  the  church  of  Rome,  be- 
cause in  some  of  the  five  we  do  not  find  any 
malter,  without  which  there  is  not  that  sign 
which  enters  into  our  definition  of  a  sacra- 
ment J  and  in  others  we  do  not  find  any  pro- 
BUee  connecting  the  matter  ti8ed  with  the 
^nce  said  to  be  thereby  signified,  although 
upon  this  connexion  the  essence  of  a  sacra- 
ment drpendn. 

SACRIFK;E,  pronerly  so  called,  is  the 
aolemn  infliction  of  aeatn  on  a  living  crea- 
Care,  generally  bv  the  effusion  of  its  blood, 
in  a  way  of  religious  worship ;  and  the  pre- 
■enting  of  this  act  to  God,  as  a  supplication 
for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  a  supposed  means 
of  compensation  for  the  insult  and  injury 
thereby  offered  to  his  majesty  and  govem- 
meoi.  Sacrifices  have,  in  all  ages,  and  by 
aloMMt  every  nation,  been  regarded  as  neces- 
muj  to  placate  the  divine  anger,  and  render 
the  Deity  propitious.  Though  the  gentiles 
had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  they 
•till  retained  such  a  dread  of  him.  that  they 
■ooutimes  sacrificed  their  own  offspring  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  his  anger.  Unhappy 
and  Dewildered  mortals,  seeking  relief  from 
their  guilty  fear?,  hoped  to  atone  for  past 
crimes  by  committing  oihers  still  more  awful ; 
they  gtive  their  fir»t-bom  for  their  trans- 
ipvssiun,  the  fruit  of  their  body  for  the  sin 
4tf  their  soul.  The  scriptures  sufficiently 
indicate  that  sacrifices  were  instituted 
Ly  divine  appointment,  immediately  after 
the  riitranre  of  sin,  to  prefigure  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  Accordingly,  we  find  Abel.  Noah, 
Abraham,  Job,  and  utheni,  offering  sacrifices 
an  the  faith  of  the  Mcwtiah  ;  and  the  divine 
acceptance  of  their  sacrifices  is  particularly 
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recorded.  Rut,  in  religiotig  institutjons,  the 
Most  High  has  ever  been  jealous  of  his  pre- 
ro^tive.  He  alooe  prescribes  his  own  wor- 
ship ;  and  he  regards  as  vain  and  presump- 
tuous every  pretence  of  honouring  him  which 
he  has  not  commanded.  The  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  death  could  not  have  been  offered 
to  him  without  impiety,  nor  would  he  have 
accepted  it,  had  not  his  high  authority 
pointed  the  way  by  an  explicit  prescription. 
Under  the  law,  sacrifices  of  various  kinds 
were  appointed  for  the  children  of  Israel ; 
the  paschal  lamb,  Exod.  xii.  3 ;  the  holocaust, 
or  whole  bumi-offering.  Lev.  vii.  8  ;  the  sin- 
offering,  or  sacrifice  ofexpiation.  Lev.  iv.  3, 
4  (  and  the  peace-offering,  or  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving.  Lev.  vii.  II,  12  ;  all  of  which 
emblematically  set  forth  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  being  the  instituted  types  and  shadows 
of  it,  Heb.  ix.  9 — 15;  x.  I.  Accordingly, 
Christ  abolished  the  whole  of  them  when  he 
offered  his  own  sacrifice.  "  Above,  when  he 
said.  Sacrifice,  and  offering,  and  burnt- 
offerings,  and  offering  for  sin,  thou  wouldest 
not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein,  which  are 
offered  by  the  law ;  then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come 
to  do  thy  will,  O  G04I.  He  taketh  away  the 
first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second.  By 
the  M-hich  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Chriat  once  for  all," 
Heb.  I.  8—10;  1  Cor.  v.  ".  In  illustrating 
this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, sets  forth  the  excellency  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  great  High  Priest  above  those  of 
the  law  in  various  particulars.  The  legal 
sacrifices  were  only  brute  animals,  such  as 
bullocks,  heifers,  goats,  lambs,  &c. ;  but  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  himself,  a  person  of 
infinite  dignity  and  worth.  Hob.  ix.  13,  13; 
i.  3  ;  ix.  14,  26  i  X.  U).  The  former,  though 
they  cleansed  from  ceremonial  uncleannese, 
could  not  possibly  expiate  sin,  or  purify  the 
conscience  from  the  guilt  of  it ;  and  so  it  ia 
said  that  God  was  not  well  pleased  in  them, 
Heb.  X.  4,  5,  8.  U.  But  Christ,  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  himself,  hath  effectually,  and  for 
ever,  put  away  sin,  having  made  an  adequate 
atonement  unto  (iod  for  it,  and  by  means  of 
faith  in  it  he  also  purges  the  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God,  Heb. 
ix.  10^26 ;  Ephes.  v.  2.  The  legal  sacri- 
fices were  statedly  offered,  year  after  yew, 
by  which  their  insufficiency  was  indicated, 
and  an  intimation  given  that  God  was  still 
calling  sins  to  his  remembrance,  Heb.  x.  3; 
but  the  last  required  no  repetition,  because  it 
fully  and  at  once  answered  all  the  ends  of 
sacrifice,  on  which  account  God  hath  de- 
clared that  he  will  remember  the  sins  and 
iniquities  of  his  people  no  more. 

The  term  sacrifice  is  often  used  in  a 
secondary  or  metaphorical  sense,  and 
applied  to  the  good  works  of  believers, 
and  to  the  duties  of  prayer  and  praise, 
aa  in  the  following  pas-iages :  "  liut  to 
do  good,  and  to  communicate,  forget  not  i 
for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleasuAr 
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still.  18.  "  Having  received  of  EpopKr 
roditus  the  things  which  yc  sent,  an  odour 
of  a  sweet  amell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well- 
plesain^  to  God."  Phil.  iv.  18.  "  Ye  are  built 
apa«piritual  bouse,  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  «piritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesua  Christ,"  1  Peter  ii.  5.  "  By 
hiin,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God  continually ;  that  is,  the  fruit 
of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  uome,"  Heb. 
xiii.  15.  "1  beseech  you,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living 
■acnfice.  holy  acceptable  unto  God,  which  Is 
yottr  reasonable  service,"  Itom.  xii.  1. 
"  There  is  a  peculiar  reason,"  says  Dr.  Owen, 
"  for  assigning  this  appellation  to  moral 
duties;  for  in  every  sacrifice  there  was  a 
preaentation  of  somethini;  unto  God.  The 
worshipper  was  not  to  ofier  that  which  cost 
him  nothing ;  i>art  of  his  substance  was  to 
be  transferred  from  himself  unto  God.  80  it 
is  in  these  duties  ;  they  cannot  be  properly 
observed  without  the  alienation  of  sotne- 
thing  that  was  our  own,— our  time,  e^se, 
property,  &c.,  and  a  dedication  of  it  to  the 
Lord.  Hence  they  have  the  general  nature 
of  sacrifices."  The  ceremonies  used  in 
offering  the  Jewish  sacrifices  require  to  be 
noticed  as  iUufctrative  of  many  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, and  some  points  of  important  doctrine. 
See  Atorekbnt,  OrFeaiNos,  Expiation, 
Pkopitiation,    Reconciliation,  and   Hk- 

DEMPTION. 

SADDrCKKS,  a  sect  among  the  Jews.  It 
is  said  that  the  principles  of  the  sadducees 
were  derived  from  Antigonus  Sochaeus,  pre- 
sident of  the  sanhedrim,  about  B.C.  2^0, 
who,  rejecting  the  traditionary  doctrines  of 
the  scriBes,  taught  that  man  ought  to  sen^e 
God  out  of  pure  love,  and  not  from  hope  of 
reward,  or  fear  of  punishment ;  and  that 
they  derived  their  name  from  Sadoc,  one  of 
his  followeni,  who,  mistaking  or  perverting 
this  doctrine,  maintained  tliat  there  was  no 
future  Elate  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  sect,  it  is  certain, 
that  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  sadducees 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Acts 
.\siii.  8,  and  the  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits,  or  souls  of  departed  men ;  though, 
as  Mr.  Hume  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend how  they  could  at  the  same  time 
admit  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
They  carried  their  ideas  of  human  freedom 
eo  far  as  to  assert  that  men  were  absolutely 
masters  of  their  own  actions,  and  at  full 
liberty  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  Josephus 
even  says  that  they  denied  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil;  and,  though 
they  believed  that  God  created  and  preserved 
the  world,  they  seem  to  have  denied  his  par- 
ticular providence.  These  tenets,  which  re- 
semble the  Epicurean  philosophy,  led,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  great  profligacy  of 
life  {  and  we  find  the  licentious  wickedness 
of  the  sadducees  frequently  condemned  in  the 
New  Testament ;  yet  they  professed  them. 
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Mivea   obliged  to  observe  the  Mosaic 
because  of  the  temporal  rewards  and  punish 
roents  annexed  to  such    observance;    and 
hence  they   were  always    severe    in    their 
punishment  of  any  crimes  which  tended  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity.     Thii  aaddo- 
cees  rejected  all  tradition,  and  some  anthen 
have  contended  that  they  admitted  only  the 
books  of  Moses ;  but  there  seems  no  grovnd 
for  that  opinion,  either  in  the  scriptures  or 
in  any  ancient  writer.     Even  Josephus,  who 
was  himself  a  pharisee,  and  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  reproaching  the  sadducees,  doet 
not  mention  that  they  rejected  any  part  of 
the  scriptures ;  he  only  says  that  "  the  pha- 
riseea  have  delivered  to    the   people  muj 
institutions  as  received    from   the   fathen, 
which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
For  this  reason  the  sadducees   reject  thcM 
things,  asserting  that  those  things  arc  bind- 
ing which  are  written,  but  that  the  thingi 
received  by  tradition  from  the  fathers  in  , 
not  to  be  oDserved."     Besides,  it  is  genenlly 
believed   that   the   sadducees    expected 
Messiah  with  great  impatience,  wnich 
to  imply   their    belief  in    the    prop] 
though  they  misinterpreted  their 
C'onfining  all  their   hopes   to   this  present 
world,   enjoying    its  riches,    and    devotinf 
themselves  to  its  pleasures,  they  might  weu 
be  particularly  anxious  that  their  lot  of  life 
should  be  cast  in  the  splendid  reign  of  thif 
expected  temporal  king,  with   the  hope  of 
sharing  in  his  conquests  and  glory;  bntthii 
expectation  was  so  contrary  to  the  lowly  ap- 
pearance of  our  Sa\nour,  that  they  jained 
their  inveterate  enemies,  the  phariscei,  ia 
persecuting  him  and  bis  religion.     Josephn* 
says,  that  the   sadducees  were  able  to  dra* 
over  to  them  the  rich  only,  the  people  not 
following  them ;  and  he  elsewhere  mentiPDi, 
that   this    sect  spread    chiefly  amoi      '^' 
young.    The  sadaucecs  were  for  li 
ous   than   the   pharisees,  but  they 
general  persons  of  greater  opulence  and  d(){- 
nity.     The  council  before  whom  our  Sariotxr 
ana  St.  Paul  were  carried  consisted  pardy  of 
pharisees  and  partly  of  sadducees. 

SALAISliS,  once  a  famous  city  in  tbc  ids, 
of  Cyprus,  o{)posite  to  Seleucia,  oa  ^ 
Syrian  coast ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  phe* 
where  the  gospel  was  preached,  it  was  in  ihs 
primitive  times  made  the  see  of  the  pnmsts 
of  the  whole  island.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  and  frona  the  ruins  was  bnilt 
Famagusta,  which  was  taken  by  the  Turk* 
in  1570.  Here  St.  Paul  preached,  A.D.  **, 
Acts  xiii.  5. 

SALMON,  son  of  Nahshon ;  lie  mairied 
Rahab,  by  whom  he  had  Boas,  I  Chron.  d. 
11,  51,  54  ;  Ruth  iv.  20,  21,  Matt  \.i  li» 
is  named  the  father  of  Detlilehem,  hwaa* 
his  descendants  peopled  Bethlehem. 
SALOM  E,  the  wife  of  Zcbedee.snd 
of  St.  James  the  Greater,  and  St.  J 
Evangelist,  Matthew  xxvii.  56 ;  and 
those  holy  women  who  used  to  al 
our  Saviour  in  his  joumeyings,  and  to 
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tcT  to  him.      She  was  the  person  who  re- 

3ue!ited  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  hiix  two  song, 
ames  and  John,  might  sit  on  his  iight  and 
left  haad  when  he  ehotild  enter  upon  hiij 
kingdom,  having  then  but  the  same  obscure 
views  M  the  rest  of  the  disciples ;  but  she 
gave  proof  of  her  faith  when  she  followed 
Christ  to  Calvary,  and  did  not  foraake  him 
even  at  the  cross,  Mark  xv.  •10;  Matt  xxvii. 
53,  5C.  She  was  also  one  of  the  women  that 
brought  perfumes  to  embalm  liLm,  and  who 
came,  for  this  purpose,  to  the  sepulchre 
"  early  in  the  morning,"  ftlark  xvi.  1,  2. 
At  the  tomb  they  saw  two  angels,  who  in- 
formed them  that  Jesus  was  ristn.  Return- 
tng  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  ap[icared  to  them 
oa  the  way,  and  said  to  them,  "  Be  not 
afraid :  go,  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go 
into  (.ialilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me." 
SALT,  fiod  appointed  that  salt  fihutdd  be 
rnnd  in  all  the  sacrifices  that  were  oiTered  to 
him,  Leviticus  ii.  1 3.  Salt  is  esteemed  the  sym- 
bol of  wisdom  and  grace,  Colussiana  iv.  6  ; 
Atark  ix.  50;  also  of  perpetuity  and  incor- 
ruption.  Numbers  xviii.  19;  2  Chronicles 
xiii.  5.  The  orientals  were  accustomed  also 
to  ratify  their  federal  tngagements  by  salt. 
This  stibstance  was,  among  the  ancients,  the 
emblem  of  friendship  and  fidelity,  and  there- 
fore UMd  in  ail  their  sacrifices  and  covenants. 
It  wu  a  sacred  pledge  of  hospitality  which 
they  never  ventured  to  violate.  Numerous 
instances  occtir  of  travellers  in  Arabia,  after 
being  plundered  and  stript  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  desert,  claiming  the  protection 
of  some  civilized  Arab,  who,  after  receiving 
them  into  his  tent,  and  Riving  them  salt,  in. 
atanUy  relieves  their  distress,  and  never  for- 
sakes them  till  he  has  pbiced  them  in  safety. 
An  agreement,  thus  ratified,  is  called  in 
scripture,  "  a  covenant  of  salt."  The  obli- 
gation which  this  syrabol  imposes  on  the 
mind  of  an  oriental,  is  well  illustrated  by 
llie  Uaron  du  Tott  in  the  following  anecdote  : 
One  who  was  desirous  of  his  acquaintance 

Cmised  m  a  fiUort  time  to  return.  The 
on  had  already  attended  him  half  way 
down  the  staircase,  when  stopping,  and 
turning  briskly  to  one  of  his  domestics, 
•*  Brmg  me  directly,"  said  he,  "  some  bread 
and  salt."  What  he  re<|ueatcd  was  brought ; 
when,  taking  a  little  salt  between  his  fingers, 
and  putting  it  with  a  mysterious  air  on  a  bit 
of  bread,  he  ate  it  with  a  devout  gravity, 
assuring  du  Tott  he  might  now  rely  on  him. 
Although  salt,  in  small  quantities,  may 
contribute  to  the  communicating  and  fertil- 
izing of  some  kinds  of  stubborn  soil,  yet, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Pliny,  "  all 
places  in  which  salt  ist  found  are  barren  and 
produce  nothing."  The  effect  of  .salt,  where 
it  abotinds,  on  vegetation,  is  descntied  by 
burning,  in  Deut.  xxix.  23,  "  The  whole  land 
thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt  of  burning." 
llius  Volney,  speaking  of  the  borders  of  the 
Asphaltic  Lake,  or  Dead  -Sea,  says,  "  'ITjc 
true  cause  of  the  absence  of  vegetables  and 
<nifT»i1a  is  tiie  acrid  saitness  of  its  waters, 
6^1 


which  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
sea.  The  land  surrounding  the  lake,  being 
equally  impregnated  with  that  saitness,  re- 
fuses to  produce  plants ;  the  air  itself,  whicli 
is  by  evaporation  loaded  with  it,  and  which 
moreover  receives  vapours  of  sulphur  and 
bitumen,  cannot  suit  vegetation ;  whence  that 
dead  appearance  wbicb  reigns  around  the 
lake."  So  a  salt  land,  Jer.  xvii.  6,  is  the 
same  as  the  "  parched  places  of  the  wilder- 
ness," and  is  descriptive  of  barrenness,  as 
ealtneas  also  is.  Job  xxxix.  C  ;  Psalm  cvii. 
34  i  Ezek.  xlvii.  11  ;  Zech,  ii.  9.  Hence  the 
ancient  custom  of  sowing  an  enemy's  city, 
when  taken,  with  salt,  in  token  of  perpetual 
desolation.  Judges  iv.  43 ;  and  thus  in  after 
times  the  city  of  Milan  was  burnt,  razed, 
sown  with  salt,  and  ploughed  by  the  exas- 
perated emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
The  salt  used  by  the  ancients  was  what  we 
call  rock  or  fossd  salt ;  and  also  that  left  by 
the  evaporation  of  salt  lakes.  Both  these 
kinds  were  impure,  being  mixed  with  earth, 
sand.  Sec,  ana  lost  their  strength  by  deli- 
quescence. MaundrcU,  describing  the  valley 
of  salt,  saya,  "  (.Jn  the  side  toward*  Gibul 
there  is  a  small  precipice,  occasioned  by  the 
continual  taking  away  of  the  salt;  and  in 
this  you  may  sue  how  the  veins  of  it  lie.  1 
broke  a  piece  of  it,  of  which  that  part  that 
was  exposed  to  the  sun,  rain,  and  air,  though 
it  had  tiie  sparks  and  particles  of  salt,  yet  it 
had  perfectly  lost  its  savour ;  the  inner  part, 
whitli  was  connected  with  the  rock,  retained 
its  savuiu-,  as  I  found  by  proof."  Christ 
reminds  his  discijilea.  Matt.  v.  13,  "  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  but  if  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  i 
It  ia  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  be 
cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men."  This  is  spoken  of  the  mineral  salt  as 
mentioned  by  iMaundrell,  a  great  deal  of 
which  was  mitde  use  of  in  offerings  at  the 
temple ;  such  of  it  as  had  become  insipid  was 
thrown  out  to  repair  the  road.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  salt,  and  its  application  to  such 
a  use,  Scboetgenius  has  largely  proved  in  his 
"  H<;rf8  Hebraica."  The  salt  unlit  for  tho 
land,  Luke  ,xvi.  34,  Le  Clerc  conjectures  to 
be  that  made  of  wood  ashes,  which  easily 
loses  its  savour,  and  becomes  no  longer  ser- 
viceable. 

liffataa  etMfcm  bnmundumjaHare  per  aj^rtu, 

Vinuii..Gcacg.  i.8t. 

"  But  bliuh  nrA  fattoiing  dung  to  cut  arounil, 
Ur  ■unlid  luho  o't-r  111'  uiihauatnl  ground.* 

Wabtok 

SALUTATIONS  at  meeting  are  not  less 
common  in  the  cast  than  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  but  are  generally  confined  to  those 
of  their  own  nation  or  religious  party.  When 
the  Arabs  salute  each  other,  it  is  generally 
in  these  terms :  Salam  ateikum,  "  Peace  be 
with  you ;  "  laying,  as  they  utter  the  words^ 
the  nghl  hand  on  the  heart.  The  answer 
is,  Aitikum  essalum,  "  With  you  be  peace;" 
to  which  aged  people  are  inclined  to  add, 
"  and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  Cud."  Tbi«. 
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Alobamraedans  of  Egjpi  and  Syha  never 
■alute  a  Christian  in  tnenc  terms  :  tbey  coa- 
tent  themselves  with  saying  to  ihetn,  "  (iood 
day  to  you ; "  or,  "  Friend,  how  do  you  do  ? " 
Niebunr'B  statement  is  confinneu  by  ftJr. 
Bruce,  who  says  that  some  Arabs,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  $alam,  or  salutation  of  peace, 
either  made  no  reply,  or  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  his  mipudence  in  using  such 
freedom.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  onent&Is 
have  two  kinds  of  salutations;  one  for 
■tranger*,  and  the  other  for  their  own  coun- 
trymen, or  persons  of  their  own  religious 
profession.  The  Jews  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord  seem  to  have  generally  observed  the 
same  custom;  they  would  not  address  the 
tuual  compliment  of,  "  Peace  be  with  you," 
to  either  heathens  or  publicans ;  the  publicans 
of  the  Jewish  nation  would  use  it  to  their 
countrymen  who  were  publicans,  but  not  to 
heathens,  though  the  more  rigid  Jews  refused 
to  do  it  either  to  publicans  or  heathens.  Our 
Lord  required  his  diseiplc.i  ti>  lay  aside  the 
inoroscness  of  Jews,  and  cherish  a  benevo- 
lent disposition  towards  all  around  them : 
"  If  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do 
ye  more  than  others  I  Do  not  even  the  pub- 
licans so  J"  They  were  bound  by  the  same 
authority  to  embrace  their  brethren  in  Christ 
with  a  special  affection,  yet  they  were  to 
look  upon  every  man  as  a  brother,  to  feel  a 
sincere  and  cordial  interest  in  his  welfare, 
and  at  meeting  to  express  Iheir  benevolence, 
in  language  corresponding  with  the  feelings 
of  their  hearts.  This  precept  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  charge  which  the  prophet 
Elisha  gave  to  his  servant  (icbaii,  not  to 
salute  any  man  he  met,  nor  return  liis  saluta- 
tion ;  for  he  wished  him  to  make  all  the 
haste  in  his  power  to  restore  the  child  of  the 
Shunamite,  who  had  laid  him  under  bo  many 
obligations.  The  manners  of  the  country 
renilered  Elisha's  precautions  particularly 
proper  and  necessary,  as  the  salutations  of 
the  east  often  take  up  a  long  time.  For  a 
similar  reason  our  Lord  himself  commanded 
his  disciples  on  one  occasion  to  salute  no 
man  by  the  way :  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  require  his  followers  to  violate 
or  neglect  an  innocent  custom,  still  less  one 
of  his  ovi'n  precepts  ;  he  only  directed  them 
to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  in  execut- 
ing his  work.  Tliis  precaution  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  length  of  time  which  their 
tedious  forms  of  salutation  required.  They 
begin  their  salutations  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, by  bringing  the  hand  down  to  the 
knees,  and  then  carrying  it  to  the  stomach. 
They  express  their  devolcdneas  to  a  person 
by  holding  down  the  hand,  as  they  do  their 
affection  by  raising  it  afterwards  to  the 
heart.  ^Vhen  they  come  close  together,  they 
take  each  other  by  the  hand  in  token  of 
friendship.  The  country  people  at  meeting 
clap  each  other's  hands  very  smartly  twenty 
or  thirty  limes  together,  without  saying  any 
thing  more  than,  "  How  do  ye  do?  I  wish 
you  good  health."  After  this  first  compli- 
es-.] 


mcnt,  many  other  friendly  questions  ahd 
the  health  of  the  family,  mentioning  each 
the  children  distinctly,  whose  ruunei  th 
know.  To  avoid  this  aseless  waste  of  tut 
our  Lord  commanded  them  to  avoid  i 
ciutomary  salutations  of  those  whom  dH 
might  happen  to  meet  by  the  way.  Ail  d 
forms  of  salutation  now  observed  ap[ 
to  have  been  in  general  uae  in  the  dan  I 
our  Lord ;  for  he  represents  a  servaot 
falling  down  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  wkl 
he  had  a  favour  to  ask  ;  and  an  inferior 
vant,  as  paying  the  same  compliment  to  ii 
first,  who  oel^ged,  it  would  aeeo,  to 
higher  class :  "  The  scrrant,  therefore,  f 
down  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lo 
have  patience  with  tnc,  and  I  will  pa' 
all.  And  his  fellow-servant  fell  do^ 
feet,  and  besought  him,  saying, 
tience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  the« 
Matt,  xviii.  26,  29-  When  Jairus  solicii 
the  ISaviour  to  go  and  heal  his  daughter,  ] 
fell  dowtt  at  his  feet :  the  apostle  Peter, 
another  occasion,  seems  to  have  fallen  dm 
at  his  knees,  in  the  same  manner  as 
modem  Arabs  fall  down  at  the  kneerof 
superior.  The  woman  who  was  afflicted  ki 
an  issue  of  blood  touched  the  hem  of  I 
garment,  and  the  Syro-Phenician  woman  f 
down  at  his  feet.  In  Persia,  the  salutati 
among  intimate  friends  is  made  by  inchiiil 
the  neck  over  each  other's  neck,  and  thi 
inclining  cheek  to  cheek ;  which  Air.  Moiil 
thinks  18  most  likely  the  foiling  upon 
neck  and  kissing,  so  frequently  mentioi 
in  scripture,  Geo.  zxxiii.  4  ;  xlv.  14 ;  Lol 
XV.  20. 

S.-VLVATION  imports,  in  general,  ■«! 
great  deliverance  from  any  enl  or  danfl 
Thus,  the  conducting  the  Israelites  thror^ 
the  Red  Sea,  and  delivering  them  out  of 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  is  called 
salvation.  But  salvation,  by  way 
ncnce,  is  applied  to  that  wonderful  A 
ance  which  our  blessed  Saviour  procured 
mankind,  by  saving  them  from  the  pi 
ment  of  their  sins ;  and  in  the  New  Ti 
ment  is  the  8ame  as  our  redemptioa 
Christ.  Thia  is  that  sal^'ation  referred  to 
St.  Paul :  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we 
lect  so  great  salvation  ? "  The 
which  Christ  purchased,  and  the  a 
ders  to  every  creature,  comprer 
greatest  blessmgs  which  €rod  can  bi 
deliverance  from  the  most  dreadful 
mankind  can  suffer.  It  contains  all 
make  the  nature  of  roan  perfect  or 
happy,  and  secures  him  from  whatcTtr 
render  his  condition  miserable.  The 
tngs  of  it  are  inexpressible,  and  beyond 
gination.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
heard,  neither  nave  entered  into  the 
of  man,  the  things  which  God  liath 
for  them  that  love  him."  For,  to 
as  Chriat  saves,  is  to  have  all  our  i 
able  sins  and  transgressions  forgi' 
bbtted  out ;  all  those  heavy  loaai 
which  oppressed  our  souls  perfectly 
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from  our  minds.  It  is  to  be  reconciled  to 
<iod,  nn<l  rcHtored  to  his  favour,  ho  that 
be  will  be  no  longer  angry,  terrible,  and 
retributive,  but  a  most  kind,  cooipaasion- 
kt«,  and  tender  Father.  It  is  to  be  at  peace 
with  him  and  with  our  consciences ;  to  have 
m  title  to  his  peculiar  love,  care,  and  protec 
tion,  all  our  da)i ;  to  be  rescued  from  the 
bondage  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  devil.  It  is  to  be  translated  from 
the  power  of  darkness,  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ :  so  that  sin  shall  reicn  no  longer  in 
oar  mortal  bodies,  but  wc  sn.ill  be  enabled 
to  *er\'e  (iod  in  newness  of  life.  It  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  true  freedom  and  liberty, 
t«  be  no  longer  under  the  control  of  blind 
ppnians,  and  hurried  on  by  our  impetuous 
to  do  what  our  reason  condemns.  It 
it  to  have  a  new  principle  of  life  infused  into 
■onr  aools  ;  to  have  the  Holy  Spirit  resident 
in  our  hearts,  whose  comfortaole  influence 
tDOst  ever  cheer  and  refresh  us,  and  by  whose 
counsels  we  may  be  alwavs  advised,  directed, 

'  governed.  It  is  to  oe  transformed  into 
the  image  of  (iod :  and  to  be  made  like  him 
h  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  all  other  per- 
fiections  of  which  man's  nature  is  capable. 

Finally,  to  l>e  saved  as  Christ  came  to  save 
■u&kinu,  is  to  be  translated,  after  this  life 
is  ended,  into  a  state  of  eternal  felicity, 
aerer  more  to  die  or  suffer,  never  more  to 
knosr  pain  and  sickness,  grief  and  sorrow, 
U>our  and  weariness,  disquiet  or  vexation, 
but  to  live  in  perfect  peace,  freedom  and 
Ubcrt}',  and  to  enjoy  the  greatest  good  after 
the  most  perfect  manner  for  ever.  It  is  to 
hare  our  uodics  raised  again,  and  re-united 
U>  onr  souls  ;  so  that  they  shall  be  no  longer 
froas,  earthly,  corruptible  bodies,  but  spirit- 
ttal.  heavenly,  iminoi-tal  ones,  fashioned  like 
■nto  C'hri»t's  glorious  body,  in  which  he  now 

at  the  right  hand  of  <.iod.  It  is  to  live  in 
city  of  the  great  King,  the  heavenly 
erusalem,  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fills 
the  place  with  pcrpetiial  light  and  bliss.  It 
M  to  spend  eternity  in  the  most  noble  and 
kallowrd  employments,  in  viewing  and  con- 
templating the  wonderful  works  of  (iod,  ad- 
Bitring  the  wisdom  of  his  providence,  adoring 
his  iniinite  love  to  the  sons  of  men,  reflect- 
iaf  on  our  own  inexpressible  happiness,  and 
■■ging  everlasting  hymns  of  praise,  joy,  and 
"""  iph  to  (jod  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
ochsafing  all  these  blessings.  It  is  to 
for  ever  in  a  place,  where  no  objects 
or  compassion,  of  anger  or  envy,  of 
or  distrust,  are  to  be  found ;  but 
all  will  increase  the  happiness  of  each 
'.  I>y  mutual  love  and  kindness.  It  is  to 
with  the  most  perfect  society,   to 

IMtored  to  tho  fellowship  of  our  fnends 
and  relations  who  have  dieu  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  to  be  with  Jesus  Christ,  to  be- 
hold his  glory,  to  live  for  ever  in  seeing  and 
■ojoying  the  great  (jod,  in  "  who^e  pre- 
i»  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
are  pleasures  for  evermore."'    This  is 

Ovation  that  Christ  has  purclioscd 
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lu ;  and  which  his  gospel  offers  to  oil  man- 
kind. 

SAM.ARIA,  one  of  the  three  diviiions  of 
the  Holy  I..and,  having  (ialilee  on  the  north, 
Judea  on  the  south,  the  river  Jordan  on  tho 
east,  and  the  MedileriTinean  ^ca  on  the  west. 
It  took  its  name  from  its  capital  city,  Sama- 
ria ;  and  formed,  together  with  Galilee  and 
some  cantons  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
the  kingdom  of  the  former.  The  general 
aspect  and  produce  of  the  countr>-  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  Judea.  But  Mr  Buck- 
ingham observes,  that  "while  in  Judea  the 
hills  are  mostly  as  bare  as  the  imagination 
ran  paint  them,  and  a  few  of  the  narrow  val- 
leys only  are  fertile,  in  Samaria,  the  very 
summits  of  the  eminences  are  as  well  clothed 
as  the  sides  of  them.  These,  with  tho  luxu- 
riant valleys  which  they  enclose,  present 
scenes  of  unbroken  verdure  in  almost  every 
point  of  view,  which  are  deUghtfulIv  varie- 
gated by  the  picturesque  forms  of  tne  hiUa 
and  vales  themselves,  enriched  by  the  occa- 
sional sight  of  wood  and  water,  in  dusters 
of  olive  and  other  trees,  and  rills  and  tor- 
rents running  among  them." 

2.  Samabia,  tho  capital  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes  that  revolted  from  the 
house  of  David.  It  was  built  by  Omri,  king 
of  Israel,  who  began  to  reign  A.  RJ.  3079, 
and  who  died  ao86.  He  bought  the  hill 
Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  silver, 
or  for  the  sun  of  684/.  7<.  6d.  It  took  the 
name  of  Samaria  from  Shemer,  the  owner  of 
the  hill,  1  Kings  xvi.  24.  Some  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  before  this  some  begin- 
nings of  a  city  in  that  place,  because,  ante- 
cedent to  the  reign  of  Omri,  there  is  mention 
made  of  Samaria,  I  Kings  xiii.  33,  A.  M. 
3030.  But  others  take  this  for  a  prolepsis, 
or  an  anticipation,  in  the  discounie  of  the 
man  of  (iod.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  Samaria  was  no  considerable 
place,  and  did  not  become  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  till  after  the  reign  of  (Jmri.  Before 
him,  the  kings  of  Israel  dwelt  at  Shechem  or 
at  Tinah.  Samaria  was  advantagemulT  situ- 
ated upon  on  agreeable  and  fruitful  hill, 
twelve  miles  from  Dothaim,  twelve  from 
Merrom,  and  four  from  Atharath.  Josephus 
says  it  was  a  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem. 
The  kinga  of  Samaria  omitted  nothing  to 
make  this  city  the  strongest,  the  finest,  and 
the  richest  that  was  possible.  Ahab  built 
there  a  palace  of  ivory,  1  Kings  xxii.  39 : 
that  is,  in  which  there  were  many  ivorj-  or- 
naments; and,  according  to  Amos,  iii.  IS, 
iv.  1,2,  it  became  the  seat  of  luxury  and 
effeminacy.  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  built 
public  places,  called  "  streets,"  in  Samaria, 
1  Kings  XX.  34  {  probably  basaars  for  trade, 
and  quarters  where  his  people  dwelt  to 
pursue  commerce.  His  son  Benhadad  be- 
sieged this  place  under  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
1  Kin^  rx.,  A.M.  3103.  It  was  besieged 
by  Shalmancser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the  ninth 
of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel, 
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2  King!)  jcvii.  G,  &c.,  wViicTi  was  the  fourth 
of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judab.  It  was  taken 
three  years  after,  A.  M.  32S3.  The  pro- 
phet Hosea,  X.  4,  9,  9,  speaks  of  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  Shalmaneser  against 
the  besieged;  and  Micah,  i.  6,  says  that  the 
city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  stones.  The 
Culhites  that  were  sent  by  Esar-haddon  to 
inhabit  the  eountry  of  Samaria  did  not  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  repair  the  ruined 
city :  they  dwelt  at  Shechem,  which  they 
made  the  capital  city  of  their  state.  They 
were  in  this  condition  when  Alexander  the 
Great  came  into  Phenicia  and  Judea.  How- 
ever, the  Cothitea  had  rebuilt  some  of  the 
houses  of  Samaria,  even  from  the  time  of 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity, 
since  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  are  spoken 
of,  E»ra  iv.  17 ;  Neh.  iv.  2.  And  the  Sama- 
ritans, being  jealous  of  the  Jews,  on  account 
of  the  favours  that  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conferred  on  them,  revolted  from  him,  vvhile 
he  was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt  Andromachus 
alive,  whom  he  had  left  governor  of  Syria. 
Alexander  soon  marched  against  them,  took 
Samaria,  and  appointed  Macedonians  to  in- 
habit it,  giinng  the  country  round  it  to  the 
Jews;  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  culti- 
vation, he  exempted  them  from  tribute.  The 
kings  of  Eg)'pt  and  Syria,  who  succeeded 
Alexander,  deprived  them  of  the  property  of 
this  country.  But  Alexander  Balas,  king  of 
Syria,  restored  to  Jonathan  Alaccabseus  the 
cities  of  Lydda,  Ephrem,  and  Ramatha, 
which  he  cut  off  from  the  country  of  Sama- 
ria, I  Mac.  x.  30,  33 ;  xi.  28,  34.  Lastly, 
the  Jews  re-entered  into  the  full  possession 
of  this  whole  country  under  John  Hircanus, 
the  Asmonean,  who  took  Samaria,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  made  the  river  run 
through  its  ruins.  It  continued  in  this  state 
till  A.  M.  3947,  when  Aulus  Gabinius,  the 
proconsul  of  Syria,  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Gabiniana.  Yet  it  remained  very 
inconsiderable  till  Herod  the  Great  restored 
it  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

The  sacred  autnors  of  the  New  Testament 
speak  but  little  of  Samaria ;  and  when  they 
do  mention  it,  the  country  is  rather  to  be 
understood  than  the  city,  Luke  xvii.  1 1 ; 
John  iv.  4,  5.  After  the  death  of  Stephen, 
Acts  viii.  1,  2,  3,  when  the  disciples  were 
dispersed  through  the  cities  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  Philip  made  several  converts  in 
this  city.  There  it  was  that  Simon  iNIagus 
resided,  and  thither  Peter  and  John  went  to 
commimicate  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Travellers  give  the  following  account  of 
its  present  state :— Sebaslc  is  the  name  which 
Herod  gave  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sama- 
ria, the  imperial  city  of  the  ten  tribes,  in 
honour  of  Augustus  (Sebastos)  Ctesar,  when 
he  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  converting  the 
greater  part  of  it  into  a  citadel,  and  erecting 
Here  a  noble  temple.  "  The  situation,"  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  "  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  strong  by  nature;  more  so,  I  think,  than 
Jerusalem.  It  stands  on  a  fine,  large,  insu- 
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latcd  hill,  compos.sefl  all  around  by  a 
deep  valley ;  and  when  fortified,  m  it  h 
stated  to  have  been  by  Herod,  one  •OoU 
have  imagined  that,  in  the  ancietil  sr0tm  di 
warfare,  nothing  but  famine  could  hitt  i*. 
duccd  such  a  place.  TTie  valley  is  surronaded 
by  four  hills,  one  on  each  side,  which  an 
cultivated  in  terraceti  up  to  the  top,  tova 
with  grain,  and  planted  wKh  fig  and  afas 
trees,  as  is  also  tne  valley.  The  hill  of, 
maria  likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a 
equal  to  any  of  the  adjoining  mofnl 
Tne  present  %'illage  is  small  and  poor,  ad, 
after  passing  the  valley,  the  ascent  to  it  ■ 
very  steep.  Viewed  from  the  station  of  «* 
tents,  it  is  extremely  interesting,  both  &•• 
its  natural  situation,  and  from  the  pictORSfst 
remains  of  a  mined  convent,  of  good  gooir 
architecture.  Havin^^  passed  the  village,  t^ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  first  terrace,  Am 
is  a  number  of  columns  still  standia^.  I 
counted  twelve  in  one  row,  besides  snaii 
that  stood  apart,  the  brothcrless  renniai  «C 
other  rows.  The  situation  is  extremely  d^ 
lightful,  and  my  guide  informed  me,  tltf 
they  belonged  to  the  serai,  or  palace.  <ti 
the  next  terrace  there  are  no  remains  of  oU 
building,  but  heaps  of  stone  and  Vuaimi 
rubl)i$h  mixed  with  the  soil  in  grrat  Re- 
fusion. Ascending  to  the  third  or  hifaoi 
terrace,  the  traces  of  former  building  ■«• 
not  so  numerous,  but  we  enjoyed  a  delirht 
ful  view  of  the  surroundinjj  country.  Tfct 
eye  passed  over  the  deep  valley  that  eaeoB- 
passes  the  hiU  of  Sebaste,  and  rested  ob  Ik 
mountains  beyond,  that  retieated  ai  tk« 
rose  with  a  gentle  slope,  and  met  therk* 
in  every  direction,  like  a  book  buduolte 
perusal  on  a  reading-desk.  This  was  6t 
scat  of  the  capital  of  the  short-lived  lal 
viicked  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  on  the  bad 
these  mountains  the  eye  surveys  the 
many  bloody  conflicts  and  many  ra( 
events.  Here  tho?e  holy  men  of  God, 
and  Eliiha,  spoke  their  tremendous  wara^ 
in  the  cars  of  their  incorrigible  rulen,  til 
wrought  their  miracles  in  the  sight  of  all  ti< 
people.  From  this  lofty  enunence  »e  it- 
scended  to  the  south  side  of  the  hiU,  aksi 
we  saw  the  remains  of  a  stately  ctHtamfk 
tliat  stretches  along  this  beautinil  erpoM* 
from  east  to  west.  Sixty  columns  ait  «d 
standing  in  one  row.  The  shafts  ue  pb*< 
and  fragments  of  Ionic  volutes,  that  li«  «* 
tered  about,  testify  the  oixler  to  which  tM 
belonged.  These  arc  probably  the  relio  « 
some  of  the  magaifice  nt  structurra  with  wtei 
Herod  the  Great  adorned  Samaria.  Noos  rf 
the  walls  rem^n."  Mr.  Buckingham  siA^ 
tions  a  current  tradition,  that  the  xfvnw  ' 
columns  formed  a  part  of  Herod's  p»h«» 
According  to  his  account,  there  were  r<i»y- 
three  of  these  columns  erect  in  1«I6.  b«rf" 
others  prostrate  ;  all  without  capitsii.  h 
sephas  states,  that,  about  the  middk  d  Ai 
city,  Herod  built  "  a  lacred  place,  of  i  fc 
long  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  adorwJ  ' 
with  all  sorts  of  (l«*caratioa* .-  and  ^ 
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•nctcd   &   tcmnlr,    illustrinii<!    for    IhiIIi    its 
hfgcoeM  and  licauty."     It  ix  proli.iljle  ihat 
thcM  columng  belonged  to  it.   On  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  nine  summit  are  the  remains, 
Mr.  BurkioKham  vtates,  of  another  build- 
ing. "  of  which  eight  large  and  eight  small 
columns  are  still  standing,  with  many  others 
fallen  near  them.     These  also  are  without 
capitals,  and  are  of  a  smaller  sise  and  of  an 
iannor  stone  to  the  others."    "  In  the  walla 
of  tb«  huml>le  dwellings  forming  the  modern 
village,  portions  of  sculptured  bbcks  of  stone 
■n  perceived,  and  even  fra^nnents  of  granite 
pQlant  have  been  worked  into  the  masonry." 
SAMARITAN'S,  an  ancient  sect  among 
the  Jews,  still  subsisting  in  some  parts  of 
the  Levant,  under  the  same  name.    Its  origin 
WM  in  the  lime  of  Rehoboam,  under  whose 
rvign  a  division  was  made  of  the  people  of 
lar»cl  into  two  distinct  kingdoms.     One  of 
kingdoms,  called  Judah,  consisted  of 
aa  adnered  to  Rehoboam  and  the  house 
iTid :    the  other  retained  the  ancient 
of  Israelites,  under  the  command  of 
The  capital  of  the  state  of  these 
_           WM  Samaria;  and  hence  it  was  that 
tf^y  were  denominated  Samaritans.     Some 
affinn  that  Stlmanaur,  king  of  Assyria, 
haviag  conqnered  Samaria,  led  the  wnole 
people  captive  into  the  remotest  parts  of  hia 
ipiTt,  and  filled  their  places  with  coloniea 
Mbrlonianf.  Cutheans,  and  other  idola- 
These   finding  themselves  daily  de- 
'  by  wild  bca.Hts,  it  is  said,  desired  an 
.tish  priest  to  instruct  them  in  the  an- 
il laws  and  customs  of  the  land  they  in- 
Ittbitcd.    Thia  was  granted  them ;  and  tbev 
tlmceforth  ceased  to  be  incommoded  witn 
may  beasts.  However,  with  the  law  nf  Mo.scn, 
User  ttill  retained  somewhat  uf  th<eir  ancient 
idolatry.     The  rabbins  say.  they  adored  the 
of  a  dove  on  Mount  Iterixim.     As  the 
ted  tnliCJi  bad  no  more  of  the  scriptures 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  so  the  priest 
d  bring  no  others  with  him  bcsidea  those 
ks  written  in  the  old  Phenician  letters. 
|Hin  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
byliiniOi  i-aptivity,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
I  the  temple,  the  religion  ot  the 
■  tved  another  aUeration  on  the 
umiit;  u(ia«ion:  One  of  the  sons  of  Je- 
the   High    Priest,  whom  Josephus 
Manafkseh.   married    the    daughter   of 
SsabalLc  the  Horonite;  but  the  law  of  (.lod 
fcavintr   forbidden  the  intermarriages  of  the 
tvith  any  other  nation,   Nehemiah 
If  to  reform  this  corruption,  which 
bad  kprcad  into  many  Jewish  nroiliea,  and 
oUi<ed  all  that  had  taken  strange  wires  im- 
flMuaiely  to  part  with  them,  Neh.  ziii.  23—30. 
Manasaeh.  unwdling  to  surrender  his  wife, 
Ikd  to  S^iiiianaj    and  many  otliers  in  the 
aainc  circumstances,  and  with  similar  dispo^ 
■ilaoti,  went  and  settled  under  the  proteclioa 
ol  Saobtllat,  govemar  of  Samaria.  .Manisseh 
brooght  with  him  some  other  apostate  priests, 
with  many  other  Jews,  who  disliked  the  re- 
made by  ' 
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and  now  the  .^nm  an  Inns,  havin(;  ohtiined  B 
High  Priest,  and  other  priests  of  tht  dcBccnd- 
ants  from  Aaron,  were  soon  brouglit  off  from 
the  worship  of  the  fal.tc  goils,  and  became  as 
much  enemies  to  idolatry  as  the  best  of  the 
Jews.  However.  Manasseh  gave  them  no 
other  scriptures  besides  the  Pentateuch,  lest, 
if  they  had  the  other  8cripture<i,  they  shoulil 
then  find  that  Jerusalem  was  the  only  place 
where  they  should  offer  their  sacrifices.  From 
that  time  the  worship  of  the  Samaritans  came 
much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Jews,  and  they 
afterwards  obtained  leave  of  Alexander  tha 
Great  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  (jerizim, 
near  the  citv  of  Samana,  in  imitation  of  the 
temple  at  Jesusolem,  where  they  practised 
the  Kame  forms  of  worship.  7'o  this  moun. 
tain  and  temple  the  Samaritan  woman  of 
Sychar  refers  in  her  discourse  with  our  Sa- 
viour, John  iv.  20.  The  Samaritans  soon 
after  revolted  from  Alexander,  who  drove 
them  out  of  Samaria,  introduced  Macedo- 
nians in  their  room,  and  gave  the  province 
of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.  This  circumstance 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  increase 
the  hatred  and  animosity  between  those  two 
people.  When  any  Israelite  deserved  punish- 
ment on  account  of  the  violation  of  Kome 
important  point  of  the  law,  he  presently  took 
refuge  in  Samaria  or  Schechem,  and  em- 
braced the  worship  at  the  tem])le  of  (ierizim. 
When  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  were  proiq)er- 
ous,  the  Samaritans  did  not  fail  to  call  them- 
selves Hebrews,  and  of  the  race  of  Abraham. 
But  when  the  Jews  suffered  ])ersecution,  the 
Samaritans  disowned  them,  and  alleged  that 
they  were  Phenicians  originally,  or  descended 
from  Joseph,  or  Manasseh  his  eon.  lliis  was 
their  practice  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi. 
phanes.  It  is  certain,  the  modem  Sama- 
ritans are  far  from  idolatry;  some  of  the  moat 
learned  among  the  Jewish  doctors  own,  that 
they  observe  the  law  of  Moses  more  rigidly 
than  the  Jews  themselves.  They  have  a 
Hebrew  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  the  Jews  j  and 
written  tn  different  characters,  commonly 
called  Samaritan  characters;  which  Origen, 
Jerom,  and  other  fathers  and  critics,  ancient 
and  modem,  take  to  be  the  primitive  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  others 
maintain  the  contrary.  The  point  of  prefer- 
ence, as  to  purity,  antiouity,  &c.,  of  the  two 
Pentateuchs.isalso  much  disputed  by  modem 
critics. 

The  Samaritans  arc  now  few  in  number ; 
though  it  is  not  very  long  since  they  pre- 
tended to  have  priests  descended  directly 
from  the  family  of  Aaron.  They  were 
chiefly  found  at  Gaza,  Neapolis  or  Shechem, 
(the  ancient  Sichemor  Nuplouse,j  Damascuji, 
Cairo,  Sec.  They  had  a  temple,  or  chapel. 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  they  performed 
their  sacrifices.  They  have  also  synagogues 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and  also  in  Kgvpt. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  being  curious  to  know  ifieir 
usages,  wrote  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt, 
"•to  tha  Hkfaftiaitci  the  wboto  lect.  wha 
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resiiled  at  Neapolis.  They  returned  two 
■nswers,  dated  in  the  year  998  of  the  Hcgira 
of  Mahomet.  These  anawcrs  never  came  to 
the  hands  of  Scaliger.  Tliey  are  now  in  the 
library  at  Paris,  and  have  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  father  Morin,  priest  oLthe 
oratory;  and  printed  in  the  collection  of 
letters  of  that  father  in  lingland,  1662,  under 
the  title  of  "  Aittiquitatrs  Ecclesia;  Orienla- 
lU."  M.  Simon  has  inserted  a  French  trans- 
lation in  the  first  edition  of  "Ceremonies  et 
Crmtumtt  des  Juifa,"  in  the  manner  of  a 
supplement  to  Leo  de  Rlodena.  In  the 
first  of  these  answers,  written  in  the  name 
of  the  assembly  of  Israel,  in  Egypt,  they 
declare  that  they  celebrate  the  passover 
every  year,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  on  Mount  Gerizim.  and  that  he  who 
then  did  the  office  of  High  Priest  was  called 
Eleazar,  a  descendant  of  Phinehas,  son  of 
Aaron.  In  the  second  answer,  which  is  in 
the  name  of  the  Hisb  Priest  Eleazar,  and 
the  synagogue  of  Snechem,  they  declare, 
tliat  tney  keep  the  sabbath  in  all  the  rigour 
with  which  it  is  enjoined  in  the  book  of 
Exodus ;  none  among  them  stirring  out  of 
doors  but  to  the  synagogue.  They  add, 
that  they  begin  the  feast  of  the  passover 
with  the  sacrifice  appointed  for  that  purpose 
in  Exodus ;  that  they  sacrifice  nowhere  else 
but  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  that  they  observe 
the  feasts  of  han'est,  the  expiation,  the  ta. 
bemacles,  kc.  They  add  farther,  that  they 
never  defer  ciroumcision  beyond  the  eightn 
day  ;  never  marry  their  nieces,  as  the  Jews 
do;  have  but  one  wife,-  and,  in  fine,  do 
nothing  but  what  is  commanded  in  the  law  : 
whereas  the  Jews  freauently  abandon  the 
law  to  follow  the  inventions  of  their  rabbins. 
At  the  time  when  they  wrote  to  Scaliger, 
they  reckoned  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
High  Priests ;  affirmed  that  the  Jews  had  no 
High  Prie.sts  of  the  race  of  Phinehas;  and 
that  the  Jews  belied  them  in  calling  them 
Cutheans ;  for  that  they  are  descended  from 
the  tribe  of  Joseph  bv  Ephraim. 

SAMSON,  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  Judges  xiii.  3,  &c.  We  are  nowhere 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  hia  mother. 
He  was  bom.  A.  M.  2649i  and  was  a  Nazarite 
from  bis  infancy,  by  the  divine  command. 
He  was  brought  up  in  a  place  called  the 
ramp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Estaol, 
Judges  xiii.  25.  His  extraordinary  achieve, 
jnents  are  particularly  recorded  m  Judges 
xiv. — xvi.  "  Faith"  is  attributed  to  him  oy 
St.  Paul,  though  whether  he  retained  it  to 
the  end  of  his  life  may  be  doubted.  He  is 
not  inaptly  called  by  an  old  writer,  "  a 
rough  behevcr." 

SAMUEL,  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  of 
Hannah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  family  of 
Kohath.  was  born,  A,  M.  2.S4S.  He  was  an 
eminent  inspired  prophet,  historian,  and  the 
seventeenth  and  kit  judge  of  Israel;  and 
died  in  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
two  years  before  Said,  A.  Si.  2947,  1  Sam. 
XXV.  To  Samuel  are  ucribed  the  book  of 
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Judges,  that  of  Ruth,  and  ibe  fint  I 
Samuel.  There  is.  indeed,  gfreat  pr 
that  he  composed  the  first  twenty-foor  i 
ters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel ;  lixkce  dvf 
contain  nothing  but  what  he  might  kn* 
written,  and  such  transactions  as  he  m 
chiefly  concerned  in.  However,  in  thai 
chapters  there  are  some  small  tddtl 
which  seem  to  have  been  inserted  after  ] 
death.  Samuel  beg«n  the  order  of  the  i 
phets,  which  was  never  discontinued  till  tla 
death  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  Actsiiitl  ~ 
From  early  youth  to  hoary  years,  thetl^ 
ter  of  Samuel  is  one  on  which  the  miad  j 
with  veneration  and  delight. 

SANDALLAT,  the  governor  of  the  ( 
ites  or  Samaritans,   and    an    enemy  toj 
Jews.     He  was  a  native  of  Horon,  a  i 
beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  M 
ites,  Neh.  ii.  10,  19;  iv. ;  vi. 

SANCTIFICATION,  that  work  of  i 
grace  by  which  we   are    renewed  after! 
image  of  God,  set  apart  for  his  serviccj 
enabled  to  die  unto  sin  and  live  unto 
ousnesB.     Sanctification  is  either  of 
whereby  we  are  renewed  after  the  ii 
God,  in  knowledge,  righteouane«9  and' 
hoUness.  Eph.  iv.  24  ;  CoL  iii.  19 ;  or  of  ] 
tice,  whereby  we  die  unto  sin,  have  its  ^ 
destroyed  in  us,  cease   from  the  love  i 
practice  of  it,  hate  it  an  aliooiinable,  aad| 
unto  righteousness,   loving    and    *ta 
good  works,  Titus  ii.  II,  12.     Sanettfie 
camprehends  all  the  graces  of  kno 
faith,  repentance,  love,   humility,  Kd,| 
tience,  &c.,  and  the  exercise  of  tnera  ix 
conduct  towards  God  or  mui,  GaL  T. 
24;    1   Peter  i.   15.  16;    Matt,  v.^    ' 
Sanctification  in  this  world  most  be  i 
plcte ;  the  whole  nature  must  be  sane 
all   sin  must  be    utt«rly   aboli.<hcd,  or] 
soul  can  never  be  admitted  into  the  gle 
presence  of  God,  Heb.  rii.  14  ;  1  Peter  i.| 
Rev.  xxi.  27 ;  yet  the  saints,  while  he 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  warfare  with  Mtui] 
his  temptations,  with  the  world  and  it*  i 
ence,  2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  Gal.  v.  17,  24;  Ro 
23;  1  John  ii.  15,  I6. 

SANCTIFY.     In  the  Old  Test 
sanctify  often  denotes  to   separate 
common  to  a  holy  purpose ;  to  set  ap 
consecrate  to  <tod  as  his  Ktecial 
and  for  his  service.      Our   Lord  ilsvi 
this  term,  whea  he  says,  "  For  their  i 
sanctify  myself,"  John  xvii.  19;  tlut  I 
separate  and  dedicate  myself  to  b*  a  i 
to  God  for  them,  "  that   ibey  also 
sanctified  through  the  truth;"  ti 
they  may  be  cleansed  from  the  | 
L'nder  the  law  of  Moaes,  Uier«  wasi  i 
purity,  or  ceremonial  Hanctlficatioa. 
might  be  obtained  by  the  obMrvaacc 
ternal  rites  and  ordinances,  whik  . 
were  destitute  of  internal  purity  or  ho 
Ever)-  defiled  person  was  made  "  com 
and  excluded  from  the  privil*^  oTiriglll 
draw  nigh  to  God  in  his  solemn  wanhtp:  Wl 
in  his  purification  he  was  agam  i  '  ' 
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edriffht.  Hence  8andaIabeingfhatofaseiTBnt,t1ieexprMriaiu 

lod  of  bulla  and  of  the  Baptaat,  "whose  ihoea  I  am  not  wor- 

leifer  sprinkling  thy  to  bear,"  "  whose  shoe'latchet  I  am  not 

into  the  purify-  worthy  to  unloose,"  wai  an  acknowledgment 

3.  These  things  of  his  great  inferiority  to  Christ,  and  that 

worth  or  value ;  Christ  was  bis  Lord.    To  poll  off  the  nn> 

institutions,  in-  dais  on  entering  a  sacred  place,  or  the  hoiise 

lings  of  the  new  of  a  person  of  distinction,  was  the  naual 

"  good  thin^  mark  of  respect.    They  were  taken  care  of 

lierefore  God  is  by  the  attendant  servant.    At  the  doors  of 

prophets  as  de-  an  Indian  pagoda,  there  are  as  many  tundal* 

other  new  than  and  slippers  hung  up,  as  there  are  hats  in  our 

1  had  ordained  places  of  worship. 

m  1.  8.  9 ;  U.  16.        SANHEDRIM,  SANHEDRIN,  or  SYN- 

ow  at  an  end;  EDRIUM,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  the 

le  state  of  things  supreme  council,  or  court  of  judicature,  of 

er  circumcision  that  republic ;  in  which  were  dispatched  all 

rcumcision,  but  the  great  afiairs  both  of  religion  and  policy, 

signified,  name-  The  word  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  mUrttpur, 

MM,  is  no  less  a  council,  assembly,  or  company  of  people  sit- 

rivilegcs  of  the  ting  together ;  from  v^r,  togetker,  and  IS^  a 

>f  those  estemal  ttat.    Many  of  the  learned  agree,  that  it  was 

of  the  law.  instituted  by  Moses,  Numbers  xi. ;  and  con- 

iHi-B.  sisted  at  first  of  seventy  elders,  who  judged 

only  soles  tied  finally  of  all  causes  and  affairs ;  and  that  they 

ngs :  afterwards  subsisted,  without  intermission,  from  Moses 

last  they  called  to  Esra,  Deut.  zxvii.  1 ;  xxxi.  9 1  Joshua 

Judith  went  to  xxiv.  1,  31 ;  Judges  ii.  7;  2  Chron.  xiz.  8; 

he  put  sandals  Exek.  viii.  11.    Others  wUl  have  it,  that  tho 

lis  ravished  his  council  of   seventy  elders,  established  by 

ley  were  a  mag-  Moses,  was  temporary,  and  did  not  hold 

proper  only  to  after  hia  death ;  adding,  that  we  find  no  sign 

ich  as  dressed  of  any  such  perpetual  and  infaUible  tribunal 

liut  there  were  throughout  the  whole  Old  Testament ;  and 

n,  and  of  mean  that  the  sanhedrim  was  first  set  up  in  tho 

I  like  not  to  take  time  when  the  Maccabees,  or  Asmoneans, 

is  l)rother's  wife  took  upon  themselves  the  administration  of 

:rs,  iindsay.  My  the  government  under  the  title  of  High 

-form  thedutyof  IViests,  and  afterwards  of  kings,  that  is, 

all  his  brother's  after  the  persecution  of  Antioclius.    This 

presence  of  the  is  by  far  tne  most  probable  opinion.    The 

im  off  his  foot,  Jews,    however,    contend    strenuously   for 

1  say,  So  shall  it  the  antiquity  of  their  great  sanhedrim :  M. 

•  ill  not  build  up  Simon  strengthens  and  defends  their  proofs, 

his  name  shall  and  M.  Le  Clerc  attacks  them.    Whatever 

ise  of  him  who  may  be  the  origin  and  establishment  of  the 

'  Deuteronomy  sanhedrim,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  subsisting 

lerves  that  the  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  since  it  u  spoken 

usually    means  of  in  the  Gospels,  Matthew  t.  21 ;    Mark 

ole  fastened  on  xiii.  9  i    xiv.  55 ;    xv.  1 ;    and  since   Jesus 

nncr ;  and  that  Christ  himself  was  arraigned  and  condemned 

ling  of  the  word  by  it ;   that  it  was  held  at  Jerusalem ;   and 

e  superficies  of  that  the  decision  of  all  the  most  impor- 

mbmit,  that  the  tant  afiairs  amone  the  Jews  belonged  to  it. 

>wiug  purpose :  The  president  of  this  assembly  was  called 

lose  the  sandal  nasi,  or  prince;  his  deputy  was  called  ab- 

band's  brother ;  hetk-d'M,  father  of  the  bouse  of  judgment ; 

ir  Blurface,  (that  and  the  sub-deputy  was  called  ckaea*,  tho 

say,  &c.    This  wise :  the  rest  were  denominated  ttthnim, 

certain  customs  elders  or  senators.    The  room  in  which  thev 

told  that  in  a  sat  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was  built 

I   husband,   for  without  the  temple,  and  half  within ;  that  is, 

r  intimacy,  the  one  semicircle  of  the  room  was  within  the 

ikes  oft'  her  own  compass  of  the  temple ;  and  as  it  was  never 

in  case  uf  com-  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  temple,  they  tell 

's  brother,   she  us  this  part  was  for  those  who  stood  up;  the 

pon  it.  other  ludf,  or  semicircle,  extended  without 

nd  carrying  the  the  holy  place,  and  here  Ute  judges  saJL.  t^ 
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nn»i,  OT  prince,  not  on  n  throne  at  the  end  of 
the  hull,  havinji:  his  deputy  at  Li«  rixht  hand, 
and  his  8ul>-dc|juty  at  his  left  ;  the  other 
senators  were  ranged  in  order  on  each  ride. 

The  sanhedrim  subsisted  until  the  dcstrur. 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  but  its  authority  was 
almost  reduced  to  nothing,  from  the  time  in 
which  the  Jewish  nation  hecame  subject  to 
the  Human  empire.  The  rabbins  pretend, 
that  the  Nanhedrim  has  always  subsisted  io 
their  nation  from  the  time  of  Moies  to  the 
destnitlion  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans ; 
and  ihcy  maintain  that  it  consiHtcd  of  seventy 
counsellon,  six  out  of  each  tribe,  and  Moses 
MS  president ;  and  thus  the  number  was 
■erenly-one :  but  six  senators  out  of  each 
tribe  make  the  number  seventy-two,  which, 
with  the  president,  constitute  a  council  of 
seventy-three  persons,  and  therefore  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  some  authors  that  this 
was  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  san- 
hedrim. As  to  the  personal  qualifications  of 
the  judges  of  this  court,  it  was  required  that 
thfy  should  be  of  untainted  birth  ;  and  they 
were  often  of  the  race  of  the  priests  or  Le- 
vites,  or  of  the  number  of  inferior  judges,  or 
of  the  lesser  sanhedrim,  which  consisted  of 
twenly-lhrec  jud^ccs.  They  were  to  be  skil- 
ful in  the  HTitten  and  tra(1ition.al  law ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  study  magic,  dinnation, 
fortune- telling,  physic,  astrology,  arithmetic, 
and  languages.  It  was  also  required,  that 
none  of  them  should  be  eunuchs,  usurers, 
decrcnid  or  deformed,  or  gamesters ;  and 
that  tney  should  be  of  mature  age,  rich,  and 
of  good  countenance  and  body,  llius  say 
the  rabbins. 

The  authority  of  the  sanhedrim  was  very 
eslensire.  This  council  decided  causes 
brought  before  it  by  apjieal  from  inferior 
courts.  The  king.  High  Priest,  and  prophets 
were  subject  toils  jurisdiction.  Tlie  general 
officers  of  the  nation  were  brought  before 
the  sanhedrim.  How  far  their  right  of 
judging  in  capital  cases  extended,  and  how 
long  it  continued,  have  been  subjects  of  con- 
troversy. Among  the  rabbins  it  has  been  a 
generally  received  opinion,  that,  about  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
their  nation  had  been  deprived  of  the  power 
of  life  and  <]eatli.  And  most  authors  assert, 
that  this  privilege  was  taken  from  them  ever 
since  iluuea  was  made  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  that  is,  after  the  banishment 
of  Archelaus.  Others,  however,  maintain 
that  the  Jews  had  still  the  j)ower  of  life  and 
death ;  hut  tliat  this  privilege  was  restricted 
to  crimes  committed  against  their  law,  and 
depended  upon  the  governor's  will  and  plea- 
sure. In  the  time  of  iMo.ses,  this  council  was 
held  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
testimony.  As  soon,  as  the  jjeojile  were  in 
possession  of  the  land  of  promise,  the  san- 
nedrim  followed  the  tibemaclc,  and  it  con- 
tinued at  Jerusakra,  whither  it  was  removed, 
till  the  captivity.  During  the  captivity  it 
was  kept  at  Babylon.  .After  tiic  return  from 
Babylon,  it  remained  at  Jerusalem,  as  it  is 
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said,  to  the  time  of  the  sirarii  or 
afterwards  it  was  remove*!  to  Jamn 
to  Jericho,    to    IJzzah,    to    Scpl: 
Bethsamia,  to  i>ephori9,  and  last  of  tH 
Tiberias,  where  it  continued    till   its 
extinction.     Such  is  the  account  which 
Jews   give   of    their   sanhedrim.       But. 
stated   above,    much    of    this  is  dispui 
Petau  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  sanhedi 
to  the  period  when  (iabinius  was 
of  Judea,  by  whom  were  erected  tri 
the  five  cities  of  Judea,  namely,  Ji 
Ciadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,    and   Sepht 
Grotius  agrees  in  the  date  of  its  coi 
ment  with  the  rabbins,  hut  he  fises  il 
nation  at  the  beginning  of   Herod 
Basnage  places  it  under  Judas  Maccal 
and  his  brother  Jonathan.    L7pon  the 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  urig:ii 
sanhedrim  has  nut  been   satisfactoi ' 
tained  ;  and  that  the  council  of  the 
elders,  established  by  Moses,  was  not 
the   Hebrews  understood    by  the 
sanhedrim. 

Before  the  death  of  our  Saviour, 
famous  rabbins  bad  been  pre»-idents  of 
sanhedrim,  namely  HiUel  and  ScF 
who  entertained  very  difTerent  opiniovi 
several  subjects,  and  particularly  dat 
divorce.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  qui 
which  the  pharisees  put  to  Jesus  Chrat 
that  head,  Matthew  lix.  3.  (See 
Hillel  had  iMenaliem  for  his  aasodata  in 
presidency  of  the  sanhedrim.  But  the 
tifterwiirds  deserted  that  hanourshle 
and  joined  himself,  with  a  threat  numbir 
his  disci|)les,  to  the  party  of  Herod  And] 
who  promoted  the  levying  of  taxes 
use  of  the  Roman  emperors  with.L 
might.  These  were  probably  the  HM 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  Alattbew  xii  1 
To  Hillel  succcecled  Simeon  his  son, 
by  some  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  who  took  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
Luke  ii.  28,  and  pubUcly  acknowledgisd  ki 
to  be  the  Messiah.  If  this  be  the  osr,  d 
Jewish  sanhedrim  had  for  president  » 
that  was  entirely  disposed  to  embrace  CI 
tjanity.  Gamaliel,  the  son  and 
of  Simeon,  seems  to  have  been  also  sf 
candid  disposition  and  character  tta 
were  several  inferior  sanhedrim?  io  W* 
tine,  all  depending  cm  the  great  tashoira 
at  Jcnisalem.  The  inferior  sanhedriiB  " 
sisted  each  of  twenty-tliree  persons; 
there  was  one  in  each  city  and  lo^m.  S*» 
say,  that  to  have  a  right  to  hold  i 
hedrim,  it  was  requisite  there  sbouU  ^ 
one  himdred  and  twenty  inliahitsnt"  !«•'' 
place.  Where  the  inhabitants  r.i 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ' 
only  established  three  judges.  In  vr  t'- 
as  well  as  the  inferior  sanbedrim  *wf  •• 
scribes ;  the  one  to  write  down  the  itiftlf 
of  those  who  were  for  condemnatMa.  * 
other  to  take  down  the  sufiragea  of  ^ 
who  were  for  absolution.  ' 

SAPPHIRE,  -i>D3.  Exod.xiiv.  lini»«»* 
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18 ;  Job  ixviii.  6, 16 ;  Cantic.  v.  14 ;    Isai. 
liv.  1 1 :  Exek.  i.  26;  x.  1 ;  xsviii.  13,  <r<hr^ipat, 
Rt^.  xa.  19.  only.     That  this  is  the  sap. 
phire.  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  Septua- 
gint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  genend  run  of 
commentators,  ancient  and  modem,   agree 
in  this.    The  sapphire  is  a  pellucid  gem. 
In  its  finest  state  it  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  valuable,  and  second  only  to  the  dia- 
mond in  lustre,  hardness,  and  value.    Its 
proper  colour  is  pure  blue ;  in  the  choicest 
■pecimens  it  is  of  the  deepest  azure ;  and  in 
o^ers  varies  into  paleness,  in  shades  of  all 
dcfrrees  between  that  and  a  |>ure  crvstal 
brightness,   without  the  least  tinge  ot  co- 
lour, but  with  a  lustre  much  superior  to 
the  crystal.     The  oriental  sapphire  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable.    It  is  trans]>a- 
mit,  of  a  fine  sky  colour,  sometimes  varie* 
gtted  with  veins  of  a  white  sparry  substance, 
and  distinct  separate  spots  of  a  gold  colour. 
IVhence  it  is  tnat  the  prophets  aescribe  the 
tlirone  of  God  like  unto  sapphire,  Eiek.  i. 
36 ;  z.  1.     Isaiah  liv.  II,  13.  prophesying  the 
future  grandeur  of  Jerusalem,  Kays, 

**  ■thoU,  I  lay  Ihy  itooa  In  cein«nt  of  nrmilUan. 
And  U17  foundaliam  with  upphtra: 
Aad  I  will  make  Otj  battloncoa  of  raUo, 
Ab4  Ut7  (>(■  of  carbttBcIa  I 
Aad  Uw  wbol*  drcuH  of  tbj  wsUi  ihall  be  ot  fndom 


"  "^jlieae  seem."  says  Bishop  Lowth,"  to  be 
general  images  to  express  beauty,  magnifi- 
cence, purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree- 
ably to  the  iaeas  of  tne  eastern  nations ;  and 
to  nave  never  been  intended  to  be  strictly 
■cratinised,  or  minutely  and  particularly  ex- 
plained, as  if  they  had  each  of  them  some 
precise  moral  or  spiritual  meaning."  Tobit, 
adiL  16,  17,  in  his  prophecy  of  the  final 
restoration  of  Israel,  describes  the  New  Je- 
mstdem  in  the  same  oriental  manner :  "  For 
Jerusalem  shall  be  built  up  with  sapphires, 
and  emeralds,  and  precious  stones ;  thy  walls 
and  towers,  and  battlements,  with  pure  gold. 
And  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  paved 
with  the  beryl  and  carbuncle,  and  with  stones 
of  Ophir."    Rev.  xxi.  18—21. 

iJARAH,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  his 
•iatCT,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  by  the  same 
§Hii»r,  but  not  the  same  mother.  Gen.  xz. 
IS.     Sec  Abraham. 

SARDIS,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  for- 
moly  the  capital  of  Croesus,  king  of  the 
Itfdians.  The  church  of  Sardis  was  one  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  to  which  the 
writer  of  the  Apocal^se  was  directed  to 
aend  an  epistle.  Rev.  lii.  l — 3. 

SARDIUS,  OIK,  so  called  from  ito  red- 
■Mtaa,  Exod.  xxviii.  17;  xxxix.  10;  Ezek. 
joniii.  13 ;  v^^Xas,  Rev.  xxi.  20 ;  a  precious 
•tone  of  a  blood-red  colour.  It  took  iu 
Greek  name  from  Sardis,  where  the  best  of 
than  were  found. 

SARDONYX,  <r«(AJ»uC.  Rev.  xxi.  20.  A 
pncioas  stone  which  seems  to  have  its  name 
mm  its  resemblance  partly  to  the  sardius 
and  partly  to  the  onyx.  It  is  generallv 
tingea  with  black  and  ok>od  colour,  whicn 
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arc  distinguished  from  each  other  by  circles 
or  rows,  so  distinct  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  efiect  of  art. 

SATAN  signifies  an  adversary  or  enemy, 
and  is  commonly  applied  in  the  scriptures 
to  the  devil,  or  the  chief  of  the  fallen  an- 
gels. By  collecting  the  passages  where  Sa- 
tan, or  the  devil,  is  mentioned,  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  he  fell  from  heaven  with  his 
company;  that  God  cast  him  down  from 
thence  for  the  punishment  of  his  pride ;  that 
by  his  envy  and  malice,  sin,  death,  and  all 
other  evils  came  into  the  world ;  that,  by  the 
permission  of  God,  he  exercises  a  sort  of 
government  in  the  world  over  subordinate 
apostate  angels  like  himself;  that  God  malces 
use  of  him  to  prove  good  men,  and  chastise 
bad  ones ;  that  he  is  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  false  prophets  and  seducers ;  that 
it  is  he,  or  his  af^ents,  that  torment  or  pos- 
sess men,  and  mspire  them  with  evil  de- 
signs, as  when  he  suggested  to  David, 
the  numbering  of  the  people,  to  Judaa 
to  betray  his  Lord  ana  Master,  and  to 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  conceal  the  price 
of  their  field ;  that  he  is  full  of  rage  like  a 
roaring  lion,  and  of  subtilty  like  a  serpent, 
to  tempt,  to  betray,  to  destroy,  and  to  in- 
volve  us  in  guilt  and  wickedness  ;  that  hia 
power  and  malice  are  restrained  «rithin  cer- 
tain limits,  and  controlled  by  the  will  of 
God ;  in  a  word,  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  God 
and  man,  and  uses  his  utmost  enaeavoura 
to  rob  God  of  his  glory,  and  men  of  their 
souls.     See  Devil,  and  Dbmoniacs. 

SAl.'L,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites,  I 
Sam.  ix.  I,  2,  &c.  Said's  fruitless  journey 
when  seeking  his  father's  asses ;  ( tetAMMp 
his  meeting  the  prophet  Samuel ;  the  particn- 
lars  foretold  to  oim,  with  his  being  anointed 
as  king,  about  A.M.  2909;  his  prophesying 
along  with  the  young  prophets ;  his  appoint- 
ment  by  the  lot ;  his  modesty  in  hiding  him. 
self :  his  first  victory  over  the  Ammonites ; 
his  rash  sacrifice  in  the  absence  of  Samuel ; 
his  equally  rash  curse ;  his  victories  over  the 
Philistines  and  Amalekites ;  his  sparing  of 
kin^  Aa^it  with  the  j^udgment  denounced 
Sjgamst  him  for  it ;  his  jealousy  and  persecu- 
tion of  David ;  his  barbarous  massacre  of 
the  priests  and  people  of  Nob ;  his  repeated 
confessions  of  his  injustice  to  David,  &c.,  are 
recorded  in  1  Sam.  uc. — xxxi.  He  reigned 
forty  years,  but  exhibited  to  posterity  a 
melancnoly  example  of  a  monarch,  elevated 
to  the  summit  of  worldly  grandeur,  who, 
having  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  gradually 
became  the  slave  of  jealousy,  duplicity,  trea- 
chery, and  the  most  malignant  and  diaboli- 
cal tempers.  His  behaviour  towards  David 
shows  him  to  have  been  destitute  of  every 
generous  and  noble  sentiment  that  can  dig- 
nify human  nature ;  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  speak  with  any  moderation  of  the  atrocity 
and  baseness  which  uniformly  mark  it.  His 
character  is  that  of  a  wicked  man,  "  waxing 
worse  and  worse ;"  but  while  we  are  slkoi^- 
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td  at  its  deformity,  it  should  he  our  »tudy 
to  profit  by  it,  which  wc  can  only  do  by 
using  it  as  a  beacon  to  warn  ii«,  "  lest  we  aliio 
be  hardened  through  the  deceitfiilness  of  sin." 
SCARLET,  nyt'in,  Cen.  xxiviii.  28;  Es- 
od.  XXV.  4.  This  tincture  or  colour  express- 
ed by  n  word  which  signifies  worm-colour, 
was  produced  from  a  worm,  or  insect 
which  grew  in  a  coccus,  or  excrescence  of  a 
shrub  of  the  ilex  kind,  which  Pliny  calls 
"  coccus  scolecius,"  the  wormy  berry,  and 
Dioscorides  terniH  "  a  small  dry  twig,  to 
which  the  grains  adhere  like  Icntiles  :"  but 
these  grains,  as  a  peat  author  observes  on 
SolinUB,  "  are  within  full  of  little  worms  or 
maggots,  whose  juice  is  remarkable  for  dy- 
ing scarlet,  and  making  that  famous  colour 
which  wc  admire,  and  with  which  the  ancients 
were  enraptured.  We  retain  the  name  in 
the  cochineal,  from  the  opuntia  of  America ; 
but  we  improperly  call  a  mineral  colour 
*'  vermilion,"  which  is  derived  from  wrrni- 
atlut,  a  little  worm.  The  shrub  on  which 
the  cochineal  insect  is  found  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  kermei-oak,"  from  kerne:,  the 
Arabic  word  both  for  the  worm  and  the  co- 
lour; whence  "  carmasinus,"  the  French 
"  cramoisi,"  and  the  English  "  crimson." 

SCEITRE,  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek,  properly  signifies,  a  rod  of  commniid, 
a  staff  of  authority,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  kings,  governors  of  a 
province,  or  of  the  chief  of  a  people,  Gen. 
xUx.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17:  Isai.  sir.  5.  The 
■ceptre  is  put  for  the  rod  of  correction,  and 
for  the  sovereign  authority  that  punishes 
and  humbles,  Psalm  Li.  9;  Prov.  xxii.  15. 
The  term  sceptre  is  frequently  used  for  a 
tribe,  probably  because  the  prince  of  each 
tribe  carried  a  sceptre,  or  a  wand  of  com- 
mand, to  show  bis  dignity. 

SCliVA,  a  Jew,  and  chief  of  the  priests, 
Acts  xis.  14,  1.1,  16.  He  was  probably  a  per- 
son of  authority  in  the  synagogue  at  Ejjbeaus, 
and  had  seven  sons. 

S(.'mSM,  from  ffX"*^,  a  rent  or  fissure. 
In  its  general  meaning,  it  signifies  division 
or  separation  ;  and,  in  particular,  on  account 
of  religion.  Schism,  is  properly  a  division 
among  those  who  stand  in  one  connexion 
or  fellowship :  but  when  the  difference  is 
carried  so  far,  that  the  parties  concerned 
entirely  break  off  all  commnninn  and  inter- 
course one  with  another,  and  form  distinct 
connexions  for  obtaining  ihc  general  ends  of 
that  religioii.s  fellowship  which  they  once 
cultivated;  it  k  undeniable  there  is  some- 
thing diiTerent  from  the  Behism  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament.  Tliis  is  a  separation 
from  the  body.  Dr.  Campbell  shows  that  the 
word  schism  in  scripture  does  not  UHually 
signify  an  open  se]>aratiun,  but  that  men 
may  be  giiilty  of  schism  by  such  an  aliena- 
tion of  affection  from  their  brethren  as  vio- 
lates the  internal  union  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians,  though  there  be  no  error  in  doc- 
trine, nor  aepamtion  from  communion. 
SCORPION.  3-ipiJ,  Dcut.  viii.l5;  1  Kings 
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xii.  11.  14  :   2  Chron.  x.  II,  14  :  Eick.  ii. 
rKo/rmia!,  Luke  x.  19:  xi.  12  ;  Rev.  ix.  3 
clus.  xxvi.  7 ;  xxxix.  30.     ParkhurBt  deri 
the  name  from  py.  to  pre»f,  tytietse,  and  a 
much,  greatly,  or  3*1  pi  near,  chte.    C 
remarks,  that  "  it  fixes  so  violently  on 
persons  as  it  seizes  upon,  that  it  caonat 
plucked  off  without  difficulty ;"  and  M 
tinius  declares :   Habent   scorpii  forfictt 
/vrau  tanquom  brachia,    quibus  rrtnumt 
apprehtniluHt ,  postquam    ctruda  aealed 
enmt :   "  Scorpions  have  pincers  or 
with  which   thev  keep    hold  of  what 
seixe  after  they  have  wounded  it  with  thi 
sting." 

The  scorpion,  el-akerb,  is  gem 
inches  in  length,  and  resembles  so 
lobster  in  form,  that  the  latter  is 
the   Arabs  akerb   (ttlbahar,  the   " 
pion."     It  has  several  joints  or  di' 
Its  tail,  which  are  supposed  to  be  indii 
of  its  age ;  thus,  if  it  have  6ve,  it  is 
dered  to  be  five  years  old.  The  po 
animal  is  in  its  tail,  at  the  end  of 
small,  curved,  sharp- pointed  sting, 
to  the  prickle  of  a   buck-thorn  tree; 
curve  being  downwards,  it  turns  it« 
wards  when  it  strikes  a  blow.     The 
delights   in   sUjny  places  and  in   o] 
Some  are  of  a  yellow  colour,   othen 
and  some  black.     The   yellow  po: 
strongest  poison,  but  the    venom  of 
affects   the    part  wounded,    with  frigi(bl 
which  takes  place  soon  after  the  sUng  ' 
been  inflicted.     Dioscorides  thus 
the  effect  produced :   "  Where  the 
has  stung,  the  place  becomes  infli 
hardened;    it  reddens  by   tension, 
painful  by  intervals,   being  now  chilly, 
burning.    The   pain   soon    nscs   high, 
rages,  sometimes  more,  sometime!)  l«»t 
sweating  succeeds,  attended  by  a  shiwiif 
and   trembling;  the  extremities  of  the  W 
become   cold  ;    the    groin   swells ;  the  » 
stands  on  end  ;  the  visage  beconm  f^ 
and  the  skin  feels,  throughout  it,  tlw 
tion  of  per|)etual   prickling,  as  if  by  B* 
dies."  This  description  strikingly  illniB*' 
Rev.  ix.  3 — 5,  10,   in    its    mention  of  "!*• 
torment  of  a  scorpion,  when  he  itriWi» 
man." 

Some  writers  consider  the  scorpioo  •  * 
species  of  serpent,  because  the  poison  of  »* 
equally  powerful :  so  the  sacred  wntcn  «*■ 
monly  join  the  scorpion  and  ^r"-"'  ^ -'• 
ther  in  their  descriptions.  Tin 
his  farewell  address  to  Israel.  1>-  - 
reminds  them,  that  God  "  led  thn»ti«w^ 
the  great  ancl  terrible  wilden»e»i  *' 
were  fiery  serpents  and  scorpions." 
find  them  again  united  in  the  coi 
our  Lord  to  his  diaciplea,  Luke  s. 
give  you  power  to  tread  upon  « 
scorjiions,  and  over  all  the  jiotrtTJ 
enemy;"  and,  in  his  direction! 
the  duty  of  prayer,  Luke  xi.  11,  I 
son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  yon 
father,  will  he  give  him  a  stuor! 
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ui  egg,  will  he  ofler  him  a  acor* 
pion  >" 

TIk  ncurpioD  18  contrasted  with  an  ey^,  on 
Account  of  the  o>al  shape  of  iu  ho<l^.  llie 
body  of  the  8Cor)>ion,  »ay«  Lamy,  is  very 
like  an  egg,  as  its  head  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tnigiii*he<ri  especially  if  it  he  a  scorpion  of 
the  white  kind,  n-hich  is  the  first  species 
mentioned  by  .iClian,  Avicenna,  and  otbora. 
Bochart  has  produced  testimo&iea  to  prove 
_>bat  the  scorpions  in  Judea  were  about  the 
I  of  an  egg.  So  the  similitude  is  pre> 
between  the  thing  asked  and  given. 
lie  Greeks  have  a  proverb,  4")  w^p»fiji  anop. 
■io",   instead  qf  a  ptrch,  or  fish,  a  scorpion. 

SCUl  RGE.  or  WHIP.  This  punishment 
was  very  common  among  the  Jews,  Deut. 
xxr.  I — 3.  There  were  two  ways  of  gixing 
the  lash ;  one  with  thongs,  or  whips,  made 
of  ropes' ends,  or  straps  of  leather;  the  other 
with  rods,  or  twigs,  ^t.  Paul  informs  ua,  that 
at  five  different  times  he  received  tbirty.nine 
•ahpea  from  the  Jews,  2  Cor.  xi.  34,  namely, 
in  tneir  sj-nagogues,  and  before  their  courts 
of  judgment.  For,  according  to  the  law, 
punishment  by  stripes  was  restricted  to  forty 
at  one  beating,  Deut.  xxv.  3.  But  the  whip, 
irith  which  these  stripes  were  given,  roa- 
msting  of  three  separate  cords,  and  each 
stroke  being  accounted  as  three  stripes, 
tliirteen  strokes  made  thirty-nine  striuea, 
beyond  which  they  never  went.  He  auds, 
that  he  had  been  thrice  beaten  with  rods, 
tnuaely,  by  the  Roman  hctors,  or  beadles,  at 
tbe  command  of  the  superior  magistrates. 

SCRIBES.  I'he  scribes  are  mentioned 
xcrj  early  in  the  sacred  history,  and  many 
authors  suppose  that  they  were  of  two  de- 
sicri])tions,  the  one  ecclesiastical,  the  otlier 
c\\\\.  It  is  said,  "Chit  of  Zebulon  come 
t  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer," 

Judges  V.  14  ;  and  the  rabbins  state,  that  the 
•cribea  were  chiefly  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon ; 
bat  it  is  thought  that  only  those  of  the  tribe 
of  l.evi  were  allowed  to  transcribe  the  holy 
•criptures.  Thc«e  scribes  are  very  frequently 
oiled,  wise  men,  and  counsellors  j  and  those 
[tfaem  who  were  remarkable  for  writing  well 
e  held  in  great  esteem.  In  the  reign  of 
n^,  Seraiah,  2  Sam.  nil.  17,  in  the  reign 
::ih,  Shebna,  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  and 
;n  of  Joftiah,  Shaiihan,  1  Kings  xxii. 
•  il  scribes,  and  are  ranked  with  the 
rs  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Elishama 
trine,  Jer.  xxrvi.  12,  in  the  reign  of 
(im,  is  mentioned  among  the  princes. 
'  also  of  the  "  principal  scribe  uf  the 
or  army.  Jer.  lu.  25 ;  and  it  is  oroba- 
,  there  were  scribes  in  other  aepart- 
I  of  the  state.  Previous  to  the  Baby- 
captivity,  the  word  scribe  seems  to 
.  J  been  applied  to  any  person  who  was 
acemed  in  writing,  in  the  same  maimer 
I  tha  word  secretary  is  with  us.  The  civil 
I  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
It  appears  that  the  office  of  the  ecclesi- 
'  Bcnbea,  if  this  distinction  be  allowed, 
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was  originally  confined    to  writing    eopiet 
of  the  law,  as  their  name  imports ;  but  the 
knowledge,  thus  necessarily  acquired,  soon 
led  them  to  become  initructera  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  written  law,  which,  it  is  believed, 
they  piibUcly  read.     Uaruch  was  an  amanu- 
ensis  or  scribe  to  Jeremiah ;   and    Exra  is 
called  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Mosea, 
having  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judoments,"  Ezra  vii.  6,   10; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  scribes  being 
formed  into  a  distinct  body  of  men  till  after 
tlie  cessation  of  prophecy.     When,  however, 
there  were  no  inspired  teachers  in  Israel,  no 
divine  oracle  in  the  temple,  the  scribes  pre- 
sumed to  interpret,  expound,  and  comment 
upon  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  the  schoola 
and  in  the  synagogues.     Hence  arose  those 
numberless  glosses,  and  interpretations,  and 
opinions,  which  so  much  per].ilexed  and  per- 
verted the  text  instead  of  explaining  it ;  and 
beoce  arose  that  unauthorized  maxim,  which 
was  the  principal  source  of  all  the  Jewish 
sects,  that  the  oral  or  traditionary  law  was 
of  divine  origin,  as  well  as  the  written  law  of 
Moses.     Ezra  had  examined  the  various  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  ancient  and  approved 
usages  of  tlie  Jewish  church,  which  bad  been 
in  practice   before  the  captivity,  and  were 
remembered  by  the  chief  and  most  aged  of 
the  elders  of  the  people  ;  and  he  had  given  to 
some   of    these   traditionary    customs   and 
opinions  the  sanction  of  his  authority.    The 
scribes,  therefore,  who  lived  after  the  time 
of  Simon  the  Just,  in  order  to  give  weight  to 
their  various  interpretations  of  the  law,  at 
first  pretended  that  they  also  were  founded 
upon  tradition,  and  added  themtotheopinions 
which  Ezra  had  established  as  authentic; 
and  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be  asserted, 
that  when  iNIoses  was  forty  days  on  Mount 
Sinai,  he  received  from  God  two  laws,  the 
one  in  writing,  the  other  oral ;  tliat  tliis  oral 
law  was  communicated  by  .Moses  to  Aaron 
and  Joshua,  and  that  it  patised  unimpaired 
and  uncorrupted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, by  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  or  great 
national  councU.  established  in  the  time  of 
Moaes ;  and  that  this  oral  law  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  supplemental  and  explanatory  of  the 
written  Law.  which  was  represented  as  being 
in  many  places  obscure,  scanty,  and  defective. 
In  some  cases  they  were  led  to  expound  the 
law  by  the  traditions,  in  direct  opposition  to 
its  true  intent  and  meaning ;  and  it  mav  be 
supposed  that  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Greeks,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, contributed  much  to  increase  those 
vain  subtleties  with  which  they  had  perplexed 
and    burdened   the  doctrines    of    religion. 
During  our  Saviour's  ministry,  the  scribes 
were  those  who  made  the  law  of  .Moses  their 
particular  study,  and  who  were  employed  in 
instructing  the  |>eople.    Their  rcnuceu  skJl 
m  the  scriptures  induced  Herod,  .Nlutt.  ii.  4, 
to  consult  them  concerning  the  time  at  which 
the  Messiah  won  tu  be  born.     And  oux  &asiv- 
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oar  vpe«ks  of  them  as  sitting  in  Moses's  seat. 
Matt,  xxiii.  2,  which  implies  that  they  taught 
the  law ;  and  he  foretold  that  he  should  be 
betrayed  unto  the  chief  prlejita  and  unto  the 
scribes.  Matt.  xvi.  21,  and  that  tber  should 
put  him  to  death,  which  shows  tfiat  they 
were  men   of   great  power  and   authority 
aiuong  the  Jews.     Scribei*,  doctors  of  law, 
and  bwycrg,  were  only  different  names  for 
die  same  class  of  persons.    Thoss  who  in 
Lake  v.  are  called  pharisees  and  doctors  of 
the  law,  are  soon  afterwards  called  pharisees 
and  scribes ;  and  he  who,  in  Matt.  xxii.  33,  is 
called  a  lawyer,  is,  in  Mark  xii.  23,  called  one 
of  the  scribes.     They  had  scholars  under 
their  care,   whom  they    taught  the  know- 
ledg«  of  the  law,  and  who,  in  their  schools, 
6Ht  on  low  stools  just  beneath  ihe'u'  seats ; 
which  explain.'^  !>t.  Paul's  e.xpreasioa  that  he 
was  "brought  un  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel," 
Acts  xxii.  3.     We  find  that  our  .Saviour's 
manner  of  teaching  was  contrasted  with  that 
of  those  vain  disputers ;  for  it  is  said,  when 
he  had  ended  his  Kcrmon  upon  the  mount, 
"  the  people  were  astoaished  at  his  doctrine; 
for  he  taught  them  as  one  haWng  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes,"  Matt.  vii.  29.     By 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,   the  scribes  had, 
indeed,  in  a  manner,  laid  aside  the  written 
law,  baring  no  farther  regard  to  that  than 
as  it  agreed  with  their  traditionary  expositions 
of  it  J  and  thus,  by  their  additions,  corrup- 
tions, and  miiiinterpretations,  they  had  made 
"  the  word  of  tJod  of  none  effect  through 
their  traditions,"   Matt.  xv.  6.     It  may  be 
observed,  that  this  in  a  great  measure  ac- 
councii  for  the  extreme  blindness  of  the  Jews 
with  respect  to  their  Messiah,  whom  they 
had  been  taught  by  these  coumientators  upon 
the  prophecies  to  expect  as  a  temporal  pnnce. 
Thus,  when  our  Saviour  asserts  his  dh-ine 
nature,  and  appeals  to  "  Mosea  and  the  pro- 
phets who  spake  of  him,  the  pegple  sought 
to  iil  ly  him,"  John  v. ;  and  he  expresses  no 
Kuqirise  at  their  intention.     Out  when  he 
converses  with  Nicodtmus,  John  iii.,  who 
appears  to  have  Ijeea  convinced  by  his  mira- 
cles that  he  was  "  a  teacher  sent  from  (jod," 
when  he  "  came  to  Jesus  by  night,"  anxious 
to  obtain  farther  information  concerning  his 
nature  and  his  doctrine,  our  Lord,  after  inti- 
mating the  necessity  of  laying  aside  all  pre- 
judices against  the    spiritual  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  asks,  "  Art  thou  a  maister  in  Israel, 
and  knowest  not  these  things  i "   that   is, 
knowest  not  that  Mut^es  and  the  prophets 
describe  the  Messiah  as  the   Son  of  (iod? 
And  he  thea  procetds  to  explain  in  very  clear 
language  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  office, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  ne  came  into  the 
world,   referring  to  the  predictions  of  the 
ancient  scriptures.     And  Stephen,  Acts  vii., 
just  before   his  death,  addresses  the  multi- 
tude  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets,  and   reprobates   in  the  ino.st  severe 
terms  the  teachers  who  misled  the  people. 
Our  Lord,  when  speaking  of  "  them  of  old 
time,"  classed  the  "  prophets,  uud  wise  men, 
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and  scribes,"  together.  Matt,  xxiii.  34 ; 
of  the  later  scribes  be  uniformly  speaks  with 
censure  and  indignation,  and  usually  joiai 
them  with  the  pharisees,  to  which  sect  they 
in  general  belonged.  St.  Paul  asks,  i  Cor. 
i.  20,  "  Where  is  the  wise  ?  \VTiere  is  the 
scribe?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  thii 
world?"  with  evident  contempt  for  iroch  v, 
"  professing  themselves  wise  alxyre  what  wu 
wTitten,  became  fools." 

SCRIPTURE,  a  term  most  commonlr 
used  to  denote  the  writinga  of  the  <  >ld  ud 
New  Testament,  which  are  aometimes  nUed 
The  Scriptures,  sometimes  the  sacred  or  holf 
writings,  and  sometimes  canonical  scriptura. 
See  BiDLB. 

SE.\.   The  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  h1| 
to  all  great   collections   of  water,  to  gmli 
lakes  or  pools.    Thus  the  Sea  of  GalHee.  i» 
of  Tiberias,  or  of  Cinnereth,  is  no  other  tha 
the    Lake  of  Tiberias,    cir  Genne«areth.  it 
(ialilee.   The  Dead  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  WiWj 
derness,   the  Sea  of  the  East,  the  S<a  4 
Sodom,  the  Sea  of  Salt,  or  the  Salt  Sea,  t? 
Sea  of  Asphaltites,   or    of  bitumen,  i)  tt 
other  than  the  Lake  of  Sodom.    The  .XrabuM 
and  orientals  in  general  frequently  gave  tlx 
name  of  sea  to  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  '^' 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  others,  w 
their  magnitude,  and  by  the  extent 
overflowings,  seemed  as  little  seas, 
lakes.    In  Isaiah  xi.  15,  these  vords 
larly  apply  to  the  Nile  at  the  Delta. 
SE.\L.    The  ancient   Hebrews  Wi 
seals,  or  signets,  in  rings  on  their 
or  in  bracelets  on  their  arms,  as  is  nowtk 
custom  in  the  east.     Haman  sealed  the  d^ 
cree  of  king  Ahasaerus   against   the  Jen 
with  the  king's  seal,   Esther  iii.   12.    Til 
priests  of  Bel  desired  the  king  to  *«il  tl* 
door   of   their   temple    with    his   own  mt 
The  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  viii.  6,  wiiha' 
that  his  spouse  would  wear  him  as  t  Wgltf 
on  her  arm.     Pliny  observes,  that  themrf 
seals  or  signets  was  rare  at  the  lime  of  th 
Trojan  war,  and  that  they  were  ni 
necessity  of  closing  their  letters  with 
knots.     But  among  the   Hebrews 
much  more  ancient.     Judah  left  hiiietliit' 
pledge  with  Tamar,  CJen.  xxxviii.  25.  Ma* 
says,  Deut.  xxxii.  34,  that  God  keepti 
up  in  bis  trea-saries,  under  his  own 
instruments  of  his  vengeance.  Job  ajt.*- 
that  he  keeps  the  stars  as  underbid  *ai,iBi 
allows  them  to  appear  when  he  think*  |l^ 
per.     He  says  also,   "."Sly  tranagrcssioa » 
sealfd  up  in  a  bag,"  Job  xir.  7.    ^Tittiiy 
intended  to  seal  up  a  letter,  or  abook,lh9> 
wTapped  it  round  with  flax,  or  thread,  tto 
applied  the  wax  to  it,  and  aftcrwMil*  il* 
seal.    The  Lord  commanded  Isaiah  totjf^ 
or  wrap  up  the  book  in  which  his  propbeei* 
were  written,  and  to   seal  them  till  the  0» 
he  shoiild  bid  him  publish  them,  Isiahfi 
16,  1".      He  gives  the  same  coommd  ■ 
Daniel,  xii.  4.     ll)c  book  that  wa«sbonB 
St.  John  the  evangelist,  Rev.  v.  1,  ri  1,1 
&e.,  was  scaled  with  seven  seals.    !«•■• 
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t  thiit|{  to  affix  mch  n  number  of  wala; 
i  this  an<iniuited  the  ^eal  importance  and 
ncj  of  the  matter.  In  civil  contracts 
gr  generally  niaiie  two  orii^inaU :  one  con- 
BM  open,  and  was  kept  by  him  for  whose 
traat  the  contract  waa  made ;  the  other 
p  aMlwl  and  deposited  in  aome  public 

BDERS,  a  numeroos  bodyof  Preaby- 
in  -Scotland,  who,  in  the  last  century, 
*  from  the  .Scotch  establishment.  Thev 
not,  aa  they  have  uniformly  dcclarcci, 
wle  from  the  principles)  of  the  church  of 
lllaad.  aa  they  are  repre!<ented  in  her  con- 
lioa  of  faith,  caiechiums,  longer  and 
irtar,  directory  for  wonhip,  and  form  of 
•byterian  government ;  but  only  from  her 
■■t  iudicutorie^,  that,  they  suppose,  have 
^■M  from  licr  true  principles.  A  sermon 
^rcd  by  Mr   libenerer  Entkine,  of  Stir- 

r,  at  the  openmg  of  the  synod  of  Perth 
sii.ri.M,,   in  i73,j,  ^ave  rise  to  this  party. 
(  ir8c,  founded  on  Psalm  csviii. 

■  ■  i  1  '.'jue  which  the  builders  refused," 
■p  ba  boldly  testified  againut  what  he  sup- 
|wl  corruptions  in  the  national  church  j 
which  freedom  the  synod  voted  him  cen- 
ftble,  and  ordered  him  to  be  rebuked  at 
|r  bar.  He,  and  three  other  minister*, 
4m*«1  Bff«in)it  this  sentence,  and  appealed 
;'  i<»embly.  The  atsembly,  which 
1  1 733.  approved  of  the  proceed- 
»  vnod,  and  ordered  Mr.  Erskino 

I  at  their  bar.  He  refuned  to 
li^...  ,.,  ..10  rebuke  i  whence  he  and  his 
IhiVB  were,  bv  the  xentunco  of  the  asscm- 
\  auapended  from  the  ministry.  Against 
I  he  and  his  friends  ])rote:ited :  and,  be- 
;  joined  by  many  others,  both  ministers 
I  alders,  iJeclaring  their  secession  from 
Inational  church,  they  did,  in  1736,  con- 
He  themselves  into  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
Idi  tbey  railed  the  Associate  Preabytery, 
I      ''    '    <l  a  defence  of  their  proceedings. 

i  tiat  the  people  have  a  right  to 
nf*r  liu-ir   own  pastors ;  that   the  scrip- 

■  are  the  supreme  judge  by  which  all 
tlDViaiea  ma-^t  be  determined  ;  and  that 
ktChfiat  ia  the  only  Head  of  his  church, 
the  only  King  in  Zion. 

p  174.S,  the  seceding  ministers  were  be- 
1^  ao  numerous,  that  they  were  erected 
i  three  different  presbyteries,  under  one 
pd.  In  1747,  through  a  difference  in 
liaatter;,  they  were  divided  into  Burghen 
[  ABti-Burghcrs.  iti  these  two  classea, 
llatter  were  the  most  rigid  in  their  senti- 
kta,  and  aasociated,  therefore,  the  leaat 
k  tBjr  other  body  of  Christians.  But  this 
■NBC*  ha*  been  lately  healed,  and  no 
pr  BBbaista,  either  in  ScolLuul  or  .\mfr- 

JiCHE.VI,  .SICHE.M.  SYCUEM,  or 
~CHEM,  called  also  Sychar  m  the  New 

snt,  afterwards  Neapolis,  and  in  the 
,_  day  Nablous,  Naplous,  Napolose, 
L^Iaploaa,  (for  it  is  thus  variooaly  writ- 

'ity  of  !famaria,  near  the  parcel  of 
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ffround  which  .lacob  bought  of  Hamor,  the 
rather  of  Shechem,  and  gave  tu  his  eon 
Joseph.  Here  JoKeph's  bones  were  brought 
out  of  Egypt  to  be  interred :  and  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground  was  the  well  called  Jacob's 
Well,  at  which  our  .Saviour  sat  down  when 
he  had  the  memorable  cunvrrsntion  with  the 
woman  of  ^^a^laria,  John  iv  ,  which  caused 
her,  and  many  other  inhabitants  of  .St'chcm, 
or  Sychar,  as  it  is  there  called,  to  receive  bim 
as  the  Mes!<iah.  On  contemplating  this  plitce 
and  its  vicinity.  Dr.  E.  I).  Clarke  says,  "  llio 
traveller  directing  his  footsteps  towards  its 
ancient  sepulchres,  as  everlasting  as  the  rocks 
in  which  they  nre  hewn,  is  permitted,  upon 
the  authority  of  sacred  and  indisputable  re- 
cord, to  couteruplate  the  spot  where  the  r»- 
mains  of  Joseph,  of  Eleazer,  and  of  Joshua, 
were  severally  deposited.  If  anything  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  past  ages  be  cal- 
culated to  awaken  local  enthusiasm,  the  land 
around  this  city  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to 
consideration.  Tlic  sacred  story  of  evcnla 
transacted  in  the  field  of  ^«ichem,  from  our 
earUest  years,  is  remembered  with  ddight ; 
but  with  the  territory  before  our  eyes  where 
those  events  took  place,  and  in  the  view  of 
objects  existing  as  they  were  described  above 
three  thousand  years  ago,  the  grateful  im- 
pression kindles  into  ecstasy.  Along  the 
valley,  we  l>eheld  *a  company  of  Ishmaelites 
coming  from  (JUead,'  as  in  the  days  of  Keu- 
ben  and  Judah.  '  with  their  camels,  bearing 
spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,'  who  woidd 
gladly  have  purchased  another  Joseph  of  his 
brethren,  and  conveyed  him  as  a  slave  to 
some  I'otiphar  in  Egj-pt.  Upon  the  hdls 
around  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding,  as  of 
old ;  nor  in  the  simple  garb  of  the  shepherds 
of  Samaria  was  there  anjthing  repugnant  to 
the  notions  we  may  entertain  of  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  sons  of  Jacob."  llie 
celebrated  well  called  Jacob's  Well,  but 
which,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sechein,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Bir  Samaria,  or  the 
"  Well  of  Samaria,"  is  situated  about  half 
an  hour's  n-alk  east  of  the  town. 

SEEING.  To  see,  in  scripture,  is  often 
used  to  express  the  sense  of  vision,  know- 
ledge  of  spiritual  things,  and  even  the  super- 
natural knowledge  of  hidden  things,  of  pro- 
phecy, of  visions,  of  ecstasies.  Whence  it 
IS  that  formerly  those  were  called  seers 
who  afterwards  were  termed,  Mtbi,  or  pro- 
phets s  and  that  prophecies  were  culed 
visions.  Moreover,  to  see,  is  used  for  ex- 
pressing all  kinds  of  sensations.  It  is  said 
in  KxoduB,  XX.  19,  that  the  Israelites  saw 
voices,  thunder,  lightning,  the  sounding 
of  the  trumpet,  and  tlie  whole  muuntaiu 
of  Sinai  covered  with  clouds,  or  smoke. 
.And  8t.  Austin  observes,  that  the  verb, 
to  see,  is  applied  to  all  the  five  natural 
senses ;  to  see,  tu  hear,  to  sin«41,  to  taste, 
to  touch.  "  To  see  goodness,"  is  to  en- 
joy it.  "  To  sec  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord."  Psalm  xxni.  13 ;  that  is,  to  enjoy 
tlw  mercy  or  blessing  which  (jod  haiK  ^^»- 
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ttibe<3.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God ;"  that  is,  ihey  shall  have 
the  perfect  and  immediate  fruition  of  the 
glorious  presence  of  God  in  heaven ;  or  they 
shall  understand  the  mysteries  of  salvation ; 
they  shall  perceive  the  loving  kindness  of 
Go<i  towards  them  in  this  life,  and  shall  at 
length  perfectly  enjoy  him  in  heaven. 

SElK,  the  florite,  whose  dwelling  was  to 
the  eaiit  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the 
moimtains  of  Seir,  Gen.  xiv.  6,  jcxxvi.  20; 
Deut.  ii.  12;  where  at  first  reigned  the  de- 
scendants of  Seir  the  Horite,  of  whom  Mo- 
ses gives  us  a  list  in  Gen.  xsxvi.  20, 2 1 — 30 1 
1  Chron.  39,  39,  &c.  The  posterity  of  Esau 
afterwards  were  in  possession  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Seir,  and  Esau  himself  dwelt  there 
when  Jacob  returned  from  Mesopotamia, 
Gen.  xxxiii.  3 ;  Xixiii.  U  ;  rxxvi.  8,  9. 

Sbih,  Mou:<t,  a  mountainous  tract,  ex- 
tending from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  the  gulf  of  Acaba,  or  Ezion- 
Geber.  The  whole  of  this  tract  was  probably 
before  called  Mount  Hor,  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Horites,  the  descendants,  as  it  is 
thought,  of  Hor,  who  is  no  otherwise  known, 
and  whose  name  is  now  only  retained  in 
that  part  of  the  plain  where  Aaron  died. 
These  people  were  driven  out  from  their 
country  by  the  Edomites,  or  the  children  of 
Esau,  who  dwelt  there  in  their  stead,  and 
were  in  possession  of  this  region  when  the 
Israelites  passed  by  in  their  passage  from 
E(nrpt  to  tne  land  of  Canaan.  The  country 
had,  however,  been  previously  overrun,  and 
no  doubt  very  much  depopulated,  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam.  At 
wliat  time  the  name  of  Hor  was  changed  to 
that  of  Seir  cannot  be  ascertained.  Alount 
Seir  rises  abruptly  on  its  western  side  from 
the  valleys  of  El  Ghor  and  El  .\raba;  pre- 
senting an  impregnable  front  to  the  strong 
country  of  the  Edomitc  mountaineers,  which 
compelled  the  Israelite!,  who  were  unable 
(if  permitted  by  their  leader}  to  force  a  pas- 
sage through  this  mountain  barrier,  to  skirt 
its  western  base,  along  the  great  valley  of 
the  Ghor  and  Araba,  and  so  to  "  compass 
the  land  of  Edom  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,"  that  is.  to  descend  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity at  Ezion-Gebcr,  aa  they  could  not 
penetrate  it  higher  up.  To  the  southward 
of  this  place  Burckhardt  observed  an  open- 
ing in  the  mountains,  where  he  supposed 
the  Israelites  to  have  passed.  This  passage 
brought  them  into  the  high  plains  on  the 
cast  of  Mount  Seir,  which  are  so  much 
high'tr  than  the  valley  on  the  west,  that  the 
mountainous  territory  of  the  Edomites  was 
everywhere  more  accessible  :  a  circumstance 
which  perhaps  contributed  to  make  them 
more  afraid  of  the  Israelites  on  this  border, 
whom  they  had  set  at  defiance  on  the  oppo- 
site one.  The  mean  elevation  of  this  chain 
cannot  he  estimated  at  less  than  four  thou- 
sand feet.  In  the  summer  it  produces  most 
of  the  European  fruits,  namely,  apricots, 
tigs,  ]ioroegranales,  olives,  apples,  and 
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peaches:  while  in  winter  deep 
sionally  fall,  with    frosts  to  the 
March.    The  inhabitants,  like  tluMeif 
mountainous    regions,    urt    toj    hall^> 
Burckhardt  says,  that  there  was  '  ' 

Syria  in  which  he  saw  so  few  in 
cumstance  which  did  not  eiscape 
tion  of  the  ancients ;  who  rli  nimiiliii  il; 
Paltrstina  tertia  rive  saiutari*, 

SELAH.  This  expressioa  is  fooadiDtki 
Psalms  seventy- four  times,  and  thrice  ia  Ik 
prophet  Habakkuk.  The  interpniefi  Sm- 
machus  and  Theodotion  generally  tniMtfs 
aelah  by  diapaabna,  which  ngnifiea  **  ■  n** 
or  "pause"  in  singing.  Jerom  sad  A^jdi 
translate  it  "for  ever."  Some  maienmp^ 
tend  that  ttlak  has  so  si^ificataoB,  and  te 
it  is  only  a  note  of  the  ancient  mane,  what 
use  is  no  longer  known  ;  and.  indeed,  «lil 
may  be  taken  aw^y  from  all  the  placesvlsi 
it  is  found  without  interrupting  the  wemtd 
the  psalm.  Calmet  says  it  intimates  At 
end,  or  a  pause,  and  that  is  it«  proper  qpt 
ii  cation ;  but  as  it  ia  not  always  food  il 
the  conclusion  of  the  sense,  or  of  the  psdi 
or  song,  so  it  is  highly  probable  the  aBOOt 
musicians  put  telaK  in  the  margin  of  Atf 
psalters,  to  show  where  a  musical  pame  «■ 
to  be  made,  or  where  the  tune  ended 

SELEL'Cl.V,  a  city  of  Syria,  situated 
the  Mediterranean,  near  tne  place  what 'te 
Orontes  dittcharges  it«elf  into  the  eei 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  this  place 
they  embarked  for  Cypru-*,  Act*  xui.^. 
same  city  is  mentioned  in  1  Mac.  xi.  8. 

SENNACHERIB,  king  of  Aesvna. 
and  successor  of  Sbalmaneser.  He  baa 
his  reign  A.  M.  3290.  and  reigned  oaiyw 
years.  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judafa.  htiBf 
refused  to  pay  him  trilmte,  though  be  dm- 
wards  submitted,  he  invaded  Judes«]d> 
great  army,  took  several  forts,  and  ifta  1^ 

Eeated,  insolent,  and  blasphemous  mens^ 
esieged  Jerusalem  ;  but  his  artny  hoa^ 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  pestilence,  vici 
cut  ofif  a  hundred  and  eighty-live  thmia' 
in  a  suigle  night,  he  returned  to  NtnenJL 
where  he  was  murdered  in  the  tempk  d 
Nisroch  by  his  sons  Adrammvlrcb  aod  Si*- 
reser,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  otL*r  <K 
Esar-haddon,  2  Kings  xix.  7,  J3,  37. 

SEPHARVAJM.  a  country  of  Ikmjm. 
2  Kings  xvii.  24,  31.  This  pronnesoiitf 
now  be  exactly  delineated  in  mpect  It  ' 
situation.  Thu  scripture  speaks  of  tb(  tef 
of  the  city  of  Seubarvaim,  whidt  pi  "  " 
was  the  capital  of  the  people  of  thil 
2  Kings  xix.  13;  Isaiah  Jtxxrii.  IJ, 

SEPTUAGINT.  Among  the  Giwk •• 
sions  of  the  (Jld  Testament,  aaya  Mr.  Btm 
the  Alexandrian  or  Septiugint  is  tb<  i^ 
ancient  and  valuable,  and  was  bdd  ia* 
much  esteem  both  b)>  the  Jews  u  esS  > 
by  the  first  Christians,  nanattf 

read  in  the  synagogues  ar.  ...  H«b 

it  is  uniformly  cited  by  the  <jxlj  fclfc* 
whether  Greek  or  Latin :  and  from  (ki*  ••- 
siun  all  the  IronalaUons  into  otiMff 
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*4och  were  anciently  approved  by  the  Chria- 
tiau  church  were  executed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Syriac ;  aa  the  Arabic,  Armenian, 
Ethiopic,  (iuthic,  and  old  Italic  or  the  I^atin 
Ttraioa  in  oae  before  the  time  of  Jerom  ;  and 
•o  tliia  day  the   Septimgint   i»  exclusively 
read  in  the  Greek  and   most  other  oriental 
churches.  'Iliis  version  has  derived  it4  name 
either  from  the  Jcwiiih  account  of  seventy- 
two  persons  having  been  employed  to  make 
it.  or  from  its  havmg  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  tanhedrim  or  ^reat  council  of  the 
Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy,  or,  more 
correctly,  of  seventy-two,  person*.      Much 
UficrrLunty,  however,  ha»  prevailed  concern- 
ing  the  real  history  of  this  ancient  version ; 
aad  while  some  have  strenuously  advocated 
its  miraculous  and  divine  origin,  other  emi- 
nent (ihiloliiKiNts  have  laboured  to  prove  that 
it  wiul  have  been  executed  by  several  persons 
and  St  diHrrent  tirae^.    According  to  one  ac- 
nt,  I'tolcmy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt, 
d  this  translation  to  be  made  for  the  use 
the  library  which  he  had  founded  at  .\lex- 
•luiria,  at  the  request  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  celebrated  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  his  prin- 
cipal librarian.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  be  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas, 
two  di<itinguished  officers  of  bis  court,  to 
•IcniMilcm,  on  an  embassy  to  Eleax&r,  then 
High  Pncst  of  the  Jews,  to  request  of  the 
tatter  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  srnptures,  and 
tiM.  there  might  also  be  sent  to  bun  tcTenty- 
two  peraoos,  siz  chosen  out  of  each  of  toe 
twem  trib<«,  who  were  equally  well  skiUed 
ia  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languoites.   Theso 
Itamed  men  were  accordingly  shut  up  in  the 
ialaiid  of  PharoH ;  where,  having  agreed  in 
the  translation  of  each  period  after  a  mutual 
ccnfcrrnce,    Demetrius   wrote    down   their 
vcr«toi)  as  they  dictated  it  to  him ;  and  thus, 
in  the  >p3cc  of  seventv-two  days,  the  whole 
•w»«  accumpU«hed.     Tliis  relation  is  derived 
frotn  a  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas  himself, 
tiie  authenticity  of  which  has  been  greatly 
*"  pnted.    If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
liere  is  the  case,  this  piece  is  a  forgery,  it 
I  made  at  a  very  early  |>eriod ;  for  it  was 
ia  existence  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who 
^^tau  made  use  of  it  in  h:s  Jewish  Antiquities. 
^KDm   veracity   of    Aristeas's    narrative   was 
^BM*  (|OMtioned    until    the    seventeenth   or 
^^■MhtMOth  century,  at  which  time,  indeed, 
^pbibkal  eriticima  was,  comparatively,  in  its 
ialitocy.    Vives,   Scaliger.   Van   Dale,  Dr. 
PHdcfliux,  and,  above  all,  Dr.  Hody,  were 
the  principal  writers  in  the  seveDteenth  and 
OK^'eenlh  centuries  who  attacked  the  gcnu- 
of  tlu:   pretended  narrative  of  .\ris- 
t  and  though  it  was  ably  vindicated  by 
Walton,    haac    Voiv^ius,   Whiston, 
and  other  mo<lern  writers,  the  ma- 
of  the  learned  of   uur  own  time  are 
agreed  in  contiidcring  it  as  Sctitious. 
,  the  Jew,  who  alio  notices  the  ^^eptua- 
version,  was  ignorant  of  most  of  the 
I  circumatancea  narrated  by  Aristeas ;  but  he 
I  othera  which  appear  not  less  extraor- 
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dinary.  According  to  him,  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
delphus  sent  to  Palestine  for  some  learned 
Jews,  whose  number  he  doea  not  tnecify ; 
and  these,  going  over  to  the  island  of  Pharoa, 
there  executed  so  many  distinct  versions,  all 
of  which  so  exactly  and  uniformly  agreed  in 
sense,  phrases,  and  word»i,  aa  proved  them 
to  have  been  not  common  interpreters,  but 
men  prophetically  inspired  and  divinely  di- 
rected, who  had  every  word  dictated  to  them 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  throughout  the  entire 
translation.  He  adds,  that  an  annual  festival 
was  celebrated  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in 
the  isle  of  Pharos,  where  the  version  wu 
made,  until  his  time,  to  pre3er%'e  the  memory 
of  it,  and  to  thank  tiod  for  so  great  a  benefit. 

It  ia  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Sama- 
ritans have  traditions  in  favour  of  their  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch,  equally  extravagant 
with  these  preserved  by  the  Jews.  In  the 
Samaritan  Chronicle  of  Abul  Phatach,  which 
was  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  from 
ancient  and  modem  authors,  both  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  there  is  a  storv  to  the  following 
effect :  That  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  directed  his  attention 
to  the  difference  subsisting  between  the 
Samaritans  and  Jews  concerning  the  law, 
the  former  receiving  only  the  Pentateuchj 
and  rejecting  every  other  work  ascribed  to 
the  prophets  by  the  Jews.  In  order  to  de- 
termine this  difference,  he  conunanded  the 
two  nations  to  send  deputies  to  Alexandria. 
The  Jews  entrusted  this  mission  to  Osar,  the 
Samaritans  to  Aaron,  to  whom  several  other 
■Mociatei  were  added.  Separate  apartments 
in  a  particular  quarter  ot  Alexandria  wcrs 
assigned  to  each  of  these  strangerx,  who  were 
prohibited  from  having  any  personal  inter- 
course, and  each  of  them  tiad  a  Greek  scribe 
to  write  his  version.  Thus  were  the  law  and 
other  scriptures  translated  by  the  Samaritans; 
whose  version  bein^  most  carefuUyexamined, 
the  king  was  convinced  that  their  text  was 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Such 
ia  the  narrative  of  Abul  I^hatach,  divested, 
however,  of  numerous  marvellous  circum- 
stances with  wliich  it  has  been  dcconitcd  by 
the  Samaritans,  who  are  not  surpassed,  even 
by  the  Jews,  in  their  partiahty  for  idle 
legends. 

A  fact,  buried  under  such  a  mass  of  fables 
aa  the  translation  of  the  Scptuagint  has  been 
by  the  historians  who  have  pretended  to  re- 
cord it,  necessarily  loses  all  its  historical 
character,  which,  indeed,  we  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  disregarding  altogether.  Although 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  truth  is  con- 
cealed under  this  loail  of  fables,  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  discern  the  truth 
from  what  is  false  :  the  following,  however, 
is  the  result  of  our  researches  concerning 
this  celebrated  version  : — 

It  is  probable  that  the  seventy  interjireters, 
as  they  are  called,  executed  their  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  during  the  joint  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  I<agu8  and  his  son  PhUadelphus. 
The  paeudo  Aristeas,  Josephua,  Philo>  '«aaii. 


many  other  writers  whom  it  were  tedious  to 
eikumeratc,  relate  that  this  version  was  made 
durinf;  the  reign  of  I'lolrmy  II.  or  PhiladeU 
phu8;  Joseph  Ben  liorion,  however,  among 
the  rabbins,  Theodoret,  and  many  other 
Christian  %vTiter«,  refer  its  date  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  Now,  the«e  two  traditions 
can  be  reconciled  only  by  supposing  the  ver- 
sion to  have  been  periormed  durina  the  two 
years  when  Ptolemy  Philadclobus  snared  the 
titrooe  with  his  father;  which  date  coincides 
with  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  hon- 
(h-ed  and  twenty-third  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  B.  C.  286  and  285.  Further,  this  ver- 
sion was  neither  made  by  the  command  of 
Ptolemy,  nor  at  the  request  nor  under  the 
Buperintendence  of  Detnetriu*  Phalereus; 
but  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  Jew* 
for  the  use  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  at  the  period  above-noticed, 
there  was  a  great  numoer  of  Jews  settled  in 
I^gyplf  particularly  at  Alexandria :  these, 
being  most  strictly  obsemint  of  the  religious 
institutions  and  usages  of  their  forefathers, 
had  their  sanhedrim  or  grand  council  com. 
posed  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members, 
and  very  numerous  synagogues,  in  which 
the  law  was  read  to  them  on  every  sabbath  ; 
and  as  the  bulk  of  the  common  people  were 
no  longer  acquainted  with  biblical  Hebrew, 
the  Greek  language  alone  being  used  in  their 
ordinary  intercourse,  it  becaine  necessary  to 
translate  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek  for  their 
use.  This  is  a  far  more  probable  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  version  than 
the  tradition.s  above-stated.  If  this  transla- 
tion had  been  made  bv  public  authority,  it 
would  unquestionably  have  been  performed 
under  the  direction  of  the  sanhedrim,  who 
would  have  examined  and  perhaps  corrected 
it,  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, previously  to  giving  it  the  stamp  of 
their  approbation,  and  introducing  it  into 
their  synagogues.  In  either  case  the  trans- 
lation would  probably  be  denominated  the 
S«ptuagint,  because  the  sanhedrim  was  com- 
posed of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  sanhedrim,  in 
order  to  ascertniii  the  fidehty  of  the  work, 
might  have  sent  to  Palestine  for  some  learned 
men,  of  whose  assistance  and  advice  they 
would  have  availed  themselves  in  examining 
the  version.  This  fact,  if  it  could  be  pro\'ed, 
for  it  is  offered  as  a  mere  conjecture,  would 
account  for  the  story  of  the  king  of  Egypt's 
Bending  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem:  there  is, 
however,  one  circumstance  which  proves 
that,  in  executing  this  translation,  the  syna- 
gogues were  originally  in  contemplation, 
namely,  that  all  the  ancient  writers  unani- 
moushr  concur  in  saving  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  first  translated.  The  five  books  of 
Moses,  indeed,  were  the  only  books  read  in 
the  synagogues  until  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria ;  who  having  for- 
bidden that  practice  in  Pdestine,  the  Jews 
evaded  his  commands  by  substituting  for 
the  Pentateuch  the  readiiig  of  the  prophetic 
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book'.    ^lieD,  aftmrards,  Um  Jevi  «n 

delivered  from  the  tjTvauy  of  the  kiq^cf 
Syria,  they  read  the  law  and  the  urwyiielt 
alternately  in  the  synaffog^ies ;  and  Um  Mas 
custom  was  adopted  by  the  HeUeoiitie  m 
Gnccising  Jews. 

But,  whatever  was  the  real  number  eltht 
authors  of  the  version,  their  introdiMliaa  rf 
Coptic  words,  such  as  o'Up^,  fix^  /i^ffc.  kt, 
as  well  as  their  rendering  of  idoH  pviif 
Hebrew  altogether  in  the  Egyptian  vmaa, 
clearly  prove  that  they  were  natives  of  TfjfL 
Tliu<«.  they  express  tlie  creation  of  tberail 
not  by  the  proper  (.ireek  word  cripu,  bat  If 
y4tit<ns,  a  term  employed  by  the  philosopkn 
of  Alexandria  to  express  the  origin  ^  At 
universe.  The  Hebrew  word  Ikmmmm, 
Exod.  xxviii.  30,  which  signifiea  ''petiiC- 
tions,"  they  render  ix^Ovia,  tfvXi.  The  ii. 
ference  of  style  also  indicates  the 
have  been  the  work  not  of  one  but  of 
translators,  and  to  have  been  esemtcd  * 
diBcrent  lime«.  The  best  qualified  and  not 
able  among  them  was  the  transUtor  of  lb 
Pentateuch,  who  was  evidently  ncMMr  d 
both  Greek  and  Hebrew  :  he  hus  rehgianiif 
followed  the  Hebrew  text,  and  has  in  nnm 
instances  introduced  the  most  suitable  ai 
best  chosen  expressions.  Prom  the  Wf 
close  resemblance  subsisting  betwcoi  tk> 
text  of  the  Greek  version  and  the  textcfAt 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Louis  De  Dieo.  ^li 
dcD,  'Whiston,  Hassencamp.  and  Bauer,  w 
of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Alexandiis 
version  made  it  from  the  Samaritan  PoB- 
teuch.  And  in  proportion  as  these  tin>  cT' 
respond,  the  Greek  differs  from 
This  opinion  is  further  8up|>orted 
clarations  of  r>rigen  and  JerofBy 
translator  found  the  venerable 
hovalt  not  in  the  letters  in  com: 
in  very  ancient  characters ;  and 
fact  that  those  consonants  in  the 

frequently    confounded    together, 


shapes  of  which  are  similar  in  the 
hut  not  in  the  Hebrr-      ■■   '  ;bet.    Tbilf 
pothcsis,  however   i:  -.^ad  pbaiM 

IS  by  no  means  deter u,.,,.^,^  ,  and  vhstlfr 
tates  most  against  it  is,  the  inveterate  teatf 
subsisting  between  the  Jews  and  Saotintak 
added  to  the  constant  and  unraryiny  le- 
mony of  antiquity,  that  the  i  Jreek  venissd 
the  Pentateuch  was  executed  by  Jewi.  Tim 
is  no  other  way  by  which  to  rvconciltlk* 
conflicting  opinions  than  by  sapnosu^M^ 
that  the  manuscript  used  by  the  ^fl 
Jews  approximated  town 
text  of  the  Saraaiitan  I ' 
the  translators  of  the  ."SepuKtifini 
of  manuscripts  written  in  ancient 
Next  to  the    Pentateuch,    for 

fidelity  of  execution,  ranks  the 

of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  aathor  rfsiiA 
was  well  skilled  in  the  twt> 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that,  of  all  tke 
of  the  Septnagint,  tlie  style  ef  tbi  Ai 
is  the  best,  the  translator  lumw  cM^^ 
most  ingenious  thoughts  in  as  ant^'^ 
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language  as  was  ever  nsed  b^  a  Pytha- 
nn  «age,  to  express  his  philosophical 


le  Septuagint  version,  though  originallf 
9  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  gra> 
ly  acquired  the  highest  authority  among 
'c«-8  of  Palestine,  who  were  acquainted 
the  Greek  language,  and  subsequently 
among  (Christians :  it  appears,  mdeed, 
the  legend  above  confuted,  of  the  trans- 
s  having  been  divinelv  inspired,  was  in- 
id  in  order  that  the  LaX.  might  be  held 
6  greater  estimation.  Philo,  the  Jew,  a 
e  of  Egypt,  has  evidently  followed  it  in 
Uegorical  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  law ; 
though  Dr.  Hody  was  of  opinion  that 
>hu8,  who  was  a  native  of  Palestine, 
iborated  bis  work  on  Jewish  Antiquities 
the  Hebrew  text,  yet  Kalmasius,  Bo- 
:,  Bauer,  and  others,  have  shown  that 
IS  adhered  to  the  Septuagint  throughout 
work.  How  extensiv^y  this  version 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  appears  from 
lolemn  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  in- 
d  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
in  very  many  passages  quoted  the  Greek 
an  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  exam- 
'as  followed  by  the  earlier  fathers  and 
•rs  of  the  church,  who,  with  the  excep- 
if  Origen  and  flerom,  were  unacquainted 
Hebrew :  notwithstanding  their  teal  for 
■ord  of  (lod,  they  did  not  exert  thera- 
>  to  learn  the  original  language  of  the 
d  writings,  but  acquiesced  in  the  Greek 
sentation  of  them,  judging  it,  no  doubt, 
fully  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
pious  labours.  'I'he  (ireek  scriptures 
tne  only  scriptures  known  to  or  valued 
c  (ireeks.  I'his  was  the  te.Yt  commented 
Chrysostom  and  'Ilieodoret;  it  was  this 
1  furnished  topics  to  Athanasius,  Nasi- 
I,  and  Basil.  From  this  fountain  the 
n  was  derived  to  the  Latin  church,  first 
e  Italic  or  Vulgate  translation  of  the 
ures,  which  was  made  from  the  Sep- 
nt,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew;  and, 
dly,  by  the  study  of  the  (ireek  fathers. 
s  by  this  borrowed  light  that  the  Latin 
rs  illumined  the  western  hemisphere; 
when  the  age  of  Cyprian,  Amorose, 
stine,  and  (iregory,  successively  passed 
,  this  was  the  light  put  into  the  hands 
:  next  dynasty  of  theologists,  the  school- 
who  carried  on  the  work  of  theological 
isition  by  the  aid  of  this  luminary,  and 
other.  S)  that,  either  in  Greek  or  in 
,  it  was  still  the  Septuagint  scriptures 
vere  read,  explained,  and  quoted  as  au- 
7,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years. 
PTIAIWNT  CHRONOLOGY  is  that 
I  is  formed  from  the  dates  and  periods 
le  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint  transla- 
if  the  Old  Testament.  It  reckons  one 
and  five  hundred  years  more  from  the 
on  to  Abraham  than  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
(ennicott,  in  the  dissertation  prefixed 
i  Hebrew  Bible,  has  shown  it  to  be  very 
ble,  that  the  chronology  of  tiw  Hebrew 
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scriptores,  since  the  period  just  mentioned, 
was  corrupted  by  the  Jews  between  A.  D.  175 
and  300;  and  that  the  chronology  of  the 
Septuagint  is  more  agreeable  to  truth.  It  ia 
a  fact,  that,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  the  Hebrew  scriptures  were  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  while  the 
Septnagint  was  confined  to  the  Christians. 
The  Jews  had,  therefore,  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  for  this  corruption.  The  follow, 
ing  is  the  reason  which  is  given  by  the  ori- 
ental writers :  It  being  a  very  ancient  tradL 
tion  that  Messiah  was  to  come  in  the  sixth 
chiliad,  because  he  was  to  come  in  the  last 
days,  founded  on  a  mystical  application  of 
the  riz  days  of  the  creation,  the  contrivance 
was  to  shorten  the  age  of  the  world  from 
about  5500  to  3760;  and  thence  to  prove 
that  Jesus  could  not  be  the  Messiah.  Dr. 
Kennicott  adds,  that  some  Hebrew  copies, 
having  the  larger  chronologr,  were  extant 
till  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  some  till  the 
year  700. 

SEPULCHRES.  The  descriptions  of  the 
eastern  sepulchres  by  travellers  eerve  to 
explain  several  passages  of  scripture.  Shaw 
says,  "  If  we  except  a  few  persons  who  are 
buried  within  the  precincts  of  some  sanc- 
tuary, the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a 
great  extent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  that 
^urpoae.  Each  family  has  a  particular  por- 
tion of  it,  walled  in  like  a  ganlen,  where  Uie 
bones  of  their  ancestors  have  remained  un- 
disturbed for  many  generations :  for  in  these 
inclosnres  the  graves  are  all  distinct  and 
separate,  having  each  of  them  a  stone  placed 
upright,  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  person  who  lieth  there 
interred,  whilst  the  intermediate  space  is 
either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round 
with  stone,  or  paved  all  over  with  tiles. 
The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  some  square  chambers 
or  cupolas  that  are  built  over  them,  Mark 
V.  3.  Now,  as  all  these  different  sorts  of 
tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  very  walls 
likewise  of  the  inclosurea,  are  constantly 
kept  clean,  white-washed,  and  beautified, 
they  continue  to  this  day  to  be  an  excellent 
comment  upon  that  expression  of  our  Savi- 
our, where  he  mentions  the  garnishing  of 
the  sepulchres.  Matt,  xxiii.  29 ;  and  again, 
verse  37,  where  he  compares  the  scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  hypocrites,  to  whited  sepul« 
chres."  With  respect  to  the  demoniacs  who 
are  said  by  St.  Alatthew  to  come  out  of 
the  tombs.  Light  observes,  "  I  trod  the 
ground  celebrated  for  the  miracle  of  the  un- 
clean spirit,  driven  by  our  Saviour  amongst 
the  swine.  The  tombs  still  exist  in  the  form 
of  caverns,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  that  rise 
from  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  and  from  their 
wild  appearance  may  well  be  considered  the 
habitation  of  men  exceeding  fierce,  possessed 
by  a  de\-il;  thev  extend  at  a  distance  for 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  present  town." ' 
In  the  account  we  have  of  the  renurection. 
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of  Lttxanu,  when  Marjr  went  euddcniy  out 
to  meet  Jesua,  thu  Jews  supposed  that  she 
wu  gone  to  the  grave,  "  tu  weeji  there." 
The  following  extract  from  Uuckingham 
iUustnitcs  this  :  "  Not  far  from  the  «|>ot  at 
which  wc  hulled  to  enjoy  this  enchanting 
view,  was  an  extensive  cemetery,  at  which  we 
noticed  the  cu!«tom  so  prevalent  among  east- 
em  nation!^  of  viihiting  tlie  tombs  of  their 
deceued  friends.  These  were  formed  with 
great  care,  and  finished  with  extraordinary 
DMtnew :  and  at  tlte  foot  of  each  grave  was 
CDcloied  a  small  earthen  veiuiel,  in  which 
\ra8  planted  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  regularly 
watt-red  every  day  by  the  mourning  friend 
who  viaited  it.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  place  uf  burial  we  did  not 
observe  a  single  grave  to  which  thiD  token 
of  respect  and  sorrow  was  not  attached ;  and, 
scattered  among  the  tombs,  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  cemetery,  we  saw  from  twenty  to 
thirty  parties  of  females,  sitting  near  the 
honoured  remains  of  some  recently  lost  and 
deeply  regretted  relative  or  friend,  and  either 
watermg  their  myrtle  plants,  or  strewing 
flowers  over  the  green  turf  that  closed  upon 
their  heads."     See  Buuial. 

SERPENT.  In  Egypt  and  other  oriental 
countries,  a  serpent  was  the  common  symbol 
of  a  powerful  monarch ;  it  was  embroidered 
on  the  robes  uf  princes,  and  blazoned  on 
their  diadem,  to  signify  their  absolute  power 
anili  invincible  might,  and  that,  as  the  wound 
iiitlieted  by  the  basilisk  is  incurable,  so,  the 
fatal  eflects  of  their  displeasure  were  neither 
to  be  avoided  nor  endured.  ITiese  are  the 
allusions  involved  in  the  address  of  the  pro- 
phet, to  the  irreconcilalilc  enemies  of  his 
nation  :  "  Rejoice  not  thou,  whole  Palestina, 
because  the  rod  of  him  that  smote  thee  is 
broken ;  for  out  uf  the  serpent's  roots  shall 
come  forth  a  cockatrice,  anil  his  fruit  shall 
be  a  fiery  flying  Ber|)ent,*'  I»aiah  xiv.  2^. 
Uzziah,  the  king  of  Judah,  had  subdued  the 
Philistines;  but,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weak  reign  of  Ahaz,  they  again  invaded  the 
kingduin  of  Judea,  and  reduced  Home  cities 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  under 
their  dominion.  On  the  death  vi  Ahaz, 
Isaiah  deliverti  this  prophecy,  threatening 
them  with  a  more  severe  chastisement  from 
the  hand  of  Hezekiah,  the  grandson  of  Vt- 
ziah,  by  whose  victorious  arms  they  had 
been  reduced  to  sue  far  peace ;  which  he 
accomplished,  when  "  he  9>niote  the  Philis- 
tines, even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders  there- 
of," 2  Kings  xviii.  8.  Uz^iah,  therefore, 
must  be  meant  by  the  rod  that  smote  them, 
and  by  the  serpent  from  whom  should  spring 
the  fiery  fljing  serpent,  that  ia,  Hesekiah,  a 
much  mure  terrible  enemy  than  even  Uzziah 
had  been.  But  the  symbol  of  rcgid  jiower 
which  the  oriental  kings  preferred  to  all 
others,  was  the  basilisk.  This  fact  is  attested 
by  its  Arabian  name  metecha,  from  the  He- 
brew verb  malach,  "to  reign;"  from  its 
Greek  name  gaaiXlcKot,  and  its  Latin  name 
regulus:  all  of  which,  it  is  asserted,  referred 
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to  the  consptcootis  place  it  occupied  amoDf  / 
the  regal  ornaments  of  the  east,  llie  bait! 
lisk  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  its  head  m 
decorated  with  a  crest  in  the  form  of  a' 
crown ;  it  is  not  entirely  prostrate,  like  other^ 
serpents,  but  moves  along  mth  its  bead  and 
half  the  body  erect ;  the  other  parts  sweep 
the  ground  behind. 

And  »ii»l  its  vfttiaat  back  in  nJliBg  qpk^ 
All  the  other  species  of  serpents  are  said  \a 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  real  or  tba 
fabled  basilisk,  by  flying  from  its  prescnev 
and  hiding  themselves  in  the  dust.  It  is  ibg^ 
supposed  to  live  longer  than  any  other  nt- 
petit;  the  ancient  heathens  therefore  pro» 
nounced  it  immortal,  and  placed  it  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  deities ;  and  because  it  had  tht 
dangerous  power,  in  general  belief,  of  killiQjg, 
with  Its  pestiferous  breath  the  strongest  aoi- 
mals,  it  seemed  to  theui  invest«.'d  with  ths^ 
power  of  life  and  death.  It  became,  therefor^ 
the  favourite  symbol  of  kings ;  and  was  ea> 
ployed  by  the  ])rophet,  to  symbolize  the  grtiK 
and  good  Hezekiah,  with  strict  jirupnety. 

2.  Tlie  cerastes,  or  homed  snake.    Thi| 
only  allusion  to  this  species  of  serpent  is  tlMt 
sacred  volume  occurs  in  the  valedictory  pi*> 
dictions  of  Jacob,   where   he   describes  thft 
character  and  actions  of  Dan  and  his  posJ 
terity  :  "Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  wav 
anndder,  pE'EJtl',  in  the  path,  that  biteih  tM 
horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  &haU  fallbidc> 
ward,"   Gen.  xli.x.    17-     It   is   indisputaMf 
clear,  that  the  patriarch  intended  some  kioff 
of  serpent ;  for  the  circumstances  will  not 
apply  to  a  freebooter  watching  for  his  pwy. 
It  only  remains  to  investigate  the  epeciei  H 
which  it  belongs.     The  principal  core  of  1^ 
Jewish  writers  is  to  ascertain  the  etynolmy 
of  the  name,  about  which   their  sentimnti 
are  much  divided,     llie  Arabian  anlbcn 
quoted  by  Bochart  inform  us,  that  the  itf^ 
phott  is  a  most  pernicious  reptile,  and  nrf 
dangerous  to  man.     It  is  of  a  sanJy  colotf. 
variegated  with  black  and  white  spots.    Tb« 
particulars  in  the  cliaracter  of  Dan,  howsiw, 
agree  better  with  the  cerastes,  or  Iwtsri 
snake,  than  with  any  other  species 
pent.     It  lies  in  wait  for  passengers 
sand,  or  in  the  rut  of  the  wheels  on  tli 
way.   From  its  lurking  place,  it  treacbi 
bites  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  the  rider  blk 
backward,  in  consequence  of  the  anioBr* 
hinder  legs   becoming   almost   immedislcij 
torpid  by  the  dreadful  acti%nty  of  the  powa- 
The  cerastes  is  equally  formidable  to  iDia 
and  the  lower  animals;   and  the  moredu- 
gcrous,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  distingn*^ 
nim  from  the  sand  in  which  he  lies; 
never  spares  the  helple$>s  traveller 
warily  comes  within  his  reach.     —  — -, 
cerastes,  Dan  was  to  excel  in  cunnuig  0^ 
artifice,  to  prevail  against  his  enemiei  nAff 
by  his  policy  in   the  cabinet  than  hj  bk 
valour  in  the  field. 

3.  'ITie  seraph,  or  fiery  flving  s««rp«if.  "* 
biblical  student,  is  one  of  the  mo«t  aSat^ 
ing  crvattirea  that  has  yet  been 
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It  beara  the  lutne  of  an  order  among  the 
hoata  of  heaven,  whom  Isni.nh  beheld  in 
vision,  pUced  al>o\'c  the  throne  of  Jehovah 
in  the  teoiple  ;  the  brazen  figure  of  thi«  ser- 
pent ia  tupposed  to  be  a  type  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  who  was  for  our  salvation  lifted 
up  upon  the  cross,  as  the  serpent  ww  elevated 
in  the  camp  of  litrael,  for  the  preservation  of 
thiit  people.  It  in  the  onljr  species  of  serpent 
which  the  almighty  Creator  has  provided 
with  wings,  by  means  of  which,  instead  of 
crcepin)r  or  leaping,  it  riaea  from  the  ground, 
and.  leaning  upon  the  extremity  of  its  tail, 
moves  with  great  velocity.  It  is  a  native  of 
E^Tpt,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  re- 
ceives itn  name  from  the  Hebrew  verb  teraph, 
which  Hignifies  to  burn,  in  allusion  to  the 
violent  indammation  which  its  poison  pro- 
duces, or  rather  to  its  fiery  colour,  which  the 
braxen  serpent  was  intended  to  rei>resent. 
Bocbart  is  of  opinion,  that  the  serapn  is  the 
•une  OS  the  hydrus,  or.  as  Cicero  calU  it, 
tb«  serpent  of  the  waters.  For,  in  the  book 
of  iMiah,  the  land  of  Egypt  is  called  the  rc- 
Hion  from  whence  come  the  riper  and  flying 
■rr»ph,  or  burning  seqtent.  .-Klian  says, 
thry  come  from  the  deserts  of  Libya  and 
Arabia,  to  inhabit  the  streams  of  the  Nile ; 
and  that  they  have  the  form  of  the  hydrus. 
,  The  eti»tence  of  winged  serpents  is  at- 

^L  teated  by  many  writer)  of  modem  times.    A 
^K  kind  of  snakes  were  discovered  among  the 
^BCffienee*,  from  whose  aides  proceeded  carti. 
^H^^  io  the  form  of  wines;   and  Scaliger 
^^Srntions  a  peasant  who  kuled  a  serpent  of 
the  same  specieJi  which  attacked  him.  and 
prv«enied  it  to  the  king  of  France.  Lc  illanc, 
aa  (juiiied  by  Uochart.  sa^,  at  the  head  of 
lake  (  hiamay  are  extensive  woods  and  vast 
manhtK.  which  it  is  very  dangerous  to  ap- 

£  roach,  because  they  are  infented  with  very 
\xgt  serpents,  which,  raised  from  the  groond 
oo  wings  resembling  those  of  bats,  and  lean. 
iatg  00  the  extremity  of  their  toils,  move  with 
it  mpiduy.  They  exist,  it  is  reported, 
it  these  place*  in  so  great  numbem,  that 
have  almost  laid  waste  the  neighbour- 
province.  And,  in  the  same  work,  Lc 
at!irms  that  he  had  seen  some  of  them 
imiiu-tiir  -iht,  which,  when  hungry,  rushed 
ixn  1  11  sheep  and  other  tame  animals. 

.  <i:dterm  rjQi^^S  (Iocs  not  always 
y  ilytng  with  wings ;  it  often  expresses 
on.  swinging  backwards  and  forwards, 
a  tremulous  motion,  a  fluttering ;  and  this  is 
prcciacly  the  motion  of  a  «erj)ent,  when  he 
qiring^  from  one  tree  to  another.  Niebuhr 
BcntkiinD  a  sort  of  serpent  at  Hassorah,  which 
Umj  call  heie  ikiare.  "  They  commonly  keep 
np«m  the  date  tree* ;  and  as  it  would  be 
laXKirioas  for  them  to  come  down  from  a 
vary  high  tree,  in  order  to  ascend  another, 
t)tpv  twi^t  il.iinsclves  by  the  tail  to  a  branch 
of  '  .  trhich,  making  a  Miring  by  the 

int>'.  ;    give   it,  throws  tnem  to   the 

branches  ut  the  second.    Hence  it  is  that  the 
modern  Arabs  call  them  flying  seqient^,  AWe 
tkiare.    Admiral  jVnaon  also  speaks  of  the 
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flying  serpents  that  he  met  with  at  the  ialand 
of  ijuibo,  but  which  were  without  winga." 
From  this  account  it  may  lie  inferred,  that 
the  (lying  Dcrpeut  mentioned  in  the  nroiihet 
was  of  that  species  of  8er|H>nt4  whicn.  from 
their  swift  darting  motion,  the  (treeks  cull 
acontias,  and  the  Romans,  jacuiu*.  The 
original  phrase  will  bear  another  interpreta- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  approaches  still  nearer 
the  truth.  The  verb  q^J?  sometimes  means 
to  sparkle,  to  emit  coruscations  of  light.  In 
this  sense,  the  noun  nai?n  frequently  occurs 
in  the  sacred  volume;  thus  Zophar  says: 
•'  The  coruscation,  MDJ^n,  shall  be  as  the 
morning."  The  word  in  the  verse  under 
consideration  may  therefore  refer  to  the 
ruddy  colour  of  that  geq>ent,  and  express  the 
sparkling  of  the  blazing  sunbeams  upon  its 
scales,  which  are  extremely  liriUiant. 

4.  Tlie  dragon.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  |»3n 
signifies  either  a  dragon  or  a  whale.  As  the 
name  of  a  serpent,  it  frequently  denotes  one 
of  any  species ;  as  when  the  rod  of  Moses  is 
said  to  have  been  turned  into  a  serpjnt,  {'inb. 
But,  in  its  more  strict  and  appropriate  ap> 
plication,  it  is  the  proper  name  of  the  dragon, 
which  differs  from  the  serpent  chiefly  in  its 
site.  "  Three  kinds  of  dragons  were  formerly 
distinguished  in  India.  I.  Those  of  the  hills 
and  mountains.  2.  Those  of  the  valleys  and 
caves.  3.  'llioae  of  the  fens  and  marshes. 
The  first  is  the  largest,  and  covered  with 
scales  resplendent  as  burnished  gold.  They 
have  a  kind  of  beard  hanging  from  their 
lower  jaw,  their  aspect  is  frightful,  their  cry 
loud  and  shrill,  their  crest  bright  yellow,  and 
they  have  a  protuberance  on  their  heads,  as 
the  colour  of  a  burning  coal,  lliose  of  the 
flat  country  are  of  a  i^ilver  colour,  and  fre- 
quent nvcrs,  to  which  the  former  never 
come.  Those  of  the  marshes  arc  black,  slow, 
and  have  no  crest.  Their  bite  is  not  venom- 
ous, though  the  creatures  be  dreadful."  This 
description  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
the  boa,  which  is  justly  considered  as  the 
proper  dragon.  But  so  great  is  the  in- 
consistency of  the  human  mind,  thxt  the 
creature  which  is  now  an  object  of  uni- 
versal dislike  was,  in  early  times,  honoured 
with  religious  worship  by  every  nation  of 
the  earth.  Rites  were  devised  and  temples 
built  to  its  honour ;  and  priests  were  ap> 
pointed  to  conduct  the  ceremonies.  These 
miserable  idolaters  appeared  before  the  altars 
of  their  contemptible  deity  in  gorgeoiu  rest- 
ments,  their  heads  adorned  with  serpenta,  or 
with  the  figures  of  serpents  embroidered  on 
their  tiaras,  when  the  creatures  themselves 
were  not  to  be  had ;  and  in  their  frantic  ex- 
clamations  cried  out.  in  evident  allusion  to 
the  triumph  which  the  old  serpent  obtained 
over  our  first  mother,  Eva.  Eva.  So  com- 
pletely was  satan  permitted  to  insult  our 
fallen  race,  that  the  serpent,  his  chosen 
ogent  in  accomplishing  our  ruin,  was  actually 
raised  to  the  first  place  among  the  deities  of 
the  heathen  worla,  and  reverenced  by  the 
most  solemn  acts  of  worship.    The  figure  of 
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iht  icrpent  adorned  the  porUla  of  the  proud- 
c«t  teinpleg  in  the  east. 

The  terpcnt  was  n  very  common  syTDbol 
of  the  Run  ;  and  he  is  re[)re8«nted  biting  bin 
tail,  and  with  hisi  body  formed  into  a  circle, 
in  order  to  indicate  the  ordinary  course  of 
thin  luminary;  and  under  this  form  it  was 
an  emblem  of  lime  and  eternity.  The  ner- 
pent  was  also  the  »)Tnbol  of  medicine,  and 
of  the  gods  which  presided  over  it,  as  of 
Apollo  and  .-flscuIauiuB  In  most  of  the 
ancient  rites  we  find  some  allusion  to  the 
serpent,  under  the  several  titles  of  Ob, 
{>p«.  Python,  &c.  Tlds  idolatrj-  is  alluded 
to  by  .^Ioses,  Leviticus  xx.  27-  The  woman 
of  Kndor,  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  is 
called  <'ub,  or  Ob,  nnd  it  is  inteqireted 
Pythonissa  :  the  place  where  she  resided, 
says  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant,  seems  to  have 
been  named  from  the  worship  then  in.'^titutcd; 
for  F.ndor  is  compounded  of  Kn-ador,  and 
8i(fnifiesyoii»/)i^AoHwr,the  "fountain  of  light," 
the  oracle  of  the  god  Ador;  which  oracle  was 
probably  founded  by  the  (  anaanitex,  and  had 
never  been  totally  suppressed.  Mi«  jiillar 
Was  also  called  Abbadir,  or  Abadir,  com- 
pounded of  ab  and  adir,  and  meaning  the 
■rrpent  deity  Addir,  the  same  as  Adorus.  In 
the  or^es  of  Bacchus,  the  [lersons  who  par- 
took of  the  ceremony,  used  to  carry  scr])ent9 
in  their  hands,  and  with  horrid  screams  call 
upon  Eva  !  Eva  !  Eva  being,  according  to 
the  writer  just  mentioned,  the  same  as  epha, 
or  opha,  which  tbetirepks  rendered  ophu,  and 
by  it  denoted  a  serpent,  and  containing  no  al. 
lusion  to  Eve,  as  above  conjectured.  These 
ceremonies,  and  this  symbolic  worship,  began 
among  the  magi,  who  were  the  sons  of  Chus; 
and  by  them  they  were  propagated  in  various 
parts.  Wherever  the  Ammonians  founded 
any  places  of  worship,  and  introduced  their 
rites,  there  was  generally  some  story  of  a 
serpent.  There  was  a  legend  about  a  serjient 
at  Colchis,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Delphi ;  and 
likewise  in  other  places.  The  Greeks  called 
A|iolla  himself  Pj'thon,  which  is  the  same 
as  Oupis,  Opis,  or  <hib.  In  Egj'pt  there  was 
a  serpent  named  Thermuihis,  which  waa 
looked  upon  as  very  sacred ;  and  the  natives 
are  said  to  have  made  use  of  it  as  a  royal 
tiara,  with  which  they  ornamented  tlie  statues 
of  Isis.  The  kings  of  Egypt  wore  high  bon- 
nets, terminating  in  a  round  ball,  an<i  sur- 
rounded Willi  fi({urea  of  asps;  and  the  priests 
likewise  had  the  representation  of  serpents 
upon  their  bonnetn.  Abadon,  or  Abaddon, 
mentioned  in  the  llevelation,  tx.  11,  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  liryant  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  Ophite  god,  with  whose  worship  the 
world  had  been  so  long  infected.  Tlii.s  wor- 
ship began  among  the  people  of  Chaldea, 
who  bulk  the  city  of  Ophis  upon  the  Tigris, 
and  were  greatly  addicted  to  mvtnatiort,  and 
to  the  worship  of  the  sequent.  From  ( 'haldca 
the  worship  passed  into  Egypt,  where  the 
8cri)ent  deity  was  called  Canoph,  Can-eph, 
anu  C'neph  ;  it  also  had  the  name  of  Ob,  or 
Uub,  anff  was  the  same  as  the  Dasihscus,  or 
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royal  serpt-nt,  the  same  as  the  Thermnti 
and  made  use  of  by  way  of  omanient  to 
statues  of  their  gods,     llie   chief  deity 
Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  Vulcan,  who 
styled  ( >pas :  he  was  the  same  as  (jairis, 
i>un.  and  hence  was  often  called  Ob^ 
Pytho,  sol :  and  there  were  pillars 
him,  with  curious  hieroglj-phical  insc 
bearing  the  same  name,  whence  amo 
(jreeks.   who   copied    from    the    Egyptljiis,] 
everything  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  i 
■tyled  obehs,  or  obeiiscus.     As  the  wot?! 
of  the  serpent   beg^n  among   the  sons 
ChuB,    Mr.    IJryant   conjecttire*,   thatj~ 
thence    they  were   denominated   Et 
and  Aithiopians,  from  Ath-«>j)c,  or  Atb. 
the    god  whom  they  worMhiuped,   and  no 
from  their  complexion  -.  the  Ethiopes  brongi 
these  rites  into  Greece,  and  called  the  islai , 
where  they  first  established  theui,  EUopii^l 
Solif  Serptntis  insuUi,  the  same  with  Eul 
or  •  hibaia,  that  is,  the  Serpent-island, 
same  leanied  writer  discovers  traces 
serpent- worship  among  the  Hyper^ 
Rhodes,   named  Ophiu$a,    in    Phryi 
upon  the  Helle.spont,  ia  the  iiilanu 
in  Crete,  among  the  Athenians,  in  ihe'iii 
of  Cecrops,  among  the  natives  of  Thebcj 
Bceotia,  among  the  Laceda-monians,  in  Italy*'' 
in  Syria,  &c.,  and  in  the  names  of  m*n[ 
places,   as  well    as   the   people   where  tbfl' 
Ophites   settled.      One    of  tne    most  earl; 
heresies  introduced  into  the  Christian 
was  that  of  the  f  >phiup,  who  introdn 
jienis  emblematically  among  their  ritet.' 
IS  seen  in  many  of  the  tnedaLj,  the  relics 
Gnosticism  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  form  assumed  by  the  tempter  wha 
he  seduced  our  first  parents,  ha«  been  b«Pil- 
ed  down  in  the  traditions  of  most  aooett 
nations:  and,  though  animals  of  the  xf' 
pent  tribe  were  very  generally  wo  " 
by  the  Pagans,  as  symbols  of  the  ^ 
demon ;  tney  were  likewise  viewed  u 
or  figures  of  the  evil  principle.  1 .  OneV 
the  most  remarkable  accounts  of  the  pnotf- 
val  tempter  under  the  shape  of  a  itrfea, 
occurs  in  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  saci«ii; 
Persians.  2.  To  the  dracontian  AhrinuB  «f 
the  Persians,  the  malignant  serpent  nlifi 
of  Hindoo  theology  appears  to  be  vtrj  cl<*- 
ly  aUied.  He  is  represented,  at  least,  aslh: 
clecidcd  enemy  of  the  mediatorial  foi; 
whom  he  persecutes  with  the  utmost  rim- 
lence,  though  he  i.s  finally  v.-inquishe<l  by 
his  celestial  adversary.  3.  The  serpent  ty- 
phon  of  the  Egyptians,  who  is  Bometia« 
identified  with  the  ocean,  because  the  ddap 
was  esteemed  the  work  of  the  exil  prinripl*; 
and  the  serpent  python  of  the  Greckt.  *k" 
is  evidently  the  same  as  the  monster  typl«* 
appear  to  have  similarly  originated,  io  tV 
first  instance,  from  some  rememlnana  of 
the  form  which  satan  assumed  when  in|i«»- 
dise.  Perhaps  also  the  notion,  that  pjtbos 
was  oracular, — a  notion  which 
so  frequent  use  of  serpents  in  the 
dirination,  may  have  sprung  from  « 
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lection  of  the  vocal  responses  which  the 
tempter  gave  to  Eve  under  the  borrowed 
fi((ure  of  that  reptile.  4.  We  may  still  as- 
cribe to  the  same  source  that  rebellious 
aerpent  whose  treason  seems  to  have  been 
ao  well  remembered  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria.      Pherecydes,   a    native  of  that 


or  Chaldaic  nachash.  He  represents  him,  aa 
being  the  prince  of  those  evil  spirits  who 
contended  with  the  supreme  god  Cronus, 
and  who  in  consequence  were  ejected  from 
heaven.  Their  happiness  being  thus  justly 
forfeited,  thcv  were  henceforth  plunged  in 
the  depths  or  Tartarus,  hateful  and  mutu- 
■Uy  hating  each  other.  From  Syria  and  the 
•aat  the  legend  passed  into  Greece,  mingled, 
however,  with  allusions  to  the  deluge.  5. 
The  same  evil  being,  in  the  same  form,  ap- 
pears again  in  the  mythology  of  the  Uoths 
or  Scythians.  We  are  told  by  the  ancient 
Scalds,  that  the  bad  principle,  whom  they 
denominate  lake,  unites  great  personal  beauty 
with  a  malignant  and  inconstant  nature  :  and 
be  is  descnoed,  as  surpassing  all  creatures 
in  the  depth  of  his  cunning  and  the  artful- 
ness of  his  perfidy.  Here  the  pristine  glory 
and  majesty  of  satan,  before  the  lineaments 
of  celestial  beauty  were  defaced  by  his  re- 
bellioas  apostasy,  seem  not  obscurely  to  be 
alluded  to :  while  the  craft  and  malevolence, 
which  mark  his  character  as  a  fallen  angel, 
are  depicted  with  sufRcicnt  accuracy. 

The  roost  remarkable  corroboration,  how- 
ever, of  the  Mosaic  history  is  to  be  found 
in  those  fables  which  involve  the  mytholo- 
gical serpent,  and  in  the  worship  which  was 
•O  generally  offered  to  him  throughout  the 
world.  The  worship  of  the  serpent  may  be 
traced  in  almost  every  religion  through  an- 
cient Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  America.  But 
bow  an  object  of  abhorrence  could  have 
baen  exalted  into  an  object  of  veneration, 
anat  be  referred  to  the  subtilty  of  the  arch- 
•nemy  himself,  whose  constant  endeavour 
baa  been  rather  to  corrupt  than  obliterate 
ike  true  {aith,  that,  in  the  perpetual  conflict 
between  truth  and  error,  the  mind  of  man 
ought  be  more  surely  confounded  and  de- 
baaed.  Among  other  devices,  that  of  ele- 
mating  himself  into  an  object  of  adoration, 
baa  ever  been  the  most  cherished.  It  was 
that  which  he  proposed  to  our  Lord  :  "  All 
these  things  will  I  ^ve  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
bUl  down  and  worship  me."  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  the  same  being  who 
bad  the  presumption  to  make  this  proposal 
to  the  Son  of  God,  should  have  haa  the  ad- 
dress to  insinuate  himself  into  the  worship 
of  the  children  of  men.  In  this  he  was  un- 
happily but  too  well  seconded  b^'  the  na- 
tnrai  tendency  of  human  corruption.  The 
vnenlightened  heathen,  in  obedience  to  the 
Toice  of  nature,  acknowledged  his  depend- 
ence upon  a  superior  being.  His  reason  as- 
sured him  that  there  must  be  a  God ;  his 
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conscience  assured  him  that  (iod  was  good ; 
but  he  felt  and  acknowledged  the  preva- 
lence of  evil,  and  attributed  it,  naturally ,to 
an  evil  agent.  But  as  the  evil  spirit,  to  his 
unillumined  mind,  seemed  as  omnipotent  as 
the  good  agent,  he  worshipped  both;  the 
one,  that  he  might  propitiate  his  kindness  ; 
the  other,  that  he  might  avert  his  displea- 
sure. The  great  point  of  devil-worship  be- 
ing grained,  namely,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  evil  spirit  as  God,  the  transition  to 
idolatry  became  easy.  The  mind,  once  dark- 
ened by  the  tulmission  of  an  allegiance  di- 
vided between  God  and  satan,  became  gra- 
dually more  feeble  and  superstitious,  until 
at  length  sensible  objects  were  called  in  to 
aid  the  weakness  of  degraded  intellect ;  and 
from  their  first  form  as  symbols,  passed  ra- 
pidly through  the  successive  stages  of  apo- 
theosis, untU  they  were  elevated  into  gods. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  ser- 
pent ;  upon  the  basis  of  tradition,  regarded, 
first  as  tne  symbol  of  the  malignant  being ; 
subsequently  considered  talismanic  and  ora- 
cular; and  lastly,  venerated  and  worship- 
ped as  divine. 

SERPENT,  Bbasen.  This  was  a  figure 
of  a  serpent,  called  above  the  seraph,  which 
Moses  caused  to  be  put  on  the  top  of  a  pole. 
Numbers  xxi.  9,  that  all  those  bitten  by  the 
serpents,  who  should  look  upon  this  image, 
might  be  healed.  Our  Saviour,  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  iii.  14,  declares,  that 
"  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wil- 
derness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up,"  alluding  to  his  own  death,  which, 
through  faith,  was  to  give  life  to  the  world. 
The  brasen  serpent  was  preserved  among 
the  Israelites  down  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ; 
who,  being  informed  that  the  people  paid  a 
superstitious  worship  to  it,  had  it  broken  in 
pieces,  and  by  way  of  contempt  gave  it  the 
name  of  Nehushtan,  that  is  to  say,  a  brasen 
bauble  or  trifle,  2  Kings  xviii.  4.    See  Typb. 

SERVANT.  This  word  generally  signi- 
fies a  slave.  For  formerly  among  the  He- 
brews, and  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
greater  part  of  servants  were  slaves,  that  is 
to  say,  tne V  belonj^ed  absolutely  to  their  mas- 
ters, who  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  per- 
sons, their  bodies,  goods,  and  even  of  tneir 
lives  in  some  cases.  The  Hebrews  had  two 
sorts  of  sen'ants  or  slaves.  Lev.  xxv.  44,  45, 
&c.  Some  were  strangers,  either  bought,  or 
taken  in  the  wars.  The  others  were  Hebrew 
slaves,  who,  being  poor,  sold  themselves,  or 
were  sold  to  pay  their  debts ;  or  were  delivered 
up  for  slaves  by  their  parents,  in  cases  of 
necessity.  This  sort  of  Hebrew  slaves  con- 
tinued m  slavery  but  to  the  year  of  jubilee ; 
then  they  might  return  to  liberty  again,  and 
their  masters  could  not  retain  them  against 
their  wills.  If  they  would  continue  volun- 
tarily with  their  masters,  they  were  brought 
before  the  judges ;  there  they  made  a  de- 
claration, that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed 
the  privilege  of  the  law,  had  their  ears  bored 
with  an  awl,  by  applying  them  to  the  door- 
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poits  of  their  master.  Kxod.  xxi.  2,  5 — 7,  &c.  j 
and  after  that  they  had  no  longer  any  power 
of  recovcrinjf  their  Uberty,  except  at  the 
next  year  of  jubilee.  Servant  U  also  taken 
for  a  man  that  dedicates  himself  to  the 
■erv'ice  of  another,  by  the  choice  of  his  own 
will  and  inclination.  Thus  Joshua  was  the 
servant  of  Moses,  Clisha  of  Elijah,  (tehaxi 
of  Elisha ;  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew.  St.  Philip, 
and  the  rest,  were  servants  of  Jesus  Christ. 

SHTH,  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve,  was 
bom  A.  M.  130,  Gen,  v.  3,  6,  lo,  U.  Seth, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years, 
bcfnit  Enos.  A.  31.  235.  He  lived  after  this 
ei({ht  hundred  and  seven  years,  in  all  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  years,  and  died  A.  At. 
1042.  Seth  was  the  chief  of  "  the  children 
of  God,"  as  the  scripture  calls  them.  Gen. 
vi.  2 ;  that  is,  those  who  before  the  Hood  pre- 
served  true  religion  and  piety  in  the  world, 
whilst  the  descendants  of  Cain  gave  them- 
selves up  to  wickedness.  I'he  invention  of 
letters  and  writing  is  by  the  rabbins  ascribed 
to  this  patriarch. 

SEN' EN.  Tlie  number  seven  is  conse- 
crated, in  the  holy  books  and  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  by  a  great  number  of  events 
and  mysterious  circumstances.  God  created 
the  world  in  the  space  of  seven  days,  and 
consecrated  the  seventh  day  to  repose.  This 
rest  of  the  seventh  day,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  Ifcb.  ir.  4,  intimates  eternal  rest.  And 
not  only  the  seventh  day  is  honoured 
among  the  Jews,  by  the  repose  of  the  sab- 
bath, but  every  seventh  year  is  alv)  conse- 
crated to  the  rest  of  the  earth,  by  the  name 
of  a  sabbatical  year;  as  also  the  seven  times 
seventh  jear,  or  forty-ninth  year,  is  the 
year  of  jubilee.  In  the  prophetic  style,  a 
week  often  stands  for  seven  years,  Dan.  ix. 
34 — 26.  Jacob  served  his  father-in-law  La- 
ban  seven  years  for  each  of  his  daughters. 
Pharaoh's  mysterious  dream  represented  to 
his  imagination  seven  fat  oxen,  and  seven 
lean  ones ;  seven  full  ears  of  com,  and  as 
many  that  were  empty  and  shrivelled,  llicse 
stood  for  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  seven 
of  scarcitjr.  The  number  of  seven  days  is 
observed  in  the  octaves  of  the  great  solem- 
nities of  the  passovcr,  of  tabernacles,  and  of 
the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple ;  the  seven  branches  of  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  number  of  teven  sacrifices 
appointed  on  several  occasions,  Numb,  xxvii, 
II,  ixix.  17 — 21,  &c.  Seven  trumpets,  se- 
ven priests  that  sounded  them,  seven  days 
to  surround  the  walls  of  Jericho,  Joshua  vi. 
4,  6,  8  In  the  Revelation,  are  the  seven 
thurches,  seven  candlesticks,  seven  spirits, 
leven  stars,  seven  lumps,  seven  seals,  seven 
angels,  seven  phials,  seven  ]ilagues,  &c.  In 
certain  passages,  the  number  seven  is  put 
for  a  great  number.  Isaiah,  iv.  I,  says, 
that  seven  women  ahmild  lay  hold  on  one 
man,  to  ask  him  to  marry  them.  Hannah, 
he  mother  of  Samuel,  says,  1  .Sam.  ii.  5, 
that  she  who  was  barren  should  have  seven 
children.  .Icremiah,  xv.  9,  makes  use  of  the 
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some  expression.  God  threatens  his 
pie  to  smite  them  seven  times  for  their 
gressions.  Lev.  xxvi.  24.  that  is  to  say, 
vend  times.  The  Psalmist,  speaking  of  » 
pure  silver,  says  it  is  "  purified  seven  tima 
Psalm  xii.  6.  And  eUewhere.  "  Render  i 
our  neighbours  sevenfold  into  their  boso 
Psalm  Ixxix.  12;  punish  them  severely, 
as  often  as  they  deserve  it.  The  slayer 
Cain  was  to  be  punished  seven  times 
of  Lamech  atventy  times  seven  timn,  G 
iv.  15,  24.  The  slothful  man  thini 
wiser  than  ^vea  men,  that  set  fi 
verbs,  Prov,  xxvi.  16  ;  be  thinks 
more  worth  than  many  wise  men.  St. 
asks  our  Saviour,  Matt.  xvii.  21,  22, 
many  times  should  he  forgive  his  hroti 
till  seven  times?  And  Chri.st answers 
1  say  not  only  seven  times,  but  seventy 
seven  times;  meaning,  as  often  as  he 
offend,  however  frequent  it  may  be. 

SH.XRON,    PuAiN    or,   a   beautiful 
spacious  plain  extending  from   C«sa 
Joppa  on  the  sca-conjt,  and  eastward 
mountains  of  Judea  ;  and   is  cele 
its  wines,  its  flowers,  and  its  nai 
still  preserves  some  portion  of  its 
beauty,  and  is  adomt'd  In  the  spring  withf 
white  and  red  rose,  the  narcissus,  the 
and  orange  lily,  the  carnation,  and 
flowers :  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  it 
pears  little  better  than  a  desert,  with 
and  there  a  ruined  village,  and  some 
of  olive-trees  and  sycamores, 
was  almost  become  a  proverb,  to 
place  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
noss,  Isai.  xxxin.  9,  xxxv.  2.     But  then 
three  cantons   of  Palestine   known 
name   of  Shuron.      The   first,   aci., 
Eu-sebius  and  St.  Jerom,  is  a  canton 
mount  Tabor  and  the  sea  of  Tibci 
second,  a  canton  between  the  ot 
Rurca  of    Palestine    and    .Iop|ta. 
third,    a  canton    beyond    .Jordan, 
country  of  Basan,  and  in  the  divjsi 
tribe  of  Gad.     Modern  travellers  ^_ 
name  also  to  the  plain  that  lies  between 
dippe  and  Ptolemais. 

SHAV'IN{i.     In   time  of  mourning 
Jews  shaved  their  heads,  and  neglntsd 
trim  their  beards.  The  king  of  the  Ann 
ites  shaved  off  half  the  beards  of  Di' 
ambassadors,  which  was  the  gresi 
he  could  oSer.     This  will  appear  . 
regard  which  the  easterns  have  ever 
the  beard.     D'An-ieux  gives  a  rci 
instance  of  an  Arab  who,  having  rt 
woimd  in  his  jaw,  cbose  to  basatd 
rather  than  to  suffer  bis  surgeon  to 
his  beard.     It  was  one  of  the  most 
punishments  of  cowardice  in  Sni 
they  who  turned  their  backs  in 
battle  were  obliged   to  appear  aU 
one  half  of  their  beard  sliaved,  and 
half  unshaved.    The  easterns  cuukic 
beard  as  venerable,  because   it  disti: 
men  from  women,  and  was  the 
men  in  opposition  to  slaves.     Ii  wai 
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^ISmtm  comparatively  modem,  the  greatest 
indignity  that  could  be  offered  ia  Persia. 
Shall  Abbas,  i<ing  of  that  country,  enraged 
tliat  the  emperor  of  Hindostaii  had  inadvert- 
ently addressed  him  by  a  title  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  great  shah-in-shah,  or  king  of 
kinjfs,  ordered  the  beards  of  the  ambassatiors 
to  be  shaved  ofl",  and  sent  them  home  to 
their  master.  "  One  of  the  bufibons  of  the 
liashaw,"  gays  Dehoni,  "  took  it  into  his 
head  one  day,  for  a  frohc,  to  shave  his  beard, 
which  is  no  trifle  among  the  Turks  ;  for 
some  of  them,  I  realty  beheve,  would  sooner 
have  llieir  head  cut  off  than  their  beard.  In 
this  state  be  went  home  to  his  women,  who 
actually  thrust  him  out  of  the  door ;  and 
mirb  was  the  disgrace  of  cutting  off  his 
beard,  that  even  his  fellow-bulToons  would 
BOt  eat  with  him  till  it  wn»  grown  again.'' 

SHEAF.  After  the  feast  of  the  paasover 
the  Jews  brought  a  sheaf  into  the  temple, 
■■  the  first  fntita  of  the  barley-harvest, 
Lev.  ixiii.  10,  12;  and  these  are  the  ceremo- 
nies tliat  were  then  performed.  On  the  lOth 
of  the  month  Nisan,  in  the  evening,  when 
the  feast-day  of  the  paiisovcr  was  ended, 
and  the  second  day  was  begun,  which  wa.s 
a  working-day,  the  house  of  judgment  de- 
puted three  men  to  go  in  solemnity,  and  ga- 
ther the  sheaf  of  barley.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  cities  came  together,  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  barley  was 
gathered  in  the  territory  of  Jerusalem.  The 
deputies  demanded  three  times  successively 
if  the  sun  was  set ;  and  were  as  often  an- 
swered that  it  was.  Then  they  demanded 
thre«  times  if  they  might  be  permitted  to 
cut  the  sheaf,  and  permis.sion  was  as  often 
granted.  They  reaped  it  out  of  three  differ- 
ent fields,  with  three  different  sickles,  and 
put  the  ears  into  three  boxes  to  carry  to  the 
temple.  This  sheaf  was  threshed  in  the 
court ;  and  of  the  grain  tbcy  took  a  full 
Oder,  and,  after  it  had  been  winnowed, 
parched,  and  bniised,  they  sprinkled  oil 
over  it,  and  added  a  handful  of  incense; 
then  the  priest,  who  received  the  offering, 
waved  it  before  the  Lord  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  crosswise;  he  cast  part  uf 
it  upon  the  altar,  and  the  rest  was  liis  own. 
After  this  every  one  might  begin  to  reap  the 
harvest. 

SllIi:BA.  Of  "  the  queen  of  Sheba," 
mention  is  made  1  KingK  x.  1,2.  &c.;  2 
Chron.  ix.  1,  2,  &c.i  iMatl.  xii.  42;  Luke 
XI.  31.  She  is  called  "  queen  of  the  south," 
anti  was,  according  to  some,  a  tjueen  of 
Araliia;  and,  accwding  to  others,  a  queen 
of  Ethiopia.  Juscphus  says,  that  Sheba 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Meroe. 
before  Cambyses  gave  it  that  of  his  sister ; 
and  that  it  was  from  thence  the  queen  came 
of  whom  we  are  speaking.  This  opinion  has 
much  prevailed.  Thu  Abj'ssiniana  at  this 
day  maintain,  that  this  princess  was  of  their 
country,  and  that  her  posterity  reigned  there 
a  long  time.  They  preserve  a  catalogue  of 
tbetn,  their  names  and  successions. 
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SHEEP,  nit',  occurs  frequently ;  and  fMV, 
a  general  name  for  both  sheep  and  goats, 
considered  collectively  ina  tlock,Arabicrain. 
The  sheep  is  a  well-known  animal.  The  bene- 
fits which  mankind  owe  to  it  are  numerous. 
Its  tieece,  its  skin,  its  fletih,  its  tallow,  and 
even  its  horns  and  bowels  are  articles  of 
great  utility  to  human  life  and  happiness. 
Its  mildness  and  inoffensiveness  of  temper 
strongly  recommend  it  to  human  affection 
and  regard  ;  and  have  designated  it  the  pal-, 
tern  and  emblem  of  meekness,  innocence, 
patience,  and  submission.  It  is  a  social  ani- 
mal, 'liie  flock  follow  the  ram  as  their 
leader ;  who  frequently  displays  the  most 
impetuous  courage  in  their  defence :  dogs, 
and  even  men,  when  attempting  to  molest 
them,  have  often  suffered  from  his  sagacious 
and  generous  valour.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  sheep  found  in  Syria.  The  first, 
called  the  "  Bidoween  sheep,"  differs  little 
from  the  large  breed  among  us,  except  that 
the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and  thicker.  The 
second  is  much  more  common,  and  is  more 
valued  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  bulk 
of  its  tail,  which  has  been  remarked  by  all 
the  eastern  travellers.  The  carcass  of  one 
of  these  sheep,  without  including  the  head, 
feet,  entrails,  and  skin,  weighs  from  fifty  to 
sixty  pounds,  of  which  the  tail  makes  up 
fifteen  pounds.  Some  of  a  larger  size,  fat- 
tened with  care,  will  sometimes  weigh  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  tail  alone  com- 
posing one  third  of  the  whole  weight.  It  i« 
of  a  substance  between  fat  and  marrow,  and 
is  not  eaten  separately,  but  mi.icd  with  the 
lean  meat  in  many  of  their  dishes,  and  often 
also  used  instead  of  butter.  A  reference  to 
this  part  is  made  in  £xod.  xxix.  22 ;  Levit. 
iii.  9  ;  where  the  fat  and  the  tail  were  to  be 
burnt  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  Mr.  Street 
considers  this  precept  to  have  had  respect 
to  the  health  of  the  Israelites;  observing, 
that  "  bilious  disorders  are  very  frequent 
in  hot  countries;  the  eating  of  fat  meat  is 
a  great  encouragement  and  excitement  to 
thcin ;  and  though  the  fat  of  the  tail  is  now 
considered  as  a  delicacy,  it  is  really  unwhole- 
some." The  conclusion  of  the  17th  verse, 
which  is,  "  Ye  shall  eat  neither  fat  nor 
blood,"  justifies  this  opinion.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  eating  fat,  that  is,  of  fat  unmixed 
with  the  desh,  the  omentum  or  caul,  is 
given  also,  lievit.  vii.  23. 

SHEKEL,  bpw,  signifies  weight,  money, 
shekel,  siclus,  an  Hebrew  weight  and  mo- 
ney, Lxod.  XXX.  23,  24 ;  2  Sam.  xiv  26. 
Shekel  is  used  to  denote  the  weight  of  any 
thing  ;  as  iron,  hair,  spices,  &c.  Dr.  Arbuth- 
nat  makes  the  weight  of  the  shekel  equal  to 
9  dwt.  2fgr.  Engli»>h  troy-weight;  and  the 
value  equal  to  25.  3|(/.  sterling  money  :  but 
the  golden  shekel  was  worth  ll.  I6t.  6d.  Eng- 
lish money.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Jews  had  two  kinds  of  shekels,  namely,  the 
common  one  already  noticed,  and  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary,  which  last  they  make  dou. 
ble  tlie  former.    Out  most  authors  in:ike  them 
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tWnme,  and  think  ihat  the  word  canctuary 
is  Mlded  to  express  a  just  and  etact  weight, 
according  to  the  gtanuard.i  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple or  tabernacle.  Moses,  Numb,  xviii.  id, 
and  ExfkicI,  .xlv.  12,  say,  that  the  shekel 
was  worth  twenty  gerahs. 

SHU.M.  the  (ran  of  Noah,  Gen.  vi.  10.  He 
wai  bom  A.  M.  ia5S.  It  is  the  oninion  of 
the  geDerality  of  comraentatorA,  laat  Shem 
waa  younger  than  Japheth,  and  the  second 
■on  of  Noah,  for  reaaona  giren  under  the 
article  Japhbth.  8ee  also  Gen.  ix.  23 — 33. 
He  lived  600  years,  and  died  A.  M.  3158. 
The  jiosterity  of  !>hein  obtained  their  por- 
tion in  the  bcNt  parts  of  Asia.  I'he  Jewa 
ascribe  to  Shem  the  theological  tradition  of 
the  things  that  Noah  had  learned  from  the 
first  men.  Shem  communicated  them  to  his 
children,  and  by  this  means  the  true  reli- 
gion waa  preserved  in  the  wurld.  -Sime 
have  thouL^ht  Sbem  the  same  as  Melchise- 
dcc,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  at  the 
school  of  Methuiielah  before  the  deluge : 
that  he  gave  to  Abraham  the  whole  tradi- 
tion, the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  of 
religion,  according  to  which  tliis  patriarch 
afterwards  offered  his  sacrifices.  Out  this 
opinion  haa  no  adeauate  support.  Lastly, 
the  Jews  say,  that  ne  taught  men  the  law 
of  justice,  and  the  manner  of  reckoning 
months  and  years,  and  the  intercalations  of 
the  months.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  these 
•peculations  is,  that  Noah  and  all  his  sons 
were  the  depositaries  of  the  knowledge  which 
existed  among  men  before  the  flood,  and 
were  perhaps  both  specially  qualified  by 
God  first  to  attain  it,  and  then  to  transmit  it 
to  their  descendants.  Shem  had  five  sons, 
£lam,  Asher,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aran, 
who  peopled  the  richest  provinces  of  Asia. 

SHKPHIUIDS.  The  patriarchal  shep- 
herds,  rich  in  Hocks  ana  herds,  in  sdver 
and  gold,  and  attended  by  a  numerotis  train 
of  servants  purchased  with  their  money,  or 
hired  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil- 
lages, acknowledged  no  civil  sU|>erior ;  they 
held  the  rank,  and  exercised  the  rights,  of 
Govereign  princes;  they  concluded  alliances 
with  the  kings  in  wno.se  territories  they 
tended  their  liocks ;  they  made  peace  or  war 
with  the  surrounding  states ;  and,  in  fine, 
they  wanted  nothing  of  Novereign  authority 
but  the  name.  Unfettered  by  the  cumbrous 
ceremonies  of  regal  power,  they  led  a  plain 
and  laborious  life,  in  perfect  freedom  and 
overflowing  abundance.  Refusing  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  any  particular  spot,  (for 
the  pastures  were  not  yet  appropriated,) 
they  lived  in  tents,  and  removed  from  one 
pkce  to  another  in  search  of  pasture  for 
their  cattle.  Strangers  in  the  countries 
where  they  sojourned,  they  refused  to  min- 
gle with  the  penn.inent  settlers,  to  occupy 
their  towns,  and  to  form  with  them  one 
people.  They  were  conscious  of  their 
■trength,  and  jentous  of  their  independence; 
and  although  patient  and  forbearing,  their 
conduct  provud,  ou  ««\en,l  occasions,  that 
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they  wanted  neither  skill  our 
vindicate  their  rights  and  avenge 
wrung«.  in  the  wealth,  the 
the  splendour  of  patriarchal  shi 
discover  the  rudiments  of  n 
and  authority ;  and  in  their  niime 
hardy  retainers,  the  germ  of  p' 
pires.  Hence  the  cu«tom  90  prenll 
among  the  ancients,  of  distinguishing  i 
office  and  duties  of  their  kings  and  princi 
by  terms  borrowed  from  the  pastoral  life; 
Agamemnon,     shepherd    of     the     peod 

'Ayofiifwont  ^otftira  Ahmv,    is    a     pluxte     a 

quently  used  in  the  strains  of  Homer.  T 
sacred  writers  very  oft«n  speak  of  kii 
under  tlie  name  of  shepherds,  and  coropi 
the  royal  sceptre  to  the  shepherd's  croa 
"  He  chose  David  also  his  servant, 
him  from  the  sbeepfolds ;  from  foil 
ewes  great  with  young,  he  brought  _ 
feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  in' 
ance.  So  he  fed  them  according  to  the 
tegritv  of  hii  heart,  and  guided  them 
the  skiUulneas  of  his  hands."  And  J 
vah  said  to  David  himself :  "  Thou 
feed  my  people  Israel,  and  thou  shalt 
captain  over  Israel."  "The  royal 
on  the  other  hand,  celebrates 
same  allusions,  the  special  care  _ 

nesi  of  God  towards  himself,  and  alio 
wards  his  ancient  |<eople.     "  The  Lonl] 
mj  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want, 
ear,  O  shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that  \t 
Joseph  like  a  flock ;  thou  that  dwellcst 
tween  the  cherubim,  shine  forth."    In 
other  places  of  scripture,  the  church  ii 
pared  to  a  sheepfold,  the  saints  to 
and  the  ministers  of  religion  to  shephi 
who  must  render,   at    last,    an  acconnt 
their    administration   to  the  Shepi 
Overseer  to  whom   they  owe  their  j 
ritv. 

The  patriarchs  did  not  commit  their 
and  herds  solely  to  the  care  of  mi 
yants  and  strangers;   they  tended 
person,  or  placed  them  under  the 
tendence  of  their  sons  and  their  da  ^. 
who  were  bred  to  the  same  laborious  empl 
mcnt,  and  taught  to  perform,  without  rtli 
tance,  the  meanest  services.     Rebecca, 
only  daughter  of  a  shepherd  prince,  went 
considerable  distance  to  draw  water ;  and  it 
cN-ident,  from  the  readiness  and  addJress 
which  she  let  down  her  pitcher  iron 
shoulder,  and  gave  drink  to  the 
Abraham,  and  afterwards  drew 
camels,  that  she  had  been  long  ac( 
to  that  humble  employment.    Froni 
authority  we  know  that  Rachel,  the 
of  Laban,  kept  her  father's  flocks, 
mitted  to  the  various  privations  umI 
ships  of  tl»e  pastoral  life,  in  the 
Syria.     The  patriarch  Jacolj,  thoni 
the  son  of  a  shepherd  prince,  kept 
of  Laban,  hi.s  maternal  uncle ;  and  hi) 
sons  followed  the    same  busJneM,  ' 
Mesopotaroia,   and    after  hi. 
land  of  Canaan.     Iliis  phmcvd 
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was  long  retarn^damonft  the  r; recks.  Ilompr 
often  hends  the  dauf<hter3  of  princes  an<l 
nobles  to  tend  the  flo<:ks,  to  wasli  the  tlothea 
of  the  family  at  the  fountain,  or  in  the  Wow- 
ing irtreiiiii,  and  to  perform  manv  other 
menial  service*.  Adonis,  the  son  of  Cinyras, 
■  king  of  Cyprus,  fed  hia  flocks  by  the 
atreaming  rivers : 

Bi Jarmimj  aM<  adjtumlim  pavtt  Adcnlt. 

ViR.  EcL  x.  L  >a 

**  Along  Uw  itniiBi  hit  Rock  Adonis  (eAr 

Dbvdrk. 

Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  complains 
that  Achilles  had  slain  her  seven  brothers 
when  they  were  tending  their  flocks  and 
berd-s.  .Kneas  jmstured  his  oxen  on  Mount 
Ida,  when  Achilles  seized  them,  and  forced 
the  Trojnn  hero  to  tlee.  Phrtbus  himself 
WM  a  keeper  of  oxen  in  the  groves  and  val- 
leys  of  Mount  Ida.  This  custom  has  dc- 
amended  to  modern  limes ;  for  in  Syria  the 
daughters  of  the  Turcoman  and  Arabian 
sbepherds,  and  in  India  the  Brahmin  wojnen 
of  distinction,  are  seen  drawing  water  at  the 
vUlage  wells,  and  tending  their  cattle  to  the 
lakes  and  rivers. 

The  flocks  and  herds  of  these  shepherds 
were  immensely  numerous.  The  sheep  of 
the  Bcdoween  Arabs  in  Egypt,  and  probably 
tbroughout  the  east,  are  very  fine,  black- 
faced  and  white-faced,  and  m^ny  of  them 
clothed  in  a  brown  coloured  ileece :  and  of 
this  superior  breed  the  ample  Hocks  of  the 
.Syrian  shepherds  consisted.  So  great  was 
ihe  stock  of  .Abraham  and  Lot,  that  they 
were  obiifjed  to  separate,  because  "  the  land 
Wtt»  not  able  to  bear  them."  From  the  pre- 
vent which  Jacob  made  tu  his  brother  Esaa, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  head 
of  different  sorts,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  countless  numbers  of  great  and  small 
rattle,  which  lie  bad  acquired  in  the  service 
of  Laban.  In  modern  times,  the  numbers  of 
cattle  in  the  Turcoman  Hocks,  which  feed  on 
the  fertile  plains  of  Syria,  are  almost  incre- 
dible. They  soraetimes  occupy  three  or  four 
days  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  Chardin  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  dan  of  Turcoman  shepherds  on  their 
march,  about  two  days'  distance  from  Aleppo, 
The  whole  country  was  covered  with  them. 
Many  of  their  principal  people  with  whom 
he  conversed  on  the  road,  assured  him,  that 
there  were  four  hundred  thousand  beasts  of 
carriage,  camels,  horsesi,  oxen,  cows,  and 
■mirn.  and  three  millions  of  <lu'ep  and  goats. 
"This  nstontahing  account  of  C  liardin  is  con- 
linned  by  Hr.  Sliaw,  who  states,  that  several 
Arabian  tribes,  who  can  bring  no  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  horses  into  the  field, 
are  possessed  of  more  than  as  many  thou- 
sand camels,  and  triple  the  number  of  sheep 
and  black  cattle.  Russel,  in  bis  "  History  of 
Aleppo."  speaks  of  vast  flocks  which  pass 
that  city  every  year,  of  which  many  sheep 
aure  sold  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  'llie 
flocks  and  herds  which  belonged  to  the 
Jewish  patriarchs  scere  not  more  numerous. 
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The  care  of  such  overgrown  flocks,  mtfn 
Paxlon,  required  many  ."shepherds.  Thesewere 
of  diftercnt  kinds;  the  msister  of  the  family 
and  bis  children,  with  a  number  of  herdsmen 
who  were  hired  to  assist  them,  and  felt  but 
little  interest  in  the  preservation  and  increase 
of  their  charge.  In  Hebrew,  these  persons, 
so  dificrent  in  station  and  feeling,  were  not 
distinguished  by  appropriate  names ;  the 
master,  the  slave,  and  the  hired  servant,  were 
all  known  by  the  common  appellation  of 
shejiherds.  iTie  distinction,  not  sufficiently 
important  to  reijuire  the  invention  of  a  par- 
ticular term,  is  expressed  among  every  people 
by  a  periphrasis.  The  only  instance  in  the 
Old  Te.stament,  in  which  the  hired  servant 
is  distinguished  from  the  master,  or  one  of 
his  family,  occurs  in  the  history  of  David, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  left  the  sheep, 
i!D>ty  b^\  "  in  the  hand  of  a  keeper,"  while 
he  went  down  to  visit  his  brethren,  and  the 
armies  who  were  fighting  against  the  Philis- 
tines under  the  banners  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvii. 
^0.  This  word  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
Latin  term  custos,  "  a  keeper,"  which  Virgil 
uses  to  denote  a  hireling  shepherd,  in  his 
tenth  Eclogue : 

Atijnie  ttHnam  at  vobU  mnu  veHrkfuefyiMMcm^ 
AvtcnHM  grtgUf  aut  mnlunr  viiiitor  uva. 

"  O  Chat  your  blnh  ukI  bttiino*  hud  b«en  mine, 
To  fn<l  the  flock,  and  jirune  the  spr«axliiig  vine  t* 

Wabton. 

In  such  extensive  pastoral  concerns,  the  vi- 
gilance  and  activity  of  the  master  were  often 
insufficient  for  directing  the  operations  of  so 
many  shepherds,  who  were  not  iinfrequently 
scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
try. An  njiper  sen-ant  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  their  labours,  and 
take  care  that  bis  master  suffered  no  injury. 
In  the  house  of  Abraham,  this  honourable 
station  was  held  by  Ehezer,  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, a  servant  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
(io  great  and  good  a  master.  The  numerous 
Hocks  of  Pharaoh  seem  to  have  required  the 
superintending  care  of  many  overseers,  (Jen. 
xlvii.  6.  Doegi  an  Edomite,  was  entrusted 
with  the  whole  pastoral  establishment  of 
Saul,  1  Sam.  x.xi.  7-  But  in  the  reign  of 
llavid,  the  important  office  of  chief  herds- 
man was  abolished,  and  the  vast  flocks  and 
herds  of  that  monarch  were  entrusted  to  a 
number  of  superintenrlents ;  animals  of  the 
same  species  forming  a  separate  flock,  under 
its  proper  overseer,  I  < 'hron.  xx^ii.  29.  These 
overseers,  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrews, 
were  called  the  princes  of  the  flock  ;  they 
were  treated  with  great  distinction,  and  seem 
to  have  been  selected  in  the  reign  of  David 
from  among  the  nobles  of  his  court.  £u- 
mseus,  a  person  of  noble  birth,  agreeably  to 
this  custom,  was  charged  with  tne  care  of 
the  herds  of  swine  belonging  to  Ulysses. 
The  oftice  of  chief  shepherd  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity. 
Diodorus  relates  from  Ctesias,  that  Sim  ma 
was  overseer  of  the  royal  flocks  under  Ninus, 
king  of  Assyria.  According  to  Plutarch,  one 
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ao  inanaf;ed  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Ne- 
optoleinuH,  the  king  of  the  Molossians.  The 
o/hce  uf  chief  shephenl  was  also  known 
ainont;  the  Latins  ;  for,  in  the  seventh 
i£neid,  TjTrhcus  ia  named  a«  governor  of 
the  ro)-!!.!  flocks : 

Tyrrhnitqvi  jairr,  cut  rtgia  ftaml 
Armenin,  tl  laic  ctutodin  craUla  campL 
'•  TTieir  father,  Tyrrheua,  tUd  hi*  fodder  bring; 
Tynhmi,  cliief  naga  to  (hr  LatUn  king." 

DOVDKK. 

And  Livy  informs  ua,  that  Faustuhi<i  held 
the  game  office  under  Ntimitor,  kinjf  of  the 
Latins.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  quo- 
talionji ;  every  nrholnr  knows  that  the  <ireck 
and  Roman  rla<isics  almund  with  allusions  to 
this  office,  which  in  tlioee  days  was  one  of 
great  importance  and  dignity,  on  the  faith- 
ful di>>charge  of  which,  the  power  and 
Biilendour  of  an  eastern  potentate  greatly 
diepended.  The  oflicc  of  chief  sheiihera, 
therefore,  being  in  pastoral  conntriea  one 
of  great  trust,  of  high  responnibility,  and 
of  distinppiished  honour,  is  with  great  pro- 
priety applied  to  our  Lord  by  the  apostle 
Peter ;  "  And  when  the  chief  shepherd  shall 
appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory 
which  fadeth  not  away,"  1  Peter  v.  4.  The 
same  allusion  occurs  in  these  words  of  Paul : 
"  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  ilesua  Christ,  that 
great  shenherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
Dlood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you 
perfect  in  every  good  Trork  to  do  his  will," 
Heb.  xiii,  20. 

SHIBBOLETH,  "an  ear  of  corn."  was  a 
word  which  the  {Jileadites  used  as  the  test  of 
an  Ephraiinite.  For  the  Ephraimitei)  could 
not,  from  disuse,  pronounce  the  Hebrew  letter 
thin:  therefore,  they  said  Sibboleth  instead  of 
Shibboleth,  Judges  xii.  G.  The  (ireeks*,  says 
Hartley,  have  not  the  sound  ah  in  their  lan- 
guage :  hence  they  are  liable  to  be  detected, 
like  the  Ephraimites.  I  ^vos  struck  with  this 
circumstance,  in  learning  Turkiah  from  a 
IJreek  tutor ;  pnska,  he  pronounced  j)a.sii  ; 
thinuii,  he  called  simdi ;  Dervuh,  Dems,  &c. 
Shibbokth  he  would,  of  coursi^  pronounce 
Sibholetk. 

SHIELD.     See  Arms. 

SHILOH,  CJon  %\\%.  10.  The  Hebrew  teit 
ia,  "  until  Shiloh  come."  All  ('hristian.  com- 
mentators agree,  that  this  word  ought  to  l)e 
understood  of  the  Messiah,  that  is,  of  .lesiis 
Christ.  The  LXX.  read  it.  "  Until  the 
coming  of  him  to  whom  it  is  reserved."  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Shiloh  is  not  well  known. 
Some  translate  the  clause,  "The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  till  he  comes  to 
whom  it  belongs;"  others.  "  till  the  comiog  of 
the  peacemaker,  or  the  pacific,  or  prosperity ;" 
and  some,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah  till  its  end,  its  ruin,"  till  the  downfal 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews.  However,  this 
much  is  clear,  that  the  ancient  Jews  are  in 
this  matter  agreed  with  the  Christians,  in 
acknowledging  that  the  word  stands  for 
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Messiah,  the  King.  It  is  Uraa 
paraph  nuts.  <^hikelo«  and  Jonathan, 
ancient  Hebrew  commentaries  apon 
and  the  Talmudists  explain  it.  If  itmm 
Chriat  and  his  apostles  did  not  make  netf 
this  paatage  to  prove  the  coming  of  lk( 
Messiah,  it  was  because  then  the  compktiaa 
of  this  prophecy  was  not  sufficiently  muiilM. 
The  sceptre  still  continued  among  the  Jr««: 
they  had  atiU  kings  of  their  own  natin.  ia 
the  persons  of  the  Herods ;  but  aoaa  ate 
the  sceptre  was  entirely  taken  away  boa 
them,  and  a  people  bepan  to  be  pthmi 
to  Christ,  out  of  the  gentile  nationa. 

2.  Shiloh,  a  celebrated  city  of  tlie  liAi 
of  Ephraim,  twelve  miles  from  Sherhf^ 
Joshua,  xt-iii.,  xix..  xxi.  It  was  in  ihiafin 
that  the  tabernacle  of  the  Ixml  waa  set  9, 
when  the  people  were  settled  in  the  couir; 
The  ark  and  the  tabernacle  uf  the 
tinned  at  Shiloh  from  A.  M.  th^ 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Philisti___, 
the  administration  of  the  High  Priest 
Sam.  iv.  Here  the  prophet  Ahijah 
1  Kings  xiv.  2. 

SHINAR,  a  province  of  Babylonia, «h» 
men  undertook  to  build  the  tower  of  Bsh^ 
(ien  xi.  2;  x.  10.  Caln«h  was  built  ntk 
country.  Amraphel  was  king  of  Slua«  ■ 
the  days  of  Abraham,  Cien.  xir.  1.  im 
Babylon. 

SHISHAK,  king  of  Egypt,  declared 
against  Rehoboam  in  the  nflh  year 
reign  of  that  prince,  2  Chron.  x«.  2, 
This  Shishak,  according  to  Sir  Inac 
ton,  was  the  greatest  conqueror,  sad 
most  celebrated  hero,  of  all  antiuuitr,  _ 
the  son  of  .Ammon,  or  the  Egyptian  i<a^Sk 
and  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  aaa«  ^ 
Bacchus.  Osiris,  and  Hercules ;  sru  4» 
Belus  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Mw  f 
.Mavors  of  the  Thracians,  &c.  He 
great  conquests  in  India,  Aasyiia.  . 
Scythia,  Phenicia.  Syria,  Judea.  ftc. 
army  was  at  last  routed  in  Greece  by 
which,  with  other  circumalancea, 
him  to  return  hotne. 

SHirriiM,   SITTIM.    SITTAH. 

riDa.',  Exod.  ixv.  5,  10,  13.  23,  2S; 
32.  37;  xxvii.  I.  6;  -xxx.  5;  xxxT. 
xxxvi.  20,  31,  36;  xxxrii.  1,  4,  |C|,  II 
28;  xxxviii.  1,6;  Deilt.  X.  3; 
What  particular  «pecies  of  wi 
terpreters  are  not  agreed.  The 
Airqvra  |4\o,  ineorruptibU  n<tHid. 
says,  the  shittim  wood  grow?  m  tie 
of  Arabia,  and  is  like  while  thorn,  u 
colour  and  leaves  :  but  the  tree  i«  ♦<> 
to  furnish  very  long  plnnU».  The-.. 
hard,  tough,  Mnooth,  and  extrcroclT  Wu 
ful.  It  is  thought  that  this  worn!  «  * 
black  acacia,  because  th;.t.  ii  u  i«id.»* 
roost  common  tree  growing  in  the  diw«"^ 
Arabia ;  and  agrees  with  what  the  tui|— 
say  nf  the  shittim  wood.  Ths  mmm  »• 
grows  abundantly  in  Egypt,  m  phcm  ^ 
from  the  sea;  in  the  mountains  of  !»&•' 
the  Red  Sea,  and  la  the  deMrti    ltM<^* 
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oijse  of  n  Inrge  mulberry  tree.  Tlie  spreadinjj 
branches  and  larger  limlis  are  armed  with 
thorns,  which  grow  three  tojjethtT;  the  burk 
IB  rou^h ;  the  leaves  arc  oblonf^.  and  .stand 
opposite  each  other  j  the  flowers,  though 
Buojettmes  white,  are  f];enerally  of  a  bright 
yellow ;  and  tlie  fruit,  which  resembles  a 
Dean,  is  contained  in  pods  like  those  of  the 
lupin.  "  The  acacia  tree,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
"  being  by  much  the  Urgent  and  most  com- 
raon  tree  in  these  deserts,  Arubia  Petrtra,  we 
have  Bome  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  shit- 
tim  wood  was  the  wood  of  the  acacia  ;  especi- 
ally 08  its  flowers  are  of  an  excellent  smell, 
for  the  shittah  tree  is,  in  Isaiah  xli.  13,  joined 
with  the  myrtle  and  other  fragrant  shrubs." 
.SHOI'^S.  To  put  off  the  shoes  from  one's 
feet,  was  an  act  of  reverence  to  the  divine 
majesty  of  Uod,  E.xod.  iii.  5.  It  was  like- 
wise a  sign  of  mourning  and  humiliation. 
David  went  up  the  ascent  of  mount  Olivet 
barefoot,  2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Jsai.  rx.  2,  4  ;  iizek. 
xaiv  17.     See  SANo.^t,. 

SHOULDER.  To  give  or  lend  the  shoul- 
der  for  the  bearing  of  a  burden,  signifies  to 
Bubmit  to  servitude.  "  Issachar  bowed  his 
shoulder  to  l»ear,  and  became  a  servant  unto 
tribute,"  lien.  xlir.  15.  And  Isaiah  x.  27, 
comforting  Israel  with  the  promise  of  deliver- 
ance from  Assyria,  says,  "  His  burden  shall 
be  taken  away  from  off  thy  shoulder."  The 
scripture  calk  that  a  rebelUous  shoulder,  a 
withdrawing  shoulder,  which  will  not  submit 
to  the  yoke;  and  to  bear  it  together  with 
joint  consent,  is  termed  "  serving  with  one 
shoulder."  To  bear  anything  upon  the  ehoul- 
der.  is  to  sustun  it.  and  this  is  applied  to  go- 
vernment and  authority.  Thus  Messiah  wa« 
to  bear  the  government  upon  his  shoulder: 
"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son 
is  given  :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder  :  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,"  S:c.,  Isaiah  ix.  6  j 
and  Ciod  (>romise.s  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hit- 
kiah,  to  give  him  the  key  of  the  house  of 
David,  ami  to  lay  it  upon  his  shoulder;  "so 
he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut,  and  he 
shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open  j"  that  is, 
the  sole  authority  shall  rest  u])on  him. 

SHUSHAN,  or  SUSA,  the  ancient  capital 
«»f  Persia,  seated  on  the  river  Ulai,  the 
mudern  AbzaL  After  the  union  of  the 
Icingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia  by  Cjtus, 
Snaa  was  made  the  winter  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  from  its  southern  position, 
mod  the  shelter  awarded  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  north  and  east,  which  rendered 
the  heat  insupportable  in  the  summer  season ; 
while  Ecbatana,  in  Media,  from  its  greater 
elevation,  and  more  northern  situation,  was 
preferred  at  this  season,  as  being  mure  cool 
and  agreeable.  Here  the  transactions  oc- 
curred related  in  the  book  of  Esther.  Here 
alio  Daniel  had  the  vision  of  the  ram  with 
two  horns,  and  the  goat  with  one  horn,  SiC, 
in  the  third  year  of  iSelshazzar's  reign.  Susa 
was  situated  in  the  ancient  province  of  Elam, 
or  j£lymais,  caUt-d  alto  ^usiana,  and  now 
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forming  a  part  of  Kuzestan.  It  hnif  for  seve- 
ral hurulred  year*, like  Babylon, been  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  undistinguished  ruins.  JMr. 
Kinneir  says,  "About  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  the  west  of  Dezphoul,  commence  the 
ruins  of  Shus,  stretching  not  less,  perhaps, 
than  twelve  miles,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.  They  extend  as  far  as  the  east- 
ern Irnnk  of  the  Kerah ;  occupying  an  im- 
mense s]>ace  between  that  river  and  the 
Abzal  i  and,  like  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon, 
Babylon,  and  Kiifn,  consist  of  hillocks  of 
earth  and  rubbish,  covered  with  broken 
pieces  of  brick  and  coloured  tile.  The 
largest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  mounds 
stand  at  the  (lifitance  of  about  tivo  miles 
from  the  Kerah.  The  first  is,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  a  mile  in  circumference,  rind 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  the 
other,  although  not  quite  so  high,  is  double 
the  circuit  of  the  former.  These  mounds 
hear  some  resemblance  to  the  [lyramids  of 
Babylon  ;  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of 
being  entirely  made  of  brick,  they  are  formed 
of  clay  and  pieces  of  tile,  ivith  irregular  lay- 
ers of  brick  and  mortar,  five  or  six  feet  m 
thickness,  to  serve,  it  should  seem,  as  a  kind 
of  prop  to  the  mass.  Large  blocks  of  mar- 
ble, covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are  not  un- 
frequently  here  discovered  by  the  Arabs 
when  digging  in  search  of  hidden  treasure; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  most  elevated  of  the 
pyramids  stands  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  a 
smaU  and  apparently  a  modem  building, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  relics  of  that 
prophet  are  believeil  to  rest.  'I'he  site  of 
the  city  of  Shus  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness, 
infested  by  lions,  hyaenas,  and  other  beasts 
of  prey.  'Ilie  dread  of  these  furious  animals 
compelled  Mr.  Monleith  and  myself  to  take 
shelter  for  the  night  within  the  walls  that 
encompass  Daniel's  tomb."  Of  this  tomb 
Sir  Joirn  Malcolm  observes,  that  "  it  is  a 
small  building,  but  sufficient  to  shelter  some 
dervishes  who  watch  the  remains  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  are  supported  by  the  alms  of  pious 
pilgrims  who  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  These 
dervishes  are  now  the  only  inhabitants  of 
Susa;  and  every  species  of  wild  beast  roams 
at  large  over  that  spot  on  which  some  of  the 
proudest  palaces  ever  raised  by  human  art 
once  stood."  He  also  observes,  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  this  tomb,  that  "although 
the  building  at  the:  lomb  of  Daniel  be  com- 
paratively modern,  nothing  could  have  led 
to  its  being  built  where  it  is,  but  a  belief 
that  this  was  the  real  site  of  the  prophet's 
sepulclire." 

SID(  )iV.  or  ZlDi  >N,  a  celebrated  city  and 
port  of  Pbenicia,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  the  world;  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan,  which  will  carry  it  up  to  above  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  But  if  it  was 
founded  by  Sidon,  bis  descendants  were 
driven  out  by  a  body  of  Phenician  colonists, 
or  Cushira  from  the  cast;  who  arc  RU)i|H>scd 
cither  to  have  given  it  its  name,  or  to  have 
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retained  iLe  oM  one  in  comiilitneal  to  tlii-ir 
fiud  >iton,  or  Dagon.  Its  inhabitanUi  appear 
to  hare  early  acquired  a  pre-eminence  in  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce;  and  from  their 
Hupcrior  skill  in  hctving  timber,  by  which 
must  be  understood  their  cutting  it  out  and 
preparing  it  for  l>uilding,  as  well  as  the  mere 
act  of  felling  it,  Sidonian  workmen  were 
hired  by  Solomon  to  prepare  the  wood  for 
the  building  of  his  temple.  The  Sidonians 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  manufacturers 
of  glass  i  and  Homer  often  speakv  of  them 
as  excelling  in  many  useful  and  ingenious 
arta,  giving  them  the  title  of  rioXi/JaiWlxoi. 
Add  U.I  ibis,  thi'v  were,  if  not  the  first  ship, 
wnghta  and  navigators,  the  first  who  ven- 
tured beyond  their  own  coasts,  and  in  those 
early  ages  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
then  commerce  of  the  world.  The  natural 
result  of  thetie  exclusive  advantagcti  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sidon  was,  a  higii  degree  of 
wealth  and  prosperity ;  and,  content  with 
the  riches  which  their  trade  and  manufactures 
brou|(ht  them,  they  lived  in  ease  and  luxury, 
trustmg  the  defence  of  their  city  and  pro- 
perty, like  the  Tynans  after  them,  to  hired 
troops ;  so  that  to  live  in  ease  and  security, 
is  said  in  scripture  to  be  after  the  manner  of 
the  Sidonians.  In  all  these  respects,  how. 
ever,  Sidon  was  totally  eclipsed  by  her  neigh- 
bour and  rix'al,  Ty*'*^  i  whose  more  enter- 
prising inhabitants  pushed  their  commercial 
dealings  to  the  extremities  of  the  known 
world,  raised  their  city  to  a  rank  in  power 
and  opulence  unknown  before,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  luxurious  metropolis,  and 
the  emporium  of  the  produce  of  all  nations. 
After  the  subversion  of  the  Grecian  empire 
by  the  Romans,  .Sidon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter ;  who,  to  put  an  end  to  the  frequent 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants,  deprived  it  of  its 
freedom.  It  llien  fell  successively  under  the 
power  of  the  Saracens,  the  Seljukian  Turks, 
and  the  sultans  of  Egypt;  who,  in  r289,  that 
they  might  never  more  aH'ord  shelter  to  the 
Christians,  destroyed  both  it  and  Tyre.  But 
it  again  somewhat  revived,  and  has  ever 
eince  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks. 

SIGN.  This  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
token  and  jiledge ;  as,  when  the  lAtti  gave 
to  Noah  the  rainbow,  as  a  sign  of  his  cove- 
nant. Gen.  ix.  12,  13;  and  when  he  ap- 
pointed to  Abraham  the  use  of  circumcision, 
as  the  seal  of  the  covenant  he  had  made  with 
bim  and  his  posterity,  (ien.  x\'ii.  II.  ^ign  is 
bIso  put  for  a  miracle  :  "  Thou  shall  do 
thetie  signs  and  wunders  in  the  midst  of 
Egypt,"  Exod.  iv,  7—9,  &c.  A  sign  or  to- 
ken is  often  put  fur  the  ])roof  or  evidence 
of  a  thing  :  For  example,  "  This  shall  be  a 
token  Of  sign  unto  thee,  that  1  have  sent 
thee,"  Exod.  iii.  12.  "Shew  mc  a  sign,  that 
thou  lalkest  with  rae,"  Judges  vi.  17,  that 
is,  a  proof.  "  What  shall  be  the  sign,"  or 
evidence,  "that  the  Lord  will  heal  me?" 
a  Kings  XX.  8.  Tljia  acceptation  agrees  wth 
the  first  above  mciitiuncd ;  o-s  al«o  what  is 
Old 
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said  in  Gen.  iv.  15.  "  And  ihe  Lord 
mark  or  sign  upon   Caia;"  be  gmve  him 
pledge  that  Ills  hie  should  not  be  taken  r 
The  sig^  of  heaven,  and  the  signs  of  the 
gicians,  are  the  phenomena  of  the  heavi 
and  the  im|>o.stures  of  magiciana,  which 
made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  dr( 
"  The  Lord  frustrateth  the  tokeoa  or 

the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners  mad," 

xliv.  25.  "  Be  not  dismayed  at  the  mgm 
heaven,  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  I 
them,"  Jer.  x.  2.  To  be  a  sign  was  ftirthi 
to  be  a  type,  or  prediction,  of  what  shoo] 
happen.  I'hus  the  prophet  Isaiah,  viji.  1) 
*'  Behold,  t  and  the  children  whom  the  hat 
hath  given  me,  are  for  signs  and  for  vond^ 
in  Israel."     See  also  Ezek.  iv.  3. 

SILAS,  or  SvLVANVi.  was,  according  ( 
Si.  Luke,  Acts  xv.  22,  one  of  the  "ai 
men  among  the  brethren."  which  makei 
probable,  that  he  was  of  the  number  of  I 
seventy  disciple*.  ^Vhen  a  dispute  wa«n 
ed  at  Antioch  about  the  observation  of  i 
legal  ceremonies,  they  chose  Paul.  Bara 
bas,  Judas,  and  SUaa,  to  go  to  Jemadci 
to  advise  with  the  apostles  conceming  1 
question.  lie  is  thought  to  be 
Silas  who  is  mentioned  by  the 
Sylvanus,  in  the  title  of  the  two  ei 
St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  St, 
sent  his  first  epistle  by  him  from  Rn 
wherein  be  stiles  him  "  a  faithful  brotbl 
Silas  joined  himself  to  St,  Pjiul ;  and 
Saul  and  Barnabas  bad  parted,  on  accooi 
of  John  Mark,  Acts  xv.  37 — Jl,  Sil*» 
lowed  St.  Paul,  and  went  with  him  to  t 
the  churches  of  Syria  and  CUlcia. 

SILENCE.  This  word  not  only  sigDifil 
to  refrain  from  speaking:  but  also.  inthc«tii 
of  the  Hebrews,  it  is  taken  for,  "  to  be  qiu4 
to  remain  immovable."  As  for  exampk 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gil 
Hebrew,  be  silent.  "  And  the  si 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed,"  Joshua 
13,  or  were  silentj  at  the  commaodoeDt 
Joshua. 

SILO.VH,  the  same  as  Siloam.  Neli-iii  1 
Luke  xiii.  4  ;  a  fountain  under  the  «alla 
Jenisalem.  towards  the  east,  bctweoo 
city  and  the  brook  Kidron,  perhaps  the 
with  EnrogeL    Near  this  was  a  tower,  Li 
xiii.  4. 

SILK,  'u?D.     As  the  word  which  ii 
dercd  "  silk"  in  our  version  more 
meant  cotton,  or  rather  muslin,  it 
ful  whether  silk   is  mentioned  c: 
the  scriiiture,  unless,  perhaps,  in  I 
9,  where  we  find  the  Hebrew  word  nip*' 
from  p-iti',  yelloviith,  lawny  ;  which  ii 
rally  the  natural  colour  of  raw  sdk; 
the  Latin  sericum  :    or  it  may  be  froo 
Seres,  a  nation  whence  the  Cireek*  tad 
mans  firet  obtained  the  article  silk, 
remarks  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  «f 
The  Seres  communicated  their  silk  ~ 
Persians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
and  from   theui    to  the   Roinan< 
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Pmiaai  and  ortrnUU  for  n  lonfi^  itnS?  kept 

tlw  ■ecret  of  manufacturing  it  among  thera- 

mIvm.     Silk  was  finil  brought  into  (ireece 

ttUr  Alexander's  concjueeit  of   Persia,  and 

cnne  into  Italy  daring  the  flourishing  times 

of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  was  long  so  dear 

in  ail  these  parts  as  to  be  worth  it6  weight 

in  ifolil.     At  length  the  emperor  Justinian, 

who  died  in  the  year  365,  by  means  of  two 

nonks,  whom  he  sent  into  India  for  that 

purjioae,  procured  great  quantities  of  silk- 

■     wormi)'  eggs  to  be  brought  to  Constanti- 

H     noiilp,  nnd  from  these  have  sprung  all  the 

^kaUkworms  and  all  the  silk  trade  that  have 

^Mto^n  nincc  in  Europe.     See  Flax. 

^^'    SlLVIiH,  r\zi,  Cren.  xx.  16;  iipyvpior,  i 

Prter  i.  IS;  Actsiii.  4j  xx.  33;  a  well-known 

nrtal,  of  a  white  shining  colour;  next  in 

Tklue  to  gold.     It  does  not  ap(>ear  to  have 

been  in  use  before  the  deluge;  at  least  Moses 

0Ky*  nothing  of  it:  he  speaks  only  of  the 

metals  brass  and  iron.  Gen.  iv.  23.     But  in 

Abraham's  time  it  was  become  common,  and 

,      tnffic  was  carried  on  with  it.  Gen.  xxiii.  2, 

H   15.     Yet  it  was  not  then  coined,  but  waa 

B  only  in  ban  or  ingots ;  and  in  commerce  was 

i      mlways  Weighed. 

SI.Mi:oN,  ion  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  waa 
^  born  A.  M.  2247,  Gen.  xxix.  33;  xx.xiv.  25. 
H  Jacob,  on  his  death-bed,  showed  his  indig- 
^  mtion  Bgainist  Simeon  and  Levi  for  their  cru- 
elty to  the  Shechemitcs,  Gen.  ilix.  5  :    "I 
in  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them 
in  l«mcl."    And  in  effect  these  two  tribes 
scattered  in   Israel.      As  to  l^ri,  he 
■r  had   any  fixed  lot  or  portion ;   and 
yn  received  only  a  canton  that  was  dis- 
finenibcreil  from  the  tril>c  of  Judah,  Joshua 
1,  &c.,  and  some  other  lands  they  went 
[^ conquer  in  the  mountains  of  Seir,  and  the 
of  Gedor,  I  Chron.  iv.  27,  39,  42. 
Simeon,  a  holy  man,  who  waa  at  Jem- 
1,  full  of  the  Holy  (ihost,  and  expecting 
i  redemption  of  Israel,  Luke  ii.  25,  26,  &c. 
lie  Holy  Ghost  had  assured  him.  that  he 
Id  not  die  before  he  had  seen  the  Christ 
lie  Lord;   he  therefore  come  into  the 
,  le,  prompted  by  inspiration,  just  at  the 
ttnc  when  Joseph  and  Mary  presented  Jesus 
Clirist  there,  in  obedience  to  the  law.     Si- 
neon   look  the  child  into  his  anna,  gave 
tbasks  to  God,  and  then  bleased  Joseph  and 
"**      '.      It  is  believed,   with   good  reason, 
be  died  soon  after  he  had  given  his  tes- 
By  to  Jesus  Christ.     Some  have  con- 
ed, that  ^^imeon.  who  received  Jesus 
t  into  his  arms,  was  the  same  as  Simeon 
list,  the  son  of  Hillel,  and  master  of 
liel.  whose  disciple  St.  Paul  wm.     See 

SAXIIElJltlM. 

_8IMON  MACCABiCUS,  sumamedThos- 
of  Mattathias,  and  brother  of  Judas 

Jonathan.     He  was   chief  prince  and 

pontiff  of  the  Jews  from  A.  M.  386oto386g. 

■nd  was  succc<^ded  by  John  llyrcanus.    For 

p.irtirulars  of  his  life  and  transactions, 

I  .M.ic   ii.  65  i  V.  17  ;  x.  74—82  ;  iii.  33, 

{  xni.  I,  &c. ;  xiv  4,  SfC.  i  XV.  1,  Sec. 
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S.  Simon,  the  i'ltnaanite,  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
name  of  Cxnaanite  was  derived  to  him  from 
the  city  ( "ana  in  (iidilce.  or  whether  it  should 
not  be  taken  according  to  its  sigDification 
in  the  Hebrew,  hv  deriving  it  from  ihe  root 
kana,  "  to  be  zealous,"  and  this  is  the  opi- 
nion  of  some  learned  men.  Sue  Ijuke  vt. 
15,  Acts  i.  13,  where  he  is  sumaincd  >!elute»; 
see  also  Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  18. 

3.  SiiioN,  brother  of  our  Lord.  Matt.  siii. 
55  ;  .Mark  vi.  3 ;  that  is  to  say,  his  cousin- 
gcrman,  being  son  of  Mary,  sister  to  the 
nulv  virgin.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same 
with  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  son 
of  Cleopas. 

4.  Simon    Maovs.     Of  this  heretic,   or 
rather  father  of  heresy,  Dr.  Burton  gives  the 
follutving   account : — Justin    Martyr,    aliout 
A.  D.   140,   preBcntcd   a  defence   of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  in 
which  he  mentions,  as  a  well-known  fact, 
that  Simon,  a  native  of  Gittum,  a  nllnge  in 
Samaria,    came  to    Rome   in   the   reign   of 
Claudius,  was  looked  upon  there  us  a  god, 
and   had  a  statue   erected  to   him,  with  a 
Latin  inscription,  in  the  river  Tiber,  between 
the  two  bridges.    Justin  adds,  that  nearly 
all  the  Samaritans,  and  a  few  al.so  in  other 
nations,  acknowledged  and  worthipued  him 
as  the  supreme  God.     There  is  in  this  pas- 
sage 8ucn  a  minute  detail,  such  a  confluent 
appeal  to  the  emperor's  own  knowledge  of 
what  the  apologist  waa  laying,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  the  story  to  m  false,  when 
not  only  the  emperor,  but  every  |>erNon  in 
Rome,  would  have  been  able  to  detect  it.     I 
would  observe,  also,  that  Justin  Martyr  was 
himself  a  native  of  Samaria  ;  hence  be  was 
able  to  name  the  very  place  where  Simon 
was  bom  ;  and  when  he  says,  in  his  second 
defence,  which  was  presented  a  few  years 
later,  "  1  have  despi.ied  the  impious  and  false 
doctrine  of  Siraon  which  is  in  my  country;" 
when  we  see  the  shame  which  he  felt  ul  the 
name  of  Christian  being  assumed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  that  impostor ;  we  can  nerver  be- 
lieve that  he  wotUd  have  countenanced  the 
story,  if  the  truth  of  it  had  not  bern  notori- 
ous, much  lesa  would  he  have  given  to  his 
own  country  the  disgrace  of  originating  the 
evil. 

Simon  Magus  waa  a  native  of  Gjttum, 
a  town  in  Samaria ;  and  it  is  stated  in  a 
suspicious  document  of  ancient  though 
doubtful  date,  that  he  studied  for  some  time 
at  Alexandria.  Concerning  the  time  of  his 
birth,  and  of  his  lirst  riiiing  into  notice,  little 
can  now  be  known.  The  only  contemporary 
do<:ument  which  mentions  hira  is  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ;  and  we  there  read,  that,  when 
Philip  the  deacon  preached  the  gospel  in 
Samana  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  "  there 
waa  a  certain  man.  called  Simon.  M-hich  bc- 
forelime  in  the  same  city  used  sorcery,  and 
bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out 
that  himself  wais  some  great  one  ;  to  whom 
they  all   gnve  heed,  from  the  least  to  the 
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^cumE,  nyinif,  Thii  man  ia  the  great  power 
of  (iod.  And  to  him  they  had  regard,  be- 
cause that  of  lon^  time  he  had  bewitched 
them  wth  sorceries,"  Acts  viii.  9 — 1 1-  Ac- 
cording to  my  calculation,  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen happened  in  the  same  year  with  the 
cmcifixiun  of  our  Lord  i  and  it  appears  from 
the  passage  now  quoted,  that  bimon's  cele- 
brity had  begun  some  time  before.  We  are 
then  told  that  *'  Jiimon  himself  believed 
also  ;  and  when  be  was  baptized,  he  conti- 
nued n'ith  Philip,  and  wonJered,  beholding 
the  miracles  and  mtfus  which  were  done," 
Acts  viii.  13.  I  need  not  mention  how  he 
shortly  fell  away  from  the  fuilh  which  he 
had  embraced,  and  how  St.  Peter  rebuked 
him  for  thinking  that  the  gift  of  Ciod  might 
b«  purcho-sed  for  money,  Acts  viii.  20 ;  but  I 
would  obi^epN'c,  that  some  of  those  persons 
who  insist  upon  the  fact  that  Simon  was  not 
a  Christian  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
was  actually  baptized.  For  a  time,  at  least, 
he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  part  of  this 
belief  he  appears  always  to  have  retained ; 
that  is,  he  always  believed  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  being  more  than  human,  who  came 
from  Gud.  If  these  events  happened,  as  I 
have  sujjposed,  within  a  short  time  of  our 
Lord's  ascension,  the  fathers  had  good  rea- 
son to  call  Simon  Mngus  the  parent  of  all 
heresies ;  for  he  must  then  have  been  among 
the  first  persons,  beyond  the  limits  of  .leru- 
salem,  who  embraced  the  gospel ;  and  we 
might  hope  that  there  was  no  cue  before  him 
who  perverted  the  fuilh  which  he  had  pro- 
fesseu. 

h'rom  the  detailed  account  which  we  have 
of  Simon  m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  I  should 
be  inchned  to  infer  these  two  thmgs  ;  1 .  'I'hat 
St.  Luke  knew  no  earlier  instance  of  apostasy 
from  the  gospel ;  and  he  mentions  this  be- 
cause it  was  the  tirst :  and,  2.  That  when  St. 
Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
heresy  of  Simon  was  widely  spread ;  and 
therefore  he  tells  his  reader:!  bow  it  had  be- 
gun. Concerning  the  remainder  of  Simon's 
life  we  know  little,  and  iu  that  little  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  separate  truth  from  ticiiuti.  I  should 
be  inclined,  fur  the  reasons  given  above,  to 
believe  the  account  of  Justin  Martyr,  who 
says  that  Simon  Magxis  went  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  attracted  numerous 
followers.  Eut>ebius  uuotes  this  passage  of 
Justiu  xMartyr;  but  he  adds,  upon  some 
other  authority,  which  he  does  not  name, 
that  St.  Peter  came  to  Rome  at  tlie  same 
time  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  preach- 
ing, the  popularity  of  the  impostor  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  This  would  be  a  most  iuler- 
estlng  and  important  fact,  if  we  were  certain 
of  its  being  true  -,  but  Eusebius  contradicts 
himself  in  bis  account  of  Simon  Magus  going 
to  Rome ;  and  hitur  writers  have  so  embel- 
lished the  story  of  this  meeting,  and  made 
the  dealk  of  Simon  so  astouii^hingly  miracu> 
lous,  that  criticism  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  believe.  The  account  which  wt  have  of 
"Isimun's  death  is,  in  a  few  words,  as  follows  : 
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St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  being  bo' 

Simon  -Magna  gave  out  that  he  ■vas  Chh»t| 
and,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  undertooll' 
to  raise  himself  aloft  into  the  air.  The  aU, 
tempt  at  first  appeared  a«  if  it  would  saccetd] 
but  the  two  apostles  addressing  thrnuelm 
in  praver  to  Ood,  the  impostor  fell  totbl 
ground,  and  his  death  ensued  shortly  sf^ 
It  is  difficult  to  give  this  marvellous  aarrw 
tion,  without  forgetting  that  we  are  treiii]|g 
of  a  grave  and  sacred  subject ;  and  the  que*,! 
tion  for  us  to  consider  is,  whether  we  are  M 
look  upon  the  whole  as  a  fiction,  or  whel 
as  is  most  probable,  it  contains  a  basis 
groundwork  of  truth.  I  must  observe,  in 
lirst  place,  that  Aruobios,  who  did  m'  ~ 
till  the  fourth  century,  is  the  first 
who  says  anything  of  Simon's  di 
approaching  to  this  story  -,  nor  doei 
any  means  give  it  all  the  particulaftf^  _ 
later  writers  have  suppliea.  It  will  be 
sen-ed,  also,  that  Eusebius,  who  wrote 
Amobius,  does  not  say  anything  of  Simoi 
extraordinary  end ;  but  merely  states  that ' 
credit  and  mfluence  were  e.vtinguished, 
soon  as  St.  Peter  began  to  preach  in 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  no  U 
writer  before  the  time  of  Eusebius  liad  nnei 
tioned  this  story ;  but.  on  the  other 
there  is  such  a  host  of  evidence,  that  ll 
death  of  Simon  Magus  was  in  some 
other  connected  with  the  presence 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  that  wi 
be  carrying  our  sceptidam  too  far  if  we 
jected  it. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Simfll 
Magus,  we  know  for  certain  tljat  Christ  bel 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  philosophy  whid 
he  taught :  but  to  define  with  accuracy  th 
various  points  of  this  philosophy,  is  a  diff 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  task,  'liie  fatlicC 
perhaps  may  be  suspected  of  laying  t«i 
many  impieties  to  the  charge  of  this  h«reue 
and  some  of  their  accounts  cannot  be  rcco* 
eiled  with  each  other.  Still,  however.  * 
may  extract  from  their  writing?  an  oullia 
of  the  truth ;  and  in  this  instance,  as  befoi^ 
I  would  attach  particular  weight  lo  the  »• 
thority  of  Justin  Martyr.  That  writer  stf 
that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sunara 
and  a  few  persons  in  other  countriei,  H 
knowledged  and  worshipped  Simon  Mt 
as  the  first  or  supreme  God  :  and  in 
place  he  says  that  they  styled 
above  all  dominion  and  authority  and] 
Later  WTiters  have  increased  the  W 
of  lliis  doctrine,  and  ctaid  that  Simoo 
himself  to  the  Samaritans  as  the  Fi 
the  Jews  as  the  Son.  and  to  the  reat^ 
world  as  the  Holy  (Jhost.  But  I 
bring  myself  to  beUeve  that  he  ever  «d' 
so  far  in  wickedness  or  absurdity.  The 
state  of  the  case  may  perhaps  be  c  "* 
from  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  who 
that  Simon  gave  himaelf  out  to  be 
great  one,"  and  that  the  people  said 
•'  This  man  is  the  great  jwwcr  of 
Acts  viii.  10      Such  is  the  title  wl 
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bore  before  he  had  heard  of  Christ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  afterwards 
raised  his  pretecisiians,  and  identified  hiiniielf 
with  God.  He  gave  himself  out  aa  "the 
great  power  of  <jod,"  that  is,  a  person  in 
■whom  divine  power  resided  •  and,  after  he 
hdd  heard  the  apoHtles,  he  seems  to  have  so 
far  enlarged  his  doctrine,  as  to  have  said, 
that  the  (jod  whose  minister  he  was,  and 
who  had  alivays  been  worshipped  in  Samaria, 
liad  revealed  himself  to  the  Jews  by  his  Son, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  Holy 
tihost.  There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  he 
declared  himself  to  be  the  Christ  who  ap- 
peared to  the  Jews  ;  or  rather,  he  said  that 
the  same  spirit  which  descended  upon  Jesus 
had  descended  afterwards  upon  iiimself ;  fur 
he  did  not  believe  that  ,Jesushad  a  real  liody, 
but  be  taught  that  he  was  only  a  phantom. 
To  this  he  added,  that  the  Holy  Ohosl,  hy 
which  God  was  revealed  to  the  gentiles, 
resided  in  himself:  and  this  I  take  to  be  ihe 
real  origin  of  the  story,  that  he  was  the  God 
who  revealed  himself  as  the  Father  to  the 
Samaritans,  as  the  Son  to  the  Jews,  and  oa 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Another  charge,  which  it  is  e<|ually  difficult 
to  believe,  relates  to  a  female  companion, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  declared  to  be  the 
first  idea,  or  conception,  which  he,  as  God, 
put  forth  from  his  mind.  By  another  men- 
ial process,  in  which  thi^s  first  idea  was  a 
partner,  he  [iriKlaced  the  angels,  and  they 
created  the  wurliJ.  All  this  is  highly  mys- 
tical, and  writers  have  hn<l  recourse  to  dif- 
ferent allegorie.s,  by  which  the  absurdity 
may  be  explained.  That  Simon  never  iden- 
tified a  real  living  person  with  an  idea  ema- 
nating from  the  mind  of  (iod,  may,  1  think, 
be  assumed  as  certain.  But  we  see  in  this 
•tory  evident  traces  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines. 
Valentinus,  in  the  second  century,  made  the 
first  Cause,  or  Bythus,  act  u|ion  Str)),  or 
'Enola,  that  is,  npou  his  own  mind,  and  pro- 
duce the  first  pair  of  Kons.  This,  then,  was 
the  doctrine  of  Simon:  the  supreme  God,  by 
a  mental  process,  produced  different  orders 
of  angels,  and  they  created  the  world.  It 
was  this  same  God,  whose  first  or  principal 
power  resided  in  Simon  Magus.  Hut  when 
later  writers  had  said  that  be  actually  pro- 
claimed himself  as  Gud,  it  followed  that  it 
was  he,  who,  by  an  operation  of  his  own 
mind,  produced  the  angels.  If  I  have  ar- 
gued rightly,  1  have  freed  the  doctrine  of 
bimon  Magus  from  aome  of  its  impieties ; 
but  there  is  still  much  which  is  absurd,  and 
much  which  is  impious ;  fur  he  believed  that 
the  world  was  created,  uot  by  the  supreme 
God,  but  by  inferior  beings ;  he  taught  also, 
that  Christ  was  one  of  those  successive  gene- 
rations of  aeons  which  were  derived  from 
God  ;  not  the  a;on  which  created  the  world  ; 
but  he  was  sent  from  tiod  to  rescue  mankind 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  demiurgus,  or  crea- 
tive aeon.  Simon  was  also  inventor  of  the 
strange  notion,  that  the  .lesus  who  was  said 
ti)  be  born  and  crucified  had  not  a  material 
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body,  but  was  only  a  phantom.  His  other 
doctrines  were,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  not  inspired  by  the  supreme 
God,  the  Fountain  of  good,  but  by  those 
inferior  beings  who  created  the  world,  and 
who  were  the  authors  of  evil.  He  denied  a 
general  resurrection ;  and  the  bves  of  him- 
self and  his  followers  are  said  to  have  been 
a  continued  course  of  impure  and  vicious 
conduct. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of 
Simon  Magus,  from  whom  all  the  pseudo- 
Christian  or  Gnostic  heresies  were  said  to 
be  derived.  Simon  himself  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  Jews  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  travelled 
about  the  country,  exorcising  evil  spirits. 
But  he  was  also  a  man  of  speculative  mind ; 
and,  having  studied  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
he  entered  into  the  questions  which  xvere 
then  ao  commonly  agitated,  concerning  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  the  origin  of  evil. 
Hence  we  find  him  embracing  tlit  opinion, 
that  the  world  was  created  by  anjijels,  who 
were  tbemselves  produced  from  Gud.  This 
was  a  corrupted  Platonism.  Plato  imagined 
that  the  ideas  which  were  in  the  mind  of  the 
iJeity  created  intellectual  beings:  Simon 
tauj^ht  that  the  supreme  God  by  an  operation 
of  his  own  mind  produced  the  angels.  The 
first  intelligences  of  Plato  were  employed  by 
God  to  create  the  world  :  Simon  also  taught 
that  the  angels,  or  seons,  created  the  world  t 
but  in  one  respect  the  tinostics  had  totally 
changed  the  philosophy  of  Plato ;  for  they 
taught  that  the  angel,  or  angels,  who  created 
the  world,  acted  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  suiireme  God. 

SliN,  the  transgression  of  the  law,  or  want 
of  conformity  to  the  will  of  (lod,  1  John  lii. 
4.  Original  sin  is  that  whereby  our  whole 
nature  is  corrupted,  and  rendered  contrary 
to  the  nature  and  law  of  (iod  ;  or,  accordm? 
to  the  ninth  article  of  the  church  of  England, 
"  It  is  that  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is,  of  his 
own  nature,  inclined  to  evil."  Tliis  is  some- 
times  called,  "  indwelling  sin,"  Itom.  vii. 
The  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  hia 
posterity,  is  also  what  divines  call,  with  some 
latitude  of  e.Tpression,  original  sin.  Ac- 
tual sin  is  a  direct  violation  of  God's  law, 
and  generally  appbed  to  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  committing  moral  evil ;  as  opposed  to 
idiots  or  chihlren,  who  have  not  ttie  right 
use  of  their  powers.  Sins  of  omission  con- 
sist in  lea^Hng  those  things  undone  which 
ought  to  be  done.  Sina  of  commission  are 
those  which  are  eomroilled'  against  affirm- 
ative precepts,  or  doing  what  should  not  be 
dune.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  those  which 
arise  from  ignorance,  surprise,  &c.  Secret 
sins  are  those  committed  in  secret,  or 
those  of  which,  through  blindness  or  pre- 
judice, we  do  not  see  the  evil.  Psalm  six. 
7 — 12.  Presumptuous  sins  are  those  which 
are  done  boldly  against  light  aud  cQ'ct- 
viction.     The  unpardonable  sia  '\*,  ■4.<iR.«j\\- 
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ing  to  some,  the  ascribing  to  the  devil  thd 
miracles  which  Christ  wrought  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.    This  sin,  or  blasphemy, 
an  it  should  rather  be  called,  many  scribes 
and  pharisees  were  guilty  of,  who,  beholding 
uur  l>ord  do  his  miracles,  affirmed  that  he 
wrought  them  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
deriU,  which  was,  in  eflect,  calling  the  Holy 
(Jhoat  liatan,  a  most    horrible  blasphemy; 
and,  as  on  this  ground  they  rejected  Christ, 
and  salvation  by  him,  their  sin   could  cer- 
tainly have  no  forgiveae-ss,  Mark  iii.  22 — 30. 
No   one    therefore  could  be  guilty  of  this 
blasphemy,  except  those  who  were  spectators 
of   Christ's   miracles.     There    is,    however, 
another  view  of  this  unpardonable  offence, 
which  deserves  consideration  :    The  sin  or 
blasphemy    against    the    Holy  (ihost,    saya 
Bishop  'lomline,  is  mentioned  in  the  fint 
three  Ciospels.     It  appears  that  all  the  three 
evangelists  agree  in  representing  the  ein  or 
blasphemy  against  the   Holy   (ihost    as  a 
crime  wluch  would  not  be  forgiven ;  but  no 
one  of   them    affirms   that    those    who   had 
ascribed  Christ's  power  of  casting  out  devils 
to  Beelzebub,  had  been  guilty  of  that  sin, 
and  in  St.  Luke  it  is  not  mentioned  that  any 
such  charge  had  been  made.    Our  Saviour, 
according   to  the  account   in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
Jews  of  their  error ;  but  so  far  from  accusing 
them  of  having  committed  an  unpardonable 
sin  in  what  they  had  said  concerning  him, 
he   declares   that   "  whosoever  speaketh   a 
word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him ; "  that  is,  whatever  reproaches 
men  may  utter   against  the   Son  of  Man 
during    his    ministry,    however    they   may 
calumniate  the  authority  upon  which  he  acts, 
it  is  still  possible  that  hereafter  they  may 
lepent  and  believe,  and  all  their  sins  may  be 
forgiven  them ;  but  the  reviling  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  is  described  as  an  offence  of  a  far  mure 
heinous  nature  :  "  The  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  (ihost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men." 
"  He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness."     "  Unto  him 
that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven."     It  is  plain  that  this 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  be 
committed    while    our    Saviour    was    upon 
earth,  since  he  always  speaks  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  not  being  to  come  tUl  after  his 
ascension  into  heaven.     A  few  days  after 
that  great  event,  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  enabled  the  apostles  to  work  miracles, 
and  communicated  to  them  a  variety  of  other 
supernatural  gifts.     If  men  should  ascribe 
these  powers  to  Beelzebub,  or  in  any  respect 
reject  their  authority,  they  would  blaspheme 
the  Holy  (ihost,  from  whom  they  were  de- 
rived ;  and  that  siu  would  be  unpardonable, 
because  this  was  the  completion  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  authority  of  Christ  and 
his  religion;  and  they  who  rejected  these 
lust  means  of  conviction,  could  have  no  other 
oiiportunity  of  being  brought  to   faith  in 
Christ,  the  only  appointed  conditioD  of  par- 
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don  and  forgiveness.     The  greater  ' 

ness  of  the  sin  of  these  men  would  to 

their  rejecting  a  greater  body  of  te 

for  they  are  supposied  to  be  acquainted  ' 

the  resurrection    of   our   Saviour  from 

dead,  with  his  aarension  into  heaven. 

the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  (rh 

and  with  the  supernatural  jKiw^rs "  "  ' 

communicated  ;  circnmstances,  all  of  ' 

were  enforced   by  the   apo«tles  when 

preached   the   gospel ;    but  none  of 

could  be   known  to    those  who 

acknowledge  .lesus   as  the  Messu 

his  actual  ministry.      Though   th 

great  sin,  it  was  not  an  unpardooahle ' 

it  might  be  remedied  by  soosequent 

by  yielding  to  subsequent  testimony.    Bd 

on  the  other  hand,  they  who  finally  rtjeeki 

the  accumulated  and   complete  evidcnet  <( 

Jesus  being  the  Messiah,  as  exhibited  brtk 

inspired  ai>ostle8,  precluded  themselves  6sa 

the  posKibiUty  of  conviction,  because  oo&r- 

ther  testimony  woidd  be  afforded  them,  ni 

consequently,  there  being  no  means  tin- 

pentance,  they  would  be  incapable  of  |i|)rgji»> 

ness  and  redemption.     Hence  it  appeanlft* 

the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  conaHtAm 

finally  rejecting  the  gospel  as  preached  bj 

the  apostles,  who  confirmed  the  troth  of  At 

doctrine  which  they  taught  "  bj  sign  mi 

wonders,  and  divers  miracles,  and  gifti  ii 

the  Holy  Ghost,"  Heb.  ii.  4.     It  was  TOfB- 

donable,  because  this  was  the  consmnaBOM 

of  the  proofs  afforded  to  the  men  of  ik* 

generation  of  the  divine  mission  of  Qnt 

I'his   sin  was    manifestly    distinct  fron  £ 

other  sins  ;  it  indicated  an  inTincibLc  okK- 

nacy  of  mind,  an  impious   and  unaltefsUi 

determination  to  refuse  the  offered  mmd 

God.     It  would  appear  from  this,  that  ti»» 

only  committed  or  could  commit  this  at* 

missible  offence,  who  were  ^tnesset  of  ^ 

mighty  works  wTought  by  the  HolySpiiilii 

the  apostles  after  Christ's  ascension  ud  tb 

day  of  pentecost.     Our  Lord's  dedarsM 

appears  chiefly  to  respect   the  Jews-   Tii 

view  will  serve  to  explain  thow  puni«  o 

the   Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  wba  Ik 

hopeless  case  of  Jewish  apoatate*  is  dcsaiiL 

Dut  see  Blasphsmt, 

SIN,  DesKRT  or.  To  this  tbetnidb* 
tion  the  Israebtes  came  exactly  a  mood  rfa 
they  left  Egypt.  And  here  again  tbc^i*- 
mured  for  "  the  bread  and  the  WHt-f^^ 
EK)T»^-"  So  the  Lord  gave  the  — "-*^ 
a  day,  and  maona  for  forty  ye 
came  to  the  borders   of  I'attaaa^ 

occasion  the  institution  of  the 

revived,  as  a  day  of  rest,  which  had  1 
intermitted  during  their   Egyptian  bu  ' 
On  this  day  there  fell  no  manna.  W  i 
preceding  they  were  dir^ 
days'  provi,sion.     To  p. : 
rial  of  "  this  bread  froi  i 
generations,  a  pot  of  tnci 
served  frc.ih,    by   a   etoi. ...... 

ordered  to  be  laid  up  hvnAetiu  art  «"^ 
covenant,  in  the  aancttHU-y,  E««l  m 
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SIN'AT,  a  faninus  tnountain  of  Arabia 
Petnea,  on  which  God  gave  the  law  to 
Moses,  Exod,  xix.  1 ;  xxiv.  16  ;  xxxi.  li  ; 
ssxiv.  2,  4,  &c. ;  I<ev.  xxv.  1;  xxvi.  46. 
It  standg  in  a  kind  of  peninsula,  formed  by 
the  two  arras  *>f  thf  Red  Sea ;  one  extending 
north,  called  the  <julf  of  Kolsum  ;  the  other 
extending  ea<tt,  called  the  (lulf  of  Klan. 
The  Arahs  call  Mount  Sinai  by  the  name  of 
Tor,  that  is,  the  muuntuin,  by  way  of  esrel- 
lence;  or  (iibel  Moma,  "  the  mountain  of 
Aloses."  It  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  Cairo,  which  is  a  journey  of  ten  daya. 
The  wilderness  of  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites 
continued  encara[}ed  almost  a  year>  and 
where  Moses  erected  the  taE>emacle  of  the 
covenant,  is  coni^iderahly  elevated  above  the 
re«t  of  the  country  ;  the  ascent  to  it  is  very 
craggy,  the  greater  part  cut  out  of  the  rock ; 
then  one  comes  to  a  large  tipuce  of  ground, 
which  is  a  )ihin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
rocks  and  eminences,  whose  length  ia  nearly 
twelve  miles.  Toward  the  extremity  of  this 
plain,  on  the  north,  two  high  mountains  ap- 
pear ;  the  highest  is  called  Sinai,  the  other, 
Horeb.  They  are  of  very  steep  ascent,  and 
do  not  stand  on  much  ground  in  comparison 
to  their  extraordinary  height.  Sinai  is  at 
least  one  third  part  higher  than  the  other, 
and  its  ascent  more  ujiright  and  difficult. 
TTie  top  of  the  mountain  terminates  in  an 
uneven  and  nig)5<?d  space,  which  might  con- 
tain about  sixty  persons.  On  this  eminence 
is  built  a  little  chapel,  called  St.  Catherine's, 
where  it  is  thought  the  body  of  this  saint 
rested  for  three  hundred  and  si.xty  years ; 
but  afterwards  it  was  removed  into  a  church 
at  the  foot  of  the  muuntuin.  Near  this  cba- 
pel  issues  a  fountain  of  very  good  fresh 
water ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  miraculous,  it 
not  being  conceivable  how  water  can  flow 
from  the  brow  of  so  high  and  bo  barren  a 
mountain.  Mount  lloreb  stanrls  west  of 
ijiaai ;  ao  that  at  sim-rising  the  shadow  of 
Sinai  covers  Horeh.  Desides  the  little  foun- 
tain at  the  top  of  8inai,  there  is  another  at 
the  foot  of  Horeb,  which  supplies  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Catherine.  Five  or  six  paces  from 
thence  they  show  a  stone,  whose  height  is 
four  or  five  feet,  and  breadth  about  three, 
which  they  say  is  the  very  stone  from  whence 
Moses  caused  the  water  to  gushout.  Its  colour 
is  of  a  snotted  grey ;  and  it  is,  as  it  were,  set 
in  a  kind  of  earth,  where  no  other  rock  ap- 
pears. This  stone  has  twelve  holes  or  chan- 
nels, which  are  about  a  foot  wide,  from 
whence  they  say  the  water  issued  which  the 
Israelites  drank. 

"  Sinai,"  says  Sandys,  "has  three  tops  of 
a  marvellous  height ;  that  on  the  west  side, 
where  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  bush, 
fruitful  in  pasturage,  far  lo\vcr  than  the 
middlemost,  and  shadowed  when  the  sun 
riseth  thereon  ;  which  is  that  whereon  God 
gave  the  law  to  Moses,  and  which  is  now 
called  the  Mount  of  Moses,  at  the  fnut  of 
which  stands  the  monastery  called  St.  Cathc- 
rioe's,  from  which  there  were  steps  formerly 
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up  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  and  were 
computed  fourteen  thousand  in  number. 
At  present  some  of  them  are  broken,  but 
those  that  remain  are  well  made,  and  easy  to 
go  up  and  down.  There  are,  in  several 
places  of  the  ascent,  good  cisterns;  and 
especiidly  near  the  lop  a  fair  and  good  one. 
The  third  or  most  easterly  summit  is  called 
by  the  religious  in  those  parts.  Mount  Cathe- 
rine ;  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  dome, 
under  which  they  say  was  interred  the  iiody 
of  this  saint,  brought  thither  by  angels  after 
she  was  beheaded  at  Alexandria."  ( )ne  may 
judge  of  the  height  of  St.  Catherine's  Mount, 
which  certainly  is  not  so  high  as  that  of 
Moses  by  a  third  part,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  Thcvenot  found  much  snow  on 
both  when  he  was  there,  which  was  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  is 
from  Cairo  some  eight  days'  journey  over  the 
deserts. 

SION,  or  ZION,  Mou.nt,  a  mount  or  hill 
on  the  south  of  Old  Jerusalem  or  Salem,  and 
higher  than  that  on  which  the  ancient  city 
stood.  This  hill  was,  perhaps,  on  this  ac- 
count, made  choice  of  by  the  Jebusites  for 
building  a  fort  or  citadel  upon  ;  which  fort 
was  taken  by  David,  who  transferred  his 
court  thither  from  Hebron,  and  brought  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  and  set  it  in  a  tabernacle  or 
tent  pitched  for  it.  On  this  account  it  is, 
that  this  hiU  is  so  frequently  styled  in  the 
Psalms  the  *'  holy  hill;"  and,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence, is  used  in  the  poetical  language  of 
scripture  to  denote  the  whole  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Here  David  built  a  palace,  and  a 
city,  called  after  him  the  city  of  David  :  and 
which  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  Jcnisa- 
lem,  enclosed  within  the  same  walls,  although 
a  great  part  of  the  hUl  is  now  left  without 
them ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Calvary, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  formerly 
without  the  walls,  is  now  enclosed  within 
them,  the  city  having  drawn  itself  round 
about  this  sacred  mount.  "  This  hill,"  says 
M.  Chateaubriand,  "  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  barren  appearance ;  open  in  form  of  a 
crescent,  towards  Jerusalem ;  and  is  about 
as  high  as  Monlmartre  at  Paris,  but  rounder 
at  the  top.  This  sacred  summit  is  distin- 
guished by  three  monuments,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, by  three  ruins,  the  house  of  Caiaphas, 
the  place  where  Christ  celebrated  his  last 
supper,  and  the  tomb  or  palace  of  David. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill  you  see,  to  the 
south,  the  valley  of  Uen  Hiiinom;  beyond 
this,  the  field  of  blood,  purchased  vvitb  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  given  to  •ludas;  the 
hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  the  tombs  of  the  judges, 
and  the  whole  desert  tovvanls  Hebron  and 
Bethlehem.  To  the  north,  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  passes  over  the  top  of  Sion, 
intercepts  the  view  of  the  city,  tne  site  of 
which  gradually  slopes  towards  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat." 

Dr.  Richardson  observes  of  Sion,  "At  the 
time  when  1  visited  this  sacred  ground,  ano 
part  of  it  supported  a  crop  oV\vw\k^  ,-as!*ii5o.>« 
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WM  undergoing  the  labour  of  the  plough, 
and  the  soil  turned  up  consisted  of  stones 
and  lime  mixed  with  earth,  iiuch  atisunially 
met  with  in  the  foundatiuni  of  ruined  cities. 
It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  high- 
est on  the  west  side,  and  towards  the  eaiit 
faUs  down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the 
Kide,  as  it  Hloneii  down  towards  the  brook 
Kedron.  Each  terrace  is  divided  from  the 
one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of  dry  stone, 
built  of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot. 
The  terraces  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  are 
u.^ed  as  gardens,  and  are  watere<l  from  the 
pool  of  Siloara,  We  have  here  another  re- 
markable instance  of  the  special  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  '  Tlierefore  shall  Zion  for  your 
sake-M  be  ploughed  oh  a  field,  and  .Icrusalcm 
shall  become  hea))s,'  Micali  iii.  I'i."  Mr. 
Jolliflu  represents  the  hill  of  Sion  as  not  more 
raixcd  abov?  tiie  city  than  the  .Vventine  hill 
above  the  lloman  forum;  but  conjectures 
that  its  height,  from  its  base  in  the  \  alley  of 
Gehinnon,  from  which  it  ri^es  abruptly,  may 
be  equivalent  to  some  of  the  lowest  hills 
which  encompass  Bath;  that  is,  if  the 
estimate  be  correct,  about  three  bundred 
and  sixty  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
lowest  of  the  hills  above  that  city. 

SISTER,  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  has 
equal  latitude  as  brother.  It  is  used  not 
only  for  a  sister  by  natural  ri'lation  from  the 
same  father  and  mother,  but  also  for  a  sister 
only  by  the  same  father,  or  by  the  same 
mother,  or  a  near  relation  only.  iSarah  is 
called  sister  to  .Abraham,  Cien.  xii.  13,  xx. 
12,  though  only  his  niece  according  to  some, 
or  sister  by  the  fatiier's  side  according  to 
others.  In  the  law,  l^v.  xviii.  18,  it  is  for- 
bidden to  take  to  wife  the  sister  of  a  wife ;  to 
marry  two  sisters ;  or,  according  to  some  in- 
teriireters,  to  marry  a  second  wife,  having 
one  already.  Literally,  "  I'hou  sbalt  not  take 
a  wife  over  her  sister  to  afflict  her;"  aa  if 
meaning  to  forbid  polygamy.  In  the  (Jos- 
pels,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jenus  Christ 
are  liis  cousins,  children  of  the  sisters  of  the 
holy  virgin,  Matt.  xiii.  56  ;  Mark  vL  3. 

SLAVE.     See  Servant. 

SLEEP,  Slebpinq,  Slumbbrino,  is  taken 
either  for  the  sleep  or  repose  of  the  body; 
or  for  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  which  is  supine- 
ness,  indolence,  stupidity ;  or  for  the  sleep 
of  death.  "  You  shall  sleep  with  your  fa- 
thers ; "  you  shall  die,  as  they  are  dead.  Je- 
remiah, li.  39,  threatens  Babylon,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  with  a  perpetual  sleep, 
out  of  which  lheynliall  not  awake.  Daniel, 
xii.  3,  speaks  of  those  tliat  .slecji  in  the  dust 
of  the  grave.  "  Lazarus  our  friend  slcep- 
eth  r  let  us  go  and  awake  him,"  John  xi.  1 1 ; 
he  is  dead,  let  us  go  and  raise  him  up. 
*'  Aivake,  thou  that  deepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light," 
Ephes.  V.  14.  Here  St.  Paul  speaks  to  those 
that  were  dead  in  sin  and  infidelity.  St.  Peter 
says  of  the  wicked,  "  llieir  damnation  slum- 
bereth  not,"  2  Peter  ii.  3.     Ood  is  not  asleep, 
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he  will  not  forget  to  punish  ibera 
due  time.  Isaiah,  Ixv.  4,  speaks  of  a  Suptl 
•titious  practice  among  the  pagans,  vl| 
went  to  sleep  in  the  temples  of  their  idol 
to  obtain  prophetic  dreams  :  "  They  renu 
among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the  menu 
ments."  The  word,  which  we  translat 
"  monuments,"  signifies  places  "  kept' 
'*  obsen-ed."  Some  interpret  it  of  idol-ti 
pies,  some  of  caves  and  dens,  in  which  tk 
neathens  used  to  worship  their  idob: 
some  of  tombs  or  monuments  for  dtad  poi 
sons.  'Ilius  also  the  superstitious  and  iddi 
atruus  Jews,  in  contempt  of  the  prophi 
and  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  went  ml 
the  tombs  and  temples  of  idols  to  sl< 
there,  and  to  have  dreams  that  might  di 
cover  future  events  to  them.  The  pan 
for  this  purpose  used  to  lie  upon  the  m 
of  the  sacrificed  victims. 

SLLVtiS.     See  AaMe. 

SMYHNA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  the  finest  in  all  the  Levant.  It  conteniil 
for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Homer, 
its  title  is  by  many  thought  to  he  the 
founded.  The  Christian  church  in  Smyil 
was  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
which  the  apostle  >Iohn  was  commanded 
address  an  epistle.  Rev.  ii.  8 — 10.  ITiepH 
sent  Smyrna,  which  the  Turks  call  Esmir, 
about  four  mile^  in  circumference,  and  ra 
tains  a  {wpulation  of  about  a  hundred  tha 
sand  souls.  It  is  less  remarkable  for  tl 
elegance  of  its  buildings  than  for  the  bean] 
of  its  situation,  the  extent  of  its  commei 
and  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants. 

S(>(  IMA  NS,  a  sect  so  called  from  Fatxsti 
Socinus,  who  died  in  Poland  in  1(J04.  Tk 
celebrated  man  was  born  in  Tuscany,  a 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  nol 
family.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  lif« 
devoted  little  time  tu  literary  acquisitjoi 
but  he  was  pussessed  of  a  ^-igorouj!  uodc 
standing,  ana  of  that  steady  fortit 
qualified  him  for  the  memorable  p; 
he  aftenvards  acted.  His  coTineii 
his  uncle  La^lius  probably  gave  a  bt 
mind  with  respect  to  religion.  He 
embraced  his  tenets,  and  he  spent 
part  of  his  days  in  studying  and 
nating  them.  Having  left  hia  native  conni 
he  visited  Poland  ;  and  finally  he  settled 
it  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro] 
his  own  peculiar  ^news  of  religioi 
The  fundamental  principles  wliicb 
sumed  were,  the  rejection  of  all  oiysl 
from  revelation,  and  the  necessity  of 
its  doctrines  by  the  light  of  reason; 
he  rigorously  applied  this  latter  maxim 
conducting  his  theological  investigal 
He  inculcated,  in  the  strictest  sen«, 
unity  of  Cod  ;  considered  the  Word  and 
Holy  Chost  as  attributes  of  the 
Being :  taught  that  Christ  was  a  mm  p 
liarly  honoured  by  the  Almighty.  I«"i 
been  bom  tbrouKh  the  opcniuoti  of  V 
Spirit ;  and  that  he  was  so  highly  col" 
in  consequence  of  hia  office  ax  &t  S«vTour( 
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the  world,  tlut  he  might  he  styled  the  Son 
•f  Owl,  and  ouf^ht  to  be  wanhipped.  Struck 
with  several  declarations  of  our  Lord  which 
Memed  to  imply  that  he  had  descended  from 
hatven,  and  which  militated  a^nst  his  lead- 
ing tenet  rexpeclinx  Jesus,  he  endeavoured  to 
erode  the  application  of  them,  by  supposing 
or  afluming  that,  previous  to  the  coinmence- 
ment  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  he  had, 
through  the  [lowcr  of  (io<l,  been  taken  up  to 
the  rtleftial  regiun;),  and  had  in  them  re. 
ccired  from  the  Almighty  the  truths  which 
be  waa  commissioned  to  reveal. 

The  first  reception  of  Socinus  in  Poland, 
eren  by  those  who  might  \ia.ve  been  expected 
to  welcome  him,  was  most  discouraging. 
The  I'' nitarian  churches  which  had  been  pre- 
riou«ly  established  in  that  kingdom,  differing 
from  him  m  several  points,  would  not  admit 
htm  into  their  communion  ;  and  he  had  to 
encounter  the  enmity  of  the  great  majority 
of  ('hn<itians,  who  abhorred  his  tenets,  and 
branded  them  a«  impious.  But,  notwith- 
standing nil  thi«i,  and  although  he  was  visited 
vrith  much  suirering  and  affliction,  his  pcrec- 
nrance,  his  talents,  and  his  zeal  soon  ex- 
attd  admiration  ;  his  view^  were  adopted  by 
many  even  in  the  highest  xtations  of  life  ; 
hu  principles  were  imbodied  in  a  catechism, 
which,  thuugh  not  imposed  upon  his  follow- 
en,  they  read  with  very  extensive  acquies- 
cence :  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
liolding  the  sentiments  which  he  had  long 
cherished,  embraced  by  various  churches 
enjoying  the  protection  of  government,  and 
permitted  to  e<ital)lish  iteminarie*  of  education 
by  which  (he  impreitgion  made  on  the  public 
mind  might  be  preserved  and  deepened. 
There  was  not.  however,  perfect  unanimity 
of  faith  amongst  all  his  associates  who  united 
in  denying  the  divinity  of  our  I<ord.     Vast 

ibcra  of  these,  previous  to  their  having 
led  the  i>apeni  of  Ltclius  Socintu,  had  so 

received  the  syitem  of  Arianism,  that 
they  believed  Christ  to  hare  existed  before 
ha  entered  into  the  world :  and  although 
many,  in  con.sequence  of  the  reasonings  and 
reprvaentations  of  Socinus,  abandoned  this 
doetfiiie,  it  was  retained  by  some,  who,  from 
tbrir  lender,  were  called  Farnovians.  Soci- 
nus conducted  himself  towards  these  men 
with  admirable  address.  Fully  aware  that 
tb«  tendency  of  their  having  departed  so  far 
from  the  orthodox  tenets  was  to  lead  them 
to  sttll  farther  recession,  and  sensible  that 
his  own  system  naturally  and  consequentially 
resulted  from  what  they  readily  admitted,  he 
erery  method  to  conciliate  them,  and 
'b*  permitted  them  to  remain  \nth  his  fol- 
lowers, upon  condition  of  their  not  openly 
innsting  on  the  pre-existence  of  Const 
They  did.  however,  at  length  separate  from 
ibe  grrat  body  of  his  adherents ;  but   they 

lually  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
im,    and,  upfon  the  death  of  Farnovius. 
of  them  incorporated  themselves  with 
th*  Socinian^.  and  ail  trace  of  them  as  a  dis- 
party  was  obliterated 
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Socinus  was  much  more  agitated  by  (he 
promulgation  of  an  opinion  very  opposite  to 
those  now  mentioned.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  there  were  some  who,  having 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  IjpUus  Socinus  as 
to  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  deduced 
from  this  tenet  consequences  which  appeared 
to  them  obviously  to  flow  from  it,  although 
these  had  not  been  perceived  or  admitted 
by  Lvlius  himself.  A  striking  example  of 
this  took  place  in  the  time  of  Faustus  Soci- 
nus. Francis  Daud,  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  amongst  the  Unitarians,  being  the 
superintendent  of  their  churches  in  Transyl- 
vania, maintained  that,  as  Christ  was  bom 
jtist  like  other  men,  so  he  continued,  not- 
with.staiuling  his  exaltation,  to  be  merely  a 
human  being ;  and  tliat  therefore  all  invoca- 
tion of  him,  and  worship  paid  to  him,  were 
to  be  shunned  as  impiety  or  idolatry.  Soci- 
nus inveighed  with  the  utmost  warmth 
against  this  opinion  ;  he  used  every  method 
to  induce  David  to  renounce  it ;  and,  at  the 
desire  of  one  of  his  friends,  he  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  at  the  house  of  his  oppo- 
nent, that  the  subject  at  issue  might  be  fully 
and  calmly  discussed.  He  failed,  however, 
in  accomplishing  his  object.  David  prr-iinted. 
as  he  had,  upon  the  ground  which  he  hod 
taken,  good  reason  to  do,  in  asserting  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  announced ;  and  he 
was  soon  after  this  thrown  by  the  prince  of 
Transylvania  into  prison,  where  he  lingered 
for  several  years,  and  then  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  It  has  l>cen  insinuated  that 
Socinus  was  accessary  to  this  cruel  deed  of 
detestable  persecution ;  and,  although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  ivipc  otf  the  impu- 
tation, there  is  too  much  cause  to  think  tnat 
it  is  not  whollr  unfounded.  Most  certain  it 
ia,  that  he  had  it  much  at  heart  to  root  out 
what  he  viewed  as  the  heresy  of  David,  and 
that  the  Bup[K)rt  of  it  after  the  death  of 
the  unhappy  suflVrer  by  some  distinguished 
Unitarians  gave  him  much  uneasiness.  It  ia 
not  unUkely  titat  the  zeal  which  he  thus  dis- 
played arose  from  his  apprehension  that  the 
tenets  which  he  opposed  would  supplant  his 
own,  and  from  the  difficulty  that  he  must 
have  experienced  in  turning  aside  the  infer- 
ences which  were  alTirmed  to  follow  from  what 
he  admitted.  If  such  \vaa  the  case,  and  it 
seems  in  many  res[)ect8  more  probable  than 
the  conjecture  of  Mosheim,  that  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  dread  of  rendering  the  sect 
more  odious  tlum  it  actually  wag,  we  have  a 
striking  proof  of  his  disceroment,  though  at 
the  expense  of  his  candour:  for  the  present 
creed  of  Unitarianism  approaches  much 
nearer  to  that  of  David  than  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  founder  of  Sociniani«m  himself. 

But,  whilst  he  was  thtu  disquieted  by  op- 
position  which,  after  the  liberty  with  which 
ne  had  him.self  departed  from  the  faith  of  (he 
most  ancient  and  numerous  Christian 
churches,  should  have  created  no  suqirise, 
he  was  highly  gratified  bv  the  zeal  and 
the  establianment  of  hia  followers.     Under 
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the  protection  of  the  nmple  toleration  which 
they  enjoyed  in  Poland  they  were  sedulous 
in  their  »tteinpt«  to  imprint  their  tenets  upon 
thoM  UDongxt  whom  they  lived,  and  to 
•end  these  tenets  abroad  to  foreign  nations. 
Tbe  anti-trinitarians  in  Poland  had  early 
tnaalated  the  scripture*,  and  their  micccs- 
■on  under  iSocinus  compo.icd  many  work* 
with  the  desiij^n  of  defending  the  princi- 
ples of  their  faith.  They  also  sent  mi!<9ion- 
aries  to  projiagatc  their  views  and  to  dis- 
seminate the  books  which  supported  them, 
anticipating  succetis  similar  to  that  which 
had  accompanied  their  efforts  in  Transylvania. 
But  in  lluHj^aryand  in  Austria  they  were 
miccesHfully  opjM>sed  by  the  united  and  cor- 
dial effiirtM  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In 
HuUunil  they  were  more  fortunate ;  nnd  in 
England  thev  cBtablished  only  one  congre- 
gation, which  differed  in  some  points  from 
the  pareul  sect,  and  which  toon  dwindled 
awav. 

Tnese    failures,    which   the   ardour,   the 
ability,  and  the  high  rank  of  many  who  en- 
gagea  in  the  diffusion  of  Socinianism  were 
unable  to  prevent,  were  soon  followed   by 
their  expulsion  from  the  country  in  which 
they  haa  bo  long  remained  in  security  and 
peace.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  some  of  the  students  attend- 
ing the  academy  at  Racow,  wantunly   in- 
aalted  the  feelings  and  the  principles  of  the 
Catholics,  by  a  contemnlible  act  of  outrage 
apinst  a  crucifix,  wbicn,  with  stones,  they 
threw  down  from  the  place  in  which  it  hail 
been  erected.     By  men  warmly  attached  to 
their  own  religion,  and  who  had  at  all  times 
regarded  the  Socinians  as  undermining  its 
foundation,  this  youthful  excess  was  repre- 
sented as  confirming  all  the  charges  that  had 
been  made  against  the  community  to  which 
the  perpetrators  belonged,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  e.xert  themselves  to  procure  their 
punishment  or  extirimtion.    The  supporters 
of  the  established  religion  accordingly  applied 
to  the  diet  at  Warsaw ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  influence  used  in  favour  of  the 
Socinians,  a  cruel  edict  was  passed,  abolish- 
ing their  academy  at  Racow,  banishing  the 
learned  men  who  had  taught  in  it,  breaking 
the  printing     presses,  and     shutting  up  the 
churches.     This  edict  was  carried  into  effect 
with  much  severity ;  hut  it  did  not  exhaust 
the  enmity  now  cherished  against  the  sect ; 
for  within  a  few  years  after,  by  a  solemn  act 
of  the  Polish  diet,  they  were  banitihed  from 
the  territories  of  the  republic,  and,  with  sad 
departure  from  the  tolerant  and  beneficent 
spirit  of  tbe  gospel,  death  was  denounced 
against  all  who  held  their  opinions,  or  who 
even  sheltered  and  protected  those  who  en- 
tertained them.     A  short  time  was  allowed 
to  the  unfortunate  nctims  to  arrange  their 
affairs  before  they  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to 
Bcenes  which  all  the  ties  of  human  life  must 
have  endeared  to  them  ;  but  this  period  was 
abridged.     Some,  however,  had  escaped  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and  had  remained  in 
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Poland ;  but  three  years  after  the 
renewed,  and  the  Socinians  who  !itill 
in  their  beloved  country  were  driven 
with  a  rigour  and  an  inhumanity  refle 
infamy  upon  those  who  were  guilty  of  thi 
and  leading  to  the  most  melancholy  Fefl( 
tions  uiKin  that  dismal  perversion  of  all 
b  amialile  in  our  natnre,  which  has  so 
been  effected  by  mistaken  zeal  for  a 
breathing  the  tenderest  concern  for 
ptness  of  mankind.     The  principles 
nuswere,  notwithstanding,  secretly 
and  various  causes  tended  to  perpe 
even  where  in  profession  they  were 
The  propensity,  so  natural  to  man, 
pating  every  shade  of  nivsterj-,  and 
the  light  of  his  own  understanding 
the  subjects  of  his  contemplation, 
cease  to  operate  ;  and  the  applicatioi 
principle,  so  gratifying  to  the  prid* 
roan  reason,  carried  many  farther  than  el 
Socintu  had  probahlv  anticipated. 

The  Socinians  hola,  that  Jesus  Clxrirt  i 
a  mere  man,  who  had  no  existence  before 
was  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary  ;  that  the  Hi 
<thost  is  no  distinct  person ;  but  that  i 
Father  only  is  truly  and  properly  ih 
They  own  that  the  name  of  God  is  g^ven 
scripture  to  Jesns  Christ,  but  contend 
it  is  only  a  deputed  title ;  which,  lioi 
invests  him  with  a  great  authority  am 
creatures.  They  deny  the  doctrine  of 
faction  and  imputed  righteousness,  and 
that  Christ  only  preached  the  truth  to  i 
kind,  set  before  tnem  in  himself  an 
of  heroic  virtue,  and  sealed  his  doctrines  « 
his  blood.  Original  sin  they  esteem  a 
scholastic  chimera.  Some  of  them,  liki 
maintain  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  which, 
say,  becomes  insensible  at  death,  and 
raised  again  with  the  body  at  the  resnrfl 
tion,  when  the  good  sliall  be  esta 
the  possession  of  eternal  felicity, 
wicked  shall  be  consigned  to  a  fire 
torment  them,  not  eternally,  but  for  a  ct 
duration,  proportioned  to  their  demerit! 

.SODOM,  the  capital  of  Pen ta polls,  wH 
for  some  lime  was  the  residence  of  Lot, 
nephew  of  Abraham.     The  history  of  tti 
struction  is  given  in  the  book  of  GtM 
Sec  Abraham,  Lot.  and  I)e.*d  .Ska. 

SOLOMON,  or  SAU>.MON.  son  of  Di 
and  Bathsheba,  was  bom  A.iNI.  '2971.  1 
Irfjrd  loved  him,  and  sent  Nathan  to  Di 
to  give  Solomon  the  name  of  Jeditliak, 
"  beloved  of  the  Lord,"  2  Sam.  xii.  H, 
This  was  probably  when  Nathan 
David  that  his  son  should  succeed 
that  he  should  inherit  those  promi 
had  been  made  to  him  some  ycai.. 

when  he  had  conceived  the  design  of 

B  temple  to  the  Lf>rd  i  for  tlien  Ood  detli 
by  the  prophet  Nathan,  that  the  boooi 
building  a  temple  ahoald  be  reserved  hr 
son.  2  Sarn.  vii.  5,&c.     i^olomon,  being 
firmed  in  his  kingdom,  i  '   ,1 

ancc  with  Pharaoh,  king    : 
ricd  his  daughter,  A.  Rl.  2.-.M .     li 
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her  to  Jerugalem,  and  Tiiul  apnrtm^nts  for 
her  in  the  citjr  of  David,  till  he  should  build 
her  a  palace,  which  he  did  some  years  after- 
'Aurdg,  when  he  hud  finished  the  temple.  It 
18  thought  that  oo  uccaxioii  of  this  marriage, 
Solomon  composed  the  C-'anticles,  which  are 
a  kind  of  epillralamium.  The  scripture  speaks 
of  the  daughter  of  Pharaohj  as  contribtiting 
to  pervert  >Solomon,  1  Kings  xi.  1,  2;  Neh. 
xiii.  26 ;  and  it  is  very  likely,  that  if  at  first 
this  princess  might  seem  converted  to  the 
Itord,  she  afterwards  might  retain  her  private 
disposition  to  idolatry,  and  might  engaged 
her  husband  in  it. 

Solomon,  accompanied  by  his  troops  and 
all  Israel,  went  up  to  (Jiheon,  where  was  then 
the  brazen  altar,  upon  which  he  oflVrcd  a 
thousand  burnt-oA'eringN.  'llie  night  follow- 
'me,  Ciod  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
aaid,  "  Ask  of  me  what  thou  wilt."  .Solo- 
mon begged  of  <jod  a  wise  and  underKtand- 
ing  heart,  and  such  qualities  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  government  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  him.  This  reque.st  pleased  the 
Lord,  and  was  fully  granted  by  hitn.  Solo- 
mon returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  be  of- 
fered a  great  number  of  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  made  a 
great  feast  for  his  servants.  He  enjoyed  a  pro- 
found peace  throughout  his  dominions;  Judah 
and  Israel  lived  in  security ;  and  his  neigh- 
bours eitherpaid  him  tribute,  or  werehis  allies ; 
he  ruled  ovc-r  all  the  countries  and  kingdoms 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  and  his 
dominions  extended  even  beyond  the  former ; 
be  had  abundance  of  horses  and  chariots 
of  war ;  he  exceeded  the  orientals,  and  all 
the  Egyptians,  in  wisdom  and  prudence;  he 
was  the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  his  repu- 
tation was  spread  through  all  nations.  He 
composed,  or  collected,  three  thousand  pro- 
verbs, and  one  thousand  and  five  canticles. 
He  knew  the  nature  of  plants  and  trees,  from 
the  cedar  on  Libanua  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
vail  i  also  of  lieasts,  of  birds,  of  reptUes,  of 
fishes.  T'here  was  a  concourse  of  strangers 
from  all  countries  to  hear  his  wisdom,  and 
ambassadors  from  the  most  remote  princes. 

When  HLram,  king  of  Tyre,  knew  that 
Solomon  was  made  king  of  Israel,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown .  J^ome  time  afterwards, 
Solomon  desired  Ulm  to  supply  wood  and 
workmen,  to  nssist  in  building  a  temple  to 
the  Lord.  Hiram  gladly  undertook  this 
service,  and  Solomoo,  on  his  part,  obliged 
himself  to  give  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
wheat,  and  twenty  thousand  measures  of  od. 
The  Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate  have  only 
twenty  measures  of  oil ;  but  the  reading  ought 
no  doubt  to  be  twenty  tliou-sand.  Solomon 
began  to  build  the  temple  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  the  stcond  after  the  death 
of  David ;  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  after 
the  exodus  from  ligypt.  He  employed  in  this 
great  work  seventy  tliouKand  proselytes,  de- 
scendanUi  of  the  ancient  Oanaanites,  in  car- 
rying burdens,  fourscore  thousand  in  cutting 
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stones  out  of  the  quarries,  and  tliwthousanS 
Bii  hundred  overseers  of  the  works ;  besides 
thirty  thousand  Israchtes  in  the  quarries  of 
Libanus. 

The  temple  was  completed  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Solomon,  so  that  he  was  but  seven 
years  in  performing  this  vast  work.  The 
(ledicatinn  was  made  the  year  following, 
A.  M.3WH.  To  make  this  ceremony  the 
more  augn.st,  Solomon  chose  for  it  the  eighth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  holy  year, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  civil  year,  ana  an- 
swered to  our  Uctuber.  The  ceremony  of 
the  dedication  la.stcd  seven  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  began  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
which  continued  seven  days  longer;  so  that 
the  people  continued  at  Jerusalem  fourteen 
or  fifteen  davs,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  seventh  month.  Wlien  the 
ark  ^vaa  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  while  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  celebrating  the 
praises  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  was  filled 
with  a  miracidous  cloud,  so  that  the  priests 
could  no  longer  stand  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  their  ministry.  Then  Solomon, 
being  on  hia  throne,  prostrated  himself  with 
his  face  to  the  ground ;  and  risking  up,  and 
turning  toward  the  sanctuary,  he  addressed 
his  prayer  to  (iod,  and  besought  him  that 
the  house  which  he  had  built  might  be 
acceptable  to  him,  that  he  would  bless  and 
sanctify  it,  and  hear  the  prayers  of  those  who 
should  address  him  from  this  holy  place.  He 
besought  him  also  to  fulfil  the  promises  he 
had  made  to  David  his  servant  in  favour  of 
his  family,  and  of  the  kings  his  successors. 
Then  turning  himself  to  the  people,  he 
solemnly  blessed  them.  Fire  coming  down 
from  heaven  consumed  the  victims  and  burnt- 
sacrifices  on  the  ultar,  and  the  glory  of  the 
lx)rd  filled  the  whole  temple.  (>n  this  day 
the  king  caused  to  be  sacrificed  twenty-two 
thousand  oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  sheep  for  peace-ofFerings.  And 
because  the  altar  of  bumt-otferings  was  not 
Buihcient  for  all  these  victims  the  king  con- 
secrated the  court  of  the  people. 

Solomon  aftenvards  built  a  palace  for 
himself,  and  another  for  his  queen,  the  king 
of  Egypt's  daughter.  He  was  thirteen  years 
in  finishing  these  buildings,  and  employed 
in  them  whatever  the  most  excjuisite  art,  or 
the  most  profuse  riches,  could  uiniish.  The 
palace  in  which  he  generally  resided  was 
called  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ; 
probably  because  of  the  great  quantity  of 
cedar  used  in  it.  Solomon  also  built  the 
walls  of  •lerusalero,  and  the  place  called 
Millo  in  this  cit^ ;  he  repaired  aud  for- 
tified Haxor,  Megiddo,  Gezer,  the  two  Bcth- 
horons.  Upper  and  Lower,  Baalath,  and 
Palmyra  in  the  desert  of  Syria.  He  also  for- 
tified the  cities  where  he  had  magazines  of 
corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  and  those  where  his 
horses  and  chariots  were  kept.  He  brought 
under  his  government  the  Hittites,  the  Ili- 
vites,  the  Amorites,  and  the  PeriiKites, 
which  remained  in  the  land  of  Israel.    II.* 
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made  tliem  tributaries,  and  compelled  ihera 
to  work  at  the  public  work*.  IJe  fitted  out 
a  fleet  at  E«ion-Cieber,  and  at  Ulaih,  on  the 
Bed  Sea.togotoOphir.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
furnished  him  with  mariners,  who  instructed 
the  subjects  of  Solomon,  'lliey  jierformed 
this  voyage  in  three  year§,  and  brought  back 
gold,  ivory,  ebony.  preciouH  wood,  peacocks, 
apes,  and  other  curiosities.  In  one  voyage 
tney  brought  Solomon  four  hundred  and 
fifty  t^ent)  of  gold,  2  Chronicles  ix.  21. 
About  the  game  time,  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  to  Jerusalem,  attracted  by  the  great 
fame  of  the  king.  She  brought  rich  pre- 
sents of  gold,  spices,  and  precious  stones  ; 
and  proposed  several  enigmas  and  hard 
qiiL-stions,  to  which  Solomon  gave  her  such 
satisfactory  answers,  that  she  owned  what 
had  been  told  her  of  his  wisilom  and  magni- 
ficence was  far  short  of  what  she  had  found, 
'llie  king,  on  his  part,  made  her  rich 
presents  in  return. 

Solomon  was  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the 
very  richest,  of  all  princes  that  have  ever 
lived  i  and  the  scripture  expressly  tells  us 
he  exceeded  m  riches  and  wisdom  all  the 
kings  of  the  eurlh.  His  annual  revenues 
were  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  talents  of 
gold,  without  reckoning  tributes  from  kings 
and  nations,  or  paid  bv  Israelites,  or  sums 
received  for  customs.  The  bucklers  of  his 
guards,  and  the  throne  he  sat  on,  were  over- 
laid with  gold.  All  the  vessels  of  his  table, 
and  the  utensils  of  his  palaces,  were  of  gold. 
From  all  parts  he  received  presents,  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stutfs,  spices, 
arms,  horses,  and  mules ;  and  the  whole 
earth  desired  to  see  his  face,and  to  hear  the 
wisdom  which  Uod  had  put  into  his  heart. 
But  the  latter  actions  of  his  life  disgraced 
his  character.  Besides  I'haraoh's  daughter, 
he  married  wives  from  among  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Idumeans,  Sidunians,  aud  Hit- 
tiles.  He  had  seven  hundred  wives,  who 
were  so  many  (jueens,  besides  three  hun- 
dred concubines.  These  women  perverted 
his  heart  in  his  declinisg  age,  so  that  he 
worshipped  Ashtaroth,  goddess  of  the  Sido- 
nians,  ftloloch,  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
Chemush,  god  of  the  Moabites.  To  these  he 
built  temples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over 
against  and  east  of  .lerusalera,  and  thus  in- 
sulted openly  the  Majesty  he  had  adored. 

Solomon  died  after  he  had  reigned  forty 
years,  A.  M.  3029.  He  might  be  about 
fifty-eight  years  of  age ;  for  he  was  about 
eighteen  when  he  began  to  reign.  Jose- 
phus  makes  him  to  have  reigned  eighty 
years  and  to  have  lived  ninety-four  years;  but 
this  is  a  manifest  error.  The  lustory  of  this 
prince  was  written  by  the  prophet*  Nathan, 
Ahijah,  and  Iddo.  He  was  buried  in  the 
city  of  David ;  and  Rehoboam  his  son  reigned 
in  bis  stead.  Of  all  the  ingenious  works 
composed  by  Solomon,  we  have  nothing 
remaining  but  hia  Proverbs,  Eccleaiastcs, 
and  the  Canticles;  that  is,  every  literary 
monument  respecting  hiui  has  perished,  ex- 
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ccpt  those  written  under  inspiration' 
inspired  history  which  registers  his  apoctHT 
and  his  own  inspired  works,  which,  in  all  tot 
principles  they  contain,  condemn  hij  rii 
Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the  book 
Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus ;  but  these  unert 
written  by  Hellenistic  Jevra. 

SOUL,  that  imnsortal,  immaterial,  aetira 
substance  or  principle  in  man,  whereby  bi 
perceives,  remembers,  reasons,  and  wiDia 
See  AIateriausm. 

SOWINIJ.  Our  Lord,  in  his  puMt 
the  sower,  says,  "  Some  seeds  fdl  by  tk 
wayside,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devotirsd 
them."  Buckingham,  in  his  Travels  in  Pa^ 
lestine,  remarks,  "  We  ascended  to  an  ei 
vated  plain  where  husbandmen  were  sonm|i| 
and  some  tho\u&nd3  of  starlings  covered  ti 
ground,  as  the  wild  pigeons  do  in  Egyp^ 
laying  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  gi 
thrown  into  the  furrows,  which  are  nut 
vercd  by  harrowing,  as  in  Europe."  Th 
sowing  "  beside  all  waters,"  mentioned 
Isaiah,  seems  to  refer  to  the  sowing  of  n 
which  is  done  on  low  grounds  flooded,  a 
prepared  for  sowing  by  i>eing  trodden  h 
oxen  and  asses,  mid-leg  deep :  thus,  \h4 
send  "  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox 

SPARROW,  -nav.  Gen.  vii.  14,  and 
terwards  frequently;  rpaueiar.  Matt.  x.  2>| 
Luke  xii.  6,  7;  a  little  bird  every  win* 
known.  The  Hebrew  word  is  tised  not  on^ 
for  a  sjiarrow,  but  for  all  sorts  of  eli 
birds,  or  for  those  the  use  of  which  i 
not  forbidden  by  the  law.  That  the  «{aft 
row  is  not  intended  in  Psalm  cii.  7,  iarni 
dent  from  several  circumstances  ;  for  ttatil 
intimated  to  be  a  bird  of  night,  one  tlul  ** 
both  solitary  and  mournful ;  none  of  vhiek 
characteristics  is  applicable  to  the  sparro*, 
which  rests  by  night,  is  gregariou<  id 
cheerful.  It  seems  rather  to  mean  a  birf 
melancholy  and  drooping,  much  tike  oat 
confined  in  a  cage.     See  Swallow. 

SPEECH.     See  La>-gu.\gb. 

SPIDER,  ly-asy,  Job>-iii.  14;  laLlii-S. 
An  insect  well  known,  remarkable  for  l^ 
thread  which  it  spins,  with  which  it  forms i 
web  of  curious  texture,  but  so  frail  ilu*  >• 
is  exposed  to  be  broken  and  destrorrfhf 
the  slightest  accident.  To  the  slendetiel, 
of  this  film}'  workmanship.  Job  o 
the  hope  of  the  wicked.  This, 
Gnod,  was  "  doubtless  a  proverbial 
and  80  exquisite,  that  it  is  im^ 
conceive  any  figure  that  can  more 
scribe  the  utter  vanitj'  of  the  hopes  and 
perity  of  the  wicked." 

••  Dereivine  bliM !  in  biRct  >himcliai<( 
His  prop  I  cobweb,  which  an  loMCt  tm^'' 

So  Isaiah  says,  "  They  weave  the  irtb  sTl 
the  spider;  of  their  webs  no  ganuent  ifc»8f 
be  made;  neither  shall  they  cover  tbat>j 
selves  with  their  works." 

SPIKENARD,  T-j.   Bythiswasi 
highly  aromatic  plant   growing  in 
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diet,  called  "  nardostachyB,"  by  Diotcori> 
dea  and  Galen ;  from  whence  waa  made  the 
rery  valuable  extract  or  unguent,  or  fiivour- 
he  perfume,  uaed  at  the  ancient  bathe  and 
feasta,  wufmeiUum  nardimim,  tmyuentwDt  nardi 
nieat*,  which,  it  appear*  from  a  passage  in 
Horace,  was  so  valuable,  that  aa  much  of  it 
ma  could  be  contained  in  a  small  box  of  pre> 
cious  stone,  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
equivalent  for  a  large  vessel  of  wine,  and  a 
handsome  quota  for  a  guest  to  contribute  at 
an  entertainment,  according  to  the  custom 
of  antiquity : 

Kardo  tlma  mtrtttn : 
NarMpanmtcm^dleUlcadmm. 
"  Brtof  ]n»  the  odoun,  ud  a  cak  i(  thinCL 
Tbj  littk  bOK  of  oiolmcnt  ibaO  produe* 
A  migfatr  cak.'  Pka>ci% 

St.  Mark,  xiv.  3,  mentions  "  ointment  of 
spikenard  very  precious,"  which  is  said  to 
be  worth  more  than  three  hundred  denarii ; 
and  John,  xii.  3,  mentions  a  pound  of  oint- 
ment of  spikenard,  very  cosUv ;  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment ; 
it  waa  worth  three  hundred  denarii.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  Syrian  pro- 
duction, but  the  true  "  atar"  of  Indian 
■pikenard ;  an  unguent  containing  the  very 
essence  of  the  plvit,  and  brought  at  a  great 
expense  from  a  remote  country. 

SPIRIT,  in  Hebrew,  nn,  in  Greek, 
mvtSfM,  and  in  Latin,  irnritut,  is  in  the 
•criptures  sometimes  taxen  for  the  Holv 
Ghost,  the  third  person  of  the  Holy  Tn- 
nity.  The  word  signifies  also  the  reasonable 
soul  which  animates  us,  and  continues  in  ex- 
istence even  after  the  death  of  the  body:  that 
spiritual,  thinking  and  reasoning  subfttance, 
which  is  capable  of  eternal  happmess,  Num. 
xvi.  22 ;  Acts  vii.  59-  The  term  spirit  is  also 
often  used  for  an  angel,  a  demon,  and  a  ghost, 
or  soul  separate  from  the  body.  It  is  said  in 
Acta  xxiii.  8,  that  the  Sadducees  denied  the 
existence  of  angels  and  spirits.  Jesus  Christ, 
appearing  to  his  disciples,  said  to  them, 
lAike  XXIV.  39,  "  Hanale  me  and  see,  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  aa  ye  see  me 
Iwve."  And  St.  Paul  calls  the  good  angels 
*'  ministering  spirits,"  Heb.  i.  14.  In  1  Sam. 
zri.  14,  xviu.  10,  xix.  9,  it  is  said  that  an 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  Saul :  and 
ve  have  also  the  expression  unclean  spirits. 
Add  to  this,  spirit  is  soibetimcs  put  for  the 
disposition  of  the  heart  or  mind :  see  Num. 
T.  14 :  Zech.  xii.  10 ;  Luke  xiii.  11;  Isa.  xL 
«.  Discerning  of  spirits,  or  the  secret  cha- 
racter and  thoughts  of  men,  was  a  gift  of 
Ood,  and  placed  among  the  miraculous  gifts 
at  the  Holj Ghost,  1  Cor.  xii.  10;  1  John  iv.  I. 
STAR,  m  Hebrew,  3313.  Under  the  name 
of  stars,  the  ancient  Hebrews  comprehend- 
ed all  the  heavenly  bodies,  constellations, 
and  planets ;  in  a  word,  all  the  luminaries, 

,    the  sun  and  moon  excepted.    The  number 
of  the   stars  was  looked  upon  as  infinite. 

,'    And  the  Psalmist,  to  exalt  the  power  and 
magnificence  of  God,   says,  that  he  num- 
bers the  stars  and  calls  them  by  their  names ; 
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and  so  are  they  put  to  express  a  vast  multi- 
tude. Gen.  XV.  5,  xxii.  17 ;  Exod.  xxxiii.  13. 

STEPHEN,  the  first  martyr.  He  is  always 
put  at  the  head  of  the  seven  deacons ;  and 
It  is  believed  he  had  studied  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel.  As  he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  of  seal.  Acta  vi.  5,  6,  &c.,  he  perform- 
ed many  wonderful  miracles  :  and  those  of 
the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  of  ibt  Cy- 
renians,   of  the  Alexandrians,  and  others, 
disputing  with  him,  could  not  withstand  the 
wisidom  and  the  power  with  which  he  spoke. 
Then  having  suDomed  false  witnesses,  to 
testify  that  they  had  heard  him  blaspheme 
against  Moses,  and  against  God,  they  drew 
him  before  the  Sanhedrim.      Stephen  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  this  assembly,  with 
a  countenance  like  that  of  an  angel ;  and 
the  High  Priest  asking  him  what  he  had  to 
answer,  in  his  defence  he  rapidly  traced  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  showing  that  they  had 
alwavs  opposed  themselves  to  God  and  his 
prophets ;  faithfully  upbraided  them  with  the 
nardness  of  their  hearts,  with  their  putting  the 
prophets  to  death,  and,  lastly,  with  slaying 
Chnst  himself.    At  these  words  tbey  were 
filled  with  rage,  and  gnashed  their  teeth 
against  him.     But  Stephen,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  calmly  exclaimed,  "I  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God."    Then 
the  Jews  cried  out,  and  stopped  their  ears  aa 
though  they  had  heard  blasphemy,  and  fall- 
ing on  him,  they  drew  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  stoned  him.    The  witnesses  laid  down 
their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man 
called  Saul,  aftenn'ards  St.  Paul,  who  then 
appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  of 
persecution.      "  And  they  stoned  Stephen, 
calling  upon  God,  and  saving,  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit ;  and  he  kneeled  down  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.     And  when  he  had  said 
this,    he  fell  asleep,"    an  example  of  the 
majesty  and    meekness  of    true   Christian 
heroism,  and  as  the  first,  so  also  the  pattern, 
of  all  subsequent  martyrs.     His  Christian 
brethren  forsook  not  the  remains  of  this 
holy  man ;  but  took  care  to  bury  him,  and 
accompanied  his  funeral  with  great  mourn- 
ing, Acts  viii.  2. 

STOICS,  a  sect  of  heathen  philosophers. 
Acts  xvii.  18.  Their  distinguishing  tenets 
were,  that  God  is  underived,  incorrupti- 
ble, and  eternal ;  possessed  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness ;  the  efficient  cause  of  all 
the  qualities  and  forms  of  things ;  and  the 
constant  preserver  and  governor  of  the 
world :  That  matter,  in  its  original  elements, 
is  also  underived  and  eternal  j  and  is  by  the 
powerful  energy  of  the  Dcitv  impressed  with 
motion  and  iorm :  That  tnough  God  and 
matter  subsisted  from  eternity,  the  present 
regular  frame  of  nature  had  a  beginning, 
originating  in  the  gross  and  dark  chaos, 
ana  will  terminate  in  a  universal  conflagra- 
tion, that  wiU  reduce  the  world  to  its  pris> 
tine  state :  That  at  this  period  all  material 
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forms  will  be  lost  in  one  chaotic  mas*  ;  and 
all  animated  nature  be  reunited  to  the 
Deity  :  That  from  this  chaotic  state,  how- 
ever, the  world  will  again  emerge  liy  the 
energy  of  the  efficient  principle  :  and  gods, 
and  men,  and  all  forma  of  regulnted  na- 
ture, be  renewed  and  disrsolved,  in  endless 
Buccession  :  And  that  after  the  revolution  of 
the  great  year  all  things  will  he  restored, 
and  the  race  of  men  will  return  to  life.  Some 
imagined,  that  each  individual  would  return 
to  its  former  body ;  while  others  supposed, 
that  similar  souls  would  be  placed  in  similar 
bodies,  lliose  among  the  stoics  who  main- 
tained the  exiitence  of  the  soul  after  death, 
Fxipposed  it  to  be  removed  into  the  celestial 
regions  of  the  gods,  where  it  remains  until, 
at  the  general  conflagration,  all  souls,  both 
human  and  divnne,  shall  be  absorbed  in  the 
Deity.  But  many  imagined  that,  before 
they  were  admitted  among  the  divinities, 
thev  must  purge  away  their  inherent  \-ireg 
and  imperfections,  by  a  temporary  residence 
in  some  aerial  regions  between  the  earth  and 
the  planets.  According  to  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  stoics,  all  things  are  subject  to 
a  stem  irresistible  fatality,  even  the  gods 
themselves,  ^^ome  of  them  explained  this 
fate  as  an  eternal  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects; while  others,  more  approaching  the 
Christian  system,  describe  it  as  resulting 
from  the  divine  decrees — the  fiat  of  an  eter- 
nal providence.  Considering  the  system 
practically,  it  was  the  object  of  this  philo- 
sophy to  divest  men  of  their  passions  and 
afl'eclions.  They  taught,  therefore,  that  a 
wise  man  might  be  hajipy  in  the  midst  of 
torture:  and  that  all  external  things  were 
to  him  indifferent.  Their  virtues  all  arose 
from,  and  centred  in,  themselves;  and  self- 
apprnbation  was  their  great   reward. 

STONE.  This  word  is  sometimes  taken 
in  the  sense  of  rock,  and  is  applied  figura- 
tively to  (Vod,  as  the  refuge  of  his  people. 
See  Hock.  The  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of 
"  stones"  to  the  weights  used  in  commerce; 
no  doubt  because  they  were  originally  form- 
ed of  stone.  "  Just  weights,"  is  therefore 
in  Hebrew,  "just  stones."  "The  corner 
stone,"  or  "  the  head  stone  of  the  comer," 
is  a  figurative  representation  of  Christ.  It 
is  the  stone  at  the  angle  of  a  building,  whe- 
ther at  the  foundatioR  or  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Christ  was  that  conier  stone,  which, 
though  reJL'cted  by  the  Jews,  became  the 
corner-stone  of  the  church,  and  the  stone 
that  binds  and  unites  the  synagogue  and  the 
Cenliles  in  the  unity  of  the  same  faith. 
Some  have  thought  the  showers  of  stones 
cast  down  by  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  Old  Testament, 
to  be  showers  of  hail  of  extraordinary  size ; 
which  was  probably  the  case,  as  they  even 
now  sometimes  occur  in  those  countries  in  a 
most  terrific  and  destructive  form,  and  show 
how  irresistible  an  agent  thi.i  meteor  is  in 
the  bands  of  aa  offended  God.  The  knives 
of  stone  that  were  made  use  of  by  the  Jews 
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in  circumcision,  were  not  enjoined  bjr 

law ;    but  the  use   of  them    was  fonndi 

cither  upon  custom,  or  upon  the  cxperie: 

that    this    kind    of    instrument     is    fo< 

to  be  less  dangerous  than  tbore  made 

metal,    /iipporah  made  use  of  a  stone  toe 

cumcise  her  sons,  Ksod.  iv.  25.    Jofthua.v, 

did  the  same,  when  he  caused  such  of  tl 

Israelites  to  be  circumcised  at  Ciilgal,  ask 

not  received  circumcision  during  their  joi 

ney  in  the  wilderness.     The   Egyptians,  ; 

cording  to  Herodotus,  made  uae  of  kni' 

of  stone   to   open    dead    bodies    that 

to   be    embalmed ;    and    Pliny    assiire* 

that  the  priests  of  the  mother  of  the  gi 

had   sharp  »tone«,  with  which  they  cut  i 

slashed  themselves,  which  they  thought  tiM 

could  not  do  with  any  thinji  else  witboi 

danger.      Great  heaps  of  stones,  raised 

for  a  witness  of  any  memorable  event,  i 

to  preserve  the  remtmbrance  of  Home  n 

ter    of   great   importance,  are    among 

most  ancient  monuments.        In  thoee  el^ 

ages,  before  the  use  of  writing,  these  i 

numents  were  instead  of  inscriptions,  nj 

mids,  medals,  or  histories.     Jacob  ana 

ban  raised  such  a  monument  upon  ma 

Gilead  in  memory  of  their  covenant,  (i 

xxxi.  46.      Joshua   erected    one    at    (iilip 

made  of  stones  taken  out   of  the  Jordan, 

preserve   the  memorial   of    his  miraculo 

passage   over   this   river,    Joshua  iv. 

The  Israelites  that  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  al 

raised  one  upon  the  banks  of  the  hrer, 

a  testimony  that  thev  constituted  but  i 

nation  with  their  brethren  on  the  other  ci 

Joshua  xxn.  10.    Sometimes  they  heaped 

such  a  collection  of  stones  upon   the  huf 

ing-place  of  some   odious  persons,  a» 

done  in  the  case  of  Achan  and  Abstlfl 

Joshua  vii.  20;  2  Kings  sxiii.  1", 

A  "  heart  of  stone  "  may  be  U' 
several  ways.     Job,  xli.-24,  s.peaki 
le^-iathan,  says,  that  '•  his  heart  it  as 
stone,  yea.as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  ne 
milstone  :"  that  is.  he  is  of  a  very  exi 
narv  strength,  boldness,  and  couraj 
said,  1  Sam.  .xr\-.  3",  that  Nabal*  h 
within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stontf, 
he  was  told  of  the  danger  be  had  mcurwd 
his  imprudence ;  bis  heart  became  conwac 
or  coni-ulsed,  and  tliis  was  the  occasion  of 
death.     Ezckiel,  xrxvi.  26,  says^ 
Lord  will  take  away  from  his  pe 
heart  of  stone,  and  give  them  a 
flesh ;  that  is,  he  will  render  ihein  ci 
and  sensible  to  spiritual  things.     "  I  will 
him  a  white  stone."  Rev.  ii.  1 "  ;  that  is.  1 
give  him  full  and  public  pardon  and 
tion.     It  is  S|)oken  in  allusion  to 
custom  of  delivering  a  white  stone 
as  they  acquitted  in  judgment.    They 
likewise  to  give  a  white  stone  to  surhasci 
quercd  in  the  Greciaji  games. 

STORK,  n-l'DH.  l^vit.  si.  19;  D«Jt. 
18  ;  Job  xxxix.  U  ;  Psalm  civ.  17 ;  Jet. 
7  ;  Zcch.  V.  9 ;    a  bird  similar  tu  tlw 
in  size,  has   the   Bame  formation  u  to 
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bill,  neck,  legs,  and  body,  but  is  rather 
more  corpulent.  The  colour  of  tbe  crane 
ia  ash  and  black  ;  tbat  of  the  etork  is  white 
and  browo.  The  nails  of  its  toe^  are  also 
very  peculiar;  not  being  clawed  like  those 
of  otner  birds,  but  Hat  like  the  nails  of  a 
man.  It  haa  a  very  long  beak,  and  long  re<i 
leg*.  It  feeds  upon  serj(cnt<!.  frogs,  and 
insects,  and  on  this  account  might  be  reck- 
oned by  Moses  among  unclean  birds.  As  it 
seeks  for  these  in  watery  places,  nature  has 
provided  it  nith  lon^  legs ;  and  as  it  dies 
away,  as  well  as  the  crane  and  heron,  to  its 
neat  with  its  plunder,  therefore  its  bill  is 
strong  and  jagged,  the  sharp  hooks  of  which 
enable  it  to  retain  its  slippery  prey.  It  has 
long  been  remarkable  for  its  love  to  its  pa- 
rents, whom  it  never  forsakes,  but  tenderly 
feeds  and  cheriahes  when  they  have  become 
old,  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Tlic  very  learned  and  judicious  Bochart  has 
collected  a  variety  of  passages  from  the  an- 
cients, in  which  they  testify  this  curious  par- 
ticular. Its  very  name  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, chastidu,  signifies  mercy  or  piety  : 
and  its  English  name  is  taken,  if  not  di- 
rectly, yet  secondarily,  through  the  Saxon, 
from  the  Greek  word  aro^ti,  which  ia  often 
uaed  for  natural  aflection. 

Thr  ftotk '»  an  anblem  of  true  piety  : 
Ik*cmuse,  wh«n  age  lus  Kind  aod  made  hli  dam 
Unflt  rot  flight,  the  gntKul  yauag  oa«  takn 
Hii  nxMlicr  on  tiU  bacX.  providea  her  food, 
SapaTtag  chiia  b«r  tcada  cats  at  him 
Eie  he  «u  Hi  to  fly.  Bcaukont. 

It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  is  spoken  of 
■B  such  in  scripture  :  "The  stork  knoweth 
her  appointed  time,"  .ler.  viii.  "• 
Who  Wd  the  Mark,  Cdumbiu-Uke,  exptore 
Hanraii  not  tta  own.  and  wottda  uakncnra  bcfocer 
Who  calk  thecawKll,  atata  the  ctrtBin  day, 
Who  foniw  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  f 

Pan. 
Bochart  has  collected  several  testimo- 
nies of  the  mij{ration  of  storks,  itilian 
■ays,  that  in  summer  time  they  remain  sta- 
tionary, but  at  the  close  of  autumn  they 
repair  to  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Ivchiopia.  "  For 
about  the  space  of  a  fortnight  before  they 
vwss  from  one  country  to  another,"  says 
Dr.  Shaw,  "  they  constantly  resort  toge- 
ther, from  nil  the  adjacent  parts,  in  a  cer- 
tain plain ;  and  there  forming  themselves, 
once  every  day,  into  a  *  doiiwanne,'  or 
council,  (according  to  tbe  phrase  of  these 
eastern  nations,)  are  said  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  their  departure,  and  the  place 
of  their  future  abodes."     See  Swaulow. 

8TllAN(jER.  Moses  inculcated  and  en- 
forced by  ntimerouij  and  by  powerful  consi- 
derations, as  well  as  by  various  examples  of 
benevolent  hospitality,  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  the  exhibition  of  kindness  and 
humanity  to  strangers.  There  were  two 
classes  of  persons  who,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  were  denominated  yfran^er*,  O'Ti. 
One  class  were  those  who,  whether  Hebrews 
or  foreigners,  were  destitute  of  a  home,  in 
Hebrew  i:D'2t:;in.  The  others  were  persons 
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who,  though  not  natives,  had  a  home  in 
Palestine  {  the  latter  were  on  J,  stranger* 
OT  foreigwTS,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
Both  of  these  classes,  according  to  the  civil 
code  of  Moses,  were  to  be  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  were  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  with 
other  citizens.  Lev.  xix.  33,  34{  xxiv.  16,  22; 
Num.  ix.  14  ;  XV.  14  ;  Deut.  x.  IB  i  xxiii.  7  ; 
xxiv.  17;  xxvii.  19.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  Hebrew  state,  persons  who  were  na- 
tives of  another  country,  but  who  had  come, 
either  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  to  take 
up  their  residence  among  the  Hebrews,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  placed  in  favourable  cir. 
eumatanccs.  At  a  later  period,  namely,  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  were 
compelled  to  labour  on  the  religious  edifices 
which  were  erected  by  those  princes;  as  we 
may  learn  from  such  passages  as  these: 
"  And  .Solomon  numhereil  all  the  strangers 
that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the 
numbering  wherewith  David  his  father  had 
numbered  them;  and  they  were  found  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred ;  and  ho  set  three  score 
and  ten  thousand  of  them  to  be  bearers  of 
burdens,"  &c.,  1  Chron.  xsii.  2 ;  2  Chron.  ii. 
1,  l6,  17.  The  exaction  of  such  laborious 
services  from  foreigners  was  probably  limited 
to  those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war; 
and  who,  according  to  the  rights  of  war,  as 
they  were  imderstood  at  that  period,  could 
be  justly  employed  in  any  officee,  however 
low  and  however  laborious,  which  the  con- 
queror thought  pro[ier  to  impose.  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  degenerate  Jews  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  render  to  the  strangers 
from  a  foreign  country  those  deeds  of  kind- 
ness and  humanity  which  were  not  only 
their  due,  but  whicn  were  demanded  in  their 
behalf  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  Tliey  were  in 
the  haiiit  of  understanding  by  the  word  JJ-), 
neighbour,  their  friends  merely,  and  accord- 
ingly restricted  the  exercise  of  their  benevo- 
lence by  the  same  narrow  limits  that  bounded 
in  this  case  their  interpretation;  contrary  as 
both  were  to  the  spirit  of  those  passages 
which  have  been  adduced  above,  Lev.  xix. 
18. 

STREETS,  CoBNERs  or,  Our  Lord  re- 
proves the  pharisees  for  praying  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  tlmt  is,  choc^Ning  public 
places  for  what  ought  to  have  been  private 
devotion.  The  Hindoos,  Mahometans,  and 
others  still  have  this  practice.  "  Both  Hin- 
doos and  Mussulmans  offer  their  devotions 
in  the  most  public  places  ;  as,  at  the  landing 
places  of  rivers,  in  the  public  streets,  and  on 
the  roofs  of  boats,  without  the  least  modesty 
or  attempt  at  concealment."  "  An  aged 
Turk,"  observes  Richardson,  "  is  particu- 
larly proud  of  a  long  flowing  white  beard,  a 
well  shaved  cheek  an<i  bead,  and  a  clean 
turban.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  such 
characters,  far  past  the  bloom  of  life, 
mounted  on  stone  seats,  with  a  bit  of  Per- 
fiian  carpet,  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  or 
in  front  of  their  bazaars,  combing  tbeix 
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b^nnls.  Bmoking  their  pipes,  or  drinking 
their  coffee,  with  a  pitcher  of  water  standing 
beside  them,  or  saying  their  prayers,  or 
reading  the  Koran." 

STUMBLING,  Stome  or  "  We  set  out 
from  Argos  very  early  in  the  mominff."  says 
Hartley,  "  and  were  almost  eleven  hours  in 
reaching  Tripolitza.  The  road  is.  for  the 
most  part,  dreary;  leading  over  lofty  and 
barren  hill"),  the  principal  of  which  is  Mount 
Parthenius.  In  England,  where  the  roads 
are  so  excellent,  we  do  not  readily  perceive 
the  force  and  just  application  of  the  scrip- 
tural figures,  derived  from  a  '  sionc  of  stum- 
bling, and  a  rock  of  offence,'  iHaiah  viii.  14, 
and  similar  passages  :  but  in  the  cast,  where 
the  roads  are,  fur  the  most  part,  nothing 
more  than  an  accustomed  track,  the  conKiant 
danger  and  impediment  arising  to  travellers 
from  stones  and  rocks  fully  explain  the  allu. 
■ion." 

In  the  grand  description  which  Isaiah 
gives,  btiii.  13,  of  God  "  with  his  glorious 
arm"  leading  his  people  through  the  Red 
Sea,  it  is  said,  "  That  led  them  through  the 
deep,  as  a  horse  in  the  wilderness,  that  they 
should  not  stumble ;"  that  is,  who  preserved 
them  from  falling  amidst  the  numerous  in- 
equalities in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  caused  in 
some  instances  by  deep  cavities,  and  in  others 
by  abrupt  inten'ening  rocks.  'J"he  figure  is 
a  very  natural  one,  especially  in  the  east, 
where  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  are  famed  for 
their  dexterity  in  the  management  of  even 
bad  horses.  A  curious  instance  of  this  occurs 
in  Colonel  Campbell's  "  Overland  Journey 
to  the  East  Indiea."  Speaking  of  the  Tartar, 
an  accredited  courier  of  the  "1  urkish  govern- 
ment, under  whose  guidance  he  travelled 
in  disguise  across  the  desert  from  Aleppo  to 
MoKul,  he  says,  "  One  day,  after  riding  about 
four  miles  from  a  caravansera,  at  which  we 
had  changed  our  cattle,  I  found  that  a  most 
execrobly  bad  horse  had  fallen  to  my  lot. 
He  was  stiff",  feeble,  and  foundere*!;  in  con- 
Bcquence  of  which  he  etumbled  very  much, 
and  I  every  minute  expected  that  he  would 
fall  and  roll  over  me.  I  therefore  proposed 
to  the  guide  to  exchange  with  me  ;  a  favour 
which  he  had  hitherto  never  refused,  and  for 
which  I  was  the  more  anxious  as  the  beast 
that  he  rode  was  of  the  very  best  kind.  To 
my  utter  astonishment,  he  peremptorily  re- 
fused; and  as  this  had  been  a  day  of  unusual 
taciturnity  on  hiii  part,  I  attributed  his  re- 
fusal to  peevishness  and  ill  temper,  and  was 
resolved  not  to  let  the  matter  rest  there.  I 
therefore  desired  the  interpreter  to  inform 
him,  that  as  lie  had  at  Aleppo  agreed  to 
change  horses  with  me  as  ofleti  as  I  pleased, 
I  should  consider  our  agreement  mfringed  if 
he  did  not  comply,  and  would  viTtte  to  the 
consul  at  Aleppo  to  that  eScct.  As  soon  aa 
this  was  conveyed  to  him,  he  seemed  strongly 
agitated  by  anger,  yet  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal his  emotions  under  afl'ecled  contempt  and 
derision,  which  produced  from  him  one  of 
the  most  singular  grins  that  ever  yet  marred 
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the  hnman  physiognomy.  At  length 
broke  forth  : — '  You  will  write  to  Alep] 
will  you  ?  Foolish  Frank  !  they  will  not 
lieve  you,*  &c. — '  Why  do  you  not  thi 
Baid  I,  interrupting  him ;  *  why  do  you 
perform  your  promise  by  changing  heni 
when  you  are  convinced  in  your  conadad 
(if  you  have  any)  that  it  was  part  of 
agreement  ? ' — '  Once  for  all,  I  tell  you,' 
temipted  he,  '  I  will  not  give  up  this  hoH 
There  is  not,'  said  he  gasconadingly,  '  thf 
is  not  a  .Mussulman  that  ever  wore  a  beq 
not  to  talk  of  a  ^Tetched  Frank,  who  shot 
get  this  horse  from  under  me.  I  would 
yield  him  to  the  Commander  of  the  FaitU 
this  minute,  were  he  in  your  place ;  and 
have  my  own  reasons  for  it.' — '  I  dare 
you  have,'  returned  I, — '  love  of  your  c 
and  fe.Tr  of  your  bones.'  At  hearing  thk 
grew  quite  outrageous:  called  Mahomet 
Allah  to  witness,  that  he  did  not  know  i 
it  was  to  fear  anything:  declared  that  he 
convinced  some  infernal  spirit  had  that  i 
got  possession  of  me,  &c.  At  length 
ser\'ing  that  I  looked  at  him  with  nii 
contemptuous  defiance,  be  rode  up 
of  me.  I  thought  it  was  to  strike, 
pared  to  defend  myself.  I  was,  howi 
taken :  he  snatched  the  reins  out^ 
band,  and  caught  hold  of  them 
close  at  the  horse's  jaw,  then  bi 
my  horse  and  to  spur  his  own,  till  be 
them  both  into  full  speed  :  nor  did  be 
there,  but  continued  to  belabour  mine  m 
his  whip  and  to  spur  his  own,  driving  ha 
long  over  every  impediment  that  came 
our  way,  till  I  really  thought  he  had  i 
mad,  or  designed  to  kiU  me.  Several  tin 
1  was  on  the  point  of  striking  him  with  i 
whip,  in  order  to  knock  him  off  his  hora 
but  as  often  patience  providentially  came 
to  my  assistance,  and  whispered  to  me 
forbear,  and  see  it  out.  IMeantime  I  tt 
sidered  myself  as  being  in  some  dai 
yet  such  was  the  power  which  he 
the  cattle,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
him.  So,  resigning  the  event  to  the  direct 
of  Providence,  I  suffered  him,  withoatsfi 
ther  effort  to  proceed.  He  continued 
some  miles,  over  an  uncultivated 
and  there  intersected  with  channels 
by  rills  of  water  in  the  periodical 
thickly  set  with  low  furze,  ferns,  and 
dn'arf  bushes,  and  broken  up  and  dovs  i 
httle  hills.  His  horse  carried  him  cF 
nil ;  and  though  mine  was  every  _ 
stumbling  and  nearly  down,  yet,  with 
terity  inexpressible  and  a  vigoiu'  all 
amazing,  he  kept  bim  up  by  the  bi 
I  may  say.  carried  him  gallantly 
thing.  At  all  this  I  was  very  mi 
nisbed ;  and,  towards  the  end,  w 
pleased  as  astonished  ;  which  he  percaii 
cried  out  frequently  and  iriumphantlv, '  B» 
hold,  Frank,  behold  ! '  and  at  last,  (lnw«H 
in  the  horses,  stopping  short,  and  loalai( 
me  full  in  the  face,  he  exclaimed, '  FnaJI 
what  say  you  now  ? '     For  some  time ' 
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i1«  of  malting  him  any  angwer,  but 
llnued  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot 
aa  the  roost  extraordiaary  savage  I  had 
ever  hi-hdd  ;  while  be  stroked  bU  whiskers 
with  great  nelf-complacency  and  comnosure, 
and  nitdded  hi^  head  every  now  and  then,  a« 
much  SM  to  (ay, '  Look  at  me !  Am  not  1  a  very 
capital  fellow  i '  We  alighted  on  the  brow 
of  a  imall  hill,  whence  was  to  be  seen  a  full 
and  unmterrupted  prospect  of  the  country 
All  round.  Tne  interj)reter  coming  up,  the 
Tartar  called  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  ex- 

EUun  tu  me  carefully  the  meaning  of  what 
e  was  about  to  say.  '  You  see  those  moun- 
taias,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  east ;  '  they 
•re  in  the  province  of  Kurdestan,  and  in- 
habited by  a  vile  race  of  robbers,  who  pay 
homage  to  a  god  of  their  own,  and  worship 
ihe  devil  from  fear.  They  live  by  plunder ; 
and  often  descend  from  those  mountains, 
crorn  the  Tigris  which  runs  between  them 
and  xu,  and  plunder  and  ravage  this  country 
in  bands  of  great  number  and  formidable 
•trrngth,  carrying  away  into  slavery  all  they 
€»a  catch,  and  killing  all  who  resist  them. 
|This  country  therefore,  for  some  distance 
tu,  is  very  dangerous  to  travellers, 
M  only  safety  lies  in  flight.  Now  it  was 
misfortune  this  morning  to  get  a  very 
horse.  Should  we  meet  with  a  band  of 
<  'urds,  what  could  we  do  but  fly  *  And 
if  yoii,  Frank,  rode  this  horse,  and  1  that, 
we  could  never  escape;  for  I  doubt  you  could 
kttjt  kirn  up  from  falling  under  mk,  <u  / 
miJer  YOU.  I  should  therefore  come  down 
be  taken;  you  would  lose  your  guide 
miss  your  way ;  and  all  of  us  would  be 
one.'  As  soon  as  the  interpreter  had 
^•xplained  this  to  me,  *  Well,'  continued  the 
'Tartar,  "  what  docs  he  say  to  it  now  ? ' — 
•  Why,  I  say,'  returned  I,  '  that  you  have 
iken  good  sense  and  sound  reason ;  and  1 
obliged  to  you.'  This,  when  fully  inter- 
preted, operateid  most  pleasingly  upon  him, 
and  his  features  relaxed  into  a  oroad  look  of 
■aUvfaction." 

SirPlill.STlTION  may  be  described  to 
b«  cither  the  careful  and  anxious  observa. 
tion  of  numerous  and  unauthorised  ceremo- 
alcs  in  rsligion.  under  the  idea  that  they 
ptnscM  some  virtue  to  propitiate  God  and 
obtain  his  favour,  or,  as  among  pagans  and 
olhers.  the  worship  of  imaginary  deities,  and 
Hm  various  means  of  averting  evil  by  religi- 
<MM  ceremonies,  which  a  heart  oppressed  with 
fSean,  and  a  perverted  fancy,  may  dictate  to 
tboM  ignorant  of  the  true  dod,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  salvation.  Dr.  Neander  observes. 
The  consideration  of  human  nature  and  his- 
tory shows  us  that  the  transition  from  un- 
belief to  raperstition  is  always  easy.  Both 
theae  conditions  of  the  human  heart  proceed 
from  the  self-same  ground,  the  want  of  that 
which  may  be  properly  called  faith,  the  want 
of  a  life  in  God,  of  a  bvely  communion  with 
divine  things  by  means  of  the  inward  life  ; 
thiit  is,  by  means  of  the  feelings.  Man, 
wiMtt  inward  feelings  are  estranged  from 
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the  divine  nature,  is  inclined,  sometimes,  to 
deny  the  rcalitv  of  that  of  which  he  has 
nothing  within  him.  and  for  the  conception 
and  application  of  which  to  hiin.self  he  has 
no  organ.  Or  else,  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  inward  nature  imiicls  man  to  recognise 
that  hi)]:her  power  from  which  he  woula  fain 
free  himself  entirely,  and  to  seek  that  con- 
nexion with  it  which  he  cannot  hut  feel 
needful  to  his  comfort ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  without  any  real  inward  sympathy  of  dis- 
position  with  the  Divinity,  and  wants  a  true 
sense  of  holiness,  the  Divinity  appears  to  his 
darkened  religious  conscience  only  under  the 
form  of  power  and  arbitrary  rule.  His  con- 
science paints  to  him  this  power  as  an  angry 
and  avenging  power.  But,  as  he  has  no  idea 
of  that  which  the  Divinity  really  is,  he  can- 
not duly  understand  this  feehnjj  of  estrange- 
ment from  God,  this  consciousness  of  divine 
wrath ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  in  moral  things 
the  source  of  this  unquiet  feeUng.  which 
leaves  him  no  rest  by  day  or  night,  and  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  he  fancies  that  by 
this  or  that  action,  which  of  itself  is  |)crfectly 
indifferent,  he  may  have  oflendcd  this  higher 
power,  and  he  seeks  by  outward  observances 
again  to  reconcile  the  ofi'ended  power.  Re- 
ligion here  becomes  the  source,  not  of  life, 
but  of  death ;  the  source,  not  of  consolation 
and  blessing,  but  of  the  most  unspeakable 
anxiety,  which  torments  man  day  and  night 
with  the  spectres  of  his  own  imaffination. 
Religion  here  is  no  source  of  sanctilication. 
bm  may  unite  in  man's  heart  with  every 
kind  of  untruth,  and  serve  to  promote  it 
There  is  one  kind  of  superstition  in  which, 
while  man  torments  himself  to  the  utmost, 
he  still  remains  estranged  from  the  true  na- 
ture of  inward  holiness;  and,  while  he  is 
restrained  from  many  good  works  of  charity 
by  his  constant  attendance  on  mischievous, 
arbitrary,  and  outward  observances,  he  is 
still  actuated  by  a  horror  of  any  great  sin, 
a  superstition  in  which  man  avoids  pleasure 
so  completely  that  he  falls  into  the  opposite 
extreme;  and  even  the  most  innocent  enjoy- 
ments, which  a  childlike  simplicity  would 
receive  with  thankfulness  from  the  hand  of 
a  heavenly  Father,  he  dares  not  indulge  in. 
But  there  is  also  another  kind  of  superstition, 
which  makes  it  easy  for  man,  by  certain  out- 
ward observances,  to  silence  his  conscience 
under  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  which  therefore 
serves  as  a  welcome  sunport  to  it. 

SUPPER,  Lord's,  derives  its  najne  from 
having  been  instituted  by  J  ecus,  after  he  had 
sujiped  with  his  apostles,  immediately  Ijeforc 
he  went  out  to  be  delivered  into  the  bands 
of  his  enemies.  In  Egypt,  for  every  house 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  a  lamb  was  slain 
upon  that  night,  when  the  .Mmighty  punished 
the  cruelty  and  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians 
by  killing  their  first-bom,  but  charged  the 
destroying  angel  to  pass  over  the  houses  upon 
which  the  blood  of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled. 
This  was  the  original  sacrifice  of  the  paaa. 
over.  In  commemoration  of  it.  tlie  Jcari 
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obnerved  the  annual  festival  of  the  paswrer, 
when  all  the  males  of  Judea  amembled  be- 
fore the  Lnr<l  in  .lenualem.  A  Iamb  was 
alain  for  every  house,  the  repre«entaiive  of 
that  wlione  hluod  had  been  sprinkled  in  the 
night  of  the  escape  from  Egypt.  After  the 
blood  was  poured  under  the  altar  by  the 
priests,  the  lambs  were  carried  home  to  be 
eaten  by  the  people  in  their  tents  or  houses 
at  a  domestic  feast,  where  every  master  of  a 
family  took  the  cup  of  thanksgiving,  and  gave 
thanks  with  his  family  to  the  (iod  of  Israel. 
Jeaus  having  fulfilled  the  law  of  Moses,  to 
which  in  all  things  he  submitted,  by  eating 
the  paschal  supper  with  his  disciples,  pro- 
ceeded after  supi>er  to  institute  a  rite,  which, 
to  any  person  that  reads  the  words  of  the 
institution  without  having  formed  a  previous 
opinion  upon  the  nubject,  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intended  by  him  as  a 
memorial  of  that  event  which  was  to  happen 
not  many  hours  after.  "  He  took  bread, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it 
unto  them,  saying,  Tliis  is  my  body  which  is 
given  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper, 
sa}ing.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my 
blood,  which  is  shed  for  you,"  Luke  sxii.  19, 
20.  He  took  the  bread  which  was  then  on 
the  table,  and  the  wine,  of  which  some  had 
been  used  in  sending  round  the  cup  of 
thanksgiving;  and  by  saying,  " 'JTiis  is  my 
body,  tliis  is  my  blood,  do  this  iu  remem- 
bmnce  of  me,"  he  declared  to  his  apostles 
that  this  was  the  representation  of  his  death 
by  which  he  wishetl  them  to  commemorate 
that  event.  The  apostle  Paul,  not  having 
been  present  at  the  institution,  received  it 
by  immediate  revelation  from  the  Lord 
.Tesus  J  and  the  manner  in  which  he  delivers 
it  to  the  Corinlhians,  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 26,  im- 
plies that  it  was  not  a  rite  confined  to  the 
apostles  who  were  present  when  it  was  insti- 
tuted, but  that  it  was  meant  to  be  observed 
by  all  Christians  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
"  As  often  as  ye  cat  this  bread,  aud  drink 
this  cup,  ve  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come."  VVhelher  we  consider  these  words 
as  part  of  the  revelation  made  to  St.  Paul,  or 
as  his  own  commentary  upon  .the  nature  of 
the  ordinance  which  was  revealed  to  him, 
they  mark,  with  equal  significancy  and  pro- 
priety, the  extent  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
obligation  to  observe  that  rite  which  was 
first  instituted  in  presence  of  the  apostles. 

There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between 
this  view  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  a  rite  by 
which  it  was  intended  that  all  Christians 
should  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  the  institu- 
tion of  the  feast  of  the  passover.  Like  the 
JewB,  we  have  the  original  sacrifice  :  "  Christ 
our  inasover  is  sacrificed  for  us,"  and  by  his 
substitution  our  Boula  are  delivered  from 
death.  Like  the  Jews,  we  have  a  feast  in 
which  that  sacrifice,  and  the  deliverance 
purchased  by  it,  are  remembered.  Hence 
tfa«  Lord's  supper  was  early  called  the 
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eucharist,  from  it«  being  said  by  St. 
'*  Jesus,   when   he  took   the    bread, 
thanks ; "  and  his  disciples  in  all 
they   receive  the    bread,   keep   a 
thanksgiving.     To  Christians,  as 
there  is  "  a  night  to  be  much  obser 
the  liOTtl,"  in  all  generations.    To  C 
as   to  Jews,  the  manner  of   obserring 
night  is  Bopointed.     To   both  it  is  icc 
panied  \nm  thanksgiving. 

The  Lord's  supper  exhibits,  by  a  i ' 
cant  action,  the  ch&racteristical  doct 
the  Christian  faith,  that  the  death  of ' 
author,  which  scemecl  to  be  the  coropli 
of  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  yvu.«  a  rolonl 
sacrifice,  so  efficacious  as  to  8U[ 
necessity  of  every  other ;  and  that 
was  shed  for  the  remisiiion  of  sins, 
taking  of  this  rite,  his  disciples 
erent  most  interesting  to  all  the  k 
the  earth ;  they  declare  that,  far  from  bd 
ashamed  of  the  suSering  of  their  Ma4 
they  glory  in  his  cross ;  and,  while  tl 
thus  perform  the  office  implied  in  that  ( 
pression  of  the  apostle,  "  Ye  do  shoir  Ca 
the  Lord's  death,"  they  at  the  same  ti 
cherish  the  sentiments  by  which  tk 
religion  ministers  to  their  own  consolat 
and  improvement.  They  cannot  remed 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  circutn.stances  wli 
rendered  that  event  necessary,  the 
ested  love  and  the  exalted  virtues 
deliverer,  without  feeling-  their 
to  him.  Unless  the  N-ilest  hyjioc! 
pany  an  action,  which,  by  its  very 
professes  to  flow  from  warm  affection, 
love  of  Christ  will  constrain  ihcm  to  i 
the  purposes  of  his  death,  by  "  living  i 
him  who  died  for  them ;"  and  we  have : 
son  to  hope,  that,  in  the  places  where 
causes  his  name  to  be  remembered,  he  « 
come  and  ble»s  his  people.  As  the  object 
faith  is  thus  exphcitly  set  before  them 
every  commemoration,  so  the  renewed  c 
ci»e  of  that  faith,  which  the  ordinance 
designed  to  excite,  must  bring  renewed 
and  a  deeper  experience  of  the  "  grest 
vation."     See  Sacr.\.mevt. 

SURETY,  in  common  speech,  is  one^ 
tfives  security  for  another  ;  and  hence  ii 
become  prevalent  among  theological  wnM 
to  confound  it  with  the  terms  subsJitnte 
representative,  when  applied  to  Chnst 
fact,  the  word  "  surety"  occurs  only  once 
our  translation   of   the  scriptures^ 
Heb.  vii.  22  :  "  By  so  much  was  Jesus  i 
the  surety  of  a  better  covenant."    It  ii 
tajnly  true  that  the  Son  of  (>od,  in  aO 
he  has  done  or  is  stUl   doing  as  Metfiat 
may  be  justly  viewed  as  the  Surety  of 
new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and       "" 
ing  the  utmost  security  to  belie 
as  the  Father  hath  given  all  thin] 
hands,  they  will   be  conducted  w 
and  all  the  exceeding  great  and 
mises  of  that  covenant  a8gure<_, 
plished.     But  this  does  not  apptar 
precise  idea  which  the  apostle  Smt  i 
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the  above  passage.  This  has  been  sufficiently 
evinced  by  many  critics  and  commentators, 
uarticularfy  by  I^erce,  Macknight,  and 
Al'Lean,  in  their  notes  on  the  place.  The 
substance  of  their  remarks  is,  that  the  ori- 
ginal term  employed  by  the  apostle,  and 
which  occiui  nowhere  else  in  scripture,  is 
fyyyos,  which  is  derived  from  iyy^t,  near, 
and  signifies  one  mho  draws  near,  or  who 
brings  others  near :  which  sense  of  the  word 
will  not  very  well  accord  with  that  of  a  sub- 
stitute or  representative.  The  (ireek  com- 
mentators very  properly  explain  the  word 
by /ufffrnf,  a  meoM/or.  Now,  as  in  this  passage 
a  comparison  is  stated  between  Jesus,  as  a 
High  i*riest,  and  the  Levitical  High  Priests ; 
and  as  the  latter  were  considered  by  the 
apostle  to  be  the  mediators  of  the  Sinai  cove- 
nant, because  through  their  mediation  the 
Israelites  worshipped  Uod  with  sacrifices ;  it 
i«  evident  that  the  apostle  in  this  passage 
terms  Jesus  the  High  Priest  or  Mediator  of 
the  better  covenaiit,  because,  through  his 
mediation,  or  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  which 
be  oflfered  of  himself  to  God,  believers  receive 
all  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  And 
as  in  verse  16  the  apostle  had  said  that  "  by 
tbe  introduction  of  a  better  hope  we  draw 
near  to  God,"  he,  in  verse  22,  very  properly 
calls  Jesus  (ryvot,  "he  by  whom  we  draw 
nigh,"  thereby  denoting  the  effect  of  his 
mediation.  From  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  "  surety"  in  this  place  is 
equivalent  with  that  of  mediator  or  High 
Priest 

SWALLOWS,  0*0.  a  bird  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Our  translators  of  the 
Bible  have  given  this  name  to  two  different 
Hebrew  words,  llie  first,  mil,  in  Psalm 
Ixzxiv.  3,  and  Prov.  xxv\.  3,  is  probably  the 
bird  which  Forskal  mentions  among  the 
migratory  birds  of  Alexandria,  by  the  name 
of  dumrii  and  the  second,  ')yiV,  Isaiah 
xxxviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  is  the  crane ;  but 
the  word  o*D,  in  the  two  last  places  rendered 
in  our  version  "  crane,"  is  really  the  swallow. 
So  the  Septuaffint,  Vulgate,  and  two  ancient 
manuscripts,  Theodotion,  and  Jerom,  render 
it,  and  Bochart  and  Lowth  follow  them. 
Bochart  assigns  the  note  of  this  bird  for  the 
reason  of  its  name,  and  ingeniously  remarks 
that  the  Italians  about  Venice  call  a  swallow 
xiriUa,  and  its  tn-ittcring  zizillare.  The 
•wallow  being  a  plaintive  bird,  and  a  bird  of 
passage,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  meaning 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  annual  migra- 
tion of  the  anallow  has  been  familiarly  known 
in  every  age,  and  perhaps  in  every  region  of 
the  earth.  In  Psalm  bcxxiv.  3,  it  is  said, 
"  Tbe  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may 
lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of 
hosts."  By  the  altars  of  Jehovah  we  are  to 
onderstand  the  temple.  Tbe  words  probably 
refer  to  the  custom  of  several  nations  of  an- 
tiquity,— that  birds  which  built  their  nests 
on  the  temples,  or  within  the  limits  of  them, 
not  suffered  to  be  driven  away,  much 
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less  killed ;  but  found  a  secure  and  uninter- 
rupted dwelling.  Hence,  when  Aristodicus 
disturbed  the  birds'  nests  of  the  temple  of 
KumK,  and  took  the  young  from  them,  a 
voice,  according  to  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Herodotus,  is  said  to  have  spoken  these 
words  from  the  interior  of  the  temple : 
"  Most  villanous  of  men,  how  darest  thou 
to  drive  away  such  as  seek  refuge  in  my 
temple?"  The  Athenians  were  so  enraged 
at  Atarbes,  who  had  killed  a  sparrow  which 
built  on  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  that 
they  killed  him.  Among  the  Arabs,  who 
are  more  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews, 
birds  which  build  their  nests  on  the  temple 
of  Mecca  have  been  inviolable  from  the 
earliest  times.  In  the  very  ancient  poem 
of  a  Dschorhamidish  prince,  published  by 
A.  Schidten,  in  which  he  laments  that  his 
tribe  had  been  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Mecca,  it  is  said, 
"  W*  hnMDt  tlM  hatat,  vhcae  dore 
Wu  ncTor  niflknd  to  be  hun : 
Shemnaincd  tlienncun;  iait,  aiiOk 
The  ipamnr  built  in  ncM.* 

In  another  ancient  Arabian  poet,  Nabega, 
the  Dhobianit  swears  "by  tbe  sanctuary 
which  affords  shelter  to  the  birds  which  seek 
it  there."  Niebuhr  says,  "  I  will  observe, 
that  among  the  Mahometans,  not  only  is  the 
kaba  a  refuge  for  the  pigeons,  but  also  on 
tbe  mosques  over  tbe  graves  of  Ali  and 
Hassein,  on  the  Dsjamea,  or  chief  mosque, 
at  Helle,  and  in  other  cities,  they  are  equally 
undisturbed."  And  Thevenot  remarks: 
"  Within  a  mosque  at  Oudjicum  lies  inter- 
red the  son  of  a  king,  called  Schah-Zadeh- 
Imam  Dgiafcr,  whom  they  reckon  a  saint. 
The  dome  is  rough  cast  over;  before  the 
mosque  there  is  a  court,  well  planted  with 
many  high  plane  trees,  on  which  we  saw  a 
great  many  storks,  that  haunt  thereabout  all 
the  year  round."    See  Sfabeow. 

SW.\N,  nDU?3n,  Lev.  xi.  18  ;  Deut.  xiv. 
16.  The  Hebrew  word  is  very  ambiguous, 
for  in  the  first  of  these  places,  it  is  ranked 
among  water-fowls;  and  by  the  Vulgate, 
which  our  version  follows,  rendered  "  swan," 
and  in  the  thirtieth  verse,  the  same  word  is 
rendered  "  mole,"  and  ranked  among  rep- 
tiles. Some  translate  it  in  the  former  place, 
"  the  bat,"  which  they  justify  by  the  affi- 
nity which  there  is  between  tne  bat  and  the 
mole.  The  LXX.  in  the  former  verse  render  it 
wop^uplura,  tYie  porphyrion,  or  "  purple  bird," 
probably  the  "  flamingo ;"  and  in  the  latter, 
"  ibis."  Parkhurst  snows  that  the  name  is 
given,  from  the  creature's  breathing  in  a 
strong  and  audible  manner;  and  Michaelis 
learnedly  conjectures,  that  in  verse  eighteen, 
and  Deut.  xiv.  16,  it  may  mean  the  "  goose," 
which  every  one  knows  is  remarkable  for  its 
manner  of  "  breathing  out "  or  "  hissing," 
when  approached. 

SWEDEXBORGUNS  denote  that  par- 
ticular denomination  of  Christians  who  ad- 
mit the  testimony  of  Baron  Swedenborg, 
and  receive  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  the- 
ological writings  of  that  author.  Emanoel 
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Swedenborg  was  ttc  son  of  &  bishop  of  West 
Gotboia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  whose 
name  wbs  Swedberg,  a  man  of  considerable 
leaming  and  celebrity  in  hia  time.  'Vhe  son 
was  born  at  Stockholm,  January  79,  1688. 
He  enjoyed  early  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  being  naturally  endowed  with 
uncommon  talents  for  the  acquirement  of 
learning,  his  process  in  the  sciences  was 
rapid  and  extensive  j  and  he  soon  distin- 
ffutshed  himself  by  several  publications  in 
uie  Latin  language,  which  gave  proof  of 
equal  genius  and  erudition.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  under  the  care  of  his 
pious  and  reverend  father  our  author's  reli' 
gious  instruction  was  not  neglected.  This, 
indeed,  appears  plain  from  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life  and  writings,  which  are  marked 
with  strung  and  lively  characters  of  a  mind 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  divine 
Being,  and  of  all  the  relative  duties  thence 
resulting.  He  was  ennobled  in  the  year 
1719.  bv  Queen  Ulrica  Klconora,  and  named 
Swedenborg,  from  which  time  he  took  his 
seat  with  the  nobles  of  the  equestrian  order, 
in  the  triennial  assembly  of  the  states.    The 

Ehilosophical  works,  puhliKhcd  in  Latin,  by 
laron  Swedenborg,  are  numerous ;  but  his 
theological  works  are  said  to  be  still  more  so. 
1.  'Ihe  first  and  principal  diittinguishing 
doctrine  contained  in  the  writings  of  Baron 
Swedcnborg,  and  maintained  by  his  follow- 
ers, relates  to  the  person  and  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  nnd  to  the  redemption  wrought 
by  him.  f  )n  this  subject  it  is  insisted  tnat 
Jesus  Christ  is  Jehovah,  manifested  in  the 
flesh :  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  to 
glorify  his  human  nature,  by  making  it  «n« 
with  the  divine.  It  is  therefore  insisted 
further  that  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Oirist 
is  itself  divine,  by  virtue  of  its  indissoluble 
union  with  the  indwelling  Father,  agree- 
ably to  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  that, 
*'  in  Jesus  Christ  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  (iodhead  bodily,"  Col.  ii.  9;  and  that 
thus,  as  to  his  humauity,  he  is  the  .Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  since  there  is  now 
no  other  medium  of  God's  access  to  man,  or 
of  man's  access  to  God,  but  this  divine  hu- 
manity, which  was  asr^umed  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  it  is  taught,  thnt  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  dwells  the  whole  Trinity  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  the  Father  constituting 
the  soul  of  the  above  humanity,  whilst  the 
humanity  itself  is  the  Son,  and  the  divine 
virtue  or  operation  proceeding  from  it  is  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  forming  altogether  one  CJod, 
just  as  the  soul,  the  Xudy,  and  operation  of 
man,  form  one  man.  On  the  subject  of  the  re- 
demption wTought  by  this  incarnate  God,  it 
is  lastly  taught  that  it  consisted  not  in  the  vi- 
carious sacritice  of  Christ,  but  in  the  real  sub- 
jugation of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  their 
removal  from  man,  by  continual  combaLs  and 
victories  over  them,  during  hia  abode  in  the 
world  ;  and  in  the  consequent  descent  to  man 
of  divine  power  and  life,  which  was  brought 
near  to  htm  in  the  thus  (,'lorificd  humanity 


of  this  victorious  God.     Tbcy  who 
this  testimony  concerning  Jesna  Ch  ' 
fore  acknowledge  no  other  God 
and  believe  that  in  approaching 
hximanity,  they  approach,  at  the 
and  have  communication  with,  all  the  fnli 
of  the  Godhead,  seeing  and  worshipning 
invisible  in  the%isible,  agreeably  to  the  tc 
of  those  words  of  Jesus  Chnst :  *'  He 
believeth  on  me  believeth  not  on  ine,  but 
him  that  sent  me ;  and   he  that  Gceth 
seeth  him  that  sent  me,"  John  xii.  44,  45 

2.  A  second  doctrine   taught  by  the 
author  relates  to  the  sacred  scripture,  or* 
of  God,  which  is  maintained  to  be  dtrii 
inspired  throughout,  and,  rooseaui 
be  the  repository  of  the.  whole  will 
dom  of  the  most  liigh  God.     It  is, 
insisted,  that  this  will  and  wisdom  are  not 
all  places  discoverable  from  the  Utter  or  1 
lory  of  the  sacred  pages,  but  lie  deeply  n 
ceaJed  under  the  letter.     For  it  is  taught  t 
Baron  Swedcnhorg.   that  the  sense  of  U 
letter  of  the  holy  word  iB  the  basis,  the  co 
tinent  and  the  firmament,  of  its  spiritual  a 
celestial  senses,   being  written   according 
the   doctrine   of    correspondencies    betwe 
things  spiritual  and  things  natural,  and  thi 
designed  by  the  Most  High  as  the  vehicle 
communication  of  the  eternal  spiritual  tmll 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  minds  of  men.    It 
farther  endeavoured  to  be  shown  that  Jei 
Christ  spake  continually  according  to  tb 
same  doctrine,  veiling  aivine  and  spina 
truths  under  natural   images,   especially 
his  parables,  and  thus   communicating 
man  the  most  important  mysteries  relatire 
himself  and  bis  kingdom,  under  the 
beautiful  and  edifying  figures  taken  from  tl 
natural  things  of  this  world.     Thus,  aceoii 
ing  to  Baron  Swcdenborg,  even  the  hisioikl 
parts  both  of  the  Old   and   New  Ti 
contain  vast  stores  of  important  and 
wisdom  under  the  outward  letter ; 
consideration,  as  he  farther  asserts,  i 
the  pages  of  di\*ine  revelation,  even  m 
parts  which  to  a  common  obser^'er 
trifling,  nugatory,  and  contnulictory.    It 
lastly  maintained,  on  this  subject,  that 
sacred  scripture,  or  word  of  God,  is  the 
medium  of  communication  and  con 
between  God  and  man,  and  is  like 
only  source  of  all  genuine  truth  and  i 
ledge   respecting    God,    his    kingdi 
operation,  and  the  only  sure  guide  fori 
understanding,  in  whatever  relates 
spiritual  or  eternal  concerns. 

3.    The  next   branch   of    the   1 
practical,  and  relates  to  the  life, 
rule  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  man 
is  truly   accepuble    to   the   Deity, 
the  same  time  conducive  to  man's 
happiness  and  salvation,  hy  conjoin! 
with  his   God.     This  rule  n  taught  to 
simply  this  :  to  shun  all  known  evils  at 
against  God,  and   at   the  same  lime  to  Ic 
to  cherish,  and    to    practise  wh»t»o«r<r 
wise,   virtuous,    and    holy,   at 
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•greeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  the 
■pirit  of  his  preceiits,  <Jn  this  subject  it  ia 
■trongly  and  repeatedly  insisted  that  evil 
mUBt  of  necessity  remain  with  man,  and 
prove  his  eternal  destruction,  unless  it  he 
removed  hy  sincere  repentance,  leading  him. 
to  note  what  is  disorderly  in  libi  own  mind 
Aod  life ;  and,  when  he  has  discovered  it,  to 
fight  resolutely  against  its  influence,  in  de- 
pendence on  the  aid  and  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  insisted  further,  that  this  op- 
position to  evil  ought  to  be  grounded  on  the 
consideration  that  all  eWl  is  against  God, 
since,  if  evil  be  eomhated  from  any  inferior 
motive,  it  is  not  radically  removed,  but  only 
concealed,  and  on  that  account  ia  even  more 
dangerous  and  destructive  than  before.  It 
is  added,  that  wlien  man  has  done  the  work 
of  repentance,  by  shunning  hiK  hereditary 
evils  as  sins  against  Irod,  ne  ought  to  set 
himself  to  the  practice  of  what  is  wise  and 
good  hy  a  faithful,  diligent,  and  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion ;  by  which  meana  his  mind  is  preserved 
from  a  return  of  the  power  of  disorder,  and 
kept  in  the  order  of  heaven,  and  the  fulfiU 
inent  of  the  great  law  of  charity. 

4.  A  fourth  doctrine  inr.ulcated  in  the  same 
writings,  is  the  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
man  with  the  divine  grace  or  agency  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  this  subject  it  ia  insisted  that  raan 
ought  not  indolently  to  hang  down  his  hands, 
under  the  idle  expectation  that  (iod  will  do 
everything  for  him  in  the  way  of  purification 
and  regeneration,  without  any  exertion  of  his 
own ;  but  that  he  is  bound  hy  the  above  law 
of  co-operation  to  exert  himself,  as  if  the 
whole  progress  of  his  purification  and  rege- 
neration depended  entirely  on  bis  own  exer- 
tions ;  yet,  in  exerting  himself,  he  ia  con- 
tinually to  recollect,  and  humbly  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  all  his  ]iower  to  do  bo  is  from 
above,  agreeably  to  the  declaration  of  Jesus 
Christ,  '•  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing," 
John  XV.  5. 

5.  A  fifth  and  last  distinguishing  doctrine 
taught  in  the  theolugirat  writings  of  our 
author,  relates  to  man's  connexion  with  the 
other  world,  and  its  various  inhabitants. 
On  this  subject,  it  is  insisted,  not  only  from 
his  view  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  also 
from  the  experience  of  the  author  himself, 
that  every  man  is  in  continual  association 
with  angels  and  spirits,  and  that  without 
such  association  he  could  not  possibly  think 
or  exert  any  living  faculty.  It  is  insisted 
further,  that  man,  according  to  his  life  in 
the  world,  takes  up  his  eternal  abode,  either 
with  angel-*  of  light,  or  with  the  spirits  of 
darkness ;  with  the  former,  if  he  ia  wise  to 
live  according  to  the  precepts  of  God's  holy 
word ;  or  with  the  latter,  if,  through  folly 
and  transgression,  he  rejects  the  counsel  and 
guidance  of  the  Most  High. 

}«ome  other  peculiar  doclruieB  of  minor 
importance  might  he  enlarged  on  in  this 
place  if  it  was  deemed  necessary ;  such  as 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  human  soul,  as 
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being  in  a  human  form ;  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  the  good  and  the  true,  as  existing  in 
the  holy  word,  and  in  all  things  in  nature. 
But  it  may  he  observed  generally,  that  the 
fundamental  error  of  the  system  is  a  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  whilst  it  appears  to 
be  acknowledged,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  Many  true  things  are  said  al.so  of 
the  figurative  and  typical  character  of  the 
word  of  tiod;  but  the  inteqiretation  of  it  in 
this  view  runs  into  the  wildest  extravagance 
for  want  of  principles  j  whilst  the  whole  is 
clothed  with  mysticism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
gross  and  carnal  conceptions  of  spiritual 
things  on  the  other.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
in  which  this  sect  agrees  with  other  (Jhris- 
tians,  and  much,  therefore,  that  is  true  in 
their  i>trange  system  ;  but  it  is  unconnected 
with  other  great  and  vital  truths  of  the 
gospel ;  and  is  joined  also  with  great  errors. 
It  is  a  dreamy  delusion,  which  defies  all 
rational  defence :  it  rests  upon  the  assumed 
experience  of  a  man  of  genius,  it  is  true, 
but  one  who  was  not  always  in  his  wits. 

In  Ijondon,  and  some  of  the  other  cities 
and  ffreat  towns  in  England,  placea  of  public 
worship  have  been  opened,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preachinff  the  preceding  doctrines. 
In  all  such  places  particular  forma  of  prayer 
have  been  adopted,  m  agreement  with  the  ideas 
of  the  worshippers,  as  grounded  in  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  above  stated,  especially  re- 
specting the  supreme  object  of  adoration, who 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  in  his  divine  humanity.  But 
in  no  place  have  any  peculiar  rites  and  cere- 
monies been  introduced,  the  worahippera 
being  content  with  retaining  the  celebration 
of  the  two  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
holy  supper,  since  no  other  rites  are  insisted 
on  by  the  author  whose  testimony  they  re- 
ceive. It  is  heUeved,  by  a  large  majority  of 
them,  that  it  was  never  his  intention  that 
any  ]>articular  sect  should  be  formed  upon 
his  doctrines,  but  that  all  who  receive  them, 
whether  in  the  establish  merit,  or  in  any 
other  communion  of  Christians,  nhuuld  be 
at  perfect  liberty  either  to  continue  in  their 
former  communion,  or  to  quit  it,  as  their 
conscience  dictates.  England  appears  to  be 
the  country  where  the  system  has  been 
most  generally  received.  Baron  Sweden- 
borg  had  many  eccentricities ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  reroaikable  circumstance  respect- 
ing him  was  his  asserting,  that,  during  the 
uninterrupted  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
he  enjoyed  open  intercourse  with  the  world 
of  departed  spirits,  and  during  that  time  was 
mstructed  in  the  internal  sense  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  hitherto  undiscovered  !  This  ia 
a  correspondence  with  the  invisible  world, 
to  which  few  or  no  ^\Titer8,  before  or  since 
his  time,  ever  pretended,  if  we  except  the 
Arabian  prophet. 

SVVlNK,  iMn,  Lev.  xi.  7;  Deut.  siv.  8; 
Psalm  Ixxx.  13;  Prov.  xi.  22;  Isaiah  Ixv.  4; 
kvi.  3,  17;  xo'po',  ftlatt.  vii.  6;  viii.  30; 
Mark  v.  14;    Luke  viii.  33;   xv.   15;   the 
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p\ira1  of  hoR,  an  animal  well  known.     In 
jiii|>urUy   and    )<ro4>nc*»   of    manners,    this 
creature  stamU  almost  unrivalled  among  the 
order  of  quadrupeds;  and  the  meanness  of 
hi«  aj)pear.inc«'  correspond*  to  the  p-ossneM 
of  his  manners.     He  has  a  most  indiscrimi- 
nate, viinnMou*,  and  insatiable  appetite.  The 
prophet  l»aiah,  Uv.  4,  charges  his  defjenenite 
people  with  mtinij;  swine's  flesh,  and  having 
broth  of  abominable  things  in  their  vesKeU, 
Js<»iah  Ixvi.  3.    <'onduct  so  contrary  to  their 
9i>lemn  cnffajci'ments,  so  hateful  in  the  sight 
of  the  Holy  «>ne,  thoii(fh  lon^  endured,  was 
not  always  to  pass  with  impunity.     "  They 
that  Mnclify  themselves,  and  punfy  them- 
selves  in  ihc  gardens,  behind  one  tree  in  the 
roidit.  eating  swine's  flekh,  and  the  abomi- 
nation, and  the  mouse,  shall  he  consumed 
together,   saith   the  Lord,"    haiah  Ixvi.   I". 
Such  a  sacrifice  was  an  abomination  to  the 
l>ord,  because  the  eating  of  the  Idood  was 
prohibited,  and  because  the  sacrifice  con- 
aisted   of  swine's  flesh.     To  these  precepts 
and  threateniiigs,  which  were  often  enforced 
bv  severe  judgments,  may  be  traced  the  ha- 
bitual  and   unconquerable   aversion  of  the 
latter  Jews  to  the  use  of  swine's  flesh ;  an 
aversion  which  the  most  alluring  promises 
and    the  must   cruel   sufferings   have    been 
found  alike  insuflicient  to  subdue. 

In  such  detestation  was  the  hog  held  by 
the  Jews  that  they  would  not  so  much  as 
pronounce  its  name,  but  called  it  "  the 
strange  thing ;  "  and  we  read,  in  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees,  that  KIcaMr,  a  principal 
scribe,  being  compelled  by  .Vntiochus  Kpi- 
phanes  to  open  his  mouth  and  receive  swine's 
flesh,  spit  it  forth,  and  went  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  the  torment,  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
death  than  to  break  the  law  of  God,  and  give 
offence  to  hia  nation,  2  Mac.  vi.  18;  vii.  1. 
It  is  observed  that  when  Adrian  rebuilt 
Jenualem,  he  set  up  the  imai^e  of  a  hog,  in 
bas-relief,  upon  the  gales  of  the  city,  to  drive 
the  Jews  away  from  it,  and  to  express  the 

rater  contempt  for  that  miserable  people, 
was  avarice,  a  contempt  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  a  design  to  supply  the  neigh- 
bouring idolaters  with  victims,  that  caused 
whole  herds  of  swine  to  he  fed  on  the  bor. 
ders  of  (inlilee.  V^lience  the  reason  is 
plain  of  Chri.si's  permitting  the  devils  to 
throw  the  swine  headlong  into  the  Lake  of 
Gcnnesareth,  Mattliew  viii.  33.  We  read,  in 
Matthew  vu.  0,  "  Give  not  that  which  is 
holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them 
under  their  feet  and  turn  again  and  rend 
vou."  There  is  a  similar  maxim  in  the 
ralmudical  writings ;  "  Do  not  cast  pearls 
before  swine  ; "  to  which  is  added,  by  way 
of  explanation,  "  Do  not  offer  wisdom  to  one 
who  knows  not  the  value  of  it,  but  profanes 
its  glory." 

SYCAMINE,  truicdfuyot,  in  Arabic,  sokam, 

Luke  xvii.  6.     This  is  a  different  tree  from 

the  sycamore,  mentioned  Lukexis.4.  Dios- 

corides  says  that  this  tree  is  the  mulberry, 
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though  he  allows  that  some  apprehend  thai 

it  is  the  «ame  with  the  sycamore.    Galen  hss 

a  separate  article  on  the  syntmonts,  which  he 

speaks  of  as  rare,  and   mentions  as  haviog 

seen  at  Alexandria  in   Egvpt.     The  Grwirs 

name  the  marus  the  sycamine.     Grotitis  saw 

the  word  (niKi4uym   has   no  connexion  with 

ffwrtif,   the  fig-tnr,   bxit    is  entirely   Syrian, 

psptt'.     in    Hebrew,    C3"'Dptr.       It   should 

seem,  indeed,  to  be  very  similar  to  the  mtil- 

berry.  as  not  only  the  Latin,  but  the  Syriae 

and  the  Arabic,  render  it  by  mona :  and 

thu?  Coverdale's,  the  Rheims,  and  Purwt'f 

English  translations  render   it  by  the  mnl- 

berrv  ;  and  so  it  is  in  Bishop  Wilson's  Bibk 

SVCAMORE,  mcpu?.  O'opa?.  I  Kinia 

X.  27 :    I  Chron.  xxvii.  23  ;    2  Chron.  i-  15; 

Psalm  Ixxviii.  47 ;    Isaiah  is.  9;    Amos  mi. 

14;    avKoiiopia,   Luke   xii.  4;    a  I 

according  to  the  description  of  Tlieopl 

Dioscoriues,    and     (ialen.     rescmbli' 

mulberry-tree  in  the  leaf,  and  the 

fruit ;  hence  its  name,  compounded 

Jig,   and  itipos,  mulberry  ;    and   sotof 

fancied  that  it  was  origimillf  produe 

ingrafting  the  one  tree  upon  the  other    lu 

fruit  is   palatable.       When   ri{>e    it   is  soft, 

watery,  somewhat  sweet,  with  a  little  of  u 

aromatic  taste.     The  trees  arc  very  comaum 

in  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Ejn'pt ;  grow  iii^ 

and  to  a  great  height ;  and  though  their  gnJ»' 

is  coarse  are  much  used  in  building.    Tt 

change  sycamores  into  cedars,  I>.-"  ■! 

means,  to  render  the  buildings  o' 

the  state  of  the  nation,  much  m  ^ 

cent  than  before.     Dr.  Shaw  remark*,  liat 

as  the  grain  and  texture  of  the  sycaniarea 

remarkably    coarse    and    spongy,    it  coo* 

therefore  stand  in  no  competition  at  all  tritk' 

the   cedar  for  beauty  and  ornament.    W» 

meet  with  the  same   opposition  of  cedan  l» 

sycamores  in  1    Kings  x.  27,  where  Soloawa 

is  said  to  have  made  silver  as  tlie  stone*,  sal 

cedars   as   the   sycamores    of  the 

abundance.     "  By  this  mashal,  or  fi|_ 

and  sententious  speech,"  says  Bishop 

"  they  boast,  in  this  place  of  Isaiah,  liuX 

shall  be  easily  able   to  repair  their  p 

losses,  suffered,  perhaps,  by  the  fin>t 

rian  inva.sion  under  Tiglath-Pilesrr,  lad 

bring  their  affairs  to  a  more  flouris" "  ^ 

dition  than  ever."     The  wood  of 

very  durable.     '*  The  mummy  chetf' 

Dr.  Shaw,  "  and  whatever  figure* 

menbi  of  wood  are  found  in  the  csi 

are  aU  of  them  of  sycamore,  which 

spongy  and  porous  to  appearance,  1 

withstanding,  continued  entire  and 

rupted  for   at   least    three  thousand 

From  its  value  in  fumisliing  wood  for 

uses,  from  the  grateful  shade  which  ' 

spreading  branches  afforded,  and  on 

of  the  fniit, which  Mallet  sap  the "" 

hold  in  the  hieheat  estimation,  vt 

the  loss  which  the   ancient  inhabi 

Egypt  must  have  felt  when  their  v 

destroyed  with  hail,  and  their  svcaw 

with  frosi  "  Psalm  Ixxviii.  47. '  " 
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sajrs  Mr.  Norden,  "  is  of  the  height 
of  a  beech,  and  bears  iu  frnit  in  a  manner 
cjuite  different  from  otljer  trees ;  it  has  them 
on  the  trunk  itself,  which  shoots  out  Utile 
sprigs,  in  form  of  grape  stalks,  at  the  end  of 
which  grow  the  fruit  close  to  one  another, 
almoBt  like  clusters  of  grapes.     The  tree  is 
always  green,  and  bears  fruit  several  times 
in  the  year,  without  observing  any  certain 
seasoDB;   for   I  have  seen  some  sycamores 
that  have  given  fruit  two  months  after  others. 
The  fruit  has  the  figure  and  smtU  of  real  figs, 
but  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  taste,  having  a 
disgustful  flweelness.     Its  colour  is  a  yellow, 
inclining  to  an  ochre,  shadowed  by  a  flesh 
colour.     In  the  inside  it  reseiableB  the  com- 
mon figs,  exceptinif  that  it  has  a  blackish 
colouring  with  yellow  spots.     This  sort  of 
tree  is  pretty  common  in  ligypt ;  the  people, 
for  the  greater  part,  live  upon  its  fniitj  and 
think  tliemselves  well  regaled  when  they  have 
a  piece  of  bread,  a  couple  of  sycamore  figs, 
and  a  pitcher  of  water."     There  might  be 
many  of  these  trees  in  Judea.    David  ap- 
pointed a  particular  ofKcer,  whose  sole  duty 
It  was  to  watch  over  the  plantations  of  syca- 
more and  olive-trees,    1  (Jhron.  xxviii.  28  ; 
and  being  joined  with  the  olive,  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held  is  intimated  ; 
for  the  olive  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  which  the  God  of  nature  has 
Detftowed  on  the  oriental  nations,      'lliere 
seem  to  have  been  great  numbers  of  them 
in  Solomon's  time,  1  Kings  x.  27  j  and  in 
the  Talmud  ihey  are  mentioned  as  growing 
in  the  plains  of  Jericho. 

One  curious  particular  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  fruit  must  not  be  passed  over.  I'liny, 
I>ioscorides,  and  Theophrastus  observe,  that 
the  fruit  must  be  cut  or  scratched,  either 
with  the  nail  or  with  iron,  or  it  will  not 
ripen ;  but  four  days  after  this  process  it 
will  become  ripe.  To  this  same  purpose 
Jerom,  on  Amos  ■lii.  l-l,  says,  that  without 
thia  management  the  figfs  are  excessively  bit- 
ter. These  testimonies,  together  with  tlie 
Septuaginl  and  Vulgate  version,  are  adduced 
to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word  DiilS,  in 
Amos  rii.  H,  which  must  signify  scraping, 
or  making  incisions  in  the  sycamore  fruit; 
an  employment  of  Amos  before  he  was  called 
to  the  prophetic  office  :  *'  1  was  no  prophet, 
neither  was  ]  a  prophet's  son  j  but  1  was  an 
herdman,  and  a  gatnerer  of  sycamore  fruit." 
Hasselquist,  describing  thejivits  sycoinonty^or 
scripture  sycamore,  sayn,  "  It  buds  the  latter 
end  of  March,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  be- 
ginning of  .lunc.  At  tlie  time  when  the 
fniit  has  arrived  to  the  size  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, the  inhabitants  pare  oiT  a  |>art  at  the 
centre  point.  They  say  that  without  this 
paring  it  wouM  not  corac  to  maturity."  The 
ligs  thus  prematurely  ripene<l  are  called 
djumeis  bteari,  that  is,  "  precocious  sycamore 
figs."  As  the  sycamore  is  a  large  spreading 
,tree,  soinetimes  shooting  up  to  a  consider- 
ble  height,  we  nee  the  reason  why  Zaccbeus 
climbed  ui>  into  a  i^ycamore  tree  to  get  a 
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sight  of  our  Saviour.  This  incident  a]«o 
furnishes  u  proof  that  the  sycamore  was  still 
common  in  Palestine ;  for  this  tree  stood  to 
protect  the  traveller  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
way. 

sYENE,  a  city  of  Egypt,  now  called  As- 
souan, situated  at  its  southern  extremity. 
Ezekiel,  ilxlx.  10,  describing  the  desolation 
to  be  brought  ui>on  Egypt  says,  "  There- 
fore thus  aaith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  wiU 
make  the  land  of  I^gj^it  utterly  desolate, 
from  the  tower  of  Syeno  even  to  the  border 
of  Cush,"  or  Arabia,  or,  as  some  read  it, 
"  from  Migdol  to  Syene,"  implying,  accord- 
ing to  either  Tersion  of  the  passage,  the  whole 
length  of  the  country  from  north  to  south. 
The  latitude  of  Syene,  according  to  Druce, 
is  24"  0'  45" ;  that  of  Alexandria,  31°  1 1'  33" ; 
difTerencc,  7°  I'J'  4**".  equal  to  fuur  hundred 
and  thirty  geographical  mi\en  on  the  me- 
ridian, or  about  five  hundred  Uritiiih  miles ; 
but  the  real  length  of  the  valley  of  Egypt, 
as  it  follows  the  windings  of  the  Nile,  is  full 
six  hundred  miles. 

SYNAGOGUE, ffwoyoo^,  "an assembly," 
Rev.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  9.     The  word  often  occurs  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts,  because  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles   generally  went  to 
preach  in  those  places.    Although  the  sacri- 
fices  could  not   be   offered,  except   in  the 
tabei-nacle   or  the  temple,  the  otner  exer- 
cises of  religion  were  restricted  to  no  par- 
ticular place.     Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
praises  of  (iod  were  sung,  at  a  very  ancient 
period,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets ;  and 
those  who  fell  any  particular  interest  in  re- 
ligion, were  assembled  by  the  seers  on  the 
sabbath,  and  the  new  moon»,  for  prayers  and 
religious  instruction,  1  Sam.  x.  5 — 11 ;  xLx. 
18 — 24;  2  Kings  iv.  23.     During  the  Daby- 
lonish  captivity,  the  Jews,  who  were  then 
deprived  of  their  customary  religious  privi- 
leges,   were   wont   lo  collect   around  some 
pro])hel  or  other  pious  man,  who  taught  them 
and  their  children  in  religion,  exhorted  to 
good  conduct,  and  read  out  of  the  sacred 
books,  Ezek.  xiv.  I ;  xx.  1;  Dan.  vi.  1 1 ;  Neh. 
viii.  IS.    These  assemblies,  or  meetings,  be- 
came, in  progress  of  time,  fixed  to  certain 
places,  and  a  regular  order  was  observed  in 
them,   i^uch  appears  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  synagogues. 

In  8|>eakijig  of  synagogues,  it  is  worthy  to 
be  noticed,  that  there  is  nothing  said  in  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  such  buildings  in 
Palestine,  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  They  are,  therefore,  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  first  erected  under  the 
INlaccabean  princes,  but  that,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, they  were  much  more  ancient.  Whether 
this  statement  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  neverthe- 
less certain,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
there  were  synagogfues  wherever  there  were 
Jews.  They  were  built,  in  imitation  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  with  a  court  and  porches, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  synagogues  in  the 
east  at  the  present  day.  In  the  centre  of  the 
roun  is  a  chapel,  supported  by  four  columns. 
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in  which,  on  an  elevation  prepared  for  it,  is 
placed  the  book  of  the  law,  rolled  up.  Thiii, 
on  the  appointed  dayn,  is  publicly  read.  In 
addition  to  the  chapel,  there  is  erected  within 
tlic  court  a  large  covered  hall  or  vestry,  into 
which  the  people  retire,  when  the  weather 
happens  to  be  cold  and  stormy,  and  each 
family  haH  its  particular  seat.  The  upper- 
most seats  in  the  synagogue,  that  is,  those 
which  were  nearest  the  chapel  where  the 
sacred  books  were  kept,  were  esteemed  pe- 
culiarly honourable,  Nlatt.  xxiii.  6 ;  James 
ii.  3.  The  "  prosieucha,"  wpo<T«uxol,  are  un- 
derstood by  some  to  be  smaller  *ynac[0(fue», 
but  hy  others  are  supposed  to  be  particular 
places  under  the  open  sky,  where  the  .lews 
assembled  for  religious  exercise.  But  Jose- 
phuD  calls  the  proscucha  of  Tiberias  a  large 
nouse,  which  held  very  many  persons.  See 
Pro«rucA<e.  The  apostles  preacued  the  gospel 
in  synagogues  and  proaeuchee,  and  with  their 
adliercDts  performed  in  thcra  all  the  religious 
■ervices.  When  excluded,  they  imitated  the 
Jews  in  those  places,  where  they  were  too 
poor  to  erect  these  buildings,  and  held  their 
religious  meetings  in  the  houses  of  individuals. 
Hence  we  not  only  hear  of  synagogues  in 
houses  in  the  Talmud,  but  of  churches  in 
houses  in  the  New  'i'estament,  Rom.  xvi.  5 ; 
iCor.  xvi.  19;  Col.  iv.  15;  Phil,  ii.;  Actsiii.46; 
V.  43.  The  apostles  sometimes  hired  a  house, 
in  which  tbey  performed  religious  services, 
and  taught  daily,  Arts  six.  9 ;  xx.6.  ivyayty^ 
means  literally  a  convention  or  assembly, 
but  by  metonymy,  was  eventually  us^-d  for 
the  place  of  assembhng ;  in  the  same  way, 
that  iicK\ri<rla,  which  means  literally  a  calhng 
together,  or  convocation,  signifies  also  at  the 
present  time  the  place  of  convocation.  Syna- 
gogues were  sometimes  called  by  the  Jews 
schools ;  but  they  were  careful  to  make  an 
accurate  distinction  between  such,  and  the 
schools,  properly  so  called,  the  Ctimo,  or 
"  Bubliiner  schools,"  in  which  the  Talmud 
was  read,  while  the  law  morely  was  read  in 
the  synagogues,  which  they  placed  far  behind 
the  Talmua. 

The  mode  of  conducting  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship  in  the  primitive  Christian 
churches  was  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
the  practice  which  anciently  prevailed  in  syna- 
gogues. Dut  there  were  no  regular  teach- 
ers in  the  synagogues  who  were  officially 
qualified  to  pronounce  discourses  before  the 
people ;  although  there  were  interpreters 
who  rendered  into  the  vernacular  tongue, 
namely,  the  Hebreco-aramean,  the  sections, 
which  had  been  piihUcly  read  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  "  synagogue  preacher,"  firm,  whose 
business  it  is,  in  consequence  of  his  office, 
to  address  the  people,  is  an  official  personage 
tliat  lias  been  introduced  in  later  times ;  at 
least  we  find  no  mention  of  such  a  one  in 
the  New  Testament.  Un  the  contrary,  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  person  who  read  the 
section  for  the  sabbath,  or  any  other  person 
who  was  respectable  for  learning  and  had  a 
readiness  of  spccA,  aiiitssft^  \J^t  -^to^jk, 
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Luke  iv.  16—21 ;  Actii  xiii-  5,  15;    xv.  2i 
Matt.  iv.  23. 

lite  other  persons  who  were  employed 
the  services  and  governmeDt  of  toe  syi 
gogue,  in  addition  to  the  one  who  read 
scriptures,  and  the  person  who 
them  into  the  vernacular  tongue, 
follows  :  1 .  "  The  ruler  of  the  syn; 
apx^^^*>yot,  ncisn  u?«i,  who 
over  the  assembly,  and  invited  mulen  i 
speakers,  unless  some  persons  who  were 
ceptable  voluntarilyoffered  themselves.  Mi 
V.  23,  35 — 38;  Luke  ^'iii.  41  ;  xiii.  14.  1! 
Acl-s  xiii.  15.  3.  "The  elders  of  the  Sy 
gogue,"  C3"JpT,  wptvfivTtpoi.  They  appear 
have  been  the  counsellors  of  the  head 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  were  cho«i 
from  among  the  must  powerful  and  1< 
of  the  people,  and  are  hence  called  K 
eurirywyoi,  Act»  xilj.  lo.  The  Council 
elders  not  only  took  a  part  in  the  mansj 
mcnt  of  the  internal  concerns 
gogue,  but  also  punishtd  tra 
the  public  laws,  either  by  turning 
of  the  synagogue,  or  decreeing  the  ponii 
meat  of"^  thirty- nine  stripes,  John  xii. 
xvi.  2  ;  2  Cor.  11,  24.  3.  "  The  colleci 
of  alms,"  nplV  'rta:,  '"itoroi,  •'  deaco) 
Although  everything  which  is  said  of  thi 
by  the  .lews  was  not  true  concerning  tb 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  can  be 
doubt  that  there  were  such  officers  in  I 
synagogues  at  that  time.  Acts  vi.  4.  "T 
servants  of  the  synagogue,"  pn,  S^v** 
Luke  iv.  20 ;  whose  business  it  was 
the  book  of  the  law  to  the  oersoa 
to  read  it,  and  to  receive  it  Oack 
to  perform  other  services.  The  c^ 
which  prevail  in  the  synagogues  at 
sent  day  in  presenting  the  law  were  not 
served  m  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  3. 
messenger  or  legate  of  the  s 
-)iaV  n'?U^.  Tlua  was  a  person  wno 
sent  from  synagMpies  abroad,  to  carry 
to  Jenigalero.  Tne  name,  messenger  of 
synagogue,  was  applied  likewise  to  any 
son,  who  was  commissioned  by  a  >;, 
and  sent  forth  to  propagate  religicms 
ledge.  A  person  likewise  was  denoi 
the  messenger,  or  angel,  <ry«A.oi,  t^i 
/KitXTjo-faj,  &c.,  who  was  selected  by  tht 
sembly  to  recite  for  them  the  pra; 
same  that  is  called  by  the  Jews 
times  the  synagogue-singer,  or 
Rev.  ii.  1,  8,  12,  18;  iii.  1,  7.  14. 

The  .lews  anciently  called  those 
who,   from  their    superior   erudition, 
capable    of    teaching     in    the 
D»DJTS,  "  shepherds,"  or  "  piustoi 
applied  the  same  term,  at  least  in 
cent  times,  to  the  elders  of  the  s, 
and  also  to  the  collectors  of  alms,  or 
The  ground  of  the  application  of  dm 
in  such  a  way,  is  as  follows  :  the  word  c 
is,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  Ii: 
word  vvpros,  "  bread,''   or   "*  a  fragmect 
bread;"  and,  as  it   is  used  in  the  ti 
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it  correaponda  to  th*  Hebrew  verb  ni?":,  '*  to 
ttti."     It  is  easy  to  Bee,  therefore,  how  the 
Vord  0)1B  tnight  be  applied  to  penunsurbo 
offices  in  the  srnagOKue,  in   the 
wmy  01  riy\  i*  applied  to  kings,  &c. 
We  do   not   find  mention  made  of  public 

Iwonhip  in  the  ajrnagngues,  except  on  the 
wtbhath,  Matthew  xii.  9;  .Mark  i.  21  ;  iii.  1  ; 
rL  a  J    I.iike  iv.  |6,  32,  33;    vi.  6  ;    xiii.  lOj 
ArU  xiii.  14;  XV.  ai ;  svi.  13—35:  svii.  8; 
xviii.  4.     What  is  raid  of  St.  Paul's  birioff 
the  school  of  one  T)Tannus  at  Ephesus,  and 
leachinjj^  in  it  dail^,  in  a  peculiar  instance. 
Acts  xix.  9i  10.     \rt  there  can  \>e  no  doubt 
that  those  Jews  who  were  unable  to  go  to 
Jcnnaleoi  attended  worship  on  their  festival 
dayi,  as  well  as  on  the  sabbath,  in  their  own 
■Viugogues.     Individuals  sometimes  oflfercd 
tneir    private    prayers  in    tlie    synagogue. 
When  an  assembly  was  collected  together  for 
worship,  the  services  began,  after  the  cus- 
tOOMuy  greeting,  with  a  doxology.     A  sec- 
tion was  then  read  from  the  Mosaic   law. 
Then  followed,  after  the  singing  of  a  second 
olo^,  the  reading  of  n  portion  from  the 
ih«U,  Acts  XV.  31  i  Luke  iv.   16.    The 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  the 
raading,  placed  upon  bis  head,  an  is  done  at 
sent  day,  a  covering  called  lallith,  to 
•St.  Paul  alludes.  2  Cor.  iii.  l.'i.     The 
s  which  had  been  read  in  the  Hebrew 
rendered  by  an  interpreter  into  the  ver- 
acular  tongue,  and  the  reader  or  some  other 
then  addressed  the  people,  Luke  iv.  16; 
xiii.  15.     It  wan  on  such  occasions  as 
that  .lesua.  and  afterwartis  the  apostles. 
It  the  gospel.     I1ie  meeting,  aa  far  aa 
religious  exercises  were  concerned,  was 
«d  with  a  prayer,  to  which  the  people 
dcd  Amen,  when  a  collection  was  taken 
t  poor. 

e  cuttoms  which  prwail  at  the  present 

,  and  which  VitriDga  has  treated  of,  were 

all  of  them  practised  in  ancient  times. 

readers,   for  instance,   were  not  then, 

•re  at  the  present  day.  called  upon 

form,  but  presented  themselves  volun- 

Ijr,   Luke  iv.    16;   the  persons  also  who 

.ttddnssed  the  people  were  not  rabbins  ex- 

ivnaly  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but  were 

•tthrr  invited  from  those  pre»ent,  or  offered 

(Iwiaselves,  Acts  xiii.  16;  Lukeiv.  17.     'Ilie 

to  \k  publicly  read,  likewise,  do  not 

to  have  been  previously  pointed  out, 

jh  the  book  was  selected  by  the  ruler 

■jrnagoffue.  Lukeiv.  16.    Furthermore, 

forms  of  prayer  that  are  used  by  the 

at  the  present  time  do  not  appear  to 

been  in  exiistence  in  the  time  uf  (.'hrist ; 

this  mav  perhaps  have  been  the  case 

t  to  tne  substance  of  some  of  them, 

idklly  the  one  called  'ip  j»oti',  concern- 

which  the  Tnlmudists,  at  a  very  early 

period,  gave  many  precepts. 

It  was  by  ministering  in  synagogues  that 
ih  ■  apostles  gathered  the  churclies.  They 
(;:.jin«d  also  euenti ally  the  same  mode  of 
vorshtp  With  tliat  of  the  synagognea,  except- 
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ing  that  the   l,ord'a  supper  was  made  aa 
additional  institution,  a^eeably  to  the  ezaB- 
ple  of  Christ.  Acu  ii.  42;  xx,  7— 11 ;  I  CJor. 
xi.  10 — 34.     They  were  at  length  excluded 
from  the  synagogue,  and  assembled  at  even- 
ing in  the  house  of  some  Christian,  which 
was  lighted  for  the  purpose  with  lumps.  Acts 
XX.  7— II.    The  apostie,   with   the   elder*, 
when   engaged   in   public   worship,  took   a 
position  where  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  heard  by  all.    The  first  service  was  merely 
a  saluution  or  blessing,  namelv,  "  The  Lord 
be  with   you,"  or,    '*  Peace  be  with  you." 
Then  followed  the   doxologies  and  prclcc> 
tions,  the  same  as  in  the  synagogues.    Tho 
a|>ostle   then  addressed  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  urged  upon  them  that 
purity  of  life  which  it  required.       Prayer 
succeeded,  which  was  followed  by  the  com- 
memoration of  the   Saviour's  death  in  the 
breaking  and  distribution  of  bread.      The 
meeting  was  ended  by  taking  a  collection  for 
the  poor,    especially  those  at   Jerusalem, 
2  Cor.  ix.  1—15. 

Those  who  held  some  office  in  the  church 
were  the  regularly  Qualified  instructers  in 
these  religious  meetings ;  and  yet  laymen 
had  liberty  to  address  their  brethren  on 
these  occasions  the  same  as  in  the  r)-na- 
gogues ;  also  to  sing  hvmns,  and  to  pray ; 
which,  in  truth,  many  of  them  did,  especially 
those  who  were  supernaturally  gifted,  not 
excepting  the  women,  'lliose  females  who 
were  not  under  a  eupematural  influence 
were  forbidden  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  make 
aa  adilreaa  on  such  occasions,  or  to  pro|)a<ie 

3uestions ;  and  it  was  enjoined  on  those  who 
id  speak,  not  to  lay  aside  their  veils,  1  Cor. 
xi.  5 :  xiv.  34 — 40.  Tlie  reader  and  (be 
speaker  stood ;  the  others  sat ;  all  arose  in 
toe  time  of  prayer.  Whatever  was  stated  in 
a  foreign  tongue  was  immediately  rendered 
by  an  interpreter  into  the  speech  in  common 
use.  This  was  so  necessary,  that  Paul  en- 
joined sUencc  on  a  person  who  was  even 
endowed  with  supernatural  gifts,  provided 
an  interpreter  was  not  at  hand,  1  ('or.  xiv. 
I — 33.  It  was  the  practice  among  the 
tireek  Christians  to  uncover  their  beads  when 
attending  diAine  service,  I  Cor.  si.  It — IG; 
but  m  the  east,  the  ancient  custom  of  wor- 
shipping with  the  head  covered  was  retained. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  practice  among  the  oriental 
Christians  to  the  prevent  day,  not  to  uncorer 
their  heads  in  their  religious  meetings,  ex- 
cept when  they  receive  the  eucharist. 

It  is  affinncd  that  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
alone  there  were  no  leits  than  four  hundred 
and  sixty  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  syna- 
gogues. Every  trading  coropanv  had  one 
of  its  own,  and  even  strangers  built  some 
for  those  of  their  own  nation  Hrnce  we 
find  synagogues  of  the  t^yrenians,  Alexan- 
drians, Cilirians.  and  Asiatics,  ap|>oinled  for 
such  as  came  up  to  Jerusalem  from  those 
countries.  Acta  vi.  9- 
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parlance  employed  to  tlesig^natc  minor  ecdc- 
Btastical  conventions.  In  virtue  of  this  dis- 
tinclion  councils  have  lusually  claimed  for 
themselves  the  ample  epithet  of  irctimenical 
or  general,  while  synods  have  long  been 
linonn  only  by  the  humbler  term  of  heal  or 
provincial.  In  the  apostolic  age  four  local 
assemblies  were  held,  wliich  some  have 
called  counciU  and  others  nynoda.  The 
first  was  convened  for  the  election  of  a 
cuccessor  to  Judas  in  the  a|>ost1ri<hip.  Acts  i. 
26.  At  the  second,  seven  deacons  were 
chosen.  Acta  vi.  5.  The  third,  like  the  two 
which  |ircct'ded  it,  was  held  at  .lernsalem, 
accordinij  to  «omc  authors,  A.  I).  47,  but, 
occonling  to  others,  A.  D.  51  ^  that  is,  at 
the  Intent,  eighteen  years  after  Christ's  as- 
cenition.  It  orijfinated  in  the  attempt  made 
lu  oblij^e  the  gentile  convert!*  at  Antioch  to 
submit  to  the  rite  of  circuniciision.  St.  Paul 
and  UarnAbaii  opposed  this  attempt ;  and, 
after  "  no  small  dissension  and  disputation," 
it  was  determined,  that  the  question  should 
be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  apostles 
and  ciders  at  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  sorae 
oftheaiHJStlcsand  several  of  the  "elders  came 
togfethcr"  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of 
dispensing  with  the  ceremonial  law.  The 
result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  the 
Mosaic  ordinances,  being  too  rigorous,  should 
be  abrogated  j  and  that  their  decision  should 
be  communicated  to  "  the  brethren  which 
were  of  the  gentiles,"  Acts  xv.  1 — 30.  The 
fourth  apostolic  synod  was  convened  in  re- 
ference to  the  toleration  of  legal  rites.  Acts 
xxi.  18.  With  respect  to  all  these,  the  fact 
is,  that,  instead  of  being  councils  or  synods 
in  any  proper  sense,  they  were  mere  meet- 
ings of  the  church  at  Jerui>alein,  and  all  of 
them  ordinary  meetings  except  the  third, 
when  tlu'j  assembled  upon  the  request  of 
the  deputies  from  Antioch  who  came  to  ask 
advice. 

Dr.  Neandcr,  speaking  of  the  origin,  use, 
and  abuse  of  synods,  says, — As  a  closer 
bond  of  union  was  early  formed  between  the 
churches  of  the  same  province,  so  also  the 
Christian  c.ttholic  spirit  introduced  the  cus. 
torn  that,  in  all  pressing  matters,  contro. 
versies  on  doclriDal  points,  things  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  very  commonly 
in  those  relating  to  church  discipline,  general 
deliberations  should  he  held  by  deputies 
from  these  churches.  Such  assemblies  be- 
come familiar  to  ms  in  the  controversies  about 
the  time  of  celchnting  Raster,  and  in  the 
transactions  about  the  Moiitanistic  prophe- 
cies, in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century. 
But  these  provincial  synods  appear,  for  the 
first  time,  us  a  constant  and  regular  institu- 
tion, fixed  to  definite  times,  a.bout  the  end  of 
the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century ;  and  it  was  in  this  case  a  peculiarity 
of  one  country,  where  particular  local  causes 
may  have  introduced  such  an  arrangement 
earlier  than  in  other  regions.  This  country 
was,  in  fact,  exactly  Greece,  where,  from  the 
time  of  the  Achaic  league,  the  system  of 
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confederation  had  maintained  itself ;  and  i 
Christianity  is  able  to  connect  it-self  irith  i 
the  peculiarities  of  a  people,  provided 
contain  nothing  immoral,  and.  entering 
them,  to  take  itself  a  peculiar  form 
bling  ihem,  so,  also,  it  ini^ht  easily] 
that  here  the  civil  federal  spirit  whiebl 
existed  worked  upon  the  ecclesiastical  j 
lie  spirit,  and  gave  it  earlier  than  in ' 
regions  a  tolerably  good  fortn,  so  thnt  out< 
the  representative  assemblies  uf  the  cii 
communities,  the  Aniphictyonic  counc 
were  formed  the  representative  a»«emblie«j 
the  ecclesiastical  communities,  that  f 
pro\'incial  synods.  As  the  Christii 
conifciousness  that  thev  ore  nothing,  I 
do  nothing,  without  the  Spirit  fromi 
were  nccuftomed  to  begin  all  impor 
ness  with  prayer,  they  preparea  the 
here,  also,  for  their  general  delibe 
common  prayer,  at  the  opening  of  thd 
assemblies,  to  Him  who  has  promised  ill 
he  wUl  enlighten  and  guide,  by  his  .Spii 
those  who  believe  in  him,  if  they  will 
themselves  up  to  him  wholly,  and  that ' 
will  be  amongnt  them,  where  they 
gathered  together  in  his  name.  It  aji^ 
that  this  regidar  institution  met  at  first  i 
opposition  as  an  inno\'ation,  so  that  Te 
ban  Mt  himself  called  upon  to  st.Tnd  up  I 
its  defence.  Nevertheless,  the  nding  , 
of  the  church  decided  for  this  in«t<"^ 
and,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
the  annual  provincial  svTiods  appear  I 
been  general  in  the  church,  as  we  mif  i 
elude,  because  we  find  them  prevalent,  at  1 
same  time,  in  parts  of  the  church  as  far  dil 
tant  from  each  other  as  North  Afriei 
Cappadocia. 

These  provincial  synods  might  certain 
become  very  useful  for  the  churches ;  an 
in  many  respects,  they  did  become  so. 
means  of  a  general  deliberation,  the  vnewto 
individuals  might  mutually  be  enlurge" 
corrected  ;  wants,  abuses,  and  neccs 
forms,  might  thus  more  easily  be 
communic.-ited,    and    be    deliberaletl  on 
many  diK'erent  points  of  view ;  and  the  ( 
rience  of  every  individual,   by  being 
municated,   might  be   made  useful  tu 
Certainly,  men  bad  every  right  to  tnul  tb 
Christ  would  be  among  them,  according  I 
his  promise,  and  would  lead  those  who  i 
asscmbltd  in  his  name  by  his  Spirit    C* 
tainly,  it  was  neither  enthusiasr;: 
archical  presumption,   if  the  d 
lected  together  to  consult  upon  liit  aii.iu-  "Jd 
their  churches,    and   the    pastor*  of  Oxf 
churehe*,  hoped   that  a  higher  Spi  ' 
that  of  man,  by  his  illumination,  wou 
them  what  thev  could  never  find  bjrl 
own   reason,  whose  insufficiency  ttier 
deeply,  if  it  were  left  to  itself.     It  wwlld  f 
rather  have  been  a  proud  stlf-mn 
had  they  been  so  little  acquainte*! 
shallowness  of  their  own  heart,  the  ] 
of  human   reason,    and   the  self-de 
human  v.-i9dom,   as  to  expect  that 
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lenceof  that  higher  Spirit  of  holineat 
th  thry  could  provide  sufficiently  for 
intage  of  their  churches.  But  this 
ice.  in  itcelf  just  and  salutary,  took 
ind  destructive  turn,  when  it  was  not 
tly  accompanied  by  the  spirit  of 
f  and  self-watchfulness,  with  fear  and 
ig :  when  men  were  not  constantly 

of  the  imiH>rtant  condition  under 
lone  man  could  hope  to  share  in  the 
at  of  that  promise,  in  that  divine 
ition  and  loiidance, — the  condition, 
y  were  really  asoemhled  in  the  name 
St,  in  lively  f^ith  in  him,  and  honest 
1  to  him,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice 
n  will8 ;  and  when  people  gave  tl\em- 
p  to  the  fancy,  that  such  an  assem- 
itever  might  he  the  hearts  of  those 
re  assembled,  had  unalienable  clainu 
llumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for 
the  confusion  and  the  intermixture 
ut  and  divine,  men  were  abandoned 
'  kind  of  self-delusion ;  and  the  for- 
Spiritu  Sonet o  suggeretUe,"  "  By  the 
on  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  might  be<- 
iretence  and  sanction  for  all  the  aug- 

of  man's  own  will.  And  further, 
'incial  synods  would  necessarily  be- 
rejudicial  to  the  progress  of'^  the 
B,  if,  instead  of  providing  for  the 
;e  of  the  churches  according  to  the 
g  wants  of  each  period,  they  wished 
iwn  unchanging  laws  in  changeable 

Evil  was  it  at  last,  that  the  partici- 
f  the  churches  was  entirely  excluded 
tse  synods,  that  at  length  the  bishops 
cided  everything  in  them,  and  that 
wcr,  by  means  of  their  connexion 
h  other  in  these  synods,  was  con- 
»n  the  increase.  As  the  provincial 
verc  also  accustomed  to  communi- 
ir  resolutions  to  di-stant  bishops  in 

matters  of  general  concernment, 
re  scr%'iceable,  at  the  same  time, 
setting  distant  parts  of  the  church 
rxion  with  each  other,  and  maintain- 
connexion. 

I  second  century  after  the  birth  of 
right  local  synods  were  held  on 
ifTairs,  about  which  little  information 
xtant,  except  that  they  related  to  the 
f  .Montanus,  the  rebaptizing  of  here- 
.  the  time  for  celebrating  the  festival 
'.  In  the  third  century  eighteen  synods 
d ;  the  principal  of  which  were,  that 
ndria,  against  Origen ;  that  of  Africa, 
he  schismatic  Novatus;  that  of  An- 
^inst  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  and 

in  the  same  city  agunst  Paid  of 
a;  that  of  Carthage,  against  such 
as  fell  an-ay  in  time  of  persecution ; 
t  of  Rome,  against  Novatian  and 
titsmatics.  Prior  to  the  assembling 
irst  general  council  at  Nice,  A.  D. 
ee  synods  were  held  at  Sinuessa, 
and  Alexandria,  the  subjects  dis- 
m  which  are  unworthy  of  notice, 
rare  hdd,  the  discussions  in  which 
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an  so  far  interesting  aa  they  show  how  de- 
■irous  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  were  to  regu> 
late  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church 
according  to  Uie  apostolic  modeL  llie  fourth 
was  that  of  Elvira,  which  rejected  by  its 
thirty-iixth  canon  any  use  whatever  even  of 
pictures.  "  We  would  not,"  say  they, "  have 
pictures  placed  in  churches,  that  the  object 
of  our  worship  and  adoration  should  not  be 
painted  oo  their  walls."  The  synod  at  Car- 
thage not  having  brought  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  Cccilian  and  Majorinns  to  the  epis- 
copate of  that  city  to  a  favourable  issue,  Uie 
Emperors  Constantine  appointed  a  commia- 
sion  (there  being  so  few  oishops  present,  it 
could  not  deserve  any  other  title)  to  sit,  first 
at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Aries,  for  the 
purpose  of  rehearing  the  matter.  At  Arlet, 
It  was  decreed,  that  Easter  should  be  cele- 
brated on  the  same  Sunday  throughout  the 
world ;  and  that  heretics,  wno  had  been  bap- 
tised in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  should  not 
berebaptixed.  The  synods  of  Ancyra  and  Neo- 
Csesarea  followed.  The  tenth  canon,  decreed 
by  the  latter,  shows  the  sense  of  the  fathera 
on  the  robject  of  celibacy :  namely,  "  If  dea- 
cons decluw  at  the  Urae  of  their  ordination 
that  thev  would  marry,  they  should  not  be 
deprivea  of  their  function  if  they  did  marry." 
Rigid  decrees  were  passed  generally  against 
such  of  the  clergy  aa  ate  meats  which  had 
been  sacrificed  to  idols.  After  the  fore- 
mentioned  synods,  two  were  convened  at 
Alexandria,  A.  D.  322,  against  Arius.  But 
their  acta  merge  in  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  the  church.  From  the  termination 
of  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  next  oecumenical 
council,  A.  D.  381,  no  fewer  than  forty-three 
synods,  eastern  and  western,  were  com-ened. 
'1  ne  professed  object  of  these  meetings  waa 
the  tranquillity  of  the  church ;  yet,  from  the 
unhappy  divisions  which  prevailed  in  these 
assembues,  their  deliberations  were  conducted 
with  much  of  the  violence  of  party  feeling ; 
and,  according  as  the  one  party  or  the  other 
pre\-ailed,  they  severally  hurled  spiritual 
thunder-bolts  against  their  doctrinal  rixids, 
as  if  against  the  enemies  of  God  himself. 
Of  the  aynod  of  Sardica  a  separate  and  more 
particular  account  will  be  anbeequently  given, 
oecause  on  the  authority  of  that  unimportant 
assemblv  the  church  of  Rome  grounds  the 
right  of  appeal  to  itself  before  any  other 
church.  In  the  whole,  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
one  synods  were  assembled  throughout  the 
universal  church  in  this  century.  The  prin- 
cipal subjects  which  engaged  tneir  attention 
related  to  Arianism,  which  waa  generally  re- 
jected by  the  western  church;  but  experi- 
enced various  vicissitudes  in  the  east,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  reigning 
power.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  this  heresy  gave  birth  to  numerous 
others.  Marcellus,  Photinus,  Macedoniua, 
and  Priscilian,  were  severally  betrayed  by 
their  violence  into  systems  no  less  revolting 
to  reason  and  conunon  sense  than  the  Arian 
impiettea.    Of  mXj  ayaoda  which  were  con. 
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vened  to  rfpilate  the  aflairs  of  the  church 
between  the  aecond  and  third  general  coun- 
cU«,  A.  D.  3Sl — 131,  more  than  half  of  tliat 
number  were  assembled  in   Africa : — no  in- 
considerable proof  of  the  vigilance  exercised 
by  the  local  bishops  over  the  interests  of 
that  portion  of  the  church  universal  com- 
mitted to  their  care.     In  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century   many  synods  were  held, 
some  eastern  and  others  western,  but  none 
of  them  possessed  peculiar  interest,     in  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  Zosimus,  bi- 
shop of  Rome,  absolved  the  herejiiarchs  I'e- 
lagius  and  CKlestius,  and  by  this  act  con- 
tinued their  errors.     On  the  latter  a]ipealing 
to  him  for  support,  Zosimus  sent  the  Sardican 
canon  to  a  council  held  at  the  time  in  Car- 
thage, as  if  that  canon  had  been  decreed  by 
the  council  of  Nice ;  because  it  allowed  tlie 
right  of  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome.     The 
African   council    rejected    it   with   disdain, 
having  found,  on  reference  to  the   eastern 
patriarchs,  that  no  >>uch  canons  belonged  to 
the  Nicene  council,  or  were  ever  before  heard 
of.     Thus  was  the  reputed  infallible  head  of 
an   equaUy  infallible  church  detected  in  a 
gross  act  of  imposition  ;  so  gross  as  to  com- 
pel our  good  bishop  Jewel  to  call  Zosimus 
"  s  forger  and  f&lsiAer  of  councils."     The 
same  pope  pronounced  hia  unerring  judg- 
ment In  the  dispute  between  the  bishops  of 
Aries  and  Vincennes ;  whilst  Boniface,  hia 
successor,  undex  the  influence  of  the  same 
inerranl  principle  and  in  the  plenitude  of  the 
same  apostolic  power,  reversed  that  judg- 
ment.     In  the  year  498,  Symmachus  and 
LaurentiuB  were  elected  to  the  pontificate  on 
the  same  day  by  different  parties;  and  while 
they  maintained  the  validity  of  their  respec- 
tive elections,  they  reciprocally  denounced 
each  other.     Where,  then,  did  infallibility 
reside  before  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Uotbs, 
gave  it  a  supposed  habitation  in  the  person 
of  Synunachus?     Theodoric,  an  Arian,  and 
conkCquentty  n  heretic  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romisn   church,  awarded  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter  to  SymroachuB ;  a  circumstance  which 
must  have  vitiated  the  boasted  apostolic  suc- 
cession in  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  there- 
fore have  deiitroyed  their  title  to  infallibility  ! 
Cabals  and  intrigues  fur  being  elected  to  the 
popedom  disgraced  the   commencement  of 
the  sixth  century.  Their  prevention  in  future, 
however,  was  decreed ;   and  certam   rules, 
having  in  view  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
western   church,    were    laid    down   by   two 
synods  convened  at  Rome  about  the  same 
time.    From  this  period  to  the  middle  of  the 
century,  upwards  of  twenty  local  meetings 
of  tlie  clergy  were  held  in  difTerent  parts  of 
Europe,   fifteen  in  Avia,  and  unty  foiu'  in 
Africa.  The  directions  for  the  married  clergy, 
which   occasionally    present    themselves    to 
view  in    the  proceedings  of   these    synods, 
prove  that  celibucy  was  not  at  this  period  a 
general  regulation;  while  coi/imunioH  in  both 
kinds  apjieara  to  have  been  an  established 
usage,     rhe  synods  which  were  held  during 
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the  remainder  of  the  sixth  century 
confined  to  France  and  Spain.  They  amoi 
in  number  to  twenty-six ;  and.  like  the  i 
of  the  minor  class  which  preceded  thi 
canons  are  interspersed  among  their  i 
which  have  in  view  the  security  of  chmi 
property,  and  the  righbt,  pri\-ileges,  M 
powers  of  the  different  ranks  of  the  cla| 
The  remaining  canons  relate  to  discipli^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  verai 
different  times  ordained  for  the  supj 
of  heretical  opinions,  for  the  Te\ 
both  the  married  and  celibate  cle 
the  fees  to  which  they  should  be 
the  performance  of  certain  dude 
of  them  is  to  be  foiuid  the  least 
for  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  nii 
church  of  Rome  j  so  that,  to  the  veiy 
of  the  sixth  century,  she  may  be  coi 
as  being  orthodox,  pure,  and  uql. 
Whatever  deference  sue  might  claun 
elder  branch  of  the  church  of  ('hrii^ 
raised  no  pretensions  to  a  lordly 
nence  over  the  rights  and  privilegt 
churches.  Her  jurisdiction  was  circ 
within  her  own  diocesan  boundarii 
beyond  them,  none  was  deoiandi 
the  commencement  of  the  seventh-^ 
however,  a  complete  change  took] 
this  respect,  so  that  if  a  compai 
stituted  between  the  tenets  which 
of  Rome  held  in  the  first  ages, 
which  she  subsequently  professed,!. 
else  period  at  which  the  novelties  con 
which  now  distinguish  her  from  her  £< 
self  might  easily  be  ascertained.  The 
of  St.  Benedict,  which  served  as  a  model 
the  other  monastic  fraternities  that 
subsequently  instituted,  was  founded 
early  part  of  this  century. 

As  the  history  of  synods  after 
century  dwindles  down  into  a  m< 
rative  of  the  unjutit  incroachmenti 
rupt   innovations   of  the   church 
and  of  the  ineffectual  struggles  of 
churches  in  various  parts  of  Lurofte  I* 
his  usurpation,  we   shall  close 
with  an  account  of  the  popish 
dica  and  of  the  protestant  synod 
After  a  long  night  of  darkness,  the  ^ 
ings  of  a  bright  day  were  jwrceived'tl « 
tance,  when,  in  the  fourteenth  centary^f 
celebrated  countryman,  the  immortal 
liffe,  appeared  as  the  precursor  of  the 
mation  from  popery.     The  light  inc 
during  the  succeeding   centur)',  wbeo 
brave  witnesses   for  the   truth,  John 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  suffered  mart>'rd( 
and  the  sixteenth  century  wni  favoured 
the  full  blaze  of  day  when  Luther  uvi 
lancthon  were  encouraged  and  sufipoj'i 
their  benevolent  and   arduous  und 
and  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
forms  of  superstition  and   idolat 
was  the  greatest  part  of  irradiati 
called  u|)on  to  rejoice  in  this  ligl 
some  of  the  best  patriots  in  those 
that  slighted  such  an  opportunity, 
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(Btilpawe  snpin^ness  or  neglect  has  been  a 
source  of  deei»  national  regret  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

The  Synod  or  Sardica  was  held  A.D.  3iT. 
The  emperora  Constans  and  Constantius,  be- 
ing anxious  to  restore  tltat  peace  to  the 
church  of  which  it  was  deprived  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  Anna's  herc'sy,  agreed  to  convene 
an  ecciesiasticai  assembly  in  Sardica,  a  city 
of  Maesia  on  the  verce  of  their  respective 
empires.  Ahotit  a  hundred  western  and 
seventy  eastern  bishops  attended  t  but  alter- 
cation, and  nut  debate,  ensued.  I'he  smaller 
party,  apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety, 
withdrew  to  a  town  in  Tlirace;  a  circura- 
atance  that  disclosed  the  first  sjinptoms  of 
discord  and  schism  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Before  this  period  the  right 
of  a{>peal  from  all  otlicr  churches  to  the  see 
of  Rome  had  not  been  claimed;  but  frum  it 
we  date  the  first  aspirations  of  Roman  pon- 
tiffs to  lordly  pre-eaiinenue,  and  lliey  bent 
their  reilless  energies  to  estnhlish  a  spiritual 
tyranny  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Ecclesiastics, excommunicated  liy  the  oriental 
or  African  churches,  fled  tu  Rome  for  refuge, 
one  after  another;  and  as  the  bishop  of  that 
city  afforded  them  his  protection,  i^atitied 
wm  he  was  at  every  occasion  vi'hick  made  it  ne- 
cessary, they,  in  order  to  testify  their  grati- 
tade,  unwittingly  compromised  the  rights  of 
the  cler)?y,  when,  to  ttie  cvtent  of  their  indi- 
vidual sanction,  they  invested  him  with  the 
appellant  jurisdiction.  Among  the  refugees 
at  Rome  was  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. Athanaaius,  persecuted  by  the  Arian 
party  in  the  east,  knelt  as  a  suppliant  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Vatican.  J  alius  gladly 
eapou'icd  his  cause,  and  declared  him  to  have 
been  illegally  condemned  ;  a  declaration  that 
seemed  to  come  with  authority,  but  which 
the  eastern  bishops  opposed  as  an  usurpation 
of  un<hie  power,  Tliey  went  fio  far  as  even 
to  excommunicate  Hokius,  {iaudentius,  Ju- 
lius the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  others,  on  the 
alleged  assumption  of  authority.  They  main- 
tained the  principle  laid  down  in  the  canons, 
that  the  jud^meut  passed  on  any  individual, 
cither  by  an  eastern  or  western  synod,  ought 
to  be  conRrmed  by  the  other.  And  while 
they  complained  that  the  bishops  of  the  west 
should  disturb  the  whole  church  on  account 
of  one  or  two  troublesome  fellowB,  they  ac- 
cused them  of  arrogantly  attemptmg  to  estab- 
liah  a  new  law  for  the  purpose  of  empower- 
ing themselves  to  re-e.xamine  what  had  been 
already  determined.  Chryaostom,  too,  in  his 
distress,  implored,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
the  interference  of  Innocent,  the  then  occu- 
pant of  the  papal  chair,  with  the  emperor  of 
the  east,  for  the  purpose  of  nrocuring  a  re- 
versal of  the  sentence  of  aeposition  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  an  obscure  synod  in 
the  suburbs  of  Chalceaon.  But  that  father 
never  once  supposed  that  the  Roman  poiiiiff 
bad  any  right  to  hear  his  cause.  His  appeal 
lay  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free  and 
general  council,  from  a  packed  assembly 
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which  the  empress  Eudoxia  had  been  mstrn- 
mental  in  calling  together,  in  order  to  effect 
his  ruin.  As  these  two  cases  of  Athanasiua 
and  Chrysoatom  are  pleaded  by  Romish 
writers  in  support  of  the  appellant  authority 
with  which  they  invest  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  e.tamine  the 
stability  of  this  ground-work,  on  which  is 
laid  the  immense  structure  of  papal  suprem- 
acy. Ho.'iius,  who  presided  in  the  Sardican 
synod,  as  he  did  at  ei'ery  council  where  he 
happened  to  be  present,  is  reported  to  have 
proposed  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
Rome  out  of  respect  to  the  chair  of  8t.  Peter, 
and  not,  as  wa*  ruled  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
to  the  bishops  of  the  neighbouringf  province, 
when  any  decision  had  been  come  to  in  a  pro- 
vincial aynod.  liut  what  is  the  language  of 
the  proposition  made  by  llosius  f  "  if  it  be  a 
favourite  object  with  you,  let  us  honour  the 
memory  of  Peter,  so  tnat  a  letter  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  rlulius,  bishop  of  Rome,  by  those 
who  decided  on  the  matter;  that,  if  neces- 
sarj',  the  judgment  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
bi.shups  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  that  he 
may  appoint  some  to  hear  the  cause."  Here 
neither  canon  nor  scripture  is  referred  to; 
while  it  is  left  optional  with  the  assembly 
whether  deference  was  or  was  not  to  be  paid 
to  Julius,  who  is  simply  styled  <rurnrIff«toiroj, 
"  .a  fellow-bishop."  The  fourth  canon  of 
this  jjynod  ordains,  "  that  an  archbishop,  &c., 
deposed  by  a  provincial  synod,  must  not  be 
expelled,  until  the  bishop  of  Rome  shall 
determine  whether  the  cause  shall  be  re- 
examined;" and  the  fifth  canon  decrees, 
"that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  if  he  deem  it 
proper,  shall  order  a  rehearing  of  the  matter ; 
that,  if  convenient,  he  shall  send  deputies 
for  the  purpose  ;  if  not,  that  he  should  leave 
the  decision  of  the  case  to  the  synod  itself." 
From  the  third  and  fourth  canons  it  appears 
that  a  novelty  in  discipline  is  established,  and 
made  obligatory  on  the  churches  of  both 
empires,  but  only  !)y  a  handful  of  bishops  be- 
longing to  one  of  them ;  and  from  the  fifth, 
thitt  the  bishop  of  Rome,  if  he  deemed  a 
judgment  erroneous,  might  convene  a  new 
council  and  send  deputies  to  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconsidering  the  matter.  These 
canons,  no  doubt,  were  very  flattering  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Roman  twntiff,  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  are  pleaded  m  behalf  of  his  su- 
premacy; but  how  preposterous  is  it  to 
ascribe  tliat  to  a  hiunan  lasv,  which,  it  is  as- 
serted, belongs  to  him  by  the  law  of  (iod  ! 
There  are  other  canons  regulating  the  inter- 
course between  bi^tliops  and  the  imperial 
court ;  after  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to 
make  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  petitions  which  tlicy  intended 
to  prefer.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
can  never  he  rescued  from  the  imputation  of 
being  forgeries.  For,  I.  'I'hey  were  never 
received  by  either  the  eastern  or  African 
church  as  general  laws.  At  the  sixth  coun- 
cil of  Carthage,  .Austin  strenuously  denied 
tlie  right  of  appeal  to  the  Roman  see,  «.U 
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though  a  letter  has  been  forced  in  his  name, 
■trenuously  conlcncling  for  it,  which  i»  now 
deposited  among  the  pious  frauds  of  the 
Vatican.  It  happened,  also,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  that  Appiariu'i,  who  had 
Leen  excommunicated  bvthe  African  bitihuiis, 
applied  to  Zostinus,  bishop  of  Rome.  This 
pontiff  furlhwith  §ent  them  the  Surdican 
canon,  which  conferred  on  him  the  right  of 
appeal.  This  they  indignantly  rejected,  in- 
■ainuch  as  their  predecessopj,  who  attended 
the  council  of  Sar<lica,  left  no  recoril  of  it ; 
and  because  the  easitfm  patriarch;!,  wlioni 
they  consulted  on  the  occ:uion,  not  only  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  any  such  canon 
being  in  existence,  but  furnished  their  bre- 
thren w'iih  an  exact  copy  of  the  Nicene 
canonn,  among  which  the  Sardican  one  was 
not  to  be  found.  2.  The  Sardican  ranona 
were  not  inserted  in  the  code  of  cnuonii  ap- 
proved of  by  the  council  of  (."halcedon. 
3.  The  council  which  passed  them  is  not 
reckoned,  even  by  the  church  of  Rome,  as 
one  of  the  eighteen  general  councils,  whose 
authority  it  acknowledges  ;  nor  does  Bellar<. 
mine  himself  say  that  it  is  one  of  those  coun- 
cils which  his  church  receives  in  part  and 
rejects  in  part,  4,  When  the  western  bishops 
entreated  the  emperor  Theodosiua  to  sum- 
raon  a  council,  A.D.  407.  eo  far  were  they 
from  making  any  allusion  to  the  doctrine 
of  on  appeal  to  the  Roraan  see,  that  thev 
distinctly  disclaimed  the  thought  of  sucK 
a  prerogative,  and  only  sought  the  fellow- 
iihip  of  a  common  arbitration.  5.  Lastly,  if, 
as  ihe  historian  Sozomcn  eavs,  the  Sardi- 
can synod  wrote  to  Julius,  bisliop  of  Home, 
to  apprize  him  of  what  they  hacl  done,  and 
of  their  decrees  being  drawn  up  in  the  spirit 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  purport  of  the 
letter  was  not  so  strong  as  that  which  they 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  in 
which  they  pray  it  to  give  its  sufirage  to 
the  determinutiun  of  the  couDcil,  additional 
suspicions  arc  created.  From  ail  ttic^e  cir- 
cumstances taken  together,  it  is  evident  that 
no  value  ii  to  be  attached  to  the  decrees  of 
this  obscure  council ;  and  that,  although 
due  respect  was  paid  to  .'^t.  Peter's  chair,  it 
was  no  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority 
of  its  possessor  as  to  ecclesiastical  authority 
or  jurisdiction. 

The  Svnou  or  Dort.  The  Dutch  churches 
forsook  the  communion  of  the  corrupt 
church  of  Rome  soon  after  the  church  of 
ICngland  had  cast  otT  the  papal  yoke ;  and 
they  were  generously  aided  in  their  endea- 
vours to  recover  their  civil  and  rehgious 
liberties  by  our  good  queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  wise  counsellors.  The  first  Christian 
teachers  among  them  were  Lutherans;  but 
in  process  of  time,  the  celebrity  of  Geneva 
as  a  place  of  public  instruction  for  ministers 
of  religion  induced  the  majority  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  to  repair  to  that  uni- 
versity; nnd,  as  might  naturally  lie  expected, 
they  imported  into  the  Low  Countries  the 
peculiar  views  of  Calvin  and  Bcza  on  the 
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subject  of  pretlesiination.     It  is  jn 
scrx'ed  by  Le  Vassor,   *'  Some 
landers  had  boldly  defended  this  doctnSM 
fore  Arminiiu  became  a  m.ini:ster  at 
dam  and  a  professor  at  Leyden,  and! 
before  Gomarus  had   risen  up 
I'beir  writings  are  still  extant ;  altb 
true  that  certain   ministers,  who 
hasty,   exerted    themselves    to   br 
authors  and  their  productions  into  da 
but  the  States  of  Holland  uniformly  I 
this  impetuous  zeal.     The  professottj 
den  were  allowed  a  perfect  liherty  i 
ing  confortoably  to  the  sentiments  i 
lancthon  ;  and  when  Arminiu*  vas  ' 
that  university,  his  opiiuons  wrere 
known ;   for  ne  had  declared  them  in 
church  of  Amsterdam,  from  the 
of  which  he  received  Tcry  hone 
menials.     Gomarus,  and  many  othe 
same  opinion,  having  entered  into  conv 
tion   with    Arminius,    made    no   scruple 
acknowledging  immediately  that  the 
ence  of  sentimenta   which   existed  bet 
them  did  not  at  all  concern  the  found 
of  the  Reformation.     True  it  is,  that  ( 
nis  did  not  remain  long  on  good  tertnii 
Arminius.     Whether  he  had  taken 
at  the  reputation  of  his  new  coUea 
enemies  of  .Xrminius  had   found' 
|irovoke  the  anger  of  Gomarus  by  i 
ful  insinuatiou  ur  other;  he  I'iolently 
fitce  ajfiiinst  a  man  whom,  some  timel 
he  looked  upon  aa  orthodox."    'l"he  ! 
of  the  parly  of  .Arminius  in  Holland,  i 
death  of  that  great  man,  to  obtain  a  i 
for  their  opinions,    are  matters  of 
'Hie  political  circumstances  of  that  ca 
and  of  Kurope  in  tjeneral  were  at  that  ] 
very  peculiar,  and  exercised  great  in 
in   the   convening   and  conducting   of  i 
famous  ecclesiastical  assembly,  the  Synod  < 
Dort ;  but  in  a  sketch  like  this,  thev  can  < 
be  briefly  mentioned.     Frederic,  the  ( 
Palatine,  married  Elizabeth  the  only  > 
ter  of  our  king  James  the  First;  hei 
nhew  to  Maurice  the  prince  of  Omn^ 
he  sent  his  Heidelberg  divines  to  thM 
to  as>iist  his  uncle  in   tl)e  condemnation  i 
the  Remonstrant   party,   as   the  .-VmiiD 
were  generally   called,    and   to  grstify 
polemical  father-in-law  in  the  ovcrthM*  < 
the  heretical  Vorstius.     lo  return,  htl 
ally  expected  both  of  his  relations  to  ■' 
in  his  grand   enterprise  of   seicing 
crown  of  Bohemia ;  in  which,  soon  ( 
banishment  of  the   Remoostrsats, 
pletely  succeeded, — though  he  su 
lost  that  crown  and  all  his  hereditaryj 
sions,  and  embroiled    nearly  the 
protestant  Europe  in  the  famoui  1 
war. 

The  Remonstrants,  according  to  ] 
in  the  ample  notes  to  his  translatiaa^ 
"  Works  of  Arminius,"  had  lang  i  , 
have  their  "  Five  PoinU"  of  docinnai 
for  adjudication  either  before  a 
synod,  to  prepare  matters  for  a  i 
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re  them  brought  at  once  before  a 
MNMci/  of  proteatant  divines.  Bat 
nitta  wonla  listen  to  neither  of  these 

proposals.  If  a  prtmncial  synod 
ivened,  especially  in  that  province 
)  which  roost  needed  such  a  remedy, 
n  well  knew,  from  trial,  how  diffi- 
otild  be  to  combat  and  refute  the 
d  popular  argtiments  of  the  Keroon- 
rhen  lx>th  parties  were  placed  nearly 
lality  in  the  same  assembly ;  and  if 
I  couiteil  of  Protestants  was  sum- 
•gether,  they  were  certain  that  the 
i  of  Arminius  would,  without  demur, 
nised  as  integral  parts  of  scripture 
td  consequently  entitled  not  only  to 
I,  (which  was  all  that  the  Remon- 
lad  desired,)  but  to  the  especial 
i  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  latter 
IS  anticipated,  from  the  immense 
ranee  which  the  Lutheran  divines, 
the  small  states  of  Germany,  and 
er  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
re  nad  in  such  a  council.  Numer- 
papers  on  this  subject  were  written 
iiblic  functionaries  of  the  different 

in  the  year  1617 ;  among  which 

the  composition  of  the  learned 
who  conducted  the  arguments  in 

a  general  council,  are  very  conspi- 
*  the  superior  ability  which  they 
A  national  tynod  was  therefore  the 
dy  which  the  wisdom,  or  rather  the 
trudence,  of  the  Calvinists  could 
for  removing  the  maladies  under 

churches  of  Holland  were  at  that 

iring.     In  showing  cause  for  their 

;,  they  were  placed  in  an  awkward 

for    they    perceived,    that    the 

reasons  to  be  adduced  for  the 
of  this  measure  would  extend  too 
night,  in  the  hands  of  their  able 
s,  be  made  to  apply  with  greater 

>  the  convening  of  a  general  coun- 

BJgns  which  Prince  Maurice  had 
shed  against  the  ancient  liberties 
al  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  (each 
possessed  by  the  act  of  Union  the 
management  of  its  own  affairs,) 
in  a  course  of  execution.  Dy  the 
id  illegal  removal  of  the  old  burgo- 
id  governors,  and  the  appointment 
les ;  by  the  preponderance  which 
ly-elected  individuals  gave  to  their 
in  their  election  of  persons  to  fill 
r  offices  of  state  in  the  various 
ich  had  been  ill-affected  towards 
and  arbitrary  power ;  and  by  the 
d  scandalous  reports  which  were 
md  industriously  propagated  re- 
le  alleged  secret  intentions  of  Bar- 
the  Arminians  to  deliver  up  their 

>  the  Spaniards;  the  prince  was 
succeed  in  his  ambitious  enter- 

'o  the  party,  therefore,  that  had 
his  views  he  willingly  save  all  the 
his  influence,  and  that  of  the 
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States  Cienera],  the  majority  of  whom,  in 
virtue  of  the  late  unlawful  changes  effected 
in  the  provinces,  were  favourable,  not  only 
to  Calvinism,  but  to  any  measure  which  the 
prince  might  think  fit  to  propose.    It  was  in 
allusion  to  the  revolution,  thus  craftily  com- 
pleted, that  Dogerman,  as  president  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  told  Episcopius,  in  a  sarcastic 
style,  as  Hales  tells  us,  "  You  may  remem- 
ber what  you  told  the  foreign  divines  in  yoar 
letter  to  tnem,  that  there  had  of  late  been  « 
great  metamorphosis  in  the  state ;  you  are 
no  longer  judges  and  men  in  power,  but  per- 
sons wider  citation."    In  such  a  state  of 
a£&ir8,  an  ordinance  of  government  waa 
easily  obtained    for   convening  a  national 
synod,  which  was  to  consist  of  native  divinea 
appointed  by  the  different  classes  and  pret- 
byteriea,  of  civil  deputies  chosen  out  of  each 
province  by  the  states,  and  of  foreign  divines 
deputed  by  such  churches  as  had  adopted 
both  the  plittform  and  the  doctrine  of  Geneva. 
The  temper  and  intolerant  conduct  of  Uie 
various  ecclesiastical  meetings  with  whom 
ratted  the  inland  appointments,  had  been  but 
too  apparent;  and  time  had  not  mollified 
their  intolerant  principles;  for,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  freafa  race  of  magistrates,  they  were 
emboldened  to  effect  a  schism  in  many  of 
the  chief  towns,  and  forcibly  to  exclude  the 
Arminian  ministers  from  the  churches  which 
they  occupied.    In  other  towns,  in  which 
these  bold  practices  could  not  be  attempted 
with  anv  probability  of  success,  they  em- 
ployed the  ecclesiastical  arms  of  the  classes, 
provincial  synods,  and  other  packed  vestry- 
meetings,  the  members  of  which  (consisting 
generallv  of  CaMnists)  summoned  before 
them  all  the  chief  Arminian  pastors  in  the 
various  districts,  accused  them  of  holding 
heterodox  opinions  on  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination, and  suspended  or  expelleo  them 
from  the  ministry.    This  work  of  expulsion 
and  suspension  was  carried  on  by  the  domi- 
nant party,  even  during  the  time  in  which 
the  fate  of  Arminianism  was  in  a  course  of 
determination  by  the  synod  of  Dort :  so  that, 
had  that  for-famed  and  reverend  assembly 
decided  in  favour  of  a  toleration  of  the  Ar- 
minian doctrines,  the  minor  church-meetings 
had  left  few  ministers  of  that  persecuteid 
denomination  to  profit  from  such  a  decision. 
The  Calvioiatic  account  of  this  summary  and 
iniquitous  process  is  thus  given,  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Acts  of  the  National  Synod: 
"And  since  there  were  several  pastors  m 
that  province,  [Guelderland,]  some  of  whom 
had  been  suspected  of  many  other  errors 
beside  the  Five  Points  of  the  Remonstrants, 
others  of  them  had  illegally  intruded  into  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  while  others  were  men 
of  profligate  habits ;  certain  persons  of  this 
description  being  cited  before  the  [provin- 
cial] synod  [of  Guelderland  and  Zutphen, 
held  at  Amheim,  in  July,  1618,]  were  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry  for  some  of  the 
before-mentioned  reasons,  and  by  no  means 
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•a  account  of  the  whikm  contained  in  tbe 
Five  Point*  of  the  Kemonstranta,  which  waa 
reaerred  for  the  cognizance  of  the  national 
^nod.  The  trial  of  the  rest  of  these  men 
beinif  dismiased  in  the  name  of  the  ajrnod, 
was  committed  to  a  deputation  from  their 
Itodj,  to  whom  the  States  added  certain  of 
their  own  delegates.  When  they  had  follj 
investigated  the  cases  of  these  men  in  their 
classes,  they  sospended  some  of  them  from 
the  ministry,  and  entirely  remored  others." 
In  the  very  able  memorial  which  the  Re- 
monstrants, on  their  arrival  at  the  spiod, 
presented  to  the  foreign  members,  it  is  justly 
observed,  respecting  those  who  were  accused 
of  having  taught,  beside  the  Five  Points, 
those  doctrines  which  were  contrary  to  the 
fundamentals  of  faith :  "  Such  particular 
cases  do  not  in  anv  manner  affect  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  Remonstrants,  but  concern 
those  alone  who  may  be  found  guilty  of 
them.  Nor  are  we  adverse  to  the  issuing  of 
ecclesiastical  censures  against  such  persons, 
provided  they  be  lawfully  put  upon  their 
trials,  and  fairly  heard  in  defence  of  them- 
selves against  such  charges."  Because  the 
members  of  these  Calvinistic  provincial  sy- 
nods could  not  be  long  absent  from  their 
respective  congregations,  such  galloping 
commissions  as  these,  endowed  with  ample 
powers,  were  appointed  to  traverse  every 
province  in  which  Arminianism  had  been 
planted ;  and  they  soon  showed  to  the  world 
the  most  compendious  method  of  rooting 
out  reputed  heresies.  Their  track  through 
the  land  resembled  that  of  the  angel  of 
destruction;  it  was  marked  by  anguish, 
mourning,  and  desolation.  After  this  de- 
tail, eRtabUshed  by  the  synodical  documents 
themselves,  few  words  will  suffice  to  point 
out  tbe  purely  Calvinistic  constitution  of  the 
synod  of  Dort.  When  very  few  Remon- 
strant ministers  remained  in  the  land,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  ejected  from  the  church 
or  under  suspension,  it  was  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  procure  an  assemblage  of  men  that 
were  of  one  heart  respecting  the  main  object 
that  was  then  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

In  the  original  order  for  holding  the  sy- 
nod,  and  in  the  list  appended  to  it,  as  they 
were  both  passed  by  tbe  States- General,  no 
mention  was  made  of  inviting  any  other 
churches,  except  those  of  England,  France, 
the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  and  Switzerland ;  and 
it  was  a  matter  postponed  for  further  delibe- 
ration, whether  any  invitation  should  be 
trasmitted  to  the  churches  of  Bremen,  Bran- 
denburgh,  Geneva,  and  Nassau.  The  clergy 
of  the  principality  of  Anhalt  were  not  in* 
vited  to  the  Synod,  because  their  opinions 
were  understood  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  Remonstrants,  the  ancient  confession 
adopted  by  their  churches  being  decided  on 
the  subject  of  conditional  predestination. 
The  divines  of  Bremen  were  viewed  as  men 
inclined  too  much  to  moderate  counsels,  and 
on  that  account  improper  representatives  in 
an  assembly  that  intended  to  carry  every 
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Mopositkm  with  the   ■■— "^-"'y  tt  fane 
Tlie  divines  of  &andaibai|fa  were  the  fast 
of  those  invited.     Indw^  no  iantataon  wia 
transmitted  to  them,  till  tlw  sftate  and  tosipcr 
of  their  churches  had  been  aacntaiBed  «n 
tolerable  accuracy;  and  when  it  wm  gat- 
rally  thought  that  the  depaties  &wb  dtt 
electorate  were  tractable  uid  wooU  CaOav 
in  the  train  of  the  Contia-Bf  inuasli  MBtM,  it 
waa  determined  to  amnmon  them  to  the  n- 
nod.   It  was  for  aome  time  a  matter  of  dont 
with  the  leading  men  of  Holland,  whctkr 
thev  ought  to  invite  the  divinea  at  Gcaen 
ana  Naasau,  two  of  the  greaieat  nonaiei 
of  Calvinism,  to  be  preaent  at  the  tnti. 
The  cause  of  thia  demur  waa,  to  avesd  tb 
appearance  of  partiality,  which  tht^  jalh 
thought  all  the  world  would  have  in^oM 
to  them  had  they  convened  an  aaaenbly  esa- 
aisting  only  of  Calvinistic  doctors.    Tokop 
up  this  semblance  of   moderation,  the  tf- 
nodical  aummona  waa   not  tranamitttd  to 
those  divines  when  they  were  sent  to  Ac 
churches  of  other  statea  and  conntxiei.  Bit 
when  Prince  Manrice'a  schemes  of  seote 
aggrandiaement  and  political  power  bad  mt- 
ceeded  beyond  hia  atmoct  wishes,  tfacj  i* 
longer  studied  to  "  avoid  the  ^vpeanactif 
evil,"  but  boldly  aununoned  all  those  £• 
vines  about  whose  presence  at  the  synod  Acf 
had  formerly  hesiuted.     This  was  a  Mt 
notable  and  certain  method  of  proconf  t 
strict  Calvinian  uniformity  in  tnenenkai 
On  this  topic.    Hales,    in  hia  letters  fo* 
Dort,  to  the   English    ambassador  at  Ai 
Hague,  says,  "  For  a  general  confeanoa  d 
faith,  at  least  so  far  as  those  churches  itntik 
who  have   delegates   here   in  the  tjtti,l 
think  his  project  very  possible,  there  bcif 
no  point  of    faith   in   which  they  fife' 
Great  interest  was    made  at  the  coottf 
France,  to  procture  the  attendance  of  im- 
tiea  from  the  reformed   churches  of  ■ 
country ;  but  the  king  of  France  proinMKi 
the  Protestant  clerj^y  within  his  dooiMB 
from  becoming  members  of  the  synod.  > 
assistbg  at  its  deliberations. 

The  letters  of  the  States- General,  innti* 
the  foreign  divines  to  the  national  tJM 
were  issued  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  iSlSioi 
the  members  were  summoned  to  mcd  up 
ther  in  the  city  of  Dort.  on  the  fintdir' 
November  in  the  same  year.  The  kttoiif 
invitation  to  the  divines  of  the  United  n» 
vinces  were  dated  Sept.  20th,  and  tbtiji^ 
of  Dort  was  formally  opened  Nov.  U* 
Whosoever  caaU  hia  eye  over  the  liittf  * 
foreign  divinea  that  composed  this  la*  ' 
Protestant  councils,  will  find  scairdjo* 
man  who  had  not  distinguished  hiaatf  ^ 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  doctnK* 
c<inditional  predestination,  and  wbom^ 
consequently  disqualified  from  adiif  ^ 
part  of  an  impartial  judge  of  the  ertat* 
Usioua  differences,  or  that  of  a  ftace^^ 
This  caused  the  famous  DanidTifcw** 
observe,  that  "  no  persons  were  »■•'''? 
to  Dort  who  were  not  weD  knows  to  h^ 
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Otu  promoterg  of  Calrin's  predestination.  In 
former  ages,  men  were  arcustomed,  tirst  to 
go  the  council-),  and  then  to  declare  tbeir 
•entimente :  just  the  reverse  of  this  ii)  the 
practice  in  our  days;  for  no  one  could  he 
admitted  into  the  synod  of  Dort  unless  he 
had  previously  manifested  the  bearing'  of  his 
opinions." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  preceding 
statement,  hy  what  kind  of  eccIeBiaMlical 
management  the  Remonstrants  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  having  any  deputies  in  tlie  sy- 
nod of  Dort.  .So  completely  had  the  Cal- 
vinistic  plan  of  exclusion  succeeded,  that 
three  of  the  members  from  Utrecht  were  the 
only  Remonstrants  in  that  synod,  l^e  rea- 
son of  their  being  there  at  all,  was,  because 
that  province  wa.s  almoist  equally  divided 
between  Remonstrant  and  CalWoist  churches, 
aod  it  had  been  agreed  that  three  of  each 
denomination  should  be  summoned.  But 
so  obno.viou9  were  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants  to  their  ad- 
versaries, tliat  they  would  not  allow  even 
those  three  individuals  to  have  a  place  in 
the  seat  of  judgment.  In  the  twenty-fourth 
session  it  was  unanimously  declared,  that 
they  could  only  be  reputed  an  cited  persons ; 
however,  as  the  Acts  e-tpress  it,  "  that  this 
synod  might  not  be  exposed  to  calumnies, 
»a  if  they  wished  to  exclude  them,  it  was 
allowed  them  to  sit  among  the  judges  "  on 
five  conditions,  the  chief  of  which  were, 
"  that  while  the  afTaira  of  the  Remonstrants 
were  under  discussion,  they  should  not  dis- 
turb the  proceedings  of  the  synod  by  un- 
aeasonahle  interruptions,  and  not  acquaint 
their  party  with  anything  done  or  said  m  the 
■ynoa,  which  concerned  their  cause."  Two 
of  them,  after  a  day's  debberation,  united 
themselves  with  their  suffering  brethren ; 
and  the  third,  who  was  a  layman,  had  seen 
enough  of  the  partial  conduct  of  that  vene- 
rable assembly  to  induce  him  to  absent  him- 
self from  their  further  deliberations.  As  the 
Remonstrants  formed  no  part  of  the  mem- 
bers convened,  it  was  debated,  in  the  fourth 
session,  how  they  ought  to  be  summoned. 
It  was  proposed  and  resolved,  that  a  letter 
should  be  composed  and  sent  to  the  whole 
body,  that  they  might  depute  three  out  of 
each  province  as  deputies  to  the  synod.  The 
president  Bogerman  then  incjutred,  if  all 
the  Remonstrants  were  to  be  admitted  :  the 
president  uf  the  lay  commissioners  answer- 
ed, that  the  ecclesiastical  president  and  the 
secretaries  should  receive  a  private  explana- 
tion from  him  rcapetling  their  numbers. 
In  the  interview  which  the  two  presidents 
and  the  secretaries  had  together,  they  con- 
certed matters  so  well,  that  next  day  the 
preceding  resolution  for  writing  to  the  whole 
Dody  was  withdrawn  for  amendment ;  and 
it  was  finally  agreed,  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  lay  commission- 
ers, what  persons,  and  how  many,  should  be 
oonvened.  These  gentlemen  selected  thir- 
teen of  the  Remonstrants,  to  each  of  whom 
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they  addressed  a  letter  of  citation,  com- 
manding them  to  appear  before  the  synod, 
"  within  fourteen  days  after  the  receipt  of 
it  without  any  tergiversation,  excuse,  or  ex- 
ception, that  in  it  they  might  freely  propose, 
explain,  and  defend  the  before-mentioned 
five  points  a.s  far  as  they  were  able  and 
sliould  deem  to  be  necessary."  In  the  mean 
time  the  Remonstrants,  without  knowing  the 
resolution  of  the  synod,  had  deputed  three 
of  their  body  from  Leyden,  to  obtain  leave 
for  their  appearance  at  the  synod,  in  a  com- 
petent number  and  under  safe  conduct,  to 
defend  their  cause.  On  making  their  request 
known  to  the  lay  commissioners,  they  were 
informed  of  the  resolution  which  had  passed 
the  synod  only  the  preceding  day.  To  which 
they  replied,  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  cite 
those  to  justify  themselves  who  were  both 
ready  ancf  willing  to  come  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ;  and  that  if  they  persisted  in  proceed- 
ing with  their  plan  of  citation,  they  would 
by  that  act  furnitih  just  cause,  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  all  good  men,  to  entertain 
strange  notions  and  suspicions  of  the  synod- 
ical  proceedings.  Not  being  permitted  to 
choose  those  men  from  their  own  body  whom 
tbey  deemed  the  f>est-([ualifled  to  state  and 
defend  their  cause,  they  accounted  it  an  ad- 
djtional  hardship,  that  their  enemies  should 
assume  that  unlawful  authority  to  them- 
selves. But  neither  at  that  time  nor  after- 
wards, when  they  wished  to  add  two  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  brethren  to  their 
number,  were  their  representations  of  the 
least  avail.  On  the  sixth  of  December  these 
valiant  defenders  of  the  truth  arrived,  and 
rcqueiited,  by  a  deputation,  to  be  allowed 
a  few  days  to  unpack  their  books,  arrange 
their  papers,  &c.  But  they  were  command- 
ed immediately  to  appear  in  a  body  before 
the  synod,  and  to  prefer  their  own  request. 
They  were  introduced  by  their  brethren  of 
Utrecht,  and  ordered  to  sit  down  at  a  long 
table  placed  in  the  middle  uf  the  hall.  Epis. 
copius  then,  with  the  permission  of  the  pre- 
sident, addressed  an  apostolic  greeting  to  the 
synod  ;  and,  having  repeated  the  request  pre- 
viouKly  made,  he  said,  that  "  the  cited  Re- 
monstrants appeared  there  to  defend  their 
good  and  righteous  cause  before  that  vene- 
rable assembly,  by  reasons  and  arguments 
drawn  from  the  word  of  (Jod, — or  else  to  be 
confuted  and  better-informed  from  the  same 
word.  Jn  reference  to  the  favour  which  they 
had  asked,  they  left  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  States-General, 
being  ready  on  their  parts,  immediately  and 
without  delay,  to  cngace  in  a  conference,  if 
that  should  be  required."  Then  were  they 
desired  to  withdraxv  into  a  chamber  prepared 
for  them  adjoining  the  hall  of  thesynod.  After 
some  time  spent  in  deliberation,  they  were 
recalled,  and  informed  by  the  president,  that 
they  would  be  expected  at  the  synod  next 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  He  added,  accord- 
ing to  Halea,  "  that  they  came  not  to  con- 
ference, neither  did  the  synod  profess  theou. 
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••Ivea  an  adverse  party  against  tbeni.     Con- 
ferences had  been  heretotore  held  to  no  pur- 
pone,     lliey  ought  to  have  heeded  the  words 
of  the   letters  by  which   they   were  cited. 
They  were  called,  not  to  conference,  but  to 
propose  their  opinions  with  their  reason*, 
■ndf  leave  it  to  the  8>'nod  to  judge  of  tbcm." 
Epiacopiua  replied,  that  it  was  not  neceasary 
•o  nicely  to  criticine  the  word  conference, 
and  that  they  had  come  there  with  no  other 
view  than  to  treat  about  the  doctrines  which 
were  controverted,  according  to  the  aum- 
mons  which  they  had   received.     The  next 
day,  Dec.  "th,  the  Reroonstrants  were  called 
in,  when  after   Episcupius  had  desired  and 
obtained  leave  to  xpcak,  he  uttered  an  ora- 
tion, the  delivery  of  which  occupied  nearly 
two  houn,  and  which,  on  account  of  the 
noble  sentiments  contained  in  it,  deserves 
to  be  recorded  iu  lettem  of  gold.  The  grace- 
fulness, force,  and  energy  with  whicii  it  wag 
■poken,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  au- 
ditory as  drew  tears  from  several  of  them, 
and  even  from  some  of  the  stales'  deputies. 
This  eHVct  gave  mij^hty  umbrage  to  the  cho- 
leric Uogcrman,  who,  as  president,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hales's  account,  "  signified  unto 
Episcopius,  that,  because  there  were  in  his 
speech   many  things  considerable,    he  was 
tlierefore  to  deliver  the  copy  of  it.     Episco- 
pius replied,  that  he  bad  none  handsomely 
written:  if  the  synod  would  have  patience, 
he  would  cause  a  fair  transcript  to  be  drawn 
for  thein.     But  this  excuse  would  not  serve ; 
fair  or  foul,  deliver  it  up  he  must,  and  so  he 
did."     In  the  session,  Dec.  10,  after  thfe  pre- 
sident had  ceased  to  apeak,  he  desired  the 
Remonstrants  to  proceed  with  their  expla- 
nation and  defence  of  the  five  points.  Tney 
requested  leave  to  have  a  paper   read    by 
Episcopius.     Bogerman  would  not  consent 
to  this ;  but  the  lay  president  ordered  ano- 
ther of  the  Remonstrants,  Bernard  Dwinglo, 
to  read  it.     This  very  convincing  document 
was  addressed  to  the  synod,  and  consisted  of 
two  parts,     it  may  be   seen  at  full  length  in 
the  acts,  and  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  great  men  whose  holy  cause  it  defenaed. 
The  first   part   declared,  that   the  Remon- 
strants did   not  own  the  members  of  the 
synod  for  lawful  judges,  because  the  great 
majority  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
foreign  divines,    were  their  professed  ene- 
mies; and  that  most  of  the  inland  divines 
then  assembled,    as  well  as  those  whose 
representatives  they  were,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  unhappy  schism  which  was  made  in 
the  churches  of  Holland.     The  second  part 
contained  the  twelve  (lualifications,  of  which 
the  Remonstrants  thought  a  well-constituted 
synod  Nhould  consist.      The  obsen-ance  of 
the  stipulations  proposed  in  it,  they  would 
gladly  have  obtamcd  from  the  synod,  aver- 
ring that  they  were  exceedingly  equitable, 
and  that  the  Protestants  had  oOered  similar 
conditions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Papists, 
and  the  Calviiii&u  for  the  direction   of  the 
^Artherans.     The  production  of  such  a  mass 
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of  evidence  ftwn  writers 
persuasion,  m  favour  of 
moderate  measures,  ari  ° 
of  interested  parties 
judges, — gave  dreadfut  mi 
erful  body  in  the  synod,  and  especially i 
they  were  charged  with  being  at  once  pUi 
tiff,  judge,  ana  jury.  No  one  can  fonni 
adequate  conception  of  the  scene 
followed  the  reading  of  this  docnma 
Bogerman,  the  Remonstrants,  the  lay  p 
sident  and  the  commissioners,  were  wi 
interlocutors  during  that  session  and 
succeeding  one  which  was  held  in  the  tSti 
noon  of  the  same  day.  Dogertnan  laboni 
hard  to  show,  that,  by  denying  the  com 
tency  and  impartial  constitution  of  the 
bunol  before  which  they  were  siumnoa 
they  in  reality  were  guilty  of  diaSectkB 
the  higher  powers,  who  had  appou 
convened  the  sjTiod  ;  and  that,  (ly  ( 
the  majority  of  the  members  with  ' 
authors  of  the  schism,  they  had  in  eU 
accused  the  Prince  of.  Orange  and  the  S?n 
(ieneral,  because  those  great  personages] 
frequented  the  separate  meetings.  In  i 
euce  to  the  latter  circumstance,  which 
cecdingly  galled  him  and  the  inland  dir 
he  said,  "  Tlie  proper  time  has 
arrived  for  discussing  it.  Out  whe 
have  been  proved  to  the  synod, 
of  doctrine  is  sanctioned  by  the 
those  who  have  departed  from  it, 
arc  consequently  guilty  of  the  sell 
appear  in  their  true  colours."  (ha 
ellitis,  one  of  the  Walloon  minis 
Bwered  in  behalf  of  the  Remonstr 
though  they  acknowledged  the  aotbo 
the  States,  and  held  the  synod  in  iIm  ( 
mation,  yet  it  was  as  lawful  for  \ ' 
lenge  this  synod,  as  fur  several  of  I 
tian  fathers  who  challenged  some  i 
cient  councils,  and  their  ancestors  that  | 
Trent.  The  laws  themselves  allowed 
for  certain  reasons  to  challenge  even  i 
judges,  iiut  it  was  never  known,  ihtii 
law  allowed  parties  to  be  judges.  Nor' 
it  equitable,  that  those  who  had  pr 
separated  from  the  Reinonsiranu  i 
sit  in  the  8yno<l  to  try  them,  after! 
by  such  separation  preiui! 
and  entered  into  mutual  e  1 1 : 
cure  its  condemnation.  LpK^v.vpi 
said,  "  Mr.  President,  if  you 
places  and  we  in  yours,  would  yo 
to  our  judgmeut }"  Bogerman  ref 
it  had  so  happened,  we  must ' 
it ;  and  since  government  has  orde 
ters  in  a  different  way,  it  i- 
bear  it  with  patience."  I' 
"  It  is  one  thing  to  ackn. 
for  a  judge,  and  it  is  another  to  i 
patience  the  sentence  which  he  nu 
We  also  will  endure  it ;  but  our  i 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  acknon 
for  the  judges  of  our  doctrines. 
ars  our  sworn  adversaries,  and  h«Te« 
totally  separated  from  onis." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  Re- 
nonstnmts,  being  called  in,  were  urged  by 
the  synod  to  present  their  objections  in 
writing  against  the  Confession  and  Cate- 
chism.   Before  the^  proceeded  to  do  that, 
they  craved  permission  to  read  another  docn- 
nent :  after  some  demur,  leave  was  granted, 
when   Dwinglo  read  a  paper  whicn   com- 
menced thus :  "  The  celebrated  Parens,  in 
hia  Ireniatm,  prudently  observes,  that  he 
woold  advise  no  man  to  approach  any  coun- 
cil in  which  the  same  persons  had  to  appear 
IB  the  character  of  ooth  adversaries  and 
jaigu."    The  rest  of  the  paper  was  occu- 
ned  in  wiping  off  the  aspersions  which  had 
Been  cast  upon  them  in  the  four  preceding 
•esaions,  and  particularlv  the  foul  charge  of 
tiieir  want  of  respect  ror  the  constituted 
■ntborities  of  their  country.   They  declared, 
that  in  case  men  of  peaceable  dispositions 
bad  been  deputed  to  the  synod,  as  the  States 
Oeneral  had  intended,  and  such  men  as  had 
perer  been  concerned  in  making  or  promot- 
ing these  unhappy  divisions,  they  would 
lure  had  little  reason  to  offer  exceptions 
wainst  such  a  synod.    This  document  con- 
unded  with  a  protest.    After  the  delivery  of 
thia   protest,  the    synod    invented  various 
methods  to  vex  the  cited  Remonstrants  and 
to  impede  the  prosecution  of  their  cause. 
Among  those  methods  one  of  the  most  artfiil 
iraa,  to  ask  them  questions  singly,  and  not  in 
B  bodjr,  with  an  evident  design  to  entrap 
tliem  m  their  answera.    Theyliad  with  the 
greatest  injustice  chosen  those  Remonstrants 
'wiiom  they  thouj^ht  proper,  to  be  cited  as 
gjuiltv  persons  at  the  bar  of  the  synod,  with- 
out toe  least  regard  to  the  useful  or  splendid 
opalifications  of  the  individuals  thus  selected. 
Of  the  six  prudent  and  accomplished  men 
^rho  had  represented  the  Remonstrant  party 
■El  the  celebrated  Hague  Conference  in  1611, 
only  three  were  summoned  to  the  present 
■nrnod ;  and  though  those  who  appeared  on 
taia  occasion  were  generally  men  of  good 
natural  talents  and  sound  understandings, 
■nd  well  versed  in  the  matten  under  discus- 
sion, yet  they  were  not  all  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  rendering  a  ready  and  extempore 
reply  in  Latin  to  every  question  that  might 
bcraddenly  asked ;  and  if  they  had  possessed 
-Mich  a  gift  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  would 
■tin  have  been  necessary  that  they  should 
"hmrt  had  time  for  reflection,  and  for  each  to 
"compare  his  own  views  and  reasons  with 
1    tiiose  of  his  brethren.     This  request,  how- . 
>    ever,  which  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  favour 
■bat  as  an  act  of  iustice,  was  almost  without 
;    oxeeption  refused.     Having  presented  to  the 
,    -onioa  their  opinions  relative  to  the   Five 
^  'nints  and  their  remarks  on  the  Catechism 
^   'Vad  Confession,  the  Remonstrants  wished  to 
.  «BtCT  on  the  "  proposing,  explanation,  and 
^  iafence  of  them,  as  far  as  they  were  able  or 
';  'ihottld  think  necessary,"  according  to  the 
,.  ymrj  terma  of  the  letters  bv  which  thtj  had 
'.  Wen  cited ;  but  the  synoa,  in  opjposition  to 
*  Ae  plain  and  obvious  meaning  which  those 
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expressions  conveyed,  decided  that  it  was  a 
privilege  belonging  to  themselves  alone  to 
judge  how  far  the  Remonstrants  might  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  explanation  and 
defence  of  their  doctrines.  This  was  ac- 
counted an  act  of  great  injustice  by  the 
Remonstrants,  who  also  alleged,  that  "  they 
did  not  feel  many  scruples  about  the  doctrine 
of  election,  but  that  it  was  reprobation  in 
which  the  chief  difficulty  lav."  They  were 
very  desirous,  therefore,  of  naving  reprolMu 
tion  discussed  in  the  fint  instance :  but  the 
Calvinists  of  those  days  wished  to  keep  un> 
conditional  reprobation  enshrined  in  the 
dark  peiutraKa  of  their  temples,  only  to  be 
produced,  as  opportunity  might  sen*e,  for 
their  own  private  purposes,  either  to  terrify 
the  careless  among  their  hearers,  or  to 
quicken  the  occasionally  sluggish  current  of 
congregational  benevolence.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  Calvinists  oif 
the  synod  would  allow  the  Remonstrants  to 

five  reprobation  that  prominence  in  their 
iscussions  to  which  it  was  justly  entitled. 
In  one  of  the  debates  which  these  two  quea- 
tions  produced,  Bogerman  again  took  advan- 
tage of  the  disingenuous  trickery  which  we 
have  just  exposed,  and  asked  Pynakker,  one 
of  the  cited  ministera,  "  Do  you  imagine  the 
syiiod  will  suffer  the  Remonstrants  to  exa- 
mine the  doctrine  of  reprobation  ? "  Pvnak- 
ker  replied,  "Yes,  1  do:  because,  as  this  is 
the  chief  source  of  the  troubles  of  the  church, 
it  ought  to  be  fir$t  discussed."  Perceiving 
either  that  his  meaning  was  not  correctly 
understood,  or  that  he  had  expressed  it  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  Pynakker  immediately 
explained  himself  by  adding,  that  hj first  he 
meant  chiefly,  (both  of  which  significations 
the  Latin  word  conveys,)  and  by  acknow- 
ledging that  election  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
cedence of  discussion.  When  relatinff  this 
occurrence,  Poppius  remarks,  "This,  being 
received  in  a  wrong  sense,  was  imputed  to 
all  of  us,  as  though  we  were  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  reprobation  ought  to  precede  that  of 
election.  Upon  this  question  the  foreign 
divines  and  othera  were  desired  by  the  pre- 
sident to  deliver  their  sentiments.  However, 
the  expression  imputed  to  us  was  employed 
by  none  of  us,  much  less  by  aU.  But  thia 
was  their  manner  :  if  one  of  us,  in  the  name 
of  all,  said  anything  that  proved  advanta- 
geous to  the  rest,  the  president  seemed  much 
displeased  at  our  unanimity :  then  we  were 
told  that  we  were  cited  singly  and  personaUy, 
and  that  we  did  not  compose  a  society  or 
corporation.  But  when  any  of  us  happened 
to  employ  a  word  that  was  capable  of  being 
wrested  to  our  common  injury  and  miscon- 
strued, then  what  was  said  by  one  was  cer- 
tain to  be  imputed  to  all ! "  After  gaining 
a  favourable  opportunity  like  this,  Bogerman 
always  hastily  dismissed  the  cited  persona ; 
and  on  this  occasion  he  dwelt  largely,  in 
their  absence,  on  P)-nakker's  expression,  and 
persuaded  the  foreign  divines  that  the  pro* 
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pomi  of  the  Remonrtrnntfi,  to  treat  of  repro- 
Dation  before  election,  wm  a  (in;  qua  non. 
and  that  n-ithout  it  was  fn''i'ited  to  them  they 
would  not  proceed.     I'bis  alarmed  all  the 
Calvinistic  brotherhood,  who  rose  pi  et  armis. 
delivered  seriatim  their  abjections  to  such  a 
boM  proceeding,  and  thought,  with  the  i'ro. 
fessor  of  Heidelberg,  "  that  it  was  unreason- 
able for  the  RemonstranUi  to  disturb  the  cod- 
■ciriices  of  the  eltct  on  account  of  (Jod'g 
judgments   aicainst   the  reprobated,  and  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  latter,  as  though  they 
Old  been  hired  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
those  who  had  by  the  just  judgment  of  (iod 
been  rejected;  and  that  for  these  reasons  the 
srnod  neither  could  nor  ought  to  grant  the 
Remonstrant  brethren  any  further  liberty, 
unless  the  members  designed  to  expose  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  predestination  to   Lc 
openly  ridiculed,"     Finding  this  great  aver- 
sion in  the  synod  to  the  precedence  of  repro- 
bation,  the   Remonstrants  proposed,  smce 
they  were  forbidden  to  explain  or  defend 
their  sentiments  rir^  ooc«,  "  to  expLiin  their 
doctrines  in  writing,   beginning  with   the 
article  of  election,  and  proceeding  to  that  of 
reprobation :  to  defend  their  doctrines,  and 
to    refute    the    contrary    opinions    of    the 
Contra- Remonstrant  9   and   of  those   whom 
they  consider  orthodox :  but  that,  in  case 
this  explanation  or  defence  seemed   to  be 
defective,  they  would  answer  in  writing  the 
questions  which  the  president  might  think 
proper  to  jiroposc  to  them,  or  in  oral  com- 
munications by  those  of  their  body  whom 
they  might  judge  best  qualified  for  that  pur- 
pose.     Anil  that  the   liberty  which    they 
dexired  might   not  appear  unlimited,  they 
hound  themselves  to  proceed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  should  not  savour  in  the  lea-st  of  an 
insolent  licentiousness  :  and  that  their  dis- 
cussions might  not  be  extended  too  far,  the 
lay  commissioners  were  empowered  to  curtail 
them  at  pleasure."     But  these  very  equitable 
terms,  which  were  much  worse  than  those 
which  the  unsophisticated  and  grammatical 
■ense  of  the  citatory  letters  held  out  to  them, 
were  rejected  by  the  synod,  at  the  instigatiun 
and  by  the  management  of  the  president, 
who,  after  having  had  recourse  to  his  old 
trick  of  propoundmg  ouestions  to  each  of  the 
cited  persons,   and  after  procuring  against 
them  three  or  four  synodical  censiu-es,  had 
them  at  length,  (Jan.  14th,)  dismissed  from 
the  synod,  with  every  mark  of  contumely 
and  flcorn  which  he  could  invent,    Bogerman 
had  previously  busied  himself  in  extracting 
the  opinions  of  the  Remonstrants  from  such 
writings  of  theirs  as  had  been  published  long 
before,  and  in  forming  them  into  arlicles,  to 
be  separately  discussed  by  the  synod.     This 
paning  of  judgment  on  the  Remonstrants 
from  the  testimony  of  their  own.  writings, 
vas  an  employment  which  Deodatus  and  bis 
colleague   from  Geneva  had  at  one  of  the 
earliest  sessions  mentioned  as  very  desirable, 
and  in  whidi  thi- y  appeared  eager  to  engage. 
Any  one  who  attentively  reads  the  Acts  of 
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the  synoO,  and  compare*  thrm  with  the 
vate  accounts  both  of  Remonstrants 
Contra-Remonstrants,  will  lind  thai  this 
also  been  the  intention  of  the  president 
the  very  commencement,  and  that 
shifting  schemes  and  boisterous 
intended  to  irritate  the  Remonsi 
poesessed  more  patience  than  he 
templated,  and  who  were  therefore  to 
removed  from  the  synod  by  a  greater  eiercn 
of  art  and  with  greater  diHiculty.  But  one  4 
the  greatest  injuries  of  which  the  Remoi 
strants  had  to  complain,  was,  that  the 
from  which  their  supposed  opinions 
chiefly  collected,  was  the  production  of 
declared  enemy,  who  wrote  a.  highly  cokmn 
account  of  a  conference  respecting  the  Fi 
Points,  in  which  he  pretended  that  the  Cd 
nnists  had  obtained  a  complete  rictory. 
Remonstrant  author  had  also  niitten  an  alil 
statement  of  the  same  conference,  and  \» 
claimed  a  triumph  for  hi<  party.  The  latl 
would  therefore  have  certainly  been  the 
proper  authority  from  which  to  extract 
real  opinions  of  hi.s  body. 

But  though  dismissed  from  their  faitk 
attendance  on  the  synod,  the  Remoi 
were  not  permitted  to  depart  from  D< 
states'  commissioner*  having  char^ 
not  to  quit  the  town,  without  their 
permission.  The  president,  in  his  s[ 
dimissory,  had  said,  that  they  would  recei 
an  intimation  when  the  synod  had  any  fq 
ther  occasion  for  them.  When  a  Remonstni 
deputy,  by  leave  of  the  acting  burgomaal 
of  Dort,  who  was  one  of  the  commisaiona 
had  hastily  gone  to  L'trecht.  to  visit  one 
his  children  that  was  expected  soon  to  <i 
he  was  on  his  return  called  to  an  account  I 
his  conduct,  and  the  former  order  re; 
In  the  course  of  their  detention  at 
during  eight  months,  they  were 
watched  as  if  they  had  been  coi 
malefactors.  One  of  them,  whose 
on  her  death-bed  and  earnestly  di 
see  him,  could  not  obtain  permission 
her  while  she  lived ;  and  after  her 
he  was  not  allowed  to  attend  her 
Another,  whose  wife  was  near  the  timi 
her  accouchement,  wished,  like  a  good 
man,  to  be  at  home  for  a  few  days 
critical  neriod  ;  but  his  request  wa 
Wien  the  unrle  of  another  of  thi 
the  point  of  death,  he  longed  for  the 
of  his  nephew,  to  receive  his  dyii  _ 
mands,  and  to  benefit  him  by  his  ^ui 
and  prayers ;  but  the  wishes  of  the  ^oo<l 
man  could  not  be  gratified.  After  hu  ^ 
the  nephew  was  not  allowed  to  look 
the  pressing  concerns  of  his  orphan 
although  his  uncle  had  appointed  hia 
legal  guardian.  None  of  these  ' 
though  reasonable  and  asked 
humility,  could  be  obtained  from 
bigots,  in  whose  hands,  at  that 
vested  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
and  cited  Remonstrants.  Towards 
of  February,    the   magistrates  of 
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'^epo«ed  from  the  ministry  three  of 
the  cited  Rcmonttrant  ministers  who  were 
present  tt  the  synod,  and  «ent  re^ar  notices 
to  their  families,  speedily  to  quit  the  par- 
Moage  houses  which  they  severally  occupied. 
TbeM  three  ffood  men,  being  heartily  tired 
of  the  strict  cfurance  in  which  they  had  been 
held  since  their  arrival  at  Dort,  represented 
to  the  states'  commissioners,  that,  as  they 
were  not  now  in  the  ministrv,  they  could  no 
looffcr  be  considered  omenaule  to  the  juri8> 
diction  of  the  synod  :  this  was  the  very 
artpiment  of  the  commissioners,  when,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  synod,  the  Re- 
monstrantM  had  wished  to  have  associated 
with  them  the  two  recently  deposed  minis. 
tan,  Urevinchovius  and  Goulart.  Though, 
tat  very  obvious  reasons,  at  that  early  stage 
of  the  businea*,  they  would  permit  no  Re- 
Bwastmnt*  to  appear  among  the  cited,  "  ex- 
cept such  as  were  actually  in  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry ;"  yet  they  would  not  listen  to 
the  same  ar^mcnt  when  it  militated  against 
their  fitvuurite  purposes  :  and  the  three  mi. 
niatcrs  were  commanded  to  remain  at  Dort 
with  their  brethren.  One  of  the  three,  how. 
•rcr,  whose  wlfc,then  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, had  been  ordered  to  leave  her  house 
within  eight  dajrs,  ventured  to  return  to 
Horn,  and  to  astist  her  to  remove  from  their 
fonner  dwelling,  but,  on  his  nrrival,  he 
found  her  already  removed  to  another  house ; 
•nd  his  return  to  Dort  was  speedily  required 
by  the  higher  powers.  To  expedite  his  de. 
|Mrture,  two  or  three  of  the  Calvinist  magis- 
trate* rmpluyed  their  official  authority  in  a 
tnanncr  the  most  reprehensible :  they  placed 
llim,  like  a  criminal,  in  the  town  waggon 
openly  before  hm  own  door,  though  he  had 
provided  a  carriage  for  himself  on  the  out- 
aide  of  the  town,  to  which  he  \i-ithed  to  hare 
retired  pri\-ately  and  without  noise.  A  tumult 
eskued  between  the  populace  who  were  at- 
tached to  tbrir  good  pastor,  and  the  soldier* 
whom  the  magistrate*  had  placed  before  his 
house  two  hours  before  his  departure.  Chi 
hie  return  to  Dort,  he  was  severely  examined 
before  the  commiasionera  respecting  the  un. 
bappy  commotion;  but  being  convinced  that 
b«  had  not  been  at  all  to  blame  in  that  atlair, 
they  pjuwrd  it  over  in  sdence.  .\t  different 
'times  the  Remonstrants  wished  to  depute  a 
tew  of  their  small  body  to  the  Hague,  to 
■uke  a  proper  representation  of  the  manner 
in  which  ihey  M'ere  treated  hy  the  synod  ; 
but  this  indulgence  was  invariably  refused. 
Their  only  resource  then  was,  to  write  to 
their  hi^h  mightini-»sos  an  account  of  their 
proceedings,  and  to  implore  their  interference 
and  protection.  But  such  an  attempt,  in 
that  nocture  of  their  afTairs.  was  unaraihng ; 
for  their  doom  was  already  sealed.  Soon 
mticT  their  appearance  mt  Dort,  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city  issued  a  proclamation. 
coBimsnding  the  inhabitants,  all  of  whom 
irere  celebrated  for  their  attachment  to  Cal. 
vin,  to  refrain  from  insulting  any  of  the 
foreign  or  native  professors,  divines,  or  other 
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persons  that  were  called  to  appear  at  tlM 
■vnod,  on  pain  of  summary  punishment  to 
the  oflenders.  This  document  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  the  Calvinists ; 
but  the  persecuted  Remonstrants  were  auch 
objects  of  hatred  to  the  populace,  as  scarcely 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  along  the  strsets  withi- 
out  being  maltreated.  This  bad  spirit  was 
excited  and  encouraged  by  the  violent  ser. 
raons  which  were  fulminated  against  them, 
from  the  different  pulpits  in  the  city.  ^Vhen. 
ever  these  good  men  were  required  to  be  in 
attendance,  (and  they  were  liable  to  be  sum. 
moned  from  their  lodgings  at  a  few  minutes' 
notice.)  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
large  hall  in  which  the  synodical  sessions 
were  held,  but  were  ordered  to  wait  the 
pleasure  of  that  venerable  body  in  an  ante* 
chamber,  the  door  of  which  was  generally 
locked,  and  the  passage  'eading  to  it  guarded 
by  two  or  three  of  the  pohce,  who  hindered 
them  from  holding  any  communication  with 
their  friends,  and  kept  them  in  as  strict 
durance  as  if  they  had  been  convicted  of 
some  capital  offence.  At  the  formal  con. 
elusion  of  the  principal  businesa  of  the 
synod,  Mav  the  6th,  when  the  further  at. 
tendance  of  the  foreign  divines  was  declared 
to  be  no  longer  necessary,  the  Remonstrants 
were  summoned  from  their  lodgings,  and 
waited  upon  the  lay  commissioner*,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  resolution 
and  censure  of  the  synod  were  read  to  them 
in  Latin  by  Heinsius,  the  secretory;  in  which 
they  were  accused  of  "  having  corrupted  the 
true  religion,  dissolved  the  unity  of  the 
church,  given  grievous  cause  of  scandal,  and 
shown  themselves  contumacious  and  dis. 
obedient  :  for  these  several  reasons,  the 
synod  prohibited  them  from  the  further  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministry,  deprived  them  of 
their  offices  in  the  church  and  university, 
and  declared  them  incapable  of  perfonn- 
ing  any  ecclesiastical  function,  till,  by  sin. 
cere  repentance,  they  should  have  given 
the  church  full  satisfaction,  and,  being  thus 
nconcded  to  her,  should  be  re.admitted  into 
her  communion."  They  were  then  required 
to  wait  at  Dort  till  further  orders  from  their 
high  mightinesses:  and  when  they  requested 
to  havf  a  copy  of  the  synodical  censure  and 
sentence  against  them,  they  were  as  usual 
refused.  On  the  34th  of  Mav.  the  cited 
Remonstrants  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  three  new  commissioners  whom  the 
States  General  had  deputed  from  their  body, 
when  each  of  them  was  called  into  the  room 
and  separately  interrogated;  after  which,  he 
who  had  been  last  called  in  was  ordered  into 
another  room,  and  pre%'ented  from  holding 
any  communication  with  those  who  had  not 
been  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  proposal  and  questions  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  them  were  m  substance 
the  following  :  "  Since  you  have  been  de- 
prived by  the  synod,  the  States  General  have 
directed  as  to  ask  you  the  folloiving  ques- 
tions :    Whether  you  are,   notwithstanding 
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iluB  derision,  resolved  to  act  as  ministen  i 
Or  whedier  you  will  be  content  in  future  to 
lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  obedience 
to  the    government,   as    private  burghers, 
without  any  place  or  office,  abstaining  from 
all  ecclesiastical  ministrations  in  any  meeting 
of  the  people  of  your  sect,  from  all  manner 
of  teaching  and  preaching,  exhorting,  read- 
iD(|r,  administering  the  sacraments,  visiting 
the  sick,  writiiw    letters,  or  transmitting 
papers?— It  is  the  intention  of  their  high 
mightinesses  to  allow  to  those  who  shall 
conform  to  these  requisitions  such  a  compe- 
tency as  may  enable  them  to  live  comfort- 
ably either  in  or  out  of  these  united  provinces, 
as  their  own  choice  may  determine."  In  ad- 
dition to  these  things,  Episcopius  was  re- 
quired to  promise,   "  not   to  write   either 
letters  or  books  to  confirm  the  people  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Remonstrants,  or  to  seduce 
them  from  the  doctrine  of  the  synod."    All 
of  them  professed  their  willingness  to  obey 
their  governors  in  all  such  matters  as  mi^ht 
be  performed  with  a  safe  conscience,  to  hve 
peaceably  themselves,  and  to  exhort  all  others 
to  the  same  practice.    They  also  expressed 
their  readiness  to  refrain  from  the  exercise 
of  their  ecclesiastical  functions  in  the  public 
chiu-ches ;   but  none  of  them,  except  Leo, 
could  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to 
abstain  from  feeding  in  smaller  assemblies 
the  flock   of  Christ  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  them  overseers.     The  ma- 
jority of  them  added,  "  Not  only  those  who 
abuse  or  squander  away  their  talent  will  be 
punished,  but  those  also  who  bury  it  in  the 
earth,  either  through  fear  of  troume  or  hope 
of  advantage.    It  is  therefore  our  duty  to 

flace  our  lights  on  candlesticks,  and  not  to 
ide  or  smother  them  under  a  bushel  or  an 
easy  bed ;  and  we  hope  your  lordships  will 
neither  hinder  lis,  nor  be  displeased  with  us 
for  so  doing."  In  a  subsequent  interview 
with  the  commissioners,  the  Remonstrants 
proved,  that  their  reasons  for  continuing  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  had  formerly  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  States  General 
themselves ;  for  at  the  treaty  of  Cologne,  in 
1579,  their  high  mightinesses  had  insisted, 
"that  subjects  who  professed  any  religion 
different  from  that  which  was  establisned, 
could  not  satisfy  their  consciences  by  fore- 
going its  exercise."  But,  after  several  un- 
availing conferences  together,  the  commis- 
■ioners  left  them  in  a  state  of  suspense  and 
confinement,  about  twenty  days  longer. 
During  that  time,  several  reports  were  brought 
to  them  from  various  quarters,  "  that  some 
great  calamity  was  impending;"  and  they 
were  seriously  advised  to  avoid  it  by  a  timely 
flight.  They  were  likewise  informed  of  Bar- 
neveldt's  execution,  and  of  the  perpetual 
imprisonment  to  which  Grotius  and  Hoger- 
beets  had  been  sentenced ;  and  that  several 
of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  had 
lately  attended  a  meeting  at  Rotterdam  about 
their  affairs  in  general,  had  been  taken  into 
custody,  and  brought  to  the  Hague,  for  that 
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offence.  They  thonght,  howerer,  that  tA 
these  reports  were  omT  intended  to  crate  in 
artificial  alarm,  and  to  indnce  them  to  attempt 
an  escape, — thus  delivering  their  eneimes 
from  the  hatred  to  which  they  wonid  be  ex- 
posed by  their  further  rigorous  proceedn^ 
But  theur  firmness  on  that  occasion  coim- 
ponded  with  all  their  prenous  coidiKt,  lad 
they  refused  to  dishonour  their  good  aam 
by  flight,  or  any  other  act  of  cowar&e. 
Cm  the  3d  of  July,  after  having  been  sub- 
moned  trom  Dort  to  the  Hague,  they  i^ 
peared  before  the  States  Genoal,  and  «wa 
thev  had  been  called  in  aingly  befine  thar 
loraships,  some  time  was  apent  to  indBce 
each  of  them  to  sign  the  act  of  eesntita 
from  the  ministry.  But  to  these  reitewti 
solicitations  they  separvtely  retnined  lk 
same  modest  answer  as  that  which  they  hi 
delivered  at  Dort.  After  allowing  themtn 
days  for  further  deliberation,  their  kinUrfi 
on  the  fifth  of  the  same  month,  having  heai 
a  repetition  of  their  refusal,  passed  a  resob- 
tion  to  banish  them  "  out  of  the  imited  pro- 
vinces and  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  wi^otf 
ever  being  allowed  to  return  till  the  aid 
states  be  fully  satisfied  that  they  an  mit 
to  subscribe  the  said  act  of  cessation,  sad  m 
thev  have  obtained  special  leave  from  tiis 
hign  mightinesses  for  that  purpose,  on  pais, 
in  case  of  non-compliance,  of  being  titattd 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  for  an  a- 
ample  to  others."  Episcopius  delivetedt 
short  speech,  in  which,  among  other  nuttai, 
he  reminded  their  high  mightinesses,  "  tbt 
they  had  been  invited  to  a  free  synod,  ml 
had  received  frequent  verbal  promises  of  i 
safe-conduct."  To  this  speech  they  did  set 
deign  a  reply,  but  ordered  the  Remonstniii 
to  be  conducted  into  another  room,  and  to 
have  the  door  locked  and  bolted,  wliik  Ae 
provost  and  his  officers  attended  on  the  eat- 
side  for  purposes  of  intimidation.  After  bof 
kept  some  time  in  this  kind  of  imprisonuM 
they  were  at  length  permitted  to  depote  ta 
their  high  mightinesses  two  of  their  body, 
who  requested  that  they  might  have  lean  to 
adjust  their  domestic  affairs,  to  collect  vfai 
was  owing  to  them,  and  to  pay  their  debl% 
that  their  wives  and  children  might  mK  k 
rendered  miserable  and  turned  naked  iiH 
the  streets.  They  offered  to  give  nn«xfef- 
tionable  security  for  their  retnm  at  taA » 
period  and  to  such  places  as  their  lonUif* 
might  require.  While  they  were  prdtnM 
this  request,  the  Heer  Muis  often  intemnM 
them,  and  at  last  sarcastically  tdd  tats 
"  not  to  be  so  greatly  concerned  abort  *• 
fiimilies ;  for  if  they  had  received  an  eitn- 
ordinary  call  from  God  to  swre  his  AaiA, 
he  would  undoubtedly  support  them  after* 
extraordinary  noanner."  Bnt  the  only  fim* 
which  the  Remonstrants  could  obtaia,  "^ 
the  deferring  of  their  departure  tfll  S* 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  prorided  est*' 
them  would  promise  to  retire  to  his  kipf 
without  speaking  to  any  body,  and  to  ^ 
ready  at  the  appointed  early  hoar  not  if- 
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Bwh  of  them  had  fifty  guilders  allowed  for 
hii  tmTelling  expenses,  and  a  copy  of  the 
amtence  of  the  states  General.  But  it  waa 
between  nine  and  ten  o'cloclc  the  next  day, 
before  the  magistrates  removed  them  in  nine 
waggons  towards  Walwick  in  Brabant,  the 
place  of  banishment  which  they  had  desired, 
where  they  arrived  after  a  journey  of  three 
dnya.  The  canons  of  Dort,  as  the  grand  test 
of  Calidnism,  were  then  carried  triumphantly 
I  by  the  Synodlsts  throughout  the  land ;  and 
I  every  der^mnan,  professor,  and  schoolmas- 
i  ter,  that  renised  to  sign  them,  waa  deprived  of 
hk  benefice  and  compelled  to  lay  aside  hia 
fiinctiona.  Several  or  them,  in  addition  to 
tbeir  deprivation,  were  also  banished  out  <rf 
Um  country,  to  various  parta  on  the  con- 
tinent. So  ended  these  proceedings  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  as  to  these  suffennp^  men  t 
proceedings  which  would  have  disgraced 
the  wont  age  of  Popery ! 

While  in  a  state  of  banishment,  these  ex- 
edlent  ministers  of  Christ  Jesus  provided 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  destitute 
flocks ;  and,  at  the  imminent  hasard  of  life 
and  liberty,  discharged  in  person,  as  often 
aa  they  found  opportunity,  the  duties  of  the 

Ktonl  office.  After  the  death  of  Prince 
orice  in  1625,  they  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  native  country  and  to  resume 
the  peaceable  exercise  of  their  ministry. 
Bot  the  immense  literary  labours  in  which 
they  were  compelled  to  engage  during  this 
troublous  period  have,  by  the  admirably 
OTcr.mling  acts  of  Di\'ine  Providence,  been 
rendered  most  valuable  blessings  to  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  Such  doctrines  and 
imnciples  were  then  brought  under  discus. 
■ion,  as  served  to  enlighten  everv  country 
in  Europe  on  the  grand  subject  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  the  true  nature  of  which 
has  from  that  time  been  better  understood, 
and  its  beneficial  efiects  more  generally  ap> 
preciated  and  enjoyed. 

We  subjoin  tbeir  opinions  on  the  "  Five 
Pbints"  in  dispute  between  them  and  the 
Cootra-Remonstrants,  translated  from  the 
lAtio  papers  which  they  presented  to  the 
aynod.  It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the 
render  to  be  apprized,  that,  in  framing  theae 
doctrinal  articles,  which  served  them  aa 
texts  or  thests  for  some  most  valuable  dis- 
acrtations  on  various  cognate  subjects,  they 
iatended  rather  to  expose  the  unguarded 
aMcrtions  and  extravagant  dogmas  of  their 
theological  adversaries,  than  to  exhibit  ■ 
■uople  statement  of  their  own  sentiments. 

L  Om  predtstinatioK.  i.  Uod  has  not  de- 
creed to  elect  any  one  to  eternal  life  or  to 
reprobate  any  man  from  it,  in  an  order  prior 
to  that  by  which  he  has  decreed  to  create 
thnt  man,  without  any  insight  into  any  ante- 
eadent  obedience  or  disobedience,  but  ac- 
coiding  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  to  demon- 

*  alnte  ue  glory  of  his  mercy  and  justice,  ot 

•  of  hia  power  or  absolute  dominion.    3.  Aa 
the  decree  of  Uod  concerning  both  the  sal- 

<    wtfton  and  the  deatruction  of  every  man  ia 
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not  the  decree  of  an  end  absolutely  {hatmti]- 
fixed,  it  follows  that  neither  are  such  means 
subordinated  to  that  decree  aa  through  them 
both  the  elect  and  the  reprobate  may  effica- 
cioualy  and  inevitably  be  brought  to  the  des- 
tined end.  3.  Wherefore,  neither  did  Ood 
with  this  desig[n  in  one  man  Adam  create  all 
men  in  an  upright  condition,  nor  did  he  or-- 
dain  the  fall  or  even  its  permiaaion,  nor  did 
he  withdraw  from  Adam  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient grace,  nor  does  he  now  cause  the  gos- 
pel to  be  preached  and  men  to  be  outwardly 
called,  nor  does  he  confer  on  them  the  gifta 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, — [he  has  done  none  of 
these  things  with  the  design]  that  they 
should  be  means  by  which  he  might  bring 
some  of  mankind  to  life  everlasting  and  leave 
others  of  them  destitute  of  eternal  Ufe.  Christ 
the  Mediator  is  not  only  the  executor  of 
election,  but  also  the  foundation  of  the  very 
decree  of  election  itself.  The  reason  [eoiiMj 
whv  some  men  are  efficaciously  callea,  justi- 
fied, persevere  in  faith,  and  are  glorified,  ia 
not  because  they  are  absolutely  elected  to 
life  eternal :  nor  is  the  reason  why  others  are 
deserted  and  left  in  the  fall,  have  not  Christ 
bestowed  upon  them,  or,  further,  why  they 
are  inefficaciously  called,  are  hardened  and 
damned,  because  these  men  are  absolutely 
reprobated  from  eternal  life.  4.  God  has 
not  decreed,  without  the  intervening  of  actual 
sins,  to  leave  by  far  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind in  the  fall,  and  excluded  from  all  hope 
of  salvation.  5.  (iod  has  ordained  that  Chrut 
shall  be  the  IVopitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  decree, 
he  has  determined  to  justify  and  save  those 
who  beUeve  in  him,  and  to  administer  to 
men  the  means  which  are  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient for  faith,  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
knows  to  be  befitting  his  wisdom  and  justice. 
But  he  has  not  in  any  wise  determined,  in 
virtue  of  an  absolute  decree,  to  give  Christ 
as  a  Mediator  for  the  elect  only,  and  to  en- 
dow them  alone  with  faith  through  an  effec- 
tual call,  to  justify  them,  to  perserve  them 
in  the  faith,  and  to  glorifv  them.  C.  Neither 
is  any  man  by  some  absolute  antecedent  de- 
cree rejected  from  life  eternal,  nor  from 
means  sufficient  to  attain  it:  so  that  the 
merits  of  Christ,  caUing,  and  all  the  sifts  of 
the  Spirit,  are  capable  of  profiting  sll  men 
for  their  salvation,  and  are  in  reality  profita- 
ble to  all  men,  unless  by  an  abuse  of  theae 
blessings  they  pervert  them  to  their  own  de- 
struction. But  no  man  whatever  ia  deaUned 
to  unbelief,  impiety,  or  the  commission  of 
sin,  as  the  means  and  causes  of  his  damn*, 
tion.  7.  The  election  of  particular  persona 
is  [pereuuttond]  absolute,  from  consideratioa 
of  tneir  iaith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  their  peraa- 
verance,  but  not  without  consideration  of 
their  faith  and  of  their  perseverance  in  true 
faith  as  a  pre-requisite  condition  in  electing 
them.  8.  Reprobation  from  eternal  life  ia 
made  according  to  the  consideration  of  pre- 
ceding unbelief  and  perseverance  in  unbelief 
but  not  without  consideration  of  preceding 
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unbelieF  or  persererance  in  unbelief.  9.  All 
the  children  of  l>eliever8  are  sanctified  in 
Christ ;  80  that  not  one  of  them  perishes 
who  departs  out  of  this  life  prior  to  the  use 
of  reason.  But  some  children  of  believers 
who  depart  out  of  this  life  in  their  infancy, 
and  before  they  have  in  their  own  persons 
committed  any  sin,  are  on  no  account  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  reprobate  :  so 
that  neither  is  the  sacred  laver  of  baptism, 
nor  are  the  prayers  of  the  church,  by  any 
means  capable  of  profiting  them  to  salvation. 
10.  No  cnildren  of  believers  who  have  been 
baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  (ihost,  and  who  live  in 
the  state  of  their  infancy,  are  by  an  absolute 
decree  numbered  among  the  reprobate. 

II.  On  the  universality  of  Ike  merit  of  Chritt . 
1.  The  price  of  redemption  which  Christ 
offered  to  his  Father  is  in  and  of  itself 
not  only  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  human  race,  but  it  has  also,  through 
the  decree,  the  will,  and  the  grace  of  God 
the  Father,  been  paid  fur  all  men  and  every 
man  ;  and  therefore  no  one  is  by  an  absolute 
and  antecedent  decree  of  God  positively  ex- 
cluded frum  nil  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
the  death  of  Christ.  2.  Christ,  by  the  merit 
of  \n»  death,  has  [Aacfmiu]  thus  far  recon. 
died  (iod  the  Father  to  the  whole  of  man- 
kind,— that  he  can  and  will,  without  injury  to 
his  justice  and  truth,  enter  into  and  estab- 
lish a  new  covenant  of  grace  with  sinners 
and  menobnoxious  to  damnation.  3.  Though 
Christ  has  merited  for  all  men  and  for  every 
man  reconciUation  with  God  and  forgiveness 
of  sins,  yet,  according  to  [^paclum'\  the  tenor 
or  terms  of  the  new  and  gracious  covenant, 
no  man  is  in  reality  made  a  partaker  of  the 
benefits  procured  by  tbe  death  of  Christ  in 
any  other  way  than  through  faith ;  neither 
are  the  trespasses  and  oS'encea  of  sinful  men 
forgiven  prior  to  their  actually  and  truly  be- 
lieving in  Christ.  4.  Those  onlv  for  whom 
Christ  has  died  are  obliged  to  believe  that 
Christ  has  died  far  them.  But  those  whom 
they  call  reprobates,  and  for  whom  Christ 
has  not  died,  can  neither  be  obliged  so  to  be- 
lieve, nor  can  they  be  justly  condemned  for 
the  contrary  unbelief  ;  but  if  such  persons 
were  reprobates,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
believe  tnat  Christ  has  not  died  for  them. 

III.  &  IV.  On  the  operation  of  grace  in  Ike 
eonvertion  of  man.  1.  Man  has  not  8a\-ing 
faith  from  and  of  himself,  nor  has  he  it  from 
the  powers  of  hia  own  free-will ;  because  in 
a  state  of  sin  he  is  able  from  and  of  himself 
to  think,  will,  or  do  nothing  that  is  good, 
nothing  that  is  indeed  saving  good  ;  of  which 
description,  in  the  first  place,  is  saving  faith. 
But  it  is  necessary  that,  by  God  in  Christ 
through  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  should  be  rege- 
nerated and  renewed  in  his  understanding, 
aflecttona,  will,  and  in  all  his  powers,  that 
he  may  be  capable  of  rightly  understanding, 
meditating,  willing,  and  performing  such 
things  as  are  savingly  good.  2.  We  pro- 
pound the  grace  of  God  to  be  the  beginning, 
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the  proaress,  and   the  completion  of 
goo<l  thing;  so  that  even  the  man  vfao 
bom  again  is  not  able  withont  this 
and  prevenient,  this  exciting  and 
this  accompanying  and   co-operatin^i 
to  think,  to  will,  or  to  perform  any 
to  resist  any  temptations  to  evil : 
good  works,  and  the  good  actions  wl 
one  is  able  to  find  out  by  thinking, 
ascribed  to   the   grace    of   God  in 
3.  Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  all  the 
care,  study,  and  pains,  which  are  empi 
to  obtain  salvation,  before  faith  and  the  Sj 
rit  of  renovation,  are  vain  and  u: 
less  do  we  believe  that  they  are  momf 
to  man  than  useful  and   profitable 
the  contrary,  we  consider  that  to  hear 
word  of  God,  to  mourn  on  account 
commission  of  sin,  and  earnestly  to 

desire  saving  grace  and  tbe  Spirit  o 

tion,  (none  of  which  is  any  man  capaUi 
doing  without  divine  grace,')   are  not  oi 
not  hurtful  and  useless,  but  that  theji 
rather  most  useful  and  exceedingly  ni 
for  obtaining  faith  and  the  Spirit  of  rcni 
tion.     4.  The  will  of  man  in  a  lapsed 
fallen  state,  and  before  the  call  of    ' 
not  the  capability  and   liberty  of 

?;ood  that  is  of  a  saving  nature :  and 
ore  we  deny  that  the  liberty  of  willing; 
well  what  is  a  saving  good  as  what  » 
evil  is  present  to  the  human  will  in 
state  or  condition.  5.  Efficacious  grace, 
which  any  man  is  conrerted,  is  not 
ble  :  and  though  God  so  affects  the  will 
man  by  his  word  and  the  inward  _ 
of  his  Spirit,  as  to  corvfer  upon  himi 
biUty  of  believing,  or  supernatural 
and  actually  [/acinf]  cause*  man  to  belie 
yet  man  is  of  himself  capable  to 
reject  this  grace  and  nut  l>eheTe, 
fore,  also,  to  perish  through  his  own 
bility.  6.  Although,  according  to  the 
free  and  unrestrained  wih  of  God,  then! 
very  great  disparity  or  inequality  of  diri 
grace,  yet  the  Holy  Spirit  either  be»tu« 
or  is  ready  to  bestow,  upon  all  and  «'(ij 
one  of  those  to  whom  the  word  of  ftith 
preached,  as  much  grace  as  is  sulhcieot 
promote  [tuis  ^radwus'\  in  its  gradatioiul 
conversion  of  men  ;  and  therefore  gracf  a 
ficient  for  faith  and  conversion  is  conccM 
not  only  to  those  whom  God  is  i 
willing  to  save  according  to  his 
absolute  election,  but  likewise  to  th( 
are  in  reahty  not  converted.  7-  M«i 
by  the  flrace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
good  than  he  actually  does,  and  to 
more  evd  than  he  actually  omits.  N 
do  we  beUeve  that  God  [niapJiciJer] 
lutely  wills  that  man  should  do  no  oi 
good  than  that  which  he  does,  and  omit 
more  evil  than  that  which  he  omitt; 
do  we  believe  it  to  have  been  di 
decreed  from  all  eternity  that  each 
acts  should  be  so  done  or  ooutted.  8 
soever  (iod  calls  he  calls  them  seriously, 
is,  with  a  sincere  and  not  with  a  dii 
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tttention  and  will  of  uving  them.  Neither 
do  we  Bubecribe  to  the  opinioa  of  those  per- 
■ona  who  astert  that  God  outwardly  calla 
certain  men  whom  he  doea  not  wiU  to  call 
inwardly,  that  ia,  whom  he  is  unwilling  to 
be  trubr  converted,  even  prior  to  their  rejec- 
tion of^the  grace  of  calling.  9.  Inhere  is  not 
in  God  a  secret  will  of  tlmt  kind  which  is  so 
opposed  to  his  will  revealed  in  his  word,  that 
according  to  this  same  secret  will  he  does  not 
will  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  great- 
oat  part  of  those  whom,  by  the  word  of  his 
go^l,  and  by  his  reveaJed  will,  he  seriously 
calls  and  invites  to  faith  and  salvation. 
10.  Neither  [Afc]  on  this  point  do  we  admit 
of  a  holy  dissimulation,  as  it  is  the  manner 
of  some  men  to  speak,  or  of  a  twofold  person 
in  the  Deity.  11.  It  is  not  true,  that,  through 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  secret  will  of 
God  or  of  the  divine  decree,  not  only  are  all 
good  things  necessarily  done,  but  likewise 
•U  evil  things ;  so  that  whosoever  commit 
ain,  they  are  not  able,  in  respect  of  the  divine 
decree,  to  do  otherwise  than  commit  sin ; 
and  that  God  wills,  decrees,  and  [^proctiTat']  is 
the  manager  of  men's  sins,  and  of  their  insane, 
foolish,  and  cruel  actions,  also  of  the  sacrile- 
gious blasphemy  of  his  own  name ;  that  he 
moTes  the  tongues  of  men  to  blaspheme,  &c. 
12.  We  also  consider  it  to  be  a  false  and 
horrible  dogma,  that  God  by  secret  meana 
impels  men  to  the  commission  of  those  sina 
which  he  openly  prohibits ;  that  those  who 
«n  do  not  act  u  opposition  to  the  true  will 
of  God  and  that  which  is  properly  so  called ; 
that  what  is  imjust,  that  is,  what  is  contrary 
to  God's  command,  is  agreeable  to  his  will ; 
nay,  further,  that  it  is  a  real  and  capital  fault 
to  do  the  will  of  God. 

V.  Om  the  perseverance  qf  true  believers 
tm/kitk.  1.  Ine  perseverance  of  believera 
in  &ith  is  not  the  effect  of  that  absolute  de- 
cree of  God  by  which  he  is  said  to  have 
elected  or  chosen  particular  persona  circiui- 
acribed  with  no  condition  of  their  obedience. 
S.  God  furnishes  true  believers  with  super- 
natural powers  or  strength  of  grace,  as  much 
aa  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom  he  judges 
to  suffice  for  their  perseverance,  and  for  their 
orercoming  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  the 
flesh,  and  the  world ;  and  on  the  part  of  God 
atands  nothing  to  hinder  them  trom  perse- 
▼erins.  3.  It  is  possible  for  true  believers 
to  fall  away  from  true  faith,  and  to  fall  into 
ains  of  such  a  description  as  cannot  consist 
with  a  true  and  justifying  faith;  nor  is  it 
only  possible  for  them  thus  to  fall,  but  such 
lapses  not  unfrequcntly  occur.  4.  True  be- 
lievers are  capable  by  their  own  fault  of  fall- 
ing  into  flagrant  crimes  and  atrocious  wick- 
edness, to  persevere  and  die  in  them,  and 
therefore  finally  to  fall  away  and  to  perish, 
ft.  Yet  though  true  believers  sometimes  fall 
into  grievous  sins,  and  such  as  destroy  the 
eooscience,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  im- 
mediately  fall  awav  from  all  hope  of  repent- 
ance; but  we  acknowledge  tnis  to  be  an 
•vent  nut  impossible  to  occur, — that  God, 
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accordii^  to  the  multitude  of  his  merciaa- 
may  again  call  them  by  his  grace  to  repent- 
ance ;  nay,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  re- 
calling has  often  occurred,  although  such 
fallen  Delievers  cannot  be  "  most  fim^  per- 
suaded" about  this  matter  that  it  will  cer- 
tainly and  undoubtedly  take  place.  6.  There- 
fore do  we  with  our  whole  heart  and  souL 
reject  the  following  donnas,  which  are  daily 
affirmed  in  various  publications  extensively 
circulated  among  the  people:  namely,  (1.) 
"True  believers  cannot  posaibly  ain  with 
deUberate  counsel  and  desi|{n>  hut  only 
through  ignorance  and  infirmity."  (2.)  "  U 
is  impossible  for  true  believers,  through  any 
sins  of  theirs,  to  tall  away  from  the  grace  of 
God."  (3.)  "  A  thousand  sins,  nay,  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  are  not  capable  of 
rendering  election  vain  and  void."  If  to  this 
be  added,  "Men  of  every  description  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the^  are  elected  to  sid- 
vation,  and  therefore  are  incapable  of  falling 
from  that  election,"  we  leave  men  to  think 
what  a  wide  window  such  a  dogma  opens  to 
carnal  security.  (4.)  "  No  sins,  however 
great  and  grievous  thev  may  be,  are  imputed 
to  believers ;  nay,  furtber,  all  sins,  both  pre- 
sent and  future,  are  remitted  to  them." 
(S.)  "lliough  true  believers  fall  into  deH 
structive  heresies,  into  dreadful  and  most 
atrocious  sins,  such  as  adultery  and  murder, 
on  account  of  which  the  church,  according 
to  the  institution  of  Christ,  is  compelled  to 
testify  that  it  cannot  tolerate  them  in  its  out- 
ward communion,  and  that  unless  such  per- 
sons be  converted,  they  will  have  no  part  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
for  them  totally  and  finally  to  fall  away  from 
faith."  7.  As  a  true  believer  is  capable  at 
the  present  time  of  bcinr  assured  concerning 
the  mtegrity  of  his  faiUi  and  conscience,  so 
he  is  able  and  ought  to  be  at  this  time  assured 
of  bis  own  salvation  and  of  the  saving  good- 
will of  God  towards  him.  On  this  point  we 
highly  disapprove  of  the  opinion  of  the  pa- 
pists. 8.  A  true  believer,  respecting  the 
time  to  come,  can  and  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
assured  that  he  is  able,  by  means  of  watch- 
ing, prater,  and  other  holy  exerciaes,  to  per- 
severe in  the  true  faith;  and  that  divine 
grace  will  never  fail  to  assist  him  in  perse- 
vering. But  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  possi- 
ble for  him  to  be  assured  that  he  will  never 
afterwards  be  deficient  in  his  duty,  but  that 
he  will  persevere,  in  this  school  of  Christian 
warfare,  in  the  performance  of  acts  of  faith, 
pietv,  and  charity,  as  becomes  bdievers; 
neither  do  we  consider  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  a  believer  ahould  be  aasnred 
of  such  perseverance. 

Under  the  article  PsLaGiAita  haa  been 
shown  the  line  of  distinction  which  the  Re- 
monstrants drew  between  their  doctrinaa 
and  those  of  Pelagius ;  and  the  following  am 
the  just  distinctbns,  which  they  presented  to 
the  synod  of  Dort,  between  Semi-Pelagianiam 
and  Arminianism ;  "  But  we  mustdedare, 
likewise,  what  our  judgnent  ia  respecting 
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Seini-PelB({iam«m.  The  Afassilians,  after 
the  time  of  Pelogiuii,  partly  corrected  his 
error  and  partly  retained  it;  or  which  nrcoiint 
they  received  from  Prosper  the  appellation 
of  the  relics  or  remains  of  Pelagius,  and  are 
commonly  ityled  Semi-1'clagians.  They  al- 
lowed the  existence  of  prevenicnt  gmce,  bul 
oaly  that  which  precedes  or  goes  before 
good  work*  ;  not  that  also  which  precedes 
the  commencement  of  faith  and  of  a  good 
will,  by  which  they  believed  that  man  pre- 
ceded (rod, — yet  this  not  always,  but  only 
wmetLmes :  On  the  contrary  we  say,  that 
God  precedes  or  goes  before  the  beginning 
of  faith  and  of  a  good  will ;  and  that  it  is  of 
grace  both  that  our  will  be  excited  to  begin 
well,  and  likewise,  that,  being  thus  prepared, 
it  be  led  through  to  the  grace  of  regeneration. 
The  Scmi-Felagians  aasertcd,  that  man, 
through  the  previous  dispositions  which  had 
been  implanted  in  his  nature,  obtained  grace 
u  a  reward  i  and,  however  they  might  some- 
times decline  the  use  of  the  term  merit,  they 
by  no  means  excluded  merit  itself :  But  we 
deny,  that,  through  the  endeavours  of  nature, 
man  merits  grace.  The  opinion  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians  was,  that,  for  the  preservation  of 
'  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  want  nothing 
[  more  than  that  which  either  by  nature  we 
may  have,  or  that  which  we  may  once  obtain 
in  conjunction  with  grace  :  Hut  we  acknow- 
f  ledge,  that,  in  order  to  our  perseverance  in 
l.goo<l,  special  grace  ia  likewise  required. 

"  Wierefore  we  are  unjustly  accused  of 
i  Sezni-Pelagianism  by  the  Contra-Remon- 
1  itrants,  since  we  condemn  in  the  Semi- 
Pelagians  those  things  which  the  church  uni- 
TcrsAl  formerly  condemned  in  them.  Yet 
these  are  great  signs  of  inconstancy  and  con- 
■equenlly  of  a  false  judgment, — that  while 
■ome  among  them  fasten  Pelagianism  upon 
us  and  others  Semi-i'dagianism,  there  arc 
others  who  declare  that  we  are  nearly  and 
almost  Semi-Pelagians,  all  of  them  having 
chosen  and  employed  these  epithets  only  for 
purposes  of  odium.  Our  conclusion  there- 
tore  is,  that  we  derogate  nothing  from  divine 
grace,  but  acknowledge  its  supernatural  and 
unmerited  acts,  and  their  absolute  necessity 
for  the  work  of  conversion.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  frankly  confess,  that  the 
indifferency  or  liberty  of  the  will  is  not  taken 
away  hy  grace,  hut  that  it  is  perfected  for 
the  better ;  and  that  the  will  is  not  necessi- 
tated, or  so  determined  towards  good  aa  not 
to  be  able  to  do  the  opposite. 

"  This  was  also  the  judgment  of  all  anti- 
quity and  of  the  church  universal  j  and  the 
orthodox  accounted  this  way  to  be  the  safest, 
■which  lay  between  two  precipices,  the  one 
that  of  the  Manichees,  the  other  that  of  the 
Pelagians.  St.  Jeroin  says,  '  We  thus  pre- 
«erve  free-will,  that  wc  do  not  deny  to  it  the 
help  which  it  requires  ia  everything  which 
it  performs,'  Dialoy.  adverims  Pelagitim.  And 
St.  .\uHUStine,  who  was  at  other  times  a  most 
fierce  defender  of  absolute  election,  judici- 
ously observes,  in  his  forty-sixth  letter  to 
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Valentinna,  '  If  there  be  no  Jfrace  of  Oo 
how  docs  he  save  the  world  ?     And  if  tha 
be   no    free-iivill,    how    doea    he    judge 
world?'     And,  aa  St.  Bcrnanl  says,  ia  i 
commencement  of  his   book  On  Gr«»  i 
Frre-lVill,  'Take  away  free-will,  and  th 
will  be  nothing  to  be  saved  ;  take  away  { 
and  there  will  then  be  Dotking  from 
salvation  can  come.'  We  ha\'e  iiad  reprl j 
both  of  them  ;  lest,  if  we  denied  the  ex' 
ence  of  freedom  in  the  will,  we  should 
courage  the  sloth  and  listlessness  of  mens | 
if  the  existence  of  grace,  we  should  gi*ti 
the  reins  to  pride   and    haughtiness. — Fn 
these    quotations    [and    others    which 
give]  it  is  evident  that  the  opinion  of  I 
fathers  was,  that  free-will  and  grace  w  i 
pletely  conspire  together,   that   free-will ' 
perfected  by  grace,  anil  not  destrojed;  tk 
destruction  of  the  will  in  this  case  bdB|  a 
calumny  invented   by  the   Pel-»gianB,  wh 
was   generally   refuted     by    the    patrutu 
gmcc." 

For  other  particulars  relating  to  Kcaeal 
redemption  consult  the  articlea  Aamstj 

IBM,     BAJCTSaiANlBM.     CaLVJMSM,    Cut'l 

OK  EjfOLAKD,  and  Lcthkra.ns. 

SYIIACI'SE,  a  famous  city  of  Sic 
seated  on  the  east  aide  of  the  island,  A 
xxviii.  V2. 

SYRIA,  that  part  of  Asia  wliich.  batid 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  bad  to 
the  north  .Mount  Taurus,  to  the  east  ^ 
Euphrates  and  a  small  portion  of  .KialdL 
and  to  the  south  Jndea,  or  Palestine.  TV 
orientals  called  it  Aram.  The  name,  whieli 
has  been  transmitted  to  \is  by  the  Greek*.  !> 
a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Ahjih. 
which  was  first  adopted  by  the  lonians,  «bc 
frequented  these  coasts  after  the  As? j"nM» 
of  Nineveh  had  reduced  that  coimtrr'o^ 
a  province  of  their  empire,  about 
By  the  appellation  of  Syria  is 
meant  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  of  whit 
the  reign  of  the  Sek-ucidae.  Antioch  ba»l 
the  capital.  The  government  of  Syria  < 
for  a  long  time  monarchical ;  but  some  >ifi| 
towns,  which  formed  several  states,  wetti 
pubhcs.  With  regard  to  religion,  the ! 
were  idolaters.  The  central  place  o 
worship  was  Hieropolis.  in  which 
magnificent  temple,  and  near  the  temjiltj 
lake  that  was  reputed  sacred.  In  thit  tfl 
pie  was  an  oracle,  the  credit  of  which _ 
priests  used  every  method  to  support. 
priests  were  distributed  into  \Tirious  cli 
and  among  them  were  those  who  wer«  dertt^ 
minated  tialli,  and  who  voluntariW  k- 
nounced  the  power  of  transmitting  the  m 
cession  in  their  own  families.  The  ' 
had  bloody  sacrifices:  Among  the  religi«( 
ceremonies  of  the  Syrians,  one  was  that : ' 
one  who  undertook  a  journey  to  Hie^•p 
began  with  shaving  his  head  and  eye-bn 
He  was  not  allowed  to  bathe,  except  in  i 
water,  to  drink  any  liquor,  nor  to  he  on  ( 
but  a  hard  bed.  before  the  term  of  his 
grimage  was   finished.     When  the 
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■fiired,  they  were  maintained  at  the  public 
ezpeoM,  and  lodf[ed  with  those  who  engaged 
to  uutnict  them  m  the  aacred  rites  and  cere- 
XBonies.  All  the  pilgrims  were  marked  on 
the  neck  and  wrists.  The  ^outh  consecrated 
to  the  goddess  the  first-fruits  of  their  beard 
and  hair,  which  was  preserved  in  the  temple, 
in  a  ressel  of  gold  or  silver,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  person  who  made 
Um  offering.  The  sight  of  a  desd  person 
rendered  it  unfit  for  any  one  to  enter  into 
the  temple  during  the  whole  day.  The  dy- 
nasties of  Syria  may  be  distributed  into  two 
classes  ;  those  that  are  made  known  to  us  in 
the  sacred  writings,  or  in  the  works  of  Jose- 
phos,  acknowledged  by  the  orientals ;  and 
the  Seleucidan  kings,  successors  of  Alexan- 


der, with  whom  we  are  aeqnainted  by  Gredi 
authors.  The  monarchy  ol  Syria  continued 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years. 

SYR().PHCNICIA.orPHENlCIA  PRO- 
PER, called  S}rro  or  Syrian-  Phenicia  from 
b<ing  included  in  the  kingdom  ot  Syria.  It 
implies  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Canaan  on 
the  Mediterranean  in  which  the  cities  of 
Tjrre  and  Sidon  were  situated;  and  this 
same  country,  called  Syro- Phenicia  in  the 
Acts,  is  in  the  Gospels  called  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  'I'he  woman  also  called  a 
Syro-Pheiiician  in  Mark  vii.  26,  is  in  Matt, 
zv.  22,  called  a  Canaanitish  woman,  because 
that  country  was  still  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan,  of  whom  Sidon  was 
the  eldest  son. 


TABERNACLE,  in  Hebrew,  i>n«.  in 
Greek,  mnfr)i,  a  word  which  properlv  signi- 
fies a  ttnt,  but  is  particularly  appliea  by  the 
Hebrews  to  a  kind  of  building  in  the  form 
of  a  tent,  set  up  by  the  express  command  of 
God,  for  the  performance  of  religious  wor- 
ship, sacrifices,  &c.,  during;  the  joumeyings 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  and  after 
their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan  made 
use  of  iox  the  same  purjmsc,  till  the  temple 
was  built  in  Jerusalem.  The  tabernacle  was 
corered  with  curtains  and  skins.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  iiarts,  the  one  covered,  and 
|>roi>erly  called  the  tabernacle,  and  the  other 
open,  called  the  court,  llie  covered  part 
was  again  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
called  holy,  and  the  other  called  the  holy  of 
holies.  '1  ne  curtains  which  covered  it  were 
made  of  linen  of  several  colours  embroider  ed. 
There  were  ten  curtains,  twenty-eight  cubits 
long,  and  four  in  breadth.  Five  curtains 
together  made  two  coverings,  nhich,  being 
■wide  fast  together,  enveloped  all  the  taber- 
nacle. Over  the  rest  there  were  two  other 
coverings,  the  one  of  goat's  hair,  and  the 
other  of  sheep  skins.  These  vails  or  cover- 
ings were  laid  on  a  square  frame  of  planks, 
testing  on  bases,  'lliere  were  fort  v.  eight 
large  planks,  each  a  cubit  and  a  half  wide, 
and  ten  cubits  high;  twenty  of  them  on 
•aeh  side,  and  six  at  one  end  to  the  west- 
ward; each  plank  was  supported  by  two 
aslTer  bases ;  they  were  let  into  one  another, 
and  held  by  bars  running  the  length  of  the 
planks.  The  holv  of  holies  was  parted  from 
the  rest  of  the  tabernacle  by  a  curtain,  made 
fast  to  four  pillars  standing  ten  cubits  from 
the  end.  The  whole  length  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  thirty-two  cubiu,  that  is,  about 
ifty  feet ;  and  the  breadth  twelve  cubits,  or 
nineteen  feet.  The  end  was  thirty  cubits 
high ;  the  upper  curtain  hung  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  eight  cubits,  and  on  the  cast 
and  west  four  cubits.  Tlie  court  was  a  place 
a  bnndred  cubits  long,  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
inclosed  bv  twenty  columns,  each  of  them 
twenty   cuoiu  liigh,  and   ten  in  breadth, 
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covered  with  silver,  and  standing  on  copper 
bases,  five  cubits  distant  from  each  otner, 
between  which  there  were  curtains  drawn, 
and  fastened  with  hooks.  At  the  east  end 
was  an  entrance  twenty  cubits  wide,  covered 
with  a  curtain  hanging  loose.  In  the  taber- 
nade  was  the  ark  of  uie  covenant,  the  table 
of  shew-bread,  the  golden  candlestick,  and 
the  altar  of  incense ;  and  in  the  court  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle,  or  noly 
place,  stood  the  altar  of  bumt-oflerings,  and 
the  laver  or  bason  for  the  use  of  the  priests. 

The  tabernacle  was  finished  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year 
after  the  dci>arture  out  of  Egypt,  A.  M.  2514. 
When  it  was  set  up,  a  dark  cloud  covered  it 
by  day,  and  a  fiery  cloud  by  night.  Moses 
went  into  the  tabernacle  to  consult  the  Lord. 
It  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and 
the  Hebrews  were  ranged  in  order  about  it, 
according  to  their  several  tribes.  When  the 
cloud  arose  from  off  the  tabernacle,  they  de- 
camped ;  the  priests  carried  those  things 
which  were  most  sacred,  and  the  Lerites  all 
the  several  parts  of  the  tabernacle.  Part  of 
the  tribes  went  before,  and  the  rest  followed 
after,  and  the  baggage  of  the  ubemacle 
marched  in  the  centre.  The  tabernacle  was 
brought  into  the  land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua, 
and  set  up  at  Uilgal.  Here  it  rested  till  the 
land  was  conquered.  Then  it  was  removed 
to  Shiloh,  and  afterwards  to  Nob.  Its  next 
station  was  Gibcah,  and  here  it  continued 
till  the  ark  was  removed  to  the  temple. 

The  word  also  means  a  frail  dwelling.  Job 
xi.  14 ;  and  is  put  for  our  bodies,  3  Cor.  v.  1. 

TABERN.ACLK.S,  Feast  op,  a  solemn 
festival  of  the  Hebrews,  observed  after  har- 
vest, on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri, 
Lev.  xxiii.  34—44.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
great  solemnities,  wherein  all  the  males  of 
the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Lord ;  and  it  was  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  goodness  of  God,  who 
protected  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  made 
them  dwell  in  tents  or  booths  after  they 
came  out  of  Egypt   (See  Feats  J  This  feast 
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continued  eight  days,  of  which  the  first  and 
lost  days  were  the  most  solemn,  I^ev.  xxiii. 
34,  &c.  It  yraa  not  allowed  to  do  any  labour 
en  this  feast,  and  particular  sacrilices  were 
oRered,  which,  together  with  the  other  cere- 
moniea  uied  in  celebrating  thiti  festival,  were 
u  follows ;  The  first  day  of  the  feast  they 
cut  down  hranches  of  the  handitomegt  trees, 
with  their  fruit,  brnnches  of  palm-trees,  and 
luch  a«  were  fullest  of  leaves,  and  boughK  of 
the  willow-tree*  that  grew  upon  the  sides  of 
bronlca,  Neh.  vi\\.  I6.  Tlieae  they  brought 
together,  and  'Hnved  them  towanix  the  four 
qimrteni  of  the  world,  singintf  certain  songs. 
Thene  branches  were  also  called  hosanna, 
because,  when  they  carried  them  and  waved 
them,  they  cried,  Hosanna:  not  unlike  what 
the  Jews  did  at  our  haviour'a  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  Matt.  xxi.  8,  9-  On  the  eighth 
day  they  performed  this  ceremony  oftener, 
•nd  with  greater  §olemnity,  than  upon  the 
other  days  of  the  feast.  ITiey  called  this 
day  hosanna  rabbak,  or  "  the  great  hosanna." 

TABLKS  OF  THE  LAW.  Tliose  that 
were  given  to  iMoses  upon  Mount  Sinai  were 
written  by  the  linger  of  (iod,  and  contained 
the  decalogue  or  ten  commandments  of  the 
law,  as  they  are  rehearsed  in  Exodus  xx. 
Many  Questions  have  been  started  about 
these  tables  ;  about  their  matter,  their  form, 
their  numl>er,  he  that  wrote  them,  and  what 
they  contained^  Some  oriental  authors  make 
them  amount  to  ten  in  number,  others  to 
•even  j  but  the  Hebrews  reckon  but  two. 
Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  of  wood, 
and  others  of  precious  stones.  Moses  ob- 
serves,  Exod.  xxxii.  15,  that  these  tables 
were  written  on  both  sides.  Many  think 
they  were  transparent,  so  that  they  might 
be  read  through ;  on  one  side  ton'ards  the 
right,  and  on  the  other  side  tOAvard  the  left. 
Others  will  have  it,  that  the  lawgiver  only 
makes  thi<)  ob.servation,  that  the  tablen  were 
written  on  both  Men,  because  generally  in 
writing  tables  they  only  wrote  on  one  aide. 
Others  thus  translate  the  Hebrew  text : 
"  They  were  written  on  the  two  parts  that 
were  contig^uous  to  each  other;"  because, 
being  shut  upon  one  another,  the  two  faces 
tliat  were  written  upon  touched  one  another, 
so  that  no  writing  was  seen  on  the  outside. 
Some  think  tbiit  the  same  ten  commandments 
were  written  on  each  of  the  two  tables  jothers 
that  the  ten  were  divided,  and  only  five  on 
one  table,  and  five  on  the  other.  The  words 
which  intimate  that  the  tables  were  written 
by  the  finger  of  God,  some  understand  eim- 
ply  and  literally  ;  others,  of  the  ministry  of 
an  angel;  and  others  explain  them  merely 
to  signify  an  order  of  (ioii  to  Muses  to  write 
them.  The  expression,  however,  in  scripture 
always  signifies  immediate  divine  agency. 
•See  Decalogue. 

TABOR,  a  mountain  not  far  from  Kadesh, 
jn  the  tribe  of  /ebuhin,  and  in  the  conlines 
of  Issachar  and  Naphtali.  It  ba.s  its  name 
from  its  eminence,  because  it  rises  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  champaign  country,  called 
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the  Valley  of  Jezrecl,  or  the  great  fUi 
Maundrell  tells  us  that  the  area  at  the  top 
this  mountain  is  enclosed  with  trees,  cxcl 
to  the  south,  from  whence  there  is  the  n 
agreeable  prospect  in  the  world.  Many  hi 
believed  that  our  Lord's  transfiguration  ta( 
place  on  this  mountain.  This  place  i* 
tioned,  I  .Sam.  x.  3.  It  is  minutely describ 
by  both  Pococke  and  iMaundrell.  The  n 
from  Nazareth  hes  for  two  hount  hetwi 
low  hills ;  it  then  opens  into  the  Plain 
Esdraelon.  At  about  two  or  three  forloi 
within  the  plain,  and  six  miles  from  .Ni 
reth,  rises  this  singular  mount,  which 
almost  entirely  insulated,  its  fiuure  re{l 
scnting  a  half  sphere.  "  It  is,"  says  Pococl 
"  one  of  the  finest  hills  I  ever  beheld,  bd 
a  rich  soil  that  produces  excellent  herbi| 
and  is  most  beautifully  adorned  with  gni^ 
and  clumps  of  trees,  llie  ascent  is  ao 
that  we  rode  up  the  north  side  by 
road.  Some  authors  mention  it  as 
miles  high,  others  as  about  two  :  the 
may  be  true,  as  to  the  winding  ascent  up 
hill.  1'he  top  of  it,  about  half  a  mile  ' 
and  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  is 
compa.ssed  with  a  wall,  which 
says  was  built  in  forty  days  :  there  . 
a  wall  along  the  midule  of  it.  which 
the  south  part,  on  which  the  city  sto 
from  the  north  part,  which  is  lower,  and 
called  the  meidan,  or  place,  being  pTofad~ 
used  for  exercises  when  there  was  a  ( 
here,  which  Jusephus  mentions  by  the  ni 
of  Ataburion.  Within  the  outer  wall  oai 
north  side  are  several  deep  fosses,  out 
which,  it  is  probable,  the  stones  were  dog 
build  the  walls ;  and  these  fossea 
have  answered  the  end  of  cisterns,  to  _ 
the  rain-water,  and  were  also  sotne  ddTesee 
the  city.  There  are  likewise  a  great  nuffll 
of  cisterns  under-ground,  f<ir  preserxnnjf 
rain-water.  To  the  south,  where  the 
was  most  easy,  there  are  fosses  cut  on 
outside,  to  render  the  access  to  the  « 
more  diihcult.  Some  of  the  galea, 
the  old  city  remain,  as  Bab-el- 
gate  of  the  winds,'  to  the  west ;  ani 
hibbe,  '  the  arched  gate,'  a  Kmall 
south.  Antiochus,  king  of  Nyria,  torvk 
fortress  on  the  tup  of  this  hill.  V 
also,  got  possession  of  it ;  and,  after 
Jo.'iephus  fortified  it  with  strong 
what  has  made  it  more  famous  than 
else  is  the  common  opinion,  from 
of  St.  Jerom,  lliat  the  transfiguraUonof 
Saviour  was  on  this  mountain."  Vm 
mont  and  Heyman  give  the  foUo' 
count :  *■  This  mountain,  though 
rugged  and  difficult,  we  ascended 
back,  making  several  circmts  round 
took  us  up  about  three  quarters  of 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  whole  cvna] 
being  thirty  sudia,  or  about  four 
miles,  a  circumstance  that  render«(( 
famous.  And  it  is  the  most  beaui 
saw,  with  regard  to  verdure, 
where  decorated  with  amall  oak 
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i«  ground  tiniversally  enamelled  with  a 
variety  of  plants  ami  flowers,  except  on  the 
south  side,  where  it  is  not  so  fully  covered 
*ith  verdure.  On  this  motintain  are  great 
numbers  of  red  partridges,  and  some  wUd 
boars  ;  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
the  Arabs  hiintin)^  them.  We  left,  but  not 
-without  reluctancy,  this  delightful  plate,  and 
found  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  mean  village, 
called  Deboura,  or  Tabour,  a  name  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  celebrated  Deborah  men- 
tioned in  Judges." 

Pococke  notices  this  viDage,  which  stands 
on  a.  rising  ground  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ta- 
bor westward ;  and  the  learned  traveller 
thinks,  that  it  may  be  the  «ame  as  the  Da- 
berath,  or  Daberah  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Joshun,  as  on  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and 
Issachar.  *'  Any  one,"  he  adds,  "  who  ex- 
amines the  fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  may 
see  that  thia  is  probably  the  spot  where  Ba- 
rak and  Deborah  met  at  mount  Tabor  with 
their  forces,  and  went  to  pursue  Sisera  j  and 
on  this  account,  it  might  have  its  name  from 
that  great  prophetess,  who  then  judged  and 

fovemed  Israel ;  for  Joscphua  relates,  that 
►eborah  and  Barak  gathered  the  army  to- 
gether at  this  mountain." 

"  From  the  top  of  Tabor,"  says  Maun- 
drell,  "  you  have  a  prospect  which,  if  no- 
thing else,  will  reward  the  labour  of  as- 
cending it.  It  is  impossible  for  man's  eyes 
to  behold  a  higher  gratification  of  this  nature. 
On  the  north-weet  you  discern  at  a  dia- 
tance  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  round  you 
have  the  spacious  and  beautiful  plains  of  Es- 
draelon  and  (Jahlee,  Turning  a  little  south- 
ward, you  have  in  view  tlte  high  mountains 
of  (jilboa,  fatal  to  Saul  and  his  sons.  Due 
east  you  discover  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  dis- 
tant about  one  day's  journey.  A  few  poiuta 
to  the  north  appears  that  which  they  call  the 
mount  of  Beatitudes.  Not  far  from  this 
little  hill  is  the  city  Saphet;  it  stands  upon 
a  very  eminent  and  roni^picuoua  mountain, 
and  is  seen  far  and  near."  Beyond  thia  is 
aeen  a  much  higher  mountain,  capped  with 
snow,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Anlihbanua. 
To  the  south-west  is  C'armel,  and  on  the 
south  the  hills  of  Samaria. 

TADMLIR,  a  city  built  by  SolomoHj  1 
Kings  ii.  IH,  afterwards  called  Palmyra;  si- 
taated  in  a  wilderness  of  -Syria,  upon  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Deserta,  inclining  to- 
wards the  Euphrates.  Joseph  us  places  it 
two  days'  journey  from  the  huphrates,  and 
six  days'  journny  from  Babylon.  He  saya 
there  is  no  water  any  where  else  in  the  wd- 
derness,  but  in  this  place.  At  the  present 
day  there  arc  to  be  seen  vast  ruins  of  this 
city.  There  was  nothing  more  magnificent 
in  the  whole  east.  There  are  still  found  a 
great  number  of  inscriptions,  the  mont  of 
which  arc  Greek,  and  the  other  in  the  Pal- 
niyreriian  character.  Nothing  relating  to 
the  Jews  is  seen  in  the  (jreck  inscriptions; 
and  the  Palmyrcnian  inscriptions  are  en- 
tirely unknown,  as  well  as  the  language  and 
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the  character  of  that  country.  The  city  of 
Tadmor  preser\-cd  thia  name  to  the  time  of 
the  conquest  by  Alestander  the  fircat :  then 
it  had  the  name  of  Palmyra  given  to  it, 
whicli  it  preserved  for  several  ages.  About 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  it  became 
famou.s,  because  Odenatus  and  Zenobia,  his 
mieen,  made  it  the  scat  of  their  empire. 
VSTien  the  Saracens  became  masters  of  the 
east,  they  restored  its  ancient  name  of  Tad- 
mor to  it  again,  which  it  has  always  pre- 
served since.  It  is  surrounded  by  sandy 
deserts  on  all  sides.  It  is  not  known  when, 
nor  by  whom,  it  was  reduced  to  the  ruin- 
ous condition  in  which  it  is  now  found. 
It  may  be  Raid  to  consist  at  present  of  a 
forest  of  Corinthian  pillars,  erect  and  fallen. 
So  numerous  are  these,  consisting  of  many 
thousands,  that  the  spectator  is  at  a  loss  to 
connect  or  arrange  them  in  any  order  or 
symmetry,  or  to  conceive  what  purpose  or 
design  they  could  have  answered.  "  In  the 
space  covered  by  these  ruins,"  says  Vol- 
ney,  "  we  sometimes  find  a  palace  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  court  and  walls ; 
sometimes  a  temple,  whose  peristyle  is  half 
thrown  down ;  and  now  a  portico,  a  gal- 
lery, or  triumphal  arch.  Here  stand  groups 
of  column.^,  whose  symmetry  is  destroyed 
by  the  faH  of  many  of  them  ;  there  we  see 
them  ranged  in  rows  of  such  length,  that, 
Himilar  to  rows  of  trees,  they  deceive  the 
sight,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  con- 
tinued walls.  If  from  this  striking  scene 
wc  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  ground,  another 
almost  as  varied  presents  itself.  ()n  all  sides 
we  behold  nothing  but  subverted  shafts, 
some  whole,  others  shattered  to  pieces  or 
dislocated  in  their  joints;  and  on  which  side 
soever  we  look,  the  earth  is  strewed  with 
vast  stones  half  buried,  with  broken  enta- 
blatures, mutilated  friezes,  disfigured  reliefs, 
effaced  sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and  altars 
defiled  !>y  dust." 

It  is  probable,  says  iMan?ford,  that,  al- 
though Tadraor  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Solomon,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  been 
erected  by  him  into  a  city,  it  was  a  watering- 
station  between  Syria  and  .Mesopotamia  be- 
fore; with  perhaps  accommodations  suited 
to  the  mode  of  travelling  in  those  times,  as 
we  read  of  prdm-ireea  being  found  there, 
which  are  not  trees  that  come  by  chance  in 
these  desert  regions.  The  mere  circumstance 
of  wholesome  water  being  afforded  by  any 
spot  in  such  a  country  was  sufficient  to  give 
it  importance,  and  to  draw  towards  it  the 
stream  of  communication,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose. This  was  probiibly  the  condition  of 
fadmor  long  before  it  received  its  name  and 
its  honours  from  Solomon.  But,  after  all, 
what  motive  could  there  be  to  induce  a 
peaceable  king,  like  Solomon,  to  undertake 
a  work  so  distant,  difficult  and  dangerous  i 
There  is  but  one  which  at  all  accords  with 
his  character,  or  the  history  of  the  times, — 
commercial  enterprise.  Solomon  was_  at 
great  pains  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession. 


of  tlie  porta  of  Elalb  and  Ezion-Geber  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  to  cslablisli  a  navy  for  his  In- 
dian commerce,  or  trade  toOphir. — in  all  ages 
the  great  source  of  wealth.  The  riches  of 
India,  thus  brought  into  Judea,  were  from 
thence  disseminated  over  tho*c  countries  of 
Uie  north  and  we«t  at  that  time  inhabited  or 
known;  while  the  same  country,  Judea,  be- 
came, for  a  season,  like  Tyre,  the  point  of 
return  and  exchange  of  the  money  and  the 
commodities  of  those  countries,  the  centre 
of  communication  between  the  east  and  the 
west. 

TALENT,  a  measure  of  weight  among 
the  ancients,  equivalent  to  sixty  manrh.  or 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  ten  ounces 
one  pennyweight  and  ten  grains.  The  ^tdue 
of  a  talent  of  eiilver  was  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  pounds  three  shillings  and  nine- 
pence,  and  a  talent  of  gold  was  equal  to  fivo 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  sterling.  In  the  writings  of  the  evan- 
gelists, the  term  is  employed  to  denote  the 
various  gifts  or  opportunities  for  usefulness 
which  the  Lord  of  heaven  confers  u|>on  his 
servants,  and  fur  which  he  will  call  them  to 
give  in  their  account  at  the  lost  day.  Matt. 
XXV.  15  ;  Luke  xix.  12. 

TALITnA-CUMI,  the  words  that  Jesus 
Christ  made  use  of  when  he  raised  up  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  chief  of  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum.  'Iliey  are  not  pure  Hebrew, 
but  Syriac,  and  signify,  "  Aly  daughter, 
arise,"  Mark  v.  41. 
TALMUD.  See  Jews. 
TARE,  Matt.  siii.  SJi— 27,  29,  30.  36,  38. 
40.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  plant 
or  weed  is  here  intended,  as  the  word  ti- 
tania  is  neither  mentioned  in  any  other  part 
of  scripture,  nor  in  any  ancient  Greek 
writer.  Some  (.ireek  and  l^atin  fathers  have 
made  use  of  it,  as  have  also  Suidas  and 
Phavorinus :  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  all  derived  it  from  this  tevt.  As  this 
Kotpcl  was  first  written  in  Syriac,  it  is  pro- 
bahly  a  word  belonging  to  that  language. 
Buxtorf  give:!  several  interpretations,  but  at 
last  concludes  with  submitting  it  to  the  de- 
cision of  others.  In  a  treatise  in  the  Mish- 
na,  called  "  Kilayim,"  which  treats  ex- 
pressly of  different  kinds  of  seeds,  a  bas- 
tard or  deguncrate  wheat  is  mentioned  by 
the  name  of  □':"\j,  which  the  very  sound, 
in  pronouncing,  proves  to  be  the  same  as 
the  zi:cmion :  and  which  may  lead  to  the 
true  derivation  of  the  word,  that  is,  from 
the  Chaldee  fl,  "  a  kind  "  or  "  species  "  of 
grain,  namely,  whence  the  corrupt  Hebrew 
or  Syriac  H':).  which  iu  the  ancient  Syriac 
version  answers  to  the  (ireek  f<r»**».  Matt, 
xiii.  25,  &c.  In  Psalm  cxliv.  13,  the  words 
]^''?ik  fJD,  are  translated,  "  all  manner  of 
•tore  j"  but  they  properly  signify  "  from 
f  Bpecies  to  5i>ecies,"  Might  not  the  Chaldee 
►^fordpjir.  and  the  (Jrcek  word  f'f'l'x", 
Icome  from  the  Psalmist's  jt-jj,  which  might 
^have  signified  n  '"  mixture  "  of  grain  of  any 
kind,  and  be  here  used  to  point  out  the 
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mixing  bastard  or  degenerate  wheai 
the  good  seed-wheat?  Mintm  says, 
"  it  IS  a  kind  of  plant,  not  unlike  corn 
wheat,  having  at  tirat  the  same  sort  at  Malk, 
and  the  same  viridity,  but  bringing  iarth 
(ruit,  as  least  none  good  r"  and  be 
from  John  Melchior,  "  ^'^'^'^'^  does  oat  sig- 
nify every  weed  in  general  which  gran 
among  corn,  but  a  particular  a««d,  kaova 
in  Canaan,  which  was  ttot  unlike  wlNtl. 
but,  being  put  into  the  ground,  deffeacnt- 
ed,  and  assumed  another  nature  ana  form." 
Parkhurst,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  render  it  "  dv 
darnel,"  lolium  (emtUentum."  The  ttMC 
plant  i»  called  "  zizafin"  by  the  Spaniaidi;i* 
it  uppears  to  be  zutan,  by  the  Turki  ttA 
Arabs.  "  It  is  well  known  to  the  peopbtt 
Aleppo,"  »ays  M.  Forskal ;  "  It  growsnaaaf 
corn.  If  the  seeds  remain  niixed  widh  iW 
meal,  they  occasion  dizziness  to  those  srlwtM 
of  the  bread.  The  reapers  do  not  tefuM 
the  plant ;  but  after  the  threshing,  they  »- 
ject  the  seeds  by  means  of  a  van  or  ■!«(■' 
Other  travellers  mention,  that  in  aonic  W> 
of  Syria,  the  plant  is  drawn  up  by  the  baai 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  along  with  the  wW, 
and  is  then  gathered  out,  and  bound  sf  is 
separate  bundles.  In  the  parable  d  lii 
tares,  our  Lord  states  the  verv  same  cimu- 
stances  They  grew  among  tke  grain  ;'1h4 
were  not  separated  by  the  tillers,  bwt  m- 
fered  to  grow  up  together  till  the  hsrrtc 
they  were  then  gathered  from  among  lit 
wheat  with  the  hand,  and  bound  up  la  k» 
dies. 

TARGUM.     .See  Jews. 

TARSHISff.  a  country  of  ihts  nm. 
whither  Solomon  sent  his  fleets.  I  Kin(«i 
22;  2  Chron.  ix.  II.  There  is  a  mnltaa* 
of  different  opinions  concerning  thi«  cmstB^ 
Josephus,  and  the  Chaldee  and  .VnhicWk 
phrastB,  explain  it  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  tlhai' 
the  Septuagint,  St.  Jerotn,  aud  TbeoJ«& 
understand  it  of  Carthage.  The  Ai  " 
geograjiher  will  have  it  to  be  Tuni*  to  -M 
Bochart  makes  it  to  be  Tarte«6u.<, 
in  the  Straits  of  Gades.  By  Tiirsl 
Clerc  understands  Tba.i!'^"-  - 
city  in  the  .^vgean  »ea.  imk«M 

thii  whole  ocean  waseaUtu  .  „. 
of  the  famous  city  uf  TarteMUs,  bo* 
tioncd.     Sanctius  believes  the  sea  \ 
to  be  called  Tarshish,  and  that 
Tarshish  were   those   thnt   arc 
voyages  at  sea,    in  opp. 
vessels  that  are  used  on! 
rivers.     The  LXX.  ti 
limes  by  "  the  sea : 
the  names  of  ships  ot   i 
were  fitted  out  at    Ezion 
Sea,   and  which    sailed    ■ 
well  as  to  those  that  w«rf 
and    in   the    ports    of   > 
Tlierefore,  when  we  see  - 
the  Red  Sea,  or  at  Ezic. 
gu  to  Tarshish,    we   nn 
these  two  things,  either  \ 
countries  called   Tarshish,  mm   sp* ' 
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Ttenn,  imd  another  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
or  that  skips  of  Tarshiah  in  general  sig^ifiea 
nothing  else  but  shipR  Me  to  bear  a  long 
voyage ;  large  merchant-ships,  in  opposition 
to  the  small  craft  intended  for  a  home  trade 
in  navigable  rivers. 

TARSUS,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  the 
native  city  of  St.  Paul,  Aeti  ix.  11 ;  ixi.  39. 
Some  think  it  obtained  the  privileges  of  a 
Roman  colony  because  of  its  firm  adherence 
to  Julius  Ceesar ;  and  this  procured  the  in- 
habitants the  favoiu  of  being  acknowledged 
citizens  of  Rome,  which  St.  Paul  enjoyed 
by  being  bom  in  it.  Others  maintain  that 
Tarsus  was  only  a  free  city,  but  not  a  Roman 
colony,  iu  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  his 
privilege  as  a  Roman  citizen  was  founded 
upon  Bomo  other  right,  perhaps  grained  by 
hia  anceston. 

TEARS.  The  prayer  of  Dawd,  "  Put  my 
tears  into  thy  bottle,"  is  unintelligible  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  ancient  customs. 
"  This  passage,"  says  Burder,  "  seems  to  in- 
timate that  the  custom  of  putting  teiu-8  into 
the  ampulla:,  or  umal  lachrymoles,  so  well 
known  amongst  the  Romans,  was  more  an- 
ciently in  use  amongst  the  eastern  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Hebrews.  These  urns 
were  of  diflerent  materials,  some  of  glass, 
some  of  earth ;  as  may  be  neea  in  the  work 
of  Monifaucon,  where  also  may  be  seen  the 
various  forraa  or  shapes  of  tnem.  These 
urns  were  placed  on  the  eepulchres  of  the 
deceased,  as  a  memorial  of  the  distress  and 
affection  of  their  surviving  relations  and 
friends.  It  will  be  diflicult  to  account  for 
this  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  but  upon 
this  Buppo.^ition.  If  this  be  allowed,  the 
meaning  wiU  be,  '  Let  my  distress,  and  the 
tears  1  shed  in  cunsequence  of  it,  be  ever 
before  thee,  excite  thy  kind  remembrance  of 
tne,  and  plead  witli  thee  to  grant  the  relief  I 
atand  in  nicd  of.'  " 

TE.MPLE,  the  house  of  fiod;  properly 
the  temple  of  Solomon.  David  first  con- 
ceived the  design  of  building  a  house  some- 
what worthy  of  the  divine  majesty,  and 
opened  his  mind  to  the  prophet  Nathan,  2 
Sam.  vii.j  1  Chron.  xvii. ;  iiii.  8.  &c.  (iod 
accepted  of  his  good  intentions,  hut  refused 
him  the  honour.  Solomon  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple,  A.  M.  299'^.  completed  it 
3000,  and  dedicated  it  in  3mi,  I  Kings 
I.  2  J  2  Chron.  v.,  vi.,  vii.  According  to 
he  opinion  of  some  ivriters,  there  were  three 
temples,  namely,  the  first,  erected  by  Solo- 
mon ;  the  second,  by  iilcruhbabel,  and  Joshua 
the  High  Priest ;  and  the  third,  by  Herud,  a 
lew  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Uut 
this  opinion  is,  very  properly,  rejected  by  the 
Jews ;  who  do  not  allow  tne  third  to  be  a 
new  temple,  but  only  the  second  temple 
repaired  and  beautified:  and  ih'ia  opinion 
corresponds  with  the  prophecy  of  Haggai, 
ii.  9,  "  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house," 
the  temple  built  by  Zenihlialiel,  "should 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  former;"  wliich 
.ction   was   uttered   wiih   reference  to 
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the  Messiah's  honouring  it  with  his  pre- 
sence and  ministry.      The   first   temple  ia 
that  which  usually  bears  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon ;    the  materials   for  which   were   pro- 
vided by  David  before  his  death,  though  the 
edifice  was  raised  by  his  son.     It  stood  on 
Mount  Moriah,  an  eminence  of  the  moun- 
tainous ridge  in  the  scriptures  termed  Mount 
Zion,  Psalm  cxijtii.  J 3,  14,  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Araunah,  or  Oman,  the  Jcbu- 
site,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  24;  1  Chron.  xii.  25. 
The  plan,  and  the  whole  model  of  this  superb 
structure,  were  formed  after  that  of  the  taber- 
nacle, but  of  much  larger  dimen.sions.     It 
was  surrounded,  except  at  the  front  or  east 
end,  by  three  atorie«<  of  chambers,  each  five 
cubits  square,  which   reached   to  half  the 
height  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  front  was  or- 
namented with  a  magnificent  portico,  which 
rose  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cubits ;  so  that  the  form  of  the  whole  edifice 
was  not  unlike  that  of  some  ancient  churches, 
which  have  a  lofty  tower  in  the  front,  and  a 
low  aisle  running  along  each  side  of  the 
building.  The  utensils  for  the  sacred  service 
were  the  same;    excepting  that   several  of 
them,  as   the  altar,  candlestick,  &c.,  were 
larger,  in  jjroportion  to  the  more  S])acioua 
edifice  to  which  they  belonged.    Seven  years 
and  six  nionthH  were  occupied  in  the  erection 
of  the  superb   and   magnificent  temple  of 
Solomon,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated,  A.  M. 
3001,  D.  C.  999,  with  peculiar  solemnity,  to 
the  worship  of  the  .Most  High;  who  on  this 
occasion  vouchs;ded  to  honour  it  with  the 
Shechinah,  or  risible  manifestation  of  His 
presence.    Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  describe  the  proportions  and  several  parta 
of  this  structure ;    but  as  scarcely  any  two 
writers  agree  on  this  subject,  a  minute  de- 
scription of  it  is  designedly  omitted.     It  re- 
tained its  pristine  splendour  only  th'u-ty-three 
or  thirty.four  years,  when  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  ttxik  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  the 
treasures  of  the  tetnjile ;   and  after  under- 
going subsequent  profanations  and  piUagea. 
this  stupendous  building  was  finally  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  the  Chaldeans  under* 
Ncbuchadneziar,  A.  M.  3416,  or  B.  C  584, 
2  Kings  XXV.  13 — 15;  2Chron.  .xixri.  17 — 20. 
After  the  captivity,  the  temple  emerged 
from  its  ruins,  being  rebuilt  by  ZerubbBbel. 
but  with  vastly  inferior  and  diminished  glory; 
as  appears:  from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men 
who  had  beheld  the  former  slructurc  in  all 
its  grandeur,  Ezra  iii,  li.  The  second  temple 
was  profaned  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  A.  M.  3837,  B.  C.  103,  who  caused 
the  daily  sacrifices  to  he  discontinued,  and 
erected  the  image   of  Jupiter  Olympu*  on 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.    In  this  condition 
it  continued  three  years,  I  Mac.  iv.  42,  when 
Judas    Maccahaeus   purified    and    repaired 
it,  and  restored  the  fracrifices  and  true  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.     Some  years  before  the 
birth  of  oiir  Saviour,  the  repairing  and  beau- 
tifying of  this   second  temj)le.  which  had 
become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries, 
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was  undertaken  by  Uerod  the  Great,  who 
for  nine  years  employed  eighty  thousand 
workmen  iipon  it,  and  spared  no  expense  to 
render  it  equal,  if  not  su|>erior,  in  magrniludc. 
•plendour,  and  beanty,  to  anything  among 
mankind.  JoMphus  calls  it  a  work  the  most 
admirable  of  any  that  had  ever  been  seen  or 
heard  of,  both  for  in  curious  structure  and 
it*  miBnitudr,  and  also  for  the  vast  wealth 
expenikd  upon  it,  as  well  as  for  the  universal 
reputation  of  its  sanctity  But  though  llero<l 
tccomplishcd  his  original  design  in  the  time 
abore  specified,  yet  the  Jews  continued  to 
ornament  and  enlarge  it,  expending  the  sa- 
cred treasure  in  annexing  additional  buildings 
to  it ;  so  that  they  might  with  great  propriciy 
assert,  that  their  temple  had  been  forty  and 
siv  years  in  building,  John  ii.  10. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  this  vene- 
rable edifice,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  by  the  temple  is  to  oe  understood  not 
only  the  fabric  or  house  itself,  which  by  way 
of  eminence  is  called  the  temple,  namely, 
the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
several  courts  l>olh  of  the  priests  and  IsraeU 
iies,  but  also  all  the  numerous  chambers  and 
rooms  which  this  prodigious  edifice  comprc- 
iicnilrd ;  onil  each  of  which  had  its  respective 
degrtc  of  holiness,  increasing  in  proportion 
to  its  contigxiity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  'Hub 
remark  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
lest  the  reader  of  8ciipt\ire  should  be  led  to 
suppooc,  that  whatever  is  there  said  to  be 
transacted  in  the  temple  wob  actually  done 
hi  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To 
this  infinite  number  of  apartments,  intowhich 
the  temple  was  dinposed,  our  Lord  refers, 
John  xiv.  2  ;  and  by  a  very  striking  and 
magnificent  simile,  borrowed  from  them,  he 
represents  thot>e  numerous  seats  and  man- 
sions of  heavenly  bliss  which  his  Father's 
house  contained,  and  which  were  prepared 
for  the  everlattiiig  abode  of  the  righteous. 
'Jlic  imagery  is  singularly  beautiful  and  happy, 
wlien  considered  as  an  idlusiion  to  the  temple, 
which  our  Lord  not  unfrcquently  called  bis 
Father's  houBe, 

The  f>rcond  temple,  originally  built  by 
Zerubbabel  nftcr  the  captivity,  and  repaired 
by  Herod,  diflered  in  scvenU  respects  from 
tbat  erected  by  Solomon,  although  they 
agreed  in  others. 

The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  more 
splendid  and  niagnificent  than  the  second 
temple,  which  was  deficient  in  five  remark- 
able things  that  constituted  the  chief  clory 
of  the  first  :  IhckC  were,  the  ark  ana  the 
mercy-scat ;  the  shechinah,  or  manifrstntion 
of  the  divine  presence,  in  the  holy  of  huties ; 
the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which  had  been 
first  kindled  from  heaven;  the  urim  and 
thuramim  ;  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  But 
the  second  temple  hurpassed  the  first  in 
glory  J  being  honoured  by  the  frcouent  pre- 
sence of  our  divine  Saviour,  agreeably  to  the 
prcdiftion  of  Haggai,  ii.  0.  Both,  however, 
were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard 
lock,  encompassed  by  a  very  frightful  preci- 
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pice :  and  the  foundation  was  laid  with  iiw! 
credible  expense   and   labour.      The  »upeC' 
structure  was  not  inferior  to  this  great  work: 
the  height  of  the  temple  wall,  especially  oa 
the   south   side,   was    stupendous.     In  ihfl 
lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred  cubit% 
or  four  hundred  and  fiftv  feet,  and  in  soon 
places  even  greater.     Tlua  moat  magnificeaf 
pile  was  constructed  nith  hard  white  stoni 
of  prodigious  magnitude.    The  temple  itsdf 
strictly  so  called,  which  comprised  the  mc 
tico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  liolifl 
formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  sacred  edifii 
on    Mount    Moriah,    being    surrounded  h 
spacious  courts,  making  a  s.{uare  of  half 
mUe  in  circumference.   It  was  entered  thnii 
nine  gales,  which  were  on  every  side  tl 
coated  with  gold  and  silver ;  nut  tber« 
one  gate  without  the  holy  house,  which 
of  Corinthian  brass,  the  inost  precioui 
in  ancient  times,  and  which  far  s 
the  others  in  beanty.      For  while  these 
of  equal  magnitude,  the  gate  composed 
Corinthian  brass  was  much  larger;  its' 
being  fifty  cubits,  and  its  doors  fi 
and   its  ornaments  both   of  gold 
being  far  more  costlv  and  massive, 
fiuppo.scd    to   have   been    the    "  gate 
Beautiful"  in  Acts  iii.  2,  where  Peter 
John,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  healed  a 
who  had  been  lame  from  faia  birth.   The 
or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the 
house  and  the  other  courts,  was  named 
court   of  the   gentiles ;    because  the 
were  allowed  to  enter  into  it.  but  were 
hihited  from  advancing  further.    It  was 
rounded  by  a  range  of  porticoes,  or  d  ' 
above  which  were  galleries,  or  a| 
supported  by  pillars   of  white   nuu"! 
consisting  of  a  single  piece,  and  t 
cubits  in  height.     One  of  these  was 
Solomon's  porch,  or  pJMza,  because  it 
on  a  vast  terrace,  which  he  had  ori^ti 
raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hi 
cubit.s  high,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  am 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  make 
to  the  plan  of  his  intended  building; 
this  terrace  was  the  only  work  of  SoJi 
that  remained  in  the  second  temple,  tl 
which  stood  upon  it  retained  thenai 
prince.    Here  it  was  that  our  Lord 
ing  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  John  i 
and  that  the   lame  man,   when  httiti 
Peter  and  John,  glorified  f:i>d  brforcsD 
people,  .\cts  iii.  1 1 .     litis  superb 
termed  the  royal  yjortico  by  Jose 
represents  it  as  the  noblest  work 
sun,   being  elevated   to  such  a  p 
height,  that  no  one  could  look  Cc 
its  flat   roof   to   the   valley  below, 
being  seized  with   dizziness;  tj»<  i 
reaching  to  such   an   immeasurahlt 
The  south-cast  comer   of   the 
portico,  where  the  height  was  the 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

naclc,  or  extreme  angle,  whence 

ed  our  Saviour  to  precipitate  himttff, 
iv.  5;  Luke  iv.  9.     Tliia  also  ww  " 
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vliere  it  vm  predicted  that  tbe  abomination 
of  dcaolktion,  or  the  Roman  ensigns,  should 
•tand,  Daniel  ix.  27;  Matt.  xxiv.  15.     Solo- 
inan'«  portico  was  nituated  in   the  eastern 
front  of  the  temple,  opponite  to  the  mount 
of  Olirea,  where  our  Saviour  ia  said  to  have 
■at  when  his  discijiles  came  to  show  him  the 
grandeur  of  iti  vanuu«  huilding«,  of  which, 
grahd  as  they  were,  he  aaid,  the  time  was 
Approaching  when  one  stone  should  not  be 
left  upon  auutber.  Malt,  xxiv,   1 — 3.     This 
outer  court  beiiiK  a.«>ii){i»-'d  to  the  gentile  uro- 
icljtes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  worship  m  it 
themselves,  conceived  that  it  might  lawfully 
be  put  to  profane  u«es :  for  here  we  iind  that 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  animals  for  sacri- 
fices, and  also  the  money-changers,  had  sta- 
tioned them«elvcs;  until  Jesus  Christ,  awing 
them  into  submissiun  by  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  his  pcmon  and  hehavnour,  expelled 
them :  telling  them  that  it  was  the  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations,  and  was  not  to  be  pro- 
Ikoed,   Matt.  ixi.  13,  13;   Mark  ai.  IS— 17. 
Within  the  court  of  the  gentiles  stood  the 
court  of  the  Israelite*,  divided  into  two  parts, 
•r  courts;  the  outer  one  being  appropriated 
to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to  the  men. 
The  court  of  the  women  was  separated  from 
that  uf  the  gentiles  by  a  low  stone  wall,  or 
partition,  uf  elegant  construction,  on  which 
•tood  pillars  at  equal  distances,  with  inscrip- 
tions in  (ircck  and  Latin,  importing  that  no 
•lien  should  enter  into  the  holy  place.     To 
'   «  wall  St.  Paul  mo4t  evidently  alludes  in 
ih.  ii.  13.  U  :  "  But  now  in  (urist  Jesus, 
who   sometimes  were  far  off,  are  made 
aigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ :  for  he  is  our 
Mare,  who  hath  made  both  one,  (united  both 
Jews  and   Kcatiles   into  one   church,)  and 
hath  broken  down  the   middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  us ;"  having  abolished  the  law 
of  ordinances,  by  which,  as  by  the  wall  of 
aeparation,  both  Jews  and  gentiles  were  not 
only  kept  asunder,  but  also  at  ^-ariance.     In 
court  was   the  treasury,  over  against 
(lirist  sat,  and  beheld  how  the  people 
their  volunt.-u-y  offerings  into  it,  for 
hing  the  victimii  and  other  things  nc- 
7  for  the  ftacritices,  Mark  xii.  4 1 ;  John 
20.  From  the  court  of  the  women,  which 
on  higher  ground  than  that  of  the  gen- 
there  was  an  ascent  of  fifteen  steps  into 
inner  or  men's  court :  and  so  called  be- 
lt was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of 
male  Israelites.     In   these  two   courts, 
vely  termed  tlie  court  of  the  Israelites, 
ic  people  praying,  each  apart  bv  him- 
for  the  pardon  of  his  Rins,  while  Zaeha- 
offenng  incense  within  the  sanctuary, 
liuke  L  10.     Within  the  court  of  the  Israel- 
U  that  of  the  priests,  which  was  sepa- 
from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one  cubit  in 
t.    'Iliis  enclosure  surrounded  the  altar 
o(    burnt. KllVrmgn,    and   to    it    the   people 
brought  thetr  oblations  and  sacrifices ;  but 
the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter  it. 
From  tlus  court  twelve  steps  ascended  to  tbe 
pic,  strictly  so  called ;  which  was  divided 
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into  three  parts,  the  portico,  the  outer  saiK. 
tuary,  and  the  holy  place.  In  the  portico 
were  suspended  the  splendid  votive  offerings 
made  by  the  piety  uf  various  individuals. 
Amongst  other  treasures,  there  was  a  golden 
table  given  by  Pompey,  and  several  golden 
vines  of  exquisite  workmanship,  as  well  as  of 
immense  sise;  far  Joeephus  rchites,  that 
there  were  clusters  as  tall  aa  a  man.  .'Vnd 
be  adds,  that  all  around  were  fixed  up  and 
displayed  the  spoils  and  trophies  taken  by 
Herod  from  the  barbarians  and  Arabians. 
These  votive  offerings,  it  should  scera,  were 
visible  at  a  distance ;  for  when  Jesus  Christ 
was  sitting  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  his 
disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  temple, 
they  pointed  out  to  him  the  gifts  with  which 
it  was  adorned,  Luke  xxi.  5.  This  porch 
had  a  very  large  portal  or  gate,  which,  in- 
stead of  folding-doors,  was  furnished  with  a 
costly  Kabylonian  veil,  of  many  colours,  that 
mystically  denoted  the  universe.  From  this 
the  sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  was  separated 
from  the  holy  of  holies  by  a  double  veil, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  veil  that 
was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion; 
thus  emblematically  {Kiinting  out  that  tbe 
separation  between  Jews  and  gentiles  was 
abolished :  and  that  the  privilege  of  tbe  High 
Priest  was  communicated  to  all  mankind, 
who  might  henceforth  have  access  to  tbe 
throne  of  grace  through  the  one  great  Me- 
diator. Jesus  Christ,  Hcb.  x.  1{) — 22.  The 
holy  of  holies  was  twenty  cubits  square :  into 
it  no  person  was  admitted  but  the  High 
Priest,  who  entered  it  once  a  year  on  tne 
great  day  of  atonement,  Exod.  xxx.  ID;  Lev. 
xvi.  2,  15,  34;  Heb.  ix.  2—7. 

Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice 
was,  it  was  infinitely  surpassed  in  s]ilendour 
by  the  inner  temple,  or  sanctuary.  Its  ap. 
pearance,  according  to  Josephus,  had  everj 
thing  that  could  strike  the  mind,  or  aatonisn 
the  sight :  for  it  was  covered  on  every  side 
with  plates  of  gold;  so  that  when  the  sun 
rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so  strong  and  das. 
xling  an  effulgence,  that  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator was  obliged  to  turn  away,  being  no 
more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than  the 
splendour  of  the  Hin.  To  strangers  who 
were  approaching,  it  appeared  at  a  distance 
like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow ;  for 
where  it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of 
gold,  it  was  extremely  white  and  glistering. 
On  the  top  it  had  sharp  pointed  spikes  of 
gold,  to  prevent  any  bird  from  resting  upon 
It.  and  polluting  it.  There  were,  continue* 
the  Jewish  historian,  in  that  building,  several 
stones  which  were  forty- live  cubits  in  length, 
five  in  height,  and  six  in  brcailth.  "  ^^  nen 
all  these  things  are  considered,"  says  Har- 
wood,  "  how  natural  is  the  exclamation  of 
the  disciples,  when  viewing  this  immenae 
building  at  a  distance :  '  .Master,  see  what 
manner  of  stones'  (w»towp1  aWoi,  *  what  very 
Urge  one«')  '  and  what  buildings  are  here!' 
.>la]'k  xiii,  j  :  and  how  wonderful  is  the  de, 
clantion  of  otir  Lord  upon  this,  how  tinlikely 
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to  be  accomplislied  before  the  race  of  men 
who  were  then  living  should  cease  to  exist ! 
'  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?  There 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down.' "  Improbable  as 
this  prediction  must  have  appeared  to  the 
disciples  at  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of 
about  thirty  years  after,  it  was  exactly  accom- 
plished; and  this  moat  magnificent  temple, 
which  the  Jews  had  literally  turned  into  a 
den  of  thieves,  through  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  that  wicked  and  aban- 
doned nation,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  A.  D.  70,  or  73  of  the  vulgar  era, 
on  the  same  month,  and  on  the  same  day  of 
the  month,  when  Solomon's  temple  had  been 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Babylonians ! " 

Both  the  first  and  second  temples  were 
contemplated  by  the  Jews  with  the  highest 
reverence.  Of  their  affectionate  regard  for 
the  firtt  temple,  and  for  Jenisalem,  within 
wboM  walls  U  was  built,  we  have  several 
instances  in  those  Psalms  which  were  com- 
posed during  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and 
of  their  profound  veneration  for  the  second 
temple  we  have  repeated  examples  in  the 
New  Testament.  They  could  not  bear  any 
disrespectful  or  dishonourable  thing  to  b« 
said  of  it.  The  least  injuriouR  slight  of  it, 
real  or  apprehended,  instantly  awakened 
all  the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront 
never  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  in  the 
course  of  his  public  instructions,  having  said, 
"  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  vnR 
raise  it  up  again,"  John  ii.  19,  it  was  con- 
strued into  a  contemptuous  disrespect,  de- 
signedly thrown  out  against  the  temple  ;  his 
words  instantly  descended  into  the  heart  of 
the  Jews,  and  kept  rankling  there  for  some 
years  ;  for,  upon  hia  trial,  tliis  declaration, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  a  Jew  ever  to 
forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediately  alleged 
against  him,  as  big  with  the  moft  atrocious 

fuill  and  impiety  :  they  told  the  court  they 
ad  heard  him  publicly  assert,  '*  I  am  able 
to  destroy  this  temple,"  Matt.  xtv\.  61. 
The  rancour  and  virulence  tbcy  had  con- 
ceived against  him  for  this  speech,  wa.s  not 
softened  by  all  the  affecting  circumstances 
of  that  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die ; 
even  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  with  tri- 
umph, scorn,  and  exultation,  they  upbraided 
him  with  it,  contemptuously  shaking  their 
heads,  and  saying,  "Thou  that  dcstroyest 
the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days, 
save  thyself !  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  <jod, 
come  down  from  the  cross  ! "  Klatt.  xxvii.  40. 
It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears,  from 
several  passages  of  scripture,  that  the  Jews 
had  a  body  of  soldiers  who  guarded  the  tem- 
ple, to  prevent  any  disturbances  during  the 
ministration  of  such  an  immense  number  of 
priests  and  Lcvitea.  To  this  guard  Pilate 
referred,  when  he  said  to  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him  to  desire 
he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure,  "  Ye 
have  a  watch,  go  your  way,  and  make  it  as 
•ecure  as  ye  can,"  iVfatt.  xsvii.  65.  Over 
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these  guards  one  peraon  haxl  iK« 
command,  who  in  several  places  is 
captain  of  the  temple,  or  officer 
temple-guard.  "  And  us  they  cpakt 
the  people,  the  priests  and  the  captain 
temple  and  the  sadducees  came  upon  tbea,* 
Acts  iv.  I ;  V.  25,  26  ;  John  xvjii.  11,  J<ii». 
phua  mentions  such  an  oflScer. 

TENT-MAKER.  St.  Paul,  according  » 
the  practice  of  the  Jews,  who,  howercropfc 
lent,  always  taught  their  children aometnoe; 
appears  to  have  been  a  tent-maker.  Tiat, 
however,  is  understood  by  some  modenis  to 
mean  a  maker  of  tent-cloth,  St.  Paul  heag 
a  Cilician,  a  country  which  prodnced  s  ip^ 
cies  of  rough-hairea  goats,  from  which  it 
Cilicians  manufactured  a  thick  and  eom 
cloth,  much  used  for  tents.  The  Mbm, 
however,  say  that  he  made  military  tetu, 
the  material  of  which  was  skins. 

TERAPHIM-  It  is  said.  Gen.  mi  19, 
that  Rachel  had  stolen  the  images  fwa- 
phim)  of  her  father.  VThat  then  nn 
these  terapkim  ^  The  Septua^int  tramk* 
this  word  by  "  oracle,"  and  aometinM  )f 
"  vain  figures."  Aquila  generally  tiiB- 
lates  it  by  "  figures."  It  appears,  iadci^ 
from  all  the  passages  in  which  this  vonl  ii 
used,  that  they  were  idols  or  superstitiiai 
figures.  Some  Jewish  writers  ttU  us  tk 
teraphim  were  human  heads  placed  in  nidm, 
and  consulted  by  way  of  oracles-  06m 
think  they  were  talismans  or  figures  of  mni 
cast  and  engraven  under  certain  aspattd 
the  planets,  to  which  they  ascribed  extntf- 
dinary  effects.  All  the  eastern  peopk  * 
much  addicted  to  this  superstition,  and  if 
Persians  atill  call  them  teUjiti,  a  name  i>s0 
approaching  to  teraphim.  M.  Jurien  "i^ 
po«es  them  to  have  been  a  sort  of  drnpad*, 
or  household  gods  ;  and  this  appears  to  kl 
perhaps,  the  most  probable  opinion. 

TESTAMENT.     The  property  or  ei» 
of  the  father  fell,  after  his  decease,  isio  A* 
possession  of  his  sons,  who  divided  itaaa| 
themselves  equally,  with  this  ejcceptitM.  6t 
the  eldest  son  had  two  portions,    llit  fi^ 
expressed  his  last  wishes  or  will  in  thi  f*- 
sence  of  witnesses,  and  probably  in  the  ^ 
sence  of  the  heirs,  3  Kin^s  xx.  1 .     At  »  a* 
recent  period  the  will  was  made  out  in  »s»- 
ing.    The  portion  that  was  given  lo  ih«  •• 
of  concubines  depended  altogether  u}""  *» 
feelings  of  the  father.      Abraham  g««  ^ 
sents,  to  what  amount   is  not  knovc  ^ 
to  Ibhmael  and  to  the  sons  whom  be  hae  tj 
Keturab,  and  sent  them   away  befo*  ^ 
death.     It  does  not  appear  that  they  hsii  ■! 
other  portion  in  the  esute.    Bat  Jsrob^ 
the  sons  whom  he  had  by  tus  ranohM 
heirs  as  well  as  the  others.  Gen.  ni  «-«• 
XXV.  1—6;  xljx.  1 — 27.      Mo»e«  Uido* 
strictions  upon  the  choice  of  &thm  ■* 
respect ;  and  we  should  infer  tlui  tk  •* 
of  concubines,  for  the  most  pvt.  xteaai* 
equal  share  with  the  other  sons,  6tmlkM 
that  Jephtha,  the  son  of  a  cxocnfanb  (^ 
plained  that  be  waa  sxelmM  wttkl*  ^ 
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portion  from  hia  father's  bouie,  Judgea  x\. 
I — 7-  Tbe  daughters  not  onljr  had  no  por- 
tion in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unmar- 
ried, were  concidered  as  making  a  part  of  it, 
and  were  lold  by  ilteir  broiheri)  into  matri- 
mony. If  they  had  no  brothers,  or  if  they 
had  died,  tbe  daughters  then  took  the  estate. 
Nam.  rxvii.  l — 8.  If  any  one  died  intestate, 
and  without  offspring,  the  property  was  dis- 
poaed  of  according  to  Numbers  czxii.  8 — 1 1 . 
The  aerrants  or  the  slaves  in  a  family  could 
act  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right ; 
but  the  person  who  made  a  will,  might,  if  he 
choae.  make  them  his  heirs,  <^ien.  xr.  3. 
Indeed,  in  come  instances,  those  who  had 
kein,  recognised  as  such  by  law,  did  not 
diwm  it  unbecoming  to  bestow  the  whole  or 
•  portion  of  their  estates  on  faithful  and  de- 
•erving  aervants,  Prov.  jrvii.  ?.  The  widow 
of  the  deceaMd.  like  his  daughters,  had  no 
logal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate.  'Ilie  sons, 
bowever,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to 
afford  her  an  *dequ;ite  maintenance,  unless 
it  had  been  othertvise  arranged  in  the  will. 
She  eomeiimes  returned  back  again  to  her 
father'a  house,  particularly  if  the  support 
which  the  heirs  gave  her  was  not  such  as 
had  been  promist^J,  or  was  not  sufficient, 
Gen.  xtxriii.  ii.  See  aho  the  story  of 
Ruth.  The  prophets  very  frequently,  and  un- 
doubtedly not  without  cause,  exclaim  against 
the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to  widowe, 
Uaiah  i.  17  ;  x.  2  ;  Jer.  vii.  6 ;  xxii.  3 ;  Etek. 
szii  7  ;  Exod.  ucii.  33 — 34  ;  Dent.  x.  18  i 
zxiv.  17. 

TESTIMONY,  a  witnessing,  eridence,  or 
proof,  .Act*  xiv,  3.  The  whole  scripture  or 
word  of  fiod,  which  declares  what  it  to  be 
believed,  practised,  and  expected  by  ua,  is 
called  tiod's  "  testimony,"  and  sometimes  in 
the  j)lural  "'  testiraonics,"  Psalm  xix.  7-  The 
two  tablea  of  stone  on  which  the  law  or  ten 
nMamaiidmenU  were  written,  which  were 
wtaMsee  of  that  corenant  made  between 
God  and  his  people,  and  testified  what  it 
vaa  that  God  had  required  of  them,  have  the 
wunt  title,  Kxod.  xxv.  16,  21 ;  xxxi.  18. 

TETR.^RCH,  a  sovereign  prince  that  has 
the  fourth  part  of  a  state,  province,  or  king- 
dom under  his  dominion,  without  wearing 
the  diulem,  or  bearing  the  title  of  king, 
Matt.  xir.  1;  Luko  iit.  1,19:  ix.  7 ;  Acts 
ziii.  1 

THEOPHILUS,  one  to  whom  St.  Luke 
addresses  the  books  of  his  Gospel  and  Acta 
*  the  Apostles,  which  he  compoaed,  Acta  i. 
Luke  i.  3.     It  is  doubted  whether  the 
e  I'heophilus  he  here  the  proper  name  of 
,  or  an  appellative  or  common  name, 
h,  according  to  its    etymology,    mav 
d  for  any  good  man,  or  a  lover  of  God. 
think  this  name  is  generic,  and  that 
I's  design  here  is  to  address  his  work 
that  lore  God  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
diat  this  Tbeophilus  m-os  a  Christian 

whom  the  evangelist  has  dedicated  those 
two  works  {  and  the  epithet  of  "  most  excel- 
lent." which  ia  given  to  him,  shows  him  to 
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have  been  a  man  of  great  quality.  CEcurae* 
nius  concludes  from  thence  that  he  was 
governor  or  intendant  of  some  province, 
because  such  a  {lersonage  had  generally  the 
title  of  "  moat  excellent"  given  to  him. 
Grotius  conjectures  he  might  be  a  magistrate 
of  Achaia,  converted  by  St.  Luke. 

THERAPEIT.K.  One  i)articular  pheno- 
menon which  resulted  from  the  theosophico- 
ascetic  spirit  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
was  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutc.  Their  head- 
quarters were  at  no  great  distance  from 
Alexandria,  in  a  quiet  pleasant  spot  on  tbe 
shores  of  the  Lake  Mceris,  where  they  lived, 
like  the  anchorites  in  later  perio<l8,  shut  up 
in  separate  cells,  and  employed  themselves 
in  nothing  hut  prayer,  and  the  contem|)1ation 
of  divine  things.  An  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  scripture  was  the  foundation  of  their 
speculations ;  and  thev  had  old  theosophical 
writings  which  gave  tnem  this  turu.  They 
lived  only  ou  bread  and  water,  and  accue- 
turned  themselves  to  fasting.  They  only  ate 
in  the  evening,  and  many  faMed  for  several 
days  together.  They  met  together  every 
sabbath-day,  and  every  seven  weeks  they 
held  a  still  more  solemn  nsxembly,  because 
the  number  seven  was  peculiarly  hcdy  in  their 
estimation.  'I'hey  then  celebrated  a  simple 
love-feast,  consisting  of  bread  with  s.ilt  and 
hyssop ;  theosophical  discussions  were  held, 
and  the  hymns  which  they  had  from  their  old 
traditions  were  sung ;  and  mvstical  dances, 
bearing  reference  to  the  wonderful  works  of 
God  with  the  fathers  of  their  people,  were 
continued,  amidst  choral  songs,  to  a  late  hour 
in  the  night.  Many  men  of  distinguished 
learning  have  considered  this  sect  as  nothing 
but  a  scion  of  the  E^isenes,  trained  up  under 
the  peculiar  influence  of  the  I'gyplian  st)int. 
THE.'^SaLOMANS,  Chrii^tians  of  Thes- 
salonica,  to  whom  St.  Paul  sent  two  epistles. 
It  IS  recorded  in  tbe  .-Vets,  that  St.  I'aul.  in 
his  first  journey  upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, preached  the  gos]>el  at  Thexifalonica, 
at  that  time  the  capital  of  IMacedonia,  with 
considerable  success ;  but  that  after  a  short 
Btav  he  was  driven  thence  by  the  malice  and 
violence  of  the  unbelieving  Jews.  From 
Thessalonica  St.  Paul  went  to  Berea,  and 
thence  to  Athens,  at  both  which  places  he 
remained  but  a  short  time.  From  Athens 
he  sent  Timothy  to  Thcss.ilonica,  to  confirm 
the  new  converts  in  their  faith,  and  to  inquire 
into  their  conduct.  Timothy,  upon  his  re- 
turn,  found  St.  Paul  at  Corinth.  Thence, 
probably  in  A.  D.  52.  St.  Paul  wrote  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  'Iliessalonians  ;  and  it  ia 
to  t>e  supposed  that  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  were  suggested  by  the  account  which 
he  received  from  Timothy.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally believed  that  thi»  was  written  the  first 
of  all  .'^t  Paul's  epistles,  but  it  is  not  known 
bv  whom  it  was  sent  to  lliessalonica  Tlie 
church  there  consisted  chiefly  of  gentile  con- 
verts, 1  Thess.  i.  9-  St  Paul,  after  saluting 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  in  tbe  name  of 
himself,  Silas,  and  Timothy,  asmrM  then 
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that  he  constantly  returned  Uianks  to  God 
CD  iheir  account,  and  mentioned  them  in  his 
prayers  ;  he  acknowledges  the  readiness  and 
sincerity  with  which  they  embraced  the  ffos- 
pel,  ana  the  great  reputation  which  they  nad 
acquired  by  turning  from  idols  to  serve  the 
living  God,  1  Thess.  i. ;  he  reminds  them  of 
the  bold  and  disinterested  manner  in  which 
he  had  preached  among  them ;  comforta 
them  under  the  persecutions  which  they, 
like  other  ("hristians,  had  experienced  from 
their  unbelieving  countrymen,  and  informs 
them  of  two  ineffectual  attempts  which  he 
had  made  to  visit  them  again,  1  'lliess.  ii. ; 
and  tliat,  being  thus  disappointed,  he  had 
Bent  Timothy  to  confirm  their  faith,  and 
inquire  mto  their  conduct ;  he  tells  them  that 
Timothy's  account  of  them  had  given  him 
the  greatest  consolation  and  joy  in  the  midst 
of  his  affliction  and  distress,  and  that  he  con- 
tinually ])rayed  to  God  for  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  again,  and  for  their  perfect 
establishment  in  the  gospel,  1  Thess.  iii. ; 
he  exhorts  to  purity,  justice,  love,  and  quiet- 
ness, and  dissuades  them  against  excessive 
grief  for  their  deceased  friends,  1  Thess.  iv.j 
hence  he  takes  occasion  to  recommend  pre- 
paration for  the  last  judgment,  the  time  of 
which  is  always  uncertain ;  and  adds  a  variety 
of  practical  precepts.  He  concludes  with 
his  usual  benediction.  This  epistle  is  written 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  eornestneaa, 
and  affection. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  messenger 
who  carried  the  former  epistle  into  Macedo- 
nia, upon  bis  return  to  Corinth,  informed 
8t.  Paul  that  the  Tbessalonians  had  inferred, 
bom  some  expressions  in  it,  that  the  coming 
of  Christ  and  the  final  judgment  were  near 
at  hand,  and  would  happen  in  the  time  of 
many  who  were  then  alive,  1  Thess.  iv.  IS, 
17;  v.  6.  'ITie  principal  design  of  the  Se- 
cond Epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians  was  to 
correct  that  error,  and  prevent  the  mischief 
which  it  would  naturally  occasion.  It  was 
written  from  Corinth,  probably,  at  the  end  of 
A.  D.  52.  8t.  Paul  begms  with  the  same  salu- 
tation as  in  the  former  epistle,  and  then  ex- 
presses his  devout  acknowledgments  to  God 
for  the  increasing  faith  and  mutual  love  of 
the  Tbessalonians  in  the  midst  of  persecu- 
tions ;  he  represents  to  them  the  rewards 
which  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  faithful, 
and  the  punishment  which  will  be  inflicted 
upon  the  disobedient,  at  the  coming  of  Christ, 
2  Thess.  i. ;  he  earnestly  entreats  them  not 
to  suppose,  as  upon  authority  from  him,  or 
upon  any  other  ground,  that  the  lost  day  is 
at  hand ;  he  assures  them,  that  before  that 
awful  period  a  great  apostasy  will  take  place, 
and  reminds  them  of  some  information 
which  he  bad  given  them  upon  that  subject 
when  he  was  at  Thessalonira  j  he  exhorts 
them  to  steadfastness  in  their  faith,  and  prays 
to  God  to  comfort  their  hearts,  and  establish 
them  in  every  good  word  and  work,  2  '^Thess. 
ii. ;  he  desires  their  prayers  for  the  success 
of  his  ministry,  and  expresses  his  confidence 
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in  their  sincerity ;  he  camtions  them 

associating  with  idle  and  disorderly  | 
and   recommends    diligence  and  qni 
He  adds  a  salutation  in  his  own  hud,  ud 
concludes  «-ith  his  usual  benediction. 

THE.SS.\LONICA,  a  celebrated  d»»  H 
Macedonia,  and  capital  of  that  kiagaom, 
standing  upon  the  Thesmaic  Sea.  titapha 
of  Byzantium  says  that  it  was  improrca  sal 
beautifiFd  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedoo,  uA 
called  Thessalonica  in  memory  of  the  vktOTJ 
that  he  obtained  over  the  Tbescalians.  lis 
old  name  was  The^ma.  'llie  Jew*  had  i 
synagogue  here,  and  their  niusber  was  oou 
siderable.  Acts  xviL 

THIEF.  Among  the  Hebrews  theft n 
not  punished  with  death  :  "  Men  do  not  de- 
spise a  thief  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  hsI 
when  he  is  hungry.  But  if  he  be  found,  bt 
shall  restore  sevenfold ;  he  shall  give  ill  tht 
substance  of  his  house,"'  Prov.  vL  30,  31. 
The  law  allowed  the  killing  of  a  night-robktf, 
because  it  was  supposed  his  intention  was  a 
murder  as  well  as  to  rob.  Exod.  xxii.  3.  h 
condemned  a  common  thief  to  make  dosUt 
restitution,  Exod.  sxii.  4.  If  he  stole  sun 
he  was  to  restore  it  fivefold  ;  if  a  sheep, 
fourfold,  Exod.  xsiL  1  ;  2  Sam.  xil.  6. 
if  the  animal  that  was  stolen  was  found 
in  his  house, he  only  rendered  the  douhle 
it.  If  he  did  not  make  restitution, 
seized  what  was  in  his  house,  put  it 
sale,  and  even  sold  the  pers<jn  himself 
had  not  wherewithal  to  make  aalit&i 
Exod.  xxii.  3. 

THOMAS,  the  apostle,  otherwise 
Didymus,  which  in   Greek  signifies  a 
Matt.  X.  3;  Luke  vi.  15.     We  know 
ticuUrs  of  his  life  till  A.  D,  33,  John 
xiv,  5,  6  i  XX.  24 — 29  ;  xxi.  I — 13.     Ai 
tradition  says,  that  in  the  distnbutioa 
the  apostles  made  of  the  several 
world,  wherein  they  were  to  pr 
pel,  the  country  of  the   Partoians 
share  of  St.  Thomas.      It  is  added, 
preached  to  the  Medes,  Persians, Cai 
Hircanians,  Bactrians,  &c.      Serersl 
fathers  inform  us  that   he  also  pnacMs 
the  East  Indies,  &c. 

THORN.  A  general  name  for  mnd 
kinds  of  prickly  plants.  I.  In  the  ciinii»- 
nuunced  against  the  earth.  Gen.  iu.  It,  • 
produce  is  threatened  to  be  *'  thoTM  ai 
thistles,"  -n-ni  p^p,  in  the  S:ptii^ai 
Ajuiveoi  Kal  Tp»e<SAoi<i.  St.  Paul  uses  tlie  ««* 
Mords,  Heb.  vi.  8,  where  the  last  u 
"  briers ;"  they  are  also  found  HosM».«fc 
The  word  kuts  is  put  for  "  thon 
places,  as  Exodua  xxii.  6  ;  Jm  _ 
Eiek.  ii,  6 ;  xxviii.  24  ;  but  we  are 

%vhethcr  it  means  a  specific  kind  of 

may  be  a  generic  name  for  all  plasb 
thorny  kind.  In  the  jjrewnt  inrtHx* « 
seems  to  be  general  for  all  those  otoott" 
plants,  shrubs,  &c.,  by  which  the  isbv 
of  the  husbandman  are  impeded,  aad  *^ 
are  only  fit  for  burning.  If  ibe  •vii  *■ 
notes  a  particular  plant,  it  may  be 
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httrow,**  •  t)«miciout  prickly  weed,  which 
crow*  promiMMiously  with  the  large  thi8tleii 
in  the  uncultivated  grounds,  and  covers  en- 
tire firldn  Md  plains,  in  Egypt  and  Pale«- 
tine.  From  the  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew 
dardar,  to  the  Arabic  word  dardargi, 
Scbeuchirr  supposes  the  enicvs  to  be  in- 
tended. 2.  nin,  from  iti  etymolo^,  must 
be  a  kind  of  thorn,  with  incurvatid  spines, 
like  ftxh-houks,  HJinilar  to  those  of  the  North 
American  "  witch  haiel."  Celsius  says  thai 
the  laroe  word,  and  of  the  same  original  in 
Ar«btc,  is  the  "  black  thorn."  or  "  sloe- 
tre«,"  the  pnmu$  spinosa  of  Linntrus.  3. 
C3'*1»B.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
pUnta  are  intended  by  this  word.  Mcninski 
nj>  that  ttrbtH,  in  the  Persic  language,  is 
the  name  of  a  tree  bearing  thomi.  In  Kccles. 
Yti.  6.  and  Nahum  i.  10,  they  arc  mentioned 
aa  fuel  which  quickly  burns  up ;  and  in  Ho- 
•ea  ii.  6,  as  obstructions  or  hedges;  it  may 
b«  the  fyrium  Afr^un.  4.  p^D.  mentioned 
Joahua  ixiii.  13;  Ezek.  iL  6.  uriii.  31- 
From  the  vexatious  character  ascribed  to  this 
titom  m  the  places  ju«t  referred  to,  com- 
METcd  with  Numbers  xxxiii.  55  ;  Judges  ii.  3  ; 
It  is  probably  the  kanluffa,  as  descrilicd  by 
Bruce.  5.  By  Q'D'iP,  Numbers  xxxiii.  55, 
mar  b«  intended  goads,  or  sharp  pointed 
■ticiu,  like  those  with  which  cattle  were 
driven.  6.  The  n'a*.  Isai-  v.  6,  x.  17,  must 
some  noxious  plant  that  overruns 
grounds.  J.  The  word  D '  j  y,  Num. 
ti,  56;  Joshua  xxiii.  13;  laai.  v.  5.  It 
,  from  its  application,  to  describe  a  bad 
kind  of  thorn.  JiiUer  supposes  it  to  b«  the 
9tpru.  Perhaps  it  is  the  rkam»ut  paliunu, 
deciduous  plant  or  tree,  a  native  of  Pa- 
ne, Spam,  and  Italy.  It  will  grow 
ly  to  tfir  height  of  fourteen  feet,  and  ia 
■nntd  with  sharp  thorns,  two  of  which  are 
at  the  insertion  of  each  branch,  one  of  them 
■traight  and  upright,  the  other  bent  back- 
w»j^.  8.  D'5p-i2.  tranilated  "  briers," 
Jociges  viii.  16.  "  There  ia  no  doubt  but 
thit  word  means  a  sharp,  jagged  kind  of 
plant :  the  difficulty  is  to  fix  on  one,  where 
•o  many  offer  themselves.  The  ^Septuagint 
prrwrve*  the  original  word.  We  should 
BartUy  thmk  Gideon  went  far  to  seek  thesti 
t*.  llic  thorns  are  expressly  said  to  be 
the  wilderness,  or  common  hard  by; 
ily  the  barkanim  were  from  the  same 
In  our  country  this  would  lead  us  to 
blackbt'rry  busbe;*  on  our  commons ;  but 
it  might  not  be  so  around  Succoth.  There 
is  a  pUnt  mentioned  by  HaMclquist,  whose 
and  properties  somewhat  resemble 
wkueh  are  required  in  the  ^orAoiiMii  of 

puMge  :     "  Sabka  palwnu   Aikentei, 

it  Ute  mabka  of  the  Arabs.  There  is  every 
appeatuice  that  this  is  the  tree  which  fur- 
Di»bed  the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  put 
on  the  head  of  our  Lord.  It  ia  common  in 
ihfl  eaat.  A  plant  more  proper  for  this  pur- 
could  not  be  selected  ;  for  it  is  armed 
thoma.  its  branches  are  pliant,  and  ita 
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leaf  of  a  deep  green  like  that  of  irj. 
haps  the  enemies  of  Chrixt  chose  thit  plant, 
in  order  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  employ. 
ing  a  wreath  approaching  in  appearance  that 
which  was  tued  to  crown  emperors  and 
generals."  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
Greek  word  translated  "  thorn,"  is  4«a»e«{ 
Matt.  vii.  16,  xiii.  7,  xxvii.  29.  John  xis.  3. 
The  note  of  Bishop  Pearce  on  Matt.  xxvu. 
29,  is  this :  "  The  word  4jca»*6r  may  aa 
well  be  the  plural  genitive  ca«e  of  the  word 
iKoriot,  as  of  &«B>4a ;  if  of  the  latter,  it  ia 
rightly  translated  '  of  thorns,'  but  the 
farmer  would  signify  what  we  call  '  bear'a- 
foot,'  and  the  French  branekt  aritar.  This 
is  not  of  the  thomv  kind  of  plants,  but  it 
soft  and  smooth.  Virgil  calls  it  tnoUis  aca%- 
Ihu*.  No  dues  Pliny  :  and  Pliny  the  elder 
say!<  that  it  is  Irtu,  "  smooth ;"  and  that 
it  u  one  of  those  plants  that  are  cultivated 
in  gardenii.  I  have  somewhere  rend,  but 
cannot  at  preaent  recollect  where,  that  thu 
soft  and  smooth  herb  vn»  very  common  in 
and  about  Jerusalem.  I  find  nothing  in  tha 
New  Testament  concerning  this  crown  which 
Pilate's  soldiers  put  on  the  head  of  Jesus, 
to  incline  one  to  think  that  itwa«  of  thorns, 
and  intended,  as  is  usually  8uppo»ed,  to  put 
him  to  pain.  The  reed  put  into  his  hand, 
and  the  scarlet  robe  on  his  back,  were  meant 
only  as  marks  of  mockery  and  contempt. 
One  may  also  reasonably  judge  by  the  sol- 
diers Iteing  said  to  pUt  this  crown,  that  it 
was  not  eompased  of  such  twin  and  leaves 
as  were  of  a  thorny  nature.  I  do  not  find 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  any  of  the  primitive 
Cfahatian  writers  as  an  instance  of  the  cru- 
elly used  towards  our  Saviour  before  he  was 
leu  to  crucifixion,  till  tlie  time  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  lived  after  Jesus's  death  at  the  dis- 
tance of  above  one  hundred  and  &ixty  years. 
He  indeed  seems  to  have  understood  iwotMr 
in  the  sense  of  thorns,  and  says,  '  QuaU 
oro  tf,  JftMt  Ckristut  strtum  prv  ulroque  $ex* 
Mubiit  f  E-t  $pinif,  opinor,  el  tribultM.'  The 
total  silence  of  Pnlycarp,  Barnabas,  Clemens 
Romanus.  and  all  the  other  Chnstian  wnters 
whose  works  are  now  extant,  and  who  wrote 
before  Tertullian,  in  particular,  mil  give 
some  weight  to  incline  one  to  thmk  that  thit 
crown  was  not  platted  with  thorns.  But  aa 
this  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient evidence,  I  leave  it  almost  in  the  same 
state  of  imcertainty  in  which  I  foimd  it." 
See  GAaoK?(. 

THRESHING-FLOORS,  among  the  an- 
cient Jews,  were  only,  as  they  are  to  thit 
day  in  the  east,  round  level  plats  of  ground 
in  the  open  air,  where  the  com  was  trodden 
out  by  oxen,  the  libyctr  area  of  Horace. 
'I'hiu,  Gideon's  Door,  Judges  vi.  37,  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  open  air ;  as  was  like- 
wise that  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  t  else  it 
would  not  have  been  a  proper  place  for 
erecting  an  altar  and  oflTenng  sacrifice.  In 
Hosea  xiii.  3,  wo  read  of  the  chaff  which  is 
driven  by  the  whirlwind  from  the  floor.  Thia 
circumstance  of  the  threshmg-fiour'B  being 
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Closed  to  the  Bgitation  of  the  wind  leems 
to  be  the  principal  reason  of  iu  Hebrew 
uune  ;  which  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
the  direction  which  Hesiod  ffives  hiii  hus- 
bandman to  thresh  hia  com  in  a  pkce  well 
exposed  to  the  nind.  From  the  above  ac- 
count it  appears  that  a  threshing-floor  (ren- 
dered in  our  textual  translation  "  a  void 
place")  might  well  be  near  the  entrance  of 
the  gate  of  Samaria,  and  that  it  might  afford 
no  improper  place  in  which  the  kinga  of  Israel 
and  Judi^  could  hear  the  prupheta,  1  Kinga 
zzii.  10;  2  Chron.  xviii.  9;  Psalm  i.  4. 

THRONE  is  UKd  for  that  magnificent 
•eat  on  which  sovereign  princes  usually  eit 
to  receive  the  homage  of  their  subjects,  or 
to  give  audience  to  ambassadors ;  where  they 
appear  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  from 
whence  they  dispense  jiutice  ;  in  a  word,  the 
throne,  the  sceptre,  the  crown,  are  the  ordi- 
nary syinbols  of  royalty  and  regal  authority. 
The  scripture  commonly  represents  the  Lord 
aa  sitting  upon  a  throne ;  sometimes  it  is 
■aid  that  the  heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the 
earth  his  footstool,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  I .  The  Son 
of  Uod  ie  also  represented  as  sitting  upon  a 
throne,  at  the  right  hand  of  bis  Father, 
Psalm  ex.  I  ;  Heb.  i.  8;  Rev.  iii.  21.  And 
Je4us  Christ  assures  his  a])ostles  that  they 
ahould  sit  upon  twelve  ilirones,  to  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Luke  ixii.  30.  Though 
a  throne  and  royal  dignity  seem  to  be  cor- 
relativtrs,  or  terms  that  stand  in  reciprocal  re- 
lation to  each  other,  yet  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting on  a  throne  has  been  sometimes  granted 
to  those  that  were  not  kings,  particularly  to 
Bomo  governors  of  important  provinces.  We 
read  of  the  throne  of  the  governor  of  this 
tide  the  river ;  the  throne,  in  other  words, 
of  the  governor  for  the  king  of  Persia  of  the 
provinces  belonging  to  thai  empire  on  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  So  D'Herbelot  tells 
us  thai  a  Persian  monarch  of  sltertimcs  gave 
the  governor  of  one  of  his  provinces  permis- 
sion to  seat  himself  in  a  gilded  chair,  when 
be  administered  justice ;  which  distinction 
was  granted  him  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  post,  to  which  the  guarding  a 
pass  of  great  consequence  was  committed. 
This  province,  he  tells  us,  ia  now  called 
Sbin-an,  but  was  formerly  named  Serir-al- 
dhahab,  which  signifies,  in  Arabic,  "  the 
throne  of  gold."  To  which  he  adds,  that 
this  privilege  was  granted  to  the  governor 
of  tlua  province,  as  being  ihe  place  through 
which  the  northern  nations  used  to  make 
their  way  into  Persia  ;  on  which  account, 
also,  a  mighty  rampart  or  wall  was  raised 
there. 

In  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  we  find  the 
twenty-four  elders  sitting  upon  as  many 
thrones  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  "  and 
they  fall  down  before  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  &c.,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the 
throne."  Many  of  the  travellers  in  eastern 
countries  have  given  descriptions  highly 
illustrative  of  this  mode  of  adoration,  'fhua 
JJruce,  in  his  Travels,  says,  "  The  next  re- 
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markable  ceremony  in  which  these  two 
tions  (of  Persia  and  Abyssinia)  agreed  isd 
of  adoration,  inviolably  observed  in  All 
sinia  to  this  day,  as  often  as  you  enter 
sovereign's  presence.  This  Is  not 
kneebng,  but  absolute  prostration :  joa 
fall  upon  )'our  knees,  then  upon  the 
of  your  hands,  then  incline  your  heai 
body  till  your  forehead  touches  the  _ 
and,  in  case  you  have  an  answer  to  ezg 
vou  lie  in  that  posture  till  the  kin^,  or 
body  from  him,  desires  you  to  rvse." 
Stewart  observes,  "  We  marched  to« 
the  emperor  with  our  music  playing,  til 
came  within  about  eighty  yards  of 
when  the  old  monarch,  alighting  from 
horse,  prostrated  himself  on  the  eaii 
pray,  and  continued  aome  nuntites  witS 
face  so  close  to  the  earth,  that,  wheq 
came  up  to  him,  the  dust  remained  upoa 
nose." 

The  circumstance  of  "  casting  their 
before  the  throne"  may  be  ulustratei 
several  cases  which  occur  in  history, 
of  Herod,  in  the  presence  of  Augnktna, 
been  already  mentioned.  (See  HendJ  ' 
dates,  in  this  manner,  did  homage  to  ?i 
laying  the  ensigns  of  bis  royalty  at  the 
of  Cffsar,  to  receive  them  again  froQ 
hand.  Tigranes,  king  of  ArmeDia,  did 
same  to  Pompey,  In  the  Lnauguracii 
the  Byzantine  Cssars,  when  the  em| 
comes  to  receive  the  sacrament,  he  put 
his  crown.  '*  This  short  expedition," 
Malcolm,  "was  brought  to  a  close  bj 
personal  submission  of  Abool  Fyxe  K 
who,  attended  by  all  his  court,  proceeda 
the  tents  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  laid  his  rrd 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  at  the  U 
the  conqueror,  who  aissignea  him  an  boi 
able  place  in  his  assembly,  and  in  a  few 
after»vard8  restored  him  to  his  throne" 
THYATIRA,  a  city  of  Lydia.  In 
Minor,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  i 
churches  in  Asia.  It  was  sit\iAted  Di 
midway  between  Pergamos  and  Sa^di^ 
is  still  a  tolerable  town,  considering  tb 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  ci 
some  trade,  chiefly  in  cottons.  It  ia 
by  that  people  Ak-hisar,  or  ^Miite  Cattii 
TIUEKIAS,  a  city  situated  in  a  i 
plain,  surrounded  by  mountains,  op 
western  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  vtl 
from  this  citv,  was  also  caUed  the  ^ 
Tiberias.  Tiberias  was  erected 
Antipas,  and  so  called  in  honour 
Ciesar.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
the  erection  of  his  new  city,  a 
before  stood  u  more  obscure  pi 
Chenereth  or  C'innereth,  which 
name  to  the  adjoining  lake  or  si 
TIMBRELS'.  .See  Mrsic. 
TIMOIHE i;S,  commonlycalled ' 
a  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  a  nati* 
Lystra  in  Lycaonia.  His  father  t 
but  his  mother,  whose  name 
was  a  Jewess,  Acts  xv\.  1,  and^ 
her  son  with  great  care  in  her  < 
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3  Tnn.  1.  S ;  iii  IS.  To  this  young  disciple 
St.  Paul  addresMd  two  epistles ;  in  the  firat 
of  which  he  calls  him  his  "  0x171  son  in  the 
faith,"  1  Titn.  i.  3  ;  from  which  ejtpression 
it  is  inferred  that  St.  Paul  was  the  person 
who  converted  him  to  the  belief  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  anil  as,  upon  St.  Paul's  second  arrival 
at  Lyatra,  Timothv  is  mentioned  as  bcine 
then  a  disciple,  and  as  having  distinguished 
Umself  among  the  Christians  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, his  conversion,  as  well  as  that  of 
Eunice  his  mother,  and  Lois  his  grand- 
inother,  must  have  taken  place  when  St. 
I^ul  first  preached  at  Ljrstra,  A.  D.  46. 
Upon  St.  Paul's  leaving  Ljrstra,  in  the  course 
of  hi*  second  apostolical  journey,  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  'Timothy  with  him.  on  account 
of  his  excellent  character,  and  the  seal  which, 
young  as  Lc  was,  be  had  already  shown  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity ;  but  before  they 
■rt  out,  8t.  Paul  caused  him  to  be  circum- 
ciaed,  not  aa  a  thin^  necessary  to  his  salva- 
tion, hut  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Jews, 
aa  he  was  a  Jew  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
it  wa«  an  established  rule  among  the  Jews 
tltat  jtartus  te^tii/iir  oentrem.     Timothy  was 


Ireguiarly  appointed  to  the  ministerial  ofSce 
why  the  Liyir 


I'by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  not  only  by  St 
PriU  himself,  but  also  by  the  presbytery, 
1  Tim.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  From  this  time 
Timothy  acted  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
h«  generally  attended  St.  Paul,  but  was 
Bometimc«  employed  by  him  in  other  places ; 
be  Was  very  liillKeot  and  useful,  and  is  always 
mentioned  with  great  esteem  and  affection 
by  St.  Paul,  who  joins  his  name  with  his 
own  in  the  inscription  of  mx  of  his  epistles. 
tie  is  nometimes  called  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
•nd  it  has  been  said  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  ihal  city,  some  years  after  the  death 
of  St.  Paul. 

The  principal  design  of  St.  I^iil's  First 
■itle  to  Timothy  was  to  give  him  instruc 
concerning   the   management   of  the 
lUrch  of  Kphesus ;  and  it  was  probably  in- 
'  'd  that  it  should  be  read  puolicly  to  the 
iani,  that  they  might  knuw  upon  what 
rity   Timothy    acted.      After   saluting 
in  an  affectionate  manner,  and  remind! 
him  of  the  reason  for  which  he  was  left 
■t  Cphesus,  the  apostle  takes  occasion,  from 
tbe  frivolous  disputes  which  some  Judaiung 
toachera  had  introduced  among  the  Ephe- 
•ians,  to  assert  the  practical  nature  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  show  its  superiority  over  the 
uw ;  he  returns  thanks  to  <.iod  for  his  own 
appotnimeni  to  the  apostleship,  and  recom- 
mends to  Timothy  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  his  sacred  office  ;  he  exhorts  that  prayers 
aboulrj   be  mnde  for  all  men,  and  especially 
for  magistrates  -,  he  gives  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  women,  and  forbids  their  teach- 
ing in  public ;  he  de8cribe.9  the  qualifications 
neceasary   for    bishops    and    deacons,   and 
■peaks  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  tbe  gos- 
pel dispensation  ;  he  foretels  that  there  will 
he  apostates  from  the  truth,  and  false  teach- 
,  an  tn  the  latter  times,  and  recommends  to 
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Timothy  purity  of  manner*  and  improvement 
of  his  spiritual  gifts ;  he  gives  him  iiarticular 
directions  for  his  behaviour  towariis  persons 
in  different  situations  in  life,  and  instructs 
him  in  several  points  of  Christian  diacipUne ; 
he  cautions  him  against  false  teachers,  give* 
him  Beveral  precepts,  and  solemnly  charges 
him  to  be  faithful  to  his  trust. 

l*hat  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  while  St.  Paul  was  under  confinement 
at  Rome,  appears  from  the  two  following 
passages  :  "  Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed 
of  the  testimony  of  our  lx>rd,  nor  of  me  his 
prisoner,"  t  Timothy  i.  8.  "  The  Lord  give 
mercy  unto  the  bouse  of  Onesiphonu ;  for 
he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed 
of  my  chain  ;  but  when  he  wa*  at  Rome,  he 
sought  me  out  very  diligently,  and  found 
me,"  a  Tim.  i.  16,  17.  The  epistle  itself  will 
furnish  us  with  several  arguments  to  prove 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  during 
St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment.  I.  It  is  uni. 
versally  agreed  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epia- 
ties  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Phiiip- 
pians,  and  to  Philemon,  while  he  was  con. 
fined  the  first  time  at  Rome.  In  no  one  ol 
these  epistles  does  he  ex]>reas  any  apprehen- 
sion for  his  life ;  and  in  the  two  last  men- 
tioned we  have  seen  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  expresses  a  confident  ho|)e  of  being  soon 
liberated ;  but  in  this  epistle  he  holds  a  very 
different  language  ;  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  hove  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righte. 
ous  Judge,  shall  give  meat  that  day."  i  Fim. 
iv.  6,  &c.  The  danger  in  which  St.  Paul  now 
was,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  his 
friends,  when  he  made  his  defence  :  "  At  my 
first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  aU 
men  forsook  me,"  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  This  ex- 
pectation of  death,  and  this  imminent  dan. 
ger,  cannot  b«  reconciled  either  with  the 
eeneral  tenor  of  his  epistles  written  during 
his  firat  confinement  at  Rome,  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge  laid  against  him  when  he 
was  carried  thither  from  Jerusalem,  or  with 
St.  Luke's  account  of  hia  confinement  there; 
for  we  must  remember  that  in  A.  D.  63  Nerc 
had  not  begun  to  persecute  the  Christiaiu ; 
that  none  of  the  Roman  magistrates  and 
officers  who  heard  the  accusations  against 
St.  I'aul  at  Jerusalem  thought  that  he  had 
committed  any  offence  againit  the  Roman 
government :  that  at  Rome  St.  Paul  waa 
completely  out  of  the  power  of  the  Jews; 
and,  Ko  little  was  he  there  considered  ac 
having  been  guilty  of  any  capital  crime,  that 
he  was  suffered  to  dwell  "  two  whole  years," 
that  is,  the  whole  time  of  his  confinement, 
"  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  to  receive  all 
that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  word 
of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jcsub  Christ  with  all  con- 
fidence, no  man  forbidding  him,"  Acts  xxviiL 
30,  31.     2,   FroiD  the  inscriptioM  vf  tbt 
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cpiRtles  to  the  Colo88ian!>,  Philippians,  and 
rhilemon,  it  is  certain  that  Timothy  wa« 
with  St.  Paul  in  hi*  first  imprisoninent  at 
Rome  ;  but  this  epistle  impUe*  that  Timothy 
waa  absent.  3.  ht.  Paul  tells  the  Colnssians 
that.  Mark  snluteo  them,  and  therefore  he 
'WHS  at  Rome  with  St,  Paul  in  his  first  im- 
prisonment; but  he  was  nut  at  Rome  when 
this  epistle  was  written,  for  Timothy  is  di- 
rected to  bring  him  with  hira,  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 

4.  Detnas,  also,  was  with  St  Paul  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Colossians :  "  Luke,  the  beloved 
]ihysician.  und  Demas,  ^et  you,"  Col.  iv. 
14.  In  this  epistle  he  says,  "Demas  has 
forsaken  me,  haxing  loved  this  present  world, 
and  is  departed  into  Thessalonica,"  2  Tim. 
iv.  10  It  may  be  said  that  this  epi.stle  might 
have  been  written  before  the  others,  and  that 
in  the  intermediate  time  Timothy  and  Mark 
might  have  come  to  Rome,  more  especially 
as  St,  Paul  desires  Timothy  to  come  shortly, 
and  bring  Mark  with  him.  But  this  hypo- 
thesis is  not  consistent  with  what  is  said  of 
Demas,  who  was  with  St.  Paul  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Colossians,  and  had  left  him 
when  he  wrote  this  second  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy ;  consequently,  the  epiaUe  to  Timothy 
must  be  posterior  to  that  addressed  to  the 
Colossians.  llie  ca.»e  of  Demas  seems  to 
have  been,  that  he  continued  faithful  to  St. 
Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment,  which 
was  attended  with  httle  or  no  danger  j  but 
deserted  hira  in  the  second,  when  Nero  was 
persecuting  the  Chnstians,  and  .St.  Paul  evi- 
deutly  con))idered  him<»elf  in  great  danger. 

5.  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy,  "  Erastus  abode 
at  Corinth,  but  Trophimus  have  I  left  at 
Miletum  sick,"  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  Tliese  were 
plainly  two  circuraHtancea  which  had  hap- 
pened in  some  journey,  which  St.  Paul  had 
taken  not  long  before  he  wrote  tlus  epistle, 
and  since  he  and  'fimothy  had  seen  each 
other  ;  but  the  last  time  St.  Fnul  was  at 
Corinth  and  Miletus,  prior  to  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  Timothy  was  with  him 
at  both  places ;  and  Tro^himus  could  not 
have  been  then  left  at  Miletum,  for  we  find 
bam  at  Jerusalem  immediately  after  St.  Paul's 
arrival  in  that  city  ;  "for  t\\ev  had  seen  be- 
fore with  him  in  the  city  Tropbimua,  an 
Ephesian,  whom  they  supposed  that  Paul 
had  brought  into  the  leraple,"  Acts  isi.  29. 
These  tivo  facts  must  therefore  refer  to  some 
journey  subsetjuent  to  the  first  imprison- 
meut ;  and,  conseqitently,  this  epistle  was 
written  during  St.  Paul's  second  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  and  probably  in  A.  D.  65,  not 
long  before  his  death.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  where  Timothy  was  when  this  epistle 
was  written  to  him.  It  aeema  most  proDable 
that  he  was  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  since 
St.  Paul  desires  him  to  bring  the  cloak  with 
him  which  he  bad  left  at  Troaa,  2  Tim.  iv. 
13  i  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter, 
he  speaks  of  several  persons  whose  residence 
was  in  Asia.  Many  have  thought  that  he 
WM  at  Ephcaus;  but  others  have  rejected 
ilut  opinion,  because  Troas  does  not  lie  in 
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the  way  from  Ephemi*  to  Rome,  whitherS 
was  directed  to  go  as  quickly  as  he  couli' 
St,  Paul,  after  his  tisual  salutation, 
Timothy  of  his  most  affectionate  ran 
brance ;  he  speaks   of   hi.<»  own  apostleshi 
and  of  his  sufferings  ;  exhorts  Timothy 
be  steadfast  in  the  true  faith,  to  be  cotilti 
and  diligent  in  the  di«cfaarge  of  his 
terial  ufhce,  to  avoid  foolish  and  unli 
questions,  and  to  practise  and  inculcate 
great  duties  of  the  eos^iel :  he  describes 
apostasy  and  general  wickedness  of  the 
days,  and  highly  commend*  the  holr 
tures ;  he  again   solemnly  exhorta 
to  diligence  ;  speaks  of  his  own  dan^ 
of  his  nope  of  future  reward  i  and  con^ 
with   several   private   directions,    and 
salutations. 

TIN,  bna.  Num.  xxxi.  22;  laaiah  i. 
Exek.  xxii.  28,  20;  xx^-ii.  12  ;  a  well  ko< 
coarse  metal,  harder  than  le.af].  Mr.  Fad 
btimt  obser\-es,  that  Moses,  in  Num. 
22,  enumerates  all  the  six  species  of  meta 
The  Lord,  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  hari 
compared  the  Jewish  people  to  silver,  i 
clares,  "  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  ■ 
purge  away  thy  dross,  and  remove  all  Ti>T| 
thy  partieles  of  tin .-"  where  Aquila,  S] 
machus.  and  Theodotion  have  Kosvlrtfar  i 
and  the  Vulgate  <<an/iiun  ^Hum,  "thy  tin;" 
the  LXX.  i>i6iuiut,vncked  ones.  This  denun 
tion,  by  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  i 
following  context,  appears  to  signify  th 
Ood  would,  by  a  process  of  judgment,  pun 
those  among  the  Jews  who  were  c; 
purification,  as  well  as  destroy  the 
and  incorrigible,  Jer.  vi.  29,  30;  ix.  7 
iii.  3;  Ezck.  xii.  18,  20.  In  Ezck.  zxrii. 
Tarshish  is  mentioned  as  fumi 
and  Bochart  proves  from  the  t< 
Diodorus,  Phny.  and  -Stephanuf, 
tesstis  in  Spain,  which  he  8upi)ose$  the  id 
cient  Tarshish,  anciently  fumisned  tui.  A 
Cornwall  in  very  ancient  times  was  renorsn 
to  for  this  metal,  and  probably  first  br  th 
Phenicians,  some  have  thought  that  peaiw 
snla  to  be  the  Tarshish  of  the  Scriptnmi 
a  subject  which,  however,  from  the  T»|t< 
use  of  the  word,  is  involved  in  much  nt 
certainty.     SeeTABSHi8n. 

TITHES.  We  have  nothing  more  ancinJ 
concerning  tithes,  than  what  we  fini  d 
Gen.  xiv.  20,  that  Abraham  gave  tithes  tl 
Melchisedec.  King  of  Salem,  at  his  ret«i 
from  his  expedition  against  Chedorhomd) 
and  the  four  kings  in  confederacy  with  hiai 
Abraham  gave  him  tithe  of  all  tne  booty  IM 
had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Jacob  imititad 
this  piety  of  his  grandfather,  when  he  vov«l 
to  the  Lord  the  tithe  of  all  the  substaucr  In 
might  acquire  in  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  imb 
22.  Under  the  law,  Moses  ordained,  ".^ 
the  tithe  of  the  taind,  whether  of  the  itedai 
the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  »  d« 
Lord's:  it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord. 
man  will  at  all  redeem  anght  of  hia 
Bhail  add  thereto  the  fifth  part  tber 
concoming  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of 
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flock,  eren  of  whatsoever  passeth  under  the 
ru<).  the  tenth  ahall  be  wholly  unto  the 
Lonl."  Lev.  xxrii.  30 — 32.  The  pharigeen, 
in  the  time  of  Je«u»  C'hritt,  to  Uiatinguish 
themselves  by  a  more  scnipiiloua  obiier\'ance 
of  the  law,  did  not  content  themselves  with 
paying  the  tithe  of  the  gmin  anil  fruits 
gTowma  in  the  fieUli :  but  they  also  paid 
tithe  ui  the  pulse  and  herba  growing  in  their 
gardens,  which  was  more  than  the  law  re- 
(|uircd  of  them.  The  iithe«  were  taken  from 
what  remained,  after  the  oflerinf(s  and  first- 
fruilw  were  puid.  They  brought  the  tithca  to 
the  l«cvitc«  in  the  city  of  JeruHalem,  as  ai>. 
Dcam  from  Joi^phus  and  Tobit,  i.  6.  The 
Mvites  act  apart  the  tenth  part  of  their 
(ithea  for  the  priest ;  because  the  priests  did 
not  receive  them  immediately  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  Levites  were  not  to  meddle  with 
the  tithes  they  liad  received,  before  they  bad 
given  the  priests  such  a  part  as  the  Uw  as- 
signed ihein.  Of  thtMe  nine  parts  that  re. 
moincd  to  the  proprietors,  after  the  tithe  was 
paid  to  the  Levites,  they  took  still  another 
t«iith  part,  which  was  either  sent  to  Jerusalem 
in  kind,  or,  if  it  wax  too  far,  they  sent  the 
value  in  money;  adihng  to  it  a  fifth  from 
the  whole,  as  the  rabbins  inform  us.  I'his 
tenth  part  was  applied  towards  celebrating 
the  fe.stivals  in  the  temple,  which  bore  a  near 
resemblaure  to  the  ugoMr,  or  love-feasts,  of 
the  firat  (Jhriifliaiu.  Thus  are  those  words  of 
Deuteronomy  understood  by  the  rabbins  : 
"  Tlinii  tbalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of 
thy  seed,  that  the  held  bringeth  forth  year 
by  year.  And  tbuu  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose 
to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  corn, 
of  thy  vvine,  and  of  thy  od,  and  of  the  first- 

of  thy  herds  and  of  thy  ducks;  that  thou 
IjTot  leurn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  (iod  al- 
Ijrs,"  Deut.  jciv.  2J,  23.  Tobit,  i.  C,  savs, 
that  every  three  years  be  punctually  naid  nis 
tithe  lo  St  rangers  and  pruwlytes.  Ibis  was 
probulily  because  there  were  neither  priests 
nur    licviteM   in    the    city   where   he    dwelt. 

s  s^ieaks  of  this  last  kind  of  tithe: 
**  At  the  end  of  three  years  thou  sholt  bring 
forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  the  same 
year,  sud  shalt  lav  it  up  within  thy  gate*. 
And  the  l.«evite,  (because  he  hath  no  part 
nor  inheriu»ni-c  nith  thee.J  and  the  stranger, 
and  the  r.    '  ind  the  widow,  which  arc 

within  i:  1iu.ll  come,  and  shall  eat 

Im  iwttiiiK'ii;  luiil  the  l<ord  thy  (iod  mar 

ibec  in  all  the  work  of  thine  unnd  which 

doest."  Dcut.  xiv.  2m  ;  xxvi.  12.  It  is 
thouglit  that  tiii<  lithe  was  notditferent  from 
the  «»-i<.iMil  k.iiij  l>iforr  noticed,  except  that 
in  the  tliii.i  yciir  it  wixn  not  brought  to  the 
tcinplo,  but  w.is  iKcd  upon  the  spot  by  every 
one  in  the  ciiy  of  his  habitation.  So,  pro> 
'perly  speaking,  there  were  only  two  sorts  of 
tithes,  that  which  was  given  to  the  l^evites 
•od  priests,  and  that  which  was  apjilied  to 
making  feasts  of  chanty,  either  in  the  temple 
of  Jt'i-usalani.  or  in  other  cities.  Samuel 
t«Ua  the  childrea  of  Israel,  that  the  kitig  they 
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had  a  mind  to  have  over  them  would  "  tali« 
the  tenth  of  their  seed,  and  of  their  viofr- 
yards,  and  give  to  his  officers,  and  his  ser- 
vants. He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep, 
and  ye  shall  be  his  sen'onts,"  1  .'«aro.  viii.  15, 
17-  Yet  it  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  that  they  regularly  paid 
any  tithe  to  their  princes.  But  the  manner 
in  which  Samuel  expresses  himself,  seems  to 
insinuate  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
mon right  among  the  kings  of  the  east.  At 
this  day,  the  Jews  no  longer  pay  any  tithe ; 
at  least  they  do  not  think  them.«elves  obliged 
to  do  it,  except  it  be  those  who  are  settled  in 
the  territory  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ancient 
Judea.  For  there  are  few  Jews  now  that 
have  any  lands  of  their  own,  or  any  flocks. 
They  only  give  something  for  the  redemptioa 
of  the  hrst-bom,  to  those  who  have  any 
proofs  of  their  being  descended  from  the 
race  of  the  priests  or  Levites.  However,  we 
are  assured,  that  such  among  the  Jews  aa 
would  be  thought  to  be  very  strict  and  reli- 
gioui  give  the  tenth  part  ot  their  whole  in- 
come to  the  poor. 

'irrr.S.  it  is  remarkable  that  Titos  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  few  particulars  which  are  known  of  him, 
are  collected  from  the  epi'^tles  of  St.  PauL 
We  learn  from  them  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
Gal.  ii.  3;  but  it  is  not  recorded  to  what 
city  or  country  he  belonged.  From  St. 
Paul's  calling  him  "  his  own  son  according 
to  the  common  faith,"  Titus  i.  4,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  he  was  converted  by  him ;  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  time  or  place  of 
his  conversion.  He  is  first  mentioned  aa 
going  from  Antioch  to  the  council  at  Jeru- 
salem, A.D.  49,  Gal.  ii.  I,  &c. ;  and  upon 
that  occasion  St.  Paul  says  that  he  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  circumcised,  becau.se  he 
was  bom  of  gentile  parents.  He  probably 
accompanied  St.  Paul  in  his  second  apos- 
tolical journey,  and  from  that  time  he  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  employed  by  him  in 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  he  calls  him 
his  partner  and  fellow- helper,  2  (.'<ir.  viii,  23. 
St.  Paul  sent  him  from  Kphesus  with  hia 
First  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthinni,  und  with  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  ulatc  of  the 
church  at  (.'orinth ;  and  he  sent  him  thither 
again  from  Macedonia  with  his  Second  Epis- 
tle, and  to  fonvard  the  collections  fur  the 
saints  in  Judea.  From  this  time  we  hear 
nothing  of  'I'itus  till  he  Wii.«  left  by  St.  Paul 
in  Crete,  after  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  to  "  set  in  order  the  things  that  were 
wanting,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city," 
Titiw  i.  5.  It  is  probable  that  he  went  thence 
to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nicopolis,  I'itus  iii.  13 ; 
that  they  went  together  to  Crete  to  visit  the 
churches  there,  and  thence  to  Rome,  Dur- 
ing  St.  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Rome 
'I'itus  went  into  Dalinalia,  2  Tim.  iv.  10; 
and  after  the  apostle's  death,  he  is  said  to 
have  returned  into  Crete,  and  to  have  died 
there  in  the  ninctv-fourth  year  of  bis  age : 
he  is  often  called  bishop  of  Crete  by  eccleaU 
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Mtical  writers.  St.  Paul  always  fipeaks  of 
Titus  m  terras  of  high  rejjard,  and  intruoted 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  commissions  of 
ffreat  importance.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
from  what  place  St  Paul  wrote  this  epistle ; 
but  as  he  desires  Titus  to  come  to  him  at 
Nico|)olig,  and  declares  his  intention  of  pass- 
ing the  winter  there,  some  have  supposed 
that,  when  he  wrote  it  he  was  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  nf  that  city,  either  in  Ureece  or 
Macedonia;  others  have  ima^ned  that  he 
wrote  it  from  Colosse,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
•ay  upon  what  ground.  As  it  appears  that 
St.  Paul,  not  long  before  he  wrote  this  epis- 
tle, had  left  Titus  in  Crete  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
at  the  time  he  wrote  it  had  determined  to 
pass  the  approaching  winter  at  Nicopolis,  and 
■•  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  do  not  give  any 
account  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  m  that 
island,  or  of  visiting  that  city,  it  is  concluded 
that  this  epistle  was  written  after  his  Antt 
imprisonment  at  Home,  and  probably  in 
A.  D.  64.  It  may  be  considered  as  Home 
confirmation  of  that  opinion,  that  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  the  sentiments  and 
expressions  of  this  epistle  and  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  was  written  in 
that  year.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  a 
Christian  church  was  first  planted  in  Crete ; 
but  as  some  Cretans  were  present  at  the 
first  efTusion  of  the  Holy  tihost  at  Jerusalem, 
Acts  ii.  II,  it  in  not  improbnble  that,  upon 
their  return  home,  they  might  be  the  means 
of  introducing  the  gospel!  among  their  coun- 
trymen. Crete  is  said  to  have  abounded 
with  Jews :  and  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  chapter  of  thi<i  epistle  it  &])pear8  that 
many  of  them  were  persons  of  very  prutligate 
lives,  even  after  they  had  embraced  the  gos- 
pel. The  principal  design  of  this  epistle 
waa  to  give  instructions  to  Tilus  concerning 
the  management  uf  the  churches  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and  it 
was  probably  intended  to  be  read  publicly  to 
the  Cretans,  that  they  might  know  upon 
what  authority  Titus  acted.  St.  Paul,  after 
his  usual  isaliitation,  intimates  that  he  was 
appointed  an  apostle  by  the  express  command 
of  God,  and  reminds  Titus  of  the  reason  of 
his  being  left  in  Crete  5  he  desicribes  the 
t^ualifications  necessary  for  bishops,  and  cau- 
tions him  against  persons  of  bad  principles, 
especially  J  udaizing  teachers,  whom  he  di- 
rects Titus  to  reprove  M-Jth  severity ;  he 
informs  him  what  instructions  he  should  give 
to  people  in  different  situations  of  life,  and 
exhorts  him  to  be  exemplary  in  his  own  con- 
duct ;  he  points  out  the  pure  and  practical 
nature  of  the  gospel,  and  enumerate*  some 
particular  virtueH  which  he  was  to  inculcate, 
a\'oiding  foolish  questions  and  frivolous  dis- 
putes ;  he  instructs  him  how  he  is  to  behave 
towards  heretics  and  concludes  with  saluta- 
tions. 

TIZRJ,  or  TISRI,  the  first  Hebrew  month 
of  the  civil  year,   and   the  seventh  of  the 
■acred  year,  answering  to  the  moon  of  Sep- 
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tember.     On  the  first  day  of  this  mo 
kept  the  feast  of  truro{>ets,  because 
ginning  of  the  civil  year  waa  proclaimed vit 
the  sound  of  trumpets. 

TOB,  a  country  of  Palestine,  lying  bevoi 
Jordan,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  porti 
of  Mana.iseh.  To  this  district  Jephthah  1 
tired,  when  he  was  driven  away  br  his  bn 
tbren.  Judges  si.  3,  5.  It  is  also  calU 
Tobie,  or  Tubin,  I  Mac.  v.  13:  and  the  i 
habitants  of  this  canton  were  called  Tubiei 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  eame  as  Ishtob,  o 
of  the  small  principalities  of  Syria,  whit 
appears,  like  the  other  little  kingdoma  in 
neighbourhood,  to  have  been  svrallafwed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Damascus.  This  print 
pality  furnished  twelve  thousand  men  to  tl 
confederacy  formed  bv  the  Syrians  and  Ai 
monites  against  Davia.  2  Sam.  x. 

TOBIAH,  an  .Ammonite,  and  eneay 
the  .lews.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
ously  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  the  tempi 
after  the  return  from  the  ca]itiyity  of  Bur 
Ion,  Neh.  ii.  10;  iv.  3 ;  v.  I.  12.  U.  Hi 
Tobiah  is  called  "  the  servant,"  or  "  sUvs, 
in  some  parts  of  Nehemi^ih ;  probably  I 
cause  he  was  of  a  servile  condition.  Howen 
he  was  of  great  consideration  in  the  land 
the  Samaritans,  of  which  he  was 
with  Sanballat.  This  Tobiah 
daughter  of  Shechaniah,  one  of  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  Neh.  vi.  IS,  and  h»( 
powerful  party  in  Jerusalem  itself,  who 
opposed  to  that  of  N'ehemiah.  He  miit 
tained  a  correspondence  by  letter  with  chi 
party  against  the  interest  of  Nebemiah, 
17 — 19;  but  that  prudent  governor,  by 
wisdom  and  moderation,  defeated  all  tb« 
machinations.  .After  some  time,  Nefaemil 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Babylon,  subseqoa 
to  having  repaired  the  walls  of  Jerucua 
Tobiah  took  this  opportunity  to  come  ai 
dwcU  at  Jerusalem ;  and  even  obtained 
Eliashib,  who  had  the  care  of  the  bouse 
the  Lord,  to  have  an  apartment  in  the 
But  at  Nehcmiah's  return  from  Bab^l 
some  years  after,  he  drove  Tobiah  out  « 
courts  of  the  temple,  and  threw  his  taU 
out  of  the  holy  place.  Neh.  xiii  4 — 8.  rr«l 
this  time  the  scripture  makes  no  iartkl 
mention  of  Tobiah.  It  is  probable  he 
to  Sanballat  at  Samaria. 

TOGAR.MAH,  the  third  «on  of  Oowi 
Gen.  s.  4.     The  learned  are  divided  It 
what  country  he  peopled.     Josepl 
St.  Jerom  were  of  opinion,  that  T< 
was  the  father  of  the  Phrygians 
Theodoret,  and  Isidorus  of  Seville,  that  1 
peopled  Armenia :  the  Chaldee  and 
muaists  are  for  Germany.     Several 
believe  that  the  children  of  To^, 
pled  Turcomania   in  Tartary  and 
Bochart  is  for  Cappadocia :  he  bmlds'i 
what   is  said  in  kzekiel  xrvii.  14.   "1 
of  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  to 
fairs,"  that  is,   at  Tyre,  "  with  hone*  '■ 
horsemen  and  mules."    He  prti^'ea  ibat  < 
padocia  was  famous  for  its  ext*ll«i>t  t 
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m3»i^se8.  He  observes  also,  that  certain 
Uauls,  unrler  the  conduct  of  TrocmuB,  made 
a  settlement  at  Cappadocia,  and  were  called 
Trocini,  or  Throgmi.  Tlie  opinion,  says 
Calmet,  which  places  Togarmah  in  .Scythia 
and  Turcomania,  seems  to  stand  upon  the 
best  foundation. 

TOKENS.  TESSERA.,  or  TICKETS, 
were  written  testimoDtals  to  character,  much 
in  use  in  the  primitive  church.  By  means  of 
letters,  and  of  brethren  who  travelled  about, 
even  the  most  remote  churches  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  connected  together.  When  a 
Christian  arrii-ed  in  a  strange  town,  he  first 
inquired  for  the  church ;  and  he  was  here 
received  as  a  brother,  and  provided  with 
everything  needful  for  his  spiritual  or  cor- 
poreal sustenance.  But  since  deceivers, 
spies  with  evil  intentions,  and  false  teachers 
SDuned  the  confidence  and  the  kindness  of 
Christians,  some  measure  of  precaution  he- 
came  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  the  many 
injurieii  which  might  result  from  this  con- 
duct. An  arrfingcinent  was  therefore  intro- 
duced, that  only  euch  travelling  Christians 
should  be  received  as  brethren  into  churches 
where  they  were  strangers,  as  could  produce 
a  testimonial  from  the  bishop  of  the  church 
from  which  llicy  came.  They  called  these 
church  letters,  which  were  a  kinrl  of  tessera 
hogjiHalfs,  by  which  the  Chri-stians  of  all 
quarters  of  the  world  were  brought  into  con- 
ne.\ion,  ejiisloiir,  or  lihrce  fumwttt,  ypitiitara 
Trrmiiiieya,  because,  in  order  to  avoid 
forgery,  they  were  made  after  a  certain 
ackema,  (ri/iroi,  forma,)  or  else,  epistoia  com- 
fntmicalnrite,  ypi/i/iaTa  Koitvuutd,  because  they 
contained  a  proof  that  those  who  brought 
them  were  in  the  communion  of  the  church, 
aa  well  as  that  the  bishops,  who  mutually 
sent  and  received  such  letters,  were  in  con- 
nexion together  by  the  communion  of  the 
church  ;  and  aftcnvards  thc.ie  church  letters, 
epUtola  dericas,  were  divided  into  different 
classes,  according  to  the  dJlference  of  their 
poiposes. 

TONtJUE,  This  word  is  taken  in  three 
different  senses.  1.  For  the  material  tongue, 
or  organ  of  i<pcech,  James  iii.  5.  2.  For  the 
tongue  or  language  that  is  spoken  in  any 
country,  Deut.  x.xviii.  49.  (See  Ijanyuai/e.) 
3.  For  good  or  had  discourses,  Prov.  xii.  18  ; 
xvii.  '20.  Tongue  of  the  sea  signities  a 
gulf.  To  gnaw  the  tongue,  Rev.  xvi.  10,  is 
a  token  of  fury,  despair,  and  torment.  The 
grift  of  tongues  was  that  which  (ioA  granted 
to  the  apostles  and  disciples  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  cif  Pentecost.  Acts  ii. 
The  tongue  of  angels,  a  kind  of  hyper1>ole 
made  use  of  by  St,  Paul.  1  Cor.  iiii.  1- 

TOOTH.  It  was  ordered  by  the  law  of 
retaliation,  that  they  should  give  tooth  for 
tooth,  Exod,  xxi.  24,  The  opinion  that  it 
is  every  roan's  right  and  duty  to  do  himself 
justice,  and  to  revenge  his  own  injuries, 
18  by  no  means  eradicat'.'d  from  among  the 
Afgnans,  a  people  of  India,  to  the  southward 
of  Cashmere,  and,  according  to  a  paper  in 
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the  Asiatic  Researches,  supposed  to  be  d6* 
scended  from  the  Jews;  and  the  right  of 
society,  even  to  restrain  the  reasonable  pas- 
sions of  individuals,  and  to  take  the  redress 
of  wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  into 
its  own  hands,  is  still  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  or,  if  it  is  understood,  is  seldom  pre- 
sent to  the  thoughts  of  the  people;  for 
although,  in  most  parts  of  their  country,  jtis- 
tice  might  now  be  obtained  by  other  means, 
and  though  private  revenge  is  everywhere 
preached  against  by  the  mollaks,  priests,  and 
forbidden  by  the  government,  yet  it  is  still 
lawful,  and  even  honourable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  to  seek  that  mode  of  redress. 
The  injured  party  is  considered  to  be  entitled 
to  strict  retaliation  on  the  aggressor.  If  the 
oSendcr  be  out  of  his  power,  bu  may  UTcak 
bis  vengeance  on  a  relation,  and,  in  some 
cases,  on  any  man  in  the  tribe.  If  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  this  right  occurs,  he 
may  defer  bis  revenge  for  years;  but  it  is 
disgraceful  to  neglect  or  abandon  it  entirely ; 
anri  it  Is  iDcumbent  on  his  relations,  and 
sometimes  on  his  tribe,  to  assist  him  in  his 
retaliation.  To  gnash  the  teeth  is  a  token  of 
sorrow,  rage,  despair,  Psalm  xxxv.  16,  &c. 
God  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  wicked.  Psalm 
iii.  7,  Cleanness  of  teeth  denotes  famine, 
Amos  iv.  €.  The  wicked  complain,  that  the 
"  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  their 
chUdren's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  Ezek.  xviii. 
2,  to  signify,  that  the  children  have  sufiered 
for  their  transgressions. 

TOP.VZ,  ,'mDS,  Exod.  xi\-iii.  1";  xxxix. 
10;  Jobxxviii.  19;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  mi^mv. 
Rev.  xxi.  20;  a  precious  stone  of  a  pale  dead 
green,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow;  and  some- 
limes  of  fine  yellow,  like  gold.  It  is  very 
hard,  and  lakes  a  fine  polisli.  We  have  the 
authority  of  the  Septuagint  and  Joseph  us  for 
ascertaining  this  stone.  Ttie  oriental  topazes 
are  most  esttcmed.  Those  of  Ethiopia  were 
celebrated  for  their  wonderful  lustre.  Job 
x.xviii.  19. 

TOPIIET,  It  is  thought  that  Tojdiet  was 
the  butchery,  or  |jlace  of  slaughter,  at  Jeru- 
salem, lying  to  the  south  of  the  city,  in  the 
valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom.  It  is  also 
said,  that  a  large  fire  was  constaiitly  kept 
there  for  burning  carcases,  garbage,  and 
other  filth  brought  thither  from  the  city.  It 
was  the  place  where  they  burned  the  remains 
of  images  and  false  gods,  &c.,  Isai.  xxx.  33. 
Others  think  the  name  Tuphet  was  given  to 
the  valley  of  llinnom,  from  the  beating  of 
drums,  (the  word  toph  signifying  a  drum,) 
which  accompanied  the  sacrifices  of  infants 
that  were  otlered  there  to  the  god  Moloch. 
For  the  manner  of  performing  those  sacrifices 
in  Tonhet.  see  Mut.ocH- 

TtlWER.  "The  tower  of  the  flock."  or 
the  tower  of  Ader,  Alicah  iv.  8  It  is  said 
this  lower  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth. 
Ichem,  Gen.  xxxv.  21,  and  that  the  shep- 
herds,  to  whom  the  angel  revealed  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  were  near  to  this  tower, 
Luke  ii.  8,  15.     Many  interpreters  assert. 
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tint  the  pusage  of  Micuh,  in  which  mention 
ia  made  of  the  tower  of  the  flock  :  "  And 
thou  tower  of  the  flock,  the  strong  hold  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,"  is  to  be  understood 
of  tlie  city  of  Betlilehcm,  out  of  which  our 
Saviour  was  to  come.  Otheri  maintain,  that 
the  prophet  speaks  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
in  which  tliere  was  a  tower  of  this  name, 
throuf^h  which  the  Hocki  of  sheep  were 
driven  to  the  sheep-market.  "  From  the 
tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced  city," 
2  Kin((ii  xvii.  9.  This  form  of  apeakini;  ex- 
presses in  general  all  the  places  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  'ITie 
towers  of  the  watchmen,  or  of  the  shepherds, 
stood  alone  in  the  midtit  of  the  plain,  in 
which  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  who 
looked  after  the  flocks,  or  watchmen,  might 
lodge.  Kin((  llzziah  caused  several  towers 
to  be  built  for  the  shepherds  in  the  desert, 
and  made  many  cisterns  there,  because  he 
had  a  (treat  number  of  flocks,  2  L'bronicles 
xxvi.  10.  The  tower  of  the  flock,  and  that 
which  Isaiah,  v.  'i,  notices,  which  was  built 
in  the  midst  of  a  vineyard,  were  of  the  same 
kind. 

TowBB  OP  Dabbi„     See  Baubl. 

TowBB  OP  SiiEcuBM,  was  a  citadel,  or  for- 
tress, standing  upon  a  higher  ground  than 
the  rest  of  the  city,  and  capaciou;)  enou;;h  to 
contain  aljove  a  thousand  periions.  This 
tower,  filled  with  the  inhabitants  of  iShechem, 
was  burnt  by  Abimelech  down  to  the  very 
ground,  together  nitb  tho!>e  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  it. 

TKACHONITIS.  Luke  iii.  1.  This  pro- 
vince bad  Arabia  Deserta  to  the  east,  Ba- 
tanea  to  the  west,  Iturea  to  the  south,  and 
the  country  of  Damascus  to  the  north.  It 
belonged  rather  to  Arabia  than  Palestine ; 
was  a  rocky  province,  and  served  as  a  shelter 
for  thieves  and  depredators. 

TRADITION.     See  Cabb.vla. 

TUANSFIOURATION  OF  CHRIST. 
This  event  relates  to  a  very  remarkable 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
Ufe,  whu'h  in  recorded  by  three  of  the  evan- 
Kelists,  .Matthew  xvii. :  Mark  ix. :  Luke  ix. 
Tbe  substance  of  what  we  learn  from  their 
accounts  is,  that  upon  a  certain  occasion 
Jesus  took  Peter,  James,  and  John  into  a 
high  mountain  apart  from  all  otlicr  soci- 
ety, am!  tliat  he  was  there  transfigured  be- 
fore ibcm ;  his  face  shining  as  tbe  sun, 
and  his  raiment  white  as  the  light ;  that 
moreover  there  appeared  unto  tliera  Moses 
and  lilias,  conversing  with  him  ;  and  that 
while  they  spake  together  <m  the  subject  of 
his  death,  which  wad  soon  afterwards  to  take 
place  at  Jeru»3lem,  a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed them,  and  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud 
proclaimed,  *'  Thi-s  is  my  beloved  .Son.  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  apo.«tle 
Peter,  adverting  to  this  memorable  occur- 
rence, sayf,  "  \Ve  have  not  followed  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  when  we  made  known 
unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord 
JesuB  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his 
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Majesty.  For  he  received  from 
Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  cann 
such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glor^ 
This  is  my  beloved  Son.  in  whom  I  am  wi 
pleased.  And  this  voice  which  came  fn 
licaven  we  heard,  when  we  were  with  him 
the  holy  mount,"  2  Peter  i.  16 — 18.  Thi 
event  is  to  be  considered  :  I .  As  a  aolaa 
confirmation  of  the  prophetic  office  of  CbiM 
2.  As  designed  to  support  the  faith  of  th 
disciples,  which  was  to  be  deeply  tried 
his  approaching  humiliations  ;  and  to  tffoi 
consolation  to  the  human  nature  of  our 
himself,  by  giving  him  a  foretaste  of  " 
ioy  set  before  him."  3.  As  an  emblem 
numanity  glorified  at  the  resurrection. 
As  declaring  Christ  to  be  superior  to  Mc 
and  Elias,  the  giver  and  the  restorer  of 
law.  5.  As  an  evidence  to  the  disciples  of  d 
existence  of  a  separate  state,  in  which  gal 
men  consciously  enjoy  the  felicity  of  betTI 
6.  As  a  proof  that  the  bodies  of  good  n 
sh.-dl  be  so  refined  and  changed,  as,  li 
Elios,  to  live  in  a  slate  of  immortality,  1 
in  the  presence  of  (Jod.  7-  -Vs  exhibit 
the  sympathy  which  exiitts  between  1 
church  in  heaven  and  the  church  on 
and  the  instniclion  which  the  former 
ceives  from  the  events  which  lake 
the  latter  : — Moses  and  Elias  conrei 
our  Lord  on  his  approaching  death, 
less  to  receive,  not  to  convev  infi 
8.  As  maintaining  tbe  grand  clistin< 
infinite  difTerence,  between  Christ 
other  prophets:  he  is  "  the  sox."  " 
w  my  M'jvrii  Son,  htrir  him."  It  has 
observed,  with  much  tnilh,  that  the  eoi 
tion  in  which  Jesus  Christ  appeared  ami 
men,  humble,  weak,  poor,  and  d( 
was  a  true  and  continual  transfi 
whereas,  the  transfiguration  itself, 
he  showed  himself  in  the  real  spleni 
his  glory,  was  his  true  and  natural  coi 
tion. 

TRANSUBSTAXTI .\TIONi.    The 
supjicr  being  observed  in  commemoratioa 
the  death  of  Christ,  which  was  the  w 
ottered  for  the  sins  of  men.  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  was  early  conjoined  with  it;  « 
finally,  it  came  to  be  regarded  not  merely: 
the  itymbol  of  a  «icrificc,  but  in  some 
sacrifice  itself.  'Fhere  was  alsu  another  ra 
which  contributed  to  this  belief.     It  wu 
an.\iou4  wish  of  some  of  the  Fathers  to 
their  religion  a  degree  of  splendour,  »1 
might  make  a  powerful  itnpit-s»ion  upon 
8en.seg.      Under    the  Jewish    ecooui 
numerous  sacrifices  that  were 
remarkable  degree  riveted  the  att 
mih  reference  to  this,  it  became  cui 
to  hold  forth  the  Lord's  supper  as  the 
sacrifice  in  the  (,'hristian  church.   Thijiai 
of  speaking   quicklj-  gained   crouixl  j  il 
often  used  by  Cyprian,  although  be  jJ*' 
understood   it  in  a  mystical  sense;  ind 
orciinance  of  the  su]>per  was  not  unfreqii"*' 
styled  tlie  eucharisiical  sacrifice.    It  •"■«" 
early  the  practice  to  hold  up  the  eUiB«l 
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prcvioui  to  their  being  i!i«tributed,  to  the 
view  of  the  people,  probably  to  excite  in 
tb«m  more  eflectually  devout  anil  reverential 
feelinfft ;  and  thin  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  •doration  of  them  which  watt,  at  a  sul)- 
wquent  period,  a<  we  sha]!  koon  find,  exten- 
•irely  introduced. 

For  leveral  ages,  say*  Dr.  Cook,  the 
•tate  of  opinion  respecting  the  sacramental 
elements  was,  that  they  wen  memorials  of 
Christ's  deatli.  but  that,  ai^reeably  to  hit 
own  declaration,  his  body  and  blood  were, 
in  some  sense,  present  with  them.  The 
aiMMtions,  however,  what  was  the  nature  of 
UMt  presence?  and  what  were  the  physical 
coneequences  as  to  the  bread  and  the  wine? 
however  much  we  may  conceive  these  points 
Xo.^luive  been  involved  in  the  opinion  actually 
or  the  language  actually  used,  seem 
to  liave  been  for  a  long  period  much 
l^tated,  or,  at  all  events,  not  authorita- 
tively decided,  although  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  gladly  and  triumphantly  bring 
forwani  the  expressiona  that  were  so  often 
oaed  from  (he  earliest  age,  in  support  of 
the  tenet  which  their  church  at  length  es- 
poused. Uut  it  was  not  to  be  nuppoiied  that 
the  curiosity  of  man  would  be  permanently 
itcd  at  the  tbretihold  of  this  most  mys- 
inquiry;  and  accordingljr  a  definite 
with  respect  to  it,  was,  in  the  ninth 
r^',  avowed,  and  lealouslv  defended, 
lasius  lUdbert,  a  monk,  anU  afterwards 
t  of  ('orbey  iu  I'icardy,  published  a 
i»e  concerning  the  Nacrament  of  the  body 
blood  of  Christ,  in  which  he  did  not 
te  to  maintain  the  following  most  ex- 
>rdinary  positions  :  "  'that  after  the  con- 
ration  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
per,  nothing  remained  of  the>e  symbols 
the  outward  form  or  figure  under  which 
body  and  blood  of  Chrnt  were  really 
•ad  locally  present ;  and  that  thi^  body  so 
prcaent  was  the  identical  body  that  had  been 
Dorn  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  suffered  on 
the  cross,  and  Tia<l  been  raised  from  the 
The  publication  of  notions  so  deci- 
y  at  war  with  all  which  human  beings 
credit,  cTciled,  as  might  have  been 
ted,  astonishment  and  indignation ; 
accordingly,  many  writers  exerted  their 
against  it.  Amongst  these  was  the 
.ted  Johannes  Scotus,  who  laid  the  axe 
tlw  root  of  the  tree,  and,  shaking  off  all 
it  figurative  language  which  had  been 
M  sadly  sbused,  distinctly  and  powerfully 
Mated,  that  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
•ucharist  were  the  signs  or  symbols  of  the 
alMcnt  bodv  and  blood  of  Chri»t.  The  liaht  of 
reason  ana  truth  was,  however,  too  feeble 
to  penetrate  through  the  darkness  which 
during  this  age  was  spread  over  the  minds 
and  iinderstanding^  of  men.  No  public  de- 
cUration,  indeed,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sa- 
cranieritol  elemenU  was  made  ;  and  even  the 
did  not  interpose  their  high  and  re- 
aiithority  with  regard  to  it ;  but  there 
little  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Pas- 
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caaiu  waa  adonted  bv  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  churcn.  although  it  is  not  likely 
that  mucli  deference  was  i>aid  to  bis  expla- 
nations of  it.  The  i|ue?ition  was  again  agi- 
tated, and  attracted  mure  notice  than  it  had 
ever  before  done,  in  the  course  of  the  ele- 
venth century.  .*«everal  theologian*,  distin- 
guished for  the  period  at  which  they  lived, 
shocked  with  the  crossness  and  abnurditvof 
the  convfr:«ion  wnich  had  been  defended, 
strenuously  opiiosed  it.  Among  these  Be- 
renger  holds  the  most  conspicuous  place, 
both  on  account  of  the  zeal  and  ability  which 
he  displayed,  and  the  cruel  and  unchristian 
manner  in  which  he  waa  resisted.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  centur)',  he  be- 
gan to  inculcate  that  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  eucharist  were  not  truly  and  acta- 
ally,  but  only  figuratively,  and  by  similitude, 
the  bo<ly  and  blood  of  Chri^tt ;  and  a  doc- 
trine so  rational  obtained  many  odherenta  in 
France,  Italy,  and  England.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  encountered  by  a  host  of  opponents, 
numbers  of  whom  possessed  the  highest  si- 
tuations in  the  church ;  and  the  church  it- 
self, either  from  having  perceived  that  the 
doctrine  which  he  laboured  to  confute  was 
grateful  to  the  people,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  tended  to  exalt  the  powers  and  to 
increase  the  influence  and  wealth  of  the 
priesthood,  declared  against  him,  various 
councils  having  been  assembled,  and  having 
pronounced  their  solemn  decrees  in  con- 
demnation of  what  he  taught.  The  councils 
did  not  rest  their  hope  of  overcoming  Be- 
renger  upon  the  strengUi  of  the  reasoning 
which  tliey  could  urge  against  him :  they  took 
a  much  more  summary  method,  and  threat- 
ened  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  did  not  re- 
cant- At  one  synod  held  at  Home,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  pope,  the  fathers 
of  whom  it  consisted  so  nuccessfully  aUtrmed 
Berenger,  that,  not  having  sufiicient  vigour 
of  mind  to  stand  firm  against  their  cruelty, 
he  confeesed  that  he  had  been  in  error,  and 
subscribed  the  following  declaration  com- 
posed by  one  of  the  cardinals :  "  The  bread 
and  wine  which  are  placed  on  the  altar  are, 
after  consecration,  not  merely  a  sacrament, 
symbol,  or  figure,  but  even  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  ia 
handled  by  the  bands  of  the  prieets,  and 
broken  ana  chewed  by  the  teeth  of  the  faith- 
ful." lie  had  no  sooner  escaped  from  the 
violence  which  he  had  dreaded,  than  he 
shrunk  from  the  tenet  to  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  give  his  assent,  and  he  again  avow- 
ed his  original  sentiments ;  but  he  was  af- 
tcrwards  turned  aside  from  his  integrity  by 
the  arts  and  the  infamous  persecution  of  new 
councils,  although  he  died  adhering  to  the 
spirituality  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  m- 
ctiarist.  From  this  time  the  vtrange  opinion 
of  Pascasius  rapidly  gained  ground,  being 
supported  by  all  the  infiuence  of  (>opes  and 
councils  i  but  there  had  not  yet  been  de- 
vised  a  term  which  clearly  expresoed  what 
was  really  implied  in  tliat  opinion.     In  tha 
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century,  the  inf^enuity  of  sonie  theo- 
logian invented  what  was  wanting;  the  change 
that  takes  place  on  the  elements  after  con- 
•ecralion  having  been  denominated  by  him 
'  transubstantiution.  Still,  however,  some 
[latitude  was  aH'orded  to  those  who  interpret- 
ed the  epithet ;  but  this  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  taken  away,  a  celebrated  coun- 
cil of  the  liateran,  attended  by  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  and  twelve  bishopH,  and 
eight  hundred  abbots  and  priors,  having,  at 
the  instigation  of  Innocent  the  Third,  one 
of  the  most  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
of  the  pontiffs,  explicitly  adopted  transub- 
Btantiation  aa  an  article  of  faitb,  in  the 
monstrous  form  in  which  it  is  now  held  in 
the  popish  church,  and  denounced  anathe- 
mas against  all  who  hesitated  to  give  their 
aaaent.  The  oppo.sition  which  after  thia 
iras  made  to  a  doctrine  so  revolting  to  the 
aenses  and  the  reason,  was  very  feeble,  inso- 
much that  it  may,  in  conseipience  of  the 
decree  of  the  Ijateran  council,  be  considered 
as  having  become  the  established  faith  of  the 
western  church.  In  the  <>reek  church  it 
was  long  resisted,  and,  indeed,  was  not  em- 
braced till  the  seventeenth  century,  a  time 
at  which  it  might  have  been  thought  that  it 
could  not  have  extended  the  range  of  its 
influence. 

After  transubstantiation  was  thus  sanc- 
tioned, a  change  necessarily  took  place  with 
respect  to  various  parts  of  the  service  used 
in  administering  the  eucharist.  That  solemn 
service  was  now  viewed  as  an  actual  sacrifice 
or  offering  of  the  body  of  ('hrist  for  the  sins 
of  men,  and  the  elevation  of  the  host  was 
held  forth  as  calling  for  the  adoration  and 
worship  of  believers  ;  so  that  an  ordinance 
mercifully  designed  to  preserve  the  pure  in- 
fluence of  the  most  spiritual  and  elevated 
religion,  became  the  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  or  corrupt  men,  of  introducing 
the  most  senseless  and  degrading  idolatry. 
When  the  Heformation  shook  the  influence 
of  the  church,  and  brought  into  exercise  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  man,  the  subject  of 
the  eucharist  demanded  and  received  the 
closest  and  most  anxious  attention.  It  might 
have  been  naturally  supposed,  that  when 
Luther  directed  his  vigorous  mind  to  point 
out  and  to  condemn  the  abu>jes  which  had 
been  sanctioned  in  the  Popi-sh  church,  he 
would  not  have  spared  a  doctrine  the  most 
irrational  and  objectionable  which  that 
church  avows,  and  that  he  would  have  vin- 
dicated the  holy  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
supper  from  the  abomination  with  which  it 
had  been  associated.  He  did.  indeed,  ob- 
ject to  transubstantiation,  but  he  did  so  ^vith 
a  degree  of  hesitation  truly  astonishing,  al- 
though that  hesitation  was  <lisplayed  by  many 
of  the  first  reformers.  He  declared  that  he 
saw  no  warrant  for  believing  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  nctunlly  changed  into  the 
body  and  l^loud  nf  Christ ;  but  he  adhered 
to  the  Uteral  im|Kirt  of  our  Saviour's  words, 
teaching  that  his  body  and  blood  were  re- 
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ceived.  and  that  they  were  in 
prehensible  manner  conjoined  oriuutBl 
the  bread  and  wine.  It  is  quite  eri<icoti' 
although  thi^  system  got  rid  of  one  "~ 
by  leaving  the  testimony  of  the  sentet 
the  bread  and  wine  unchallenged,  yet  it  ii 
just  as  incomprehensible  as  the  other, 
fiiimes  as  a  fact  what  the  sen«e4  canni 
cem,  and  involves  in  it  diHficulues 
repugnant  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
Powerful  accordingly  as  most 
was  his  ascendancy,  and  great 
veneration  with  which  he  was  cantemplMi, 
he  was  upon  this  point  happily  opposed  {to 
colleague,  the  celebrated  C'&rlostsdt.  vpnif 
avowing,  that  when  our  l^ord  said  of  IM 
bread,  "  This  is  my  body,"  he  pointed  to  Im 
own  person,  and  thus  taiv:''^'  •''■''  the"  * 
wa.s  merely  the  sign  or   <  :  it. 

ther  warmly  resisted   tin-      , ;i:  O 

Btadt  was  obliged,  surely   in  little 
ency  with    the    fundamental    principll' 
Protestantism,  in  consequence  of  having 
fessed  it,  to  leave  VVirtemberg  ;  and  nil " 
it  procured   some  adherent's,  yet  as  it 
ujHin  an  assertion  of  which  there 
no  proof,  it  was  never  exieniively 
nated,   and   was   ultimately   abandoned  by 
Carlostadt  himself.      The  discussion.  bo«- 
ever,  which  he  had  commenced  stireolitiA 
others  to  the  consideration   of  tl 
and  led  Zuinglius,  who  bad  preri 
meditated  upon  it,  and   <£colam 
of  the  most  distinginshed  reformer?,  ifl 
mit  to  the  public  the  doctrine,  ihit  the 
and  wine  are  only  symbol*)  of  Christ's 
and  blood,  but  that   the  body  of  <mr 
was  in  heaven,  to  which  after  his  rennat' 
tion   he  had   ascended.       l.tuthcr 
several   works   to    confute    the 
Zuinglius.     At   the   cominenceini 
controversy  respecting  the  eucharii 
the  defenders  of  the    Protestant 
.4eem  to  have  been   only  two   opmi 
of  Luther,  asserting  that  the  body  ind 
of  Christ  were  actually  with  the  bread 
wine,  and  that  of  Zuinglius,  CEco! 
and  Bucer,  that  the   bread  and 
the  emblems  or  signs  of  ('hrist'i 
blood,    no  other   ad\ikntage   bcii 
from  partaking  of  them  than  the 
naturally  resulting  from  the  cotui 
of  an  event  so  awftil  anil  co  deeply  IiMhV' 
ing  as  the    crucifixion    of   our  ndtol* 
Calvin  soon  yiuhlished  what  may  be  nf*^ 
as  a  new  \iew  of  the  subject.     AdaM^ 
tbo   justness   of    the   knter|)retatioo  (f  ' 
Ltird's  words  given   by  ZumgUus.  ht  ■* 
tained  that  spiritual  inf1«ienc«  wu  axnfi 
to  worthy   partakers  of  the  I.octf't  i^f(- 
insomuch    that    Christ    may  be  said  B  i> 
spiritually  present  with    the   oatwird  » 
ments.     Hie  sentiments  of  this  mo«»«»^ 
nent  theologian  made  a  deep  itnpit«aM^ 
the  public  mind  ;  and  although  the«W« 
of  iiurich    and    Berne  long  aAhend  tt  * 
creed  of   Zuinglius.  yet,  thn>uj{fc  iW  ff- 
severance  and  dexterity  of  Calria,  dtt*- 
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eburelMS  at  length  united  with 
that  of  Geneva  in  asscntinf^  to  the  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord'a  supper.  In  other  countries,  too,  he 
saw  many  adhering  to  what  he  had  taught, 
and  carrying  to  as  great  length  as  it  could  be 
carried  what,  under  his  system.must  be  term- 
ed the  allegorical  language  which  he  recom- 
mended. The  French  Protestants  in  their 
confession  thus  express  themselves  :  "  We 
affirm  that  the  holy  supper  of  our  Lord  is 
a  witness  to  us  of  our  union  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  because  that  he  is  not  only 
once  dead  and  raised  up  again  from  the 
dead  for  us,  but  also  he  doth  indeed  feed 
and  nourish  us  with  his  flesh  and  blood. 
And  although  he  be  now  in  heaven,  and  shaJl 
remain  there  till  he  come  to  judge  the  world, 
yet  we  believe  that,  by  the  secret  and  in- 
COmprehensiLile  virtue  of  his  Spirit,  he  doth 
nourish  and  quicken  us  with  the  substance 
of  his  body  and  blood.  But  we  say  that 
this  is  done  in  a  spiritual  manner ;  nor  do 
we  hereby  sabsiitute  in  place  of  the  effect 
and  truth  an  idle  fancy  and  conceit  of  our 
own :  but  rather,  because  this  mystery  of  our 
union  with  Christ  is  so  high  a  thing  that  it 
stirmouRtcth  all  our  senses,  yea  and  the 
whole  order  of  nature,  and  in  short,  be- 
cause it  is  celestial,  it  cannot  be  compre- 
hended but  by  faith."  Knox,  who  revered 
Calvin,  carried  into  Scotland  the  opinions 
of  that  reformer ;  and  in  the  original  Scot- 
tish  confession,  h-imitar  language,  thotigh 
■omeivhat  more  guarded  than  that  which 
has  been  just  quoted,  is  used ;  "  We  as- 
■nredly  believe  that  in  the  supper  rightly 
ttted,  Christ  Jesus  is  so  joined  with  us,  that 
hebecometh  the  very  nourishment  and  food 
of  our  souls.  Not  that  we  imagine  any 
transubstantiation, — but  this  union  and  com- 
munion which  we  have  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  Jeaus  in  the  right  tisc  of  the 

Iaacrarnent,  is  wrought  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Crhost,  who  by  tnie   faith  carrieth 
tu  above  all  things  that  are  visible,  carnal, 
and  earthly,  and  makech  ua  to  feed  upon  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  Jesus.     \Ve  most 
assuredly  bcheve  that  the  bre.id  which  we 
break  is  the  communion  of  Christ's  body, 
rod  the  cnp  which  we  bless  is  the  commu- 
nion of  his  blood  :  so  that  we  confess  and 
tindoubtedly  believe,  that  the  faithful  in  the 
right  use  of  the  Ijord's  table  so  do  eat  Che 
H    body  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
^1  that  he  reinaineth  in  them  and  they  in  him  ; 
^K  yea,  that  they  are  so  made  itesh  of  his  ilesh, 
^K  and  bones  of  his  bones,  that  as  the  eternal 
^P  Godhead  hath  given  to   the  flesh  of  Christ 
^■Jeaus  life  and   itnmortolity,  so  doth  Chriit 

■  •'eaus's  flesh  and  blood,  eaten  and  drunken 
by  us,  give  to  us  the  same  prerogatives." 
Tlie  church  of  Scotland,  which  did  not  long 

^Bi«e  this  first  confe-ision,  seems  to  have  seen, 
^Pk4  the  course  of  the  following  century,  the 
^T>rc>priety,  if  not  of  relinquishing,  yet  of 
*t\oTe  cautiously  employing  the  phraseology 
^^nw  brought  into  view;   for  in  the  West- 
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minster  confession,  which  is  Rtill  the  stand- 
ard of  faith  in  that  church,  there  is  un- 
questionably a  great  improvement  in  the 
style  which  has  been  adopted  in  treating  of 
this  subject.  In  it  the  compilers  declare, 
that  "  the  outward  elements  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  duly  set  apart  to 
the  uses  ordained  by  Ijhrist,  have  such  re- 
lation to  him  crucified,  as  that  truly,  yet 
eacramentaJily  only,  they  are  sometimes  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  things  they  represent; 
namely  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  albeit 
in  substance  and  nature  they  still  remain 
truly  and  only  bread  and  wine,  as  they  were 
before."  Tlien  after  most  powerfully  ex- 
posing the  absurdity  of  traiiaubstantiation, 
representing  it  as  repugnant  not  to  scrip- 
ture alone,  but  to  reason  and  common  sense, 
they  proceed:  "Worthy  receivers,  outwardly 
partaking  of  (he  visible  dements  in  this  sa- 
crament, do  then  also  inwardly  by  faith, 
reallv  and  indeed,  yet  not  carnally  and  cor- 
porally, but  spiritually,  receive  and  feed 
upon  Christ  crucified,  and  all  benefits  of  his 
death  :  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being 
then  not  corporally  or  carnally  in,  with,  or 
under  the  bread  and  wine,  yet  as  really  but 
spiritually  present  to  the  faith  of  believers  in 
that  ordinance,  as  the  elements  themselves 
are  to  their  outward  senses."  The  church 
of  England  was  in  its  first  reformation  from 
Popery  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  Lutherans; 
but  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  more 
correct  and  scriptural  viewaeemn  to  have  been 
taken.  In  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the  pre- 
sent creed  of  the  Mngliiih  church,  it  is  said 
of  this  ordinance  :  "  The  supper  of  the  Lord 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Chris- 
tiana ought  to  have  among  themselves  one 
to  another,  but  rather  it  is  a  sacrament  of 
our  redem[ition  by  Christ's  death;  insomuch 
that,  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with 
faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we 
break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  likeivise  the  cup  is  a  partaking  of  the 
blood  of  Christ."  This  strong  langunge  is, 
however,  in  the  same  article,  so  modified, 
as  to  show  that  all  which  was  intended  by 
it  was  to  represent  the  {spiritual  influence 
conveyed  thruush  the  Lord's  supper  j  for  it 
is  taught,  "  that  the  body  of  Christ  ia 
given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper,  only 
after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner." 
The  idea  of  Zuinglius.  that  the  Lord's  sup- 
per  is  merely  a  commemoration  of  Christ's 
death,  natundly  producing  a  moral  cflect 
upon  the  serious  and  considerate  mmd,  has 
l)een  held  by  members  of  both  the  estab- 
lished churcnes  in  Cireat  Britain.  It  was 
vigorously  defended,  about  the  heginning  of 
last  century,  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  a 
work  which  he  entitled,  "  A  plain  Ac- 
count of  the  Nature  and  Ends  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord'a  Supper ;"  and  it  has 
more  recently  been  supported  by  Dr.  Bell, 
in  a  treatise  denominated  "  An  Attempt  to 
ascertain  the  .\ulhority.  Nature,  and  Design 
of  the  Lord's  Supper."  Tlie  ingenuity  of 
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pAiticular  individuals  haa  been  exerted  in 
giving  other  peculiar  illuBtrations  of  the 
wibject.  Cudworth  and  Bishop  Warburton, 
for  example,  represented  the  sacrament  of 
the  supper  under  the  view  of  a  feast  upon 
a  sacrifice  ;  but  such  speculations  have  not 
influenced  the  faith  of  any  large  denomina- 
tion of  Christians. 

TRAVELLING.     The  mode  in  which  the 
patriarchs  performed  their  pastoral  migra- 
tions will  be  illustrated,  with  several  differ- 
ences in  the  circumstances,  by  tlie  following 
extract  from  Parsons's  Travels :  "  It  was  en- 
tertaining enough  to  see  the  horde  of  Arabs 
decamp,  as  nothing  could  be  more  regular. 
First  went  the  sheep  and  goat  herds,  each 
with  their  floclis  in  divisions,  according  as 
the  chief  of  each  family  directed  ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  camels  and  as^es,  loaded  with  the 
tents,  furniture,  and  hiichen  utensils  ;  these 
were  followed  by  the  old  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  on  foot.   The  children  that  cannot 
walk  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  young 
women,   or   the   boys   and  girls;    and   the 
smallest  of  the  lambs  and  kids  are  carried 
under  the  arms  of  the  children.     To  each 
tent  belong  many  dogs,  among  which  are 
some  greyhoiin<ls  ;  some  tents  have  from  ten 
to  fourteen  dogs,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men,  women,  and  children,  belonging  to  it. 
The  procession  is  closed  by  the  chiei  of  the 
tribe,  whom  they  call  emir  and  father,  Cemir 
means   prince,)   mounted  on  the  very  best 
horse,  and  Hurrounded  by  the  heads  of  each 
family,  all  on  horses,  with  many  servants  on 
foot.     Between  each  family  is  a  division  or 
space  of  ond  hundred  yards,  or  more,  when 
they  migrate ;  and  such  great  regularity  is 
observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses,  sheep, 
nor  dog!4,  mix,  but  each  keeps  to  the  division 
to  which  it  belongs,  without  the  least  trou- 
ble.    They  had  been  here  eight  days,  and 
were  going  four  hours*  journey  to  the  north- 
west,  to  another  spring  of  water.      This 
tribe  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty   men,   women,   and    children.      Their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  about  five 
thousand,  besides  a  areat  number  of  camels, 
horses,  and  asses.     Horses  and  greyhounds 
they  breed  and  train  up  for  sale :  tlicy  nei- 
ther kill  nnr  sell  their  ewe  lambs.     At  set 
times  a  chapter  in  the  Koran  is  read  by  the 
chief  of  each  family,  either  in  or  near  each 
tent,  the  whole  family  being  gathered  round, 
and  very  attentive."     Instead  of  the   Koran 
of  modern  times,  let  us  conceive  of  Abraham, 
and  other  patriarchal  emirs,  collecting  their 
numerous  dependents  and  teaching  them  the 
true   religion,   and  we  then  see  with  what 
truth  they  are  called  the  Lord's  "  prophets. " 
TKL.\SUriK.   Tht  Hebrew  word  .signifies 
anything  collected  together,  provisiuns,  or 
magazines.     So  they  say,  a  treasure  of  com, 
of  wine,  of  oil,  of  honey,  Jer.  xh.  8  j  trea- 
sures of  gold,  silver,  brass,  Eiek.  xxviii.  4 ; 
Dan.  xi.  43.    Snow,  winds,  linil,  rain,  waters, 
are  in  the  treasuries  of  God,  Psalm  cxxxv. 
If;  Jer.  li.  16.     llic  wise  men  opened  their 
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treasures,  Matt.  ii.  ll.  that  is,  their 
or  bundles,  to  offer  presents  to  otir 
Joseph  acquainted  his  brethren,  wbcB 
found  their  money  returned  in  their  catfa, 
that  God  had  given  them  treasures,  Geneai 
xliii.  23.  The  treajiurea  of  the  houK  of  God, 
whether  in  silver,  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  wae 
under  the  care  of  the  Levites.  TTae  kinn  of 
Judah  had  also  keepers  of  the  treasure*  04^ 
in  city  and  country,  1  Cliron.  xxriL 
the  places  where  tbes«  magazines 
up  were  called  Ireasure-citieK.  Pharaoh 
pelled  the  Hebrews  to  build  him 
cities,  or  magazines. 

TKEE  is  the  ilrst  and  largest  of  the  ftft- 
table  kind,  consisting  of  a  single  trunk,  OS 
of  which  spring  forth  branches  and  laim 
Heat  is  so  essential  to  the  growth  of  Ira^ 
thnt  we  see  them  grow  larger  and  Biiiilkra 
a  sort  of  gradation  as  the  climate*  in  «M 
they  stand  are  more  or  leas  hot.  The  hotUI 
countries  yield,  in  general,  the  large*!  ai 
tallest  trees,  and  those,  also,  in  roach  graMB 
beauty  and  variety  than  the  colder  do ;  ai 
even  those  plants  which  are  common  to  hod 
arrive  at  a  much  greater  bulk  in  the  aoothn 
than  in  the  northern  chmates;  nay,  tboi 
are  some  regions  so  bleak  and  chill,  toat  ^ 
raise  no  vegetables  at  all  to  any  considcnll)* 
height.  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  tiadv 
places,  afford  no  trees  at  all ;  and  the  tkrdb 
which  grow  in  them  are  always  little  and  la*. 
In  the  wanner  climates,  where  tree*  pvrm 
a  moderate  size,  any  accidental  dimunilai 
of  the  common  heal  is  found  very  grcallvii 
impede  vegetation  j  and  even  in  Enghnitk 
cold  summers  we  sometimes  have  giw 
an  evident  proof  of  this  in  the  wan "" 
produce  from  all  our  large  fruit-trees- 
whatever  be  the  producin)^  cause,  arti 
upon  vegetation  one  way  as  another. 
the  heat  of  manure,  and  the  artificial 
coal-fires  in  stoves,  arc  found  tosupphflfc 
place  of  the  sun.  Great  numbers  (a  >^ 
eastern  trees,  in  their  native  soil.  flo««Tw» 
in  a  year,  and  some  dower  and  bearr^M 
all  the  year  round ;  and  it  is  otneriW  d 
the«e  last,  that  they  are  at  once  tht  mt 
frequent  and  the  most  useful  lo  lk«  ahlt- 
antsi  their  fruits,  which  alwayi  fanfa 
them  in  readine««,  containing  cool  '  ~ 
which  are  good  in  fererv,  and  other 
common  diaeaaea  of  hot  couni 
umbrageous  foliage,  with  which 
Providence  has  srencrsdlv  furaisL 
in  warm  cUmaies.  aiforda  a  moat ._. 
and  grateful  shade  to  those  who  terii 
from  the  direct  and  hurtful  tay»  of 
pical  sun. 

The  Land  of  Pronni^e  cannot  b««il.  •^ 
many  other  countries,  of  exleosin  «*i^ 
but  considerable  thickets  of  trteandflfl^ 
sometimes  arise  to  diver«ifr  ud  altn* 
scene.  Between  the  Lake  Samo<-lwBm»  ^ 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  river  .'onltDBita* 
concealed  by  shady  W:  -.'rnitJ 
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laxnh,  for  the  most  part  dry  and  oxcrffrovn 
xrith  »hnil»  and  reed*.  In  these  thicket*, 
ftmong  other  feroeiouianimaU,  the  wild  boar 
seeks  a  covert  from  the  burning  rayi  of  the 
aun.  Large  herds  of  them  are  sometime*  to 
be  Mcn  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the 
Sea  of  Tiberiaa,  lying  among  the  reeds,  or 
feeding  under  the  trees.  Such  moist  and 
•hady  (iUce«  are  in  all  countries  the  favourite 
haunij  of  these  fierce  and  dangerous  animals. 
Tlioie  marshy  coverts  are  vtyled  wood*  in 
the  sacred  scriptures ;  for  the  wild  boar  of 
the  wood  is  the  name  which  that  creature 
receive*  from  the  roral  Psalmist:  "The 
botf  out  uf  the  wood  lioth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devotu  it."  P«alm 
Imxx  13,  The  wood  of  Ephraim,  where  the 
battle  was  fought  between  the  forces  of  Ab- 
aalom  and  the  servants  of  David,  was  pro- 
bably a  place  of  the  same  kind ;  for  the 
■acred  historian  observes,  that  the  wood  de- 
_  voored  more  people  that  day  than  the  sword, 
B  3  S»m.  xviii.  8.  Some  have  supposed  the 
^LjBcauiug  of  this  passage  to  be,  that  the  soldi- 
^■■tt  of  Absalom  were  destroyed  by  the  wild 
^EWMts  of  the  wood  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
aappo^icd.  that  in  the  reign  of  David,  when 
the  Holy  Land  was  crowded  with  inha- 
bitanu,  the  wild  beasU  could  be  so  nuraer- 
e«u  in  one  uf  the  woods  as  to  cause  such  a 
dcvtntciion.  But,  supposing  the  wood  of 
Kpbroiro  to  have  been  n  morass  covered  with 
e*  and  bushes,  like  the  haunts  of  the  wild 
uear  the  banks  of  Jordan,  the  difficulty 
caailv  removed.  It  is  certain  that  such  a 
„_  nas  more  than  once  proved  fatal  to 
Mending  armies,  partly*  by  suflbcating 
)  who  in  the  hurry  of  flight  inadvertently 
lire  over  places  incapable  of  supporting 
I,  and  partly  by  retarding  them  till  their 
ers  come  up  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
In  this  manner  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
frll  in  the  heat  of  battle  may  be  destroyed. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  nothing  more 
intended  by  the  sacred  historian,  than  the 
Btion  of  a  fact  familiar  to  military  men  in 
1  agce,  and  whatever  kind  of  weapons  were 
employed  in  warfare, — that  forests, 
cially  duch  thick  and  irapas-sable  forests 
arc  comioun  in  warm  countries,  constitute 
the  very  worst  ground  along  which  a  dis- 
lAied  army  can  be  compelled  to  retreat, 
r  orderly  rank*  are  broken :  the  direction 

eh  each  warrior  for  his  own  safety  must 

take  is  uncertain  ;  and  while  one  tumultuous 
tnaw  is  making  a  pa«s  for  itself  through  in- 
ten'ciiing    brushwood    and    closely-matted 
jungle,  and  another  is  hurrying  along  a  dif- 
ferent path  and  encountering  similar  or  per- 
hapa  greater  impediments,  the  cool  and  de- 
Uberate  pursuers,  whether  archers  or  sharp- 
ahooter*,  enjoy  an    immense   advantage   m 
Sg  able  to  choose  tbcir  own  points  uf  an- 
uce,  and  by  flank  or  cross  attacks  to  kill 
retreating  foen,  with  scarcely  any  risk 
to  themselves,  but  with  immense  carnage  to 
th«  routed  army. 

'  I  vera!  critics  imagine  that  by  nnn  yv. 
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rendered  "goodly  trees,"  Lev.  xiiii.  40,  the 
citron  tree  is  intended,  n^v  yy,  rendered 
"thick  trees"  in  the  same  verse,  and  in 
Neh.  viii.  15.  ¥.%ek.  xx.  28,  is  the  mvrtlc.  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbin.4,  the  Chalaee  para- 
phrase, Syriac  verkion,  and  Deodatus.  The 
word  btrw.  translated  "grove"  inOen.  xxi. 
33,  has  been  varioualy  translated.  Parkhunt 
renders  it  en  oak,  and  says,  that  from  this 
word  may  be  derived  the  name  of  the  famous 
asylum,  opened  by  Romulus  between  two 
groves  of  oak  at  Rome.  (>n  the  other  hand, 
Celsius.  JMichac-lis.  and  Dr.  (Jeddcs  render  it 
the  tamariak,  which  i«  a  lofty  and  beautiful 
tree,  and  grows  abundantly  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  The  same  word  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  6; 
xxxi.  13,  is  rendered  "a  tree."  It  roust  be 
noted  too,  that  in  the  first  of  these  places, 
the  comronn  version  is  equally  obscure  and 
contradictory,  by  making  rainah  a  proper 
name  :  it  signifies  hillock  or  bank.  Of  the 
trees  that  produced  ]>reciou8  balsams  there 
was  one  in  particular  that  long  flourished  in 
Judea,  having  been  supposed  to  have  been  an 
object  of  great  attention  to  Solomon,  which 
was  afterwards  transplanted  to  Matarea, 
in  Egypt,  where  it  continued  till  about  two 
Imndrcd  and  fifty  years  ago,  according  to 
Maillet,  who  gives  a  description  of  it,  drawn, 
it  is  supposed,  from  the  Arabian  authors,  in 
which  he  says,  "This  shrub  had  two  very 
differently  coloured  barks,  the  one  red,  the 
other  perfectlv  green ;  that  they  tasted 
strongly  like  incense  and  turpentine,  and 
when  nruiscd  between  the  fingers  they  smelt 
very  nearly  like  cardamoms.  This  lialsam, 
which  was  extremely  precious  and  celebrated, 
and  was  used  by  the  Coptic  church  in  their 
chrism,  was  produced  by  a  very  low  shrub ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  all  those  shrtibs  that  pro- 
duced balsams  are  everywhere  low,  and  do 
not  exceed  two  or  three  cubits  in  height." 

Descriptions  of  the  principal  trees  and 
ahrubs  mentioned  in  holy  writ  the  reader 
will  find  noticed  in  distinct  articles  under 
their  tsevrral  denoininatious. 

TRIBE.  ,lacob  having  twelve  sons,  who 
were  the  heads  of  so  many  great  fam'dies, 
which  altoK<^ther  formed  a  great  nation ; 
every  one  of  these  families  was  called  a  tribe 
But  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  adopted  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  would 
have  them  also  to  constitute  two  tribes  of 
Israel,  (ienesis  xlviiL  5.  Instead  of  twelve 
tribes,  there  were  now  thirteen,  that  of  Jo- 
seph being  divided  into  two.  However,  in  the 
distribution  of  lands  to  each  which  Joshua 
made  by  the  order  of  God,  they  counted  but 
twelve  tribes,  and  made  but  twelve  lots. 
For  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  api>ointed 
to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord, 
had  no  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  land, 
but  only  some  cities  in  which  to  dwell,  and 
the  first-fruits,  tithes,  and  oblations  of  the 
people,  wliich  was  all  their  subsistence.  The 
twelve  tribes  continued  united  under  one 
head,  making  but  one  state,  one  people,  and 
one  monarchy,  till  after  the  death  of  Soio- 
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mon.  Then  ten  of  th«  tribes  of  brsiel  re- 
volted from  the  hou««  of  David,  and  received 
for  their  kinj;  Jerobuani,  the  son  of  Nebat ; 
and  only  the  tribes  of  Jiidah  and  BeDJamiii 
continued  under  the  government  of  Reho- 
boain.  This  separation  may  be  looked  upon 
88  the  chief  cause  of  those  great  misfortune* 
that  aftenvordi*  happened  to  thu!»e  two  king- 
doms, and  to  the  whole  Hebrew  nation. 
For,  dm,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  alteration 
and  change  of  the  old  religion,  and  of  the 
ancient  worship  of  their  forefathers.  Jero* 
boam  the  son  of  Nebal  mibstituted  the  wor- 
ship of  golden  calves  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  God ;  which  was  the  occasion  of 
the  ten  tribes  forsaking  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  .Secondly,  this  schism  caused  an  ir- 
reconcilable hatred  between  the  ten  tribes, 
and  those  of  Judah  and  Uenjamin,  and  cre- 
ated numerous  wars  and  disputos  between 
them.  The  Lord,  being  provoked,  delivered 
them  up  to  their  enemies.  Tiglath-Pileaer 
first  took  away  captive  the  tribes  of  Keuben, 
Gad,  Naphtah,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  which  were  beyond  Jordan,  and  carried 
them  beyond  the  Euphrates,  2  Kings  xv.  29; 
1  Chron.  v.  26;  A.  M.  3264.  .Some  years 
after,  Shalmancser  king  of  Assyria  took  the 
city  of  Samaria,  destroyed  it,  took  away  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Israel,  carried  them 
beyond  the  Huphrates,  and  sent  other  in- 
habitants into  the  country  to  cultivate  and 
possess  it,  2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii.  10,  It. 
Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  trihi-s  of 
Israel,  A.  M.  32S3.  As  to  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  who  remained  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kings  of  the  family  of  David, 
they  continued  a  much  longer  time  in  their 
own  country.  But  at  last,  after  they  had 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  God 
delivered  them  all  into  the  hancfs  of  their 
enemies.  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  entirely  ruined  it,  and  took  away 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  to 
Babylon,  and  the  other  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, A.  M.  3116.  The  return  from  this  cap- 
tivity is  stated  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.     See  Jews. 

THIBl'Tli.  The  Hebrews  acknowledged 
none  for  sovereign  over  them  but  (iod  alone: 
whence  Josephus  calk  their  government  a 
theocracy,  or  divine  govemment.  Tbey  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereign  dominion  of  God 
by  a  tribute,  or  capitation-tax,  of  half  a  she- 
kel a  head,  which  every  Israelite  paid  yearly, 
Exod.  x.\x.  13.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  gospel, 
thus  reasons  with  St.  Peter;  "  What  thinkcst 
thou,  Simon  >  of  whom  do  the  kmgs  of  the 
earth  take  custom  or  tribute  J  of  their  own 
children,  or  of  strangers?"  Alatt.  xvii.  25, 
meaning,  that  as  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he 
ought  Co  be  exempt  from  this  capitation-tax. 
We  do  not  find  that  either  the  kings  or  the 
judges  of  the  Hebrews,  when  they  were  them- 
selves Jews,  demanded  any  tribute  of  them. 
.Solomon,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reigo,  1 
Kings  xi.  22,  33;  2  Chion.  \iii.  9.  compelled 
the  Canaanites,  who  were  left  in  the  coun- 
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try,  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  to  pei 
dnidgery  of  the  public  work*  he  ' 
taken.  As  to  the  children  of  Isiaai, 
would  not  Suffer  one  of  them  to  be 
upon  them,  hut  made  them  his 
nisters,  and  chief  officers,  to 
armies,  his  ch.ariots,  and  his  hi 
afterwards,  towards  the  eud  of  bis  reign, 
imposed  a  tribute  u|>on  them,  and  made 
work  at  the  public  huildiogs,  1  Kings  r. 
14;  i.T.  15;  xi.  27;  which  much  adieoal 
their  minds  from  him.  and  sowed  the  m 
of  that  discontent  which  afterwards  appca 
in  an  open  revolt,  by  the  rebellion  of  Jc 
boam  the  son  of  Nebat ;  who  was  at  i 
indeed  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Egypt.  I 
afterwards  the  defection  became  general, 
the  total  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Heo<9 
was,  that  the  Israelites  said  to  Rehobm 
the  son  of  Solomon,  "  Thy  father  made 
yoke  grievous;  now,  therefore,  make  t 
the  grievous  scr^ace  of  thy  father,  and 
heavy  yoke  which  he  put  U(ion  us,  lighM 
and  we  will  serve  thee,"  1  Kinffs  xii.  4 
is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  Isnefil 
were  frequently  subdued  by  foreign  priofl 
who  laid  great  taxes  and  tribute  upon  tbe 
to  which  fear  and  necessity  compelled  tbi 
to  submit.  Yet  in  the  latter  times,  that 
after  Archelaus  had  bee'n  banished  to  \'ic(i 
in  France,  in  the  sixth  year  of  ti 
era,  and  after  Judea  ivas  reduced 
vince,  Augustus  sent  Qiiirinius 
country,  to  take  a  new  poll  of  the  peo; 
and  to  make  a  new  estimate  of  ttirir 
stance,  that  he  might  thereby  regulate 
tribute  that  every  one  was  to  psy  to 
Romans,  llien  Juda!>,  eumamed  the  Gi 
lean,  formed  a  sedition,  and  made  an  io' 
rection,  to  oppose  the  le\'ying  of  this  tribi 
See  in  St.  Matthew  xxii.  16,  17,  ic.  lh< 
ewer  that  Jesus  Christ  returned  to  the  , 
risee,  who  came  with  an  insidious  design 
tempting  him,  and  asked  him.  whether 
not  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  C 
and  in  John  viii.  33.  where  the  Je 
of  having  never  been  slaves  to  any 
being  a  free  nation,  that  acknowl  " 
only  for  master  and  sovereign. 

TRINITY.     That   nearly  all  the  ^  _ 
nations  of  anliauity,  says  Bishop  Tomliac, 
their  various  theological  systems, 
ledged    a  kind   of  Trinity,   haa  b. 
evinced   by  those   learneu    men  w 
made  the  heathen  mythology  tbe  si 
their  elaborate  inqiuries.     The  almost 
versa!  prevalence  of  this   doctrine  in 
gentile  kingdoms  must  be  considered 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  trul 
doctrine  itself  bears  such  striking 
marks  of  a  di^nne   original,  and  is 
imlikely  to  have  been  the  invention 
human  reason,  that  there  is  no  J 
counting  for  the  general  adoption 
gular  a  belief,  but  by  supposing  i       _ 
revealed  by  God  to  the  early  patnardi«7 
that  it  was  transmitted  by  them  to  ihew 
terity.    In  its  progress,  indeed,  to  ttmeUt} 
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MMinlnM.  ind  to  ^taiit  |ren«rations,  thisi 
lirlief  became  depraved  and  corrupted  in  the 
hiffbMt  decree ;  and  be  alone  who  brought 
"Me  and  immortality  to  light,"  could  re- 
•tore  it  to  its  original  simplicity  and  purity. 
The  discovery  of  the  existence  of  this  doc- 
Uiae  in  the  early  age*,  among  the  nations 
wfaow  lecorda  have  Wn  the  beot  preserved. 
liaa  bean  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
C'hnttianity,  and  completely  refute*  the  as- 
•cition  of  infidels  and  scepticft,  that  the 
■ubiime  and  myoteriouii  doctnne  of  the  Tri- 
nity owes  its  origin  to -the  philosophers  of 
Cireece.  "  If  we  extend,"  say*  Mr.  Maurice, 
"  our  eye  through  the  remote  region  of  anti- 
auity.  we  shall  find  this  very  doctrine,  which 
Inc  primitive  C'hnslians  are  said  to  have  bor- 
r(>wcd  from  thu  I'latonic  school,  universally 
■nd  immemorialiy  flourishing  in  all  those 
GUuntnes  where  llistory  and  tradition  have 
unitad  to  fix  those  virtuoua  ancestors  of  the 
human  race,  who,  for  their  distinguished 
attainments  in  piety,  were  admitted  to  a 
familiar  intercourse  with  Jehovah  and  the 
aiigels,  the  divine  heralds  of  his  commands." 
The  same  learned  author  justly  considers  the 
two  first  verses  of  the  Old  Testament  as  con- 
taining very  strong,  if  not  decisive,  evidence 
in  support  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  : 
£lohim,  a  noun  substantive  of  the  plural 
number,  by  which  the  Creator  is  expressed, 
appears  aa  evidently  to  point  towards  a  plu- 
caLty  of  persona  in  the  divine  nature,  as 
the  verb  m  the  singular,  with  which  it  is 
joined,  does  to  the  unity  of  that  nature :  "In 
the  beginning  iiod  created;"  with  strict  at- 
tention to  grammatical  propriety,  the  passage 
■bould  h«  rendered,  "  In  the  t>eginning  Gods 
flfcated,"  but  our  belief  in  the  unity  of  God 
lorbids  us  thus  to  translate  the  word  Elohim. 
Since,  therefore,  Elohim  is  plural,  and  no 

Elural  can  consist  of  less  than  two  in  num. 
er.   and   since  creation  can  alone  be  the 
»work  of  Deity,  we  are  to  understand  by  this 
lann  ao  |iarticularly  used  in  this  place,  God 
1^  Father,  and  the  eternal  Logos,  or  \Vord 
BCod:  that  Logos  whom  8t.  John,  supply- 
mf  us  with  an  excellent  comment  upon  this 
I      MMage,  aava,  was  in  the   beginning  with 
^      uod,  and  wno  also  was  God.   As  the  I'athcr 
ud  the  Son  are  expressly  pointed  out  in  the 

» first  versa  of  this  chapter,  so  is  the  Hiird 
Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity  not  less  deci- 
airely  revealed  to  us  in  Gen.  i.  2r  "And  the 
Spirit  of  liod  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
vstcn:"  "  brooded  upon"  the  water,  incu- 
horit,  as  a  hen  bnxKls  uver  her  eggs.  Thus 
ire  see  the  >pirit  exerted  upon  this  occasion 
an  acUve  eflectual  energy,  bv  that  energy 
agitating  the  vast  abyss,  ana  infusing  into 
it  a  uowcrful  vital  principle. 

Eloliim  Ncems  to  be  the  general  appella- 
tion by  which  the  Triune  Godhead  is  coUec- 
tively  distinguished  in  scripture ;  and  in  the 
CODCtxe  hiatory  of  the  creation  only,  the  ex- 
|ir*»«)on,  bara  ElohUn,  "  the  Gods  created," 
—  used  aliove  thirty  times.  The  combining 
plural  noun  a'lth  n  verb  in  the  aingular 
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would  not  appear  so  remarkable,  if  Me 
had  uniformly  adhered  to  that  mode  of  ez- 

£re88ion  ;  for  then  it  would  be  evident  that 
e  adopted  the  mode  used  by  the  gentilea 
in  speaking  of  their  faUc  gods  in  the  plural 
number,   but   by  joining  with  it  a  lingular 
verb  or   adjective,    rectified    a   phrase  that 
might  appear  to  give  a  direct  Mtnrtiun  to  the 
error  ot   polytheism.     But,   in  reality,  the 
reverse  is  the  fact ;  for  in  Deut.  xxxii.  1  j,  \7, 
and  other  places,  he  uses  the  singular  num- 
ber of  this  very  noon  to  express  the  Deity, 
though  not  employed  in  the  august  work  of 
creation :  "  He  forsook  Ctod,"  hloah ;  "  they 
sacrificed  to  devils   not  to  God,"   Eloah. 
But  farther,  Moses  himself  uses  this  very 
word   Elohim  with  verbs  and  adjectives  in 
the  plural.     Of  this  u»nge  Dr.  AUix  enu- 
merates many  other  striking  instance*)  that 
might   he   brought    from   the    Pentateuch ; 
and    other   inspired   writers   use    it   in    the 
same  manner  in  various  parts  of  the  Old 
Teatamrnt,  Job  xxxv.  10;  Joshua  xxir.  19; 
Psalm  cix.  1 ;   Ecclesiastes  xii.  I  ;  3  Samuel 
vii,  23.     It  roust  appear,  therefore,  to  every 
reader  of  reflection,    exceedingly   singular, 
that  when  Moses  was  endeavouring  to  eslab- 
lifih  a  theological  system,  o.'  which  the  unity 
of  the  liodhead  was  the  leading  principle, 
and  in  which  it  ditlercd  from  all  other  sys- 
tems, he  should  make  use  of  terms  directly 
implicative  of  a  plurality  in  it ;  yet  so  deeply 
was  the  awful  tnith  under  consideration  im- 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  Ie|tis- 
lator,  that  this  is  constantly  done  by  him  i 
and,  indeed,  as  Alliz  has  ooserved,  there  is 
scarcely  any  melhotl  of  s]icaking  from  which 
a  plurality  in  Deity  may  be  inferred,  that  is 
not  used  either  by  himself  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  by  the  other  inspired  writers  in  vartotH 
i>arts  of  the  Old  Testament.     A  plural  is 
joined  with  a  verb  singular,  as  in  the  uassage 
cited  before  from  Genesis  i.  1 ;   a  plural  is 
joined  with  a  verb  plural,  as  in  Gen.  xxxv.  J, 
"  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  plac« 
El-bcth-el,  because  the  (iods  there  appeared 
to  him ; "  a  plural  is  joined  with  an  adjective 
plural,  Joshua  xxiv.  19.  "  You  cannot  servo 
the  Lord;  for  he  is  the  holy  Gods."  To  these 
nassafcs,  if  we  add  that   remarkable  one 
from  Ecclesiastes,  "  Remember  thy  Creators 
in  the  day*  of  thy  youth,"  and  the  predomi- 
nant use  of  the  terms,  Jehovali  Elohim,  or, 
the  "  Lord  thy  Gods,"  which  occur  a  hun- 
dred times  in  the  law,  (the  word  Jehovah 
implying  the  ututy  of  the  essence,  and  Elo- 
him a  plurality  in  that  unity,)  we  must  allow 
tliat  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  marked 
than  this  doctrine  in  the  ancient  scriptures. 
Tliough  the  august  name  of  Jehu\-ah  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  belongs  to  Ciod  the 
Father,  yet  is  that  name,  in  various  parts  of 
scripture,  applied  to  each  person  in  tne  holy 
Trinity.   'ITie  Hebrews  con>ii<ler«d  that  name 
in  so  sacred  a  light,    that  they  never  pro- 
nounced it,  and  used  the  word  .Xdonai  in- 
stead of  it.     It  was.  indeed,  a  name  that 
tanked  first  among  their  profoundMt  cabala  t 
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a.  inyBtery,  sublime,  ineflable,  incommtinira- 
kle.     It  was  called  tetrafTraininaton,  or  the 
name  of  four  lettrn,  and  these  letters  are 
jod,  he,  vau,  he,  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
which,  from  long  disuse,  is  said  to  be  no 
lon((er  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.   This 
awful  name  was  first  revealed  by  God   to 
AIo«e<!i  from  the  centre  of  the  burning  bush ; 
and  Josephua,  who,  as  well  as  scripture, 
relates  this  circumstance,  evinces  his  vene- 
ration for  it,  by  calling  it  the  name  which 
his  religion  did  not  permit  him  to  mention. 
From  this  word  the  pagan  title  of  lao  and 
Jove  is,  with  the  greatest  probability,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  formed ;  and 
m  the  liolden  Verses  of  iVthagoras,  there  is 
an  oath  still  extant  to  this  purpose,  "  By 
Him  who   has  the   four  letters."    As  the 
name  Jehovah,  however,  in  some  instances 
applied  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
the  proper  name  of  <.iod  the  Father,  so  is 
Logos  in  as  peculiar  a  manner  the  appro|)n- 
atea  name  of  (Jod  the  Son.     The  Ohaldee 
l*«raphraHts   translate  the  original  Hebrew 
test  by   Mimra   da  Jehocah,  Uterallv,    "  the 
Word  of  .lehovah,"  .•»  term  totally  aiSerent, 
as  Bishop  Kidder  has  incontestably  proved, 
in  its  signification,  and  in  its  general  appli- 
cation among  the  Jews,  from  the  Hebrew 
dabar,  which  simply  means  a  discourse  or 
decree,  and  \»  properly  rendered  by  pilkgam. 
In  the  Septuagint  translntion  of  the  Bible,  a 
work  supposed   by  the  Jews  to  have  been 
undertaken   bv  men  immediately  inspired 
from  above,  the  former  term  is  universally 
rendered  t^iyoi,  and  it  is  so  rendered  and  so 
understood  by  Fhilo  and  all  the  more  ancient 
rabbins.     The  name  of  the  third  person  in 
the  ever-blesaed  Trinity  has  descended  unal- 
tered from  the  days  of  Moses  to  our  own 
time  ;  for,  as  well  m  the  sacred  writings  as 
by  the  Targumists,  and  by  the  modern  doc- 
tors of  the  Jewish  church,  he  is  styled  Kuach 
Hakhodesh,  the  Holy  Spirit,     fie  is  some- 
times, however,  in  the  rabbinical  books,  de- 
nominated by  Shechinah,  or  glory  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  in  some  places  he  is  called  Sephirah, 
or  Wisdom ;  and  in  others  the  Binah,  or 
Understanding.     From  the  enumeration  of 
these  circumstances,  it  must  be  sufhciently 
evident  to  the  mind  which  unites  piety  and 
reflection,  that  so  far  from  being  silent  upon 
the  subject,  the  ancient  acriplurea  commence 
with  an  avowal  of  thiti  doctrine,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  creation  was  the  result  uf  the  joint 
operations  of  the  Trinity. 

If  the  argument  above  offered  should  stUl 
appear  inconclusive,  the  twenty-sixth  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  so 
pointed  an  attestation  to  the  truth  of  it,  that, 
when  duly  considered,  it  must  Hlagger  the 
most  hardened  sceptic;  for  in  that  text  not 
only  the  pluralily  i'i  unequivocally  expressed, 
but  the  act  which  is  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  Deity  is  mentioned  together  with  that 
jrliu-ality,  the  ime  circumstance  illustrating 
the  other,  and  both  being  hiohly  elucidatory 
of  this  doctrine  ;  "  And  God  (Elohim)  said, 
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I.«t  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  Mfi 
likeness."     Why  the  Deity  should  upeak  oC 
himself  in  the  plural  number,  unlets  that 
Deity  consisted  of  more  than  one  penoo,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  for  the  answer  givca, 
by  the   modern  Jews,   that   this   id   only  % 
figurative  mode  of  ex])ression,  implving  tht 
high  dignity  of  the  speaker,  and  tnat  it  i| 
usual  for  earthly  sovereigns  to  use  this  laih 
guage  by  way  of  distinction,  is  futile,  (d 
two  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  high^ 
degrading  to  the  Supreme   Majesty  to  nip 
pose  he  would  take  his  model  of  speakii)| 
and  thinking  from  man,  though  it  is  high! 
consistent  with  the  vanity  of  man.  to  arrogit 
to  himself,  as  doubtless  was  the  case  in  th 
licentiousness  of  succeeding  ages,  the  itil 
and  imagined  conceptions  of  Deity:  asdi 
will  be  remembered,  that  these  solemn  won 
were  spoken  before  the  creation  of  anyof  thtl 
mortals,  whose   false    notions    of  gr 
and  sublimity  the  Almighty  is  thus  impi« 
supposed  to  adopt.    In  truth,  there  doesM 
seem  to  be  any  real  dignity  in  an  exprensiol 
which,  when  used  by  a  human  sovereign  i 
relation  to  himself,  approaches  very  near  if 
absurdity.    The  genuine  fact,  howerer,  ad 
pears  to  be  this.     When  the  tjnuits  of  ifl 
east  first  began  to  assume  divine  hooomi 
they  assumed  likewise  the  majestic  lang 
appropriated  to,  and  highly  becon 
Deity,  but  totally  inapplicable  to  ; 
error  was  propagated  from  age  to  age  1 
a  long  Buccessiun  of  despots,  and  at  lengl 
Judaic  apostasy  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  i 
profane   absurdity,   as   to   affirm  that 
phraseology  to  be  borrowed  from  man  wlii< 
was  the  original  and  peculiar  language  of  ill 
Divinity,     it  was,  indeed,  remarkably  p«1i 
nent  when  applied  to  Deity  ;  for,  in  a  tu0 
ceeding   chapter.    %ve    have    more    deciiiM 
authority  for  what  is  thns  ascened,  «h(9 
the  Lord  God  himself  says,   *'  Behold,  ill 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us ; "  a  rery  siaguU 
expression,  which  some  Jewish  commenttt 
tors,   with  equal    eflfrontery,    contend  *■ 
spoken  by  the  Deity  to  the  council  of  angtil 
that,  according  to  their  assertions,  attendi 
him  at  the  creation.     From  the  name  of  til 
Lord  (iod  bemg  used  in   so  emphaQol  t 
manner,  it  evidently  appears  to  be  addnM 
to  those  sacred  persons  to  whom  it  was  b* 
fore  said,  "  Let  us  make  man;"  for  wpo) 
indeed  the  omnipotent   Jehovah,  pre*i«£> 
in  a  less  dignified  council,  u«e  wor' 
have  such  an  e\-ident  tendency  to 
Deity  on  a  level  with  created  beingsl 

Tlie  first  passage  to  be  adduced 
New  Testament  in  proof  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  js,  the  eharjft  ( 
commission  which  our  Saviuur  \t^\t 
apostles,  to  "go  and  teach  all  nauo 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fatl 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  <ihost,' 
xxviii.   19.      'ITie   gospel    is   everywhere 
scripture  represented  as  a  covenant  v  "*] 
dilional  offer  of  eternal  salvation  froffili"' 
to  man;  and  baptit>m  was  the  appwuil 
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fMAM  hj  wliich  meti  wm  to  be  admitted 
into  iliat  coveiiaut.  bv  which  that  offer  waa 
made  and  accepted.  Xh'u  covenant  being  to 
b«  made  with  tiod  himself,  the  ordinance 
muit  of  roune  he  nerformed  in  hi«  name  i 
but  t'hrift  dirertea  that  it  ihould  be  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  lluly  (iho«t;  and  therefore 
we  conclude  that  Ciod  ii  the  Mine  a*  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holjr  Ghost.  J>ince 
baptuiu  i«  to  be  performed  m  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  i>oa,  and  the  Holy  (ihost. 
they  tnu^t  be  all  three  personti ;  and  since  no 
superiority  or  difference  whatever  is  men- 
tioned in  tlijs  kolemn  form  of  liaptiam,  we 
conclude  that  these  three  penons  are  all  of 
one  tubijlance,  power,  and  eternity.  Are  we 
lo  be  hajiiited  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  (ihutt,  and  ii«  it 
poaaible  that  the  Father  should  be  self- 
rziatmt,  eternal,  the  liord  (iod  Omnipotent { 
•ad  that  the  Son,  in  whoM  name  we  are 
equally  baptized,  thould  l>e  a  mere  man, 
born  of  a  woman,  and  auliject  to  all  the 
fhultiea  and  im|>«rfectiona  of  human  nature  > 
or,  is  it  possible  that  the  Holy  (.ihoat,  in 
whose  name  also  we  are  equally  baptized, 
afanuld  be  a  bare  energy  or  operation,  a 
quality  or  power,  without  even  penonal 
existence  I  Our  feelings,  as  well  as  our  rea- 
son, revolt  from  the  idea  of  such  disparity. 

Tbi.<i  argument  iviil  derive  great  strength 
from  the  practice  of  the  early  agca,  and 
from  the  ubservations  which  we  meet  with 
in  aereral  of  the  ancient  fathers  relative  to  it. 
We  leam  from  Ambrose,  that  persons  at  the 
time  of  their  baptism,  declared  their  belief 
in  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
thai  thejr  were  dipped  in  the  water  three 
tifflea.  In  his  Treatise  upon  the  Sacrameuts 
be  laya,  "  Thou  wast  asked  at  thy  baptism, 
Doal  thou  believe  in  liod  the  Father  Al- 
niightyr  and  thou  didst  reply,  I  believe,  and 
thou  wast  dipped  ;  a  second  time  thou  wast 
asked,  Don  thuu  believe  in  Jesus  (.'hhst  the 
Lord  i  thou  diddl answer  again,  1  believe,  and 
thou  wast  dipped  :  a  third  time  the  question 
Via  repeated,  iJost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghoat?  and  the  answer  was.  1  bcUeve,  then 
wast  dipped  a  third  time."  It  is  to  be 
^d,  that  the  belief,  here  exure»fed  aepa- 
ily,  in  the  three  f>er«ons  of  the  Trinity,  is 
>ri«ely  the  same  in  all.  TertuUiau,  Uasil, 
i  .It^rom.  all  mention  this  practice  of  trine 
unmrr<Kin  hh ancient:  and  .lerom  says.  *'We 
are  Uirice  dipped  in  the  water,  thai  the  mys- 
tery of  the  I  rinity  may  appear  to  be  but  one. 
Wearv  not  baplixed  in  the  names  of  Father, 
800,  and  Holy  (ihoitt,  but  in  one  name, 
which  ii  God's;  and,  therefore,  though  we 
be  thrice  put  under  water  to  represent  the 
Byatery  of  the  Trinity,  yet  it  is  reputed  but 
ma  baptism."  Thus  the  mvatenous  union 
of  the  Father,  the  boo,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  one  ttod,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  clearly 
in  this  form  of  baptism.  By  it 
^ihi  primitive  Christians  undcrHlood  the 
ysj 


I'ather's  fi[Tactoii<4  arrrptanre  of  tb«  atene- 
ment  ofTered  by  the  Messiah;  the  ueculiar 
protection  of  the  Son,  our  great  High  Priest 
and  Intercessor;  and  the  readiness  of  the 
Holy  (ihost  to  sanctify,  to  assiist.  and  to 
comfort  all  the  obedient  followers  of  Christ, 
confirmed  by  the  >-isible  gift  of  tonguet,  of 
prophecy,  and  divers  other  gifts  to  the  first 
disciples.  And  as  their  great  Master's 
instructions  evidently  distinguished  theoe 
persons  from  each  other,  without  any  differ- 
ence in  their  authority  or  )x>wer,  all  standing 
forth  as  equally  dit>pensing  the  benefits  cif 
Christianity,  as  equally  the  objects  of  the 
faith  required  in  converts  u|Hin  admission 
into  the  church,  they  clearly  uuderstoud 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
(ihost  were  likewise  equally  the  objects  of 
their  grateful  worship :  this  fully  appears 
from  their  prayers,  doxologiea,  hymns,  and 
creeds,  which  are  still  extant. 

The  second  passage  to  be  produced  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  now  under  considera- 
tion, is,  the  doxology  at  the  conclusion  of 
St.  Paul's  Second  Kpiatle  to  the  Connthians, 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  C'hrist,  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holr 
Ghost,  be  with  you."  The  manner  in  whicn 
Christ  and  the  Holy  (ihost  are  here  men- 
tioned, implies  that  they  are  persons,  for 
none  but  persons  can  confer  grace  or  fellow- 
ship; ana  these  three  great  biessings  of 
grace,  love,  and  fellowship,  being  re><pec- 
tively  prayed  for  by  the  intq>irea  apostle 
from  Je8us  Christ,  God  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  GhoBt,  without  any  intimation  of  dis- 
parity, we  conclude  that  these  three  persons 
are  equal  and  divine.  This  solemn  benedic- 
tion may  therefore  be  considered  as  another 
proof  of  the  Trinity,  since  it  acknowledges 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
(ihost.  Tne  third  passage  is  the  following 
salutation  or  benediction  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Kevclation  of  St.  John :  "  (jrace  and 
peace  from  Him  which  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come  ;  and  from  the  seven 
spirits  which  are  before  his  throne,  and  from 
Jesus  Christ."'  Here  the  Father  is  described 
by  a  periphrasis  taken  from  his  attribute  of 
eternity;  and  "the  seven  spirits"  is  a  mystical 
expression  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ubed  upon 
this  occasion  either  because  the  salutation  is 
addressed  to  seven  churches,  every  one  of 
which  had  partaken  of  the  Spirit,  or  because 
seven  was  a  sacred  number  amon^  the  Jews, 
denoting  both  variety  and  perfection,  and  in 
this  case  alluding  to  the  various  gifts,  admi- 
nistrations, and  operations  of  the  Holv  Ghost. 
Since  grace  and  peace  are  prayed  for  from 
these  three  persons  jointly  and  without  dis- 
crimination, we  infer  an  equality  in  their 
power  to  dispense  those  blessings ;  and  wa 
further  conclude  that  these  three  persons 
together  constitute  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
is  alone  the  object  of  prayer,  and  is  alone  the 
(iiver  of  every  good  and  of  every  perfect 
gift.  It  might  be  right  to  remark,  tlmt  tlie 
seven    spirits    cannot    meaa   angels,   sinc« 
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fnyen  are  never  in  Miipture  addressed  to 
sngela,  nor  are  blessings  ever  pronounced 
in  their  name.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
mny  of  the  numerous  paasages  in  which  the 
Father  is  singly  called  Ciod,  as  some  of  them 
must  be  recollected  by  every  one,  and  the 
divinity  of  the  Father  is  not  called  m  ques- 
tion bj  uiy  sect  of  Christians;  and  toose 
pMsages  which  prove  the  divinity  of  the 
bon  and  of  the  Holy  (ihost  separately,  will 
be  more  ])ri'>perly  considered  under  those 
heads.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  observe, 
that  if  it  «hall  appear  from  scripture,  that 
Christ  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God, 
it  will  follow,  since  we  are  assured  that  there 
is  but  one  iiod,  that  the  three  personx,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  (ihost,  by  a 
mysterious  union,  constitute  the  one  God, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Arst  article  of 
the  church  of  Kngland  :  "There  is  a  Trinity 
in  I'nity ;  and  in  the  unity  of  this  Godhead 
there  be  three  Persons  of  one  substance, 
power,  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  word  Trinity  does  not  occnr  in  scrip- 
ture, nur  do  we  find  it  in  any  of  the  early 
confessions  of  faith  ;  but  this  i(  no  argument 
against  the  doctrine  itself,  since  we  learn 
from  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
that  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
acknowledged  by  the  catholic  church,  and 
that  those  who  maintained  a  contrary  opi- 
nion were  considered  as  heretics;  and  as 
every  one  knows  that  neither  the  di\'inity  of 
the  Father,  nor  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
was  ever  called  in  question  at  any  period,  it 
follows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 


tians,  because  they  refused  to  vonh^ 
false  gods  of  the  heathen,  says,  "  Who  wvold 
not  wonder,  when  he  knows  that  »c,  »ho 
call  upon  (iod  the  Father,  and  (fod  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  Bhowmg  thei| 
power  in  the  unity,  and  their  di^tmcuot  ~ 
order,  should  be  called  atheists  i "  Clcn 
of  Alexandna  not  only  mentiona  three  dirini 
uersons,  but  invokes  them  as  one  only  (iod; 
Praseas,  Sabellius,  and  other  L'mtarianc 
accused  the  orthodox  Christians  of  ththeis^ 
which  is  of  itself  a  clear  proof  that  the  or^ 
dox  worshipped  the  Father,  the  Son, 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  though  in 
considered  these  three  peraons  as 
ing  the  one  true  God,  it  is  otr 
their  enemies  might  easily  rcpre 
worship  as  an  acknowIcdigmeDt 
Gods.  TertuUian,  in  writing 
eaa,  maintains,  that  a  Trinity  rati 
ceived  is  consistent  with   truth, 

unitv  irrationally  conceived    forms  

He  had  before  said,  in   speaking  of  the 
ther.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  "  there 
three  of  one  substance,  and  of  one  com 
and  of  one  power,  because  there  is  one  God. 
and  he  afterwards  adds,  "  The  conw 
the  Father  in  the  Son.  and  of  the 
CoraforttT,  makes  three  united  togcl 
one  with  the  other  j   which  three 
thing,  not  one  person ;  as  it  is 
the  rather  are  one  thing,  with 
unity  of  substance,  not  to  the  ai 
number : "  and  he  also  expressly 
Father  is  God,  and  the  Sou  ia  G 
Holy  Ghost   is   CJod;"    and   again,  ** 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghmt, 
lieved   to   be    three,   constitute    one   C 
And  in  another  part  of  his  works  be 
There  is  a  Trinity   of  one  Divinity, 


Unity  has  been  in  substance,  in  all  its  con 

■tituent  parts,  always  known  among  Chris-  ^  

tians.  In  the  fourth  century  it  liecame  the  Father,  and  the  Son',  and  the  Holy  G^ 
subject  of  eager  and  general  controversy  ;  And  TertuUian  not  only  maintains  " 
and  it  was  not  till  then  that  this  doctrine 
was  particiilariy  discussed.  While  there 
wa.s  no  denial  or  dispute,  proof  and  defence 
were  unnecessary  :  Numiuul  t-nim  perfectf  de 
TVinitatt  tractatum  est,  anteiptam  obintraient 
Ariani  f  But  this  doctrine  is  positively  men- 
tioned as  being  admitted  among  catholic 
Christians,  by  writers  who  lived  long  before 
that  age  of  controversy.  Justin  Martyr,  in 
refuting  the  charge  of  atheism  urged  against 
Christians,  because  they  did  not  beUeve  in 
the  gods  of  the  heathen,  expressly  says, 
"We  worship  and  adore  the  Fiithcr,  and  the 
Son,  who  came  from  him  and  taught  us 
these  things,  and  the  prophetic  .'>i)irit;"  and 
soon  after,  in  the  same  Apology,  he  under- 
takes to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the 
honour  paid  by  (.'hristians  to  the  Father  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  .Son  in  the  second,  and 
to  the  Holy<ihost  in  the  third;  and  says, 
that  their  ausigning  the  second  place  to  a 
crucified  man,  was,  by  unbelievers,  denomi- 
nated madness,  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  mystery,  which  be  then  proceeds  to 
explain.  Athenagoras,  in  replying  to  the 
■ame  charge  of  atheism  urged  against  Chris- 
(JS6 
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trines,  but  assorts  that  they  were 
any  heresy,  and  had.  indeed,  been 
of  Christians  from  the  first  promulgatiMi 
the  gospel.  To  these  writers  of  the  i 
century,  we  may  add  Cirigen  and  Cypritt  i 
the  third;  the  former  of  whom  nn 
baptism  (alluding  to  its  appointed  fa 

"  the  source  and  fountain  of  grace*  ' 

who  dedicates  himself  to  the  divinity  of  1 
adorable  Trinity."  And  the  latter,  ' 
reciting  the  same  form  of  baptism,  siys  1 
'•  by  it  Christ  delivered  the  doctrine  (rf  i 
Trinity,  unto  which  mystery  or 
the  nations  were  to  be  baptized." 
be  easy  to  multiply  (|uotations  i 
subject;  but  these  are  amply  sufl 
show  the  opinions  of  the  early  fatJ 
to  refute  the  assertion  that  the  do 
the  Trinity  was  an  invention  of  ihe^ 
century.  To  these  positive  testimonies t 
be  subjoined  a  negative  argument : 
who  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Chfjit  i 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  never  called  \ 
by  anv  writer  of  the  first  three  cento 
and  this  circumstance  is  surely  a 
proof  that  the  ductrine  trf  tb«  TrmilH 
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the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church ;  more 
especially,  since  the  riameg  of  those  who  first 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  transmitted  to  us  as  of  persons 
who  dissented  from  the  common  faith  of 
Christiana. 

But  while  we  contend  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  I'nity  is  founded  in  scripture, 
and  supported  by  tlie  authority  of  the  early 
Christians,  we  roust  acknovvledg^e  tlmt  it  is 
not  given  to  tnau  to   understand   in  what 
manner  tlie  three  persons  are  united,  or  how, 
separately  am!   jointly,  they  are  God.      It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  well,  if  divines, 
in  treating  tlii.s  awful  iind  mysterious  subject, 
had  confined  themselvett  to  the  expressions 
of  scripture ;  for  the  moment  we  begin  to 
explain  it  beyond  the  written  word  of  God, 
we  plunge  ourselves  into  inextricable  diffi- 
culties.    An<l  liovv  can  it  be  otiiervvise  i     Is 
it  to  be  expected  that  our  finite  understand- 
ings should  he  competent  to  the  full  corn))re- 
hension  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  an 
infinite  Ueing.^     "  Can  we  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty to  perfection,"  Job  xi.  7 ;  or  pene- 
trate mto  the  essence  of  the  AJost  High? 
"God  is  a  Spirit,"  John  ir.  24,  and   our 
gross  conceptions  are  luit  ill-itda|>ted  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Being. 
We  know  not  the  essence  of  our  own  mind, 
nor   the   precise   distinction   of   its  several 
faculties ;  and  wh)'  tiien  should  we  hope  to 
comprehend  the  personal  characters  which 
exist  in  the   Godhead?      "If    1    tell   you 
earthly  things,   and  you   understand    them 
not,  how  shall  ye  understand  if  1   tell  you 
heavenly  things  ? "      When   we  attempt  to 
investig.ite  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  whose 
existence  is  commensurate  with  eternity,  by 
whose  power  the  universe  waa  created,  and 
by  whose  wisdom   it   is   go\-erned;   whose 
presence  fills  all  suace,  and  whose  knowledge 
extends  to  the  thoughts  of  every  man  in 
every  age,  and  to  the  events  of  all  places, 
pa«t,    present,   and   to   come,  the  roind  is 
quickly  lost  in   the  vastness  of  these  ideas, 
and,  unable  to  find  any  sure  guide  to  direct 
its  progress,  it  becomes,  at  every  step,  more 
bewildered   and   entangled    in   the   endless 
mazes  of  metaphysical  abstraction.     "  God 
is  a  God  that  hideth  himself."    "  We  cannot 
br    searching   find    out   God."      "  Behold, 
God  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not,"  Job 
xxiii.  9  ;  xi.  7  ;  .\xx\i.  26.    "  Such  knowledge 
is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  us;  it  is 
high;    we   cannot   attain  unto   it,"    F.salm 
cxxxix.  6.     It  is  for  us,  simply  and  in  that 
docile  spirit  which  becomes  us,  to   receive 
the  testimony  of  God  a.s  to  himself,  and  to 
fix  tmrselves  upon  that  firmest  of  all  founda- 
tions,  and   most   rational    of  all  evidence, 
"  Thus  sailh  the  Lord." 

TRIUMPHS,  MiuTABv.  The  Hebrews, 
under  the  direction  of  inspired  prophets, 
celebrated  their  victories  by  tnumjdial  pru- 
c&saions,  the  women  and  children  dancing, 
and  playing  upon  musical  instruments,  and 
singing  hymns  and  songs  of  triumph  to  the 
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living  and  true  God.  The  song  of  Mo8«a 
at  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  sung  by  Miriam 
and  the  women  of  Israel  to  the  dulcet  beat 
of  the  timbrel,  is  a  majestic  example  of  the 
triumphal  hymns  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  after  the 
decisive  hattlc  in  which  Sisera  lost  his  life, 
and  Jabin  his  dominion  over  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  is  a  production  of  the  same  sort,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  genuine  heroism  and  of 
true  rehgion  arc  ndmirably  combined.  But 
the  song  whicli  the  women  of  Israel  chanted 
when  they  ivent  out  to  meet  Saul  and  his  vic- 
torious army,  after  the  death  uf  Goliath,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines,  possesses 
somewhat  of  a  difTerent  character,  turning 
chiefly  on  the  valorous  exploits  of  Saul  ana 
the  youthful  champion  of  Israel;  "And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  they  came,  when  David  was 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine, 
that  the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of 
Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  king 
Siaul  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instnu 
ments  of  music  ;  and  the  women  answered 
one  another  as  they  played,  and  said,  i>aul 
hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten 
Ibuusands,"  1  Sam.  xviii.6,  7.  But  the  most 
rem.irkable  festivity,  perhajis,  on  the  records 
of  history,  was  celebrated  by  Jchoshaphat, 
the  king  of  Judah,  in  a  succeeding  age. 
When  tiiat  religious  prince  led  forth  his  army 
to  battle  against  a  powerful  confederacy  of 
his  neighbours,  he  appointed  a  band  of  sa- 
cred music  to  march  in  frout,  praising  the 
beauty  of  holiness  as  they  went  before  the 
army,  "  and  to  say.  Praise  the  Lord,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  tor  ever."  After  the  dis- 
comfiture of  their  enemies,  he  assembled  his 
army  in  the  valley  of  Beracha,  near  the 
scene  of  victory,  where  they  resumed  the 
anthem  of  religious  praise :  "  Then  they  re- 
turned, every  man  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
and  Jehoshaphat  in  the  fore  front  of  them, 
to  go  again  to  .Jenisalera  with  joy;  for  the 
Lord  had  made  them  to  rejoice  over  their 
enemies.     And  they  came  to  Jerusalem  with 

Esalteries,  and  harps,  and  trutnjiets,  unto  the 
ouse  of  the  Lord,"  2  Chron.  xx.  21,  2/.  In- 
stead of  celebrating  his  own  heroism,  or  the 
valour  of  his  troops,  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, that  e.\cellcnt  prince  sung  with  his 
whole  army  the  pmises  uf  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
who  disposes  of  the  victory  according  to  his 
pleasure,  lliis  conduct  was  becoming  the 
descendant  and  successor  of  David,  the  man 
according  to  God's  own  heart,  and  a  religious 
people,  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  Jehovah. 
'I'he  Roman  conijuerors  used  to  carry 
branches  of  palm  in  their  hands  when  they 
went  in  triumph  to  the  capitol ;  and  some- 
times wore  the  toga  jmtmata,  a  garment  with 
the  figures  of  palm-trees  upon  it,  whicli  were 
interwoven  in  the  fabric.  In  the  same  tri. 
umphanl  attitude,  the  apostle  John  beheld 
in  vision  those  who  had  overcome  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  standing  "  before  the 
throne,  clothed  with  while  robes,  and  palms 
in  their  hands,"  Rev.  vii.  9,     The  VvvsiJjk**. 
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iniliUry  honour  which  could  he  obt&incd  in 
the  Roman  state,  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn 
procession,  in  which  a  victorious  general  and 
his  army  advanced  through  the  city  to  the 
capitol.     He  set  out  from  the  Campufi  Mar- 
lius,  and   proceeded   along  the   Via  Trium- 
phalis,  ana  from  thence   through  the  most 
puhlic  i)laccs  of  the  city.     The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoked 
with  incense.     First  went  a  numerous  hand 
of  music,   singmg  and  playing    triumphal 
■ongs :   next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacri- 
ficea,  having  their  horns  gilt,  and  their  heads 
adorned  with  iilleta  and  garlands ;    then,  in 
carriages,  were  brought  the  spoiU  taken  from 
the  enemy;  also  golden  crowns  sent  by  the 
allied  and  tributary  staten.     The  titles  of  the 
vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on  wouden 
framea ;  and  images  or  representations  of  the 
conquered   countries    and    cities    were   ex- 
hibited.     The   captive   leaders  followed  in 
chains,  with  their  children  and  attendants  ; 
after  the  captives  came  the  lictors,  having 
their  faces  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed  by 
a  great  company  of  musicians  and  dancers, 
dressed  like  satyrs,  and  wearing  crowns  of 
gold  ;  m  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  pantomime, 
clothed  in  a  female  garb,   whose  business  it 
was,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  insult 
the  vanquished  ;  a  long  train  of  persons  fol- 
lowed, carrying  perfumes  ;  after  them  came 
the  general,  dressed  in  purple,  embroidered 
with  gold,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head, 
a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  an   ivory  sceptre,  ivjth   an   eagle  on 
the  top,  his  face  painted  with  vermilion,  and 
a  golden  ball  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his 
breast ;  he  stood  upright  in  a  gilded  chariot, 
adorned  with  ivory,  and  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  attended  by  his  relations,  and  a  great 
crowd  of  citizens,  all  in  white.     His  chddren 
rode  in  the  chariot  along   with   him ;    his 
lieutenants  and  military  tribune.^,  commonly 
by  his  side.     After  the  general  followed  the 
consuls  and  senators,  on  foot ;  and  the  whole 
procession  was  clussed  by  the  victorious  army 
drawn  up  in  order,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
decorated  with  the  gifts  which  they  had  re- 
ceived for  their  valour,  singing  their  own 
and  their  general's  praises,     'the  triumphal 
procession  was  not  confined  to  the  Romans ; 
the  (Jreeks  had  a  similar  custom;  fur  the 
conquerors    used    to    make    a    procession 
through  the  middle  of  their  city,  crowned 
with  garlands,  repeating  hymns  and  songs, 
and  brandishing  their  spears ;  the  captives 
followed  in  chains,  and  all  their  spoils  were 
exposed  to  public  view. 

The  gnat  a])Ostle  of  the  gentiles  alludes 
to  these  splendid  triumphal  scenes  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Ephtsians,  where  he  men- 
tions the  glorloua  atjcension  of  his  Redeemer 
into  heaven :  "  Wlien  he  ascended  up  on 
high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts 
unto  men,"  Eph.  iv.  8.  These  words  are  a 
quotation  from  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  where 
David  in  spirit  describes  the  ascension  of 
Messiah  in  very  glowing  colours;  "The 
yss 
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chariots  of  God  are  twenty  tlicnuaiHl, 
thousands  of  angels :  the  Lord  is 
them,  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place, 
hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  cap- 
tivity captive,"  or  an  immense  number  of 
captives  i  "  thou  hast  received  gifts  for 
men;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also;  that  the 
Lord  f  jod  might  dwell  amonK  them.  Bleixd 
be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loaaeth  us 
benefits,  even  the  Hod  of  our  sal' 
Selah,"  Psahn  Ixviii.  I" — 19.  Koowii 
deep  impression  which  such  an  aUaskni  it 
calculated  to  make  on  the  mind  of  a  peopls 
famiharly  acquainted  with  triumphal  »cme, 
the  apostle  returns  to  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossiana,  which  was  written  about  the 
same  time  :  "  Hanng  spoiled  iirincipalitiet 
and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  opealf, 
triumphing  over  them  in  it,"  Col.  h.  IS. 
After  obtaining  a  complete  victor)'  oversfl 
his  cnemieii,  he  a.scended  in  splendour  umI 
triumph  into  his  Father's  presence  oa  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  the  chariots  of  the  MoM 
High,  thousands  of  holy  angels  altem 
his  train ;  he  led  the  devil  and  all  his 
together  with  sin,  the  world,  and  di 
his  spoils  of  war,  and  captives  In  chaias, 
exposed  them  to  open  contempt  and  shame, 
in  the  view  of  all  his  angelic  attendtnti, 
triumphing  like  a  glorious  conqueror  over 
them,  in  virtue  of  his  cross,  upon  which  it 
made  complete  satisfaction  for  sin.  and  by 
his  own  strength,  without  the  assistance  m 
any  creatiu-e,  destroyed  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.  And  h 
mighty  princes  were  accustomed  to  Kztirr 
largesses  among  the  people,  and  reward  their 
companions  in  arms  with  a  liberal  haad, 
Avben,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  ranqai^rf 
nations,  they  returned  in  triumph  to  tbv 
capital ;  so  the  Conqueror  of  death  and  heU 
when  he  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  ud 
sat  down  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  ibd 
forth  blessings  of  his  grace  and  Holy  $|ant, 
upon  people  of  every  tongue  and  of  tnrj 
nation. 

The  oflicers  and  soldiers,  also, 
warded  according  to  their  merit. 
the  Romans,  the  noblest  reward  V, 
soldier  could  receive,  was  the  crown 
of  lt?aves.  Alluding  to  this  high 
tion,  the  apostle  says  to  his  son  Ti 
"  1  have  fought  a  good  tight;  hrm 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  rig! 
ness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
will  give  me  at  that  day;  and  nut  to 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that 
appearing,"  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.  And  li 
one  should  imagine  that  the  (.'hi 
crown  is  perishable  in  its  nature,  am 
fades  away,  like  a  croim  of  oak  leavi 
apostle  Peler  assures  the  faithful  sol 
Christ  that  his  crown  is  infinitely  mora 
able  and  lasting  :  "  Ye  shall  receive  *«c*» 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  awn  v."  I  Fctff».<- 
And  this  account  is  confirn-.i  "a**- 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  tbatti  'k* 

tion  J  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  »h*ii  ttM"* 
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Dm  crevn  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath  pro- 
iniMd  to  them  that  love  him."  JameH  i.  12. 
The  miliurjr  eron-ns  were  conferred  by  the 
gmeral  in  presence  of  hix  nrmy  :  and  such 
a>  rverivrd  them,  after  a  public  eulogium  on 
their  vHioiir,  were  placed  next  hi*  penton. 
The  (^hrutian  alxo  receives  hi«  unmerited 
reward  from  the  hand  of  the  Captain  of  hia 
saU-ation  :  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and 
I  will  (five  thee  a  crown  of  life,"  Rev.  ii.  10. 
And,  like  the  brave  reteran  of  ancient  times, 
he  is  promoted  to  a  place  near  his  Lord  : 
"  To  him  that  overcometb,  will  I  ^rant  to 
•it  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcome,  and  am  act  down  with  my  Father 
on  his  throne,"  Rev.  iii.  21. 

TR(>.\S,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  or  of  Myaia, 
npon  the  Hellespont,  ha^nng  the  old  city  of 
Troy  to  thf  north,  and  that  of  Avisos  to  the 
■onth.  Sometimes  the  name  of  Troas  is  pnt 
for  the  province,  wherein  the  city  of  Troy 
stood.  St.  Paul  was  at  Troas,  when  he  bad 
the  vision  of  the  Macedonian  inviting  him  to 
come  anil  preach  in  that  kingdom.  Acts  xvi. 
8.  Besides  this,  the  apostle  was  several  times 
at  I'roas  ;  but  we  know  nothing  particular  of 
his  transactions  there.  Acta  xx.  5,  6 ;  3  Cor. 
ii.  14 :  i  rim.  iv.  13. 

TROPHLMIS,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and 
an  Hphesian  by  birth.  He  came  from  Ephe- 
ras  to  CunntU  with  the  apostle,  and  kept 
him  company  in  his  whole  journey  from 
C'orinth  to  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58,  Acts  xx.  4. 
When  St.  Paul  was  in  the  temple  there,  the 
Jews  laid  hold  of  him.  crj'ing  out,  *'  Men 
of  Israel,  helpj  this  is  the  man  that  teacheth 
all  men  tvery  where  against  the  people,  and 
llw  law,  and  this  phtcei  and  farther.  i)rought 
Oraeka  also  into  the  tem|)le,  and  hath  poU 
Inttd  this  holy  place,"  AcU  xxi.  38,  29. 
And  thin  tbc}'  said,  becatwe  certain  Jews  of 
Ephr«us  havmg  seen  Trophiraus  with  St. 
Paul  in  the  city,  whom  they  looked  u])on  as 
,  a  gentile,  imagined  that  St.  Paul  had  intro- 
I  duced  him  into  the  temple.  The  whole  city 
iinroediatelv  in  an  uproar,  and  St.  Paul 
f  mcuph).  Trophimus  afterwards  accom- 
lied  St.  Paul ;  for  that  apostle  writes  to 
runothy,  that  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at 
Aliletus,  -i  Tim.  iv.  20. 

TR  I'  .M  PKT.  'ITie  Lord  commanded  Moses 

to  make  two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver,  to 

be  employed  in  calling  the  people  together 

when  they  were  to  decamp.  Num.  x.  2,  3,  &c. 

Tbey  also  chielly  made  use  of  the«e  trum- 

]>rta,  to  proclaim  the  begmning  of  the  civil 

year,  the  beginning  of  the  sabbatical  year, 

and  the  beginning  of  the  jubilee,   Lev.  xxv. 

J>,  10.     Josrphus  aays,  that  these  trumpets 

wer«  near  a  cubit  long;  and  had  a  tube,  or 

,  pifK,  of  the  thickness  of  a  common  flute. 

I  Their  mouths  were  only  wide  enough  to  be 

I  blown  into,  and  their  ends  were  like  those  of 

modern  trumpet.     At  first  there  were  but 

I  two  in  the  camp,  but  afterwards  a  greater 

I  number  were  made.      Even  in  the  time  of 

f  Joahua  there  were  seven  of  them,  Joshua  vi. 

4.    At  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  iiolo- 
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mon  six-score  priests  sounded  aa  mnny  trum- 
pets, SChron.v.  12.  Besides  the  sacred  trum- 
pets of  the  temple,  the  use  of  which  was  re- 
strained to  the  priests  only,  in  war  there  wero 
others,  which  the  generals  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  gathering  their  troops  together. 
For  example,  Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet,  to 
assemble  the  lisraelites  against  the  Moahites, 
who  oppressed  them,  and  whose  king  Eglon 
he  haa  lately  slain,  Judg.  vi.  37.  Gideon  took 
a  trumpet  in  his  hand,  and  gave  every  one  of 
his  people  one,  when  he  assaulted  the  Mi- 
dianites.  Judges  vii.  3,  16.  Joab  sounded 
the  trumpet,  to  give  the  signal  of  retreat  to 
his  soldiers,  in  the  battle  against  those  of 
Abner'x  party,  and  in  that  against  .Absalom  ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  pursuit  of  Sheba  the  son 
of  Bichri,  3  Sam.  ii.  2S  ;  xviii.  16  ;  xx.  33. 
The  fea.st  of  trumpets  was  kept  on  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred  year, 
the  first  of  the  civil  year.     See  Mcstc. 

TIU'TH  is  used,  1.  In  opposition  to  false- 
hood, lies,  or  deceit,  Prov.  sii.  17.  &c.  3. 
It  signifies  £deUty,  sincerity,  and  uimctu- 
ality  in  keeping  promises ;  and  to  truth  taken 
in  this  sense  is  generally  joined  mercy  or 
kindness,  aa  in  Gen,  xxiv.  27,  and  other 
places  of  scriptiue.  3.  Truth  is  put  for  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  GaUtians  iii.  1. 
4.  Truth  is  put  for  the  tiubiitance  of  the 
types  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  John  i.  17. 

TUBAL,  the  fifth  son  of  Japheth.  The 
scripture  commonly  joins  together  Tubal  and 
Me^hech,  which  makes  it  thought  that  they 
peopled  countries  bordering  upon  each  other. 
The  Chaldee  interpreters,  »v  Tubal  and  Me- 
shech  understand  Italy  ana  Asia,  or  rather 
Ausonia.  Joaephus  accounts  them  to  be 
Iberia  and  Cappadocia.  St.  Jerom  afhrma 
that  Tubal  represents  the  Spaniards,  hereto- 
fore called  Iberians.  Bochart  is  rerv  copious 
in  proving,  that  by  Meshech  and  Tubal  are 
intended  the  Aluscovitea  and  the  Tibarenians. 

Tl'BAL-CAIN.  or  THl  BAL-CAIN,  son 
of  Lamech  the  bigamous,  and  of  Zillah, 
Gen.  IX.  39.  The  scriptures  tell  us,  that  he 
was  the  father  and  inventor,  or  master,  of 
the  art  of  forging  and  managing  iron,  and  of 
making  ail  kinds  of  iron-work,  lliere  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
Vulcan  of  the  heathens. 

TURTLE,  iin,  ^fvy^.  Gen.  xr.  9;  Lev. 
i.  14;V.  7.  11;  xii.  6,  8;  xiv.  33,  30;  xv. 
14,  29 ;  Num.  vi.  10 ;  Psalm  Uxiv.  19 ;  Cant, 
ii.  12;  Jer.  viii.  7  ;  fmt^,  Luke  ii.  24.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  .Septuagint,  the 
Targum,  and  of  ail  the  ancient  interpreters, 
for  understanding  this  of  the  turtle,  indeed, 
it  is  one  of  those  evident  instances  in  which 
the  name  of  the  bird  is  by  nnomatopvia 
formed  from  its  note  or  cry.  'Ilie  turtle  is 
mentioned  among  migratory  birds  by  Jere- 
miah viii.  7,  and  in  this  sense  diifcp!  from 
the  rest  of  its  family,  which  are  all  stationary. 
The  fact  to  which  the  prophet  alludes  is  at- 
tested by  AriHtotlc  in  these  words :  "  The 
pigeon  and  the  dove  are  always  present,  but 
the  turtle  only  in  aummer :  that  bird  ia  not 


•Men  in  winter."  And  in  anolher  part  of  his 
work,  he  a««crt«  that  the  dore  remains, 
while  the  turtle  nii|^ratej).  Varro,  and  other 
■ncicnt  writers,  make  the  hke  statement. 
Thus  Solomon,  Cant.  ii.  13,  mentions  tho 
return  of  this  hird  as  one  of  the  indications 
of  soring :  "  'lite  voice  of  the  turle  is  heard 
in  tne  land."     See  Dove. 

TYCHICUS,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  whom 
the  apostle  often  employed  to  carry  his 
I«tteni  to  the  several  cDurches.  He  was  of 
the  province  of  Asia,  and  accompanied  St. 
Paul,  when,  in  A.  D.  iS.  he  made  his  journey 
from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xx.  iv.  It 
was  he  that  carried  the  epistle  to  the  Coloa- 
sians,  that  to  the  Ephcsians,  and  the  first  to 
"Hmothy.  St.  Paul  did  not  send  him  merely 
to  carry  his  letters,  hut  also  to  learn  the 
state  of  the  churches,  and  to  hring  him  an 
account  of  them.  Wherefore  he  calls  him 
his  dear  brother,  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  companion  in  the  service  of 
God,  Kpb.  vi.  21.  ii;  Col.  iv.  7.  ^.  He  had 
thoughts  also  of  sending  him  into  (.!ret«,  to 
preside  over  that  church  in  the  absence  of 
ritus,  iii.  12. 

TYPE.  This  word  is  not  frequently  used 
in  scripture ;  hut  what  it  signifies  is  supposed 
to  he  very  frec^uently  implied.  We  usually 
consider  a  type  as  an  example,  pattern,  or 
general  similitude  to  a  person,  event,  or 
thing  which  is  to  come  :  and  in  this  it  differs 
from  a  representation,  memorial,  or  com- 
memoration of  an  event,  &c.,  which  is  past. 
The  Spirit  of  (iod  has  adopted  a  \'aricty  of 
means  to  indicate  his  perfect  foreknowledge 
of  all  events,  and  his  power  to  control  them. 
This  is  sometimes  declared  by  express  verbal 
pro()hecy  ;  sometimes  by  specific  actions  per- 
formed by  divine  command;  and  sometimes 
by  those  peculiar  events,  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  history  or  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  Israelites,  which  were  caused  to 
bear  a  designed  reference  to  some  parts  of  the 
gospel  hisiory.  The  main  point,  says  Cbe- 
valher,  in  an  enquiry  into  these  historical 
types,  is  toest;iblish  the  fact  of  a  preconcerted 
connection  between  the  two  series  of  events. 
No  similarity,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
such  a  correspondence.  Even  those  record- 
ed in  scripture  are  recorded  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  If  the  lirst  event  be 
declared  to  be  typical,  at  the  time  when  it 
occurs,  and  the  second  correspond  with  the 
prediction  so  delivered,  there  can  be  no 
(luutit  that  the  correspondence  was  designed. 
If,  btfore  the  occurrence  of  the  second  event, 
there  be  dtlivcrcd  a  distinct  prophecy,  that 
it  will  happen,  and  will  correspond  with 
some  previous  event ;  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  furnishes  an  intrinsic  proof,  that 
the  person  who  gave  it  spake  by  divine  in- 
spiration, it  may  not,  from  this  fact,  fol- 
low, that  the  two  events  were  connected  by 
a  design  formed  before  either  of  them  oc- 
curred :  but  it  certainly  docs  follow,  that  the 
second  event,  in  some  measure,  had  respect 
to  the  first ;  and  that  whatever  degree  of 
990 
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connection  was,  by  such  a  praph«t, 
to  exist,  did  really  exist.  If,  sgvin,  no  spe* 
cific  declaration  be  made,  respecting  tbt  tfi 
pical  character  of  any  event  or  perMm,  nnt5 
after  the  second  event  has  occurred,  which 
is  then  declared  to  have  been  prefigured! 
the  fact  of  preconcerted  connection  will  rei( 
solely  upon  the  authority  of  the  person  vli4 
advances  the  assertion.  But,  if  we  kno«| 
from  other  sources,  that  his  words  arc  tb^ 
words  of  truth,  our  only  inquiry  will  be,  i 
he  either  distinctly  asserts,  or  plainly  infeq| 
the  existence  of  a  designed  correspondend 
The  fact,  then,  of  a  preconcerted  cowieetia 
between  two  series  of  events,  is 
of  being  established  in  three  ways 
the  historical  types  may  be  accortL: 
ranged  in  three  principal  divisions, 
of  them  afford  intrinsic  evidence,  that 
scriptures,  which  record  them,  are  given 
inspiration  of  God :  the  others  can  be  pre 
to  exist  only  by  assuming  that  fact :  bn 
when  once  established,  disphiy  the 

ing  power  and  wisdom   of    God;        

imfMrtance  of  that  scheme  of  redemptii 
which  was  ushered  into  the  world  n-iih  sui 
magnificent  preparations.  In  contempi 
this  wonderful  system,  we  discern  one 
intention  interwoven,  not  only  into 
bal  prophecies  and  extraordinary  e 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  but 
ordinary  transactions  of  the  lives  of 
individuals,  even  from  the  creation 
world.  .Adam  was  "  the  figure  ot 
was  to  come,"  Komans  v.  14.  Mel 
was  "  made  like  unto  the  Sou  of  God 
Heb.  vii.  3.  Abraham,  in  the  course 
events  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  the  »] 
cial  command  of  Heaven,  was  enabled 
see  Christ's  day,  John  viii.  56  ;  and 
Was  received  from  the  dead  *'  in  a  figun^ 
Heb.  xi.  19-  At  a  later  period,  the  paic' 
lamb  was  ordained  to  b«  sacrificed,  not  on] 
as  a  memorial  of  the  immediate  deliverasi 
which  it  was  instituted  to  procure  and 
commemorate,  but  also  as  a  continued  n 
morial  of  that  which  was  to  be  "  fulfill 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ciod,"  Luke  xsii  H 
Aloses  was  raised  up  to  deliver  the  pcofi 
of  Israel ;  to  be  to  them  a  lawgiver,  a  pM 
phct,  a  priest ;  and  to  possess  the  renl  H 
thority,  if  not  the  title  of  king.  Uut.  duil 
the  early  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
taught,  that  one  great  prophet  » 
raised  up  like  uut<i  him  '.  before 
he  delivered  the  same  jirophecy  to  the 
pie:  and,  alter  that  event,  the  I 
continually  looked  for  that  faithful 
who  should  return  answer  to  their 
iMacc.  iv.  46,  xiv.  41.  'Hieir  proL 
pointed  to  some  greater  lawgiver,  wh« 
introduce  a  new  law  into  their  hi 
inscribe  it  upon  their  minds,  Jert; 
33.  The  whole  people  of  Isratl  were 
made,  in  some  iustances,  designe 
seotative  of  ChriHt  :  and  the  evri 
occurred  in  their  national  history, 
-' '  «-  I- ~      During  iheii 


referred  to  him. 


T\T 


Vioil  left  not  liiin>«elf  with- 
out witneiM,  which  should  bear  reference  to 
the  great   xcheme   of  the  goapel.     lltey  ate 
■piritual  meat.     It  was  an  emblem  of  the 
true  bread  of  life,  which  came  down  from 
hmren,  John  vi.  32.     "  They  drank  of  tb«t 
mirttual  Rock  that  followed  them  :  and  that 
Rock  wai  Chriit,"  1  Cor.  x.  4      lliey  were 
dettro^ed  of  MrpenlM  ;  and  a  bntsen  serpent 
was  lifted   up  on  a   pole,  that  whoHocver 
looked  might  live.     It  waa  a  sensible  figure 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was,  iu  like  man- 
ner, to  be  lifted  up  ;    '*  that  whosoever  be- 
liereth  in  him  should  not  peritih,  but  havo 
eternal   life,"  John  iii.   16.      Besides,  their 
religiouK  ordinances  were  only  "  a  figure  for 
the  time  then  present,"  Hcb.  Lx.  9.     Their 
ubemacle  was  made  after  the  pattern  of 
heaveoly  things,  Heb.  viii.  5;    Exod.   xxv. 
9,  40;   and  was  intended  to  prefigure  the 
'  •  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,   not 
made  with  hands."  Heb.  ix.  11.     The  high 
priest   was    a   living    representative   of   the 
great  "  High  Priest  of  our  profession,"  Heb. 
lu.  1  :  and  the  Levitical  sacriticea  plainly  had 
rH|tect  to  the  one  great  Hacrifice  for  sioi. 
I  Jo«hua  the  son  of  Nun  represented  Jesu»  in 
I  luinc  :  and  bv  hiii  earthly  conquests  in  somi) 
meuure  prehgurcd  the  heavenly  triumphs 
of  hilt  Lord.     In  a  subsequent  jieriod,   Da- 
vid w%.^  no  indistinct  t^-pc  of  "  the  Messiah 
ihc  Prince,"  Dan.  i\.  25,  for  a  long  time  hum^ 
.bled,  and  at  length  triumphant  over  his  ene- 
naiM^    And  the  peaceable  dominion  uf  ikt- 
nhaakon  prefigured  that  eternal  rest  and  ueace, 
which  rcroaincth  to  the  people  of  (Joa.     In 
a  (till  later  age,  the  mirac\iloos  preservation 
L  of  the    prophet   Jonah    displayed   a     ^gn, 
rhich   was   fulfilled  in   the  resurrection    of 
'  Ohriat.     And  when  the  temple  was  rebuilt, 
[  Joshua,  the  son  of  Jo^dech.  the  High  Priest, 
I  and  his  fellows,  were  set  forth  as  "  men  of 
•t|(n,"  representatives  of  the  Branch,  which 
'  ahould.  in  the  fulness  of  time,  be  raised  up 
to  the  filem  of  Jesse,  Zech.  iii.  3 ;  Isai.  xi.  1. 
T*be  illustration,  then,  to  be   derived  from 
tlie  hixtorical  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
found  ditlused  over  the  whole  periotl,  which 
extrnds  from  the  creation  uf  the  world,  to 
Cbe    time  when  \'isinn  and  prophecy  were 
I  aealed.     And  all  the  light,  which  emanate* 
from  #o  many  various  points,  is  concentrated 
te  ('  .  (>f  Christ. 

'I  '  S.     It  is  said  in  Arts  jcix.  9, 

ihax  :^i  i  :ii]i  being  at  Ephesua,  and  seeing 
tluU  the  Jews  to  whom  he  preached,  instead 
of  being  converted,  were  rather  more  har- 
dened and  obstinate,  hu  withdrew  from  their 
•ociety.  nor  went  to  preach  in  their  syna- 
^oguv,  but  taught  trexy  day  in  the 
•choni  of  one  Tyntnnuii.  It  is  inquired,Who 
was  this  Tyrannus  i  Some  think  him  to 
have  been  a  prince  or  great  lord,  who  ac- 
commiKlated  the  apo.stlc  with  his  house,  in 
rbich  to  rrrrtvc  niid  instruct  his  disciples. 
,  the  V  cuuclude,  tliat  Tymnniis 

a  (n  utile,  a  friend  uf  St.  Paul, 

^tb  vhom  ni'  uiui'ircw. 
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TYRE,  or  Tvaus,  wm  a  faxnoua  city  of 
Phenicia.     lu  Hebrew  name  is  nt  V  or  i  y^ 
which  signiRe*  a  rock.    The  city  of  Tyre 
was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Joshua 
xix.  '29,  with  the  other  maritime  cities  of  the 
same  coast ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tha 
Asherites  ever  drove  out   the  (.'anaanites. 
Isaiali,  xxiii.  12,  calls  Tyre  the  daughter  of 
Sidon,  that  ix,  a  colony  from  it.      Homer 
never  speaks  of  Tyre,   but  onl^  of  Sidon. 
Josephus  says,  that  Tyre  was  built  not  above 
two  nundreu  and  forty  year*  before  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon  ;  which  would  be  in  A.  M. 
2760,  two  hundred  years  after  Joshua.  Tyre 
was  twofold,  insular  ami  continental.     Insu- 
lar Tyre  was  certainly  the  most  ancient ;  for 
this  It  was  which  was  noticed  by  Joshua: 
the  continental  city,  however,  as  being  more 
commodiously  situated,  first  grew  into  con- 
sideration, and  assumed  the  name  of  Palse- 
tynis,  orOld  Tyre.     Want  of  sufficient  at- 
tention to  this  distinction,  has  embarrassed 
both  the  Tyrian  chronology  and  geography. 
Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to  a  small  rocky 
island,  eight  hundred  paces  long,  and  fotur 
hundred  broad,  and  could  never  exceed  two 
miles  in  circumference.     But  Tyre,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  about  half  a  mile  from  tha 
sea,  was  a  city  of  vast  extent,  since  many 
centuries  after  its  demolition  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  scattered  ruins  measured  nine- 
teen miles  round,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny 
and  Strabo.     Of  these,  the  roost  curious  and 
surprising  are,    the  cisterns  of   Roselayne, 
designed  to  supply  the  city  with  water ;  of 
which  there  are  three  still  entire ;  about  one 
or  two  furlongs  from  the  sea,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  .Maundrell,  for  their  curious  con- 
struction and  solid  masonry.  Old  Tyre  with- 
stood the  mighty  Assyrian  power,  having 
been  besieged  in  vain,  by  Shalmanescr,  for 
five  years ;  although  he  cut  od*  their  suppliea 
of  water  from  the  cisterns ;  which  they  re- 
medied by  digging  wells  within  the  city.    It 
oftenvards   held  out  thirteen   years    against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  was 
at  length  taken :  but  nut  until  the  Tyriana 
had   removed   their  efl'ects  to    the   insular 
town,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to 
the  victor,  which  he  demolished.  \>1}at  com- 
pleted the  destruction  uf  the  city  was,  that 
Alexander  afterwards  made  use  of  theee  roa- 
tenala  to  build   a  prodigious  causeway,  or 
isthmus,  alMve  half  a  mile  long,  to  the  m- 
stilar  city,  which   revived,  as  the  phurnLx, 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  grew  to  great 
power  anil  opulence,  as  a  maritime  state ; 
and  wliich  he  stormed  after  a  most  obstinate 
siege  of  five  months.       Pocockc  observes, 
that  "  there  are  no  signs  of  the  ancient  city  ; 
and  as   it  is  a  sandy  shore,  the  face  of  every 
thing  is  altered,  and  the  great  aqueduct  is  in 
many  parts  almost  buheti  in  the  sand."  Thus 
has  been  fulfilled  the  prophecy  uf  F.zekiel : 
"  Thou  shalt  be  buUt  no  mure  :  though  thou 
be  sought  for,  yet  vhalt thou  m-fir  be  found 
again,"  Ezek.  xxvi.  21.     The  fate  of  insular 
'1  yre  has  been  no  less  remarkable.     When 


Alexander  utortned  the  city,  he  set  fire  to  it. 
This  circumstance  was  foretold.  "  Tyre  did 
build  heruelf  a  stronfr  hold,  and  heaped  up 
silver  a«  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire 
of  the  BtreeU.  Behold,  the  Lord  will  cast 
her  out,  and  he  will  Bmite  her  power  in  the 
sea,  and  «he  shall  be  devoured  with  fire," 
Zech.  IT.  3,  4.  After  this  terrible  calamity. 
Tyre  again  retrieved  her  losses.  Only  eigh- 
teen year*  after,  she  had  recovered  such  a 
share  of  her  ancient  commerce  and  opu- 
lence, as  enabled  her  to  stand  a  siege  of 
faurteen  months  against  Antigonus,  before 
he  could  reduce  the  city ;  but  after  this.  Tyre 
fell  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kinga  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  then  of  the 
Romans,  until  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens, 
about  A.  D.  639,  retaken  by  the  Crusaders, 
.\.  D.  1 124  ;  and  at  length  sacked  and  raxed 
by  the  Mamelukes  of  Kgypt,  with  Sidon, 
and  other  xtrong  ton-ns,  that  they  might  no 
longer  harbour  the  Christians,  A.  D.  1289- 

The    final  desolatioa  of  Tyre  was   thiu 
foretold :  *'  I  will  scrape  her  dust  from  her, 
and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock  :  it  shall 
be  n.  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea :  for  I  have  spoken  it,  saith 
the  Lord  God."     "  I  will  make  thee  like  the 
top  of  a  rock  :  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread 
nets  upon  :  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more  ;  for 
1   the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord 
God."     Nothing  can  be  more  literally  and 
astoni«hingly  executed  than  this  sentence. 
Huetiusrclatesofone  Hadrianus  Far^illeriiu, 
that   "  when   he  approached   the   ruins  of 
Tyre,  and  beheld  the  rocks  stretched  forth 
to  the  sea,  and  the  great  stones  scattered  up 
and   down  on   the  shore,  made  clean  and 
smooth  by  the  sun  and  waves  and  wind,  and 
useful   only  for  the  drying  of  fishermen's 
nets,  many  of  which  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  s])read  thereon,  it  brought  to  his  me- 
mory the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning 
Tyre,  that  such  should  be  its  fate."     Maun- 
drell,   who  visited   the   Holv   Land,  A.  D. 
1697,  describes  it  thus  :  "  '1  his  city,  stand- 
ing in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises, 
at  a  distance,  something  very  magnificent; 
but  when  you  come  to   it,  you  find  no  si- 
militude of  that  glory  for  which  it  was  so 
renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  which  the 
prophet  Czekiel  de.scribes,  xrvi.,  xxvii.,  xx viii. 
<  >n  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  I'urkish  nn- 
garrisoned  castle;    besides  which,  you   see 
nothing  here  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &r. ;  there  being  not 
so  much  as  one  entire  house  left!     Its  pre- 
sent inhabitants  are  only  a  few  poor  wretches 
harboiu-ing  tlicmselves   in  the   vaults,   and 
subsisting  chiefly  by  fishing :  who  seem  to 
lie  preserved  in  this  place  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, as  a  visible   argument  how  (jod  has 
fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  namely, 
that  it  should  be  as  the  top  of  a  rock;  a 
place  for  fishers  to  dry  their   nets   upon, 
Eiek.  xxvi.  14."      Hasselquist,  who    saw   it 
since,    in  A.  D.  1751.  ob-ferves  as  follows: 
"  None  of  those  cities  which  were  formerly 
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famous  are  so  totaUy 
called  Zur,  except  Troy.  Zur  now  i 
can  be  called  a  miserable  %'illage, 
was  formerly  Tyre,  the  queen  of 
Here  are  about  ten  inhabitants,  TmlEl^ 
Christians,  who  lire  by  fishing.''  Broee, 
who  vifiited  this  country  about  eigfa^  jon 
^ft-"   Maundrell,   says,    that   "painag  by 


after 


1."  IF 


Tyre  from  curiosity.  1  rame  to  be  a 
ful  witness  of  the    truth   of  thst  pro| 
that  Tyre,  the  queen  of  nntions,  sbu  ' 
rock  for  fishers  to  dry  their  net»  oa 
Buckingham,  who  visited  it  in    I.1I6,  r<p(»> 
sents  it  as  coniatning  :i:  '  i  bfiMnd 

substantial  stone-built  h<  :  fromfw 

to  eight  thousand  inbabiiant>.  But  Mr 
Jowett,  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek  uA- 
bishop,  reduces  this  number  to  less  ikM 
four  thousand :  namely,  one  thousasd  (■» 
hundred  Greek  Catholics,  one  hundred  Jk 
ronites,  one  hundred  Greeks,  one  ikooaal 
Montonalis,  and  one  hundred  Tuik&.  Hr. 
Jowett  obser\'ed  numerous  and  beMttiU 
columns  stretched  along  the  beach,  or  itni- 
ing  in  fragments  half-buried  in  the  maL 
that  has  been  accumulatio);  for  ages:  "tk 
broken  aquulucl,  and  the  ruixu  w]^dit{far 
in  its  neighbourhood,  exist  as  an  afttaf 
monument  of  the  fragile  and  transitorr» 
turc  of  earthly  grandeur."  Mr.  JoliffissUirL 
that  there  now  exiat  scarcely  any  tncts  d 
this  once  powerful  city.  "  ^>ome  mitm^ 
cabins,  ranged  in  irregular  lines, 
with  the  name  of  streets,  and  a  few 
of  a  rather  better  description, 
the  ofiiccrs  of  goremment,  compose' 
the  whole  of  the  town.  It  still  mak^!  _ 
deed,  some  langui.<shing  eflbrts  at  conuoOK 
and  contrives  to  export  annually  lo  Alrt»- 
dria  cargoes  of  silk  and  tobacco ;  bat  Vn 
amount  menu  no  consideration.  TTw  i«* 
dut>t  of  Alexander,  traced  by  the  imagunf 
till  found  stopping  a  bctr  barrel,  wa^ 
scarcely  afford  a  stronger  citntrxst 
deur  and  debasement,  than  Ty 
period  of  being  besieged  by  that  i 
and  the  modern  town  of  Tsour 
ashes." 

As  commercial  citieu,  says  .Maiwfai 
rient  Alexandria  and  l^onJon  may 
sidered  as  approaching  th«  n 
But  .Alexandria,   during  the  »    „^ 
prosperous  days,  was  subject  to  tomgt .. 
and  London,  great  as  are  her  comment 
her  wealth,  and  posse^sini 
a  monoiwly  of  what  has  S««n* 

most  enviable  and  most  imr^n^r  hrtnek"' 
trade,  that  with  the  east,  does  iuH«m'» 
herself,  as  Tyre  did,  ti!'>  ••  -  "V  '^ 
without  competition,  the 

and  hold  an  absuhite  muii., ,  „  . .. 

but  of  cyerj-,  branch  of  commem.  fflrtt' 
long  period  of  a  thousand  yean,  aol  •  a^ 
production  of  the  east  poMed  to  tlie  «i«« 
of  the  west  to  the  east,  but  by  the  atfti* 
of  Tyre.  Nor  for  many  mms*  wew  af^ 
found  but  those  of  Tyre  dariag  aai^/i  • 
pass  the  Htnits  of  the  Red  Sea  oa  b«  ^ 


TYRE. 
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of   the    Meditemtnean    on  the    other. 
While  the  vcsscIh  of  other  countries  were 

aing  along  their  coasts,  clinging  to  their 
roarlcK,  and  fngb(ened  at  a  breeze,  the 
■hi]>ii  of  Tyre  were  found  from  Spain,  if  not 
from  Britain,  on  the  west,  to  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  ^ofala  on  the  east  and  south. 
No  wonder  that  her  merchants  were  princes, 
and  that  they  lived  in  a  ittyle  of  magnificence 
unknown  in  any  other  country  in  the  tame 
•get    or  that  she  should   be   conoidered  a 
(Ivsirable   prey  by  the  conqnerors   of    the 
time«.     But  enterprise  and  wealth  did  not 
alone  complete  the  clinracter  of  the  Tynans ; 
they  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  valour  of  no 
common  order.     I'heir  city,  which  possessed 
•carcely  any  territory  beyond  their  own  walhi, 
maintained   a  siege   of  thirteen  years   (the 
lonffeat  in  history  except  that  of  Ashdod) 
against  the  whole  power  of  Babylon ;  and 
another  of  seven  tnontha  agaia»t  Alexander, 
whoee  successes  had  afforded  no  instance  of 
cimUar  delay.     And  in  neither  case  had  the 
captors  much  to  boast  of,  as  the  Tyrians  liad 
•hipped  oiT  their  most  valuable  property  to 
[Ctrtnage;  and  in  the  former  particularly,  as 
1ia«  been  already  related,  they  ho  effectually 
•ecured  or  sacrificed  the  whole,  that  the  sol- 
<Iier«  of  Ncbuchadnezuir  found  nothing  to 
reward  them  for  their  length  of  labour,  dur- 
ing which,  by  excessive  toil  and  heat,  "  their 
,]M«di  were  made  bald,  and  their  very  shoul- 
dcn  peeled,"  but  vacant  streets,  ann  houses 
■lr«aur  sacked.   Carthage,  Ulica,  and  Cadiz, 
mn  celebrated  monumenta  of  the  power  of 
Trre  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  west. 
She  extended  her  navigation  even  into  the 
ocean,  and  carried    hrr  commerce  beyond 
£ogland  to  the  north,  and  the  Canaries  to 
tlic  south.     Her  connexions  with  the  cast, 
though  less  known,  were  not  less  considera- 
ble :  the  itland«  of  Tyrus  and  .-Xradus,  (the 
modem  Barbain),  in  the  Persian  (iulf.    1"he 
f  tties  of  Faran  and  I'hcenicum  Oppidum,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  in  ruins  even  in  the  tune  of  the 
ks,   prove   that  the  Tyrians  had  long 
icnted  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  the  Indian 
But.  through  the  vicissitudes  of  time, 
reduced  to  a  miserable  village,  has  no 
Other  trade  than  the  exportation  of  a  few 
k*  of  com  and  raw  cotton,  nor  any  mer- 
ihant,  says  Volney,  but  a  single  (ireek  factor 
IB  the  service  of  the  I'rench  of  !<aide,  (Sidon,) 
who  scarcely  make^  iulhcient  profit  to  main- 
tain hi*  family.     In  allusion  to  Tyre  in  her 
better  days,  f^orbes  observe;,  when  speaking 
of  Surat,  "  'llie   basars,   filled  with   costly 
merchandize ;    pictures(|Ue   and    interesting 
||roup»  of    natives    on    elephants,  camels, 
CofM's,  and  mules ;  strangers  from  all  parts 
o1  the  globe,  in  the'u"  re8|>ectivc  costume; 
Teasels  biulding  on  the  stocks,  others  navi- 
gating ii)e  river  ;  together  with  Turks,  Per- 
Biuii-         '   '  "Tn?nian!',  on  .Vrabian  chargers  5 
J-Iui  •»  in  fiplendid  carriagCH,  the 

>\.*iiu..      ...  .1 5  in  hackcrie*  drawn  by  oxen ; 

and  iliL-  in.itky  ap|)earance  of  the  knglisb 
and    nabobs   tnx)p4   on    ili?   fortifiotjona, 
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remind  us  of  the  following  detchp 
Tyre.  '  <J  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entry  of 
the  sea,  which  art  a  merchant  of  the  people 
for  many  isles,'  Sic,  Ezck.  xxvii.  3.  lliis  in 
a  true  picture  of  oriental  commerce  in  ancient 
times ;  and  a  very  exart  description  of  the 
port  and  the  bazars  of  Sural,  at  the  present 
day\" 

*  Dr.  Vincent  has  given  the  following  able 
illustration  of  the  trade  of  Tvre  as  described 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.,  which  must  uc  considered  aa 
one  of  the  most  ample  and  early  accounts 
extant.  The  learned  author  has  rendered 
the  Hebrew  names  into  others  better  known 
in  the  geography  of  more  recent  timet : — 
Tyre  produced  from  Hennon,  and  the  moun- 
tains near  it,  fir  for  planking  ;  and  from 
Libanuc,  cedars  for  masts. — From  Bashan, 
cast  of  the  Sea  of  GolUce,  oaks  for  oars. 
From  Greece,  or  the  Grecian  islea,  ivory  to 
adorn  the  benches  or  the  waists  of  the  gal- 
leys.— From  Egypt,  linen,  ornamented  with 
different  colours,  for  sails,  or  (lag*,  or  en- 
signs. From  Pelo]>onnesus,  blue  and  porplo 
clotlu  for  awnings. —  From  Sidon  ann  Ara- 
dus,  marinen;  out  Tyre  itself  furnished 
pilots  and  commanders. — From  Gebal,  or 
Biblos,  on  the  coast  between  Tripolis  and 
Berj'tus,  caulkers. — From  Persia  and  .Africa, 
mercenary  troops. — From  .Amdus,  the  troopa 
that  garrisoned  Tyre  with  the  Gamniadim. — 
From  Tamhish,  or  by  distant  royigea  towarda 
the  west  and  towards  the  east,  great  wealth, 
iron,  tin,  lend,  and  silver.  Fin  implies 
Britain  or  Spain,  or  at  least  a  voyage  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Hercules. — From'  Greece,  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  Pontus,  slaves, 
and  brass  ware. — From  Armenia,  horses, 
horsemen,  and  mules. — From  the  Gulf  of 
Perxia,  and  the  isles  within  that  gulf,  horna 
(tuskji)  of  ivory,  and  ebony.  The  export  to 
these  isles  was  the  manufacture  of  Tj're. — 
From  Syria,  emeralds,  purple,  broidered 
work,  fine  linen,  coral,  and  agate.  The  tx- 
ports  to  Syria  were  the  manufactures  of 
T)Te  in  great  quantities.— From  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  finest  wheat,  honey,  oil.  and  bal- 
sam.— From  Damascus,  wine  of  Chalybon, 
(the  country  bordering  on  the  modem 
Aleppo,)  and  wool  in  the  fleece.  The  ex- 
ports to  Damascus  were  costly  and  variooa 
manufactures. — From  the  tribe  of  Dan,  «itu- 
atcd  nearest  to  the  PhilistineH.  the  produce 
of  Arabia,  bright  or  wrought  iron,  cassia  or 
cinnamon,  ana  the  calamus  aromaticus.  In 
conducting  the  transport  of  these  artidea, 
Dan  went  to  and  fro,  that  it,  formed  or  con. 
ducted  the  caravans.  By  one  inteqireiation. 
they  are  said  to  come  from  I'zal :  and  L'cal 
is  said  to  be  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  or 
Arabia  Felix. — From  the  (iulf  of  Persia,  rich 
cloth  for  the  decoration  of  chariots  or  hortC' 
men. — From  Arabia  Petra^  and  ilrdjaj, 
lambs  and  rams  and  goats. — From  SfllK*a  and 
Oman,  the  t>est  of  spices. — From  India,  gold. 
and  precious  atones. — From  Mcxopotamta, 
from  <-'arTl«r,  and  Babylonia,  the  Aui-rians 
brought  all  sorts  of  exquisite  things  ^  that  ia, 
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6i»e  manufacture,  blue  cloth,  and  broidcrcd 
wurk,  or  fabric  of  various  colours,  in  cheat* 
of  cedar  bound  mlh  cords,  containing  rich 
apparel.  If  these  articles  were  obtained  far- 
IhM  from  the  east,  may  they  not  be  the 
fabrim  of  India,  first  brought  to  Asayria  by 
the  (iulf  of  rersia,  or  by  cantTans  from 
Karmania  and  the  Indus,  and  then  convered 
by  the  A«syrian8,  in  other  caraTan«,  to  Tyre 
and  Syria  t  In  this  %-iew,  the  care  of  pack- 
age, ttie  cheata  of  cedar,  and  the  cording  of 
the  chesta,  are  all  correspondent  to  the  na- 
ture of  such  a  transport. — From  l'ar«hish 
the  shipt  came  that  rejoiced  in  the  markets  of 
Tyre  :  they  replenished  the  city,  and  made  it 
glorious  in  the  raidst  of  the  sea,  Eiek.  xxvii. 
5 — 25.  Dr.  Vincent  observes,  that  from  the 
Tarshish  last  mentioned  the  ships  returned  to 
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the  port«  in  the  Kcd  Sea ;  as  from  th^ 
tcenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  ver»e  er«* 
ticular  relates  to  the  ea«t,  while  that  i 
to  m  the  twelfth  impUea  the  west — S| 
beyond.     We  have  nere  Kome   light 
on  the  obscurity  which  anrrounda  thft 
tion   of    this    aintant   and    unkiunm 
There  is,  indeed,  a  clear   reference 
distinct  places,  or  ports  of  the  world, 
minated  Tarshish  :   perhaps  from  thai 
circumstances,  their  distance,  and  i\n 
that  was  known  respecting  tbem.    Til 
was  situated  westward,  and   reached 
passage  ac'OM  the  iMediterranean,  w 
from  other  parts  of  scripture  :  that  th) 
was  eastward,  or  southwurd,  on  the 
Arabia,  India,  or  .Nfnca.  is  equally 
$ce  TABSBisa,  and  Ophih. 
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UNBELIEF  or  INFIDELITY  is  a  want 
of  credence  in  the  word  of  Go<I;  or  it 
may  b«  defined,  a  calling  in  Question  the 
divine  veracity,  in  what  God  hatn  either  tes- 
tified, promised,  or  threatened  ;  and  thus  it 
is  the  opposite  of  faith,  which  consists  in 
crediting  what  (iod  bath  said,  John  iii.  18,  33. 
It  is  saiu  that  the  Jews  could  not  enter  into 
the  promised  land,  "  because  of  their  unbe- 
lief," Hebrews  iii.  18,  19.  And  the  apostle, 
teaching  the  believing  Hebrews  what  instruc- 
tion they  should  deduce  from  that  portion 
of  the  history  of  their  forefathers,  says,  as 
the  words  literally  translated  would  run, 
"  We  arc  evangelized  as  well  as  they  were  ; 
but  the  word  which  they  heard  did  not  profit 
them,  not  being  mLved  with  faith  in  them 
that  heard  it,"  Ileb.  iv.  2.  The  meaning  is, 
We  Christians  are  favoured  with  the  good 
news  of  the  heavenly  rest,  as  well  as  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  were  with  the  good  new« 
of  the  earthly  rest  in  Canaan ;  but  the  word 
whiih  they  heard  concerning  that  rest  did 
not  profit  them,  because  they  did  not  believe 
it.  Hence  it  appears  that  faith  and  unbelief 
are  not  confined  to  the  spiritual  truths  and 
promises  of  the  gostpcl  of  Christ,  but  respect 
any  truth  which  God  may  reveal,  or  any 
promise  which  he  may  make  even  concerning 
temporal  things.  It  is  a  crediting  or  discre- 
diting God  in  what  he  says,  whatever  be  the 
Bubject.  Christ  could  not  do  many  mighty 
works  in  his  own  coimtr)',  because  of  their 
unbelief,  .Matt.  vi.  3,  6  ;  their  mean  opinion  of 
him,  and  contempt  of  his  miracles,  rendered 
them  unfit  objects  to  have  miracles  wrought 
upon  or  nmong  ihcm.  'Ilie  apostles'  distrust 
of  Christ's  promises,  of  ejtabhng  them  to  cast 
out  devils,  rendered  them  incapable  of  cast- 
ing one  out,  .Matt.  xvii.  I'i;  and  St.  Peter's 
distrust  of  his  .Master's  power  occasioned  his 
sinking  in  the  water.  Matt.  xiv.  30,  31.  The 
unbelief  for  which  the  Jews  were  broken  off 
from  their  being  a  chnrcli  was  their  denial 
of  Chnst's  iMeasioltship,  their  contempt  and 
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refusal  of  him,  and  their  vii 

of  his  cau.se  and  members 

Adverting  to  the  infidelity  which  pi 
among  the  educated  class  of  heathei 
Christianity  first  appeared  in  the 
Dr.  Neander  observes  : — It  was  Chri 
which  first  presented  religion  under  tfa 
of  objective  tnith,  as  a  system  of  d 
perfectly  independent  of  all  individi 
ceptions  of  man's  imagination,  aadai 
to  meet  the  moral  and  relig 
man's  nature,  and  in  that  nattire 
to  find  some  point  on  which  it  migl 
itself,  llie  religions  of  antiquity, 
contrary,  consist  of  many  elements  of 
kinds,  which,  either  by  the  skill  of 
promulgator,  or,  in  the  length  of  yi 
the  impress  of  national  peculiarir' 
moulded  together  into  one  wh< 
transmission  of  talcs,  half  m}nhii 
historical,  by  forms  and  statuei 
impress  of  religious  feelings  or  idea$.  i 
with  multifarious  poems,  which  shi 
powerful  imaginative  spirit,  rugged 
or,  if  animated  by  the  spirit  of  bei 
least  devoid  of  that  of  holiness, — a 
varied  materials  were  interwoven  u 
plettly  into  all  the  characters,  cusloi 
relations  of  social  life,  that  the  religioi 
ter  could  no  longer  be  eeparated  fi 
mixed  mass,  nor  be  disentangled  fa 
individual  nature  of  the  life  and 
character  of  each  i>eopIe  with  whicl 
interwoven.  There  was  no  religion  gf 
adapted  to  human  nature,  only 
fitted  to  each  people.  The  Divinity  aj 
here,  not  as  free  and  elevated  above  1 
not  as  that  which,  overruling  n«tut« 
form  and  illuminate  the  nature  of 
was  lowered  to  the  level  of  natutr. 
subservient  to  it.  Throtigh  this  prill 
deifymg  the  powers  of  nature,  by  whi 
exertion  of  bare  power,  even  thDu^hi 
might  be  received  amontf  the  oliJKtl 
gious  veneration,  the  ,dca  of 
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btamt  forth  fnnn  mon'B  conscience  muKt  con- 
tinnallv  hare  been  thrown  into  tho  bark 
groiinu  and  overshadowed.  The  old  lawgivers 
were  well  aivare  how  elo«ely  the  maintenance 
of  ftn  individual  atate-reliffion  depends  on  the 
auuntennnce  of  the  individual  character  of 
Um  (Mople,  and  their  civil  and  domestic  xir- 
tOM.  lliev  were  well  awnre  that  when  once 
this  union  i«  dimolved  no  power  can  restore 
kagUD.  Therefore  we  find,  etpecially  in 
Romf,  where  [lolitics  were  the  ruliui:;  pas- 
lion,  a  watrhfulncs«  after  the  most  punctili- 
ooa  ohscrvance  of  traditional  re1if(ious  cere, 
noniex,  and  a  jealous  aversion  to  any 
innovBtioni  in  religion.  The  belief  of  a 
divine  on^tn  uf  all  exiRtence  i«  a  first  priori. 
I»l«  In  man's  nature,  and  he  is  irresistibly 
impelled  to  ascend  from  many  to  One.  This 
Terjr  feelin)^  showed  itself  even  in  the  poly- 
theism uf  national  religions,  under  the  idea 
of  Bhi|j;he4t  (.iod,  or  a  fathrr  of  the  gods. 
AmonK  those  who  gave  themselves  tip  to  the 
coDi'iiliniiion  of  divine  things,  and  to  reflec- 
itpon  them,  this  idea  of  nn  original  unity 
have  been  more  clearly  recognised,  and 
have  funned  the  centre-point  uf  all 
■  inward  religious  life  and  thought. 
imnginaiioD  of  the  people  was  to  b« 
fetl  with  the  numerous  powers  and 
ties  dowing  forth  from  that  one  highest 
,  while  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
only  a  email  number  uf  exalted  spirits, 
I  initiated  leaders  of  the  multitude,  could 
^dcvatc  themselves.  The  one  (.iod  was  the 
of  pbiloso])her8  alone.  The  ruling 
on  oi  all  the  thinking  nu'n  of  antiquity, 
iwhichall  religiouslcgislation  proceeded, 
,  that  pure  religious  truth  could  not  be 

'  to  the  multitude,  but  only  such  a 

ivinrv  of  fiction,   poetrj',    and    truth,    as 

'  serve  to  represent  religious  notions  in 

B  manner  that  they  might  make  an 

't>n  on  men,  whose  only  guide  waa 

'  Miuea.     The  principle  of  a  so  called 

M  prevalent  in  til  the  legislation 

'ntiquity.     But  how  miserable  would  be 

the  CMC  of  mankind,  if  the    higher  bond, 

ecting  human  aflairs  with  heaven,  could 

united  by  means  of  lies  ;  if  Ues  were 

in   order  to  restrain  the  greater 

of  mankind  from  e'\nl !     And  what 

I  their  religion  in  such  a  case  effect  i    It 

not   impart  holy  dispositions   to  the 

tvmnl  heart  of  toan  ;  it  could  only  restrain 

en  outbreaking  of  evil  that  existed  in 

t,  by  the  power  of  fear.     Falsehood, 

cannot    be    arbitrarily   imposed    on 

human  n.«tur«,  would  never  have  hecn  able 

tio  obtain   this  influence,   had  not  a  truth, 

rfaicb  is  sure  to  make  itself  felt  by  human 

been  working  through  it. — had  nut 

elief  in  an  unseen  God,  on  whom  man 

ly  feels  himself  dependent,  and  to 

!lom  he  feels  himself  attracted, — had  not 

impul.'te   towards  an   invisible    world, 

is  implanted  in  the  human  heart, — 

I  able  to  work  also  through  this  covering 

uperatiiion.      The    geographer    ^traho 
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thinks  that,  in  the  satne  manner  that  mythical 
tales  and  fables  are  needful  for  children,  to 
also  they  are  necessary  for  the  uneducated 
and  uninformed,  who  are  in  some  sort 
children,  and  also  for  those  who  are  half 
educated  :  for  even  with  them  reason  is  not 
sufficiently  powerful,  and  they  are  not  able 
to  free  themselves  from  the  habits  they  hare 
acquired  as  children.  Tins  is,  indeed,  a  sad 
condition  of  humanity,  when  the  seed  of 
holiness,  which  can  develope  itself  only  in 
the  whole  course  of  a  life,  cannot  be  strewn 
in  the  heart  of  the  child,  sind  when  mature 
reason  must  destroy  that  which  wa.';  planted 
in  the  early  years  of  infancy  I  when  holy 
truth  cannot  form  the  foundation  of  the 
futiu-e  developcraent  of  life  from  the  carlic«t 
dawn  of  childish  consciousness  !  The  think- 
ing Roman  statesmen  also  of  the  time  at 
which  Christianity  appeared,  as  Varn>.  for 
instance,  distinguish  between  the  theoioyia 
pliilosftykica  and  thi-  ii<,,,!i,t,.„  ,;ri/i<  uhieh 
contradicts  the  prn  .as 

Cotta  in  Cicero  di-t    ^:  the 

belief  of  Cotta.  and  the  belief  of  the  I'untifex. 
The  philosopher  required  in  religion  a  per. 
suasion  grounded  on  reasoning:  the  citisen, 
the  statesman,  followed  the  tradition  of  his 
ancestors  without  inquiry.  Suppose  now 
this  thfotogio  ciriht  and  this  Iheologia 
philotophiea  to  proceed  together,  without  a 
man's  wishing  to  set  the  opposition  between 
the  two  in  a  very  clear  light  to  himself;  that 
the  ciliten  and  the  statesman,  the  philo«o> 
pher  and  the  man,  could  be  united  in  the 
same  individual,  with  contradictory  aentt- 
mentt.  (a  division  which  in  the  same  man  ia 
very  unnatural,)  and  then  he  would  perhap« 
say,  "  Philosophical  reason  conducts  to  a  dif- 
ferent result  from  tliat  which  ia  established 
by  the  state-religion  ;  but  the  latter  has  in 
its  favour  the  good  fortune  which  the  state 
has  enjoyed  in  the  exercise  of  religion  handed 
down  from  our  ancestors.  Let  us  follow 
experience,  even  where  we  do  not  thoroughly 
understand."  Thus  speaks  Cotta,  and  thus 
also  many  Romans  of  education  in  his  time, 
either  more  or  less  etphcitly.  Ur  perhaps 
we  may  suppose,  that  men  openly  expnaaed 
this  contnaiction,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
assign  the  pure  truth  to  the  theuUjgia  pKiloto- 
pkica,  and  to  declare  the  tktologia  cinli*  ox\\f 
a  matter  of  politics.  In  the  east,  which  is 
lesa  subject  to  commotions,  where  tranquil 
habits  of  life  were  more  common,  and  where 
a  mystical  spirit  of  contemplation,  accoropa- 
iiyiiig  and  spiritualizing  the  symbolical  reli- 
gion of  the  people,  was  more  prevalent  than 
an  intellectual  cultivation  opposed  to  it,  and 
developing  itself  independently,  it  was  pos- 
sible that  this  kind  of  esoteric  and  exoteric 
religion  should  proceed  hand  in  hand  with- 
out change  for  many  centuries.  I5ut  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  more  stirring  spirits  and 
habits  of  the  west.  Here  this  independently 
proceeding  developement  of  the  intellect 
must  have  been  at  open  war  with  the  religion 
of  the  people ;  and  as  intellectual  culture 
3S2 
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itpratd  itwlf  more  widely,  so  also  must  a 
disbelief  of  the  popular  religion  have  been 
more  extensively  diftused;  and,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  intercourse  between  the  people 
■nd  the  educated  clasHes,  this  disbelief  mii«t 
also  have  found  its  way  at  last  among  the 
people  themselves  j  more  especially  since, 
as  this  perception  uf  the  nothingness  of  the 
popular  religion  spread  itself  more  widely, 
there  woul<l  naturally  be  many  who  would 
not,  with  the  precaution  of  the  men  of  old, 
hide  their  new  illumination  from  the  multi- 
tude, but  would  think  themselves  bound  to 
procure  for  it  new  adherents,  without  any 
regard  to  the  injury  of  which  they  might  be 
laying  the  foundations,  without  inquiring  of 
themselves,  whether  they  had  anything  to 
ofler  tu  the  people  in  the  room  of  that  of 
which  they  robbed  them  ;  in  the  room  of 
their  then  source  of  tranquillity  under  the 
Monns  of  life ;  instead  of  that  which  taught 
them  moderation  under  affliction ;  and, 
histly,  in  the  place  of  their  then  counterjwiae 
Hgainst  the  power  of  wild  desires  and 
passions.  Men  saw.  in  the  religious 
syBtems  of  different  nations  which  then 
eame  into  contact  with  each  other  in  the 
enormous  empire  of  Rome,  nothing  but  utter 
contradiction  and  opposition.  The  pbdoso- 
phical  systems  also  exhibited  nothing  but 
opposition  of  nentimentj,  and  left  those  who 
could  see  in  the  moral  consciousness  no  cri- 
terion of  truth  to  doubt  whether  there  were 
any  sucli  thing  or  not.  In  this  nense,  as 
representing  the  opinions  of  many  eminent 
and  cultivated  Romans,  with  a  sneer  at  all 
desire  for  truth,  Pilate  made  the  sarcastic 
inquiry,  "  What  is  truth  ? "  Many  contented 
themselves  with  a  shallow  lifelesi  deism, 
which  usually  takes  its  rise  where  the  thirst 
after  a  linng  union  with  heaven  is  wanting ; 
a  system  which,  although  it  denies  not  the 
existence  of  a  (iod,  yet  drives  it  as  far  into 
the  back-ground  as  possible  ;  a  listless  God  1 
who  suffers  everything  to  take  its  own  course, 
Ro  that  all  belief  in  any  inward  connexion 
between  this  Divinity  and  man.  any  com- 
munication of  this  JJivinity  to  roan,  would 
seem  to  this  system  fancy  and  enthuaiaam ! 
The  world  and  human  nature  remain  at  least 
free  from  God.  This  belief  in  God,  if  we 
can  call  it  a  belief,  remains  dead  and  fruit- 
leas,  exercising  no  influence  over  the  life  of 
man.  The  belief  in  (Jod  here  produced 
neither  the  desire  after  that  ideal  perfection 
of  holiness,  the  contemplation  of  which  shows 
at  the  same  lime  to  man  the  corruption  of 
his  own  nature,  so  opposite  to  that  holiness  ,- 
nor  that  consciousness  of  guilt  by  which 
man^  contemplating  tlie  hohness  of  (iod 
within  him,  feels  himself  estranged  from 
God ;  nor  does  this  belief  impart  any  lively 
owcr  of  sanctili cation.  Man  is  not  struck 
y  the  inquiry,  "  How  shall  I,  unclean  as  I 
am,  approach  the  holy  God,  and  stand  be- 
fore him.  when  he  juilges  me  according  to 
the  holy  law  which  nc  has  himself  engraven 
on  my  conscience  ?  What  fihall  I  do  to  be- 
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come  free  from  the  giiilt  which  o\ 
roe,  and  again  to  attain  to  comnmo 
him?"  To  make  inquiries  such  a 
this  spirit  of  dei.sm  considers  as  fu 
and  it  casts  away  from  itself  all  nc 
God's  anger,  judgments,  or  puni*hn 
representations  arising-  only  from  thi 
nature  of  the  human  undtrstandtac 
lively  and  penetrating  spirits,  who  u 
world  an  infinite  Spirit  which  anim 
things,  fell  into  an  error  of  quite  an 
nature  to  this  deism,  which  rrmoi 
too  far  from  the  world ;  namely,  int 
theism,  which  confused  God  and  th 
which  was  just  ais  little  calculated  to 
tranquilUty  and  consolation.  They  a 
God  only  as  the  inlinitc  Being  eleralt 
frail  man,  and  not  as  being  connect 
him,  attracting  him  to  himself,  and  I 
himself  down  to  him.  It  was  rT'i>-  '*■ 
ness,  not  the  holiness  nor  the 
which  filled  their  souls.  Yet  '^  - 
all  ages  proves  that  man  cannot  forao 
of  time  disown  the  desire  for  relig 
planted  in  his  nature.  Whenever  d 
tirely  devoted  to  the  world,  has  for 
time  wholly  overwhelmed  die  perce 
the  Divinity  which  exists  in  his  nati 
has  long  entirely  estranged  hiniM 
divine  things,  these  at  last  preti 
humanity  with  greater  force.  RIan  C 
somethiDg  is  wanting  to  his  heart 
can  be  replaced  to  him  by  nothin, 
feels  a  boUowness  within  him 
never  be  satisfied  by  earthly 
find  sati.ifaction  and  hlessit 
condition  in  the  Di\-inity  aloi 
sisUble  desire  impels  him  to  seek' 
lost  connexion  with  heaven. 
the  dominion  of  superstition 
tory  teaches  us.  are  alwa)*B  lime* 
calamity;  for  the  moral  corrupl 
accompanies  superstition  necei 
destroys  all  the  foundations 
perity.  Tlius  the  times  in  w 
extended  itself  among  the  Ru 
of  the  downfal  of  civil  freedoi 
suffering  under  cruel  despi  _ 
ever,  the  consequences  of  these 
ducted  man,  also,  to  their  r 
distress  from  without  man  i« 
consciousness  of  hia  own 
dependence  on  a  higher  than  _ 
and  when  he  ia  forsaken  by  h 
is  comjjelled  to  seek  it  here.  M 
induced  to  look  upon  his  mi«f< 
punishments  of  a  higher  L 
for  means  by  which  Tie  tna 
himself  the  favour  of  iliat  _ 
of  a  connexion  with  hearen, 
felt  himself  estranged,  ai' 
with  the  cold  and  joyIc««  pi 
more  ready  belief  for  the  pi 
thology  presented,  of 
gods  and  men  lived  tojjrtl 
union  ;  and  worm  i " 
on  such  a  state  v 
This  belief  and  this  t]L-<irc,  it 
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foun<lril  on  a  great  Inilh,  which  man 
coulil  rit{litly  ap|)rehenil  only  thruui(h  Chris- 
tianity ;  anil  thi«  desire  was  a  kind  of  intima- 
tion which  iH)inted  to  Chriiitiiuiity.     Fiotii 
the  naiuro  uf  the  cair,  however,  it  in  clear 
that  a  fanatical  zeal,  where  the  heat  of  ]>»•• 
•ion  concealed  from  man  the  hoUoAvness  and 
faNehood  of  his  faith,  might  Ite  created  fur 
k  relti^on,  to  which  man  only  betook  himxclf 
u  ft  refuge  in  his  mitiery,  and  in  his  dread  of 
the  abyss  of  unlwlief :  a  religion  which  no 
lonffi-r  nerved  for  the  development  of  man's 
nature,  and  into  which,  nevertheless,  he  felt 
hini«elf  driven  luirk   from  the  want  of  any 
Oilier  ;  and  that  men  must  use  every  kind  of 
power  and  art  to  uphold  that  whicn  was  in 
danger  of  falling  from  its  own  internal  weak- 
ness, and  to  defend  that  which  was  unable 
to  defvnd  it«elf  bv  its  own  power.  Fanaticism 
was  therefore  obliged  to  avail  itself  of  every 
kind  of  power  in  the  struggle  with  Christi- 
anity, in  order  to  uphold  hcatheoism.  which 
was  faiit  ninking  by  its  own  weakneas.    Al- 
thotigh  the    Romans   had   from  the  oldeat 
timet  been  noted  for  their  repugnance  to  all 
lureign  sort4  of  religious  worship,  yet  this 
trait  of  the  old   Koman  character  had  with 
xoany  altogether  ili»apjM!ared.     Because  the 
'  *  national  temples  of  the  Romans  had  lost 
renpert,  in  many  dispositions  man  was 
lined  to  bring  in  to  their  assistance  foreign 
[modes  of  worship.     Those  which  obtained 
r---"'"--'  idmission  were  such  as  consisted 
'symbolical  ctutoms,  and  tthk- 
.;  forms.    As  is  always  tho  caae, 
fmen  looked    for    some  special    and    higher 
power  m  what  is  dark  and  mygterious.    The 
Trry  simplicity  of  (JhriKtianity  became  there- 
fore a  ground  uf  hatred  to  it. 

UNKX>UN,  a«":,  Num.  xjtiii.  22;  xxiv. 
[8;  Deut.  Ktxiii.  17;  Jobxxxix.  9,  10;  Psalm 
XJtit.  21 :  xxix.  6:  xcii.  10;  Isaiah  xxxiv.  7. 
In  each  of  the«e  places  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint  /ioi<«i«fw«,  except  in  Isaiah,  where 
jt  t»  A8vt>!,  Ihr  ffrral  or  mighlf  onf*.  Barrow, 
[iu  ht  ■■  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,"  has 
I  a  drawing  of  the  head  of  the  unicorn, 
'■  h^art  with  a  single  horn  projecting  from 
the  furf head  ;"  accompanied  with  such  de- 
'  taili  .K,  he  thinks,  offer  strong  arguments 
^m  tor  the  existence  of  such  animals  in  the 
^K|COttntrT  of  the  Bosjesmans.  He  observes 
^^MM  this  creature  is  represented  as  a  "  aolid- 
mBpolo***  Miimal  reatembling  a  horse,  with  an 
"  elegantly  shaped  body,  marked  from  the 
ohouMen  to  the  flanks  with  longitudinal 
Khprs  or  bands."  Still  he  acknovvledges 
thai  the  animal,  to  which  the  writer  of  the 
[book  of  Job,  who  n'a«  no  mean  natural  his- 
[torisn,  makes  a  poetical  allusion,  has  been 
}srd,  with  great  plausibility,  to  be  the 
^horned  rhinoceros:  and  that  Mosea  also 
f  probably  meant  the  rhinoceros,  when  he 
Btlona  the  unicorn  as  having  the  slrcngth 

rood. 

"  njere  are  two   animals,"  says  Brace, 
I "  named    frecjuently   in    scripture,   without 
*■  *«  bemg  agreed  what  they  are.  Tho 
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ono  is  the  brkemoth,  the  other  the  rvMi ; 
both  mentioned  as  types  of  slrcngth,  courage, 
and  indepcudcnce  unman;  and,  its  such,  ex- 
empted from  the  ordmary  lot  uf  beasts,  to 
b«  suhrliicd  by  him,  or  rcducrd  under  hi» 
dominion.  The  behemoth,  then,  t  take  to 
be  the  elr|)hant ;  his  history  is  well  known, 
and  my  only  liiisineHS  is  with  the  reeiu,  which 
I  supptibc  to  be  the  rhinoceros.  The  deriva. 
tion  of  this  word,  Iwth  in  the  llebrrw  and 
Elhiupic,  seems  to  be  from  erectness,  or 
standing  slmight.  This  is  certainly  no  par- 
ticular (pinlity  in  the  animal  itself,  whicll  is 
not  more,  nor  even  so  much  erect  as  many 
other  (luadrupeds,  for  its  kneea  are  rather 
crooked  ;  but  it  Ih  from  the  circum.stance 
and  manner  in  which  his  horn  is  placed.  The 
horns  of  all  other  animals  are  inclined  to 
some  degree  of  parallelism  with  the  nose,  or 
OS  front  ii.  The  liorn  nf  the  rhinoceros  aloae 
is  erect  and  perpendiculnr  to  this  bone,  on 
which  it  stands  at  right  angles;  thereby  pos- 
■eming  a  greater  purcbaxe  or  power,  as  a 
lever,  than  any  horn  could  possibly  have  in 
any  other  position.  'I'liis  situation  of  the 
horn  is  very  happily  alluded  to  in  the  sacred 
writings:  '  My  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like 
the  horn  of  a  reem,'  Psalm  xcii.  10.  .\nd 
the  horn  hero  alluded  to  is  not  wholly  figu- 
rative, but  was  really  an  ornament  worn  by 
great  men  in  the  days  of  victory,  preferment, 
or  rejoicing,  when  they  were  anointed  with 
new,  sweet,  or  fresh  oil ;  a  circumstance 
which  David  joins  with  that  uf  erecting  the 
horn.  Balaam,  a  priest  of  Midinn.  and  so  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  haunts  of  the 
rhinoceros,  and  intimately  connected  with 
Ethiopia,  for  thev  themselves  were  shepherds 
of  that  country,  m  a  transport,  from  contem- 
nlating  the  strength  uf  Israel,  whom  he  was 
brought  to  curse,  saj"s,  that  they  had  as  it 
were  the  strength  of  the  reem.  Num.  xxiii. 
22.  Job,  xxxix.  9,  10,  makes  frequent  allu- 
sion to  his  great  strength,  ferocity,  and  in- 
ducility.  Iwioh,  xxxiv.  7.  who  of  all  the 
prophets  seems  to  have  known  Egypt  and 
Elliiopia  the  best,  when  prophesying  about 
the  dcftniction  of  Idiimea,  says,  that  the 
rcem  stiiill  come  down  with  the  fat  cattle :  a 
proof  that  he  knew  his  habitation  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  same  manner  as  when 
foretelling  tho  desolation  of  Egypt,  he  men- 
tions, as  one  manner  of  effecting  it,  the 
bringing  down  the  fiy  from  Ethiopia,  Isaiah 
vii.  18,  19,  to  meet  the  cattle  in  the  desert 
and  among  the  bushes,  and  destroy  them 
there,  where  that  insect  did  not  ordinarily 
come  but  on  command,  Exod.  vm.  22,  and 
where  the  cattle  fled  every  year,  to  save 
themselves  from  that  insect. 

"  The  rhinoceros  in  Oeei  is  cftllrd  ofie^ 
karith,  and  in  the  Amharic  auraris.  both 
which  names  signify  the  large  wild  beast  with 
the  horn.  This  would  seem  as  if  applied  In  the 
species  that  had  but  one  horn.  The  Ethiopic 
text  renders  the  word  recm,  anre  harisH,  and 
thia  the  Septuagint  translates  /Mviiwu^rt,  or 
tmicum.  If  the  AbyMinian  rhinoccrot  had 
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inrnrinUly  two  horns,  it  seenn  to  me  irnpro- 
bable  the  Scpluai^int  would  call  hlin  itoviitt^f^ 
especially  at  they  muit  have  seen  an  auitnal 
of  this  kind  ex]>osed  at  Alexandria  in  their 
time,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  at  an 
exhibition  given  to  i'tok-my  I'biladulphua,  at 
hid  accession  to  the  crown,  before  the  death 
of  his  father.  The  principal  reason  for  trans- 
lating the  word  recra  unicorn,  and  not  rhino- 
ceros,  is  from  a  prejudice  that  he  must  have 
but  one  bom.  But  thia  is  by  no  means  bu 
well  founded,  as  to  be  admitted  as  the  only 
argument  for  estabUshins  the  existence  of 
aji  animal,  which  never  has  apiieared  after 
the  March  of  so  many  ages.  Scri])ture  speaks 
of  the  horns  of  the  unicorn,  Deut.  xxxiti.  17 ; 
Piialui  xxii.  21 ;  80  that  even  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  rcem  may  be  the  rhinoceros, 
u  tiie  rhinoceros  may  be  the  unicorn." 

In  the  lKK)k  of  Job,  xxjiix.  9,  10,  the  reem 
n  represented  as  an  unmanageable  animal, 
which,  although  possessed  of  sufficient 
strength  to  labour,  sternly  and  pertinaciously 
refused  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  yoke. 

Will  th*  Twm  ruTimit  to  »me  th«e  f 

Will  he,  imUot,  atMdo  u  thy  crib  } 

CiTut  thou  make  hia  haraca  Und  th*  re«iD  to  th*  (tinow ) 

Will  hv,  ronooch,  ploufb  ap  the  Talk7>  for  thee  I 

Will  thou  rdy  on  him  tot  hli  gnat  (trcngth, 

And  commit  thy  iaixnjr  unto  him  1 

Will  thou  inui  him  that  h*  may  brine  hooa  thy  gnln, 

And  gather  in  thy  harveat  / 

The  rhinoceros,  in  size,  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  elephant ;  and  in  strength  and  power  is 
inferior  to  no  other  creature.  He  is  at  least 
tvvelve  feet  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  six  or 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  circumference 
of  the  body  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  He 
is  particularly  di.itinguisbed  from  the  ele- 
phant and  all  other  animals,  by  the  remark- 
able and  otTensive  weapon,  he  carries  upon 
his  nose.  This  is  a  very  hard  horn,  solid 
throughout,  directed  forward,  and  has  been 
Mcn  four  feet  in  length.  Mr.  Browne,  in  his 
Travels,  says,  that  the  Arabians  call  the 
rhinoceros  abu-kam,  "  father  of  the  one 
horn."  The  rhinoceros  is  very  hurtful,  by 
the  prodigious  devastation  which  he  makes 
in  the  ticlds,  Thi.i  circumstance  peculiarly 
illu!«trate8  the  jiassage  from  Job.  Instead  of 
trusting  him  to  bring  home  the  gt^in,  the 
husbandman  vvill  endeavour  to  prevent  his 
entry  into  the  tields,  and  hinder  nig  destruc- 
tive ravages.  In  a  note  upon  this  passage, 
I\)r.  Good  says,  "  Tlie  original  rcem,  by  all 
tlic  older  translators  rendered  rhinoceros,  or 
unicorn,  is  by  some  modem  writers  supposed 
to  be  the  bubalus,  bison,  or  wild  ox.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  rhinoceros  is  the  proper 
term  ;  for  this  animal  is  universally  known  in 
Arabia,  by  the  name  of  reem,  to  the  present 
day."  The  rhinoceros,  though  next  in  size, 
yet  in  docility  ami  ingenuity  greatly  inferior, 
to  the  elephant,  has  never  yet  been  tamed, 
60  as  to  as.sist  the  labours  of  niunlcind,  or  to 
appear  in  the  ranks  of  war.  The  rhinoceros 
is  perfectly  indocile  ami  uutrttctiiblL',  though 
neither    ferocious  nor  carnivorous.      lie  is 
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among  large  animal-t  what  the  hog  is 
smaller  ones,  brutal  and   iiuensible:  fond 
wallowing  in  the  mire,   and   delighting 
moLtt  and  marehy  situations  near  the ' 
of  rivers.     He  is,  however,  of  a 
position ;  and,  as  he  feeds  on  Tege 
few  occasions  for  rontiict.      He  neii 
turbs  the  less,  nor  fears  the  greater,  bea<t> 
the  forest,  but  lives  amicably  with 
subsists  principally  on  large  raccnle 
prickly  shrubs,  and  the  bruichea 
and  lives  to  the  age  of  seveoty  or 
years, 

UNITARIANS,  a  comprebensive  t«i 
including  all  who  believe  the  Deity  to  »i 
sist  in  one  person  only.  The  chief  article 
the  religious  system  of  the  l^nitarians  is, 
Christ  was  a  mere  man.  But  they 
him  as  the  great  instrument  in  the 
God  of  reversing  all  the  effects  of 
as  the  object  of  all  the  prophecies  from  SI 
to  his  own  time ;  as  the  great  liond  of  oi 
to  virtuous  and  good  men,  who,  as 
tians,  make  one  body  ia  a  peculiar 
The  .Socinian  creed  was  reduced 
Dr.  Priestley  calls  Human ilaria 
denying  the  miraculous  coacepbon, 
infallibility,  and  the  impeccability  of  d 
Saviour;  and,  consequently,  his  right 
any  divine  honours  or  religious  wonli| 
As  to  those  texts  which  declare  that  Jei 
Christ  "  knew  no  sin,"  &c.,  his  followers  t 

Clain  them  in  the  sense  \a  which  it  is  sud 
elievers,  *'  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  do 
not  commit  sin,"  1  John  iii.  9.  Or,  if  tk 
be  not  satisfactory.  Dr.  Priestley  refers  us 
the  "  Theological  Rejiository,"  "  in  which) 
he  says,  "  1  think  1  have  shown  thai 
apostle  Paul  often  reasons  iRconclufirelf 
and,  therefore,  that  he  wrote  as  any  othi 
person  of  his  turn  of  mind  or  thinking,  *l 
in  his  situation,  v.'ould  have  written.  Withai 
any  particular  inspiration.  I'*act/i,  such  u 
thinki  havethcre  alleged, are  stubborn 
and  aU  hypotheses  must  be  acconunodi 
to  them."  Nor  is  tliis  sentiment  pei 
Dr.  Priestley.  Mr.  Relsham  say 
Unitarian  doctrine  is,  that  Jesus  of 
was  a  man  constituted  in  all  respects 
other  men,  subject  to  the  same  in' 
the  same  ignorance,  prejudices,  and 
descended  from  the  family  of  David, 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  though  some 
still  adhere  to  the  popular  opinion  of 
miraculous  conception ;  that  he  wa»  bom 
low  circumstances,  having  no  peciihar 
vantages  of  education  or  learning, " 
he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  chaiw 
that,  in  conformity  to  ancient  pivpl 
was  chosen  and  appointed  by  God  ui  mi 
duce  a  new  moral  dispensation  intu 
world,  the  design  of  which  was  to  abo. 
the  Jewish  economy,  and  to  place  b«Ji«' 
gentiles  upon  an  equal  gTX)und  of  pri 
and  favour  with  the  posterity  of  Abn_ 
in  other  words.  Vie  was  authorized  to  n' 
to  all  mankind,  without  dislincuon,  the 
dwrtrine  of  a  future  life,  in  which 
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■tvordlng  to  their  \rorks."  Mr. 
BcUluun  goe»  on  to  slate  the  l^nitarian  opi- 
niun  tit  he,  lh«t  Jckim  waa  not  cousc-ious  of 
bia  high  c-hnracter  till  after  Ixit  baptism  ;  that 
he  afterwardi  ipcnt  some  time  in  the  wilder- 
nwi,  when  hewaa  ioTCwted  with  miraculous 
power*,  and  favoured  with  heavenly  vi-iions, 
like  St.  l*aul,  2  (*or.  xii.,  in  which  he  sup- 
poaed  bitnself  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  he  apeaka  of  hia  de. 
accnt  from  heaven ;  that  he  exercised  hia 
miniatry  on  earth  fur  the  space  of  a  year  or 
more,  and  then  tuffered  death  upon  the  cross, 
not  to  exhibit  the  evil  of  sin,  or  in  any  sense 
to  make  atonement  for  it,  hut  as  a  martyr  to 
the  truth,  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
his  resurrection,  which  they  condder  as  a 
pledge  of  the  reaurrection  of  mankind.  Many 
also  believe  that  Jesus  maintained  some 
personal  and  sensible  connexion  with  the 
church  during  the  npostohc  age,  and  the 
continuance  of  miraculous  jxiwcrs  in  the 
church.  They  farther  believe  that  he  is  ati- 
puiinted  to  revisit  the  earth,  and  to  judge  the 
worhl, — a  diificult  task  one  would  suppose, 
if  "  he  be  condtitutrd,"  as  said  above,  "  in 
•11  respects  hke  other  men,  subject  to  the 
•une  ienorance,  prejudice;),  frailties,"  &c.  ! 
fy)  thu  bloitphcmous  s}'stem  contains,  in 
Uua  rcKpect,  and  in  almost  every  other,  its 
ovn  refutation.     See  Socinians. 

The  creed  which  the  celebrated  council  of 
Nice  established,  says  (irier,  in  his  "  Epi- 
tome of  General  Councils."  is  that  which 
Christians  now  profess ;  the  errors  and  im- 
pieties which  it  condemned  are  those  which, 
'ing  to  the  rrlincments  of  Socinus,  his 
of  the  present  day  have  moulded 
their  aniichristian  system.     Arius,  a 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
of  consummate  talent  and  address,  hut  of  a 
rold  aud  speculative  mind,  impiously  main- 
tained tliat  there  bad   been  a  time  when  the 
Son  of  God  was  not ;  that  be  was  capable  of 
virtue  and  vice ;  and  that  he  was  a  creature, 
ftod  mutable  as  creatures  are  !    It  is  true  tliat 
Alius  held  a  qualified  pre-existencc,  when 
ha  said  that  God  created  the  Son  from  no- 
before  he  created  the  world ;  in  other 
that  the  Son  was  the  first  of  created 
igs;  but  such  prc-existence  does  not  im- 
ty  co-existence    or    co-ctemity  with    the 
'■ther.     After  this  manner  did  he  deny  the 
diTJaity  of  the  Son,  and  his  co-etemicy  with 
Father.    Seduced  by  the  pride  of  reasoo- 
:,  no  less  than  bv  his  fondness  for  novelty, 
he  Ukewise  reject  the  ^/laoMTMu-,  as  it  is 
called,  or  the  tenet  of  the   Son  beiqg  of 
tlie  same  rabstancc  unth  the  Father.     The 
bUqihwnifs  of  Arius  consisted  in  the   de- 
^jU  of  Christ's  being  either  co-eternal  or 
^^^^babstantial  with  God.     After  a  lapse  of 
^I^Bve  centuries,  Socinus  lowered  him  ano- 
^Ptiirr  «te}>  by  declaring  his  inferiority  to  the 
V  Father ;   for    that  he,  as  well  as  alt  other 
\      thmgs.  was  subject   to  the  supreme  Creator 
uf  tlte  universe ;  and  althougu  he  held  his 
buuianily.  yet,  inconsistently  enough. 
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he  would  offer  him  divine  vrorship  •  Inewn- 
sistently  it  may  be  said,  because  the  Socinian, 
on  his  own  principles,  thereby  incur*  lbs 
guilt  of  idolatry  as  much  as  the  lloman 
Oathohc  who  worsfiiips  the  Virgin  Mary,  a 
mere  created  lu-ing.  The  Initariao,  or 
Humanitarian,  ttinks  the  character  of  the 
Saviour  atill  lower,  by  withholding  all  wor- 
ship from  him  ;  and  while  he  coniidem  him 
as  a  mere  man,  and  therefore  as  not  possess, 
ing  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  with  an  in- 
consistency as  singular  as  that  of  Socinu*. 
he  acknowledges  his  divinity  so  as  to  call 
him  (iod{  as  if  the  terms  Deity  and  Di. 
viuity  bore  different  significations,  or  as  if 
the  princijilc  which  conittiiuted  the  essence 
of  tne  (iudhead  were  separable  from  the 
Godhead  itself!  It  should  be  observed, 
that  the  lowest  denomination  of  unbe- 
liever in  the  descending  scale,  namely, 
the  modem  Unitarian,  combines  with  his 
own  peculiar  errors  and  impieties  all  the 
errors  and  impieties  of  both  Arius  and  Soci- 
nus, together  with  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
Holy  Gnost  being  a  divine  Person.  Having 
touched  on  the  shades  of  difference  which 
exist  between  the  followers  of  Arius  and 
Sociniu,  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  the  classes  into  which 
they  mar  be  ranged  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  tne  reader  :  Arians  and  Semi-Arians 
constituted  the  original  distinction ;  that  of 
a  Bubseuuent  day  was  high  and  low  Arians. 
The  high  Arian-s  entertain  the  highest  viewt 
of  the  mediatorial  influence  of  (Jhrint,  and  he 
liove  in  the  entire  scriptures;  the  low  Arians 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme  i  yet  neither 
high  nor  low  Arians  consider  Christ  to  be  truly 
(jod.  'Ilic  old  Socinians  admitted  the  miracu- 
lous conception,  and  the  worship  of  the  Son : 
the  moiirm  .Socinians  do  not ;  a  circumstance 
that  identifit.-s  the  modern  Socinian  with  the 
Unitarian.  Some  high  AriauM,  such  as  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  Sec,  thought  that  ('hriitt 
might  be  worshipped  ;  others  of  them  affect 
to  have  no  distinct  notion  of  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  meant,  and  to  beheve  that  wonhip  is 
not  to  be  addressed  to  Christ,  but  through 
Christ !  These  variations  in  the  L'nitanan 
creed  have  been  deduced  from  the  evidence 
of  Unitarians  themselves,  given  before  the 
Commisaioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in  Ire- 
land in  1826,  as  detailed  in  their  Report  to 
Parliament;  a  circumstance  that  renders 
them  the  more  valuable,  as  it  impartii  In 
them  a  living,  speaking  authority.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that,  motley  as  they 
are,  they  all  terminate  in  one  point,  the  rc> 
jection  of  Christ's  divinity ;  and  ihai,  di- 
versified as  the  distinctions  appear  to  lie, 
they  all  will  be  ultimately  found  to  be  with- 
out a  shadow  of  difference.  In  short,  Arians. 
Socinians,  Unitarians,  &c.,  not  only  agree 
with  each  other  in  their  antichristian  scheme; 
but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  differ  from  the 
infidel  Musselmans,  who  are  taught  by  their 
Koran  to  regard  Clirist  as  a  great  Prophet, 
and  the  forerunner  of  their  own.  With 
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Dci«m  doubtless  L'nitarianiamhaaan  intimate 
alliance.  For  Dei<itii  reject  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  while  Unitoriana 
reject  all  iis  peculiar  doctrines  :  1.  The  Tri- 
nity of  Persons  in  the  (iodhead.  2.  The 
dirinity  of  Christ.  3.  The  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  4.  The  miraculous  birth  of 
Chnst.  5.  The  atonement  of  Christ.  6.  The 
■anctification  of  the  Spirit.  7-  The  criitence 
of  angels  and  spirits  ;  8.  And,  therefore,  of 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  "  In  what,  then," 
Mfg  the  learned  Dr.  Durgeas,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  after  this  enumeration  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  "  does 
Unitarianism  differ  from  Deism?  Deists 
deny  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity 
by  rejecting  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
revelation  j  Unitarians  reject  the  Christian 
revelation  by  denying  all  its  peculiar  and 
essential  doctrines." 

UMVliRSALI.STS.  Those  who  believe 
that  Christ  so  died  for  all,  that,  before  he  shall 
have  delivered  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom, 
all  fallen  creatTires  shall  be  brought  to  a  par- 
ticipation  of  the  benefits  of  his  death,  in  their 
restoration  to  holinens  and  happiness.  They 
Kfe  called  also  L^niveraal  Kestorationists, 
and  their  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  universal 
restoration.  Some  of  its  friends  have  main- 
tained it,  also,  under  the  name  of  universal 
salvation  ;  but  prrhaps  the  former  name  is 
that  by  which  it  should  be  distinguished ; 
for  the  I'niversalists  do  not  hold  any  uni- 
versal exemption  from  future  punishment, 
but  merely  the  recovery  of  all  those  that 
shall  have  been  exposed  to  it.  They  have 
likemsc  a  just  claim  to  this  title  on  other 
gTounds ;  for  their  doctrine,  which  includes 
the  restoration,  or  *'  reistitution  of  all  the  in- 
telligent offspring  of  God,"  or  of  all  "  lapsed 
inteUigenccs,"  seems  to  embrace  even  the 
fallen  angels,  lliey  admit  the  reality  and 
equity  of  future  punishment ;  but  they  con- 
tend that  it  will  be  corrective  in  its  nature, 
and  limited  in  its  durution.  I'hey  leach  the 
doctrine  of  election,  but  not  in  the  exclusive 
CaUiaistic  sense  of  it.  They  suppose  that 
God  ha/i  chosen  some  for  the  good  of  all ; 
and  that  his  final  purpo^te  towards  all  is  in- 
timated by  his  calling  his  elect  the  first-born 
and  the  hrst-fruits  of  his  creatures,  which, 
say  they,  implies  other  branches  of  his  famUy, 
and  a  future  ingathering  of  the  har^'est  of 
mankind.  They  teach,  also,  that  the  righte- 
oua  shall  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection, 
shall  be  blessed  and  hajipy,  and  be  made 
priests  and  kings  to  (Jod  and  to  Christ  in 
the  millennial  kingdom,  and  that  over  them 
the  second  death  shall  have  no  power  ;  that 
the  wicked  will  receive  a  punishment  appor- 
tioned to  their  crimes  ;  that  punishment  itself 
is  a  mcdiatorisd  work,  and  founded  upon 
mercy,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  a  means 
of  humbUng,  subduijig,  and  fiually  reconcil- 
ing the  sinner  to  God.  They  add,  that  the 
words  rendered  "  eternal,"  "  everlasting," 
"  for  ever,"  and  *'  for  ever  and  ever,"  in  the 
•crijilures,  are  frequently  used    to   express 
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the  duration  of  thinR«  that  have  ended ' 
must  end ;  and  if  it  is  contended  that  iht 
words  are  sometimes  used  to  ejcpress  prq 
eternity,  they  answer,  that  then  the  tnbi 
with  which  the  words  are  connected  ifl 
determine  the  s^nse  of  them ;  and  as  then 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  future  punishn 
which  can  be  offered  as  a  reason  vbj 
should  be  endless,  they  infer  that  the  an 
words  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  a  lind 
sense  when  connected  with  the  inflictioB 
misery. 

Those  who  ilcny  the  eternity  of  fufi 
punishments  have  not  formed  themsel 
mto  any  separate  body  or  distinct  soci* 
but  are  to  be  found  in  most  Christian  cd 
tries,  and  among  several  denominatk 
Their  doctrines  form  part  of  the  cnti 
some  Arians,  as  of  Mr.  ^Miiston ;  of  tat 
Deists,  as  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  Mr.  Tindal,  k 
and  of  most  ^^ocinians.  Nor  need  we 
surprised  that  libertines  and  atb< 
it.  and  that  they  strive  to  bring 
to  their  opinion.  "*  Tlie  tyranny 
said  Dupont  the  atheist,  in  the  na 
vention,  December,  1792,  "  es 
opinion  to  another  life,  of  which  they 
no  other  idea  than  that  of  eternal  pud 
mcnt ;  a  doctrine  which  some  men  l 
hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to  believe, 
these  prejudices  must  now  fall :  we  mufi 
stroy  them,  or  they  will  destroy  us."  ' 
Mennoniles  in  Holland  liave  long  held 
doctrine  of  the  I'niversalista ;  the  pes 
called  Dunkers,  or  Tunkers,  in  Ameii 
descended  from  the  German  DaptisU, 
it ;  and  also  the  Shakers.  Excellent  reft 
tion-s  of  this  specious  system  have  been 
lishcd  by  the  Rev.  S.  Jerram,  and  the 
Daniel  Isaac. 

The  .\rminians  are  sometimes  caQed  "  0 
versaHsts,"  on  account  of  their  holding 
tenet  of  general  redemption  j  in  opposil 
to  the  Calvinists,  who,  from  their  specifio 
restricting  the  saving  grace  of  Cod  toceitl 
fore-ordaincd  individuals,  receive  the  d( 
mination  of  "  Particularists."  By  the  epil 
"  Hypothetical  Cniversalists,"  are  d 
on  the  continent  those  who  have  » 
theological  sj-stem  of  Amyraut  and 
but  who  are  better  known  in  this  country 
"  Baxterians."  See  AMVRALjiiaif,  Bi 
TERiANisM,  and  Camero.vists. 

UPPER.R»K).M.  The  principal 
anciently  in  Judea  were  those  above,  at  tk 
are  to  this  day  at  Aleppo  ;  the  grouiid 
being  chiefly  made  use  of  for  their  hi* 
and  servants.  "  The  house  in  which  I 
at  present  living,"  says  Jowett,  "  gives  wl 
seems  to  be  a  correct  idea  of  the  sccnif 
Eutychus's  falling  from  the  upper  loft 
St.  Paul  was  preaching.  Acts  xx,  6— 11 
cording  to  our  idea  of  bouses,  the  sa 
very  far  from  intelligible  ;  and,  besides 
the  circumstance  of  preaching 
leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory 
notion  of  a  church.  To  describe 
which  is  not  many  miles  dimnt 
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and  perhapit,  from  the  unchanging 
characttr  of  oriental  customs,  nearly  rcsem- 
biex  the  liuiues  then  built,  will  fully  illustrate 
the  narrative.  On  entcrin(?  my  host's  door, 
wc  find  the  first  floor  entirely  used  as  a  store  : 
it  i*  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  rich  country  for  many  mile* 
round  :  thin  space,  so  far  from  being  habit- 
able, is  sometimes  so  dirty  with  the  dripping 
of  the  oil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a 
clean  footing  from  the  door  to  the  first  step 
of  the  staircase.  On  ascending,  we  find  the 
first  floor,  consisting  of  an  humble  suite  of 
rooms,  not  very  high  ;  these  are  occupied  by 
the  family  for  their  daily  use.  It  is  on  the 
next  story  that  all  their  expense  is  lavished : 
bcre  my  courteous  host  has  appointed  my 
lodging :  beautiful  curtains  and  mats,  and 
ctuhions  to  the  divan,  display  the  respect 
with  which  they  mean  to  receive  their  guest. 
Here,  hkewise,  their  splendour,  l>eing  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  is  enjoyed  by  the  poor 
Clreeks  with  more  retirement,  and  less  chance 
of  molestation  from  the  intrusion  of  Turks  ; 
hen,  when  the  professors  of  the  college 
W»ited  upon  me  to  pay  their  res|>ects,  they 
W«re  received  in  ceremony,  and  sat  at  the 
vindow.  I'he  room  is  both  higher  and  also 
hrgfer  that  those  below;  it  has  two  pruject- 
^  windows ;  and  the  whole  floor  is  so  much 
extended  in  front  beyond  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  that  tne  projecting  windows 
considerably  overhang  tne  street.  In  such 
HI  upper  room,  secluded,  spacious,  and 
eommodious,  St.  Paul  was  invited  to  preach 
his  partinK  discourse.  The  divan,  or  raised 
■eat,  with  mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the 
interior  of  each  projecting  window ;  and  I 
liave  remarked  tnat  when  the  company  is 
numerous,  they  sometimei  place  large 
cuxhioiis  behind  the  company  seated  on  the 
divan ;  so  that  a  second  tier  of  comiiany, 
with  their  feet  upon  the  seat  of  the  divan. 
are  sitting  behind,  higher  than  the  front  row. 
Eutychus,  ihu»  sitting,  woidd  be  on  a  level 
with  the  open  window;  and,  being  overcome 
with  dlfi-p,  he  would  easily  fall  out  from  the 
tbiril  l<'ft  of  the  bouse  into  the  street,  and 
itm  almqgt  certain,  from  such  a  height,  to  lose 

life.  Thither  St.  Paul  went  down,  and 
romf(inc<l  the  alarmed  company  br  bringing 
tip  Kutychus  alive.  It  is  noted  tnat '  there 
were  many  lights  in  the  upper  chamber.' 
'*~  I  Tery  great  plenty  of  oil  in  this  neigh- 

rhood  would  enable  them  to  afford  many 
]Hnpa :  the  heat  of  these  and  so  much  cora- 
panjr  would  cause  the  drowsiness  of  Euty- 
chtta,  at  that  late  hour,  and  be  the  occasion. 
likewise,  of  the  windows  beinjf  open." 

UKI.M  AND  Tin  MMI.M.  llie  High 
PriciitJ*  of  the  Jews,  we  are  told,  consulted 
God  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  their 
commonwealth,  and  received  answers  by  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  What  these  were,  is 
disputed  among  the  critics.  Josephus,  and 
some  otliers,  imagine  the  answer  was  re- 
turned by  the  stones  of  the  breastplate 
appranng  with  an  uouauul  lustre  when  it 
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was  favourable,  or  in  the  contnvy  case  dim. 
Others  suppose,  that  the  Urim  and  Thura- 
miin  were  something  enclosed  between  the 
folding  of  the  breastplate;  this  some  will 
have  to  be  the  tetragrammaton,  or  the  word 
n^n\  Jrhorak.  ( 'hristophorus  de  Castro, 
and  after  him  Dr.  Spencer,  maintain  them 
to  be  two  little  images  shut  up  in  the  doubling 
of  the  breastplate,  which  gave  the  oracular 
answer  from  thence  by  an  articulate  voice. 
Accordingly,  they  derive  them  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  consulted  their  lure*,  and 
had  an  oracle,  or  tcraphim,  which  they  called 
Truth.  This  opinion,  however,  has  been 
sufficiently  confuted  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Pococke,  and  by  Witsius.  The  more  com- 
mon opinion  among  Christians  concerning 
the  oracle  bv  L'rim  and  lliummim,  and 
which  Dr.  Pndeaujc  espouses,  is,  that  when 
the  High  Priest  appeared  before  the  veil, 
clothed  n-ith  his  ephod  and  breastpUte,  to 
ask  counsel  of  God,  the  answer  was  given 
with  an  audible  voice  from  the  mercy-scat, 
within  the  veil ;  but,  it  baa  been  observed, 
that  this  account  will  by  no  means  agree 
with  the  history  of  David's  consulting  the 
oracle  by  Abiathar,  I  .Sam.  xxiii.  9,  11  i  "x- 
7,  S ;  because  the  ark,  on  which  was  the 
mercy-seat,  was  then  at  Kirjatbjearim; 
whereas  David  was  in  the  onecaseatZiklag, 
and  in  the  other  in  the  forest  of  Hareth. 
Braunius  and  Hottinger  have  adopted  ano- 
ther opinion :  they  suppose,  that,  when 
Moses  is  commanded  to  put  in  the  breast- 

Jilate  the  l'rim  and  Thummim,  signifying 
iyhtt  and  prrfections  in  the  plural  number, 
it  was  meant  that  he  shotdd  make  choice  of 
the  most  perfect  set  of  stones,  and  have  them 
so  polished  as  to  Rive  the  l^rightest  lustre ; 
and,  on  this  hypotnesis,  the  use  of  the  l'rim 
and  'Iliummim,  or  of  these  exquisitely 
polished  jewels,  was  only  to  be  a  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  of  the  light  and 
perfection  of  the  prophetic  inspiration  ;  and, 
as  such,  constantly  to  be  worn  by  the  High 
IViest  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  functiuo. 
especially  in  consulting  the  oracle. 

Alichai'lis  observes  :  That  in  making  distri- 
butions of  property,  and  in  cases  of  disputes 
relative  to  mni/n  and  tttum,  recourse  was  had 
to  the  lot,  in  default  of  any  other  means  of 
decision,  will  naturally  be  supposed.  The 
whole  land  was  partitioned  by  lot ;  and  that, 
in  aftertimes,  the  lot  continued  to  be  used, 
even  in  courts  of  justice,  we  see  from  Pror. 
xvi.  33;  rviii.  18  ;  where  we  are  tzpresalf 
taught  to  remember,  that  it  is  Providence 
which  maketh  the  choice,  and  that  therefore 
wc  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  lot,  as  the  will  of  God.  It  was  for  judi- 
cial purposes,  in  a  partictilar  manner,  that 
the  sacred  lot  called  Urim  and  lliummim 
was  employed ;  and  on  this  account,  the 
costly  embroidered  pouch,  in  which  tha 
priest  carried  this  sacred  lot  on  his  breast, 
was  called  the  judicial  ornament.  "  Bat 
was  this  sacred  lot  use<l  likewise  in  criminal 
Irtols?"    Yes,  says  Michaelis,  only  to  dis- 
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QOTCT  the  gitilty,  to  convict  them  j  for  in  the 
only  two  iniitances  of  itH  use  in  lurh  cases 
which  occur  in  the  whole  Bilile,  namely,  in 
Joshua  vii.  14 — 18,  I  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 15,  we 
find  the  confesaions  of  the  two  delinquents, 
Achan  and  Jottftthan,  annexed.  It  appears 
alto  to  lia%*e  been  used  only  in  the  case  of  an 
oath  beine  transgressed  which  the  whole 
people  had  taken,  or  the  leader  of  the  host  in 
their  name,  but  not  in  the  case  of  other 
crimes ;  for  an  unknown  murder,  for  example, 
was  not  to  be  discovered  by  recourse  to  the 
sacred  lot. 

The  inner  sanctuary,  within  the  vail  of  the 
tabernacle,  observes  Dr.  HalcK,  or  most  holy 

Shtce,  was  called  the  oracle,  I  Kings  vi,  16, 
ecauM    there  the    Lord    communed    with 
Moses,  face  to  face,  and  rave  him  instructions 
in  cases  of  legal  difficulty  or  sudden  emer- 
ffcncv,  Exod.  xxv.  22  ;  Num.  vii.  h9  ;  Lx.  8  j 
Exod.  xxxiii.    Hi    a  high  privilege  granted 
to  none  of  his  successors.     After  the  death 
of  Moses  a  different  mode  was  appointed  for 
consulting   the  oracle  by  the  High  Priest, 
who  ])ut  on  "  the  breastplate  of  judgment," 
a  principal  part  of  the  pontifical  dress,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  words  Urim  and 
Thummim,  emblematical  of  divine  illumina- 
tion ;  as  the  in.icription  on  his  mitre,  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord,"  was  of  sanctification,  Exod. 
xxviij.  30 — 37  ;  I>ev.  viii.  8.     Thua  prepared, 
he  presented  himself  before  the  Lord  to  ask 
counsel  on  public  matters,  not  in  the  inner 
■aueluary, which  be  presumed  not  to  enter,  ex- 
cept on  the  great  day  of  national  atonement, 
but  without  the  vatl,  with  his  face  towards  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  inside  ;  and  behind  liim, 
at   some   distance,   without  the   sanctuary, 
stood   .loshua,   the  judge,   or  person  who 
wanted  the  response,  wiiich  seems  to  have 
been  given  wiih  an  audible  voice  from  within 
the  vail.  Num.  xxvii.  21.  as  in  the  case  of 
Joshua,  vii,  6 — 15  i  of  the  Israelites  during 
the  civil  war  with  Benjamin,  Judges  xx.  27, 
28 ;  on  the  np|)ointment  of  Saul  to  be  king, 
when  he  hid  himself,  1  Sam.  i.  22 — 24 ;  of 
David,   1   Sam.  xxii.  10;  xxiii.  2— 12j  xxx. 
8  J  2  Sam.  v.  23,  24  ;  of  Saul.  I  Sam.  xxviii. 
6.      This   mode   of    consiiltation   subsisted 
under  the  tabernacle  erected  by   Moses  in 
the  wilderness,    and   until  the  Duilding  of 
Solomon's  temple ;  after  which  we  find  no 
instances  of  it.    The  oracles  of  the   Lord 
were  thenceforth  delivered  by  the  prophets ; 
as  by  Ahijiih   lo  Jeroboam,  I  Kings  xi.  29 ; 
by  Shemaiah  to  Rehoboam,  I  Kings  xii.  22  ; 
by  Elijah  to  Ahab,  1  Kings  xvii.  1  ;  xxi.  17 
— 29 ;  by  Michaiah   to  A  nab  and  Jchosha- 
phat,  1  Kings  xxii.  7  i  bjr  Elisha  to  Jehosha- 
phat  and  Jehoram,  2  Kings  iii.  II — 14;  by 
Isaiah  to  Hczekiah,  2  Kings  xix.  6 — 34  j  xi. 
1 — 1 1  {  by  Huldah  to  Josiali,  3  Kings  xxii. 
13 — 20  j    hy  Jeremiah    to    Zedekian,   Jer. 
xxxii.  3 — 5,  &c.    After  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tinty,  and  the  last  of  the  prophets,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malaclii,  the  oracle  ceased; 
but  its  revival  was   furetold  by  Ezra,  ii.  C3, 
and  accomplished  by  Christ,  who  was  himself 
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the  oracle,  under  the  old  and  new 
Gen.  XV.  1  ;  John  i.  I.     >See  Brk 
USURY,   profit    or    gaio    from 
money  or  goods.     Aloses  enacted 
the  effect  that  interest  ehoald  not 
from  a   poor  person,    neither  for 
money,  nor  for  articles  of  consi 
instance,  grain,  which  was  bo: 
the  expectation  of  being  returned,        __^ 
25;  Lev.  xxv.  35 — 37-     A  diificnlty  arM 
determining  who  was  to  be  considered  a  p^ 
person  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  I 
was  accordingly  altered  in  Deut.  xxiti.  30, 
and  extended  in  its  operation  to  all  the  I 
brews,  whether  they  nad  more  or  lesi  a 
perty;   so  that   interest   could  be  lawn 
taken  only  of  foreigners.      As  the 
the  Jews  went  to  secure  every  tnan'i  p 
nal  inheritance  to  his  own  family,  they  c 
not  exact  it  from  their  brethren,  but 
from  strangers.     As  the  law  of  oaton 
not  forbid  the  receipt  of  moderate  inteMI 
the  shape  of  rent,  for  the  use  of  laada 
houses,   neither  does  it   prohibit  it  for 
loan  of  money  or  goods.     When  one  i 
trades  with  the  capital  of  another,  and 
tains  a  profit  from  it,  he  is  bound 
to  return  a  part  of  it  to  his  be 
in  the  hands  of  (iod,   has  been 
cause  of  "  giving  him  power  to  get  w 
But  should  divine  Providence  not  favoori 
endeavours   of    some   who   have  boi 
money,  the  duty  of  the  lenders  is  to 
gently  with  them,  and  to  be  content 
sharing  in  their  losses,  aa  they  baive 
sharers  in  their  gains,     llie   Hebrews 
therefore  exhorted  to  lend  money,  &c, 
deed  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindni 
XV.  7 — 11 ;  xxiv.  13.    And  hence 
that  we  find  encomiums  everywhere 
upon  those  who  were  willing  to  lend 
insisting  upon  interest  for  the  use  oj 
thing  lent.  Psalm  xv.  5  ;  xxxvii-  21, 36; 
5  ;  ftrov.  xix.  17 ;  E«ek.  XAmi.  8.    Thit 
lation  in  regard  to  taking   interest 
well  suited  to  the  condition  of  a 
had  been  recently  founded,  and 
but  very  little  mercantile  deali: 
principle,  though  not  capable  of  I 
rally  introduced  into  communitiM^ 
much  engaged  in  commerce,  may  et 
ercised  towards  those  who  stand  to 
in  the  relation  of  brethren. 

UZ,  Lako  or,  the  country  of 
there  were    three    persons    of 
namelv,  the  son  of  Amm,  the  son  of  N: 
and  toe  grandson  of  Scir  the  H 
mentators  are  divided  in  their  0| 
the  situation  of  the  country  m< 
land  of  Vz.     Bochart,   Spanhei 
Wells,  and  others,  pl&ce  it  in  Arabi 
Michaelis  places  it  in  the  valley  of  ~ 
which  city  was,   in  fact,  built  by  I 
grandson   of    Shem.       Archbishi 
Bishop  Lovrih.   Dr.   Hales,  Dr 
others,  with  more   reason,  fix 
the  history  of  Job   in   Idumea.    Ttei 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Home,  who  rcfei* 
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confirmation  of  it  to  Lam.  ir.  ai,  where  Ut 
is  exprcMlj  said  to  be  in  Edom ;  and  to  Jer. 
xlix.  7,  8.  20,  Etek.  xxv.  13,  Amoa  i.  11, 13, 
Obad.  8,  9.  where  both  Teman  and  Dedan 
are  described  as  inhabitants  of  Edom.  In 
effect,  says  Mr.  Home,  nothing  is  clearer 


than  that  the  history  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Idumea  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  which 
bears  the  name  of  Job,  and  that  all  Uie  per- 
sons introduced  into  it  were  Idumeans.  dwell- 
ing  in  Idumea;  in  other  words,  Edomite 
Arabs. 


VEIL.  Women  were  wont  to  cover  their 
faces  with  veils  in  token  of  modesty,  of  re- 
verence,  and  subjection  to  their  husbuids, 
Gen.  xxiv.  65 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  3,  &c.  In  modem 
timet,  the  women  of  Syria  never  appear  in 
the  streets  without  their  veils.  These  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  furrafp  and  the  common 
Aleppo  veil ;  the  former  being  worn  by  some 
of  tne  Turkish  women  only,  the  latter  India. 
criwinately  by  all.  The  first  is  in  the  form 
of  a  large  cloak,  with  lonff  strait  sleeves,  and 
n  aquare  hood  hanging  flat  on  the  back ;  it 
is  sometimes  made  of  linen,  sometimes  oi 
m  ahawl  or  cloth.  This  veU,  reaching  to  the 
beels,  conceals  the  whole  of  the  dress,  from 
the  neck  downwards ;  while  the  head  and 
£tce  are  covered  bv  a  large  white  handker- 
chief over  the  beaa-dress  and  forehead,  and 
•  smaller  onu  tied  transversely  over  the  lower 
MTt  of  the  face,  hanging  down  on  the  neck. 
Manv  of  the  Turkish  women,  instead  of  the 
cmaller  handkerchief,  use  a  lonf  piece  of 
black  crape  stiffened,  which,  slopmg  a  littlo 
from  the  forehead,  leaves  room  to  breathe 
iiK»«  freely.  In  this  last  wav,  the  ladies  are 
completely  disguised;  in  the  former,  the 
eyei  and  nose  remaining  visible,  they  are 
«Milv  known  by  their  acquaintances.  I'be 
rmdid  is  a  species  of  veil,  which  Calmet  sup- 
poses is  worn  by  married  women,  as  a  token 
of  their  submission  and  dependence,  and 
descends  low  down  on  the  person.  To  lift 
up  the  veil  of  a  virgin  is  reckoned  a  gross 
insult ;  but  to  take  away  the  veil  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  one  of  the  greatest  indignities 
that  she  can  receive,  because  it  deprives  her 
of  the  badge  which  distinguishes  and  digni- 
6cs  her  in  that  character,  and  betokens  her 
alliance  to  her  husband,  and  her  interest  in 
his  affections.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
qMUse  BO  feelingly  complains  :  "  They  took 
away  my  veil,  nnn,  from  me,"  Cant.  v.  7. 
When  it  is  forcibly  taken  away  by  the  hus- 
band, it  is  equivalent  to  divorce,  and  justly 
reckoned  a  most  severe  calamity ;  therefore, 
God  threatened  to  take  away  the  ornamental 
dresses  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  including 
the  radidhm,  the  low-descending  veils  :  "  In 
that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  change- 
able suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  umI 
the  fine  Unen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the  veils," 
Isaiah  iii.  18,  &c. 

The  ordinary  Aleppo  veil  is  a  linen  sheet, 
large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  habit  from 
head  to  foot,  and  is  brought  over  the  face  in 
a  manner  to  conceal  all  but  one  eye.  This 
is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  the  bridegroom  in 
these  words :  "  Thou  bast  ravished  my  heart 
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with  one  of  thine  eyes,"  Canticles  iv.  0.  In 
Barbary,  when  the  ladies  appear  in  public, 
they  always  fold  themselves  up  so  closely  in 
their  hykes,  that,  even  without  their  veils, 
one  can  discover  very  little  of  their  faces. 
But,  in  the  summer  months,  when  they  re- 
tire to  their  country  seats,  they  walk  abroad 
with  less  caution ;  though,  even  then,  on  the 
approach  of  a  stranger,  they  always  drop 
their  veils,  as  Rebekui  did  on  the  approach 
of  Isaac.  But,  although  they  are  so  ckwely 
wrapped  up,  that  those  who  look  at  them 
cannot  see  even  their  hands,  still  less  their 
face,  yet  it  is  reckoned  indecent  in  a  man  to 
fix  his  eyes  upon  them ;  he  must  let  them 
pass  without  seeming  at  all  to  observe  them. 
When  a  lady  of  distinction,  says  Hanway, 
travels  on  horseback,  she  is  not  only  veiled, 
but  has  generally  a  servant,  wbo  runs  or 
rides  before  her  to  clear  the  way ;  and  on 
such  occasions  the  men,  even  in  the  market- 
places, always  turn  their  backs  till  the  women 
are  past,  it  being  thought  the  highest  ill 
manners  to  look  at  them.  A  lady  in  the  east 
considers  herself  degraded  when  she  is  ex- 
posed to  the  gase  of  the  other  sex,  which 
accounts  for  the  conduct  of  Vashti  in  refus- 
ing to  obey  the  command  of  the  king.  Their 
ideas  of  decency,  on  the  other  hand,  forbid  a 
virtuous  woman  to  lay  aside  or  even  to  lift 
uu  ber  veil  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex. 
Sne  who  ventures  to  disregard  this  prohibi- 
tion inevitably  ruins  her  character.  FVom 
that  moment  she  is  noted  as  a  woman  of 
easy  virtue,  and  her  act  is  regarded  as  a  sig- 
nal for  intrigue.  Pitts  informs  us  that  m 
Barbary  the  courtesan  appears  in  public 
without  her  veil;  and,  in  Prov.  vii.  13,  14, 
the  harlot  exposes  herself  in  the  same  inde- 
cent manner :  "  So  she  caught  him,  and 
kissed  him,  and  with  an  impudent  face,"  a 
face  uncovered  and  shameless,  "  said  unto 
him,  I  hav«  peace-offerings  with  me,  this 
day  have  I  paid  my  vows."  But  it  must 
nevertheless  be  remarked,  that,  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  east, 
the  use,  or  partial  use  of  the  veil  has  greatly 
varied. 

VINE,  fQj,  Genesis  xl.  9;  ifon^ot.  Matt, 
xxvi.  29;  Mark  xiv.  25;  Luke  xxii.  18;  John 
TV.  4,  S;  James  iii.  12;  Rev.  xiv.  19;  a  noble 
plant  of  the  creeping  kind,  famous  for  its 
miit,  or  grapes,  and  the  liquor  they  afford. 
The  vine  is  a  common  name,  or  genus,  in- 
cluding several  species  under  it;  and  Moses, 
to  distinguish  the  true  vine,  or  that  from 
which  wine  is  made,  from  the  rest,  calls 
it,  the  wine  vine.  Numbers  vi.  4.    Some  of 
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the  other  sorts  were  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
as  appears   from  the  story  related  among 
the  miraculous  acts  of  Ehsha,   2  Kings  iv. 
39,  41-      (!^ee  Grapes.)     The  expression  of 
"  sitting  every  man  under  his  o\vn  vine," 
probably  alludes   to  the  delightful  eastern 
arbours,   which  were    partly  composed   of 
vines.  Capt.  Norden,  in  like  manner,  speaks 
of  vine-arbours  as  common  in  the  Egyptian 
gardens ;   and  the  Pnenestine  pavement  in 
Dr.  Shaw  gives  us  the  figure  of  an  ancient 
one.     Plantations  of  trees  about  houses  are 
found  very  useful  in  hot  countries,  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  coolness.     The  ancient 
Israelites  seem  to  have  made  use  of  the  same 
means,  and  probably  planted  fruit-trees,  ra- 
ther than  other  kmds,  to  produce  that  eSect. 
"  It  is  their  manner  in  many  places,"  says  Sir 
Thomas   Rowe's  chaplain,   speaking  of  the 
country  of  the  (treat  Mogul,  "to  plant  about 
and  amongst  their  buildings,  trees  which  grow 
high  and  broad,  the  shadow  whereof  keeps 
their  houses  by  far  more  cool  :    this  1  ob- 
served in  a  special  manner,  when  we  were 
ready  to  enter  Amadavar ;  for  it  appeared  to 
us  as  if  we  had  been  entering  a  wood  rather 
than  a  city."     "  Immediately  on  entering," 
Bays  Turner,  "  I  was  ushered  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  aga,  whom  1  found  smoking 
under  a  vine,  surrounded  by  horses,  servants, 
and  dogs,  among  which  1  distinguished  an 
EngUsh  pointer." 

There  were  in  Paleatine  many  excellent 
vineyards.  Scripture  celebrates  the  vines  of 
Sorek,  of  Sebamah,  of  .lazer,  of  Abel.  Pro- 
fane authors  mention  the  excellent  wines 
of  Gaza,  .Siirepta,  Libanus,  Saron,  Ascalon, 
and  Tyre.  Jacob,  in  the  blessing  which  be 
gave  Judah,  "  Dinding  his  foal  unto  the 
vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine, 
he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his 
clotbes  in  the  blood  of  grapes,"  Gen.  xli.t. 
11;  —  showed  the  abundance  of  vines  that 
should  fall  to  his  tot.  "  Joseph  is  a  fruitful 
bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well,  whose 
branches  hang  over  the  wall,"  Gen.  xlix.  22. 
"  To  the  northward  and  westward,"  says 
Morier,  "  are  several  villages,  interspersed 
mlh  extensive  orchards  and  vineyarus,  the 
latter  of  which  are  generally  enclosed  bv 
high  walls.  The  Persian  vine-dressers  do  all 
in  their  power  to  make  the  vine  run  up  the 
wall,  and  curl  over  on  the  other  side,  which 
they  do  by  tying  stones  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tendril.  The  vine,  particularly  in  Turkey 
and  Greece,  is  frequently  made  to  entwine 
on  trellises  around  a  well,  where,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  whole  families  collect  themselves, 
and  sit  under  the  shade." 

Noah  planted  the  vine  after  the  deluge, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
cultivated  it.  Gen.  ix.  20.  Many  are  of  opi- 
nion that  wine  was  not  unknown  before  the 
deluge;  and  that  thia  patriarch  only  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  the  vine  after  that  event, 
as  he  had  done  be/ore  it ;  but  the  fathers 
think  that  he  knew  not  the  force  of  wine, 
having  never  uaed  it  before,  nor  having  ever 
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seen  any  one  use  it.     He  vas  the  fint  ilM 

gathered  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  piuuiuJ 

it  till  by  fermentation  it  became  a  pobUa 

liquor.    Before  him  men  only  ate  the  fffti 

hke  other  fruit.     The  law  of  !tlo«e«  did  not 

allow  the  planters  of  viaey«rds  to  nt  th» 

fruit  before  the  fifth  year.   Lev.  xii.  24,  ti. 

'Ilie  IsraeUtea  were  also  required  to  iadnlB 

the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the  aUaiifcr  «a 

the  use  of  the  grapes  on  the  serentb  jwt. 

A  traveller  was  allowed  to  gather  and  «*l  dt 

grapes  in  a  nneyard  a.9  be  paned  along,  t«t 

he  was  not  permitted  to   carry  any  wij. 

Deut.  xiiii.  24.     TTje  scarcitv  of  mB^e^ 

ciaUy  wood,  in  most  part.s  ot  the  eail,iia 

great,  that  they  supply  it   with  eia^llni 

capable  of  burning ;  cow-dung  dried,  mk. 

parings  of  fruits,  withered  stalks  of  boia 

and  Dowers,    Matthew   vi.  30.      Vine-t«%i 

are  particularly  mentioned  as  used  for  &gl 

in  dressing  their   food,    by   D'.\rrie 

Koque,   and  others  :     Esekiel   say*, 

parable  of  the  ^nne.  used  figuratively  fi 

people  of  (iod,  "  Shall  wood  be  taken 

to  do  any  work  ?     Or  wiU  men  Lake  a 

it  to  hang  any  vewel  thereon?    Bebol 

cast  into  the  fire  for  fuel,"  Ezekiel  xt.  },  t 

"  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,"  saiih  our  Uei 

"  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch"  of  the  nt 

"  and  Ls  withered :   and  men  gather  tlsa 

and  cast  them  into   the  fire,  and  the; 

burned,"  John  xv.  6. 

VINEGAR,  fon.  Num.  vi.  3 ;  Rath 
Psalm  Uix.  21  j  Prov.  x.  26;  xxr.  30 
Matt,  rxvii.  48  ;  Mark  xv.  36  ;  John 
30 ;  an  acid  produced  by  a  second  ft 
tion  of  \nnous  liquors.  The  law 
Nazarite  was  that  he  should  "  separate 
self  from  wine  and  strong  drink,  and  ibntd 
drink  no  vinegar  of  Mrinc.  nor  ^-ul($v  « 
strong  drink,  nor  any  liquor  of  irn|ci' 
This  is  e.xaclly  the  eatac  prohtbilidn  lit 
was  given  in  the  case  of  John  the  Bi^ 
tist,  Luke  i.  15,  a&ov  koI  trimps  •*  ^ 
wine  and  gikera  he  shalj  not  drink  S 
briating  hcjuor,  says  Jerum,  is  called 
whether  made  of  corn,  apples.  haocT, 
or  other  fruits.  One  of  the  fmir  jsmi 
drinka  among  the   .'\'  .  I     . 

called  sakar,  which  -  ^ 
in  general,  but  especially  duic  wint  rj» 
the  original  word,  probably,  we  h»f»  • 
term  cider  or  aider,  which,  amoni;  tt».ti* 
aively  means  tlie  fermented  juice  of  iff* 
Vinegar  was  u.sed  by  har\-e»terj  for  »« 
refreshment,  Boaz  told  Ruth  ihit  <« 
might  come  and  dip  her  bread  in 
with  his  people.  Pliny  says,  "  .lerfc 
vis  M  rrfnfferando."  It  made  a  very 
beverage.  It  was  (generally  dilnhd  b1 
water.  When  very  strong,  it  a&rtiri  * 
teeth  disagreeably.  Prov.  x.  26-  In  Piwrt* 
XXV.  20,  the  singing  of  songt  to  a  Is^ 
heart  is  finely  compared  to  the  w»W* 
or  coUuctation  between  vinegar  lai  i** 
untimely  mirth  to  one  in  anxiety  «en« 
to  exasperate,  and  as  it  were  pit  iaf»» 
ment  by  the  intrusion. 
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«  emperor  Peseeiiniu*  Niger  gave  orders 
that  hii  Koldiers  ahoiild  drink  nuthing  but 
▼ioegar  on  their  marches.  That  which  the 
Roman  toldicrti  oflfcred  to  our  Saviour  at  his 
rrurifixion,  was,  probably,  the  vinegar  they 
made  use  of  for  their  own  drinking.  Con- 
■tantine  the  <ireat  allowed  them  wine  and 
rinegar  alternately,  every  day.  This  vinegar 
wa«  not  of  that  sort  which  we  uae  for  lalads 
and  sauces ;  but  it  was  a  tart  wine  called 
prtfa.  or  »<Ta.  They  make  great  use  of  it  in 
Spain  und  Italy,  in  harvest-time.  They  use 
it  alii)  in  Holland,  and  on  ship-board,  to  cor- 
rect the  ill  tattle  of  the  water. 

VIPER,  nVBH.  Job  XX.  16 ;  Isaiah  xxx.  6 ; 
H>.  5 ;  fx>'>«.  Matthew  iii.  7 :  xii.  34 :  xxiii. 
33 :   Luke  iii.  7 ;  Acta  xxvui.  3  :  a  scrncnt 
Auned  for  the  venomousncs.s  of  its  bite,  which 
is  one  uf  the  mo»t  dangerous  poisons  in  the 
Anim:i]  kingdom.     So  remarkable,  says  Dr. 
Mead,  \\M  the  viper  been  for  its  venom,  that 
lli«  remotest  antiquity  made  it  an  emblem  of 
what  is  hurtful  and  desirurtive.   Nay,  so  ter- 
rible WHS  the  nature  of  these  creatures,  that 
tbvy  were  very  commonly  thought   to  be 
«cnt  •»  vxecutioncni  of  divine   vengeance 
tipon  munkind,  for  enormous  crimes  which 
bad  escBUcd  the  course  of  justice.     An  in- 
re  of  such  an  opinion  as  this  we  have  in 
history  of  St.  Paul,  Acta  rxviii.,  whom 
people  of  Melita,  when  they  saw  the  viper 
iMip  upon  his  hand,  presentlv  concluded  to 
^  be  a  murilercr;  and  as  readily  made  a  god 
Hof  him  when,  in.stead  of  having  his  hand 
^r  inflamed,  or  falling  down  dead,  one  or  other 
of  which  is  UHually  the  effect  of  the<$e  biles, 
he  without  any  harm  shook  the  reptile  into 

(the  fire  :  it  being  obvious  enough  to  imagine 
th^t  he  must  stand  in  a  near  relation  at  least 
%Q  the  tfod*  themselves,  who  could  thus  com- 
mand the  meisengen  of  their  vengeance,  and 
cuuntcrwork  the  effects  of  such  powerful 
•gcntii. 

VISION,  the  act  of  seeing  ;  but,  in  scrip. 

ture.   It   generally   signifies   a   supernatural 

ap(»caroiicc,  either  by  dream  or  in  reality,  by 

trhich  I  iud  made  known  his  will  and  pleasure 

I      to  thouc  to  whom  it  wat  vouchsafed.  Acts  ix. 

BlO.  lUi  xvi.  9i  xxvi.  13;  3  Cor.  xii.  I.  Thus, 

^in  the  earliest  times,  to  patriarchs,  prophets, 

and  holy  men  God  sent  angels,  he  appeared 

to  them  himself  by  night  in  dreams,  he  illu- 

inated  their  minds,  he  made  bis  voice  to 

heard  by  them,   he  sent  them  ecstasies, 

•nd  inui-ijwrted  them   beyond   themselves, 

anii  made  them  hear  ihingH  that  eye  had  not 

n,  ear  hnd  not  heard,  and  which  had  not 

catered  into  the  heart  of  man.    The  Lord 

•bowed  himself  to  Moses,  and  spoke  to  him 

ben  he  wiu  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Jeaus 

brist  manifested  himself  to  his  apostles,  in 

transfiguration  upon  the  mount,  and  on 

i  other  occasions  after  his  resurrection. 

api>cared  to  .\braham  un<ler  the  form 

of  three   travellers ;    he  showed   himself  to 

saiah  and   Kzekiei,  in  the  gplenduur  of  his 

l^lory.   Vision  is  also  used  for  the  prophecies 

asritten  by  the  prophets.     The  btulific  vision 


denote?  the  act  of  angels  and  glorified  spiritd 
beholdinK  in  heaven  the  unveiled  splendours 
of  the  Ixjrd  Jehovah,  and  privileged  to  con- 
template his  perfections  and  plans  in  and  by 
himself. 

VCMJAl  ION.  or  CALLING,  is  a  gracious 
act  of  God  in  Christ,  by  which,  through  his 
word  and  Spirit,  he  calls  forth  sinful  men, 
who  are  liable  to  condemnation  and  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  sin,  from  the  condition 
of  the  animal  life,  and  from  the  pollutions 
and  corruptions  of  this  world,  2  Tim.  i.  9{ 
Matt.  xi.  2S;  1  Peter  ii.  9,  10;  (Jal.  i.  4; 
2  Peter  ii.  20;  Rom.  x.  13—15  ;  1  Peter  iii, 
19;  Gen.  vi.  3,  unto  "the  fellowship  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  of  his  kingdom  and  ita 
benefits;  that,  being  united  unui  him  aa 
their  head,  they  may  derive  from  him  life, 
sensation,  motion,  and  a  plenitude  of  every 
spiritual  blessing,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
their  own  sal\'ation,  1  Cor.  i.  9;  Gal.  ii.  30; 
Kph.  i.  3.  6;  2  Thesa.  ii.  13,  U.  The  end 
intended  is,  that  they  who  have  been  called 
answer  by  faith  to  God  and  to  Christ  who 
give  the  call,  and  that  they  thus  become  th« 
covenanted  people  of  (lod  through  Christ 
the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  and, 
after  having  become  believers  and  parties  to 
the  covenant,  that  they  love,  fear,  honour, 
and  worship  liod  and  Christ,  render  in  all 
things  obedience  to  the  divine  precepts  "  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  and  tliat 
by  this  means  they  '*  make  their  calling  and 
election  sure,"  Prov.  i.  24  ;  Heb.  iii.  7;  Rev. 
iii.  20;  Eph.  ii.  11 — 16;  Titus  iii.  8;  Deut. 
vi.  4,  5 :  Jer.  xxxii.  38,  39 ;  Luke  i.  74,  75 ; 
2  Peter  i.  I,  10.  The  glory  of  God.  who  is 
supremely  wise,  good,  merciful,  just,  and 
powerful,  is  so  luminously  displayed  in  this 
communication  both  of  his  grace  and  glory, 
aa  deser\'e(lly  to  raise  intoyraoturous  ndmi- 
ration  the  minds  of  angels  ana  of  men,  and 
to  employ  their  loosened  tongueji  in  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  Jehovah,  Hev.  i  v.  8 — 1 1 ; 
v.  8 — 10.     See  Calling. 

VOW,  a  promise  made  to  God,  of  doing 
some  good  thing  hereafter.  The  use  of  vowra 
is  observable  throughout  scripture.  When 
Jacob  went  into  Mesopotamia,  he  vowed  to 
God  the  tenth  of  his  cetate,  and  promised  to 
offer  it  at  Bethel,  to  the  honour  of  liod. 
Gen.  xxviii.  'it.  Moses  enacts  several  bws 
for  the  regulation  and  execution  of  vows, 
A  man  might  devote  himself,  or  his  children, 
to  the  Lord.  Jephthah  devoted  hii  daugh- 
ter. Judges  xi.  30,  31.  Samuel  was  voweaor 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  be- 
fore his  birth,  by  his  pious  mother  Hannah ; 
and  was  really  offered  to  him,  to  serve  in  the 
tabernacle,  I  Sam.  i.  21,  &c.  If  a  man  and 
woman  vowed  themselves  to  the  Lord,  they 
were  obliged  to  adhere  strictly  to  his  service, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  vow;  but 
in  some  cases  they  might  be  redeemed.  A 
man  from  twenty  years  of  age  till  sixty,  jjavo 
fifty  shekels  of  silver  ;  and  a  woman,  thirty. 
Lev.  xx\'ii.  3.  From  the  age  of  five  years  to 
twenty,  a  man  gave  twenty  shekels,  and  a 
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irotnsn  ten ;  frotn  n  month  old  to  five  yeaw, 
thejr  gaw  fur  a  boy  five  sheketo,  and  for  a  girl 
three.  A  man  of  sixty  yean  old,  or  upwards, 
gave  fifteen  shekels,  and  a  woman  of  the 
•ame  age  gave  ten.  If  the  person  waa  poor, 
and  could  not  procure  thia  sum,  the  priest 
imposed  a  ransom  upon  him,  according  to 
his  abilities.  If  any  one  had  vowed  an  ani- 
mal that  wan  clean,  he  had  not  the  liberty  of 
iwleeming  it,  or  of  exchanging  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  Lord.  If  it  was 
an  unclean  animal,  and  such  as  was  not 
allowed  to  be  sacrificed,  the  priest  made  a 
valuation  of  it ;  and  if  the  proprietor  would 
redeem  it,  he  added  a  fifth  part  to  the  value, 
by  way  of  forfeit.  They  did  the  same  in 
proportion,  when  the  thing  vowed  was  a 
iioune  or  a  field.  They  conlil  not  devote  the 
first-bom,  because  in  their  own  nature  they 
belonged  to  the  Lord,  Lev.  sxvii.  2S,  29. 
Whatever  was  devoted  by  way  of  anuthema, 
could  not  be  redeemed,  of  whatever  nature  or 
quality  it  was.  An  animal  was  put  to  death, 
and  other  things  were  devoted  for  ever  to 
the  I./ard.  The  consecration  of  Naxaritea 
was  R  particular  kind  of  vow.  The  vows 
and  pniinises  of  children  were  void,  of  course, 
except  they  were  mliiied  cither  by  the  express 
or  tacit  consent  of  their  parents.  It  waa  the 
same  with  the  vows  of  a  married  woman  t 
they  were  of  no  validity,  except  confirmed 
by  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  her  hus- 
band. Num.  XXX.  But  widows,  or  liberated 
wives,  were  bound  by  their  vows,  whatever 
they  were. 

Whosoever  invokes  the  awful  name  of 
God  to  witness  any  untruth,  knowing  it  to 
he  such,  is  guilty  of  taking  it  in  vain,  (hir 
Lord  did  not  mean  to  preclude  solemn 
appeals  to  heaven,  whether  oaths  or  vows, 
in  courts  of  justiWt,  or  in  important  compacts. 
For  an  oath,  or  appeal  to  the  Greatest  of  all 
beings,  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness 
a  transaction,  and  to  punish  falsehood  or 
perjury,  is  necessary,  for  putting  an  end  to 
all  strife  or  controversy  among  men,  to  pro- 
mote confirmation  or  security  of  property, 
Heb.  vt.  16.  And  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  tjod,  swearing  by  Himself,  <len. 
xxii.  15  ;  Heb.  vi.  17,  18 ;  and  by  the  example 
of  the  patriarchs  and  saints  of  old ;  thus 
Abraham  swore  by  the  most  high  God,  Cre- 
ator of  heaven  and  earth,  Gen.  xiv.  22  ;  the 
transjordanitc  tribes,  by  the  God  of  Gods  the 
Lord,  Joshua  xxii.  22.  And  the  law  pre- 
scribed, "Thou  shall  fear  the  Lord  thy  trod, 
and  serve  him,  and  shall  swear  by  his  name." 
Deal.  vi.  13.  And  afterwards,  "All  .ludali 
rejoiced  at  the  oath,  for  they  had  sworn  unto 
the  Lord  with  a  loud  voice,  with  all  their 
heart,  and  sought  him  with  their  whole 
desire  :  and  He  was  found  of  them ;  and  the 
Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about,"  2  Chron. 
XT.  14,  15.  And  a  highly -gifted  apostle 
uses  thft  following  most  solemn  asseveration, 
"The.  God  and  Father  of  our  Ijord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  blessed  for  evermore,  knowcth 
that  I  lie  not,"  2  Cor.  .\i.  31.      See  the  vows 


of  the  priests  and  l<erile«,  to  pirt 
strange  wives,  Ezra  x.  5 ;  and  to  take 
usury  from  their  brethren,  Neh.  x-  29. 
Paul  also  vowed  a  vow,  which  he  p« 
Acts  xviii.  IS  J  xxi.  23.  thirLord. 
re-enacted  the  law,  while  he  g\iard 
the  abuse  of  it,  by  prohibiting  all 
common  conversation,  an  a  profanation 
of  (Jod'.t  name,  where  that  was  irrf 
used,  or  where  any  of  his  works  was  suli 
tuted  instead  of  the  awful  and  terrible  n 
of  the  Lord,  which  the  Jews,  through  raa 
■titious  dread,  at  length  ceased  to  uk,  a 
misinterpretation  of  Deut.  xxvjii-  5S: 
I  say  unto  you,  .Swear  not  at  all,"  in  coi 
conversation,  by  any  of  your  usual  oaj 
"  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throi 
nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool;" 
For,  by  the  detestable  casuistry  of 
scribes  and  pharisees,  some  oaths  were  n 
oned  binding,  others  not,  sm  we  learn  fi 
the  scouel ;  thus,  to  swear  by  the  temple, 
altar,  neaven,  &c.,  they  considered  as 
binding :  but  to  swear  by  the  gold  of 
temple,  bv  the  gift  on  the  altar,  &c.,  tl 
considered  as  binding ;  the  absurdity 
impiety  of  which  practice  in  well  expom 
our  Lord  in  Matt,  xxiii.  16 — 22, 

VULG.\TE,  a  very  ancient  Latin  tram 
tion  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  only  one  ( 
church  of  Rome  acknowledges  to  oe  autb 
tic.  Tlie  ancient  Vulgate  of  the  Old  Te 
mcnt  was  translated,  almost  word  for  m 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  ' 
author  of  the  version  is  not  known.  It 
a  longtime  known  by  the  name  of  the  Its 
or  old  version  ;  as  being  of  very  great  a 
quity  in  the  Latin  church.  It  was  the  a 
mon,  or  vulgar  version,  before  St.  Jei 
made  a  new  one  from  the  Hebrew  origii 
with  occasional  references  to  the  ^eptuagil 
whence  it  has  its  name  Vulgate.  Nobilj 
in  155S,  and  F.  Morin.  in  IC2S,  gave  | 
editions  of  itj  pretending  to  hare 
and  re-coUated  it  from  the  ancients 
cited  it.  It  has  since  been  retoucl 
the  correction  of  St.  Jerom;  and 
roi.Tture  of  the  ancient  Italic  Tetsion, 
some  corrections  of  St.  Jerom,  that  is 
called  the  Vulgate,  and  which  the  cotmdl 
Trent  has  declared  to  be  authentic.  It 
this  Vulgate  alone  that  is  used  in  the  Rod 
church,  excepting  some  passages  of  the 
cient  Vulgate,  which  were  left  in  the  M 
sal  and  the  Psalms,  and  which  are  still  v 
according  to  the  old  Italic  versioD. 
Jerom  declares  that,  in  his  remal  of 
Itabc  version,  he  used  great  care  and  circa 
spoction,  never  ^-arjing  from  that  vertion " 
whfn  he  thought  it  raisrepresented 
sense.  But  as  the  Greek  copies  to  wludi 
had  access  were  not  so  ancient  «» those  * 
which  the  Italic  version  had  l>cen 
learned  authors  have  been  of  opi 
would  have  been  mucli  better  it 
lectcd  all  the  copies,  and,  by 
them,  have  restored  tliat  iranslai 
original  purity.     U  is  pbun  thai  be 
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completed  this  work,  and  that  he  even  left 
some  faults  in  it,  for  fear  of  varying  too 
much  from  the  nncient  version,  since  he 
renders  in  his  eaminentariea  Bome  words 
otherwise  than  he  has  done  in  his  translation. 
This  version  was  not  introduced  into  the 
church  but  hy  deffrtes.  for  fear  of  ofl'ending 
weak  persons.  Huiinus,  notwithstanding 
his  enmity  to  St.  Jerom,  and  his  ha\'ing 
exclaimed  iniich  against  thj.-t  performance, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  prefer  it  to  the  vulgar 
or  Italian.  This  translation  gained  at  last  so 
great  an  authority,  hy  the  approbation  of 
pope  Gregory  I.,  and  his  declared  preference 
of  it  to  every  other,  that  it  was  subsequently 
brought  into  public  use  tlu'ough  all  the  west- 
em  churches.  Although  it  was  not  regarded 
as  authentic,  e.tcept  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
it  is  certainly  of  some  <ise,  aa  serving  to  illus- 
trate several  passages  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

The  two  principal  popish  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  are  those  of  pope  Sixtua  V.  and 
Clement  VIII. :  the  former  was  printed  in 
159(),  after  pope  Sistus  had  collected  the 
most  ancis;nt  msh.  and  best  printed  copicSj 
summoned  the  most  learned  men  out  of  all 
the  n.itions  of  the  Christian  world,  assembled 
a  congregation  of  cardinals  for  their  assist- 
ance ancJ  counsel,  and  presided  over  the 
whole  himself.  'I'hia  edition  was  declared  to 
be  corrected  in  the  very  best  manner  possible, 
and  published  ^vith  a  tremendou.i  excom- 
munication agai;ist  every  per.<<on  who  should 
presume  ever  afterwards  to  alter  the  least 
particle  of  the  edition  thus  authentically 
promulgated  by  his  holiness,  sitting  in  that 
chair,  in  qud  Petri  ciint  putestas,  «t  eTcellit 
auctoritas.  The  other  edition  was  published 
in  1593,  by  pope  Clement  VIII.;  which  wna 
BO  different  from  that  of  Sixtus,  as  to  con- 
tain tAVo  thou.«and  variations,  some  of  whole 
verses,  and  many  others  clearly  and  de- 
signedly contradictory  in  sense  ;  and  yet  this 
edition  is  also,  ex  cnthnhd,  jironounecd  as 
the  only  authentic  one,  and  enforced  by  the 
same  sentence  of  escomraunication  vvitfi  the 
former.  Clement  suppressed  the  edition  of 
his  predecessor ;  so  that  copies  of  the  Si.xtine 
Vulgate  are  now  very  scarce,  and  have  long 
been  reckoned  among  literary  rarities.  f>ur 
learned  countryman,  Dr.  James,  the  cele- 
brated correspondent  and  able  co-adjutor  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  rel.ites,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  hard  student,  the  delight  which 
he  experienced  on  unexpectedly  obtaining  a 
Sixtine  copy ;  and  he  used  it  to  good  and 
effective  pnrpose  in  his  very  clever  book, 
entitled  *' Belhm  Papule"  in  which  he  has 
pointed  out  numerous  additions,  omissions, 
contradictions,  and  glaring  differences  be- 
tween the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions. 
All  the  popish  champions  are  exceedingly 
shy  about  recognising  this  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  the  productions  of  two  such 
infallible  personages ;  and  the  boldest  of 
thoni  wish  to  represent  it  as  a  thing  of 
11X17 


nought.  Out  it  is  no  light  matter  tliua  to 
tamper  with  the  word  of  <jod. 

The  Romanists  generally  hold  the  Vulgate 
of  the  New  Testament  preferable  to  the 
common  Oreek  text ;  because  it  is  this 
alone,  aod  not  the  Greek  text,  that  the 
council  of  Trent  has  declared  authentic : 
accordingly  that  church  has,  as  it  were, 
adopted  this  edition,  and  the  mests  read  no 
other  at  the  altar,  the  preachers  quote  no 
other  in  the  j)ulpit,  nor  the  divines  in  the 
schools.  Yet  some  of  their  best  authors, 
F.  Bouhours  for  instance,  own,  that  among 
the  differences  that  are  found  between  the 
common  Ureekand  the  Vulgate,  there  are 
some  in  which  the  Greek  reading  appears 
more  clear  and  natural  than  that  of  the 
Latin  ;  so  that  the  second  might  be  corrected 
from  the  first,  if  the  holy  see  should  think 
fit.  But  those  differences,  taken  in  general, 
only  consist  in  u  few  syllables  or  words ; 
they  rarely  concern  the  sense.  Besides,  in 
some  of  the  most  considerable,  the  Vulgate 
is  authorized  by  several  ancient  manuiicripts. 
Bouhours  .spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
giving  a  French  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament according  to  the  Vulgate.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  at  the  time  the  ancient  Italic  or 
Vulgate  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made,  and  at  the  time  it  was  afterwards 
comnared  with  the  Greek  manuscripts  by 
St.  Jerom,  as  they  were  then  nearer  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  they  had  more  accurate 
Greek  copies,  and  those  better  kept,  than 
any  of  those  used  when  printing  was  invented. 

"  Highly  as  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  extolled 
by  the  church  of  Rome,"  saj-s  Michaelis, 
'"  it  was  depreciated  beyond  measure  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  several 
learned  Protestants,  whose  example  has  been 
followed  by  men  of  inferior  abilities.  At  the 
restoration  of  learning,  when  the  faculty  of 
writing  elegant  liatin  was  the  highest  accom- 
plishment of  a  scholar,  the  Vulgate  vras 
regarded  with  contempt,  aa  not  written  with 
classical  purity.  But  after  the  Greek  mnnu- 
acripls  were  discovered,  their  reaiiings  were 
preferred  to  those  of  the  Latin,  becau.ie  the 
New  Testament  was  writteu  in  Greek,  and 
the  Latin  was  only  a  version  \  but  it  was  not 
considered  that  these  fireek  manuscripts 
were  modern  in  comparison  of  those  originals 
from  which  the  Latin  was  taken  j  nor  was  it 
known  at  that  time,  that  the  more  ancient 
the  Greek  manuscripts  and  the  other  versions 
were,  the  closer  was  their  agreement  with 
the  Vulgate.  Our  ablest  writers,  such  as  Mill 
and  Bengel,  have  been  induced  by  F.  Simon's 
treatise  to  abandon  the  opinion  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  have  ascribed  to  the  Latin 
Vidgate  a  value  perhaps  greater  tlian  it  de- 
serves." 

VULTURE,  rrKl,  and  n«-i.  l*v.  xi.  14 ; 
Isaiah  xxxiv.  15 ;  a  large  bird  of  prey,  some- 
what resembling  the  e-iglc.  There  are  seve- 
ral birds  of  the  vulturine  kind,  which,  though 
they  differ  much  in  respect  to  colour  and 
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dimensions,  yet  are  all  eaalr  disdngoiahed 
by  their    naked  heads,  ana  beaks  partly 


sttaight  and  partly  crooked.    They  are  fre- 
quent in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  many  parte  of 


AfJrica  and  Aaa.  They  hare  a  moat  iadeS- 
cate  Toradty,  preyi^  more  noon  euiioB 
dian  lire  »»ii»mU  Tbey  were  aedued  an- 
dean in  tibe  Leritieal  coostitution. 
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WALDENSES,  WALLENSES,  or  ALBI- 
OENSES.  the  Vandois,  or  inhalntants  of  die 
beantifol  valleys  of  the  Alps,  between  Italy 
and  Provence.  Many  have  sopposed  that 
they  derived  their  name  from  Peter  Waldo, 
or  \aldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  in  the  twelfkh 
century,  and  one  of  their  leaders  and  pa- 
trons; but  their  history  has  been  traced 
considerably  farther  back,  which  has  led 
others  to  snppiose  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
deiived  his  name  from  them,  as  Peter  the 
Waldensian,  or  Peter  of  the  ValleyB.  The 
learned  Dr.  Allix,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Churches  of  Piedmont,"  gives  this  account : 
For  three  hundred  years  or  more,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  attempted  to  subjugate  the 
chtu'ch  of  Milan  under  his  jurisdiction ;  and 
at  last  the  interest  of  Rome  grew  too  potent 
for  the  church  of  Milan,  planted  by  one  of 
the  disciples ;  insomuch  that  the  bishop  and 
the  people,  rather  than  own  their  jurisdiction, 
retired  to  the  valleys  of  Lucerne  and  An- 
grogne,  and  thence  were  called  Vallenses, 
VV'allenses,  or.  The  People  in  the  Valleys. 
From  a  confession  of  their  faith,  of  the  early 
date,  A.  D.  1120,  we  extract  the  following 
particulars :  1.  That  the  scriptures  teach  that 
there  is  one  God,  almighty,  all-wise,  and 
all-good,  who  made  all  things  by  his  good- 
ness ;  for  he  formed  Adam  in  his  own  image 
and  likeness ;  but  that  by  the  envy  of  the 
devil  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  that  we 
are  sinners  in  and  by  Adam.  2.  That  Christ 
was  promised  to  our  fathers,  who  received 
the  law ;  that  so,  knowing  by  the  law  their 
unnghteousness  and  insufficiency,  they 
might  desire  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  satisfy 
for  their  sins,  and  accomplish  the  law  by 
himself.  3.  That  Christ  was  bom  in  the 
time  appointed  by  God  the  Father ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  time  when  all  iniquity  abounded, 
that  he  might  show  us  grace  and  mercy,  as 
being  faithful.  4.  That  Christ  is  our  life, 
truth,  peace,  and  righteousness ;  as  also'our 
pastor,  advocate,  and  priest,  who  died  for 
the  salvation  of  all  who  believe,  and  is  risen 
for  our  justification.  5.  That  there  is  no 
mediator  and  advocate  with  God  the  Father, 
save  Jesus  Christ.  C.  That  after  this  life 
there  are  only  two  places,  the  one  for  the 
saved,  and  the  other  for  the  damned.  7-  That 
the  feasts,  the  vigils  of  saints,  the  water 
which  they  call  holy,  as  also  to  abstain  from 
flesh  on  certain  days,  and  the  like,  but  espe- 
cially the  masses,  are  the  inventions  of  men, 
and  ought  to  be  rejected.  8.  That  the  sacra- 
ments are  signs  of  the  holy  thing,  visible 
forms  of  the  invisible  grace ;  and  that  it  is 
good  for  the  faithful  to  use  those  signs  or 
visible  forms ;  but  that  they  are  not  essen- 
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till  to  ahratioD.  9.  That  there  are  no  oder 
ncramenta  but  baptism  and  the  Lard's  sim- 
per. 10.  That  we  oof^ht  to  honour  ik 
aecular  powers  by  subjection,  ready  ot)e£- 
ence,  and  paying  of  tribnte.  On  the  nb- 
ject  of  inant  b^itism,  they  hdd  difeeit 
opinions,  as  Chri^ians  do  in  the  present  dij. 

For  bearing  this  noble  testimony  igvut 
the  church  of  Rome,  these  pious  pemkwtR 
for  many  centuries  the  subjects  ot  a  motf 
cruel  persecution ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury tne  pope  iostitated  a  crusade  agaJHt 
them,  and  they  were  pursued  with  a  £By 
perfectly  diaboucaL  Their  (nincijdes,  bw- 
ever,  continued  unsabdoed,  and  at  tbe  He- 
formation  their  descendants  were  rediaHd 
among  the  Protestants,  with  whom  they  vet 
in  doctrine  so  congenial ;  but  in  the  tent- 
teenth  century  the  names  of  persecution  sm 
agun  rekindled  against  them  by  the  owit; 
of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  revocation  of  die 
edict  of  Nantz,  about  fifteen  thoiHal 
perished  in  the  prisons  of  Pignerol,  bende 
g^reat  numbers  who  perished  among  tk 
mountains.  They  received,  however,  ^ 
powerful  protection  and  support  of  Eoghi' 
under  William  III.  But  stul  the  house  i 
Saxony  continued  to  treat  them  as  heretiR 
and  they  were  oppressed  by  a  variety  of  end 
edicts. 

When  Piedmont  was  subjected  to  Fma 
in  1800,  the  French  Government,  Buonapuo 
being  first  consul,  placed  them  on  the  as 
plan  of  toleration  with  the  rest  of  Fnaee; 
but  on  the  return  of  the  king  of  Saidimo 
Genoa,  notwithstanding  the  intercessioo  d 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  old  perseodiif 
edicts  were  revived  in  the  end  of  181*;  li 
though  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  bt 
and  faggot  as  aforetime,  their  wtnbip  i» 
been  restrained,  and  they  were  not  ol^ 
stripped  of  all  employments,  but,  by  i  a* 
providential  circumstance  only,  saved  6a 
a  general  massacre,  t^ince  then  thejkR 
been  visited  by  some  pious  and  beoeToiat 
Englishmen:  and  the  number  of  WakkoA 
or  Vaudois,  has  been  taken  at  nineteen  An- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  ten,  besides  abfl> 
fifty  families  residing  at  Turin. 

Mr.  Milner  very  properly  connetti  Ht 
people  with  the  Cathari,  or  FauUcians,of  d« 
seventh  century,  who  resided  chieJyiBik 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  who,  in  the'tsiBk 
century,  according  to  this  N-aluable  histoiiA 
received  a  great  accession  of  members  fr* 
the  learned  labours  and  godly  seal  of  I^ 
Waldo,  a  pious  man  of  unusual  leamiof  ^ 
a  layman  at  that  period.  His  thoitfhts  Uaf 
turned  to  divine  things  by  the  sumoi  deitk 
of  a  friend,  he  appli^  himself  to  the  M^ 
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the  scripture*,  and  tru,  according  to  Mr. 
Milncr,  the  first  who,  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
translated  the  Bible  into  a  modern  lan((uage. 
Waldo  was  rich,  and  distributed  hiit  wealth 
amonK  the  puur,  and  with  it  tiie  bread  of 
life,  which  endeared  him  to  the  lower  classes  j 
and  it  was  prohaljly  the  great  increase  of 
these  pious  people,  in  consequence  of  his 
exertions,  which  brought  upon  them  the 
horrible  crusade  in  the  next  centur}'.  This 
waa,  however,  wholly  on  account  of  theii 
pretended  heresies, — their  bitterest  enemies 
Dearinji  teiitimony  to  the  purity  of  their  life 
ttmi  manners.  Thus  a  pontifical  inquisitor, 
quoted  by  Usher,  says,  "  These  heretics  are 
known  by  their  manners  and  conversation  ; 
for  they  are  orderly  and  modest  in  their  be- 
haviour and  deportment ;  they  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  pride  in  their  dress  ;  they  are 
chaste,  temperate,  and  sober  ;  they  seek  not 
to  amasa  riches  ;  they  abstain  from  anger ; 
and,  even  while  at  work,  are  either  leaniintf 
or  teaching."  i^eysithus,  another  popish 
writer,  says  of  them,  "  Their  heresy  excepted, 
they  generally  live  a  purerlife  than  other  (/hris- 
tians."  Liclenstenius,a  Dominican,  says,  "  In 
morals  and  life  they  are  good  ;  true  in  words ; 
unanimous  in  brotherly  love ;  but  their  faith 
ia  incorrigible  and  vile,  as  I  have  shown  yon 
in  my  treatise."  But  most  remarkable 
u  the  testimony  of  Reinerus.  an  inquisitor 
of  t)ie  iliirleenth  century  :  "  Of  all  the  secU 
which  have  been,  or  now  exist,  none  is  more 
injunouf  to  the  church,  (that  is,  of  Home,) 
for  three  reasons:  I.  Bccanse  it  is  more 
ancient.  8ome  say  it  has  continue<l  from 
the  time  of  iSilvester  ;  othera,  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles.  2.  Because  it  is  more  gene- 
ral. There  is  scarcely  any  country  into 
which  this  sect  has  not  crept.  3.  Because 
all  other  heretics  excite  horror  by  the  great- 

of  their  bla.>iphemies  against  God  j  but 

have  a  great  appearance  of  piety,  as 

tbev  live   jusiiy   before   men.  and   believe 

(igntly  all   things  concerning  God,  and  all 

articles   which    are   contained  in    the 

AR,  or  WARFARE,  the  attempt  to  de- 
ode  a  contest  or  difference  between  prince*, 
atatr*,  or  large  bodies  of  people,  by  resorting 
to  extensive  acta  of  violence,  or,  as  the  phrase 
is,  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  llebrtMri  were 
formcrlr  a  very  warUke  nation.    The  book* 

luform  us  of  their  war*  display  neither 

nee  nor  flattery :  but  are  writings  in- 

by  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom. 

r  warriors  were  none  of  those  fabulous 
berocs  or  professed  conquerors,  whose  busi- 
ness It  was  to  ravage  citie^i  and  provinces, 
and  to  reduce  foreign  nations  under  their 
dominion,  merely  for  the  sake  of  governing, 
or  purchasing  a  name  for  themselves.  They 
were  commonly  wise  and  %'aliant  generaU, 
raised  up  by  (iod  "  to  light  the  battles  of  tiie 
Lord,"  and  to  exterminate  his  enemies.  ^>uch 
were  Jo«hua,  Caleb,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Sam- 
son, David,  Josiah,  and  the  Maccabees, 
whose  names  alone  arc  their  own  sufficient 
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encomiiuna.  Their  wan  were  not  under- 
taken upon  slight  occasion*,  or  performed 
with  a  handful  of  people.  I'nder  Joshua 
the  affair  was  of  no  lesa  importance  than  to 
make  himself  master  of  a  vast  country  which 
God  liad  given  up  to  him  ;  and  to  root  out 
several  powerful  nations  that  God  had  de- 
voted to  an  anathema:  and  to  vindicate  an 
offended  Deity,  and  human  nature  which 
had  been  debased  by  a  wicked  and  corrupt 
people,  who  had  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities.  I'nder  the  Judges,  the  mat- 
ter was  to  assert  their  liberty,  by  sbakLng  off 
the  yoke  of  powerful  tyrants,  who  kept  them 
in  subjection.  Under  Saul  and  David  the 
same  motives  prevailed  to  undertake  war ; 
and  to  these  were  added  a  further  motive,  of 
making  a  conquest  of  such  province*  a*  God 
had  promised  to  liis  people.  Far  was  it  from 
their  intention  merely  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  Philistinef,  the  Ammonites,  the  .Moab- 
ites,  the  Idumeans,  the  .\rabians,  the  Syrians, 
and  the  several  princes  that  were  in  posses- 
sion of  those  countries.  In  the  later  time*  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,we  observe 
their  kings  bearing  the  shock  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  Asia,  of  the  kings  of  .■\ssyria  and 
Chaldea,  Shahnaneser,  Sennacherib,  Esar- 
haddon,  and  Nebucbadnezear,  who  made  the 
whole  east  tremble.  Under  the  .Maccabees 
a  handful  of  men  opposed  the  whole  power 
of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  against  them  main- 
tained the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  who  had  a 
design  both  against  their  religion  and  liberty. 
In  still  later  times,  with  what  courage,  intre> 
pidity,  and  constancy,  did  they  sustain  the 
war  against  the  Roman*,  who  were  then 
masters  of  the  world  ! 

We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  wan 
among  the  Hebrews  :  some  were  of  obliga. 
tion,  as  being  expressly  commanded  by  the 
Lord ;  but  othera  were  free  and  voluntary. 
The  first  were  such  as  God  appointed  them 
to  undertake  :  fur  example,  agoinfit  the  Ama- 
lekites  and  the  Canaanites,  which  were  na- 
tions devoted  to  an  anathema.  'I*hc  othen 
were  undertaken  by  the  captains  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  revenge  some  injuries  offered  to  the 
nation,  to  punish  some  insults  or  offences, 
or  to  defend  their  allies.  Such  waa  that 
which  the  Hebrews  made  against  the  city  of 
Gibcah,  and  against  the  trine  of  Benjamin, 
which  would  support  them  in  their  fault ; 
that  which  David  rtij. '  '  -t  the  Ammon- 
ites, whose  king  h.i<  i  his  ambassa- 
dors: and  that  of  Ji^>..,..>  .s«ajiist  the  king* 
of  the  Canaanitea,  to  protect  the  Gibeonitea. 
Whatever  reasons  authorize  a  nation  or  a 
prince  to  make  ivar  against  another,  obtained, 
likewise,  among  the  Hebrews ;  for  alt  the 
laws  of  iMoses  sup|i08«  that  the  IiirBeiiles 
might  make  war,  and  might  defend  them- 
selves, against  their  eneiuie^i.  When  a  war 
was  resolved  upon,  all  the  |>eople  that  were 
capable  of  bearing  anns  were  collected  toge- 
ther, or  only  part  of  them,  according  as  the 
exigence  of  the  existing  case  and  the  ncces* 
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»itv  and  importance  of  tTie  enterprise  re- 
ou'ired.  For  it  does  not  appear  that,  before 
tne  reign  of  Wiag  David,  there  were  any 
regular  troops  or  magazines  in  Israel.  A 
general  rendeivous  was  appointed,  a  review 
WH  made  of  the  tteople  hj  tribes  and  hy 
families,  and  then  tiiey  marched  against  the 
enemy.  ViTien  Saul,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  was  informed  of  the  cruel  proposal 
that  the  Ammonites  had  made  to  the  men  of 
the  city  of  (labeith-Gilead,  he  cut  in  pieces 
the  oxen  belonging  to  his  plough,  and  sent 
them  through  the  country,  raying, "  Wlioso- 
erer  Cometh  not  forth  after  Saul  and  Samuel, 
to  the  relief  of  Jabe^h-Gilead.  so  shall  it  be 
done  unto  his  oxen,"  1  Sam.  xi.  7-  Inancicnt 
times,  those  that  went  to  war  generally  car- 
ried their  own  provisionH  along  with  them, 
or  they  took  them  from  the  enemy.  Hence 
these  wars  were  generally  of  short  continu- 
ance ;  because  it  was  hardly  possible  to  sub- 
list  a  large  body  of  troops  for  a  long  time 
with  such  provisions  as  every  one  carried 
along  with  him.  When  David,  Jesse's 
younger  son,  stayed  behind  to  look  after  his 
father's  flocks  while  his  elder  brothers  went 
to  the  wars  along  with  Saul.  Jesse  sent  David 
to  carry  provisions  to  bis  brothers,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  13.  We  suppose  that  this  way  of  mak- 
ing war  prevailed  also  under  Joshua,  the 
Judges,  Saul,  David  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  who 
were  successors  to  Rehobuam  and  Jeroboam, 
and  under  the  Maccabees,  till  the  time  of 
Simon  Maccabeus,  prince  and  High  Priest 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  mercenary  troops,  that 
18,  soldiers  who  received  pay,  1  Mac.  xiv.  32. 
Every  one  also  provided  his  oivn  arms  for 
the  war.  The  kings  of  the  Hebrews  went 
to  the  wars  in  person,  and,  in  earlier  times, 
fought  on  foot,  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  their 
soldiers;  no  horses  being  used  in  the  armies 
of  Israel  before  David.  The  officers  of  war 
among  the  Hebrews  were  the  general  of  the 
array,  ami  the  princes  of  the  tribes  or  of  the 
families  of  Israel,  besides  other  princes  or 
captains,  some  of  a  thousand,  some  of  a 
hundred,  scirae  of  fifty,  and  some  of  ten, 
men.  They  had  also  their  scribes,  who  were 
n  kind  of  commissaries  that  kept  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  troops :  and  these  had  others 
under  them  who  acted  by  their  direction. 

Military  fartilications  were  at  first  nothing 
more  than  a  trench  or  ditch,  dug  round  a 
few  cottages  on  ii  hill  or  mountain,  together 
with  the  mound,  which  was  formed  by  the 
sand  dug  out  of  it ;  except,  perhaps,  there 
might  have  sometimes  been  an  elevated 
scaffolding  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
stones  with  the  greater  effect  against  the 
enemy.  In  the  age  of  Moses  and  Joshtm,  the 
walls  which  surrounded  cities  were  elevated 
to  no  inconsiderable  height,  and  were  fur- 
nished with  towers.  The  art  of  fortification 
was  encouraged  and  patronized  by  the  He- 
brew kingfi,  and  Jerusalem  was  always  well 
defended,  especially  Mount  Zion.  In  later 
^imes  the  temple  itself  was  used  as  a  castle 


Tlie  principal  parts  of  a  fortifiestii 
I .  The  wall,  which,  in  some  in 
triple  and  double.  3  Chron.  xxrii.  5 
were  commonly  made  lofty  and  broad,  so 
to  be  neither  readily  passed  over  nor  hroka 
through,  Jcr.  li.  58.  The  main  wall 
nated  at  the  top  in  a  parapet  for  the  aceoi 
modution  of  the  soldiers,  which  opened 
intervals  in  a  sort  of  embrasures,  so  t* 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  fighting  w 
missile  weapons.  2.  Towers,  which  w 
erected  at  certain  distances  from  each  oth 
on  the  top  of  walls,  and  ascended  to  a  grt 
height,  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  flat 
ana  were  surrounded  with  a  parapet,  vhi 
exhibited  openings  similar  to  those  in 
parapet  of  the  walls.  Towers  of  this  kii 
were  erected,  likewise,  over  the  gates 
cities.  In  these  towers  guards  were  I 
constantly  stationed ;  at  least,  this  waa 
case  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  It  waa  til 
business  to  make  known  anything  that 
discovered  at  a  distance ;  and  whenever  thi 
noticed  an  irruption  from  an  enemy,  they  hh 
the  trum|>et,  to  arou»e  the  citisens,  3 
xiii.  34  ;  xviii.  26,  27 ;  2  Kings  ix.  17—1! 
Nahum  ii.  1:2  Chron.  xvii.  2.  TowH 
likewise,  which  were  somewhat  larger 
sice,  were  erected  in  different  parts  of 
country,  particularly  on  places  which  w 
ele\'ated ;  and  these  were  giiarded  by  a  mi 
tary  force.  Judges  viii.  9.  17  ;  ix.  46,  49.  5 
Isaiah  xxi.  6 ;  liab.  ii.  1 ;  Hosea  v.  S ;  Ji 
xxxi.  6.  We  find,  even  to  this  day,  that  t 
circular  edifices  of  this  sort,  which  are  »l 
erected  in  the  solitudes  of  Arabia  Felix,  ba 
their  ancient  name  of  castles  or  toirei 
3.  The  walla  were  erected  in  such  a  way 
to  curve  inward ;  the  extremities  of  the 
conseouently,  projected  outwards,  and  fo 
a  kind  of  bastions.  The  object  of  fonai 
the  walls  so  as  to  present  such  proiectioi 
was  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  tne  besie 
city  to  attack  the  assailants  in  flank 
leara  from  the  history  of  Tacitns,  that  tl 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  its  bei 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  were  buUt  in  til 
manner.  These  projections  were  introduced! 
king  Uzziab,  B.C".  810,  and  are  siibsequeid 
mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  16.  4.  The 
of  a  fosse  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  iai 
ants  of  a  city  to  increase  the  elevatioo  tl 
walls,  and  of  itself  threw  a  serious 
in  the  way  of  an  enemy's  approach, 
XX.  15;  Isaiah  xxvi.  1  ;  Neh.  iii.  S: 
slviii.  13.  The  fosse,  if  the  situation  of 
place  admitted  it,  was  filled  withi 
was  the  ease  at  Babylon.  5.  The  ^ 
at  first  made  of  wood,  and  were  smaHl 
They  were  constructed  in  the  manner  of 
doors,  and  were  secnred  by  means 
bars.  Subsequently,  they  were 
and  stronger ;  and,  in  order  to  pre 
being  burnt,  were  covered  with  pl«t« 
brass  or  iron.  The  bara  were  covered  ia 
same  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  tl 
cut  asimder ;  but  it  waa  sometime* 
that  they  were  made  wholly  of  JroaT 
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ban  mm  aecnred  bj  a  sort  of  loek.  Psalm 
CTii.  16 :  laaiah  xlv.  Z. 

Previously  to  commcDcing  wnr,  the  hea- 
then natiotu  consulted  oracles,  iroothxayera, 
necromancers,  and  also  the  lot,  which  was 
■scertained  by  ahooting  arrows  of  diiTcrent 
colour*.  I  Sam.  xxviii.  1 — lO;  Isaiah  xli.  31 
— 24;    Esek.   XXV.   11.      The    Hebrews,    to 
whom  things  of  this  kind  were  interdicted, 
were  in  the  habit,  in  the  early  port  of  their 
history,  of  inquiring  of  God  by  means  of 
Urim  and  Thummim,  Judges  i.  1 ;  xx.  37,  38 ; 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  2 ;  xxnii.  6 ;  xxx.  8.     After  the 
time  of  David,  the  kings  who  reigned  in 
Palestine  consulted,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent characters  which  they  sustained,  and  the 
fwlinga  which    they  exercised,   sometimea 
true  prophets,  and  sometimes  false,  in  respect 
to  the  issue  of  war,   1   Kinifs  xxii.  6 — 13; 
3    King*  xix.  3,  Sec.      Sacrifices  were  also 
aBena,  in  reference  to  which  the  soldier* 
w«n  nid  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
wv,  laaiah  xiii.  3 ;  Jer.  vi.  4 ;  h.  37  ;  Joel  iii. 
9  •  Obad.  I .    There  are  instances  of  formal 
declarations  of  war,  and  •ometimes  of  pre- 
rious  negociations,  3  Kings  xiv.  8  ;  3  Chron. 
XXV.  37  :  Judges  xi.  12 — 38 ;  but  ceremonies 
of  this  kind  were  not  always  observed,  3  Sam. 
X.  1 — 12.     When  the  enemy  made  a  audden 
incursion,  or  when  the  war  was  imexpectedly 
commenced,  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  peo- 
ple bv  messengers  rapidly  Kent  forth,  by  the 
•ound   of  warlike   trumpets,    by   standards 
Aotting  on  the  loftiest  places,  by  the  clamour 
of  many  voices  on  ihemountnins,  that  echoed 
from  summit  to  summit,  Judges  iii.  37 :  vi. 
34 :  vii.  33 ;  xix.  39.  30 ;    1   Sam.  xi.  7,  8  ; 
baiah  v.  26 ;  .Tiii.  3 ;  xviii.  3  ;  x\x.  1 7 ;  xbx.  3 ; 
Izii.    10.      Military  expeditions    commonly 
cmnnienced  in  the  spring.  3  Sam.  xi.  1.  and 
vera  continued  in  the  stmimer.  but  in  the 
arinter  the  aoldiera  went  into  quarters,     'llie 
firm  persuasion  that  <^iod  fights  for  the  good 
■oinBt  the  wicked,  discovers  itself  in  the 
(Md  Te«tamcnt,  and  account*  for  the  fact. 
tluit.  not  only  in  the  Hebrew,  but  also  in  the 
Arabic.    Synac,    and    Chaldaic    langruages, 
wordn.  which  originally  signify  justice,  inno- 
cence, or  upright ncss,  signify  likewise  vic- 
tory :  and  that  words,  whose  ustul  meaning 
ie  kojustice  or  wickedne**,  also  mean  defeat 
or  overthrow.     The  same   may  be  said  in 
rmptct  to  words  which  signify  help  or  aid, 
ianamucb   a*  the  nation  which   conquered 
received  aid  from  God,   and   God  was  its 
Wiper,  Psalm  vii.  9 ;  ix.  9 ;  xx.  6 ;  xxvi.  1 ; 
XXXV.  24  :  xliii.  1 ;  xliv.  5  ;  bixv.  3  ;  buvi.  13  i 
IXTviii.  9;  Ixxxii.  8;  1  Sam.  xiv.  45;  3  Kings 
T.  1 :  Isaiah  lix.  17 ;  Hab.  iii.  8. 

liie  attack  of  the  orientals  in  battle  has 
■hrays  been,  and  is  to  thin  day.  charac- 
lamed  by  vehemence  and  impetuosity.  In 
eaaa  the  enemy  sustain  an  unaltered  front, 
they  retreat,  but  it  is  not  long  before  they 
return  Hgain  with  renewed  ardour.  It  was 
!'  ice  of  the  Roman  armiea  to  stand 

order  of  battle,  and  to  receive  the 
maocK.  ut  their  opposers.     To  this  practice 
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there  are  allnsionain  the  following  paasUM: 
1  Cor.  xvi.  13;  Gal.  v.  I ;  Eph.  vi.  14;  Phil, 
i.  37:  iTbess.  iii.  8;  3  Tbeas.  ii.  IS.    The 
Greek*,  while  they  were  yet  three  or  four 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy,  commenced 
the   song  of   war;    romething    resembliny 
which  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xx.  21.   llicy  then 
raised  a  shout,  which  was  also  done  among 
the  Hebrews,  1  Sam.  xvii.  52;  Joshiu  vi.  6; 
laaiah  v.  29,  30;  xvii.  13;  Jer.  iv.  19;  xxv. 
30.     Tlie  war-shout  in  Judges  vii.  30,  waa 
as  follows,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon."     In  some   instances   it   seems   to 
have  been  a  mere  yell  or  inarticulate  cry. 
The  mere  march  of  armies  with  their  weapons, 
chariots,  and  trampling  courser*,  occasioned 
a  great  and  confused  noise,  which  ia  com- 
pared by  the  prophets  to  the  roaring  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  dashing  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, Isaiah  xvii.  12,  13;  xxviii.  2.     The  de- 
scriptions of  battlen  in  the  Bible  are  very 
brief ;  but  although  there  is  nothing  especially 
8aid,in  respect  to  the  order  in  which  the  bat- 
tle commenced  and  was  conducted,  there  i* 
hardly  a  doubt  that  the  light-armed  troops, 
as  was  the  case  in  other  nations,  were  the 
first  in  the  engagement.   The  main  body  fol- 
lowed them,  and,  with  their  spears  extend- 
ed, made  a  rapid  and  impetuous  movement 
upon  the  enemy.    Hence  swiftness  of  foot  in 
a  soldier  is  mentioned  as  a  ground  of  great 
commendation,  not  only  in  Homer,  but  in 
the  Bible,  3  Sam.  ii.  19 — 24  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  8 ; 
Psalm  xviii.  33.    Those  who  obtained  the 
victory  were  intoxicated  with  joy  ;  the  shout 
of    triumph  resounded  from  mountain   to 
mountain.  Iiaiah  xlii.  1 1 ;  Iii.  7,  8 ;  Jer.  I.  2  s 
Exek.  vii.  7:  Nahum  i.  15.     The  whole  of 
the  people,  not  excepting  the  women,  went 
out  to  meet  the  returning  conqueror*  with 
singing  and  with  dancing.  Judges  xi.  34 — 37 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  7.    Triumphal  song*  were 
uttered  for  the  living,  and  elegies  for  the 
dead,  3  Sam.  L  17.  18 ;  3  Chron.  xjcxv.  25; 
Judges  V.  1 — 31 ;  Exod.  xv.  1 — 31.     Monu- 
ments in  honour  of  the  victory  were  erected, 
3  Sam.  viii.  13;  Psalm  Ix.  1 ;  and  the  arms 
of  the  enemy  were  hung  up  as  trophies  in 
the  tabernacle.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10;  3  King*  xi. 
10.     The  soldier*  who  conducted  themselves 
meritoriously  were  honoured  with  present*, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  entcrmg   into 
honourable  matrimonial  connexions,  Joshua 
xiv;   1   S.am.  xvii.  35;  xxviii.  17;  2  Sam. 
xviii    11.     See  AaMixs,  and  Aaxs. 

WATER.  In  the  sacred  scriptures,  bread 
and  water  are  commonly  mentioned  a*  the 
chief  support*  of  human  life ;  and  to  pro- 
vide a  tufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  u*e,  and  to  deal  it  out  to  the 
thirsty,  are  among  the  phncinal  cares  of 
an  oriental  householder.  The  .Vioabites  and 
Ammonites  are  reproached  for  not  meeting 
the  IsraeUtes  with  bread  and  water ;  that  ia, 
with  proper  refreshments,  Deut.  xxxiii.  4. 
Nabal  aajra  in  an  insulting  manner  to  David'* 
mesaengers,  "  Shall  I  then  take  my  bread 
and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  thai  I  have 
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killed  for  my  shearer*,  nnd  give  it  unto  inen 
whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be  ? "  1  Sam. 
xxv.  U.    To  furnish  travellers  with  water 
ia,  even  in  present  times,  reckoned  of  so 
great  importance,  that  many  of  the  eastern 
philanthropist*   have    been   at   considerable 
expense   to   procure  ihem   that   enjoyment. 
The  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  general 
aspect    of    the    oriental    unions,    require 
numerous    fountains   to    excite  and   sustain 
the    languid    powers    of    vegetation;     and 
the   sun,    burning   with   intense    heat   in   a 
cloudless  sky,  demands  for  the  fainting  in- 
I  habitants  the  verdure,  shade  and  coolness, 
I  which  vegetation   produces.      Hence  foun- 
1  tains  of  living  water  are  met  with  in  the 
I  towns  and  villascs,  in  the  fields  and  Rjirdens, 
tUid   by  the   liiaes  of  the  roads  and   of  the 
[beaten  tracks  un   the  mountain;);  and  a  cup 
of  cold  water    from  these  wells  is  no  con- 
temptible  present.      "Fatigued   with   heat 
and   thirst,"   says   Carne,  "  we  came  to  a 
few  cottages  in  a  palm  wood,  and  stopped 
to  drink  of  a  fountain  of  delicious  water. 
In   this    northern   climate   no   idea  can   be 
farmed  of  the  luxury  of  drinking  in  Egypt : 
little  appetite  for  food  is  felt;   hut  when, 
after  crossing  the  burning  sands,  you  reach 
the   rich  line  of   woods  on   the   brink   of 
the  Nile,  and  pluck  the  fresh  limes,  and, 
mixing  their  juice  with  Egyptian  sugar  and 
the  soft  river  water,  drink  repeated  bowls  of 
lemonade,  you  feel  that  every  other  pleasure 
of  the  senses  must  yield  to  this.    One  then 
perceives  the  beauty  and  force  of  those  similes 
in  scripture,  where  the  sweetest  emotions  of 
the  heart  are  compared  to  the  as«uagiitg  of 
thirst  in  a  thirsty  land."     In  Arabia,  equal 
attention  is  paid,  by  the  wealthy  and  benevo- 
lent, to  the  refreshment  of  the  traveller.   On 
one  of  the  mountains  of  .\rabia.  Niehuhr  found 
three  little  reservoirs,  which  are  always  kept 
full  of  fine  water  for  the  use  of  passengers. 
These  reservoirs,  which  are  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  square,  and  from  five  to  seven 
feet  high,  are  round,  or  pointed  at  tbe  top, 
of  mason's  work,  having  only  a  small  open- 
ing in  one  of  the  sides,  by  which  they  pour 
water  into  them.    Sometimes  he  found,  near 
these  places  of  Arab  refreshment,  a  piece  of 
a  ground  shell,  or  a  little  scoop  of  wood,  for 
lifting  the  water.    The  same  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  travellers  is  manifested  in  Egypt, 
where  public  buildings  are  set  apart  in  some 
of  their  cities,  the  business  of  whose  inha- 
bitants is  to  supply  the  passenger  with  wa- 
ter free  of  expense.     Some  of  these  houses 
make  a  very  handsome  appearance ;  and  the 
persons  appointed  to  wait  on  the  passengers 
arc  required  to  have  some  vessels  of  copper, 
curiously  tinned  and  filled  with  water,  al- 
ways ready  on  the  window  next  the  street. 
Some  of  the  Mohammedan  villagers  in  Pa- 
lestine, not  far  from  Nazareth,  brought  Mr- 
Buckingham  and  his  party  bread  and  water, 
while  on  horseback,  without  even  Ijeing  ao- 
hcited  to  do  so ;  and  when  they  halted  to 
accept  it,  both  compliments  ana  blessings 
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were  mutually  interrhanged.     "  Ilncv  I 

every  other  part  of  Nubia,"  aaya  Bnreli 
"  the  thirsty  traveller   finds,  at  short 
tance.s,  water  jars  placed   by  the 
under   a   low   roof.      Every   villa^ 
small  monthly  stipend  to  some  per 
these  jars  in  the  morning,  and  again  ( 
evening.      The   same    custom    pteviilsl 
I'pper  Egypt,  but  on  a  larger  scale :  t__ 
there  are  caravanserais  often  found  oesr  tkl 
wells  which  supply  travellers  with  wittr* 
In  India  the  Hindoos  go  sometimes  a  gtot 
way  to  fetch  water,  and  then  boil  it,  dut  it 
may  not  be  hurtful  to  travellers  that  are  hot; 
and  after  this  .<itand  from  morning  till  iu|%l 
in  some  great  road,  where   there   ««  neither 
pit  nor  ri\-\det,  and  offer  it  in  honour  of  tbeff 
goda,  to  be  drunk  by  the  passengers.    Tbia 
necessiuy  work  of  charitjr  in  these  hot  cm»- 
tries  seems  to  have  been  practiced  amoM  At 
more  pious  and  humane  .lews  ;  and  otirLori 
as-sures  them,  that  if  they  do  this  in  his  uat, 
they  shall  not  lose  their  reward .    H ence  a  e^ 
of  Water  is  a  present  in  the  east  of  great  1 
though  there  are  some  other  refreil 
a  superior  quality.     It  is  still  the 
siness  of  the  females   to   supply 
with  water.     From  this  drudgery, 
the  married  women  are  exempted, 
when  single  women  are  wanting.    Tlie  fa»- 
per  time  for  drawing  water  in  those  banni( 
chmates  is  in  the  morning,  or  when  tbe  M 
is  going  down ;  then  they  go   forth  to  De- 
form that  humble  office  adorned  with  iW 
trinkets,  some  of  which   are  often  of  gnC 
value.     Agreeablr  to  thw  custom  Rebwa 
went  instead  of  her  mother  to  fetch  rua 
from  the  well,  and  the  sCTvani  of  AbniK 
expected  to  meet  an  unmarried  femak  tbn 
who  might  prove    a  suitable   match  fiorb 
master's  son.    In  the  East  Indies,  the«e»a 
alao  draw  water  at  the  public  wells,  at  In 
becca  did,  on  that  occasion,  for  tnreflsv 
their  servants  and   their   cattle ;  and  m^ 
of  no  mean  rank  literally  illustrate  the  (•• 
duct  of  an  unfortunate  pr^v —^  <"  the  ft*- 
ish  history,  by  performii  '.ct%  ^  » 

menial,  2  Sam.  xiii.  8.      J    _    ug  woos 

of  (luierat  daily  draw  water  from  ibtwA 
and  carry  the  jars  upon  the  head  ;  b«  ll»« 
of  high  rank  carry  them  upon  the  shooik 
In  the  same  way  Rebecca  carried  her  piki*. 
and  probably  for  the  same  i«uon.  Un* 
she  was  the  daughter  of  an  eaaten  p(»B< 
Gen.  .xxiv.  45. 

Water  sometimes  signifies  tbe  eleaot  d 
water,  (irn.  i.  lo  ;  and,  mctaphohcalir, O*- 
ble  and  afflictions.  Psalm  bjx.  1.  "h  * 
language  of  the  proiil<-iu  >■  -•^-^  ..»•.,..»'«; 
a  great  multitude  i 
Rev.  xvii.  IS.  Wai 
posterity.  Num.  xx»r.  7';  tnahl 
for  the  clouds.  P«alra  civ.  3.  Wi 
times  stand  for  t«ars,  Jtr  ix.  ., 
ordinance*  of  the  t^osprl.  iMiah'i 
6,  7 ;  Iv.  I  ;  John  vii.  37,  38. 
waters"  denote  unlawful  iihiwin  ^ 
strange  women,  IVor.  ix.  17,    Thtl 
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rapnMCDeil  nrith  liaving  forsaken  the 
fuuntain  of  tiving  water,  to  quench  their 
thirst  at  liroken  ciolernB,  Jut.  ii.  13 ;  that  is, 
with  harinjt  (jiiitted  the  wonhip  of  (iod  for 
the  worship  of  false  and  lidiculous  deities. 
Waten  of  Meribab,  or  the  waters  of  strife, 
were  so  called  because  of  the  quarrcllina  or 
eonlcntiuti  and  murmuring  of  the  Israelites 
•g&inst  Muses  and  agitiast  God.  When  they 
came  to  Kadesh,  and  there  happened  to  be  in 
want  of  water,  they  made  a  sedition  against 
him  and  his  brother  Aaron,  Numbers  xx. 
1,  Ace.  L<  |Kjn  this  occasion  Moses  committed 
that  great  sin  with  which  God  was  so  much 
displeased,  that  he  deprived  him  of  the 
honour  of  introducing  his  people  into  the 
land  of  promise. 

Wax,  ;3n,  Psalm  xxii.  14,  Ixviii.  2,  xcvii. 
S  ;  Micah  i.  4.  Thus  the  LXX.  throughout, 
■T^«,  and  Vulgate  crra  ;  so  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt  but  thii  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word :  and  the  idea  of  the  root  appears  to 
be  soft,  melting,  yielding,  or  the  like,  which 
properties  are  not  only  well  known  to  belong 
to  wax,  Ixit  ore  also  intimated  in  all  the 
|MMagea  of  scripture  in  which  this  word  oc- 
curs. 

W.AYFARING  MEN.  In  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world  there  were  no  public  inns 
or  taverns.  In  those  days  the  voluntary 
■ihibitiun  of  hospitality  to  one  who  stood  in 
need  of  it  was  highly  honourable.  The 
glory  of  an  open-hearted  and  generous  hos- 
pitality continued  even  after  public  inns  or 
Caravanserais  wer«  erected,  and  continues  to 
this  day  in  the  cast.  Job  sxij.  7;  xxxi,  17; 
Gen.  xviii.  3—9;  six.  2—10;  Esod.  ii.  id; 
Judges  .\ix.  2 — 10;  Acts  xvi.  !5j  xvii.  7; 
xxriii.  7 ;  Matt.  xxv.  35  ;  Mark  ix.  41 ;  Rom. 
xii.  13;  I  Tim.  iii.  2;  v.  10 ;  Heb.  siii.  2. 
Buckingham,  m  his  "Travels  among  the 
Arab  I'ril^cs,"  says,  "  A  foot-passenger  could 
make  his  way  at  little  or  no  expense,  us  tra- 
vellers and  wayfarers  of  every  description 
hall  at  the  sheikh's  dwelling,  where,  what- 
erer  may  be  the  rank  or  condition  of  the 
■tranger,  before  any  questions  are  a<ked 
him  a*  to  where  he  comei  from,  or  whither 
he  u  going,  coffee  is  served  to  him  from  a 
large  pot  always  on  the  fire;  and  a  meal  of 
hrrail,  milk,  oil,  honey,  or  butter,  is  set  be- 
fore hiin.  for  wliich  no  payment  is  ever  de- 
manded or  even  expected  by  the  host,  who, 
in  this  manner,  feeds  at  le»«t  twenty  persons 
on  an  average  every  day  lu  the  year  from  his 
own  purse ;  at  least,  I  could  nut  learn  thnt 
he  was  remunerated  in  any  manner  for  this 
-  ■zpenditore,  though  it  is  considered  as  a 
•eceesary  consequence  of  his  situation,  as 
chief  of'^  the  community,  that  he  should 
maintain  this  ancient  priictice  of  hospitality 
to  strangers. — We  had  been  directed  to  the 
boose  of  Eesa,  or  Jesus.  Our  horses  were 
taken  into  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  and 
unburdened  of  their  saddles,  without  a 
aingle  question  being  asked  on  either  side ; 
and  It  was  not  until  we  had  seated  ourselves 
our  intention  to  remain  hcu>  for  the 
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night  was  communicited  to  the  master  of 
the  house  :  so  much  is  it  regarded  a  matter 
of  course,  that  tho.-te  who  have  a  huu«e  to 
shelter  themselves  in,  and  food  to  partake 
of,  should  stiare  those  comforts  with  way. 
farers."  'Ilie  paswge  in  Isaiah  xxxy.  H, 
"  The  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall 
not  err  therein,"  receives  eiucidation  from 
some  of  the  accounts  of  mo(}ern  travellers. 
Irwin,  speaking  of  his  passing  througli  the 
deserts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  in  his 
going  from  Upper  Epypt  to  Cairo,  tells  us, 
that,  after  leaving  a  certain  valley,  which  he 
mentions,  their  road  lay  over  level  ground. 
•*  .\»  it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibdity  to 
find  the  way  over  these  stony  flats,  where 
the  heavy  foot  of  a  ramel  leaves  no  impres. 
sion,  the  different  bands  of  robbers,"  wild 
Arabs,  he  means,  who  freijuent  thut  desert, 
"  have  heaped  up  stones  at  unequal  distance* 
for  their  direction  through  this  desert.  We 
have  derived  great  assistance  from  the  rob- 
bers in  this  respect,  who  are  our  guides  when 
the  marks  either  fail,  or  are  unintelligible  to 
us."  "  It  was  on  the  24th  of  March,"  says 
Hoste,  "  that  I  departed  from  Alexandria  for 
Hosetta :  it  was  a  good  day's  journev  thither, 
over  a  level  country,  but  a  perfect  desert,  so 
that  the  wind  plays  with  the  sand,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  road.  We  travel  first  aix 
leagues  along  the  sea-coast ;  but  when  we 
leave  this,  it  is  about  six  leagues  more  to 
Rosetta,  and  from  thence  to  the  town  there 
are  high  stone  or  bark  pillars,  in  a  line, 
according  to  which  travellers  direct  their 
journey." 

W.\Y{?,  in  Bcripttire,  means  conduct :  for 
example ;  "  Make  your  paths  straight." 
The  paths  of  the  wicked  are  crooked.  To 
forsake  the  ways  of  the  I/ord,  in  to  forsake 
his  laws.  Ways  also  signifies  custom,  man- 
ners, and  way  of  life  :  "  All  flesh  liad  cor- 
rupted his  way  upon  the  earth,"  Gen.  vi.  12  j 
XIX.  31  ,•  Jer.  xsxii.  ig.  The  way  of  the  liOrd 
cxpres.*cs  bis  conduct  to  us  :  "  .My  thonghta 
are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  wave 
my  w,iyii,  saith  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  Iv.  8.  Vfe 
find  through  the  whole  of  scripture  thii  kind 
of  exprcs'fions  :  Hie  way  of  peace,  of  justice, 
of  iniquity,  of  truth,  of  darkness.  To  go  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,  Joshua  xxiii  U,  signi- 
fies 'lying  and  the  grave.  A  hard  way  repre- 
sents  the  way  of  sinners,  a  way  of  impiety, 
Judges  ii.  19.  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the 
Way,  John  xiv.  0,  becatise  it  is  by  him  alone 
that  believers  obtain  eternal  life,  and  an 
entrance  into  heaven,  'llie  Psalmist  says, 
"  Thou  wilt  ihow  me  the  path  of  life," 
Ptalm  xvi.  1 1 ;  that  is.  Thou  wilt  raise  my 
body  from  death  to  life,  and  conduct  me 
to  the  place  and  state  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness. When  a  great  prince  in  the  east 
sets  out  on  a  journey,  it  is  usual  to  send  a 
party  of  men  before  him,  to  clear  the  way. 
The  state  of  those  countries  in  every  age, 
where  roads  are  almost  unknown,  ^nd,  frum 
Hhe  want  of  cultivation,  in  many  parts  over- 
grown with  tiramhlea,  and  other  tborni 
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pUnts,  which  renders  traveUing,  especiaDy 
with  a  laree  retinue,  very  inconiinodioua, 
TCquirea  this  precaution.  'Hie  emperor  of 
Hindoftui,  in  his  progress  through  his  do- 
minions, ai  described  in  the  narrative  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  embassy  to  the  court  of  Delhi, 
was  preceded  by  a  very  great  company,  sent 
before  him  to  cut  up  the  trees  and  bushes, 
to  level  and  smooth  the  road,  and  prepare 
their  place  of  encampment.  Balin,  who 
•wayea  the  imperial  sceptre  of  India,  had 
itve  hundred  chosen  men,  in  rich  Uvery, 
with  their  drawn  sabres,  who  ran  before 
him,  proclaiming  his  approach,  and  clearing 
the  way.  Nor  %vas  this  honour  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  reigning  emperor  ;  it  waa 
often  shown  to  persons  of  royal  birth. 
When  an  Indian  princess  made  a  visit  to  her 
father,  the  roads  were  directed  to  be  repair- 
ed, and  made  clear  for  her  journey;  fruit 
treat  were  planted,  water  vessels  placed  in 
the  road  (iac.  and  great  illuminations  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Bruce  gives 
nearly  the  same  account  of  a  journey,  which 
the  king  of  Abyssinia  made  througn  a  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  chief  magistrate  of 
every  district  through  which  he  had  to  pass 
was,  by  his  office,  obUged  to  have  the  roads 
clearea,  levelled,  and  smoothed ;  and  he 
mentions,  that  a  magistrate  of  one  of  the 
districts,  having  failed  in  this  part  of  his 
duty,  was,  together  with  his  son,  immedi- 
ately put  to  death  on  the  spot,  where  a 
thorn  happened  to  catch  the  gartnent,  and 
interrupt  for  a  motnent  the  progress  of  his 
majesty.  I'hts  custom  is  easily  recognised 
in  that  beautiful  prediction  :  "  The  voice  of 
him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  tiod.  Every  val- 
ley shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the 
crooked  shall  bt  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain  i  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  «ee  it  toge- 
ther, for  the  mouth  of  the  lAttd  hath  spoken 
it,"  Isai.  xl.  3 — 5.  We  shall  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  form  a  more  clear  and  precise  idea, 
from  the  account  which  Diodurus  gives  of 
the  marches  of  Scmiramis,  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Babylon,  into  Media  and  Persia. 
In  her  march  to  Ecbatane,  says  the  histo- 
rian, she  came  to  the  Zarcean  mountain, 
which,  extending  many  furlongs,  and  being 
full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hollows, 
could  not  be  passed  without  taking  a  great 
compass.  Being  therefore  deairoiuj  of  leav- 
ing an  everlasting  TDcmorial  of  herself,  as 
well  as  of  shortening  the  way,  she  ordered 
the  precipices  to  be  digged  down,  and  the  hoi- 
Iowa  to  be  filled  up  i  and  at  great  expense  she 
made  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  road ; 
which  to  this  day  is  called,  from  her,  the  road 
of  Semiramis.  Afterwards  she  went  into 
Persia,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  Asia 
subject  to  her  dominion :  and  wherever  she 
went,  she  ordered  the  mountains  and  the  pre. 
cipices  to  be  levelled,  aad  raised  causeways 
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in  the  plain  conntry,  and  at  a  greati 
made  tee  ways  passable.  Whatever 
in  this  story,  the  following  stateme 
titled  to  the  fullest  credit :  "All 
tentates  have  their  precuraora  and  ; 
of  pioneers  to  clear  the  road,  by  i 
obstacles,  and  filling  up  the  ravines  i 
hollow  ways  in  their  route.  la  the 
Mogul  splendour,  the  emperor  can 
hills  and  mountains  to  be  levelled,  and  I 
valleys  to  be  filled  up  for  his  convenies 
This  beautifully  illuatratea  the  figaratirel 
guage  in  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  j 
when  every  valley  shall  be  exalted, ) 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  I 
crooked  !<hall  be  made  straig^ht,  andt 
places  plain." 

WEAVING     The  combined 
ning  and  weaving  are  among  the  fin 
tials  of  civilized  society,  and  we  fin  ' 
be  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  fabula 
of  Penelope's  web,  and,  still  more,1 
quent   allusions  to   this    art    in  the 
writings,  tend  to  show  that  the  fabric 
of  cloth  from  threads,  hair,  &c.,  is  a  ^ 
ancient  invention.      It   has.   howerer, 
other  useful  arts,  undergone  a  vaxt  j 
sion  of  improvements,   both  as  to  I ' 
paration  of  the  materials   of  which  i 
made,  and   the   apparatus    necessary 
construction,   as  well  as   in  the   partic 
modes  of  operation  by  the  artiat.     Wear 
when  reduced  to  its  original   principle,] 
nothing  more  than  the    interlacing  of 
weft  or  cross- threads  into  the  paralld  thr 
of  the  warp,  so  as  to  tie  them  together,  i 
form  a  web  or  piece  of  cloth.    ITiis  a 
doubtless  more  ancient  than  that  of 
ning :  and  the  first  cloth  vna  what  ve  i 
call  matting,  that  is,  made  by  weav 
ther  the  Hhreds  of  the  bark,  or  fibr 
of  plants,  or  the  stalks,  such  as  rus 
straws.     This  is  still  the  substitute  for  cli 
amongst    most    rude   and    savage 
When  they  have  advanced  a  step 
civilization  than  the  state  of  huo 
skins  of  animals  become  scarce,  and  llf 
require  some  more  artificial  substance 
clothing,  and   which   they  can   procuff 
greater  quantities.     Wl>cn  it  was  discow 
that  the  delicate  and  short   fibres  which  i 
mals  and  vegetables  afford  could  be  so  1 
united   together    by    twisting,   as 
threads  of  any  required  length  and  i 
the  weaving  art  wasplaced  on ai 
nent  foundation.     By  the  process  i 
ning,  which  was  very  simple  in    " 
the  weaver  is    furnished   with  thr«sdi~ 
Buoerior  to  any  natural  vegetable  fibres  1 
lightness,  strength,  and  flexibihty ;  and  f 
has  only  to  combine  them  together  in 
most  advantageous  manner.    In  the  beauti 
description  which  is  given,  in  the  la»i  cli 
ter  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  of  the  do 
economy  of  the  virtuous  woman,  it  iiJ 
"  !>he  sceketh  wool  and  flax,  mi 
willingly  with  her    bands-,    the 
hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  1 
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diaufi*.  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapes- 
try." &c.  Such  ia  the  orcupation  of  females 
in  the  eaxt  in  the  present  day.  Not  only  do 
the^  employ  themselves  in  working  rich 
embroideries,  but  in  making  carpets  filled 
with  flowers  and  other  pleasing  figures.  Dr. 
Shaw  gives  us  an  account  of  the  last :  "  Car- 
pets, which  are  much  coarser  than  those 
ntim  Turkey,  are  made  here  in  ffreat  num- 
bers, and  of  all  sizes.  But  the  chief  branch 
of  their  manufactories  is,  the  making  of 
Atrl'M,  or  blankets,  as  we  should  call  them. 
The  women  alone  are  employed  in  this  work, 
(aa  Andromache  and  Penelope  were  of  old,) 
who  do  not  use  the  shuttle,  but  conduct 
erery  thread  of  the  woof  with  their  finjfers." 
Hexekiuh  says,  "  I  hare  cut  off  like  swearer 
my  life,"  Isaiah  xxr\-iii.  12.  Mr.  Manner 
■BggMts  whether  the  simile  here  used  may 
aot  nfer  to  the  weaving  of  a  carpet  filled 
with  flowers  and  other  ingenious  devices ; 
and  that  the  meaning  may  be,  that,  just  as  a 
weaver,  after  having  wrought  manv  decora- 
tiona  into  a  piece  of  carpetmg,  sudaenly  cuts 
it  off,  while  the  figures  were  rising  into  view 
freah  and  beautifid,  and  the  spectator  expect- 
ing he  would  prucced  in  his  work ;  so,  after 
a  variety  of  pleasing  transactions  in  the 
course  of  life,  U  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
tomes  to  its  end. 

WEEKS.  A  period  of  seven  days,  under 
tha  uaual  name  of  a  week,  nystv,  is  men- 
tioned as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
Gen.  vij.  4,  10;  viii.  10,  12;  mix.  27,  38. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  a  very 
ancient  division  of  time,  especially  as  the 
▼ahous  nations  among  whom  it  has  been 
noticed,  for  instance,  the  Nigri  in  Africa, 
appear  to  have  received  it  from  the  sons  of 
Noah.  The  enumeration  of  the  dap  of  the 
w«ek  commenced  at  .Sunday.  .**atiirday  was 
the  hut  or  seventh,  and  was  the  Hebrew  sab- 
bath, or  day  of  rest.  The  Iig)-ptian8  gave 
U>  the  days  of  the  week  the  same  names  that 
they  assigned  tu  the  planets.  From  the  cir- 
comstance  that  the  sabbath  was  lite  principal 
day  of  the  week,  the  whole  period  of  seven 
days  waaUkewise  called  nQtt;,ui  Syriac  mdsiv, 
in  the  New  Testament  vitiarm  and  vittaru. 
The  Jews,  accordingly,  in  designating  the 
■uccet^ve  days  of  the  week,  were  accustomed 
to  aay.  the  first  day  of  the  sabbath,  that  is, 
of  the  week  ;  the  second  day  of  the  sabbath, 
that  is,  Sunday,  .Monday,  &c.,  Mark  xvi  2, 
9i  Luke  xxiv.  i ;  John  xx.  i.  19.  In  addition 
to  the  week  of  days,  the  Jews  had  three 
tnher  seasons,  denominated  weeks.  Lev.  xxv. 
i— 17;  Deut.  xvi,  ff— 10  :  1.  The  week  of 
vceks.  It  was  a  period  of  seven  weeks  or 
forty-nine  days,  which  was  succeeded  on  the 
fiftieth  day  by  the  feast  of  penteco8t,w«KTi|«oH>, 
•*  fifty,"  Deut.  xvi.  9,  10.  2.  The  week  of 
wars.  I1>is  was  a  period  of  seven  years, 
aoring  the  last  of  which  the  land  remained 
unidlrd.  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  sabbath 
•cjsson  of  rest.  3.  1*he  week  of  seven 
itical  years.  It  was  a  period  of  forty- 
year*,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
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year  of  jubilee,  Leviticus  zxv.  1 — 32 ;  zzvi. 
34      See  Yevr 

WEIGHTS.     .See  "  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures"  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

WEL1<S.  When  the  pool,  the  fountain, 
and  the  river  fail,  the  oriental  shepherd  is 
reduced  to  the  necesnity  of  digging  wells; 
and,  in  the  patriarchal  age,  the  discovery  of 
water  was  reckoned  of  sufficient  im|)ortance 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  report  to  the 
master  of  the  flock,  who  commonly  distin- 
guished the  spot  by  an  appropriate  name. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  tnis  kind  is  re. 
corded  by  Moses  in  these  terms  •  "  And 
Isaac  departed  thence,  and  pitched  his  tent 
in  the  valley  of  Cierar,  and  dwelt  there. 
And  Isaac  digsed  again  the  wells  of  water 
which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abra> 
ham  his  father ;  for  the  Philistines  had  stop- 
ped them  after  the  death  of  Abraham ;  and 
tie  called  their  names  after  the  names  by 
which  his  father  had  called  them.  And 
Isaac's  servants  digged  in  the  valley,  and 
found  there  a  well  of  springing  water-  And 
the  herdmen  of  Cierar  did  stiive  with  Isaac's 
herdmen,  saying,  llie  water  is  ours ;  and  he 
called  the  name  of  the  well  Ezek,  because 
they  strove  with  him.  And  they  digged 
another  well ;  and  they  strove  for  liiat  also, 
and  he  called  the  name  of  it  Siinah  (opposi- 
tion) ;  and  he  removed  from  thence  and 
digged  another  well :  and  for  that  they  strove 
not ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  it  Rrhohoth 
(room) ;  and  he  said,  For  now  the  Lord  hath 
made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful 
in  the  land,"  Gen.  xrvi.  I",  &c.  "  Strife," 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  "between  the  different 
villagers  and  the  different  herdsmen  here, 
exists  still,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
and  I^t :  the  country  has  often  clianged 
masters  :  but  the  habits  of  the  natives,  both 
in  this  and  other  respects,  have  been  nearly 
stationary."  So  important  was  the  success- 
ful operation  of  sinking  a  well  in  Canaan, 
that  the  sacred  historian  remarks  in  another 
passage :  "  And  it  came  to  pasa  the  same 
day,  (that  Isaac  and  Abimelecb  had  con- 
cluded their  treaty,)  that  Isaac's  servants 
came  and  told  him  concerning  the  well  which 
they  had  digged,  and  said  unto  him.  We  have 
found  water ;  and  he'called  it  Shebah,  (the 
oath,)  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  Beer- 
shebah  unto  this  day,"  Gen.  xxvi.  33.  To 
prevent  the  sand,  which  is  raised  from  the 
parched  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  winds, 
R'om  filling  up  their  wells,  they  were  obliged 
to  cover  them  with  a  stone.  In  this  manner 
the  well  waa  covered,  from  which  the  flocks 
of  I,aban  were  commonly  watered :  and  the 
shepherds,  careful  not  to  leave  them  open  at 
any  time,  patiently  waited  till  all  the  flocks 
were  gathered  together,  before  they  removed 
the  covering,  and  then,  havmg  drawn  a  suf- 
ficient  quantity  of  water,  they  replaced  the 
stone  immediately.  'Vhe  extreme  scarcity  of 
water  m  these  and  regions,  entirely  j'utttfica 
such  vigilant  and  parsimonious  care  in  the 
management  of  this  precious  fluid  (  and  aC' 
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countB  for  the  fierce  contentions  about  the 
postiession  of  a  well,  which  so  frcuuently 
Aappened  between  the  xhepherds  of  differtnt 
BUMten.  But  after  the  auestton  of  rixht,  or 
of  poBKSsion,  was  deciued,  it  would  seem 
the  shepherds  were  often  delected  in  fraudu- 
lently watering  their  flocks  and  herds  from 
their  neighbour's  well.  To  prevent  this, 
they  secured  tlic  cover  with  a  lock,  which 
continued  in  use  so  late  as  the  days  of 
Chardin,  who  frequently  saw  such  precau> 
tions  used  in  dinerent  parts  of  Asia,  on 
account  of  the  real  scarcity  of  water  there. 
According  to  that  intelligent  traveller,  when 
the  wells  and  cisterns  were  not  locked  up, 
Some  person  was  so  far  the  proprietor  that 
no  one  dared  to  open  a  weU  or  a  cistern  but 
in  his  presence.  This  was  probably  the  rea- 
son that  the  shepherds  of  Padanaram  declined 
the  invitation  of  Jacob  to  water  the  flocks, 
before  they  were  all  assembled ;  either  they 
had  not  the  key  of  the  lock  which  secured 
the  stone,  or,  if  they  had,  they  durst  not  open 
it  but  in  the  presence  of  Rachel,  tu  whose 
father  the  well  belonged.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  siippose  the  stone  was  so  heavy  that  the 
united  strength  of  several  Mcsopotaniian 
shepherds  could  not  roll  it  from  the  uiouth 
of  the  well,  when  Jacob  had  strength  or 
address  to  remove  it  alone  ;  or  that,  though 
a  stranger,  he  ventured  to  break  a  standing 
nde  for  watering  the  flocks,  which  the  na- 
tives did  not  dare  to  do,  and  that  without 
opposition.  The  oriental  shepherds  were 
not  OD  other  occasions  so  passive,  as  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  the  men  of  Uerar  sufficiently 
proves. 

Twice  in  the  day  they  led  their  flocks  to 
the  wells ;  at  noon,  and  when  the  sun  was 
going  down.  To  water  the  flocks  was  an 
operation  of  much  labour,  and  occupied  a 
considerable  space  of  time.  It  was,  there- 
fore, an  office  of  great  kindness  with  which 
Jacob  introduced  himself  to  the  notice  of 
his  relations,  to  roll  l>ack  the  stone  which 
lay  upon  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  draw 
water  for  the  flocks  which  Rachel  tended. 
Some  of  these  wells  are  furnished  with 
troughs  and  flights  of  Htc]>s  down  to  the 
water,  and  other  contrivances  to  facilitate 
the  labour  of  watering  the  cattle,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  well  to  whtch  Rebekah  went  to 
draw  water,  near  the  city  of  Nahor,  had 
some  convenience  of  this  kind ;  for  it  is 
written,  "  Rebekah  hasted  and  emptied  her 
pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto 
the  well  to  draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his 
camels,"  Gen.  xxiv.  20.  A  trough  was  also 
placed  by  the  well,  from  which  the  daughters 
of  Jeihro  watered  his  flocks,  E.\od.  ii.  10; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  circumstances, 
was  a  usual  contrivance  in  every  part  of  the 
east.  In  modem  times,  Mr.  Park  found  a 
trough  near  the  well,  from  which  the  Moors 
watered  their  cattle,  in  the  nndy  deserts  of 
Sahara.  Dr.  .Sliaw,  H])eaking  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  .Moorish  women  in  Barbary, 
•ays,  "To  finish  th^  day,  at  the  time  of  the 
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evening,  evtn  at  the  time  that  the  womni 
out  t"  draw  water,  they  are  still  to  fit  thei 
selves  with  a  pitcher  or  goat-skin,  and  t 
their  sucking  children  behind  them, 
it  in  this  manner  two  or  three  miles  to 
water."      "  The  women    in    Pei 
Alorier,  "go  in  troops  to  draw 
place.    I  have  seen  the  elder  ones  sittiBf 
chatting  at  the  well,  and  spinning  the 
cotton  of  the  country,  Avhile  the  yoong  gi 
filled  the  skins  whicn  contain  the  water, 
which  they  all  carry  on  their  backs  into 
town."      "A    public    well,"    says   Fortu 
"without  the  gale  of  Diamonds,  in  the 
Dhuboy,  was  a  place  of  great  resort : 
most  travellers  halted  for  shade  and  refnt 
ment :  the  women  frequented  the  fountj 
and  reser^'oirs  morning  and  evening,  to  di 
water.     Many  of  the  Ciwaerat  wells  ha 
steps  leading  down   to    the  surface  of 
water;  others  have  not,  nor  do  I  recoUl 
any  furnished  with  buckets  and  ropes  for 
convenience  of  a  stranger ;  most  trarelli 
are  therefore  provided  with  tbecn,  and  I 
corras  and  religious  pilgrims  frequently  a 
a  small  brass  pot  afiixod  to  a  long  stnog 
this  purpose'./' 

WHALE,  jn  and  i»:n.  Gen.  i.  21 ;  . 
vii.  12;  Eiek.  xxsii.  3;  rrrof.  Matt.  lii 
the  largest  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
water.  A  late  author,  in  a  dissertati 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  has  proved 
the  crocodile,  and  not  the  whale,  is  spol 
of  in  Gen.  i.  21.  The  word  in  Job  m 
must  also  be  taken  for  the  crocodile, 
must  mean  some  terrible  animal,  whic 
but  for  the  watchful  care  of  divine  Pri 
dence,  would  be  very  destructive.  ( 
translators  render  it  by  dragon  in 
xxvii.  1,  where  the  propnet  givea 
to  the  king  of  Kg)'pt  :  "He  shall  i 
dragon  that  is  in  the  sea."  The  sea' 
the  river  Nile,  and  the  dragon  the  cr 
£zek.  xjucii.  3.  On  this  passage 
remarks,  "The  ^>ir\  is  not  a  whale, 

imagine;  for  a  whale   has  neither 

scales,  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  rif 
of  Egyot ;  neither  does  it  ascend  ll 
upon  the  land  ;  neither  is  it  taken  is 
meshes  of  a  net ;  all  of  which  propertift ; 
ascribed  by   Ezekiel  to  the  p;n  of  " 
Whence  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  a  whale  I 
is  here  spoken  of.  but  the  crocodile, 
rick  supposes  David,  in  Psalm  lixiv.  IJ.t 
speak  of  the  tunnie,  a  kind   of  whale,  i 
which    he   was   probably    acquainted; 
Bochart  thinks  it  has  its  Greek 
from  the  Hebrew  t/ianot.    The  last  mi 
fish  is  undoubtedly  that  spoken  of  _ 
civ.  26.  We  are  told,  that,  in  order  tu  pi 
the  prophet  Jonah  when  he  was  thrown 
board  by  the  mariners,  "  the  Lord 
a  great  (ish  to  swallow  him  up 
of  lish  it  was,  is  not  specified  ;  but 
translators  take    the  liberty  to  gir^l 
word  in/roi,  whale  ;  and  though  St.  M" 
xii.  40,  makes  use  of  the  same  word,  wt 
probably  conclude  that  he  did  to  in  t 
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nl  Wnw :  and  that  wr  are  not  to  understand 
it  M  an  nppriipnatcd  term,  lo  point  out  the 
particular  f|>«cic>t  uf  AhIi.  It  in  nut«.irioui 
that  «hark«  are  romraon  in  the  Mrditerra- 
11  can. 

WHEAT,  rron.  Gen.  mx.  U  :  Deut.  viii. 
■  J  rrrof,  Matt.  xiii.  2S  ;  Luke  «vi.  7  i  I  Cor. 
xv.  37  i  the  principnl  nnil  the  taoit  valualilc 
kind  of  ((rain  for  the  service  of  man-  (See 
Bttrlejf,  and  Filchfs.)  In  Lev.  ii.,  directions 
*n  ipven  for  oblationn,  which  in  our  trann- 
lation  are  called  me»t-nffennf(s  ;  but  na  meat 
Omni  flesh,  and  all  kinds  of  offeringrt  there 
specified  were  made  of  wheat,  it  had  been 
Wtter  to  render  it "  wheatcn  offcrinK*."  Cal- 
tnrt  h««  ohwrved,  that  there  were  five  kind* 
of  these,  iimple  flour,  oven-cnkes,  cakes  of 
the  fire-plate,  cakea  of  the  frying-pan,  and 
I  gfMn  cars  of  corn.  The  word  '[j,  tranaltted 
'  eofn.  Gen.  xli.  35,  and  wheat  in  Jer.  xxiii. 
38.  Joel  ii.  24,  Amot  v.  1 1 ,  &r.,  is  undoubl. 

t»dly  the  Uurr,  or  wild  com,  of  the  Arabs 
mentioned  br  Forakal. 
WHIULNVIND,  a  wind  which  rises  sttd- 
dvnly  from  almost  every  point,  is  exceedingly 
inpetuuui  and  rapid,  and  imparts  a  whirling 
motion  to  dust,  sand,  water,  and  occasionally 
to  h<H|ii.-i(  of  great  weight  and  bulk,  carrying 
them    cither   upwards   or   downward d,    and 
I       Kattering  them  about  in  dilTerent  directions. 
Whirlwiiidi  and  water-spouts  are  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  some  cause ;  their  only 
ditfcrrnce  l>eing,    that  the  latter  pass  over 
the  water,  and  the  furiaer  over  the  land. 
Both  of  Uietn  have  a  progressive  as  well  as 
II  circular  uotion,  generally  rise  after  calms 
and  great  licats,  and  occur  most  frequently 
in  warui  latitudes.    The  wind  blows  in  every 
direction   from   a  large  surrounding   space 
bvlh  towards  the  water-spout  and  the  whirl- 
wind ;  aud  a  water-spout  lias  been  known  to 
in  its  i>rogTe»»ive  motion,  from  sea  to 
and,  when  it  has  reached  the  latter,  to 
uce  all  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  a 
Vhirlwind.    There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  of 
eir  arising  from  a  similar  cause,  a-s  they 
both  cxpliralile  on  the  same  general  prin- 
In   the   ima^jery  employed   by  the 
writers,  these  frightful  hurricanes  are 
uced  as  the  immediate  instruments  of 
divine  indignution  :  "  lie  shall  take  them 
J  as  with  a  whirlwind,  both  Uving  and  in 
—  h."  Psalm  Iviii.  9.  "  God  shall  rebuke 
I  they  shall   flee  far  ofT,  and  shall 
u..-^>l  a%  the  chafT  uf  the  mountains  be- 
tlie  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before 
rhirlwind,"  Isaiah  Tvii.  13.    "The  Lord 
huh  hia  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the 
•tonn.  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his 
Nahiim  i.  3.     All   these  are  familiar 
s  to  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  countries, 
receive  some  elucidation  from  the  sub- 
ined    descriptions  of    English   travellers. 
•  On  the  ailh,"  says  Bruce,  "  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  we  set  out  from  ihi.-  vilUgrs 
of  the  Nuba,  intending  to  arrive  at  Uasbuck, 
where  is  the  ferry  over  the  Nile  ;  but  we  had 
i^aoarcely  advanced  two  mdes  into  the  pliun, 
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wlwnVe  WW  enclosed  in  a  violent  wUil. 
wind,  or  what  is  called    at   sea  the  •aMm^ 
spout.     The  plain  was  red  earth,  which  had 
been  plentifully  moistened  by  a  shower  in 
the  night  time.    The  unfortunate  camel  that 
had    been   taken    by  Cohala  seemed    to   Im 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  its  vortex  j  it  wa« 
lifted  and  thrown  down  nt  a  nmsiderable 
distance,   and   several    of  its   ribs   broken; 
although,  as  far  as  I  could  guess,  I  was  not 
near  the  centre,  it  whirled  me  off  my  feet, 
and  threw  me  down  upon  my  face,  so  as  to 
make  my  nose  gush  out  irith  bloo<i  :  two  of 
the  servanU,  likewise,  had  the  same  fate.    It 
plastered  us  all  over  with  mud.  almost  aa 
smoothly  as  could  have  been  done  with  a 
trowel.     It  took  away  my  sense  ond  breath- 
ing for  an  instant ;  and  my  mouth  and  note 
were  full  of  mud  when  I  recovered.    I  gueaa 
the  sphere  of  its  action  to  be  about  two  hun- 
dred fecL    It  demolished  one  half  of  a  small 
hut.  as  if  it  had  been  cut  through  with  a 
knife,  and  dispersed  the  materials  all  over 
the  j)lain.  leaving  the  other  half  standing." 
"  W  hen  there  was  a  perfect  calm,"  ohsen'es 
M  oner,  "  partial  and  strong  currents  of  air 
would   arise,    and   form  whirlwind*,  which 
produced  high  columns  of  sand  all  over  the 
plain.     Thn»e   that  we  saw  at   Shiru  were 
formed  and  dissipated  in  a  few  minute*  :  nor 
is  it  the  nature  of  this  phenomenon  to  travel 
far;  it  being  a  current  of  air  that  takes  iu 
»"ny  in  a  capricious  and  sudden  manner,  and 
ifl  dissolved  by  the  very  natureof  its  forma, 
tion.    WTienever  one  of  them  took  our  tcnU, 
it  generally  disturbed  them  very  materially, 
and    frequently  threw  them   down.      Their 
appearance  was  that  of  water-spouts  at  tea, 
and  perhape  they  are  produced  in  the  same 
manner."     And  Burchell   remarks :    "  The 
hottest  days  are  often  the  most  calm ;  and  at 
such  times  the  6tiUne<<«  of  the  atmosphere 
was  sometimes  suddenly  disturbed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary  manner.  W  hirln  inds,  raixing  up 
columns  of  dust  to  a  great  height  m  the  air, 
and  sweeping  over  the  plains  wiili  momentary 
fury,  were  no  unusual  occurrence.     As  tbey 
were  always   harmless,  it  was  an  amusing 
Bight  to  watch  these  tall  pillars  of  dust  aa 
they  rapidly  passed  by,  carrying  up  every 
light  suDstance  to  the  height  of  from  one  to 
even  three  or  four  hundred  feel.     The  ntfi 
at  which  they  travelled  varied   from  five  to 
ten  miles  in  the  hour  :  their  form  wa.»  orldom 
straight,  nor  were  they  quite  iierpcniiicular, 
but  uncertain  and  changing.   VMienrvtr  they 
ha]ipfned  to  pass  over  our  tire,  all  the  avbea 
were  scattered   in  an  instant,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  heavier  slicks  and  loga. 
Sometimes  they  were  obscr\'cd  to  di*ap(H!«r, 
and  in  a  mbute  or  two  afterwards  to  make 
their  re-appearance  at  a  distance  farther  on. 
'ITiis   occurred  whenever  ihey  passed  over 
rocky  ground,  or  a  surface  on  which  there 
Was  no  dust,  nor  other  sultstances  sufficiently 
light  to  be  earned  up  in  the  vortex.     Some- 
times they  changed  their  colour,  according 
to  that  of  the  tod  or  dust  which  lay  in  tbeir 
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_     irii;  and  when  they  crossed  a  tract  of 
I  country  where  the   gras*  had  lately   been 
f  fcomt,  they  assumed  a  corresponding  black- 
I«e8fl.     But  to-day  the  calm  and  heat  of  the 
air  yn»  only  the  prelude  to  a  violent  wind, 
which  coramencea  as  soon  as  the  sun  had 
sunk,  and  continued  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  ni){ht.    The  great   heat   and   long- 
protracted  drought  of  the  season  had  evapo- 
rated all  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  ren- 
der«d  the  sandy  soil  excessively  light  and 
dusty.     Astonishing  quantities  of  the  finer 
particles  of  this  sand  were  carried  up  bv  the 
irtnd,  and  filled  the  whole  atmosphere,  where, 
at  a  great  htight,  they  were  borne  along  by 
the  tempest,  and   seemed  to  be  real  clouds, 
althougli  of  a  reddish  hue  ;  while  the  heavier 
narticles,  descending  again,  presented,  at  a 
distance,  the  appearance  of  mist  or  driving 
rains." 

WHITI^,  a  favourite  and  emblematical 
colour  in  Palestine.     See  Habits. 

WIDOW,  Among  the  Hebrews,  even 
before  the  law,  a  widow  who  had  no  child- 
ren by  her  husband  was  to  marry  the  brother 
of  her  deceased  spouse,  in  order  to  raise  up 
children  who  might  inherit  his  goods  and 
perpetuate  his  name  and  family.  We  find 
the  ])ractice  of  this  custom  before  the  law  in 
the  person  of  Tamar,  who  married  sue- 
ceasively  Er  and  Onan,  the  sons  of  Judah, 
sjid  who  was  likewise  to  hare  married  Selah, 
the  third  son  of  this  patriarch,  after  the  two 
former  were  dead  without  issue,  Gen.  xxrviii. 
6 — II.  The  law  that  appoints  these  marri- 
ages is  Deut.  XXV.  5,  &c.  Two  motives  pre- 
vailed to  the  enacting  of  this  law.  The  first 
was,  the  continuation  of  estates  in  the  same 
family ;  and  the  other  was  to  perpetuate  a 
man's  name  in  Israel.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  a  great  misfortune  for  a  man  to  die  with, 
out  an  heir,  or  to  see  his  inheritance  pass 
into  another  family.  This  law  was  not  con- 
fined to  brothers-in-law  only,  but  was  ex- 
tended to  more  distant  relations  of  the  same 
kind  ;  as  we  see  in  the  e.Yaraple  of  Ruth, 
who  married  Boaz  after  she  had  been  refused 
by  a  nearer  kinsman.     See  .S.\ndal.8. 

WILL.  "  In  hill  primitive  condition  as  he 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  man 
was  endowed  with  such  a  portion  of  know- 
ledge, holiness,  and  power,  as  enabled  him 
to  understand,  esteem,  consider,  will,  and  to 
perform  the  true  good,  according  to  the 
commandment  deUvered  to  him :  yet  none 
of  these  acts  could  he  do,  except  through  the 
aasiatance  of  divine  grace.  But  in  his  lapsed 
and  sinful  state,  man  is  not  capable,  of  and 
by  himself,  either  to  think,  to  will,  or  to  do 
that  which  is  really  good;  but  it  is  necessarj' 
for  him  to  he  regenerated  and  renewed  in 
his  intellect,  afTections  or  will,  and  in  all  his 
powers,  by  God  in  Christ  throueb  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  he  may  be  qualified  rightly  to 
understand,  esteem,  consider,  will,  and  per- 
form whatever  is  truly  good.  WTien  be  is 
made  a  partaker  of  this  regeneration,  or  re- 
novationj  since  he  is  delivered  from  sin,  he 
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is  capable  of  thinking,  willing,  la^ 
that  which  is  good,  bat  yet  not  witkotfj 
continued  aids  of  diritte  grace."  Sackt 
the  sentiments  of  the  often 
Arminiua  on  this  subject ;  to  wb 
to  be  added,  to  complete  the  .'crip 
that  a  degree  of  crrace  tu  consider  1 
and  to  return  to  God.  is  through  tbei 
Christ  vouchsafed  to  every  man.  ETeryl 
must  be  conscious  that  he  possesses  free « 
and  that  he  is  a  free  af^ent ;  that  is,  that  ksii 
capable  of  considering  and  refiectii^  i^ 
the  objects  which  are  prese'nted  tokisaai 
and  of  acting,  in  such  cases  a*  arepoMM^ 
according  to  the  determinatioB  of  hisiA 
And,  indeed,  without  this  free  >g^eaey,acaB 
cannot  be  morally  good  or  bad ;  not  oa  is 
agents  be  responsible  for  their  condnct  Ba 
the  corruption  introduced  into  out  Datmls 
the  f;dl  of  Adam  has  so  weakened  ooraai 
powers,  has  given  such  force  to  oor  piMMl^ 
and  such  perveraeness  to  onr  wObttlKi 
man  "cannot  turn  and  prepare  himiddf 
his  own  natural  strength  ana  good  veria  is 
faith  and  calling  ui>on  God."  "nie  mostpiiB 
of  those  who  lived  under  the  Moiaic  » 
pensation  often  acknowledge  the  necemtjd 
extraordinary  assistance  ^om  God:  Ittai 
prays  to  God  to  open  hia  eyes,  to  prtt 
and  direct  him :  to  create  in  him  t  dm 
heart,  and  renew  a  right  ^nint  witiuB  I 
Psalm  h.  10  J  cxix.  1  - 
we,  whose  min<U    are    t .  .  >( 

pure  precepts    of    the   gospel,  and 
Dy  the  motives  which    it 
still  be  convinced    of    our 
depravity,  and  confess,  in  the  wt 
tenth  article,  thai  "  we  have  no 
good  works  pleasant  and  accept 
without  the  grace  of  God  prevent  _^    , 
we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  workii>(< 
us  when  we   hare  that   good  will.' 
necessity  of  di%'ine  grace  to  strengtiMa  i 
regulate  our  wills,  and  to  co-openk  «« 
our  endeavours  after  rif^htcotunesa,  if  cW; 
asserted  in  the  New  Testament :  "  Tkn^ 
are  in  the  flesh  cannot  pleaae  God/  K* 
viii.  8.     "  Abide  in  rae."  says  our  &T*; 
*'  and  I  in  you.     As  lite  branch  ctanx^ 
fruit  of  iUelf,  except  it  abide  in  tht  nat. » 
more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  roc.    \b 
the  vine,  and  ye   are  ll»e  branchri :  h»  *« 
abideth   in   me,    and    1    in    htm.  t^  i« 
bringeth  forth  much  fhiil ;  for  wiika 
ye  can  do  nothing,"  John  xv. 
man  can  come  to  me,   except  XM 
which  hath  Bent   me,  draw  him!^ 
God  that  worketh  in  you.  botk  I 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasare,"  " 
"  Not  that  we   are  sufl^cieot  of 
think  anything  as  of  ouraetnss.  kai  svl 
ficiency  is  of  God,"  2  Cor.  in.  4.  -  Vrl^ 
not  what  to  pray  for  aa  wc  aofit,  hsi  *• 
Spirit  helpeth  our  infinnitim.*  Hc»  •*  * 
We  are  said  to  be  "  led  by  llu  ^int**' 
to  "  walk  in  the  Spirit,"  Horn,  «»  l*i*» 
V.   16,  25.     These   texta  mS^if  t^ 
that  we  stand  iu  need  both  al  a  i       ^ 
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ToT'l^ro-opera&af'Ifncc.    This  doctrine 
wr  find    RMrrted   in    raanv   of  the   onrient 
bthan,   and  particularly  in  Ambrose,  who, 
IB  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  fall,  uses 
Uuae  words :  "  Thence  was  derived  mortality, 
•ad  BO  leas  a  multitude  of  miseries  thaa  of 
crimes.     Faith  being  lost,  hope  being  aban- 
doned, the  understanding  blinded,  and  the 
will  made  captive,  no  one  found  in  himself 
the  mean*  of  repairing  these  things.  Without 
the  wcnhip  of  the  true  God,  even  that  which 
■wms  to  be  virtue  is  sin ;  nor  can  any  one 
please  God  without  God.     But  whom  does 
ae  please  who  does  not  please  God,  except 
llimself  sod  salanf    The  nature,  therefore, 
vhich  was  good  is  made  bad  by  habit :  man 
voultl  not  return  unless  God  turned  him." 
And  t  yprian  says,  "  We  pray  day  and  night 
that  the  sanctafication  ana  eiUivening,  which 
apring*  from  the  grace  of  God,  may  be  pre- 
■erved   by    hi«    protection."     Dr.   NichoUs, 
after  quoting  many  authorities  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  of  divine  grace  always  prevailed 
is  the  catholic  church,  adds,  "  1  have  spent, 
perhaps,  more  time  in  these  testimonies  than 
«M  abiolutely  necessary ;    but  whatever  I 
fcare  done  is  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of 
liiYine  grace   is   so   essential  a  doctrine  of 
Chnstiaiuty,  that  not  only  the  holy  scriptures 
aod  the  primitive  fathers  a.sxert  it,  but  like- 
wise that  the  Christians  could  not  in  any  age 
maintain  their  religion  without  it, — it  being 
necessary,   not   only  for  the   discharge  of 
1  hnstian  duties,  but  for  the  pcrfortnaace  of 
our  ordinary  devotions."    And  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  compilers  of 
our  excellent   Liturgy,    in  many  parts    of 
which  both  a  prevenient  sjid  a  co-operating 
grace  u  unequivocally  acknowledged  :  parti- 
•     ralarly  in  the  second  collect  for  the  Evening 
f     Serrice ;  in  the  fourth  collect  at  the  tad  of 
^d^^Communion  Service ;  in  the  collect   for 
^^^Btt-day;  in  the  collect  for  the  fifth  Sun- 
P^B^fter  taster ;  in  the  collects  for  the  third, 
Buith.  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentjr- 
^£fth  Sundays  after  Trinity.  This  assistance  of 
Hdlvine  grace  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  free 
^Pi^ncy  of  raen  :  it  does  not  place  them  under 
7    an  irrcsiBtihle  restraint,  or  compel  them  to 
.    act  roatrary  to  their  will.  Our  own  exertions 
arc  necessary  to  enalile  us  to  work  out  our 
■alvation  ;  but  our  sufficiency  for  that  pur- 
pose u  from  liod.    It  is,  however,  impossible 
'     tP  ascertain  the   precise  boundary  between 
our  natural  efforts  and  the  divine  assistance, 
whether  that  assistance  be  conaidered  as  a 
co-operating  or  a  prevenient  grace.   Without 
*'    destroying  our  character  as  free  and  account- 
'    able  beings,  God  may  be  mercifully  pleased 
to  counteract  the  depravity  of  our  hearts  by 
,/    the  suggestions  of  his  Spirit ;  but  still  it  rr- 
M|Siains  with  us  to  choose  whether  we  will 
Blbten  to  those  suggestions,  or  obey  the  lusts 
^of  the  flesh.     We  may  rest  assured  that  he 
!.'    will,   by   the   communication  of  his  grace, 
;'  varieO  often  as  to  power  and  distinctness, 
helji   our  infirmities,   invigorate  our  resolu- 
,  tiotu,  and  supply  our  defects.    The  promises 
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that  if  we  draw  nigh  to  God,  God  will  draw 
nigh  to  us,  and  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  us, 
James  iv.  8,  Acts  ii.  17,  and  that  he  will  gi\'e 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  every  one  that  asketh  him, 
Luke  xi.  13,  imply  that  Go<l  is  ever  readv 
to  work  upon  our  hearts,  and  to  aid  our  well- 
doing through  the  powerful,  though  invisible, 
operation  of  his  Spirit :  "  The  wind  blowetb 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  heareiit  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh 
and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit,"  John  iii.  8.  The  joint 
agency  of  God  and  man,  in  the  work  of 
human  salvation,  is  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  "  VVork  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  it  ia 
God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  plea<)ure,"  Philip,  ii.  13,  13; 
and  therefore  we  may  assure  ourselves  that 
free-will  and  grace  are  not  incompatible, 
though  the  mode  and  degree  of  their  co- 
operation be  utterly  inexplicable,  and  though 
at  different  times  one  may  appear  for  a  sea- 
son to  overwhelm  the  other.  This  doc- 
trine has,  however,  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute  among  Christians :  some  aecta 
contend  for  the  irresistible  impulses  of  grace, 
and  otheis  reject  the  idea  of  any  influence  of 
the  divine  Spirit  upon  the  human  mind,  'llie 
former  opinion  seems  irreconcilable  with 
the  free  agency  of  man,  if  held  as  the  con- 
stant unvarying  mode  in  which  he  carries  on 
his  work  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  latter 
contradicts  the  authority  of  scripture  ;  "  and 
therefore,"  says  Veneer,  **  let  us  neither 
ascribe  nothing  to  free-will,  nur  too  much  ; 
let  us  not,  with  the  defenders  of  irresistible 
grace,  deny  free-will,  or  make  it  of  no  effect, 
not  only  before,  but  even  under,  grace  ;  nor 
let  us  suffer  the  efficacy  of  saving  grace,  on 
the  other  liand,  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  our  wills ;  but, 
allowing  the  government  or  »upehoriiy  to  the 
grace  of  God,  let  the  will  of  man  be  admitted 
to  be  its  handmaid,  bat  such  an  one  as  ia 
Cree,  and  Creely  obeys :  by  which,  when  it  is 
freely  excited  by  tlie  admonitions  of  preveni- 
ent grace,  when  it  is  prepared  as  to  its  affec- 
doos,  strengthened  and  assisted  as  to  its 
powers  and  faculties,  a  man  freely  and  will- 
ugly  co-operates  with  God,  that  the  grace  of 
God  be  not  received  in  vain."  "  AU  men 
are  also  to  be  admonished,"  observes  Cran- 
mer,  in  his  "Necessary  Doctrine,"  "and 
chiefly  preachers,  that  in  this  high  matter 
they,  looking  on  both  sides,  so  temper  and 
moderate  themselves,  that  they  neither  so 
preach  the  grace  of  God  that  they  take  away 
thereby  free-will,  nor  on  the  other  side  so 
extol  free-will,  that  injury  be  done  to  the 
grace  of  God."  And  J  ortin  remarks  :  "Thus 
do  the  doctrine  of  dinne  grace  and  the  doc- 
trine of  free-will  or  human  liberty  unite  and 
conspire,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  our  ever- 
lasting good.  The  first  La  adapted  to  excite 
in  us  gratitude,  faith,  and  humility;  the 
second,  to  awaken  our  caution  and  quicken 
our  diligence." 
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Many,  indeed,  relying  on  mere  abstract  ar- 
guments, deny  free-will,  in  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  altogether,  and  define  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  according  to  their 
various  fancies.  But  the  existence  and  nature 
of  our  moral  and  rational  powers  are  and 
ought  to  be,  in  true  philosophy,  the  subject 
of  mental  ob9er>'ation,  not  the  sport  of  h)^!©- 
thesia.  Those  who  love  metaphysical  ab- 
atractiona  may  people  the  worlds  of  their 
imagination  with  bemgs  of  whatsoever  cha- 
racter they  prefer ;  but  the  nature  and  capa- 
bilities  of  man,  as  he  really  is,  must  be  deter- 
mined not  by  speculation  but  by  experience. 
It  is  true  that  tnis  experience  is  the  object  of 
consciousness,  not  of  the  senses ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, each  man  is,  in  some  resi>ect,  the  judge 
in  his  ovm  case,  and  may,  if  he  chooses, 
deny  hia  own  freedom  and  bis  power  of  self- 
control,  or  of  using  those  means  which  God 
hath  appointed  to  lead  to  this  result.  But 
this  is  seldom  done  in  ordinary  life,  except 
by  thoKe  abandoned  individuals  who  seek, 
in  such  a  statement,  an  excuse  for  capri- 
cious or  unprincipled  conduct, — an  excuse 
which  is  never  admitted  by  the  majority 
of  reasoning  persons,  much  less  by  the  truly 
pious.  I'he  latter,  indeed,  will  always  be 
found  attributing  anything  good  they  achieve 
to  the  co-operating  efficacy  of  superior  assist- 
ance. But  they  will,  with  equal  sincerity, 
blame  themselves  for  what  they  have  done 
amiss :  or.  in  other  words,  acknowledge  that 
they  should  and  might  have  willed  and  acted 
othenvise  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  practical 

Question,  the  very  turning- ]>oint,  on  which 
It  whole  controversy  hinges.  The  only 
competent  judges  in  such  a  question. 
Bays  Dr.  R.  H.  Graves,  are  those  who  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  mental  observation, 
exertion,  and  pursuit ;  or,  in  other  words, 
those  who  have  sought  after  righteousness, 
under  whatever  dispensation.  Acts  x.  35  { 
Romans  ii.  7.  10-  And  surely  the  confes- 
sions, the  prayers,  the  repentance,  and  the 
sacrifices,  of  the  humble  and  pious  of  aU 
ages  show  that  they  felt,  not  only  that  they 
were  themselves  to  blame  for  their  actions, 
and  therefore  that  they  might  have  done 
otherwise,  that  is,  they  had  a  free  will,  but 
that,  to  make  this  will  operative  in  spiritual 
matters,  they  required  an  aid  beyond  the 
reach  of  mere  human  attainment.  Some 
may  fancy  this  statement  inconsistent  in 
itself;  ana  I  allow  that  it  cannot  satiiify  the 
mere  speculative  supporters  either  of  free- 
will or  its  opponents.  But  to  me  it  seems 
the  testimony  of  conscience  and  experience, 
which,  in  natural  religion,  must,  as  1  con- 
ceive, be  preferred  to  abstract  hypothesis. 
The  inquiry  is  not  how  the  mind  ma^  be, 
but  how  it  is  actually,  constituted.  This 
surely  is  a  ouestion  of  fact,  not  of  conjecture, 
and  must  tnerefore  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  common  sense  and  experience,  not  by 
random  speculation.  Again :  even  those 
who  in  theory  contend  for  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  yet  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  where 
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their  interests,  comforts,  or  i_ 
concerned,  both  speak  and  act  as  if  tb#f  di«- 
believed  it,  and  as  if  thef  really  iatip»d 
themselves  capable  ofsnch  self-detaaiMki 
and  self-control,  as  to  improve  that  tdM^ 
their  opportunities,  and  their  aeqturanaH 
and  so  to  exercise  a  material  inllnwMT  m 
their  worldly  fortunes.  But  su^poM  cks 
assertions  of  indiinduals,  as  to  their  caarv 
ousness  in  this  particular,  to  dMa^itc.  bit 
then  evident,  that,  the  question  Dejngr  ISM 
the  nature  of  man  in  general,  it  mutt  tcifc' 
termined  by  the  voice  of  prepondentiii|» 
timony.  But  how,  it  may  be  ,  "  "  "^ 
suffrages  to  be  collected }  Sin 
ment  of  each  individual  must  in  ' 
be  considered  as  a  separate  fact, 
sufficiently  extensi^'e  indtietion  to  be  i 
In  answer,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  iarttj 
civiUzed  nation  the  induction  has  ben  £ 
ready  made,  the  suflraces  have  been  tin, 
the  case  has  been  tried,  and  the  dcounii 
on  record.  And  the  verdict  is  the  no**' 
partial  that  can  be  looked  for  in  sucbtosi, 
because  given  without  any  reference  tott 
controversy  in  dispute-  All  huauD  hNk 
forbidding,  condemning,  and  paataf 
vicious  actions,  are  grounded  on  the  iitss*  ^ 
ledged  suppo«ition  that  man  is  [ 
a  self-control,  a  self-determming 
which  he  could,  both  in  «*ill  an 
have  avoided  the  very  actions  for 
u  condemned,  and  in  the  rery  < 
in  which  he  hoa  committed  tbem. 
it  be  easy  to  find  a  case  where  the 
has  deceived  himself,  or  hoped  td 
his  judges,  by  pleading  that  he  I 
under  a  fatal  necessity,  which  rend 
crimes  unavoidable,  and  therefore  i 
The  justice  of  all  legislative  enac 
dently  and  essentially  depends  on  I 
ciple,  that  the  things  prohibit«i 
avoided,  or,  in  other  words,  might  bi«i 
done  otherwise  than  they  were  do 
this  is  the  very  turning  point  of  the  < 
vemy.  Accordingly,  in  whatever 
such  freedom  of  will  is  not  pre-supp 
in  the  cases  of  idiots  and  mulme 
operation  of  such  ccacttnenU  i» 
All  nations,  therefore,  who  con»eiii*»l 
and  abide  by  such  laws,  do  thewbji 
their  deliberate  and  solemn  assctii 
truth  of  this  principle,  and,  cooscqtM^^ 
the  existence  of  free-will  in  nu»i«"*j 
certify  the  sincerity  of  their  conr 
staking  upon  it  their  propertie«,  tkar] 
ties,  and  their  lives.  N"iimhiTl<-«s 
stances  might  be  addii 
tice  of  mankind  imp:; 
principle.  .\nd  so  conscious  vi  uu:< 
opponents  of  free-will,  that  they  . 
deprecate  appeals  to  common  setist 
perience,  ana  resort  to  metiphyaolf 
mcnts  to  examine  what  is  in  Xxm  * ' 
of  truth,  not  of  coojecture;  or.  a^ 
words,  to  determine,  not  what  «■  a  * 
what  they  imagine  he  mn$t  ki.  ^^ 
reasonings  they  differ,  u  miglit  tx*  ^ 
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ted,  an  much  from  each  other  as  they 
do  fn)m  tiTith  and  reality.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  common  eenae  and  coneeience  ivitl 
always  decide,  that  no  man  can  consciend- 
ously  make  this  excuse  for  his  crimes,  that 
he  eoiild  not  hare  mlled  or  acted  otherwise 
than  he  did.  The  existence  of  the  above 
faculties  in  the  human  mtnd  once  acknow- 
Ied([ed  leads,  by  necessary  inference,  to  the 
admission,  that  there  e:ri8l9  in  the  great  First 
Cause  B  power  to  create  them.  Not,  indeed, 
that  these  faculties  themselves  exist  in  him 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  us,  but  the  jmwer 
of  ori((iDating  and  producing  them  in  all 
possible  variety.  We  can  indeed  conclude, 
that  having  created  all  these  in  us,  his  nature 
must  he  sn  perfect  that  we  cannot  attribute 
to  him  anjr  line  of  conduct  inconsistent  with 
whatever  is  e.tcellent  in  the  exercise  nf  these 
faculties  in  ourselves.  And  therefore  we 
cannot  ascribe  to  him,  as  his  special  act,  any 
thing  we  Khould  perceive  to  be  unworthy  of 
any  just  or  merciful,  any  wise  or  upright, 
being.  But  thi.i  furnishes  no  clue  whatever 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  constitution  of 
his  nature,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
divine  attributes  exist  together.  In  truth, 
■we  no  more  comprehend  how  be  wills  than 
how  he  acts,  and  therefore  we  have  no  better 
right  to  assert  that  he  wills  enJ  than  that  he 
does  evil.  Again  :  we  as  little  understand 
how  be  knows  as  how  he  aec^,  and  therefore 
might  as  well  argue  that  all  things  exist  in 
consequence  of  his  beholding  them,  as  that 
all  events  arise  in  consequence  of  his  fore- 
knowing them.  Fn  short,  all  that  can  t»e 
inferred  by  reason  concerning  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  invisible,  unsearchable  Deity, 
must  be  admitted  by  the  candid  inquirer  to 
be  no  better  than  conjecture.  And  he  who 
should  hope  from  such  doubtful  support  as 
his  fancied  in.sight  into  the  unknown  opera- 
tions of  the  divine  mind  to  suspend  a  system 
of  irrespective  decrees,  embracing  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  would  but  too 
much  resemble  him  who  should  imagine  the 
material  globe  adequately  sustained  if  upheld 
by  a  chain  whose  highest  links  were  wrapped 
in  clouds  and  darkness.  'Iluis  our  aflirmative 
knowledge  of  the  Deity,  bh  derived  from  this 
part  of  uur  inquiry,  consists  in  the  certainty, 
(though  his  nature  is  unknown  to  us,)  that 
be  is  the  creative  source  of  all  that  is  great, 
glorious,  and  good  in  heaven  or  in  earth; 
while  we  may  negatively  conclude,  that  his 
moral  government  shall,  on  the  whole,  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with 
■whatever  is  excellent  in  the  exercise  of  po-wer 
and  wisdom,  justice  and  mercy,  goodness 
and  truth.  Nor  in  it  a  little  important,  as 
connected  with  the  present  inquiry,  to  keep 
in  mind  this  distinction  between  our  affirma- 
tive and  negative  knowledge  in  this  matter. 
For  it  shows  us  that  as,  on  the  one  side,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  such  an  insight  into  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  divine  knowledge  as 
to  deduce  therefrom  a  system  of  elernEil  and 
irrespective  decrees  ;  so  neither,  on  the  other, 
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can  this  iiygtem  of  mural  gavSrnmenC 
ascribed  to  the  Deity,  because  it  would  ha 
manifestly  unworthy,  not  merely  of  Him  who 
has  created  all  moral  excellence,  but  of  any 
of  those  beings  on  whom  he  has  conferred 
the  most  ordinary  degrees  of  mercy  and  jus- 
tice, The  natural  benefits  or  evils  arising 
out  of  moral  or  immoral  practices  are,  in  fact, 
so  many  rewards  or  punishments,  exhibiting 
the  Being  who  has  so  coostltuted  our  nature 
aa  a  moral  Governor.  This  part  of  bia 
government  may  not  be  so  clearly  discernible 
in  individual  in.itances,  because  much  of  the 
happiness  and  unhappiness  attending  virtue 
and  vice  is  mental  and  invisible.  In  the  case 
of  nations,  however,  considered  merely  as 
bodies  politic,  the  internal  sanction  of  an. 
ap(irovingor  reproaching  conscience,  of  sub- 
dued or  distracting  paasions,  can  have  no 
existence ;  and  therefore  the  external  sanc- 
tions are  more  uniformly  enforced.  Hence, 
whoever  carefully  examines  the  dealings  of 
Providence  with  the  human  race  will  admit, 
that  national  jirospci'ity  has  ever  kept  pace 
with  national  wisdom  and  integrity;  whcreaa, 
the  greatest  empires,  when  once  corrupted, 
have  soon  become  the  prey  of  internal  strife 
or  foreign  domination.  Again  :  man  is  made 
for  society,  and  cannot  existt  without  it :  con- 
sequently, all  the  regulations  which  are  really 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  policy 
and  social  order  must  be  regarded  as  evident 
consequences  of  our  nature, ivhenenlightened 
to  the  rational  pursuit  of  ilu  own  advantage; 
and  therefore  should  be  considered  as  inti- 
mations of  a  moral  government,  carried  on 
through  their  intervention.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  thesft 
laivs  may  be  regarded  in  another  point  of 
view, — as  a  most  important  class  of  moral 
phenomena;  inasmuch  as  they  virtually  ex- 
hibit the  most  une.xceptionable  declarations  of 
reason  on  this  subject,  because  they  are  col- 
lected from  the  common  consent  of  mankind, 
and  therefore  rendered,  in  a  great  measure, 
independent  of  the  obliquities  of  individual 
intellect,  the  errors  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  partial  views  of  self-interest,  prejudice, 
or  passion.  But  all  the  laws  of  civiliied 
nations,  both  in  their  enactment  and  admi- 
nistration, not  only  presupjiose  certain  na- 
tions concerning  the  freedom  and  account- 
ableness  of  man,  the  merit  .ind  demerit  of 
human  actions,  and  the  inseparable  connexion 
of  virtue  and  vice  with  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, but  greatly  contribute  lo  fix  and  per- 
petuate  these  notions.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dently the  intention  of  that  part  of  the  moral 
government  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to 
impress  these  princi[)le9  deeply  on  the  human 
mind,  and  to  induce  the  human  race  to  regu- 
late their  conduct  accordingly.  The  laws, 
then,  of  this  moral  government  under  which 
we  find  ourselves  placed,  and  from  which  we 
cannot  escape,  correspond  with  and  corrobo- 
rate the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  ob- 
servation of  mental  jdienomena.  And  from 
both  we  conclude  that  similar  principles  ol 
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government  will  be  adopted,  (bo  ftr,  at  Icaat, 
B8  man  is  conrernedj  in  other  worlds  and  in 
future  agei ;  only  more  developed,  and  there- 
fore more  evidently  free  from  its  present  ap- 
parent imperfectionB.  I'pon  thiB  account  we 
look,  in  another  hfe,  for  some  such  general 
discloflure  and  consummation  of  the  ways 
and  wisdom  of  Providence  as  shall  vindicate, 
even  in  the  minor  details,  the  grand  principles 
upon  which,  generally  epeakino-,  the  govern- 
ment of  God  is  at  present  ohviously  con- 
ducted. How  this  may  he  done,  with  many 
questions  connected  therewith,  reason  with- 
out revelation  could,  as  I  conceive,  do  little 
more  than  form  plausible  conjecture«. 
Though  now  that  it  has  pleased  God  in 
Christ  to  bring  "  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel,"  it  is  possible  for  reason 
to  estimate  the  beauty  and  the  mercy  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  dispensation  by  which  it  has 
been  effected. 

WIND.  The  Hebrews,  like  us,  acknow- 
ledge  four  principal  winds,  Exek.xlii.  16 — 18: 
the  ea!it  wind,  the  north  wind,  the  south  wind, 
and  the  west  wind,  or  that  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.     Sec  Whirlwind. 

Wl  NDOWS.  The  method  of  buUding  both 
in  Barhary  and  the  Levant  seems  to  have 
continued  the  same  from  the  earliest  ages. 
All  the  windows  open  into  private  courts,  if 
we  except  sometimes  a  latticed  window  or 
balcony  towards  the  street.  It  is  only  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  some  zeenah,  or  pub- 
lic festival,  that  these  houses  and  their  lat- 
ticed windows  are  left  open  ;  for  this  being 
a  time  of  ajt&i  liberty,  revelling,  and  extra- 
Tngance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning 
both  the  inside  and  outside  of  their  houses 
with  the  richest  part  of  their  furniture ;  while 
crowds  of  both  sexes,  dressed  out  in  their 
best  apparel,  and  laying  aside  all  ceremony 
and  restraint,  go  m  and  out  where  they 
please.  The  account  we  have,  2  Kings 
IS.  30,  of  Jezebel's  painting  her  face,  tiring 
her  head,  and  looking  out  at  a  window  upon 
Jehu's  public  entry  into  Jezreel,  gives  us  a 
lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of  those 
solemnities. 

WINE,  J",  Gen.  xix  32,  eant,  Matt.  is. 
17,  a  liquor  expressed  from  grapes.  The  art 
of  refining  wine  upon  the  lees  was  known  to 
the  Jews.  The  particular  process,  as  it  is  now 
practised  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  is  described 
in  Mariti'g  Travels.  The  wine  is  put  immedi- 
ately from  the  vat  into  large  rases  of  potters' 
ware,  pointed  at  the  bottom,  till  they  are 
nearly  full,  when  they  are  covered  tight  and 
buried.  At  the  end  of  a  year  what  is  de- 
aigned  for  sale  is  drawn  into  wooden  casks. 
The  dregs  in  the  vases  are  put  into  wooden 
casks  destined  to  receive  wine,  with  as  much 
of  the  liquor  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  dry  before  use.  Casks  thus 
prepared  are  very  valuable.  When  the  wine 
■  year  old  is  put  in,  the  dregs  rise,  and  make 
it  appear  muddy,  but  afterward  they  subside 
and  carry  down  all  the  other  feculences.  The 
dregs  are  so  much  valued  that  they  are  not 


sold  with  the  wine  in  the 
cularly  mentioned. 

The  "  new  wine,"  or  "  muM, 
tioned,  Isaiah  xliz.  26,  Jo«l  L  5,  iii.  18, 
Amos  iz.  13,  under  the  name  S*D7- 
"mixed  wine,"  "JCDD,  Prov,  xiiii,  30, 
in  Isaiah  l.\v.  1 1  rendered  "  drink-ofiei 
may  mean  wine  made  stronger  and 
ineoriating  by  the  addition  of  h' 
more  powerful  ingredient*,  vnch 
spices,  drfrutum,  or  wine  inspinated 
ing  it  down,  inyrrh,  mandmgora,  a 
strong  drugs.  Thus  the  drunkard  ia 
descnbed  as  one  that  seeketh  "  mixei 
Prov.  xiiii.  30,  and  is  mighty  to  "  mi 
strong  drink,"  Isaiah  v.  32 ;  and  hence 
Psalmist  took  that  highly  |>oeticaI  and  i 
lime  image  of  the  cup  of^God's  wrath, 
by  Isaiah,  It.  17.  "  the  cup  of  trembLn 
containing,  as  >St.  John  expresses  it,  R 
xiv,  10,  pure  wine  made  yet  stronger  h] 
mixture  of  powerful  ingredients  :  "In 
hand  of  Jehovah  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
turbid  ;  it  is  fuU  of  a  mised  liquor,  and 
poureth  out  of  it,"  or  rather,  "  ne  pouretli 
out  of  one  vessel  into  another,"  to  nux 
perfectly:  "verily  the  drega  thereof,"  i 
thickest  sediment  of  the  strong  ingredie 
mingled  with  it,  "  all  the  ungodly  of 
earth  shall  wring  them  out,  and  drink  tha 
"  Spiced  wine,"  Cant.  ^-iii.  2,  wan  wine  r 
dered  more  palatable  and  fragrant  with  I 
matics.  This  waa  considered  as  a  great  i 
cacy.  Spiced  winea  were  not  peculiar  to 
Jews  ;  Hafiz  speaks  of  wines  "  richly 
richly  sweet."  The  Romana  lined  tt 
vessels,  amphora,  with  odoroiu  gums, 
mve  the  wine  a  warm  bitter  flavoox :  1 
the  orientals  now  use  the  admixture  of  sfO 
to  give  their  wines  a  favourite  relish, 
"wine  of  Helbon,"  Esek.  xivii.  18, 
excellent  kind  of  wine,  known  to  the 
by  the  name  of  ehalibonium 
made  at  Damascus ;  the  Persian* 
vineyardH  there  on  purpose,  says 
quoted  by  Athensus.  This  author 
the  kings  of  Persia  used  no  other 
Hosea,  xiv.  7.  mentions  the  wine  of  " 
The  wines  from  the  vinej'arda  on  il 
are  even  to  this  day  in  repute 
think  that  this  may  mean  a  n 
wine,  or  wine  flavoured  with 

WINE-PRESS.     The   vinu 
commences  about  the  middle  ol 
and  continues  till  the  middle  of  H 
But  grapes  in   Paleatine,  we  are 
were  ripe  sometimes  even  in  June 
which  arose  perhaps  from  a  triple 
in  which  case  there  was  also  a  th 
The  first  vintage  was  in  .\ugnst, 
in  September,  and  the  third  in  ~ 
grapes  when  not  gathered  were 
found  on  the  vines  until  November 
cember.      The    Hebrews   were  requifi 
leave  gleanings  for  the  poor.  Lev  xii. 
The  season  of  vintage  was  a  most  joyfnl  c 
Judges  ix.  27  ;  Isaiah  xvi.  10  ;  Jer.  m 
rlriii.  33.     With  shoutings  on  sll  aim,* 
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I  plucked  off  and  ramt<l  to  the 
vpreM,  miD,  muD.  An^ki,  which  wu  in 
vine^rvd,  Inith  liii.  3;  Zech.  xiv.  lO; 
jni  li.  16;  Matt.  xxi.  33;  Rev.  xiv.  19, 
The  preasca  conaiited  of  two  receptaclci, 
:h  were  either  built  of  «tonea  and  covered 

I  plaster,  or  hewn  out  of  a  Iar((e  rock, 
upper  receptacle,  called  n;,  as  it  is  cou- 
nted at  the  present  time  in  Persia,  is 
ly  eight  feet  square  and  four  feet  hiffh. 

this  the  grapes  are  thrown  and  trodden 
by  five  men.  The  juice  flows  out  into 
ower  receptacle,  through  a  grated  aper- 
,  which  is  made  in  the  side  near  the  bot> 
of  the  upper  one.  The  treading  of  the 
-press  was  laborious,  and  not  very 
linble  to  cleanliness ;  the  garments  of 
Mfvons  thus  eroploved  were  stained  with 
■ed  juice,  and  yet  tne  employment  was  a 

II  one.  It  was  performed  with  singing, 
BtpADied  with  musical  instrument*  ;  and 
tnaders,  as  they  jumped,  exclaimed, 
.  Isaiah  xn.  9,  10;  Jcr.  xxv.  30;  xlviii. 
3.  Figuratively,  vintage,  gleaning,  and 
ing  the  wine-nress,  signified  battles  and 
.  slaughters,  Isaiah  xrii.  6 ;  Ixiii.  I — 3  ; 
tlix.  9 :  Lam.  i.  15.  The  must,  as  is 
«nary  in  the  east  at  the  present  day,  was 
Tved  in  large  firkins,  which  were  buried 
e  earth.  The  wine-ccUars  were  not  sub- 
nean,  but  built  upon  the  earth.  When 
lited  in  these,  the  firkins,  as  is  done  at 
resent  time  in  Persia,  v>-ere  sometimes 
d  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes  left 
ling  upon  it.  Formerlv,  aloo,  new  wino 
Mt  was  preserved  in  ieathrm  bottles; 
leat  they  should  be  broken  by  ferraenta- 
the  people  were  very  carefiil  that  the 
a  should  be  new,  JoD  xxxii.  19;  Matt. 
';  Mark  ii.  22.  Sometimes  the  must 
Miled  and  made  into  syrup,  which  is 
rehended  under  the  term  W2i,  although 
ommonly  rendered  "  honey,"  Gen.  xliii. 
Chron.  xxxi.  5.  Sometimes  the  grapes 
dried  in   the   sun   and    presened   in 

•.which were  called  "bunches or  clug- 
f  Fusins,"  1  8am.  xxv.  IS  ;  3  Sam.  ivi. 
Chron.  xii.  40;  Hoi^ea  iii.  1.  From 
dried  grapes,  when  soaked  in  wine  and 
id  a  second  time,  was  manufactured 
wine,  which  is  also  called  new  wine. 
<t.  Acta  ii.  13. 

SDOM  is  put  for  that  prudence  and 
tion  which  enables  a  man  to  perceive 
rhich  is  fit  to  be  done,  according  to 
Tcumitances  of  time,  place,  |>ersons, 
en,  and  end  of  doing.  Eccles.  ii.  13, 
i  was  this  sort  of  wisdom  that  .Solomon 
ted  of  God  with  so  much  earnestness, 
hich  God  granted  him  with  such  divine 
lity,  1  Kings  iii.  9,  12,  28.  It  also  sig- 
quicknesB  of  invrniion,  and  derteritv 
I  e.xecution  of  several  works,  whicn 
e  not  M  much  strength  of  body,  as 
ry,  and  labour  of  the  mind.  For  ex- 
,  God  told  MoM»,  Exod.  xxxi.  3,  that 
1  filled  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  with  wis- 
ind  undentandiflg,  and  knowledge,  to 
1023 


invent  and  perform  severnl  sorts  of  work  for 
completing  the  tabernacle.     It  is  nsed  for 
craft,   cunning,    and    stratagem,  and   that 
whether  good  or  evil.    Thus  it  is  said  by 
Moses,  that  Pharaoh  dealt  tvisely  with  the 
Israelites,  when  he  opposed  them  in  Egypt, 
Exod.  i.  10;  it  is  observed  of  Jonadab,  the 
friend  of  Ammon,  and  nephew  of  David, 
that  he  was  very  wise,  that  is,  very  subtle 
and  crafty,  'i  Sam.  xiii.  3;  and  Job,  t.  13, 
says,  that  God  "  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness."     Wisdom  means  also  doctrine, 
learning,  and  experience :  "  With  the  ancient 
is  wisdom,  and  in  length  of  da}-s  understand- 
ing,"  Job  xii.  12.     It  is  put  for  true  piety, 
or  the  fear  of  (iod,  which  is  spiritual  wisdom  : 
"  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,"  Psalm 
xe.  12 ;  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wis- 
dom," Job  xxviii.  28.     Wisdom  is  put  for 
the  eternal  Wisdom,  the  Word,  of  God.     It 
was  by  wisdom  that  God   established   the 
heavens,  and  founded  the  earth,  Prov.  iii. 
19-     How  magnificently  does  Solomon  de- 
scribe the  primeval  birth  of  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  under  the  character  of  Wisdom  per- 
sonified ;  to  which  so  many  references  and 
allusions  ore  to  be  found  in  the  Old  and  Neiv 
Testament  I     '*  The  Lord  possessed  me  in 
the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works 
of  old.     I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from 
the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  When 
there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth ; 
when  there  were   no  fountains  abounding 
with  water.    Before  the  moantains  were  set- 
tied,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth," 
Prov.  viii.  22—25.    The  apocrjphal  book  of 
Wisdom  introduces,  by  a  reference  to  this 
passage,  the  following  admirable  invocation. 
Wisdom  ix.  9,  10 : — 

**  O  NiMl  forth  Wbdom,  out  of  Uty  holy  iMsvwk 
Ctri  froa  Uw  Uuva*  of  thjr  glar§  1 
Tl>«  btint  ffSMDl  dM  mif  labott  vtlh  nCk 
That  I  msy  know  wlut  Ii  yliiiH  In  Thr  ttgbt !' 

And  our  Ixird  asstunes  the  title  of  Wisdom, 
Luke  xi.  49;  Matt,  xxiii.  34;  and  declares 
that  "  wi.sdiim  shall  be  justified  of  all  her 
children,"  Matt.  xi.  19;  Luke  vii.  35. 

WISDOM,  Book  or.  an  apocryjihal  book 
of  scripture,  so  called  on  account  of  the  wise 
maxims  contained  in  it.  71iis  book  haa 
been  commonly  ascribed  to  Solomon,  either 
because  the  author  imitated  that  king's  man- 
ner of  writing,  or  because  he  sometimes 
speaks  in  his  name.  But  it  is  certain  Solo- 
mon was  not  the  author  of  it ;  for  it  was  not 
written  in  Hebrew,  nor  was  it  inserted  in  the 
Jen'ish  canon,  nor  is  the  style  hke  that  of 
Solomon  ;  and  therefore  St.  Jerom  observes 
justly  that  it  smells  strong  of  the  Grecian 
eloquence  ;  that  it  is  composed  with  art  and 
metbod,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  phi. 
losophers,  very  different  from  that  noble  sim> 
plicity  so  full  of  life  and  energy  to  be  fotmd 
in  the  Hebrew  books.  It  has  Deen  ascribed 
by  many  of  the  ancients  to  Philo. 

WOLF,  3Kt,  in  Arabic,  cetb.  Gen.  xlix. 
27;  Isaiah  xl  6;  Ixv.  35;  Jer.  t.  6;  Esek. 
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xxii.  27  ;  Zeph.  iii.  3  ;  Hab.  i.  8  ;  Kiii«t,  Mutt, 
vii.  15;  X.  l6;  Luke  x.  3;  John  x.  13;  Acts 
XX.  29;  Kcclu*.  xiii.  1 7.     M-  Majus  derives 
it  from  the  Arabic  word  saab  or  daaba,  "  to 
frighten  ;"  and  henre,  perhapa,  the  CiennBn 
word  dieh,  "  a  thief."      The  wolf  ig  a  fierce, 
■trong,  cunning,  mischierouH,  and  carnivo- 
rous quadruped ;   externally  and  internally 
so  nearly  resetnbliiig  the  dog,  that  they  seem 
modelled  alike,  yet  have  a  perfect  antipathy 
to  each  other.    ITie  ncripture  observes  of 
the  wolf,  that  it  lives  upon  rapine  ;  i»  violent, 
bloody,  cruel,  voracious,  and  greedy ;  goes 
abroad  by  night  to  seek  ita  prev,  and  is  a 
great  enemy  to  flocks  of  sheep.    Indeed,  this 
animal  is  ncrcc  ^tithout  caufe,  kills  nithouc 
remorse,  and  by  its  indiscriminate  slaughter 
aeem*  to  satisfy  its  malignity  rather  than  its 
hunger.    The  wolf  is  weaker  than  the  lion 
or  the  bear,  and  less  courageous  than  the 
leopard  ;  but  he  scarcely  yields  to  them  in 
cruelty   and  rapaciousness.      Ills   ravenous 
temper  proropls  him  to  destructive  and  san- 
guinary depredations;  and  these  are  perpe- 
trated principally  in  the  night.  This  circum- 
stance IS  expresi^ly  mentioned  in  several  paa- 
sages  of  scripture.     "  The  great  men  have 
altogether  broken  the  yoke,  and  burst  the 
bonds ;  wherefore,  a  lion  out  of  the  forest 
shall  slay  them,  and  a  wolf  of  the  evenings 
shall  spoil  them,"  Jer.  v.  6.     The  rapacious 
and  cniel  conduct  of  the  princes  of  Israel  is 
compared  by  Kzekiel,  xxii.  27,  to  the  mis- 
chievous inroads  of  the  same  animal :  "  Her 
princes  in  the  midst  thereof  are  like  wolves 
ravening  the  prey,  to  shed  blood,  to  destroy 
lives,  to  get  dishonest  gain  ; "  and  Zephaniah, 
iii.  3,  says,   "  Her  princes  within  her  are 
roaring  lions,  her  judges  are  evening  wolvet : 
they  gnaw  not  the  bones  till  the  morrow." 
Instead  of  protecting  the  innocent  and  re- 
straining the  evil   doer,  or  punishing  him 
according  to  the  demerit  of  his  crimes,  they 
delight  in  violence  and  oppression,  in  blood 
and  rapine ;  and  so  insatiable  is  their  cupidity, 
that,  like  the  evening  wolf,  they  destroy  mure 
than  they  are  able  to  possess.     The  disposi- 
tions of  the  wolf  to  attack  the  weaker  animals, 
especially  those  wliich  are  under  tlie  protec- 
tion of  roan,  is  alluded  to  by  our  >aviour  in 
the  parable  of  the  hireling  snepherd  :   "  The 
wolf  catchelh  thein.  and  scatterelh  theflock," 
Matt.  vii.  15.     .^nd  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his 
address  to  the  elders  of  lipbesus,  gives  the 
name  of  this  insidious  and  cruel  animal  to 
the  false  teachers  who  disturbed   the  peace 
and  perverted  the  faith  of  their  people  :  '•  I 
know  this,    that   after   my   depaiting   shall 
grievous  wolves  enter   in  among   you,   not 
sparing  the  flock,"  Acts  xx.  29. 

WORD.  Sometimes  the  scripture  ascribes 
to  the  word  of  <iod  certain  supernatural 
etTccts,  and  often  represents  it  as  animated 
and  active ;  "  He  sent  his  word,  and  healed 
them,"  Psalm  cvii.  20.  It  al-w  signifies  what 
is  written  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  Luke  xi.  2S ;  James  i. 
22 :  the  divine  law  which  leaches  and  com- 


inands  good  things,  and  forbid*  rril,  ] 
CX1X.  101 :  and  is  used  to  express  er 
mise  of  God,  Psalm  cxix.  25,  &c.,  1 
phecy  or  vision,  Isaiab  ii.  I.  This  , 
likewise  consecrated  and  appropriat(d| 
nify  the  only  Son  of  the  Fatlier,  tbei 
Wisdom,  the  second  Person  of  the  1 
Trinity,  equal  to  and  consubalauial  \ 
Father.  St.  John  the  evangelist,  more  1 
pressly  than  any  other,  has  opened  to  lu  I 
mystery  of  the  Word  of  (jod.  when  he  1 
us,  "  In  the  beginninK  was  the  Word,  ( 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  t 
God.  The  same  was  in  the  begii 
God.  All  things  were  made  by 
without  him  was  not  anything  made  I 
made,"  John  i.  1 — 3.  The  Chalda 
phrasts,  the  mo»t  ancient  Jewuh 
taut,  generally  make  ua«  of  the  wordl 
which  signifies  '"  the  Word,"  in  f 
where  Moses  puts  the  name  Jehovah, 
say,  for  example,  that  it  wa»  the  J/e 
the  W'ord.  which  created  the  worli" 
appeared  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sio 
gave  him  the  law.  which  spoke  to  ] 
to  face,  which  brought  Israel  oat  of 
which  marched  before  the  people,  and  wk 
wrought  all  those  miracles  that  are  reca 
in  Exodus.  It  was  the  same  Word  tfaati 
peared  to  Abraham  in  the  plain  of  Mi 
that  was  seen  of  Jacob  at  Bethel,  toj 
Jacob  made  his  vow,  and  acknowl 

God,  saying, "  If  Uod  will  he  with  me.  j 

keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  then  ihiDi 
Lord  be  my  God."  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  31. 
manner  in  which  St.  John  comme 
Gospel  is  strikingly  difiereat  from  I 
ductions  10  the   histories  of  Christ' 
other  evangelists  ;  and   no  less  strikioi  1 
peculiar  is  the  title  under  which  be  i 
him—"  the  Word."      It  has  therefor 
subject  of  much  inquir}-  and  discu 
whence  this  evangelist  drew  the  1 

appellation,  and   what    reasons  led 

though  intendiog  to  sohcit  particular  litfl 
tion,  to  place  it  at  the  verj-  head  of  hii  (i*| 
pel.     That   it  was  for  the  purpose  of  1 
lishing  on  express  opinion,  as  to  the  | 
character  of  him   it   is  used  to  dea' 
made  more  than  probable  from  the  | 
nant  character  of  the  whole  Gnsp 
is   more   copiously  doctrinal,  ana 
a  record  more  fidl  of  what  Je«iu 
than  the  others.      As   to  the  ion 
which  the  term   Logos  was  drawn  j 
apostle,  some  have  held  it  to  be  1 
the  Jewish   scriptures ;    others, 
t'haldee   paraphrases ;    others,    froffl 
and  the  Hellenizing  Jews.   The  oiosit 
conclusion  certainly  appears  to  be.  tlisl.^ 
St.   John   was  a   plain.    "  unlearned" 
chiefly  conversant  in  the  holy  scnpt; 
derived  this  term  from  the  sacred  I 
his  own  nation,  in  which  the  Hebres 
Dabar  Jehovah,    "  the   Word  of  J« 
frequently  occurs  in  pas<<ages  which  1 
understood  to  speak  of  a  personal  \Vi 
which  phrase  is  rendered  A^noi  Kr 
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SSeptoigint  inicrpreten.  Certainty,  there  is 
not  the  leaat  evidence  in  hin  writingfi,  or  in 
hii  traditional  history,  that  he  ever  acquainted 
tumiieli'  with  Philo  or  with  Plato ;  and  none, 
therefore,  that  he  borrowed  the  tcnn  from 
them,  or  lucd  it  in  any  aenic  approaching  to 
or  auggeaied  by  these  refinements  : — in  the 
writiniis  of  ^t.  Paul  there  are  allu8ion§  to 
pueta  and  philosophers  ;  in  those  of  St.  John, 
non*,  except  to  the  rising  aecta  afterward* 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Gnottics. 
The  Hebrew  itcriptures  contain  frequent 
tntiDUtioni  of  a  distinction  of  Persons  in 
the  Godhead;  one  of  these  Divine  Persons 
is  called  Jehovah ;  and,  though  manifestly 
represented  as  existing  distinct  from  the 
Father,  is  yet  arrayed  with  attributes  of 
Divinity,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
ancient  Jewa  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense, 
••  their  tiod,"  the  tiod  with  whom,  through 
all  ttieir  hwtory,  they  chicdy  "  hod  to  do." 
This  Divine  i'crson  is  proved  to  have  been 
■puken  of  by  the  prophets  as  the  future 
Cbri«t ;  the  evangelists  and  apostles  represent 
Jtaus  as  that  Dinne  Person  of  the  prophets ; 
uid  if,  in  the  writings  of  the  (Jld  Testament, 
be  IS  al>)o  called  the  Word,  the  application 
of  this  term  to  our  Lord  is  naturally  account- 
ed for.  It  will  then  appear  to  be  a  theo- 
logical, not  a  philo«opnic  appellation,  and 
one  which,  previously  even  U>  the  time  of 
Uta  apostle,  had  been  stamped  with  the 
authority  of  inspiration. 

Celebrated  as  this  title  of  the  Logos  was 
in  the  Jewish  theology,  it  is  not,  however, 
ifae  appeUalioa  by  which  the  Spirit  of  inspi- 
lation  has  chosen  that  our  Saviour  should 
be  principally  designated.  It  occurs  but  a 
very  few  times,  and  principally  and  emphat- 
ically in  the  introduction  to  ^t.  John's  lios- 
p«l.  A  cogent  reason  can  be  given  why 
this  apostle  adopts  it ;  and  we  are  not  with- 
out a  probable  reason  why,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  title  "  Son  of  God  "  should  ha%'e 
b««n  preferred,  which  is  a  frequent  title  of 
ih*  Logos  in  the  writings  also  of  Philo. 
Originating  from  the  spiritual  principle  of 
eonnetion,  betwitt  the  tirst  and  the  second 
Beiii<;  in  the  (iudhead;  marking  this,  by  a 
■piriitioi  idea  of  connexion ;  and  considering 
it  to  be  aw  close  and  as  necessarv  as  the  Word 
ia  to  the  energetic  mind  of  Gu<l,  which  can- 
not bury  it*  intellectual  energies  in  silence, 
but  lutist  put  them  forth  in  speech ;  it  is  too 
apiritual  in  itself,  to  Im  addressed  to  the 
f.  faith  of  the  multitude.  If  with  so  full  a 
^>  rafercnce  to  our  bodily  ideas,  and  so  positive 
^>  ft  ftlistion  of  the  second  Ucintt  to  the  first, 
^t  m  have  seen  the  attempts  of  Arian  criticism 
^Boad(Mlvoanng  to  resolve  the  doctrine  into 
^Bte  mere  dust  of  a  figure  ;  how  much  more 
^^^My  would  it  have  been  to  do  so,  if  we  had 
BQSSf  sttch  a  spiritual  denomination,  as  this, 
,,  tor  the  tccond  !  I'his  would  certainly  have 
^  been  considered  by  it,  as  too  unsubstantial 
for  distinct  personality,  and  therefore  too 
•ranescent  for  equal  divinity.  One  of  the 
int  kiacbcrs  o(  this  system  was  Cerinthua. 
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We  have  not  any  particniar  account  of  all 
the  branches  of  his  system ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  we  roav  ascribe  to  him  some  of  thow 
tenets  by  which  later  sects  of  Gnostics  wera 
discriminated.     But  we  have  authority  for 
saying,  that   the  general   principle   of  the 
Gnostic  scheme  was  openly  taught  by  Cerin- 
thus  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.     The  authority  is  that  of  Irensua, 
a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  second  century, 
who  in  his  youth  had  heard   Polycarp,  the 
disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  and  who  retained 
the  discourses  of  Polycarp  in  his  memory  till 
his  death.   There  are  yet  extant  of  the  work* 
of  Ireneus,  five  books  which  be  wrote  against 
heresies,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valu- 
able monuments  of  theological  erudition.    Id 
one  place  of  that  work  he  says,  that  Cerin- 
thua taught  in  Asia  that  the  world  was  not 
made  by  the  Supreme  (iod,  but  by  a  certain 
power  very  separate  and  far  remored  from 
the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  ignorant 
of  his  nature.     In  another  place,  he  saya 
that  John  the  apostle  wished,  by  his  Gospel, 
to  extirpate  the  error  which  had  been  spread 
among  men  by  Cerinthus ;  and  Jerom,  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  centurv,  says  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  (ios^iel,  at  tne  desire  of  the 
bishops  of  .Vsia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other 
heretics,  and  chiefly  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  Hbionites,  then  springing  up,  who  said 
that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  he  was  bom 
of  Alary. 

"It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Hill,  "to  hare 
been  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  St.  John,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
who  resided  at  Kphetus,  in  Proconsular 
Asia,  was  moved  by  the  growth  of  the 
(inostic  heresies,  and  by  the  solicitations  of 
the  Christian  teachers,  to  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  truth  in  writing,  and  particularly  to 
recollect  those  diacourses  and  actions  of  car 
lA>rd,  which  nught  furnish  the  clcareat  re- 
futation of  the  persons  who  denied  his  pre- 
existence.  This  tradition  is  a  key  to  a  great 
part  of  his  Gospel.  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  had  given  a  detail  of  thoM  actions  of 
Jesus  which  are  the  evidences  of  his  divine 
mission ;  of  those  events  in  his  life  upon 
earth  which  arc  most  interesting  to  the 
human  race ;  and  of  those  moral  discourses 
in  which  the  wisdom,  the  grace,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  Teacher  shine  with  united 
luatre.  Their  whole  narration  implies  that 
Jesus  was  more  than  man.  Uut  as  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  beautiful  simplicity,  which 
adds  very  much  to  their  credit  as  historians, 
they  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
incidental  expressions,  formally  stated  the 
conclusion  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man ; 
but  have  left  the  Christian  v/orld  to  draw  it 
fur  themselves  from  the  facta  narrated,  or  to 
receive  it  by  the  teaching  and  the  writinga 
of  the  apostles.  St.  John,  who  was  preserved 
by  God  to  see  this  conclusion,  which  had 
been  drawn  by  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
and  had  been  estabhshed  In  the  epistles, 
denied  by  different  heretic*,  brings  forward, 
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in  the  form  of  a  hwtory  of  JStw,  a  view  of 
Iii8  exaltcl  chariicter,  atul  draws  uur  attention 
iiarticulnrly  to  the  truth  of  that  which  had 
oecn  dcDu'd.  Wlien  you  cotne  to  analyw 
ibe  Guspci  of  St.  JohD,  you  will  find  thiit 
the  first  eighteen  venes  contain  the  |>o»>ition» 
laid  down  by  the  apostle,  in  order  to  meet 
the  error><  of  ( 'erinthtis ;  that  these  positions, 
which  are  merely  alfirmed  in  the  introduction, 
are  proved  in  the  progress  of  the  (iuspel,  by 
the  tcxtimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by 
the  worda  and  the  actions  of  our  Lord ;  and 
that  after  the  proof  i«  concluded  bv  the 
declaration  of  Thomas,  who,  upon  being 
convinced  tliat  Jesus  had  risen,  said  to  him, 
*  My  Lord,  and  my  God,"  St.  John  sums  up 
the  amount  of  hia  Gosjiel  in  these  few  words  : 
'  'Ilteae  are  written  that  ve  might  believe 
that  Jeeu8  is  the  Christ,  tne  Son  of  God ;' 
that  i*,  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  not 
distinct  persons,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  (iod.  The  apostle  does  not  conde- 
scend to  mention  the  name  of  ('erinthus. 
because  that  would  have  preserved,  as  long 
aa  the  world  lasts,  the  memory  of  a  name 
which  might  otherwise  be  forgotten.  But, 
although  there  is  dignity  and  propriety  in 
omitting  the  mention  of  his  name,  it  was 
necessary,  in  laying  down  the  positions  that 
were  to  meet  his  errors,  to  adopt  some  of  his 
words,  because  the  Christians  of  those  days 
would  not  so  readily  have  applied  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostle  to  the  refutation  of  those  here- 
sies which  Cerinthus  was  spreading  among 
them,  if  they  had  not  found  in  the  exposition 
of  that  doctrine  some  of  llie  terms  in  which 
the  heresy  was  delivered :  and  as  the  chief 
of  these  term!<,  Logos,  which  Cerinthus 
applied  to  an  inferior  spirit,  was  equivalent 
to  a  phrase  in  common  use  among  the  Jews, 
'the  Word  of  Jehovah,'  and  was  probably 
borrowed  from  thence,  John  by  his  use  of 
Logos  rescues  it  from  the  degraded  use  of 
Cerinthus,  and  restores  it  to  a  sense  corre- 
sponding to  the  dignity  of  the  Jewish 
plirase." 

The  Logos  was  no  fanciful  term,  merely 
invented  by  St.  John,  pro  re  natd,  or  even 
suggested  Ijy  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  suitable 
title  for  a  prophet  by  whom  God  chose  to 
reveal  himself  or  inn  Word  It  was  a  term 
diversely  understood  in  the  world  before 
St.  John  began  his  GoKpel.  Is  it  possible, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  used  the  term 
without  some  express  allusion  to  these  pre- 
vailing opinions?  Ilail  he  contradicted 
them  oil,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  a 
plain  proof,  that  they  were  all  equally  fabu- 
lous and  fanciful ;  but  by  adopting  the  term, 
he  certainly  meant  to  snow,  that  the  error 
did  not  couEist  in  believing  that  there  was  a 
Logos,  or  Word  of  (ioil,  but  in  thinking 
amisa  of  it.  We  might,  indeed,  have  won- 
dered much  Lad  he  decidedly  adopted  the 
Platonic  or  Gnostic  notion^!,  in  ureference 
to  the  Jewish;  but  that  lie  should  hannonize 
with  the  latter,  is  by  no  means  surprising; 
first,  because  he  was  a  Jew  himself;   and. 


secondly,  because  Christianity 
to  be  shown  to  be  connected  with, 
were,  regularly  to  have  spruoj;  imt 
i.im.     It  is  certainly,   tlteo*  Ui  U" 
degree  consistent  v.'ith  all  we  cool 
ably  expect,  to  tind  St.-lohn  and  oi 
sacred  writers  expressing  tl»em»elvi 
not  only  familiar  to  the  .lews  under 
covenant,  biit,  in  such  as  might  tend, 
perfect    revebition   of    the    truth,   to 
mst  ruction   to  all   pmrties ;    correcting 
errors  of  the  natonic  and  oheatal  eyatl 
and  confirming,  in  the  clearest  nuner 
hopes  and  espectatioas  of  the  Jew*. 

vVhilst  the  reasons  for  the  use  uf  this 
by  St.  John  are  obvious,  the  arg^ument 
it  is  irresistible ;  for.  first,  the  Logos  of 
evangelist  is  a  person,  not  an  allribul^ 
many  Socinians  have  said,  who  haTe, 
fore,  sometimes  chosen  to  render 
For  if  it  be  an  attribute,  it  were  a 
ism  to  say,  that  "  it  was  in  the 
with  <iod:"  because  God  cotild 
without  bis  attributes.  The  ai 
declares,  that  the  I<ogos  was  the 
that  John  Baptist  was  not  the  Lighl 
is  a  kind  of  parallel  supposed,  and  it 
sumes,  also,  that  it  was  possible  tlut 
same  character  might  be  erroneously 
to  both.  Between  person  and  person 
may,  undoubtedly,  be  the  case ;  bat  < 
species  of  parallel  can  exist  between 
and  an  attribute  ?  Nor  will  the  difficult 
obviated  by  suggestitig,  ihut  wisdom 
means  not  the  attribute  itself,  but  him  w 
that  attribute  inspired,  the  man  Jesus  C 
because  the  name  of  our  SaWour  has 
been  mentioned  ;  because  that  rule  of 
pretation  must  be  inadmissible,  which  it 
time  would  explain  the  term  Logos  b] 
attribute,  at  another  by  a  man,  as  best  ( 
the  convenience  of  hypothesis ;  and  bert 
if  it  be,  in  this  instance,  conceived  to  io>fi 
our  Saviour,  it  raust  follow,  that  oi 
created  the  world,  (which  the  L'ni 
hy  no  means  admit,)  for  the  Logi 
thut  which  John  the  Baptist 
true  Light,  is  expressly  declared 
made  the  world.  Again  :  the  Logss 
made  flesh,  that  is,  became  man ;  bat 
po^iible  sense  coiUd  an  attribul 
man?  The  Logos  is  "  the  only-i  _ 
the  Father  ; "  but  it  wotdd  be  unccmtb 
of  any  attribute,  that  it  n  begotten ;  u 
that  were  passed  over,  it  would  follow,  I 
this  notion,  either  that  Go<l  ha«  only 
attribute,  or  that  wisdom  is  not  hii  < 
begotten  attribute.  Further  ;  St  Joho 
terms  decisively  personal,  as  that  he  uH 
not  divine  as  an  attribute,  but  <iod  f 
ally;  not  that  he  was  i«  (iod.  which 
prooerly  have  been  said  of  an  attribute, 
twMGod,  which  he  could  only  wyof* 
son;  that  '•  all  things  were  made  by  hii 
that  he  was  "  in  the  world  ;"  that  "ta 
to  his  own;"  that  he  vr^s  "iu  the  b 
of  the  Father ; "  and  that  "  he  hath 
the  Father."      nie  absurdity  of  rqil 
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the  Logoi  of  St.  John  an  an  attribute  ieems, 
at  Irngth,  to  have  been  perceived  by  the 
SocinianH  themaelvea,  and  their  new  version 
arcordiB^^lf  rennla  it  aa  a  peraonal  term. 

If  the  Logoa  M  a  peraon,  tnen  is  he  Divine; 
for,  fintt,  eternity  ia  aacribed  to  him  .-  "  In 
the  b«ginning  waa  the  Word."  The  ITni- 
tarian  comment  ia,  "  from  the  beginning  of 
hia  miniatry,"  or  "the  commencement  of 
the  gospel  aiRMiiaation ; "  which  makea  tit. 
John  use  anoUier  trifling  truism,  and  solemn- 
ly tell  hia  readen,  that  our  Saviour,  when  he 
began  his  ministry,  was  in  existence !  "in 
the  t>eginning  of  his  ministry  the  Word  teat ! " 
It  is  true,  that  ipx^l,  "  the  beginning,"  is 
tiaed  for  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry, 
when  lie  says  that  the  apoatlea  had  been 
with  him  from  the  beginning ;  and  it  may  be 
tiaed  for  the  beginning  of  anylliing  whatever. 
It  is  a  term  which  must  l>e  detenuintd  in  its 
mraninif  by  the  context ;  and  the  question, 
therefore,  is,  how  the  connexion  here  deter- 
mine/i  it.  Almost  immediately  it  is  added, 
••  AH  things  were  made  by  him ; "  which  can 
only  mean  the  creation  of  universal  nature. 
lie.  then,  who  made  all  things  was  prior  to  all 
created  things ;  he  vas  when  they  hrt/an  to  be, 
and  before  they  began  to  be ;  and,  if  he  existed 
before  all  created  things,  he  was  not  himself 
created,  and  was,  therefore,  eternal.  Second- 
ly, he  is  expresaly  called  (iod  ;  and.  ITiirdly, 
he  is  *s  exiiUcitlysaid  to  be  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  'I  he  two  last  particulars  have  often 
been  largely  esttablished.  and  nothing  need 
added,  except,  ns  another  proof  that  the 
tUTM  can  only  be  fairly  explained  by  the 
ine  of  a  distinction  of  Divine  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  the  declaration  of  St.  John 
nay  be  adduced,  that  "  the  Word  was  with 
God.  and  the  word  was  Uod."  >Miat  bypo- 
tlltais  but  this  goes  a  single  step  to  explain 
this  wonderful  language  }  Arianism,  which 
allows  the  pre- existence  of  Christ  with  God. 
•ccordn  with  the  first  clause,  but  contradicts 
the  xt.ond.  Sabellianism,  which  reduces 
the  pr-rsonal  to  an  official,  and  therefore  a 
t«mi>or.-il,  distinction,  accords  with  the  second 
clauvr.  Iiut  contradicts  the  first;  for  Christ, 
•ccoriling  to  this  theory,  was  not  with  God 
in  the  b<-ginning,  that  is.  in  eternity.  Soci- 
nianiitin  contradicts  both  clauses ;  for  on  that 
•cheinc  i  hrist  was  neither  with  God  in  the 
btginning,  nor  was  he  God.  "'  'I'he  faith  of 
C«d's  elect"  agrees  with  both  clause.*,  and 
by  btith  it  is  established  :  "The  Word  waa 
with  <iod,  and  the  Word  was  God."      See 

I'MltAKIA.-VS. 

WOR.M,  the  general  name  in  scripture  for 
IrtUe  creeping  insects.  Several  kinds  are 
fi|M>ken  of :  1.  Those  that  breed  in  uutrified 
bodies,  noi.  Exod.  xvi.  20,  34  ;  Job  vii.  5 ; 
arvii  U;  xxi.  26;  xxiv.  20;  XX v.  6;  Isaiah 
air.  II  i  ff«*Aat,  Ecclus.  vii.  17;  x.  U  ;  1  Mac. 
H.  62;  2  .M»c.  ix.  9;  Judith  xvi.  17;  Mark 
U.  44.  46,  48 ;  AcU  xii.  23.  2.  That  which 
«ats  woollen  garments,  dd,  laaiah  U.  8;  <f^r, 
Matt.  vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33.  3.  'ITiat 
whieh,  perforating  the  leave*  and  hark  of 
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trees,  rauses  the  little  excreacences  called 
kermti,  whence  is  made  a  crimson  dye,  y^i  n, 
Deut.  xxviii.  39:  Job  xxv.  6;  Psalm  xxii.  6| 
Isaiah  xiv.  11 ;  xii.  14  ;  Ixvi.  24;  Exod.  xvi. 
20;  Jonah  iv.  7.  4.  The  worm  destructive 
of  the  \-ines,  referred  to  in  DeuU  xxviii.  39 ; 
which  wa»  the  pyralis  ritatup,  or  pyraiitfatci- 
ma,  of  Forskal,  the  v)ne.weevii.  a  small  in> 
sect  extremely  hurtful  to  the  vines. 

WORMWfWD.  nivb.  Deut.  xxix.  IB; 
Prov.  T.  4;  Jer.  ix.  15;  xxiii.  15;  I^am.  iii. 
15,  19;  AmoR  v.  7;  vi.  12;  Wu^r,  Rev.  viii. 
II.  In  the  Septuagint  the  original  word  ia 
variously  rendered,  and  generally  by  terma 
expressive  of  its  figurative  sense,  for  what  ic 
ofiensive,  odious,  or  deleterious ;  but  in  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the  Latin 
\ulgate,  it  is  rendered  "  wormwood ; "  and 
this  is  adopted  by  Celsius,  who  names  it  the 
oAna/AiNnt  aaafonrmni  Judaicum.  From  the 
passages  of  scripture,  however,  where  this 
plant  is  mentioned,  something  more  than 
the  bitterness  of  its  qualities  seems  to  be  in> 
timated,  and  effects  are  attributed  to  it 
greater  than  can  be  produced  by  the  worm- 
wood of  Europe.  The  Chaldee  paraphraae 
gives  it  even  the  character  of  "  the  worm- 
wood of  death."  It  may  therefore  mean  K 
plant  aUied,  perhaps,  to  the  abtuttkutm  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  taste,  but  posaeaaing  morB 
nau^eoti!*,  hurtful,  and  formidable  properties. 

WOK.SIJIP.  The  scriptural  obligation  of 
public  worship  is  partly  foiiniled  upon  ex- 
ample, and  partly  upon  precept :  so  that  no 
person  who  admits  that  authority,  can  ques- 
tion thiii  great  duty  without  manifest  and 
criminal  inconsistency.  The  institution  of 
ptiblic  worship  under  the  law,  and  the  practice 
of  synagogue  worship  among  the  Jrwii.  from 
at  least  the  time  of  Ezra,  cannot  be  iiiies. 
lioned  ;  both  of  which  were  Mnctioneu  by 
the  practice  of  our  Lortl  and  his  apo<<tle«. 
The  preceptive  authority  for  our  regular  at- 
tendance upon  public  worship,  is  either  in- 
ferential or  direct.  The  command  to  puhiiih 
the  gospel  includes  the  obligation  of  assem- 
bling to  hear  it ;  the  name  by  which  a 
Christian  society  is  designated  In  scripture  is 
a  church ;  which  siguifiea  an  assembly  for  the 
transaction  of  business  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  Christian  assembly,  that  business  must  ne- 
cessarily be  spiritual,  and  include  the  aacred 
exercises  of  prayer,  praise,  and  hearing  the 
scriptures.  But  we  have  more  direct  pre- 
cepts, although  the  practice  waa  ob\-iously 
continued  from  Judaism,  and  was  therefore 
consuetudinary.  Some  of  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  are  commanded  to  be  read  in  the 
churches.  'I'he  singing  of  paalms,  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs  ia  enjoined  as  an  act  of 
solemn  worship  to  the  Lord;  and  St.  Paul 
cautions  the  Hebrews  that  they  "  forsake  not 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together."  'I'he 
practice  of  the  primitive  age  is  also  manifeat 
from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  I^ord'a 
supper  was  celebrated  by  the  body  of  be- 
lievers collectively ;  and  this  apostle  pre  • 
serihea  to  the  C<irinthians  regidationa  for  the 
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exercisM  of  prayer  and  prouheayings,  "  when 
they  came  together  in  the  church," — the 
UDcmbly.  The  state(lnft<i!  and  order  of  these 
holy  ofiices  in  the  primitive  church,  appear 
klso  from  the  a(iO!!ito1ical  epistle  of  St.  Cle- 
ment :  "  We  ouf^ht  also,  looking  into  the 
depths  of  the  divine  knowledge,  to  do  all 
things  in  order,  whatsoever  the  Lord  hath 
coniniaQded  to  be  dune.  We  ought  to  make 
our  oblations,  and  perform  our  holy  ofiices, 
at  their  uiijMjjntcd  seasons ;  for  these  be  hath 
CommanJed  to  be  done,  not  irregularly  or 
by  chance,  but  at  determinate  times  and 
hours  ;  OS  he  hath  likewise  ordained  by  his 
■upreme  will,  where,  and  by  what  persons, 
they  shall  be  performed ;  that  so  all  things 
being  done  according  to  his  pleasure,  may 
be  acceptable  in  his  sight."  1  his  passage  is 
remarkable  for  urgins  a  divine  autnority  for 
the  public  services  of  the  church,  by  which 
St.  Olement,  no  doubt,  means  the  authority 
of  the  in^ipired  directions  of  the  apostles. 
The  endx  of  the  institution  of  pubhc  worship 
are  of  such  obvious  importance,  that  it  must 
ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
dexccnding  and  graciotis  dispensations  of 
(iod  to  man.  By  this  his  church  confesses 
his  name  Vtefore  the  world ;  by  this  the  pubUc 
teaching  of  hiii  word  is  associated  with  acta 
calculated  to  aflect  the  mind  with  that  so- 
lemnity which  is  the  best  preparation  for 
hearing  it  to  edilication.  It  i.t  thus  that  the 
ignorant  and  the  vicious  are  collected  toge- 
tner,  and  instructed  and  warned ;  the  invi- 
tations of  merry  are  piitilished  to  the  guilty, 
Rud  the  sorrowful  and  affiicted  are  comforted. 
In  these  assemblies  (iod,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
diffuseB  his  vital  and  sanclifying  influence, 
and  takes  the  devout  into  a  fellowship  with 
himself,  from  which  they  derive  strength  to 
do  and  to  suffer  his  will  in  the  various  scenes 
of  life,  whilst  he  there  affords  them  a  foretaste 
of  the  deep  and  hallowed  pleasures  which  are 
reserved  for  them  at  his  right  hand  for  ever- 
more. Prayers  and  intercessions  are  of- 
fered for  national  and  public  interests;  and 
whilst  the  benefit  of  these  exercises  descends 
upon  a  country,  all  are  kept  sensible  of  the 
dependence  of  every  public  and  personal 
interest  upon  God.  Pmise  calls  forth  the 
grateful  emotions,  and  gives  cheerfulness  to 
piety;  and  that  instruction  in  righteousness 
which  is  so  perpetually  repeated,  diffuses  the 
principles  of  morality  and  religion  through- 
out society ;  enlightens  and  gives  aclinty  to 
conscience ;  raises  tlif  standard  of  morals ; 
attaches  shame  to  vice,  and  praise  to  virtue ; 
and  thus  e.xerts  a  powerfully  purifying  inllu- 
ence  upon  mankind.  Laws  thus  receive  a 
force,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  they 
could  not  acquire,  even  were  they  enacted  in 
as  great  perfection  ;  and  the  administration 
of  justice  is  aided  by  the  strongest  possible 
obligation  and  sanction  being  given  to  legal 
oaths,  'riie  domestic  relations  are  rendered 
more  strong  and  interesting  by  the  very 
habit  of  the  attendance  of  families  upon  the 
tacred  services  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ix)rdi 


and  the  rich  and  the  poor  in< 
ther,  and  standing  on  the  same 
ground  as  sinners  before  God,  eqi 
pendent  upon  him,  and  equally  suing  for 
mercy,  has  a  powerful,  thougn  often  an  i 
sensible,  influence  in  humbling  the  pi ' 
which  is  nourished  by  superior  rank,  and 
raising  the  lower  classes  above  abjectoesM 
spirit,  without  injuring  their  humihty.  Pii 
benevolence,  and  patriotism  are  equally 
pendent  for  their  purity  and  vigour  upon 
regular  and  devout  worship  of  God  in 
aitnpUcity  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  I 
Neander'R  account  of  the  mode  of  conductj 
public  worship  amonK  the  primitive  Uh 
tians,  which,  though  questionable  on 
points,  is  upon  the  whole  just  and  inteti 
ing : — Since  the  religion  of  the  New  T 
lament  did  not  admit  of  any  pecubar  ouli 
priesthood,  similar  to  that  of  the  Old, 
same  outward  kind  of  worship,  depend 
on  certain  places,  times,  and  outward  acti 
and  demeanours,  would  also  have  no  pk 
in  its  composition.  The  kingdom  of  G< 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  were  to  be  prfte 
not  in  this  or  that  place,  but  in  every  fk 
where  (Itrist  himself  is  active  in  the  .'<;M 
and  where  through  him  the  worship  of  Q 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  establishtd.  £*( 
Christian  in  particular,  and  every  churcll 
general,  were  to  represent  a  spiritual  tti 
of  the  Lord ;  the  true  worship  of  God 
to  be  only  in  the  inward  heart,  and  the  w: 
life  proceeding  from  such  inward  dii 
sitions,  sanctified  by  faith,  was  to  be  a  ( 
tinned  spiritual  service  ;  this  is  the  ft 
fundamental  idea  of  the  gospel,  which 
Vails  throughout  the  New  Testunent, 
which  the  whole  outward  appearance 
religion  was  to  assume  a  different  form, 
all  that  once  was  carnal  was  to  be  roo^ 
into  spiritual,  and  ennobled.  This 
came  forward  most  strongly  in  the 
inward  life  of  the  first  Christians,  part 
when  contrasted  with  •fudaism.  and 
80  when  contrasted  with  healheni 
trast  which  taught  the  Christians  to 
pomp  that  caught  the  eye,  and  all  m' 
cation  of  means  of  devotion  addretted 
the  senses,  while  it  made  them  hold  fati 
simple,  spiritual  character  of  the  (.'hi 
worship  of  (iod.  It  was  this  which 
struck  the  heathen  so  much  in  the 
worship  i  namely,  that  notliing 
among  them  of  the  outward  pi 
other  religions ;  no  templea,  no 
images.  This  reproach  was  i 
(  linutians  by  Celsus.  and  answ 
Origen  :  "  In  the  highest  sense  tl 
and  image  of  God  are  in  the  hum 
of  Christ ;  and  hence,  also,  in  all  the  fidtl 
who  are  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Cbi 
living  images  !  with  which  no  statue  of 
by  Phidias  is  fit  to  be  cDra}iared."  C 
anity  impelled  men  frequently  t« 
stillnes!!  of  the  inward  sanctutry, 
to  pour  forth  their  heart  to  God, 
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in  *iirh  temples ;  tint  then  the  flatnea  of  love 
vere  aUv  lighted  in  their  hearts,  whicli 
■ought  codiniiinion  in  order  to  Ktrengthcn 
each  other  mutually,  and  to  unite  tbemselveH 
into  one  holy  tlatne  which  pointed  towards 
heaven.  The  comtnunion  of  prayer  and 
devotion  wm  thought  ■  source  of  sanrtifica- 
tion,  inaamuch  as  men  knew  that  the  Lord 
«••  preaent  by  his  Spint  among  thu»e  who 
were  oathered  together  in  his  name ;  but 
then  tney  were  far  from  ascribing  any  pecu- 
liar aacredness  and  sanctity  to  the  place  of 
■■nubly.  Such  an  idea  woidd  appear  to 
MTtake  of  heathenism ;  and  men  were  at 
ant  in  less  danger  of  being  Reduced  into 
;h  an  idea,  becatue  the  fir»t  general  places 
cmhly  of  the  Christians  were  only  com- 
ruoin»  in  private  houses,  juot  according 
as  it  happened  that  any  member  of  the 
church  had  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  purpose,  'llius  Gaiua  of  Corinth,  Rom. 
xvi.,  i<»  called  the  butt  of  the  church,  because 
the  church  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in 
a  room  of  his  house.  Origen  sayt,  "The 
ulace  where  believers  come  together  to  Pray 
oas  »oiiiething  agreeable  and  useful  about 
l)ut  then  he  only  says  this  in  respect  to 
spiritual  communion.  Man,  we  muRt 
,  i.i  very  easily  led  to  fall  away  from  the 
womhi))  of  <K>d  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
to  connect  the  religion  of  the  Spirit  with 
outward  and  earthly  things ;  as  the  apostle 
aijs,  "  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  to  wish 
to  end  in  llie  Aesh."  Watchfulness  on  this 
point  was  constantly  needed,  lei<t  the  Jewish 
or  the  heathen  notions  should  here  intrude 
themselves  on  those  of  the  gospel,  which 
Wat  likely  enough  to  happen  u»  »oon  as  the 
Old  and  the  New  I'eatament  notions  of  the 
priesthood  had  been  confused.  Even  in  the 
ciise  of  (  lemens  of  Alexandria  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  combat  the  notion,  which 
allowed  the  essentials  of  u  Christian  life  to 
be  of  one  kind  in,  and  of  another  out  of, 
tb«  church.  "  The  disciples  of  Christ,"  he 
«ays,  "  roust  form  the  whole  course  of  their 
lin  and  conduct  on  the  model  which  they 
aaaurae  in  the  churches,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
priety i  they  must  be  such,  and  not  merely 
teem  to  i  as  mild,  as  pious,  and  as  charitable. 
But  now,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  they  change 
their  habits  and  their  manners  with  the 
change  of  place,  as  the  polypus,  they  say, 
changes  its  colour,  and  becomes  like  the 
rock  on  which  it  hangs,  lliey  lay  aside  the 
spiritual  habit  which  thev  had  assumed  in 
the  church,  as  soon  as  ttiey  have  left  the 
church,  and  asiimilate  themselves  to  the 
multitude  among  whom  they  live.  I  should 
ntther  say,  that  they  convict  themselves  of 
hypocrisy,  and  show  what  they  really  are  in 
their  inward  nature,  by  laying  aside  the  mask 
«i  piety  which  they  had  a.s8umed  -,  and  while 
they  honour  the  word  of  (iod,  they  leave 
it  behind  them  in  the  place  where  they 
heard  it." 

The  Christian  places  of  assembly  were,  at 
irst.  in  the  rooms  of  private  houses ;  it  may 
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perhaps  be  the  case,  that  in  large  towns, 
where  the  number  of  Christians  was  soon 
contiderable,  and  no  member  of  the  church 
had  any  room  in  his  house  sufficient  to  con- 
tain all  his  brethren,  or  in  places  where  men 
did  not  fear  any  prcjudiciid  cotineqiiences 
from  large  assemblies,  the  church  divided 
itself  into  difierent  sections,  according  to  the 
habitations  of  its  members,  of  which  each 
section  held  its  assemblies  in  one  particular 
chamber  of  the  house  of  «ome  wealthy  mem- 
ber of  the  church  ;  or,  perhaps,  while  it  was 
usual  to  unite  on  Sundays  in  one  general 
assembly,  yet  each  individual  part  of  the 
church  met  together  daily  in  the  rooms  which 
lay  the  mo$it  convenient  to  it.  Perhaps  the 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  which  speak 
of  churches  in  the  houses  of  particular  per- 
sons, are  thus  to  be  understood.  Tlie 
answer  of  Justin  Martyr  to  the  question  of 
the  prefect,  "  V^Ttere  do  you  assemble  ? " 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  gentiine  Christian 
spirit  on  this  point.  Inis  answer  waa, 
"  Where  each  one  can  and  wilL  You  be.lie»e, 
no  doubt,  that  we  all  meet  together  in  one 
place ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  liod  of  the 
Christians  is  not  shut  up  in  a  room,  but, 
being  invisible,  he  fills  both  heaven  and 
earth,  and  is  honoured  everj'where  by  the 
faithful."  Justin  adds,  that  when  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  was  accustomed  to  dwell  in  one 
(larticular  spot,  and  that  those  Christians 
who  were  instnicted  by  him,  and  wished  to 
hear  his  discourses,  assembled  at  hia  house. 
He  had  not  visited  any  other  congregations 
of  the  church.  The  arrangements  which 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  worship 
required,  were  gradually  made  in  these  places 
of  assembly,  such  as  an  elevated  teat  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  scnptures  and  preach- 
ing, a  table  for  the  distribution  of  the  socni' 
ment,  to  which  as  early  as  the  time  of 
TertuUian  the  name  of  idtar,  ara  or  ellare, 
WW  given,  and  perhaps  not  without  some 
mixture  of  the  unevangelical  Old  Testament 
notion  of  a  sacrifice;  or  at  least  this  idea 
might  easily  attach  itself  to  this  name.  VMien 
the  churches  increased,  and  their  circum- 
stances improved,  there  were,  during  the 
course  of  the  third  century,  already  separate 
church  buildings  for  the  Christians,  as  the 
name,  a(n)<r«nwri^»  rawAt,  of  the  Christians  oc- 
curs in  the  edict  of  (iallicnus.  In  the  time 
of  the  external  prosperity  of  the  church, 
during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  many  hand- 
some churches  arose  in  the  great  towns. 
The  use  of  images  was  originally  quite  foreign 
to  the  Christian  worship  and  churches,  and  it 
remained  so  during  this  whole  period.  The 
intermixture  of  art  and  religion,  and  the  use 
of  images  for  the  latter,  appeared  to  the  first 
Christians  a  heathenish  practice.  As  in 
heathenism  the  divine  becomes  desecrated 
and  tarnished  by  intermixture  with  the 
natural ;  and  as  men  have  often  paid  homage 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  with  injiirv  to  the 
cause  of  holiness,  the  first  warmth  of  Chris- 
tian  zeal,   which    oppoeed    the   idolatry  oi 
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nature,  so  common  to  heathenism,  and  sought 
to  maintain  the  divine  in  all  its  purity  and 
elevation,  was  inclinfld  rather  to  set  holiness 
in  the  «trot]ge«t  coatra«t  with  what  is  beau- 
tiful by  nature,  than  to  endeavour  to  grace  it 
by  lending  it  a  beautiful  form.  Men  were 
more  inclined  in  general  to  carry  into  ex- 
tremes the  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Divinity  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  which 
suited  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  church 
in  those  centuries,  than  to  throw  it  into  the 
back-f^round,  and  ovenvhelm  it  under  the 
predominance  of  their  aesthetic  dispositions, 
and  their  love  of  art.  Tiiis  is  pecuUarly 
shotvn  liy  the  general  belief  of  the  early 
church,  that  Chri^it  had  clothed  his  inward 
divine  glory  in  a  mean  outward  form,  which 
was  in  direct  conlmdiction  to  it ;  a  conclu- 
•ion  which  was  drawn  from  interpreting  the 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah  in  Isaiah  liii.  3, 
too  literally.  Thus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
warns  the  Christians,  from  the  example  of 
Christ,  not  to  attribute  too  much  value  to 
outward  beauty:  "'Jlie  Lord  himself  was 
mean  in  outward  form ;  and  who  is  better 
than  the  Lord  ?  But  he  revealed  himself  not 
in  the  beauty  of  the  body,  perceptible  to  our 
■ensea,  but  in  the  true  beauty  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  of  the  body :  the  beauty  of  the  soul 
consisting  in  benevolence,  and  that  of  the 
body  in  immortality  ! "'  Fathers  of  entirely 
opposite  habit:!  of  mind,  the  adherents  of 
two  different  systems  of  conceiving  divine 
things,  were  nevertheless  united  on  tuis  point 
by  their  common  opposition  to  the  mixture 
of  the  natural  and  the  divine  in  heathenism, 
and  by  the  endeavour  to  maintain  the  devo- 
tion  to  (jod,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  pure  and 
tindefiled.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  as  httle 
favourable  as  TertuUian  to  the  use  of  images. 
Heathens,  who,  like  Alexander  ^^eve^us,  saw 
iometbingdivmeinChrist's])ersonalfonn,  and 
sect!!  which  mLxed  heathenism  and  Christian- 
ity together,  were  the  first  who  made  use  of 
images  of  Christ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Gnostic 
sect  of  the  followers  of  Carpocratian,  who  put 
his  image  beside  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  use  of  religious  images  among  the  (Jhris- 
tiana  did  nut  proceed  from  their  ecclesiastical 
but  from  their  domestic  life.  In  the  inter- 
course of  dailv  life,  the  Christians  saw  them- 
selves everywhere  surrounded  by  objects  of 
heathen  mythology,  or  l)y  such  as  shocked 
their  moral  and  (.^hri^itieii  feehngs.  Similar 
objects  adorned  the  walla  of  chambers,  the 
tirinking-vessels,  and  the  signet-rings,  (on 
which  the  heathen  had  constantly  idolatrous 
images,)  to  which,  whenever  they  pleased, 
they  could  address  their  devotions  ;  and  the 
Christians  naturally  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  replace  these  objects,  which  wounded  their 
morid  and  religious  feelings,  with  others 
more  suited  to  those  feelings.  Therefore, 
they  gladly  put  the  likeness  of  a  shepherd 
carrymg  a  Lamb  upon  his  shoulders,  on  their 
cups,  as  ft  symbol  of  the  Redeemer,  who 
wves  the  sinners  that  return  to  him,  accord- 
ing to   the   jja'af'ie   in   the   tiospel.      And 


Clemens  of  Alexandria  aaya,  in  rcfer?nre 
the  aignet-rings  of  the  Cbristtans.  "  Lcto 
signet -rings  consist  of  a  dove,"  the  embil 
of  the  Holv  Ghost,  "  or  a  ftsb,  or  a  ship  n 
ing  towards  heaven,"  the  emblem  of  I 
Christian  church,  or  of  individual  Chxid 
souls,  "  or  a  lyre,"  the  emblem  of  Chrat 
joy,  "  or  an  anchor,"  the  emblem  of  Cla 
tian  hope;  "  and  he  who  is  a  fishero 
let  him  remember  the  apostle,  and  the  c 
dren  who  are  dragged  out  from  the  wal 
for  those  men  ought  not  to  engrave  i<h 
trous  forms,  to  whom  the  use  of  the* 
forbidden  :  those  can  engrave  no  smvord  ^ 
no  bow,  who  seek  fur  peace  ;  the  friendi 
temperance  cannot  engrave  dri 
And  yet,  perhaps,  religious  i: 
their  way  from  domestic  life 
churches  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
renturv,  and  the  walls  of  the  churches 
painteu  in  the  eame  way.  The  coon 
Elvira  set  itself  againtit  this  innovation 
abuse,  for  it  made  the  following  ore 
"  Objects  of  reverence  and  worship  shall 
be  painted  on  the  walla."  It  is  probable! 
the  visible  representation  of  the  CTua*  fll 
its  way  very  early  into  domestic  and  ecd 
astical  life.  This  token  was  remai 
common  among  them  ;  it  was  used  to  c 
crate  their  rising  and  their  going  to  I 
their  going  out  and  their  coming  in,  and 
the  actions  of  daily  life ;  it  vas  the 
which  Christians  made  involuntaril: 
ever  anything  of  a  fearful  nature 
them.  This  was  a  mode  of  expi 
means  perceptible  to  tbc  senses,  the_ 
Christian  idea,  that  all  the  actions  of  CI 
tians,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of 
life,  must  be  sanctified  by  faith  in  the 
fied  Jesus,  and  by  dependence  upon 
and  that  this  faith  is  the  most 
means  of  conquering  all  evil,  and 
oneself  against  it.  But  here  also, 
were  too  apt  to  confute  the  idea' 
token  which  represented  it ;  and  theV 
buted  the  effects  of  faith  in  the  cnn 
Redeemer  to  the  outward  sign,  to  which 
ascribed  a  supernatural,  sanctifying,  and 
servative  power ;  an  error  of  which  we 
traces  as  early  as  the  third  centory. 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideni 
the  places  of  piiblic  worship,  to  that 
seasons  of  worship,  and  the  festivals 
early  Christians.       It  is  here  shown 
that  the  gospel,  as  it  remodelled  the 
conceptions  of  the  priesthood,  of  wi 
general,  and   of   holy    places, 
changed  the  then  views  of  sac 
And  here  again,  also,  the  characL 
theocracy  of  the  New    Testament 
itself,  a  theocracy    spiritualized, 
and  freed  from   its  outward  garb 
and  from  the  limits  which  bound 
ralization.   The  Jewish  laws  relal 
festivals  were  not  merely  abn, 
gospel,  in  such  a  uianner  as  lotL_ 
festivals  to  diflerent   acasoos;  but 
entirely  abolished,  as  far  as 
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womltip  to  pnrlirular  tiinc*  i*  cr>nccrrn''l 
•^t.  1*11111  expreaiiy  declares  all  •aiictifyinn  o( 
4^rtain  M-aaons,  a«  far  aa  mea  deduced  thti 
fiom  the  divine  command,  to  be  Jewish  and 
unevangelical.  and  to  be  like  returning  to  the 
■Iwmy  of  the  law,  and  to  captivity  to  outward 
pncopta.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  early 
church.  At  firrt  the  churches  assenibled 
mrery  day ;  us,  for  inKlance,  the  linit  church  of 
Jerunlem,  which  astcrnbled  daily  for  prayer 
in  eoounon,  and  for  the  public  consideration 
of  the  divine  word,  for  the  comrnon  celebra- 
Udo  of  the  lyord's  «u|iper  ami  the  ugapte,  &i 
well  AM  to  maintain  the  connexion  between 
the  common  heail  of  the  spiritual  body  of  the 
church  and  ihemaelves,  and  between  one 
■Bother  aa  member*  of  this  l>o<ly.  Traces  of 
tbia  ue  also  found  in  later  limes  in  the  daily 
anembling  of  the  churche.<i  for  the  purpose 
hearing  the  8cri|)ture^  reail,  and  of  cele- 
the  conuDunion.     Although,  in  order 

ihe  waoLs  of  human  nature  generally, 

eonaitting  a*  it  does  of  sense  a»  well  as  soul, 
those  of  a  large  l>ody  of  Christians  in 
particoJar,  who  were  only  in  a  state  of  edu- 
cation, and  were  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
of  Christian  manhood,  men  soon 
definite  times  [beside  the  nuthor- 
Christian  sabbath,  the  f\r*\  day  of  the 
k]     fur    religious    admonitions,    ajiA    to 
conaecrate  them  to  a  fuller  occupation  with 
things,  as   well   as  to  public   de- 
,  with  the  intention,  that   the  indu- 
eare  of  these  definite  limes  ahould  aitiraatc 
and   sanctify   the   rest  of    their  lives,  and 
that  Christians   who   withdrew    themselves 
froiB  the  diHtractioDS  of  business  on  these 
dajs,  and  collected  their  hearts  before  God 
in   the  stillness   of  solitude,   as  well  as  in 
devotion,  might  make  these  seasons 

ice  to  the  other  parts  of  their  life  j 

this  was  in  itself,  aoil  of  itself,  nothing 
igeiicol.  It  was  only  a  dropping  down 
Ikom  the  purely  spiritual  point  of  view,  on 
which  even  the  Christian,  as  he  still  carries 
•bout  two  natures  in  himself,  cannot  always 
vuuntain  himself,  to  the  carnal ;  a  dropping 
E_^b<int  which  became  constantly  more  neces- 
^^^Kt  the  more  the  fire  of  the  first  animation 
^^^Hthe  warmth  of  the  first  love  of  the  Chris- 
^fBtti  died  away.  It  was  no  more  unevan- 
^Kjebc  than  the  gradual  limitation  of  the  exer- 
^^UM  of  many  rigbt<4,  belonging  to  the  common 
iMthood  of  all  ('hristian<*,  to  a  certain  class 
the  church,  which  circumstances  rendered 
But  just  as  the  unevangelic  made 
tM  atiiii'arance,  men  supposed  cerlam  days 
lied  from  olh(  rs,  and  hallowed  by 
^lit.  when  they  introduced  a  distinc- 
between  holy  and  comrnon  dnys  into  the 
theChristian.and  intlu« distinction  for- 
fp^  bin  coiling  to  sanctify  all  days  aUke.  When 
the  Montanuts  wished  to  inlrouucc  and  make 
imperative  new  fasts,  which  were  fixed  to 
ccrtaiu  days,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was 
try  properly  brought  to  oppose  thera ;  but 
'ertullian.  who  stood  on  the  boundary  be- 
the  original  pure  evangelic  timea  and 
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tho»e  when  ibe  intermixture  of  .lewi«h  and 
(Jhristian  notions  lir<t  took   place,   confuses 
here  the  views  of  the  two  religions,  bccaus* 
he  makes  the  evangelical  to  consist,  not  in  a 
wholly  diflcrent  method  of  considering  fe*. 
tivals  altogether,  but  in  the  celehmtinn  of 
different  particular  festivals;  and  he  make* 
the  Judaiziag,  which  the  apostle  condemns, 
to  consist   only  in   the   observation   of  the 
Jewish  instead  of  the  peculiarly   Chrislian 
festi\Tils.   The  weekly  and  the  yearly  festivals 
originally  arose  from  the  self-same  funda- 
mental idea,  which  was  the  centre.point  of 
the  whole  Christian  life :  the  idea  uf  imitating 
Christ,  the  crucified  and  the  rinen ;  to  follow 
him  in  his  death,  by  appropriating  to  our- 
selves, in  tienitence  ana  faith,  the  efifects  of 
his  death,  liy  dying  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  J  to  follow  him  in  his  resurrection,  bjr 
rising  again  witii  him,  by  faith  in  him  and 
by  hw  power,  to  a  new  and  holy  life,  devoted 
to  (tod,  which,  l>eginning  here  below  in  the 
seed,  is  matured  in  heaven.     Hence  the  fee- 
tival  of  joy  was  the  festival  of  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  the  prejiaration  for  it,  the  nemcm- 
brance    of  the   sutfcrings    of    Chri>it.    with 
mortification  and  cnicifLYJon  of  the  flesh,  was 
the  day  of  faiiting  and  penitence      Thus  in 
the  week  the  Sunday  was  the  joyful  festival ; 
and  the  preparation  for  it  was  a  day  of  peni- 
tence and   iirayef,   consecrated   to   remem- 
brance of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
preparations   for  them,  and  this  was  rele- 
bnited  on  the    Friday ;    and  thus  also  the 
yearly  festivals  were  to  celebrate  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  the  operations  of  the 
Redeemer   after   he   had    risen   again :     the 
preparation  for  this  day  was  in  commemora. 
tion  of  the  sufferings  and  Castings  of  our 
Saviour.     Allusion  is  made  to  Snnd.iy  under 
the  character  of  a  fe.sti\'al,  as  a  symbol  of  a 
new  life,  consecrated  to  the  Lord  lu  opfiosi- 
tion  to  the  old  sabbath,  in  the  epistlr  of  Ig- 
natius to  the  Magnesians  :  "  If  they  who  were 
hrounlit  up  under  the  Old  Testament  hare 
attained  to  a  new  hoiie,  and  no  lunger  keep 
[Jewish]    sabluiths    iioly,   but    have  cunse- 
crated  their  life  to  the  Jay  of  the  Lord,  on 
which  al^o  our  life  rose  up  in  him,  how  shall 
we  be  able  to  Uve  without  liim  ? "    Sunday 
was  distinguished  as  a  day  of  joy  by  tho  cir- 
cumatances,  that  men  did  not  fatt  upon  it, 
and  that  they  prayed  standing  up  and  not 
kneeling,  as  Christ  had  raised  np  iiillen  man 
to    heaven  again  through  his  resurrection. 
And  further  :   two  other  days  in  the  week. 
Friday    and    Wednesday,    particularly    the 
former,  were  consecrated  to  the  remembrance 
of  tlie  sutl'erings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  circuin* 
stances  preparatory  to  thetn  ;  coDgregatioiu 
were  held   on   them,  and  a  fast  till  threa 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  nothing  waa 
positively  appointed  concerning    them;    in 
respect  to  joining  in  ibrse  soli  ir'         -  ■  ry 
one  consulted  hi»  own  convrnii-ti  ,u 

tion.  Such  fast-'*,  jutiird  willi  y.,.j^,.  ...re 
considered  as  ihi:  watches  of  the  mHile$ 
Vkrtnti  on  their  (loii  by  the  Chriatuuw,  who 


compared   their  calling  to  a  warfare,   the 
mililia  Christi,  and  they  were  stationes,  and 
the  days  on  wliich  they  look  place  were  called 
dies  slationum.     The  churches,  which  were 
a  graft  of  a  Christian   on   a  ilewish  spirit, 
although  they  received  the  Sunday,  retained 
also  that  of  the  sabbath;   and   from  them 
the  custom  spread    abroad  in  the  oriental 
church,  of  distinguishing  this  day,  as  well  aa 
the  Sunday,  by  not  fasting  and  by  praying 
in  an  erect  posture ;  in  the  western  churches, 
particularly  the  Roman,  where  opposition  to 
Judaism  was  the  prevailing  tendency,  this 
very  opposition  produced  the  custom  of  cele- 
brating the  Saturday  in  particular  as  a  fast- 
day.      This  difference  in  customs  would  of 
course  be   striking,  where  members  of  the 
oriental  church  spent  their  sabbath-day  in 
the  western  church.     It  was  only  too  soon 
that  men  lost  sight  of  the  principle  of  the 
apostolic  church,  which  retained  the  unity  of 
faith  and  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  love,  but 
allowed  all  kinds  of  difference  in  external 
things :    and  then    they  began   to  require 
uniformity  in  these  things.    The  first  yearly 
festivals  of  the  ('hristians   proceeded  from 
similar  views ;  and  at  first  the  contrast  which 
had  in  earlv  times  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on   the   development   as  well   of    the 
churchly  life,  as  of  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, is  peculiarly  prominent;  I  mean  the 
contrast  between  the  Jewiiih  churches  and 
those  of  the  gentUe  converts.    The  former 
retained  all  the  Jewish  festi^-als  as  well  as 
the   whole    ceremonial    law ;    although    by 
degrees  they  introductd  into  them  a  Chris- 
tian meaning  which   spontaneously   offered 
itself.     On  the  contrary,  there  was  probably 
no  yearly  festival  at  all.  from  the  beginning, 
among  tne  heathen  converts ;  for  no  trace  of 
anythmg  of  the  sort  is  found  in  the  whole  of 
tlie  New  Testament.     Tlie  pnssover  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  easily  ennobled  and  con- 
verted to  a  pas-sover  which  suited  the  New 
Testament,  by  merely  substituting  the  idea 
of  deliverance  from  spiritual  bondage,  that 
is,  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  for  that  of  deliver- 
ance from  earthly   bondage,     'lite  paeciial 
lamb  was  a  type  of  Christ,  by  whom  that 
deUverance  was  wrought.     These  representa- 
tions went  on   the  supposition,   that  Christ 
hud  partaken  his  last  meal  with  his  disciples, 
as  a  proper  passover,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  Jews  were  celebrating  theirs.    This  pass> 
over  was,  therefore,  always  celebrated  on  the 
night  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
of  the   Jewish  month  Nisan,    as  a  remem- 
brance at  the  same  time  of  the  last  supper  of 
Christ.     Tliifl  was  the  fundamental  notion  of 
the   whole    Jewish-Christian    passover,   on 
which  all  the  rest  was  built.    The  day  fol- 
lowing this  passover  was  consecrated  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
the  third  day  from  it  to  the  remembrance  of 
his  resurrection.     On  the  contrary,   in  the 
greater  number  of  heathen  churches,  as  soon 
as  men  began  to  celebrate  yearly  festivals, 
;a  time  which  car.not  be  determined  very 
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precisely.)  they  followetl  the  method 
in  the  weeklv  festivals.      They  &;ipuiati4aw 
Sunday  in  the  year  for  the  fc4tinl  of  1^ 
resurrection,  and  one   Friday  u  a  «hf  if 
penitence   and    fasting  preparatory  to  iki 
bunday,  in  remembrance  of  the  gamrmgtd 
Christ ;  and  they  gradually  lengtbened  Am 
time  of  penitence  and   fasting,  *a  a  (■*{■■- 
tion  for  that  high  and  joyful  fectim.    h 
these  churches  they  were  more  incIiiMd  l» 
take  up  a  kind  of  antithetical  turn  igaiHI 
the  Jewish  festivals,  than  to  graft  Chratia 
ones   upon   them.      It    was   Ur  from  llai 
notions  to  think  of  obserring  a 
over  with  the  Jews.      The  folio 
view  which  they  took  of  the  ma 
typical  feast  has  lost  its  true  nuuiing 
realization  of  that  which   is  typiUcd; 
sacrilice  of  Christ,  the  Lord's  supper,  mlr 
new  covenant,  has  taken  the  place  of  tint  a 
the  old  covenant."     This  difference  <tf  «■■ 
ward  customs  between  the  JewisMSoMB 
churches  and  the  churches  allii 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  heat 
churches  founded  by  St.  Paul   on 
existed    at    first    without    its    being 
posed   that   external  things   of  this 
were   of  importance   enough   to  leal 
controversy.     A  fast  formed  the 
tion   to    the    paasover;     and   this  ««  tt> 
only  fast  formally  established  by  the  cbtri 
The    necessity    of    this    fast    was  itiiM 
from  Alatthew  ix.   15;   but  it  was  by* 
nal  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
application   of    it    quite   coalrary  to     _ 
sense.     For  it  does  not  relate  to  the  t«» 
Christ's  sufierins,  but   to  the  tzmevlua.k. 
should  be  with  liis  disciples  no*  id 
long  as  they  enjoyed  his  society  they 
g^ve  themselves   up   to  joy,  and  to 
tiirbed  in  it  by  no  forced  ascetictim. 
time  of  sorrow  was  to  follow  this  time 
although  only   for  a  season,  after 
time   of   higher    and    im'.K-;.cl,i|,] 
invisible  communion  wi: ' 
John  xvi.  22.     The    dii, 
however,  was  not  detcruimed;  li*  ii 
of  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  for  fort;, 
introduce(l  the  custom  of  fasung  fort/ 
in  some  places,   which  afterwurdi  ' 
tended  to  forty  days  i  and  thus  the  fa« 
forty  days,  the    quadrigesiniAl  haX.  i/» 
The  festival  of  Pentecost,  \Mut«iBl>ik  «■ 
closely  connected  with  that  (.f  the  nmm- 
tion  ;  and  this  was   dedicated  to  cnoW 
rating  the  first  visible  effects  of  the  oydUM 
of  the  glorified  Christ   im...i.   u^.m-^t,  Ritn. 
now  also  ennobled  by  i 
of  his  resurrection  antl  ■ 
and  therefore  t>rigen  joins'  the  icsiinii  < 
the  resurrection  and  of  pentecost  tocKfe" 
one  whole.     The  means  of  tranciiaia  »■ 
an  Old  Testament   fc8ti\-al  to  one  W"f 
the  New  Testament,  -men  here  n(sr»lW 
'llie  first-fruits  of  harvest  in  the  king**  ^ 
nature;    the    first-fruits   of  hsnea  «* 
kingdom  of  grace  ;  the  law  of  the  to* *■ 
Mount  Sinai — the  Uw  of  the  Spun  ft** 
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fevaranlf  Jernnlem.    T1u«  featival  originally 
embnced  the  whole  seuon  of  fifty  <luy!<  from 
Eaater,  and  wu  celebrated  like  a  Sunday, 
that  i«  to  ny,  no  fut«  were  kept  during  the 
whole  of  it,  and  men  preyed  standing,  and 
not    kneeling ;    and   perhaps   also  in   aoine 
placet  aMemblieo  of  the  church  were  held, 
and  the  communion  was  celebrated  every 
day.      Afterwards,   two  peculiar  poinu  of 
time,  the  ascension  of  Cbnst  and  the  eSuaion 
of  the  lluly  Spirit,  were  selected  from  this 
whole  interval,     lliese  were  the  only  fes- 
tivals grnerally  celebrated  at  that  time,  as 
iha  puMgv  cited  from  ( >ngen  proves.     The 
ftlBaMfiental  notion  of  the  whole  Christian 
life,  which  referred  everything  to  the  sutfer- 
ina.  the  resurrection,  and  the  glorification  of 
Cnrist,  as  well  as  the  adherence,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,   the  opposition,  to  the  Jewish 
celebration  of  festivals,  were  the  cau«e  that 
these  were  the  onlv  general  festivals,     'i'he 
notion  of  a  birth -day  festival  was  far  from 
the  ideas  of  the  Christians  of  this  period  in 
general ;  they  looked  upon  tlie  second  birth 
«•  the  tnie  birth  of  men.    The  case  must 
bare  been  somewhat  diflerent  with  the  birth 
of  the  Kcde^mcr ;  human  nature  was   to  be 
•anctified  by  him  from  iu  first  development ; 
but  then  thiti   la«.l   notion  could  not  at  first 
come  so   prominently  forward   among  the 
early  Christians,  because  lo  many  of  them 
were  first    converted   to  Christianity  when 
well  advanced  in  years,  after  some  decisive 
excitement  of  their  life;    but  then  it  may 
kare  entered   generallv  into    domestic   life, 
though  at  first  gradually.     Nevertheless,  we 
find  m  this  period  apparently  one  trace  of 
Christmas  as  a  festival.     Its  history  is  inti- 
mately connected   with    the   history    of   a 
kindred  festival;  the  festival  of  the  mani- 
festation of  Jesus  in  his  character  of  Mes- 
nah,  his  consecration  to  theofhce  of  Ateesiah 
by  the  baptiKtit  of  John,  and  the  beginning 
of    his    public    ministry   as   the    Messiah, 
which   wa*  afterwards  called  Kpiphany,  the 
i^^T^  rint  iwi^iarlwr,  or  rijl  /'i^orftai  Toi  X^rav, 
We  find   in  later  times  that  these  festivals 
•xtended  themselves  in  opposite  directions, 
that  of  ('hristmas  spreading  from  west  to 
nat,   and   the    other    from   east   to    west. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  merely  relates,  that 
Gnostic  Kcct  of  the  Basilidians  celebrated 
he  festival  of  the  Epiphany  at  Alexandria  in 
bis  time.     We  can   nardly  suppose  that  this 
invented  the  festival,  although  they  may 
hud  <ome  dogmatical  reason  for  cele- 
ng  It :  fur  it  is  highlv'  improbable  that 
the  catholic  church  vhuulcl  have  afterwardM 
received  a  festival  from  the  Gnostics ;  and 
tbc*e    fino«tics  most   probably    received    it 
from  the  Jewish-Christian  churches  in  Pales- 
tine or  >yria.     For  this  time  of  our  Saviour's 
life  would  appear  the  most  important  to  the 
of  the  Jewish-Christians ;  and  the 
would  afterwards  explain  it  accord- 
Off  to  their  own  ideas. 
The    cluiracter  of  a  spiritual  worship   of 
distinguished    the  Christian    worship 
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from  that  of  other  religions,  which  consisted 
in  symbolical  pageantry  and  lifeless  cere, 
monies.  As  a  general  elevation  of  spirit  and 
sanctification  of  heart  was  the  object  of 
everything  in  this  religion,  instruction  and 
edification,  through  a  common  study  of  the 
divine  word,  and  through  prayer  in  common, 
were  the  leading  features  in  the  Christian 
worship.  And  in  this  respect  it  might  in  tta 
form  adhere  to  the  arrangements  made  about 
the  congregations  in  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
in  which  also  the  element  of  a  Hpiritual  reli- 
gious worship  was  the  prevailing  ingredient. 
As  the  reading  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  formed  the  ground-work  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  this 
custom  sLm  PBMod  into  the  Christian  con- 
gregations. First  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  the  prophetic  parts  of  it,  were  read 
aa  things  that  pointed  to  the  Mensiab  :  then 
followed  the  Gospels,  and  after  that  the 
Epistles  of  the  apostles.  The  reading  of  the 
scriptures  was  of  stiU  greater  consequence 
then,  because  it  was  desirable  that  every 
Cbnttian  should  be  acquainted  with  them  i 
and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  rarity  and  deameM 
of  manuscripts,  and  the  poverty  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Chnxtians,  or  jterhaps  also 
because  all  were  not  able  to  read,  the  Bible 
itself  could  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all. 
Frequent  hearing  was  therefore  with  many 
to  supply  the  place  of  their  own  reading. 
The  scriptures  were  therefore  read  in  the 
language  which  all  could  uDdentand,  and 
that  was,  in  most  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  (ireek  or  the  Latin.  In  very  early  times 
different  translations  of  the  Bible  into  Latin 
were  in  existence  ;  as  every  one  who  knew  a 
little  of  Greek,  found  it  needful  to  have  his 
own  Bible  in  his  own  mother  tongue.  In 
places  where  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  understood  only  by  a  part  of 
the  church,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  edu- 
cated classes,  whilst  the  rest  understood 
only  their  native  language,  as  was  tlie  case 
in  many  Egyptian  and  Syrian  towns,  church 
interpreters  were  appointeii,  as  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  and  they  immediately  translated 
what  had  been  read  into  the  language  of  the 
country,  so  that  it  might  l>e  intelligible  to  all. 
After  the  reading  of  the  scripture  there  fol- 
lowed, as  there  had  previously  in  tlic  Jewish 
synagogues,  short,  and  at  first  very  simple, 
addresses  in  familiar  language,  the  mo- 
mentary eflPiiaions  of  the  heart,  which  con- 
tained an  explanation  and  appUcatiou  of  what 
had  just  been  read.  Justin  Alartyr  expresses 
himself  thus  on  the  subject :  '*  After  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  the  president  in- 
structs the  people  in  a  discourse,  and  incites 
them  to  the  imitation  of  these  good  exam- 
ples." Among  the  Greeks,  where  the  taste 
was  more  rhetorical,  the  sermon  from  the 
very  earliest  times  was  of  a  more  lengtliened 
kmd,  and  formed  a  very  important  |>art  of 
the  service.  Singing  also  passed  from  the 
Jewish  service  into  that  of  the  Christian 
church.    St.  Ihiul  cxborta  the  early  rhurch«<k 
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to  «ing  spiritual  song*.    What  was  used  for 
llii«  purpo«e  were  partly  the  PnlniR  of  the 
(Jld  Testament,  ana  partly  8ong»  composed 
with  this  very  object,   especially    songs   of 
praise  and  thanks  to  God  and  Christ ;  and 
theie,  we  know,  Pliny  found  to  be  customary 
among  the  ('hristians.     In  the  controversies 
with  the  Unitarians,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  the  bef^inning  of  the 
third,  the  hymni,  in  which  from  earlv  times 
('hrist  had  been  honoured  as  a  God,  were 
appealed  to.     'llie  power  of  churcli-singinfr 
over  the   heart  was  sooa  recognised ;   and 
hence  those  who  wished  to  propagate  any 
peculiar  opinion*,  like  Bardasanes,  or   Paul 
of  .Saraosata,  endeavoured  to  spread  them  by 
mean!<  of  hynans.     In  compliance  with  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  composed  as  it 
is  of  sense  and  spirit,  the  divine  Founder  of 
the  church,  besides  his  word,  ordained  two 
outward  signs,  as  symbols  of  the  invisible 
communion  which  existed  between  him,  the 
Head  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  the  faithful, 
its  members :   and  also  of  tlie  connexion  of 
these  members,  as  with  Him.  so  also  with 
one   another.      I'heae   were  visible    means 
to   represent  the  inrisible,  heavenly  bene- 
fits   to  be   bestowed    on    the    members    of 
this   body   through   him;    and    while    man 
received  in  faith  the  sign  presented  to  his 
senses,  the  enjoyment  of  that  heavenly  com- 
munion and  those  heavenly  advantages  was 
to  gladden   liis  iuword  heart.     Am  nothing 
in  all  ('hhstianity  and  in  the  whole  Christian 
life  stands  isolated,  but  all  forms  one  whole, 
proceeding  from  <ine  centre,  therefore,  also, 
that  which  this  outward   sign    represented 
must  be  something  which  should  continue 
through  the  whole  of  the  inward  Christian 
life,  something  which,  spreading  itself  forth 
froui  this  one  moment  over  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life,  should  be  capable  of  being  esjtecially 
excited  again  and  promoted  in  return,  by  the 
influence  of  isolated  moments.    Thus,  bap- 
tism was  to  be  the  sign  of  a  first  entrance 
into  communion    with  the  Redeemer,  and 
with  the  cliurch,  the  first  appropriation  of 
those  advantages  which  Christ  has  bestowed 
on  tann,  namely,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  inward  union  of  life,  which  proceeds 
from  it,  as  well  as  of  the  participation  in  a 
sanctifying  divine  Spirit  of  life.     And  the 
Lord's  supper  was  to  be  the  sign  of  a  con- 
stant continuance  in  this  communion,  in  the 
appropriation  and  enjoyment  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  and  thu.s  were  represented  the  essen- 
tials of  the  whole  inward  Christian  life,  in 
its  earliest  rise  and  its  continued  progress. 
The  whole  peculiar  spirit  of  Christianity  was 
particularly  stamped  in  the  mode  in  which 
these  external  things  were  administered ;  and 
the  mode  of  their  administration  in   return 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  whole 
nature  of  the  Christian  worship.     The  con- 
nexion of  the  moments,  represented  by  these 
signs,  with    the  whole  Christian   life,    the 
connexiou    of    inward    and    divine    things 
with  the  outward   act,  was  present  to  the 


lively  Cluistian  feelings  of  the  first  Chi 
tians. 

WRITIN'G.    In  regard  to  alphabetic 

ing,  all  the  ancient  writers  attribute  the 

vention  of  it  to  some  very  early  agi 

some  country  of  the  east :  but  thefr 

pretend  to  de«ignate  precisely  either   ' 

or    the    place.       They    say.    further, 

Cadmus   introduced    letters   from 

into  Greece,  if  we  may  credit  the 

Chronicle,  B.C.  1519.  that  is,  forty-fire 

after  the  death  of  iMoses.   .\nticlide« 

and  attempts  to  prove,  that  letters 

vented  in  Egj-pt  fifteen  years  before 

neus,  the  most  ancient  king  of  Greece ;  il 

is,  four  himdred   and    nine    yeari»  a£ltt  tl 

deluge,  and  in  the  one  hundred  ami 

teenth  year  of  Abraham.     Un  this  it  may 

remarked  that  they  might  bare  been 

duced  into  Egypt  at  this  time,  but  they 

been  previously  invented  by  the  PbeOTci 

Epigenes,  who,  in  the  eatLmation  of  Plil 

is  weighty  authority,    informs  us  that 

servations.  mode  upon  the  heavenly  bodi 

for  seven  hundred  and  twenty  years  at  Bab 

Ion,  were  written  down  upon  baked  tila 

but  Berosus  and   Critodemus.  aldo  relcRI 

to  by  Pliny,  make  the  number  of  yean 

hundred  anil  eighty.    Pliny  from  tb 

menta  draws  the  conclusion  that  t 

letters,  as  he  expresses  it,  must  hw 

eternal,  that  is,  beyond  all  records.     SiiD| 

cius,  who  Uved   in  the  Efth  century, 

on  the  authority  of  Poqjhyry,  an  Acate 

torian,   that   Callisthenes,  the  companioa. 

Alexander,  found  at  Babylon  a  record  of 

servations  on  the  heaveulr  bodies  for 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  _ 

course  the  record   must  have  been 

B.C.  2234,  that  is,  the  eighty-ninth 

Abraham.      This    statement    receives 

confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  moiitk< 

March  is  called  Adar  in  the  Chaldsic 

lect;  and  at  the  time   mentioned, 

the  eigbtv-ninth  year  of  -Abraham, 

during  the  whole  month  of  March, 

the  sign  of  the  zodiac  called  Aiii 

Ram.     The  word  Adar  means  the 

Aries.    But,  as  letters  would  be  unqi 

bly  first  used  for  the  purposes  of  gensnl 

tercourse,  they  must  have  been  ki 

before  they  were  employed  to 

motions  of  the  stars.     4  >f  this  we 

evidence  in  the  bill  of  sale,  whi 

have  reason  to  suppose  from  the  ts 

used  in  Gen.  xxiii.  '20,  was  given  to  .\l 

by  the  sons  of  Heth.     Hence  it  i 

all  wonderful  that  books  and  wrii 

spoken  of  in  the  time  of  Mo«es,  as 

known.    Exodus  xvii.    14;    xjut.  4; 

9—11;    xxxii.  32;  xxxiv.  37.  28;  Nujnl 

xxxiii.  2  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  8.    Nor  is  it  t 

of  siuprise  that  long  before  his  time 

had  been  public   scribes,  who  kept  wni 

genealogies  :    they  were  called  by  the 

brews  DnDity,    Exod.   v.    14;    DenL 

5—9.  Even  in  the  lime  of  .Jacob,  seali* 

which  names  are  engraved  in  the 
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in  use,  (iCD.  xxxvlii.  18;  sli.  43;  wliich  ia 
aiaother  probable  t«Blimony  to  tbe  great  anti- 
quity of  letters. 

Lettent,  which  bad  thus  become  known  at 
die  earlieM  periocl,  were   communicaied  by 
auuu  of  tha  Pb«nician  merchanta  and  colo- 
mm,  and  rabaeouently  by   Egyptian  emi- 
gnnta,  through  all  the  east  and  the  west.   A 
■trong  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 
difTereot  alphabets  themselres,  which  betray 
by    their    resemblance    a   common    origin. 
Tiial  the   posterity  of  the   Hel)rew    pairi- 
archa  preserred  a  knowledsc  of  alphabeti- 
al  writing  during  their  aoude  in  Egypt, 
vhere  essentiallv  the  same  alphabet  waa  in 
OM,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  He- 
hnwa  while  remaining  there  always  had  pub. 
lie  gencalogiits.    The  law,  ah>o,  waai  ordered 
U>  b«  inscribed  on  atones ;  a  fact  which  im- 
plies  a  knowledge  of   alphabetical  writing. 
Th«  writing  thua  engraven  upon  atones  is 
decignated  tiy  its  appropriate  name,  namely, 
nnn.  Eiodus  xxxii.  16,  32.     Not  a  few  of 
the  Hebrewa  might  be  unable  to  read  and 
write,  Judges  viii.  14;   but  those  who  were 
ipable  of  writing  wrote  for  others,  when 
iMCMsary.     buch   persona  were   commonly 
I,  who,  as  they  do  to  this  day  in  the 
bear  an  iukhorn  in  their  girdle,  Eiek. 
z.  3,  3,  11.     In  the  inkhom  were  the  ma- 
terials for  writing,  and  a  knife  for  sharpen- 
ing the  pen,  Jeremiah  xxxvi.  23.     The  rich 
mnd   noble   had  scribes  of  their  own,   and 
mders  also ;  whence  there  is  more  frequent 
nention  made  of  hearing  than  of  reading, 
1  Kings  IV.  3;  2  Kings  xii.  10;  Isaiah  xzix. 
18  ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  4  ;  Rum.  li.  13 ;  James  v.  11  ; 
Rev.  i.  3.     The   scnbes  took  youth  under 
their  care,  who  learnt  from  them  the  art  of 
writing.     Some  of  the  scribes  seem  to  have 
held  puhUc  schools  for  instruction  ;  some  of 
which,  under  the  care  of  Samuel  and  other 
ptopbets,  became  in  time  quite  illustrious, 
•ad  were  called  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
1  Sun.  six.  16,  &c. ;  2  Kings  li.  3,  5  ;  iv.  38; 
vL  1.    The  diiaciplea  in  these  schools  were 
not  children  or  boys,  but  young  men,  who 
tahobited  separate  edifices,   as   is  the  case 
in  the  Persian  academies.   They  were  taught 
music  and  singing,  and  without  doubt  writing 
also,  the  Mosaic  Uw  and  poetry.    They  were 
denominated,  in  reference  to  their  inatructers, 
•ons  of  the  prophets ;  teachers  and  pro- 
being  Mmctimes  called  fathers.    After 
captivity  there  were  schools  for  inatruc- 
lOn  cither  near  the  synagogues  or  in  them. 
Tbe  materials  and  instruments  of  writing 
ire,   I.  The   leaves   of  treeii.     2.  llie  bark 
9f  trera,  from  which,  in  the  process  of  time, 
a  sort  of  paper  was  manufactured.     3.  A 
table  of  wooo,  *(ra{,  ni>,  Deut.  ix.  9 ;  Esek. 
xxsrii.  6;  Luke  i.  63.      In  the  east,  these 
tables  were  not  covered  with  wax  as  they 
were  in  the  west ;  or  at  any  rate  very  rarely 
■o,     4.  Linen  was  first  used  for  the  object 
ia    question   at    Rome.      Linen   books   are 
mentioned  by   Livy.       Cotton  cloth  also, 
which  was  uaed  for  the  haodigea  of  Egyp- 
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tian  mummies,  and  inscribed  tvitb  hierogly- 
phics, was  one  of  the  matcriala  for  writing 
upon.  5.  Tbe  paper  mode  from  the  reed 
papvrua,  which,  as  Pliny  has  shown,  waa 
used  before  the  Trojan  war.  6.  The  akins  of 
varioua  animal j;  but  th«y  were  poorly  pre- 
pared for  the  punioae,  until  some  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  were  invented  at  Per* 
Ramus,  during  the  reign  of  Eumenes,  about 
B.  C.  300.  Hence  the  skins  of  animala,  pre- 
pared for  writing,  arc  called  in  Latin  perya- 
fHtna,  in  English  parchment,  to  this  day, 
from  the  city  Pergamus.  They  are  some- 
times denominated  in  Greek,  tuiuBfiiim^  2 
TiiD.  iv.  13.  7.  Tables  of  lead.  mDj.', 
J  ob  xix .  24.  8.  Tables  of  bnua,  U^rti  xaA«aJ. 
Of  all  the  materials,  brass  was  considered 
among  the  most  durable,  and  was  employed 
for  those  inscriptions  which  were  designed 
to  hut  the  longest,  1  Mace.  viii.  22,  xiv.  20 
—27-  9-  Stones  or  rocks,  upon  which  pub- 
lic laws,  &c.,  were  written.  Sometimes  the 
letter*  engraved  were  filled  up  with  lime, 
Exod.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxiv.  1; 
Deul.  xxvii.  1 — g-,  Josh.  viii.  32  ;  Job  xix.  24. 

10.  Tiles.  The  inscriptions  were  made  upon 
the  tiles  first,  and  afterwards  they  were  baked 
in  the  fire.  They  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Babylon ;  others  of  later  origin  are 
to  be  found  m  many  countries  in  the  east. 

11.  The  sand  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren in  India  to  thin  day  Ipam  the  art  of 
writing,  and  in  which  Archimedes  himself 
delineated  bis  mathematical  figures.  John 
viii.  I — 8.  If  in  Esekiel  iii.  1,  and  in  Re- 
velation x.  9,  we  are  informed  that  books 
were  eaten,  we  must  remember  that  the  de- 
scriptions are  figurative,  and  that  they  were 
eaten  in  vision ;  and  consequently  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  these 
passages,  that  any  subatance  was  used  aa 
materials  for  writing  upon,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  used  for  food.  'like  repre- 
sentations alluded  to  are  symbolic,  intro- 
duced to  denote  a  communication  or  revela- 
tion from  God. 

As  to  the  instruments  used  in  writing, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  write  upon  hard 
materials,  as  tablea  of  stone  and  brass, 
the  atyle  was  made  of  iron,  and  aome- 
tiroes  tipped  with  diamond,  Jer.  xvii.  I. 
The  lettera  were  formed  upon  tablets  of 
wood,  (when  they  were  covered  with  wax,) 
with  a  style  sharpened  at  one  end,  broad 
and  smooth  at  the  other :  by  means  of  which 
the  letters,  when  badly  written,  might  be 
rubbed  out  and  the  wax  amouthed  down. 
Wax,  however,  was  but  rarely  used  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  writing-tables  in 
warm  regions.  When  ilus  waa  not  the  caai^ 
the  letters  were  painted  on  the  wood  with 
black  tincture  or  ink.  3.  On  linen,  cottoa 
cloth,  paper,  skins,  and  parchment,  ihe  let- 
ters were  painted  with  a  very  small  brush, 
afterwards  with  a  reed,  which  was  split.  The 
orientals  use  this  elegant  instrument  to  th« 
present  day  instead  of  a  pen.  Uk,  called  '^^i, 
is  spoken  of  in  Numb.  v.  23,  as  well-known 
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and  common,  Jer.  xxxv'i.  18,  and  was  pre- 
pared in  various  ways,  which  are  related  by 
PUny.  The  most  simple,  and  consequently 
the  most  ancient,  metnod  of  preparation  was 
a  mixture  of  water  with  coals  broken  to 
pieces,  or  with  soot,  with  an  addition  of 
gum.  The  ancients  used  other  tinctures 
also ;  particularly,  if  we  may  credit  Cicero 
and  PersiuB,  the  ink  extracted  from  the  cut- 
tle fish,  although  their  assertion  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  Pliny.  The  Hebrews  went  so  far 
as  to  write  their  sacred  books  in  gold,  as  we 
may  learn  from  Josephus  compared  with 
Pliny. 

Hieroglyphics,  that  is,  sacred  sculptures 
or  engravings,  received  that  appellation,  be- 
cause it  was  once,  and  indeed  till  very  lately, 
thought,  that  they  were  used  only  to  ex- 
press, in  a  manner  hidden  from  the  vulgar, 
what  was  exclusively  religious;  and  which 
it  was  thought  proper  to  conceal  from  all 
but  the  learned.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
the  hieroglyphic  was  a  kind  of  picture-writ- 
ing, which  passed  through  various  modifi- 
cation«,  and  was  applied  alike  to  sacred  and 
to  civil  jturposes ;  to  the  emblazonment  of 
the  attributes  of  idols,  the  eicploits  of  war- 
riors, and  the  events  of  illustrious  hintory. 
Rudiments  of  the  same  art  have  been  found 
among  almost  all  savages.  Among  the  semi- 
civilized  Me.xicans  history  was  pictorial;  and 
in  Ceylon  and  Continental  India  the  same 
vehicle  of  instruction  is  made  use  of  on  the 
walls  of  their  temples,  to  convey  moral  les- 
sons, or  to  indicate  the  character  and  ex- 
ploits of  their  deities.  In  Egypt,  however, 
the  art  was  carried  into  a  more  perfect  sys- 
tem, and  was  more  ostensibly  set  before  the 
public  eye  on  the  massive  and  almost  eter- 
nal raonuments  which  cover  the  country. 
There,  too,  it  ascends  to  ages  of  the  world 
with  which  the  scriptures  have  made  us  fa- 
miliar, and  stands  associated  with  royal 
dynaiities,  and  vicissitudes  of  conquest,  more 
intimately  blended  with  that  stream  of  civil 
history,  aJong  the  margin  of  which  European 
education  conducts  us.  These  mystic  cha- 
racters have  acquired  an  adventitious  inter- 
est also,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  key 
to  them  was  for  so  many  ages  lost.  This 
knowledge  perished  among  that  people  them- 
selves, the  records  of  whose  kings  and  con- 
quests lay  hid  under  the  inexphcaole  symbol, 
or  the  fanciful  representation  of  letters  and 
sounds  which  were  still  familiar  to  the  lips 
of  those  to  whom  the  signs  had  become 
wholly  unmeaning.  Age  after  age  they  were 
gazed  at  by  the  curious ;  conjectures  re- 
specting their  nature  and  use  were  offered 
by  the  learned,  some  absurd  and  some  ap- 
proaching the  truth,  but  all  failing  to  throw 
light  UDon  a  mystery,  which  at  length  was 
snrrenoered,  by  common  consent,  to  the  re- 
ceptacle of  lost  and  irrecoverable  knowledge. 
A^nether  the  hieroglyphics  were  symbols 
only,  or  words,  or  picturesque  alphabetical 
characters,  or  expressed  the  popular  tongue, 
or  one  known  only  to  the  priests,  were 
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questions  answered  at  natdom  by  llw'^ 
and  dogmatic ;  and  even  the  more  nodcit 
and  probable   solutions  of  the  rantions  M 
so  little  collateral  evidence  to  eapport  tbcn. 
that  they  led  to  no   result.     As  to  lltett  »■ 
tent,  one  thought    that  tlkey  inrolTcd  ^ 
mysteries  of  magic  ;  another,  that  tbcf  «n 
a  form  of  the  Chinese  language ;  a  ibird, 
that  they  veiled  the  doctrines  of  the  ne 
patriarchal  religion  ;  a  fourth,  that  tbey  a> 
veloped  the  dogmatic  arcana  of  the  Egjjtm 
priesthood.      The    great   point,  boweva,  ta 
be  determined  was,    whether  the  hkregif. 
phics  were  the  signs  of  a  hokgaage ;  tlot  a, 
of  the  sounds  of  any  langnage ;  and,  if  », 
whether  the  language   was  now  koorn,  m 
knowable,  from  books  stLU  extant-    Eathcf 
these  points  was   of  eqoal  importance;  fa 
in  vain  would  it  have  been  ascertaioed  te 
these  signs  represented    the   sound*  d  t 
tongue  once  spoken,  if  that  tongue  Kul  pe- 
rished from  the    earth.     Clement  of  Ain- 
andria,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  tki  •■ 
cond  century,  asserted   that  the  fij^ptav 
had  three  modes   of  writing, — the  ep»ul»- 
graphic,  or  common  characters;  thehiensc 
or  bacerdotal,  employed  chiefly  by  the  yeM- 
hood  in  writing   books  ;  and  the  hioqfif- 
phic.  used  on  public  monuments.  The  •*» 
Dolical  he  again   distributes  into  imititAr. 
which  represent  the  plain  figure  of  an  i^ 
iect,  as  a  circle  to  express  the  fan.  ibd  i 
naif  circle  the  moon ;  tropical, — which  tan 
recourse  to  analogy  for  the  repreaentatiaa  J 
the  object ;    and   enigmatical, — as   "  *  M- 
pent,  to  signify   the   oblique  course  o(  tt» 
stars."    This  writer  could  not  so  accniaaii' 
have  expressed    the   truth  of  the  caie,  » 
less  he  had  kno^s-n  much   more  than  bfk» 
written ;  and  we  may   presume,  that  J  k 
had  been  more  liberal   in    his  commuots 
tions,  the  present  age  wotUd  not  htrt  bt 
the  honour  of  throwing  open  the  gate  tail 
branch  of   ancient    learning.      The  artia 
which  has  generally  prevailed,  that  hj  ■!» 
ever  rule  the  hierogly-plucs  were  eoapMl 
they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptian  priett* 
conceal  their  wisdom   from  the  vu|pv.  <■ 
combated  by   Bishop   Warbaitoo.  «itk  !■ 
usual  acuteness.        According  to  hio.  <k 
first  kind  of  hieroglyphics  were  HWt  ff- 
tures  i  because  the  most  natural  my  rfe* 
municating  our    conceptions    by  moki* 
figures  was,    to    trace    out    the'  ifflsff  ^ 
things.     But  the  hieroglyphics  mrtuai^ 
the  Egyntians  were  an  tniproTeaest  ss  4« 
rude  and  inconvenient  esaay  tmnnk  s:ft 
ing:  for  they  contrived   to  make  iLsB^ 
pictures  and   characters.       He  pncs*^  * 
other  observations,     which  h»v«  Vs4  >*» 
interest  in  conseqtiencc  of  the  reciBl**- 
veriesj    but    he     nrjfues   Mincdustvely.  ti» 
hieroglvphics  could  not,  in  a  vart  nBBkvf 
cases,  nave  bci '  '      ;  arj^' 

secrecy,  since  ;  tas^ 

openly  and   pl,i,.,,j   iucu- lan-s,  at^tti,^ 
all  kinds  of  civil  matter*.     This,  »•«< 
ral  view,  has  been  prored  to  be  i 
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fttill  no  key  to  UM  reading  at  these  charac- 
ters was  found.  The  figures  of  deities  might, 
in  many  instances,  be   deciphered  by  their 
attrihuics  -,  other  symbols  were  not  difficult 
to  explain,  m  they  spoke  a  universal   lan- 
guage.   Thus  two  hands,  one  holding  al>ow, 
Mid  another  a  shield,  suggested  a  battle ;  an 
€fa  and  a  sceptre,  a  monarch  of  intelligence 
and  rigitance ;  a  ship  and  a  pilot,  the  go- 
vernor of  a  state  if  associated  with  a  man, 
the  ruler  of  the  universe  if  associated  with 
■  deity.     A  lion  was  a  natural  emblem  of 
strength  and  courage ;  a  bullock,  of  agri- 
culture ;    a   horse,  of  Uberty ;  a  sphynx,  of 
•ubtlety.     But  still  those  hieroglyphics  were 
in  iJm  greatest  number  which  appeared  to 
]  IVpnMnt  letters ;  and  many  might  prove, 
[■I  the  Mme  time,  both  emblematic  and  al- 
[^phkbetical.     Approaches  to  the  truth  of  the 
rCMe  had  been,  mdeed,  made.     Wurburton, 
from  an  attentive  perusal  of  what  Clemens 
Alctandrinus  had  said  on  the  subject,  had, 
1  ia  fart,  concluded,  in  a  way  higlUv  credita- 
tble  to  his  acuteness,  that  hieroglyunics  were 
written  language,  applicable  to  the 
of  history   and  common  life,  as 
i  ai  to  those  of  religion ;  and  that,  among 
idiiTcrent  sorts  ofhieroglyphics.the  Egyp- 
I  tians  possessed  those  which  were  used  phone- 
[tically,  or  alphabetically,  as  letters  ;  but,  till 
iSTcrntly,  the  means  of  following  out   this 
'  Ingenious  and  correct  conjecture  were  want- 
ling   ti>  the  learned.     The  first  effectual  step 
}w»a  taken  by  .M.  Quattermere,  who  provea, 
^hi»  work  Sur  ta  Langue  et  LUleralure  ctf 
fpir,   that   the    Coptic,    a   language    of 
'  attainment,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
ent,    was   the   language   of   the   ancient 
irptian^.     The  second  favouring  rircum- 
of  modem  times  was,  the  publication 
reiicarches  made  aato  the  monuments 
tgyjit    by  the  literary  men  and   artists 
vtio  uci-ompanied  the  Krench  expedition  to 
that  country.     Previous  to  this,  the  speci- 
mens which  had  been  brought  to  Europe 
were  few,  and  the  impressions  and  the  fac- 
kaixniles  of  them  incorrect.     Some,  loo,  were 
{imitatiuns,    and  others   spurious.       In  the 
Ivorkii  publiiiheJ  tn    Trance  after  thm  expe- 
Idition,  thr  representations  of  Kgyptian  mo- 
«ments  were  numerous :  and  the  inscrip- 
ions  were  given  with  perfect  exactiiens  and 
[Jidclity.     Siill,  however,  those  would  have 
emained  as   uninteiligilfle  as  the  originals 
jt  for  the  (iisci)very  of  tlie  Ro^i'lta  stone, 
[now  among  the  KgyptiHn  antiijuities  in  the 
"cry  of  the  Uriti^n  .Museum.     'Itiis  ktone 
dug  up   liy  the  French,  near  Ko»rtta, 
!  contained  an  inscription  in  three  sets  of 
Pirbaracterit :  one  in  hieroglyphics  ;  a  second 
''in  a  sort  of  running  band,  called  enchorial, 
that  is.    in  the  common  ciiaracters  of  the 
couotry  i  and  a  third  in  Cireek.     The  Utter 
appearing,  from  the  disposition  of  the  whole, 
{to  be  a  imnslation  of  the  enchorial  inscrip- 
1,  as  that  was  of  the  hieroglyphic,  the 
ilB|iortance  of  this  stone  was   at  once   seen 
liy  the  French  savans  i  but  by  the  fortune 


of  war,  it  was  taken,  witA  other  ^ 

by  the  British  troops,  and  was  sent  to  this 
country.  The  .Xntinuarian  Society  had  it 
immediately  engraved  ;  and  the  foe  similes, 
which  were  circulated  through  Europe,  at- 
tracted great  attention.  Dr.  Young  has, 
however,  the  honour  of  being  the  discoverer 
of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  hieroglyphical 
inscription.  M.  de  Sacy,  and  more  espe- 
cially Mr.  Ackerblad,  a  Danish  gentleman, 
made  some  progress  in  identifying  the  sense 
of  several  parts  of  the  second  incription,  or 
that  in  demotic  or  enchorial  characters,  but 
made  no  progress  in  the  hieroglyphics;  and 
it  was  left  for  British  industry  to  convert  to 
permanent  profit  a  monument  which  had 
oeen  a  useless,  though  a  glorious,  monu- 
ment of  British  valour.  The  in^^crintion 
upon  this  celebrated  stone  proved  to  ue  a 
decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  solemnly  as- 
sembled in  the  temple,  to  record  upon  a 
monument,  as  a  public  expression  of  their 
gratitude,  all  the  events  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Gpiphanes ;  his  liberality  to  the 
temples  and  to  the  gods ;  his  success  against 
bis  rebellious  subjects ;  his  clemency  towards 
some  of  the  traitors;  his  measures  agaiiut 
tlie  fatal  consequences  of  excessive  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile;  aad  his  munificence  to- 
wards the  college  of  the  priests,  by  remit- 
ting the  arrears  of  several  years'  payment  of 
taxes.  It  was  an  important  circumstance, 
that  the  whole  concludes  by  ordering  that 
this  decree  "  shall  be  engraved  on  a  hard 
stone  in  sacred  characters,  in  common  cha- 
racters, and  in  Oreek."  By  this  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  second  and  third  in- 
scriptions were  tran>lations  of  the  first ;  and 
that  the  second  inscription  was  in  the  com- 
mon character  of  the  country.  It  was  this 
that  led  Ackerblad  to  the  investigation  of 
the  enchorial  text,  in  order  to  discover  its 
alphabet ;  in  which  he  partially  succeeded. 
His  laliours  were,  however,  for  some  time 
unnoticed;  but  in  1814,  Dr.  Young  pub- 
Ushed,  in  the  Archirologia,  an  improvement 
on  the  alphabet  of  .\ckerblad,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Kgyptian  inscription.  Dilficul- 
tieii  of  no  ordinary  kind,  beside  those  aris- 
ing from  the  mutilated  state  of  the  stone, 
presented  themselves  to  all  who  had  applied 
to  make  out  even  the  second,  or  enchorial 
inscription. 

"  The  method,"  says  the  Marquis  Spinelo. 
"  pursued  by  our  learned  men  in  this  Hercit- 
lean  task  of  deciphering  the  Kotietta  stone, 
deserves  to  be  noticed  ;  it  may  serve  to  give 
you  a  proper  idea  of  the  infinite  lal>our  to 
which  they  hare  been  obliged  to  submit ;  a 
labour  which  at  first  seemed  calculated  to 
deter  the  most  indefatigable  scholar.  Figure 
to  vourself.  for  a  moment,  the  fa.shion  in- 
troduced of  writing  the  English  language 
with  the  omission  of  most  of  its  ^*owi.-U,  and 
then  suppose  our  alphabet  to  be  entirely  lost 
or  forgotten,  a  new  mode  of  writing  intro- 
duced, letters  totally  different  frora  those  we 
use,   and  then   couce.ic   what    out    labour 
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would  be,  if,  after  the  lapnc  uf  fifteen  bnn- 
dred  year*,  when  the  En(i;lbh  language,  by 
the  operation  of  ageg,  and  the  intercourse 
with  foreigner*,  was  much  altered  frona  what 
it  now  i»,  we  should  be  required,  by  the  help 
of  a  Greek  translation,  to  decipher  a  bill  of 
parliament  written  in  thii  old,  forgotten,  and 
persecuted  alphabet,  in  every  word  of  which 
we  should  find,  and  even  this  not  always, 
the  regnlar  number  of  con»onantfi,  but  moat 
of  the  vowels  left  out.  And  yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  our  learned  antiquarians  have 
been  obliged  to  do.  Tlie  I^gyptians,  like 
most  of  the  orientals,  left  out  many  of  the 
▼owels  in  writing,  'fhe  enchorial,  or  de- 
motic alphabet,  which  they  lued,  has  been 
laid  aside  since  the  Recond  or  third  century 
of  our  era.  From  that  time  to  this,  that  is, 
for  nearly  sixteen  hundred  years,  the  Coptic 
alphabet  has  been  used ;  and  yet  in  this 
Coptic  language,  and  in  these  very  enchorial 
or  demotic  characters,  was  engraved  on  the 
Rosetta  stone  the  inscription  which  they 
have  deciphered." 

The  steps  of  this  interesting  process  are 
given  by  Ur.  Young,  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.  The  substance 
is  as  follows :  "  As  the  demotic  characters 
showed  something  lik«  the  shape  of  letters, 
it  was  abrewdly  suspected  that  they  might 
liave  been  usea  as  an  alphabet.  By  com- 
paring, therefore,  it*  different  parts  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  tSreek,  it  was  observed 
that  the  two  gTOU])s  in  the  fourth  and  seven- 
teenth lines  of  theCJrcek  inscription,  in  which 
Alexander  and  .Mexandria  occur,  corre- 
sponded with  two  other  groups  in  the  second 
and  the  tenth  line  of  the  demotic  inscription. 
These  two  groups,  therefore,  were  considered 
as  representing  these  two  names,  and  thus 
not  less  than  seven  characters,  or  letters  were 
ascertained.  Again :  it  was  observed  that 
a  small  group  of  characters  occtir  very  often 
in  almost  every  line.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  this  group  was  either  a  termination,  or 
some  very  common  particle ;  and  after  some 
words  had  been  identified,  it  was  found  to 
mean  the  conjunction  and.  It  was  then  ob- 
served, that  the  next  remarkable  collection 
of  characters  was  repeated  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  times  in  the  encnorial  inscription  ;  and 
nothing  found  to  occur  so  often  in  the  (ireek, 
except  the  word  king,  which  with  its  com- 
pounds, IS  repeated  about  thirty-seven  times. 
A  fourth  assemblage  of  characters  was  found 
fourteen  times  in  the  enchorial  inscription, 
agreeing  sufficiently  well  in  frequency  with 
tlie  name  of  Ptolemy,  which  occurs  eleven 
times  in  the  Greek,  and  generally  in  pas- 
sages corresponding  to  those  of  the  enchorial 
text,  in  their  relative  situation;  and,  by  a  simi- 
lar comparison,  the  name  of  Kgypt  was  identi- 
fied. Having  thus  obtained  a  sufficient 
number  of  common  points  of  subdivision,  the 
nest  step  was  to  write  the  Greek  text  over 
the  enchorial,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pas- 
sages ascertained  should  coincide  as  nearly 
-«  possible ;  taking,  however,  a  proper  care 
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to  obsen'e  that  ibe  Iin««  of  the 
enchorial  inscription  are  wiittea  froB  ngkl 
to  left,  while  those  of  tbe  Greek  raa  \m  t 
contrary  direction  from  Irft  to  rigilL  Ai 
first  sight  this  difficulty  teemed  very  fmtj 
but  it  was  conquered  by  |jn)pg  tUtatim 
and  practice;  becauae,  after  aome  Imy^ 
the  division  of  the  sereral  vords  and  pboM 
plainly  indicated  the  direction  inwhiekilfy 
were  to  be  read.  Thus  it  w«*  obvivot  liM 
the  intermediate  parts  of  each  insqiflM 
stood  then  very  near  to  tbe  coi 
passages  of  the  other." 

By  means  of  the  process  above 
Ackerblad,  De  Sacy,  and  Dr.  Yooag;  OMII 
whom  a  correspondence  had  been  caniedca, 
obtained  a  sort  of  alphabet  frooi  the  cacia- 
rial  characters,  which  migbt  aid  ihea  It 
future  researches.  This  result  was  piMaW 
by  Dr.  Young  in  1814.  The  exanuaatiMW 
another  stone  at  Menoap.  contaiain)}  is  & 
scription  in  enchorial  and  in  Greek  ehiar 
ters,  enabled  Dr.  Youngs  to  confirm  the»- 
curacy  of  former  discoreries,  and  to  iM 
several  new  characters  to  the  encbani* 
demotic  alphabet.  Dr.  Young  next  tenk 
his  attention  to  the  hieroglyphics;  mi, 
though  not  with  equal  success,  yet  so  m« 
demonstrate  that  they  were  phosetir  « 
alphabetical,  and  to  spell  several 
names.  The  difficulty  here,  indeed, « 
to  begin;  but  his  success  opeacda 
way  to  future  progress ;  and  it  wi 
Dr.  Young's  discovery,  that 
afterwards  engrafted  his  system, 
abled  to  carry  his  researches  into 
antiquities  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphia,  s 
an  extent  which  is  now  deeply  eogagi^  Ik 
attention  of  the  literary  worla. 

Two  practical  ends  appear  to  hitc 
answered  already  by  the  deripheriBf 
mystic  monuments  of  Egvpt.     The 
that  the  in^rription.s  which  have  ban 
by  Champollion,  aflbrd  lutsistance  in 
some  questions  of  ancient  chronolo^j 
other  is,  that  important  lolhirr rji  pre<rf 
been  afforded  of  the  histi  vrjitt 

Old  Testament,  and  the  .11  :  i  lU" 

It  is  presumptive  in  favoui  ol  tbe 
ness  and  antiquity  of  the  wiitingi 
that  such  proper  Egyptian 
found  in  no  other  ancient  wnL 
own,  such  as  On,  and  Rameaei, 
rah,  and  Asenalh,  should  now  be 
hieroglyphic  characters  on  mononstf 
standing  in  the  same  country.  B«  *• 
confirmatory  evidence  goes  stiU  fonho^  ^ 
one  inscription  the  oamcs  of  tvo  tf  ^ 
Pharaohs,  Osorgon  and  SchescWst  v 
exhibited.  Of  the  charactsrs  wbitk  m» 
pose  this  legend  aome  are  phoDffir,H* 
figurative,  and  some  symbolir.  TW  «*^ 
reading  in  Coptic,  is,  "  Om^  m  '  ' 
soten  annenoule  OtorcAoa  yr%  (or 
an  ouab  an  Amom-re  Soutm  Seiu 
ttn  yebto,  fAttionmai  Otorckom.)" 
meaning  of  which  is,  "  The  pur»  by  A**^ 
king  of  the  gods,  O«orcbo«  ' 
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the  purr. l)yAroon-re,  king «ftlic  pods, SchcB- 
chonk  deceawd,  son  of  king  of  the  world, 
(belot-ed  Uy  Amon-re,  Usorchun,)  imparting 
life,  like  the  «un,  for  eret."  TYm  (Jsorchon 
•MtD*  to  hare  been  the  /nrah,  or  Zarach, 
the  kiuf(  of  Ethiopia,  recorded  in  the  second 
book  of  (.'hroniclefi,  who.  with  a  host  of  a 
thouMtnd  thounand  and  three  hundred  cha- 
riot*, rame  tu  make  ivar  agsinst  Asa,  the 
Krand«on  of  Jeroboam,  and  wat  defeated 
aX  Mareshah.  Although  the  Greek  histo- 
rian* have  never  mentioned  either  the  name 
or  rxploiti  of  Osorchon,  thin  fact  is  at- 
te«te<i  by  an  hierogl\i>hical  manuscript,  pub- 
liidied  by  I)enon.  It  is  a  funeral  legend, 
loaded  with  {i^ureK,  on  and  round  which 
tiMra  are  several  bicroglyphical  in»rriptiou«. 
respect  to  the  other  Pharaoh,  Cham- 
9n,  s|ieaking  of  the  temple  of  Kamic, 
_  I,  "  In  thi«  marvellous  place  I  saw  the 
portraits  of  most  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs, 
known  by  their  great  actions.  They  are  real 
portraits,  represented  a  hundred  times  on 
the  boaio-relievoe    of  the  outer  and  inner 


wnlts.  Hflch  of  them  Iina  his  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy, different  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  succexHors.  'Ilius,  in  colossal 
representations,  the  sculpture  of  which  is 
UtcIt,  (pvnd,  and  heroic,  more  jierfeci  than 
can  ue  believed  in  Europe,  wc  sec  the  Hha- 
raoh  Manilouci  combating  the  nations  hos- 
tile to  Egypt,  and  ri'tuming  triumphant  to 
his  countrr.  Further  on,  tnc  campaigns  of 
Rhamses  Sesoetris  ;  elsewhere  Se^oncbis.  or 
Shishak,  dragging  to  the  feet  of  the  I'heban 
Trinity,  Ammon,  Mouth,  and  Khous.  the 
chiefs  of  thirty  conc]uered  nations,  among 
which  is  found,  wnitea  in  letters  at  full 
length,  the  word  JoudakamaUk,  that  u.  the 
kingdom  nf  the  Jews,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  This  is  a  commentary  on  the  four- 
teenth' chapter  of  the  First  Hook  of  Kings, 
which  relates  the  arrival  of  Shishak  at  Jenw 
salem,  and  his  success  there,  llitis  the  iden. 
tity  between  the  Egyptian  Shcicbonk,  the 
•Sesonchis  of  Manetho,  and  the  Sesac,  or 
Schischak  of  the  Bible,  is  confirmed  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner." 


YEAR.    The  Hebrews  had  always  years, 

of  Iweh'e  months  each.     But  at  the  oegin- 

1  ning.  and  in  the  time  of  Moses,  these  were 

I aoUr  years,  of  twelve  months;   each  having 

[thirty  days,  except  the  twelfth  which  had 

[ thirty. five.     We  see,  by  the  reckoning  that 

I  Moses  givoti  us  of  the  days  of  the  deluge, 

'  Oen.  vii.,  that  the  Hebrew  year  consisted  of 

^  three  hundred  and   sixty-five  days.       It  ii 

ipposeJ  that  they  had  an  intercalary  month 

;  toe  end  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years; 

which  time  the  beginning  of  their  year 

I  would  be  out  of  its  iiiace  fuU  thirty  days. 

jSut  it  inu«t  be  owned,  that  no  mention  is 

(tnade   in  scripture  of  the  thirteenth  month, 

'  of  any  intercalation.     It  is  not  improba- 

I  that  Aloeea  retained   the   order  of  the 

tian  year,  since  he  himself  came  out 

Fof  £gypi.  was  l>orn  in  that  country,   had 

Ll»cen  iii^tructed  and  brought  up  there,  and 

the  (ivople  of  lsr;iel,  whose  chief  he 

,  had  tkcen  for  a  lung  time  accu.«tomed  to 

ind  of  year.     But  the    Egyptian  year 

olar,  and  consisted  of  twelve  months 

birty  days  each,  and  that  for  a  very  long 

3me  before.     After  the  time  of  .\lexander 

(ireat.  and  the  reign  of  the  (irecians  in 

■ia,  Ibe  .lews  reckoned  by  lunar  months, 

chiefly  in  what  related  to  religion,  and  the 

rder  of  the  festivals.     St.  John,  in  his  Re- 

relation,  xi.  2,  3,  xii.  6, 14,  xiii.  5,  assigns 

It  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  to  three 

jars  and  a  half,  and  consequently  just  thirty 

sya  to  every  month,  and  just  tnree  hun- 

'  and  sixty  days  to  every  year.     Maimo- 

)  tellft  us,  that  the  years  of  the  Jews  were 

and  their  months  lunar.     8ince  the 

pleting  of  the  Talmud,  they  have  made 

years  that  are  purely  lunar,  having 

atcly  a  full  month  of  uiirty  days,  ana 
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then  a  defective  month  of  twenty-ntne  daye. 
.\nd  to  accommodate  this  lunar  year  to  tna 
course  of  the  sun,  at  the  end  of  three  years 
they  intercalate  a  whole  month  after  Adar; 
which  intercalated  month  they  call  Ve-adar, 
or  the  second  Adar. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  varioua 
among  diJTerent  nations :  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans, Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Arme- 
nians, and  Syrians,  began  their  year  about 
the  vernal  equinox ;  and  the  Chinese  in  the 
east,  and  Latins  and  Romans  in  the  west, 
originally  followed  the  same  usage.  'I'lie 
Egyptian!!,  and  from  them  the  Jew*,  began 
their  civil  year  about  the  autuinnal  equinox. 
The  Athenians  and  lireeks  m  general  began 
theirs  about  the  summer  solstice ;  and  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Romans  after  Nunoa's  cor> 
rectiou,  alwut  the  winter  soUtice.  At  which 
of  these  the  primeval  year,  instituted  at  the 
creation,  began,  has  l>een  long  cont&ited 
among  astronomers  and  chronologers.  fHulo, 
Eusebius,  Cyril,  Augustine,  AbuUaragi,  Kep- 
ler, Capellus,  Simpson,  Lange,  and  Jackson, 
contend  for  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  Jose- 

Rhus,  Scaliger,  Petaviu»,  laher,  Bedford, 
iennedy,  &c  ,  for  the  autumnal,  llie  weight 
of  ancient  authorities,  and  also  of  argiiinents, 
seems  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  former 
opinion.  1.  All  the  ancient  nations,  except 
the  Egyptians,  began  their  civil  year  about 
the  vernal  eauinox:  but  the  deviation  of  the 
Egyptians  from  the  general  usage  may 
easdy  be  accounted  for,  from  a  local  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  their  country ;  namely, 
that  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  rises 
to  its  greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 
3.  Josephns,  the  only  ancient  authority  of 
any  weight  on  the  other  Hide  seems  to  be 
inconsistent  with  himself,  in  supposing  that 
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the  deluge  began  in  the  aerond  civil  month. 
Dim,  or  Marhtfhvan,  rather  than  in  the 
MCond  sacred  month  ;  because  Moses, 
throughout  the  Pentateuch,  unifurmly  adoots 
the  sacred  year;  and  fixes  its  first  month  Dy 
an  indelible  and  unequivocal  character,  call- 
ing it  Abib,  aa  ushering  in  the  season  of 
green  com.  And  as  Josephus  calls  the 
second  month  elsewhere  ArtrmisiHs,  or  lar, 
in  conformity  with  scripture,  there  is  no 
reason  whv  he  should  deviate  from  the  same 
usage  in  tne  case  of  the  deluge.  3.  To  the 
authority  of  Josephus,  we  may  oppose  that 
of  the  sreat  Jewish  antiquary,  Philo,  in  the 

?;eneration  before  him;  who  thus  accounts 
or  the    institution  of  the   sacred   year  by 
Mofes  . — "  This  month,  Abib,  being  the  se- 
venth in  number  and  order  according  to  the 
sun's  course,  or  civil  year,  reckoned  frova 
the  autumnal  equinox,  ia  virtually  the  first, 
and  is  therefore  called  *  the  first  month'  in 
the  ncred  books.    And  the  reason,  I  think, 
is  this ;  because  the  vernal  equinox  is  the 
image   and   representative    of    the   original 
epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  world.   Thereby 
Ctod  notified  the  spring,  in  which  all  things 
bloom  and  blossom,  to  be  an  annual  memorial 
of   the   world's    creation.      Wherefore    this 
month  is  properly  called  the  first  in  the  law, 
OS  being  the  image  of  the  finst  original  month, 
stamped  upon  it,  as  it  were,  by  that  arche- 
typal seal."     4.  The  first  sacrifice  on  record 
■eemi  to  decide  the  question.     The  time  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Caiu  and  Abel  appears  to 
have  been  spring;  when  Cain,  who  was  a 
"  tiller  of  the  ground,"  brought  the   first- 
fruits  of  his  tillage,  or  a  sheaf  of  new  com ; 
and   Abel,  who  was  "  a  feeder  of  sheep," 
"the   firstlings  of  his  flock,"  lambs:    and 
this  was  dune  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  or  "  at 
the  end  of  the  year ;"  which  ia  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  phrase  D'O'  ^'pr2,  and  not 
the   indefinite   expression,  "'  in   process   of 
lime,"  lien.  iv.  3.     It  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  Moses,  and  a  confirmation 
of  this  expression,  that  he  expresses  the  end 
of  the  eivd  year,  or  "  ingathering  of  the 
harvest,"  by  different  phrases,  nsmn  n(»y2, 
•'  at  the  going  out  of  the  year,"  Exod.  xxiii. 
16;  and  n:irn  nmpn.  "«'  t^e  revolution 
of  the  year,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  32 ;  as  those  phrases 
may  more  critically  be  rendered.     But,  in 
process  of  time,  it  was  found  that  the  pri- 
ineval  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days 
was  shorter  than  the  tropical  year ;  and  the 
first  discovery  was,  that  it  was  deficient  five 
entire  days,  which  therefore  it  wag  necessary 
to  intercalate,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  cinl  year  to  the  stated 
seasons  of  the  principal  festivals.    How  early 
this  discovery  and  intercalation  was  made,  13 
nowhere  recorded.  It  might  have  been  known 
and  practised  before  the  deluge.     The  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Enoch,  which  probably  was 
as  old  as  the  Septiiagint  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  stated  that  "the  archangel  Ariel, 
president  of  the  stars,  discovered  the  nature 
of  the  month  and  of  the  year  to  Enoch,  in 
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the  one  hundred  and  sirty.ftfth 
age,  and  A.  M.  128(1."    And  it  isrei 
that   Enoch's  age  at    his   translati' 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  expn 
number  of  entire  days  in  a  tropi' 
This  knowledge   might   have   bei 
down  to  Noah  and   his  desceni' 
that  it  was  early  communicated  indeed 
primitive  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Qua 
we  learn  from  ancient  tradition. 

Tills  article  would  be  rendered  too  pn 
were  we  to  notice  the  various  invenbom 
eminent  men  in  different  ages  to  rectiff< 
calendar  by  adjusting  the  difference  beti 
lunar  and  tropical  years :  which  at  le 
was  effected  by  (Jregory  XIII.  in  li63. 
Gregorian,  or  reformecl  Julian  year,  wai 
adopted  in  England  until  A.  D.  1751,  «l 
the  deficiency  from  the  time  of  the  coti 
of  Nice  then  amounting  to  eleven  da}'«, 
number  was  struck  out  of  the  month  of! 
tember,  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the  i 
day  was  counted  the  fourteenth,  in  that ; 
of  confusion.  The  ne.\t  year,  \.  D.  I 
woA  the  first  of  the  new  style.  H 
the  only  country  in  Europe  which  retaini 
old  style. 

The  civil  year  of  the  Hebrew*  \xu  all 

begun  at  autumn,  at  the  month  they 

call  Tisri,  which  answers  to  our  .Seplea 

and  sometimes  enters  into  October,  ace 

ing  as   the   lunations   happen.       But  I 

sacred  years,  by  which  the  festivab.  aa 

blics,   and   all    other  religious    arts,  i 

regulated,  begin  in  the  spring,  at  the  n 

Nisan,  which  answers  to  Alarch.  and  M 

times  takes  up  a  part  of  April,  accardifl 

the  course  of  the  moon.     See  IVIontms. 

Nothing   is  more   equivocal   among 

ancients,  than  the  term  year.     It  alivayi 

been,  and  still  is.  a  source  of  disputes  ai 

the  learned,  whether  on  account  of  its  i 

tion,  its  beginning,  or  its  end.     ^me 

pie    heretofore    made    their     year     n 

only  of  one  month,  others  of  four,  o 

of  six,  others  of  ten,  and  others  of  ti 

Some  have  divided  one  of  oar   years  ' 

two,   and  have   made   one   year  of  wi' 

another  of    summer.      I'he    beginnioj 

the   year   was   fixed  sometimes  at  auti 

sometimes  at  the  spring,  and  sometimt 

midwinter.      Some  people  have  used  ' 

months,  others  solar.     Even  the  days 

been  differently  divided :  some  people " 

ning  them  at  evening,   others  at 

others   at    noon,    and   others   at 

With  some  the  hours  were   equity 

winter  and  summer;  with  others,  they 

unequal.     They  counted  twelve  houn  U 

day,  and  as  many  to  the  night.     In  till 

the  hours  of  the  day  were  longer  than  I 

of  the  night ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 

ter  the  hours  of  the  night  were  loDg«r 

those  of  the  day. 

While  the  Jews  continued  in  the 
Canaan,  the  beginnings  of  their  montb 
years  were  not  settled  by  any  asiroiMi 
rules  or  calculations,  but  by'  the    "^ 
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■rturiip(«MruiC«  of  itie  new  moun.     When 
thejr  nw  tha  new  moon,  they  began   the 
month.     Peraoni  were  therefore  appointed 
to  watch  on  the  tops  of  the  mountain  for  the 
fint  appearance  of  the  moon  after  the  change. 
Aa  aoun  a«  thejr  sow  it,  they  informed  the 
aanhedrini,  and  pubUc  notice  was  given  by 
lighting     beacons    throughout    the     land : 
though  after  they  had  been  often  deceived 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  kindled  false  fires, 
tney  used,  say  the  Mishnical  rabbins,  to  pro- 
claim its  appearance  by  sending  messengers. 
Yet  OS  they   had   no   months   longer   than 
thirty  days,  if  they  did  not  ae«  the  new  moon 
the  night  following  the  thirtieth  day,  they 
cxincluded  the  a]>pearance  was  obstnicled  by 
the  clouds,  ami,  without  watching  any  longer, 
made  the  next  day  the  first  of  the  following 
month.    But  after  the  Jews  became  dispersed 
through  all  nations,  where  they  had  no  op- 
portunity  of    )»eing   informed  of   the   first 
appearance  of  the  new  moon,  aa  they  for. 
merly  had,  they  were  forced  to  make  use  of 
utronomical  calculations  and  cvcles  fur  fix- 
ing the  beginning  of  their  montns  and  yeara. 
TKb  first  cycle  they  made  use  of  for  thia 
purpose  was  of  eighty-four  years.     But  that 
Ming  discovered  to  be  faulty,  they  came 
afterwards  into  the  use  of  Meto's  cycle  of 
aiatteeo  years,  which  was  established  by  the 
mthority  of  rabbi  Hillel  Ilannasi,  or  prince 
of   the  sanhedrim,  about  A.  D.  360.     Thia 
they  still  use,  and  say  it  is  to  l>e  observed  till 
the  coming  of  the  .Messiah.     In  the  compass 
of  this  cycle  there  are  twelve  common  years, 
consixting  of  twelve  months,  and  seven  inter- 
catlarv  years,  consisting  of  thirteen  months. 
We  find  the  Jews  and  their  ancestors  com- 
puting  their  years  from  different   eras,  in 
different   parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;   as 
from  the  birth  of  the  patriarchs,  for  instance, 
of  Noah,  Gen.  %ii.  11  ;  rtii.  13;  afterwards 
from  their  exit  out  of  Egypt,  Num.  sxxiii. 
38  :  1  Kings  vi.  I ;  then  from  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple.   2  Chron.    viii.   1  ;   and 
from  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
lanel.     lu  latter  times  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity furnished  them  with  a  new  epocha, 
from   whence  they   computed   their   years, 
Exek.  xxxiii.  ai ;  xl.  1.     But  since  the  times 
of  the  Talmudical  rabbins,  they  have  con- 
■taotly  used  the  era  of  the  creation. 

There  is  not  a  more  prolific  source  of  con- 
fuaion  and  embarntssment  in  ancient  chro. 
Doloffv.  than  the  substitution  of  the  cardinal 
nuiuDcrs,  one,  two,  three,  for  the  ordinals, 
first,  second,  third,  ike,  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  sacred  and  profane  historians. 
Thus  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when 
the  deluge  began,  den.  vii.  6;  and  presrntly 
after,  in  ms  six  himdrcdth  year:  confound- 
ing complete  and  current  years.  And  the 
<Iiapute  whether  A.  D.  1800,  or  A.  D.  1901, 
vaa  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should 
he  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter;  the  former 
being  in  reality  the  last  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  which  ia  usually,  but  improperly, 
dOcd  the  year  one  thousand  eight  nundred, 
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complete  :  whereas  it  i4  raillv  the  one  thott*  j 
Bvidth,  eight  hundredth:  at  in  Latin  wesaj,* 
Anno  Domini  milUtimo  acting mleiimo.   There 
18  also  another  and  a  prevailing  error,  arising 
from  mistranslation  of  the  current  phrases, 

H*(t  i)iiifa.i  otcrii,  furii  rg*7f  iifii^t,  SiC,  usually 

rendered,  "  after  eight  day*,"  "  after  ihr»» 
days,"  &c. ;  but  which  ought  to  be  renderad 
"  eight  days  after."  "  three  days  after."  u 
in  other  places,  h"^  '"'^  ^M»e«'.  J*""'  »«•  «oXA4t 
iitiifat,  which  are  correctly  rendered  "  some 
days  after,"  "  not  many  da)'Tj  after."  in  our 
English  Bible,  Acts  xv.  3ti ;  Luke  xv.  13, 
the  extreme  davs  being  included.  Such 
phrases  seem  to  oe  elliptical,  and  the  ellipsis 
IS  supplied,  Luke  Lx.  28,  sueakiog  of  our 
Lord's  transfiguration.  ^«t4  todi  Xityovi  roireMf , 
i«cl  TiM^ptu  iierif :  "  After  these  sayings,  about 
eight  days,"  or  rather  about  the  eighth  day, 
counted  inclusively ;  for  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sages. Mall.  xvii.  1,  Mark  ix.  a,  there  are 
only  "  sLx  days,"  counted  exclusively,  or 
omitting  the  extreme*.  Thus,  circumcision 
is  prescribed.  Gen.  xrii.  II.  when  the  chdd 
is  "eight  dava  old;"  but  in  Lev.  xii.  3, 
"on  the  eightti  day."  And  Jesus  accordingly 
was  circumcised,  >r«  ^AV*V<n»  im^f  itcrm, 
"  when  eight  days  were  accomplished,"  Luke 
ii.  31 :  whereas  John  the  Baptist,  r^  oyBop 
if'w.  "  on  the  eighth  day."  Toe  last,  which 
was  the  constant  ii»age.  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  former.  This  critically  reconciles  our 
Lord's  resurrection.  ^"4  Ti«ri  V*i?ai.  "three 
days  aftfr,"according  to. Matt,  xvvij.  63 1  Mark 
^■iil.  31 ;  with  his  resurrection,  rp  rglrji  niii^ff, 
"on  the  third  day,"  according  to  .Slatt.  xvi. 
31  i  Luke  ix.  22;  and  according  to  fact  -.  for 
our  l^oril  was  crucified  on  Ciood  Friday, 
about  the  third  hour ;  and  he  arose  before 
sunrise,  'porf,  "  early."  on  Sunday;  so  that 
the  interval,  though  extending  through  three 
calendar  days  current,  did  not  in  reality 
amount  to  two  entire  davs,  or  forty-eight 
hours.  I'his  phraseology  is  frequent  among 
the  most  correct  classic  writers.  Some  learn- 
ed commentators,  Beza,  (irotiua,  CamjibcU. 
Newcorae,  render  such  phrases,  "  within 
eight  days,"  "  within  three  days ;"  which  cer- 
tainly conveys  the  meaning,  but  not  the  literal 
translation,  of  the  prejiosition  inrrk,  "  after." 
In  memory  of  the  primeval  week  of  creation, 
relived  among  the  Jews,  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  their  principal  festival«,  the 
Pawover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  lasted 
a  week  each.  Tliey  had  weeks  of  seven 
yean  apiece,  at  the  term  of  which  was  the 
sabbatical  year ;  aa  also  weeks  of  seven  times 
seven  years,  that  were  terminated  by  the 
year  of  iubile«:  and  finally  weeks  of  seven 
days.  And  it  ia  remarkable  that,  from  the 
earliest  times,  sacrifices  were  offered  by 
sevens.  Thus,  in  the  patriarch  Job's  daya. 
"  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  were  offered 
up  for  a  burnt  offering "  of  atonement,  by 
the  divine  command.  Job  xlii.  8.  The  ('hal- 
dean  diviner.  Balaam,  built  seven  altars,  and 
prepared  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams. 
Num.  xxiii.  1.    And  the  CutMcan  «ibyl,  who 
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r«me  from  Cbaldea.  or  Babylonia.  Rives  the 
..am«  direciioiis  to  .V-ncas.  that  Balaam  did 
to  lialak  : 

N  uac  grfst  it  iiOoiio  triMem  mmctartjmmot 
I'Tatfttertt,  tolUem  UcUlm,  it  man,  Mnttt. 


•  Seren  bullock*,  yet  unrokol,  fx  rtri 
kt%n  Ux  Dlan*  ttrai  impoUcd  rRtL' 


DuTCioa. 


And  when  the  ark  was  brought  home  by 
David,  the  Levitw  offered  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams,  1  Chroniclea  xv.  26.  And 
hence  we  may  account  for  the  peculiar  sanc- 
tity of  the  seventh  day,  among  the  older 
heathen  T*"riters,  even  after  the  institution  of 
the  sabbath  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  lost 
among  them. 

Tua  Fallow  or  S&bbatio  Ybar.     Agri- 
cnltural  labour  amonj?  the  Jews  ceased  every 
seventh  year.     Nothing  was  sown  and  no- 
thing reaped ;  the  vines  and  the  olives  were 
not  pruned ;  there  was  no  vintage  and  no 
gathering  of  fruits,  even  of  what  grew  wild ; 
but  whatever  sponlaneoua  productions  there 
were,  were  left  to  the  poor,  the  traveller,  and 
the  wild  beast.  Lev.  xxv.  1—7 ;  Deut.  xv.  1 
— 10.    The  object  of  this  regulation  seems  to 
bnve  been,  among  others,  to  let  the  ground 
recover  its  strength,  and  to  teach  the  Hebrews 
to  be  provident  of  their  income  and  to  look 
out  for  the  future.     It  is  true,  that  extra- 
ordinary fniitfulness  was  promised  on  the 
sixth  year,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  exclude 
car«  and  foresight,   Lev.  xxv.  20 — 24.     We 
are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  He- 
brews spent  the  seventh  year  in  absolute 


not,  however,  cancelled,  ss  wa«  ioittfuwJ  bf 
the  Talmudists,  for  we  find  in  Deat.  xv.  9, 
that  the  Hebrews  are  admonished  not  l» 
deny  money  to  the  poor  on  account  of  (kt 
approach  of  the  sabbatical  year,  daring  whiA 
it  could  not  be  exacted  ;  but  nothing  fottbfv 
than  this  can  be  educed  from  that  passif* 
Nor  were  servants  manumitted  on  tSis  ysar, 
but  on  the  seventh  year  of  their  senies, 
Exodus  xsi,  2 ;  Deuteronomy  iv.  H  j  Jew- 
miah  xxiiv.  14. 

TuE  Year  or  .Jubilee  followed  seten «». 
batic  years  ;  it  was  on  the  fiftieth  year,  1^. 
jxY.  8 — 11.     To   this   statement  agne  Ai 
Jews  generally,  their  rabbins,  and  titf  (V 
raitea ;  and  say  further,  that  the  ngaaHOta 
those  who  maintain  that  it  was  on  the  forty- 
ninth,  for  the  reason  that  the  otaimiM  l» 
till  the  ground  for  two  jears  in  sncccma. 
namely,  the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth,  wtM 
produce   a  famine,    is   not    to    be  attCtU 
to.     It  is  not  to  be  attended  to,  simply  to- 
cause  these  years  of  rest  being  knowa  leqf 
beforehand,  the  people  would  of  coarse  Wf 
up  provision  for  them.     It  may  be  iwMrtiM 
further  in  reference  to  this  point.  th«leit»« 
trees  produced  their  fruits   spoataBM*^' 
particularly  the   fig   and    sycamore,  •*« 
yield  half  the  year  round,  and  that  iInb 
fruits  could  be  preaerred  for  some  uioalWt 
which  expLiins  at  once  how  a  constdoitk 
number  of  the  people  might  have  obtawi 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  sxift 
The  return  of  the  year   of  jabUae  wis  »■ 
nounced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tesoA 
month,  or  Tishri,  October,  being  the  dwW 


idleness :  they  could  fish,  hunt,  take  care  of     propitiation  or  atonement,  by  the  toiiM  ' 
their  bees  and  flocks,  repair  their  buildings     trumpet.  Lev.  xxv.  8 — 13;  xxrii  ~"    ""^ 


and  furniture,  manufacture  cloths  of  wool, 
linen,  and  of  the  hair  of  goats  and  camels, 
and  carry  on  commerce-  Finally,  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  longer  in  the  tabernacle  or 
temple  this  year,  during  which  the  whole 
Mosaic  law  wa.s  read,  in  order  to  be  instructed 
in  religious  and  moral  duties,  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  nation,  and  the  wonderful 
works  and  blessings  of  God,  Deut.  xsxi. 
10—13.  This  seventh  year's  rest,  as  Moses 
predicted.  Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  was  for  a  long 
time  neglected,  3  Chron.  xxxvi.  21;  after  the 
captivity  it  was  more  scrupulously  observed. 
As  a  period  of  seven  days  was  every  week 
completed  by  the  sabbath,  so  was  a  period 
of  seven  years  completed  by  the  saobatic 
year.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  design 
of  this  institution,  to  afford  a  longer  oppor- 
tunity than  would  otherwise  have  been  en- 
joyed for  impressing  on  the  memory  the 
great  truth,  that  God  the  Creator  is  alone  to 
be  worshipped.  The  commencement  of  this 
year  u-as  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  risbri,  or  October.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  feast  of  ubemacles  this  year, 
the  law  was  to  be  publicly  read  for  eight 
days  together,  either  in  the  tabernacle  or 
t*iniFl<-.  Dent.  xYxi.  lu— 13.  Debts,  on  ac- 
count of  there  Iwing  no  income  from  the  soil, 
were  not  r<iUecled.  Deut,  xv.  1,  2;  they  were 
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xxxvi.  4;  Isaiah  l.xi.  1,  2.  Beai« 
lations  which  obtained  on  the 
there  were  others  which  concemed 
of  jubilee  exclusively  :  1.  .\U  the 
Hebrew  origin  on  the  year  of  jnbilce  < 
their  freedom.  Lev.  xxv.  39 — »6 ;  Jer. 
7,  &c.  2.  All  the  fields  thnMgboQl  4( 
country,  and  the  houses  in  the  dues  la^'*' 
lages  of  the  Le\'ites  and  priests  vhick  M 
been  sold  on  the  precedin-^  yesrs.  ■wW* 
turned  on  the  year  of  y  '   '  ^He  sti* 

with  the  exception  of  t!  ,  )ad^ 

consecrated  to  God,  anii  rial  uui  h^i* 
deemed  before  the  return  of  the  ssid  J* 
Lev.  xxv.  10,  13 — 17,  24 — 23  ;  xxvii  '-Mi 
3.  Debtorn,  for  the  most  [an,  pWc*  *, 
mortgaged  their  lands  to  the  acditix.' 
left  it  to  his  use  till  the  time  of  psyoA* 
that  it  was  in  effect  sold  to  the  cnov.^ 
was,  aecoTdingly,  restored  to  the  ilA««  ■ 
the  year  of  jubilee.  In  other 
debts  for  which  land  wa^  pl« 
celled;  the  same  as  those  of  («i 
recovered  their  freedom  after 
!>old  into  slavery,  on  accoast  sf 
able  to  pay.  H ence  it  ttsaaUr  tii(T^ * 
the  later  periods  of  Jewish  nklBiy.  '^ 
learn  from  Josephos,  ihat,  al  tki  t^j 
jubilee,  there  was  a  geiMnI 
debts 


ZABIJ.  or  ZAB^ANS.  or  ZABIANS,  or 
SABIANS.  The  Sabians  mentiooed  in  scrip- 
ture were  evidently  a  nation,  or  perhaps  a 
wanderioK  horde,  such  as  fell  upon  Job's 
cattle.  Job  i.  15;  men  of  suture,  fsaiah  xlv. 
14;  a  people  afar  off,  Joel  iii.  8.  But  we 
speak  here  of  the  Zabians  as  a  sect,  probably 
tne  first  corrupters  of  the  patriarchal  religion; 
and  so  called,  as  is  believed,  from  tsabiim, 
the  "  hosts,"  that  is,  of  heaven;  namely,  the 
■un,  moon,  and  stars,  to  whom  they  rendered 
worship;  first  immediately,  and  afterwards 
througn  the  medium  of  images ;  this  parti- 
cularly distinguished  them  U'om  the  magi, 
whose  idolatry  was  confined  to  the  solar  orb, 
and  its  earthly  represenutive,  the  fire.  If 
the  above  derivation  be  right,  the  Zabeans 
were  originally  Chaldrans,  thoUjgh  after- 
wards  the  same  sect  arose  in  Arabia.  Their 
Btudy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  led  them,  not 
only  to  tstronomy,  but  to  astrology,  its  de- 

Senerate  daughter,  which  was  for  many  ages 
le  favourite  pursuit  of  the  oriental  nations. 
The  following  account  is  abridged  from 
Dr.  Townley's  "  Essays :"— The  Zabii,  or 
Zabians,  were  a  sect  of  idolaters  who  flou- 
rished in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  con- 
siderable in  their  numbers,  and  extensive  in 
their  influence.    The  denomination  of  Zabii, 

e'ven  to  these  idolaters,  appears  to  have 
len  derived  from  the  Hebrew  M3y>  a  hmt ; 
with  reference  to  the  o^own  May,  or,  host 
pf  ieoMM,  which  they  worshipped ;  though 
others  have  derived  it  from  the  Arabic  tt3ta, 
"to  apostatise,"  "  to  turn  from  one  religion 
to  another ;"  or  from  t3**3y.  or  the  Arabic 
TkiMa, "  Chaldeans,"  or  "  inhabitanU  of  the 
east."  Lactantius  considers  Ham,  the  son 
of  Noah,  as  the  first  seceder  from  the  true 
religion  after  the  flood;  and  supposes  Egypt, 
which  was  peopled  by  his  descendants,  to 
have  been  the  country  in  which  Zabaism,  or 
the  worship  of  the  stars,  first  prevailed. 
That  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodiea 
mrevailed  in  the  east  at  a  very  early  period, 
M  certain  from  the  words  of  Job,  who  thoa 
exculpates  himself  from  the  charge  of  idola- 
try:  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my 
heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my 
month  hath  kissed  my  hand ;  this  also  were 
an  iniouity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge :  for 
I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above," 
Job  xxxi.  -26 — 28.  It  would  appear  that  the 
idolatrous  opinions  of  the  Zabii  originated 
with  the  posterity  of  Ham,  at  a  very  early 
period  after  the  flood,  in  Egypt  or  Chaldea ; 
Dot  spread  so  rapidly  nnd  extensively,  that 
in  a  very  short  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
descendants  of  Noah  were  infected  with 
their  pestiferous  sentiments  and  practices. 
)  Blaimonides  says,  "  This  people,"  that  is, 
,  the  Zabii,  "  had  fiUed  the  whole  world." 
,  Their  first  and  principal  adoration  was 
directed  to  the  host  of  heaven,  or  the  stars. 
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They  were  igiacoUi,  or  "  worshippers  of 
fire."  The  city  of  Ur,  in  Chaldea,  seems  to 
have  had  its  name  from  the  inhabitants 
being  devoted  to  the  worship  of  fire.  They 
dedicated  images  to  the  sun  and  the  other 
celestial  orbs,  supposing  that,  by  a  formal 
consecration  of  them  to  those  luminaries,  a 
divine  virtue  was  infused  into  them,  by 
which  they  acquired  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing, and  tne  power  of  conferring  pro- 
phecy and  other  gifts  upon  their  worshippers. 
These  images  were  formed  of  various  metals, 
according  to  the  particular  star  to  which  any 
of  them  was  dedicated.  They  also  regarded 
certain  trees  as  being  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular stars,  and,  when  idolatrously  dedi- 
cated, as  being  possessed  of  very  singular 
virtues.  From  these  opinions  sprang  the 
adoption  of  astrology  by  them,  in  lul  its 
various  forms.  They  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  "  All  the 
Zabii,"  save  Maimonides,  "  believe  in  the 
eternity  ot  the  world;  for,  according  to 
them,  the  heavens  are  God."  Holding  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  they  easily  became 
Pre-Aoamites,  affirming  that  Adam  was  not 
the  first  man.  They  iQso  fabled  concerning 
him,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  moon, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  on  hus- 
bandry. Of  Noah,  they  taught,  that  he  was 
an  husbandman,  and  was  imprisoned  for  die* 
senting  from  their  opinions.  Thev  add,  that 
Seth  was  another  of  those  who  forsook  the 
worship  of  the  moon.  They  held  sgriculture 
in  the  highest  estimation,  regarding  it  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  On  this  account,  it  waa 
deemed  criminal,  by  the  major  part  of  them, 
to  slay  or  feed  upon  cattle.  Goats  were  also 
reputed  to  be  sacred  animals,  because  the 
demons  whom  thev  worshipped  were  said  to 
appear  in  the  wooos  and  deserts  in  the  forms 
of  goats  or  of  satyrs.  Of  their  superstitious 
practices,  some  were  dangerous,  as  the  sacri- 
fices of  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasts. 
Certain  of  their  rites  were  cruel,  as  the 
passing  of  their  children  through  the  fire, 
and  branding  themselves  also  with  fire.  Some 
of  their  practices  were  loathsome  and  dis- 
gustful; such  as  eating  blood,  believing  it 
to  be  the  food  of  demons,  &c.  Others  were 
frivolous  and  tedious ;  as  offering  bats  and 
mice  to  the  sun,  various  and  frequent  ablu- 
tions, lustrations,  &c.  Some  of  them  were 
obscene  and  beastly,  as  the  rites  practised 
on  engrafting  a  tree,  or  to  obtain  rain.  Many 
of  the  rites  were  magtcaL  These  Maimonides 
divides  into  three  kinds : — "Hie  first  is  that 
which  respects  plants,  animals,  and  metals. 
The  second  consists  in  the  limitation  and 
detennination  of  the  times  in  which  certain 
works  ought  to  be  performed.  The  third 
consists  in  human  gestures  and  actions,  as 
leaping,  clapping  the  hands,  shouting,  laugh- 
ing, lying  down,  or  stretching  at  full  length 
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upon  the  ground,  burning  pwtimhr  thin^, 
ni'iinK  a  smoke,  and,  Instlv,  repeating  certain 
intelligible  or  unintelligible  word*.  Some 
tliiiig'4  cannot  be  completed  without  tbe  use 
of  fill  tbeae  rites."  It  is  generally  acknow. 
ledged  that  aome  traces  of  ZabianiMm  are 
still  to  be  found  both  among  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese  in  the  east,  and  the  IMexicana 
and  other  nations  in  the  south.  The  (iuebres, 
or  Parsees,  who  inhabit  Persia,  and  are  scat- 
tered through  various  yiiTti  of  IIindo<(lan,  are 
the  acknowledged  wor.'hippers  of  fire,  or  the 
supreme  Deity  under  that  symbol.  "  That 
the  Persians."  says  Hyde.  '■  were  formerly 
Sabians  or  Zabii,  is  rendered  probable  by 
]bn  Phacreddin  .\ngjou.  a  Persian,  who,  in 
hix  book  '  Pharhangh  Gjihangkiri,'  treating 
of  the  Persians  descended  from  Shem,  nays 
in  the  preface,  '  Their  religion,  at  that  lime, 
was  Zabianism ;  but  at  length  they  became 
magi,  and  built  fire-temple^.'  .\nd  the  au- 
thor of  tbe  book  '  Mu'gjizal  Pharsri,'  adopts 
the  same  opinion:  '  In  ancient  times,  the 
Persians  were  of  the  Zabian  religion,  wor- 
shipping the  stars,  until  the  time  of  Gush- 
tntip,  son  of  Lohrasp.'  For  then  Zoroa-stcr 
reformed  their  religion."  The  modern  Sa- 
bians, who  inhabit  the  country  round  about 
Mount  liibanii.1,  believe  the  unity  of  God, 
but  pay  an  aduration  to  the  stars,  or  the  an- 
gels and  iiitflligences  which  they  8Uppo.s« 
reside  in  tlit-m,  and  govern  the  world  under 
the  supreme  Deity.  They  are  obliged  to 
pray  three  times  a  day,  and  they  fast  three 
times  a  year.  They  offer  many  sacriHces, 
but  eat  no  part  of  them ,-  and  abstain  from 
beans,  garlick.  and  some  other  pulxe  and 
vegetables.  They  greatly  respect  the  temple 
of  Meecii  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  fancy- 
ing these  last  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Setn, 
and  of  Enoch  and  8abi,  his  two  sons,  whom 
they  look  on  a's  the  first  propagators  of  their 
religion.  .Vt  these  Ktructures,  they  sacrifice 
a  cock  and  a  black  calf,  and  otter  up  incense. 
Their  principal  pilgrimage,  however,  is  to 
Haran,  the  supposed  birth-place  of  .Vbraham. 
Such  is  the  account  of  this  sect  given  by 
Sale,  D'Herbelot,  and  Hyde. 

ZA< '( 'H  El'S.  chief  of  the  publicans ;  that 
is,  farmer-general  of  the  revenues.  Luke 
xis.  1,  &c.  I'iiis  is  all  that  is  known  con- 
cerning this  person.  See  Puolica.ns  and 
Sycamore. 

Z.-\DOK,  son  of  Ahilub,  High  Priest  of 
the  Jews,  of  tbe  rare  of  Eleazar.  At  the 
death  of  Ahimelech,  or  Abiathar,  be  came 
to  the  pontificate.  A.  A).  29Ai.  For  some 
time  there  were  two  High  Priests  in  Israel, 
2  Sam.  viii.  17;  iv.  24,  &c.  ;  xi.it.  11,  12; 
1  Kinga  L  8,  &c.  After  the  death  of  David, 
1  Kings  ii.  35.  Solomon  excluded  Abiathar 
from  tbe  Jiigh  priesthood,  because  he  es- 
poused tbe  party  of  Adonijah,  and  made 
^oilok  High  Priest  alone. 

ZAMZU.MAII.VI,  or  ZUZIM,  a  gigantic 
race  of  peo|ile,  wlio,  together  with  tbe  Ile- 
phaim  and  Einim,  men  nf  like  stature,  occu- 
pied, in  l\ie  time  of  Abraham,  the  country 
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east  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  where  4 
were  routed  by  Chedorlaomer,  and  fr 
which  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by  1 
Ammonites,  Deut.  ii.  20,  21.  The*«,  la 
tber  with  tbe  Anakim,  another  family 
giants,  were  all  evidently  of  a  race  foreign 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  counti 
where  they  were  found ;  they  were  probal 
tribes  of  invading  Cushites.  llie  Vulgi 
and  the  Septuagint  say,  thev  were  conqtM 
with  tbe  Rephaim  in  Ashterotb-Kamu 
The  Chaldee  interpreters  hare  taken  Znl 
in  tbe  sense  of  an  appellative,  for  stout 
valiant  men ;  and  the  Septuagint  hare  n 
dered  tbe  word  Zuzim,  tl«ni  yx«f»*  nk 
nations.  We  meet  with  the  word  Zul 
Only  in  Gen.  x'lv.  5. 

ZE.\L.  Tbe  original  word,  in  its  primi 
signification,  means  heat ;  such  aa  the 
of  boiling  water.  WTien  it  is  fi^ 
appbcd  to  tbe  mind,  it  means  any  w 
tion  or  atfeclion.  Sometimes  it  is 
envy :  so  we  render  it.  Acts  v.  1",  where 
read,  *'  The  High  Priest,  and  ail  thai 
with  him,  were  filled  with  envy,"  ArA-^rt^i 
/^Aav :  although  it  might  as  well  be  rendert 
"  were  filled  with  Eea.1."  Sometimei  it 
taken  for  anger  and  indi|piation ;  sometir 
for  vehement  desire.  And  when  any  of 
passions  are  strongly  moved  on  a  relig)« 
account,  whether  for  anything  good, 
against  anything  which  we  conceive  to 
evil,  this  we  term  religious  zeal.  But  it 
not  all  that  is  called  religious  seal  whick 
worthy  of  that  name.  It  is  not  propi 
rebgioiis  or  Christian  leal,  if  it  be  not  joi 
with  charity.  A  fine  writer  (Bishop  Sp 
carries  the  matter  farther  still.  "It 
been  affirmed,"  says  he,  "  no  teal  is  ri^ 
which  is  not  charitable,  but  is  mostly  t 
Charity,  or  love,  ia  not  only  one  ingr«ai«l 
but  the  chief  ingredient,  in  its  composiuc 
May  we  not  go  further  still  ?  May  we 
say,  that  true  zeal  is  not  mostly  cbantaM 
but  wholly  so?  that  is.  if  we  lake  charil 
in  St.  Paul's  seme,  for  love;  the  love 
God  and  our  neighbour.  For  it  is  a  cert 
truth,  althougb  bttle  understood  m  I 
wodd,  that  Christian  zeal  is  ail  love.  It 
nothing  else.  Tbe  love  of  tiod  and  man  { 
up  its  whole  nature.  Yet  it  is  not  en 
degree  of  that  love  to  which  this  appellati 
is  given.  There  may  be  some  love,  a  «ai 
degree  of  it,  where  there  is  no  teal.  But 
is,  properly,  love  in  a  higher  degree.  11 
fervent  love.  True  Christian  zeal  is  do  otlH 
than  the  flame  of  lo^-e.  This  is  the  natu 
tlie  inmost  essence,  of  it.  Pbinchas  u  en 
mended  for  having  expres.sed  much  i 
against  those  wicked  persons  that  rioUl 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  Num.  xxv.  II,  1J;I 
in  Psalm  Ixix.  9,  the  Psalmist  says.  "  The  i 
of  thine  house  bath  eaten  me  up ; "  my  « 
nest  desire  lo  have  all  things  duly  unk* 
about  thy  worship,  and  my  just  displeJS 
and  indignation  al  all  abuses  in  it,  hi 
wasted  my  natural  moisture  and  vital  qwtl 
Z  E  BOIM,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  l^ 
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UpoIU,  connitned  by  fire  froin  heaven,  (len. 
xiv.  3;  riv.  34.  Eunebiu*  and  St.  .lerom 
•peak  of  Zeboiio  as  of  a  cilj  remaining  in 
their  time,  u|)on  the  weatera  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Cktnscquentljr,  after  the  tiroe  of 
Lut  this  city  must  have  Men  rebuilt  near  the 
place  where  it  bad  itood  before.  Mention 
u  made  of  the  vallev  of  Zeboim,  1  Sam.  xiii. 
IS,  and  of  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
tribe  of  Henjamin,  Neh.  xi.  34. 

ZLULILl  N,  the  aixth  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah.  tien.  xxx.  20.  He  waa  born  in  Mew- 
potamia,  about  A.  M.  2256.  His  sons  were 
acred,  Elon,  and  Jahleel,  Gen.  xlvi.  14. 
Moan  ac(|uaint8  ua  with  no  particulars  of 
his  life :  but  Jacob,  in  his  last  blessing,  said 
of  /cbulun,  "  Zebnlun  shall  dwell  at  the 
haven  of  Uic  sea ;  and  he  shall  be  for  a  haven 
of  ships;  and  hiB  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon," 
<icn.  xhx.  13.  His  portion  extended  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  one  end 
of  it  bordering  on  this  sea,  and  the  other  on 
tbc  sea  of  Tiberias,  Joshua  xix.  10,  &c.  In 
the  last  words  of  McMes,  be  joins  Zebulun  and 
Issachur  together,  saying,  "Rejoice,  Zebulun, 
in  thy  i(oing  out,  and  I$«achar  in  thy  tents. 
They  nhall  call  the  people  unto  the  nioun- 
tatn.  there  shall  they  offer  sacrifices  of  righ- 
taoucnMc  For  they  shall  nick  of  the  abun- 
daoee  of  the  lew,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
•and,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  18 :  meaning,  that  these 
two  tribes  being  at  the  greatest  distance 
north,  shoiUd  come  together  to  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  to  the  holy  mnuntnin,  and 
should  bring  with  them  such  of  the  other 
tribes  as  dwelt  in  their  way ;  and  that  being 
ted  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
they  should  apply  them.telvcs  to  irade 
navigation,  and  to  the  melting  of  roctals 
and  itla"!),  denoted  by  those  words,  "  inea- 
eorcs  hid  in  the  sand."  'Ilie  river  Belus, 
wiiooe  sand  was  very  fit  for  making  gloss, 
was  in  this  tribe.  When  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
left  MtO'pt,  it  had  for  its  chief  Hliab  the  son 
of  KK>n,  and  comprehended  fifty-seven  thoxu 
■and  four  hundred  men  able  tu  bear  arms. 
Num.  i.  9 — 30.  Id  another  review  thirty- 
njiw  years  afterwards,  this  tribe  amounted 
to  eixty  thousand  five  hundred  men  of  age 
to  bear  arms,  Num.  xxvi.  26,  27-  Ihe  tribe;* 
of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  distinguished  them- 
aeives  in  the  war  of  Barak  and  Deborah 
against  Si<iera,  the  general  of  the  armies  of 
Jabin,  Judges  iv.  5.  6.  10;  v.  14,  18.  It  is 
thought  these  tribes  were  the  first  carried 
into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  Pul 
and  Tiglath-I'ileser,  kings  of  AssjTia,  1 
Chron.  V.  26.  They  had  also  the  advantage 
of  1  nd  seeing  Jesus  Christ  in  their 

ct>i  ficr  and  longer  than  any  other 

of  tiic  int-MC  tnbes,  isoiah  ix.  1 ;  Alatthew 
Jt.  13,  15. 

ZECIIARIAH,  King  of  Nrael.  2  Kings 
xiv.  29.  He  succeeded  bis  father  Jeroboam 
JL  A-  M  3220.  He  rtigned  but  six  months, 
and  was  murdered. 

2.  ZeriiAKiAii.  son  of  Jehoiada.  High 
Plricet  of  the  Jews;  probably  the  tame  as 
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Atariah,  1  Chron.  vi.  10,  tl.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  the  order  of  Joash,  A.  M.  31C4, 
3  Chron.  xxiv.  20 — 22.  Some  think  this  ia 
the  Zacharias  mentioned  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 

3.  ZbcMabi.iu,  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve 
lesser  prophets,  was  the  son  of  Uarachiah, 
and  the  grandson  of  Iddo.  He  was  bom 
during  the  captivity,  and  came  to  Jerusalem 
when  the  Jews  were  permitted  by  Cyrus  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  He  began  to 
prophesy  two  months  later  than  Huggai,  and 
continued  to  exercise  his  office  about  two 
years.  Like  his  contemporary  floggai.  Ze- 
chariah  begins  with  exhorting  the  Jews  to 
proceed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple :  he 
promises  them  the  aid  and  protection  of  God, 
and  assures  tbem  of  the  speedy  increase  and 
pro«perity  of  Jeru"(Blem ;  ne  then  emblema- 
tically describes  the  four  great  empires,  and 
foretels  the  glory  of  the  Christian  church 
when  Jews  and  gentiles  shall  be  united  under 
their  great  High  Priest  and  (iovernor.  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whom  Joshua  the  High  Prie«t,  and 
Zerubbabel  the  governor,  were  types;  he 
predicts  many  particulars  relative  to  our 
Saviour  and  bis  kingdom,  and  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  Jews.  Many  moral  in- 
stnictions  and  admonitions  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  work.  Several  learned  men 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  last  Kix  chap- 
ters were  not  written  by  Zechariah ;  but 
whoever  wrote  them,  their  inspired  authority 
is  established  by  their  being  quoted  in  three 
of  the  Gospels,  Matt.  xxvi.  31  ;  Mark  xiv. 
27 :  John  xLx.  37.  The  style  of  Zechariah 
is  so  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  Jeremiah, 
that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  observe, 
that  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah  had  uassed  into 
him.  Uy  far  the  greater  part  of  tnis  book  ia 
prosaic;  but  towards  the  conclusion  there 
are  some  poetical  pascages  which  are  highly 
ornamented.  The  diction  is  in  general  per- 
spicuous, and  the  transitions  to  the  different 
subjects  are  easily  discerned. 

ZKDE KIAII,  or  .MATIANIAH.  was  the 
List  king  of  Judah  before  the  captivity  of 
Babylon.  He  was  the  son  of  Josinh,  and 
uncle  to  Jehoiarhin  his  jircdecewor,  2  Kings 
xxiv.  17,  19-  Alien  Nebuchadnciiar  took 
Jerusalem,  be  carried  Jehoiachin  to  Dabyluo, 
with  his  wives,  children,  officers,  ann  the 
best  artificers  in  Judea,  and  put  in  his  place 
his  uncle  Mattaniah,  whose  name  he  changed 
into  Zedekiah,  and  mode  him  promise,  vhih 
an  oath,  that  he  would  continue  in  fidelity  to 
him,  .\.  M.  3405,  2  Chron.  xxxvL  13;  Eiek. 
xvii.  12,  14,  IS.  He  was  twenty-one  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign  at  Jenisaletn, 
and  he  reigned  there  eleven  years.  He  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  committing  the 

fcarae  crimes  as  Jchoiakim,  a  K ■  •  ■,■    n 

— 2D;  2Chron.  xxxvi.  II— 13  led 

not  the  menaces  of  the  prn|  :.ih, 

from  the  Lord  ;  but  hardened  !  I  he 

prince.H  of  the  people,  and  tlu-    ;  -of 

Jerusalem,  :roiiate4  his  impiety,  and  uban- 
done<l  themselves  tu  all  the  abominations  of 
the  gentiles.     In  the  first  year  uf  bis  reigu, 
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Zcdekiah  sent  to  Babylon  Elasah,  the  son  of 
Shaphan,  and  Gemanah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
probably  to  carry  his  tribute  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. By  these  messengers  Jeremiah  sent 
a  letter  to  tne  captives  at  Babylon,  Jer.  xxix. 
1 — 23.  Four  years  afterwards,  either  Zede- 
kiah  went  thither  himself,  or  at  least  he  sent 
thither ;  for  the  Hebrew  text  may  admit  either 
of  these  interpretations,  Jer.  li.  59 ;  Baruch 
i.  1 ;  Jer.  zxxii.  12.  The  chief  design  of  this 
deputation  was  to  entreat  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
return  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple, 
Baruch  i.  8.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
lie  revolted  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Kings 
zxv.  It  was  a  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the 
people  should  set  their  slaves  at  liberty, 
according  to  the  law,  Exod.  zxi.  2 ;  Deut 
XV.  1,  2,  12  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 10.  Then  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  his  army  against 
Zedekiah,  and  took  all  the  fortified  places  of 
his  kingdom,  except  Lachish,  Azekah,  and 
Jerusalem.  He  sat  down  before  the  last- 
mentioned  city  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month  of  the  holy  year,  which  answers  to 
our  January.  Some  time  afterwards,  Pha- 
raoh Hophrah,  king  of  Egypt,  marched  to 
assist  Zedekiah,  Jer.  xxxru.  3 — 5,  10.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar left  Jerusalem,  and  went  to 
meet  him,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
return  into  Egypt ;  after  which  he  resumed 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  people  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  freed  from  the 
tear  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  retook  the  slaves 
whom  they  had  set  at  liberty,  which  drew 
upon  them  great  reproaches  and  threatenings 
m>m  Jeremiah,  xxxiv.  11,  22.  During  the 
siege  Zedekiah  often  consulted  Jeremiah, 
who  advised  him  to  surrender,  and  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  woes  against  him  if  he 
should  persist  in  his  rebeUion,  Jer.  xxxrii. 
3, 10 ;  xxi.  But  this  unfortunate  prince  had 
neither  patience  to  hear,  nor  resolution  to 
follow,  good  counsels.  In  the  eleventh  year 
of  Zedekiah,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  (Julv.)  Jerusalem  was  taken,  2  Kings 
XXV.  2 — t ;  Jer.  xxxix.  2,  3 ;  lii.  5 — "•  Zede- 
kiah and  his  people  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
favour  of  the  ai^t ;  but  the  Chaldean  troops 
pursuing  them,  they  were  overtaken  in  the 
plains  of  Jericho.  He  was  seized  and  carried 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  then  at  Riblah,  a  city  of 
Syria.  The  king  of  Chaldea,  reproaching 
bun  with  his  perfidy,  caused  all  his  children 
to  be  slain  before  ms  face,  and  his  eyes  to  be 
put  out;  then  loading  him  with  chains  of 
brass,  he  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Babykw, 
3  Kings  x» ..  4 — " ;  Jer.  xxxii.  4— r  ;  lii-  4 — 
1 1 .  Thus  were  accomplished  two  prvphecies 
which  seemed  contradictory :  one  of  Jere- 
miah, who  said  that  Zedekiah  should  see. 
and  yet  not  see.  Nebuchadnezzar  with  iiis 
eyes,  Jer.  xxxiL  4, 5 ;  xxxiv.  3 ;  and  the  other 
of  Ezekiel.  xii.  13.  which  intimated  that  he 
should  not  see  Babylon,  though  he  should 
die  there.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  Jeremiah  had  assured  him  that  he 
i^ould  die  in  peace ;  that  his  body  shoold  be 
burued.  as  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  nso- 
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ally  were ;  and  that  they  shoold  mourn  for 
him,  saying,  "  Ah,  lord  ! "  Jer.  xxxiv.  4,  5. 

ZEPHANIAH  was  the  son  of  Cnshi,  and 
was  probably  of  a  noble  family  of  the  tribe 
of  Suneon.  He  prophesied  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  about  B.  C.  630.  He  denounces  the 
judgments  of  God  against  the  idolatry  and 
sins  of  his  countrymen,  and  exhorts  thm  to 
repentance ;  he  predicts  the  punishment  of 
the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Ethiopians,  and  foretels  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh ;  he  again  inveiglu  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Jerusalem,  and  with  his  thmtt 
mixes  promises  of  future  favour  and  pi  as- 
perity to  his  people  ;  whose  recall  from  their 
dispersion  shall  glorify  the  name  of  God 
throughout  the  world.  The  style  of  Zepb- 
niah  is  poetical ;  but  it  is  not  distinguisbed 
by  any  peculiar  elegance  or  beauty,  Hxm^ 
generally  animated  and  impressive. 

ZERUBBABEL.  or  ZEROB.\BEL,  wu 
son  of  Salathiel,  of  the  royal  race  of  Dar.d. 
St.  Matthew,  i.  12,  and  1  Chron.  iil  17, 19, 
make  Jeconiah  ki^g  of  Judah  to  be  Cuher  v 
Salathiel ;  but  they  do  not  agree  as  to  she 
father  of  Zerubbabel.  The  Cfaronicln  sr 
Pedaiah  was  father  of  Zembbabd ;  bat  .'<t 
Matthew,  St.  Luke,  Exr«,  and  Haggai.  m 
Btantlv  make  Salathiel  his  £ather.  We  mcA 
titerefore  take  the  name  of  son  in  the  ki» 
of  grandson,  and  say  that  Salathiel  haTtf 
educated  Zerubbabel,  he  was  always  if'Ji- 
wards  looked  upon  as  his  father!  Soe 
think  that  Zerubbabel  had  also  the  ibs»  i 
Sheshbazzar,  and  that  he  has  this  naaie  9 
Ezra  i.  8.  Zerubbabel  returned  to  Jeroa- 
lem  long  before  the  reign  of  Darins,  ws  <f 
Hystaspes.  He  returned  at  the  bqiDBS 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  -\.  M.  346*.  fifaa 
years  before  Darius.  Cyrus  committed  3 
his  care  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  vni 
which  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  Ezra  l  11 
He  is  always  named  first,  as  being  the  diiei  i^ 
the  Jews  tnat  returned  to  their  own  conucy. 
Ezra  ii.  2 ;  iii.  8 ;  v.  2 ;  he  laid  the  fcono- 
tions  of  the  temple,  Ezra  iii.  S.  g ;  Z«i  t 
9.  &c. ;  and  restored  the  wor^^  cf  tM 
Lord,  and  the  usual  sacrifices.  When  tk 
Samaritans  ofiered  to  assist  in  rebmlciiKis 
temple,  Zerubbabel  and  the  pnncipai  uks  '' 
Judah  refused  them  this  honour,  since  <.'r* 
had  granted  his  commission  to  the  Jerf  je"- 
Ezra  iv.  2.  3. 

ZIKL.\G,  a  city  of  the   Pbilistat*.  s"' 
assigned  to  the  tribe   of  Judah.  scii  r^f- 
wards  to  that  of  i»iineon.  Joshua  -.r  ^■■ 
MI.  3 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  ±t  ^ 
hstines  were  ever  driven  out ;  as.  when  Vv- 
fied  into  their  country  from  !?auL  .•<^-^ 
gave  the  city  to  him,    1  Samuel  izri  •. 
It  aras  afterwards  burnt  bv  the  Airz  -t^- 
1  Samuel  XXX.  1 .       But   it"art:<ir« '•  i-' 
been  rebuilt,  as  the  author  ot"  '{-.e  l":is  ft" 
of  Samuel,  when  relating  its  !;!.;n^^i'''f^ ' 
David,  adds,  that   it   pertaict-i  tu  a.t  iJf 
of  Judah  in  his  time 

ZION.     See  Sio.x 

ZVZLM.     SeeZAJszTMiai. 


AN  ALPHABETICAL 

TABLE   OF   THE    PROPER   NAMES 

n 
THE   OLD  AND   NEW   TESTAMENTS; 


THEIR  PRONUNaATION. 


TOE   CHIEF   MEANING   OR   LEADING   SIGNinCATION   OF   EACH  WORD 
IN  ITS  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE. 


In  tfaoM  woida  whoie  pronunciation  cannot  be  miitakcn  by  any  one^  such  a«  Aiirxm,  Adoox, 
Aasos,  &C.,  only  the  acccntoation  la  marVed. 

In  the  explanatloa  of  the  different  namca,  attention  baa  been  given  to  the  leading  meaning, 
whether  aimple  or  metaphorical;  and  the  reader  b  not  here  presented  with  the  convene  of  ea£ 
■ignification,  such  aa  "Abiah,  the  Lord  ia  my  Father,  or  the  Father  of  the  Loed;"  "Eliam, 
tlM  people  of  Ood,  or  the  Ood  of  the  people;"  became  in  the  Hebrew,  aa  in  moat  of  the  oriental 
lanfiagea,  the  durfee  of  theae  mcaninga  ia  determinable  piindpally  by  the  juzta-poaitian  of  the 
woria  aa  they  atand  in  diflteent  aentencea,  and  by  other  dreumitanoea  of  a  aimilar  Und. 


AAR 

AARON,  Aif-nm,  lofty,  monntainona. 

Abad'don,  the  deatrojrer. 

Abastba,  Ab-a^-tka,  fathar  of  the  wine* 

press. 
Abana,  Ab-*/-mak,  atcmy. 
Abasim,  AV-a-rim,  paasagea. 
Ab'aboiv,  strength. 
Ab'ba,  father. 
Ab'da,  a  aerrant 
Ab'oi,  my  servant. 
Abdikl,  Af-de-el,  a  sorant  of  God. 
Ab'don,  a  servant. 

Abxd-nboo,  A-bed^-ne-yo,  servant  of  light. 
A'bbl,  vanity,  vapour,  mourning. 
Abbl-bbth-maachab,     Ay'^bei^etk-ma-au'- 

kai,  mooming  of  the  honse  of  Maachan. 
A'bbi.-ma'iii,  the  mourning  of  the  waters. 
Abbl-mbholah,  A^-btl-meJu/'lah   moom. 

ing  of  weakness,  of  sickness. 
Abbl-xizraim,      Ay-bel-mu-ri^-im,      the 

mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 
A'bbl-shittim,  mourning  of  the  thorns. 
A'bbz,  an  egg,  muddy. 
Abi,  A'-be,  my  father. 
Abiah.  Ab-V-ak,  the  Lord  is  my  father. 
Abi'ahil.  the  father  of  light  or  praise. 
Abi-albon,  Ab^^f-ion,  intelligent  father. 
Ab'iaii.  the  father  of  the  sea. 
Abi-as'apu,  a  gathering  or  consuming  father. 
Abiathab,  Ab-V-a-tKar,  excellent  father. 
A'bib,  green  fruits,  ears  of  com. 
Asr'DAH,  father  of  knowledge. 
Aar'DAN,  father  of  judgment 
Abiel,  AV-e-el,  God  my  father. 
Abibzer,  Ab-e./.ser,  father  of  help. 
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Abi-bzritb,  Ab-e-et'-rite. 

Abisail,  AV-e-ffol,  the  jor  of  the  father. 

Abi'.oibbon,  d>e  father  ol  the  cup,  father  of 

Gibeon. 
Abihail,  Ab-t-ktnf'.U,  the  father  of  strength. 
Abi'bu,  he  is  my  ftther,  or  his  fiuher. 
Abi'buo,  the  father  of  praise  or  confession. 
Abuar,  Ab-V-jak,  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
Abi'/am,  father  of  the  sea. 
Abilxnb,  Ab-e-i^-ne,  the  father  of  the  apart. 

ment,  or  of  mourning. 
Abimael,  Ab-be-mtt)^-«l,  a  father  sent  from 

God,  my  father  comes  from  God. 
ABiiiBLBCH,il&-M«'-Me-M,  father  of  the  king 
Abinaoab,  Ab-k^-na-dab,  father  of  willing. 

ness,  my  father  is  a  prince. 
Abinoam,  Ab-iu^-no-am,  fi^er  of  beauty  or 

comeliness,  my  father  is  beautiful. 
Abibam,  Ab-i^-ranL,  a  high  father,  father  of 

fraud. 
Abishao,   Ai^-he-thuf,   ignorance   of    the 

father. 
Abisbai,  Ab-bis¥-a-i,  the  present  of  my  fa. 

ther,  the  father  of  the  sacrifice. 
Abisbaloh,  Ab-biatf-a-lom,  the  father   of 

peace,  the  recompence  of  the  father. 
Abisuua,  Ab-bi*^-u-a,  father  of  salvation  or 

of  magnificence. 
Abisbvr,  AV-be-*kmr,  the  father  of  the  waD 

or  of  uprightness. 
Abital,  AV-bt-tal,  the  father  of  the  dew. 
Abitvb,  Ab'-be-tub,  father  of  goodness. 
Abico,  Ay  be-ud,  father  of  praise. 
Ab'ktbr,   father  of    light,   the  son   of  the 

father. 
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A'draham,  the  father  of  a  great  multitude. 
A'bbam,  a  high  father,  the  father  of  elevation. 
Aa'sALOM,  father  of  peace. 
AccAD,  AV^td,  a  pitcher,  a  sparkle. 
AccBo,  AifJco,  close,  pressed  together 
AcKLDAMA,  A-keT-da-mah,  the  field  of  blood. 
AcHAiA,  A-ka/-yak,  grief,  trouble. 
AcHAicvs.  A-iay-t-hu,  a  native  of  Achaia. 
AcHA.f,  AcHAB,  A'-kan,  A'-kar,  he  that  trou- 
bles and  bruises. 
AcHBOH,  Al^-hor,  a  rat,  bruising. 
AcHiM,  A'Jnm,  preparing,  confirmbg,  re- 
venging. 
AcHiR.  A'-ker,  the  brother's  Ught. 
AcHisH,  A'-kitk,  thus  it  is,  how  is  this  ? 
AcHMETBA,  Ay.nu-tkah. 
AcHOB,  A'-kor,  trouble. 
AcHBAH,  Af-tah,  adorned,  bursting  of  the 

veiL 
AcHSHAPH,  Al^-$kapk,  poison,  tricks,  one 

that  breaks,  the  brim  of  anything. 
AcHziB,  Ak'-zU>,  liar,  one  that  runs. 
Adadah,  Adf-a-dah,  the  testimony  of  the 

assembly. 
Adah,  Ay-ddk,  an  assembly. 
Adaiah,  Ad-</-yah,  the  witness  of  the  Lord. 
Adaliam,  Ad-a-ly'-ak,  one  that  draws  water, 

poverty,  cloud,  death. 
Ad'am,  earthy,  taken  out  of  red  earth. 
Adamah,  Aa-da-mak,  red  earth. 
AoAMi,  Ad'-da-my,  my  man,  red,  earthy. 
A'dab,  high,  eminent. 
Adbeel,  Ad'-be-el,  a  vapour,  a  cloud  of  God, 

a  vexer  of  God. 
An'ni,  my  witness,  adorned,  passage,  prey. 
Ad'don,  oasis,  foundation,  the  Lord. 
Adikl,  Adf-i-el,  the  witness  of  the  Lord. 
A&iN,  Ad'-diit,  adorned,  dainty. 
AniTHAiM,  Ad^-tkay'-im,  assemblies,  testi- 

monies. 
Adlai,  Ad-hn'-i,  mv  witness,  my  ornament. 
Ad'mar,  earthy,  rea  earth. 
Adhatha,  Ad'-ma-tkak,  a  cloud  of  death,  a 

mortal  vapour. 
Ad'mah,  rest,  testimony,  eternal. 
Adona'i,  my  Lord. 
AnoNi-BEZEK,  A^-o-tu-be/-zek,  the  light> 

ning  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Bezek. 
AnoNiJAH,  Ad-o-ny'jak,  the  Lord  is  my 

master. 
Adonikam,  Ad  o-%y'-kam,  the  Lord  is  raised, 

my  Lord  hath  raised  me. 
'  AnoMRAM,  Ad-o-ny'-ram,  my  Lord  is  most 

high,  the  Lord  of  might  and  elevation. 
Adoni-zedek,  Ad^-o-ne-zee'-dek,  justice  of 

the  Lord. 
Adoraih,  Ad-o-ray'-im,  strength  or  power 

of  the  sea. 
Adobam,    Ad-</-ram,    their    beauty,    their 

power,  their  praise. 
AsRAMMELECR,  Ad-ram'. me-lek,ihe  cloak  or 

glory  of  the  king. 
AoBAMYTTiuM,  Ad-ro-mit'.te-Mm,  the  court  of 

death. 
Adria,  Ay'-dre-ah,  the  name  of  a  city,  which 

gives  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  now  the 

<iulf  of  Venice. 
A'uiiiEi ,  the  flock  of  God. 
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AocixAM,  Ad-ut-iam,  their  testimony 

prey,  their  ornament. 
Anuir  MiM,  earthly  or  bloody  things. 
JEi'srtK*,  praised. 
AoABUS,  Ag'-ga-biu,  a  locost,  the  b 

the  father. 
AoAO,  Ay'-fog,  root,  floor. 
A'oAOiTK,  of  the  race  of  Agag. 
AoA'PiB,  love-feasts. 
AoAB,  see  Hagar. 
Aoi'e,  a  valley,  deepness. 
AoRipPA,  A.grij/-jpah,  one  who  at  hit 

causes  great  pam. 
A'ouR,  a  stranger,  gathering. 
A'rab,  the  brother  of  the  father. 
Aha'rah,  a  sweet  brother,    an  odori 

meadow. 
Ahar'uel,  another  host,  another  n 

the  sleep  of  the  brother. 
Abasba'i,  trusting  in  me,  brother  cm 

ing.    In  Syriac,  a  brother  of  age. 
Ahasceeus,  A-kat'V-^-rus,  prince,  cl 
Ahava,  A-kay'-rak,  essence,  genetatit 
A'baz,  one  that  takes  and  possess^. 
Ahaziab,  A-ka-ry'-ah,  possession,  vie 

the  Lord. 
Abi,  my  brother,  my  brethren. 
Abiab,  A-k^/^ah,  brother  of  the  Lord. 
Abiam,  A-k/^am,  brother  of  die  n 

brother  of  the  nation. 
Abian,  A-ky'-an,  brother  of  wine. 
Abie'zbr,  brother  of  asnstance. 
Abi'uud,  brother  of  vanity,  a  brotl 

praise. 
Abijab,  tke  tame  as  Ahiah. 
Abikam,  A'ky'-kam,  a  brother  that  rail 
ABf'i.uD,  a  brother  bom. 
Abim'aaz,  brother  of  the  connciL 
Abi'man,  a  brother  prepared. 
Abimblbcb,  A-kM-me-kk,  my  brodie 

king. 
Abimotb,  A'-ke-ntotk,  brother  of  dead 
Abii/adab,  a  willing  brother,  a  broth* 

vow,  brother  of  the  prince. 
Abinoam,    A'khif. no-am,    the    beaut; 

comelineas  of  the  brother. 
Ahi'o,  his  brother,  his  brethren. 
Abiob.     See  Achior. 
Abira,  A-ky'-rah,  brother  of  iniquity 

the  shepherd. 
Abiram,  A-ky'-ram,  brother  of  craft, 

tection. 
Abisamacb,     A-ki/sU'Wak,    brotbe 

strength  or  of  support. 
Abisbabab,  A-hig.*a-bar,  brother  c 

morning  or  dew,  brother  of  blackne 
Abi'sbar,  brother  of  a  prince. 
Abitbophel,  A'kit-to-fel,  brother  of  r 

foUy. 
Ahi'tcb,  brother  of  goodness. 
Ab'lab,  which  is  of  milk,  is  fat. 
As'i.At,  beseeching,  sorrowing,  begii 

brother  to  me. 
Abo'ah,  a  thistle,  a   thorn,   a   fish- 
brotherhood. 
Abo'bi,  a   living    brother,   my  tbid 

thorn. 
Abo'lab,  his  tabernacle,  his  tent. 


AHO 


ARI 


upon 


Abouab,  A-k/.U-^,  the  tent  or  tabemtde 
of  the  father. 

Aboubah,  A-W'U-boh,  mjr  tent  and  mj 
tabernacle  in  her. 

Aholibamah,  A-kiZ-k-bof'-mak,  mj  taber- 
nacle u  exalted. 

Abran.    See  Charan. 

Ahi/mar,  a  meadow  of  waters,  brother  of 
watera. 

Ab(/zaii,  their  taking  poueauon,  viaion. 

Ahuz'zah,  posseuion,  apprehension,  vision. 

Ai.  or  Hai,  Ay'-i,  mau,  heap. 

Ai'ab,  a  raven,  a  vulture,  alas,  where  is  it  ? 

Ai'atb.  an  hour. 

Ai'n,  an  eye,  a  fountain. 

AioTB,  fie  same  at  Ai. 

Ajalon,  Ad'.ja-Um,  a  chain,  strength,  a  stag. 

Ak'kub,  the  print  of  the  foot  where  anj 
creature  hath  gone,  supplantation. 

Alammblbch,  Al-am^-me-lek,  God  is  king. 

Al'cimus,  strong,  of  strengUi. 

Al'kmbth,  a  hiding,  youth,  worlds, 
the  dead. 

Al'emis,  strength. 

Alb^avKder,  one  that  assists  men,  one  that 
turns  away  evil. 

Albxandbia,  Al-ex-W-dre-a,  the  city  of 
Alexander. 

Allbluia,  Al-U-hf-ydk,  praise  the  Lord. 

A'lian,  high. 

Al'lon,  an  oak. 

Allon-bacbutb,  AV'l(m-balf-hUh,  the  oak 
of  weeping. 

Almo'dao,  measure  of  Qod. 

Al'mo.'*,  hidden. 

Al'mo^t.dib'latbaiii,  a  hiding,  a  heap  of 
fig-trees. 

Alpha,  AV-fak,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek 
,         alphabet,  marked  A. 
,     Alphbcs,  Al-ftf-M,  a  thousand,  chief. 

A'mao,  a  people  of  witness,  people  everlast- 
ing. 

Am'albb,  a  people  that  licks  up  or  uses  iU. 

Amal'bkitbs,  people  descended  from  Ama- 
lek. 

A'maii,  mother,  fear  of  them,  people. 

Amana,  Am-ay'-nak,  integrity  and  truth. 

Amariab,  Am-a-ry'-ak,  the  Lord  says,  the 
excellency  of  the  Lord. 

Axasa,  Am-ay'^ak,  a  forgiving  people,  the 
burden  of  the  peo|de. 

Amaziab,  Am-a-tr^'Ok,  the  strength  of  the 
Lord. 

A'mi.    See  Amam. 

Ax'mab,  my  people. 

Amsi,  the  tame  a$  Ammah. 

AmiiBUD,  Ati/.me-kwi,  people  of  praise. 

Ammdmadab,  Am-mim'-na-dah,  prince  of  the 
people,  a  people  that  vows. 

AatmsBADDAi,  Am-me'Skadf-day-i,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Almighty. 

Am'mon,  the  son  of  my  people. 

Ajt'MONtTBs,  a  people  descended  from  Ben> 
ammi,  son  of  Lot. 

Am'non,  faithful  and  true,  foster-father. 

Aifoif,  Af/'-mom,  faithful,  true. 

Am'oritb,  bitter,  a  rebel,  a  babbler. 
(    Amos,  Ay'-mot,  loading,  weighty. 
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Amoz,  A/'mox,  strong,  robust 

Ampbipolis,  Am-Jii/.po-lu,  a  city  encom- 
passed by  the  sea. 

Amplias,  Am'-plea»,  large,  extensive. 

Am'ram,  an  exalted  peopk,  handfuls  of  c(mii. 

Amraphel,  Am'-ra-fel,  one  that  speaks  of 
hidden  things  or  of  ruin. 

Am'zi,  strong,  mighty. 

A'lf AB,  a  grape,  aknot 

Anab,  Ay-4Mik,  one  who  answers  or  singa, 
poor,  afflicted. 

Aif  AK,  Ay-nak,  a  collar,  an  ornament. 

Anaxims,  An.'-ak-im$.     See  Anak. 

Anammblbcb,  A»-ttm'-me-lek,  answer,  song 
of  the  king. 

A'nan,  a  cloud,  a  prophecy. 

Ananias,  An-a-mf-at,  the  cloud  of  the  Lord. 

Anathoth,  An'-a-thotk,  answer,  affliction. 

Andrbw,  An'-drue,  a  stout  and  strong  man. 

Andbonicus,  An-dnm'-ne-kus,  a  man  excel- 
ling others. 

Anbb,  Ay'-ner,  answer,  song,  affliction. 

An'na,  gracioiM,  merciful. 

An'nas,  one  that  answers,  that  afflicts. 

An'tichrist,  an  adversary  to  Christ. 

Antiocb,  An^-te-ok,  instead  of  a  chariot 

Ai/tipas,  against  lil. 

Antipatbis,  An-te-pay'-tru,  against  his  own 
father. 

Apbixbs,  A-pef-Ues,  to  exclude,  to  separate. 

Apbek,  Aif-fek,  a  stream,  vigoiur. 

Apollonia,  Ap-po-lo'-»e-tth,  perdition. 

Apol'los,  one  that  destroys  and  lays  waste. 

Apollyon,  A-pof-U-on,  one  that  extermi- 
nates or  destroys. 

Appbia,  A{f-e-ah,  that  is  fruitful 

Appii-fobum,  Ajf^pe-i^vf-nm,  a  town  so 
called  from  Appius  Claudius,  whose  statue 
was  erected  there. 

Aquila,  AlZ-we-lak,  an  eagle. 

A  a,  awaking,  uncovering. 

Ara'bia,  evening,  a  place  wild  and  desert  { 
mixtures,  because  this  country  was  inha- 
bited by  different  kinds  of  people. 

Aba'bian,  an  inhabitant  of  Arabu. 

A'bad,  a  wild  ass,  a  dragon. 

A'bam,  msgnificence,  one  that  deceives. 

Ababat,  Ar^-ra-rat,  the  curse  of  trembling. 

Abaunab,  A-raw^-Httk,  ark,  song,  curse. 

Ab'ba,  the  citv  of  the  four. 

Abcbblaus,  Ar-k/-lay-*t,  the  prince  of  the 
people. 

Arcbippus,  Ar-kij^-tnu,  governor  of  horses. 

Abctcbos,  Ark.4ew-mt,  a  gathering  toge- 
ther. 

Abd,  one  that  commands. 

Abbli,  Ar-^-Ue,  the  light  or  viaion  of  God. 

Abbopaoitb,  A-re  op^-a-]fyte,  belonging  to 
the  councU  called  Areopoffue, 

Abbopaous,  A-re-<q/-a-gus,  the  hill  of  Mars ; 
a  place  where  the  magistrates  of  Athena 
held  their  supreme  council ;  from  ip^t, 
"  of  Mars,"  and  w*y«»,  "  a  hilL" 

Abbtas,  A-r^-tas,  one  that  is  agreeable  or 
virtuous. 

Ab'oob,  a  turf  of  earth,  curse  of  the  welL 

Abiel,  Ay'-re-el,  the  altar,  liffht,  lion  of  God- 

Abimathba,  Ar.n-ma4htf-m,  a  lion  dead  to 


ARI 


BAT 


tlwLord.  Rinttdi, or Ramah, a oty  when 

Samuel  dwelt. 
Abioch,  Ar^-e^,  laag,  your  dmnkonieaa, 

joarhoa. 
AueTAKCHUB,  A-ri$-t€r'-bu,  tht  beat  prince. 
AaiaroBVLUB,    A-ri».4^^-im-iiu,    a     good 

coiuuellor. 
Akmaokddon,  Ar-ma-gtd^-dom,  the  moontain 

of  Mq^iddo,  of  the  gospel,  of  fruita. 
AaiiBinA,  Ar-m/'»e-ah,  a  province  whicfa  is 

sappoaed  to  take  ita  name  from  Aram. 
Ab'nor,  rejoicing,  their  ark. 
Aa'oaa,  hnth,  tamarisk,  the  naktdnesa  of 

the  ^in  or  of  the  enemy. 
Aa'pAo,  the  light  of  redemption,  that  lies 

down. 
Abphaxao,  Ar-/aif$-ad,  one  that  heala  or 

rekasea. 
ARTAXBBxma,  Ar-tak$.tr¥s-e$,  in  Hebrew, 

ArtaehMUta.  the  silence  of  light. 
Aktbmas,  Ar-te-mas,  whole,  sound. 
Asa,  Ai^-tttk,  physician,  core. 
.  AsAHBL,il«'-a-«i!,theworicorcreati]reof  God. 
AsAiAB,  Ai^-a-i-ak,  the  Lord  hath  wronght. 
Asaph,  A}f-*tf,  one  thataasembles  togeuer. 
AsENATB,  A^-e-natk,  peril,  misfortune. 
A'sBAic,  vapour,  smoke. 
Ash'dod,  inclination,  a  wild  open  place. 
Ash'kr,  blessedness. 
As'hibl,  the  work  of  God. 
AsBiMA,  Ask^-e-mak,  crime,  position,  fire  of 

the  sea. 
AsHKBNAZ,  Asi^-ke^iuu,  a  fire  that  diaUb  or 

spreads. 
AsBTABOTM,  Ashf-to-rotk,  flocks,  riches. 
Ash'cb,  one  that  is  happy. 
Ash'vath,  making  vestments. 
Asia,  Ai^-tke-a,  mnddy,  bounT- 
As'kblon,  weiffht,  balance,  fire  of  infamy. 
AsNAp'pEB,  unnappiness,  fruitless. 
AsHiB,  prisoner,  fettered. 
As'sos,  approaching. 
AssYBiA,  At-tir'-re-a. 
AssraiAN,  AM-$it^-re-at. 
AsTNCRiTVs,  A-»hif-kre-tn$,  incomparable. 
A'tad,  a  thorn. 

Ata'both,  crowns,  counsel  of  making  full. 
Athaliah,  Ath-a-ly'-ah,  the  time  of  the  Lord. 
Athenians,   Ath-et^-ne-ans,   inhabitants   of 

Athens. 
Ath'ens,  so  called  from  Athene,  Minerva. 
Attalia,  AUta-ly'-ak,  that  increases  or  sends. 
A'vEN,  iniquity,  force,  riches. 
Acous'tus,  increased,  majestic. 
AzABiAB,  Je-a-ry^-oA,  assistance,  he  that 

hears  the  Lord. 
AzEKAH,  Ax-ti^-kak,  strength  of  walls. 
Az'oAD,  a  strong  army,  a  gang  of  robbers. 
AzNOTH-TABOB,   At" -notk-taf-bor,  the  ears 

of  Tabor,  of  choice,  purity,  contrition. 
Azo'tvs,  the  tame  tu  Ashdod. 
A'zuB,  be  that  assists,  that  is  assisted. 


B 


Baal,  Bm/'^,  he  that  rules  and  subdues. 
Baalah,  Bm^.al.ak,  her  idol,  a  spouse;  the 
name  of  a  city. 
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Baai,«butb,  Bm^-tO^U-tiA,  idol  sf  Oe 

covenant. 
Baai,«ad,   Bm/'mlfmJr,   Oe   idol  of  the 

troop,  the  Lord  is  master  of  tke  troop. 
BAAi^aAXOiT,    Ba)jr'-«l-A«3r'-flWB,  one  tht 

rules  a  multitude,  a  ptmokos  piaee. 
Baal-bazbb,  Bag'  al  kaj^-ter,  lord  of  eavt, 

posaessor  of  grace. 
Ba'al-Hbk'von,  thepooseMOTof  deslradiBB, 

of  a  thing  devvted  to  God. 
Ba'au,  nrf  idol  or  maatar. 
Ba'auv,  ideiM,  maatoB. 
Ba'aus,  a  rejoicing,  prond  lord. 
Baal-keox,  Bmf'-«l-m^-4m,  tke   idol,  dv 

master  of  the  house. 
Baal-peob,  &qr'-«/^e^..or,   master  af  tfa 

<K>ening. 
Baal-pebazim,  Bm^-ML-fei*  s  riisi,  aHler, 

or  god  of  divisions. 
Baai^bausha,     Bm/'.al  $imf-e  s>st,   At 

third  id<d,  the  third  hnaibuid. 
Baai^tamab,  Bay'-id-trnj^-muar,   watUt  d 

the  palm-tree. 
BaaI/-zbbvb,  Baj^-al-z^Jnibt  ^  oaatv  rf 

fliea. 
Baai^zbpbon,    Ba/'.al.^.fm^  the  idd  rf 

thenocth.  secret. 
Baanab,  Ba/-4i.uaht  in  the  answer,  in  afic- 

tioB. 
Baa'bab,  a  flame,  uuiging. 
Baasbah,  Ba^-tkak,  in  the  wusk,  he  tfal 


demands,  who  lays 
Ba'bbl,  confoaion,  mixture. 
Babtlon ,  BaV4feJtm.     See  Babd. 
Babtlonians,  Bab-be-lt/-me-4PU. 
Babtionisb,  Bsfr>6e4o'-Mwi. 
Baca,  Ba/-kah,  mnlberry-tree. 
Babubim,  Ba-Jket^-rimt^  dioice,  waiiike. 
Ba'/itb,  a  house. 
Balaam,  Big^-laai,  the  old  age  or  ancient  a 

the  people,  without  the  people. 
Bala'dan,  one  without  rule  or  judgsxnt, 

ancient  in  judgment. 
Ba'lak,  who  lays  waste,  who  Isfis. 
Ba'mah,  an  eminence. 
Barabbas,  Bar-al/-baa,  son  <rf  the  father  ■ 

of  confusion. 
Baracbbl,  Bar'-a-kel,  who  bleaaes  God. 
Barachias,  Bar'-ti'Jaf-uM,  the  same  a)  Bio- 

cheL 
Ba'bak,  thunder,  in  vain. 
BAB'JE'sns,  son  of  Jesus. 
Bab-jo'na,  son  of  Jona  or  of  a  dove. 
Bar'nabas,  the  son  of  the  prophet  (mt  of  ess- 

lolation. 
Baa'sabas,  son  of  retom,  of  re8t,of  svtiiai: 
Babtbol'omkw,  a   son  that  suspeuli  tk 

waters. 
Bartimeus,  Bar-te-tm^-ms,  the  son  of  Thsm 

or  of  the  honourable. 
Baruch,   Bay'-ruk,    who    is    bleated,  «^ 

bends  the  knee. 
Babzillai,  Btir-zWJa4,  made  of  ino,  M 

of  contempt. 
Ba'sban.  in  the  tooth,  in  the  change  onbf 
Bashebatb.  Bagkr-e^-matk,  perfmneiis*^ 

eolation. 
Bath-subba,  Batk.^ke'Umk  or  Batl^-dM 


BAT 


CAR 


the  seventh  daoghter,  the  daughter  of  an 

oath. 
Bathsui/a,  the  daughter  of  nlvation. 
Bk'dad,  alone,  in  friendship. 
Bk'dan,  only,  in  the  judgment. 
Bbkl-zkbub,  Be  tf-xe-M.   See  Baal-nhub. 
Bbbk,  Btf-tT,  a  well,  the  name  of  a  city. 
Bbbb-lahai-hoi,     Btf-er-la-lun^-t-niif,   the 

well  of  him  that  liveth  and  seeth  me. 
BaxR-SBKaA,  B/-er-*lkt^.bak,  the  well  of  an 

oath,  of  satiety,  the  seventh  well. 
Bb'eab,  half  a  shekel. 
Bbl,  ancient,  nothing,  subject  to  change. 
Bblial,  Bt^-k-al,  wicked,  the  devil. 
Bblshaz'zab,  master  of  the  treasure. 
Bbltxshaz'zar,  who  lays  up  treasiu'es  in 

aecret,  secretly  endures  pain  and  pressure. 
Bknaiah,  Ben-mf'-yak,  son  of  the  Lord,  the 

Lord's  building. 
Bbn-an'ni,  the  son  of  mv  people. 
Bbn ha'dad,  the  son  of  Hadad,  of  noise. 
Bsy'jAMiN,  the  son  of  the  right  hand. 
Bbn'jamitb,  a  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
Bbnoni,  fieiM/-ny,  son  of  my  grief. 
Be'or,  burning,  mad,  beast. 
Bbbacuab,  Ber'-a-kak,  blessing. 
BbbwCa,  Be-ret^-ak,  heavy,  from  fiipt. 
Be'eith,  covenant. 

Bbbnick,  Ber-ny'-te,  one  that  brings  victory. 
Be'sor,  glad  news,  incarnation. 
Bb'tah,  confidence. 
Betiiabara,  Betk-al/-ba-rttk,  the  house  of 

passage,  of  anger. 
Bbth'ant,  the  house  of  sons,  of  affliction, 

of  obedience,  the  grace  of  the  Lord. 
Bbth-a'vbn,  the  houseof  vanity,  of  strength. 
Beth-birbi,  Btth-bi/-rt-i,  the  house  of  my 

Creator. 
Bbtu'-car,  the  house  of  the  lamb,  of  know- 
ledge. 
BbtH'Da'ogm,  the  house  of  com,  of  the  fish, 

of  the  god  Dagon. 
Bbth-oiblathaim,  Bttk-dih-Ut-tkm^-im,  the 

house  of  dry  figs. 
Brth''rl,  the  house  of  God. 
BsTBBLiTB,  Bfth'-ei-ite,    an  inhabitant    of 

Bethel. 
Bb'tbbr,  division,  in  the  turtle,  in  the  triaL 
Bbtbbs'da,  the  house  of  eSusion,  of  pity. 
Bbth-b'zbl,  a  neighbour's  houae. 
Beth-oamvl,  Beth-gay'-mul,   the  honae  of 

recompence,  of  the  weaned,  of  the  camel. 
Bbtu-h  accbrkm,  Betk-kak'-ke-rem,  the  house 

of  the  vineyard. 
Bbth-bo'ron,  the  house  of  wrath,  of  the 

hole,  of  liberty. 
Bbtbjbsb'ixotb,  the  houae  of  desolation. 
Bbtu'-leukm,  the  house  of  bread,  of  war. 
Bbtb-lbhbji-epbratab,       Betk-U-kem-tff- 

ray'-lak,  or  eff*-ra-tak. 
Bara'-LBUEM-Ju'oAa. 

BBru'-LBBBMiTE,  an    inhabitant    of  Beth- 
lehem. 
Betb-pe'or,  the  house  of  caping. 
Bbtupbaob,  BetW-fa-je,  the  house  of  the 

mouth,  of  early  figs. 
Betiisaiua,    Brtk-xay'-dah,    the    house    of 

t'ruits,  of  hunters. 
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Bbth  -SHAN,  the  house  of  the  tooth,  of 
change,  of  sleep. 

Bbth-hbe'mbsh,  the  house  of  the  sun. 

Bbtuuel,  Beth-ev/.el,  filiaUon  of  God. 

Bbulab,  BeuZ-lak,  married. 

Bezalbbl,  Bet-a-let'-el,  in  the  shadow  of 
God. 

Be'zbk,  lightning,  in  chains. 

Bicuri,  fiicF-ry,  first-bom,  in  the  nun. 

Bio'kab,  in  compunction,  in  sharp  pain. 

Bio^THAN,  giving  meat. 

Bil'oad,  old  friendship. 

Bil'bab,  who  is  old,  troubled,  confused. 

Bir'sba,  in  evil,  son  that  beholds. 

BiTBiAB,  Be-tk^-ak,  daughter  of  the  Lord. 

Bitb'ro.n,  divi&ion,  in  his  examination, 
daughter  of  the  sons,  of  anger,  of  liberty. 

BiTBTMiA,  B»-tkuf-e-M,  violent  precipitation. 

Blas'tus,  one  that  sprouts  and  brings  forth. 

BoANEEOBs,  Bo-a-iur-jet,  the  sons  of  thun- 
der ;  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 

Bo'az,  or  Bo'oz,  in  strength,  in  the  goat 

BocBiM,  B</-kiM,  the  plue  of  weeping,  of 
mulberry  trees. 

ByzBZ,  mud,  in  the  flower. 

Boz'rab,  in  tribulation  or  distress 

BuL,  changeable,  perishing. 

Buz,  despised,  plundered. 

Bczi,  BenZ-ne,  my  contempt. 

BuziTx,  Bev-Mytt,  a  descendant  from  Bus. 

C 

Cabtjl,  KaZ-M,  displeasing,  dirt 

Cjuar,  Se^-»ar,  one  cut  out. 

CiCSARBA,  Sea-a-rt^-a,  a  bush  of  hair. 

Caiapbas,  Kmf-a-fa*,  a  searcher. 

Cain,  Kay'n,  possession. 

Cainan,  Kay -nan,  possessor,  one  that  la- 
ments. 

Ca'lau,  good  opportunity,  as  the  verdure. 

Ca'lbb,  a  dog,  a  crow,  a  Iraaket. 

Calbb-bpbratah,  Kay'-Mt-tf-ray'-tak  or 
ef-ra-tak,  a  place  so  called  by  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  names  of  Caleb  and  his  wife 
Ephratah. 

Calneb,  KaV-ntnf,  our  consummation,  all 
we,  as  murmuring. 

Cal'no,  our  consummation,  quite  himself. 

Cal'vart,  the  place  of  a  skull. 

Ca'mon.  his  resurrection. 

Ca'na,  zeal,  posseMion,  nest,  cane. 

Canaan,  KajZ-mm,  a  merchant,  a  trader. 
The  son  of  Ham,  who  gave  name  to  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

Canaanitr,  Km/'-man^ite,  an  inhabitant  of 
Canaan. 

Caitdace,  Kan-day'-se,  who  possesses  con- 
trition. 

Capernaum,  Ka-per^-na-um,  the  field  of  re- 
pentance, ci^  of  comfort. 

Capbtor,  Kqf*-tor,  a  sphere,  a  buckle,  a 
hand,  doves,  those  that  seek  and  inquire. 

Cappadocia,  Kap-fia-dt/ske-a,  in  Hebrew 
Caphtor. 

Carcas,  Kar^-kas,  the  covering  of  a  lamb. 

Carcbbmisb,  Kar'-ke-mUk,  a  lamb,  as  tjtkcn 
away. 


CAR 


DRU 


L'au'ubu,  a  circumciaed  Uinb,  harvest,  vine- 

yard  of  (Jod. 
Cahm ELITE.  Kaf'-me-lfit,  an  inhabitant  of 

Mount  CarnieL 
Cmi'mi,  iny  vineyard,  the  knowledge  or  the 

lamb  of  the  waters. 
Car'pus,  fruit,  fruitful. 
Casipiua,  Ka-se-f/-a,  money,  covetoosneas. 
CAk'roR,  a  beaver. 

Cedko!(,  S«/-dron  or  Ke/-dnn,  black,  sad. 
CkNCHBBA,  Senk'-re-a,  millet,  amall  pulse. 
Cephas,  St/-fas  or  Ke^-fas,  a  rock  or  stone. 
Ca'sAR.     See  Cassar. 
CasAaBA,  Ses-a-rfi^-4x.     See  Cesarea. 
CuALCOL,  Kaf-iol,  who  nourishes,  sustains 

the  whole. 
CHALnBA,  Kal-de/-a,  as  demons,  as  robbers. 
CuALoaAN,   Kal-de^-tttt,    an    inhabitant   of 

Chaldea. 
CiiAU>Bas,  Kal-deeg',  the  same  as  Chaldeans. 
CaARRAM,  A'ar'-ran,  a  singing,  the  heat  of 

wrath. 
CaBBAR,  Kt^-bar,  strength  ur  power. 
Cu&ooRLAOU  EK,  Ke^-dor-lu-o'-iurr,  as  a  gene- 
ration of  servitude. 
Chbmauims,  Kem'-a-rimt,  the  name  of  Baal's 

priests. 
Chkmosh,  K/-motk,  as  handling,  as  taking 

away. 
Cbkkama,  Ke-na-ny'-ak,  preparation,  recti* 

tude  of  the  Lord. 
CuERBTBius,  Ker^-eth-inu,  who  cuts,  tears 

asvay. 
CiiERBTHiTEB,  Ker'-elh-iles.  See  Cherelhiros. 
Chkhith,  Ke'-rith,  cutting,  piercing,  slaying. 
Cheseo,  Ki/sed,  as  a  devil,  a  destroyer. 
CuiLEAB,  Kif-U-ab,  totality  or  perfection  of 

the  father. 
CuiLio.N,  Kit-h-on,  finished,  complete. 
CtiiLMAU,  Kif-mad,  as  teaching  ur  Learning. 
CuiMUAM,  Kim'-ham,  as  they.  Like  to  them. 
Chios,  Ky'-ot,  open,  opening. 
CuisLKU,  Ki^-lu,  rashness,  confidence. 
Chittim,  Chit'-ttm,  those  that  bruise,  gold, 

staining. 
CuiL'N,    KiZ-uii,   an   Egyptian  God,  whom 

some  Ihink  to  be  Saturn. 
Chlue,  Klo'-e,  green  herb, 
CuonAZi.\,  Ko-iay'-tin,  the  secret,  here  is  a 

mystery. 
CuuJiHAN-RisHATnAiM,       Keti/skan-tisk-a- 

Ihay'-im,  Ethiopian,  blacknesii  of  iniquities. 
Chvza,  Keu/-iak,  the  prophet,  Ethiopian. 
CiLiciA,  SU-itl^-t-a,  which  rolls  ur  overturns. 
Clauda,  KlttttZ-dah,  a  broken  voice,  a  lament- 
able voice. 
Claudia,  Klau/-de-ah,  lame. 
Clb'mb.nt,  mild,  good,  merciful. 
Cleophas,  Kle^-o-fas,  the  whole  glory. 
CoLossE,  Ko-lo^-see,  punishment,  correction. 
Co.MAH,  Ko-ny'-ah,  the  strength  or  stability 

of  the  Lord. 
Co'aiNTu,  which  is  satisfied,  beauty. 
Cokin'thians,  inhabitants  of  Corinth. 
Cor.nb'liuh,  a  horn. 
Coz'bi,  a  liar,  as  tdiding  away. 
CuEscBNs,  Kre/sens,  growing,  increasing. 
Cretb,  Kre^t,  carnal^  fleshly. 
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CaKTKS,  Kree'tf,  inhabitants  of  Crete. 
CasTiANs,  Krtt'she-aiu,  the  same  as  Cretes. 
Caispos,  Kru^-ptu,  curled. 
CusH,  Ethiopians,  black. 
Cush'as,  Etniopia,  blackness,  heat. 
Cosh'i,  the  same  aa  Cushan. 
CrPRUs,  Sy'-pnu,  fair,  fairness. 
CvasixE,  Sy-re'-ae,  a  wall,  coldness,  meetu^, 

a  floor. 
Ctrbnians,  Sy-r^-ne-4UiM,  people  of  Cyrene. 
Cyrenius,  Sy-Tt^-ne-ua,  who  governs. 
Ctrl' 8,  Syi'-rus,  as   miserable,  as  heir,  Ibc 

beUy. 


D 


DABBAsnsTH.   Dab'~ba-*helh,   flowing  villi 

honey,  causing  infamy. 
Dabbrath,  Dab  -be-ratk,  word,  thing,  bee, 

submissive. 
Da'oon,  corn,  a  fish. 
Daluamutma,  DaUma-nevZ-tkoh,  a  buckd, 

leanness,  branch. 
Dalmatia.  Dat-moy'she-a,  deceitful  limpi, 

vaiu  brightness. 
Damauis,  Datn'-a-ris,  a  little  woman. 
Damas'cus,  a  sack   full  of  blood,  smiihtuiie  ^ 

of  burning. 
Dan,  judgment,  he  that  judges. 
Da.n'icl,  judgment  of  God. 
Da'ra,  generation,   house  of  the  shepherd. 

companion,  race  of  wickedness. 
Darius,  Da-ry'-us,  he  that  inquires  and  io- 

fornu  himself. 
Da'tha!*,  laws,  ritea. 
Da'vid,  beloved,  dear. 
Dxb'ohah,  a  word,  a  bee. 
Decapolis,    De-kap'-po-iis,    a   dreek 

compounded  of  SfVa,  ten,  and  troAu,  a  alt. 

because  this  country  contained  ten  ciii« 
De'da>,  their  breasts,  friendship,  imdt 
Deda.mm,  Ded'-an-im,  descendants  of  Dcdtf- 
Del'ilak,  poor,  head  of  hair,  bucket. 
De'mab,  popular. 
Demetruis,    De-me'-tre-ut,    belonging  ai 

Ceres,  to  com. 
Dbr'ue,  a  sting. 

Devel,  De-tvr-el,  the  knowledge  of  Goi 
Diana,  Dy-oy'-nah.  luminou's.  }>erfect 
Di'hon,  understanding,  abundance  of  buiii- 

ing. 
Di'bon-oad,  abundance  of  sons,  happy  ud 

powerfuL 
Diuvmcs,  Did'-e-mus,  a  twin. 
Di'mo.n,  where  it  is  red. 
Di'.-yAH,  judgment,  who  judges 
Dirr'uABAH,  she  gives  judgment. 
DioNTsics,  Dy-o-Huk'-e-us,  divinely  touch- 
ed ;  from  5ioi,  dicimt,  and  r*M»,  /  man 
DioTHEPHBS,    Di-ot'.rt-feet,    nounslwd   ^ 

Jupiter ;  from  Kbt,  of  Jupiter,  and  rfftf, 

a/oalrr-chM. 
Do'eo,  who  acu  with  uneasiness,  a  finhan*. 
DoH,  generation,  habitation. 
Dor'l-as,  the  female  of  a  roe-buck. 
Do'tuan,  the  law,  custom. 
Drusilla.   Drnc-air-lak,    watered  bj  "^ 

dew ;  from  tpiros,  Ike  dev. 


DUM 


ERA 


DuMAH,  Dnp'-moA,  silence,  resemblance. 
Dura,  Diw'.rak,  generation,  habitation. 

E 

Earter,  E/i-ttr,  the  pasaover,  a  feast  of  the 

Jews. 
E'bal,  a  heap,  collection  of  old  age. 
E'bed,  a  servant  or  labourer. 
Ebkikmblrch,    E/-bed-m/-kk,    the  king's 

servant. 
Ebrn-bzbr,  Eb'tn-e^-zer,  the  stone  of  help. 
E'ber,  one  that  passes,  anger,  wrath. 
Ebiasaph,  E-bY-as^,  a  father  that  gathers 

together. 
Eo,  witness. 

E'dbn,  pleasure,  delight. 
E'oom,  red.  earthy,  red  earth. 
E'domitk,  a  descendant  of  Esau,  of  Edom. 
Edrbi,  Ed'-re-i,  a  very  great  mass,  cloud, 

death  of  the  wicked. 
Eg'lah,  heifer,  chariot,  round. 
Eglaim.  Eg-lay'-im,  drops  of  the  sea. 
Ea'ix>!«,  the  same  as  Cglah. 
E'oYPT,  in  Hebrew.  Misraim ;  that  binds  or 

straitens,  that  troubles  or  oppresses. 
Eoyp'tian,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt. 
E'hvd,  he  that  praises. 
Ek.'ro.n,  barrenness,  torn  away. 
Ek'ronitbs,  inhabitants  of  Ekron. 
E'uiH,  an  oak,  oath,  imprecation. 
E'lam,  a  young  man,  a  virgin,  secret,  an  age. 
E'lamitbs,  descendants  of  Elam. 
E'lath.  a  hind,  strength,  an  oak. 
Ei^beth'rl,  the  God  of  Bethel. 
El'dao,  loved  or  favoured  of  God. 
Elbalrr,  El^-W-Uk,  ascension  or  burnt- 
offering  of  God. 
Elrazar,  El-e-ay'-zar,  the  help  or  court  of 

God. 
Ei^elohb-israel,  El-el-kt/-ke-vf-ra-*l  God, 

the  God  of  Israel. 
Elba'nan,  grace,  sift,  or  mercy  of  God. 
E'li,  E'li,  my  God,  my  God. 
E'li,  the  offering  or  lifting  up. 
Elt'ab,  God  my  father. 
Eliada,  E-l/-a-da  or  E-k-ay'-da,  the  know> 

ledge  of  God. 
EuAKiM,  E-ly'-a-Hm,  the  resurrecUon  of 

God,  God  the  avenger. 
Eli'am,  the  people  of  God. 
Ei^AS.    See  Elijah. 

EuASHiB,  E4y'-a-skih,  the  God  of  conver- 
'         ston. 

EuATHAH,  EJ/-a-thah,  thou  art  my  God, 

my  God  comes. 
Eli  Ez  BR,  £-/e-#i?'-rer,  help  or  court  of  my  God. 
'    Elihoreph,  E4e-ki/-rtf,  the  God  of  winter, 
f        of  youth. 

*    Eli'hu.  he  is  my  God  himself. 
,*    EiyjAH.  (iod  the  Lord,  the  strong  Lord. 
J^   Eu^KA.  pelican  of  God. 
ii  E'uu,  the  rams,  the  strong,  the  stags,  the 

valleys. 
¥  Elimblech,  E-Um'-me-iek,  my  God  is  king. 
'    Eliobnai.   Et-t-a'-tn-a-i,  towards  him  are 
my  eyes,  my  fountains,  towards  him  is  my 
poverty  or  misery. 
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Eliphalbt,  E4ir./a.let,  the  God  of  deUrer- 

ance. 
Eliphaz,  E-b/-/az,  the  endeavour  of  God. 
Eusabbth,  E-lix'-a-betk,  God  hath  sworn, 

the  fulness  of  God. 
ELf'sHA,  salvation  of  God. 
Eli'suah,  son  of  Javan ;  it  is  God,  God  that 

gives  help. 
Elishamab,  E-Utk^-a-mah,  God  hearing. 
Elisbbba,  E-luhf-e-btt.    See  Elisabeth. 
Elisbua,  Et-eskenZ-ak,  God  is  my  salvation. 
Eliuo,  E-lji'-vd,  God  is  my  praise. 
Eu'zcr,  God  is  my  strength,  my  rock. 
Elka'nah,   God  the  jealous,  the  reed  of 

God. 
Elmo'dam,  the  God  of  measure,  of  the  gar- 
ment. 
Elna'tban,  God  has  given. 
E'lon,  oak,  grove,  strong. 
E'lul,  cry.  outcry. 

Eluzai,  B-hf-za-i,  God  is  my  strength. 
Elymas,  EP-e.mas,  in  Arabic,  a  magician. 
E'hims.  fears  of  terrors,  people. 
Emmavs,  Em-fna/'Ut  or  Em-nw-%$,  people 

despised. 
Em'kor,  an  ass. 

E'nam,  a  fountain  or  well,  the  eyes  of  them. 
En^oor,  fountain  or  eye  of  generation. 
Ene'as,  laudable;  from  itrto,  "1  praise." 
En-eglaim,  En-eg-lay'-im,  the   eye  of  the 

calves,  of  the  chariots,  of  roundness. 
En-oedi,  En-g/-dy,  fountain  of  the  goat,  of 

happiness. 
£n-mi8h'pat,  fountain  of  judgment. 
Enoch,  Etf-nok,  dedicated,  disciplined,  well 

regulated. 
Enon,  Et^-non,  cloud,  his  fountain. 
Enos,  Et^-not,  fallen  man,  subject  to  all 

kind  of  evil. 
En-roobl,  E%-n/-gtl,  the  fuller's  fountain. 
En-shemesh,  E*-*kif-me»k,  fountain  of  the 

sun. 
Epaphras,  Ejf-fa-fnu,  covered  with  foam. 
EpAPHkoDiTV's,  E-pqf-ro-dy'-iiu,  agreeable, 

handsome. 
Epbnetvs,  E-pe-ne^4u$,  laudable,  worthy 

of  praise. 
Ephah,  Et^-fak,  weary,  to  fly  as  a  bird. 
Ephbs-dammim,  E'-ftz-dam!-mim,  the  effu- 
sion or  drop  of  blood. 
Ephbsians,    B-fet^se-ms,    the    people    of 

Ephesus. 
Epiiescs,  E/'-ftsfu,  desirable;  chief  city  of 

Asia  Minor. 
Epupuatha,  ^-/a-tka,  be  opened. 
Ephraim,  E/^ra-im,  that  brings  forth  fmit 

or  grows. 
E'pHRAiMiTE,  a  descendant  of  Ephraim. 
Epuratau,  Eff-rm^-tak,  Rbundance,  bearing 

fruit 
Ephratb,  Ef-ratk.     See  EphraUh. 
Ephrathitb,  Ef-raik-ite,  an  inhabitant  of 

Ephratah,  or  a  descendant  from  Ephraim. 
Epbron,  Bf-rom,  dust. 
Epicureans.  Ep-t-kew-rZ-ou,  who  gives  as- 
sistance :  from  the  Greek  iMu^apim,  1  help. 
Er,  watch,  enemy. 
Eras'tus,  lovely,  amiable. 


ERE 


G<>W 


E'brcii,  length,  health. 

E8AIA8,  E-zay'-e-at.     See  Isaiah. 

EsAR-H ADDON,   E^-tttr-kad-'tUm,  that  binds 

joy,  or  closes  the  point. 
E'sAu,  he  that  does  or  finishes. 
E'sEK,  contention. 
Esh-ba'al,  the  fire  of  the  idol. 
Esu'coL,  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
EsHTAOL,  E$hf-ta-ol,  stout,  strong  woman. 
EsHTBMOA,  E$k-te-nu/-a,  which  is  beard,  the 

bosom  of  a  woman. 
Es'li,  near  me,  he  that  separates 
Es'rom,  the  dart  of  joy,  diTision  of  the  song. 
Esther,  Et/-ter,  secret,  hidden. 
E'tam,  their  bird  or  covering. 
E'tbam,  their  strength  or  sign. 
E'than,  strong,  the  gift  of  the  island. 
Ethanim,  EtP-an-im,  strong,  valiant 
Ethbaal,  Etk-bay'-4il,  towards  the  idol,  he 

that  rules. 
Ethiopia,  Ee-tke-</-pe-a,  in  Hebrew,  Cash, 

blackness ;  in  Greek  it  signifies  heat,  from 

ititi,  I  bum,  and  8<^»,  /ace. 
Ethiopians,  Ee-the-</-pt-ant,  Africans. 
EvBULVs,  Yev/-bu4Hs,  a  prudent  counsellor. 
Eunice,  Ym-ny'st,  good  victory. 
EcoDiAS,  Ytvi-(/-de-a$,  sweet  scent. 
Euphratbs,      Yew-fra^-tet,    that      makes 

fruitful. 
Euroc'lydon,  the  north-east  wind. 
EuTYCHcs,  Yev/-U-hu,  happy,  fortunate. 
Eve,  living,  enlivening. 
EVII..MBRODACH,       Ee-vil-me-rc^-dak,       or 

mtr'-o^ttk,  the  fool  of  Merodach,  despis- 
ing the  bitterness  of  the  fool. 
Ezekiel,  E-ze^-ke-el,  the  strength  of  God. 
E'zBL,  going  abroad,  distillation. 
Ezion-oebbr,  E'-te-tm-g^-ber,  the  wood  of 

the  man,  counsel  of  the  man,  of  the  strong. 
Ez'ttA,  a  helper. 


Fe'i.ix,  happ^,  prosperous. 
Fes'tus,  festival,  joyful. 
Fortuna'tos,  happy,  prosperous. 

G 

Gaal,  Gay'-ol,  contempt,  abomination. 
Gaash,  Gay'-ask,  tempest,  overthrow. 
Gabbatha,  GaV-ba-tka,  high,  elevated.     In 

Greek,  Uthostrotos,  paved  with  stones. 
Ga'briel,  God  is  my  strength. 
Gad,  a  band,  happy,  armed  and  prepared. 
Gadabknes,      Gai-a-ree'ns,      surrounded, 

walled. 
Gao'di,  my  happiness,  my  troop,  a  kid. 
Gaddiel,  Gna-dt-el,  goat  of  God,  the  Lord 

is  my  army. 
Gaditeb,  Gadf-dites,  descendants  of  Gad. 
Gaids,  Ga^-t-u8,  lord,  an  earthly  man. 
Galatia,  Gal-ay'-she-a,  white,  of  the  colour 

of  milk. 
Gaijltians,  Gal-ay' she-ans,  bom  in  Galstia. 
Galbanum,  Gat-ba-num,  a  gum,  sweet  spice. 
Galeed,  Gal'-e-ed,  the  heap  of  witness. 
Galilee,  Gar-ic-iee,  wheel,  revolution,  heap. 
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Galileans,    Otd-ie-ie^-amt,    inhabitants 

GalUee. 
Galium,  who  heap  up,  cover,  roll. 
Gal'lio,  he  th^t  sucks  or  livens  upon  mill 
Gama'liel,  recompence,  camel,  weaned 

God. 
Gam'madims,  soldiers  placed  in  the  tow 

of  Tyrua ;  men  who  came  from  Gamma 

a  town  of  Phenicia. 
Ga'tam,  their  lowing,  their  touch. 
Oath,  a  press. 
Gath-riu'mon,  the  press  of   the  gnni 

exalted  press. 
Ga'ea,  strong,  a  goat. 
Gk'ba,  a  hill,  a  cup. 
Ge'bal,  bound,  limit. 
Gb'bim,  grashoppers,  height. 
Gbdaliab,  Gea-a-bf'-ak,  God  is  my  gn 

ness,  fringe  of  the  Lord. 
Obhazi,  Ge-ha^-xye,  valley  of  sight,  of  i 

breast. 
Gbmari'ah,  accomplishment  of  the  Lord 
Gennbsaret,  Gtn-ne*t^-4i-r«t,  or  Jm-aeo' 

ret,  the  garden  or  protection  of  the  prii 
Obnubath,    Gen'-u-bath,    theft,    garden 

protection  of  the  daughter. 
GrRA,  pilgrimage,  dispute. 
Gb'rah,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel. 
Ge'rar.     See  Gera. 
Geroesenes,  Ger^-ge-wena,  those  who  cfl 

from  pilgrimage  or  from  fight. 
Gbrizim,  Ger'-re-tim,  cutters. 
Gbr'siiom,  a  stranger  there,  a  traveller 

reputation. 
Ger'suon.  his  banishment,  the  change 

pilgrimage. 
Gb'suvr,  uie  sight  of  the  valley,  the  vik 

the  ox  or  the  wall. 
Gbshcritbs,    Gesk'-u-rytes,    inhabitanu 

Geshur. 
Ob'ther,  the  vale  of  trial,  of  searchiii|r>  < 

press  of  inquiry. 
Gethsemank,    Getk-aemtf-a-He,  a   very  I 

valley. 
GiAH,  Gy'-ah.  to  guide,  draw  out,  a  ligli. 
Gibbah,  Gib^-e-ah,  a  hUl. 
Oib'bon,  hill,  cup,  that  which  is  withont 
Qib'eonitbs,  people  of  Gibeon. 
Gid'bon,  he  that  bruises,  cutting  offiniqnit! 
GiHON,  (V-AoN.  valley  of  grace,  impetiioci 
Gilboa,  Gif-bo-eUt,  revolution  of  iaqoiiy- 
GiLBAD,  Git-le-ad,  the  mass  of  testimoDf. 
Gilbaoitss,  Giy~le-ad~itet,  the  inhabitait 

of  GUead. 
Gil'sal,  wheel,  revolution,  heap. 
GiLou.  Gy'-lok,  he  that  rejoices,  o^-ertom 

or  discovers. 
Gilonitb,  Gf'-h-nite. 
GiROABHiTB,  Gir^-git-MUte,  who  arrives  frrt 

pilgrimage. 
GiTrm.  GUf-tite,  a  wine-press. 
Gob,  cistern,  grashopper,  eminence. 
Goo,  roof,  covering. 
Go'lan,  passage,  revolution. 
Gol'gotra,  a  heap  of  skulls. 
Goli'ath,  revolution,  dwcovery,  heap. 
Go'mbr,  to  finish,  accompUsh,  a  totfSSf 
Gomor'rah,  a  rebellious  peo|4e. 
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Oo'sHBN,  approaching,  drawing  near. 

Go'zAN,  fleece,  pasture,  nourishing  the  hody. 

Grbcia,  Gre^ske-a,  (ireece,  the  country 
of  the  Greeks. 

Grbcians,  Grer'-jie-OM,  Greeks,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece. 

GcR,  the  young  of  a  beast,  dwelling,  fear. 

Gckba'al,  the  whelp  of  the  Governor. 

H 

Habakkvk,  Hal/-a-kuk,  he  that  embraces,  a 

HTestler. 
IIachaliah,  Hak-a-ly'.ah,  who  waits  for  the 

Lord. 
Haciiilah,  Hak'-e-lak,  my  trust  is  in  her. 
If  a'oad,  joy,  noise. 
Hadaubzkr,  Ha/-dad-e/-ter,  the  beauty  of 

assistance. 
Hadad-rimmon,      Ha^'dad-rvm'-mom,    the 

voice  of  height,  the  invocation  of  Rimmon, 

a  god  of  the  Syrians. 
IIadas'sab,  a  myrtle,  joy. 
Hado'ram,  their  beauty,  power,  praise. 
Hadrach,  Hav'-drak,  pomt,  joy  of  tender. 

ness,  your  cnamber. 
Ha'oah,  a  stranger,  that  fears. 
If  AOAREXEs,  Hety'-gar-etns,  of  the  family  of 

Hagar. 
Haoarites,  Hay'-gar-Ues.    See  Hagarenes. 
Haooai,  Hag'-ga-i,  feast,  solemnity. 
Hao'oith.  rejoicing. 
Hak'katan,  liitle. 

Hallslviah,  Hal-h-W-yak,  praise-the  Ijord. 
Ham,  hot,  brown. 

Ua'mam,  noise,  ttmiult,  he  that  prepares. 
Ha'math,  anger,  heat,  a  wall. 
Hammedatiia,   Ham-metf-a-lkak,  or   Ham- 

me  dag'-tkah,  he  that  troubles  the  law. 
Ha'mon-gog,  the  multitude  of  Gog. 
IIa'mor,  an  ass,  clay,  wine. 
Ha'mvl,  godly,  merciful. 
Hamv'tal,  the  shadow  of  his  heat,  the  heat 

of  the  dew. 
Hanambbl,  Han-am'-e-el,  or  Ham-am-et^-d, 

grace  or  pity  from  God. 
Hananbbl,  //aM-4m-e/-e/,  mercy  of  God. 
Hanani,  Han-ay'-ny,  my  grace  or  mercy. 
If  amani'ab,  grace  or  mercy  of  the  Lord. 
Ha!«^nab,  mcioua,  merciful,  taking  rest. 
Ha'nocb,  dedicated. 

Ha'hvh,  gracious,  merciful,  he  that  rests. 
Ha'ran,  mountainous  country,  which  is  en* 

closed. 
Harbo'.nah,  his  destruction  or  dryness. 
Ha'rod.  astonishment,  fear. 
Harosheth,    Har-t/sheth,   agriculture,   si- 
lence, vessel  of  earth,  forest. 
Hasumo'nau,  diligence,  enumeration,  em- 
busy,  present. 
Ma'tach,  he  that  strikes. 
Havilah,    Hatf-e-lak,    that    suflers    pain, 

brings  forth,  declares  to  her. 
Havotu-jair,  Hay'-votk-jay'-ir,  villages  that 

enlighten. 
Hazakl,  Haz'-a-el,  that  sees  God. 
IIazahmaveth,  Hay'-tttT-may'-vttk,  court  or 
dwelling  of  death. 
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Hazelelponi,  Hay'-zel-el-po'-ny,  shade,  sor- 
row of  the  face. 
Hazbroth,  Hat-*/-rotk,  villages,  court. 
Ha'zor,  court,  hay. 
Hb'bbr,  one  that  passes,  anger. 
Hb'brbws,  descended  from  Heber. 
He'bkon,  society,  friendship,  enchantment. 
Heoai,  or  Heob,  Heg'-a-i,  meditation,  word, 

separation. 
Hb'lam,  their  army,  trouble,  or  expectation. 
Hel'bon,  milk,  fatness. 
Hbldai,  Het-da-i,  or  Hel-day'-i,  the  world. 
He'u,  ascending,  climbing  up. 
HEL'KATH-HAz'uRiif ,  the  Geld  of  strong  men, 

of  rocks. 
He'man,  their  trouble,  their  tumult,  much. 
Hen,  grace,  quiet. 

Hepbbr,  Het-Jtr,  a  digger  or  delver. 
Hephzi-bab,  ti^-ze-bak,  mv  pleasure. 
Her'mbs,  Mercury,  gain,  renige. 
Hermoobnes,    Her-mqj'-e-nea,  begotten    of 

Mercury,  of  lucre. 
Her'mon,  anathema,  destruction. 
Hbr'mqnites,  the  inhabitants  of  Hermon. 
Herod,  Her^-rod,  the  glory  of  the  skin. 
Hebooians,  He-iV-de-4nu. 
Hero'dias,  the  wife  of  Herod. 
Herodion,  He-n/-de-on,  song  of  Juno. 
Hesb'bon,  invention,  industry,  thought,  he 

that  hastens  to  understand. 
Hbtb,  trembling,  fear. 
Hetb'lon,  fearM  dwelling,  his  covering. 
Hezeki'au,  strong  in  the  Lord. 
Hez'rom,  the  dart  of  joy,  division  of  the 

song. 
Hiddai,  Hid'-da-i,  praise,  cry. 
HiDDEKBL,  Hid'-de-kel,  a  shtu-p  voice. 
Hi'el,  the  life  of  God. 
HiERAPOLis,  Hy-er-ajZ-po-Ut,  hol^  city. 
Hiooaion,  Hig-gay'-*-on,  meditation. 
Hilei'ab,  God  is  my  portion,  the  Lord's 

gentleness. 
Hil'lel,  praising  folly,  Lucifer. 
Hl'^^'mom,  there  they  are,  their  riches. 
Hi'ram,  exaltation  of  life,  their  whiteness, 

he  that  destroys. 
Hit'titss,  who  are  broken  or  fear. 
Hi'viTEs,  wicked,  bad,  wickedness. 
Ho'bab,  favoured  and  beloved. 
Ho'bau,  love,  friendship,  secrecy. 
Hoo'lab,  his  festival,  his  dance. 
Hopbni,  Hof-ni,  he  that  covers,  my  fist. 
HoR,  who  couceives,  shows. 
Ho'eeb,  desert,  destruction,  dryness. 
Hor-haoidoad,    Hor-ka-gidd'-gad,    hill    of 

felicity. 
Hos'mab,  devoted  to  God,  destruction. 
HoEONAiif,  Hor-o-nay'-im,  anger,  raging. 
HoRONiTE,  Hor^-o-myU,  anger,  fury,  liberty. 
Hobea,  and  Hosbba,  Ho-zee'-a,  and  Ho. 

skee^-a.  Saviour. 
Hul,  infirmity,  bringing  forth  children. 
Hul'dau,  the  world,  a  prophetess. 
HuR,  liberty,  whiteness,  cavern. 
HvsHAi,  Hn/ska-i,  their  haste,  sensuality, 

or  silence. 
Huz'zab,  molten. 
HvMENEUs,  Hy-mea-eZ-M,  nuptial,  marriage. 
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Ib'har,  election,  he  that  is  chosen. 
IcHABOD,  W-M-bod,  where  is  the  glory  ? 
IcoNiuM ,  2-to'-ii«-«iii,  from  &•,  "  I  come." 
Id'do,  his  hand,  power,  praise,  witness. 
Idcmba,  Id-eu).vu/-a,  r«Ml,  earthy. 
IsDALi^A,  the  greatness  of  the  Lord. 
I'jON,  look,  eve,  fountain. 
IixTBicuM,  iLUi^-re-hm,  joy,  rejoicing. 
Im'lab.  plenitude,  repletion,  circumcision 
In MAir'uiL,  a  name  given  to  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  signifying,  God  with  us. 
Ix^EAH,  a  rebel,  changing. 
India,  Itf-de-a,  praise,  law. 
Iphkdbiah,  y.feJa^.4ik,  or  If-ft-detf-ak,  the 

redemption  of  the  Lord. 
I'aA,  city,  watch,  spoil,  heap  of  vision. 
Frad,  wild  ass,  heap  of  descents,  of  empire. 
Ibuab,  I-ry'-jak,  the  fear,  vision,  or  protec- 
tion of  the  Lord. 
Isaac,  F-zak,  laughter. 
Isaiah,  /•^oy'-yaA,  or  J-zay'-e-tth,  the  salva- 

tion  of  the  liord. 
IscAB,  I^-kak,  he  that  anoints,  or  covers. 
IscABioT,  It-kar^-re-ot,  is  thought  to  signify 

a  native  of  the  town  of  Iscanoth. 
Ish'bak,  empty,  forsaken,  abandoned. 
IsHBi-BBNOB,  IsV-by-be^-nob,  he  that  sits  in 

the  prophecy,  conversion. 
IsB-BOSHBTH,  hk'-bo-sheth,  a  man  of  shame. 
IsHMABi^  Isk'-ma-el,  God  who  hears. 
IsHMABLiTKs,  Ist^-vM-el-ites,  the  posterity  of 

Ishmael. 
IsRABL,  It'-ra-el,  a  prince  with  God,  prevail- 
ing with  God,  that  wrestleth  with  God. 
IsBABLiTEs,   I/-ra-tl-ilet,  the  posterity  of 

Israel,  or  Jacob. 
Ibsacuab,  W-ta-kar,  price,  reward. 
Italian,  l-taV-e-an,  belonging  to  Italy. 
Italy,  It'-ta-le,  a   Latin  word  that  has  its 
original  from  vitulus,  or  vitula,  "a  calf," 
or  from  a  kinff  called  ItaUts. 
Ith'amab,  island  of  the  palm-tree,  woe  to  the 

palm  or  change. 
Itiiiel,  Ith'-t-tl,  God  with  me,  sign. 
Ithream,  Itk'-re-am,  excellence  of  the  people. 
Itvrea,  It-u-ree'-a,  which  is  guarded,  a  coun- 
try of  mountains. 
I'vAH,  iniquity. 


Jaalam,  Ja-ay'-km,  hidden,  young  man, 
kids. 

Jaazania,  Ja-oz-a-ny'-ak,  whom  the  Lord 
will  hear,  the  balances,  the  arms. 

Ja'bal,  which  glides  away,  produces. 

Jab'bok,  evacuation,  dissipation. 

Ja'bgsr,  dryness,  confusion,  shame. 

Jabesii-oilbao,  Jay'-besk-git-e-ttd. 

Ja'bez,  sorrow,  trouble. 

Ja'biv,  he  that  understands,  he  that  builds. 

Jabnebl,  JaV'Tte-el,  building  or  understand- 
ing of  God. 

Jacuin,  Ja/.kin,  that  strengthens. 

Ja'cob,  he  that  supplants,  the  heel. 

Ja'bl,  he  that  ascends,  a  kid. 
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Jab,  the  everlasdn^  God. 

Ja'baz,  dispute,  goins  ont  of  the  Lord. 

Jahaza,  Ja-kay'-za,  the  Mune  as  Jahas. 

Jaib,  Jtt/-er,  my  light,  who  diffuses  light 

Jaibvs,  Jm^-e-rmt  orJa-^-rmM,  is  enlightenej. 

Jam'bbbs,  the  sea  with  poverty. 

Jambs,  tke  tame  as  Jacob. 

Jan'na,  who  speaks,  who  answers,  aflirtioB. 

Jannbs,  Janf-nez,  the  same  as  Janna. 

Japhetb,  Jta^-fttk,  persuades,  handsome. 

Japbia.  Ja-JY-ak,  which  enlightois,  grosK 

Ja'rbb,  a  revenger. 

Ja'bxd,  he  that  descend*  or  commands. 

Ja'sbbb,  righteous. 

Ja'son,  he  that  cnres,  that  gives  medjanci 

Ja'van,  that  deceives,  clay. 

Ja'zbb,  assistance,  he  that  help*. 

Jb'bus,  treads  under  foot,  contemns. 

Jbb'csites,  inhabitants  of  Jebus. 

Jbconi'ah,  preparation  or  steidfJMtnesi  rf 

the  Lord. 
Jbddi'bl,  the  knowledge  or  joy  of  God. 
Jbdidah,  Jed^y'-dak,  well-beloved,  amnUt 
Jboioiah,  Jeii-e-dy-«i,  beloved  of  theLvi 
Jbduthtut,  Jed-ev-thmM  or  Jed'-ew-Zlss,  hi 

law,  who  gives  praise. 
Jboar-sabadutha,    Jt^-gar-$ay-ka-dti^4k, 

the  heap  of  witnessing. 
Jkhoahaz,  Je-ko-ay'-kaz,  the  prite  or  pa- 
session  of  the  Lord. 
Jbbo'asb,  the  fire  or  victim  of  the  Laid. 
Jbboiacbin,  Je-koy'-tt-kim,    preparatioB  or 

strength  of  the  Lord. 
Jbboiada,  Je-koy'-a-dah,  knowledge  «f  tk 

Lord. 
Jehoiakim,  Je-koy'-4t-kim,  the  resuirectia 

of  the  Lord. 
Jbhon'asab.     See  Jonadab. 
Jkho'ram,  exaltation,  rejected  of  the  Lead 
JehosiT'apbat,  God  judges. 
Jeho'var,  the  incommunicable  name  irf' God 

self-existing. 
Jbbovab-jibxb,  Je-kf/.vak-jy'.ny,  the  Lord 

will  see  or  provide,  will  be  manifested. 
JsBo'vAB-Nirsi,  the  Lord  my  banner. 
Jbbovab-sbalom,    Je-k(/.vak-Mka^-km  n 

tkat-lom,  the  Lord  send  peace. 
Jebo'vab-sbam'mah,  the  Lord  is  there. 
Jbbo'vah-tsii/krnv,  the  Lord  onr^fki^ 

ousness. 
Jbbd,  Je'-kev),  he  that  is  or  exisU. 
JKB.VBtJAB,Je-kew-dif.jak,  praise  of  theUi 
Jbmi'ma,  handsome  as  the  day. 
Jbphthah,  J^.thak,  he  that  opens. 
Jbprcnneh,  Je-fta^-nek,  he  that  beboUi 
Jb'rah,  the  moon,  to  scent  or  smelL 
Jbrabmeel,  Je-rtoH^-tne-^,  merer  ot  km  if 

God.  ' 

jBREMr'AB,  mndeur  of  the  Lord. 
Jericbo,  JeP.rt-ko,  his  moon,  sweet  meL 
Jeb'imotb,  eminences,  he  that  fears  or  R- 

jects  death. 
Jkrobo'ah,  fighting  against,  increasing^ 

people. 
Jxrubbaal,  Jer-ub.bay'al,  he  that  itmifa 

the  idol,  let  Baal  defend  his  cause. 
Jebubbbshbth,  Je-my-beskeik,  let  tksJri 

of  confusion  defend  itselfl 
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JsKu^sALKit,  the  vinon  or  poMesaion   of 

peace. 
Jamu^aBA,  he  that  poaaeaaea  the  inheritance, 

exiled. 
jBaBiMOR,  Jetk'.4-mM,  aolitade,  deaoktion. 
JuHUA,  JuV-%-41,  a  Sanoor. 
JuHDBON,  Jetk-eK^.nm,  upright. 
Jsa'sB,  to  be,  mj  present 
Juui,  Je^-u-i,  who  w  equal,  fiat  country. 
JxauiTBS,  Je*'-%-Ue$,  the  poaterity  of  Jeaui. 
Jb'bus,  the  holy  name  Jeaua,  Saviour,  who 

aaveth  hia  people  from  their  sins. 
Jb'tbmi,  he  tnat  excels,  remains,  searchea. 
Jktb'ro,  his  excellence  or  posterity. 
Jx'tub,  he  that  keeps,  succession,  moun- 
tainous. 
Jb'ush,  devoured,  gnawed  by  the  moth. 
Jsw,  Jaws,  so  called  from  Judah. 
Jaw'Ms,  JaVisB,  JeVby. 
Jez'bbbl,  island  of  the  habitation,  woe  to 

the  habitation,  isle  of  the  dunghilL 
Jkzkabiab,  Jeg-ra-ky'-ak,  the  Lord  is  the 

east,  the  Lord  arises. 
Jbzrbbl,  Jeg'-re-el  or  3tt-rtif-tl,  seed  of 

Ood,  dropping  of  the  friendship  of  God. 
Jbzbbblitb,  Je/.re-eUitt  or  Jtt-rtif.d-ite, 

an  inhabitant  of  Jesreel. 
JiDLAPB,  Jvf4(tf,   he  that  distils,   handa 

joined. 
JffAB,  paternity,  having  a  father,  voluntary. 
Jo'ab,  who  haa  a  brother,  brother  of  the 

Lord. 
JoAii^NA,  the  grace  or  mercy  of  the  Lord. 
Jd'abb,  who  despairs,  bums,  is  on  fire. 
Job,  he  that  weeps,  cries,  or  speaks  out  of  a 

hoUow  place. 
JocBBBBD,  JoV-ke-hed,  glorious,  honourable, 

a  peraon  of  merit,  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
Jo'bl,  that  wills,  commands,  or  swears. 
JoBZBB,  Jo~t^-ztr,  he  that  aids. 
Jo'ba,  who  enlivens  and  gives  life. 
Joba'nan,  who  is  liberal  and  grants  favour. 
JoBN,  the  ffift  or  mercy  of  the  Lord. 
Jok'sban,  nard,  difficult,  scandalous. 
JoK^TAN,  small,  disgust,  weariness,  dispute. 
Jov'adab,  who  acts  in  good  earnest. 
Jo'nab,  or  Jo'nab,  a  dove,  he  that  oppresses. 
Jox'atban,  given  of  God. 
Jop'pa,  beauty,  comeliness. 
Jo'bam,  to  cast,  elevated. 
Job'dan,  the  river  of  judgment,  that  rejecta 

judgment,  descent. 
J<rRiM,  be  that  exalts  the  Lord. 
Jo'sB,  raised,  who  exists  or  pardons.  Saviour. 
JosBPu,  Jvf-trf,  increase,  addition. 
JoBBS,  Jvf-ae*.    See  Jose. 
Josb'da,  the  Lord,  the  Saviour. 
Jobi'ab,  the  fire  of  the  Lord. 
Jo'tbam,  perfection  of  the  Lord. 
JvBAi,  Jei/JnU,  he  that  mna,  he  that  pro- 
duces, a  trumpet. 
JuBiLBB,    Jeu/-le-lee,  a  feast  of  the  Jews, 

every  fiftieth  year ;  in  Hebrew,  Jobel,  a 

nun's  horn,  or  a  trumpet,  by  which  the 

jubilee  vear  was  proclaimed. 
JtTDAB,  the  praise  of  the  Lord. 
Jv'das,  tke  tame  u  Judah. 
JvDBA,  Jine-iW-a,  a  country. 
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Ju'lia,  downy ;  frooa  UvKot,  "  down." 
Ji/lius,  the  same  at  Julia. 
Jx/nia,  from  Jtmo,  or  from,/iiiw»/M,  youth. 
JupiTBB,  Je¥/-4t9-ter,  as  if  it  yrtnpmau pater, 

the  father  that  helpeth. 
Jcs'tus,  just,  upright. 

K 

Kabzxbl,  KttV-te-el,  the  congregation  of 

Ood. 
KA'nxaH,  holiness. 
Kadbsb-babnka,  Kau'-deih'bar'-ne-a  or  har- 

nee^-ah,  holiness  of  an  inconstant  son,  of 

the  com,  of  purity. 
Kad'mibl,  God  of  ruing. 
Kb'dar,  blackness,  sorrow. 
Kbobmab,  Ke<f-de-mak,  orientaL 
Kedbmoth,  Ke<f-de-motk,  old  age,  orientals. 
Kbilab,  Ky'-lah,  she  that  divides  or  cuts. 
Kbmcbl,  hemf-u-el,  God  is  risen. 
Kb'naz,  this  nest,  lamentation,  possession. 
Kb'nitbs,  possession,  lamentation,  nest. 
Kbbbn-bappuch,  Ke^^-ret^-kapf-puk,  the  horn 

or  child  of  beauty. 
Kebiotb,  Kej/-re-oth,  the  cities,  the  callings. 
Kbtv&au,  Ke-te¥/-rak,  he  that  bums  or  makes 

the  incense  to  fume,  odoriferous. 
Kbzia,  Ke-ey'-ak,  superficies,  angle,  cassia. 
Kb'ziz,  end,  extremity. 
Kibbotb-battaavab,     Kil/-rotk-kat-tag'-a- 

vah,  the  graves  of  lust. 
Kid'bon,  obscurity,  obscure. 
Kir,  a  city,  a  wall,  a  meeting. 
KiR-HARASETH,  Kir-hot^-Ta-tetk,  the  city  of 

the  sun. 
KiRiATBAiii,A'ir'-e-afA-ay'-tm,  the  t«-o  cities, 

the  callings. 
Kib'jatb,  city,  vocation,  lesson,  meeting. 
Kib'jatb-ab'ba,  the  city  of  four. 
Kib'jatb-a'rim,  city  of  cities,  the  city  of 

those  that  watch. 
Kir'jatb-ba'al,  the  city  of  Baal,  of  those 

that  command,  of  those  that  possess. 
Kirjatb^barim,  Kir'-jatk-je'-a-rim,  the  city 

of  woods. 
KiR'jATB-sAi'r'NAB,  the  city  of  the  bush,  of 

enmity. 
KiRJATU-SBPBBR,  Kif'-jatk.ttt^-fer,  the  city 

of  letters,  of  the  book. 
KiSB,  hard,  difficult,  straw. 
Kis'ron,  making  sweet,  perfuming. 
Kit'tim,  they  t^t  braise,  gold,  colouring. 
Ko'-UATB,  congregation,  obedience,  to  make 

blunt. 
KoBATBiTBS,  Ko'-katk-ites,  the  posterity  of 

Ko-hath. 
Ko'bab,  bald,  frozen. 


La'ban,  white,  shining,  gentle. 

Lacbisb,  Lay'-kitk,  she  walks,  who  exists  of 

himself. 
La'bl,  to  God,  to  the  Almighty. 
Laii'mi,  my  bread,  my  war. 
La'isr,  a  bon. 

L.\'mbcb,  poor,  made  low,  who  is  struck. 
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LAODttRA,  Ttay-0-de-tet^-a,  just  people. 
Laodicrash,   Lag-o-dt-ste'-mu,  inhabitants 

of  Laodicea. 
I/*pui"TH,  Lofi'-pf-dolh,  enlightened,  lamps 
Lazabvs,  Lor'-ra-nu,  the  help  of  (>(xl. 
Lk'ah.  weary,  tired. 
Lbb'anoNj  white,  incense. 
LxBBBCs,  LeA-bey.u$,  a  man  of  heart. 
Lahabim,  LZ-Aa-Mm  or  Le-Aay'-&tJn,  flames, 

the  points  of  a  sword. 
Lb'hi,  jaw-bone. 
Lair'uBL^  God  with  them. 
Lb'vi,  who  ia  held  and  as-iocialed. 
Lb'vitbb.  the  posterity  of  l^evi. 
Lid'.naii,  Lib'm,  white,  whiteness. 
LfiBYA,  lAH-t-a,    in    Hebrew,   Labim,  the 

heart  of  the  sea. 
Libyans,  JAI/-«-an*,  the  people  of  Libya 
Lr'Nus,  nets. 

Lo-am'ui.  not  my  people. 
Lo'ts,  better. 
Lo-BUiiAMAU,   Lo-nt-May'-mah,    not  having 

obtained  mercy,  not  pitied. 
Lot,  wrapt  up,  myrrh,  rosin. 
Li/cAS,  luminous. 
Li/cirBR,  Lt/-»e-fer,  bringinfj  light. 
LrcTVs,  lA^-she-M*.     See  Lucas. 
Luo,  maturity,  generation. 
LuKB.     See  Lucas. 
Luz,  separation,  departure. 
LvcAONi.^,  Ltf-ka-o  -ne-a,  she-wolf. 
Lvd'da,  the  name  of  a  city. 
Lyba'nias,  that  drives  away  sorrow. 
Lys'tra,  that  dissolres  or  disperses. 
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Maachah,  May'-a-kah,  to  squeete. 

Maaseiah,  Mn-a-ty'-ah,  the  work  of  the 
Lord. 

M  ACGDONi  A,  MaM-se-tUZ-mf-u,  adoration,  pros- 
tration. 

Machir,  ilay'-kir,  he  that  se\U  or  knows. 

JVlAcnpELAR,  Mak-pee'-iak,  double. 

Maodala,  Mat/-da-hih,  tower,  greatness. 

Maodalenb,  Mog'-da-le^-ne,  tower,  grand, 
elevated. 

Ma'ooo,  roof,  that  dissolves. 

MAooH-MisnABin,  May'-gor.muf-ia-bih,  fear, 
round  about. 

Mahaualeel,  Ma-ha-la-let^-el,  he  that 
praises  God. 

IMAHAI.ATH,  Ma-hmf'4ath,  melodious  song, 
infirmity. 

Mahavaim,  Ma-ka-nay'-im,  the  two  fields  or 
armies. 

Maher-sbalal-masu-baz,  May'-erskaf-aU 
hatk'-bas,  making  speed  to  the  spoil 

Mah'lah,  the  same  as  Mahalath. 

Mah'lo.\,  sonfc,  infirmity. 

AIakkbdau,  Mttk'-ke-dak,  adoration,  pros- 
tration. 

Malcham,  Mat-kim,  their  king. 

MalcMi-suua,  Mat-keshevZ-ak,  my  king  is 
a  saviour. 

Malchi'8,  Mm/'- Aim,  king  or  kingdom. 

Mam'mon,  riches. 

Mau'rb,  rebcUvovis,  bitter,  that  changes. 
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.Maxakn,  Mm'^-en  or  Ma. nay'. 

forter,  he  that  conduct?  them 
Manas'sbb,  forgetfalneas,  be  that  is 

ten. 
Manbh,  May'-neh,  a  Bpeciec  of  zooi 
Ma^oah,  Ma-no'-ak,  re«t,  «  present. 
Ma'on,  house,  crime. 
Ma'ra,  bitterness. 
Ma'rah,  Ike  same  at  Mara. 
Mar'cus,  polite,  shining-. 
Mabjc,  Ike  game  as  Marcus. 
Maes-hill',   the  place  where  ib4Si" ^ 

Athens  held  their  supreme  coonciL 
Mab'tiia,  who  becomes  bitter. 
Ma'rt,  exalted,  bittemew  of  tbe  aaa 

tress  of  the  sea. 
Masrekah,  Mas'-re-kah,  whistling,  fa 
Mas'saii,  temptation. 
RIa'tri,  rain,  prison. 
Mat'tak,  the  reins,  the  death  of  then 
Mattatbias,  Mat-ta-thy'-tu,  the  gift  t 

Lord. 
Mat^tmat,  gift,  he  that  gives. 
Matth'ew,  given,  a  reward. 
MATTBrAs,  Ma-tky'-as.     ^ee  Mattathi 
Maz'zabotb,  the  twelve  signs. 
Mb'uad,  he  that  measurea,  the  water  o 
Mb'dan,  judgment,  process,  mea8ure,i 

ing. 
AIbdes,  ife^ds,  people  of  Media. 
Mbdia,  MetZ-de-a,  tneajstire,  covering, 

dance. 
Mboiddo,  Me^gi^-do,  that  declares,  hi 

cious  fruit. 
Mesiodon,  Me-gid'-don,  the  aame  aa  I 

do. 
Mkrbtabkl,    Me-ket'-ta^el,   how  gi 

God! 
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Mbhvjarl,    Me-kujny'.el,    who 

<iod,  God  that  biota  out. 
.Melciii,  Mef-ky,  my  king,  my  cooasi 
Melcuizedbk,  Mel-kuZ-zt-itek,  king  rf 

teousness. 
Mblita,   Me-ij/'.ta  or  Mcle^-ta,  aflbl 

honey. 
Memphis,  Mem'-fis,  by  tbe  mouth. 
Mbmucan,   Me-mevZ-kan,   imporeriiba 

prepare,  certain,  true. 
Mbnabrm,    ..Ven'-jui-Aem,    comforter, 

conducts  them. 
Mbm,  Mee'ne,  who  reckons,  whoiseoi 
Mepriuosheth,  iIe-Jib'-/jo.tkelk,  out  i 

mouth  proceeds  reproach- 
Mb'baj),  he  that  fights,  he  that  ronUifil 
Msrari,  Me-ray'-ry,  bitter,  to  prorukfc 
Mbbcv''bivs,  a  false  God  ;  from  the  1 

word  mercari,  "  to  buv  or  sell,"  b« 

he  presided  over  mercnandise  )  is  (Jl 

hermes,  "  orator"  or  "  interpreter." 
MERiu-BAAL.3/er.iy-Aa-a/  or  Ma^-ikM 

rebellion,  he  that  resists  Baal,  and 

against  the  idol. 
Mbribab,  Met^-re~bah,  dinputit.  quamL 
nieHODACH,  Mer'-ro-dak,  bitter, 

in  Syriac,  the  little  lord. 
Mebodach-baladvx,  l/er^-rtMAii-AsT 

or  ba-lav'dan.  who  create*  conuitiaiW 

son  of  death,  of  thy  vapour. 
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Mx'aox,  eminences,  elerationa. 

Mb'soz,  secret,  leanness. 

Mbshacb,  Mttf^hak,  that  draws  with  force, 

that  surrounds  the  waters. 
Mbshbch,  Mee'skek,  who  is  drawn  by  force, 

shut  up,  surrounded. 
MasHBLXMiAR,  Metk-el^-n^-ak,  peace,  per- 
fection, retribution  of  the  Loid. 
MuopoTAMiA,  Mt$-o-po-ta/-me-a,  in  He- 
brew, AramMokarmm,  that  is,  "  Syria  of 
the  two  rivers."    In  Greek  it  also  signifies 
"  between  two  rivers ; "  from  lUnt,  "  mid- 
dle," and  w*reM«>»,  **  river." 
Mbssiah,  MeMsif'-ttk,  anointed. 
Ma'THKo-AM'MAU,  the  bridle  of  bondage. 
Mbtbusabl,  Me-thtvf-ta-tl,  who  demands 

his  death. 
Mbthvsblab,  Mt-tkevZ-te-iak,  he  has  sent 

his  death. 
Mi'cAH,  poor,  humble,  who  strikes,  is  there. 
MicAiAH,  My-kay'-e-ah,  who  is  like  to  God? 

the  lowliness  of  God. 
MiCHAiAR,  My-km/-e-ah,  Michasl,  M^Jm- 

el,  the  same  as  Micaiah. 
MicHAL,  My'-kal,  who  is  it  that  has  all? 

who  is  perfect  ? 
Af  icBMASH,  MUZ-nuuk,  he  that  strikes,  the 

poor  taken  away. 
MiDiAN,   Mid^-M-tm,   judgment,    measure, 

covering. 
MiDiANiTBs,  Midf-de-a»Atet,  people  of  Mi- 

dian. 
Mie'ooL,  a  tower,  greatness. 
Mis'-BON,  fear,  a  bam,  from  the  throat. 
Mil'cah,  queen. 
Mii/coM,  tneir  king. 
MiLBTVif,  My-iee'-tum,  red,  scarlet 
Mil'lo,  fulness,  repletion. 
MiN^Ni,  disposed,  reckoned. 
Min'nitb,  counted,  prepared. 
MiBiAH,  Mir^^re-am,  exalted,  bitterness  of 

the  sea,  mistress  of  the  sea. 
Mis'eAB,  the  hish  fort  or  rock. 
MisBABL,  MUlf-a-el,  asked  for,  lent,  God 

takes  away. 
MisBBPuoTH-MAiii,  MW-rt^otk-mtm^-im,  the 
burnings  of  the  waters,  furnaces  where 
metals  are  melted. 
MiTYLBNB,  Mit-^-lt^-ne,  purity,  press. 
Mi'zAB,  little. 
Miz'pAH,  a  sentinel,  speculation,  that  waits 

for. 
ftliz'PBB,  tke  tame  at  Mispah. 
MizBAiK.lfu-ray^-tm,  tribulations,  in  straits. 
Mnason,  Na/-*on,  a  diligent  seeker,  be- 
trothing, an  ezhorter 
Mo'ab,  of  the  father. 
Mo'abitzs,  M</-ab-Uet,  the  descendants  of 

Moab. 
MoLADAH,  Moy-a-<Iak  or  Mo-iay'-dak,  birth, 

generation. 
MoLBCH,  M</-kk,  king. 
Moloch,  Mt/-lok,  the  same  as  Molech. 
AloBDBCAi,  Mor-de-kay,  contrition,    bitter 

bruising ;  in  Syriac,  pure  myrrh. 
Mobi'ab,  bitterness  or  fear  of  the  Lord. 
MosBBA,Afo-4ee'-ra,  Mosbroth,  Mo-eee'-ntk, 
erudition,  discipline,  bond. 
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Mo'sBs,  taken  out  of  the  water. 
tAi/aui,  he  that  touches,  withdraws  **'mT<«lf 
Mt'ba,  from  Mp-,  JJfo^t  po'"'  «**,  wetp. 
Mtsia,  MitW-e-a,  cruninal,  abominable. 
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Naak AN,  Na^-mtm,  beautiful,  agreeable, 
that  prepares  himsdf  to  motion. 

Naam ATHiTB,  Na-ay'-ma-tkite,  of  Naamath. 

Naashon,  Na-ask^-on,  that  foretels,  serpent. 

Na'bai.,  a  fool,  senseless. 

Na'both,  words,  prophecies,  fruits. 

Na'dab,  free  and  voluntary  gift,  prince. 

Naoob,  Naa'-gee,  brightness. 

Nahabai,  ffa-kar'-ra-i,  or  NaJut-ray'-d,  my 
nostrils,  hoarse,  hot. 

Nahabh,  Ni^-ktuk,  snake,  one  that  fore- 
tels, brass. 

Na'bok,  hoarse,  hot,  angry. 

Nahshon,  Nay-'tkoH.    hee  Naashon. 

Na'bcm,  comforter,  penitent,  their  guide. 

Na'im,  beauty,  pleasantness. 

Naiotb,  Nay-e-otk,  beauties,  habitations. 

Naomi,  Na-</-my,  beautiful,  agreeable. 

Naphisb,  Noy'-juk,  the  soul,  he  that  re- 
freshes himself,  that  respires;  in  Syriac, 
that  multiplies. 

Naphtali,  Nqf-ta4y,  comparison,  likeness, 
that  fights. 

Narcissus,  Nar-*i/-$iu,  astonishment. 

Na'tban,  who  gives,  or  is  given. 

Nathanabl,  Na4kaiif~yel,  the  gift  of  God. 

Natban-mblbch,  Nay'-tkai^-me-kk,  gift  of 
the  king. 

Na'dm.    See  Nahum. 

Nazabbnb,  Naz-a-ret/'n,  kept,  flower. 

Nazabetb,  Hoi^-a-retk,  separated,  sanctified. 

Nbapolis,  Ne-^-po-tii,  new  city. 

Nbbaioth,  Ne-bay'-yotk,  prophecies,  fruits. 

Nb^bat,  that  beholds. 

NVbo,  that  speaks,  prophesies,  or  fructifies. 

Nbbvcbadnbzzab,  Neb-ew-kad-met'-tar, 
tears  and  groans  of  judgment. 

N'BBuzAR-ADAif,  Nelhiw-tai^-ra-dttn,  fruits 
or  prophecies  of  judgment,  winnowed, 
spread. 

Nbcho,  Ne^-ko,  lame,  who  was  beaten. 

Nbbblamitx,  Ne-kd^-a-ntyte,  dreamer,  vale, 
brook. 

Nbuemiab,  Ne-Ae-anr'-«A,  consolation,  re- 
pentance, or  rest  of  the  Lord. 

Nbhilotb,  JVe-Ae/-fo(A,flute,  hautboy,  comet. 

Nbhushta,  He-kiuW-lak,  snake,  soothsayer. 

Nbhcsb'tak,  which  is  of  brass  or  copper,  a 
trifle  of  brass. 

Nbb,  lamp,  brightness,  land  new  tilled. 

Nbbbus,  iVw'-re**.    See  Ner. 

Nbbi,  NeZ-nf,  my  light. 

Nbbi'ah,  light  and  lamp  of  the  Lord. 

Nbtbaneel,  Ne-iktm'-ite-el.    See  Nathanael. 

Nbtbania,  Netk-a-My'-ak,  the  gift  of  the 
Lord. 

Nbtbinims,  NetV-e-*iM$,  given,  oflfered. 

Nib'baz,  diat  fructifies,  to  prophesy,  to 
speak. 

Nicanor,  Sy-kay'-nor,  a  conqueror,  vic- 
torious. 
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Niroui'.Mrs,  Nik.o~dee'-mut,  innocent  blood ; 

in  tireek,  the  victory  of  the  people. 
NicoLAiTAN*,  Stk-o-hy'-e-tans,  the  followers 

of  Nicola*. 
Nicolas,  A'iJK-o-/u«,  victor  of  the  people; 

fromt-K^.  I  overcome,  and  Ajiii,  the  people. 
Nkopolis,  Jiy-ko^-po-lU,  the  city  of  victory. 
NionR,  Nif'-jer,  blacK. 
NiM'niM,  leopard,  rebellion,  change. 
Nim'bod,  rebellious,  sleep  of  descent. 
Nim'siii,  rescued  from  danger,  that  touches. 
NiNCvEii,  Nin'-ne-reh,  agreeable  dwelling. 
NiKSviTBS,  Nin'-ne-rites,  people  of  Nineveh. 
Ni'sAM,  banner;  in  SjTiac,  a  miracle. 
Nic'aorii,  flight,  standard,  proof. 
No,  stirring  up,  a  forbidding. 
NoADi'.\H,  witness  of  the  Liord. 
No'ah,  repose,  rest,  consolation. 
Nob,  discourse,  prophecy. 
No'oaii,  that  barks  or  yelps. 
Non,  vagabond. 

Nopii,  Noff,  honey-comb,  a  sieve,  that  drops. 
Nii>,  son,  posterity,  durable. 
Nympras,  Nim'-/ns,  spouse,  bridegroom. 

O 

Obadi'ah,  servant  of  the  Lord, 

CysAL,  inconvenience  of  old  age,  of  the  flux. 

O'bed,  a  Her%'a«l. 

0'bbd-b''do9i,  the  servant  of  Edom,  the  Idu- 

mean,  hibourer  of  the  man. 
(yaiL,  that  weeps,  deserves  to  be  bewailed, 

ancient. 
Oc'ban,  disturber. 
Coed,  to  sustain,  to  lift  np. 
Oo,  a  cake,  bread  baked  in  the  ashet. 
CKuKL,  tent,  tabernacle,  brightness. 
Oltmpas,  O-lim'-pas,  heavenly. 
(Vm All,  he  that  speaks,  bitter. 
Omega,    O-mee'-ga,    tlie    last    letter    of    the 

Greek  alphaVjet. 
Om'ri,  a  sheaf  of  corn,  rebellion,  bitter. 
On,  pain,  force,  iniquity. 
O'nan,  paiu,  strength,  iniquity. 
O.XEsiMus,  O-nex'-se-mus,  prontable,  useful. 
ONEttrpuoKcs,  On-ne-fif-fo-rus,  who  brings 

profit. 
Ophel,  Of-ftl,  tower,  obscurity. 
Ophir,  Cf-fir,  ashes. 
Ophbah,  Off'-rah,  dust,  fa\i'n,  lead. 
(.Kked,  a  raven,  caution,  evening, 
Obiok,  O-ry'-on,  the  name  of  a  constellation. 
Or'nan,  that  rejoices,  their  bow  or  ark. 
Oa'PAH,  the  neck,  skull,  nakednesa  of  the 

mouth. 
Otu'ni,  my  time,  my  hour. 
Othniel,  Oth'-ne-ei,  the  hour  of  God. 
CKzKM,  that  fasts,  their  eagerness. 
OztAS,  0-zy'-<u,  strength  from  the  Lord. 


Paarai,  Pay'-a-ray  or  Pay-a'-ty,  opening. 
Padan-abam,    Pay" -dan-ay' -ram,    Padan    of 

the  field,  and  Aram  Syria. 
Pagiel,  Pay'-je-el,  pterention  or  prayer  of 

God. 
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Pale.stina,  Pal-es-ty^-na,  wfaich  m 
PAL'ri,  deliverance,  flight. 
Pampuylia,  Pam-Jif-U-a,  a  natioa 

of  every  tribe ;  from  ■"■«»,  ali,  am 

tribt. 
Paphos,  Pay'-/os,  which  boUs,  is  t 
Pa'ran,  beauty,  glory,  omamrat. 
Par's  AB,  a  gat«  or  building  belongn 

temple. 
Par'mekas,  that  abides  and  is  peni 
Parosq,  Pay'-rosh,  a  flea,  fruit  oft 
PAasRAKDATBA,  Par-tKan'-da-tka, 

of  corporeal  impurities,  of  his  tra 
Partiiians,  Par'-the-ans,  horBemen 
Parvau,  Pa-rewf-uh,  flourishing, 

away. 

Parva'iii,  supposed  to  be  Peru  or  I 
Pash'ur,  that  extends  the  bole,  wh 
Pataba,  Pa-Uty'-rah,  which  ia  trodd 

foot;  from  ^arrUt,  J  tread  under/ 
Path  BOS,  Patk'-rot  or  Pay^-4kro$,  i 

of  dew. 
Pat'sios,  mortal. 
Patbobas,  Pat^-ro-bag,  paternal,  thai 

the  steps  of  his  fother. 
Pau,  Pay-nr,  that  cries  aloud,  appi 
Paul,  Paul'cs,  a  worker.    Ilia  foni 

was  Savl,  a  sepulchre,  a  destroyl 
Pedahzub,  Ptd-ah'.xur,  saviour,  s 

powerful,  stone  of  redemption. 
Pedaiah,  Ped-ay'-e-ak,  redemptioa 

Lord. 
Pe'kah,  he  that  opens,  or  is  at  libel 
Pekauiab,  Pek-a-ky'aK,  it  is  the  It 

opens. 
Pe'kod,  noble,  rulers. 
Pelati'ah,  let  the  Lord  deliver. 
Pe'leg,  division. 

Pelethites,  Pe^-e/A-ite*,  judges,  d 
Pe.viel,  Pe-ny'-fl,  face  or  \nsion  of  < 
PEMw'NAn,  precious  stone,  his  faca 
Peivc'el.     See  Peniel. 
Pbor,  Pet^-or,  hold,  opening. 
Peb'ga,  very  earthy. 
Per'gamos,  height,  elevation. 
Pekizzites,  Per-iz-zytes,  the  name 

pie  who  dwell  in  villages. 
Per'sia,  Per'ois,  that  cuts,  nail,  bt 
Pe'ter,  a  rock,  a  stone. 
Pethu'bl,  mouth  or  persuasion  of  ( 
Phalec,  Fay'-lek.  i»ee  Peleg. 
PiiALi-u,  Faf-lu,  admirable,  hidden. 
VuALTi,  Fal'-ty,  deliverance,  flight 
Phanuel,  Fa-new'. el,  face  or  vi«ioa 
Phauaob,  Fay'-ro,  tliat  disperses, 

covers;  according  to  the  Syriac, 

venger,  the  king,  the  crocodile. 
PuAAEz,  Fay'-rez,  division,  rupture. 
Pharpab,  Far^-par,  that  produces  ft 

of  the  bull. 
Phebe,  Ft^-be,  shininff,  pure. 
Phenice,  Fe-ny'-se,  red,  purple. 
Phichou,  F/.kol,  the  mouth  of  all,  p 
Pbila  DELPHI  A,  FiLa-dtf-fe-a,  the 

brother;  from  ^»>U«,  fore,  and  i 

brother. 
Philemon,  Ft/-ee'-mow,  or  Fy-W- 

is  afiectionate. 


pm 


ic^ 


PtaiuTvs,  FtU^-tm  or  fy-k^-^K  hh 

belored. 
Phillip,  wiilike.  a  larcr  tlim^ 
Phiuppi,  FU-lip'-ff,  the  nm  »  Aiun. 
Phiustia,  FiCuZ-U-*  at 

eonntry  of  the  P^iIwoiih^ 
Pbiusti!*!*,    FU-H/'tmm 

those  that  dwell  ia  irifn 
PniLOLoeus,  TO-feTlc  fm.  im^r  if  "if  mm. 
PHiifXHAa,  FV-mt-ktt,  a  Wi£  naanenBaet. 
Phleoox,  FlZ-ftm,  aeuiBi.  bnmiiif. 
PuaroiA,  ¥^-*-*,  err.  Vobtcl 
Phukah,  /(w'..rai,  uiaz  bean  inxc  as 

growi. 
Phtobu-cs,  Ff-yf-in,  taftan. 
Pi-bb'sktb.  tlie  month  of  oeijar. 
Pi-HAHiaoTH,  Pjr-k-Ajr'-rcci,  u«  aoBk.  ac 

pass  of  Hiroth.  the  opeisrag  of  loeen'. 
Pr  LATx,  who  U  amted  vsh  a  on. 
PKxo-,  Kem,  that  bdkoVk. 
PiBATHOX,  Pir'.s-thom,  his  dwijiarw.  ne- 

priration ;  in  Srriac,  ht»  Teagcnoc 
Pis'oAH.  hiU,  eminence,  forsxrm. 
PisiDiA,  Pg-*itf-*-*,  phch,  pitchr. 
Pi'mx  ,  changing,  doobling.  mfT«i«l 
Pi'thom,  their  mouthful,  ut,  uwauii 
Pi'rao!*,  hia  month,  hia  |>fmiaai»ii. 
Pol'lcx,  a  boxer. 
Po5Tica,  Po^-ake-mM, 

theaea. 
Poit^Ttia,  the  aea;  from 
PoBATHA,  Por'-M^km,  fruitfoL 
PoBcics,  Por^she-mt. 

PoTiPBAB,  Pol'-te/ar.  boD  of  Africa,  fat  bolL 
FoTi.pHEBAB.Pot-y/e-rai  or  Put-^-ft^-nk, 

that  scatters  or  demoliahea  the  £it. 
Pbisca.  Pri^-ktk,  ancient. 
PaisciiXA,  Pfit-af-imk,  the  aame  as  Priara. 
Pbocbobcs,  Prat.^.rm§,  be  that  precidca 

over  the  choirs. 
Pi-auns,  PvV-li-mt,  common. 
PcDB-Ns,  Peuf-dau,  abamefaced. 
PcL,  bean,  destraction. 
Pi/nox,  pndooa  atone,  that  bebolda. 
PcB,  lot. 

PcTBou,  Ptm-ttZ-^-U,  a  citj  in  Campania. 
PcTiBL,  Pn/^€^  God  ia  mj  fatncaa. 


Qvab'tub,  the  fourth. 


Raamah,  Rg/-a~wuik  at  Ra-4nf'-mtak,  great- 
ness, thtmder,  evil,  bruising. 

RAAMBBa,  Ra-am^-iet.    See  lumeses. 

Rab'bah,  powerful,  contentions. 

Rab'-mao,  who   orerthrovs    a   mnltitade, 
chief  of  the  masiciana. 

Rab^-sabis,  grand  master  of  the  eunuchs. 

Rab'>shakbh,    cup-bearer   of   the   prince, 
chamberlain. 

Racbab,  Raf'-iab,  proud,  atrong.  enlarged. 

Racbal,  Ray-kat,  mjurious,  perramer. 

Racbbl,  Rn'-tshd,  a  sheep. 

Raoau,  Bay  -ffaw,  a  friend,  a  neighbour. 

Raoubl,  Rag-eti^-el,  shepherd  or  friend  of 
God. 
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i-.f  !.:■•.    -SJX.  —  ■n-^TT-  T    ^T  sssaaSKiOOL 

^  -  »-  »   Lm  -mm.  -an  cam:  k  "Lsn. 
^-  «■-«-  iun   mat   smsl  liit" 

■rti»  ^Bw  aa  *-='*™' 
2.A  ■■.-«— -J  ID.  turncinL  of  'ai:  jB«.^>inw 

has  -H^-jn.  Tnrnift^    nt   *isc  n^ 


*-  "~  - »    Tiiia  "  III    sahisziuB.  ir  lu  ..^m. 


Xx  ll  iiii  jinir:!.  1  agiari.  tiss:  <b»ii». 
E^iax  1.2.  is:,  cnucre.  miiteiiwi.. 
lLi.r£.,.i.  ^-tm.  f^gioR.  zLETin;.  naer 

>»-'■»-  1— »n*     ^-Ccr-  rfl.     ?U    'iMCSTXT    tf 

Bram  yr*  1  "f  A'-vw  -b«-i^c.  iis  ina: 
acme*  ti>i  cat-  'Uis  f*^^-  -^  '-^  '^^ 

»»■».»-•.»   trtiir'..:-  ;.a>7£  of  Uit  Lari. 

Bc'bm.  acmiii.  tT^rt; 

ExM-j^'/kM,  w'a:>  mu  uk  ?«RdC  a:  zbenr, 
space  vC  iii«  yenrS*. 

Rxb?'»?tb.  «7kcc«,  pjare». 

Bc'erM.  rompnsonue.  friradlr. 

Bx'i.  BT  »b«^bcTxi.  rompanion.  my  rriL 

Ruial/ab.  the  exaltation  of  the  Lord. 

Rzx'mcix.  grcaxnecs.  a  pomcfranate-tree. 

RufPBAic.  Rem'-fem,  the  name  of  an  idol, 
vhich  totne  think  to  be  Saturn. 

RzTBAU.,  R/-fa-*i,  the  medicine  of  God. 

Rbjvaib,  Rbpbaibs.  Re-fm^-im,  giant,  phy- 
sician, relaxed. 

RcraioiB.  Ref-»Jim,  beds,  places  of  rest. 

Rbbix,  Re^sim,  a  bridle  or  bit. 

Rci:.  Rce'-^v,  his  friend,  his  shepherd. 

Rxraut,  RtK^-iem,  who  sees  the  son,  mion 
of  the  son. 

RBi/BEidixs,  the  posterity  of  Reuben. 

Rbcbl,  Be-j/nc'-el,  shepherd  or  friend  of  God. 

Rb^mab.  Kr-ynr'-aMA,  lofty,  sublime. 

Rbzbpb,  Be^-ztff,  a  pavement,  burning  coal. 

Rb'zik,  voluntary,  runner. 

Rb'zosc,  lean,  secret,  prince. 

Rbboicm,  Re^-je-mm,  rupture,  fracture. 

Rbbsa,  Ree^sak,  will,  course. 

Rboda,  Ro'-doA,  a  rose. 

Rhodbs,  Rt/det,  the  same  as  Rhoda. 

Rib'lah,  quarrel  that  increoses  or  spreads. 

Rim'mo.v,  exalted,  pomegranate. 

RiPBATH.  Ry'./atk,  remedy,  release. 

Ris'sah,  watering,  dintillatton,  dew. 

Riz'pAH,  bed,  extension,  coal. 

Roobl,  Rt/-jtl,  a  foot  t  in  Syriac,  custom. 

RoMAMTi-KzxB,  Ro-mttm-te-e^'ttr,  exultation 
of  help. 

Ro'man,  strong,  powerfiil. 

RoMB,  strength,  power ;  from  ^^ 

Rosn,  the  head,  the  beginning 

Rv'rus,  red. 

RuHAMAB,  RmJu/'WiMk,  haTing  obtained 
mercy. 


RUM 


SHE 


Ru^MAH,  exalted,  rejected. 
Ruth,  filled,  satisfied. 


Sabb'ans,  captivity,  conTersiun,  old  age. 

Sabtecha,  Sab'-te-kaM,  that  surrounds. 

Sa'doc,  just,  justified. 

Sa'lah,  mission,  dart;  according  to  the 
Syriac,  that  spoils. 

Salamis,  Saf -la-mi*,  shaken,  tossed,  beaten. 

Salathibl,  Scd-ay'-tke-tl,  I  have  asked  of 
God. 

Sa^lbm,  complete,  peace. 

Sa'lim.    See  Sbalim. 

Sal'mon,  peaceable,  perfect,  that  reirards. 

Salmons,  Sal-mo'-nt,  peaceable. 

Salome,  Sa-U/-me.    See  Salmon. 

Samaria,  Sa-mtty'-re-a,  his  guard,  prison,  or 
diamond ;  in  Hebrew,  Shomeron. 

Samab'itans,  people  of  Samaria. 

Sam'lah,  raiment,  his  left  hand,  his  name. 

Sa'mos,  full  of  gravel. 

Samothracia,  Sttm-o-thray'-4ke-a,  an  island 
so  called  because  it  was  peopled  by  Samians 
and  Thracians. 

Sam'son,  his  sun ;  according  to  the  Syriac, 
his  service,  here  the  second  time. 

Sam'uel,  heard  or  asked  of  Ood. 

Sambal'lat,  bush  or  enemy  in  secret. 

Sapu,  Saff,  rushes,  end,  threshold. 

Saphir,  Sqffir  or  Say'-fir,  a  city. 

Sapphira,  Sqf-fy'-rak,  that  tells,  that  writes 
books. 

Sa'rah,  lady,  princess  of  the  multitude. 

Sarai,  Sai/-ray,  my  lady,  my  princess. 

Sar'dis,  prince  or  song  of  joy,  what  re- 
mains ;  in  Syriac,  a  pot  or  kettle. 

Sarbp'ta,  a  goldsmith's  shop,  where  metals 
used  to  be  melted  and  tried. 

Sar'oon,  who  takes  away  protection,  who 
takes  away  the  garden ;  according  to  the 
Syriac,  nets,  snares. 

Sa'ron.     See  Sharon. 

Sarsbchim,  Sarse^-kim,  master  of  the  ward- 
robe, of  the  perfumes. 

Saruch,  Say'-ruk,  branch,  layer,  twinmg. 

Sa'tan,  contrary,  adversary,  an  accuser. 

Saul,  demanded,  sepulchre,  destroyer. 

ScEVA,  Se/-vah,  disposed,  prepared. 

Scythian,  Sith'-e-an,  tanner,  leather-dresser. 

Se'ba,  drunkard,  that  surrounds ;  according 
to  the  Syriac,  old  man. 

Sb'bat,  twig,  sceptre,  tribe. 

Sb'cunous,  the  second. 

Se'oub,  fortified,  raised. 

SEtR,  Se/-er,  hairy,  demon,  tempest,  barley. 

Se'lah,  a  rock. 

Sbleccia,  Se-leu/ske-a,  beaten  by  waves, 
runs  as  a  river. 

Sembi,  Sen^-me-i  or  Se-me^-i,  hearing,  obey- 
ing. 

Se'neh,  bush. 

Se'nir,  a  sleeping  candle,  a  changing. 

Sennacherib,  Sen-nay-ke-rib,  bush  of  the 
destruction  of  the  sword,  of  drought. 

Sepbar,  Stff-far,  a  book,  scribe ;  in  Syriac, 
a  haven. 
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Sbpbarao,  Set-fag'-rad,  a  book,  deso 

ruling. 
Sbpharvaim,  Srf'-ar-vag^-im,  two  booi 

scribes. 
Sk'rab,  lady  of  scent,  eong,  the  mon 
Sbraiah,  Se-ra-i^-ak  or  Se-rag'-yak, 

of  the  Lord. 
Seroics,  Se/-je-tu,  a  net. 
Sb'ruo.    See  Saruch. 
Sbth,  put,  who  puts. 
Shaalbim,  Skojf-aiy-im,  that  behol 

heart. 
Shaaraim,  Skmf-a-rmf^-im,  gates,  val 

hairs,  barley,  tempests,  demons. 
Shaashoaz,  Shmi-ash^-gaz,  he  that 

the  fleece. 
Shaoracb,  Skm^-drak,  tender  nipple, 

field. 
Sba'lim,  fox,  fist,  path. 
Shalisua,   Shaf-*shah,    three,    the 

prince. 
Sbal'lecheth,  a  casting  out. 
Sual'lum,  perfect,  peaceable. 
Sual'man,  peaceable,  perfect,  that  n 
Shalxanezxe,  Shat-nui-netfser,  peac 

perfection  and  retribution. 
Sbam^oar,  named  a  stranger,  he  is 

stranger,  surprise  of  the  stranger. 
Sbam'hutb,  desolation,  astonishment 
Sha'mir,  prison,  bush,  lees. 
Sbam'hah,  loss,  desolation,  astonishi 
Shammuab,  Skam''mew-€tA,  that  is  h( 

obeyed. 
Sbafhan,  Skat^-fcM,  a  rabbit,  trild  n 

lip. 
Shapbat,  Skm^-fat,  a  judge. 
Shabai,  Skar'-a^  or  Ska^ag'-i,  my  lo 

song. 
Shabbzer,  Skar-te'-ger,  overseer  of  tli 

sury. 
Sha'ron,  his  plain,  field,  aong. 
Sba'shak,  a  bag  of  linen,  the  sixth  bi 
Sba'vbh,  the  plain,  that  makes  equ^ 
Shealtibl,  Ske-ay-te-el,  I  have  asked  < 
Sbbaeiab,  Ske-a-ry'-4xk,  gate  or  tein[ 

the  Lord. 
She'ar^a'sbub,  the  remnant  shall  rei 
She'ba,  captivity,  compassing  about,  i 

old  age. 
Shbbaniah,  Sh^-a-ny'ah,  the  Lord  tbi 

verts,  that  recals  from  captivity,  di 

derstands. 
Shbb'na,  who  rests  himself,  who  is  do 

tive. 
Sbechbm,    Ske^-kem,    portion,    the 

shoulders. 
Sbededr,   Sie^-dMo-  or   Skeif-e-tr, 

destroyer  of  fire. 
She'lah,  that  breaks,  that  imdresses. 
Shblemiab,  Shel-U-m^-ak,  God  is  m 

fection,  mv  happiness. 
Sbeleph,  Shef^-U^,  who  draws  out 
SaEL'oMiTa,  my  happiness,  my  recom 
Shelumisl,  Skel-ew-my'-el,  happiness, 

bution  of  God. 
Sbem,  name,  renown,  he  that  places. 
Sbehaiah,    Ske-ma-if-ak  or    Skem-ai 

that  obeys  the  Lord. 


SHE 


TAB 


Sbbhabiah,  Skem^'r/-ak,  Ood  ia  my  guard, 
dianond. 

Sbbmkbxb.  Shem'-me-ber,  nune  of  force, 
fame  of  the  strong. 

Shbmer,  She/-mer,  guardian,  thorn. 

Shbhioa,  Ske-my'-dak,  name  of  knowledge, 
that  put*  knowledge,  the  science  of  ttte 
heavens. 

Smbminith,  Skem'-me-mth,  the  eighth. 

Shxmiramoth,  Ske-mir^-ra'tHolk,  the  height 
of  the  heavens,  the  elevation  of  the  name. 

Shk!c,  tooth,  change,  he  that  sleeps. 

Shznir,  Ske/-mr,  lantern,  light  that  sleeps, 
he  that  shows. 

Shbpbatiab,  8krf.a-tjf^-ak,  the  Lord  that 
judges. 

Shesbach,  Ske^-tkak,  bag  of  flax,  the  sixth 
bag. 

Sbbsbbazzar,  Sketk-htu'-tar,  joy  in  tribula- 
tion, or  of  vintage. 

Shetii.     See  Scth. 

Shbthbb-boznai,  Ske^-tkerJto^-na4,  that 
makes  to  rot  and  corrupt. 

Sbe'va,  vanity,  elevation,  fame,  tumult. 

Sbibbolbtb,  Skib'-bo-leth,  burden,  ear  of 
com. 

Sbicbon,  Sky'-kron,  drunkenness,  his  wages. 

Hhiooaioit,  Skig-gmf'-yim,  a  song  of  trouble. 

Sbioionoth,  SUg-y/^on-ntk,  mournful  mu- 
sic. 

Sbiloab.  Sky.W^.    See  Siloah. 

Sbi'lob,  sent,  the  apostle. 

Sui'lob,  peace,  abundance. 

SaiLoifiTB,  8ky'-lo-njfte,  of  the  city  of  Shiloh. 

SniMBAB,  Slum'-me-ak,  that  hears,  that 
obeys. 

Shimbi,  Skim^-mt-i,  that  hears,  name  of  the 
heap,  my  reputation. 

Shimshai.  Skmf-ikojf,  my  sun. 

Sbinab,  Sky'-mar,  the  watching  of  him  that 
sleeps,  chiange  of  the  city. 

Sbipbbab,  Sfy'-rak,  handsome,  tnimpet, 
that  does  good. 

Sri'suax,  present  of  the  bag,  of  the  pot,  of 
the  thigh. 

Sbit'tim,  that  turn  away,  scourges,  rods. 

Sho'a,  tyrants. 

Sbo'bab,  returned,  turned  back. 

Sho'bacb,  your  bonds,  vour  nets,  his  cap- 
tivity ;  according  to  tne  Syiiac,  a  dove- 
house. 

Shocuoh,  Skt/-kok,  defence,  a  bough. 

Suosiiak'mm,  lilies  of  the  testimony. 

Sru'aii,  pit,  humiliation,  meditation. 

Sbtt'al,  fox,  hand,  fist,  traces,  way. 

Src'bitb,  a  descendant  of  Shuah. 

Sbu'lahitb,  peaceable,  perfect,  that  recom- 
penses. 

Sh(/nam ITS,  a  native  of  Shunem. 

i^Bu'^EM,  their  change,  their  sleep. 

Sbur,  wall,  ox. 

i>H(/8UAN,  lily,  rose,  joy. 

Shc'tbblah,  plant,  verdure,  moist  pot. 

SiB'if  AH,  conversion,  captivity,  old  age,  rest. 
SiciiEM,  Sjf'-kem.    See  Shechem. 
.Si'do.'v,  hunting,  fishing,  venison. 
SioioNOTB,  Sig-^-C'ttotk,  according  to  vari- 
able tunes. 
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Si'bon,  rooting  out,  eonctusion. 

Sr'noB,  black,  trouble,  early  in  the  mom. 

Si'las,  three,  the  third. 

SiLOAs,  SiT-o-ot  or  Sy-AZ-u,  Siloam,  8it-o- 
am,  or  Sy-kZ-am.  sent,  dart,  branch. 

SiLOB,  5if-o-e  or  Sf-b/-*,  the  same  as  Siloas. 

Silva'jhjs,  one  who  loves  the  woods. 

Sim'bo?!,  that  hears  or  obeys. 

Si'mon,  that  hears  or  obeys. 

Sin,  bush. 

Sinai,  By' -nay  or  Sy'-nay-i,  bush ;  according 
to  the  Sjrriac,  enmity. 

Si'nim,  the  south  country. 

Si'oN,  noise,  tumult. 

Si'bab,  turning  aside,  rebellion. 

SiRiON,  Si/-re-oN,  a  breastplate,  deliverance. 

SisBBA,   Si^-te-rah,  that   sees  a  horse  or 
swallow. 

Si'vAN,  bush,  thom.  . 

Smye'na,  myrrh. 

So,  a  measure  for  grain  or  dry  matters. 

So'coH,  tents,  tabernacles. 

So'ni,  my  secret. 

Sodom,  Sod'-dom,  their  secret,  their  lime, 
their  cement. 

Sodomites,  Sod^-dom-Un,  inhabitants  of 
Sodom. 

Sol'omon,  peaceable,  perfect,  one  who  re- 
compenses. 

SoPATBB,  So-pa/4er,  who  defends  or  saves 
his  father. 

So'bbk,  hissing,  a  colour  inclining  to  yellow. 

SosiPATBR,  So-te-pay'-ter.     See  i>opater. 

SosTBBNEs,  So^-tke-nes,  a  strong  and  power- 
ful saviour. 

Spai.v,  rare,  precious. 

Stachys,  Slaj/Jtis,  spike ;  from  rixn. 

Stephanas,  Sttf'-/a-nas,  a  crown,  crowned. 

Stb'phbn,  tke  same  as  Stephanas. 

Sdc'cotb,  tents,  tabernacles. 

Suc'cotb-bb'notb,  the  tabernacles  of  young 
women. 

Suk'kiims,  covered,  shadowed. 

ScB,  that  withdraws  or  departs. 

Susas'na,  a  lily,  a  rose,  joy. 

Susi,  S$/n,  horse,  swallow,  moth. 

Sycbar,  Sy'-kar,  the  name  of  a  city. 

Sybxb,  Sy-e^-ne,  bush;  according  to  the 
Syriae,  enmitv. 

Syntyche,  Sitf-te-ke,  that  speaks  or  dis- 
courses. 

Sybacdsb,  Sir^-ra-kewse,  that  draws  vio- 
lently. 

Sybia,  Sit^'Tt-a,  in  Hebrew,  ^ram,  sublime, 
deceiving. 

Sybiac,  Sybian,  SiZ-rt-ak,  Sir^-re-an,  of 
Syria. 

Sybians,  Sii^-re-am,  inhabitants  of  Syria. 

Sybo-pbbnician,  Sy^-rty/e-iti$k'-^-a*,  purple, 
drawn  to;  from  aip-,  I  draw,  and  foait(, 
red  palm-trte. 


Taanacb,    Tay-a-nak  or  Ta-ay'-nak,  who 

humbles  or  answers  thee. 
Tab'bath,  good,  goodness. 
Tabeal,  Tay'-be-al  or  Tab-ee'-al,  good  God. 


TAB 

Tarrbl.  Ttty'-be-tl  or  Tab-ei^-el,  the  same  as 

TjuisaAB,  TaV-«-rak  or  ToA-er'-raA,  burainff. 

Tabitua,  Tai/-ttka,'m  Syriac,  clear-sighted; 
•he  it  also  called  Dorcas,  wild  goat 

TA^Doa,  choice ;  in  Syriac,  contrition. 

TAbamoN,  Tai/-re-num,  good  pomegranate. 

Tad'mob,  palm-tree,  change. 

Tahapanxs,  Ta-kaji^-pa-nei,  secret  tempta- 
tion. 

TAapENXs,  Tah'-pe-*t$,  standard,  flight. 

Talitha-ccmi,  Tal'-ie-tha-kev'-my,  young 
woman,  arise. 

Talm  At,  TaC-may,  my  furrow,  heap  of  waters. 

Ta'mas,  a^Pi^m,  palm-tree. 

TAM'MCz;.&0nrusc,  concealed. 

TAMatMi^  Tm-kev/-tnetkoT  Tai^-ku-meth, 
consoknoD,  rcpentaDce. 

Tapiiatu,  Tat/'-falk,  little  girl. 

Tar'peli^bs,  ravishcrs,  wcivried. 

Tau'shishv  V""'-"'"'  ^ou  of  the  marble. 

Tam'svs,  yti> .  red. 

TAS'TA^Jthuu., 

Tak'taj 


,_, III  J,  shut  up. 

>t  searches  the  gift  of  the  turtle. 
TATSAi^TsU'.iMiy,  that  gives. 
Ts'aAS(,^ni>rder,  a  cook. 
IVaillb,  the  Babylonish  name  of  the  tenth 

monu  of  the  Hebrews. 
Ta'aKL,  weight. 

Tbkoa.  Tc-ko'-ah,  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Tel'.uiD,  a  heap  of  new  grain. 
Tai^ifAMbA,   TeLha/soh,   heap,    suspension 

of 'the  plough  or  of  the  heaa. 
Tb'lieth,  goodness. 
Tel-«elah,  Tef-me-lah  or  TeUmeZ-lah,  heap 

of  salt  or  of  inarinera. 
Te'ma,  admiration,  perfection. 
Tb'man,  the  south,  Africa. 
Te'mamtx,  an  inhabitant  of  Teman. 
Tb'rah,  to  breathe,  to  scent,  to  blow. 
TsRAFHiM,  Tet'-ra-Jim,  an  image,  an  idol. 
Tekticb,  Trr'-she-us,  the  third. 
TBBTtJi.'LUft,  a  liar,  an  impostor. 
Tbtrakch,  Tet'-rurk  or  TeZ-trarck,  governor 

of  a  fourth  part  of  a  kingdom. 
Tkaudbus,  Thad-Jtf'-us,  that  praiaea. 
Tha'hasii,  that  makeii  haste  or  Keeps  silence. 
Tu.v'mah,  that  blots  out  or  suppresses. 
Tha'maii.     See  Tamar. 
Tiiam'mi  z.     See  Tammnz. 
Thb'bb'/.,  muddy,  silk. 
TatLASAR,    The.las/-ar,  that  imbinds  and 

grants  the  suspension  or  heap. 
TuBOFBiLVS,  The-qf -fe-lus,  a  friend  of  (Jod. 
TuKssALONicA,    Thes-so-lo-vy'-kah,    victory 

against  the  Thcssalians. 
Thel'das,  Thev/-das,  a  false  teacher. 
Thomas,  Tom'-mas,  a  twin. 
Tbox^mim,  truth,  perfection. 
Thyatira,  Thy^-ty'-rak,  a  sweet  savour  of 

labour  or  sacrifice  of  contrition. 
TiBEKiAs,  7t-Aee'-re-(M,  good  vision. 
Tiber  1  us,  Ti-btir-Te-us,  son  of  "nber. 
Tib'.m,  straw,  understanding. 
Ti'dal,  that  breaks  the  yoke. 
TioLATH-piLESER,    Tig'-lath-pi-M^tT,  that 

takes  away  captivity,  miraciUous. 
Tik'vaii,  hope,  a  congregation. 
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TtMBCs,     TT-mce'-wf.     in    Oicek, 

honourable  ;  in  Hebrew,  adiniidj 
Tim'matu,  ima^e,  enum^ratioo  | 
TiMNATH-UBBBA,     Tim^-m*tk  itZ-fl 

of  the  dumb. 
Ti'mo.v,  honourable. 
Timo'tubcb,    honour    of   God,  f 

God. 
TiPHSAB.  Tifsah,  passage,  pastor 
TiBRAKAU,  T\r-haY.kak  or  7V4i 

quirer,  law  made  dull. 
TiasHATBA,    Tir~sh«^y~tka,    thai 

the  foundation ;    in  Syriac,  that 

the  time. 
Tir'zah,  benevolent,  pleasant. 
Tish'bite.  that  makes  captiv<es,ih 
Ti'tdb,  honourable  ;  from  f^,  I  la 
To'ah,  a  weapon. 
'I'oB,  good,  goodness. 
ToB-AOoNUAH,    Tob'.ad-o-*^-i«k, 

God. 
Tobi'ab,  the  Lord  is  good. 
Togab'mah,  which  is  all  bone, «» 
To'hu,  that  lives  or  declares. 
Toi,  T</-i,  who  wanders. 
To'la,  worm,  scairlet. 
To'lad,  nativity. 
ToPHEL,  To'-fel,  ruin,  follj,  in 
TopHET,  To'-fet,  a  drum,  betia] 
Tro'as,  penetrated. 
Trootllium,  Tro-jilf~le-um,^c 

of  ^amns. 
Tropuimus,  IVof'-fe^mu*,  wefl 
Tryphena,  Try-feV-nah.  drfii 
Trypho'sa,  thrice  shining. 
Tu'bal,  the  earth,  confusion 
Tw'bal-cai'n,  worldljr 

confusion. 
Tvcuicus,  Tik'-t-kiu,  casual,  li 
Tyran'.mjs,  a  prince,  one  thai 
Tyre,   Tv'rus,    in    Hebrew, 
strength. 

U 

UcAL,  Yeu/-kol,  power,  prerakl 

Uuii,  Yev/-la-i  or  Yev-ltty',  et 

Ulam,  YnZ-Utm,  the  porch,  thi 

Ut.'x.A,  elevation,  holocaust,  leaf. 

Un'ni,  poor,  afflicted 

Hpuaz,  Yevf-faz,  gold  of  Phasit 

Ur,  fire,  light. 

Urba'.ncs,  civil,  courteous. 

I'bi,  I'nc'-ry,  my  light  or  fire. 

UuiAU,    Urwaii,    f'eic-ry'-aik, 

the  Lord  is  my  light  or  fire. 
Uri'sl,  God  is  my  light  or  fire. 
UatM  and  THu.itMtM,   I'rv'-Hm 

mm,  lights  and  perfection. 
llz,  counsel ;  in  Syriac.  to  fix. 
ITz'zAU,  strength,  a  goat. 
L'zzEN-sHERAH,  \.' z' -zen-sktif -\ 

flesh  or  of  the  parent. 
IVzi,  my  strength,  my  kid. 
Uzzi'ah,  the  strength  of  the  Vm 
Uzzi'el,  the  strength  of  God. 
UzziELiTBs,  Vz-syf-^-ilea,  the 

Uzziel. 


VAS 


ZUZ 


Ni,  the  second. 

n,  that  drinks,  thread. 

II,  Vof'-4ty,  fragment,  diminution. 


lNih,  movings. 

0,  a  dowry, 

1,  portion,  dowry. 

isus,  Zak-ke/-u»,  ptire,  joatified. 
lbi'ah,  memory  of  the  Lord. 
K,  just,  justified. 
K,  crime,  impurity. 
Zay'-ir,  little,  afflicted. 
DN,  his  shade,  obscurity. 
i'nah,  the  shade,  your  image. 
ji/na,  shadow,  image. 
ih'mims,  thinking,  wickcdneas. 
IB,  forgetfulness,  this  rest. 
rATH-PAAJTEAH,     Zef-nath-pm/-a-ne/- 
one  that  discovers  hidden  thugs ;  in 

Egyptian  tongue,  a  saviour  of  the 
Id. 

a,  east,  brightness. 

HATH,  Zar-re-fatk,  ambudi  of   the 
ith. 
FAN,  tribulation,  perplexity. 

belonging  to  all;  in  Syriac,  going 

i'ab,  portion  of  the  Lord. 

a,  victmi,  immolation. 

DEE,  abundant  portion. 

iM,  deer,  goats. 

I,  a  babitatkm. 

jcji,  dwelling,  habitation. 

bi'ah.    See  Zachariah. 

a,  his  side,  his  hunting. 

^AH,  the  Lord  is  my  jostice. 

Zet/'^,  wolf. 

I,  the  noiae  of  him  that  licks  or  lapi. 

BXBAD,  Ze-W'/e-ttd,  the  shade  or  tmg- 

of  fear. 

B8,  Ze4(/-te»,  jealoiu,  full  of  leal. 

.H,  noon-tide. 

I.  Hving. 

Ni^AR,  the  Lord  is  my  secret,  the 

th  of  the  Lord. 

TH,  Ze^-fath,  which  beholds,  attends. 

>,  that  sees  and  observes. 

erplexity,  tribulation,  a  rock. 

I.    See  Zarah. 

AH,  Zet^-e-dah  or  Ze-re^-dak,  ambush. 


Zb'kesb,  misery,  Htranger. 

Zb'bor,  root,  that  straitens,  a  stone. 

Zekd^ab,  leprous,  hornet. 

ZBBnBBABBL,  Zt-rutZ-bo-btl,  banished,  a 
stranger  at  Babylon,  dispersion  of  confit 
sion. 

Zebtiiah,  Zer-ew-i'-ttk,  pain,  tribulation. 

Zb'than,  their  olive. 

Ze'thab,  he  that  examines  or  beholds. 

Zi'ba,  army,  fight,  strength,  stag. 

Zib'bon,  iniquity  that  dwells,  the  seventh. 

Zib'iab,  deer,  goat,  honourable  and  fine. 

ZiCBBi,  Zitf-ry,  that  remembers,  a  male. 

Zid'dim,  huntings;  in  Syriac,  destruction!!. 

Zi'don,  hunting,  fishing,  venison. 

Zido'kians,  inhabitants  of  Zidon. 

Zir,  this,  that;  according  to  the  Syriac, 
brightness. 

Zik'lao,  measure  pressed  down. ' 

Zil'lah,  shadow,  which  ia  roasted,  the  ting- 
ling of  the  ear. 

Zil'pah,  distillation,  contempt  of  the  mouth. 

ZiM^BAK,  song,  singer,  vine. 

Zim'bi,  my  fidd,  my  vine,  my  bnnch. 

ZiN,  buckler,  coldness. 

Zi'oN,  a  moiraraent,  sepulchre,  tnrrat. 

Zi'oR,  ship  of  him  that  watches,  ship  of  the 
enemy. 

ZiPB,  SSiff,  this  mouth,  mouthful. 

Zip'poR,  bird,  crown;  according  to  the 
Svriac,  early  in  the  morning,  goat 

Zip  pobab,  beauty,  trumpet. 

Zitb'bi,  to  hide,  overturned. 

Ziz,  flower,  a  lock  of  hair ;  according  to  the 
Syriac,  wing,  feather. 

Zi'zA.    See  Zaza. 

Zo^Air,  motion. 

Zo''ab,  little,  small. 

Zo'bah,  an  army,  a  swelling. 

Zo''bab,  white,  shining,  dryness. 

Zobb'lbth,  that  creeps  or  draws. 

Zopbab,  Zf/-far,  rismg  early,  crown;  in 
Syriac,  sparrow,  goat. 

Zo'bah,  leprosy,  scab. 

Zobobabbl,  Zo-rol/-ba-bei.  See  Zarubbabel. 

ZuAB,  Zeu^-ar,  smalL 

ZuPH,  that  observes,  roof. 

ZuB,  atone,  plan,  form. 

ZuBi^BL,  the  rock  or  strength  of  God. 

ZuaisHAnoAi,  Zn/-Ty'Skadf-da4,  tha  Al- 
mighty is  my  rock,  ^tlendour,  b«aa^. 

Zi/ziMS,  the  posts  of  a  door,  splendotir ;  in 
S>'riac,  departing,  money;  in  Chaldee, 
strong. 
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TABLES 

or 
THE    WEIGHTS,    MEASURES,    AND     MONE\ 

MENTIOMSD   IN   THE   BIBIX. 


JEWISH  WEIGHTS,  REDUCED  TO  ENOUSH  TROY  WEIGHT. 

The  Oenh,  the  twentieth  put  of  » Shekel o    0   0  II 

The  Bekah,  half  a  Shekel O    0    5  0 

The  Shekel o    0  10  0 

The  Maneh,  aixty  Shekel* 2600 

The  Talent,  fifty  Maneh,  or  three  thoosand  Shekels 125    0  0  I 

According  to  the  Biahop  of  Peterborough's  calculations,  the  Gerah  is  neariy  ^a! 
11  KTBins  Troy;  the  Bekah,  to  about  4}  pennyveighU;  and  the  Shekel,  to ito I 
pennyweights. 


TABLES  OF  SCRIPTURE  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH,  REDUCED  TO 
ENGLISH  MEASURE. 


Di^t 

4 
13 

SHOBT  MBAStraBS. 

0       n^'" 

Pain 

0 

3i64 

"Spar 

.      •      .      .                     0 

10.944 

I 

34 

6 

3 

Catat 

9M 

*•» 

7 

■96 

24 

6 

2 

Fathom 

3.5SJ 

144 

36 

12 

6 

1.5 

Esekiel's  reed    .    . 

10 

1I.3« 

193 

48 

16 

8 

2 

1.3  1  Arabian  pole 

14 

measuring  line    145 

Ei^IUi  ndlei.  para. 
.      .      0          0 

7.104 

1920 

480 

160 

80 

20 

13.3  1  10  1  Schoenus's 

11.01 

'                                                                       LOWS   MBASURES. 

Cubit 

fte. 
1S24 

400    Stai 

linm  or  Furlong 

....      0      145 
....     0     729 

4.6 

3000        5 

ISab 

bathdaT*! 

1  journey 

3.0 

4000       10  i    2 

Eas 

temi 
Pan 

mile 

....      1     403 

1.0 

12000       30  1    6       3 

isang 

\  day's  journey .    .    . 

....     4     153 
....  33     172 

3.0 

96000     240  1  48     24     8  |  i 

4.0 

•«•  5  Feet=l  Pace ;  1056=1  mile. 
According  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  a  Parasang  is  equal  to  4  miles,  1 16  paw 


VOB  TABLBS  OF  TIMB   SRB  THB  ABTICLE8 
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MONTHS  "    AND   "  DAY. 


TABLES  OF  SCRIPTURE  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

ltB4SUBBB     FOB     UQVIDt,     BBOUCBD     TO     BlfSUaB     WIlfB     KBASTJBB. 


C«ph 


1.3 


5.3 


16 


33 


96 
i960"" 


Log 


ncib 


13 


34 


6 


73  118 


730  I  180 


Hin 


60 


Seah 


~T)  Bath  or  Epha 7 

30  I  10  I  Chomer,  Homer,  Kor,  or  Coroa  .    .  75 


0.635 
0.833 
3.333 
3 

4 
4 
5 


he  Omer  waa  one-tenth  of  an  Epha,  and  containod  6  pinta  t  the  Metretea  of  Srria,  trant- 
lated  in  John  ii.  6.  "  firkina,"  7k  pinta  t  and  the  eaatem  Cotyla,  half  a  pint,  tliia  Cotyla, 
aayt  the  Biahop  of  Peterboroogh,  containa  iuat  10  onncaa  avotrdupoia  of  rain  water ;  the 
Omer,  100  ouncea;  the  Epha,  1000 1  and  the  Chomer,  10.000  ouncea.  So  by  theae 
weights  all  theae  meaanrea  of  capacity  may  be  ezpeditioady  recovered  to  a  near 
exactneaa. 

MBiLaCBBB   rOB  THIIfOa  DBT,   BBDCCBO  TO  BlfSUBB   COBN   MBABUBB. 


Uacha 
30 

I    .     . 
Cab. 

.    0    0    0.1416 
..00    3.8333 

36 
~130 

1.8 

Omer 

or  G<»iei 

.     .    0    0    5.1 

6 

3.3 

Seah    . 

..101 

360 

18 

10 

3    Epha 

..303 

1800 
3600 

90 

SO 

15 

5 

iMech 

.     .  16    0    0 

ISO 

100 

30 

10 

31  Chomer.  Homer^  ke.    . 

33    0    0 

TABLES  OF  HONEY. 

JBWI8R   MOIfXT,   BBOVOBD  TO  TflS  BNOUaH  8TAKSABO. 

Oerah. q 


10 


30 


1300 


60000 


Bekah 0 


130 


6000 


Shekel 0 

Maneh,  or  Mina  Hebraka 5 

60l  Talent 343 


50 


3000 


a. 

d. 

0 

1.3687 

1 

1.6875 

3 

3.375 

14 

0.75 

3 

9 

13 

0.5 

16 

6 

0 

0 

SohdnaAurcna,  or  Sextola,  waa  worth 0 

Siclua  Aureua,  or  Gold  Shekel  l 

Talent  of  Gold ".*.'.*.'.'.".  '.  5475 

•he  Biahop  ofPeterboTOTgh  makea  die  Mina  Hebraica  to  contain  60  ShekeU,  and  to  weigfc 
m^  I}.Z!!Z: ' .  .f?'  ■**••?«  oonce,  winaanonnt  to  61  16«.  lO^d. ;  and  the  Talent  oi 
surer  to  eontam  50  Mm»,  which,  at  6#.,  will  e^nal  the  amoont  in  thia  ttble,  343/.  3».  9d. 


BOIUK  MOITBT,   KBIITfOirBD   I!f  TBB  WBW  TB8TA)IBIIT,   BBOUCBD  TO 
THB  BiraUSB  WtAKDAMD. 

Mite  (Aaaariom) 000*| 

Farthing,  (Qnadrana,)  about  ....!.!.".'.".*.".'  0    0    0    14 

Penny,  or  Denarina  (Sflver) 0073 

Pound,  or  Mina 3360 

kccording  to  the  Bishop  of  Peteiborough,  the  Roman  Mite  is  one-third  of  our  farthing  < 
Quad^,  three^fouitha  of  a  farthing;  the  Aaaarinm,  a  farthing  and  a  halfj  andthe 
Aaau  three  farthings. 

'•*^t^l>rectdm(f  Tabk$,  Siker  i$  vthud tt  5$.,  aidaoUmt£4.  per  Omut. 
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